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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 
Tuurspay May 13, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, May 10, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8186) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to purchase 
. certain lands in California to be added to the Santa Ysabel 
Indian Reservation and authorizing un appropriation of funds 
therefor, had agreed to the conference requested by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Leaviri, Mr. Sprout of Kansas, and Mr. HAYDEN were 
appointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, each with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 2475. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the equitable distribution of captured war devices and 
trophies to the States and Territories of the United States and 
to the District of Columbia,” approved June 7, 1924; and 

9, 2990. An act to validate payments for commutation of 
quarters, heat, and light, and of rental allowances on account 
of dependents, 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 202. An act to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to acquire and maintain dams in the Minnesota National Forest 
needed for the proper administration of the Government land 
and timber; and 

H. R. 5242, An act to repeal the act approved January 27, 
1922, providing for change of entry, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill of the House (H. R. 
8513) to extend the time for the construction of a bridge across 
the Monongahela River at or near the borough of Wilson, in 
the county of Allegheny, Pa. 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7482) 
to provide for conveyance of certain lands in the State of 
Michigan for State park purposes, requested a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Srnnorr, Mr. Saitu, and Mr. Driver 
were appointed munagers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 8796. An act to establish a nutional military park at 
the battle field of Moores Creek, N. C.; 

II. R. 9914. An act providing for fhe inspection of the Bull 
Run battle fields from and including Centerville and to and 
including Thoroughfare Gap and Warrenton, in the State of 
Virginia ; 

H. R. 10052. An act to authorize the sale of the Mesa Target 
Range, Ariz. ; 

H. R. 10203. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey certain portions of the military reseryation at Monterey, 
Calif., to the city of Monterey, Calif., for street purposes; 

II. R. 10312. An act to authorize the disposition of lands no 
longer needed for naval purposes; $ 
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H. R. 10885. An act to amend section 55 of the national de- 
fense act, June 3, 1916, as amended, relating to the -Enlisted 
Reserve Corps; 

II. R. 10503. An act to authorize certain alterations to the six 
coal-burning battleships for the purpose of providing better 
lannching and handling arrangements for airplanes ; 

II. R. 10896. An act to provide for transfer of jurisdiction 
over the Conduit Road in the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 10984. An act to amend the national defense act of June 
3, 1916, as amended, so as to permit the Seeretary of War to 
detail enlisted men to educational institutions; 

H. R. 11355. An act to amend that part of the act approved 
August 29, 1916, relative to retirement of captains, commanders, 
and lieutenant commanders of the line of the Navy; 

H. R. 11613. An act to provide for the study and investiga- 
tion of battle fields in the United States for commemorative 
purposes; 

II. R. 11762. An act to provide for the sale of uniforms to 
individuals separated from the military or naval forces of the 
United States; 

H. R. 11927. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
a portion of the Fort Ringgold Military Reservation, Tex., to 
Rio Grande City Railway Co. ; 

H. R. 12043. An act to provide for the inspection of the battle 
field of Stones River, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 12103. An act to provide for the inspection of the battle 
field of Fort Donelson, Tenn. ; and 

H. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend 350 cots, 850 bed sacks, and 700 blankets for the 
use of the National Custer Memorial Association at Crow 
Agency, Mont., at the semicentennial of the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn, June 24, 25, and 26, 1926. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had affixed his signature to the enrolled joint resolution 
(II. J. Res, 134) authorizing the Cherokee Indians, the Seminole 
Indians, the Creek Indians, and the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians to prosecute claims, jointly or severally, in one or more 
petitions, as each of said Indian nations or tribes may elect, and 
it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 

NATIONAL BANK BRANCHES 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the consolidation of national banking asso- 
ciations,” approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 
as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 
5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as 
amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, 
section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; and to amend section 9, section 13, section 22, and sec- 
tion 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurat Copeland Perris Harris 
Bayard Couzens Fess Harrison 
Bingham Cummins Prazier Hetlin 
Blease Curtis George Jolinson 
Borah Dale Gillett Jones, N. Mex. 
Bratton Dencen Glass Jones, Wash. 
Broussard Du Got Kendrick 
Bruce Edge Gooding Keyes 
Butler Edwards Greene King 
Cameron Ernst Hale La Folletto 
Caraway Fernald Harreld McKellar 
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McLean Odile Schall Tyson 
McMaster Overman Sheppard Underwood 
MeNar: Phipps Shipstead Wadsworth 
Mayfield Pine Shortridge Walsh 
Means Pittman Simmons Warren 
Metcalf Nansdell Smoot Watson 
Moses Reed, Mo. Stanfield Weller 
Neely Need, Pa. Steck Wheeler 
Norbeck Robinson, Ark, Stephens Williams 
Norris Robinson, Ind. Swanson Willis 

Nye Sackett Trammell 


Mr. NORRIS. I regret to announce that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. How, is absent on 
account of a death in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Wighty-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McLEAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator from Wyoming 
that I do not intend to speak more than 10 or 15 minutes, 
and after that I shall be yery amenable to anyone who wants 
the floor; but I would like to proceed now before Sena- 
tors leave the Chamber. 

I am not a member of the subcommittee which had charge 
of the bill, but I huve been chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency for some time and I have been a 
member of that committee since the Federal reserve system 
was organized. I want the branch-bank controversy adjusted 
and settled. I think the American people want it settled and 
I think the banking interests want it settled. I want to say to 
my colleagnes that the branch-banking controversy is just 
about as intense in the banking field as the wet-and-dry con- 
troversy is intense in the social and political field. For several 
years now I have received letters from one school insisting 
that a unit banking is bad and very bad, and from the other 
school insisting that branch banking is bad and very bad. 

It seems to me that the time has come when we ought to 
adopt a policy that any fair-minded man can justify. We can 
not justify the so-called Hull amendments if they are adopted. 
No one has undertaken to justify them as between the bank- 
ing interests. If a State bank in a State where branches are 
now permitted wishes to enter the Federal reserve system 
after the passage of this bill, it must get rid of its branches, 
while State banks that are already in the system can retain 
them. After the passage of this bill if a State which does 
not now haye branch banks shall change its policy and 
permit them, no national bank and no State bank that wishes 
to become a member of the Federal reserye system can have 
a branch. That means that if we adopt the Hull amendments 
we shall not settle the controversy, but will intensify it and 
aggravate it. If, in any State of the Union now permitting 
branch banks, a State bank which has not entered the Federal 
reserve system wishes to come in with branches outside city 
limits, it can not do so, and Congress will be appealed to to 
do justice in the premises, nnd we can not refuse if we wish 
to be fair. So, if a State which now prohibits branch banking 
changes its policy, the national banks in that State and the 
State banks that are member banks will immediately appeal 
to Congress to be put upon an equal competitive basis, and if 
we are fair we can not refuse to grant their request. 

Mr. President, I should not have said anything about the bill 
if the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]—and I am sorry 
he is not here to-day—had not taken the position which he did 
yesterday. He admitted that the Hull amendments would per- 
petrate an injustice so far as the banking interests were con- 
cerned, but that he was interested in protecting the patrons of 
the banks, the public, and it was his fear that if we do not adopt 
the Hull amendments, if we enact the Senate bill, the large 
banks, both State and national, will put their heads together 
in the States and coerce legislatures into changing their policies 
and permitting branch banks. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin is a yery able 
man. I hope he will represent the State of Wisconsin in the 
Senate as long as he lives. Wisconsin is a great State, and she 
has many able men there; but if she has any abler or better 
men than the senior Senator from that State, all I have to say 
is that she is exceedingly fortunate. So when the Senator uses 
the word “monopoly” it disturbs me, because it is a dangerous 
word to use in a legislative body—a word to conjure with. If 
it were true that the bill as amended by the Senate would per- 
mit or encourage in any way the larger banks to combine and 
force legislatures to grant state-wide branch banking, I would 
be just as strongly opposed to it as is the Senator from Wis- 
consin, I do not believe in state-wide branch banking, but, Mr. 
President, there is a restrictive feature in this bill which per- 
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suaded me to support it and sets an example fo all the States 
which, if they will follow it, will absolutely prevent the results 
which are feared by the Senator from Wisconsin. I refer to the 
Do Nae found on page 14 of the bill in subsection (e); as 
ollows: 


(e) No branch shall be established after the date of the approval of 
this act within the limits of any city, town, or village of which the 
population by the last decennial census was less than 25,000, No more 
than one such branch may be thus established where the population, so 
determined, of such municipal unit docs not exceed 50,000, and not more 
than two such branches where the population does not exceed 100,000. 
In any such municipal unit where tie population exceeds 100,000 the 
determination of the number of branches shall be within the discretion 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, 


Mr. President, I assume from the position taken by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin that he believes that the larger banks would 
have a strong motive, a valid purpose, in securing branch- 
bank privileges in States where they are now denied; but if 
they should secure such privileges, what would be the result? 
They would find themselves “hoist by their own petard." 
They could not establish a branch in a town of less than 25,000 
population, and they could have but one branch in a town of 
25,000 up to 50,000, What danger is there to the agricultural 
States of the Union and to the Northwest? How many towns 
haying a population in excess of 50,000 are there in those 
States? Nobody has called attention to this restriction, but it 
scems to me that when it shall be understood it will be realized 
that it accomplishes the very thing we desire to accomplish. 
The yery thing those opposed to monopoly would accomplish— 
it would encourage competition in the large cities. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Connecticut mean that in a town of 25,000 population a national 
bank can haye one branch? + 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. That restriction applies to a town with a popu- 
lation of less than 50,000. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator from Connecticut said a 
town with a population of 25,000. 

Mr. McLEAN. A town can have one branch bank if the 
population is in excess of 25,000; but if there are a dozen other 
towns in that State exceeding that population a bank can not 
establish a branch in any one of those other towns. What be- 
comes of the fear of the agricultural States in this matter? 
Instead of encouraging branch banks, this provision of the bill 
would put an absolute restriction upon doing so, which, if fol- 
lowed, would render absolutely impossible the realization of 
any such fears as have been expressed, and the Federal Goy- 
ernment would be setting a most worthy example. It was 
urged here on yesterday that we ought to take a stand against 
branch banking and adhere to it. If we pass the Dill in its 
present form, What motive wlll there be for the large banks 
to coerce legislatures to grant state-wide banking privileges, 
for, if they succeed, they will be out of it? 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McLEAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. I haye understood that the main objection 
to the Hull amendments was that the national banker was 
secking to be relieved from the action of the State banking 
laws which would permit State banks to have branch banks; 
but with the restrictions of which the Senator speaks, where 
does any protection lie? Suppose, for instance, the State 
bafiker has the right to establish as many branch banks as he 
wishes, under this restriction which the Senator from Con- 
necticut has just rend, the national banker would be limited 
to the establishment of one branch bank where the population 
of the city is between 25,000 and 50,000, and to two where it is 
between 50,000 and 100,000, and so on. Where is there any 
protection there for the Federal banks as against the State 
banks which may have the right to establish branches, while 
Federal banks would be denied that privilege? 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator realizes, of course, that we can 
not regulate the State legislation in this matter? 

Mr. HARRELD. I understand that. I understood the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut was trying to give relief to national 
banks where State banks were permitted to have branches. 

Mr. MoLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARRELD. But these restrictions would negative that. 

Mr, MeLEAN. It is proposed that where the State law per- 
mits branch banking, then the national banks shall be put 
upon an equal basis in those States. 

Mr. HARRELD. By this bill? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 
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Mr. HARRELD. I want to get clear as to that. I thought 
the Senator was arguing that these restrictions apply even to 
those cases where State banks are allowed to have as many 
branches as they may desire? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; the purpose of the bill is to put State 
banks and national banks upon an equal competitive basis in 
the large towns. 

Mr. EDGE. It would apply where a State bank was a 
member of the Federal reserve System? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr, HARRELD. I understood the Senator was arguing that 
these restrictions applied in all cases’ alike, even in cases 
where the State banks were allowed to have any number of 
branch banks. I understand the Senators explanation now. 

Mr. McLPAN. If the national banks should combine with 
the State banks—assuming now that we shall adopt the 
Senate amendments, and the fears of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LeNRoort] are realized—if the national banks 
should combine with the State banks and should succeed in 
coercing the State into changing its policy and permit branch 
banks, the State banks could have branches in that State, 
but the national banks could not have such branches, not 
eyon in a city. What motive, therefore, would they have for 
combining to change the policy of the State? 

Mr. HARRELD. With the restrictions which the Senator 
has just read, very little relief would be afforded in that 
situation, unless, as I understand the Senator now to say 

Mr. MCLEAN. Under the Hull amendments, if they should 
succeed in changing the policy of the State, a national bank 
could not have a branch even in the same city, but under 
our bill if the State should change its policy a national bank 
could have branches within the city limits. 

Mr. HARRELD. But only in accordance with the restric- 
tions the Senator just read? 

Mr. MCLEAN. In accordance always with the restrictions. 
They apply to all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. MCLEAN: Yes. 

Mr. KING. Is it not really a controversy between two sys- 
tems of banks and two theories of banking? There are many 
bankers in the United States who are in favor of a unit 
banking system, and there are many others who belieye in 
branch banks. In those States where they have state-wide 
branch banking we can not prevent it, and Congress can not 
prevent those States which in the future desire to have branch 
banks from so legislating. The only thing we can do, and 
our only power, is to say to the Federal banks, those that are 
members of the Federal reserve system, “You may or may 
not avail yourself of the branch-bunking provisions of any 
State law,” but in order to give Federal banks within the 
Federal reserve system the same privileges which are now 
enjoyed by the State banks which have branch-banking provi- 
sions we must permit those within the Federal reserve system 
and within such States to have branch banks within a limited 
political or economic area. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is right. 

Mr. KING. But as to the States which do not have branch 
baifks, having stricken out the Hull amendments, we do not 
say that Congress will attempt to coerce those States and 
preyent them from adopting whatever policy they may sce fit 
respecting branch banks. 

Mr. MeLEAN. No; but we are setting them a good con- 
servative example. We do not believe in state-wide branch 
banking but we do believe that the large banks in the great 
metropolitan centers may have what they call “ tellers’ win- 
dows” in different portions of u city to accommodate their 
patrons, 

Mr. President, I have a communication here from the vice 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board. It is not of very 
great importance, but I wish to call attention to it. It has 
been claimed that some of the national banks at one time in 
the system have withdrawn and reorganized as State banks. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not on account of branch banking, 
however. ; 

Mr. MoLEAN. For what reason this communication does 
not state, but I know that some of them have gone out of the 
Federal reserve system and reorganized as State banks in 
order that they might have branch-banking privileges. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, the Senator does not claim 
that that is the reason why many of the national banks have 
gone out of the Federal reserve system, does he? 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows the important reasons 
why they have withdrawn from the Federal reserve system, 
but some few of them have withdrawn to take advantage of 
branch-bank privileges, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I can not call to mind a single one, but there 
may be a few of them of which I do not know. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, if I may interrupt for a 
moment, will the Senators tell us what the reason is for such 
withdrawal other than the establishment of branch banks? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, they do not receive interest on 
their reserves. The Federal reserve banks can not pay interest 
on these reserves for this reason; I think the reserves at this 
time are about $3,000,000,000; and if they paid 2 per cent 
they would have paid $60,000,000 last year, whereas the net 
income of the Federal reserye banks—all 12 of them—was less 
than $10,000,000. They are not banks of discount and deposit, 
and two of the Federal reserve banks this year have not eyen 
paid expenses. r 

Mr. COUZENS. Does not the Senator think the more restric- 
tions we put in this bill against the national banks the less 
advantageous it will appear to them to be members of the 
Federal reserve system? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will it not weaken the Fed- 
eral reserve system if the House bill should be enacted? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I think it would. 

Mr. OVERMAN, And finally it might destroy it? 

Mr. MoLEAN. It is certain that if we take the House bill 
and a State changes its policy and permits branch banks, then 
the larger national banks in that State will be compelled to go 
out of the Federal reserve system if they want to be put upon 
a competitive basis, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Exactly. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, right there I do not agree with 
the suggestion that banks haye not already gone out of the 
Federal rescrve system entirely and exclusively because of 
branch-banking privileges. Banks haye done so in Detroit, 
they have done so in New York, and they have done so in sey- 
eral other cities, according to the information I have received 
from the Comptroller of the Currency. That is the only 
reason assigned. They may have had other reasons, but that 
reason has certainly been assigned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Jersey is absolutely correct in that statement. In my own 
town a State bank songht admission into the Federal reserve 
system and obtained it. It subsequently determined that it 
was to its advantage to establish branches, and that bank 
withdrew from the system because it was not permitted to re- 
main in the system and have branches. I think that process is 
going on, and I think a great many State banks that would 
like to become members of the Federal reserye system have 
been deterred from entering that system by reason of the fact 
that they can not carry with them their branches. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not rise, however, for that purpose. 
I want to understand this matter before I cast my vote. I 
am strongly disposed to vote for the Senate amendment, but I 
want to understand it exactly before I cast that vote. 

As I understand, under the Senate amendment no attempt is 
made to restrain the action of the States at all with reference 
to branch banks. No attempt is made to exercise any juris- 
diction over any bank unless it is a member bank of the Fed- 
eral reserve system. If it is not a member bank we have 
nothing to do with it, either in the past, the present, or the 
future. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows we could not if we tried. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think we could. I understand 
that if a State bank desires to become a member of the Fed- 
eral reserve system, it can come in and bring with it its 
branches. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Under the Senate bill; yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the Senate amendment It can bring 
with it its branches. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. After this bill is passed, however, if a 
State bank desires to come in, it can not do it and bring its 
branches with it. 

Mr. McLBAN. It can bring those already established, but 
it can not establish new ones. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Unless they are already established. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the branch bank is established after the 
passage of this bill, then the State bank entering the system 
ean not bring with it that branch. That is true? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; but it can establish new branches 
within the city limits. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. In the case of a national bank which 
is a member of the Federal reserve system, and must remain a 
member as long as it remains a national bank, as I understand, 
if that bank desires, after this bill is pussed, in a State where 
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branch banking is permitted, it may establish branches within 
the corporate limits of the city in which the parent bank is 
located. 

Mr. McLEBAN. That is right; under the restrictions to which 
I have called attention. $ 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That is the way I understood it. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I said I would put into the 
Kecoro this statement furnished by Vice Governor Platt, and 
J will keep my promise. 

In the year 1919, 59 national banks retired from the system, 
with total resources of $115,000,000. 


In 1920, 39 national banks retired from the system, with 
total resources of $140,000,000. 

In 1921, 27 national banks retired from.the system, with 
total resources of $112,000,600, 

In 1922, 27 national banks retired from the system, with 
total resources of $31,000,000. 

In 1923, 48 national banks retired from the system, with 
total resources of $46,000,000. 

In 1924, 45 national banks retired from the system, with 
total resources of $38,000,000. 

In 1925, 45 national banks retired from the system, with 
total resources of $31,000,000. 

Making a total of $515,000,000 of resources withdrawn from 


the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McLEAN. I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It would be interesting to know 
whether those banks withdrew from the system and then pro- 
ceeded to incorporate as State banks and trust companies, or 
whether they went out of business altogether, or whether they 
withdrew by consolidation with other banks. 

Mr. McoLEAN. Some of them went out and were absorbed 
by other banks. As I stated, I do not know how many of them 
retired for the purpose of taking advantage of the: branch- 
banking privilege; but some of them did. I put this statement 
into the Recorp, however, for this reason: We have 49 banking 
systems in the United States—the Federal system and 48 sepa- 
rate and distinct State systems. The situation is awkward in 
some respects, and probably uneconomical. We haye no control 
over the State systems; and I hope no Member of this body 
wants to attempt indirectly to regulate those systems, because 
it will result, as all such attempts do, in a reaction that will 
be exceedingly unpopular; and if we tell the States by a process 
of indirection that they can not do a thing, that may very 
likely be an incentive to them to demonstrate to us that they 
can do it, 

As I have said, we have 49 systems. The situation is awk- 
ward in some respects; it may be uneconomical; nevertheless, 
it does provide active competition among the credit merchants 
of this country. The money rate, the price of credit, is very 
reasonable at this time in comparison with the price of other 
things. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I do not want to 
interrupt the Senator unless it is agreeable to him, 

Mr. McLEAN. I am perfectly willing to be interrupted at 
any time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to go back to the figures 
given by the Senator of withdrawals of national banks. The 
Senator states that he does not know how many of them with- 
drew on account of consolidation or on account of failure, or 
whether they withdrew to organize under a State law. It is 
very important to have that information before we can deter- 
mine at all with reference to the significance of these figures. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, I 
can give him that information. From the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for 1925 I read as follows, substan- 
tiating the statement made by the Senator from Connecticut: 


From October 21, 1923, to October 17, 1925, 166 national banks loft 
the national system to engage in the banking business under State 
charters. These carried with them total resources of $566,600,000. 


They represented 8 or 10 different States. I will not read 
the balance. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Missouri 
will permit me in that connection, I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Jersey how many of these banks withdrew 
from the Federal reserve system prior to 1920, 

Mr. EDGE. The statement that I have read contemplates 
alone the period from October 21, 1923, to October 17, 1925— 
two years, in other words. 

Mr. McLEAN. I can give the Senator from Alabama the 
figures for the years 1919 and 1920. In 1919, 59 retired. In 
1920, 39 retired, 
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How many withdrew prior to 1920? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I hive only the figures for the year 1919. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, very few withdrew until the 
Federal Reserve Board worked in cooperation with certain 
bankers in New York to bring on a panic in 1920, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to be per- 
fectly candid and perfectly fair about this inquiry. I am 
making it for information and not in a controversial spirit at 
all. I take it, however, from the language which the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Enc] has read, that what is meant to 
be said is that these banks withdrew from the national system 
in order to incorporate under the State systems. If so, the 
withdrawals have a definite signifleance. If, however, the 
withdrawals were occasioned by consolidations—which fre- 
quently are really only a means of avoiding a failure—there 
would be no significance to the figures. 

I know that in my own city, five or six—I think I am 
within the figures—national banks withdrew from the system 
in the seuse that they consolidated with other national banks, 
which left only one bank where there had been two. 

Mr. MCLEAN, I did not understand the Senator's question. 
All of the banks that I have cited retired from the Federal re- 
serye system in order to reorganize as nonmember banks—all 
of them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That answers my question, 

Mr. McLEAN. I thought the Senator's question was as to 
whether they left the national system in order to take ad- 
vantage of the State branch privilege. That question I could 
not answer. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now may I ask another question? 
How many of the banks so withdrawing to enter the State 
systems were located in States where branch banking is per- 
mitted, and how many of them were located in States where 
branch banking is not permitted? 

Mr. MeLEAN. I can not answer that question; but they all 
reorganized as nonmember banks after leaving the national 
system. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator will pardon me—I 
am trespassing on his time, but I hope he will pardon me—— 

Mr. McLEAN, Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There might be many other reasons, 
aside from the right to establish branch banks, which would 
cause a withdrawal. For instance, under some State laws a 
State bank or a State trust company can perform many acts 
which are prohibited to national banks; and so the withdrawal 
might not be at all because of an inability to establish branch 
banks, but might be for the purpose of acquiring the additional 
rights granted by State laws. 

That leads me to remark, if the Senator will indulge me just 
a moment more, that the situation I have just discussed pre- 
sents a problem that we will always haye before us, namely: 
Shall we so modify the national banking system as to get in 
all of the State banks and trust companies, and, in so doing, 
so broaden the national banking system and its powers that we 
shall confer upon it every power that is conferred upon any 
State bank by the laws of that particular State? And if we 
do pursue that policy, how long will it be until we may en- 
danger the entire structure of our Federal system? 

I think we do not get to the meat of this matter by merely 
saying that we are going to permit the establishment of branch 
banks in order to keep national banks from withdrawing. 

Mr. McLEAN. Was the Senator in the Chamber when I 
called attention to the restrictions in this bill against the 
establishment of branch banks? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, I was; and I think the Sena- 
tor's remarks on that point were illuminating, but I am afraid 
there is another side to the matter. But what I am talking 
about is another question. We are told here: “You must 
enlarge the national banking privilege so that the national 
banks can have branches in certain States“; and we are to do 
that in order to keep the national bank from transforming 
itself into a State bank or trust company. 

The point I am making is that the reason for the withdrawal 
of State banks and trust companies is not at all to be measured 
by the one fact that they ean not establish branches. They g0 
out of the Federal system for other reasons. State banks and 
trust companies in some States possess powers that are pro- 
hibited to national banks, in addition to the mere right of 
establishing branches. If, in order to keep them in, we are to 
go to the extent of yielding in every instance nud giving every 
power to the national bank that is possessed by the State bank 
and trust company in any State, then are we not in danger of 
undermining the entire Federal system? That is the question 
I would like to have answered. 

Mr. McLEAN. On the contrary. I tried to express the view, 
in which I firmly believe, that the Senate committee bill is a 
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positive restriction and will prevent, as far as the Federal 
Government can go, the establishment of state-wide branch 
banks. 

Let us take one of those large Northwestern States, like 
Wisconsin. There are probably only three cities in that State 
with a population of 50,000. I think there are four in the 
State of Minnesota, not more than that, with a population of 
50,000. If we pass the Senate committee bill, no national bank 
and no member bank in that State can go outside of any one 
of those three or four cities and establish branches, and in 
those cities it can have one branch for 50,000, two for 100,000, 
and after that the number is under the regulation of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

It seems to me that is a step the Federal Government ought 
to take to encourage and set an example to the States, indicat- 
ing now that we do not believe in state-wide branch banking, 
and we demonstrate our disbelief in it by this law. It seems to 
me that it ought to be our purpose at this time to settle this 
question, and to settle it permanently. As I haye stated, if we 
adopt the Hull amendment, Congress will be besieged every 
year with demands from member banks and national banks to 
put them on a competitive basis with other banks. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if we adopt the Hull amendment, 
we practically state to 26 States in the Union that they can do 
as they please; that they can have state-wide branches if they 
please; but if we eliminate the Hull amendment, we announce 
to those 26 States that, so far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, they must confine their branches to municipalities. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr, COUZENS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, McLEAN. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. I 
believe he was on his feet first. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion following the statement just made by the Senator from 
New Jersey. Am I correct in saying that the Hull amendment 
with respect to this particular question is found on page 19 of 
the bill, at the top of the page? 

Mr. McLEAN, The one in controversy is subsection (c), I 
think, on page 13. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand, that one on page 13, subdi- 
vision (c). 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The Senator has the Pepper amendment? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But at the top of page 19 the proviso is 
the thing contemplated in the so-called Hull amendment? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; that is correct, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Hull amendment was an amendment 
made in the House to the McFadden bill as introduced there, 
and that amendment has been stricken out by the Senate com- 
mittee. It is a proviso which takes up the first seven lines on 
page 19, and the Senate committee strikes that out and substi- 
tutes section (c), found on page 13. 

We have 1,300 or more State banks in the State of Missouri. 
We have just had a sharp issue raised in that State by a suit 
brought by the First National Bank of St. Louis, claiming the 
right to establish branch banks in the State of Missouri. 

Has the Senator explained the difference between the Hull 
amendment and the Pepper amendment as being permissive 
under the circumstances set forth in the McFadden bill? For 
example, the McFadden bill provides that— 


It shall be unlawful for any member bank— 
That means any national bank— 


to establish a branch in any State which does not, at the time of the 
approval of this act, permit banks created by or existing under the 
laws of the State to establish branches. 


That is a direct inhibition and prohibition against national 
banks so establishing branch banks. The substitute inserted 
by the Senate committee is not a direct inhibition, but is per- 
missive. It permits national banks to establish branch banks 
in States which permit branch banks. 

Mr. McLEAN. In the cities. It is limited as to population, 
as I have stated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, in the cities, as the Senator has 
so clearly indicated. The real difference between the Hull 
amendment in the McFadden bill and the Pepper amendment 
in the Senate committee bill is that the latter gives an oppor- 
tunity to the national banks to prevail upon the legislatures in 
the States to open up the way for them to establish branches. 
Is that all there is to it? 
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Mr. McLEAN. State banks would have the same privilege, 
bearing in mind all the time the restrictions. I do not know 
how many cities there are in Missouri of more than 50,000 
population; probably not over four or five. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the main difference between the 
two is that under the Senate committee amendment the State 
is left absolutely free to exercise its own judgment as to 
whether it will permit branch banking or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not the judgment of the State of 
Missouri that there shall be branch banking, and that is indi- 
cated by its legislative will. 

Mr. GLASS. Precisely so, but legislatures sometimes change 
their will, and under the bill as it passed the House, should 
Missouri eyer change its system of banking and authorize 
branch banking, none of its State banks could avail itself of 
the privilege, under penalty of exclusion from the Federal re- 
serve system. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator would really have no objec- 
tion to the Hull amendment, would he, if the words “at the 
time of the approval of this act” were stricken out? 

Mr. GLASS. That is the Hull amendment. 

Mr. EDGE, That is all there is to the Hull amendment, 
those nine words. 

Mr. GLASS. That is the Hull amendment. The Hull 
amendment serves notice upon the State of Missouri that the 
State shall never change its banking system, no matter how 
much it may desire to do so, with respect to branch Danks, 
under penalty of the exclusion of all of its State banks from 
the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr, President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from Virginia a question. Take the case of Missouri. 
If the Hull amendment shall not be adopted, will there not be 
this danger, that the national banks will immediately get the 
State legislature of Missouri to change its law, granting the 
privilege of branch banking? 

Mr. GLASS. The answer to that is that there is no Hull 
amendment in the existing law, and the national banks in Mis- 
souri have not done that. 

Mr. McLEAN. Suppose they do it and succeed. They can 
not go outside of the city limits and establish branches. 

Mr. HARRELD, They can not, if it is limited. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is the point I am trying to make clear, 
that if the Hull amendment is adopted, the national banks 
will find themselves right where they do not want to be. If 
the State of Missouri should adopt the branch banking system, 
the national banks in Missouri could not have a branch bank 
anywhere. 

Mr. HARRELD. In other words, where the State law al- 
ready permits branch banking, before this becomes a law, then 
the provision restricting branches to cities would not apply, 
but it would apply to any State which would pass a law giving 
the privilege of unlimited branch banking. 

Mr. McLEAN. They may bring in what they have when 
this bill passes. After they get in, no new branches could be 
established outside of the cities. 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not quite understand yet. Here are 
two States. One of them at the present time permits branch 
banking; the other does not. This bill is enacted. After it is 
enacted the State that has no branch banking passes a law 
permitting branch banking. Then in that State there can be 
branch banks only in the citie: as is prescribed in the bill, 
but in the other State, which had branch banking before this 
law went into effect, there would be a right to have branch 
banking on the same basis as under the State law. 

Mr. McLEAN, No; they can not bring in anything under 
the Hull amendment, if the Senator is talking about the Hull 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not understand it, then. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am not surprised, because it is rather in- 
volved. If the State which now prohibits branch banking 
changes its policy, under the Hull amendment no member bank 
and no national bank can ever have a branch in that State. 
Does the Senator understand that? 

Mr, HARRELD. Yes. 

Mr. MCLEAN. But the State banks can go ahead and have 
all the state-wide branches they want. 

Mr. HARRELD. I undersfand that. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I tried to emphasize that point, that instead 
of this being an encouragement to the national banks to join 
the State banks and coerce the States into changing their 
policy, it is absolutely restrictive, because if they succeed they 
get nothing out of it and the State banks get everything they 
want. Does the Senator understand that? 

Mr. HARRELD 
gave, 


I understand that. But in the example I 
where, at the present time, one State has no branch 
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banking and another State does have branch banking, would 
the passage of this bill as it is reported by the Senate com- 
mittee affect those two States? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if my colleague will permit 
me 

Mr. HARRELD. I am just asking for information. 

Mr. GLASS. I have followed the Senator from Oklahoma, 
and I think I understand what he wants to reach. 

After the passage of this bill, which does not interfere with 
the status in any State, no national bank in any State may 
establish a branch outside of the corporate limits of the home 
of the parent bank.“ 

Mr. HARRELD, Does that apply to both the States I have 
mentioned? 

Mr. GLASS. I have said so. If a State now permitting 
branch banking permits state-wide branch banking, and there 
are banks with county branches, we do not interfere with that 
existing status. They may retain such branches as they have 
established before the passage of this bill. But after the pas- 
sage of this bill no national bank is permitted to have a branch 
outside of the metropolitan limits of the parent bank. 

Mr. HARRELD. I think I understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I think I could not permit 
the matter to go to a vote without saying a few words on the 
amendment, I can not agree that the so-called McFadden bank- 
ing bill settles the branch-banking proposition. I do not see 
how it settles the question at all. That question is going to 
come back here to plague us whether we pass the McFadden 
branch banking bill or not. 

There are two schools of thought in the banking world, the 
small banker who believes in unit banking, and the big banker 
who believes in concentration of control and power. The pe- 
culiar thing is that both seem to be more or less satisfied with 
the McFadden bill. The banker who is opposed to branch bank- 
ing is for it, and the banker who fayors branch banking is for 
it, One or the other is going to be disillusionized. 

Those who favor branch banking are for the Pepper amend- 
ment because they consider branch banking to be desirable. 
Under the Pepper amendment the process of establishing 
branches all over the country can be accomplished step by step 
by going to each individual State and having the legislature 
change the State law so as to permit State banks to have 
branch banks. When that is done we are going to have this 
question come back to Congress as we have it now. We are 
going to have the question come back here as the result of what 
the States are going to do. We are here now faced with the 
proposition because States have already in certain instances 
permitted branch banking, and so they come to Congress and 
say, “We must permit the national banks to go into the 
branch-banking business in order to be able to compete.” 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Let me explain to the Senator a situation which 
he just passed over. The Senator anticipates that if the bill 
becomes a law it would develop a campaign, as it were, on the 
part of national banks, and perhaps State banks, to have 
the legislatures of the various States not now permitting branch 
banking to enact laws legalizing the same. In view of the fact 
that the McFadden bill has been before Congress for two or 
more years, that the McFadden bill has always contained the 
so-called Hull amendment, or at least that it has been under 
consideration, and that the so-called Hull amendment, if 
adopted, would prevent the national banks, as has been so often 
stated, from having branches in 26 States, is it not significant 
to the Senator that during those two years, when they could 
have taken advantage of the time before the bill became a law, 
with possibly the Hull amendment included, and tried to have 
secured legislation from some of the 26 States, that not one 
single State, to the best of my knowledge, has enacted any 
branch banking legislation? In other words, a whole year 
has gone by when any banker could see in the distance the 
possibility that he would be prevented for all time to come 
from haying a branch. If it worried him, he would naturally 
haye tried to anticipate the law and would have gone to his 
legislature and said, Lou must pass a bill before the Me- 
Fadden bill becomes a law; otherwise we will never be able to 
have a branch bank.” 

As a matter of fact, not one of the 26 States has so acted, so 
far as I know. That would seem to indicate that branch bank- 
ing and the determination for branch banking is not so thor- 
oughly imbedded and established among the bankers of the 
country as is sometimes charged. In fact, the Cook County 
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Bankers’ Association have issued a pamphlet, which no doubt 
Senators have seen, including the large, powerful, influential 
national banks in Chicago—Ilinois being a State that does not 
permit branch banking—petitioning Congress at this time to 
adopt the Hull amendment, which would forever prohibit them 
from haying branches in Illinois. I do not believe the bankers 
of the country are so much interested in branch banking unless 
the State banks are given the privilege, and then they naturally 
and properly want to be put on the same footing. That is 
alone what the elimination of the Hull amendment permits 
them to have. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Of course, it is a question of public 
policy, and Congress must establish that policy. The question 
is whether the country is going to inaugurate a policy and 
permit a system of branch banking to spread all over the 
country. Of course, they have not done so very much in the 
last year or two; but in the establishing of a national policy, 
in the history of the Nation a year or two is not a yery long 
time; it is a very short time. Those who are for the Hull 
amendment recognize, whether rightly or wrongly, that it is a 
menace to branch banking they are for; but the Hull amend- 
ment, so they belleve, will localize what they believe is a 
menace, It is recognizing it and localizing it. 

If the Hull amendment is adopted, I do not believe it is going 
to localize or settle the problem or the controversy at all. 
Sooner or later we must face the problem, the controversy over 
whether or not we shall encourage the unit bank, independent 
banking, or whether we shall inaugurate a policy that grad- 
ually and progressively will eliminate the independent bankers, 
the small-unit banker, and concentrate control of banking credit 
in the hands of fewer and fewer people. It may take 25 or 30 
or 40 years’ time, but that is the danger we must face, and the 
sooner we face it the better off we shall be, It is, of course, 
true that the Senate Amendment restricts banks in States that 
do not now permit branch banking. But if they change their 
policy, a bank in that State, being a member of the Federal 
reserye system, can not avail itself of the privilege, and it is 
considered a privilege of starting branches. But suppose that 
my State, after the enactment of this bill into law, changes its 
policy and permits State banks to have branches throughout 
the different parts of the State, does anyone believe that Con- 
gress is going—I see the Senator from Connecticut shakes his 
head. Does he wish to say something? 

Mr. McLEAN. No bank can have a branch outside of its 
own city. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 
vent it? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Under this bill 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. I am not talking about this bill. I say 
if the State of Minnesota should change its policy and permit 
State banks to have branches all over the State, there is noth- 
ing in the bill to prevent the State of Minnesota from doing 
that. 

Mr. EDGE. Of course not. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. There is nothing to prevent the State 
banks of Minnesota availing themselves of that privilege. 

Mr. EDGE. We can not dictate to the States. We are sim- 
ply trying to protect our own business. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. But we are confronted with this situation 
now because certain States have granted the privilege of branch 
banking to their banks, and so we are simply following in the 
footsteps of the States. In the event that other States change 
their policy and permit State banks to have State branches in 
various parts of the State, does anyone believe that we are not 
going to be confronted again with the same proposition and the 
same question, and that this is only one step? We are not 
meeting the situation fairly and squarely in my opinion. It 
seems to me the bill is a patchwork. It does not settle anything. 

Mr McLEAN How would the Senator meet the situation? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do not see how it can be met unless 
Congress absolutely dictates the policy of what shall be the 
banking system so far as the Federal Government is concerned. 
It can either say that no bank shall have branclies or that all 
of them may have branches. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does not the bill do that so far as national 
banks are concerned? 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. The national banks can not now have 
branches in a State where the State law does not permit the 
State banks to have branches. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does not the Senator think if we did that 
that it would not encourage the States to adopt branch banks? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Of course, I do. 2 

Mr. McLEAN. We do not want to do that. 
what is fair. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am not accusing the committee or charg- 
ing anyone with trying to be unfair, nor am I questioning thelr 
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motives. I know the committee has labored hard on this 
matter, but I can not see how they are settling the question at 
all. The Senator said he thought this bill would settle it. 

Mr. McLEAN. If we adopt the Senate committee amend- 
ment—of course, it is dangerous to assume the rôle of a 
prophet 

Mr. SHIPSTRAD. Yes; I realize that. 

Mr. MoLHAN. My impression would be that the contro- 
versy will be removed from the Halls of Congress for some 
time, because we are settling it as between the banking inter- 
ests, and if they remain loyal to it, it is a fair proposition; it 
is a proposition that any fair-minded man can defend and that 
the Committee on Banking and Currency can defend. But if 
we adopt the House amendment, the so-called Hull amendment, 
I will assure the Senator that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency in the next session will be called upon to amend it. 

Mr. HARRELD. For the benefit of some particular State? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, I send to the desk a tele- 
gram and ask that it may be read. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Cuicaco, ILL., May 11, 1926, 
Hon, HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

The following associations, representing approximately 9,000 Mid- 
dle West banking institutions, respectfully ask that you aid in early 
enactment of McFadden banking bill as passed by House. In fairness 
to our national-banking system and as protection for the American 
system of independent banking it is imperative that the Senate concur 
in the action taken by the House. The Hull amendments, which were 
approved by Banking and Currency Committee of the House, and 
which are a part of the bill as passed by the House, virtually guar- 
antee that branch banking, a monopolistic practice, shall not be per- 
mitted to destroy a banking system which has played such a leading 
role In the marvelous development of America. This is more than 
merely a banking question, for unless branch banking Is effectively 
curbed the American people must resign themselves to the in- 
adeguacies of an European or Canadianized banking system. We shall 
deeply appreciate your assistance, 

Jowa BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

INDIANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

MISSOURI BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

WISCONSIN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

NEBRASKA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

ILLINOIS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

CHICAGO AND COOK COUNTY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, that is a sample of the propa- 
ganda to which I have been subjected for four or five years on 
fhe question of branch banking. I have plenty of such matters 
in my Office originating from the bankers who believe in branch 
banking. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashur'st Ferris Mayfield Shipstead 
Bayard Fess Means Shortridge 
Bingham Frazier Metcalf Simmons 
Blease George Moses Smoot 
Borah Glass Neely Stanfield 
Bratton off Norbeck Steck 
Broussard Gooding Norris Stephens 
Bruce ale aye Swanson 
Butler Harreld Oddie Trammell 
Cameron Harris Overman Tyson 
Caraway Harrison Phipps Underwood 
Copeland Heflin Pine Wadsworth 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh 
Curtis Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Dale Keyes Reed, Mo. Watson 
Deneen King Reed, Pa. Weller 
Dill La Follette Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
Låge McKellar Robinson, Ing. Williams 
Kdwards McLean Sackett Willis 
Ernst McMaster Schall 

Fernald McNary Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, before the roll shall be called 
on the pending amendment I wish to make a brief announce- 
ment. Personally I am entirely satisfied to have the yote taken 
on the Senate committee amendment, which I shall support, 
and on the bill, which I shall support, if and when a vote shall 
be had; but I want to make an annonncement in behalf of the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], who is unayoid- 
ably absent to-day. He had expected that he weuld be able 
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to return before the yote was taken. The Senator from Wis- 
consin is very much opposed to the Senate committee amend- 
ment; he is in fayor of the Hull amendment, and would so vote 
if he were present. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the bill before us has some fen- 
tures that commend it to my judgment. It is not, however, a 
satisfactory bill and will prove a disappointment to the banking 
interests and to the country. In my opinion the Senate bill— 
that is, the bill with the Senate amendments—ts an improve- 
ment over the bill in the form in which it passed the House. 
Candor, however, compels me to state that the importance of 
this legislation, when measured by the standpoint of the public 
good, as all legislation should be measured, has been greatly 
overestimated and exaggerated. 

Bankers naturally have been interested in this measure. 
That is to be expected. The banking interests of the United 
States desire to retain the advantages which they enjoy and 
to obtain every advantage which it is believed other banking 
institutions have. 

Questions of banking policy as a rule have been viewed by 
bankers from the standpoint of their own advantage, and what- 
ever improvements in legislation have been accomplished have, 
when supported by bankers, been sought for the purpose of 
Mng banking safer for bankers and the stockholders of 

anks, 

The Federal reserve act was intended to consolidate the 
control of the banking activities of the country in the so-called 
Federal reserve system. Of course, it was recognized that 
great benefits would result from that important legislation to 
the entire country. It was bitterly assailed by some bankers 
for reasons which were unsound—indeed, I have sometimes 
thought, from wholly selfish reasons. Important as the Federal 
reserve system is, and beneficial as it has proven to be to the 
entire country and particularly to commercial interests, it is 
nevertheless not a governmental institution. The stock of the 
Federal reserve banks is owned by banks. The profits are dis- 
tributed to the member banks according to their share holding, 
If the member banks do not use their rediscounting privileges 
with the Federal reserve bank to which they are attached, they 
saye the discount; but if the discounting privileges are used, 
the profits of the discount made by the Federal reserve bank 
come back to them in dividends after operating expenses are 
paid. The earnings, however, are limited to 6 per cent on the 
capital, and the residue passes to the Government as a fran- 
chise tax. But the Federal reserve banks have been pros- 
perous; they employ a large personnel at unusually high sal- 
aries. They have constructed and are constructing permanent 
modern banking buildings at great costs; costs that in some 
instances would not be incurred even for permanent structures 
if there were not a plethora of funds on hand for these pur- 
poses. 

A bank may, howeyer, in some cireumstances prefer to have 
state-wide banking, a sayings department, to do a trust busi- 
ness, to make loans on the security of real estate, to be free 
from the rigorous Federal inspection, and to be able to use 
national-bank notes and credits in other banks as reserve; it 
may weigh these advantages or exemptions against the redis- 
count privileges enjoyed by member banks with the Federal 
reserve banks and decide to forego the redisecount privilege in 
favor of these other adyantages. 

A tendency to make decisions of this character manifested 
by national banks taking out State charters, and in some cases 
withdrawing from the Federal reserve system, has stimulated 
alarm as to the consistent development and future domination 
of the Federal reserye system of the banking activities of the 
country. It is to meet this apprehension that the present legis- 
lation has been framed. This viewpoint is declared by the Sen- 
ate committee in its report, which states that the enactment of 
this measure into law will— 


put new life iuto the national-banking system and produce a situation 
in the Federal reserye system where the rights of the national banks 
will be more nearly on a par with those of State member banks. 


The report refers to the fact that State banks are permitted 
to enter the Federal reserve system with their full charter 
powers, and this places at a considerable disadvantage the na- 
tional banks operating under the old national bank act. 

Reference is made to the fact that national banks ean not 
compete on terms of equality with State member banks while 
at the same time they are compelled to bear the “chief burden 
in supporting the Federal reserve system.” 

The Fedéral reserve system, howeyer, is not a burden; if the 
arrangements for rediscounting and the concentration of re- 
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serves in the regional institutions do not afford sufficient assur- 
ance and advantage for the banks to maintain the system, then 
there is but little reason why it should be maintained. The 
real costs are administrative costs only and the profits of the 
Federal reserve operation come back to the member banks, The 
Government franchise tax can be automatically forestalled by 
lowering rediseount rates to reduce profits. 

There are many persons who believe that the Federal reserve 
system ought not to citer to State banks. From a Federal 
standpoint this system is maintained as a fiscal agency of the 
Government, and upon this ground alone Congress has the 
constitutional power to create such a system. It has been 
argued by some that there is no reason why the Government 
should have more than one fiscal agency in a city; that if there 
were but one member of the Federal reserve system in a city 
or trading center the franchise would become so yaluable that 
there would be no claim concerning the burden of maintaining 
the Federal reserve system or of any threats by members to 
withdraw. 

The Federal reserye system has made great strides in unify- 
ing clearing operations, and some contend that intercity clear- 
ings represent the great field for the operation of this system. 
Improvement in the facilities for clearing credits will result in 
the reduction of balances, a material shortening of credit terms, 
a sqving of interest, the diminution of risk, and the prevention 
of the need for long-term and frozen credits. This will reduce 
the burden on reserves and also reduce the volume of banking, 
because quick liquidations will shorten the life of leans and 
reduce the aggregate to the minimum required to carry on the 
business of the country. 

I think no one is seriously opposed to the liberalization of the 
national banking act as proposed under the amendments carried 
in this bill. Whether the public interest will be materially 
benefited by these amendments some will question. Doubtless 
there will be greater concentration in banking under this bill. 
The bankers will be benefited, at least those who favor consoli- 
dation and the elimination of small competitors. However, 
inasmuch as money rates are fixed by statute, it may be that 
this concentration will not be unduly oppressive to the public, 
The danger, of course, is in the tendency to favor interests 
which control the banks In the matter of loans and give them a 
preference in credits which contributes to the formation of com- 
binations by those corporations enjoying a privileged position 
as to credits. 

But looking at the situation by and large, it may be said that 
the country is suffering from overbanking. There have been 
too many small banks, and this eyil will be aggravated by the 
multiplicity of branch banks. Many think the ideal situation 
is to have a few strong institutions in each city and limited as 
to their locus in the city, specified in their charters. This 
would insure local control and identify the banks with the local 
commercial, economic, productive, and industrial interests. 

The committee's report clearly indicates that the motive 
behind this proposed legislation is an endeavor to prevent the 
spread of branch banking and that the urge behind this bill is 
largely from the banks who see their own interest and position 
jeopardized by the spread of branch banking, either by the 
method of purchase or absorption of different banks or by the 
establishment of new branches which will have the effect of 
bringing more competition into the field as against the com- 
plaining banks. Congress does not have control of the banking 
franchises or the banking policies of the States of the Union. 
Many States permit State banks to have branches throughout 
the State. There is nothing Congress can do directly and 
finally to prevent this practice. It is a question of State policy, 
and perhaps in most of the States the banking interests will 
determine legislative action, 

If the banking interests of a State desire branch banking it 
is quite likely legislation will be enacted by the States in 
harmony with their desires. The motive behind this bill is 
not so much to prevent the Federal reserve system from im- 
pairment as to use this system as a means of curtailing and 
preventing the practice of branch banking. The committee 
state that the bill— 


recognizes the absolute necessity of taking legislative action with ref- 
erence to the branch-banking controversy. The present situation is in- 
tolerable to the natlonal-banking system. The bill proposes the only 
practicable solution by stopping the further extension of state-wide 
branch banking in the Federal reserve system by State member banks 
and by permitting national banks to have branches in those cities where 
State banks are allowed to have them under the State law. 


The real controversy seems to be between the national banks 
and the State banks. National banks are not authorized to 
have state-wide branches, but are limited to the city with re- 
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spect of which the charter is granted. The State banks in 
many States are entitled to have and maintain branches 
throughout the State. There has been a notable development 
of branch banking in California under State law and this has 
attracted wide notice from bankers generally and has proyoked 
controversy between the national bank and the state-wide 
branch banks in that State. 

The bill before us, as reported by the House, denies the 
establishment of branch banks in those States which now do 
not permit branch banking. It permits, however, State banks 
which have branches at the date of the approval of the act to 
become members of Federal reserve banks, with the branches 
in existence upon said date of approyal, and retain the 
branches. But the bill will not permit State banks to become 
members of the Federal reserve system and to obtain branches 
which may be acquired or established after the date of the 
approval of the act, except such branches as are maintained 
in the city where the State bank has its parent institution. Of 
course, the laws of the State, in any case, must authorize 
branch banking. In cases where the rational bank and a State 
bank are consolidated, the latter having branches, the consoli- 
dated national bank may retain the branches. 

There are other provisions in the bill to which I shall not 
refer. The bill seeks to confirm the present status and permit 
State banks to enter the Federal reserve system with the 
branches they now have in States permitting branch banking 
but to prevent them from entering the Federal reserve system 
and retain branches which they may hereafter acquire or 
establish, and prevent State banks in the Federal reserve sys- 
tem from establishing or acquiring any new branches, except 
in the city where the bank may be chartered. 

It is seriously doubted that the bill, if it becomes a law, will 
do any more than retard the branch-banking practice which 
has been regarded as otherwise advantageous and desirable in 
any particular State. Within 10 years branch banking has 
been greatly extended on the part of State banks, and it ap- 
pears desirable that these State banks shall become part of the 
Federal reserve system and contribute to the reserves held by 
the Federal reserye banks. There are many who believe that the 
bars will again be thrown down for the admission of State 
banks, branches and all, into the Federal reserve system which 
may hereafter be formed. 

From the standpoint of the concentration of reseryes, which 
was the principal reason behind the Federal reserve act, it is 
desirable that the State banks should be members of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank for their respective districts. It is contended 
by some that purely from the standpoint of reserves and the 
safety of banking generally, which come from the consolida- 
tion of reserves, it ought to be a matter of indifference to Con- 
gress whether State banks in the Federal reserve system haye 
or do not have branches. If this view is correct, the contro- 
versy over branch banking is a rather quasi-private controversy 
between national banks and State banks. 

The controversy in California between the national and Stute 
banks over the question of branch banking was presented at 
great length to the committee. There was some feeling ex- 
hibited and branch banks were denominated by one or more 
witnesses as “ bootlegger banks,” I mention this to indicate 
that In its true magnitude there is something of the quasi- 
private character in this controversy. Of course, the attitude 
of the antibranch bankers of California is approved by bankers 
in many parts of the country, and their position in curbing 
branch banking has been made clear and has been earnestly 
presented to both the House and the Senate, 

This bill will not settle the controversy. Many persons be- 
lieve that Congress ought either to make the Federal reserve 
system a strictly nonbranch system or it ought to throw open 
the system to State banks without regard to the fact as to 
whether or not they maintain branches under their State 
charter powers. The bill before us seems to be a compromise 
on this question. As it passed the House it accommodates the 
present situation as to branch banks and makes a threat as to 
the future, which will scarcely frighten any State bank which 
really desires banks, and takes the view that its branch banks 
are worth more to it than a rediscount privilege accorded mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve bank. 

Some of the ablest students of banking and currency prob- 
lems are not giving support to this measure. They regard it 
as premature and as not framed with a view to meeting the 
real problems of the national-banking and Federal reserve 
system. That is the view of Dr. Henry Parker Willis, one of 
the highest authorities upon this question that can be found in 
this or any country. ‘There are factors of vital importance in 
the banking situation which require treatment from Congress, 
which can only be accorded after a full and comprehensive 
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examination and a review of the whole banking field in the 
country, including the relation of State and national banks to 
the general banking activities of the United States. 

Mr. President, I regret that the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the Senate did not report a measure more compre- 
hensive in its character, The situation demands a measure far 
different from the one before us. On the 4th of January last 
I offered a resolution which directs attention to the defects in 
our banking and currency system and points out what I believe 
to be the proper steps to be taken in order that Congress may 
enact a measure that will satisfactorily meet the banking 
sitnation. I am confident that if the committees of the House 
and the Senate charged with the duty of framing needed bank- 
ing and currency legislation had undertaken an inyestigation 
of the character indicated in my resolution we would have had 
before us a bill materially different in its terms and provisions 
from that now being considered. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. : 

Mr. GLASS. I may say to the Senator that very likely he 
himself will recall that this resolution came to us practically 
after the committee had completed its inquiry, and that, inci- 
dent to the preparation of this very bill, the Banking and 
Currency Committee has secured practically a library on the 
very subject to which the Senator is now addressing himself, 
embracing the most comprehensive, the most exhaustive, de- 
tailed, and complete report right along the lines of the Sena- 
tor’s resolution that Congress has ever had since the report 
of the monetary commission in 1910. If the Senate will merely 
authorize the publication of that report, we shall have at hand, 
as I have stated, a library that covers every point suggested 
in the Senator’s resolution; and I can assure the Senator that 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate is alto- 
gether agreeable to the consideration of the very matters he 
suggests in his resolution. : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my recollection is that the hear- 
ings before the Senate committee began several days after my 
resolution was offered. Indeed, as I recall, Doctor Willis was 
the first witness who testified before the committee, and my 
resolution had been offered prior to his appearance. However, 
I appreciate the statements made by the able Senator from 
Virginia, and sincerely hope that the monumental work pre- 
sented by Doctor Willis will be published and given not only 
to the banking interests but to the people of our country. 

I am somewhat familiar with the valuable contribution made 
to this intricate subject by Doctor Willis. It is the data pre- 
sented to the Senate Committee by Doctor Willis to which 
the Senator from Virginia refers. In his testimony before the 
committee, Doctor Willis, referring to the bill before us, known 
as H. R. 2, said: 


My point is that the effect of H. R. 2 is hurting the possible ex- 
pansion of the system (referring to the Federal reserve system) rather 
than strengthening it, as has been alleged. * * + 

I believe the King resolution, which jis before you and calls for a 
general inyestigation of banking conditions in this country with the 
view of n revision of the banking legislation and getting a sound 
revision, is desirable. I want to make some small contributions to 
that, and so I present here, In volume 7, a digest or revision of the 
Federal reserve act and of the national banking act, which is intended 
to eliminate the obsolete features of both and to consolidate those 
sections that are repetitions and add some new features. I have no 
idea, of course, that it will receive more than passing attention, but 
I do seriously urge that some investigation be. promptly undertaken 
for the purpose of getting similar results. : 

I do not see that there is any emergency existing calling for the 
passage of H. R. 2 at the present time. The only emergency is the 
continuance of the present epidemic that calls for some legislative 
adjustment that will not make it worse, as H. R. 2 will do, but that 
will check it. 

If H. R. 2 is to be passed, it needs drastic and complete revision 
from the ground up. Better still that it should not be passed at 
an, but that the whole subject be deferred to the future that, in the 
meantime, it may be carefully examined, 

Mr. President, the resolution which I offered is as follows: 

Senate Resolution 106 

Whereas the Federal reserve act of December 23, 1913, which estab- 
lished the Federal reserye system, has for its principal purpose the 
concentration of the banking reserves of the country; and 

Whereas the complete concentration of banking reserves may only be 
accomplished by bringing the State as well as the national banks into 
correlation with the Federal reserve system; and 

Whereas a large proportion of the State banks have never entered 
the Federal reserve system and a considerable number of national banks 
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have surrendered their charters and have been converted into State 
banks ; and 

Whereas such converted banks frequently leave the Federal reserve 
System at the time of their conversion and otherwise are free to leave 
the Federal reserve system at any time if they so elect; and 

Whereas it is claimed that banks incorporated under the banking 
laws of the several States are vested with corporate privileges, and 
exercise a latitude of discretion in their operations, which are denied 
to national banking associations, particularly with respect to the cur- 
rency and funds available for reserves, loans upon the security of real 
property, the exercise of certain fiduciary powers, the maintenance of 
branch banking offices, the acceptance of time and Sayings deposits; 
and are otherwise not subject to the same necessary restrictions as are 
State banking institutions; and 

Whereas during the past two years there haye been an unprece- 
dented number of failures of both national and State banks, the 
underlying causes of which have not been ascertained and the proper 
means for the prevention of which have not been determined; and 

Whereas there is believed to be a lack of coordination in the 
examination of national and State banks in order that examinations 
shall be thorough and frequent, yet without unnecessary duplication; 
and 

Whereas a conflicting competition is developing between national 
and State banks, the course of which will have an important effect 
upon the future of the Federal reserve system and of the national-bank- 
ing associations: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to study the relative increase in the 
number of State banks as contrasted with national-banking associa- 
tions; the rights and privileges vested in State banks which are not 
granted but which may be safely granted to national-banking associa- 
tions; the restrictions and safeguards now imposed upon State banks 
which may with safety be imposed upon nitional-banking associations ; 
the failures of State banks and national-banking associations since 
the enactment of the Federal reserve act, the causes thereof, and the 
proper means for the prevention of such failures; the character of 
official supervision exercised over State banks and national-banking 
associations; the policy and economic effects of branch banking and 
of so-called chain banking or holding-company banking, by which an 
individual or a group of individual bankers or of banking or other 
corporations exercise a controlling interest in a number of banks; 
the causes, extent, and effects of bank mergers and bank consolida- 
tion; the relation between investment banking and commercial bank- 
ing by State banks and national-banking associations; the present 
status of savings deposits and the best means for protecting them; 
the policies of the Federal Reserve Board and their effect upon State 
banks and national-banking associations; the general operation of the 
Federal reserve system, both at home and in relation to foreign cen- 
tral banks; whether so-called “war amendments" to the Federal 
revenue act ought now to be repealed, 


Mr. President, the statement of Doctor Willis shows the 
defects in the present bill and the necessity of a more thorough 
study of the entire subject before legislation is enacted. The 
testimony which he offered and the data which he submitted, 
if carefully studied by Congress, will enable it to formulate 
needed legislation. 

When I offered the resolution I believed that the hearings 
before the House Committee on Banking and Currency did not 
coyer the subject nor furnish sufficient data to enable Congress 
to deal with the question in a thorough and satisfactory man- 
ner. I believed that the McFadden bill was incomplete; that 
it was even less than a temporary bridge over a stream which 
was of rather large proportions; and that prudence dictated 
that legislation be deferred until the necessary study of the 
subject had been made, Everyone admits that our banking and 
currency laws need many changes; that notwithstanding the 
great benefits which haye resulted from the Federal reserve 
act the time had come for an appraisal of its achievements 
and results and a careful serutiny of its operations in order 
that any defects discovered might be rectified. 

The former opponents of the Federal reserve act are now 
its most enthusiastic supporters. It was the rock of our sal- 
vation during the war, and under its operations and largely 
because of its wise and beneficent provisions our country has 
reached a position of financial strength and power never before 
attained by any nation. 

But notwithstanding the preeminent position now occupied 
by our Nation in the financial world, and notwithstanding the 
fact that we have perhaps the finest and greatest banking sys- 
tem in the world, it is manifest that further study is re- 
quired. Before any adequate banking and currency legislation 
is enacted comprehensive and thorough study should be made. 
I am not clear why the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the Senate, in the light of Doctor Willis's illuminating state- 
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ment and the mass of facts which he submitted, and in view 
of the great confidence which the members of the committee 
have in him, felt it necessary to report the pending bill. In 
my opinion they should have studied the facts and materials 
and data which he submitted, and in the light of the same 
reported a bill which would haye measured up to the needs 
and requirements of our country. 

However, I shall yote for the bill, though it is not what I 
should like. The appeals made in behalf of banks within the 
Federal reserve system, because of the disadvantage under 
which they are placed in those States which provide branch 
banking, impress me with the necessity of granting or providing 
relief. 

The question of branch banking is still a live issue in this 
and in other countries. I am not satisfied that it is under all 
circumstances an eyil per se, Perhaps Canada furnishes an 
example that supports the view that branch banking may de- 
velop into a serious evil. There it is claimed banking is almost 
a monopoly; the credits of the country haye been so consoli- 
dated that a monopoly exists, and a condition has been cre- 
ated which is an impediment to the development and growth 
of the country. 

With my present views I should like to see no extension of 
the branch-banking system in the United States. I perceive 
some eyils, as it has been developed and is being developed in 
some of the States of the Union. I am therefore in sympathy 
with the provisions of this bill which tend to curb branch 
banking. 

Mr. President, I had intended to say but a few words and to 
invite the attention of the committee to the resolution which I 
offered on January 4 last. Before taking my seat I would like 
to ask the chairman of the committee whether the testimony 
and data submitted by Doctor Willis will be printed? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, I can not answer that ques- 
tion. The Senator knows that estimates have been made as to 
the cost. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 8 

Mr. McLEAN. The best estimate we can get is not less than 
$17,000, if I remember correctly. Of course, the Senator real- 
izes that at this time, when we all want to economize as much 
as we can, there would be some opposition to that, I think. 
Still it is a very valuable contribution. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I will say to the Senator that I should not 
object to the printing of that report, notwithstanding the cost 
of it; and that is about all I can say. 

Mr. KING. The Senator but recalls what the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] said. He referred to the resolution which I 
had offered, and then stated that the testimony of Doctor 
Willis was a library and that it covered substantially all of the 
questions embraced in the resolution. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, not the testimony of Doctor 
Willis. Doctor Willis was one factor in this investigation. The 
investigation was conducted by a group of experts, composed, 
I suppose, of 20 persons. 

Mr. KING. What I meant was that he presented it formally. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I did not mean, of course, that all that he pre- 
sented was oral testimony. He testified at length and then 
presented to the committee a vast amount of material and data 
dealing with all phases of our banking and currency system. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator states 
that this bill is the best that we can get at the present time. 
I should like to have the Senator enlighten me on what advan- 
tages this bill gives over the present situation. I understand 
that the Senator is not in favor generally of branch banking. 

Mr. KING. No. ; 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, what are the advantages of 
this bill? I wish somebody would tell us. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, and I do not claim to be a profound 
student of fiscal and banking and currency matters. I can not 
answer the Senator as satisfactorily as other Senators could, 
but in a word the adyantage which is claimed for this bill, as I 
understand, is this: 

In many of the States, 22 in number, branch banks are per- 
mitted by State laws. Those banks have an advantage, so 
member banks of the Federal reserve system claim, in the 
States, because they have branch banks, and the Federal banks 
within the reserve system are denied that advantage. There- 
fore the Federal reserve banks, in view of the fact that they 
can not compel the dissolution of those branch banks, want 
some of the advantages which the State banks have under 
the branch-bank system, and therefore they desire that they 
may have branch banks within the limited area, the economic 
region which they serve, or the political or territorial sub- 
division; but they are not willing to-go further. As I under- 
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stand the situation, they do not desire that they shall be per- 
mitted to have state-wide branch banks, but branch banks 
only within those States which permit branch banks within 
the economic area to which I have referred. Others, however, 
supporting the Hull amendment, want Congress to coerce the 
other States that do not have branch banks—that is, if this 
legislation, the Hull amendment, would be coercive—so that 
ay will not amend their banking laws and permit branch 
anks. 

So, answering the Senator from Missouri in a word, the 
advantage that I understand is claimed for this bill is that 
in those States that have branch banking it will permit the 
member banks of the Federal reserve system to have branch 
banks within a limited area. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then I understand that the Senator, 
as a man who is opposed on principle to branch banks, wants 
to help pass a law that will establish branch banks in twenty- 
some States? 

Mr. KING. No; I do not think I said that. If I did, I dia 
not mean to convey that idea. What I did say was that I was 
not satisfied that branch banks per se were an evil, and I wis 
not satisfied that unlimited branch banks would not prove a 
great evil; and I instanced the fact that in Canada, where they 
haye branch banks, they have practically destroyed the unit- 
bank system, and all of the credits are in the hands of four 
banks in Montreal and another large city. That I would regard 
as an evil; but of course Congress can not interfere with the 
rights of States; and if they want branch banks, Congress will 
be unable to prevent them from affirmatively acting. Of course 
we can deny to Federal banks the right to avail themselves of 
the branch-banking system which any State might adopt. 

My position is something like that of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, as announced by him yesterday when discussing the bill, 
As I understood him, his view was, while the last word had 
not been said upon the subject of branch banking, he favored 
the present bill which restricted and limited Federal reserve 
banks from maintaining branch banks. He was also unwilling 
to pass legislation at least at the present time which would 
deny to Federal banks the right to establish and maintain 
branch banks in those States which hereafter might change 
their present banking laws and permit State banks to estab- 
lish branch banks. My predilection is against branch banks, 
and I think as a general proposition, or at least as an academic 
question, a branch-banking system may prove a serious injury 
to the economic, industrial, and commercial development of a 
community or State or nation. 

With my present views I should like to see a halt in the 
further establishment of branch banks. In the meantime I hope 
that Congress will give exhaustive study to this subject as well 
as to our general banking system and formulate legislation that 
will meet all of the needs of this puissant Nation and its virile 
and progressive people. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
one word about this bill. 

I think that the present conditions are not at all critical. 
We have gotten along pretty well under the present law. We 
seem to have here a bill that satisfies neither the branch-bank 
advocates nor the advocates of unit banking, and we are asked 
to pass it, the chief argument being that a number of banks 
have retired from the Federal reserve system and have gone 
into the State banking system; and we are told that there- 
fore we must permit the establishment of national bank 
branches in those States where the system of State branch 
banks exist. 

Mr. President, the trouble with that argument is that it has 
not any facts to rest on. The real purpose of this bill is not 
in a general way to remedy the banking situation in this 
country. It is to extend the privilege of establishing branches 
in those States where the State laws permit it. 

We are told that the banks are withdrawing because the 
State banks have the privilege and the national banks do not, 
but the trouble with that argument, I repeat, is that it has 
no facts to stand on. The withdrawals from the national 
system have occurred in those States where the State banks 
are not permitted to have branches, just the same as they 
have occurred in those States where the State banks are per- 
mitted to have branches, which demonstrates the accuracy of 
the statement I made a while ago, that the reason for the 
withdrawals can not be charged to the inability to establish 
branches, to the fact that State banks or trust companies may 
establish branches. The reason for the withdrawals must rest 
outside of that particular reason. 

What are the reasons? They are many. In some States a 
State trust company can transact almost any kind of business 
under the State law. Some of the State laws are so drawn 
that it can almost engage in the business of farming. It acts 
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as trustee; it acts as guardian; it acts as administrator; in 
soine instances, I think, it actually gives bond for the faith- 
ful performance of duties by public officers and private citi- 
zens. It is because national banks want to gain advantages 
of that character that they are going out of the Federal re- 
serve system, more than on account of the fact that they can 
not establish branches, Yet the remedy here proposed is 
simply to permit the establishment of branches in certain States. 

If we want to keep in the Federal system all of its present 
members, and if they arc going out because under the Federal 
law they can not engage in certain lines of activity which 
they desire to enter upon, then it is our business to find out 
the real reason and to direct our attention to the ‘question 
whether we can afford to pay the price necessary to keep those 
banks in the Federal system; that is to say, whether we are 
willing to confer upon national banks the right to engage in 
the lines of business now prohibited. 

That brings up sharply the question whether, in order to 

- keep the banks in the Federal system, we must not give to them 
every right and every privilege which is claimed by the banks 
in any State, and simply say that a national bank can engage 
in any line of business which is permitted to State banks or 
trust companies by the laws of the States where they are 
located. 

So we will haye not a Federal system, formulated in accord- 
ance with a specific plan which has been determined by the 
Congress to be safe, but we will have a Federal system subject 
to the whim and the caprice of the various State legislatures 
that may be from time to time assembled. So that in the end 
we may have a Federal system absolutely rotten and nnsound, 
and made so because we have destroyed its soundness in an 
attempt to extend to its members every privilege that is ex- 
tended to any State bank or trust company by the legislature 
of any State. 

That is a very serious problem, and we are dealing here to- 
day with the smallest part of that problem, the effort to keep 
these banks in the system by extending the privilege to estab- 
lish branches in certain States, That is not the thing that is 
taking them out of the system at all. It is a false argument. 
They are not leaving the system because they can not establish 
branches. I undertaké to say that there is not a word of testi- 
mony in the record—and I have not read it; I am simply 
following the line of reason and common sense when I make 
the assertion—I undertake to say that it can not be proyen 
that a single bank has left the Federal reserve system because 
it was denied the poor privilege of establishing a branch. 

That, in my judgment, is a complete answer to the whole 
contention that is put forward in support of this bill. What 
those behind this legislation want to do is to extend the branch- 
bank system, and they have not quite enough confidence to ask 
to extend it to every part of the Union, so they ask to extend 
it to those States where State banks and trust companies are 
permitted to have branches, The moment that is done we will 
be confronted with an appeal stating, “You permit a part of 
the banks in the Federal reserve system to have branches, and 
therefore you ought to extend it to all the other States.” That 
brings up, then, the question whether, as a general proposition, 
we want to extend the privilege of establishing branch banks. 

Of course, if we kept within certain limits, there would be 
no danger. If, for instance, in-a large city a bank were per- 
mitted to have one or two or three branches which were merely 
for the accommodation of customers, there would be no par- 
ticular danger. If we had a bill of that kind before us, I 
would not object. I would not object, for instance, if the 
National City Bank in New York City, for the accommodation 
of its customers, wanted to establish a branch or two or three 
branches, located in convenient portions of that great city. 
If such a bill were here, I would not object to it. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, that is precisely what this bill 
would do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But the bill would do more. 
bill would do the other thing. 

Mr. McLBAN. I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When it is proposed to enlarge gen- 
erally the right in many States to establish branch banks I 
think the whole question of the wisdom of a branch-banking 
system, as opposed to the wisdom of the unit-banking system, 
comes under review. I have so often expressed myself with 
reference to that question that I hesitate to take even fiye 
minutes of the time of the Senate to repeat those arguments, 
and I do not care to repeat them, but merely suggest them. 

A branch-banking system inevitably tends to the creation of 
a money monopoly, controlled by one or two or three great 
aggregations. As has been stated, there are three central sys- 
tems in the Dominion of Canada, and those systems, through 
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their branches, conduct the banking business of that vast domin- 
ion and of that rapidly growing nation. 

We had that system once in the United States. It was estab- 
lished in fraud and corruption. It was born of bribery and 
roguery. It is demonstrated now that the bill establishing that 
system was put through Congress by absolutely corrupt means, 
It proceeded to establish its power and to fortify itself until at 
last, when its charter was again called in question, its repre- 
sentative was so confident of his ability to control all branches 
of the Government that he told Andrew Jackson that the bank 
was powerful enough to make and unmake Presidents, Then 
it was that Jackson replied, “If you are that powerful, then, 
by the living God, you are too powerful to live”; and Jackson 
struck that bank down, and there has not been an hour since 
that day when the great concentrated capital of this country 
has not clamored for the reestablishment of a single bank. 

When the present Federal reserye bank bill was before the 
Senate committee man after man appeared insisting that there 
should be but one central bank.. Man after man appeared in- 
sisting that that one central bank should be controlled alone 
by the banks and that the Federal Government should not be 
represented in any substantial way in the control of the affairs 
of the system about to be set up. All of those gentlemen of 
whom I am speaking were in favor of branches. They wanted 
a concentrated control, and I believe this whole legislation is 
only calculated to drive in that direction as far as they can 
go. They want to take now the outlying trench, and I am 
opposed to any such business as that. 

Very briefly, the difference between the two systems is this: 
If the control of the finances of this country, the credits of 
this country, were in the hands of one central organization, 
of one bank, then there would be put in the hands of those 
who controlled that bank—it might be only one or two men— 
the ability to expand or contract the currency, which is the 
lifeblood of the commerce of 115,000,000 people. By a mere 
expansion, a loosening of credit, or a tightening of credit they 
could produce strife and ruin or they could produce inflation 
giving an apparent prosperity. That is one objection. 

There is another objection which I think is perhaps quite 
as weighty. Such a system as I have been describing has no 
interest except of the most remote character in the prosperity 
of any community or of any individual. It becomes simply a 
great financial machine concerned only in the question of profit 
and less, But the present unit-banking system is of an en- 
tirely different character. The men who organize those banks 
are the local citizens of the community. They not only are 
interested in the banks, but they are interested directly in 
some of the enterprises of the community and indirectly they 
are interested in the general prosperity of the community. 
Hence the bank, often abused, often referred to as the Shylock 
of the community, is after all the financial heart of the com- 
munity and is frequently the means by which a community's 
prosperity is furthered. When we set up a central banking 
system or do anything in the nature of the creation of a cen- 
tral banking system with branches scattered all over the coun- 
try, we take away the local interest and the local desire and 
the local impulse toward the building up of some community 
or some State, and the furthering of the private enterprises 
that will be upheld because they are local enterprises by a 
bank which is also a local enterprise and makes common cause 
with the people of the local community. 

There is a third great reason. If one of these local banks 
fails, while it may be a great blow to that community, it does 
not generally shock the entire country and disturb the entire 
financial and commercial structure. It fails, brings with it 
some disaster, but the disaster is limited. Whereas if we set 
up a great system that controls generally, if such a system ever 
does fail, then the bankruptcy and ruin is universal and the 
Nation’s welfare becomes imperiled. To use an old expression, 
it would be putting all our eggs in one basket and if that 
basket is dropped all of the eggs are ruined at one time. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to every step leading toward 
branch banking. More than that I am opposed, for the sake of 
getting banks into the Federal reserve system, to adopting a 
proposition which fundamentally amounts to this: We will in- 
corporate into the Federal system all of the dangers and all 
of the speculative elements that are now permitted to State 
banks by the various States, and that we will be obliged to 
do if we sacrifice the validity, the stability of the great Fed- 
eral system merely for the purpose of drawing in members. If 
we ever shake confidence in the Federal system, it will be 
found that we will lose more members because that confidence 
has been shaken than we would lose now because some gen- 
tlemen, desiring to go into speculative banking, withdraw for 
that purpose. I would like to see the law stand as it stands 
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now until a profound study of all the circumstances and con- 
ditions should be made and a genuine improvement in our 
banking condition suggested which is the right production of 
right consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill is still as in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment, which I offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Curr Crunk. On page 28, after line 21, strike out 
section 14 in the following words: 


Sec. 14. That the fourth paragraph of section 13 of the Federal 
reserve net be amended to read as follows: 

“No Federal reserve bank sball discount for any member bank 
notes, drafts, or bills of exchange of any one borrower in an amount 
greater than may be borrowed lawfully from any national banking 
association under the terms of section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended: Provided, however, That nothing in this paragraph shall 
be construed to change the character or classes of paper now eligible 
for discount by Federal reserve banks.” 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, whatever views Senators 
may have, and however they may differ on the so-called Pepper 
and Hull amendments, it seems to me that there is a fair 
ground for a difference of opinion on those things. But on 
this amendment of mine I can not see why there should be any 
difference of opinion. My amendment would leave the law as 
it is in regard to the limitations on a certain class of paper 
that can be rediscounted with the Federal reserve bank, the 
paper of one borrower limited under section 13 of the Federal 
reserve act to 10 per cent of the member bank’s capital and 
surplus. The bill with section 14 in it would remove the 
limitation on that class of paper that can be rediscounted with 
a Federal reserve bank. The law as it now reads—that is, the 
present law—is as follows: 


The aggregate of such notes, drafts, and bills bearing the signature 
or indorsement of any one borrower, whether a person, company, firm, 
or corporation, rediscounted for any one bank, shall at no time exceed 
10 per cent of the unimpaired capital and surplus of said bank, but 
this restriction shall not apply to the discount of bills of exchange 
drawn in good faith against actual existing value. 


Section 14 would change existing law, which, I think, should 
not be changed. It is said that the bill is to liberalize the 
national banking act and the Federal -reserve banking act. 
There is a certain kind of liberalization, a liberality against 
which I must protest. I do not think that the proposed change 
in the law is in the direction of safe banking. When the Con- 
gress enacted the Federal reserve banking law they put a lim- 
itation on certain kinds of paper that could be rediscounted 
with the Federal reserve banks, and the controversy arose, or 
the question arose, as to what Congress intended. I have here 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin for March 1, 1917, on page 195 
of which the solicitor for the Federal Reserve Board defined the 
class of paper that could be rediscounted at Federal reserve 
banks under section 13 by member banks, and he has also given 
his opinion as to the kind of paper that is limited by the 
Congress. He said: 


As commercial or business paper is not included in that part of 
section 13 of the Federal reserve act which is quoted above, it Is evident 
that Congress intended to permit Federal reserve banks to rediscount 
without limit “ bills of exchange drawn against actually existing values“ 
acquired by member banks under section 5200, but did not intend to 
exempt from the limitations of section 13 that more comprehensive 
class of negotiable paper referred to as “ commercial or business paper 
actually owned by the person negotiating the same.” This latter class 
may be said to include a note, draft, bill of exchange, or other evidence 
of debt given in a commercial or business transaction if the person 
negotiating it Is the actual owner of the debt evidenced by the instru- 
ment in question. 

Congress, however, authorized Federal reserve banks to discount with- 
out limit only that class of commercial or business paper which consists 
of bills of exchange drawn against actually existing values. This being 
true, it Is necessary to determine whether the language “actually ex- 
isting values“ when applied to trade acceptances may be said to refer 
to the value of the commodity sold and for which the bill of exchange 
is drawn or can be said to refer to the financial responsibility of the 
purchaser or drawee. 

The former view has been adopted by the office of the comptroller 
as the more reasonable interpretation. This scems clearly justifiable, 
(a) since it is unlikely that Congress would have used the language 
“existing values" if it intended to refer merely to the financial 
responsibility of an individual, firm, or corporation, and (b) because 
the drawee against whom the bill is drawn is not legally bound to pay 
it until the bill is accepted, 
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In other words, if such bills were accepted from the limitations of 
section 5200 because the bank has recourse against some existing values 
and is not dependent solely upon the responsibility of the drawer or 
indorser who discounts it, the bank must be in a position to enforce 
this claim legally against whatever constitutes the existing value 
against which the bill is drawn, and must, therefore, have a lien in 
some form, evidenced by a bill of lading, warehouse receipt, or some 
other documentary evidence securing the bank if it discounts a “bill 
of exchange” before it is accepted and desires to treat it as drawn 
against actually existing value. 


I can not see how there can be any real objection to the 
amendment. The McFadden banking bill has been called a 
branch banking bill. People who are opposed to branch banking 
are for it and people who favor branch banks are for it. I hope 
both sides will be satisfied. I haye been unable to find any 
banker, who is in favor of this proposed change in the Federal 
reseryè banking act. 

I have submitted it to quite a few bankers of large experlence 
in whom I have a great deal of confidence, and in the first 
place they have expressed great surprise that it should be in the 
McFadden banking bill, and in the second place they have in- 
formed me that it should not be there. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator will understand 
that this amendment was inserted at the request of the Federal 
Reserve Board and that it simply permits the Federal reserve 
banks to rediscount the same percentage of short-time credits 
that the national banks are now permitted to discount for their 
own customers; that is all. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I understand that. 

Mr. McLBAN. National banks now have the right to ex- 
ceed that limit, and this is simply giving the Federal reserve 
banks the power to take care of such paper. The Senator will 
observe the proviso restricts the class of paper to that which 
is now eligible for rediscount in the Federal reserve banks, 
I do not see any danger in the amendment, and if the Senator 
will be satisfied to let it go to conference and take his chances 
with the conference committee, I do not know that there will 
be any objection to the amendment on the part of the committee. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Let me say that this section does not 
change the character or the class of paper, but it does change 
the amount of that class of paper. 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator object to a liberalization in 
favor of the banks if it shall be done with due regard to 
safety? I thought that most of the criticism in the past had 
been that the rules of the Federal Reserve Board were too 
drastic and too narrow, as it were, regarding many kinds of 
loans. This, of course, is in the nature of a broadening of the 
power. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. I think it goes entirely too far for 
safety—that is my opinion—for that class of paper. 

Mr. EDGE. I have great confidence in the judgment of the 
Federal Reserve Board; I understand they unanimously asked 
for the amendment, but, as the chairman of the committee. 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] has stated, there 
is no objection to having the matter discussed in conference. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Very well. If the amendment shall be 
accepted, I shall not take up the time of the Senate in its 
discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wers in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD]. +» 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I haye another amend- 
ment to offer, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
offers an amendment, which the clerk will state. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 28, after the words “Sec. 14,” 
in line 22, it is proposed to insert the following: 

That the first paragraph of section 13 of the Federal reserve act 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may recelve from any of its member 
banks, and from the United States, deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, or checks, and 
drafts, payable upon presentation, and also, for collection, maturing 
notes and bills; or, solely for purposes of exchange or of collection, 
may recelye from other Federal reserve banks deposits of current 
funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, or checks upon other 
Federal reserve banks, and checks and drafts payable upon presenta- 
tion within its district, and maturing notes and bills payable within 
its district; or, solely for the purpose of exchange or of collection, may 
receive from any nonmember bank or trust company deposits of 
current funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve 
notes, checks, and drafts payable upon presentation, or maturing notes 
and bills: Provided, Such nonmember bank or trust company main- 
tains with the Federal reserve bank of its district a balance sufficient 
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to offset the items in transit held for its account by the Federal 
reserve bank: Provided further, That nothing in this or any other 
section of this act shall be construed as prohibiting a member or 
nonmember bank from making reasonable charges, but in no case 
to exceed 10 cents per $100, or fraction thereof, based on the total 
of checks and drafts presented at any one time, for collection or 
payment of checks and drafts and remission therefor by exchange or 
otherwise: Provided, That whenever a check or checks drawn upon a 
bank are forwarded or presented to a hank for payment by any Federal 
reserve bank, or by any, agent or agents thereof, the paying bank or 
remitting bank may pay or remit for the same, at its option, either 
in money or in exchange drawn upon its approved reserve agent and 
at ifs option may charge for such exchange not exceeding 10 cents 
per $100, or fraction thereof, based on the total of checks presented at 
any one time.“ ` 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota, which has just 
been stated. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr, President, let me say a word or so 
before the vote shall be taken on the amendment. If agreed to, 
the amendment would permit banks to make a small charge for 
the collection of checks, 10 cents for every $100 or fraction 
thereof. I do not care to take up the time of the Senate in the 
discussion of the amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, we have had this fight in Con- 
gress over and over again for the last 10 years. To agree to 
this amendment would simply mean to disrupt the fiscal system 
of 25,000 banks in this country which are members of the par- 
collection system. It would mean to impose a toll of $200,- 
000,000 upon commerce. I hope the Senate will vote down the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. President, I was called from the 
Chamber when the vote was had, but I expected that there 
would be a record vote upon the so-called Pepper amendments 
as a substitute for the so-called Hull amendments. I therefore 
desire to reserve those amendments for a separate vote in the 
Senate. When the proper time comes I shall ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendments. I do not care to prolong the 
discussion now, but I desire to have a record vote upon those 
amendments. I had expected that a record yote would be had 
as in Committee of the Whole, but it was not, and I simply 
desire to have that done in the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in the reservation made by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, does he mean that he wants a 
separate record yote on section 5155, beginning on page 13 
of the bill, or on each subsection of that section? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I should not be inclined to ask for a 
separate vote on each subsection. All that I desire is to have a 
record vote on the so-called Pepper amendments, which were 
substituted for the Hull amendments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are embraced in subsection e, are 
they not? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; the portion of the bill to which I 
refer includes section 5155 and also takes in a part of section 
5190. I should be perfectly willing to have those two voted on 
as one, and I think, in view of the parliamentary situation, 
that would be the proper procedure. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be offered, the bill will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, with 
the exception of the amendments reserved by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. : 

The amendments, with the exception of those reseryed, were 
concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments reserved by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays upon concurring in the amendments to those two sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator again state 
the sections? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The committee amendment begins on 
page 12 of the print of the bill which I have. 

Mr. EDGE. It includes section 7, in other words, does it not? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. The section numbers have been changed, 
bave they not? I think it includes section 7 and also section 8; 
but, as I have said, I am perfectly willing to vote on them to- 
gether, because they are so interrelated that it is practically 
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impossible to separate them. Therefore I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the yeas and nays shall be called upon the committee 
amendments to sections 7 and 8 of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the objections of a number 
of the Members of the Senate do not run to subsections (a), 
(b), and (d) and other subsections of section 5155 as amended, 
but run rather to the effect of the Pepper amendment on the 
Hull amendment that is contained practically in subsection (c). 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator from Missouri will per- 
mit the vote to be taken as I have suggested, then, if he so 
desires, he may offer an amendment in the Senate to subsection 
(c) of section 7, I desire simply to have a record vote on all 
of the changes of a major character. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
demanded. Are they sufficiently seconded? 

Mr. COUZENS. Lask that the amendment may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator wait for a 
moment until the Chair ascertains whether the yeas and nays 
are ordered? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, my idea in revamping the 
banking laws is that we may enact a law that will not dis- 
criminate in favor of or against either National or State 
banks. From the expressions of opinion of members of the 
committee, and their statements as to their positions, I gather 
that it is also their intention that we shall have laws on the 
subject of branch banks that will apply in equal terms to both 
State and National banks. 

In reading over the committee amendment on page 13, para- 
graph (d), I find that it is provided: 


(d) If at the date of the approval of this act there is situated in 
any State which prohibits branches a natlonal-bunking association 
which has one or more branches within the city in which the parent 
bank is located, any other national bank situated in such city may 
establish within the limits of such city branches not exceeding in 
number the aggregate number of branches maintained by each national- 
banking association. 


The purport and meaning of that paragraph of the amend- 
ment, as I construe, are that if, at any time when the State 
law permitted branch banks, a national bank within a given 
State established a branch bank or more than one branch bank, 
and subsequent to the establishment of that branch bank the 
State law was amended so as to prohibit branch banking, the 
bank established while it was legal for it to be established may 
be continued, although the revised and amended State law 
prohibits branch banking. This paragraph of the amendment, 
however, does not only provide for a continuation of the branch 
bank which was established during the time when it was legal 
for it to be so established, but it provides, in addition, that an 
equal number of branch banks may hereafter be established 
within that city by national banks. 

So far as adjusting the situation as between national banks 
is concerned, that provision, of course, would appear equitable 
as between national banks; but when, as a matter of fact, it 
is illegal for a branch of a State bank to be established, in its 
operation it necessarily works a discrimination against exist- 
ing State banks within that city and in favor of national 
banks, because it permits the establishment of further national 
banks equal to the number that have already been established 
and were at the time of establishment authorized by the State 
law. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. If the Senator from Florida will yield, he is 
addressing himself to a provision of the bill that was stricken 
out by the Senate. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am very glad to hear that it was 
stricken out. My criticism evidently has been recognized as 
just. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator made it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Others evidently recognized the same 
situation. I was out of the Chamber at the time it was 
stricken out. I happen to be like many other Senators here. 
I am not always in the Chamber, and I find that about 95 
other Senators are sometimes out when an amendment is pro- 
posed or part of a bill is stricken out. 

Mr. GLASS. I hope the Senator will pardon me for calling 
his attention to that fact. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I thank the Senator very much. 
very glad that has been done. 


I am 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole and 
reserved on the request of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE]. On that question the yeas and nays have 
already been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER]. I 
understand that if he were present he would yote as I shall 
yote. I therefore vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Howett’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Hower] is de- 
tained from the Senate on account of a death in his family. 

Mr. WILLIS (when Mr. Lenroor’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that upon this question the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is paired with the senior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. If the Senator from Wis- 
consin were present, he would yote “nay,” and if the Senator 
from Florida were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when Mr. PEPPER'S name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Peprrer] is necessarily absent to- 
day. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. : 

Mr. ERNST. I haye a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL], who would, I am informed, vote 
“nay.” I transfer that pair to the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harerson], who, if present, would vote *“ yea.” I vote 
I have a pair for the day with the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry].. Not knowing how he 
would vote on this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD]. 
I do not see him in the Chamber. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sire] and will let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness. He has a pair 
with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor]. If my 
colleague were present, he would yote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] is paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY]. If pres- 
ent, the Senater from Delaware would yote “yea” and the 
Senator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish to state that the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirp] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] has a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

The result was announced—yeas 60, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—60 
Bayard Ernst McKellar Sackett 
Bingham Fernald McLean Schall 
Blease Ferris McMaster Sheppard 
Borah Fess Mayfield Shortridge 
Bratton George Means Simmons 
Broussard Glass Metcalf Steck 
Bruce Got Moses Stephens 
Butler Hale Neely Swanson 
Caraway Harris Norbeck Trammell 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Tyson 
Couzens Johnson Overman Wadsworth 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash. Ransdell Watson 
Edge Keyes Reed, Pa. Weller 
Edwards King Robinson, Ark, Willis 
NAYS—17 

Cameron Harreld ate Wheeler 
Cummins Kendrick Pine Wiliams 
Deneen La Follette Shipstead 
Frazier MeNary Stanfield 
Gooding Norris Walsh 

NOT VOTING—19 
Ashurst Gerry Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 
Capper Gillett McKinley Smith 
Curtis Greene Pepper Smoot 
du Pont Harrison Pittman Underwood 
Fletcher Howell Reed, Mo. 


So the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole and 
reserved were concurred-in. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to offer an amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the amendment at this time. 
amendment. à 

The Cur Crerk. It is proposed to substitute for subsec- 
tion (e) of section 7 the following: 


It shall be unlawful for any member bank to establish a branch in 
any State which does not, at the time of the approval of this act, 


The Senator has the right to offer 
The Secretary will state the 
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permit banks created by or existing under the laws of such State to 
establish branches, or to establish In any State, after the approyal of 
this act, a branch beyond the corporate limits of the municipality in 
which such bank is located, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be necessary to reconsider 
the yote by which the amendinent made as in Committee of the 
Whole was concurred in before this amendment can be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood that there would be no ob- 
jection to that course. . 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, this amendment involves in 
substance the same question that was just voted upon by the 
Senate; but I have no objection to a reconsideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to a reconsidera- 
tion? The Chair hears none. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have no objection, and 
could have none, to the adoption of a large part of section T. 
I think it is well in keeping with good banking and with the 
carrying out of the purposes of the Federal reserve act. 

Section (a) of course, I think, should be adopted. Section 
(b) should be adopted. 

We have about 1,300 or more State banks in the State of 
Missouri. In the State of Missouri we have a law against 
branch banking. Our State banks in Missouri are opposed to 
subsection (e) and are in favor of the Hull amendment to the 
McFadden bill on that subject. 

I therefore ask for a vote on this amendment, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senate should understand 
that the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri is 
substantially the Hull amendment which we have just voted 
down. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole will be again concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations,’ approved November 7, 1918; to amend 
section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, 
section 5139, section 5142, section 5146 as amended, section 
5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, sec- 
tion 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as 
amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and to 
amend section 4, section 9, section 13, section 22, and section 
24 of the Federal reserve act, and section 8 of the act entitled 
‘An act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraint 
and monopolies, and for other purposes,’ approyed October 15, 
1914, as amended, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. McLEAN. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the House on the disagrecing 
votes of the two Mouses thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. McLean, Mr. Epee, and Mr. Grass conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9037) validating 
certain applications for and entries of public lands, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 7554) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; that the House had 
receded from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate Nos. 28, 29, and 87 to the said bill and concurred therein; 
that the House had receded from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 27 and concurred therein with 
an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate; and that the House further disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 20. 

ELIZABETH RIVER BRIDGE, VIRGINIA 


Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7093) granting the consent of Congress to O. Emmerson Smith, 
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F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, H. W. West, ©. M. Jordan, and 
G. Hubard Massey to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the southern branch of the Elizabeth River at or near 
the cities of Norfolk and Portsmonth, in the county of Nor- 
folk, in the State of Virginia, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Honses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Strike out all of section 1 after the word “act” in 
line 1, page 2, as follows: “The construction of such bridge 
shall not be commenced, nor shall any alterations of such 
bridge be made, either before or after its completion, until the 
plans and specifications for such construction or alterations 
have been first submitted to and approved by the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, acting jointly, and they, acting jointly, shall determine 
whether the location selected is feasible for the erection of 
such bridge without obstructions in navigation and without 
being detrimental to the development of interstate and foreign, 
as well as domestic, commerce moving to and from the par- 
ticular location on the southern branch of the Elizabeth River 
to-the inland waters of the State concerned, and whether public 
conyenience will be served by such bridge as a connecting link 
between the Federal-aid highway systems of the State of Vir- 
ginia. The said Secretaries, acting jointly, are empowered, 
and, if requested to do so, are directed, to hold public hearings 
for the full and complete determination of said precedent 
requirements,” z 

WESLEY L. JONES, 
HRAM BINGHAM, 
JAMES COUZENS, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


> E. E. DENISON, 
O. B. BURTNESS, 
TILMAN PARKS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, does this bill involye the ques- 
tion of the right of the Federal Government to exact tolls? 

Mr. BINGHAM, It does not. The bill as amended by the 
Senate gives to the Secretary of War, the Secretary of State, 
and the Secretary of Commerce the right to pass upon the 
plans for the bridge. The House committee felt that this was 
an unusual arrangement and was not necessary, and after 
conference the Senate conferees receded from their position, 
so that the bill is now in the form usually adopted. The ques- 
tion as to the plans for the bridge must be passed upon by the 
Secretary of War, as in all other cases. It merely makes the 
bill conform to the usual form of bridge measures. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 
. The report was agreed to. 


MISSISSIPPI AND MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGES 


Mr. BINGHAM. I moye to reconsider the votes by which 
the Senate yesterday ordered to a third reading and passed 
the bill (H. R. 10090) granting the consent of Congress to 
Alfred L. McCawley to construct, maintain, and operate bridges 
across the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, at Alton, III., on the 
Mississippi, and at or below Halls Ferry or Musics Ferry on 
the Missouri River. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. On page 2, line 1, I move to strike out the 
words “ Halls Ferry” and insert “ Bellefontaine.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Alfred L. MeCawley to construct, maintain, 
and operate bridges across the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers 
at Alton, IN., on the Mississippi, and at or near Bellefontaine 
on the Missouri River.” 


CAPTURED WAR DEVICES AND TROPHIES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 
2475) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
equitable distribution of captured war devices and trophies to 
the States and Territories of the United States and to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approyed June 7, 1924, which were, on page 
2, line 24, after the word “distribution,” to insert “and to in- 
clude the Canal Zone in such apportionment and distribution“; 
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on page 8, to strike out all after “not,” in Une 11, down to and 
including “apportionment,” in line 12, and insert “on or be- 
fore July 1, 1927”; on page 3, line 14, after the word “ redis- 
tributed,” to insert “to the several States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions of the United States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Canal Zone”; on page 3, line 16, after the word “rejected,” to 
insert “on or before July 1, 1928”; on page 3, to strike out all 
after “determine”; in line 18, down to and including “to” in 
line 19; and on page 3, line 21, after the word “ distribution,” 
to insert under this act, may be sold, or otherwise disposed 
of.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I can not hear 
what is going on, and I would like to hear what the Senator 
is saying. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendments suggested by the 
House are perfecting in character. They do not change the 
bill, which has been returned from the House with amendments. 
The bill passed the Senate earlier in the session. It is a 


‘measure relating to the distribution of World War trophies 


now in the hands of the War Department. 

The Senator from Arkansas will doubtless recollect that 
something like three years ago we set up by statute a method 
of distributing trophies equitably among the different States, 
the distribution within each State to be made by the governor 
of the State. It seems that certain States have not applied for 
their entire quota of trophies, and the surplus has therefore 
been left in the hands of the War Department. The depart- 
ment, however, did not feel that it has the right under the law 
to make another distribution of these so-called surplus trophies, 
and the bill is to permit the War Department to take those un- 
applied-for war trophies and give them to the States that want 
them. The House has made some comparatively unimportant 
amendments of a textual character, There is no change in the 
purpose of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suppose the States that 
have not obtained the trophies will have ample opportunity 
of doing so? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs at what time the act was 
passed giving the States the privilege of obtaining tkese 
trophies? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. June 7, 1924; two years ago. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In a great many States there are only 
biennial sessions of the legislature, and it is possible that the 
bill will deprive some of the States of the privilege of obtain- 
ing their quota, because the legislature has not yet acted. I 
do not know how it is in my own State. The legislature of a 
State may at a subsequent session, which would be a second 
session of the legislature of the State, pass an appropriation 
for the purpose of distributing the trophies within the State. 
That is the objection which occurs to me. 

I do not know how it is in my own State. We have had 
only one session of the legislature in my State since the enact- 
ment of the law. That was in April and May, 1925. It is 
possible that my State has made some proyision for obtaining 
its quota; I do not know. I would dislike very much to haye 
it precluded, if this act would preclude it, merely because the 
first session of the legislature did not act upon the question 
of making an appropriation for the distribution of the trophies. 
I just raise that point. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The passage of this bill would not 
preclude any State from getting its full quota. It merely pro- 
vides that in the event any State does not want its quota the 
surplus may go to other States. ` 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from New York whether the bill would take effect at once or 
will further time be given the States in which to make appli- 
cation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Further time will be extended in 
which to make application for this class of trophies. The 
door is not closed to the other States which still want to get 
their regular quota of trophies. 

Mr. KENDRICK. But if some of the trophies were dis- 
tributed among the States that have already received their 
quota, it would more or less limit those to be distributed to 
States that have not made application. Is not that true? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That could only happen in the event 
a State informed the War Department that it did not want 
the full quota. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from New York to concur in 
the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4547) to establish 
a department of economics, government, and history at the 
United States Military Academy, at West Point, N. Y., and 
to amend chapter 174 of the act of Congress of April 19, 1910, 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and 
fer other purposes,” and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendment, accede to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 


appointed Mr. Cameron, Mr. Hare, and Mr. Steck conferees. 


on the part of the Senate. 
LANDS AND FUNDS OF THE CROW TRIBE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8185) to amend 
sections 1, 5, G, 8, and 18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, 
entitled “An act to provide for the allotment of lands of the 
Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for other 
purposes,” and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. HARRELD. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
tae 5 on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 

air. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. HARRELD, Mr. CAMERON, and Mr. KENDRICK CON- 
ferces on the part of the Senate. 

DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE NEAR BURLINGTON, N. J. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4070) granting the consent of Congress for the construction of 
a bridge across the Delaware River at or near Burlington, 
N. J., which were, on page 1, line 4, strike out “his” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “and Clifford A. Anderson, 
their”; on page 2, line 4, strike out “his” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “and Clifford A. Anderson, their”; on 
page 2, line 16, strike out “ his" and insert in licu thereof the 
following: “and Clifford A. Anderson, their“; on page 4, line 
18, strike out “his” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“and Clifford A. Anderson, their”; on page 5, line 2, strike out 
“his” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “and Clifford 
A. Anderson, their“; and on page 5, line 11, strike out “his” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “and Clifford A. 
Anderson, their,” 

Mr. EDGE. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments made by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


VALIDATION OF PAYMENTS FOR COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS, HEAT, 
AND LIGHT, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 
2996) to validate payments for commutation of quarters, heat, 
and light, and of rental allowances on account of dependents, 
which were, on page 1, line 5, to strike out “ to officers as” and 
insert “of”; and on page*2, to strike out lines 1 to 21, inclu- 
sive, and insert; 


That where the payee responded to a needy family condition in an 
amount at least equal to the allowances obtained by him no collection 
shall be made on account of payment of the allowances to him prior to 
July 1, 1923; and amounts heretofore collected as refund of the allow- 
ances obtained in such cases prior to July 1, 1023, notwithstanding 
the protest of the payee, either by stoppage of pay, payment in cash, 
allotment of pay, or offset, shall be refunded; but this proviso shall 
not be applicable where the payee has admitted there was no de- 
pendency on him, or where he has refused to furnish evidence of the 
dependency, or where the payee has voluntarily refunded the payments 
in whole or in part, or has submitted no claim for the allowances in 
the nature of a protest against offset of his pay as refund of the 
payments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 


House amendments. 
The motion was agreed to. 


I move that the Senate concur in the 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented resolutions adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Vallejo, Calif., protesting against the 
passage of Senate bill 3335, to regulate, control, and safeguard 
the expenditure of Federal funds on construction work, which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the El Centro 
(Calif.) Chamber of Commerce, protesting against the passage 
of the so-called Smith bill, being the bill (S. 2808) to amend 
section 24 of the interstate commerce act, as amended, which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce, protesting against the 
passage of legislation providing for the compulsory consolida- 
tion of railroads and fayoring voluntary consolidations subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Ile also presented resolutions adopted by the San Diego 
County public health committee, of San Diego; the Alameda 
district of the California Federation of Women's Clubs; and 
the Los Angeles district board of the California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, all in the State of California, favoring the 
passage of the bill (H. R. 9497) providing funds for the reim- 
bursement of the Indians in California for lands taken from 
them under the 18 treaties of 1851 and 1852, and without treaty 
and under subsequent court decisions for which no compensa- 
tion has heretofore been made, which were referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Barrett Camp, 
No. 29, United Spanish War Veterans, of Alameda, Calif., 
protesting against the passage of House Dill 8538, amending 
the national defense act, by prohibiting any officer of the 
United States Army from teaching a military course in any 
school other than a purely military school, if such military 
course is a prerequisite for graduation, which Was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Riverside Post, 
No, 118, Grand Army of the Republic, and auxiliary organiza- 
tions connected therewith, including Riverside Camp, No. 23, 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, and the auxiliary 
thereto; the Woman’s Relief Corps; and Belle S. Herr Circle, 
No. 68, Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, all of 
Riverside; Sedgwick Post, No. 17, Department of California 
and Nevada, Grand Army of the Republic; Sedgwick Woman's 
Relief Corps, No. 17, Department of California and Nevada; 
Shiloh Circle, No. 21, Department of California and Nevada; 
Sarah A. Rounds Tent, No. 10, Daughters of Veterans, De- 
partment of California and Nevada; and Santa Ana Camp, 
No. 12, Sons of Veterans, Department of California and 
Nevada, in the State of California, praying for the passage of 
legislation providing increased pensions to veterans of the 
Civil War and their dependents, which were referred to the 
Committee on Vensions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr, GILLETT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2587) to amend the trading 
with the enemy act, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 818) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon; 

A bill (S. 1919) for the relief of the Portland Iron Works 
(Rept. No. 819) ; 

A bill (H. R. 815) for the relief of O. H. Lipps (Rept. No. 
820) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 6003) for the relief of Charles B. Beck (Rept. 
No. 822). 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2333) for the relief of Katherine 
Rorison, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 821) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4209) to provide for the 
establishment of the Mammoth Cave National Park in the 
State of Kentucky, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 823) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4073) to provide for the establishment of the Shenan- 
doah National Park, in the State of Virginia, and the Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park, in the States of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, and for other purposes, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 824) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) consenting that cer- 
tain States may sue the United States, and providing for trial 
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on the merits in any snit brought hereunder by a State to re- 
cover direct taxes alleged to have been illegally collected by the 
United States during the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, and vest- 
ing the right in each State to sue in its own name, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 829) thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9966) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Amy and Nayy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
thun the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 825) 
thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3884) authorizing expenditure 
of tribal funds of Indians of the Tongue River Indian Reserva- 
tion, Mont., for expenses of delegates to Washington, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 826) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9938) for the relief of Frank A. Bart- 
ling, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 827) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8486) for the relief of 
Gagnon & Co. (Inc.), reported it without -amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 828) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referréd the bill (H. R. 6729) to amend 
section 18 of the irrigation act of March 8, 1891, as amended 
by the act of March 4, 1917, reported it without amendment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4243) for the relief of Ella O'Neill Ballantyne; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 4244) granting a pension to Sarah E. Klock; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4245) granting an increase of pension to Minerva 
C. McMillan; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WILUIS: , 

A bill (S. 4246) to enforce the liability of common carriers 
for loss of or damage to grain shipped in bulk; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A bill (S. 4247) to amend and reenact sections 3, 20, 31, 33, 
and 38 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide 
a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” as 
amended by an act approved June 7, 1924, and for the insertion 
of two new sections in said act between sections 5 and 6 and 
sections 41 and 42 of said act, to be designated as “5a” and 
Ala“ of said act; to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 4248) to amend the tariff act of 1922; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 4249) to authorize the President to appoint Fred 
R. Crandall a first lieutenant of Infantry in the Regular Army 
of the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 4250) for the relief of Mrs. Ernest W. Hedlun; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

JOHN T. PEET 

On motion of Mr. CURTIS, it was 


Ordered, That the papers filed with the bill (S. 400, Goth Cong. 
1st sess.) for the relief of John T. Peet, be withdrawn from the files 
of the Senate, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

II. R. 3796. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle field of Moores Creek, N. C.; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

II. R. 10312. An act to authorize the disposition of lands no 
Jonger needed for nayal purposes; 

II. R. 10503. An act to authorize certain alterations to the 
six coal-burning batttleships for the purpose of providing better 
launching and handling arrangements for airplanes; and 

H. R. 11855. An act to amend that part of the act approved 
August 29, 1916, relative to retirement of captains, commanders, 
and lieutenant commanders of the line of the Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 
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H. R. 9914. An act providing for the inspection of the Bull 
Run battle fields from and including Centerville and to and 
including Thoroughfare Gap and Warrenton, in the State of 
Virginia ; 

H. R. 10052. An act to authorize the sale of the Mesa Target 
Range, Arizona; 5 

II. R. 10203. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey certain portions of the military reservation at Monterey. 
Calif., to the city of Monterey, Calif., for street purposes; 

H. R. 10385. An act to amend section 55 of the national de- 
fense act, June 8, 1916, as amended, relating to the enlisted 
Reserve Corps; 

H. R. 10984. An act to amend the national defense act of June 
3, 1916, as amended, so as to permit the Secretary of War to 
detail enlisted men to educational institutions; 

II. R. 11613. An act to provide for the study and investigation 
of battle fields in the United States for commemorative pur- 
poses; : 

H. R. 11762. An act to provide for the sale of uniforms to 
individuals separated from the military or naval forces of the 
United States; 

II. R. 11927. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
a portion of the Fort Ringgold Military Reservation, Tex., to 
Rio Grande City Railway Co.; 

II. R. 12043. An act to provide for the inspection of the battle 
field of Stones River, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 12103. An act to provide for the inspection of the battle 
field of Fort Donelson, Tenn. ; and 

H. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend 350 cots, 350 bed sacks, and 700 blankets for the 
use of the National Custer Memorial Association, at Crow 
Agency, Mont., at the semicentennial of the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn, June 24, 25, and 26, 1926; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

MESSAGE FROM THE MOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10860) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dispose of 
certain lighthouse reservations, and to increase the efficiency 
of the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 41) to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft in 
commerce, and for other purposes. 


REGULATION OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on Senate bill 41, 
to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft in commerce, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the report of the committee of conference, which will 
be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 41) 
to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft in commerce, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment insert the following: 

“That as used in this act, the term ‘air commerce’ means 
transportation, in whole or in part, by aircraft of persons or 
property for hire, navigation of aircraft in furtherance of a 
business, or navigation of aircraft from one place to another 
for operation in the conduct of a business. As used in this 
act, the term ‘interstate or foreign air commerce’ means air 
commerce between any State, Territory, or possession, or the 
District of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State, Territory, or possession, or the 
District of Columbia, but through the airspace over any place 
outside thereof; or wholly within the airspace over any Terri- 
tory or possession or the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 2. Promotion of air commerce. —It shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of Commerce to foster air commerce in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act, and for such purpose— 

“(a) To encourage the establishment of airports, civil air- 
ways, and other air nayigation facilities. 
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*(b) To make recommendations to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as to necessary meteorological service. 

„(e) To study the possibilities for the development of air 
commerce and the aeronautical industry and trade in the 
United States and to collect and disseminate information rela- 
tive thereto and also as regards the existing state of the art. 

“(d) To advise with the Bureau of Standards and other 
agencies in the exeentive branch of the Government in enrry- 
ing forward such research and development work as tends to 
ereate improved air navigation facilities, The Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to transfer funds available for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this subdivision to any such agency for 
carrying forward such research and development work in co- 
operation with the Department of Commerce. 

“(e) To investigate, record, and make public the causes of 
accidents in civil air navigation in the United States. 

“(f) To exchange with foreign governments through existing 
governmental channels information pertaining to civil air nayi- 
gation. 

“Sec. 3. Regulatory powers—The Secretary of Commerce 
shall by reguiation— 

„(a) Provide for the granting of registration to aircraft 
eligible for registration, if the owner requests such registration. 
No aircraft shall be eligible for registration (1) unless it is a 
civil aircraft owned by a citizen of the United States and not 
registered under the laws of any foreign country, or (2) unless 
it is a public aireraft of the Federal Government, or of a State, 
Territory, or possession, or of a political subdivision thereof. 
All aircraft registered under this subdivision shall be known 
as aircraft of the United States. 

“(b) Provide for the rating of aircraft of the United States 
as to their airworthiness. As a basis for rating, the Secretary 
of Commerce (1) may require, before the granting of registra- 
tion for any aircraft first applying therefor more than eight 
months after the passage of this act, full particulars of the 
design and of the calculations upon which the design is based 
and of the materials and methods used in the construction; 
and (2) may in his discretion accept in whole or in part the 
reports of properly qualified persons employed by the manu- 
facturers or owners of aircraft; and (8) may require the 
periodic examination of aircraft in service and reports upon 
such examination by officers or employees of the Department 
of Commerce. or by properly qualified private persons. The 
Secretary may accept any such examination and report by such 
qualified persons in lien of examination by the employees of the 
Department of Commerce. The qualifications of any person 
for the purposes of this section shall be demonstrated in a 
manner specified by and satisfactory to the Secretary. The 
Secretary may, from time to time, rerate aircraft as to their 
airworthiness upon the basis of information obtained under 
this subdivision. 

„de) Provide for the periodic examination and rating of 
airmen serving in connection with aircraft of the United States 
as to their qualifications for such service, 

„%) Provide for the examination and rating of air naviga- 
tion facilities available for the use of aircraft of the United 
States as to their suitability for such use. 

“(e) Establish air traffic rules for the navigation, protection, 
and identification of aircraft, including rules as to safe alti- 
tudes of flight and rules for the prevention of collisions be- 
tween vessels and aircraft. 

„() Provide for the issuance and expiration, and for the 
suspension and revocation, of registration, aircraft, and air- 
man certificates, and such other certificates as the Secretary 
of Commerce deems necessary in administering the functions 
vested in him under this act. Within 20 days after notice that 
application for any certificate is denied or that a certificate is 
suspended or revoked, the applicant or holder may file a 
written request with the Secretary of Commerce for a public 
hearing thereon. The Secretary upon receipt of the request 
shall forthwith (1) arrange for a public hearing to be held 
within 20 days after such receipt in such place as the Seeretary 
deems most practicable and convenient in yiew of the place 
of residence of the applicant or holder and the place where 
evidence bearing on the cause for the denial, suspension, or 
revocation is most readily obtainable, and (2) give the appli- 
cant or holder at least 10 days’ notice of the hearing, unless 
an earlier hearing is consented to by him. Notice under this 
subdivision may be served personally upon the applicant or 
holder or sent him by registered mail. The Secretary, or 
any officer or employee of the Department of Commerce 
designated by him in writing for the purpose, may hold any 
such hearing and for the purposes thereof administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, and issue subponas for the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses, or the production of books, papers, 
documents, and other evidence, or the taking of depositions 
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before any designated individual competent to administer 
oaths. Witnesses summoned or whose depositions are taken 
shall receive the same fees and mileage as witnesses in courts 
of the United States. All evidence taken at the hearing shall 
be recorded and forwarded to the Secretary for decision in the 
matter to be rendered not later than 10 days after completion 
of the henring. The decision of the Secretary, if in accordance 
with law, shall be final. The dental, suspension, or revocation 
shall be Invalid unless opportunity for hearing is afforded, 
notice served or sent, and decision rendered within the re- 
spective times prescribed by this subdivision. 

“Seo. 4. Airspace reservations.—The President is author- 
ized to provide by Executive order for the setting apart and 
the protection of airspace reservations in the United States for 
mittional defense or other governmental purposes and, in addi- 
tion, in the District of Columbia for public safety purposes: 
The several States may set apart and provide for the pro- 
tection of necessary airspace reservations in addition to and 
not in conflict either with airspace reservations established by 
the President under this section or with any civil or military 
airway designated under the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 5. Aids to air navigation.— (a) Whenever at any time 
the Postmaster General and the Secretary of Commerce by 
joint order so direct; the airways under the jurisdiction and 
control of the Postmaster General, together with all emergency 
landing fields and other air-navigation facilities (except air- 
ports and terminal landing ficlds) used in connection therewith, 
shall be transferred to the jurisdiction and control of the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the established airports and ter- 
minal landing fields may be transferred to the jurisdiction and 
control! of the municipalities concerned under arrangements 
subject to approval by the President. AN unexpended balances 
of appropriations which are available for and which haye 
been allotted for expenditure upon such airways, emergency 
landing fields, and other air navigation facilities, except air- 
ports and terminal landing flelds, shall thereupon be available 
for expenditure under the direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, in lieu of the Postmaster General, for the purposes for 
which such appropriations were made. No part of such 
unexpended balances of appropriations shall be used for the 
purchase or establishment of airports or terminal landing fields. 

„„ b) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to designate 
and establish civil airways and, within the limits of available 
appropriations hereafter made by the Congress, (1) to estab- 
lish, operate, and maintain along such airways all necessary 
air navigation facilities except airports; and (2) to chart such 
airways and arrange for publication of maps of such airways, 
utilizing the facilities and assistance of existing agencies of the 
Government so far as practicable. The Secretary of Commerce 
shall grant no exclusiye right for the use of any civil airway, 
airport, emergency landing field, or other air navigation facility 
under his jurisdiction. 

„(e) Air navigation facilities owned or operated by the 
United States may be made available for public use under such 
conditions and to such extent as the head of the department or 
other independent establishment having jurisdiction thereof 
deems advisable and may by regulation prescribe. 

“(d) The head of any Government department or other in- 
dependent establishment haying jurisdiction over any airport 
or emergency landing field owned or operated by the United 
States may provide for the sale to any aircraft fuel, oil, equip- 
ment, and supplies, and the furnishing to it of mechanical serv- 
ice, temporary shelter, and other assistance under such regula- 
tions as the head of the department or establishment may pre- 
scribe, but only if such action is by reason of an emergency 
necessary to the continuance of such aircraft on its course to 
the nearest airport operated by private enterprise. All such 
articles shall be sold and such assistance furnished at the fair 
market value prevailing locally as ascertained by the head of 
such department or establishment. All amounts received un- 
der this subdivision shall be covered into the Treasury; but 
that part of such amounts which, in the judgment of the head 
of the department or establishment, is equivalent to the cost of 
the fuel, oil, equipment, supplies, services, shelter, or other as- 
sistance so sold or furnished shall be credited to the appropria- 
tion from which such cost was paid, and the balance, if any, 
shall be credited to miscellaneous receipts. 

“(e) Section 3 of the act entitled ‘An act to increase the 
efficiency and reduce the expense of the Signal Corps of the 
Army, and to transfer the Weather Service to the Department 
of Agriculture,’ approved October 1, 1890, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new paragraph to read as follows: 

„Within the limits of the appropriations which may be | 
made for such purpose, it shall be the duty of the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, under the direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, (a) to furnish such weather reports, forecasts, warn- 
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ings, and advices as may be required to promote the safety and 
efficiency of air navigation in the United States and above the 
high seas, particularly upon civil airways designated by the 
Seeretary of Commerce under authority of law as routes suit- 
able for air commerce, and (b) for such purposes to observe, 
measure, and inyestigate atmospheric phenomena, and establish 
meteorological offices and stations.’ 

„() Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the 
Secretary of War from designating routes in the navigable air 
space as military airways and prescribing rules and regulations 
for the use thereof on routes which do not conform to civil air- 
ways established hereunder, or to prevent the Secretary of 
Commerce from designating any military airway as a civil air- 
way, and when so designated it shall thereupon become a civil 
nirway within the meaning of this act, and the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized to continue the operation of air 
navigation facilities for any military airway so designated as 
a civil airway until such time as the Secretary of Commerce 
can provide for the operation of such facilities. 

“Sec. 6. Foreign aireraft.— (a) The Congress hereby declares 
that the Government of the United States has, to the exclusion 
of all foreign nations, complete sovereignty of the air space 
over the lands and waters of the United States, including the 
Canal Zone. Aircraft a part of the armed forces of any for- 
eign nation shall not be navigated in the United States, includ- 
ing the Canal Zone, except in accordance with an authorization 
granted by the Secretary of State. 

“(b) Foreign aircraft not a part of the armed forces of the 
foreign nation shall be navigated in the United States only if 
authorized as hereinafter in this section provided; and if so 
authorized, such aircraft and airmen serving in connection 
therewith, shall be subject to the requirements of section 3, 
unless exempt under subdivision (e) of this section, 

„(e) If a foreign nation grants 2 similar privilege in respect 
of aircraft of the United States, and/or airmen serving in con- 
nection therewith, the Secretary of Commerce may authorize 
aircraft registered under the law of the foreign nation and not 
a part of the armed forces thereof to be navigated in the 
United States, and may by regulation exempt such aircraft, 
and/or airmen serying in connection therewith, from the re- 
quirements of section 8, other than the air traffic rules; but no 
foreign aircraft shall engage in interstate or intrastate air 
commerce, 

“Sec. 7. Application of existing laws relating to foreign com- 
merce.—(a) The navigation and shipping laws of the United 
States, including any definition of vessel“ or ‘ vehicle’ found 
therein and including the rules for the prevention of collisions, 
shall not be construed to apply to seaplanes or other aircraft 
or to the navigation of vessels in relation to seaplanes or other 
aircraft. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to (1) 
designate places in the United States as ports of entry for civil 
aircraft arriving in the United States from any place outside 
thereof and for merchandise carried on such aircraft, (2) de- 
tail to ports of entry for civil aircraft such officers and em- 
ployees of the customs service as he may deem necessary, and 
to confer or impose upon any officer or employee of the United 
States stationed at any such port of entry (with the consent of 
the head of the Government department or other independent 
establishment under whose jurisdiction the officer or employee 
is serving) any of the powers, privileges, or duties conferred 
or imposed upon officers or employees of the customs service, 
and (3) by regulation to provide for the application to civil 
air navigation of the laws and regulations relating to the ad- 
ministration of the customs and public health laws to such 
extent and upon such conditions as he deems necessary. 

„(e) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized by regulation 
to provide for the application to civil aircraft of the laws and 
regulations relating to the entry and clearance of yessels to 
such extent and upon such conditions as he deems necessary, 

„(d) The Secretary of Labor is authorized to (1) designate 
any of the ports of entry for civil aircraft as ports of entry 
for aliens arriving by aircraft, (2) detail to such ports of entry 
such officers and employees of the Immigration Service as he 
may deem necessary, and to confer or impose upon any em- 
ployee of the United States stationed at such port of entry 
(with the consent of the head of the Government department 
or other independent establishment under whose jurisdiction 
the officer or employee is serving) any of the powers, privi- 
leges, or duties conferred or imposed upon officers or employees 
of the Immigration Service, and (3) by regulation to provide 
for the application to civil air navigation of the laws and 
regulations relating to the administration of the immigration 
laws to such extent and upon such conditions as he deems 
necessary. 
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“Sec. 8. Additional Assistant Secretary of Commerce.—To aid 
the Secretary of Commerce in fostering air commerce and to per- 
form such functions vested in the Secretary under this act as the 
Secretary may designate, there shall be an additional Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and 
whose compensation shall be fixed in accordance with the 
classification act of 1923. Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided, the Secretary of Commerce shall administer the pro- 
visions of this act and for such purpose is authorized (1) to 
make such regulations as are necessary to execute the fune- 
tions vested in him by this act; (2) to make such expenditures 
(including expenditures for personal services and rent at the 
seat of government and elsewhere and for law books, books of 
reference, and periodicals) as may be necessary for such admin- 
istration and as may be provided for by the Congress from 
time to time; (8) to publish from time to time a bulletin set- 
ting forth such matters relating to the functions vested in him 
by this act as he deems advisable, including air navigation 
treaties, laws, and reguiations and decisions thereunder; and (4) 
to operate, and for this purpose to acquire within the limits of the 
available appropriations hereafter made by the Congress, such 
aircraft and air navigation facilities, except airports, as are 
necessary for executing the functions vested in the Secretary of 
Commerce by this act. 

“Sec. 9. Definitions—As used in this act 

“(a) The term ‘citizen of the United States’ means (1) an 
individual who is a citizen of the United States or its posses- 
sions, or (2) a partnership of which each member is an indi- 
vidual who is a citizen of the United States or its possessions, 
or (3) a corporation or association created or organized in the 
United States or under the law of the United States or of any 
State, Territory, or possession thereof, of which the president 
and two-thirds or more of the board of directors or other man- 
aging Officers thereof, as the case may be, are individuals who 
are citizens of the United States or its possessions and in 
which at least 51 per cent of the voting interest is controlled 
by persons who are citizens of the United States or its pos- 
sessions. 

“(b) The term ‘United States,’ when used in a geogrpahical 
sense, means the territory comprising the several States, Ter- 
ritories, possessions, and the District of Columbia (including 
the territorial] waters thereof), and the overlying air space; 
but shall not include the Canal Zone. 

„(e) The term ‘aircraft’ means any contrivance now known 
or hereafter invented, used, or designed for navigation of or 
flight in the air, except a parachute or other contrivance de- 
signed for such navigation but used primarily as safety equip- 
ment. 

“(d) The term ‘public aircraft’ means an aircraft used ex- 
clusively in the governmental service. 

„(e) The term ‘civil aircraft’ means 
than a public aircraft. 

“(f) The term ‘aircraft of the United States’ means any 
aircraft registered under this act. 

„(g) The term ‘air port’ means any locality, either of water 
or land, which is adapted for the landing and taking off of 
aircraft and which provides facilities for shelter, supply, and 
repair of aircraft; or a place used regularly for receiving or 
discharging passengers or cargo by air. 

“(h) The term ‘emergency landing field’ means any local- 
ity, either of water or land, which is adapted for the landing 
and taking off of aircraft, is located along an airway, and is 
intermediate to air ports connected by the airway, but which 
is not equipped with facilities for shelter, supply, and repair 
of aircraft and is not used regularly for the receipt or dis- 
charge of passengers or cargo by air. 

“(i) The term ‘air navigation facility’ includes any air 
port, emergency landing figld, light or other signal structure, radio 
directional finding facility, radio or other electrical communi- 


any aircraft other 


cation facility, and any other structure or facility, used as an 


aid to air navigation. 

“(j) The term ‘civil airway’ means a route in the navigable 
air space designated by the Secretary of Commerce as a route 
suitable for interstate or foreign air commerce. 

„(k) The term ‘airman’ means any individual (including 
the person in command and any pilot, mechanic, or member of 
the crew) who engages in the navigation of aircraft while 
under way, and any individual who is in charge of the in- 
spection, overhauling, or repairing of aircraft. 

“Seo. 10. Navigable alr space.—As used in this act, the term 
‘navigable air space’ means air space above the minimum safe 
altitudes of flight prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce 
under section 3, and such navigable air space shall be subject 
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to a publle right of freedom of interstate and foreign air 
navigation in conformity with the requirements of this act. 

“Sec, 11. Penalties—(a) It shall be unlawful, except to the 
extent authorized or exempt under section 6— 

“(1) To navigate any aircraft within any air space reserva- 
tion otherwise than in conformity with the Executive orders 
regulating such reservation. 

“(2) To navigate any aircraft (other than a foreign air- 
craft) in interstate or foreign air commerce unless such air- 
craft is registered as an aircraft of the United States or to 
navigate any foreign aircraft in the United States. 

“(3) To navigate any aircraft registered as an aircraft of 
the United States, or auy foreign aircraft, without an aircraft 
certificate or in violation of the terms of any such certificate. 

“(4) To serve as an airman in connection with any alreraft 
registered as an aircraft of the United States, or any foreign 
aircraft, without an airman certificate or in violation of the 
terms of any such certificate. 

“(5) To navigate any aircraft otherwise than in conformity 
with the nir traffic rules. 

“(b) Any person who (1) violates any provision of subdi- 
vision (a) of this section or any entry or clearance regulation 
made under section 7, or (2) any customs or public health 
regulation made under such section, or (3) any immigration 
regulation made under such section, shall be subject to a civil 
penalty of $500 which may be remitted or mitigated by the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the Treasury, or the 
Secretary of Labor, respectively, in accordance with such pro- 
ceedings as the Secretary shall by regulation prescribe. In case 
the violation is by the owner or person in command of the air- 
craft, the penalty shall be a lien against the aireraft, Any 
civil penalty imposed under this section may be collected by 
proceedings in personam against the person subject to the pen- 
alty and/or in case the penalty is a lien by proceedings in rem 
against the aircraft. Such proceedings shall conform as nearly 
as may be to civil suits in admiralty; except that either party 
may demand trial by jury of any issue of fact if the yalue in 
controversy exceeds $20, and facts so tried shall not be reex- 
amined other thun in accordance with the rules of the common 
law. The fact that in a libel in rem the seizure is made nt a 
place not upon the high seas or navigable waters of the United 
States, shall not be held in any way to limit the requirement 
of the conformity of the proceedings to civil suits in rem in 
admiralty. The Supreme Court of the United States, and under 
its direction other courts of the United States, are authorized 
to prescribe rules regulating such proceedings in any par- 
ticular not provided by law. The determination under this 
section as to the remission or mitigation of a civil penalty 
imposed under this section shall be final. In case libel proceed- 
ings are pending ut any time during the pendency of remission 
or mitigation proceedings, the Secretary shall give notice 
thereof to the United States attorney prosecuting the libel 
proceedings. : 

e) Any aircraft subject to a lien for any civil penalty 
imposed under this section may be summarily seized by and 
placed in the custody of such persons as the appropriate Secre- 
fary may by regulation prescribe and a repowt of the case there- 
upon transmitted to the United States attorney for the judicial 
district in which the seizure is made. The United States attor- 
ney Shall promptly institute proceedings for the enforcement of 
the lien ow notify the Secretary of his failure so to act. The 
aircraft shall be released from such custody upon (1) payment 
of the penalty or so much thereof as is not remitted or miti- 
guted, (2) seizure in pursuance of process of any court in pro- 
qeedings in rem for enforcement of the lien, or notification by 
the United States attorney of failure to institute such proceed- 
ings, or (3) deposit of a bond in such amount and with such 
sureties as the Secretary may prescribe, conditioned upon the 
payment of the penalty or so much thereof as is not remitted 
or mitigated. 

“(d) Any person who fraudulently forges, counterfeits, alters, 
or falscly makes any certificate authorized to be issued under 
this act, or knowingly uses or attempts to use any such fraudu- 
lent certificate shall be guilty of an offense punishable by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding three 
years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

“(e) Any person (1) who, with intent to interfere with air 
navigation in the navigable airspace or waters of the United 
States, exhibits within the United States any false light or 
signal at such place or in such manner that it is likely to be 
mistaken for a true light or signal required by regulation under 
this act, or for.a true light or signal in connection with an sir- 
port or other air navigation facility, or (2) who, after due 
warning from the Secretary of Commerce, continues to main- 
tain any false light or signal, or (3) who knowingly removes, 
extinguishes, or interferes with the operation of any such true 
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light or signal, or (4) who without lawful authority knowingly 
exhibits any such true light or sigual, shall be guilty of an 
offense punishable by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by impris- 
onment not exceeding five years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

“(f) All penalties paid under this act, shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“See. 12. Separablity—If any provision of this act is de- 
clared unconstitutional or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstance is held invalid, the validity of the remainder 
of the act and the application of such provision to other per- 
sons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

“See. 13. Time of taking effect—This act shall take effect 
upon its passage; except that no penalty shall be enforced for 
any violation thereof occurring within 90 days thereafter. 

“See. 14. Short title—This act may be cited as the ‘air 
commerce act of 1926.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

WESLEY L, JONES, 

BERT M. FERNALD, 

HIRAM BINGHAM, 

Duncan U. FLETCHER, 

Josern E. RANSDELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

JAMES S. PARKER, 

JOHN G. COOPER, 

SCHUYLER MERRITT, 

SAM RAYBURN, 

CLARENCE F. LEA, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Connecticut 
give us an explanation of the contents of the report? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The report has nlready been printed in the 
Rercord twice. I shall be very glad to explain what the confer- 
ence committee finally agreed upon. 

In the first place the two principal differences between the 
bill as it passed the Senate and the bill as it passed the House 
were matters relating to State rights and State and Govern- 
ment ownership. The bill as it passed the House gave to the 
Secretary of Commerce the right to examine pilots and air- 
planes engaged in all sorts of flying, in interstate commerce, 
foreign commerce, intrastate commerce, and even in sport flying 
and flying for experimental purposes. The bill as it passed the 
Senate gave the Secretary of Commerce merely the right to 
examine pilots and planes and to restrict flying in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

The conferees have agreed upon a compromise. The House 
recedes from its position regarding the regulation of intra- 
state commerce and the regulation of sport flying and experi- 
mental flying. 

The Senate agrees that all persons taking to the air must abide 
by the rules of the road in the air. It seemed reasonable to us 
that when the rules of the air should be set forth by the Secretary 
of Commerce all persons flying must abide by them, otherwise 
we should have constant interference with those flying in inter- 
state commerce and more likelihood of accidents. Anyone may 
fly at any time within the boundaries of a State and take his 
life in his hands and fly anything which the State permits him 
to fly if he has a State license; but he must observe the rules 
of the air and he may not engage in interstate or foreign 
commerce without the permission of the Secretary of Commerce, 
as provided in the Senate bill. 

Fer the promotion of air commerce there was very little 
difference between the two Houses except in this respect. The 
Senate did not provide for the ownership by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the use of private persons of commercial air- 
ports. The House in its bill provided for Government-owned 
airports. The conferees after a long discussion agreed that 
it was an unwise thing for the Federal Government to enter 
upon the ownership of airports, and that provision was stricken 
out. The Senate views in the matter were concurred in by the 
conferees, In future the aids to air navigation which may be 
provided by the Secretary of Commerce, whenever approprin- 
tions are available, are those air-nayigation facilities such as 
radio facilities, lighthouses, airways, charts, and emergency 
landing fields, 

The definition of an “emergency landing field” as prepared 
by the House was very unsatisfactory to the Senate, and the 
definition of “airport” was unsatisfactory. A new definition 
will be found in the bill and, as agreed to, meets the Senate's 
views. In other words, an airport as defined is what might 
correspond to a seaport, whereas an emergency landing field is 
what might correspond to a storm harbor where there is a 
Government breakwater and nothing else. In other words, the 
Federal Government under this bill may lease and regulate an 
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emergency landing field as it may operate a storm harbor with 
a breakwater, but the minute there is set up either a hangar 
for shelter purposes or a gas and oil station, or if it is used 
by any town in the vicinity for the regular taking on and 
landing of passengers and freight, it then ceases to become an 
emergency landing field and becomes an airport, and the Fed- 
eral Government will keep its hands off of it in the future. 

The object of the bill as now presented is to encourage 
municipalities to own their own airports and to permit the 
Secretary of Commerce to arrange for proper navigable air- 
ways. 

So far as air-space reservations are concerned, the President 
is authorized to provide by Executive order for the setting 
apurt and protection of air-space reservations for military, post 
¢flice, or other purposes. The States may set apart and pro- 
vide air-space reservations. The bill gives the States the right 
to say that no one shall fly low over a city or over a ball field 
or over a stadium within that State, and no one flying in inter- 
state commerce may enter into that air-space reservation which 
the States set apart for themselves. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of the 
Senator? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. There is no interference with municipal or State 
regulation? 

Mr. BINGHAM. None whatever. 

Mr. KING. Eyen though those regulations might affect, 
directly or indirectly, interstate commerce flying or flying be- 
tween States? For instance, the Senator just indicated munici- 
pal regulations with respect to the height at which aircraft 
must fly above the ground. Would any municipal regulation 
prescribed affect aircraft that flies between States, or would 
they be exempt from the operation of municipal regulations? 

Mr. BINGHAM. A municipal regulation would not affect it, 
but the bill does say that the several States may set apart and 
provide for the protection of the necessary air-space reserva- 
tions in addition to and not in conflict with the air-space 
reservations established by the President, 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that the bill sufficiently 
protects the rights of the States from regulations which may 
be set up by the Federal authorities? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will say to the Senator that I believe the 
bill does give the States full rights with regard to intrastate 
commerce. The bill only regulates interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The only penalties which apply to intrastate commerce 
or flying within the States are those concerned with the viola- 
tion of rules of the road, which the Senator will recognize 
must be uniform all over the United States if we are to have 
safety in the air; but the bill does not attempt to dictate to 
the States who they shall permit to fly or what kind of planes 
they shall fly or anything in regard to the examination and cer- 
tification of planes. 

Mr. KING. I had in mind that municipal regulations and 
State regulations might be very important for the safety of 
the people, and in order to have full operation would regulate 
in part at least interstate flyers as well as intrastate. I was 
wondering if there was anything in the bill that would restrict 
the right of the States or municipalities to adopt regulations 
which they conceived necessary for the protection of the people, 
eyen though those regulations affected individuals who are 
flying from State to State. Suppose there is a regulation that 
no person shall operate a flying machine at an altitude less 
than 150 feet or 200 feet. J 
‘ous BINGHAM. Does the Senator refer to a State regula- 
tion? 

Mr. KING. Yes; a State regulation applicable to all persons 
engaged in the operation of flying machines. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The State now under the bill has the right 
to do so, and no one in interstate commerce could operate 
against that right. 

Mr. KING. That is what I wanted to be sure of. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The rights of the States have been pro- 
tected in the bill. 

Mr. KING. I was not sure that the Senator did not state 
that the rights of the States to prescribe regulations related 
only to machines the termini of whose operations were within 
the State. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wonder if the 
Senator from Connecticut understood the Senator from Utah. 
As I understand, the Senator from Utah desires to ask whether 
machines flying in interstate commerce conld be affected by 
State regulation. As I understand, they can not. 

Mr. BINGHAM. They can not, but they can do this: The 
State can say that all air space, for instance, as the Senator 
from Utah mentioned, under 150 feet above the ground, is such 
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a reservation that no one may fly in that in interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No one may fly in that in inter- 
state commerce? 4 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes. That reservation is made by the 
State for the protection of its own citizens. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask if there is 
any limit to the rules or regulations which the States may 
make as to height of flying? 

Mr, BINGHAM. The rights of the States are completely 
pretected in regard to what they consider a safe height for a 
plane to fly in that State. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In other words, those engaged in in- 
terstate commerce must respect the rules and regulations made 
by the States? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Les. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And there is no limitation placed upon 
the right of the States in that respect? 

Mr, BINGHAM. There is no limitation placed on the right 
of the States to regulate the height at which planes must fly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is conceivable that a given State 
might stop all interstate flying. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes; if it should go crazy. i 

Mr. KING. In order that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing, I would like to give one other concrete example. Suppose 
a State should say that no machine shall fly over the city of 
Chicago or over the city of Springfield or over any other 
large city, neither intrastate nor interstate; that no machine 
shall be operated over a thickly populated district, which would 
seem to be a reasonable regulation in view of the fact that a 
machine did fall in Chicago, we remember, a few years ago, 
and killed a large number of people. Would any person operat- 
ing a machine in interstate commerce be permitted under this 
bill to violate that reasonable State regulation? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No. The rights of the States are protected, 
giving them the privilege of adopting air-space reservations, 
provided they do not conflict with the air-space reservations as 
directed by the President. 

The House had a provision whereby the Postmaster General 
and the Secretary of Commerce by joint order might direct that 
the facilities of the postal air mail should be handed over to 
the Secretary of Commerce. The Senate conferees felt that it 
was dangerous to grant to the Secretary of Commerce the air 
ports of the air mail, because that would bring the air ports 
under the ownership and direction of the Federal Government, 
and it was not our intention that any air ports should be oper- 
ated by the Federal Government. The committee thought that 
would leave the door wide open to thousands of cities desiring 
to have air ports provided by the Federal Government. The 
Federal Government has never provided seaports, but only 
facilities in between seaports. Consequently the House with- 
drew from its desire so far as air ports are concerned, but at 
any time the two Secretaries—that is, the Postmaster General 
and the Secretary of Commerce—may jointly decide that the 
airway between the air ports may be turned over to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to be operated as an airway for the public 
weal. 

In regard to the operation of aircraft, there is no particular 
change except a specification accepted on the part of the Senate 
that foreign planes may not be engaged in either interstate or 
intrastate commerce. In other words, a plane flying from 
Mexico City to Dallas, Tex., and stopping at San Antonio, may 
not pick up passengers and freight at San Antonio and carry 
them on to Dallas, Tex., even though that is not interstate 
commerce, 

The House had more provisions with regard to the admin- 
istration of ports of entry than the Senate put in, but they are 
all the usual provisions applying to navigation and were not 
objected to, but were accepted by the Senate conferees, 

With regard to definitions, the only important change, which 
I have already mentioned, is the definition of air port and 
emergency landing field. At the suggestion of certain very 
distinguished gentlemen, including Mr. Orville Wright, a defi- 
nition was put in including the words “not used regularly for 
the receipt or discharge of passengers or cargo by air.” The 
committee felt, for reasons which I previously explained, that 
it was very wise to discourage in every possible way the 
municipalities from annexing a Goyernment-owned emergency 
landing field and saying, “ We will not have our own air port; 
we will just use that field.” 

In regard to penalties, the House bill had criminal penalties 
for the violation of provisions relating to the air. The Senate 
had civil penalties only, and the House conferees withdrew 
so far as regulations were concerned, and agreed that for 
breaking the regulations with regard to examinations, with 
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regard to navigation and the rules of flying and serving with 
certificates, the penalty should merely be a civil penalty of not 
more than $500. The same rules that now apply in the navi- 
gation laws apply with regard to mitigating those penalties..- 

With regard to flying with a certificate which is counter- 
feit, a new idea so far as the Senate bill was concerned, the 
conferees agreed that the penalty for using a counterfeit cer- 
tifleate should not be as severe as that provided in the House 
bill, which was a $5,000 fine, but instead be one which is 
similar to that now in use where the master of a vessel using 
a certificate counterfeited for himself or his vessel; in other 
words, the fine is reduced to $1,000. 

The penalties for using false lights, and so forth, are the 
same as in the Senate bill. 

The law is to take effect upon its passage, but no penalty 
shall be enforced for any violation thereunder occurring within 
90 days thereafter. 

The two principal differences between the bills were regard- 
ing regulation of intrastate commerce, from which the House 
receded, and with regard to the Government ownership of air 
ports, from which the House receded, 

Mr. KING. Does the bill surround the obtaining of a license 
with so many difficulties that it would be almost impossible to 
get a license? 

Mr. BINGHAM. On the contrary, the bill will be found to 
be the most liberal bill with regard to civil aviation possessed 
by any country. It is not necessary for a pilot to come to 
Washington, A provision has been inserted whereby the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, when he satisfies himself of the qualifica- 
tions of a private individual for the giving of an examination 
or for the examination of a plane, may, if he chooses, permit 
that private individual to make an examination of a plane and 
an examination of a person, and until such time as he finds 
that the private individual is improperly exercising that right 
he may grant that right to the private individual. 

Another interesting provision has been adopted. The Sena- 
tor will realize that, although a plane may be certified to as 
being airworthy, if it makes a rough landing on the next day 
it might not be airworthy the day after, and yet in ocean 
navigation a certificate of seaworthiness would last easily for 
six months or a year. The committee felt that it was ad- 
visable to give the Secretary of Commerce the privilege of 
making frequent examinations, and also the privilege of re- 
quiring those engaged in air commerce to haye daily inspec- 
tions and to submit reports from time to time to him so that 
he might keep track of the daily condition of the planes. Fur- 
thermore, in order that no one now haying a plane might be 
deprived of the privilege of having it examined, without hav- 
ing it thrown out, the committee provided that for the first 
eight months after the bill goes into effect the Secretary may 
license such a plane without having a complete set of drawings 
and the design according to which it was built. In the future, 
however, in order to avoid the necessity of examining the 
inside of the plane, the design of the plane may be submitted 
to him before the plane shall be actually built, and if the 
design is approved the plane may then be certified without 
that kind of an examination which would cause a great deal 
of delay. 

Furthermore, in England, as the Senator knows, the business 
of individual flying has been greatly retarded by the very high 
cost of the fees charged. Although England has certain regu- 
lar airplanes operating between London and the continent and 
has a greater transportation business in the way of the regu- 
lar carriage of passengers and freight than has hitherto been 
seen in this country, except in connection with the air mail, 
the English haye charged a high fee and have provided a very 
severe type of examination for those engaged in private flying, 
with the result that there are very few airplanes engaged in 
private flying in England at the present time. This bill does 
not charge a fee for that purpose; in fact, it does not require 
an examination of the person engaged in private flying for 
pleasure or for experimental purposes. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, I have been very much inter- 
ested in the explanation which the Senator from Connecticut 
has given of the conference report. It seems to me, consider- 
ing that we are entering upon a new field, the committee is 
entitled to a great deal of credit for what it has done, and I 
feel like congratulating its members. 

At the same time the Senator from Connecticut has told us 
of one proyision that involves a very serious-matter and de- 
seryes careful consideration before we agree to the conference 
report. I understand the conference report provides for mu- 
nicipal ownership of airports. Am I right in that? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Nebraska misunderstood 
the Senator from Connecticut. The conference report does 
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not provide for municipal ownership of airports, but it en- 
courages it by not providing for Federal ownership. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is worse yet, Mr. President. It encour- 
ages. municipal ownership, the Senator says. This is a new 
method of transportation. If we are going to encourage 
municipalities to own airports the next thing we know we shall 
be encouraging them to own the entire system of transporta- 
tion, including their street railways, their electric-light plants, 
and so forth, In other words, we are driving our municipalities 
toward socialism, to public ownership of public utilities. I am 
dumfounded that the great Senator from Connecticut should 
get behind a proposition of this kind. 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘The Senator from Connecticut would like 
to say to the Senator from Nebraska that it has been the cus- 
tom from time immemorial for municipulities to control their own 
seaports, and this is merely in the line of immemorial custom. 

Mr. NORRIS. There has not been any immemorial custom 
about a municipality owning an airport. Mr. President, I am 
still a young man, and yet I can remember when the airplane 
was invented. I saw the first one of them fly. 

Mr. BORAH. It did not fly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it flew quite a distance. I have seen the 
airplane developed. Now, with this new method of transporta- 
tion which is likely to, and some people think will, revolutionize 
the existing methods of transportation, we find a committee of 
the Senate urging municipalities to own their own airports or 
landing places. Are we going to interfere with private owner- 
ship of those things? Suppose I want to go up into Connecticut 
and acquire, own, and operate a landing place for flying ma- 
chines. I will be confronted at onee with an act of Congress, 
sponsored by the great Senator from Connecticut, under which 
the United States may put me out of business, an act of Con- 
gress which urges the municipalities to own such landing places 
and seeks to keep me from owning and operating one, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator from Nebraska be so good 
as to point out anything in the conference report which would 
discourage a private citizen from owning an airport? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not read the report, of course; I am 
taking the Senator's word for it; but the Senator has said 
here in the presence of this august body that the bill not only 
permits municipal ownership of landing places, of airports, but 
that it encourages it. . 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Connecticut should have 
said that the bill as agreed to in conference encourages munici- 
pal and private ownership of airports. 

Mr. NORRIS. That relieves me a great deal. If there is 
some provision in it that will assist private ownership it will 
remove a great deal of the odium that I feared would have 
attached to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to- 


JURISDICTION OVER CONDUIT ROAD IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 10896) to provide for transfer of jurisdiction over the 
Conduit Road, District of Columbia, which was read twice by 
its title. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senate on the 
last evening when the calendar was under consideration passed 
a bill identical with the House bill which has just been laid 
down. The House, however, passed its own bill. As the two 
measures are identical, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House bill may be put upon its passage at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enactcd, eto., That jurisdiction and control over the Conduit 
Road for its full width in the District of Columbia between Foxhall 
Road and the District line, excepting a strip 19 feet wide within the 
lines of said road, the center of which is coincident with the center 
of the water supply conduit, is hereby transferred from the Secretary 
of War to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and prop- 
erty abutting thereon shall be subject to any and all lawful assess- 
ments which may be levied by the said commissioners for public im- 
provements, the same as other private property in the District of 
Columbia: Provided, That all municipal laws and regulations shall 
apply to the entire width of the said road in the District of Columbia 
in the same degree that they apply to other streets and highways in 
the sald District. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


The question is on agreeing 
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EXHIBITION DANCE OF HOPI INDIANS 


Mr, CAMERON. Mr. President, I desire to announce for the 
benefit of my friends and colleagues who may be interested 
that on Saturday morning at 11 o'clock a band of selected Hopi 
Indians from the Arizona Reservation, who are en route to the 
sesquicentennial celebration in Philadelphia, will give an exhi- 
bition snake dance in front of the Capitol, and, on behalf of the 
Indians, El Zaribah Temple of the Mystic Shrine, of Phoenix, 
and the State of Arizona, I extend an invitation to everyone 
to witness this unusual Indian dance. 

It is unnecessary to go into details, for most of the Senators 
are somewhat familiar with the history of this dance. The 
Hopi Indians are one of the primitive, yet one of the most 
wonderful, tribes of Indians on the American Continent. This 
well-known snake dance has been attended on the native reser- 
yation in Arizona by people from all over the world. It por- 
trays a solemn religious ritual of the tribe itself, who seek by 
this demonstration before the Congress of the United States and 
the public to show its sincerity and religious character and 
thus allay what they deem the unfair effort on the part of 
some people to deprive them of the right to conduct this reli- 
gious ceremony. 

This in no way is a commercial proposition, and I trust that 
all will be present. 

LANDS IN MICHIGAN FOR PARK PURPOSES 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7482) to provide 
for conveyance of certain lands in the State of Michigan for 
State park purposes and requesting a conference with the 
Sennte on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I move that Senate bill 
786, relative to the retirement of civil-seryice employees, 
be made the unfinished business, and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration thereof at this time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against the motion that it is an impossibility under the rules of 
the Senate to make-any measure the unfinished business by 
that kind of a proceeding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can not be made the un- 
finished business in the form in which the motion has been 
stated. ; 

Mr. STANFIELD. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 786. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator please 
permit the Senate to dispose of the message from the House of 
Representatives which has just been laid down in regard to 
the action of the House on the amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 7482? The Chair will state that the message from 
the House relates to a measure in which, he thinks, the Senator 
from Oregon is interested. The clerk will again read the title 
of the bill. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 7482) to provide for 
conveyance of certain lands in the State of Michigan for State 
park purposes. 

Mr. STANFIELD. 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGES 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. NORBECK. I move now that the Senate proceed to the 
Cie hans of Senate bill 2607, known as the migratory 
bird bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
motion is debatable, I assume. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is, 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President, as I understand, the so-called 
migratory bird bill provides for a sanctuary for birds in 
Which private citizens are to be given licenses to shoot birds. 

Mr. NORBECK. I do not think that is exactly a fair state- 
ment. If the Senator will permit me, I will try to explain it a 
little better than that. The bill provides 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. $ 

Mr. KING. While the Senator is explaining the bill, I wish 
he would explain whether or not it provides that in order to 
shoot, one must procure a Federal license; that if he violates 
any of the multitudinous rules and regulations under the treaty 
that was entered into with Great Britain and Canada, he is 
Hable to indictment by a Federal grand jury and to be dragged 


I move that the Senate recede from its 
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hundreds of miles away from home to be tried; also, that if one 
violates any of the rules and regulations set up by the Bio- 
logical Survey of the Agricultural Department, he is also 
liable to be dragged hundreds of miles away from home and 
indicted by a grand jury and put on trial in a Federal court. 
Will the Senator please explain if this bill does not contain 
those very salutary provisions? 

Mr. NORBECK. Permit me to ask the Senator from Utah 
whether the present law so provides? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to ask whether this bill has been 
taken up for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
that effect. 

Mr. NORBECK. A motion is pending to that effect. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator who made the motion going to 
debate the motion? , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is debatable; 
and the Chair supposes that any Senator who desires to do 
so may debate it. 

Mr. NORBECK. The debate has started on it. There was 
no chance to make any explanation of the bill at all. 

Mr. DILL and Mr. WILLIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yleld; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield first to the Senator from Washing- 
ton, if he desires to make just a brief remark. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say that if this bill 
were simply a bill to provide a sanctuary for birds I should be 
most heartily in favor of it, and I think the Congress ought to 
pass it; but when it is a bill that provides a sanctuary for 
birds, and then provides that the Federal Government shall 
license men to go out and shoot those birds in certain parts of 
it—and naturally the men who will get such licenses and do 
that shooting are men who live near the area of this migratory- 
bird reserve 

Mr. NORBECK. The men who live in Chicago and New 
York have private shooting clubs, so they will be taken care 
of otherwise. 

Mr. DILL. There are a good many people who live in other 
sections of the country besides Chicago and New York; and I 
do not see why the Federal Government should provide a shoot- 
ing ground for people who live in those sections, even if they 
do not haye any other shooting ground. 

This bill has not passed the House. There is other legisla- 
tion pending here that is, in effect, emergency legislation. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] has a retirement bill 
that is very important. There is a radio bill pending here that 
is extremely important. If this session of Congress adjourns 
without enacting radio legislation the whole radio situation 
may become topsy-turvy. The United States District Court of 
Chicago has decided that the Government can not prosecute a 
man or a company who seizes a wave length and uses it in 
defianee of the Government, because the law passed in 1912 is 
ambiguous. It was not passed for the purpose of coyering 
radio broadcasting, but for wireless telegraphy. 

The radio industry has grown in this country until it in- 
yolves hundreds of millions of dollars. The annual sale of 
radio sets now runs into hundreds of millions of dollars 
Literally millions of our people are dependent upon radio for 
their education and their entertainment and their amusement. 
It has become a great cultural force in this country. The 
House has already passed a bill on this subject, and the Senate 
bill that has been reported here varies from the House bill 
rather widely. Unless this bill is taken up and passed by 
the Senate within a reasonable time before adjournment, there 
is no hope of a conference report being agreed to before the 
session adjourns, 

Mr. NORBECK. Let me suggest that there is no constitu- 
tional time fixed for adjournment. There will be plenty of 
time to take cure of these measures. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator knows that after the farm legis- 
lation is disposed of there is not going to be very much more 
done at this session of Congress, Congress is going to adjourn 
and go home about that time. So I say it seems to me that 
with these other measures pressing we could well take up 
some other bill than the migratory bird bill. It is not pressing, 
and it is especially not pressing that the Government should 
supply shooting grounds for people who live in that section of 
the country where this migratory-bird area is to be established. 

Mr. MAYFIELD and Mr. WILLIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 


A motion has been made to 
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Mr. NORBECK. I decline to yield further just now. 
will yield to the Senator from Ohio in just a minute. 

This bill is a conservation measure. The purpose of it is 
to establish bird refuges where the migratory birds may rest, 
may hutch their young, and may raise them. Nothing would 
please me better than to provide for no shooting whatever in 
the migratory-bird areas; but we have tried that, and we can 
not get an appropriation to enforce it. Therefore, this other 
plan has been adopted of requiring a Federal license to be 
taken out by everybody who shoots, whether he shoots in 
the reserve or not, and to permit a limited amount of shooting 
in the reserve, such as the Department of Agriculture will 
authorize. 

it is true that the bill does provide a Federal license fee of 
$1 for those who shoot migratory birds; but it will also keep 
the migratory birds from becoming extinct. It is an important 
measure in that respect. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Can the Senator state how much money 
would be collected by the Federal Government under this bill 
from the license fees and how many game wardens would be 
appointed to carry out the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. In reply to the distinguished Senator from 
Texas I will say that it is impossible to answer that question 
definitely, because no one knows how many Federal game 
licenses will be taken out; but no doubt there would be a 
large sum, possibly a million dollars. The law provides that 
60 per cent of the money so received shall be used for aecquir- 
ing these bird refuges and that not more than 40 per cent of 
it shall be used for the enforcement of the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, who will take the title to 
the refuges? 

Mr. NORBECK. The Federal Government; and the bill pro- 
vides that the Attorney General of the United States must pass 
on the title. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is there anything in the bill that provides 
that the Government shall buy land for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a bird reserve? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. 
wherever possible. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has the Senator investigated the question 
of whether the Government can buy land for other than gov- 
ernmental purposes? 

Mr. NOREBECK. Yes; and this bill passed the Senate two 
years ago in almost exactly the same form. It passed the 
House during the last session. We were unable to get it to a 
vote here at that time. Then, just as now, each Senator felt 
that his own bill was the most important, and we have spent 
enough time talking about which bills are the most important to 
have passed some legislation. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. President, I simply wanted to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator. I am not interposing any objection to 
his suggestion. I shall be glad to vote to take up his bill, but 
I wanted to ask him about another matter, recalling that he 
is the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Pensions. 

I have before me a calendar of the Senate, on which there 
is a large number of special pension bills—omnibus bills, they 
are called—including perhaps three or four thousand claims 
for the relief of Civil War veterans and their widows. Also, 
there has been a general understanding that before adjourn- 
ment there would be action upon a general pension bill for 
those claimants. I desire to know of the Senator what plans 
he is making in that respect. It is a proper subject to be 
considered, I think, as we are determining what is to be 
taken up. 

Mr. NORBECK. Replying to the Senator from Ohio, I will 
state that I appreciate his sincere interest in pension legisla- 
tion. I assure him that the members of the committee of which 
I am the chairman are deeply concerned about it also. I may 
add that there has been more progréss on pension legislation at 
this session than at any other session since I came here five 
years ago. e 

The veterans of the country have been clamoring for some 
relief in their old age, but our legislation has been caught in a 
jam here and has failed to become law. It is true that the 
Senate committee have maintained an attitude that has been 
very popular with the veterans by asking for a whole lot and 
getting nothing, The committee this time were of the opinion 
that we should take the thing more seriously and try to get 
what we could get. The result was that the Senate committee 
took the Spanish War bill as it came from the House and cut 
out certain features, leaying the marriage date of widows as it 
was before, so that those who got married after the bill was 
introduced and should become widows would not be the bene- 
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ficiaries of the law, but every woman married within 30 years 
after the close of the war is eligible to pension under the bill as 
it passed. The Senate committee cut out the retroactive fea- 
tures of the bill and got it in a much more conservative shape 
than the House had it, and I am pleased to note that the 
amendments were cohcurred in by the House, and the bill has 
been signed by the President. 

The Senator will also recall that we have had a large number 
of omnibus bills here on the calendar for a long time. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
to interrupt him, has not the committee arranging the order in 
which bills shall be taken up on the floor murked out a place 
for the pending pension bills which will insure their consid- 
eration very soon? 

Mr. NORBECK. Exactly so. I am getting to that. I have 
made several efforts to bring up the omnibus bills, and no doubt 
90 per cent of the Senate are in favor of them, but one or two 
Senators have always objected to their being taken up on the 
calendar, and we have not been able to get to them. The Re- 
publican steering committee, however, in working out their 
| problems, have provided a place for pension legislation, includ- 
ing all the bills that are pending or that may be brought in in 
the meantime, and I assure the Senator from Ohio that there 
is not any danger of this session of Congress adjourning with- 
out considering pension legislation seriously. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORBECK, I yield. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senators from South Dakota 
and Ohio that a few years ago the Senate Committee on Pen- 
sions reported a bill increasing the pensions of all Civil War 
veterans to $50 per month, regardless of age, condition, finan- 
cial or otherwise, or whether suffering from any disabilities or 
not, The measure was a pure service pension bill. Of course, 
there were many old soldiers who were receiving pensions for 
injuries or disabilities who were receiving larger amounts. It 
was stated during the consideration of the bill by representa- 
tives of the old soldiers and their organization that if it be- 
came n Jaw no further requests would be made for general 
legislation, 

Mr. WILLIS. May I ask the Senator who made that state- 
ment? 

Mr. KING. It was made by a number of the representatives 
of old soldiers who appeared before the committee, and sub- 
stantially the same statement was made by the Senator who 
had charge of the measure on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. NORBECK. May I ask what Senator made it? 

Mr. KING. Senator McCumber. I was a member of the 
Pension Committee at the time, and I recall that such repre- 
sentations were made. I do not mean to say that that is an 
estoppel, because nothing can estop or will estop the Senate 
of the United States—and, of course, I would not speak of the 
other body, because that would be unparliamentary—from 
granting pensions and bounties and subsidies for various pur- 
poses as long as there is a dollar in the Treasury or an oppor- 
tunity to float Government bonds. We will continue to pass 
pensions and benefices and subsidies until there will be a 
deficit or an incrense in the burdens of taxation. So there 
need not be the slightest concern, may I say to my friend from 
Ohio, about pensions. He need have no anxiety or concern 
about any bill that will take money out of the Treasury of the 
United States. It is the view of many that there should be no 
money in the Treasury. Congress will take it all if it can; we 
will go to the bottom, and then we issue bonds. If there is 
any extravagant body on earth, it is the Senate of the United 
States; and if there is any legislative body in the world that 
makes louder professions of economy and exercises less judg- 
ment in the matter of many appropriations it is the Senate 
of the United States. 

Of course, I do not include the able Senator from Ohio. 
His great interest in this matter evidences his desire to pursue 
a course of economy, and no one can say that the approach of 
the senatorial election in Ohio has anything to do with it— 
of course not. The Senate is not interested in the coming 
election ; it is wholly disinterested in the legislation considered ; 
and appropriations and professed relief for farmers and mag- 
nificent gestures made from time to time in behalf of the agri- 
cultural interests are not superinduced by the approach of the 
next election. It is purely statesmanship, disinterestedness 
upon the part of Senators. 

Now, one observation which I may make with respect to the 
bill before us: 

A question was propounded by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MAYFIELD] to the Senator from South Dakota with regard to 
the amount of license fees that will be obtained under this bill. 
I have heard yarious statements as to the amount; some that 
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the minimum will be $1,000,000 and that the maximum will be 
$5,000,000. Let us assume that it is $1,000,000; that will mean 
that $400,000 will go for the salaries and expenses of Federal 
employees. 

Mr. NORBECK. Not to exceed that. 

Mr. KING. Not to exceed that; but that means when Con- 
gress says not to exceed 40 per cent that the.employees of 
the Government will take 40 per cent. Not to exceed 60 per 
cent, it is alleged, shall be available for the purchase of lands. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I suggest, though, that 
nobody pays a cent unless he wants to. There is no compulsion 
upon him to pay. 

Mr. KING. Of course, no one is required to take out a license, 
but I have no doubt that hundreds of thousands of persons will 
‘obtain Federal licenses, and I have no doubt that some who ob- 
tain licenses will at some time infract some of the provisions 
of the numerous rules and regulations promulgated by the 
bureaucrats of the Agricultural Department, and run the risk of 
being taken hundreds of miles from home, indicted by a Fed- 
eral grand jury, and tried in a Federal court. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the Senator has not yet an- 
swered the question which I propounded to him a while ago, 
and that is whether the present migratory bird treaty does 
not also take the yiolator into the Federal court in the same 
way? . 

Mr. KING. Undoubtedly the present law—but I shall not 
trespass upon the Senator's time to discuss it now—does con- 
tain penal provisions and does provide for the trial of persons 
violating the provisions of the law in Federal courts. 

Mr. NORBECK. Then the Senator’s objection is against the 
present law and not aguinst the proposed law. 

Mr. KING. The bill the Senator is proposing now is a dif- 
ferent bill from the measure which is upon the statute books. 
Otherwise the Senator would not be asking for its passage. 
If he is satisfied with the existing law, then why is he pro- 
posing a new law? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that the only thing this bill does is to preyent one from taking 
migratory birds and destroying their nests and their eggs. It 
provides people may hunt birds of that kind, provided they 
pay the insignificant sum of $1. They can hunt on their own 
land or the lands they rent or lease, or upon which they re- 
side, without paying a cent, 

Mr. NORBECK. And a farmer may hunt on his own land 
without a license. Children up to 16 years of age require no 
license. 

Mr. ASHURST. 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is obyious that within a fortnight or 
three weeks Congress will adjourn. I am willing to assert 
such as a prophecy or as a belief as to what is going to happen. 

Mr. NORBECK. We have all made those prophecies every 
summer and found that we were mistaken. We have always 
stayed longer than we said we were going to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Be that as it may, on the 27th of April last 
I called attention to the fact that there were two bills for the 
relief of ex-service men that ought to be considered, and I 
spoke in part as follows on that date: 


Obyiously we are approaching a time when Members are thinking 
of ndjournment; but I shall oppose an adjournment, and I hope to 
enlist the support of other Senators in opposing any adjournment, 
unless and until legislation is passed granting the needed relief de- 
manded by the veterans of the World War. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 


At that time I placed in the Recor, as appears on pages 
8284 et sequitur, the reports from the House committees showing 
the need of such legislation. I will not now trespass upon the 
time and courtesy of the Senator who yielded to me by recount- 
ing all the features of those reports, but I do ask Senators to 
examine the Record of that day and see how important those 
bills are. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I know of no Senator who 
differs in that respect from the Senator from Arizona. There- 
fore, when the turn of each of those bills comes it will get 
favorable consideration. 

Mr. ASHURST. Their turn will never come unless some 
one places driving force behind the bills and brings them to 
a turn. No matter how virtuous a bill, it is naturally inherent 
in legislative procedure for such bills to be lost unless they 
are pressed 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that one of the bills referred to has 
already passed the Senate, 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; the bill was for the conversion of in- 
surance, but I now refer to the Watson bill and to the Reed 
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bill. Will the Senator from Utah, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, advise as to the status of those bills? 

Mr. SMOOT. If I am not mistaken, the Reed bill passed 
the Senate. 

Mr, ASHURST. That was the bill for the conversion of 
insurance, but is not what I am now referring to. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the other bills are concerned, the 
committee will meet Monday at 10.30, and the question of the 
reporting of further bills from the committee will be discussed 
at that meeting. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have faith in the Finance Committee. I 
think the members of that committee are as zealous in behalf 
of bills for ex-seryice men as is any other Senator. I availed 
myself of the privilege on the 27th of April last to call atten- 
tion to these soldier relief bills. One is Senate bill 3694, in- 
troduced by the Senator from Pennsylyania [Mr. REED], and 
the other is Senate bill 3695, introduced by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 

They are meritorious measures in behalf of ex-service men. 
They haye been reported favorably by the House committee, 
and they should be passed before Congress adjourns for this 
session. 

I have received scores of letters in behalf of the bird bill 
and I have no doubt it will pass. It is suggested by a Senator 
sitting near me that I should not admit that it is a meritorious 
bill. It may be meritorious, but I doubt if it has such tran- 
scendent merit as to place it ahead of soldier-relief legislation. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I want to supplement what 
the senior Senator from Arizona has said, not in criticism or 
us yoicing any objection to the immediate consideration of the 
bill sought to be called up by the Senator from South Dakota, 
but I attach such importance to the two bills to which the 
Senator from Arizona has referred that I think they merit 
the attention of the Finance Committee and should be passed 
before this session of Congress adjourns. 

We are drawing near the close of the session, but I doubt if 
this session of Congress owes any greater- duty to any one 
person than it does to the ex-service men. I think these meas- 
ures carry with them such weight and such force as to entitle 
them and the beneficiaries under them to the early, the serious, 
and the full consideration of this and the other branch of the 
Congress. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. Does the Senator know whether the 
steering committee has considered placing these bills on the 
program at this session? 

Mr. BRATTON. I do not. That is one thing I had in mind 
in rising at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the steering committee can not 
consider what bills will be taken up until the bills are reported 
and are on the calendar. The steering committee can not go 
to a committee and say, “You have to report out this bill.“ 
After bills get upon the calendar the steering committee is 
ready to act upon any bill in which any Senator is interested, 
if he will appear before it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, that makes it more impor- 
tant than ever that the Finance Committee give early atten- 
tion to those bills in order that the steering committee may in 
turn give its attention to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill for veterans’ relief to which I re- 
ferred a while ago, which was reported from the Finance Com- 
mittee, did not even go on the calendar. Unanimous consent 
was asked, and it was passed without a word of explanation, 
without a word in favor of it or a word against it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator refers to the 
bill that was reported by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
REED] the other day? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. ASHURST, I know the Senator wishes to be accurate, 
and he is usually accurate, but the Senator from Pennsylvania 
made an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. He made an explanation of an amendment, 
which took him just about half a minute. There was an amend- 
ment to the bill, and that amendment was explained by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, but an explanation of the proyi- 
sions of the bill would haye taken quite a while. The Senator 
will remember that it did not take more than three minutes to 
pass the bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is a sad commentary upon the 
Senate. If we are passing bills that way, we ought to be 
disbanded, 
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Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from New Mexico, Jet me say that I was here when 
that bill for conversion of insurance was passed, and not arro- 
gating to myself any superior information, I knew. the sub- 
stance of the bill, and I uttered a word of gratification. when 
the bill passed. I do not want the Senate to be accused of pass- 
ing a bill and not having known at the time what the bill was. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to criti- 
cize either the Finance Committee or the stecring committee 
of the majority party, but I do say that I think the responsi- 
bility rests upon the majority party to see that these two bilis 
fre considered, and are brought before the Senate in the regu- 
lar way, and that we are given an opportunity to pass upon 
thei« merits. I appeal to the majority party, which is in con- 
trol of the machinery here, to see that that is done before talk 
of adjournment seriously. goes the rounds. 

As to whether the bill is given a place on the program of 
the steering committee or whether it comes direct from the 
Finance Committee, or what the detailed procedure is, is a 
matter of inconsequential importance here. The important 
thing is to give these two bills a chance to pass upon their 
merits instead of letting them die in the committee or through 
failure to get them on the steering committee’s program. It 
is for that that I appeal in behalf of these two measures, and 
I, for one, shall oppose any proposal for final adjournment 
until I exhaust my efforts in that respect. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a day or two ago a unanimous- 
consent agreement was entered into for a night session to- 
morrow night for the consideration of unobjected bills on the 
calendar, I am told there is fo be a meeting in Virginia that 
will call away a number of Senators, and there are other 
meetings in which Senators are interested, and I have been 
asked to request unanimous consent to vacate that order. I 
want to state that if that is done, I shall ask for a night 
session early next week for the consideration of the calendar. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent to vacate the order for 
the meeting to-morrow night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request propounded by the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, I shall not object if the 
Senator from Kansas can assure us that we shall have a night 
early next week for the calendar. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am satisfied, I will say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin, that no one will object to the setting aside of a 
night early next week for the consideration of the calendar, 
aud I shall make the request carly in the week, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to vacat- 
ing the order for a session to-morrow eveuing? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, before the Senate 
concludes to set aside the really important business of the 
Senate to take up this migratory bird bill, I think it might as 
well be understood that the passage of the bill is going to be 
resisted. It is not going to be a unanimous-consent bill by 
any manner of means. 

I think this is a piece of very vicious and wholly uncalled-for 
legislation. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. NORBECK, The Senator has the same view regard- 
ing the migratory bird treaty also, that it is a vicious instru- 
ment, has he not? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think it was a very bad piece of 
business. But what has that to do with the vice of this partic- 
ular bill? The Senator might as well haye asked me what was 
my opinion of the fall of Sodom and Gomorrah. It would 
have been equally pertinent. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wanted the Senate to know that this was 
not anything new, but that the Senator’s attitude toward all 
Federal legislation for the protection of wild game has always 
been the same. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It has not been the same on this 
bill, because this atrocity has just been brought out. It is 
very true that I opposed the enactment of a Federal law to 
regulate game. I opposed it on the ground that it was uncon- 
stitutional legislation. I opposed it so suecessfully on that 
ground that finally its proponents concluded that they had in 
some way to bolster it up and try to make it constitutional. 
Accordingly they waited until the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain had been signed, and then they 
brought the legislation forward as in aid of a treaty and in 
that way secured a declaration that the bill was constitutional. 
With all the respect in the world to the Supreme Court, that 
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decision contains some language that is at war with practically 
all the other decisions ever rendered by that great tribunal. 
So that as a matter of fact it is now established, at least until 
the matter comes before the Supreme Court again, that Con- 
gress has the power to regulate bird life. But that does not 
mean that the pending bill ought to be enacted into law by any 
manner of means. A power to do a thing does not imply at 
üll that it ought to be done, for the power to do is the power 
also not to do or to use a little common sense in doing a partic- 
ular thing. 

Mr. President, the whole trend of modern legislation is to 
concentrate power here in Washington, to create a Iot of spies, 


regulators, and other varieties of human scum, and to turn 


them loose on the people of the United States. We have under 
taken to regulate everything from the birth of babies to the 
creation of international tribunals, and a lot of Senators sought 
to surrender the sovereignty of the United States to those inter- 
national tribunals: Every time the people have had a chance 
to speak on it they have been engaged in the delectable ex- 
perience of retiring certain of the proponents of those measures 
to private life. 

We stand here and constantly taik about stopping the busi- 
ness of centralization, and the first time any individual can 
conceive of some new patent remedy for human ills he totes 
it down bere to Washington, and we proceed immediately to give 
it the sanction of a statute. This measure ought to be en- 
titled “A bill to raise a large sum of money annually to hire 
some additional Government sneaks and to interfere with 
the rights and privileges of the States to regulate their own 
business and their own affairs.” There are a lot of men who 
do a great deal of talking about protecting game. What busi- 
ness does the Government have with the question of the killing 
of a wild duck that was hatched in Kansas and raised on 
a Kansas farm and killed by a Kansas boy? Under what 
clause of the Constitution did it get any right to say that a 
jay bird that picks up a grubworm in the State of Kansas 
and flies across to the State of Missouri and swallows the 
worm is engaged in interstate commerce? [Laughter.] It is 
just about as idiotic as it was to say that commerce between 
the sexes perpetrated in a certain State is commerce between 
States because they crossed the State line. 3 

Of course, the Supreme Court takes back all these doctrines 
when it is confronted by an important proposition, It is said 
that if a man and a woman crossed the State line on a street 
car and go into a State and do something wrong they should 
be punished because they were violating interstate commerce ; 
but when Congress enacts a statute that provides that if some 
employers hired little children to make goods in a State, made 
for the purpose of being shipped into another State, that it 
should be prohibited, the Supreme Court promptly says that 
that was an undue extension of the principles of interstate 
commerce, I am a great defender of courts, but I do not 
think courts are infallible. Two or three times the Supreme 
Court has held that that which is manufactured forsthe purpose 
of commerce and sent In interstate cominerce can not be con- 
trolled at the souree of its creation; but if a blue jay perches 
himself on top of a bit of Kansas alfalfa and then flies over 
into Missouri, he is an interstate commerce agency, if not an 
tuterstate commerce commission, The blue jay may have been 
hatched in Kansas and never got outside the State; and if he 
is killed in the nest where he was hatched, it is interstate 
commerce, 

Now, what is the bill that we are asked to consider? The 
present law exists and now it is proposed to appoint a com- 
mission, a roving sort of commission, with two Senators on 
it, expenses paid, and with the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Postmaster General, and two Members of the House. Those 
gentlemen will constitute a roving commission to go around and 
inspect swamps and out-of-the-way places and pick out the 
particular spots where birds like to hibernate or nest, and 
the probabilities are that the men selected would not know 
a woodcock from a mallard duck, much less where they would 
want to light or where they would best multiply. After they 
had picked out the place where the birds are requested to 
come and nest and lay their eggs and hatth, what happens? 
We then proceed to provide that every boy who lives out in 
the country and who sees one of these birds—not one that 
is going into the reserve but any one of them—flying about or 
lighting in the preserve, and who takes a shot at one of them 
can be dragged before a Federal court and fined and imprisoned 
unless he had taken out a license. It is true he can shoot 
on his father’s own farm, but he can not invite his chum from 
town to shoot with him or the chum will go to jail, and 
probably the farmer’s boy would go, for they would probably 
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both be indicted under the law of conspiracy that is now 
so generously used in this country. 

What are they going to do with this dollar that they collect 
from the boy? This commission is going to establish some- 
where, some place, a game preserve. It may be 100 and it may 
be 500 and it may be 1,000 miles away. Every boy and every 
man who goes hunting in the United States and who wants 
to hunt anything that there is to hunt must come down and 
pay his dollar to establish a game preserye that is probably 
hundreds of miles from his home. 

Now, who is for the bill? I know who is for it because 
they have been to see me, and if they have been to see me, of 
course, they have been to see all the important Members of 
this body, for if they see the most unimportant they must 
have seen the important. The Audubon Society! The Audu- 
bon Society is composed almost exclusively of the aristocracy 
of the hunters. They are the chaps who own private hunting 
grounds, They are the gentlemen who are already fixed. 
They keep everybody off their preserves where they go to hunt. 
They now want the Government to buy a nesting place, a place 
where the birds hatch, so that when they are hatched and can 
fly and come ucross the country and within the range of these 
aristocratic guns aimed in their direction from a private lodge 
in a private preserve, these gentlemen will have something to 
shoot at. They want the farmer’s boy and the town boy, who 
gets an old muzzle-loader, to pay for the establishment of 
the places where the birds are to hatch. I repeat, they are 
the aristocracy of the sports. 

Many of them have fine lodges and game keepers, and if one 
goes on their grounds with a gun on his shoulder and happens 
to get across the division line, he is pounced on by them very 
promptly and is invited fo go elsewhere. They are not bad 
gentlemen; but I am not in favor of taxing everybody in the 
country at their instance and request. 

What else is proposed to be done by this measure? What is 
the next step? I forgot to tell Senators that under this bill one 
does not even have to violate a law in order to get into jail. 
All that it is necessary to do is to violate some regulation that 
has been promulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture. This 
bill contains a vice which many other bills have contained 
and I hope none similar will ever be again passed by the Con- 
gress—making it a misdemeanor to violate a regulation not of 
law, but a regulation of an individual. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture may make rules and regulations for the purpose of car- 
rying out this proposed act. That gives him the right to make 
almost any kind of a rule or regulation he wishes to make, and 
Senators are liable to have their sons, if they are so fortunate 
to have sons, or their neighbor's sons, fined or imprisoned be- 
cause they haye done something that the wise man who is Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, an individual who 80 days previously, 
perhaps, was an unknown denizen of some State, has declared 
in a rule to be illegal. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Several months ago I had examined many of 
our statutes and also regulations issued by various depart- 
ments and Government agencies for the purpose of determining 
the number of regulations promulgated by departments, Fed- 
eral agencies, bureaus, and bureaucratic agencies which con- 
tained penal provisions, The list was not nearly exhausted 
when it was reported to me that there were over 1,000 penal 
provisions in rules and regulations, perhaps not 1 per cent of 
the people of the United States being familiar with them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We have reached the point in con- 
stitutional government where two or three gentlemen may get 
together, or one man by himself may do so, and take a piece 
of paper and write on it certain regulations, and if anybody 
does not do the thing he is told on that piece of paper he has 
got to do, that citizen of the United States may be sent to jail. 
Dropping into the vernacular, that is a fine state of affairs in 
a free country. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not intend ever again to vote 
for any proposed law, however meritorious, that contains such 
an infamous provision. Rules and regulations! Let us see 
how far the drafters of this bill are willing to go. Let us 
faranae this bill a little further. The bill provides in sec- 
tion 8: 


Sec. 8. That ne person shall take any migratory bird, or nest, or 
egg of such bird ¿n any area of the United States which heretofore 
has been or which hereafter may be acquired— 


And so forth. Section 18 provides: 


Suc. 18. That for the purposes of this act the word“ take” shall be 
construed to mean pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, collect, klil, or attempt 
to pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, collect, or kill, 
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That is the meaning of the word “take.” So under this pro- 
vision if a lad starts out and attempts to pursue and attempts 
to capture or attempts to collect, he may be promptly haled 
before some Federal magistrate hundreds of miles away and 
consigned to“ durance vile,” although possibly he has not done 
anything more in the world than to climb a tree and to look 
into a bird’s nest. 

Not only is one to go to jail if he does it, but he is to go to 
jail if he attempts to pursue a thing. If he starts to run down 
an old swamp crane, the first step he takes is toward jail or 
the penitentiary.. Even if he gets ready, if he pulls off his 
jacket to get ready to run, he is attempting to get ready to 
pursue, and he goes to jail. Why, Mr. President, laws such as 
this are not enacted by the most despotic governments. Under 
this bill if two farmers’ boys were to wander within the holy 
precincts of one of these preserves and in play were to chase 
a robin, they would be pursuing a robin and some of my 
friend's Federal agents would be around there to drag them 
to jail so they could collect some fees or collect some scalps, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Missouri if he wishes to proceed further this evening? I 
want a short executive session, and I understand that there 
are two or three Senators who want to have some bills taken 
up and considered by unanimous consent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I should be very glad to yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I ask unanimous consent, with the con- 
sent of the Senator from South Dakota, that the pending 
motion be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


GEORGE TURNER 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, for the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf], who is necessarily absent, I de- 
sire, out of order, to submit a report. I report fayorably from 
the Committee on Claims, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 
5627) for the relief of George Turner, formerly a Member of this 
body. Senator Turner was employed in connection with the 
joint commission on the boundary waters between this country 
and Canada. He served three or four months after we had re- 
pealed the provision for compensation, but neither he nor the 
department apparently knew of the provision. Senator Turner 
continued to render service and was paid for, I think, about 
three months. Then the department learned of the passage of 
the repealing law and called on him for a repayment. 

In addition to that, Senator Turner also rendered services 
for another month and made a trip here to Washington City 
and back. The department under the law could not, of course, 
pay him for that. The bill which I have reported merely pro- 
poses to relieve Senator Turner from the return of what he 
had been paid for services actually rendered to the Goyern- 
ment and also to pay him for the additional month’s services 
rendered and for his expenses incurred in coming to Washing- 
ton and return. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
port will be received. The Senator from Washington asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the Dill. 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the sum of money heretofore paid by the 
United States to George Turner, of Spokane, Wash., as salary for 
his setvices as counsel for the United States before the International 
Joint Commission on Boundary Waters for the months of July, August, 
September, and October, 1922, amounting to the total sum of 
$1,666.64, may be retained by the said George Turner as legal counsel 
for the said services, disregarding any question which may have been 
raised as to the yalidity of said payments, and all disbursing and 
accounting officers of the Government are hereby released from any 
liability or alleged liability on account of said payments. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be approprinted, out of 
any funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$699.93, to be paid to the said George Turner by the proper disbursing 
officers of the Government as compensation to him for his services as 
counsel of the said International Joint Commission for the month of 
November, 1922, and his expenses necessarily incurred in going from 
Spokane, Wash., to the city of Washington, and returning to Spokane 
upon the duties imposed upon him as counsel of the said commis- 
sion in accordance with the account of the said expenses filed with 
the Department of State by the said George Turner. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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SHENANDOAH AND GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, in view of the fact that it 
is necessary that I be absent from the Senate some little time, 
and may not be here when the calendar shall again be called, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of a bill 
(S. 4073) reported earlier in the day by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Sranvierp]. It is a bill to make effective the results of 
a survey which was made a year ago, and is in the nature of an 
enabling act to provide for the establishment of the Shenan- 
donh and the Great Smoky Mountain National Parks. The bill 
has been reported unanimously by the committee of the Senate, 
as a similar bill has been reported by the committee of the 
Honse of Representatives. It is simply an enabling act the 
passage of which will cost the Government nothing. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to inquire what kind of a title will 
the Government acquire to this land? 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘The Government will secure an absolute 
title in fee for a minimum of 250,000 acres in the Shenandoah 
National Park and a total of 150,000 acres for the Great 
Smoky Mountain Park. The Goyernment will not have to pay 
dny money whatever for it. The bill does not become operative 
until the acreage of land mentioned has been donated to the 
Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The land is all donated by the States and 
by private individuals. 

Mr. SWANSON, I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with an 
amendment, in section 3, on page 3, line 18, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “three hundred” and to insert “one 
hundred and fifty,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, étc., That when title to lands within the areas here- 
inafter referred to shall have been vested in the United States in fee 
simple there shall be, and are hereby, established, dedicated, and set 
apart as public parks for the benefit and enjoyment of the people the 
tract of land in the Blue Ridge, In the State of Virginia, being approxi- 
mately 521,000 acres, recommended by the Seerctary of the Interior in 
his report of April 14, 1926, which area, or any part or parts thereof 
as may be accepted on behalf of the United States in accordance with 
the provisions hereof, shall be known as the Shenandoah National Park; 
and the tract of land in the Great Smoky Mountains in the States of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, being approximately 704,000 acres, rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the Interior in his report of April 14, 
1926, which area, or any part or parts thereof as may be accepted on 
behalf of the United States In accordance with the provisions hercof, 
shall be known as the Great Smoky Mountains National Park: Pro- 
vided, That the United States shall not purchase by appropriation of 
public moneys any land within the aforesaid areas, but that such lands 
shall be secured by the United States only by public or private donation. 

SEC. 2, The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to necept as hereinafter provided, on behalf of the United 
States, title to the lands referred to In the previous section hereof, 
and to be purchased with the $1,200,000 which has been subscribed by 
the State of Virginia and the Shenandoah National Park Association 
of Virginia, and with other contributions for the purchase of lands 
in the Shenandoah National Park area, and with the $1,066,693 
which has been subscribed by the State of Tennessee and the Great 
Smoky Mountains Conservation Association and by the Great Smoky 
Mountains (Inc.) (North Carolina), and with other contributions for the 
purchase of lands in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park area. 

Src. 8. That the administration, protection, and development of the 
nforesaid parks shall be exercised under the direction of the Scerctary 
of the Interlor by the National Park Service, subject to the provisions 
of the act of August 25, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a national 
park service, and for other purposes,“ as amended; Provided, That 
the provisions of the act approved June 10, 1920, known as the Federal 
water power act, shall not apply to these parks: And provided further, 
That the minimum area to be administered and protected by the Na- 
tional Park Service shall be for the Shenandoah National Park area 
250,000 acres and for the Great Smoky Mountains National Park arca 
150,000 acres: Provided further, That no general development of either 
of these areas shall be undertaken until a major portion of the re- 
mainder in such area shall haye been accepted by said Secretary. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior may for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act employ the commission authorized by 
the act approved February 21, 1925. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK, KY. 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 4209) to provide 
for the establishment of the Mammonth Cave National Park 
in the State of Kentucky, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? = 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 


Kentucky if the bill is along the same lines as the bill passed 


a few moments ago? 

Mr. SACKETT. It is almost identical. 

Mr. CURTIS. And under the bill the Government will ac- 
quire the same kind of title? 

Mr. SACKETT. It will acquire the same kind of title and 
the people will donate the laud. 

Mr. CURTIS. And will they give a title in fee to the Goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. SACKETT. 
ment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
better be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That when title to lands within the area herein- 
after referred to shall have been vested in the United States in fee 
simple, there shall be, and there is hereby, established, dedicated, 
and set apart as a public park for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people, the tract of land in the Mammoth Cave region in the State 
of Kentucky, being approximately 70,618 acres, recommended as a 
national park by the Southern Appalachian National Park Commis- 
sion to the Secretary of the Interior, in its report of April 8, 1926, 
and made under authority of the act of February 21, 1925; which 
nrea, or any part or parts thereof as may be accepted on behalf of 
the United States in accordance with the provisions hereof, shall be 
known as the Mammoth Cave National Park: Provided, That tho 
United States shall not purchase by appropriation of public moneys 
any land within the aforesaid area, but such lands shall be secured by 
the United States only by public or private donation. 

Sec., 2. The Secretary of the Interlor is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to accept, as herelnafter provided, on behalf of the United 
States, title to the lands referred to in the previous section hereof, 
and to be purchased with the funds which may be subscribed by or 
through the Mammoth Cave National Park Association of Kentucky, 
and with other contributions for the purchase of lands in the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park area: Provided, That any of said lands may 
be donated directly to the United States and conveyed to it, cost free, 
by fee-simple title, In cases where such donations may be made with- 
out the necessity of purchase. 

Sec. 3. The administration, protection, and development of the 
aforesald park shall be exercised under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior by the National Park Service, subject to the pro- 
yisions of the act of August 25, 1916, entitled “An act to establish 
a National Park Service, and for other purposes,” as amended: Pro- 
vided, That the provisions of the act approved June 10, 1920, known 
as the Federal water power act, shall not apply to this park: And 
provided further, That the minimum area to be administered and pro- 
tected by the National Park Servico shall be, for the sald Mammoth 
Cave National Park, 20,000 acres, including all of the caves: Pro- 
vided further, That no general development of said area shall be 
undertaken until a major portion of the remainder in such area shall 
have been accepted by said Secretary. 

Src. 4. The Secretary of the Interior may, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act, employ the commission authorized 
by the act approved February 21, 1925, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

JAMES L. BORROUM AND FRANCIS P, BISHOP 
Mr. MAYFINLD. I ask unanimous consent, on behalf of the 
Senator from. Kansas [Mr. Carrer], to call up Senate bill 
4052, Order of Business No. 700. I reported this bill and told 
tue Senator's friends that I would undertake to look out for 
it. It slmply gives some citizens of Kansas the right to go 
into court and bring suit for alleged claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the title of the bill. 


They will give a title in fee to the Govern- 
Mr. President, I think the bill had 


Is there objection to the 
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The CRI Crunk. A bill (S. 4052) authorizing James L. 
Borroum and Francis P. Bishop to bring suits in the United 
States District Court for the State of Kansas for the amount 
due or claimed to be due to said claimants from the United 
States by reason of the alleged inefficient and wrongful dipping 
of tick-infested cattle, and giving said United States District 
Court for the State of Kansas jurisdiction of said suit or suits. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims, with amendments, 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 4, after the words 
“of the,“ to strike out: 


wrongful, negligent, careléss, and Inefficient dipping of about 1,107 
head of cattle, which sald dipping was done under the direction and 
supervision of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry at Ar- 
genta, Kans., In the month of May, A. D. 1916, said cattle having 
originated in Calcasien Parish, State of Louisiana, and were infested 
with what is Commonly known as the splenetic fever tick, and which 
sald cattle were shipped from Lake Charles, La., to southeastern 
Kansas. 


And to insert: 


alleged negligent dipping at Argenta, Kans., in the month of May of 
the year 1916, under the supervision of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the United States Department of Agriculture, of about 1,107 
head of tick-infested cattle which originated in Calcasieu Parish, La., 
and were shipped from Lake Charles, La., to southeastern Kansas, 
including in such determination the question as to whether there was 
any negligence on the part of the sald Bureau of Animal Industry and, 
if so, the amount of damages, if any, which proximately resulted to 
sald claimants, or either of them, therefrom. 


And on page 2, line 15, after the word “ court,” to insert: 


and said claimants and the United States of America shall have all 
rights of review by appeal or writ of error or other remedy as in 
similar cases between private persons or corporations. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Janres L. Borroum and Francis P. Bishop, 
any statutes of limitation being waived, are hereby authorized to file 
within two years from the passage of this act their suit or suits, 
jointly or separately, in the United States District Court for the State 
of Kansas; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said United States 
district court to hear and determine such sult or suits as may be 
brought upon their claims against the United States of America grow- 
ing out of the alleged negligent dipping at Argenta, Ark., in the month 
of May of the year 1916, under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States Department of Agriculture, of 
about 1,107 head of tick-infested cattle which originated in Calcasieu 
Parish, La., and were shipped from Lake Charles, La., to southeastern 
Kansas, including in such determination the question as to whether 
there was any negligence on the part of the said Bureau of Animal 
Industry and, if so, the amount of damages, if any which proximately 
resulted to sald claimants, or either of them, therefrom, 

The action in sald court may be presented by n single petition, 
making the United States a party defendant, and shall set forth all 
the facts on which the claimants base their claims, and the petition 
may be verified by the agent or attorney of said claimants. Official 
letters, reports, and public records, or certified or photographic copies 
thereof, may be used as evidence. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed as waiving any defense against such demands existing 
prior to the approval of this act, except that the Government of the 
United States of America hereby waives its immunity from suit 
thereon; and the statutes of limitation, if applicable to said suit, are 
hereby waived; but every other legal or equitable defense against such 
demand or demands, or any of them, shall be avallable to the United 
States and shall be considered by the court; and sald claimants and 
the United States of America shall have all rights of review by appeal 
or writ of error or other remedy as in similar cases between private 
persons or corporations. 

Sec. 2. Any judgment or judgments rendered shall not exceed the 
sum of $15,440.04 and shall not include interest for any period before 
or after rendition. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CLAIMS ARISING FROM SINKING OF THE “ NORMAN” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have exactly the same 
kind of a bill. It is Senate bill 2278, Order of Business No. 
600. I ask nnanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, preceeded to consider the bill (S. 2273) conferring juris- 
diction upon the Federal District Court of the Western Division 
of the Western District of Tennessee to hear and determine 
claims arising from the sinking of the vessel known as the 
Norman, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Jurisdiction Is hereby conferred upon the 
Federal District Court for the Western District of Tennessee to hear 
and determine in actions at law all claims, however arising, irrespective 
of the amount, for damages, whether liquidated or unliquidated, for 
personal injury, death, or loss or damage to property against the United 
States of America growing out of the sinking of the yessel known as 
the Norman on the Mississippi River on or about May 8, 1925, near 
Memphis, Tenn., if the party suing would be entitled to redress against 
the United States in a court of law in respect of such claims in ease 
the United States were suable, Recovery under this act shall be the 
sole right of recovery for such claims under law of the United States. 
Should employees elect to sue hereunder, their right of recovery shall be 
limited to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. Any such claim may be instituted at any time within two 
years after the passage of this act notwithstanding the lapse of time 
or any statute of limitation. No statute for the limitation of the lia- 
bility of the owner of any vessel shall be applicable to any such claim, 
l’roceedings in any action under this act and appeals therefrom and 
payment of the judgment therein shall, except when inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act, be had as in the case of claims over which 
the court has jurisdiction in actions at law under the first paragraph 
of paragraph 20 of section 24 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 

Sec. 3. Service on the United States of America under any suit in- 
stituted under this act shall be had on the United States district attor- 
ney of the western division of the western district of Tennessee, and the 
clerk of the United States district court of said district shall also send 
to the Attorney General of the United States a certified copy of the 
summons and declaration so filed, said action shall be docketed and tried 
as any other sult at law pending in sald court and tried by jury had as 
in other suits at law. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MERRITT W, BLAIR 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up House bill 9871, Order of Business No, 775. It is a bill 
to this effect: 

A homesteader made homestead filing and received a patent 
to 80 acres of land in New Mexico. After the patent had issued 
it was discovered that the Government had no title; that the 
land had been conveyed to the State some 17 years before, This 
bill authorizes him to select 80 acres of land elsewhere of no 
greater value. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9371) for the relief 
of Merritt W. Blair, of Abbott, Harding County, N. Mex., or 
his transferees, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Merritt W. Blair, his successors or assigns, 
be, and are hereby, authorized to select and to receive patent for not 
to exceed 80 acres of land to be selected from the unappropriated, un- 
reserved, nonmineral, surveyed public lands of the United States, the 
land selected to be in lieu of and not to exceed in value the land erro- 
neously patent to sald Merritt W. Blair on January 27, 1922, under 
homestead entry Clayton 024795, all interest under the sald patent 
dated January 27, 1922, to be reconveyed to the United States by a 
duly executed and recorded quitclaim deed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask that the Chair lay before 
the Senate the action of the House on certain Senate amend- 
ments to House bill 7554, the naval appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a message from the House of Representatives, which 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 13, 1926. 

Resolved, That the House recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 28, 29, and 37 to the bill (H. R. 7554) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval seryice 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, and 
concurs therein. 

That the House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 27, and concurs therein with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 


Is there objection to the 
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ing: “for new. construction and procurement: of aircraft and equip-7| blessings. Bid us do the works of righteousness that shall 
ment, $4,962,500; in all, $18,805,288." survive when the things.of time shall be no more. We pray 
That the House further disagrees to the amendment of the 8 in the spirit of Jesus our Saviour. Amen. 


No. 20 3 $ a : ` 
The Journal of the pr in 4 W. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate agree to the amendment approved. * e 
of the House to the amendment of the Senate No. 27, and that FARM RELIEF 
the Senate recede from its amendment No. 20. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
to the motion of the Senator from Maine. vise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 

The motion was agreed to. agricultural relief, the pending bill. 

a The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Soe Chair hears none. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, the 
the present consideration of House bill 8937. It involves a | spectacular development of the United States from the thirteen 
land question in Florida. The bill is recommended by the | colonies to the richest, most influential Nation in the world in 
Secretary of the Interior. a century and a half is proof of the soundness of the principles 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator state briefly what it proposes? | of freedom and equality upon which her life as a nation is 

Mr. HEFLIN. It simply permits the rightful owner of cer- | founded. And as from a basis of these fundamental principles 
tain lands down there, for a consideration to be paid to the | her national life and character has grown, so upon the solid 


Government, to clear up his title. groundwork of agriculture, her basic industry, her enormous 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the | material prosperity is built. She is like a great tree, her eager 
present consideration of the bill? s heart straining toward heavyen, her roots deep in the soil, de- 
Mr. KING. Let it be read. 8 is - | pendent upon it for life. Agriculture is the soil of our pros- 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the | perity, and the farmer, like the bread that he produces, is the 
bill. . staff of our national life. 


The Chief Clerk read the bill (II. R. 8937) permitting the Periods of agricultural depression are invariably times of 
sale of lot 9, 16.63 acres, in section 31, township 2 south, range | general economie instability and unrest, for agriculture, in a 
17 west, in Bay County, Fla., to P. C. Black, as follows: sense, controls the economic heartbeat of the Nation. The place 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is | of agriculture in the social, economic, and political structure is 
hereby, authorized to sell to P. C. Black lot 9, 16.63 acres, in section | so fundamental that from a standpoint of self-interest alone 
31, township 2 south, range 17 west, Tallahassee meridian, in Bay | every class of citizens in the Nation should lend its active coöp- 
County, Fla., at the rate of $1.25 per acre. eration in effecting tie tase ie of ser industry. For can 

= a nation be economically safe when an industry of such infu- 
tee Piper srr 205 jen atin Is there objection to “the ence as agriculture is in an unhealthy condition? Let the 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the figures from the Agricultural Department briefly describe it. 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. SHRINKAGE IN FARM VALUES IN 1021 AND 1922 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, | In 1920 the purchasing value of farm products was 131 per 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. cent above the purchasing value of farm produets in 1913. In 

SERGUTIVE BRSBION 1922 it was only 24 per cent above the pre-war value, represent- 
cor i ing a shrinkage in the purchasing value of the 1921 and 1922 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- | crops of six billion. In two short years the value of farm prod- 
sideration of executive business. 3 ' ucts depreciated 107 per cent, and that at tħe very time our 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the exports of farm products were the largest in our history. With 
consideration of executive business. After three minutes spent all basie farm products on the free list of the Underwood Act 
in executive session the doors were reopened. foreign farm products flooded our markets, and farm prices here 

RECESS hit the rock bottom of the much-vaunted world market prices. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until | AS a consequence the gross wealth produced by farmers dropped 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon. from $23,785,000,000 in 1919 to $12,866,000,000 in 1921. The 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 38 minutes | farmers received just about half as much for the big crops of 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, May | 1921 as they received for the big crops of 1919. Factories shut 
14, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, down and bread lines came back with the 5,000,000 men out of 
employment, representing a population of 15,000,000. At the local 
markets wheat sold for 65 and 68 cents per bushel; corn, 10 and 
12 cents per bushel; hogs, $2 and $2.50 to $3 per hundred; 
cows, $8 per head; and all other products in proportion. 

UNSATISFACTORY CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE 


Because of such terrific deflation, amounting almost to annl- 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Bæecutire nominations confirmed by the Senate May 13 (Icgis- 
lative day of May 10), 1926 


POSTMASTERS = 
MARYLAND hilation, and his unorganized condition the farmers of this 
p | country have not received their share of the national income 
Stewart Rodamer, Grantsville. and farm conditions, while improving, have not as yet been 
MINNESOTA restored. 


Each year we have hoped that the conditions of agriculture 
would improve and keep pace with the growing prosperous con- 
ditions of labor and industry. Such hopes have not as yet been 


Edward B. Hicks, Winona. 
NEW JERSEY 


Harry M. Riddle, Asbury. reälized. Agriculture still sags, and the condition of the farmer 
Joseph G. Endres, Seaside Heights. j still lags behind, not in the scale of production but in the dis- 

WISCONSIN tribution of the purchasing power of his products. Each year 
Daniel Murray, Nashotah. his representatives in Congress have demanded remedial legis- 


lation and many laws have been enacted for his relief, but they 


- | have not resulted in bridging the chasm between the low pur- 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES chasing power of farm products and that of nonagricultural 
products. 
THURSDAY May 1 2, 1926 FARMERS MUST ORGANIZE TO HELP THEMSELVES 


5 There is no question but what much of this is due to his 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. > 7 
5 he | lack of organization, to his lack of bargaining power, his lack 
11 e i a James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered | of marketing machinery. All this he must remedy himself 
Tone Fanz | Drayer: j through cooperative marketing organizations of his own making, 
O Lord, only the present is ours; the future we can not claim, | but his lack of organization is not alone due to his own neglect 
but we know that Thou wilt never fail us. By day and by so much as it has been due to the neglect of those agencies 
night Thou hast been our guardian angel; eyen when we have | which he set up and had a right to expect would exercise a 
been recreant to the trust reposed in us, Thy providential care progressive leadership. Because of such agencies his whole 
has been round about us. With renewed faith in Thee and with | attention has been centered on production. The Department of 
a humble prayer for Thy guidance, help us to move forward | Agriculture and the agricultural colleges throughout the coun- 
through the hours that await us. With courage and deter- | try, specializing upon this subject of production only and the 
mination may we prove ourselves worthy of Thy manifold | demand for its increase intensified by the war's demands dis- 
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located all the balances of agriculture and destroyed the price 
levels of its products. 
OUR PROTECTIVE SYSTEM MUST INCLUDE THE FARMER 

The problem to-day is one of successful merchandising, which 
ean only be effected through cooperative marketing organiza- 
tions, The farmers must be given the same power of organiza- 
tion as that used by other lines of business. Until that 
degree of organization can be effected the Government must 
lend its hand. It must aid agriculture as it has aided industry, 
as it has protected labor and the railroads, and stabilized the 
banking business of the country. Industry has its tariff that 
increases the price of manufactured articles above the world 
level. Labor has its immigration law that keeps out competi- 
tion and the Adamson law that regulates its hours of work. 
The railroads have the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
Government agency that fixes the price of transportation on 
almost every article that enters into human consumption, and 
the Esch-Cummins law as the authority to keep rates high 
enough to give them a reasonable return on their own yalua- 
tion. The banks have the Federal Reserve Board, a Govern- 
ment agency that fixes the price of credit and stabilizes it to 
the country. 

This is the protective system we have gradually set up in 
this country. It composes a protective system as distinguished 
from a protective tariff. In demanding a Federal marketing 
ageney to set up a system for the merchandising of his prod- 
ucts, the farmer is asking for nothing more than what the 
Goverument hus already given industry, with its complicated 
rate schedules and Tariff Commission, transportation with its 
Interstate Commerce Commission fixing prices and prohibiting 
the building of other lines and forcing consolidation, and the 
banking system with its Federal reserve banks and boards and 
national banks. 

SHALL WE FOLLOW ENGLAND IN SACRIFICING AGRICULTURE TO INDUSTRY? 

Continued neglect of agriculture will finally industrialize 
this country and bring about a national calamity equal to that 
which but yesterday faced industrialized Great Britain. She 
sacrificed her agriculture to industry and now faces destruction, 
She now sees her great mistake and is making every effort to 
rectify it. 

AMERICAN CONSUMER PAYS FOR FOREIGN PROTECTION 

Other countries are helping their farmers at a tremendous 
cost to the American consumer, although we do not approve of 
their controls and neither would our constitutional restrictions 
permit of them. Great Britain controls the export of rubber 
in the interests of her rubber producers. The same is being 
done by Brazil for her coffee producers and Chile with farm 
fertilizer—and then there is sisal. For the protection of foreign 
producers the American people pay annually $830,000,000, or 
one-fifth of our total imports are absolutely controled by for- 
eign governments to protect their home producers. It is the 


Brazilian Government that by monopoly raises the cost of 


coffee on every American breakfast table; the British Govern- 
`. ment, by control, the price of every tire to the American con- 
sumer; the Chilean Government the price of fertilizer to a 
farm population of 30,000,000. Every cent added to the cost 
of raw sisal adds $4,000,000 to the cost to the American con- 
sumers, and every cent added to the retail price of nitrate 
means $12,000,000 in additional charges to the farmers. 
ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF AGRICULTURE 


Surely our Goyernment should be as greatly concerned in 
agriculture as it has been and now is in other lines of industry 
in this country and as the governments in other countries are 
concerned iu their agriculture. The farmers of this country 
have contributed their part toward the bullding of this Nation. 

The agricultural industry exercises normally a purchasing 
power of nearly $10,000,000,600 annually for goods and services 
produced by others. 

It purchases about $6,000,000,000 worth of manufactured 
products annnally, or about a tenth of the value of the manu- 
factured goods produced. 

It supplies materials upon which depend industries giving 
employment to more than half of our industrial workers, 

It pays directly or indirectly $2,500,000,000 of the wages of 
urban employees. 

It supplies about an eighth of the total tonnage of freight 
earried by our railroad system. 

Its producis constitute nearly half of the value of our ex- 
ports. 

It pays in taxes about one-fifth of the total cost of Govern- 
ment. 

Our farms and farm property represent nearly one-fifth of 
our tangible national wealth, and agriculture has contributed 
in recent years about one-sixth of the national income. 
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THE FARM—THE PASIS OF OUR NATIONAL MIFE 


Farms are more than workshops—they are homes, sources of 
our future citizenship, schools for development of the sturdy 
qualities of self-reliance, honesty, common sense, and charac- 
ter—embracing about 32,000,000 of our people, or nearly one- 
third of our total population. The farm population must be 
maintained; the difficulty of replacing it from the cities and 
the consequences of its disintegration are being realized more 
and more by foreign nations, and should remind us of the 
effectiveness and economy of constructive preventive policies 
in comparison with the difficulties of turning the tide back to 
the farm once it has disrupted by its outward flow the struc- 
tures of agrarian society. 

ORGANIZED MARKETING MUST MINIMIZE NATURAL INSTABILITY 


There are certain peculiarities of the industry which render 
its problems particularly difficult of solution. In the first place, 
from the very fact that in it nature plays a controlling hand, 
it is impossible to perfect its organization upon a basis of 
mechanism and certainty, similar to that, say, of manufactur- 
ing. But though, inevitably, the market for farm products 
fluctuates from season to season, that does not mean that the 
farmers should be eternally balanced in a precarious position 
of financial uncertainty for— 


the effects of the instability of the productive process depend chiefly 
upon human intelligence and Ingenuity. 


Thus, while production may necessarily be incapable of defi- 
nite control, the marketing of this production is a problem for 
human efficiency. 


FARMING STILL LARGELY A “ FAMILY AFFAIR” 


Secondly, those very qualities of character which make the 
farmers the backbone of the Nation, combined with the peculiar 
economic character of the industry, have tended to make them 
intensely individualistic and delayed their organization into a 
working unit on a plane with organized capital and labor. 
Farming is still in the United States primarily a “family af- 
fair ”—more so than in European countries, there being nearly 
six and a half millions of these individual or family enterprises, 
more than those of industry, mining, commerce, and finance 
combined. 


FARMERS CAN NOT CONTROL PRODUCTION NOR PRICE 


In every industry, except farming, price regulates produc- 
tion. Manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers take their orders a 
year in advance so that they know, approximately, what the 
demand will be and govern their production accordingly. If, 
by intensive competition, prices become low, production can be 
curtailed, overhead expenses can be reduced, and, if necessary, 
the industry can shut down and thus the economic balance is 
maintained. 

But in agriculture it is entirely different. Production can 
not be regulated by the farmer for the simple reason that he 
can not regulate weather conditions. Winds, droughts, floods, 
boll weevil, corn borer, chinch bugs, green bugs, wheat rust, the 
Hessian fiy, and numerous other pests and diseases make the 
regulation of production an impossibility. 

For instance, in 1920 the corn acreage of the United States, 
approximately 101,000,000 acres, produced at the rate of 31.5 
bushels per acre; in 1924 the yield was 22.9 bushels. On the 
same acreage base for those two years the variation in total 
yield due to weather and other factors beyond the farmer's 
control was 858,000,000 bushels. 

The average United States cotton acreage for the years 1921- 
1924 was 35,000,000 acres. The 1921 yield was 124.5 pounds per 
acre; in 1924, 156.8 pounds. The cotton yield variation in those 
years, due to uncontrollable influences, amounted to 2,250,000 
bales on the average acreage. 

The 52,000,000 wheat acres, which produced on the average 
16.5 bushels per acre, a total of 862,627,000 bushels in 1924, 
yielded only 12.8 bushels per acre, a total of 669,365,000 bushels 
in 1925. The difference, which no degree of foresight or organi- 
zation on the part of the farmers could have prevented, was 
nearly 200,060,000 bushels of wheat. In other words, the same 
acreuge that yielded barely enough wheat to supply our domes- 
tic requirements in 1925 had produced a gigantic exportable 
surplus the year before. The foregoing examples show con- 
clusively that control of acreage is not control of production. 

A SEASONAL SURULUS AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY 


Those who unthinkingly criticize the farmers because they 
do not curtail production to the limit of domestic consumption 
do not take into consideration that a seasonal surplus is an 
economic necessity for the consumer. It is to safeguard him 
against shortages, failures, and famines. Being an economic 
necessity for the normal food supply over a period of years, the 
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consumer should be willing to bear the burden of it. It is his 
insurance against an insufficient food supply and excessive 
prices. But because of the farmer's inability to regulate pro- 
duction and the recessity for a surplr*, he is unable to fix the 
price, and production controls it; so that we may have the 
paradoxical situation of excellent crops resulting in deprecia- 
tion and “hard times.” This frequently occurs. Numerous 
examples might be cited, one of which will be sufiicient. The 
1924 corn crop was about 20 per cent less than thut of the pre- 
yious year, and inferior in quality, but it sold for about 
$350,000,000 more than the 1923 crop. The same is frequently 
true in reference to wheat, cotton, potatoes, and farm prod- 
ucts of all descriptions. 
FARMERS MUST CONTROL THEIN MARKET 

And so the farmers gamble with weather and price, producing 
what they can and taking what they can get in a state of 
“every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” 
They are sluves of industry while labor and industry, organized 
to control their market, are its masters. 

DIFFERENTIAL OF 27.6 AGAINST THE FARMER 

The average index of all agricultural products in 1924, 
reckoned on a basis of 100 in 1913, was 134 per cent while the 
average for nonagricultural products in the same year was 
161.6, a differential of 27.6 per cent against the farmer. The 
differential of 27.6 per cent represents the adyantage of the 
organized interests over the unorganized farmer of to-day. 

UP TO AMERICAN STANDARDS—DOWN TO EUROIEAN—WHICH? 


The ultimate problem is one of equalization. What kind of 
equalization should we haye—an equalization up to the Ameri- 
can standard or an equalization down to the European 
standard? Shall we lift agriculture up on an equality with 
labor and industry or shall we pull labor and industry down 
on a level with agriculture? - 

Our remedy is to equalize agriculture up to a level with 
labor and industry, to enlarge the scope of the protective 
system so as to include the farmers of this country. We have 
gone too far with our protective system to equalize down- 
ward. It is too firmly intrenched in our economic and political 
system. It would be like pulling down the pillars of the 
temple of our prosperity. What is the program for equaliza- 
tion upward? 

ORGANIZATION ESSENTIAL TO EFFICIENT MERCHANDISING 


First. Organization of effective cooperative marketing or- 
ganizations. The problem is one of merchandising. Through 
marketing organizations alone can the farmers feed the market 
aud prevent the seasonal gluts which depress the price. Six 
hundred million bushels of an 800,000, 000-bushel wheat crop is 
annually dumped on the market within 90 days after the 
threshing season begins. This anarchy in marketing would de- 
press and destroy the stability of any market. Only 16 per cent 
of the wheat growers receive a yearly ayerage price for their 
products, while 82 per cent receive less than the average price. 
This alone amounts to an annual loss to the wheat farmers of 
millions of dollars. 

GOVERNMENT MUST LEND A HAND 


Second. With sufficient capital to be advanced by the Gov- 
ernment in the form of a revolving fund, local, seasonal, and 
geographical surpluses can be handled to the best advantage, 
controlled, carried over, and marketed as the demand will yield 
a reasonable price, thus leveling the peaks and valleys of high 
and low prices and insuring an ayerage price to the producer. 

PRODUCER’S SHARE IN THE CONSUMER’S DOLLAR IS TOO SMALL 


Third. With an effective marketing system, much of the un- 
necessary overhead between the producer and consumer can be 
cut out. It is yariously estimated that the farmer only re- 
ceives from 27 to 50 cents out of the dollar the consumer pays 
for his products. The balance is what he pays for the mer- 
chandising of his products when he should merchandise his own 
products and save the unnecessary overhead in the amount of 
three or four billion dollars annually without raising the price 
to the consumer. 

Why should it be necessary for the farmer to receive only 
96 cents per bushel for potatoes, while the public pays $2.13 
per bushel; $1.25 for his wheat, while the public pays in ex- 
cess of $1.68; 55 cents for his corn, for which the publie pays 
between 90 cents and $1 per bushel; $6.50 per hundred pounds 
for beef cattle, while the consumer pays from 50 to 60 cents per 
pound; $3.86 per bushel for his beans, while the public pays 
from $7 to $8 per bushel; for the grower of peaches to receive 
$1.08 per bushel, while the public pays in excess of $9 per 
bushel; for the grower of apples to receive 81.68 per bushel, 
while the publie pays from $3 to $4 per bushel; for the farmer 
to receive from 20 to 30 cents per dozen for his eggs, while the 
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public pays from 40 to 50 cents per dozen; from 20 to 30 cents 
per pound for his butter, while the public pays from 40 tv 
60 cents? 

It is because of a lack of marketing organizations federated 
throughout the entire country. Just as the corporation, the 
bank, and the trade associations have developed in answer to 
the needs of business, industry, and finance, so specialized mar- 
keting organizations must be -effected for the relief of the 
farmer, and he must actively cooperate in effecting their or- 
ganization. 

The need then is one of coordination of supply and demand, 
its peculiar difficulty lying in the fact that production is con- 
centrated in relatively short periods, while consumption is 
sprend over a longer period, and so the problem at bottom is one 
of marketing. 

GROWTH OF COOPERATIVE MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS 


The disrupting effect of unsystematic dumping of products on 
the markets in the productive seasons by 6,500,000 individuals 
must give way to the orderly marketing of products through 
cooperative organizations which not only control the market 
and prevent congestion and dumping, thus stabilizing the prices 
of farm products, but place the farmer in more direct contact 
with his customer. If the intricacies of our insuflicient dis- 
tributing system were fairly corrected, so as to minimize the 
economic waste between producer and consumer, it would re- 
sult in a saving of 20 per cent to the consumer, which would be 
equal to a one-eighth advance in the wage scale. 

Agriculture has been slow in junking its old methods in favor 
of organization. In this respect it is far behind labor and capi- 
tal, but it has made rapid progress during the last decade, 
During 1924 it is estimated that the business transacted by 
cooperative farmers’ organizations, including both selling and 
buying operations, amounted to $2,500,000,000, approximately a 
fifth of the total agricultural business. The average business 
of cooperative associations has more than doubled between 
1913 and 1923, amounting in the latter year to $217,000 per 
association. 

Through organization the cost of living can be brought down 
in the cities and farmers can obtain higher prices for their 
products, 

THE TINCHER BILL 

The purpose of the Tincher bill is to promote such organiza- 
tions. It is a sound, constructive measure along business lines, 
providing sufficient capital, if judiciously utilized by the mar- 
keting agency, to materially aid in the organization of an 
effective marketing system. But does it go far enough to pro- 
tect the price of our farm products from the world's price 
depression ? 

SURPLUSES MUST BE CONTROLLED 

Fourth. The world's price for farm products must not be per- 
mitted to depress the price of the farm products for domestic 
consumption of which we have an exportable surplus. Our 
exportable surplus must be segregated and disposed of to the 
best advantage as industry disposes of its surplus, with an 
equalization fee against the producer to pay the expenses and 
losses, and thus control and curtail increased production, 

THE HAUGEN PLAN 

The Haugen bill makes such provision. In case of an 
emergency period of low prices on any one or more of the 
basic products, an operating period may be declared on such 
product or products and an equalization fee imposed by the 
Federal farm board, this board to be composed of 12 members 
to be appointed (one from each Federal land bank district) 
by the President from a list of 36 nominated by, the Federal 
farm advisory council. The council will be composed of four 
men from each land bank district to serve without salary 
and chosen at conventions of farm organizations and coopera- 
tive marketing associations within each district, The farm 
board will not declare an emergency and impose an equaliza- 
tion fee unless it clearly appears that an emergency actually 
exists and that a majority of the producers of the basit crop 
are Willing to pay the expenses. However, such power should 
be vested in the producers of the crop. We favor an amend- 
ment to the bill providing— : 


that no operating period shall be declared and no equalization fee 
imposed unless first authorized by a majority of the producers of 
the basic crop affected. 

AN AMERICAN PRICE FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


While the tariff is effective on all farm products of which 
we do not produce a surplus and affords the farmers the nec- 
essary market at home, surpassing in consuming capacity 
and capacity to pay any other market of the world, yet its 
effectiveness can be so materially increased as to give the 
farmer an American price for everything of which he produces 
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an exportable surplus. He pays the American price for every- 
thing he has to buy and that price is reflected in the pros- 
perity of the country. He must have his equal share. 

WHY BUY FARM PRODUCTS ABROAD? 


Fifth. The tariff on farm products should be increased to 
prevent the dumping of foreign-farm products in our markets 
in competition with our own. The farmer must have the full 
benefits of the home market. 

During the year 1925, out of an approximate total of $1,818,- 
000,000 worth of imported agricultural commodities admitted into 
this country, $1,056,000,000 worth, or more than 50 per cent, were 
such as to be in direct competition with the products of the Ameri- 
can farmer. They included the following items: Animals, approxi- 
mately $8,800,000 worth; meat, $7,252,000 worth; eggs and egg 
products, $8,988,000; milk and cream, $10,114,000; butter, 
$2.646,000; cheese, $17,349,000; animal fats, $637,000 ; hides and 
skins, $96,746,000; leather and partly munufactured leather, 
$36,266,000; miscellaneous animal products, $25,000,000; grains 
nnd grain preparations, $26,237,000; fodders aud feed, $11,- 
850,000; vegetables and vegetable preparations, $36,244,000; 
fruits (excepting bananas), $24,500,000; nuts, $84,283,000; oil- 
seeds, $64,725,000; vegetable oils and fats, $75,000,000; sugar, 
sirups, and honey, $266,008,000; seeds, $11,870,000; tobacco, 
$83,881,000; miscellaneous vegetable products. $5,000,000; cot- 
ton, $52,775,000; flax, $3,575,000; straw materials, $3,798,000; 
wl, $141,976,000. 

The implication of these figures can not be ignored, Shall 
we sit idly by while European farmers, with their products of 
cheap land and cheap labor, push greedily into our home mar- 
ket, competing with our American farmers? By an adequate 
increase in rates on such farm products, our farmers’ market 
would be increased in excess of a billion dollars annually. 

FREIGHT RATE REVISION—-AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY FOR TIIE FARMER 

Sixth. There must be revision and readjustment of freight 
rates on farm products. 

Since the farmer in different sections of the country pro- 
duces in surplus quantities those crops best adapted to that 
region, he is dependent in the efficient marketing of his produce 
on the availability of transportation facilities. The transporta- 
tion charges in turn have a direct bearing upon his income, 
since, unlike most other major industries, he is unable to pass 
on to the consumer the costs of marketing. The farmer pays 
the freight to the consumer and also the freight on the com- 
modities and implements that he buys. The agricultural in- 
dustry pays about one-eighth of the country’s total annual 
freight bill, or about $625,000,000 per year. And since the agri- 
cultural industry bought about one-tenth of the value of all 
manufactured products, it has been assumed that one-tenth of 
the freight receipts on manufactures, miscellaneous and mer- 
chandise freight for 1924 would represent the freight cost on 
articles bought by farmers. 

THK SOLUTION OF TNE FARMER'S TRANSPORTATION PRORLEM 
The rate system now in operation is unjust, inequitable, and 
un sovereign source of the farmer’s ills. Increase the efficiency 
of his production as he may, the dice are loaded against him 
in exorbitant and discriminatory rates which devour the narrow 
margin of his profits, The remedy lies in a reorganization of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which in its present form 
is cumbersome, inefficient, and unable from the very magnitude 
of its administrative territory to function effectively. We must 
have decentralization. Washington does not comprise either the 
country or the Government. The peopie who live in remote 
States are just as much entitled to have the convenience of 
Government service extended to them as the people residing in 

States adjoining the capital. 

THE WEST MUST HAVE REPRESENTATION ON THE COMMISSION 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is composed of 11 
members, 10 of whom are from east of the Missouri River. The 
entire section west and southwest of the Missouri has only one 
member, as has the entire South. 

The geographically small region east of the Missouri and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac has 9 of the 11 members. New 
York alone has two. Measured in terms of area, more than 
three-fifths of the country has only one commissioner, and that 
the region that furnishes the bulk of the breadstuffs, the meat- 
stuffs, and the raw materials for the comparatively small area 
that has 10 members. And out in the great West, where there 
is no representation on the freight-making and freight-adjusting 
commission, the freight rates are most burdensome. 

DIVISION OF THE COUNTRY FOR RATK-MAKING PURPOSES 

Under the act of 1920, the Esch-Cummins Act, the commission 
divided the country into five sections for rate-making purposes, 
basing the rates upon a valuation in each section. In coopera- 
tion with the commission, the carriers have established their 
sectional or group freight associations, as follows: The Southern 
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Freight Association, with main office in Atlanta, Georgia; the 
Southwestern Freight Bureau, with main office in St. Louis; the 
New England Freight Association, with main office in Boston; 
the Trunk Line Association, with main office in New York; the 
Western Freight Association, with main office in Chicago; the 
Central Freight Association, with main office in Chicago; and 
the Transcontinental Freight Association, with main office also 
in Chicago. 
HOW RATES ARB CHANGED 


Through these various associations the carrlers are encour- 
aged by the commission to work in cooperation in any proposed 
rate change, settlement, or controversy among themselves. The 
time when one carrier acted alone is passed; the notice of in- 
crease by one road would immediately be protested by every 
other road. When the carriers want an increase they file their 
tariff with the commission and notice of 30 days of the pro- 
posed change in rates must be given. If there is no complaint 
to the proposed change in rates, the proposed rates go into 
effect without investigation by the commission aud right here 
is the vice of the whole system, especially in so far as un- 
organized agriculture is concerned. If there is complaint, the 
proposed rates are held in abeyance until an investigation is 
made and hearings held to determine the merits of the case. 

BURDENSOME RATES PILED ON UNREPEXSENTHD WEST 


Not being orgnnized, the farmers have had no representa- 
tives to chullenge the proposed changes in rates that have 
been granted by default since the enactment of the law. 
Changes in rates on agricultural products have been con- 
stantly granted until they have piled up and become so bur- 
densome as to become almost confiscatory. There has been no 
one on guard when these proposed increases on agricultural 
products have been granted by reason of no objections made. 
The farmer on the farm, knowing nothing of the changes in 
the rates and not haying sufficient interest and not being able 
financially to challenge them if he had, can not be expected to 
drop his farming and come down to Washington to protect 
his interests. 

PLAN FOR DECENTRALIZATION OF THE COMMISSION AND EQUAL REVELE- 
SENTATION 

My bill (H. R. 7092) amending the interstate commerce act 
provides for the establishment of five regionnl commissions of 
five members each, residing in the region of jurisdiction, thus 
bringing the commission “closer home” and giving every sec- 
tion of the country and every interest equal representation, 
It provides for a reduction in the membership of the present 
commission from 11 to 7 by the transfer of 4 of the com- 
missioners to membership on the regional commissions created. 
The jurisdictional power of the commissions, exercised in the 
districts of actual residence, obviates the necessity for the 
large number of examiners under the present law operating 
from Washington with advisory powers only, so that the in- 
creased expenses incident to the establishment of regional 
commissions would be nominal, if any, and would be more than 
made up by the increased convenience and accessibility to 
shippers. 

PROVIDES FOR UNIFORMITY AND STABILITY OF RATES 


The bill uses the same sections of the country as are now 
being used for rate-muking purposes, so there would bo the 
same uniformity and stability of rates, and cach commission 
would have and exercise the same rate-making powers that 
are now exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

A MECHANISM FOR REVISION AND READJUSTMENT OF RATES 


Hayling a clear docket, they would be in a position to examine 
and on their own initiative hold hearings on every proposed 
increase of rates. They would also have time to go over the 
entire rate structure in their region and revise and readjust 
the rates, eliminating all the glaring inequalities and dis- 
criminations that have accumulated. Living within the regions, 
the commissioners would be more familiar with the transpor- 
tation problems of the region and of the industries affected 
and would feel more intensely their direct responsibility to the 
people living in the region. In the regions proposed, we have 
almost the entire mileage of a majority of the railroads oper- 
ating therein. 

This bill proposes a remedy through which we may hope to 
get a revision and readjustment of the freight rates of this 
country, so essential to the prosperity of the farmers, both as 
producers and consumers. 

EQUALIZATION UPWARD THROUGH ORGANIZATION TO PROSPERITY 


Thus we see that a constructive program of relief for agri- 
culture distinguishes between production of farm products and 
their merchandising; that merchandising requires organization ; 
that it can only be effected through cooperative marketing organi- 
vations that these organizations must be effected by the producers 
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themselves, their promotion to be encouraged by goyernmental 
assistance in setting up marketing machinery, to be furnished 
with capital advanced by the Government as a loan to be used 
as a revolying fund for the purpose of aid in the orderly and 
profitable marketing of farm products. When authorized by 
the producers of any basic crop, the Federal farm board would 
be empowered to declare an emergency, to estimate the amount of 
the surplus, and of an equalization fee sufficient to segregate the 
surplus from the home market and sell it abroad, the equaliza- 
tion fee to be levied by the board to pay the expenses and losses 
of the disposition of such surplus and to act as a brake for 
the curtailment of production. 

The above, in brief, Is our program for equalization of agri- 
cultural conditions upward and for farm relief. It does not 
put the Government in the farming business, but leaves the 
entire control and management with the farmers themselves, 
where it belongs. 

EQUALIZATION DOWNWARD DOES NOT HELP THE FARMER 

There are others who would equalize downward for farm 
relief, They insist upon the admission of the products of for- 
eign labor and farm products of foreign countries into our 
market on a competitive basis with our own. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE HOME MARKET 

Foreign trade is not an index to prosperity—a bigger place 
in the world market is not a panacea for our agricultural eco- 
nomic ills. The preservation of our home market is the essen- 
tial thing, worth more to us than the entire markets of the 
world. 

The total international trade of the world is something more 
than $52,000,000,000 in value, divided as follows: Imports, 
$27,000,000,000 ; exports, $25,000,000,000. The share of the United 
States in this world trade is, roughly, about 16 per cent, or 13.3 
per cent of the imports and 18.4 per cent of the exports. Fifty- 
two billion dollars worth of international trade is a colossal 
sum, but the annual productivity of the United States runs into 
seventy and eighty billions a year, eclipsing the amount of the 
world's trade by a sum larger than our national debt. 

We exported during 1925, $4,909,845,000 worth of goods. So 
the home market for homemade goods is greater by at least 
$15,000,000,000 than the entire export and import trade of the 
world. And in addition, we imported $4,227,280,000 worth of 

oods. 
£ FALLACY OF PHE FOREIGN MARKET THEORY 

If there was any merit in the argument that foreign markets 
spell prosperity for the farmer, he should have prospered to an 
unprecedented degree during the latter part of 1920 and in 
1921. Exports of American farm products for the year 1921 
were the greatest in American history. The total exports of 
American grains (wheat, corn, rice, rye, barley, and oats) dur- 
ing the year 1921 were higher than any year prior to the World 
War. The exports of wheat during the year 1921 were five 
times the exports of the five-year period, 1909-1913. The ex- 
port of corn in 1921 was 120,000,000 bushels against a five-year 
average of only 41,000,000 bushels for the pre-war period of 
1909-1913. The exports of meat products in 1921 were 80 per 
cent greater than for the five-year period 1909-1913. The ex- 
ports of dairy products for 1921 were eleyen times the exports 
of any year prior to the World War. 

And what, actually, was the condition of the farmer during 
this year of unprecedented world trade? Was he evidencing 
the yalidity of the “foreign market” theory of prosperity? 
Was he prosperous? No. In 1921, he went “dead broke” be- 
cause of low prices, the result of prevailing conditions in his 
home market and the low prices in foreign markets. During 
this period of the greatest quantity of agricultural exports ever 
known, there were more than 5,000,000 American wage earners 
out of a job, their buying power cut off. Hon. James W. CoL- 
LIER, à present member of this committee representing the eighth 
district in Mississippi and a leading national Democrat, in de- 
scribing conditions existent at that time, sald: 


Here at home our troubles are economic rather than social or politi- 
cal. Our agricultural products are selling below the cost of their pro- 
duction. The purchasing power of our people is also greatly curtailed. 
Railroad rates are an embargo on business. Thousands are out of em- 
ployment. Wages are being continually lowered. Bank credits are re- 
stricted, Our surplus products and manufactured articles are piling 
high for export, but there is no place for they) to go. Our factories are 
idie and many of them closing down, for there are no purchasers to 
buy. Our foreign market is decreasing because the foreigner is unable 
to pay for what he wants. Our warehouses are full to overflowing 
with cotton, wool, and other products for lack of both a home and a 
foreign market. 


FOREIGN MARKET THEORY MEANS EQUALIZATION DOWNWARD 


Thus we see that foreign markets for farm products at the 
expense of the surrender of our home markets equalizes condi- 
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tions, but equailzes them down to a dead level with the low 
standards abroad. It is equalization downward with a ven- 
geance, The world market is a lower market than the home 
market except in the exceptional periods of world shortage. 
As a rule, we must sell at a loss in the markets of the world, 
and this rule will become more pronounced and general as tho 
production in foreign countries increases. 
THE FARMER IS ON THE ROAD TO BETTER TIMES 


The war's dislocation, deflation, and the Underwood Act 
created postwar conditions from which we are but just now 
recovering, but the crisis is past. The relative purchasing 
power of the farmer’s product, though still below normal, has 
shown a steady increase since 1922, when it was 74 (August, 
1919-Julx, 1914, being used as the base of 100), to 89 in 1925. 
With the help of wise governmental assistance, the farmers of 
the country, working efficiently and conscientiously to help 
themselves, are climbing to better times, when they will take 
their rightful place on a plane of equality with the other in- 
dustries of the Nation and their permanent prosperity, the 
basis of our national prosperity, will be assured. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE BEFORE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein the address 
delivered by President Coolidge before the National Council of 
Boy Scouts of America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I insert herewith the following inspiring 
address made by President Coolidge at Washington on the 1st 
of May, 1926, before the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America: 


Members of the National Council of the Boy Scouts of America: 
The strength and hope of civilization lies in its power to adapt 
itself to changing circumstances, Development and character are not 
passive accomplishments, They can be secured only through action. 
The strengthening of the physical body, the sharpening of the senses, 
the quickening of the intellect, are all the result of that mighty effort 
which we call the struggle for existence. Down through the ages it 
was carried on for the most part in the open, out in the flelds, along 
the streams, and over the surface of the sea. It was there that man- 
kind met the great struggle which has been waged with the forces of 
nature. We are what that struggle has made us. When the race 
ceases to be engaged in that great strength-glving effort the race will 
not be what it is now—it will change to something else. These age- 
old activities or their equivalent are yital to a continuation of human 
development. They are inyaluable in the growth and training of 
youth, 

Towns and cities and industrial life are very recent and modern 
acquirements, Such an environment did not contribute to the mak- 
ing of the race, nor was it bred in the lap of present-day luxury. 
It was born of adversity and nurtured by necessity. Though tho 
environment has greatly changed, human nature has not changed, 
If the same natural life in the open requiring something of the 
same struggle, surrounded by the same elements of adversity and 
necessity, is gradually passing away in the experience of the great 
mass of the people; if the old struggle with nature no longer gocs on; 
if the usual environment has been very largely changed, it becomes 
exceedingly necessary that an artificlal environment be created to 
supply the necessary process for a continuation of the development 
and character of the race. The cinder track must be substituted for 
the chase. 

Art therefore has been brought in to take the place of nature. 
One of the great efforts in that direction is represented by the Boy 
Scout movement. It was founded in the United States in 1910. In 
September of that year tho organization was given a great impetus 
by the visit of the man whom we are delighted to honor this evening, 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell. This distinguished British general is now 
known all over the world as the originator of this idea. That it has 
been introduced into almost every civilized country must be to him a 
constant source of great gratification. The first annual meeting was 
held in the East Room of the White House in February, 1911, when 
President Taft made an address, and each of his successors bas 
been pleased to serve as the honorary president of the association. 
It has been dignified by a Federal charter granted by the Congress 
to the Boy Scouts of America in 1916, and thereby ranks in the 
popular mind with the only two other organizations which have 
been similarly honored, the Red Cross and the American Legion. 

The Boy Scouts have been fortunate in enlisting the interest of 
prominent men of our country to serve as the active head of the 
organization. For the current year that position was held by no 
less a figtre than the late James J. Storrow. His untimely taking 
off was a sad experience to all of us who knew him, I cherished 
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him personally as a friend. I admired him for the broad public 
epirit that he always exhibited. Amid all the varicd and exacting 
activitics as one of our foremost business men, he yet found time 
to devote his thought and energy and personal attention to the ad- 
yancement of this movement. His memory will constantly bring to 
us al) that sentiment which he uttered in the New Year message 
tha: he gave to the scouts, in expressing the hope that it might bring 
“A more vivid realization that it is the spirit and the spiritual 
sides of life that count.” 

The more I have studied this movement, its inception, purposes, 
organization, and principles, the more I have been impressed. Not 
only is it based on the fundamental rules of right thinking and act- 
ing but it seems to embrace in its code almost every virtue needed 
in the personal and social life of mankind. It is a wonderful instru- 
ment for good. It is an inspiration to you whose duty and privilege 
it is to widen its horizon and extend its influence. If every boy in 


the United States between the ages of 12 and 17 could be placed | 


under the wholesome influences of the scout program and should 
live up to the scout oath and rules, we would hear fewer pessimistic 
words as to the future of our Nation. 

The boy on becoming a scout binds himself on his honor to do his 
best, as the oath reads: 

“1, To do my duty to God and my country, and to obey the scout 
law. 

“2. To help other people at all times. 

“3. To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight.” 

The 12 articles in these scout laws are not prohibitions, but obli- 
gations; affirmative rules of conduct. Members must promise to be 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheer- 
ful, thrifty, brave, clean, and reverent. How comprehensive this list! 
What a formula for developing moral and spiritual character! What 
an opportunity for splendid service in working to strengthen their 
observance by all scouts and to extend their influence to all bcys 
eligible for membership! It would be a perfect world if everyone 
exemplified these virtues in dally life. 

Acting under these principles, remarkable progress has been made, 
Since 1910, 3,000,000 boys in the United States have been scouts—one 
out of every seven eligible. Who can estimate the physical, mental, 
and spiritual force that would have been added to our national life 
during this period if the other six also had been scouts? 

On January 1, 1926, there was an enrollment of nearly 600,000 boys, 
directed by 165,060 volunteer leaders and divided among 23,000 troops. 
Such is the field that has been cultivated. The great need now is for 
more leaders, inspired for service and properly equipped to carry out 
the program. It is estimated that 1,000,000 additional boys could be 
enrolicd immediately if adequate leadership could be provided. We 
can not do too much honor to the 500,000 men who in the past 16 
years have given freely of their time and energy as scout masters and 
assistant scout masters. Such service Is service to God and to country. 
The efforts to get more devoted volunteers and to find and train those 
fitted and willing to make this their life work is worthy of the most 
complete success, 

Beeause the principles of this movement are affirmative, I belleve 
they are sound. The boy may not be merely passive in his allegiance 
to righteousness. He must be an active force in his home, his church, 
and his community. Too few people have a clear realization of the 
real purposes of the Boy Scouts. In the popular mind the program is 
arranged for play, for recreation, is designed solely to utilize the spare 
time of the boy in such a way that he may develop physically while 
engaged in pleasurable pursuits. This is but a faint conception, one 
almost wholly misleading. The program is a means to an end. Its 
fundamental object Is to use modern environment in character build- 
ing and training for citizenship. 

Character is what a person is; it represents the aggregate of dis- 
tinctive mental and moral qualities belonging to an individual or a 
race. Good character means a mental and moral fiber of high order, 
one which may be woven into the fabric of the community and State, 
going to make a great nation—great in the broadest meaning of that 
word. 

The organization of the scouts is particularly suitable for a repre- 
sentative democracy such as ours, where our institutions rest on the 
theory of sclf-government and public functions are exercised through 
delegated authority. The boys are taught to practice the basic virtues 
and principles of right living and to act for themselyes in accordance 
with such virtues and principles. They learn self-direction and self- 
control. 

The organization is not intended to take the place of the home or 
religion, but to supplement and cooperate with those important factors 
in our national life. We hear much talk of the decline in the influence 
of religion, of the loosening of the home ties, of the lack of discipline— 
all tending to break down reverence and respect for the laws of God 
and of man. Such thought as I have been able to give to the subject 
and such observations as have come within my experience have con- 
vinced me that there is no substitute for the influences of the home 
and of religion. These take hold of the innermost nature of the indi- 
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vidual and play a yery dominant part in the formation of personality 
and character. This most necessary and most valuable service has to 
be performed by the parents, or it is not performed at all. It is the 
root of the family life. Nothing else can ever take its place. These 
duties can be performed by foster parents with partial success, but 
any attempt on the part of the Government to function in these direc- 
tions breaks down almost entirely. The Boy Scout movement can never 
be a success as a substitute, but only as an ally of strict parental con- 
trol and family life under religious influences, Parents can not shift 
their responsibility. If they fall to cxercise proper control, nobody 
else can do it for them. 

The last item in the scout “ duodecalogue” is impressive. It de- 
clares that a scout shall be reverent. Ile is reyerent toward God,” 
the paragraph rends. lle is faithful in his religious duty—respects 
the convictions of ofhers in matters of custom and religion.” In the 
past I haye declared my conviction that our Government rests upon 
religion ; that religion is the source from which we derive our reverence 
for truth and justice, for equality and liberty, and for the rights of 
mankind. So wisely and liberally is the Boy Scout movement designed 
that the various religious denominations have found it a most helpful 
agency in arousing and maintaining Interest in the work of their vati- 
ous societies. This has helped to emphasize in the minds of youth the 
importance of teaching our boys to respect the religious opinions and 
social customs of others, 

The scout theory takes the boy at an age when he is apt to get 
ensnarcd in the complexities and false values of our latter-day life, 
and it turns his attention toward the simple, the natural, the genuine. 
It provides a program for the utilization of his spare time outside his 
home and school and church duties. While ofttimes recreational, it is 
in the best sense constructive, It aims to give a useful outlet for the 
abundant energies of the boy, to have valuable knowledge follow innate 
curiosity, to develop skill and self-reliance—the power to bring things 
to pass—by teaching one how to use both the hand and the head. In 
the city-bred boy is developed love for the country, a realization of 
what nature means, of its power to heal the wounds and to soothe the 
frayed nerves incident to modern civilization. He learns that in the 
woods and on the hillside, on the plain, and by the stream, he has a 
chance to think about the eternal verities, to get a clarity of vision— 
n chance which the confusion and speed of city Ife too often renders 
difficult, it not impossible, of attainment. There is a very real value 
in implanting this Idea in our boys. When they take up the burdens of 
manhood they may be led to return to the simple life for periods of 
physical, mental, and spiritual refreshment and reinvigoration. 

Scouting very definitely teaches that rewards come only after 
achievement through personal effort and self-discipline. The boy 
enters as a tenderfoot. As he develops he becomes a second-class 
scout and then a first-class scout. Still there is before him the 
opportunity, in accordance with ability and hard work, to advance 
and get merit badges for proficiency in some 70 subjects pertaining 
to the arts, trades, and sciences. It is interesting to learn that In 
the year 1925, 195,000 merit badges were awarded as compared with 
140,000 in 1924. Twenty-one such awards make the boy an “ eagle 
scout,” the highest rank. Not only does one learn to do things, but 
in many instances he learns what he can do best. He is guided to 
his life work. Vocational experts will tell you in dollars and cents 
what this means to society where so often much valuable time and 
effort is wasted by the young before they have tested, proven, and 
trained their individual powers. 

The boy learns “to be prepared.” This is the motto of the scouts, 
They are prepared to take their proper place in life, prepared to 
meet any unusual situation arising in their personal or civic relations. 
The scout is taught to be courageous and self-sacrificing, Individually 
he must do one good deed each day. He is made to understand that 
he is a part of organized society; that he owes an obligation to that 
society. Among the many activities in which the scouts have ren- 
dered public service are those for the protection of birds and wild life 
generally, for the conservation of natural resources, reforestation, for 
carrying out the “Safety first” idea. They have taken part in cam- 
paigns for church cooperation, in drives against harmful literature, 
and the promotion of an interest in wholesome, worth-while reading. 
In many communities they have cooperated with the police and fire 
departments. In some instances they have studied the machinery 
of government by temporary and volunteer participation in the city 
and State administration. During the war they helped in the Liberty- 
loan campaigns, and more recently they have assisted in “Get out 
the yote” movements. 

All of this is exceedingly practical. It provides a method both for 
the training of youth and adapting him to modern life. The age-old 
principle of education through action and character through effort is 
well exemplified, but in addition the very valuable element has been 
added of a training for community life. It has been necessary for 
society to discard some of its old individualistic tendencies and pro- 
mote a larger Hberty and a more abundant life by cooperative effort. 
This theory has been developed under the principle of the division of 
labor, but the division of labor fails completely if any one of the 
divisions ceases to function, 
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It is well that boys should learn that lesson at an early age. Very 
soon they will be engaged in carrying on the work of the world. 
Some will enter the field of transportation, some of banking, some of 
industry, some of agriculture; some will be in the public service, in 
the police department, in the fire department, in the Post Office De- 
partment, in the health department. The public welfare, success, and 
prosperity of the Nation will depend upon the proper coordination 
of all these various efforts and upon each loyally performing the 
service undertaken. It will no longer do for those who have assumed 
the obligation to society of carrying on these different functions to 
say that as a body they are absolutely free and independent and 
responsible to no one but themselves. The pubic interest is greater 
than the interest of any one of these groups, and it is absolutely 
necessary that this Interest be made supreme. But there is just as 
great a necessity on the part of the public to see that each of these 
groups is justly treated. Otherwise, government and society will 
be thrown into chaos. On esch one of us rests a moral obligation 
to do our share of the world’s work. We have no right to refuse, 

The training of the Boy Scouts fits them to an early realization 
of this great principle and adapts them in habits and thoughts and 
lite to its observances. We know too well what fortune overtakes 
those who attempt to live in opposition to these standards. They 
become at once rightfully and truly branded as outlaws. However 
much they may boast of their freedom from all restraints and their 
disregard of all conyentionalities of society, they are immediately the 
recognized foes of their brethren. Their short existence is lived 
under greater and greater restrictions, in terror of the law, in flight 
from arrest, or in imprisonment. Instead of gaining freedom, they 
become the slaves of their own evil doing, realizing the scriptural 
assertion that they who sin are the servants of sin and that the 
wages of sin is death. The Boy Scout movement has been instituted 
in order that the youth, instead of falling under the domination of 
habits and actions that lend only to destruction, may come under 
the discipline of a training that leads to eternal life. They learn 
that they secure freedom and prosperity by observing the law. 

This is but one of the many organizations that are working for 
good in our country, Some of them have a racial basis, some a 
denominational basis, All of them in their essence are patriotic and 
religious. Their steady growth and widening influence go very far 
to justify our faith in the abiding fitness of things. We can not 
deny that there are evil forces all about us, but a critical examination 
of what is going on in the world can not fail to justify the belief that 
wherever these powers of evil may be located, however great may be 
their apparent extent, they are not realities, and somewhere there is 
developing an even greater power of good by which they will be 
overcome. 

We need a greater faith in the strength of right living. We need 
a greater faith in the power of righteousness. These are the realities 
which do not pass away. On these everlasting principles rests the 
movement of the Boy Scouts of America. It Is one of the growing 
institutions by which our country is working out the fulfillment of an 
eternal promise. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Sneaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the Haugen bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, my views on agri- 
cultural legislation were fairly well set forth in a speech made 
on March 26, at which time I offered some definite suggestions. 
I then stated that the tariff should be reduced, inland water- 
ways improved, freight rates lowered, government more eco- 
nomically administered, and antitrust laws strengthened. At 
the same time I pledged my support to any sound and workable 
farm-aid proposition haying the indorsement of the farmers of 
America. 

While not a member of the party in absolute control and 
which has power to pass or defeat any farm relief measures, I 
feel it my duty to assist in putting through helpful legislation, 
even though it may not in all respects meet with my approval. 
One would be foolish to refuse to enter a protecting house in 
time of storm merely because he could not go through the door 
he preferred. Remembering the terrible plight of the farmer, 
the demoralized and distressed condition of agriculture, I am 
at this time more interested in effective farm relief than in 
some minor question of party regularity. s 

Believing. firmly as I do in the principles of the party to 
which I belong, I yet recognize that in a crisis the good of all 
the people is paramount to the advantage of any political party. 

We might as well face the facts. The present Republican 
Congress will give no relief to the farmer in the way of a reduc- 
tion of the tariff. In the workings of the Haugen bill there is 
afforded a means whereby the hurtful effects of the high pro- 
tectiye tariff may in a manner be neutralized or offset, at least 
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for the time being. It is wiser to recognize this than foolishly 
butt our heads against a stone wall and refuse to do anything 
for the farmer merely because we can not do it in our own 
way, even though we firmly believe our way best. 

About the Haugen bill, as reported, there are features with 
which I am not in accord, but I have every confidence that 
changes and corrections will be made, some of these having 
already been proposed. z 

I haye said that I am not in favor of some features of the 
bill under discussion, but I note that there are admissions 
which I am glad to have made by the advocates of a high 
protective tariff. The bill as drawn is a confession that with- 
out some artificial prop it is impossible to make the tariff as 
effective for agriculture as it is for Industry. In other words, 
there is the public acknowledgment that ever since the present 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was written there has been a 
studied attempt to fool the farmer. 

If it were true that a high protective tariff could be made as 
effective on leading agricultural products of which we produce 
a Surplus as on manufactured articles, the remedy for the pres- 
cut condition would be simple. All that would have to be done 
would be to raise tariff rates on wheat, corn, cattle, and other 
grains and livestock, maybe raise them “high as a woodpecker’s 
hole,” and everybody would be happy. But nobody, not even 
the most ardent high protective tariff advocate, has proposed 
such a ridiculous remedy. 

Many have objected to the Haugen bill, alleging that it calls 
for a subsidy. I prefer to think of it as providing a vehicle by 
which the farmer may, for the time being, secure necessary 
working capital from the National Treasury, this representing 
only about one-half the amount which the high protective tariff 
annually takes out of his pocket. If this be a subsidy, then let 
the protected interests, which haye for years enjoyed a subsidy 
many times greater, make the most of it. Let those who have 
stood for other subsidies do the same. What is sauce for the 
goose should be sauce for the gander. 

The equulization fee, so called, as contained in the Haugen 
bill has been repeatedly referred to as a tax. As I see it, it 
may be likened to the “tax” one pays when he meets the pre- 
miums on his life-insurance policies. ‘These premiums we pay 
for protection and because eventually we will get back more 
than we put in. We do not think of them as a tax. Let me 
make the further illustration. In practically every county in 
the district which I represent—and I might say in every county 
in the State—are farmers’ mutual fire-insurance companies 
which provide insurance at actual cost. From time to time 
the policyholders pay in small amounts in the way of assess- 
ments. They do not think of these assessments as taxes. They 
know that in case their houses, barns, or other buildings are 
burned, they will be reimbursed, and they have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they are protected all the time. Just so with 
the payment of an equalization fee, as proyided for in the 
Haugen bill. To my mind, those who refer to it as a tax do 
not think the matter through. 

The present problem, representing trouble for the party in 
power, is of several years’ standing. From time to time the 
fires haye smouldered, only again and again to be kindled into 
flames. The speech of President Coolidge made early in De- 
cember before the American Farm Bureau Federation in Chi- 
cago, and in which he virtually defied the farmer, marked the 
beginning of the present agricultural protest. That speech by 
the Chief Executive caused more kick and started a bigger fire 
than did the kick of O'Leary's cow, said to be responsible for 
the great fire which started in the same city on the lake. 

Personally I have never found great fault with the results 
of the President’s Chicago speech, which made farmers fight- 
ing mad. If that speech had not been delivered, this fight, 
absolutely just and voicing the protest of an oppressed people, 
might not now be in progress. This fire, which has produced 
heat sufficient to fuse many farm organizations into one mighty 
mass, might not bave been started. 

The President, like other spokesmen for his party, for a long 
time argued that conditions would right themselves. The work- 
ing of economic laws, we were assured, would solve the prob- 
lem. Were not these laws working in 1921, when net capital 
invested in farming showed a return of 3.6 per cent less than 
nothing; in 1922, when the return was 1.7 per cent less than 
nothing; in 1923, when the farm owner “enjoyed,” if we may 
use the term, a return of 1.7 per cent; in 1924, when the returns 
were but 1.5 per cent; and in 1925, when the farmer owner 
realized a return of 3.6 per cent? As showing the more recent 
drift, we might quote from the latest report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Here, comparing farm 
prices on March 15 of the present year with prices on March 15, 
1925, we find that wheat is 18 cents a bushel lower; corn, 45 
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cents a bushel lower; oats, 11 cents a bushel lower; barley, 30 
cents a bushel lower; rye, 51 cents a bushel lower; while cotton 
and wool are each 8 cents a pound lower. 

I leave it to the opponents of all farm-relief legislation, to 
those who demand of the farmer that he make brick without 
straw, to say just how long at present rates it will require for 
him to get on his feet. 

Economists have yariously estimated the number of cents 
in the farmer’s depreciated dollar, while in fact, as shown by 
Government figures, he had, during much of the time, no dollar 
at all. 

In Missouri, according to the latest reports at hand, 26 banks 
have failed since the first of the year. Two of these institu- 
tions were in my old home county. They were well" man- 
aged—managed by honest and capable men—yet because of farm 
conditions these banks were forced to close their doors. 

As this debate progresses from day to day we hear charges 
and countercharges; there are criminations and recrimina- 
tions; men’s motives are impugned; plays are made to prejudice 
and often to passion. Every subterfuge is being resorted to in 
order to defeat real farm-relief legislation. 

Less than one-half of 1 per cent of the time in general 
debate was consumed by the opposition in an effort to perfect 
any bill, while more than 99% per cent was taken up in an 
effort to discredit all proposed legislation. New Jersey, with 
her flocks and droyes, not of cattle and hogs but of mosquitoes, 
has spoken; New York City, her livestock represented by 
“bulls” and “bears,” has been heard, Powerful have been the 
pleas made in behalf of the “farmer” who farms the farmer. 
Statesmen from the cities, some of them having no more direct 
connection with agriculture than is represented by the pros- 
perous “lamb” shearing works on Wall Street, talk glibly but 
not knowingly of actual farm conditions, Some pose as learned 
economists. Perhaps they are, but I doubt if they would know 
the difference between a lap ring and a clevis or if they could 
plow a furrow any straighter than their line of thought. They 
might possibly discourse learnedly on how many miles one can 
make on a gallon of gasoline in a costly car, but they know 
nothing about how many gallons of milk one can get from a 
common cow. 

I have wondered what the farmer on the tractor or behind 
the team would think of such talk were he here in the galleries. 
Unfortunately he is not here. It is his busy seuson of the year. 
Back home, working twice eight hours a day, he is plowing and 
planting in order that the cities may not go hungry. 

Opponents of the Haugen bill have found fault with it, both 
because it will not work and because it will work too well. As 
I have listened the thought has come to me that Uncle Sam 
might well establish here in the National Capital a college of 
consistency and a university of unlearning. 

Again, it has seemed to me that the old idea that the only 
way to lead a farmer is to pull his leg still finds lodgment in 
many minds. Out in Missouri we would know better than try 
to lead a mule in this manner. 

Representatives of farm organizations who came to Washing- 
ton, came as openly and as honorably as ever came advocates 
of a high protective tariff, railroad legislation, ship subsidies, or 
other laws, have by some been represented as vicious or un- 
worthy of trust and confidence. On the Republican side refer- 
ence has been made to the— 


twenty-two wise men who came out of the West claiming to represent 
all the farmers of 11 States and who were long on demands but short 


- on information. 


Gentlemen who know but little of actual farm conditions as 
they have been during the last four or five years have found 
fault with the farmer, alleging that he did not exercise due 
intelligence in planning and planting his crops 

It is easy to criticize. It may be true that many farmers 
have not practiced the most approved methods of crop rotation, 
and that frequently they have attempted to farm more land 
than might have been wise, but when the wolf is at the door, 
when there is interest to meet, and when debts are piling up the 
farmer can not stop to ask whether or not practices are “ eco- 
nomically sound.” Frequently there has been wrong rotation 
or overplanting in order to save the home, which in many cases 
was later lost. Unlike the manufacturer, the farmer can not 
curtail production at pleasure. Maybe he will not make ex- 
peuses on the crop he plants, but he knows that idle ground will 
not pay interest and taxes. 

He who intimates that the farmer is a fool, or even that he 
is selfish, does him a gross injustice. In all the world there is 
no more patriotic individual than the American farmer. Dur- 
ing the war, while keeping the flag flying in the front yard, 
he was making the dirt fly in the back field. He produced, 
produced, produced, Then came the utter collapse, brought 
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9 0 in part by his unselfish response to a great patriotic 
appeal. : 

I know this farmer. I understand him as the man who was 
not born and reared on a farm and whose life has not been 
devoted to the cause can never understand him, The man on 
the farm wants only justice, and too often he has not even 
insisted upon this. Knowing all this as I do, I can but resent 
the unfair fight and the gross misrepresentations that have 
been made against him on this floor. 

I was born and reared on a farm. My life has been devoted 
to the cause of agriculture. I represent, in the main, a farm 
constituency. My sympathy is with the man who tills the soil. 
My people are farmers. Back on the old home farm in Mis- 
souri to-day live my widowed mother, now in her seyenty- 
eighth year, frail yet courageous, and my youngest brother. 
Yesterday I had a letter from that little mother—God bless 
her—and in it she wrote: 


The nren are up at 4 o'clock, and your brother goes in a run when 
he gets up from the table and hurrics to harness the horses. I am up 
at 5, at which time the milk is ready for me to strain, 


There was more as to farm activities, yet no word of com- 
plaint. So do you wonder that my blood has boiled as I have 
listened to some of the things said in debate? 

Yesterday I received another letter, this from a fine, progres- 
sive farmer who owns a good place in what is known as Lone 
Elm Prairie, a choice farming region in the heart of Missouri, 
and settled largely by excellent people of German descent. 
After a most intelligent discussion of the farm question, this 
man wrote: 


As you know, I am a Republican; but if we farmers can not get any 
help from the Government to get started in our efforts to give us a 
dollar that will buy as much as organized labor and other industries, 
then there is but one thing to do; that is, to knock the tarif wall 
down with sledge-hammer votes in the future, regardless of politics, 
It is sure coming to this sooner or later. 


I find no fault with my colleagues who honestly and con- 
scientiously do not see things as I do. We are all more or less 
influenced by conditions and all absorb something of the en- 
vironment in which we liye. Yet it is difficult to understand 
how anyone representing a farm constituency in such sore 
straits as are the farmers of the Corn Belt can oppose farm- 
relief legislation at this time when so many are bankrupt and 
others are facing certain ruin. 

While I appreciate the viewpoint of the man from the city 
who objects to this legislation on the ground that it wouid 
mean increased prices for farm produce, I would remind him 
that the cities can not long continue to prosper when the farm 
fails. ‘The man who is broke is a poor buyer. If conditions 
continue, if the drift from the country to the cities keeps up, 
eventually there will be left on our farms an insufficient num- 
ber of producers to feed those in the cities. Then food prices 
will rise, rise to a point far beyond any which the most optimis- 
tie advocate of the Haugen bill believes it possible to bring 
about through the passage of this measure. But that would be 
a disastrous day. Grim-visaged want would stalk the streets 
of our cities and hunger would haunt many an urban home. 
As an adyocate of this bill, I would prevent the coming of such 
a crisis; I would stay such suffering. 

After all, we are one people and more or less dependent 
upon each other, The city needs the country and the country 
the city. With proper sympathy and understanding and with 
polities and prejudice laid aside, real farm relief should come. 

Just one word further. It has been intimated that if Gov- 
ernment assistance as proposed in the Haugen bill were pro- 
vided, the time would come when the American farmer, like 
the British laborer of to-day, would go on a strike. Such an 
insinuation I resent with all my strength. It is an insult and 
does the farmer an injury. A red flag never floated from an 
American farm home. 

There will be no strike on the part of the farmers of 
America. They will continue to do their best just as they 
bave always done. But I beg that justice be done this man 
who believes in justice. I want you to think of the farm 
home as being more than a filling station, more than a place 
where city folks secure food. I want you to think of it as a 
service station, from which comes the strength of the man- 
hood and womanhood of America. I want you to help save 
that farm home, to save it in order that, through the cen- 
turies, the cities may survive. 

No, I do not see in the Haugen bill, or in any other meas- 
ure before the House, my ideal. None of these represent the 
way I would prefer to go about solving the farm problem. 
I would begin at the other end; I would wipe out every 
subsidy; I would in so far as possible provide equality of 
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opportunity. But to meet the present emergency, to secure 

any immediate farm relief, I gladly join in the program as 

proposed. The day for parleys is past. There is not time to 

put into effect other proposals. Something must be done now. 
DAMS IN THE MINNESOTA NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 292, and agree 
to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
292, and agree to the Senate amendment. The Clerk will report 
the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 292) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
ecquire and maintain dams in the Minnesota National Forest needed 
for the proper administration of Government land and timber. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none, 

REPEAL AN ACT PROVIDING FOR THE CHANGE OF ENTRY 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 5242, and agree 
to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
5242, and agree to the Senate amendments. The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5242) to repeal an act approved January 27, 1922, 
providing for the change of entry, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND FOR PARK PURPOSES 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 7482, and to dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER, The gentieman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
7482, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. The Clerk will report the biil by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7482) to provide for the conveyance of certain lands 
in the State of Michigan for State park purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Stnnorr, Mr, Sstrrm, and Mr. DRIVER, 


BRIDGE ACROSS MONONGAHELA RIVER 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8513, and to agree 
to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
8513, and agree to the Senate amendments. The Clerk will 
report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8518) to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the borough of Wilson 
in the county of Allegheny, Pa. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


[After a pause.] The 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 4017. An act for the relief of Russell & Tucker and certain 
citizens of the State of Texas; and 

S. 2826. An act for the construction of an irrigation dam on 
Walker River, Ney. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 8306. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the heroism of the fathers and mothers 
who traversed the Oregon Trail to the far West with great 
hardship, daring, and loss of life, which not only resulted in 
adding new States to the Union but earned a well-deserved and 
imperishable fame for the pioneers; to honor the 20,000 dead 
that lie buried in unknown graves along 2,000 miles of that 
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great highway of history; to rescue the various important points 
along the old trail from oblivion; and to commemorate by suit- 
able monuments, memorial or otherwise, the tragic events asso- 
ciated with that emigration, erecting them either along the trail 
itself or elsewhere in localities appropriate for the purpose, 
including the city of Washington; 

H. R. 306. An act to amend the second section of the act 
entitled “An act to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars 
from January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 4, 1917, as amended; 

II. R. 11171. An act to authorize the deposit and expenditure 
of various revenues of the Indian service as Indian moneys, 
proceeds of labor; 

H. R. 10610. An act to confirm the title to certain lands in the 
State of Oklahoma to the Sac and Fox Nation or ‘Tribe of 
Indians; 

H. R. 10202. An act granting an extension af patent to the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy ; 

H. R. 9829. An act to amend section 87 of the Judicial Code. 

H. R.9730. An act to provide for an adequate water-supply 
system at the Dresslerville Indian colony; 

H. R. 9559. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Altus, Okla., for reseryoir and incidental purposes ; 

H. R. 9351. An act extending the period of time for homestead 
entries on the south half of the diminished Colville Indian 
Reservation; 

II. R. 8534. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the purchase by the city of McMinnville, Oreg., of certain 
lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Co, and revested in the United States by the 
act approved June 9, 1916,” approved February 25, 1919 (40 
Stat. p. 1153) ; 

H. R. 6239. An act to authorize acting registers of United 
States land offices to administer oaths at any time in public- 
land inatters ; 

H. R. 5726. An act for the relief of Jane Coates, widow of 
Leonard R. Coates; 

H. R. 5710. An act extending the provisions of section 2455 
of the United States Reyised Statutes to ceded lands of the 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation ; 

H. R. 5673. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue letters patent to George K. Hughes; 

H. R. 5006. An act to detach Hickman County from the Nash- 
ville division of the middle judicial district of the State of 
Tennessee and attach the same to the Columbia division of the 
middle judicial district of said State; 

H. R. 4681. An act providing for the issuance of patent to the 
Boyle Commission Co. for block No. 223, town site of Heyburn, 
Idaho; 

H. R. 3990. An act for the erection of a monument upon the 
revolutionary battle field of White Plains, State of New York; 

H. R.3745. An act to amend section 96, chapter 5, of the act 
of Congress of March 3, 1911, entitled“ The Judicial Code“: 

H. R. 3659. An act for the relief of the Custer Electrice Light, 
Heat & Power Co., of Custer, S. Dak.; 

H. R. 3025. An act granting a patent to certain land to Ben- 
jamin A. J. Funnemark; 

H. R. 2933. An act for the relief of H. R. Butcher; 

H. R. 2680. An act for the relief of the estate of Charles M. 
Underwood ; 

H. R. 2011. An act for the relief of William D. McKeefrey ; 

H. R. 1897. An act for the relief of the heirs of the late 
Louis F. Meissner; 

H. R. 1731. An act for the relief of John W. King; 

H. R. 1669. An act for the relief of Neffs“ Bank, of McBride, 
Mich. ; f 

H. R. 1540. An act for the relief of Luther H. Phipps; 

H. R. 1243. An act for the relief of J. H. Toulouse; and 

H. R. 10425. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Hnrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 8313. An act to allot lands to living children on the 
Crow Reservation, Mont. ; 

H. R.9463. An act to provide for the prompt disposition of 
disputes between carriers and their employees, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 9872. An act to carry into effect provisions of the con- 
vention between the United States and Great Britain to regu- 
late the level of Lake of the Woods concluded on the 24th day 
of February, 1925; 
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H. R. 9875. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the United States 
marine hospital reservation and improyements thereon at De- 
troit, Mich., and to acquire a suitable site in the same locality 
and to erect thereon a modern hospital for the treatment of 
the beneficiaries of the United States Public Health Service, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 7, 1924; 

S. 85. An act to correct the status of certain commissioned 
officers of the Navy appointed thereto pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress approved June 4, 1920; 

S. 96. Au act to amend the national defense act approved 
June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating to 
retirement ; 

S. 2058. An act for the relief of members of the band of the 

Jnited States Marine Corps who were retired prior to June 30, 
1922, and for the relief of members transferred to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve: 

8. 1480. An act to authorize the President to detail officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps to assist the governments of the Latin-American Re- 
publics in military and naval matters; 

S. 952. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to de- 
liver to the State of Georgia the silver service presented to the 
United States for the battleship Georgia; 

S. 2828. An act to provide for forfeiture of pay of persons in 
the military and naval services of the United States who are 
absent from duty on account of the direct effects of the in- 
temperate use of alcoholic liquor or habit-forming drugs or 
because of venereal disease; 

S. 2876. An act for the purchase of a tract of land adjoining 
the United States target range at Auburn, Me.; 

S. 8080. An act to authorize payment of expenses of the 
Washington-Alaska military cable and telegraph system out of 
receipts of such system as an operating expense; and 

S. 3550. An act providing for an inspection of the Kennesaw 
Mountain and Lost Mountain and other battle fields in the 
State of Georgia. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate committees, 
as indicated below: 

S. 2826. An act for the construction of an irrigation dam 
on Walker River, Nev.; to the Committee on Irrigation. 

S. 4017, An act for the relief of Russell and Tucker and 
certain other citizens of the State of Texas; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 3630. An act to permit the United States to be made a 
party defendant in certain cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 7554, the naval appropriation bill, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho calls up the con- 
ference report on the naval appropriation bill and asks that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 
[After a puuse.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7554) “making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 5, 
11, 24, 25, 30, 31, 32, 34, and 35. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 18, 33, and 36, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “except that in unusually meritorious cases of one posi- 
tion in a grade advances may be made to rates higher than 
the average of the compensation rates of the grade but not 
more often than once in any fiscal year and then only to the 
next higher rate”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: “and photostating, for department library; for”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert: “ $185,000”; und the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $4,664,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $19,150,000," and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $16,950,000,” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the sume with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $66,436,727," and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $119,863,500,” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $19,207,000,” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $13,950,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“nine” and insert in lieu thereof the word “eight”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert: 

“Naval base, San Diego, Calif.: Construction of complete 
section of extensible pier (limit of cost $250,000), $100,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert: ‘$6,553,686, including not 
to exceed $400,000 for the maintenance, operation, and repair, 
exclusive of classified employees, of the Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, N. J., and the aircraft Los Angeles, and“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In licu 
of the sum proposed insert“ $655,288”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 20, 27, 28, 29, and 37. 

Burton L. FRENCH, 
Guy U. Harpy, 
JOHN 'TABER, 
W. A. AYRES, 
W. B. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


FREDERICK HALE, 
L. ©. PHIPPS, 
Gro. WHARTON. PEPPER, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
CARTER GLASS, 

Managers on the part of the Senats. 
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The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7554) making appropriations for 
the Nayy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conference committee and submitted in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

On No. 1, relating to the limitation on the payment of salaries 
under the classification act: Provides that in unusually meri- 
torious cases of one position in a grade, advances may be 
made to rates higher than the average of the compensation 
rates of the grade, but not more often than once in any fiscal 
year and then only to the next higher rate, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On Nos. 2 and 3, relating to the appropriation for contingent 
expenses, Navy Department: Makes the first clause of the ap- 
propriation applicable to the department library, as proposed 
by the House, modified to include photostating, and makes the 
second clause of the appropriation applicable to the prepara- 
tion for publication of the nayal records of the war with the 
Central Powers of Europe, as proposed by the House, instead 
of making such clause and the first clause both applicable to 
the department library, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 4 and 5, relating to the appropriation “ Pay, Miscel- 
laneous ”: Fixes the limitation on communication expenditures 
at $185,000, instead of $170,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$195,000, as proposed by the Senate, and appropriates $1,550,- 
000, as proposed by the House, instead of $1,575,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 6 and 7, relating to the appropriation for trans- 
portation and recruiting, Bureau of Navigation: Makes perma- 
nent law of the provision regulating the transportation charges 
for officers of the Navy performing travel on Government- 
owned vessels, and appropriates $4,664,000 instead of $4,594,- 
000, as proposed by the House, and $4,700,000, as proposed by 
the Senate. 3 

On Nos. 8 and 9, relating to the Naval Reserve: Raises the 
limitation on expenditures in connection with reserve aviation 
from $509,245, as proposed by the House, to $520,720, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and raises the limitation on expendi- 
tures from the reserve appropriation for fuel and for the 
maintenance, operation, repair, and upkeep of vessels and air- 
craft assigned for training the Naval Reserve from $1,015,870, 
as proposed by the House, to $1,124,252, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On Nos. 10 and 11, relating to Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps: Defines the type of passenger-carrying vehicles as 
“motor propelled,” and appropriates $40,000, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $45,000, as proposed by the Senate, 

On No. 12: Removes the restriction proposed by the House 
on salary increases for employed inmates of the Naval Home, 
Philadelphia, Pa., as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 13: Appropriates $19,150,000 for “ Engineering,” in- 
stead of $18,730,000, as proposed by the House, and $19,500,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, 

On No. 14: Appropriates $16,950,000 for “ Construction and 
repair of vessels,” instead of $16,780,000, as proposed by the 
Honse, and $17,100,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 15 and 16, relating to the appropriation “ Pay of the 
Navy”: Appropriates $119,863,500, instead of $119,613,500, as 
proposed by the House, and $120,113,500, as proposed by the 
Senate, and thereby makes provision for an average enlisted 
strength of 82,500 men. 

On No. 17: Appropriates $19,207,000 for“ Provisions, Navy,” 
instead of $19,114,000, as proposed by the House, and $19,300,- 
000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 18: Corrects the phraseclogy of the “nayal working 
fund,” as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 19: Appropriates $13,950,000 for t Fuel and transpor- 
tation,” instead of $13,000.000, as proposed by the House, and 
$14,750,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 21: Makes provision for the purchase, maintenance, 
repair, and operation of not to exceed eight passenger-carrying 
vehicles for the Navy Department, proper, instead of nine such 
vehicles for said department, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 22: Appropriates $109,000 for the construction of a 
complete section of an extensible pier at the naval base, San 
Diego, Calif., to cost $250,000, instead of a like amount for 
water-front development at said base, to cost $1,010,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 23 to 26, both inclusive, and No. 30, relating to the 
appropriation Aviation, Navy’: Allocates $6,553,686 for main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of aviation activities, ashore and 
ailoat, instead of $6,278,686, as proposed by the House, and 
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$6,928,686, as proposed by the Senate, and limits expenditures 
from such sum on account of the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, 
N. J., and the dirigible Los Angeles, exclusive of classified em- 
ployees, to $400,000; limits expenditures for the procurement of 
helium to $300,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $590,- 
000, as proposed by the Senate; allocates $1,928,000 to experi- 
mentation, as proposed by the House, instead of $1,628,000, as 
proposed by the Senate; allocates $655,288 for pay of classified 
employees, instead of $608,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$675,000, as proposed by the Senate, and strikes out the pro- 
posals of the Senate designed to prevent the purchase of diri- 
gibles abroad or from citizens of foreign governments and the 
building of dirigibles in the absence of specific authorization. 

On Nos, 31 and 34, inclusive, relating to the Marine Corps: 
Appropriates $55,000 for pay and allowances of Marine Corps 
Reserve, other than transferred and assigned men, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $84,653, as proposed by the Senate, and 
makes permanent law of the provision regulating the trans- 
portation charges for officers of the Marine Corps performing 
travel on Government-owned vessels. 

On No. 35: Strikes out the appropriation of $12,500 proposed 
by the Senate for the Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. 

On No. 36: Strikes out a comma in the paragraph relative to 
the purchase of letters patent, as proposed by the Senate. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 20: Relating to funeral expenses of retired officers 
and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps and transferred 
members of the Fleet Naval Reserve and Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve who die in naval hospitals. 

On No. 27: Appropriating $4,962,500 for new construction and 
procurement of aircraft and equipment. 

On No. 28: Authorizing contracts to be entered into for the 
production and purchase of new airplanes and their equipment, 
spare parts, and accessories, to an amount not in excess of 
$4,100,000. 

On No. 29: Authorizing the settlement of claims for damages 
to private property growing out of the operation of nayal air- 
craft. 

On No. 87: Relating to the performance of work in navy 
yards. 

Bourton L. FRENCH, 

Guy U. Harpy, 

JOHN TABER, 

W. A. AYRES, 

W. B. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I think that a very short state- 
ment will suffice to indicate to the House the effect of the 
action taken by the conferees in the report that we are now 
presenting. As you have followed the statement as it has 
been read, the matters which were in controversy have been 
quite minutely deseribed, and the statement closes by referring 
to several amendments put on by the Senate, to which the 
House conferees did not agree. The reason we did not take 
action upon those amendments is because under the rule gov- 
erning the actions of conference committees we are not able 
either to agree or disagree. Therefore, we brought them back 
to the House and shall move to concur in all of them, with one 
exception, and as to that one we shall moye to concur with 
an amendment. 

The bill, as passed by the House, carried in direct appro- 
priations $312,312,287. The Senate added to the bill, apart 
from haying restored thereto the appropriation of $4,692,500 
for new aircraft, which was stricken out from the bill in the 
House on a point of order, a total of $4,221,158. 

If the conference report be adopted and the item for new 
aircraft, carried in the original House bill and reinserted in 
the Senate, shall be restored, as I shall propose, the bill will 
carry in direct appropriations $319,650,075, or $2,375,258 more 
than as passed by the House, excluding the new aircraft item, 
and $1,845,865 less than as passed by the Senate, and $1,304,- 
955 less than the Budget estimates. 

Apart from the direct appropriations the bill will carry 
in indirect appropriations $5,000,000, contract authorizations 
$9,082,000, assuming that the House will concur in the motion, 
I shall make on amendment No. 28, and reappropriations 

75,000, 

Thus there will be ayallable for expenditure and obligation 
a grand total of $333,807,075, contrasted with $304,502,328 for 
the fiscal year now current. 

The Senate increase of $4,221,153 divides itself into major 
items as follows: 
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These increases, which, with the exception of the San Diego 
item, represent the complete restoration of House cuts, involve 
four principles, clearly and fully set forth when the bill was 
before the House, namely: 

Decommissioning vessels. 

Reducing average enlisted strength from £3,000 to 82,000. 

Buying more fuel on west coast than contemplated by esti- 
mates, 

Closing Lakehurst. 

The House conferees did not surrender any of these principles 
in conference. A compromise was necessary as to each, The 
effect of our action is that a smaller number of vessels will be 
decommissioned. We provide for an ayerage enlisted strength 
of 82,500 men, we recede from $800,009 of the cut of $1,759,000 
in fuel, and we provide for keeping Lakehurst open on a much- 
reduced scale, 

The action that your committee recommended when this bill 
was brought originally to the House had not only to do with the 
program for the coming fiscal year but had to do with a pro- 
gram for the years ahead. In other words, by the end of the 
next fiseal year there will be available for commission the 
six battleships that are either undergoing major overhaul or 
else are to undergo such overhaul. Those battleships, then, 
will require for the succeeding year—i928—should they be 
retained in commission, the additional number of men, over 
the number of enlisted personnel in the Naval Establishment 
to-day, of 2,700. Furthermore, by the end of the coming fiscal 
year we shall bring into active commission the two airplane 
carriers, the Lexington and Saratoga, 

Those two carriers will require approximately 2,340 men in 
addition to the men who will haye to do with aviation itself 
and who will be detailed to those ships. In other words, in 
those two items alone, looking to a year from now, we shall 
need to provide for more than 5,000 men for the Navy for pur- 
poses other than those for which we are providing in the pend- 
ing bill. 

In looking ahead the question addressed itself to the com- 
mittee whether or not we should, as we tuke on new types of 
ships, as the airplane carriers, add new men, new Officers, and 
new monty, or find to the extent possible the men, officers, and 
money within the establishment as it is to-day. 

Your committee believes that we ought to follow this latter 
program to the extent that may be possible, and with that 
thought in view we proposed 82,000 men for the coming fiscal 
year, with the thought that we would need to add several 
thousand to that figure for the year following. 

That is the program that, in my judgment, this country 
ought to adopt, and this Congress ought to indicate the begin- 
ning of the program at this time. That is what was in the 
mind of the House when we provided for 82,000 men, and that 
is what is in the minds of your conferees when we bring back 
the conference report with 82,500 enlisted men. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Certainty. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not exactly understand the gentleman. 
I understand that under this conference report the number is 
fixed at 82,500? 

Mr. FRENCH. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understand that something more than 5,000 
will be required to man these other ships to which the gentle- 
man referred. Do I understand the gentleman to say that he 
expected those 5,000 men to be secured from the present per- 
sonnel, or the personnel that is provided for, or that later on, 
in a deficiency bill during the coming year, it would be neces- 
sary to make additional appropriations to take care of them? 

Mr. FRENCH. No. We shall not need any further appro- 
Priutions for personnel for the coming fiscal year. Three 
battleships of six provided for are now undergoing major over- 
haul, while the other three are in commission. The three that 
are now undergoing major overhaul will swing back into line 
about the Ist of next October, and about the Ist of September 
the three others will be turned into the yards for the major 
overhaul they are to undergo. 

That being the case, it will enable us to go through the entire 
fiscal year that we are now approaching with 2,700 less men 
than we otherwise would need. At the beginning of the next 
fiscal year, however, if these ships are to be in commission, we 
shall need to put back the 2,700 men. In addition to that, we 
shall need to find men somewhere to man the airplane carriers, 
and for them we shall require slightly over 2,240 men. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH, Yes. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. The gentleman bas made a compreliensive 
study of appropriations for naval affairs, but the thing I am 
interested in is to know whether or not in the last three or 
four years there has been any indication before the gentleman's 
committee that we are going to reduce the expenditures of the 
Navy or has there been the indication that we are going to 
continue to increase these naval appropriations and maintain 
a big naval program, 

Mr. FRENCH. I answer to that, may I say that the Con- 
gress has authorized within the last few years the constrne- 
tion of two airplane carriers. Under the limitation of arma- 
ments conference, the United States may maintain a tonnage 
of 135,000 in airplane carriers. When the two carriers that are 
now approaching completion will have been completed we 
shall have only about three-fifths of our tonnage within our 
establishment under the trenty. Now, it is up to the Congress 
to say whether or not we shall build new airplane carriers 
after these two—the Lezington and the Suratoga—shall have 
been completed. In addition to that, a year ago the Congress 
wnthorized the construction of eight cruisers of 10,000 tons 
each. We have already made appropriations for two of them 
and in this bill carry appropriations to begin three more. 
Thus three other cruisers are authorized but not as yet appro- 
priated for. In addition to that building program, we are 
carrying money in the present bill for fleet submarines and for 
gunboats, and all of those thiugs constitute a building pro- 
gram which in the coming fiscal year will aggregate In money 
something over $33,000,000. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. McKBEOWN. I can not understand, and I have never 
been able to understand, what the benefit of a disarmament 
couference is to the American people if it is the purpose to fix 
a standard at which to maintain a navy rather than a stand- 
ard under which we must reduce, If it means that we are to 
spend millions of dollars to continue this program, what is the 
use of having a conference to disarm? What is the use of 
reducing the armaments if it means we are going to maintain 
the armaments and increase the armaments? I can not under- 
stand it. 

Mr. FRENCH. If it had not been for the Limitation of 
Armaments Conference, in my judgment we would possibly be 
considering a naval bill carrying $250,000,000 more for the 
coming fiscal year than is carried in the present bill. Now, I 
say further, in response to the question of my friend from Okla- 
homa, that the Limitation of Armaments Conference treaties 
do not fix a hard and fast line. Your committee could bring 
in a bill within the 5-5-3 program that would carry between 
$100,600,000 and $200,000,000 more annually, and still we could 
defend it as being within the 5-5-3 treaty. It is our purpose 
as we bring in these bills to try to provide for a Navy that is 
adequate and try to make it us easy as possible for other 
nations to hear their part under the treaty and not compete in 
naval programs within the treaty itself. The treaty does not 
refer to numbers of men, nor does it limit the number of ships 
of various types, and so it is possible for us to increase the 
Navy burden annually, or it is possible for us to hold it to a 
fairly conservative program. With the authorizations that 
have been made for new cruisers, for the airplane carriers that 
are shortly to come in as a part of the fleet, for the fleet sub- 
marines that we are providing fer as a part of the Naval 
Establishment. unless we withdraw nien from ships that are 
now in the service or withdraw certain ships themselves, we 
would need to add more men, and the cost of the Navy would 
necessarily increase. It is the desire of your committee to the 
extent possible to find the men and the money and the officecs 
within the establishment as it has been running for the last 
several years. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman from Oklahoma should under- 
stand that at the conference on the limitation of armaments we 
agreed to a policy of 5-5-3, did we not? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct, touching certain types, 

Mr. LAZARO. Now, does not the gentleman think that it is 
the duty of Congress to appropriate enough money to carry out 
that idea and that the American people will stand for it? 

Mr. FRENCH. Well, not in exactly the language the gentle- 
man suggests. In other words, I think we could add $100,- 
000,000 or $200,000,000 annually to the Navy and still defend 
ourselves as being within the 5-5-3 program, yet I do not think 
we ought to do it. I think we ought to do teamwork with 
other nations, xo that all of the nations who are parties to 
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the treaty may maintain their rightful ratio and yet not upon 
the maximum scale possible to each. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA and Mr. VINSON of Georgia rose. 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield to the gentleman from New York next. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to ask the gentleman if it is the 
intention of the committee that when the two carriers are in 
commission atid the five-year aviation program is on its way, 
to maintain that service within the limit of men and appro- 
priation that you now have or to come in and ask for more 
men and more money? 

Mr. FRENCH. It will probably be impossible to do it within 
the limits of appropriations carried in this bill, but it is our 
thought we ought to approach it as nearly as possible. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The understanding I got was that it 
would be carried on without additional cost as to personnel or 
even appropriation. 

Mr. FRENCH. Well, we hope so, and we shall approach 
that as the ideal, though I think it may be that we can not at 
ull times hold to such a program. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Did I understand the gentleman 
4% say that on account of the aviation program and the putting 
into commission of the two airplane carriers, it is necessary 
to go beyond the authorized strength of 86,000 men? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, I did not mean to say such a thing. 
Here is what I should have said, if 1 did not say it: For sev- 
eral years we have been proceeding on the theory we were 
making appropriations for 86,000 enlisted persounel. For the 
coming year and for the current year there will be an average 
of three battleships out of commission, which will take out 
of the needful enlisted personnel 2,700 men. With the restora- 
tion of those battleships, as they will be restored to the fleet in 
all probability in about a year from now, we would be asked 
to provide for 2,700 men for which we are making no pro- 
vision for the coming year. In a year from now the airplane 
carriers will come in and we shall either need to add 2,340 
men to the 86.000 or else find those men within the establish- 
ment for which we have been providing during the past sev- 
eral years. In other words, if we shall do the latter, we shall 
need to withdraw some of the ships that are now in commission 
or reduce the personnel upon them. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman from 
Tdaho that the testimony before the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs is to the contrary; that within the authorized 
strength of 86,000 the Navy Department will be able to main- 
tain the 5-5-3 ratio, keeping in commission all the ships and 
the personnel for the aviation force, and within the five-year 
period it will not even be necessary to increase the admissions 
to the Naval Academy in order to have sufficient officers. Let 
me ask the gentleman what ships the gentleman intends shall 
ultimately be laid up or put out of commission so he can 
maintain the program within the 86,000? The gentleman has 
to do one of two things. He has either to reduce the ships in 
commission or else provide more men within the five-year 
period, and which one does the gentleman intend to do? 

Mr. FRENCH. The members of the Committee on Appro- 
printions are not the administrative officers, and let me say 
that if the statement of the gentleman is correct, it bears out 
the argument that we advanced four years ngo, that there are 
more men than necessary, or than needful, on the ships of the 
Navy, because the ery has been before our committee that we 
are not giving them men enough. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman from Idaho 
will yield, the question of the gentleman from Georgia is an- 
swered by his own statement, that the information before the 
Nayal Affairs Committee indicates that 86,000 will be amply 
sufficient to maintain in commission all the ships we now 
have, eyen including those that we are now putting out in this 
bill, plus the new ships that are to come in. So the gentleman 
is asking a question about something which he has himself 
sufficiently answered. I want to say I fully agree with the 
gentleman that there will be sufficient men to be found within 
the number of 86,000 to keep in commission all of the ships 
that we are now authorizing for 1927, together with the two 
airplane carriers. 

Mr. FRENCH. And personally I belieye—— 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But the chairman of the sub- 
committee stated it would be necessary: 

Mr. FRENCH. Just a moment. May I say that I per- 
sonally think that the gentleman’s statement is correct, and 
I should have stressed the third alternative, which is that we 
can find men for the airplane carriers by drawing them from 
stations to which they have heretofore been assigned. But 
the department has not felt so confident; and, in fact, in look- 
ing ahead to the commissioning of the two airplane carriers, 
the first estimate of the Navy Department to the Bureau of 
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the Budget for the coming fiscal year, as I recall, was for 
89,000 men, or 3,000 above the 86,000 figure—these 3,000 men 
to man the carriers, 3 

I am yery anxious to conclude, Mr. Speaker, and I suggest 
we might take up any other items as we reach them in the 
conference report. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
further question? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia, Then in the opinion of the gentle- 
man from Idaho it will not be necessary to have more than 
86,000 men in the Navy to maintain the aviation program and 
to keep all ships in commission? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think that is correct. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is all I desired to clear up, 
because I got the idea the gentleman said it would require an 
additional enlistment of 2,800 men within the five-year period. 

Mr. FRENCH. I did not mean to be understood in that 
way. I think my position now must be clear that we can 
accomplish the manning of the carriers in one of three ways— 
by keeping the present number of men on the ships and then 
adding 2,340 more; or, second, by taking ships out of commis- 
slon; or, third, by reducing the number of men on ships and 
stations and thereby finding men for the new types. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But if the gentleman will yield 
for one more question, does not the gentleman think it should 
be accomplished by doing what Congress has repeatedly said 
it wants done—keep the enlisted strength of the Navy up to 
86,000? Then you will not be required to put out of commission 
any ships, and you can maintain your aviation program up to 
a maximum of 1,000 planes within the five-year period. 

Mr. FRENCH. That will doubtless be approximately the 
program. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
Idaho yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. A moment ago the gentle- 
man made a statement which I fear will be interpreted as 
meaning we are not maintaining the 5-5-3 program. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think we are maintaining that program; and the 
gentleman means that we are maintaining it but that we might 
still be within a tolerance if we expended more money; is that 
a correct statement of the gentleman's position? 

Mr, FRENCH. That is correct, and we must do teamwork 
with other nations. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And we are maintaining the 
5-5-3 ratio? 

Mr. FRENCH. We believe we are. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Are we maintaining a 6-5-3 ratio 
other than ap artificial treaty 5-5-3 ratio? Does the new con- 
struction work or the new alteration work being done by the 
governments, including ours, keep us on that general basis? 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman is familiar with the fact that 
in some types of ships one nation exceeds another, just as 
Great Britain excecds us in cruisers and just as we exceed 
Great Britain in submarines. You have to take all the elements 
into consideration and compare them; and doing that, I think 
our position is secure. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Are we up to the 5-5-3 ratio? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think we are. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. How much more is the aggregate of this bill 
than the bill of last year for similar purposes? 

Mr. FRENCH. The grand total of the current bill, if the 
amendments that I have to propose are adopted, will be $333,- 
807,075, and the current appropriation is $304,802,3528. The 
gentleman must remember that nearly $84,000,000 of that is 
for building. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the confer- 
ence report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on adopting the conference 
report. . 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 20: After line 9 insert: “also retired officers 
and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps and transferred mem- 
bers of the Fleet Naval Reserve and Fleet Marine Corps Reserve who 
die in naval hospitals (including St. Elizabeths Hospital).” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment, 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


Will the gentleman from 
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Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman make some explanation 
of that? We expect to live for a few days longer. [Laughter.] 
This inyolves several hundred million dollars. What is the 
proposition? This is proposed legislation way beyond anything 
we ever contemplated. What is the argument in favor of it? 
Who contends for it? 

Mr. FRENCH. The amendment provides for the payment of 
the funeral expenses of retired naval and Marine Corps offi- 
cers and personnel who may die in naval hospitals. That is a 
matter that has been urged upon the Congress for a good many 
years. It was urged upon our committee in the estimates that 
came from the department and the committee rejected it, In 
fact, I should say that nearly every year that I lave been a 
nicinber of the committee we have rejected the item. However, 
the amendment has been put on by another legislative body, 
and that body is insistent upon it. It is the feeling of your 
conferees that, after all, it does not inyolve a great sum of 
money, although it will involve some money, for the purpose 
indicated, 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. What limitation is there upon it? 

Mr. FRENCH. There is no special limitation on this other 
than that in the general law touching funeral expenses of 
officers or enlisted men in the service. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, the 
law fixes the limit now at $100. As I understand the Senate 
amendment proposes that the Government pay the funeral ex- 
penses of every officer that dies in the naval hospital on the 
retired list. 

Mr. FRENCH. Only to the extent that the general law 
attaches to the funeral of others. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman stated that this 
had been rejected by the committee several times; what caused 
lim to change his views; why should the committee accept it 
now when the committee has heretofore rejected it? 

Mr. FRENCH. The main reason why the committee re- 
jected it was because we did not have jurisdiction. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is not this legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The legislative committee never 
had that suggestion put up to it. The gentleman ought not to 
insist upon it because it was put on in another body—espe- 
cially legislation that would not be in order on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman understands that the item is 
one that properly goes to the legislative committee. The Ap- 
propriation Committee has constantly rejected it; not so much 
because we considered it on its merits, but because we did not 
feel that we had jurisdiction, and we haye urged that it be 
taken to the legislative committee. Now, under the rules of 
the House there is another way in which this item can come 
before the House, and that is the way it has come before the 
House to-day. - 

We are not adyocating this proposition, but we had to come 
to an agreement in conference, and this is one of the items 
that the Senate conferees were insistent upon. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman has not advocated 
it in committee; will he help the House maintain its legis- 
lative prerogative when it is not in order on an appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. 
cost? 
asks. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman must know that it is impos- 
sible to answer that question. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, they will give you an estimate. 

Mr. FRENCH. They might give an estimate, but no one 
can foretell how many officers or men will go to the hospital 
or how many of them will die. 

Mr. AYRES. The general law covers this just as it does 
those in the active service. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course, there is a general law to pay for 
funerals of those on the active list, but this is to take up the 
retired list. It was never hinted to the legislative committee 
since I have been a member’of it. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. While this is not important, does not the 
gentleman believe it is in the interest of sound legislation to 
keep legislation out of appropriation bills? 

Mr. FRENCH. Surely, and that is why the gentleman who 
is chairman of the Committee on Appropriations has year after 
year refused to entertain this item and has referred it back to 
the legislative committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, as I understood 
the gentleman a moment ago he said this had been before the 


Will the gentleman tell how much this will 
That is the first question that our committee always 
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Committee on Appropriations frequently, and that that com- 
mittee had always declined to cousider it, only for the reason 
that it did not have jurisdiction, 

Mr. FRENCH. No; that was part of the reason; and be- 
cause we did not have jurisdiction we did not go into the mat- 
ter thoroughly. We have simply passed it back to the legisla- 
tive committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Did not the gentleman say 
a while ago that the committee has repeatedly rejected it 
mainly because they did not have jurisdiction? 

Mr. FRENCH. Possibly 1 did. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And the point is that the gentle- 
man now has the opportunity to agree to it because the Senate 
has put it on the bill. The gentleman and the other conferees 
are not standing up for the position of the House, opposing the 
Senate, but are saying to the Senate, “If you make us agree, 
we will agree.” 

Mr. FRENCH. We can not accept the Senate amendment 
under the rule; we must bring it back to the House for a vote, 
and the House may udopt my motion or it may vote it down. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman stated it that 
way, and the gentleman admits that the conferees, instead of 
going over and maintaining the position of the House and say- 
ing they would not agree to it, are now in the position of sny- 
ing to the Senate, “ You put it on, and under the rules we can 
not agree to it, but we will go back to the House and advise 
the House to submit.” Is not that about the situation? 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman has a very vivid imagination, 
but let me say that when two bodies are equally responsible for 
legislation, one body alone can not always have its way. We 
must come to an agreement, and I think if the gentleman will 
run through the different items in dispute, he will find that 
this one is about as harmless a proposition as the House con- 
Terees could agree to bring back to the House. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me 
two or three minutes? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, it seems that this particular 
question is a matter of difference of construction. This is 
legislation. It has never come before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the House, and the chairman of the subcommittee 
has said that time after time the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has refused to consider it. I ask the Members of the 
House to vote down the gentleman’s motion, and settle it in 
that way. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me 
two minutes? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylyania. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I regret very greatly to have 
any difference with these gentlemen. I much prefer to liye 
in accord with them, and I dislike very much to make any 
sort of quarrel over the burial of the dead. Nevertheless, you 
are now stepping ahead outside of the regular order of busi- 
ness. You have opened the door to further increased cost of 
carrying the reserye or the retired list of the Navy. This ques- 
tion has never been passed upon by the committee of which I 
am the chairman, and in my recollection it has neyer been sub- 
mitted to us. We have always held down the practice as 
tightiy as we could against extending to any class of people 
any of the privileges that are now given to what is known as 
the regular list of the service. That is very embarrassing to 
me. I do not want to have any difference with a gentleman 
like my friend from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER], and I wish that 
the chairman of the subcommittee here had stood by the 
House. [Applause.] I wish the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee had said to the Senate that this is legislation and that it 
has never been passed upon. No word is said here in defense 
of it, except what the chairman of the subcommittee may 
have said. I do not know how much money this will cost, 
and it is not perhaps the paltry sum of a few dollars, but it 
is the principle that we are establishing. How far are we go- 
ing with this retired list of the Navy? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I understand then from the gen- 
tleman’s statement that the legislative committee does not look 
with favor upon this item? 

Mr. BUTLER. I now say to my friend that he and I are in 
accord on everything, and I would like to know how much this 
will cost, how far it is to go, and what the estimate is and 
the real reason for it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 
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Mr. FRENCH. 
minute more, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. As one of the conferees, if the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter] makes the state- 
ment to the House that this is an item which in his judgment 
his committee would not favor or that his committee first 
desires to hold hearings thereon, then I feel that we ought to 
protect the rights of the legislative committee as to this matter. 
{Applause.] It is not a matter that the conferees have given 
careful consideration to, and we simply brought it back under 
the rules for the action of the House. I know there was no 
disposition on the part of any of the House conferees to insist 
on this item if the legislative committee is opposed to it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanla has again expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman another 
minute, 

Mr. BUTLER. Following the suggestion made by our col- 
league, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Otiver], if this is 
sent back to the Committee on Naval Affairs we will report to 
you what in our opinion will be its effect in the way of opening 
the door and other opportunities in reference to conferring this 
privilege upon the retired list of the Navy. As I say, I do not 
desire to be factious. I do not want to disagree with these 
gentlemen who differ with me, but it is somewhat disappointing 
to me when this House has had no opportunity to hear—no 
report, these conferees have had none—that an effort should 
be made to take this away. It is not the paliry sum but the 
principle that is at stake, and this opportunity ought not to be 
given to a certain class of people without the committee inquir- 
ing into the necessity for it. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, just one more word upon this 
amendment. In the first place, I do not think the gentleman 
from Alabama quite expressed the thought I had in mind in 
the matter. The statement of the gentleman from Alabama in 
the main is expressive of my thought, but I do not quite think 
he meant to say that our subcommittee had not given con- 
sideration to the question. It bas been brought to our 
attention every year for possibly four years, and we have 
seen what was in it and have ourselves rejected it. I think 
probably I could say that mainly we have rejected it because 
we had no jurisdiction. Whether we would have concurred 
had it been properly before us I do not know. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman will permit, it 
was not brought before the Appropriations Committee at the 
request of the committee. 

Mr. FRENCH. Not at the request of the committee; no. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And the committee, recognizing 
that they had no jurisdiction over the matter, did not, perhaps, 
inquire into the items they otherwise would. Of course, we 
would be unable to say to the House now what this would prob- 
ably cost in the future. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. The thought that finally 
nddressed itself to the conferees was that probably the number 
of officers and men who would be included in the group here 
would be a very limited number living near naval hospitals. 
If they should enter the hospitals and die, it would be a means 
of caring for the funeral the same as the funeral of others 
who under the law are now cared for. Now, as far as members 
of this committee are concerned we are not urging the pro- 
gram. The House has it in its power to reject the amendment 
or to adopt it. 

Mr. MeKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? I 
just want to know what obligation the United States owes the 
men who retire to pay for their funerals. 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no. This applies only to certain retired 
officers and men who may die in naval hospitals. 

Mr. McKEROWN. They all would enter a naval hospital if 
they thought we would pay for the funeral. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Idaho to recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 27: Page 43, Hne 5, after the figures $4,100,000, 
strike out “in all, $13,520,500," and insert“ for new construction and 
procurement of aircraft and equipment, $4,962,500; in all $18,900,000," 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I moye to recede and concur 
with an amendment which the clerk has. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lentpacn). 
will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Frencu moves to concur in Senate amendment No, 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 


Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one 


The Clerk 
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ment insert the following: For new construction and procurement of 
aircraft and equipment, $4,062,500; in all, $18,835,288." 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman furnish the 
House with information as to the number of new airplanes to 
be obtained by the $4,000,000? 

Mr. FRENCH. One hundred and thirty-seven airplanes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is the same item, is it not, 
that was in the appropriation bill and a point of order was 
made in the House when the bill was being considered? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. And let me say to the gentleman that 
the situation since then has changed materially. The Naval 
Committee has brought in a building program and the House 
has approyed it. The amount carried in the item in dispute 
is within the scope of the authorization provided in the air- 
craft authorization program carried in that bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I wanted to ascertain from the 
gentleman if the total amount for aviation for new construc- 
tion authorized in the appropriation is the same air program 
as in the legislative bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. Well, it does not exceed it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am aware of that. 
is it under? 

Mr. FRENCH. The item here carries $4,962,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. How much does the gentleman 
appropriate for aviation for new construction, only $4,000,000? 

Mr. FRENCH. The amount carried here I have just indi- 
eated, but we carry an additional item for authorization in the 
amount of $4,100,000, a total of $9,062,000, in addition to 
$3,000,000 for aircraft for the Lexington and Saratoga, which 
was approved by the House when the biil was first under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I want to find out the total 
amount. My recollection of the appropriation bill before for 
new aircraft is that it was nine million and some odd thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. All of that was stricken out. The 
gentleman brings back now only $4,000,000, judging from the 
reading of the statement accompanying the conference report on 
the bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. There is another item, the next amendment, 
which calls for $4,100,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
$1,000,000 each? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; one in money of $4.962,000 and the 
other in authorization in the amount of $4,100,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And the total is about the same as 
that in the bill when the point of order was made? 

Mr. FRENCH. ‘They are precisely the same figures. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. My recollection is that it is about 
$60,000 less. Does not the gentleman think that, in view of 
the fact that the House has just inaugurated a program to 
authorize approximately an expenditure of $12,000,000 for new 
aircraft, before we accept the Senate proposition investigation 
should be made to ascertain whether or not the conclusion of 
the House Committee was right, or whether the conclusion of 
the Senate is right, with reference to new construction? We 
authorized 235 new airplanes, or 213 not including those that 
went on the carriers. Does that new number include the num- 
ber that are on the carriers? 

Mr. FRENCH. No. The bill as it passed the House carried 
83,000,000 for planes for the aircraft carriers. That item is 
not in dispute. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But if the Congress is to carry 
out the five-year program and have a thousand airplanes, you 
must appropriate more money each year than is provided for 
the fiscal year 1927. 

Mr. FRENCH. We do not understand that the amount 
authorized is necessarily the exact amount for which a man- 
date is given. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I agree with the gentleman thor- 
oughly as to that. The spirit and intent of Congress was to 
have a thousand airplanes in five years, and of the thousand 
airplanes so many must be purchased in each one of the years. 
In 1927 the gentleman proposes to have 60 planes below the 
number indicated in the House program. The gentleman cer- 
tainly expects to carry out the mandate of the House and 
carry out the law and have at least a thousand airplanes in 
five years, and if so, you must make it up in other years, if 
you do not appropriate approximately the number required 
for 1927. 

Mr, FRENCH. In the first place, the bill to which the 
gentleman refers has not become a law, and, in the second 
place, the bill itself provides for an elastic program. In 


How much 


Then there are two items of about 
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other words, no hard-and-fast program is required for any 
particular year. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. On that theory, then, it is the 
duty of the House to reject all projects for aviation until 
the bill becomes a law. The gentleman should not force us 
into that position unless he goes all along down the line, if 
the gentleman wants to maintain the integrity of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. The gentleman has agreed to something 
that was not in that bill. 

Mr. FRENCH, I will say to the gentleman that this is an 
item to which the House conferces could not agree. We have 
therefore brought it back, in the orderly way provided by the 
rules, for a separate vote. In view of the fuct that the gentle- 
man’s committee has acted upon it and the House has acted 
upon it in passing the legislative bill, we felt that it would 
be meeting the wishes of the House for us to concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. T think that is the feeling of the 
chairman of the legislative committee [Mr. Burier]. They 
reported their bill, and I think the members of the Committee 
on Appropriations assisted in passing the bill. We were glad 
to see it puss. It was then stated by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], as well as other members on the legis- 
lative conimittee, just as the gentleman from Idaho has said, 
that the bill did not seek to provide a hard-and-fast pro- 
gram, but an elastic program, and gave to the Committee on 
Appropriations authority to make appropriations within, not 
necessarily up to, the limits fixed in the bill, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. There is no dispute between any 
of us on that statement of the gentleman from Alabama. But 
I trust that the Committee on Appropriations will carry out, if 
possible, the program to have a thousand planes in fiye years. 
Therefore, it is incumbent on the Committee on Appropriations 
to approach that number each year a little more closely than 
they are approaching it this year. Otherwise next year you 
will have to appropriate for a great many more. But, in view 
of the fact that the gentleman’s committee is appropriating 
$9,000,000 for new aircraft and in view of the fact that it is 
within close distance of what was proposed by the legislative 
committee, I am not opposed to accepting the proposition. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The complaint of the gentleman 
from Georgia should be directed at a later deficiency appro- 
priation. In other words, the only estimate for airplanes 
submitted to our committee was for those we are now appro- 
priating for. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If it is the thought and desire of 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] that this amount 
should be inereased, then the orderly way is for the Navy 
Department to submit estimates for additional planes, through 
the Budget or otherwise, to the Committee on Appropriations 
before the last deficiency bill is reported. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Well, as we have got half of the 
loaf, we can wait for the other half in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman is not appropriating the 
full amount required by the legislative bill. If the department 
will procure them efficiently it will be all that can be fur- 
nished the first year, and all that can be produced, considering 
that the Army is in the same market. I pointed out when we 
were considering the naval aviation bill that we should not 
plunge into the market and buy a lot of junk in the way we 
have been doing in the past. I doubt very much whether the 
department will be able to spend the $9,000,000 in such a way 
as to avoid coming in and asking for a deficiency, as suggested 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman from Idaho yield 
me five minutes to oppose the adoption of this amendment? 

Mr. FRENCH. We are anxious to close this matter, so that 
the other bill on the legislative calendar may come forward, 
but I will yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the amendment which 
the gentleman from Idaho seeks to have us coneur in would 
ndd about $4,500,000 to the naval aircraft expenditures. An- 
other amendment that immediately follows it, amendment No. 
28, adds $4,100,000 more to the naval program, which will make 
an aggregate of nearly $9,000,000. 

Now, the bill at the present time, with certain Senate amend- 
ments that have been agreed to, aggregates substantially 
$15,000,000 for the aeronautical division of the Navy. All pro- 
visions of the bill already, without any increases, involves con- 
siderably more than $300,000,000. We are appropriating nearly 
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$300,000,000 for the Army. Therefore we already have, with- 
out any increases, an aggregate expenditure of $600,000,000 for 
the Army and the Navy. The gentleman from Idaho will ad- 
mit, and also my good friend from Alabama [Mr. Own], that 
this new aircraft program has not become a law. It passed 
the House but has not passed the Senute. It is not yet the 
law, and it will be soon enough for us to increase these bills by 
$9,000,000 when the bill has become a law. 

Now, I know I can not defeat it; I realize that; but I am 
going to oppose these increases and do what little I can and go 
as far as I may to help defeat them. I am not going to sit 
here as a Member and allow to go by without any protest an 
addition of nearly $9,000,000 to a bill that already carries 
something like $325,000,000. I realize perfectly well that we 
must have an Army and Navy, but I insist we should call a 
halt on constantly increasing expenditures for these purposes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The attitude of the House as to 
aviation in the Navy is reflected by the appropriations now 
recommended. The gentleman from Texas will remember that 
these appropriations were carried in the bill as originally re- 
ported by the committee to the House; that they went out on a 
point of order; that shortly thereafter the legislative com- 
inittee reported a bill authorizing the building of the planes, 
and the amount now carried in the bill is less than the 
amount required to provide the number of planes authorized 
for the year 1927 in the bill which the House recently passed. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, I admit all that the gentleman says, 
but it does not alter a single statement I haye made. These 
items were included in the naval appropriation bill, but they 
went out on a point of order because they were not authorized 
by law, and I submit to my good friend from Alabama that if 
these very items were again before the House in that manner 
they would go out on a point of order, because the mere fact 
that the House has passed the bill would not make law. The 
Senate must pass the bill which the House recently passed, 
authorizing a new naval air program, before it becomes a law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. 
tional minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. My recollection is that the gen- 
tleman from Texas is thoroughly consistent in that he now not 
only opposes the appropriation carried in this bill for the pur- 
pose of providing for some of the planes which the House only 
recently authorized, but the gentleman also voted against the 
bill reported by the legislative committee, and under which the 
House authorized the building of planes for which appropria- 
tious are here proposed. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is correct. I did that. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman voted against any 
authorization for any planes for 1927, and now, consistent with 
that position, the gentleman opposes all appropriatious for any 
planes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is correct; I oppose this new 
building program. I feel it my duty to not allow to go by 
without protest an additional appropriation of $9,000,000 
which is not authorized by law, and my good friend from Ala- 
bama will admit it is not authorized by law. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman reach the same conelu- 
sion that some of us have that this disarmament movement 
does not mean the reduction of appropriations so far as the 
Navy is concerned? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will say to my good friend from 
Oklahoma that if we keep on voting appropriations of the kind 
contained in this bill we might as well have had no disarma- 
ment conference, so far as expenditures are concerned, because 
we are now appropriating, as I stated a while ago, more than 
$600,000,000 for the combined support of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The House recently did this 
over the protest of the gentleman from Texas, and the Senate, 
by approving this appropriation, has itself approved the action 
of the House in authorizing these planes, have they not? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, my friend will admit that is 
not the way we pass laws. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two addl- 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. My friend from Alabama wants to 
be fair, I know, and if he is fair he will admit that there is 
no authority of existing law for this $9,000,000 appropriation. 
Of course, it is within our power to vote it; I will admit that, 
but there is no statutory law authorizing it and, therefore, 
to be consistent and carry out my opposition to this new 
building program, I am going to vote against the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tloman from New Jersey [Mr. APPLEBY]. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, relative to the point of order 
I made against the Navy appropriation bill, ayiation para- 
graph, which was stricken out, that point of order was mace 
hecause in the paragraph it carried an appropriation of 
$300,000 for an unauthorized ship, which was legislation in an 
appropriation bill. It has nothing to do with the amount of 
that particular appropriation, because this appropriation is 
as near as it can be to the original appropriation in the 
Navy bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Idaho to recede and concur with an 
amendment, A 

The question was taken; and the Chair being in doubt, the 
House divided and there were—ayes 55, noes 9. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote, 
and make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 309, nays 35, 
not voting 87, as follows: 

[Roll No. 891 
YEAS 309 


Strother Thatcher Vinson, Ga. Whittington 
Summers, Wash. Thompson Vinson, Ky. Williams, III. 
Sumners, Jex. Tillman Voigt Williams, Tex. 
Swank ‘Tilson Wainwright Williamson 
Swartz Timberlake Walters Wingo 
Sweet Tolley Warren Winter 
Swing Tucker Wason Wolverton 
Swoope Underwood Watres Woodruff 
Taber Updike Weaver Wright 
Taylor, Colo Upshaw Wheeler Wurzbach 
Taylor, N. J. Vaile White, Kans. 
Taylor, W. Va. Vestal White, Me. 
Temple Vincent, Mich, Whitehead 
NAYS—35 

Almon Collins Jones Schafer 
Barkley Counally, Tex. Kvale Shallenberger 
Beck Crosser Lozier Sinclair 
Bell Dominick MeKeown Stengull 
Berger Edwards Milligan Stevenson 
Blick, Tex. Fulmer Rankin Thomas 
Blanton Hammer Romjue ‘Thurston 
Busby Hare Rutherford Wefald 
Carss Huddleston Sabath 

A NOT VOTING—S87 
Abernethy Flaherty Lyon Shreve 
Aldrich Frear McDuffie Spearing 
Andrew Fredericks NMebhadden Strong, Pa 
Auf der Heido Freeman MeSwain Sullivan 
Bankhead Gallivan Magee, Pa, Taylor, Tenn. 
Beers Garner, Tex, Magrady Tincher 
Bisler Glynn Menges Tinkham 
Bowles Golder Michaelson Treadway 
Boylan Graham Mills Tydings 
Britten Griffin Morin Underhill 
Brumm Hadley Nelson, Wis, Vare 
Campbell Hill, Md. Norton Watson 
Carpenter Hull, Morton D. Peavey Weller 
Cleary Hull, William E. Phillips Welsh 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, Ind. Porter Wilson, La. 
Cooper, Wis. Johnson, Ky. Pratt Wilson, Miss. 
Coyle Kendall Quayle Wood 
Crowther Kerr Ransle Woodrum 
Davey Kurtz Reed, N. Y. Wyant 
Deal Lee, Ga. Schneider Yates 
Doyle Lindsay Sears, Fla, Zihiman 
Fish Lineberger Bears, Nebr. 
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Ackerman Denison Hooper Montague 
kins Dickinson, Iowa Houston Montgomery 
Allen Dickinson, Mo. Howard Mooney 
Allgood Dickstein Hudson Moore, Ky. 
Andresen Doughton Hudspeth Moore, Ohio 
Anthony Douglass Hull, Tenn, Moore, Va. 
Appleby Dowell Irwin Morehead 
Arentz Drane Jacobstein Morgun 
Arnold Drewry James Morrow 
Aswell Driver Jeffers Murphy 
Ayres Dyer Jenkins Nelson, Me. 
Bacharach Maton Johnson, III. Nelson, Mo. 
Bachmann Elliott Johnson, S. Dak, Newton, Minn. 
Bacon Ellis Johnson, Tex. Newton, Mo. 
Bailey Eslick Johnson, Wash, O'Connell, N. Y. 
Barbour Esterly Kahn O'Connell, R. I. 
Beedy Evans Kearns O'Connor, La. 
Begg Fairchild Keller O'Connor, N. Y. 
Black, N. Y. Faust Kelly Oldteld 
Bland Venn Kemp Oliver, Ala. 
Bloom Fisher Ketcham Oliver, N. Y. 
Boies Fitzgerald, Roy G, Klefner Parker 
Bowling Fitzgerald, W. T. Kiess Parks 
Lowman Mietcher Kincheloe Patterson 
Box “ort Kindred rcery 
Brand, Ga. Foss King Perkins 
Brand, Ohio Free Kirk Perlman 
Briggs Freneh Knutson Pou 
Brigham Frothingham Kopp Prall 
Browne Fuller Kunz Purnell 
Browning Fank LaGuardia Quin 
Buchanan Furlow Lampert Ragon 
Pulwinkle Gambrill Lanham Rainey 
Burdick Garber Lankford Ramseyer 
Burtness Gardner, Ind. Larsen Rathbone 
Burton Gurrett, Tenn. Lazaro Rayburn 
Butler Garrett, Tex, Lea, Calif. Reece 
Byrns Gasque Leatherwood Reed, Ark. 
Canfiela Gibson Leavitt Reid, III. 
Cannon Gifford Lehibach Robinson, Iowa 
DARAW Gilbert Letts Robsion, Ky, 
Carter, Calif. Goldsborough Linthicum Rogers 
Carter, Okla, Goodwin Little Rouse 
Celler Gorman Lowrey Rowbottom 
Chalmers Green, Fla, Luce Rubey 
Chapman Green, lowa McClintic Sanders, N. X. 
Chindblom Greenwood McLaughlin, Mich Sanders, Tex. 
Christopherson  Griest Mer Nebr.Sandlin 
Clague Hale McLeo Scott 
Cole Hall, Ind. MeMillan Seger 
Collier Hall, N. Dak. McReynolds Simmons 
Colton Hardy McSweeney Sinnott 
Connery Harrison MacGregor Smith 
Cooper, Ohio Hastings Madden Smithwick 
Corning Haugen Magee, N. X. Suell 
Cox Hawes Major Somers, N. Y. 
Cramton Hawley Manlóve Sosnowski 
Crisp Hayden Mansfield Speaks 
Crumpacker Hersey Mapes Sproul, III. 
Cullen Hickey Martin, La. Sproul, Kans, 
Curry Hill, Ala. Martin, Mass. Stalker 
Darrow Hill, Wash. Mead Stedman 
Davenport Hoe Merritt Stephens 
Davis Hogg Michener Stobbs 
Dempsey Holaday Miller Strong, Kans, 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr, Wyant with Mr. Garner of Texas. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Sears of Florida. 
Mr. Bixler with Mr. Weller. 

Mr, Graham with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Abernethy. 
Mr. Vare with Mr. Wilson of 1 
Mr. Hill of Maryland with Mr. Bankhead. 
Mr, Morin with Mr, Woodrum, 

Mr. Magrady with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Pratt with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Coyle with Mrs, Norton. 

Mr. Shreve with Mr. Tydings, 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Spearing. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Auf der Heide. 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Cleary. 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Beers with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Menges with Mr. Boylan. 

Mr. Welsh with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Kurtz with Mr. Kerr, 

Mr. Carpenter with Mr. Lazaro, 

Mr. Freeman with Mr. McDuffie. 

Mr. Underhill with Mr. Wilson of Louisiana. 

Mr. Treadway with Mr, MeSwain. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Yates with Mr. Peavey. 

Mr. Magec of Pennsylvania with Mr. Schneider, 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Frear. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have three days in which to file minority views on 
H. R. 3994. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 28: Page 43, line 16, after the word “ airplanes,” 
insert a colon and the following: “ Provided further, That in addition 
to the amount herein appropriated and specified for expenditure for 
new construction and procurement of aircraft and equipment the Sec- 
retary of the Navy may enter into contracts for the production and 
purchase of new airplanes and their equipment, spare parts, and acces- 
sorles, to an amount not in excess of $4,100,000.” 
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Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment, and I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MeLxop]. 


TRANSPORTATION—RAILWAYS AND WATERWAYS 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, first I want to 
thank the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Fnnxon!] for yielding me 
time to speak briefly on what I deem one of the biggest ques- 
tions of the day, and I sincerely believe that if you will give 
me your strict attention that I can bring the whole membership 
of this House around to my conyiction. 

The time has come when we can not longer fail to direct our 
undivided attention to a problem of the utmost importance to 
our country. Congress is in default of its duty to 40,000,000 
of its citizens directly and to the Nation as a whole. It is for 
this reason that I feel it my duty to speak on the subject of 
transportation and give this honorable body the benefit of what 
light I may be able to throw on it through the fruits of several 
years of the most intensive study. I have followed the present 
phase of the problem from its beginning; I have watched its 
evolution and considered its consequences in my home com- 
munity; I have carefully examined every paper and document 
dealing with this subject; I have taken soundings in every 
direetion in which my investigations have led me; and I have 
come to the conclusion that some of us are deceiving not only 
ourselyes but a very large part of the people who rely upon us 
to know the fundamental economic condition of the country 
and the dire necessity for opening the great St. Lawrence water- 
way to the sea. 

The United States of America is the miracle of modern in- 
dustrialism. We are so accustomed to hearing and reading 
statements to this effect that their crispness and apparent ex- 
aggeration seem to fall upon unappreciative ears. We are 
almost daily regaled with reports of new investinents, greater 
extensions, taller buildings, and more magnificent achieve- 
ments in inyention and manufacture. 

We who are familiar, or believe we are, with the workings of 
these giants of a scientific age are like to forget how to meas- 
ure the activity which we see around us. We are slow to 
realize that the things manufactured and developed here have 
a vital and intimate connection with the other parts of the 
world, and that the needs of distant peoples have an equally 
intimate connection with us. We have been progressing so fast 
that we have failed to take stock of the past, neglected to ap- 
praise the present, and are often prone to plan improperly 
for the future. Perhaps if in the past we could have seen all 
that was to take place here in the realms of science, in the 
growth of population, in the rush of industry, we might have 
been able to solve in advance many of the problems which to- 
day arise to harass us out of a confused yesterday. 

From Athens to Rome, London to New York—from Marco 
Polo to Hendrik Hudson—runs an age-old waterway. The 
wolf mother of Rome was careful to leave the mighty twins 
by the Po; 10 races have razed and built new cities on the 
site of London. Every great center of population rests by the 
side of our lakes and rivers and seas. When our own back- 
woodsmen went seeking inward, feeling ont our vast resources, 
they nestled their stockades and founded their Industries by 
the side of our waterways. New York, Detroit, Duluth, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco, Port- 
land, and on and on runs the list of our great concentration 
centers—all by the grace and the strategy of our rivers. 

Not without cause, gentlemen, are these things true—a cer- 
tain natural economy, a certain strategie philosophy, an ob- 
vious expediency underlies the course of commerce and peo- 
ples. Highways carved from rock, trails of steel or of dust, 
all fade before the expediency of time and custom. But peo- 
ples change to fit our waterways, the only unchanging way. 
We came by our rivers, we builded by them, then we turned 
away for a time to master our interiors for feeders; we built 
railroads and concrete trails. We needed them; we always 
Will. But we may not forget our key passageways; we must 
now turn our commercial genius to thorough development and 
utilization of these rivers and lakes we came by to moye our 
vast shipments to big centers more cheaply, to coordinate our 
key highways with our overland roads. 

The future, however, must be taken care of in the light of 
the wisdom we can gather from the past, coupled with logic 
derived from the present situation, and it is with this thought 
in mind that I desire to make a few suggestions as to the 
possibilities in store for us and the methods best calculated 
to meet them. 

The solution, assuming aS we are a normal and healthy in- 
dustrial growth, is summarized in one word—transportation. 
Our picture must allow for improvement in all of the natural 
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media—land, water, and air—and must be forward looking and 
confident in man’s continued ability and inventive genius in 
the harnessing and control of nature. I propose to deal now 
only with the first two of these media and leave the third for a 
later date, when, with your permission, it may be given the 
careful attention its importance demands. 

The problem of transportation is to keep the traffle moving, 
and for this reason all forms of transportation must cooperate 
to solve the common problem. Our highways are constantly 
being developed, so that motor traffic is fast finding its ulti- 
mate place in relation to modern transportation; railroads 
haye become a more or less fixed institution, and our water- 
ways, while having in the past been employed to an extent un- 
realized by the majority of our citizens, are, perhaps, the 
least developed of all. 

But the past and the present in reality offer small sugges- 
tions indeed of the mighty transformation possible, the plans 
for which are being discussed and the desirability of which is 
being increasingly agitated in many quarters. If the Great 
Lakes cities are to become ocean ports and seagoing ships are 
to dock there, we shall experience a new stimulation of this 
great, throbbing industrial fabric upon which our national 
greatness is based. [Applause.] The press, and those who 
follow the trend of events, are constantly talking of the St. 
Lawrence waterway, opening a more economical way of trans- 
portation—and the only feasible way—between the Middle 
West and foreign markets. I shall point out in a few minutes 
why this is the only practical way, and why the adaptation 
of any other way would be a costly makeshift. First, we must 
ask ourselves if, all things considered, a great benefit will 
result from it. whether the cost involved will be more than 
balanced by the advantage to be gained. 

It may be observed that the vessels which may be advan- 
tageously used in service in an inland waterway to this section 
of the country constitute 80 per cent of the world’s merchant 
fleet. This would mean that that number of ships could bring 
needed materials directly to us, and in return receive the manu- 
factured articles which we have to offer as directly. It would 
immeasurably increase the volume of business which we are 
capable of doing. We could supply needs which are now felt, 
but which, for poor connections, we are now incapable of sup- 
plying. It has been estimated that the tonnage to be carried 
through this improyement would serve producers and con- 
sumers to a greater extent than that developed by the Panama 
Canal. The profit resulting to the whole Nation would equal 
if not surpass that which resulted from the construction of the 
transcontinental railroads. The Middle West, through lack of 
facilities for transportation, has for some time been hampered 
in its expansion. The opening of the St. Lawrence will remove 
a blight from the hopes of a most important section of our 
great Nation, and it is the only thing which will do it suc- 
cessfully. [Applause.] 

Such an avenue of travel would aid tremendously in the 
solution of our periodic problem of congestion, car shortages, 
and labor trouble. 

The conclusion from these general observations is that the 
time is at hand for providing this great inland section with the 
means of reaching its market at the lowest possible cost and 
by the most economie route—that is, opening its natural water 
outlet to the sea. 

Let us remember that three-fourths of the bonts passing 
through the Panama and Suez Canals are capable of navigating 
lake channels; that the volume of commerce passing through 
the Detroit River for one year is approximately 100,000,000 
tons, in comparison to a yearly 20,000,000 tons each for those 
canals. Let us remember also that while the principal part of 
this huge movement consists at present of bulk shipments of 
ore and coal between lake ports, grain destined for the sea- 
board and manufactures of the Middle West make up another 
large part. Let us not forget that two-thirds of the agricul- 
tural products are exported and from 10 to 50 per cent of 
middle western manufactures are exchanged for the prodnets 
of other lands, and that it supplies more than half the export 
tonnage of the United States and one-third of the commodity 
values. 

The population of this area on United States soil is approxi- 
mately 40,000,000, more than one-third of the entire population 
of the United States. These millions must now pay the same 
price as all our coastal populations for all imported commodi- 
ties, and then an additional cost of rail transportation of the 
goods inland one to two thousand miles. This alone is a dis- 
crimination against our inland consumers which amounts to 
millions of dollars a year. 

The very shores of Lake Erie is the destination of by far the 
greater part of our fourth largest import—rubber. More thau 
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one-third of our largest import—sugar—is destined for the 
sugar bins of homes and food products industries situated close 
to the waters of the Great Lakes. These two kinds of necessi- 
ties alone, therefore, represent import trade to this region of 
approximately 3,000,000 tons a year. Coffee, our third-largest 
import, would add roughly another half-million tons. 

This does not take into account the saving which would re- 
sult to Canadian consumers and the corresponding benefit to 
the United States caused by the increased buying power of 
Canadians, who demand an enormous quantity of our manufac- 
tured goods, machinery, and so forth. This same element 
should be taken into consideration also in any scheme of things 
which would facilitate the marketing of the Canadian wheat 
crop, to the success of which our own machinery exports re- 
spond in barometric fashion. And let us remember that while 
importing these products directly by water would take away a 
source of reyenue of some railroads, their revenue would be 
increased in other ways, and by no means would it endanger 
the present profitable condition of those carriers. 

As to exports, there is even now an outbound tonnage of the 
Great Lakes, seeking a water route to the ocean, close to 
18,000,000 tons per year. When estimating future transporta- 
tion needs, it is particularly appropriate to notice that the 
Great Lakes region is the place of origin of a number of our 
most important and fastest-growing export products. Wheat 
comes from our great Northwest; animals and animal products 
from Omaha, Kansas City, and Chicago; agricultural machin- 
ery and other machinery from Wisconsin, IIIinois, Michigan, 
and Ohio; iron and steel products from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
and western Pennsylvania, all from the area between our two 
great mountain ranges and from the northern portion of the 
Mississippi Valley—that is, the Great Lakes region. 

While the cost of transportation of all these exports is of 
great importance, those bearing most significantly, perhaps, on 
the question ofen water outlet to the ocean are agricultural 
products and automobiles. The domestic consumption of these 
two classes of goods can not keep pace with production. It is 
generally understood that the automotive Industry is faced 
with the problem of capturing an extensive forvign market or 
coming to a more or less abrupt halt after a rapid march to 
first place. The country as a whole can not afford tô court 
such a contingency. The beginning of precautions against such 
a calamity can be seen in the 25 per cent increase in the 
exportation of automobiles in 1924, the first whole-hearted 
assault by the members of that industry on foreign markets. 
Having just begun, they have only scratched the surface of 
this ficld. It is dangerous to predict the increase possible in 
this foreign business. 

In the case of agricultural products, the problem is one of 
meeting successfully competition in foreign markets or having 
an appallingly large group of perpetually insolvent farmers 
and impoverished allied industries. This, too, is a grave 
problem of national proportions. In fact, a large portion of 
our citizens are firmly proclaiming this to be our foremost 
national problem and are demanding relief in no uncertain 
terms. The proposed St. Lawrence waterway would be a long 
step toward satisfying this demand and toward preventing a 
recurrence of period of depression which inevitably follows 
bad agricultural conditions. And what is more important, it 
would be a solution of the problem founded on sound principles 
of economy. Realizing the present situation, then, can we not 
afford to be optimistic about the result of a deep waterway 
and its effect in the enlargement of shipping and ease of dis- 
posal of products from our Middle West? Will it not behoove 
us to be diligent in our efforts to bring this project about? 

Some are fearful of the effect of the opening of the St. 
Lawrence waterway on the prosperity of our railroads. Let us 
examine their cause for concern. 

The last monthly letter of the American Exchange-Pacific 
National Bank, of New York, speaking of the development of 
water transportation, says: 


Proposals looking to the development of the country's internal 
waterways should be considered from the standpoint of the coordina- 
tion of the means of transportation and not from the standpoint of 
competition. Until the rallroads are fully assured of enough business 
at relatively high rates to employ all their facilities, the country can 
not wisely hope to deyclop cheap water transportation for slow-moving 
goods. Rapid transportation is still more important than cheap trans- 
portation, and as long as the railronds need the revenue which now 
comes from the bulky freight that some day may be moved more 
cheaply over water routes, the development of cheap water transporta- 
tion must wait. 
yet arrived for the commencement of actual work of development. 
In many sections conditlons already fayor the development of water 
transportation, and its introduction would bring needed relief to the 


However, that does not mean that the time has not | 
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railroads serving those sections, but not on a competitive basis. As 
long as there Is any question about the possibility of the railroads 
losing needed revenues, water and rall rates should be kept on a 
strictly noncompetitive basis; that is, they should be equalized. 

These measures are not considered as means of protecting the in- 
terests of the railroads in their Investments, but as means for pro- 
tecting the interests of the country in its transportation requirements, 
In view of the fact that the railroads have hereofore successfully met 
water competition, It might appear that feats for thelr future welfare 
in this regard are groundless, but their success in the past has been 
mainly due to the fact that the waterways of the country were not 
developed to the point of affording through routes. With the com- 
pletion of improvements that would establish through water routes 
the situation would change, and unless the business of the country 
had developed to the extent that all its rallrond facilities were needed 
for rapid moving and relatively valuable freight, the railroads would 
be brought Into competition with facilities that would be entirely 
satisfactory to many shippers. 

If it were not for the fact that the bulk of the country's business 
is done upon the basis of quick and efficient transportation, it would be 
desirable to develop a cheaper means of transportation, but since the 
country needs the kind of service the railroads, and the railroads, alone 
can give, it must take care to do nothing that will place the continu- 
ance of the service in jeopardy. Development of waterways with 
publice money for the purpose of opening them to the use of com- 
petitors of the railroads, if the development were immediate, might 
force the abandonment of a large part of the rail System of trans- 
portation. However, it is probable thut by the time the water routes 
of the country can be fully developed the business of the country will 
have grown to the point at which the raflronds will be ready to wel- 
come the added facilities as measures for the relief of their over- 
burdened systems. 


I call yonr attention to that last statement of this powerful 
New York bank, gentlemen, that— 


by the time the water routes of the country can be fully developed the 
business of the country will have grown to the point at which the 
railroads will be ready to welcome the added facilities as mensures 
for the relief of their overburdened systems. 


Whien conservative banks of the city of New York, the port 
which claims it will be most affected by the opening of the St. 
Lawrence waterway, proclaim that they share our opinion 
that we need a waterway to the sea now, how can we defer 
acting on that conviction? [Applause] 

Let us look for a moment to see what is the sitnation of the 
railroads at the present time—whetlier they need the revenue 
which now comes from the bulky freight that some day must 
be moved more cheaply over water routes. The latest finan- 
cial statement of the Pennsylvania Railroad says that the 
earnings of the company are 1246 per cent on the capital 
stock, and this in the face of a protracted anthracite strike, of 
which railroad this industry is the largest patron? This was 
also during a period of high taxes which will probably not 
again be equaled for many years. The earnings of all Class I 
railroads doing trunk-line business to the eastern seabourd, 
taken together, is well above the 6 per cent, which is the rate 
fixed os a fair return on the capital invested. All these rail- 
roads report also a normal growth of business which can not 
be taken care of except through the acquisition of additional 
facilities. 

It looks, therefore, as if the railroads were nssured of plenty 
of business to continue yielding n profitable return on their in- 
vestment indefinitely. They could without loss surrender that 
portion of their business which is more readily adaptable to 
transportation by water. Furthermore, it should be remem- 
bered that the shift of the bulky freight from rail to the cheaper 
witer transportition is not to be deducted from the potential 
business of the railroads without considering the results which 
will follow from the change. The millions of dollars thus saved 
to the shippers will be free to work in a number of ways, whieh 
will tend to increase the business of the railronds along new 
lines. For instance, the agricultural regions will buy more 
fertilizer and more manufactured goods, which must De cir- 
ried by the railroads. Prof. Alva Benton, of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, figures the saying to North Dakota alone 
on the shipment of wheat at $183,000,000 per year, Think what 
a quantity of needed commodities North Dakotians would buy 
outside their State with that amount of money! 

The manufacturer will spend the money saved by the use of 
cheaper water transportation to buy additional raw materials 
needed to supply the products sold in the markets made avail- 
able by the opening of the waterways und in reducing the price 
of the manufactured product to home consumers, thereby greatly 
increasing the home market, and consequently the business of 
the railroads as distributors of the product. It is possible, 
therefore, that this result alone would more than offset the loss 
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of revenue to the railroads due to the waterways taking over 
the carrying of bulky freight destined for export. 

Now, as to the question whether the business of the rail- 
roads demands the use of all their facilities. In reviewing the 
business conditions for the year ending June 30, 1924, Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover said: 

This fiscal year marks the first occasion since long before the war 
when our railway facilities have been completely equal to the demand 
of the country, There were no car shortages of any consequence. 
There was a speeding up of delivery of all goods, This complete recon- 
struction, expansion, and growing efficiency in transportation facilities 
marks a fine accomplishment on the part of our railway management, 
Its economie effect is more far-reaching. Every car shortage is a 
strangulation in the movement of commodities which reduces price 
levels to the producer and increases them to the consumer. It dis- 
arranges the synchronizing of our industrial fabric and widens the 
margin all along the line between the producer and consumer, There 
is still requirement for extension of terminals and readjustment of 
rates. There are large consolidations needed for the ultimate best sery- 
ice and sound finance, 


It being true, therefore, that the present volume of business 
of the railroads is sufficient to justify adding to their facilities, 
the question is, Shall this be done at the expense of shippers 
and consumers who could be more economically served by water 
transportation? To answer this question in the affirmative, 
gentlemen, would be inexcusable folly. 

The question of the probability of competition between the 
St. Lawrence waterway and the railroads assumes a broader 
aspect when placed in the light of world economie reports. It 
is well known that the railroads have improved so much in the 
last two years that they are now, taken as a whole, on a good 
paying basis. This has been accomplished during a time when 
Ainerican exports were at a low ebb. If it is true, as is proved 
beyond a doubt by the report of the Secretary of Commerce 
given above, that the railroads have all they can do now to 
move the goods intended for export to the sea, how are we going 
to take advantage of the increased buying power of Europe 
unless we have a water outlet to the sea from our great pro- 
duction center to shoulder this tremendous added transportation 
burden? The Secretary of Commerce says that the lack of 
adequate terminal facilities is now a strangulation upon our 
commerce, the removal of which is a vital factor in the pres- 
eryation of our prosperity. This strangulation exists at the 
points where our products for export converge on the Atlantic 
coast; it is particularly true of New York, where our gigantic 
stream of freight traffic is forced to pass through a bottle neck 
to get from the cars of the rail carriers into the holds of the 
foreign-bound ships. Is there common sense in the loading 
of more and more freight cars, hauling them to New York to 
be unloaded and relonded into ships, when the ships them- 
selves can readily be brought to the place of origin of the goods, 
and when, from the standpoint of the railroads, more business 
can not profitably be done until the tangle which exists at our 
eastern ports is straightened out? This is especially true in 
view of the amount of business which the economic stabilization 
of Europe will, if properly taken advantage of, bring about 
in this country. The failure of any of our eastern ports to 
realize its inability to cope singlehanded with this increasing 
demand for business can be explained only as blindness en- 
gendered by greed. From its distorted point of view national 
prosperity itself—upon which many unwittingly depend—is 
less important than keeping its own resolution to get for 
itself all the export business if there is any possible way to 
do it. 

Were these people successful in preventing an opening of 
another outlet to the sea at this time, under the guise of pro- 
tecting the all-important financial security of the railroads, it 
would be only a short-lived victory. Almost immediately they 
would realize that they had at last encountered something akin 
to a commercial earthquake, needed to readjust the strains and 
stresses of world trade just as earthquakes relieve irresistible 
stresses in the earth’s crust, a process not to be stifled by the 
ambitions of even our hitherto greatest seaport. They would 
find that a water route to the sea is after all an absolute 
necessity, and we would then begin the same job several years 
after the tide of opportunity had passed and after the blight 
of strangulation had already wreaked untold damage on our 
commerce, 

Having once decided, as we must, that we can not turn our 
backs on the necessity of a waterway to the sea, it is of the 
utmost importance that we choose the right way. There are 
those who for selfish purposes would sacrifice our country's 
interests. We must understand what these people have in mind. 

While I do not care to unduly take up the time of the House 
by merely advocating the St. Lawrence project—which has 
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been indorsed by at least 21 States as the ouly practicable 
route to the sea—I do wish to challenge the misconstruction 
that has been placed on the great amount of evidence in the 
hands of various bodies which unqualifiedly substantiates the 
conviction that the St. Lawrence is the most suitable and 
satisfactory route. 

There is but one route planned and outlined by nature as an 
outlet of the Great Lakes to the sea and that is the St. Law- 
rence; simple geography and meager observation is the con- 
elusive proof of this. The thought of this development is prac- 
tically as old as the original thought of the predicted industrial 
greatness of the United States. When the transcontinental 
railroad was finished in the sixties it was agreed that some day 
water must take its place with the right of ways of trans- 
portation; that this vast country would eventually demand it. 
It is true that this line of thought has developed step by step. 
The Welland Canal, connecting two of the greatest lakes in the 
world, was one of them, an engineering feat thought imprac- 
ticable and impossible at the time. Now comes to light in a 
most emphatic fashion the New York canal, or, to appeal to 
the people in a more favorable light, nicknamed the “all- 
American” canal, admitted by the proponents of the project to 
be almost a strictly artificial waterway and one which more 
properly might be termed the “ un-American canal.” 

We admit that the great State of New York has done won- 
ders in its development of water; that, in developing the 
territory within its boundaries, it has expended a sum of 
money nearly as great as was needed in building the Panama 
Canal, one of the wonders of the world, the greatest engineer- 
ing accomplishment of which the Western Hemisphere can 
boast. One of these most costly projects of the State of New 
York is the barge canal, costing more millions than the full 
assessed value of some States of the Union. This artificial 
stream, better known as one of New York’s white elephants, 
will be part of the pawn New York will give, and as was said 
by one of its advocates at the first hearing on the question— 


New York offers it in the spirit of gencrosity and patriotism, in making 
a great contribution by the people of New York to its country. 


The truth of the matter is that New York wishes she had 
never seen this barge canal, and one of the fundamental ideas 
in advocating the so-called all-American waterway is that 
she—New York—will be relieved of this expensive, cumber- 
some, properly termed “barge” canal, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will step in and not only improve this canal but will 
make the whole cross-section of the Empire State, from Oswego 
to Albany, the rendezvous of the bulk of ocean vessels of the 
world, and believe, gentlemen, it wonld be a veritable rendez- 
yous—a place of long and tedious delays, because the congestion 
would be so great and the stops so necessarily frequent. Think 
of the time which must necessarily elapse in opening and clos- 
ing the 29 locks and either lift or swing the 81 bridges. 

Nor do I condemn the citizenry of the State of New York, 
and much less do I condemn the gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee in Congress. 
Tt is only natural that they should want their own cities and 
State developed and want it improved without further expense 
to themselves; improved to the degree that it would contain 
within its boundaries possibly the greatest water system that 
any piece of territory of equal size in the world possesses. But, 
gentlemen, I do not consider this commendable in the face of 
the welfare of 105,000,000 people against 10,000,000 New York- 
ers, who most naturally want to see their State, which is one of 
the greatest States in the Union in many respects and whose 
populace we kuow feel that New York is America and the rest 
of the country a mere adjunct, further developed. It would 
be utterly foolish to attempt to refute the statement that New 
York is a great Commonwealth, but I insist its greatness does 
not surpass in individuality that of any other State. 

Why, gentlemen, this is one of the most serious transporta- 
tion questions of the day—or, I might say, age—so far as we 
are concerned. The country needs a waterway and needs it 
badly, and we can not afford to be unnecessarily extravagant 
by building a water system to please the State of New York 
that can not possibly serve the country adequately, especially 
when the St. Lawrence system, so uniquely provided by nature, 
awaits only slight improvement compared to the New York 
route, improvement that will cost less than half of that which 
would be required by the “ all-American.” 

Gentlemen, when this great undertaking is finished the 
American people expect to have something real, and it is ali 
of the American people that are entitled to that realization, at 
least a majority of them. I say this Government can not afford 
to build two great waterways, and I will say further that the 
“all-American” advocates would have us do that very thing. 
If the New York system were built it would be found inade- 
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quate and could not properly take care of present traffic, nor 
possibly take care of future trafic, and we would have spent 
over $500,000,000. We would then be forced to open the St. 
Lawrence, which, as I said before, has always been conceded as 
the natural outlet of the Great Lakes to the sea and the water- 
way desired by the majority of the States most interested. 

I call your attention to the fact that we are not living in an 
age when Government centers around a conquering hero or a 
city as it did in the time of the old Greek and Dutch Republics, 
but in an age when “the relation of government toward indus- 
try and commerce is primarily that of preserving equality of 
opportunity for all.” 

There is still time for this Congress to immortalize itself and 
at the same time commemorate the name of the late Senator 
Charles E. Townsend, of Michigan, that able statesman who 
spent many of his best years in the Congress of the United 
States fathering the St. Lawrence water route to the sea. 

I hope I have been able to impart to you something of the 
insight into this important question which I have gained 
through an exhaustive study of the subject over a long period 
of time. With that insight there is no other possible conclusion 
to be drawn than that the St. Lawrence waterway is the only 
feasible all-water route to the sea. I trust that I have been 
able to clear up any and all controversial questions that may 
have been in your minds in relation to this all-important matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho moves to re- 
cede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 20: Page 43, line 22, after the figures ‘* $4,100,000," 
insert: “Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to consider, ascertain, adjust, determine, and pay out of 
this appropriation the amounts due on claims for damages which haye 
occurred or may occur to private property growing out of the opera- 
tions of nayal aircraft, where such claim does not exceed the sum of 
$250: Provided further, That all claims adjusted under this authority 
during the fiscal year shall be reported in detail to the Congress by 
the Secretary of the Navy.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman make just a brief ex- 
planation of the necessity for this provision? This is some- 
thing I know nothing about at all. It authorizes the Govern- 
ment to pay for damages by airplanes. Did the gentleman 
read the hearings conducted by the Senate upon this matter? 
Does the gentleman know the necessity for this legislation? I 
would like to be told about it. Where will this lead? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, this language has been carried 
in a great many of the appropriation bills 

Mr. BUTLER. With respect to ships, 

Mr. FRENCH. And goes back to the time when the appro- 
priation bills were reported from the gentleman's committee. 
It provides that when accidents occur that result in damage less 
than $250 in amount, the department may make settlement. 
The question was brought before our committee. We made 
inquiry, and we found that the advantage of adjusting small 
ciaims that may arise through some accident is very great, and 
that the Government is money ahead by making the settlement 
shortly after the damage occurs instead of letting it drag along 
for years to be acted on through the Court of Claims or by the 
Congress. We were told that last year the moneys expended 
for this purpose were probably not in excess of $500. Of course, 
we can not prophesy what will oceur, but I think it is good 
business and good judgment to let the department adjust any 
small damage claims that may arise by reason of accidents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lenisach). The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Idaho to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment jn disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 37: Page 55, line 16, after the word “ plant,“ 
insert a semicolon and the following: “and that no part of the moneys 
herein appropriated for the Naval Establishment or herein made 
available therefor shall be used or expended under contracts here- 
after made for the repair, purchase, or acquirement, by or from any 
private contractor, of any nuval vessel, machinery, article, or articles 
that at the time of the proposed repair, purchase, or acquirement can 
be repaired. manufactured, or produced in each or any of the Gov- 
erpment navy yards or arsenals of the United States, when time and 
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facilities permit, and when, in the judgment of the Secretary of tho 
Navy, such repair, purchase, acquirement, or production would not 
involve an appreciable increase in cost to the Government.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CELEBRATION AT WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask nnanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-morrow, Friday, it will 
adjourn over until Monday. I make the request for this pur- 
pose: There occurs at Williamsburg, Va., on Saturday, the 
celebration of a very extraordinary historical event, an event 
that in my opinion marks the historical and logical genesis of 
the Declaration of Independence, and which has been recog- 
nized by this House in the form of a concurrent resolution, 
and in pursuance of which a committee of five Members of this 
House and five Members of the Senate has been appointed. 
This adjournment would be a very appropriate recognition of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of an historical 
eyent that should not escape the attention of the country, and 
especially of the legislative body of the country, the Congress 
of the United States. So with diffidence, but with some 
patriotism I hope, I submit this request to the consideration 
of the House. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

APPOINTMENT AND SALARY OF JUDGES OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. SNELL, chairman of the Committee on Rules, presented 
for printing a resolution (H. Res. 265) in connection with the 
bill (U. R. 10821) for the appointment of certain additional 
judges and the bill (S. 2858) to fix the salaries of certain 
judges of the United States. 

VALIDATING APPLICATIONS AND ENTRIES OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (II. R. 9037) validating 
certain applications and entries on public land and agree to the 
Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read the title, us follows: 


A bill (H. R.,9037) to validate certain applications for and entries 
of public lands, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the Senate amendmeuts. 
The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


TRANSPORTATION OF BLACK BASS 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I call up the bill S. 3440 
from the Speaker's table, a similar bill having been reported 
and on the calendar, H. R. 71. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S. 3440) to regulate the interstate transportation of black bass, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, ete., That when used in this act the word “ person” 
includes company, partnership, corporation, association, and common 
carrier. 

Sec, 2. It shall be unlawful for any person to deliver to any com- 
mon carrier for transportation, or for any common carrier or for any 
person knowingly to transport or carry by any means whatsoever, from 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, to or through 
any other State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to or 
through any foreign country, any large-mouth black bass (Micropterus 
salmoides) or any small-mouth black bass (Micropterus dolomicu) 
which has either been caught, sold, purchased, or possessed In viola- 
tion of the law of the State, Territory, or the District of Columbia 
wherein the delivery of such black bass for transportation is made or 
the transaction or the carrying thereof begins. 

Sec. 3. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by fine not exceeding $200, or impris- 
onment for a term of not more than three months, or by oth such 
fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4, Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the several 
States and Territories from making or enforcing laws or regulations 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this act, or from making or 
enforcing laws or regulations which shall give further protection to 
large and small mouth black bass. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this act ohall be construed to prevent the ship- 
ment in Interstate commerce of live fish and eggs for breeding or 
stocking purposes. 

Sec. 6. This act shall become effective immediately upon its passage 
and approval, 
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Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I yleld to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. - 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, this bill was introduced at the 
request of the fishermen and sportsmen of America. It Is a 
yery simple bill, following what is called the Lacey Act, passed 
some years ago, relating to the transportation of game birds 
and fur-bearing animals. It provides that where a State pro- 
hibits the commercial sale of black bass, that sale shall be 
prohibited in interstate commerce. It does not interfere with 
the rights of the State. It does not change the jurisdiction of 
a State, and it does provide protection against the fish hog. 

It is intended to stop the destruction of black bass, a favorite 
game fish which inhabits all the fresh waters of America. It 
does not interfere with the transportation of black bass cap- 
tured by the fisherman. All that it does is to prevent the 
transportation in interstate commerce of black bass taken from 
a State where the law prohibits Its commercial sale. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I was not able to follow the reading of the 
bill. Is the effect of the bill in any degree to transfer from the 
State to the Federal Government the responsibility of enforcing 
the law protecting black bass? 

Mr. HAWES. No; it does not. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is drawn along the same 
general principles as the Lacey Act? 

Mr. HAWES. Identically. The bill is intended to aid in the 
conservation of black bass by assisting the enforcement of State 
statutes. It is not a violation or usurpation of State authority ; 
it merely supplements State authority by aiding the enforce- 
ment of State opinion expressed in legislative enactment. 

It will not prevent the transportation of bass caught or car- 
ried by individuals for their own use under the limitation made 
by the State where procured. 

It will strengthen the laws of any State wherein the taking 
of bass commercially is prohibited. In some States, where such 
law is now on the statute books, its effect is nullified by the 
fact that black bass are shipped out of the State in barrels, with 
rough fish at the top and bottom and the bass in between. 

A State which for conservation purposes denies for a limited 
period the sale of black bass to its own citizens frequently finds 
that its State enactments are nullified by bass being taken from 
the waters of its own State where its commercial use is pro- 
hibited to its own citizens and transported from that State and 
sold to the citizens of another State, thus destroying the State 
conservation program and giving to the citizens of another State 
the benefit of commercial consumption which is denied its own 
citizens. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hvuppresron] 30 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, this bill provides that 
anyone who transports in interstate commerce a black bass 
which has been caught in yiolation of the statute of any State 
shall be guilty of a Federal offense. He is to be prosecuted in a 
Federal court and sent to a Federal prison. The purpose of the 
bill is to unload on the Federal Government the burden of en- 
forcing State fish laws. The only argument for it is that it 
will afford a very convenient and satisfactory means of prose- 
cuting violators of State fish laws, will remove the accused 
from local sentiment and sympathies, and impose upon him a 
more drastic penalty, 

The bill is not intended to protect the bass in States in which 
it is not now protected by State law. It does not forbid 
catching bass nor destroying them in any way. It is aimed 
merely at their transportation across State lines where they 
have been previously caught in violation of a State law. 

The bill is in line with a good deal of recent congressional 
action. It is of the same nature as the Mann White Slavery 
Act, the car breaking act, the Dyer Interstate Automobile Act, 
and others of similar nature. Numerous other similar bills 
are pending, such as bills to preyent interstate commerce in 
pistols and similar bills. It is in line with all the numerous 
inyasions of the police powers of the States, under the cloak 
of the commerce clause of the Constitution. Where these 
efforts will end, no man knows. Carried to its logical extrem- 
ity, there is practically no activity which may be performed 
within a State upon which the Federal Government can not 
lay its hand under the commerce clause, 

The situation leads to the inquiry: Is our system of value 
or is it not? Is there value in a governmental system which 
provides for the exercise by the separate States of their police 
powers, or should we consolidate all governmental powers in 
the hands of Federal authority and leave the Federal Govern- 
ment as the sole governmental agency to deal with the situa- 
tion? That is a question which each of those interested in 
political principles must answer for himself. 
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Again we must ask: Is there yalue in the principle of local 
self-government? Is there any reason why people of a locality 
should be trusted to deal with matters relating to themselves 
alone, or should we leaye purely local matters to a supreme 
government seated at some remote place and out of touch with 
local conditions themselves? This Members must also answer 
to their own satisfaction. 

As for me, I am an old-fashioned man. I believe in our 
traditions. I believe in our existing institutions. To me they 
are not merely matters of conyenience. They represent sub- 
stantial principles of governmental policy, which can not be 
violated with impunity. I believe in the Constitution, and in 
my efforts to honor it I shall not confine myself merely to its 
letter but will conform to its spirit. I will not, under the 
cloak of the commerce clause and under the pretense of regulat- 
ing interstate commerce, deliberately violate the police juris- 
diction of a State. Others may proceed as their lights may 
guide them. 

The bass is king. He is king among fish, and he is also king 
among men. At his behest principles bow their heads in hum- 
ble submission. Customs curtsy to him as they do to all 
kings. Great committees of Congress use the mighty tongs of 
their machinery to pick up a pinhead in the form of a statute 
for his protection, Dignified Members yoke themselves up to 
his car, Great political parties bow and scrape and do him 
obeisance. The bass is king, and the catfish has no rights that 
he is bound to respect. [Applause and laughter.] 

I congratulate the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], 
the author of the House bill, which is the same as the Senate 
bill. Parties and partisan spirit have bowed themselyes before 
him as the prime minister of the king of fishes. From March 
4, 1919, to the present moment this is the first bill introduced 
by a Democrat that has been permitted to come before the 
House for passage—I mean a bill of a general nature or of any 
importance. I make no complaint on that score. It is a cus- 
tom of the House for the majority party to control. 

The Republicans are in a majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress, They have the Presidency. They are responsible for the 
Government. During that seven years had anything good been 
done, which it has not, the credit would have been theirs. For 
all of the failures and omissions of Government, for all of its 
faults, the responsibility lies upon the Republicans. They have 
the right not to pay any attention to a bill fathered by a Demo- 
erat. They have exercised this right for more than seven years. 
For more than seven years no Democrat has been permitted to 
father a bill of any importance which has passed the House. 

But this spirit of partisanship and this partisan practice has 
bowed to King Bass, whose champion the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hawes] is. When the interests of this king of fish 
are involved, majorities dissolve and cease to function. Parti- 
san committees fall over themselves in haste to report the bill. 
In such a glorious cause even a member of the despised and 
lowly Democratic Party is permitted to write a bill and to get 
it before the House. It is about to be passed. Put a feather 
in your cap, Mr. Hawes, because you have done a great work. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Did the gentleman overlook the precedent 
that was created in the last Congress when a bill creating a 
game refuge on the Mississippi, also introduced by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], passed both Houses and is 
now on the statute books? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman will remember that I 
said “a bill of any importance.” Except for the fact that this 
is a black bass bill, I would say that it is of no importance; but 
I can not be so presumptuous as to sny that a bill which repre- 
sents a tribute to this king of fishes is a bill of no importance. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. RUBEY. Is it not a fact that the Aswell agricultural bill 
is before the House at this time? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; that bill is not before the House. 
In point of fact, there is not anything before the House in 
respect to agriculture except some anxious Congressmen with 
a weather eye on the next election [laughter]; and, God 
knows, I sympathize with these my brethren. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I do not want to get too far afield. I 
yield, a 

Mr. SABATH. In view of what the gentleman states, is it 
not a fact that the gentleman from Missouri is a man who, 
having great influence here, would yield the same infiuence in 
another body? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have just said as much. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And inasmuch as the gentleman from 
Missouri has been able to do this for the bass as a Member of 
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the House, might we not hope that if he is transported to an- 
other body he might do something for the cat? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. For the cattish; yes. [Laughter.] 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] is a great sports- 
man, He loves dogs. I remember the eloquent tribute he paid 
to dogs here on the floor of the House, and now here he comes 
along with a bass bill. Of course he is interested in the bass 
bill for the sake of the bass, not for the pleasure of catching 
him, and not so much in the interest of the people who want to 
catch and eat the bass as in the bass himself. 

I know you are going to vote for this bill, and I do not care 
a hoot. Among the very few things that I learned when I went 
to the law school long years ago was that the victim of an at- 
tack will be considered to have consented unless when it is 
possible to do so an outery is not mide. I am now making 
my ontery, and it is immaterial to me just what you do. 

I know you are going to vote for the bill. Here the bass is 
involved, and he is of vast importance. But just here let me 
rend you a little lecture. I do it with all humility and recogniz- 
ing my own shortcomings and weaknesses. Always I see a 
greater light than I am able to follow, but let me read a lecture 
to you, my brethren. The erying need in the Congress of the 
United States is for men of principle [applause], men of heart 
and brain enough to fix upon a set of political principles as a 
guide for their conduct, and with courage enough, having fixed 
upon them, to adhere to them through night and day, under 
all circumstances, and without fear or favor. [Applause.] 

If this Republic is to be saved, it will be saved by men like 
that. If it is to be lost, and if its traditions are to be de- 
stroyed, it will be by those who act here merely in accordance 
with the dictates of convenience and in obedience to unthinking 
or selfish constituencies. [Applause.] 

The trouble here is that we forget principle and yield to mere 
convenience. Always the question is, What is the most con- 
venient way to do this thing that I wish done? We have in 
our minds ends which we wish to accomplish. We strive to get 
through to these ends. We do not sufficiently regard the cost 
of getting through. We usually break through with the weight 
of a majority who do not think. We do not hold to high prin- 
ciple and take it as our sole guide and regard the mere end as 
a matter of secondary importance. In short, we have not yet 
unlearned the folly of Machiavelli. All of us agree that prin- 
ciples are worth while. All assert loudly that we want to fol- 
low them and that it is rninous not to do so, We say that we 
do not believe that the end justifies the means, yet too often, 
almost always, we act as thongh a desirable end is everything 
and the means to it is of no moment. 

By this bill we want to protect the bass in his cool retreat. 
Well, the most convenient way to do it is to unlimber the great 
powers of the Federal Government, invoke the Federal judi- 
ciary, call ont the Army and Navy. That it violates our prin- 
ciples is nothing; that it makes a farce of the American system 
is nothing; that as a precedent it is fraught with great danger 
is nothing; that it is in principle and in spirit a violation of 
the Constitution is nothing, provided we may find a legalistic 
cloak for our action under the commerce clause. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen stand in the House and cry with a loud yoice 
against the tendency of the Federal Government to usurp the 
powers of the States. In season and out of season they cry 
out against the centralization of government in Washington. 
Oh, you all do that. Hardly a meeting of citizens can be gath- 
ered together anywhere without some public man getting up 
and puffing out his chest and erying out against centralization 
and the interference by the Federal Government with the 
functions of the State and with the liberties of the people. 
Especially are such outeries heard at meetings of business men, 
nnd there they sound a strident note against interference with 
the activities of business. Business men are not usually greatly 
interested in civil liberties, but they are tremendously interested 
in the right of those engaged in business to do whatever they 
may that will bring in profits. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] is one of the 
main “criers out” against centralization, but, just like the rest, 
when he gets an opportunity to do something that he wants to 
do, to accomplish some purpose that is next to his heart, then 
away with theories and away with opposition to centralization, 
and “Come to my arms, you black bass.” [Laughter.] But I 
am far from intending by that remark to call my good friend 
Mr. Hawes, for whom I have great respect and admiration, “a 
big fish.” He has sworn allegiance to the king of fishes, and 
he must serve him, at no matter what a sacrifice of consistency. 
But other Members are yet free to make a righteous decision. 
I wonder whether they will prove themselyes “ big fishes” and 
fail to stand by their principles. 

Do you believe in the exercise by the States of the police 
powers reserved to them by the Constitution, or do you believe 
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in invading these powers under the pretense of regulating inter- 
state commerce’ The answer will be shown by the way you 
vote on this bill. This is all I have to say, and as it is, it is 
too much. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill, 

The bill was read a third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pass? 

The question was taken, and the 
pressed himself as being in doubt. 

The SPEAISER pro tempore. 


[Applause.] 
The question is on the third 
The question is, Shall the bin 
Speaker pro tempore ex- 


AS many as are in favor of 


| passing the bill will rise in their places and stand until they 


are counted. 

The House divided: and there were—ayes 104, noos 37. 

So the bill was passed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without objection, the House 
resi of like import with the Senate DIN, will be laid on the 
üble. 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate bill was 
passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 


LIGHTHOUSE BILL 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, with 
respect to the bill H. R. 10860, which was passed by the House 
and amended in one particular by the Senate, that the House 
agree to the Senate amendment. The bill is what is commonly 
chown as the lighthouse bill. One amendment was put on by the 
Senate which granted a strip of land in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, down on Cape Cod, on which there was a lighthouse. 
It is a stub-end right of way, the rights of way on either 
side having been deeded back by the Government to the people 
who formerly owned the land. After the bill is reported I will 
explain it further, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the 
bill H. R. 10860, with a Senate amendment, and concur in the 
eee of the Senate. The Clerk will report the bill by 
title. ‘ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A hin (H. R. 10860) to authorise the Secretary of Commerce to dis- 
pose of certain lighthouse reservations, and to Increase the efficiency 
of the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, how many bills is 
the gentleman going to bring in? 

Mr. PARKER. One more conference report on civil aviation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman think 
that is chicken feed as compared in importance with the eon- 
sideration of the farm relief bills? 

Mr. PARKER. I am going to bring in one more bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendinent was agreed to. 


AIRCRAFT IN COMMERCE 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call up the conference 
report on the Senate bill 41. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
calls up the conference report on Senate bill 41. 
will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 41) to encourage and regulate the use of alreraft in com- 
merece, and for other purposes, 


Mr. PARKER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous cousent that the statement be read in lieu of 
the report. Without objection, the Clerk will read the state- 


The gentleman from New York 
The Clerk 


ment. ~~ 

The statement was read. 

Following are the conference report and accompanying 
statement: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 

two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 41) 

to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft in commerce, 

and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 

ence, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 
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That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
House amendment insert the following: 

“That as used in this act, the term ‘air commerce’ means 
transportation in whole or in part by aircraft of persons or 
property for hire, navigation of aircraft in furtherance of a 
business, or navigation of aircraft from one place to another for 
operation in the conduct of a business, As used in this act, 
the term ‘interstate or foreign air commerce’ means air com- 
merce between any State, Territory, or possession, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State, Territory, or possession, or the 
District of Columbia, but through the airspace over any place 
outside thereof; or wholly within the airspace over any Ter- 
ritory or possession or the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 2. Promotion of air commerce—It shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of Commerce to foster air commerce in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act, and for such purpose— 

“(a) To encourage the establishment of airports, civil air- 
ways, and other air navigation facilities. 

“(b) To make recommendations to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as to necessary meteorological service. 

„e) To study the possibilities for the development of air 
commerce and the aeronautical industry and trade in the 
United States and to collect and disseminate information rela- 
tive thereto and also as regards the existing state of the art. 

„(d) To advise with the Bureau of Standards and other agen- 
cies in the executive branch of the Government in carrying for- 
ward such research and development work as tends to create 
improved air navigation facilities. The Secretary of Commerce 
is authorized to transfer funds available for carrying out the 
purposes of this subdivision to any such agency for carrying 
forward such research and development work in cooperation 
with the Department of Commerce. 

“(e) To investigate, record, and make public the causes of 
accidents in civil air navigation in the United States. 

“(f) To exchange with foreign governments through exist- 
ing governmental channels information pertaining to civil air 
navigation, 

“Seo. 3. Regulatory powers.—The Secretary of Commerce 
shall by regulation— 

„(a) Provide for the granting of registration to aircraft eli- 
gible for registration, if the owner requests such registration. 
No aircraft shall be eligible for registration (1) unless it is a 
civil aircraft owned by a citizen of the United States and not 
registered under the laws of any foreign country, or (2) unless 
it is a public aircraft of the Federal Government, or of a State, 
Territory, or possession, or of a political subdivision thereof. 
All aircraft registered under tlils subdivision shall be known as 
aircraft of the United States. 

„(b) Provide for the rating of aircraft of the United States 
as to their airworthiness. As a basis for rating, the Secretary 
of Commerce (1) may require, before the granting of registra- 
tion for any aircraft first applying therefor more than eight 
months after the passage of this act, full particulars of the 
design and of the calculations upon which the design is based 
and of the materials and methods used in the construction; and 
(2) may in his diseretion accept in whole or in part the reports 
of properly qualified persons employed by the manufacturers 
or owners of aircraft; and (3) may require the periodic exami- 
nation of aircraft in service and reports upon such examination 
by officers or employees of the Department of Commerce or by 
properly qualified private persons. The Secretary may accept 
any such examination and report by such qualified persons in 
lieu of examination by the employees of the Department of 
Commerce. The qualifications of any person for the purposes 
of this section shall be demonstrated in a manner specified by 
and satisfactory to the Secretary. The Secretary may, from 
time to time, rerate aircraft as to their airworthiness upon the 
basis of information obtained under this subdivision. 

„(e) Provide for the periodic examination and rating of air- 
men serving in connection with aircraft of the United States as 
to their qualifications for such service. 

“(d) Provide for the examination and rating of air naviga- 
tion facilities available for the use of aircraft of the United 
States as to their suitability for such use. 

„(e) Establish air trafice rules for the navigation, protection, 
and identification of aircraft, including rules as to safe alti- 
tudes of flight and rules for the prevention of collision between 
vessels and aircraft. 

„H) Provide for the issuance and expiration, and for the 
suspension and revocation, of registration, aircraft, and airman 
certificates, and such other certificates as the Secretary of 
Commerce deems necessary in administering the functions 
yested in him under this act. Within 20 days after notice that 
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application for any certificate is denied or that a e@rtificate 
is suspended or revoked, the applicant or holder may file a 
written request with the Secretary of Commerce for a public 
hearing thereon. The Secretary upon receipt of the request 
shall forthwith (1) arrange for a public hearing to be held 
within 20 days after such receipt in such place as the Secretary 
deems most practicable and convenient in view of the place of 
residence of the applicant or holder and the place where eri- 
dence bearing on the cause for the denial, suspension, or revoca- 
tion is most readily obtainable, and (2) give the applicant or 
holder at least 10 days’ notice of the hearing, unless an earlier 
hearing is consented to by him. Notice under this subdivision 
may be served personally upon the applicant or holder or sent 
him by registered mail. The Secretary, or any officer or 
employee of the Department of Commerce designated by him 
in writing for the purpose, may hold any such hearing and for 
the purposes thereof administer oaths, examine witnesses, and 
issue subponas for the attendance and testimony of witnesses, 
or the production of books, papers, documents, and other 
evidence, or the taking of depositions before any designated 
individual competent to administer oaths. Witnesses sum- 
moned or whose depositions sre taken shall recelve the same 
fees and mileage as witnesses in courts of the United States. 
All evidence taken at the hearing shall be recorded and for- 
warded to the Secretary for decision in the matter to be 
rendered not later than 10 days after completion of the hear- 
ing. The decision of the Secretary, if in accordance with law, 
shall be final. The denial, suspension, or revocation shall be 
invalid unless opportunity for hearing is afforded, notice served 
or sent, and decision rendered within the respective times 
prescribed by this subdivision. 

“Seo. 4. Airspace reseryations.—The President is authorized 
to provide by Executive order for the setting apart and the 
protection of air-space reservations in the United States for 
national defense or other governmental purposes and, in addi- 
tion, in the District of Columbia for public-safety purposes. 
The several States may set apart and provide for the pro- 
tection of necessary air-space reservations in addition to and 
not in conflict either with air-space reservations established by 
the President under this section or with any civil or military 
airway designated under the provisions of this act. 

“Src. 5. Aids to air navigation—(a) Whenever at any time 
the Postmaster General and the, Secretary of Commerce by 
joint order so direct, the airways under the jurisdiction and 
control of the Postmaster General, together with all emergency 
landing fields and other air-nayigation facilities (except air- 
ports and terminal landing fields) used in connection there- 
with, shall be transferred to the jurisdiction and control of the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the established airports and ter- 
minal landing fields may be transferred to the jurisdiction and 
control of the municipalities concerned under arrangement 
subject to approval by the President. All unexpended balances 
of appropriations which are available for and which have been 
allotted for expenditure upon such airways, emergency land- 
ing fields, and other alr-nayigation facilities, except airports 
and terminal landing fields, shall thereupon be available for 
expenditure under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce, 
in lieu of the Postmaster General, for the purposes for which 
such appropriations were made. No part of such unexpended 
balances of appropriations shall be used for the purchase or 
establishment of airports or terminal landing fields. 

“(b) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to designate 
and establish civil airways and, within the limits of available 
approprintions hereafter made by the Congress, (1) to estab- 
lish, operate, and maintain along such airways all necessary air- 
navigation facilities except airports; and (2) to chart such 
airways and arrange for publication of maps of such airways, 
utilizing the facilities and assistance of existing agencies of 
the Government so far as practicable. The Secretary of Com- 
merce shall grant no exclusive right for the use of any civil 
airway, airport, emergency landing field, or other air-naviga- 
tion facility under his jurisdiction. 

„(e) Air-navigation facilities owned or operated by the United 
States may be made available for public use under such condi- 
tions and to such extent as the head of the department or other 
independent establishment having jurisdiction thereof deems 
adyisable and may by regulation prescribe. 

“(d) The head of any Government department or other inde- 
pendent establishment haying jurisdiction over any airport or 
emergency landing fleld owned or operated by the United States 
may provide for the sale to any aircraft of fuel, oil, equipment, 
and supplies, and the furnishing to it of mechanical service, 
temporary shelter, and other assistance under such regulations 
as the hend of the department or establishment may prescribe, 
but only if such action is by reason of an emergency necessary 
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to the continuance of such aireraft on its course to the nearest 
airport operated by private enterprise. All such articles shall 
be sold and such assistance furnished at the fair market value 
prevailing locally as ascertained by the head of such depart- 
ment or establishment. All amounts received under this sub- 
division shall be covered into the Treasury; but that part of 
such amounts which, in the judgment of the head of the depart- 
ment or establishment, is equivalent to the cost of the fuel, oil, 
equipment, supplies, services, shelter, or other assistance so 
sold or furnished shall be credited to the appropriation from 
which such cost was paid, and the balance, if any, shall be 
credited to miscellaneous receipts. 

„(e) Section 3 of the act entitled ‘An act to increase the 
efliciency and reduce the expense of the Signal Corps of the 
Army, and to transfer the Weather service to the Department 
of Agriculture, approved October 1, 1890, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new paragraph to read as follows: 

„Within the limits of the appropriations which may be 
made for such purpose, it shall be the duty of the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau, under the direction of the Seeretary 
of Agriculture, (a) to furnish such weather reports, forecasts, 
warnings, and advices as may be required to promote the 
safety and efficiency of air navigation in the United States and 
above the high seas, particularly upon civil airways designated 
by the Secretary of Commerce under authority of law as 
routes suitable for air commerce, and (b) for such purposes 
to observe, measure, and investigate atmospheric phenomena, 
and establish meteorological offices and stations.’ 

“(f) Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the 
Secretary of War from designating routes in the navigable 
air space as military airways and prescribing rules and regula- 
tions for the use thereof on routes which do not conform to 
civil airways established hereunder, or to prevent the Secre- 
tary of Commerce from designating any military airway as a 
civil airway, and when so designated it shall thereupon be- 
come a civil airway within the meaning of this act, and the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized to continue the opera- 
tion of air navigation facilities for any military airway so 
designated as n civil airway until such time as the Secretary 
of Commerce can provide for the operation of such facilities. 

“Seo, 6. Foreign aircraft.— (a) The Congress hereby declares 
that the Government of the United States has, to the exclu- 
sion of all foreign nations, complete sovereignty of the air- 
space over the lands and waters of the United States, in- 
cluding the Canal Zone. Aircraft a part of the armed forces 
of any foreign nation shall not be nayigated in the United 
States, including the Canal Zone, except in accordance with 
an authorization granted by the Sceretary of State. 

“ (b) Foreign aircraft not a part of the armed forees of the 
foreign nation shall be navigated in the United States only 
if authorized as hereinafter in this section provided; and if so 
authorized, such aireraft and airmen serving in connection 
therewith, shall be subject to the requirements of section 8, 
unless exempt under subdivision (c) of this section. 

„(e) If a foreign nation grants a similar privilege in respect 
of aircraft of the United States, and/or airmen serving in 
connection therewith, the Secretary of Commerce may author- 
ize aircraft registered under the law of the foreign nation 
and not a part of the armed forces thereof to be navigated 
in the United States, and may by regulation exempt such 
aireraft, and/or airmen serving in connection therewith, 
from the requirements of section 8, other than the air traffic 
rules; but no foreign aircraft shall engage in interstate or 
intrastate air commerce. 

“Sec, 7. Application of existing laws relating to foreign com- 
merce.—(a) The navigation and shipping laws of the United 
States, including any definition of ‘vessel’ or vehicle“ found 
therein and including the rules for the prevention of collisions, 
shall not be construed to apply to seaplanes or other aircraft 
or to the navigation of vessels in relation to seaplanes or other 
aircraft. $ 

„b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to (1) 
designate places in the United States as ports of entry for civil 
aircraft arriving in the United States from any place outside 
thereof and for merebandize carried on such aircraft, (2) de- 
tail to ports of entry for civil aircraft such officers and em- 
ployees of the customs service as he may deem necessary, and 
to confer or impose upon any officer or employee of the United 
States stationed at any such port of entry (with the consent 
of the head of the Government department or other inde- 
pendent establishment under whose jurisdiction the officer or 
employee is serving) any of the powers, privileges, or duties 
conferred or imposed upon officers or employees of the customs 
service, and (3) by regulation to provide for the application 
to civil air nayigation of the laws and regulations relating to 
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the administration of the customs and public health laws to 
such extent and upon such conditions as he deems necessary. 

„(e) The Secretary of Cominerce is authorized by regulation 
to provide for the application to civil aircraft of the laws and 
regulations relating to the entry and clearance of vessels to 
such extent and upon such conditions as he deems necessary. 

“(d) The Secretary of Labor is authorized to (1) designate 
any of the ports of entry for civil aircraft as ports of entry 
for aliens arriving by aircraft, (2) detail to such ports of entry 
such officers and employees of the Immigration Service as he 
may deem necessary, and to confer or impose upon any em- 
ployee of the United States stationed at such port of entry 
(with the consent of the head of the Government department or 
other independent establishment under whose jurisdiction the 
officer or employee is serving) any of the powers, privileges, or 
duties conferred or imposed upon officers or employees of the 
Immigration Service, and (3) by regulation to provide for the 
application to civil air navigation of the laws and regulations 
relating to the administration of the immigration laws to such 
extent and upon such conditions as he deems necessary. 

“Sec, 8. Additional Assistant Secretary of Commerce To 
aid the Secretary of Commerce in fostering air commerce and 
to perform such functions vested in the Secretary under this 
act as the Secretary may designate, there shall be an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and whose compensation shall be fixed in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923. Except as otherwise spe- 
cifically provided, the Secretary of Commerce shall administer 
the provisións of this act, and for such purpose is authorized 
(1) to make such regulations as are necessary to execute the 
functions vested in him by this act; (2) to make such expendi- 
tures (including expenditures for personal services and rent at 
the seat of government and elsewhere, and for law books, books 
of reference, and periodicals) as may be necessary for such 
administration and as may be provided for by the Congress 
from time to time; (3) to publish from time to time a bulletin 
setting forth such matters relating to the functions vested in 
him by this act as he deems advisable, including air naviga- 
tion treaties, laws, and regulations and decisions thereunder; 
and (4) to operate, and for this purpose to acquire within the 
limits of the available appropriations hereafter made by the 
Congress, such aircraft and air-nayigation facilities, except 
air ports, as are necessary for executing the functions vested 
in the Secretary of Commerce by this act. 

“Sec. 9. Definitions —As used in this act 

“(a) The term ‘citizen of the United States’ means (1) an 
individual who is a citizen of the United States or its posses- 
sions, or (2) a partnership of which each member is an indi- 
vidual who is a citizen of the United States or its possessions, 
or (3) a corporation or association created or organized in the 
United States or under the law of the United States or of any 
State, Territory, or possession thereof, of which the president 
and two-thirds or more of the board of directors or other 
managing officers thereof, as the case may be, are individuals 
who are citizens of the United States or its possessions and in 
which at least 51 per cent of the voting interest is controlled 
by persons who are citizens of the United States or its posses- 
sions. 

“(b) The term ‘United States,’ when used In a geographical 
sense, means the territory comprising the several States, Terri- 
tories, possessions, and the District of Columbia (including the 
territorial waters thereof), and the overlying air space; but 
shall not include the Canal Zone. 

„(e) The term ‘aircraft’? means any contrivance now known 
or hereafter inyented, used, or designed for navigation of or 
flight in the air, except a parachute or other contrivance de- 
signed for such navigation but used primarily as safety equip- 
ment. 

“(d) The term ‘public aircraft’ means an aircraft used ex- 
clusively in the governmental service. 

„(e) The term ‘civil aireraft’ means any aircraft other than 
a public aircraft. 

“(f) The term ‘aircraft of the United States’ means any 
aircraft registered under this act. 

ig) The term ‘airport’ means any locality, either of water 
or land, which is adapted for the landing and taking off of 
aircraft and which provides facilities for shelter, supply, and 
repair of aircraft, or a place used regularly for receiving or 
discharging passengers or cargo by air. 

„(h) The term ‘emergency landing feld’ means any locality, 
either of water or land, which is adapted for the landing and 
taking off of aircraft, is located along an airway, and is inter- 
mediate to airports connected by the airway, but which is not 
equipped with facilities for shelter, supply, and repair of air- 
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craft and is not used regularly for the receipt or discharge 
of passengers or cargo by air. 

“(i) The term ‘air navigation facility’ includes any airport, 
emergency landing field, light or other signal structure, radio 
directional finding facility, radio or other electrical communi- 
cation facility, and any other structure or facility used as an 
aid to air navigation. 

„(J) The term ‘civil airway’ means a route in the navigable 
nir space designated by the Secretary of Commerce as a route 
suitable for interstate or foreign air commerce. 

“(k) The term ‘airman’ means any individual (including 
the person in command and any pilot, mechanic, or member of 
the crew) who engages in the navigation of aircraft while un- 
der way, and any individual who is in charge of the inspection, 
overhauling, or repairing of aircraft. 

“Sco. 10. Navigable air space—As used in this act, the term 
‘ navigable air space’ means air space above the minimum safe 
altitudes of flight prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce 
under section 3, and such navigable air space shall be subject 
to a public right of freedom of interstate and foreign air navi- 
gation in conformity with the requirements of this act. 

“Src. 11. Penalties— (a) It shall be unlawful, except to the 
extent authorized or exempt under section 6— 

“(1) To navigate any aircraft within any air-space reserva- 
tion otherwise than in conformity with the Executive orders 
regulating such reservation. 

“(2) To navigate any aircraft (other than a foreign air- 
craft) in interstate or foreign air commerce unless such air- 
craft is registered as an aircraft of the United States; or to 
navigate any foreign aircraft in the United States. 

“(3) To navigate any aircraft registered as an aircraft of 
the United States, or any foreign aircraft, without an aircraft 
certificate or in violation of the terms of any such certificate, 

“* (4) To serve as an airman in connection with any aircraft 
registered as an aircraft of the United States, or any foreign 
aircraft, without an airman certificate or in violation of the 
terms of any such certificate. 

“ (5) To navigate any aircraft otherwise than in conformity 
with the air traffic rules. 

“ (b) Any person who (1) violates any provision of sub- 
division (a) of this section or any entry or clearance regu- 
lation made under section 7, or (2) any customs or public 
health regulation made under such section, or (3) any immi- 
gration regulation made under such section. shall be subject 
to a ciyil penalty of $600 which may be remitted or mitigated 
by the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or the Secretary of Labor, respectively, in accordance with 
such proceedings as the Secretary shall by regulation prescribe. 
In case the violation is by the owner or person in command of 
the aircraft, the penalty shall be a lien against the aircraft. 
Any civil penalty imposed under this section may be collected 
by proceedings in personam against the person subject to the 
penalty and/or in case the penalty is a lien by proceedings in 
rem against the aircraft. Such proceedings shall conform as 
nearly as may be to civil suits in admiralty; except that either 
party may demand trial by jury of any issue of fact if the 
value in controversy exceeds $20, and facts so tried shall not 
be reexamined other than in accordance with the rules of the 
common law. The fact that in a libel in rem the seizure is 
made at a place not upon the high seas or navigable waters 
of the United States, shall not be held in any way to limit the 
requirement of the conformity of the proceedings to civil suits 
in rem in admiralty. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
and under its direction other courts of the United States, are 
authorized to prescribe rules regulating such proceedings in 
any particular not provided by law. The determination under 
this section as to the remission or mitigation of a civil penalty 
imposed under this section shall be final. In case libel pro- 
ceedings are pending at any time during the pendency of remis- 
sion or mitigation proceedings, the Secretary shall give notice 
thereof to the United States attorney prosecuting the libel 
proceedings. 

„(e) Any aircraft subject to a lien for any civil penalty 
imposed under this section may be summarily seized by and 
placed in the custody of such persons as the appropriate Sec- 
retary may by regulation prescribe and a report of the case 
therenpon transmitted to the United States attorney for the 
judicial district in which the seizure is made. The United 
States attorney shall promptly institute proceedings for the 
enforcement of the lien or notify the Secretary of his failure 
so to act. The aircraft shall be released from such custody 
upon (1) payment of the penalty or so much thereof as is not 
remitted or mitigated, (2) seizure in pursuance of process of 
any court in proceedings in rem for enforcement of the lien, 
or notification by the United States attorney of failure to insti- 
tute such proceedings, or (3) deposit of a bond in such amount 
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and with such sureties as the Secretary may prescribe, condi- 
tioned upon the payment of the penalty or so much thereof 
as is not remitted or mitigated. 

„d) Any person who fraudulently forges, counterfeits, alters, 
or falsely makes any certificate authorized to be issued under 
this act, or knowingly uses or attempts to use any such fraudu- 
lent certificate shall be guilty of an offense punishable by a 
fine not exceeding $1,600 or by imprisonment not exceeding 
three years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

“(e) Any person (1) who, with intent to interfere with air 
navigation in the navigable air space or waters of the United 
States, exhibits within the United States any false light or 
signal at such place or in such manner that it is likely to be 
mistaken for a true light or signal required by regulation 
under this act, or for a true light or signal in connection with 
an airport or other air navigation facility, or (2) who, after 
due warning from the Secretary of Commerce continues to 
maintain any false light or signal, or (3) who knowingly re- 
moves, extinguishes, or interferes with the operation of any 
such true light or signal, or (4) who without lawful authority 
knowingly exhibits any such true light or signal shall be 
guilty of an offense punishable by a fine not exceeding $5,000 
or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

“(f) All penalties paid under this act shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec. 12. Separability: If any provision of this act is de- 
clared unconstitutional or the application thereof to any per- 
son or circumstance is held invalid, the validity of the remain- 
der of the act and the application of such provision to other 
persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

„Spo. 13. Time of taking effect: This act shall take effect 
upon its passage; except that no penalty shall be enforced for 
apy violation thereof occurring within 90 days thereafter. 

“Sec. 14. Short title: This act may be cited as the ‘Air 
Commerce Act of 1926.“ 

And the House agree to the same, 

JAMES S. PARKER, 

Joux G. COOPER, 

SCHUYLER MERRITT, 

Sam RAYBURN, 

CLARENCE F, LEA, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

WESLEY L. JONES, 

Bert M. FERNALD, 

Hiram BINGHAM, 

Duncan U. FLETCHER, 

Josepu E. RANSDELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 


‘the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 


the Senate to the bill (S. 41) to encourage and regulate the use 
of aircraft in commerce, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in the accom- 
papying conference report: 

The House amendment struck out all of the Senate bill after 
the enacting clause. The Senate receded from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Honse with an amendment which is 
a substitute for both the Senate bill and the House amendment. 

The essential differences between the Senate bill and the 
House amendment may be enumerated as follows: 

“1. Registration: The Senate bill restricted compulsory reg- 
istration to aircraft engaging in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, whether or not in the navigable air space. The House 
amendment covered all air navigation in the navigable air space, 
whether in interstate or intrastate commerce, and whether com- 
mercial or noncommercial. The substitute requires the regis- 
tration of aircraft engaged in the following classes of commer- 
cial air navigation: 

„(u) The transportation in interstate or foreign commerce of 
persons or property for hire, either in whole or in part by air- 
craft, whether or not the air portion of the transportation is 
interstate or foreign or is intrastate. The transportation of 
property for hire includes the transportation of the mails by 
aircraft. 

“(b) The interstate and foreign navigation of aircraft in 
furtherance of a business, as, for instance, the transportation 
of factory products from the main plant to a branch oflice, or 
the use of aircraft by salesmen or insurance agents or profes- 
sional men while traveling upon business. The clause of course 
would not cover the use of aircraft for the purpose of trans- 
portation from home to office. The clause would have no uu- 
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reasonably restrictive application to flights for scientific or 
experimental purposes in furtherance of a business, for the 
reason that such flights would not ordinarily be interstate or 
foreign, but would be conducted wholly within the limits of one 
State. 

„(e) The interstate or foreign navigation of aircraft from 
one place to another in the operation or conduct of a business. 
This clause would cover the gipsy flyer and the exhibitor at 
county fairs if he navigated his aircraft from a place of ex- 
hibition in one State to a place of exhibition in another State, 
or from a place in one State where he conducts intrastate 
transportation for hire to a place in another State where he 
conducts intrastate transportation for hire. 

“Under both the Senate bill and the House amendment 
aircraft were eligible for registration only if owned by citizens 
of the United States. Under the Senate bill a corporation was 
deemed to be a citizen if two-thirds of the stock, whether 
voting or nonvoting, was owned by United States citizens. 
The House amendment provided for such registration in case 
of a corporation if 51 per cent of the voting stock is controlled 
by citizens of the United States. The substitute requires 51 
per cent of the voting stock to be controlled by citizens of the 
United States. 

“Under both the Senate bill and House amendment aircraft 
eligible for registration could obtain registration even though 
not required to do so by the penalty provisions. The substitute 
retains this provision, together with the requirement that any 
aircraft obtaining registration, whether or not required to 
register, must conform to the regulations as to airworthiness 
and as to the certification of its airmen. 

“2. Rating of aircraft: The Senate bill provides for the in- 
spection of each aircraft before it is used in Interstate or 
foreign commerce and the certification of its condition, ca- 
pacity, and safety at the date of inspection. Further, from 
time to time thereafter the Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized to inspect and test the aircraft as to its airworthiness. 
The House amendment authorized the Secretary of Commerce 
to provide for the examination and rating upon registration 
and periodically thereafter of registered aircraft as to their 
airworthiness. The House amendment would not require the 
examination to be made by officers of the Government. The 
substitute requires the Secretary to provide for the examina- 
tion and rating of registered aircraft as to their airworthiness. 
It further provides specifically that the Secretary may require 
periodic examinations to be made of aircraft in service and 
reports thereon either by officers or employees of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or by properly qualified private persons, 
In addition, the Secretary may, in his discretion, accept as a 
basis for rating the reports of properly qualified persons em- 
ployed by manufacturers or owners of aircraft, and after the 
first eight months after the passage of the act may deny regis- 
tration to any aireraft applying therefor unless full par- 
ticulars of the design and the calculations upon which the 
design is based and the materials and methods used in the 
construction are furnished him. The Secretary may, from 
time to time, rerate aircraft upon the basis of the above 
information. 

“3. Rating of airmen: The Senate bill authorized the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to examine and determine the qualifications 
of individuals to serve es airmen upon or in connection with 
any aircraft in the United States. The House amendment pro- 
vided for the periodie examination of any airman serving upon 
or in connection with registered aircraft. The substitute adopts 
the provision of the House amendment. 

“4, Rating of air-navigation facilities: The House amend- 
ment provided for the periodic examination and rating of air- 
navigation facilities, The Senate bill contained no such provi- 
sion. The substitute adopts the House provision except that 
such examination and rating need not be periodic. 

“5. Air traffic rules: The Senate bill provided the Secretary 
should establish aerial traffic rules for the manner of navi- 
gating and operating civil aircraft in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. The House amendment provided that the Secretary of 
Commerce shall by regulation establish air traffic rules for the 
nayigation and protection of aircraft in the navigable air space 
or waters of the United States, including rules for taking off 
and alighting, signal rules for land and water structures, rules 
for safe altitudes for flight, rules for identification and mark- 
ing, rules for maintenance of log books, and rules for preven- 
tion of collisions between vessels and aircraft. 

“The substitute provides that the Secretary shall by regu- 
lation establish air traffic rules for the navigation, protection, 
and identification of all aircraft, including rules as to safe alti- 
tudes of flight and rules for the prevention of collisions between 
yessels and aircraft. The provision as to rules for taking off 
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and alighting, for instance, was eliminated as unnecessary 
specification, for the reason that such rules are but one class 
of air traffic rules for the navigation and protection of aircraft. 
Rules as to marking were eliminated for the reason that such 
rules were fairly included within the scope of air traffic rules 
for the identification of aircraft. No attempt is made by either 
the Senate bill or the House amendment to fully define the 
various classes of rules that would fall within the scope of air 
traffic rules, as, for instance, lights and signals along airways 
and at airports and upon emergency landing fields. In general, 
these rules would relate to the same subjects as those covered 
by navigation laws and regulations and by the various State 
motor vehicle traffic codes. As noted above, surplusage was 
eliminated in specifying particular air traffic rules in order that 
the term might be given the broadest possible construction by 
the Department of Commerce and the courts. 

“In order to protect and prevent undue burdens upon inter- 
state and foreign air commerce the air traffic rules are to apply 
whether the aircraft is engaged in commercial or noncommer- 
cial, or in foreign, interstate, or intrastate navigation in the 
United States, and whether or not the aircraft is registered or 
is navigating in a civil airway. 

“6. Public aircraft: Under the Senate bill public aircraft 
were exempt from all the regulatory interstate and foreign 
commerce requirements of the act. Under the House amend- 
ment public aircraft were exempt in respect of all navigation 
from the requirements as to airworthiness and the rating of 
airmen, but not from air traffic rules upon civil airways nor 
from registration. Under the substitute public aircraft of the 
Federal Government are exempt from the airworthiness require- 
ments and the regulations as to the rating of airmen unless 
such aircraft are voluntarily registered, but public aircraft of 
the Federal Government are not exempt from the air traffic 
rules except in so far as the Secretary of War has control over 
exclusively military aircraft upon military airways. ; 

“7. Foreign aircraft: Under the Senate bill foreign aircraft 
were subject to all the regulatory provisions as to foreign com- 
merce and could not engage in interstate nor apparently in 
foreign commerce in the United States, Under the House 
amendment foreign aircraft could be exempt from any of the 
regulatory provisions governing foreign, interstate, and intra- 
state air navigation if the foreign nation granted a similar 
exemption, but could not engage in interstate commerce in any 
case. Under the substitute foreign aircraft can not engage in 
interstate or intrastate commerce, but can engage in all other 
air navigation, foreign, interstate, or intrastate, if permitted by 
the Secretary of Commerce and if the foreign nation grants a 
similar exemption. While engaged in such other air naviga- 
tion foreign aircraft may, to such extent as the Secretary deems 
advisable, be exempt from the requirements as to airworthiness 
and rating of airmen, but not from the air traffic rules. 

“8. Aids to air navigation: The Senate bill provided for (a) 
the establishment and operation by the Secretary of Commerce, 
within the limits of appropriations made by Congress, of acrial 
lights, lighthouses, and signal stations, radio directional finding 
facilities, and radio communieation facilities, whether along 
air routes or at airports or emergency landing fields or else- 
where; (b) the charting of commercial air routes and the pub- 
lication of maps of such routes; (c) the making available to 
the public the use of the airports, aerial lights and lighthouses, 
and signal stations, radio directional finding facilities, and 
radio communication facilities of any Government department, 
under such conditions and to such extent as the head of the 
department deemed advisable and by regulation prescribed; 
(d) the sale in emergencies at Government airports of fuel, oil, 
equipment, and the furnishing in emergencies of supplies and 
other assistance ät the local fair market value; (e) the fur- 
nishing exclusively by the Weather Bureau of meteorological 
information to promote the safety and efliciency of air naviga- 
tion, particularly along civil airways. The House amendment 
retained all of the above features except that air-navigation 
facilities could be established along airways only, i. e., at air- 
ports, emergency landing fields, and intermediate points. The 
House amendment provided also for the establishing and opera- 
tion along airways of airports, emergency landing fields, and 
electrical communication facilities, and for the transfer to the 
Secretary of Commerce by joint action of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of Commerce of the airports, emergency 
landing fields, and other air-navigation facilities of the Air 
Mail Service. The substitute retains the features of both the 
Senate bill and the House amendment, except that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce may not establish or operate airports and 
that the transfer of the Air Mail Service airports may be made 
only to municipalities, and then only under arrangements sub- 
ject to the approval of the President. The airports of the Air 
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Mail Service are referred to in section 5 (a) as airports or 
terminal landing fields. 

“9. Penalties; The Senate bill provided for the enforcement 
of the provisions of the act and regulations thereunder through 
a system of flat civil penalties and liens subject to administra- 
tive mitigation and remission, similar to the penalties by 
which the customs and navigation laws are enforced. The 
House amendment provided for enforcement through Federal 
criminal penalties and also authorized the several States to 
Provide for the prosecution of the Federal offenses occurring 
within their respective jurisdiction and to prescribe penalties 
or forfeitures, civil or criminal, to be imposed for such offenses. 
Trial and acquittal or conyiction of any person under such 
State law was to constitute a bar to his trial and conviction by 
the Federal Government for the offense. The substitute re- 
tains the Senate provision but with such additional administra- 
tive machinery as will make the provision effective. It also 
provides the constitutional basis necessary for enforcement of 
liens and penalties against aircraft by simulated admiralty 
proceedings. 

10. Advisory Committee for Aeronautics: The House biil 
provided for increasing the membership of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics by additional members, one each from 
the office of the Assistant Secretary of Commerce in charge 
of civil air navigation, the office of the Postmaster General in 
charge of the Air Mail Service, and the Coast Guard. The 
Senate bill contained no such provision and the substitute 
omits it. 

“11. Navigable air space: The House bill provides a public 
right of freedom of interstate and foreign air navigation in 
the navigable air space similar to the public right of such 
navigation upon navigable waters. Such navigable air space 
comprises the air space above the minimum safe altitudes of 
flight prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce. These alti- 
tudes would vary with the terrane and location of cities and 
would coincide with the surface of the land or water at alr- 
ports. The power to fix the various altitudes was, therefore, 
left to the discretion of the Secretary of Commerce, having 
regard to the above-mentioned and other relevant factors, The 
Senate bill contained no such section, but the provisions of the 
House amendment are retained by the substitute. 

12. Assistant Secretary of Commerce: The Senate bill pro- 
vided for an Assistant Seeretary of Commerce to be appointed 
by the President and the Senate and to receive a salary of 
$7,500 a year. The House amendment retained this provision, 
making it clear that the new office of the Assistant Secretary 
is in addition to that now provided by law, and that the func- 
tions of the new Assistant Secretary are confined to civil air 
navigation, but providing for the fixing of his compensation in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923. The substitute 
retains substantially the House provision, 

13. Air-space reservation: The House amendment provided 
for the establishment and protection of air-space reservations 
for national defense and other governmental purposes, and in 
addition in the District of Columbia for public-safety purposes. 
No similar provision was included in the Senate bill. The sub- 
stitute retains the House provision, and all air navigation 
within any air-space reseryation is subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Executive order relating to such reservations. 

14. Issuance, suspension, and revocation of certificates: 
Both the Senate bill and the House amendment provided for the 
issuance, suspension, and revocation of certificates in enforcing 
the net. In the Senate bill the procedure was left to regulation 
by the Secretary of Commerce. The House amendment, for the 
more adequate protection of the individual, provided for proper 
notice and hearing and opportunity for review, by extraordinary 
remedy, of the decision of the Secretary upon questions of law, 
as, for example, the unconstitutionality of the substantive law 
applied or the procedure used, failure to observe the procedure 
required by law, the proper application of the statute or any 
regulation having the force of law, and the existence of at least 
some evidence to support the findings of fact. The substitute 
retuins the provisions of the House amendment.” 

JAMES S. PARKER, 
Joun G. COOPER, 
SCHUYLER MERRITT, 
Sau RAYBURN, 
CLARENCE F. LEA, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPRAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
ihe conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
THE BLACK BASS BILL 
Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bill S. 3440, the black bass bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker, during the 1924 campaign I heard 
the statement made that 15 per cent of the people of the United 
States owned 85 per cent of the wealth of the United States, 
I did not think yery much about that statement when I heard 
it, because I had heard a great many men talking in the 1924 
campaign who knew a great many things that are not so, but 
one morning last summer I was sitting on my dock, which 
extends out into the most beautiful lake in the world, up in 
northern Minnesota. 

Like Ancient Pistol, I was watching to see the “dawn break 
yonder” and as I watched that faint corona of light grow 
brighter and brighter, I wondered if the statement I had 
heard on the stump regarding the wealth in the United States 
were true. I wondered if 15 per cent of the people of the 
United States had seen 85 per cent of those glorious sunrises 
und sunsets. I wondered if that 15 per cent had looked into 
the eyes of 85 per cent of the true, virtuous, loving women of 
the United States, had felt 85 per cent of the soft warm baby 
arms around their necks, had eaten 85 per cent of the roasting 
ears and purple grapes, had caught 85 per cent of the black 
bass that were caught in the United States last year. 

See, now, where the light has grown stronger and all the 
high clouds are lighted up with the rays of the rising sun 
until the whole heavens resemble the interior of an irridescent, 
opalescent sea shell. 

Let us get into the boat, and I will push her off. You get 
into the front. I will take the paddle. We will go along the 
lake shore, past that point where the old dead cedar projects 
over the water surrounding a perch for the kingfisher. Turn 
around into this little bay and get up to within about 50 or 
60 feet of the growth of rushes and lily pads. Now take your 
little light casting rod with your smooth-running reel and 
your little taper line and pork rind, spinner, or plug, reel up 
until your bait is within a foot and one half from the end of 
the rod. Then pull it over to the left and give it that little 
twist to the right and watch the plug as it soars out. Keep 
your thumb lightly on the spool and drop the bait right in 
that opening in the lily pads just by those big rushes. See the 
lily pads lift; feel that thrill in your wrist and arm! What is 
that that comes out of the water? The ganiest, scrappiest 
fighter that ever wore scales. Tighten the line and set the 
hook. I will get the canoe out into deep water, so he can not 
get under that old snag. Now play him. See him jump and 
shake his head in a vain attempt to loosen the hook. Now, 
reel him carefully. Look out for him when he sees the bont. 
He will be scared. There he goes! Keep a little strain on the 
line, now turn him, reel him in slowly. He is about con- 
quered. Lead him up alongside the bout. Keep his head under 
water until I get him in the net. Now look him over. See 
how the newly risen sun lights up his beautiful colors, and 
ask yourself the question, Do 15 per cent of the people of 
these United States own 85 per cent of the wealth?” 

Gentlemen of the House, there is some wealth that does not 
consist in stocks and bonds and securities, mansions and limou- 
sines, jewels and silks and luxuries. Let us conserve what is 
left of the wealth that is not owned or controlled by the 15 
per cent. 

In this materialistic age any legislation that puts a little 
more laughter and joy and healthy amusement and sunshine 
into the lives of our people is good legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been an improvident people. 
squandered our great natural resources, Look at our wonder- 
ful forests, cut down and for the most part wasted, Think of 
the millions of wild animals and myriads of birds that once 
existed in our country, many species extinct, and all facing 
extermination, Let us try and preserve the black bass, the 
king of fresh-water game fish. 

This legislation is for the poor and the rich alike. It does 
not cost the taxpayers one cent. It does not interfere with 
State rights. It simply seeks to conserve some of the wealth 
owned by all of our people, and it seeks to pass it on to our 
children and our children’s children. 

I hope this bill will be passed by a large majority of the 
Members of the House, 

I thank you. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ELIZABETH RIVER, VA. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 1 present a conference re- 
port, for printing under the rule, on the bill H. R. 7093, grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the construction of a bridge 
across the southern branch of the Elizabeth River in Virginia. 

The SPEAKER pro tembaze. Ordered to be printed. 


We have 
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BRIDGE ACROSS TITE NORTH BRANCH OF THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 4116, to extend the 
time for the construction of a bridge across the north branch 
of the Susquehanna River from the city of Wilkes-Barre to 
the borough of Dorranceton, Pa., and pass it, a similar bill 
haying been reported and now being on the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 4116, a 
similar bill having been reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and now being on the House 
Calendar. The Clerk will report Senate bill 4116. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. I saw by the official score board, uttered 
by the majority leader, that this day was to be devoted to agri- 
cultural bills. May I respectfully ask what time we will begin 
on agriculture? [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is unable to in- 
form the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWARD. The Chair does not seem to know any more 
than I do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, is this a bill reported from the Committee on Diter- 
state and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. PARKER. It is; yes. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I was assured by the chairman 
of that committee that no other bill would be called up. 

Mr, PARKER. This was a subcommittee. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No subcommittee can report to 
the House; the full committee has to report. 

Mr. PARKER. This is a bill reported from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I was mistaken, and I 
beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
gentleman expect to call up? 

Mr. PARKER. This is the last one. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This motion is not subject to 
objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Illinois asked unanimous consent to take the bill from 
the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not have 
to ask unanimous consent; he may moye to take the bill from 
the Speaker's table. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
mous consent. 

Mr, CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The geutleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. I am asking for information. I have no objec- 
tion to this bill, but I would like to know under what rule, 
where a House committee reports a bill, it is on the calendar 
and a similar bill comes from the Senate, it is a matter of 
right to move to take up the Senate bill. If there is a House 
bill with a Senate amendment, and that amendment would re- 
quire consideration in the Committee of the Whole when it 
comes from the Senate, it is in order to take it up; but I am 
asking for information as to this procedure. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is aware of the 
existence of a rule which permits a motion to be entertained 
to take up a Senate bill provided a like bill has been reported 
by a House committee and is on the House Calendar, If it is 
on the Union Calendar, then that rule does not goyern. The 
Chair has the rule before him: 


Lut House bills with Senate amendments which do not require con- 
sideration in a Committee of the Whole may be at once disposed of as 
the Honse may determine, as may also Senate bills substantially the 
sume as House bilis already favorably reported by a committee of the 
House, and not required to be considered in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. CRISP. I thank the Chair. I was familiar with the 
first part of the rule, but I was not familiar with the second 
part. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (II. R. 11657) was laid on the table. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further Consideration of the bill (H. R. 


How many more bills does the 


But the gentleman asked unani- 


The question is on the third 
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11603) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of 
agricultural commodities. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 11003, with Mr. Mapes in the 
chair. . 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GENERAL POWERS OF BOARD 

Sec. 6. The board— 

(a) Shall annually designate an appointed member to act as chalr- 
man of the board. 

(b) Shall maintain its principal ofice in the District of Columbia, 
and such other offices in the United States as it deems necessary. 

(c) Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed, 

(d) Shall make an annual report to the Congress. 

(e) May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the 
functions vested in it by this net. 

(f) May—(1) appoint and fix the salaries of a sceretary and such 
experts and, in accordance with tle classification act of 1923 and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the civil service laws, such other officers and 
employees, snd (2) mike such expenditures (including expenditures 
for rent and personal services at the seat of government and else- 
where, for law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for print- 
ing and binding)—as may be necessary for the execution of the func- 
tions vested in the board. All expenditures of the board shall be 
allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by the chalrman. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. During the debate upon these farm-relief measures 
that have been before Congress we have heard much about all 
of our great agricultural products that are produced through- 
out the country. It seems that most people from their talk 
think that down in South Carolina we are only adapted to 
cotton growing. However, that is not altogether true, and I am 
taking this opportunity to make a slight reference to my home 
county, Newberry, in the third congressional district of South 
Carolina. 

Last year the Southern Railway Co. offered a silver trophy 
cup, the intrinsie value of which is $2,000, to anyone in eight 
States who would grow the best 10 ears of corn. The compet- 
ing States were Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgii, Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and 
it was open to all farmers in those eight States. It remained, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for a young 
boy, 17 years of age, William Pat Roland, of Newberry County, 
S. C., to win that trophy cup for the year 1925. [Applause] 
He planted and grew this corn under the direction of Mr. P. M. 
Mills, the county farm demonstration agent for Newberry 
County, who was working under the extension service of the 
Department of Agriculture. Both the young man and the 
demonstration agent are now in the gallery, and I am glad of 
this opportunity to let the House see them. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SVECIAL POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 7. (a) The board shall meet at the call of the chairman, the 
Seeretary of Agriculture, or a majority of its members, 

(b) The board is authorized— 

(1) To obtain, from any available sources, information In respect of 
crop prospects, supply, demand, current receipts, exports, imports, 
markets, transportation costs and facilities, prices of agricultural 
commoditics, wastes or unnecessary costs in connection with the present 
method of marketing, costs of production either domestic or foreign 
or both, and economic, legal, and financial information in respect of 
the organization, progress, business methods, and cost of operations 
of cooperative associations in the United States and foreign countries. 

(2) To disseminate any such information, or analyses or summaries 
thereof, from time to time, among cooperative associations and farm 
organizations in the United States. 

(3) To advise cooperative associations, farm organizations, and pro- 
ducers in the adjustment of production in order to secure the maximum 
benefits under this act. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Newton of Minnesota: On page 9, line 3, 
after the word “ organizations,” Insert “and individual farmers,” 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the provision 
which T seek to amend is included under the special powers and 
duties of the Federal Farm Board, and among its duties is the 
dissemination of— 


any such Information, or analyses or summaries thereof, from time to 
time among cooperative associations and farm organizations in the 
United States. 


There are many farmers, of course, who are not members of 
farm organizations and there are still a greater number ot 
farmers who sre not members of cooperative associations. I 
notice this provision does not require the disseminating of in- 
formation, and so forth, to those who do not happen to be 
members of farm organizations or cooperative associations. I 
take it it was not the intention of the committee to restrict the 
giving of information by this governmental board to any par- 
ticular group of citizens, and therefore I have sought to amend 
this measure so that the information will be available to every 
farmer, to every farm organization, whether cooperative or 
otherwise. i 

I trust I may now have the attentfon of the distinguished 
gentleman who is the chairman of the committee. There was 
no intention, wus there, to restrict the disseminating of informa- 
tion to cooperatives and farm organizations and denying it to 
the farmer who does not happen to be a member of such an 
organization? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Of course, it is not possible to reach all of 
the six and one-third million farmers. We can not go out 
among the farmers, but whether they belong to the organiza- 
tion or not they will have the information through the cooper- 
atives. Anybody can haye the information. There is no ques- 
tion about that: and if you say, “to every individual farmer,” 
that, of course, would be out of the question. It could not be 
done. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In other words, the way the 
bill is now drawn the indiyidual farmer who is not a member 
of one of these organizations will not be able to get this in- 
formation from the Government at first hand, but must get it 
through an organization? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If it was to be given first hand, it would be 
quite expensive. z 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I know that; but if the gentle- 
man will permit, this information will be gathered by moneys 
obtained through taxation of every citizen in the country, and 
it does not seem to me to be fair to deny information gathered 
by moneys from the Public Treasury to the individual farmer 
simply because he does not happen to be a member of such an 
organization. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN, The information will not be denied them. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does not the language in line 5 cover what 
the gentleman is trying to do by his amendment by using the 
word “producers”? Is not the individual farmer a producer? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That does not cover it. When 
I first read it I was of the opinion that possibly it did, but to 
make certain about it I offered the amendment, and I pro- 
pounded the question to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HaAvcen], who has giyen so much thought and study to this bill. 
He is the author of it, and he denies that that language covers 
it and says the individual farmer can not get this information 
from the Government. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. He must obtain it from the 
cooperative or the farm organization. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I did not say any such thing. I do not say 
he could not get the information. The bill provides specifically 
that it shall be given to farm organizations, and we are dealing 
with farm organizations throughout the bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I know that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Of course, it is impossible to get in touch 
with all of the six and a third million farmers in the United 
States. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What are you going to do 
about the farmer who does not want to be a member of a farm 
organization? Are you going to deny him the information? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. There is nothing in the bill that says the 
information has to be secret information. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. No; and there is nothing in the 
bill which says it shall be published except through the co- 
operatives and the farm organizations. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. NRWTON of Minnesota) there were—ayes 28, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment the bill (H. R. 10896) to provide for transfer of 
jurisdiction over the Conduit Road in the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 2996. An act to validate the payments for commutation of 
quarters, heat and light, and of rental allowances on account 
of dependents ; 

S. 2475. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the equitable distribution of captured war devices and 
trophies to the States and Territories of the United States and 
to the District of Columbia,” approved June 7, 1924; and 

S. 4070. An act granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River at or near 
Burlington, N. J. 

The message also announced that the Senate had receded 
from its amendments to the bill (H. R. 7482) entitled “An act 
to provide for conveyance of certain lands in the State of 
Michigan for State park purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 4547) to establish a de- 
partment of economics, government, and history at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y., and to amend 
chapter 174 of the act of Congress of April 19, 1910, entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
ordered that Mr. CAMERON, Mr. Harr, and Mr. Steck be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 8185) to amend sec- 
tions 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled 
“An act to provide for the allotment of lands of the Crow 
Tribe, for distribution of tribal funds, and for other purposes,” 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had ordered that Mr. HARRELD, 
Mr. CAMERON, and Mr. KENDRICK be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 7093) granting the consent of Congress to 
O. Emmerson Smith, F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, H. W. West, 
C. M. Jordan, and G. Hubard Massey to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the southern branch of the Eliza- 
beth River at or near the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
in the county of Norfolk, in the State of Virginia. 


FARMERS’ RELIEF 


The committee resumed its session, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONTROL AND DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS 

Sud. 8. (a) The board shall keep advised by investigations, from time 
to time, made upon its own initiative or upon petition of any coopera- 
tive association or farm organization, of the domestic and world prices 
and the existence or the probability of the existence of a surplus of any 
agricultural commodity or any of its food products. 

(b) The board shall furnish, upon request, to any cooperative asso- 
ciation or farm organization or to any producer of any agricultural 
commodity its recommendations upon the disposition of such commodity, 
or any surplus thereof, and upon the available methods of financing. 
Whenever the board is of the opinion that the provisions of this act 
applicable to a basic agricultural commodity (as hereinafter defined in 
this section) should be made applicable to any other agricultural com- 
modity, it shall submit its report thereon to Congress. 

(c) For the purposes of this act cotton, wheat, corn, butter, cattle, 
and swine shall be known and are hereinafter referred to as “ basic 
agricultural commodities,” and the term “food products” means the 
respective food products of each such basic agricultural commodity ex- 
cept cotton. Whenever the board finds (1) that, in the case of cotton, 
there is or may be during the ensuing year a surplus above the require- 
ments for the orderly marketing of cotton, and that a substantial num- 
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ber of cooperative associations or other organizations representing the 
producers thereof are in favor of the commencement by the board of 
operations in cotton, or (2) that, In the case of wheat, corn, butter, 
cattle, or swine, and/or any food product of wheat, corn, cattle, or 
swine, there is or may be during the ensuing year a surplus above do- 
mestie requirements, and that the price of any such commodity or food 
product in any principal market of the United States is materially lower 
thon the price thereof in the principal export market of the principal 
competing foreign country (as determined by the board) plus the 
amount of tarit duty thereon and plus the charges normally Incurred 
In transportation from such market to the principal pert of entry there- 
for In the United States, and that the existence of such surplus renders 
or will render inoperative in whole or in part the tarifų upon such com- 
modity or food product, then the board shall declare its findings and 
commence operations in respect thereof. Such operations shall continue 
until terminated by the board. 

(d) During such operations the board shall assist In removing or 
withholding the surplus of such basie agricultural commodity and/or its 
food products and shall assist producers of cotton in controlling the 
quantity in excess of the requirements for orderly marketing and pro- 
ducers of other basie agricultural commodities In maintalning domestic 
prices which yield the maximum benefits of the tariff thereon by enter- 
ing into agreements with cooperative associations engaged in handling 
sich basic agricultural commodity or its food products, or with a cor- 
poration or association created by one or more of such cooperative asso- 
Clatlons, or with persons engaged in processing such basic agricultural 
commodity or its food products. Such agreements may provide for (1) 
the payment out of the equalization fund for such commodity, as here- 
inafter established, of the amount of losses, costs, and charges of any 
such association, corporation, or person arising out of the purchase, 
storage, sale, or other disposition of such basic agricultural commodity 
or its food products, or cut of contracts therefor, if made after such 
agreement has heen entered into and if made in accordance with the 
terms and conditions thereof; and (2) the payment Into such equaliza- 
tion fund for such commodity of profits (after deducting the costs and 
charges provided for in the agreement) of any such association, cor- 
poration, or person arising cut of such purchase, storage, sale, or other 
disposition or contracts therefor; and may provide for the muking of 
ndyances out of such equalization fund to any such association or cor- 
poration for financing the purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition 
of basic agricultural commodities and their food products in accordance 
with the agreement. 

(e) If the board is of the opinion that there is no such cooperative 
association capable of carrying out any such agreement, the board may 
enter into such agreements with other agencies. 

(t) Such agreements shall provide, among other things, that 

(1) No payment of losses shall be made unless the purchase or con- 
tract for the purchase is made at a price which in the opinion of the 
board is not in excess of a fair and reasonable price. 

(2) No sale or contract of sale shall be made in respect of which a 
loss would be sustained unless such sale or contract is authorized by 
the board. 

(3) Advances made by the board shall be payable on demand, when- 
ever and to such extent as the bourd deems advisable, if the board finds 
that the market price in the principal markets of the United States for 
the basic agricultural commodity or its food products in respect of 
which the advance was made Is in excess of a fair and reasonable price. 

ig) If the board is of the opinion that there are two or more cooper- 
ative associations capable of carrying out any such agreements, the 
board, in entering into such agreements, shall not discriminate un- 
reasonably against any such association and in favor of any other such 
association, 


Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McLaventin of Nebraska: On page 10, 
line 23, after the word “ product,” insert a comma and the following: 
“and that a substantial number of cooperative associations or other 
organizations representing the producers of such commodity are in 
favor of the commencement by the board of operations in such com- 
modity and/or its food products.” 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield before making 
his statement? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KINCHELOB, I would like to ask the chairman, if the 
gentleman from Nebraska will permit, whether it is contem- 
plated to have another round of general debate on this bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have about six or seven days of debate. 

Mr. KINCHELON. I understand that, but “ Mary Haugen” 
has been dressed up in a new dress, and I thought it would 
probably be fair to the House to let us express our opinion 
about her in her new attire. = 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
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Mr. HAUGEN. I think the Members of the House should 
have an opportunity to discuss the various amendments pro- 
posed. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. And the gentleman will be disposed to 
be liberal under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Well, whatever may be necessary. 
we have been quite liberal. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does not the gentleman think it is neces- 
sary, When you practically change the proposed bill entirely, 
to give the membership of the House the right to express their 
opinions upon it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman desires to discuss this 
amendment, he has that right under the rules; and so far as 
the chairman is concerned, he will be very liberal with the 
gentleman, 

Mr. KINCHELOER. I am not speaking for myself alone but 
on behalf of others, and I hope the gentleman will be liberal 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman is a member of the committee 
and entitled to liberality, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. 
man for a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Would an amendment at this time to 
strike out one commodity be a proper substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska? = 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that an amendment of 
that kind would not be germane to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska, Mr. Chairman, I believe it 
is only necessary to make a brief statement in explanation of 
this amendment. It provides that the board is not to begin 
un operating period in any of these basie commodities or their 
food products until a request has been made by the organiza- 
tions and associations interested in that particular commodity. 
In other words, it leaves it optional with the producers whether 
they want the board to begin an operating period as to that 
commodity, It answers a great many objections that have 
been made by different Members of the House where they 
assume that the raisers of cattle or the raisers of other prod- 
ucts might not want an operating period. So it leaves it with 
the farmers themselves, through their associations, to say when, 
if at any time, they want the board to declare an operating 
period. The amendment has the approval and hearty support 
of all gentlemen who testified before the committee who are 
supporting the Haugen bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I will yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I am in full sympathy with what 
is sought to be attained by this amendment. It is to re- 
move the objection that the board would have the arbitrary 
power to declare an operating period. But the language is 
somewhat different from what I supposed it would be. It Says 
a substantial number of cooperative associations. Now, what 
is meant by “a substantial number”? It seems to me that 
that is rather indefinite. Would the board have the disere- 
tionary power to say that 10 per cent or 25 per cent or 50 
per cent of the producers of a certain commodity wus a sub- 
stantial number to make the request? If this language is 
whit we want and will accomplish the purpose we have in 
mind, it is all right. But it occurs to me it is very indefinite 
and gives almost unlimited power to the board that might on 
the request of a very small percentage of the producers say 
that was a substantial number. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I will say to the gentle- 
man that it wonld not be wise to provide an amendment In a 
measure of this kind saying that 30, 40, or 50 per cent or 25 
per cent should be required to ask for an operating period. It 
is very evident that if the situation with reference to any 
product of this kind is in such condition that the cooperative 
and other organizations want to ask for an operating period 
“a substantial number” will cover it. We do not mean just 
a few, but a large enough number that their voice will be 
heard. Just as we have done in all basic laws, we purposely 
propose here to leaye considerable leeway to the board. It 
seems to me we are not leaving too much leeway. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman haye two minntes more. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that he have fiye minutes more. I 
want to ask him a question myself. 


I think 


I will yield to the gentle- 
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The SHAIRMAN. The genileman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman be extended five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I would like to ask the gentle- 
mau this question: Take wheat, for example; how much 
wheat of the country at the present time is raised by farmers 
Who are members of cooperative associntions or farm organi- 
zations? I ask tbat because In cotton, for example, only a small 
percentage is grown by members of farm Organizations or co- 
operative associations, I wondered if the gentleman could give 
me some idea about wheat. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. 
mation accurately. 

Mr. HAUGEN, There are about 3,025 marketing agencies, 
and I think most of them are engaged in the grain business. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman know how 
much of the total product of wheat is represented by those who 
are members of organizations? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I can not answer the question, but a con- 
siderable number. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I think the amendment is along 
the right line, but I was wondering how great a percentage 
of the producers of the wheat would be consulted by reason of this 
amendment, 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. My guess is from the rec- 
ord of the hearings we have had it wouid be somewhere about 
30 per cent; but 1 would not state that accurately, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I did not know but that the 
gentleman might know. The principle of consulting the pro- 
ducers is right, but I question whether this would give a suff- 
cient referendum of the producers throughout the country on 
wheat. The same thing would apply to corn. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has any statement been made as to 
what is meant by a substantial number? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I made a statement about 
that a little while ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I, desire to ask a little fur- 
ther along that line. Take corn, for instance; what propor- 
tion of the growers of corn and what proportion of the produc- 
tion is represented now by the cooperatives? 

Mr. HAUGEN. There are 3,225 marketing agencies and 2,197 
dairy producers. There are 1,770 of the livestock, and, all told, 
about 12,000 organizations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I am trying to get at is the propor- 
tion of the producers of corn who are represented in corn co- 
operatives. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Ob, I think there is a very small percentage. 
As the gentleman knows, most of the corn is fed to the live- 
stock, and the organizations are not so strong in the corn pro- 
duction as they are in the wheat and the dairy products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In order to have this amendment effective 
as to corn, it would be necessary for the corn growers to form 
cooperative marketing associations? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. This amendment says co- 
operative associations or other organizations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What sort of other organizations? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. The farm bureaus and 
various farm organizations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What proportion of corn growers are rep- 
resented in all the organizations, if the gentleman knows? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I could not give it accu- 
rately, but I should say somewhere from 20 to 25 per cent. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I would say 75 per cent in 
some organizations. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I think I can answer the ques- 
tion exactly. Speaking for Ilinois, over half the corn growers 
belong to the farm bureaus, 

Mr. BARKLEY, And assuming that there be 50 per cent of 
corn growers in some organizations referred to in this amend- 
ment, and that one-third of them would be designated by this 
board as a substantial number, that would be about one-sixth 
of the corn growers who would request the beginning of this 
operation period, and the other five-sixths would be subject 
to it, regardless of whether they wanted it or not? 


I do not have that infor- 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has expired. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


that the gentleman have five more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAGON. Mr, Chairman, there is a practice being pur- 
sued under the five-minute rule here where two gentlemen 
get up over on the other side and carry on a private conversa- 
tion so that the rest of the House can not hear anything. 
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Then some one on this side rises and asks the identical ques- 
tion. We have sat here for several days and have heard this 
matter debated. For the sake of expediting the passage of this 
bill I shall take it upon myself to make some objections to 
these extensions. 

Mr. BARKLEY, 
right now. 

Mr. RAGON. Yes; I object right now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas objects. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

ae CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire the gentleman 
from Nebraska to occupy these five minutes in giving the in- 
formation about this wording. This is a new proposition that 
has been brought in, and it has not been debated. I am trying 
to find out what proportion of those who are actually engaged 
in the producing of these commodities would in all likelihood 
be looked upon as a substantial number by this board. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. In the first place, it seems 
to me that the board, as I said before, should have some lee- 
way and discretion in this matter. In deciding that point it 
certainly would agree or rule that a really substantial number 
of these yarious organizations should be consulted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this amendment provided that a ma- 
jority of these organizations should request anything of that 
kind, would that give the board sufficient leeway? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Oh, you could not do that, 
It must be clear to the gentleman that that would be impracti- 
eal. For example, in corn or wheat, whatever might be agreed 
upon by the board as a substantial number, before they could 
request the operation period or suggest it, they would haye to 
have calls coming up all along the line from the producers. 
That would be the practical working of this. No organization 
would attempt it of itself. There would be a general demand 
made by the public or by the producers of that particular com- 
modity asking for an operation period. 

Mr. FULMER. As a matter of fact, this amendment is just 
exactly like we have with reference to cotton, It speaks of 
other organizations of producers. As a matter of fact, any of 
the producers can organize into any kind of an association and 
be represented, not necessarily a cooperative association or a 
farm bureau, but any organization, so as to make up all the 
producers if they want to do it, can come in with a complaint 
or with a request. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
their influence for or against? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. Just one question. Suppose in the cooperative 
cotton associations there should be 5 per cent of them asking 
for this operation period. There would then be 95 per cent of 
the farmers not in on that. Could that 95 per cent of farmers 
petition to the board that the operation period should not 
begin? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. 
that, 

Mr. ADKINS. And in answer to the question of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, the best authority that I know of Is 
Professor Coyle, professor of rural economics. In 1920 he 
wrote a book on the Chicago markets, which I have in my 
files, and in that book he states that 56 per cent of all of the 
grain arriving in Chicago originates at farmer-owned coopera- 
tive elevators. The cooperatives have grown since that time 
about 60 per cent at least, so that that amount of grain arriv- 
ing at the Chicago market, the largest market in the world, 
comes from farmer-owned cooperative elevators. 

Mr. BARK LET. The gentleman is referring to wheat? 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes; and includes other grains as well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman means corn, wheat, and 
so forth? 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes. You take, for instance, the country ele- 
vators. They handle all kinds of grain, corn, wheat, but 
mostly wheat and corn, barley, oats, and so forth; 56 per cent 
in 1920, and has heen gradually growing in number. 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It is my viewpoint—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Do not we get a vote on this 
other amendment? 


I hope the gentleman is not going to object 


And in that way wield 


There is no doubt about 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Texas is offering nn amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas does not preclude the offering of an amend- 
ment fo this amendment offered by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; one amendment will be in order. 
The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas as a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas IMr. JONES] as a 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]: 
Page 10, Une 4, after the word “ finds,” strike out the remainder of the 
paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That in the case of any or all of such basic agricultural commodi- 
tles there is or may be during the ensuing year a surplus above the 
requirements for the orderly marketing of such commodity or com- 
modities, and that a substantial number of cooperative associations or 
other organizations representing the producers thereof are in favor 
of the commencement by the board of operations In such commodity 
or commodities, then the board shall declare its finding and commence 
operations in respect thereof. Such operations shall continue until 
terminated by the board.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think the amendment 
will be in order until the perfecting amendment is disposed of. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Texas strikes out 

Mr. JONES. It is a perfecting amendment. I am offering it 
as a substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. It strikes out a little more and it is worded 
very similar and is purely a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
offers a substitute, but in the judgment of the Chair the per- 
fecting amendment should be voted upon first. 

Mr. JONES. This is a perfecting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment of the gentleman from 
Nebraska did not propose to strike out anything, but adds to 
the language in the bill, and is a perfecting amendment. 

Mr. JONES. If the Chair please, mine is also a perfecting 
amendment covering the identical proposition, and if this 
amendment should be adopted mine could not be offered. Mine 
covers the same basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can offer to strike out the 
paragraph and amend it by substituting what he has offered. 

Mr. JONES. But can a motion be made or an amendment 
offered after the adoption of an amendment that would strike 
ont that amendment and insert substantially the same thing 
along a different line? 

The CHAIRMAN, If it includes other language the Chair 
thinks it can be done. 

Mr. JONES. My amendment, I will say to the Chair, does not 
strike out anything like the whole paragraph, but simply to 
strike out some features I regard as surplus. I prefer to wait, 
however, if it is held 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is not in order now, 
and that the perfecting amendment should be disposed of. 

Mr. KINCIIELOꝶEH. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr, TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The CHAIRMAN. In opposition? 

Mr. TINCHER. In opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to call the 
attention of the committee to what this amendment purports 
to do. Mr. Jaconstrern the other day, whom we all respect as 
an economist, called attention to the fact it was not right, not 
economical to give the board power to declare this surplus 
without the consent of the people who produced the commodity. 
Everyone knows that statement of the gentleman from New 
York was popular; everyone knows it would not be fair to the 
men raising a crop to have the board declare a surplus. Now, 
this amendment is evidently offered for the purpose of claiming 
that they are limiting the powers of the board in that respect. 
But they ure not doing it, The amendment does not limit the 
powers of the board. It is not fair to the producers of this 
country, and they have a right to have a voice in whether a 
tax shall be levied upon the commodity, which we all concede 
to be true. There is not a man within the sound of my voice 
but who agreed with what the gentleman from New York said, 
that the producer should have a voice, and we have no right 
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| to ene this gesture in the way of a claim we are giving him a 
voice. 

All I ask is for the members of the committee to be fair with 
themselves on this. The language is that a substantial number 
of cooperative associations or other organizations representing 
the producers of such commodity are in favor of having an 
emergency declared and operations begun. The board itself is 
the judge as to whether or uot there is a substantial number. 
In the matter of corn, to which the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. BAnKLEx] referred, which he was asking about, they 
might say one was sufficient. There ought to be, in order to 
mike this thing of any service at all, an amendment offered 
here in good faith to give the producer a right to ask for this 
statement. 

Let us see what the result would be. Right now the price of 
corn is the world price plus the tariff and plus the carrying 
charges. Right now, to-day, as I stand here in this well, the 
price of corn is the world price plus the tariff and plus the 
carrying charge; and still this bill had its inception over the 
low price of corn. That caused this bill to be here. 

I notice in this printed amendment we are going to take off 
all chance for an embargo. You let a board levy a tax on corn 
to-day because we have a surplus crop of corn, and corn to-day 
is worth the world price plus the tariff plus the carrying 
charges, and it is too cheap—and see what you are doing to the 
corn grower. I am just calling attention to it. I do not expect 
to support the bill, If we are going to say to the producer by 
the amendment, “We are giying you a voice,” let us under- 
stand that we are not doing it in this amendment. The pro- 
ducer will have no voice. It is not even a good gesture to say 
to the board, “ You shall do it when a substantial number of 
cooperatives ask you to do it.” The cooperative organization 
itself ought not to be the one to tell. It takes no time for a board 
in Washington to find out when the cattle growers want to do 
anything. It takes no time for a board in Washington to find 
out when the corn farmers want to do anything. They do not 
have to go to any organization to find out. They will find out 
on the application of producers. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Trncirer] has told us that the domestic price of corn is 
now in excess of the price in the foreign market plus the tariff. 
Let us see. I happen to have the quotations. For instance, for 
the current crop year, 1926, the Chicago price is 77 cents, the 
Argentine price is 75 cents, and the export tax is 1 cent, the 
tariff is 15 cents, and the freight is 11% cents. There you 
have it. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. What is the total? 

Mr. HAUGEN. One dollar two and a fourth cents, or 251, 
cents above the Chicago price. We have gentlemen here and 
outside this Hall who have been working night and day to cut 
ont the corn proposition. Let me tell you what this bill would 
do. If this bill had been in operation in 1924, when the Chi- 
cago price was 97.2, the Argentine price 83, export tax 1, tariff 
15, and freight 1114 cents, total $1.10%, the equalization fee 
would have been $3,001,500, and the net profit would haye been 
$388,498,500. Total net profits for 1924-25-26 would exceed 
$1,600,000,000 for the three years. Yet we have corn men who 
tell us that the corn people should not have this benefit. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let me go on and finish it. I will take the 
three years. For 1925 the Chicago price was 51.03 79. The 
Argentine price was 94 cents, export 1 cent. The tariff was 15 
cents, and your freight was 11½ cents. The equalization fee 
would have been $872,500, and the profit $522,627,500. 

Now, for the current year, if prices for the lust three months 
remain the same: Chicago, 77; Argentina, 75; the equalization 
fee, $4,545,000; and the profit $752,955,000. Total for the three 
years, $1,664,081,000. The .contention is that the Argentine 
price now is in excess of the domestic price. Why say to the 
farmers, “ You go without this benefit“? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a brief question? 

Mr. HAUGEN.. Yes. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. In Texas now our farmers are bav- 
ing to buy very large quantities of corn at $1.10, Now, I want 
to know how much more it will cost them under this plan of 
the Haugen bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Iowa farmers are now getting from 25 
cents to 45 cents, 

Now, I might just as well finish this thing up. 
well get through with it. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 


I might as 
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Mr. GARBER: The proposition of tle gentlemin from | 
Kansas [Mr. Tincuer] is not a question of figures. It is a 
question of yesting with a majority of the producers of any 
basic crop the right to determine for themselves whether or 
not there shali be an operating period declared, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER. And inasmuch as every producer of that 
basic commodity is called upon by this bill to contribute 
toward the proposition, why should he not be consulted? I 
want to say to the gentleman-that he can do nothing more to 
this bill to strengthen it with the people and with the House 
than to vest this power right down in the cornfields and wheat 
fields of this country. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The object of this bill, as I have stated 
several times before, is to muke it 100 per cent a farmers’ bill, 
a cooperative bill from start to finish, and it is proposed here 
to lay the responsibility upon the farmer, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. May I have another minute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's 
time may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Lowa 
be extended for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I want to know whether the gentleman is going to discuss the 
amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGH- 
LIN], or whether he is going to discuss the portions of the bill 
that Iie in front of us. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman from Kansas raised this 
question, and I think I should have an opportunity to answer 
him 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Towa is recognized 
for five additional minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. What is the equalization fee to be on corn? 
How many cents a bushel? 

Mr. HAUGEN. For 1925 it was three-thousandths of 1 per 
cent, 

Mr. ASWELL. I mean in the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have it right here. 

Mr, ASWELL. I want to know what the equalization fee 
would be on corn in the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The equalization fee would be three-iun- 
dredths of 1 cent. 


Mr. ASWELL. A bushel? 
Mr. HAUGEN. Les. 


Is that in the bill? 
Well, that is in the bill if it had been en- 


Mr. ASWELL. 

Mr. HAUGEN, 
acted and in force. 

Mr. ASWELL. Where is it in the bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. And for the current year it would have 
been fifteen-hundredths of a cent, and for the year before it 
would have been three-hundredths of 1 per cent. 

Mr. ASWELL. Name any line in the bill where that is 
stated, 

Mr. HAUGEN. The equalization fee is to pay the losses. 
The gentleman calls it a tax, but it is simply withheld to pay 
the expenses. 

Mr. ASWELL. My question is—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman has read the bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. I have not read this new Dill. 
ask the gentleman a definite question. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I wish you would. 

Mr. ASWELL. In this new bill you have brought in you 
state that the equalization fee on cotton shall be not more 
than $2 a bale. Now, why is it you specify what the fee will 
be on cotton and leave it to the board on everything else? 
Js that to get votes for the Haugen bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman knows why this bill is here 
and how it was brought here. 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes; I do. I know it is a reflection on the 
chairman that he lets a lobby write it. ' 

Mr. HAUGEN. What did the committee do? It directed 
the chairman to draft n bill making the committee print sub- 
mitted by representatives of the farm organizations a basis 
for drafting a bill. 


I want to 
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Who directed this last draft of the bill? 
Will the gentleman pleuxe be in order? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes: I will be in order. 

Mr. HAUGEN, If the gentleman will, we will proceed. The 
committee directed the chairman to draft a bill-and to make 
the draft submitted by the farmers the basis for consideration. 
The bill was drafted in conference with the farmers. 

Mr. ASWELL. What farmers? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, the gentleman knows who they were; 
he lias been here all the time and they have been before 
the committee. Now, the bill was drafted and it had the 
unanimous support of all the representatives of farm organiza- 
tions, It is true they have changed their minds; that is true, 
and a number of changes have been made. Now, I will be fair 
about it. If I were to write this bill, I would write it differently 
from what it is, but the farmers had determined 

Mr. ASWELL. What farmers? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman kindly be in order? 
I have the floor, may I have the floor and have order? 

Mr. ASWELL. I merely asked the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If you have the floor, very well; then T 
will yield the floor to you, but if I have the floor, 1 would 
like to go on. 

Mr. ASWELL. 


Mr. ASWELI. 
Mr. HAUGEN. 


If 


I wish you would auswer my question. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What is your question? 

Mr. ASWELL. My question is: Where is the equalization 
fee on corn stated in the bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is stated on corn exactly as it is on 
others, 

Mr. ASWELL. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 


Where? Point out the line. 
The gentleman has been here for five years, 

Mr. ASWELL. I have been here 14 years. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Well, the gentleman has been here for five 
years and given consideration to this bill. 1 take it he under- 
stands the object of the equalization fee and it is a simple 
proposition. It is simply to withhold a certain amount to pay 
expenses, the cost of merchandising the commodity. It would 
cost the farmers $4,545,000 to market the current crop of corn; 
its net profit over the current price and cost of marketing 
would be $752,955,000. Yet Members of the House say we have 
no right to tax the farmers so as to give fhem the benefit of the 
advance price, a net profit of $752,955,000 for this year. Have 
we the right to give them the full benetit of the laws upon our 
statute books? Have we the right to give them the full benefit 
of our tariff policy? That is all we are asking for. So far us 
the Corn und Wheat Belt are concerned, they are willing to pay 
the expenses, but the cotton people say that for the present 
they desire to operate along a different line. They say they 
will market their cotton without expense, and they do not 
believe they need this equalization fee for the first two years. 
Of course, they have to apply an equalization fee. It can not 
operate without it, whether you call it by one name or another. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. T heard with interest the gentle- 
man's figures on the probable profits on corn under the opera- 
tions of the equalization fee under the gentleman's bill, and 1 
want to say to the gentleman that in my opinion with those 
profits and that small fee half of the country will starve to 
death before the Treasury gets back $10,000,000, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, the gentleman knows about the fluctua- 
tions In prices, and if I had the time I could read to the gentle- 
man Secretary Jardine’s statement wherein he explains what 
that does. As the gentleman knows, it wus necessary for him 
to order an investigation of it. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from lowa 
has again expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KINCHELOR to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MCLACGHLIN] : In the amendment 
strike out the word “substantial” and Insert the words “ majority 
of the.” 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the chairman of the committee has stated the price 
of corn on the market at Chicago in comparison with the price 
of corn in the Argentine. If the gentleman's figures are cor- 
rect, that goes to bear out the contention we made when the 
emergency tariff bill on farm commodities was passed, and 
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shows that the tariff is not of any account and did not help 
the corn farmer and does not help him now. Let us see what 
this does. The gentleman gave the figures as to how it was 
going to help corn with an equalization fee on it. Only 5 per 
cent of the corn raised in the United States ever leayes the 
farms or goes into interstate commerce at all. Ninety-five per 
cent of it is consumed on the farms, and on that which is con- 
sumed on the farm you can not leyy an equalization fee. It 
does not go into trade and therefore no equalization can be 
levied. If there is a loss on that “great” exportable surplus 
of 5 per cent, how are you going to get any money in the way 
of an equalization fee out of which to make up the loss? 

Mr. McLAUGIILIN of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Just for a question. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Is the gentleman speak- 
ing for his amendment now? 

Mr. KINCHELOR. I will get to that in a moment. No; I 
want to show the fallacy of an equalization fee on corn which 
you are trying to put on the corn growers of the country when 
you can not possibly levy it. There is not any way to get any 
money out of an equalization fee to take care of the 5 per cent 
of corn that leaves the farm and goes into the exportable 
surplus. 

I am against the original amendment, but I have offered this 
amendment, and if you are going to adopt something of this 
sort, let us make it as good as we can. The amendment has 
the indefinite language, “that a substantial number of co- 
operative associations or other organizations” can say that 
they want an operation period and an equalization fee. What 
does that mean? It does not mean anything, because this 
board is going to be the interpreter of the word “substantial.” 

What about the situation with respect to cotton? Nobody 
is to be consulted in the levying of this equalization fee on the 
farmers except the cooperative organizations, and only 7 per 
cent of all the cotton raised in this country is in cooperatives, 
and they do not propose to even consult as much as 7 per cent 
of the cotton growers in order to declare this operation period 
and levy this equalization fee; but if they consulted all of them 
as to cotton, then you would have 7 per cent of your cotton 
growers saying to the other 93 per cent of your cotton growers, 
“Whether you like it or not, we are going to declare an opera- 
tion period on cotton and we are going to levy an equalization 
fee on the other 93 per cent of the cotton farmers and they 
are going to pay it; and if they do not, we are going to drag 
them into the Federal court and fine them like the devil.“ 

That is what this is going to do. It is a wonderful thing for 
the cotton growers, it is a wonderful thing for the corn grow- 
ers, if this operation period is ever declared effective; but if 
you are going to adopt this amendment, in the name of the 93 
per cent of cotton growers make this board declare that a 
majority of the cooperatives at least must consent to this opera- 
tion period, 

This only goes to show that wheneyer you analyze this bill 
in any of its phases and look at it with deliberation, you see 
that you can drive a four-horse wagon through it with respect 
to everything that it proposes to do for the farmer. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman believe 
that any board could ever be selected that would construe 7 per 
cent as meaning a substantial number of the cooperatives or 
other organizations? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. How can they construe it in any other 
way on cotton when only 7 per cent of the cotton farmers of 
the whole Cotton Belt of the United States are in the coopera- 
tives? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. But this does not say co- 
operatives alone; the language is, “ cooperative associations or 
otber organizations.” 

Mr. KINCHELOE. My contention is that if you consulted 
all the cooperatives of the cotton people, you are only going to 
consult 7 per cent, and therefore do not leave the indefinite 
word “substantial” in here. If you are going to adopt the 
amendment, adopt it with my amendment and at least get a 
majority of them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Ilinois. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Kentucky that the language of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska is “substantial number of cooperative as- 
soclations or other organizations representing the producers of 
such commodity,” and that would take in any organization of 
producers whether they were cooperatives or not. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, no; the word “or” is there. They 
are going to be required to haye a substantial number of the 
cooperatives or a substantial number of the other organizations, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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and all of them in all of these associations only represent 7 per 
cent of the cotton growers. a 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppesi- 
tion to the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. 
KINCHELOE] to the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is no new phrase in legis- 
lation, If you adopt the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, you make it mandatory on the board to go 
out and take a questionnaire or election among the producers 
before they can declare an operating period, and the most of 
ee will be broke before they can get the organization into 
effeet. 

Why should we haye the consent of the producers in order 
to do this? Because the gentleman from Texas and others 
have said that we do not want to have the board come down 
to Texas and impose the machinery on the cattle raisers with- 
out they want it. If they want it, they can soon get enough 
of their group together to make an application, a substantial 
number of cattle producers who think they would be benefited 
by having the board come in and operate machinery in their 
behalf. If they do not do that, the cattlemen of Texas will 
not be disturbed by this machinery. That is the only purpose 
of this amendment. 

But when you come in and say that the board can not 
properly interpret the words “substantial number“ by rules 
and regulations of the board, I want to say that 90 per cent of 
our legislation can be criticized because it is too voluminous, 
and that 85 per cent of the tax bill is operated by rules and 
regulations not in the bill at all. 

We want the board to have a little leeway, to have the right 
under the bill to make it effective, but we do not want them 
to have the right to impose it on the producers that do not 
want the machinery at all. I do not think the friends of this 
measure need to be seared by this opposition coming in here 
and making a scarecrow and camouflage resistance to nn 
amendment of this kind when, as a matter of fact, by rules and 
regulations made by the board they can interpret what “a 
substantial number” means in the way that they will work 
out a plan whereby this legislation can be put into effect for 
the protection of the producer and when we do not want it 
the board will not impose it on liim. Nothing can be fairer 
than that. 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; I am not yielding. We do 
not want to write into the bill from now on all the little detnil 
machinery asked for by the gentleman from Louisiana. He 
asked, Where is there an equalization fee levied on corn? That 
is entirely in the discretion of the board, and no one knows 
it better than the gentleman from Louisiana when he asked 
the question. He knows that you can not levy an equalization 
fee by statute. All we can do is to give the board authority 
to do It, and that equalization fee will be levied year after year 
and time after time, according to the condition of the crops 
and the marketing, 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. For a short question. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman says there should be authority 
in the board to fix the next equalization fee on corn. Why does 
this bill contain a fee of $2 per bushel? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. That is a maximum. You could 
say that you should not levy an equalization fee of over 50 
cents a bushel on corn. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer a sub- 
stitute for the Kincheloe amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I make the point of order that we have two 
substitutes now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment pending was offered by 
the gentleman from Nebraska, and an amendment to the 
amendment was offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Kincuetor}]. Now the gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Newron of Minnesota: Page 10, line 23, after the 
word “product,” insert n comma and the following: “and that a 
sufficient number of cooperative associations or other organizations to 
represent a majority of the producers of such commodity are in favor 
of the commencement by the board of operations in such commodity 
and/or its food, products. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DAVIS. As the chairman has stated, there is already 
pending a perfecting amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Nebraska. THe gentleman from Minnesota offers a substitute 
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for the entire amendment offered by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska. The perfecting amendment should be voted on first, 
and after that is disposed of I desire to offer a perfecting 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee states it 
correctly. The perfecting amendment should be yoted on first, 
but in the meantime the gentleman from Mincesota can offer 
his substitute. - 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, we seem to be 
agrecd in a general way that there onght to be some sort of 
safeguard around the right of the board to commence opera- 
tions under this plan. The amendment submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Hausen] is better than the provision 
in the bill, but it is too indefinite, and it would leave the entire 
question to a “substantial” number of organizations. As illus- 
trated by the gentlenian from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOB], in 
cotton that substantial number would be not more than 344 
per cent, The amendment that I have just offered places it 
within the discretion of the board to put the plan in operation 
when a sulfcient number of cooperatives and farm organiza- 
tions representing a majority of the producers of the com- 
modity favor putting the plan into effect. That is really what 
we are all trying to do, It is to put the operation of this plan 
iuto effect when a majority of the producers of the commodity 
want to have it put into operation. It seems to me that this 
language meets the situation better than any other method 
that has yet been proposed. 

Mr. TINCHHER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr, TINCHER. I do not want to be unfair in debate. I 
stated on the floor that the price of corn, and I think I used 
the word “ to-day,” was so-and-so. I am not familiar with the 
price of corn to-day, but I just want to read the information 
that I have: 


Of course, no large business can be successfully carried on without 
capital or credit., It eliminates the provision which provides for tariff 
adjustment, The current price of corn is up to the current price of 
corn in Argentina plus the 15 cents tariff. Wheat is, as before stated, 
14 cents below Liverpool, since the present tariff on corn is effective, 
but not on wheat. Hence, if the bill is put in operation, the price of 
corn will stay where it is, which also is true of cattle and butter, and 
the price of wheat would advance 14 cents plus the 42 cents tariff. 


Those are the words of Ginger N. HauGEen, and they were 
uttered on the 6th day of March, 1926, and are to be found in 
serial C, part 5, of the hearings before the Committee on 
Agriculture on agricultural relief. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But the gentleman is aware that corn has 
gone down about 15 cents since then? 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not know that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, regardless of 
the dispute between the gentleman from Iowa and the gentle- 
man from Kansas, that does not pertain to this particular 
situation. We ought to first consult and receive the ap- 
proyal of the growers themselves before putting the scheme 
in operation. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
man yield? 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I want to get some informa- 
tion from the gentleman about this amendment. As I heard 
it read, and I followed it as carefully as I could, the only dif- 
ference is that he strikes out the word “substantial” in the 
amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska and offers in 
lieu thereof the word “ sufficient“? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. A suficient number, so as to 
represent a majority of the producers of the commodity. That 
is the distinction. I am opposed to the general principle em- 
bodied in the Haugen bill, but if it is going to be enacted into 
law, I want it put into the best possible shape, and I am going 
to help the gentleman by proposing and supporting helpful 
perfecting amendments. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Let me ask the gentleman this: 
Do you want to impose upon this board the necessity of going 
out and taking a questionnaire among the producers of these 
commodities, which will permit the men to become bankrupt 
before they can get the machinery in operation? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not want to impose any 
duty on the board. The gentleman has imposed a duty on the 
board, but I do not want the board to have the power to act 
and put the plan in operation until they have had the approval 
not only of some of the organizations but such a substantial 
number as to, in effect, represent a majority of the producers 
of the commodity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. The question is, first, upon the amendment 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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offered by the gentleman from Kentucky to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 
The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis] desire to offer an amendment at this time? 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting amendment 
which I desire to offer to the McLaughlin amendment, which I 
send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Davis: Page 1, line 4, of the amendment, 
after the word “commodity,” insert the words “and a majority of the 
producers thereof.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not take the geiitle- 
man from ‘Tennessee off his feet by a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 1 make the point of order that he can 
not offer an amendment, after these two have been submitted, 
until we hive voted on the original amendment. 

Mr. CARTER of Okluhoma. I make the point of order that 
the amendnient now proposed is substantially the same amend- 
ment that was just rejected by the House. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Certainly, if I understood 
the reading of the amendment, it is substantially the same 
amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS. My amendment deals with the producer. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is the gentleman's amendment an amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. DAVIS. It is. 

[Mr. DAVIS addressed the House. 
in the Recorp of June 29.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis! to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 5 

Mr. FULMER and Mr. JONES rose. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jonms: Page 10, line 4, after the word 
“finds,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: That in the case of any or all of such basic 
agricultural commodities there is or may be during the ensuing year a 
surplus above the requirements for the orderly marketing of such com- 
modity or commodities and that a substantial number of cooperative 
associations or other organizations representing the producers thereof 
are in favor of the commencement by the board of operations in such 
commodity or commodities, then the board shall declare its finding and 
commence operations In respect thereof. Such operations shall con- 
tinue until terminated by the board.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I filed this amendment in the Reconp of last Monday, 
Its purpose was to make the action of the board voluntary 
instead of mandatory. Since the adoption of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. McLaugurin], 
which is practically in the same language, or near enough in 
the same language as to mean the same thing, so far as the 
insertion is concerned, that effect. of my amendment has 
already been accomplished by the committee ratifying it in 
principle. Still, before the board begins operations, it must go 
out and take that yardstick and find ont whether the price 
of the commodity is below the normal price, plus the tariff and 
plus the freight charges. In other words, my amendment would 
still eliminate the doing of a vain and useless thing, because 
the language as it is now worded would make the finding of 
that fact a matter of pure curiosity. Why should the board 
go out and inyestigate out of sheer curiosity? After they have 
ascertained that the price of the commodity is below the nor- 
mal price plus the tariff and plus the freight charges, they 
must still have to consult the wishes of a substantial number 
of cooperatives; so that you will not change the meaning of 
the bill at all if you adopt this amendment except to nvoid some 
useless words and a great deal of useless work. At the same 
time, why should the question of the tariff come into this? 


His remarks will be found 
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Why should anyone want it in? That is not a measure of price 
in the bill now. That is a method of determining whether the 
board shall commence operations. That is not a measurement 
of price. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman says that is not a 
price-fixing yardstick, but on page 11 it says it is the duty of 
the board to so operate as to yield the maximum benefits of 
the tariff. 

Mr. JONES. True; but if the gentleman will read that care- 
fully he will find that is an entirely different thing. That is 
after the board begins operations. This paragraph relates to 
the time when the board will begin operations. You lay down 
three or four things that the board must do before it begins 
operations, and then you wind up with the main thing you 
Want to do, and that is to have the finding of the fact that 
the farmer wants the operation. If the price is satisfactory 
the farmers will not want operations, and if the price is not 
satisfactory they will probably want operations. So why do 
you want them to do a lot of things thut they will not need to 
do in determining whether to operate or not? 

I want to say here that every amendment I have offered is 
an amendment which I had hoped would be a perfecting amend- 
ment and would aid in making the bill a more workable bill. 
I want to see some form of farm relief legislation enacted that 
will accomplish something worth while. I represent a great 
agricultural district. I want the benefits to be real and actual. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If I understood the whole purpose of 
the bill as to beef and corn and swine and cattle and butter, 
it is to make effective the maximum rates of the tariff. 

Mr. JONES. Not exactly. There is no place in the bill 
where that exact thing is said, though that may be its purpose. 
They begin operations when certain conditions come to pass, 
and then they do the best they can in handling the commodities 
so as to get the best price that the law of supply and demand 
and the conditions generally will bring about, and I suppose 
the board will endeavor to get a reasonable price. I think 
that purpose should be accomplished, The farmer has not had 
price equality. He should have it. I am going to support any 
just and effective legislation which will attain that end. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 
~ Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 62, 

So the emendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from South Carolina 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULMER: Page 12, line 7, after the word 
“agreement,” insert a semicolon and add the following: “and may 
make such reguintions and take such action net in conflict with the 
provisions of this act as in the judgment of the board will encourage 
the development and increase the membership of cooperative associations.” 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to debate the 
amendment, because I do not think there will be any objection 
to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hupsretit: Page 9, line 25, strike out the 
word “cattle,” and on page 10, line 11, strike out the word “ cattle.” 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I asked the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] 
when he was speaking upon this bill—and I take it he was a 
regular attendant upon the meetings of the committee—if 
anyone representing the cattle interests appeared before this 
committee and asked that cattle be included in the provisions 
of this bill, and he stated not a soul appeared and asked that 
cattle be included. 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. I said that some of those who appeared for 
other farm organizations claimed to represent cattlemen. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. But I mean real representatives of the 
eattle producers and not gentlemen who come here represent- 
ing other farm organizations and claim to represent the cattle 
producers. I mean those who are credited with authority to 
speak for the representatives of the cattle industry. 

Now, gentlemen, you say cattlemen do not have to come in, 
but I do not want to lay a trap to catch cattlemen who do not 
belong to any cooperative organization. In Texas we have two 
major organizations—the Texas and Southwestern and the 
Panhandle. They do not represent probably more than 40 per 
cent of the cattle producers of Texas, and yet you want to 
bring them in under the provisions of this bill when they do 
not want to come in and when there is no need for their com- 
ing in under it. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavuGen], the chairman of 
the committee, said they had lost $2.50 n head this year on 
cattle, if I caught his statement. Well, gentlemen, here is the 
report of the inspectors of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association scattered over four or flye States. I trust 
my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Carter] is here, because there 
are some prices on range sales in Oklahoma. We will see 
whether or not there is any necessity for cattle being placed 
under this bill. At Foraker, Okla., last month there were 1,000 
Hereford yearling steers sold to R. L. Hall, of Pawhuska, at 
$40 a head. And they were not very much higher during the 
highest peak of the war period. Yet you want to put them 
under this bill. In the San Angelo country, 1,500 cows were 
sold last week at $55 a head. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPEHTH. I haye not the time to yield. If I can get 
more time I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five additional minutes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then I shall be glad to yield. These 
reports are scattered all over New Mexico. There is a young 
lady out there, Miss Luey Cullen, of Lovington, who is ranch- 
ing, and she sold 100 yearling heifers last week to Brumley & 
Terry, of Seminole, at $35 a head. 

The cattlemen are getting back to where their feet are on 
safe ground and they do not want any organization that does 
not represent anything like a majority of them to bring them 
under this bill and put this equalization tax upon them. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Do I understand, then, that 
no organization of cattlemen Whatever has asked for legislation 
of this character? 

Mr. HUDSPHTH. None have applied to me, and the general 
attorney for the Texas and Southwestern, the largest livestock 
organization in the United States, is here, and his people have 
wired him to protest against cattle going under the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 1 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. There are a good many cattle 
organizations outside of the State of Texas, are there not? 

Mr. HUDSPET?. The National Livestock Association is 
supposed to represent all the smaller ones, and there is not a 
telegram from a single officer of the National asking for the 
passage of this bill, or to put cattle under it. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I want to suggest that the other 
day the gentleman from New York [Mr. JAconsrhrix] offered a 
cattle chart here which showed the relative price of cattle in 
comparison with other commodities. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But here are the facts, my friends. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Just a minute. Does the gentle- 
man think he can pick out two or three isolated places and 
quote the tep price on a few head of cattle? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Here is the market last week at Fort 
Worth and Kansas City: 1,000-pound grass-fed steers, $8; and 
900-pound grass-fed steers, $7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, have I used the five min- 
utes given to me at the request of the gentleman from Iown? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman got the consent of the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture to proceed for five 
additional minutes, but not the consent of the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas may proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Texas be extended fiye additional minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Will the gentleman now yield? 


— 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. Now, gentlemen, we exported in 1921 
only 10,000,000 pounds of fresh beef. We do not export very 
much beef. In 1922 we exported 3,000,000 pounds; in 1924, 
2,628,000 pounds; and in 1925, 3,358,000 pounds. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. How many cattle? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Ihave not the live cattle. However, I will 
state to the gentleman that we do not export any live cattle. 

Mr. SUMMURS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The bill says cooperative 
associntions or other organizations. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman two questions. I want to know why the gentleman 
limits his remarks only to the cooperatives and ignores the 
others; und the other question is: If the price of cattle were to 
be ent in two and bring it to where it was two or three years 
age, might not the cattlemen then be glad if they were in the 
bill, so that they could come under the operations of the bill if 
they petitioned so to do? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My judgment is that there will never 
come a time on this earth when the cattlemen will be in favor 
of a subsidy for their private business or when they will want 
an equalization tax put on them to hamper them in the trans- 
action of their business. 1 think that is the sentiment of the 
people I represent, and I want to say to tlie gentleman from 
Iowa that 1 think I know the sentiment of the people I repre- 
sent, just us he thinks he knows the sentimeiut of his corn 
people. I do not think the cattlemen want to conie under the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. They certainly would never come 
under the provisions of it if that is their attitude. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My friend, any cooperative organization 
can bring them in, and that is what I do not want. I lave in 
my mind a picture of some of my old cattlemen in the eastern 
part of my district; some of them are Germans; they raise 
cattle in the eastern part, and I have a picture in my mind 
of an old German cattleman when they brought him under the 
provisions of this bill, and when he attempted to sell a bunch 
of cattle to a buyer in San Antonio. There is an old German 
there named August Limburger, who raises a great many cat- 
tle. The buyer says, “August, I can only pay you $30 for these 
cattie.” The old German says. But the price is $35." He 
says, But they have an equalization tax of $5 a head.’ The 
old German says, What is the equalization tax and who puts 
that there?” The buyer says, “I do not know.” But another 
German walks up and says, “I will tell you, August, who put 
it there; Claude Hunchback, the Congressman in this district; 
he put it there.“ {Laughter.] Then old August will say, “I 
have known that poy ever since he was a paby. I voted for 
him for justice of the peace, for district judge, for the legis- 
Jature, for the State senate, and for Congress. He had a lit- 
tle sense in those days, but now the man is crazy. We wiil 
have to send another man up there. He is interfering with 
our business.” [Laugliter and applause.] 

That is the way they will figure on these propositions, gen- 
tlemen, when any cooperative can bring them under the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPRTH. I yield. 

Mr. RAINEY. ‘These sales that the gentleman is quoting, 
are they of finished cattle or feeders? 2 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The prices I quoted from this publication, 
the Cattleman, official publication of the cattle raisers, are for 
cattle sold on the range. This is the range price. The other 
price I gave is the price of finished cattle. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman has not an- 
swered niy first question. 

Mr. HUDSPBTH. What was the first question, Doctor? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Why you consider the co- 
operatives and ignore other organizations? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. As I have stated, we only have two or- 
ganizations of the cattle industry in Texas, and they are the 
ones that would speak for this great body of cattlemen down 
there when they only represent about 40 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I yield. 

Mr. LOZIER. Has not the gentleman lost sight of the funda- 
mental fact that the price of range cattle in his country is de- 
termined ultimately on conditions in the Corn Belt, and if the 
Corn Belt can not feed your range cattle and fatten them and 
make money, the market for range cattle will go to pieces? 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentlenian fs just as far off in his 
dettuctions there as he is that this bill will rélieve anybody on 
this earth as it was originally written: [Applause.] The gen- 
tleman is just that far off. The prices of these cattle down 
there, I will state to niy friend, are governed by two things: 
First, that the loan companies who put thousands of cattle on 
the market and glutted the market have practically gotten 
through with their liquidation period; and, furthermore, we 
haye the best range conditions throughout the Southwest we 
have ever had in 20 years, and we are not dependent on your 
Corn Belt people, and we are not going to let your Corn Belt 
people take the cattlemen's equalization fund and raise the price 
of corn in Towa if we can help it. [Applause.] That is what 
you are proposing to do under this bill. As much as I would 
like to see you gentlemen have the price of your corn raised, I 
could not support that proposition. If you will join with us 
Texans and help to reduce the freight rates so that you can 
get your corn down into that country, where we can buy it at 
reasonable prices, you will get the price raised. That is the 
situation, gentlemen, and that is why I am asking you to 
exempt cattle from the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. How does the total number 
of range cattle compare with the total number in the country? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I have not that data, but it is far in 
excess, I take it, of fed cattle. You mean in comparison with 
the cattle on the farms? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I mean the total number 
of cattle compared with the strictly range cattle which the 
gentleman speaks for. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I take it that the cattle fattened on the 
range would far surpass in number the cattle grown on the 
farms, because we have the greatest range country in the 
world. 

Mr. SHXLLEN BERGER. If the gentleman will permit, I 
can answer that question. The State of Iowa is second to 
Texas in the total number of cattle in the United States, and 
the State of Nebraska, which I represent in part, is third, so 
the States of Nebraska and Iowa combined have far more 
cattle than the State of Texas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But I will state that the States of Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Montana, California, and all 
that great section of country to the northwest comprise the 
range country, aud the question is how the cattle in that 
country compare with your Corn Belt cattle. Well, you 
would not have any Corn Belt cattle if it was not for our 
range cattle supplying you. Now, from the question Brother 
Rarsey, of Illinois, has asked me, I take it that he is now 
supporting this bill, and that the gentleman who has pro- 
claimed so londly against a tariff on the raw product is going 
to swallow the 100 per cent tariff in this bill without grease or 
wry face. I also take it that he indorses the lobbyists of the 
so-called “farm bureaus” and various farm organizations. 

Now I am going to insert statements made by this distin- 
guished low-tariff advocate on the Haugen bill of two years 
ago, and also a statement of what he thought then of a certain 
Mr. Peck, who, I understand, was here then and now before 
the Agricultural Committee and advocated this bin at this 
session. I do this in order to convey to you the impressions of 
Mr. RAINEY of the 1924 model as compared to the expressions 
of Mr. RAINEY of the 1926 model: 


[Statement of Mr. RAINEY, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 23, 1924] 
(Page 9337) 
THE GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


But I have not yet finished describing the objectionable things in 
this bill. The corporation is authorized to contract with processing 
agencies and with transportation facilities, and, failing to make suitable 
contracts, the corporation can resort to more strenuous methods and 
“aenquire”’ agencies of this kind. In the bill now pending in the 
Senate the corporation can construct or build or purchase or “acquire” 
these various agencies. The House bill has now eliminated that, but 
the corporation can still “ acquire under the House bill and the House 
bill can still put the Government into business of all kinds, including 
the operation of textile mills, the operation of railroads and steamship 
lines. The only exception is that they can not operate transportation 
systems as n common carrier, and this is not much of an exception. 
Can you imagine any rights the Soylet Government obtained in Russia 
as the result of the revolution that Congress is not asked to confer in 
this bill? 

(Page 9332) 

If you can make the farmers belleve they are going to get a bigger 
price for these things, they are going to produce more. You have a 
check in this bill which is almost ridiculous in its terms. The check 
you propose for overproduction is that this corporation shall send ont 
information to farmers telling them of the dangers of overproduction 
and of the increascd amount of losses the corporation will sustain if 
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there is an overproduction to be charged back against them. What | 
difference does that make to farmers? Advise them over the radio as 
much as you please, or liy documents that you send out not to produce 
so much; if at the same time you advise them you are going to pay 
them more, of course, they will produce more. 

Now, you are going to export a surplus. You are going to buy it 
in this country at the ratio price, and you are going to keep on ex- 
porting a surplus which during the period of five years will keep 
getting ever bigger and bigger, and you are going to sell it in the 
foreign market at the best price obtainable, and the best price obtain- 
able means the cheapest price. You are going to dump it on the foreign 
märkets and charge back to the farmers, through the equalization 
receipts you give them, the amount of the losses, and you must esti- 
mate what they will be. 

(Page 9333) 


The connection of George N. Peek, however, with this bill is not 
quite so well known, and he has not been discussed as yet to any extent. 
George N. Peck was for a long time prominently connected with Deere 
& Co., manufacturers of farm implements. At the end of the war he 
accepted a very large salary tendered him by the Moline Plow Co., 
at a very large salary, indeed, which I have heard estimated all the 
way from $50,000 to $100,000 a year, He withdrew all his inyest- 
ments in the Deere Co. and inyested with the Moline, Plow Co. 
and assumed the management of the Moline Plow Co. If the bill we 
are considering and for which he is to such a large degree re- 
sponsible does not work any better than the Moline Plow Co, has been 
operating under his management, it will be a tremendous failure. 
The Moline Plow Co, has failed under his management and is now 
in the hands of its creditors, His salary has been greatly reduced, and 
I have heard that he is now receiving the very moderate salary of 
$10,000 or $12,000 a year. His authority, however, has been greatly re- 
stricted by the creditors’ committee, which now has charge of the 
Moline Plow Co. The investigation conducted by the Pederal Trade 
Commission recently demonstrated conclusively a combination between 
all the manufacturers of farm implements to increase the price of 
those implements to farmers. From 1914 to 1918 the price of farm 
implements Increased to 73 per cent, Among the men who have 
been actively engaged in farming the farmers, George N. Peek has 
always been most prominent, Both Mr. Peek and Mr. Brand are 
swivel-chair farmers, helping always to devise and develop the methods 
and practices which have contributed so much toward bringing about 
the conditions from which farmers suffer to-day. If they can succeed 
iu putting over this Dill, all that they have done heretofore in the 
direction of bringing about conditions so destructive to farmers will fade 
into insignificance when compared with the injury this bill will do, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas is 
opposed to imposing hardship on the cattle people. The gentle- 
man is well aware of the fact that the price of cattle has 
dropped about $3 since Congress convened. The gentleman has 
referred to stockers and feeders that are produced in Texas. 
We are dealing now with the finished product. 

As stated by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH], 
we are not exporting live cattle. We are exporting the beef and 
the lard, The gentleman speaks about the excessive tax or the 
excessive equalization fee. Now, what would it amount to? 
The production of beef for 1924 was 7,065,000,000 pounds. 

The exports for 1924 were 19,000,000 pounds. In 1925, pro- 
duction, 7,146,000,000 ; net exports, 22,000,000 pounds. The New 
York price was 18.4 cents and the London price 17.94 cents 
plus tariff, 3 cents, and transportation, 15 cents. The equaliza- 
tion fee would lave been one-hundredth of 1 per cent. It 
would have amounted to $767,600 for 1924; net gain would have 
been $284,658,400. The net profit for the cattle raiser for two 
years would have been $616,786,800. The gentleman from Texas 
is not willing to help the cattle raisers. It is true the stockers 
and feeders are selling at a fair price, but we are dealing with 
the finished product. You take the meat that was exported, and 
if the equalization fee had been paid the profit would have been 
$616,736,800 for two years. The gentleman says that is im- 
posing a hardship on the cattle people and that they are 
opposed to it. Are they opposed to taking $616,000,000 net gain 
under the operation of this act for two years? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. They are opposed to it on paper. I want 
to ask the gentleman this question: Who is it here representing 
the cattle organization? I do not mean the cooperatives, but 
the cattle raisers—name them. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It happens that a few cattle are produced 
outside of the State of Texas. Texas is not the only State in 
the Union. Over in Iowa they raise a few and they feed a few; 
in Minnesota and in the Dakotas, Illinois, and all through the 
grain belt. The representatives of cattle raisers have been here 
from the 1st of March. They have been here, laboring night and 
day, asking for this very thing. 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman name some of those 
people? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Well, there is Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. He appears for all of them? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But Texas and California and Arizona, he 
does not represent them? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Texas nor those other States do not produce 
fat cattle, You are producing stockers and feeders, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. I ask unanimous consent that the chairman 
may proceed for two minutes more; I want to ask him a 
question, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Iowa haye two minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 
Will he state where he got his figures about the equalization 
fees and the profits, and so forth? 

Mr. HAUGEN. From the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Commerce, also from the representatives of 
various governments, and I haye compared them, I take it 
that the gentleman has confidence in the figures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of Commerce. Here 
are the figures: The New York price was 18.4 cents and the 
London price 17.4 cents. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What is that the price of? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is the price of beef. 
exporting livestock, 

Mr, WINGO. I think it would help the House if the gentle- 
min would explain the formulas of the statistical data of the 
way he arrived at the equalization fee. 

Mr, HAUGEN, Take the total production, and it is easy to 
ascertain what the equalization fee is. 

Mr. WINGO. But what are the formulas? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Spread the equalization fee over the whole 
production. í 

Mr. WINGO. I ask the gentleman to put in the Recorp the 
formulas by which he arrives at the equalization fee. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired, 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. The effect of the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Hupsreru] is to remove cattle from 
this bill, so that there will be no equalization fee on cattle and 
no opportunity to benefit the cattle feeders of the Corn Belt 
section of the United States, 

Now, they can not finish cattle in Texas except by feeding 
them cowpeas or something ef that kind, and then they come 
on the market a stringy, tough kind of an animal that when 
processed produces an inferior kind of beef. The heads of the 
American Farm Bureau Association and the Farm Board of 
Twenty-two, representing the farm-burean members of the 
United States, represent the real cattlemen of the United 
Stutes. We take the cattle raised in Texas as feeders and we 
feed them on our farms and make beef steers out of them. We 
get them ready for the market, so that human beings can eat 
them. They do not do that down there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. You sell them to us as feeders, and you do not 
pay any equalization fee on your cattle, and this bill does not 
make you do it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Here is a statement from John Clay of 
last week, where Mr. Sample, of Three Rivers, N. Mex., shipped 
251 steers that weighed 1,085 pounds each. They were not fed 
on cowpeas, but they came off the grass. You can not make 
them weigh any more than that with your corn in Illinois. 
They were 3 years old. 

Mr. RAINEY. Why, we make them weigh much more than 
that. God help the people who are compelled to cat those grass- 
fed steers unless they have good sharp teeth and strong jaws. 
The gentleman does not know anything about the business of 
feeding cattle. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. Oh, yes; I have fed cattle. 

Mr. RAINEY. I know what the gentleman's business is, 
The gentleman used to raise cattle—white-faced cattle, Here- 
fords—and he sold them up there in Illinois to us, They came 
to my section of Illinois. They would not even weigh them 
for us, They would not tell us how much they weighed. 
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That is the kind of cattle we want, however, but I do not think 
the gentleman raises them any more. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Oh, yes; I have got them, and I am 
ready to sell them to my friend at these prices. 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, you can not sell me any more at those 
prices, They bring them to us and we feed them up, They will 
not even tell us what they weigh. Herefords are a kind that 
we want, because when we feed them corn they gain more 
rapidly than other kinds of cattle. When they come to us 
they are about as big as goats and we put flesh on them. They 
come up there by the thousands, and we hold little auctions 
around throughout the farming sections, aud a farmer buys 
30 or 35 of them and then commences to put value in them— 
something which they never had before and never could get in 
the State of Texas. When we get the value in them we sell 
them. Down there in Texas they have free trade in cattle 
across the Mexican border, and that is the only section of the 
United States where they have free trade. Here is what 
they can do in Texas, and nobody else ean do it in any other 
section of the United States: They can permit their cattle to 
stray across the border—and they do stray across the border— 
or they can send them over there for the purpose of letting 
them graze on the rich grazing lands in northern Mexico, 
richer than anything they have in Texas, and then under the 
Fordney-McCumber Act they bring them back free without 
paying the $10 to $25 or $30 a head tariff there is on them, 
but they can add that tariff to their selling price, and then 
they send them on up to us and sell them to us at a price 
which includes the tariff they haye never paid. We are not 
permitted to buy feeders raised in Mexico by Mexicans, but 
we can buy feeders raised in Mexico by the cattlemen of Texas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from IIIIi- 
nois has expired. 
Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Do I understand my friend from Illinois 
to make the statement—and he qualifies as an expert on 
cuttle 

Mr. RAINEY. No; I do not. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That some cattleman came up and sold 
him something he thought were cattle and that turned out 
to be goats? 

Mr. RAINEY. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. They have some pretty slick fellows 
down there sometimes, However, they do not weigh goats. 

Mr. RAINEY. T said they do send cattle up from your sec- 
tion that look like goats when they get up into the corn sec- 
tion of Illinois and Iowa. We make beef cattle out of them, 
and you do not have to pay any equalization fee when you 
charge us $35 a head for those little ghosts of cattle. We 
will have to pay the equalization fee when we give them a 
value as human food and sell them for slaughter. 

Mr. DICKINSON of iowa. As a matter of fact the equali- 
zation fee under this bill is charged at the processing point 
and not at the selling point, as illustrated by the gentleman 

with his friend the old German furmer, 

; Mr. RAINEY. Oh, yes; he will never have to pay any of it. 

Mr. PORT. Is that statement true as the bill now reads? 
As it now reads the fee is assessed on the sale for slaughter 
or for market. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Oh, no. 

Mr. RAINEY. They enjoy the opportunity in Texas of 
bringing cattle across the border from Mexico, and every 
December a bill comes up and it passes this House unani- 
mously—and it will not pass unanimously again—to extend 
for another year the provision in the Fordney-McCumber Act 
which enables those cattle raisers in Texas to ship their cat- 
tle over into Mexico and graze them in Mexico—they really 
raise them in Mexico, they are bred in Mexico now—and 
bring them back across the boundary without paying the 
tariff of 1½ cents and 2 cents per pound, and then they add 
that tariff and we pay it not to the Government but to these 
cattlemen, and we frequently lose money on them. 

So the gentleman is not affected by this fee at all. The 
imaginary conyersation with his old German farmer can never 
occur if the old German farmer will read this bill and if he 
understands it. That German farmer will not have to pay this 
fee if he raises feeders. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. I Will. 

Mr. HUDSPEHTH. The gentleman complained about the $10 
tariff we have at the present time? 

Mr. RAINEY. No; I do not—— 
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nite HUDSPETH. The gentleman is going to vote for this 
) 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. This levies a 100 pèr cent tariff. I under- 
stand the gentleman will vote for this bill which levies a 100 
per cent tariff, and I voted for one of 10 per cent. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; and the gentleman will not enjoy the 
free trade in cattle across the boundary from Mexico that he 
does now. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman comes here now and puts 
in a plea that he wants a tariff. I am glad to welcome the 
gentleman to our ranks, [Laugliter.] I welcome my friend 
from Illinois. 

Mr. RAINEY. I have seen the gentleman stand on the floor 
and speak for free trade in cattle crossing the Mexican bound- 
ary to Texas. We do not raise cattle in Iowa and Illinois in 
the Corn Belt section. We can not do it, because we do not 
have any cheap land. Our land is too valuable to raise cattle 
on. We have to buy cattle from Texas, where the land has 
not any particular valne on the range and where the cattle 
go ahead and breed and increase in numbers just as the birds 
of the air do, and then they charge us $35 a head as soon as 
they get to be as big as a good-sized goat, and we are per- 
fectly powerless in their hands. [Laughter.] They have the 
cattle organizations. Of course, there is where the cattle or- 
ganizations are, down there for the purpose of holding up the 
Corn Belt farmer and interfering with his business of pro- 
ducing food for the market. That is where the cattle organiza- 
tions are, and they are organized for that purpose. The cattle 
organizations in Iowa and Illinois are the farm-bureau organi- 
zations, where they have cattle on every farm. In the winter- 
time they take one or two carlonds of the gentleman's cattle, 
if they can get them—they can not raise them themselves 
and they bring them up there. These farm-bureau chiefs rep- 
resent more cattle and more real cattle than there are in the 
State of Texas. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. RAINEV. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. How would it be to strike out 
the word “cattle” and insert the word “goats”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAINEY. That would require the employment of too 
many experts to tell the difference between Texas feeders when 
they leave Texas and the goats they have there. [Langhter.] 

It is trne that some cattle from Texas reach the processing 
markets and are sold for slaughter, but they are the ranch-fed 
cattle finished off with cowpeus and alfalfa and do not com- 
mand the price we get. for the cattle we finish with corn in the 
Corn Belt, They usually command on the market for slaughter 
from $2 to $4 per 100 pounds less than the corn-fed cattle. They 
simply come up and compete with our corn-fed cattle and bring 
down the price of the cattle we finish on our farms. The meat 
is tough and stringy and does not compare with the meat 
obtained from cecorn-fed cattle. In Illinois, Missouri, and 
Towa there were on farms of cattle other than dairy cattle on 
the Ist day of January, 1924, 7,078,000 cattle, while in all of 
Texas on that date there were only 5,597,000 head of cattle. 
I do not know of a single cattlemen's organization either in 
Illinois, Missouri, or Towa. In these States the grain farmers 
are the cuttlemen, and most. of them in the wintertime feed 
from one to two carloads of cattle on their farms. A large 
portion of these cattle come from Texas and are sold to us for 
feeding purposes. Under this bill we would pay the equaliza- 
tion fee on all the cattle in these States when they go to 
processing markets. The cattlemen of Texas who sold them 
to us would not be to the slightest degree interested in the 
equalization fee. The chances are that in Corn Belt States 
on the ist day of January of each year, we have more Texas 
cattle than they bave in Texas, excluding small calves. The 
cattle organizations of the Southwest, it seems to me, exist for 
the purpose of combining and keeping up the price of the 
feeders we are compelled to buy and lessening the spread be- 
tween the feeders they sell us and the same feeders when 
we sell them at the processing markets when we have finished 
them up and made food animals out of them. On the Ist 
day of January, 1924—1 do not have the figures for u later 
date—cattle per head on the farms in Illinois, other than 
milk cows, were worth $34 per head. In Texas on the same 
day they were worth $18.60 per head. The real cattlemen, 
and by that I mean the men who take the cattle of Texans and 
make beef steers out of them, are the farm bureau members 
of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and the other cattle- 
feeding States, and the farm bureaus are their organizations, 
and they speak here through their farm bureau organizations 
and through the farm board Committee of Twenty-two whom 
they have selected, and they are the men who ought to be 
recognized, and they are the men who will pay this equalization 
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fee which the cattlomen say they are against. We are at the 
mercy of the cattlomen aud must pay their prices for feeders. 
We are asking now for this legislation in order that we may get 
a better price for the corn we feed to them in our Corn Belt 
States when we finish them for the market. I hope the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupsreru] will not be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. JONES. 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. I am in favor of the amendment. Mr. 
Chairman und gentlemen of the committee, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Ratney] is a great statesman, and I always like 
to hear his statesmanlike utterances, but when he abandons 
the role of statesman and essays to do the antics of a humorist, 
I think he falls from his high estate. That is what I assume 
he was trying to be, a humorist, but if he was really serious I 
should hate to have him on the board to pass on the equaliza- 
tion fee on cattle, and I am sure my colleague would. My 
friends, I am very eamest in my desire to haye the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas adopted, and I will tell you why. 
In handling the other basic commodities like cotton and wheat 
they put them in warehouses or elevators, and they are handled 
by marketing organizations. hose organizations of cattlemen 
are not murketing organizations. Bach individual owns and 
retains control of his own cattle. They are associutions for 
mutual beuefit in carrying out their purposes. It makes no 
difference where you place the equalization fee on cattle, the 
cattle owner is going to pay it. You can never escape that 
proposition while tlre board is authorized to make the slaughter- 
ing place the place for levying the fee, it is also authorized to 
make the first sale or other disposition in the United States of 
livestock destined to slaughter the point of paying the fee. Ac- 
cording to the very terms of the bill the producer pays it. So 
that the illustration which my colleague gives applies with full 
force and the cattleman will pay the tax. You can make all 
the fun you want of Texas cattle. 

Some of the prize winners at the stock fairs at Omaha and 
Kansas City and Chicago have been white-fuced Herefords from 
the Panhandle and other parts of Texas. The largest individ- 
ual cattle owner in the United States lives in my home town. 
He probably handles more cattle every year than the gentle- 
man from Illinois ever saw in his whole life. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it not a fact that these goats 
that they say come from Texas are the finest cattle that they 
have? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I believe the gentleman practically said 
that they grow their cattle from Texas goats. He evidently 
has neyer seen any of the thousands of fine Texas cattle that 
roam her matchless prairies. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The reason why the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Rarney] has his mind on goats is that these high- 
tariff people on this side and on the other side haye got his goat. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES. That may be. 2 

Now, gentlemen, if you create an equalization fee and create 
a fund, what are you going to do with that fund? Here is a 
man who has a thousand fat cattle in Texas, and he wants to 
sell them. There is no cooperative-¢marketing organization to 
handle those cattle. You can not buy those fat cattle. On the 
other hand, here is a man who has some cattle that are not 
ready for the market. They are not fat; they need pasture or 
feeding. You can mot handle those cattle. What will you do 
with the money? 

The only thing you can do is to go by the meat. You can 
not take the fat.cattle and hire somebody to fatten them 
a little more and finish them and carry them to market. 
That will not do any good. What will you do with them? 
You must take the meat and hire somebody to process it, 
or you will have to deal with the packers. Since my boy- 
hood days we have dealt with the packer on his own 
terms. He will charge for processing the meat such a price as 
will bring him out. If you hire him to process it and then 
handle it after processing, you have to sell it, either here 
or abroad. If you sell it abroad the packer, as you will find 
out, has the finest sales organization on earth, and you can 
not compete with him there. If you sell it here you meet the 


The time of the gentleman has again 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
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same fine selling agency, The simplest method will be to use it, 
which, it seems, would mean using it on the packer’s terms. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES. My. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPHTH. The ultimate destination of every animal, 
15 ane that are sold, is the slaughterhouse; ultimately, is 

no 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is it not a fact, I will ask my friend— 
who knows the cattle business and represents the largest cattle 
district in Texas—is it not a fact that in every transaction 
the equalization fee will be figured in, and that will be taken 
off the purchase price? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. That will be handled just as any 
other commodity is handled. The man who buys that com- 
modity buys it with the purpose of selling it; or if he raises 
it, he raises it with the idea in mind of ultimate sale, He 
figures when he goes to sell it what his expenses are going to 
be. The purchaser figures on the same basis; so that a man 
who is growing cattle for sale and is selling them, no matter 
to whom he is selling them, no matter where he is selling them, 
whether at the ultimate point of slaughter or for feeding, pas- 
turing, or resale, he will pay this equalizaiton fee. It will be 
tuken off at every point where the sale is made, 

The point I am making is that the only way you will get 
anywhere is to hire a blg packer or a small packer to handle 
the product. You can not build storehouses, you can not build 
cold-storage places, you can not build warehouses, unless you 
expend large sums of money. You must contract with those 
who haye them, and you must contract with them on their 
terms. So where do you get? They have the machinery for 
handling it now. Will they not handle it then? 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman speaks of the equalization fee 
at the slaughterhouse; in my country: 

Mr, JONES. Please make it a question. 

Mr. HARE. In my part of the country they raise cattle for 
sale. Here is a farmer who sells to a local butcher. Will the 
clussification fee apply to that? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. It will apply to any animal slaughtered 
for market. 

Mr. HARE. And to swine? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. It will apply to cattle and to swine. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Suppose it should be shown that 
there was an agreement with the packers and that by paying 
that 10 cents equalization fee they could raise the price of your 
cattle a dollar a hundred. Do you think your people would 
object? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, that is an assumption. I can not under- 
stand how your board is going to get a better contract out of 
the packer than the cattleman can get or the cattle organiza- 
tion can get. Some of the biggest organizations in the world 
are cattle organizations, and they employ some of the highest- 
paid men to handle their affairs. The board might be eom- 
posed of men who, like the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Raney], thinks a cow is a goat. I think a man who is raising 
cattle is in a better position to judge than the man who thinks 
cattle are goats. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, 

Mr. FORT. Is it not a fact that we only export, as the 
chairman states, about 19,000,000 pounds of beef? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; we import more of both cattle and beef 
than we export. 

Mr. FORT. And therefore this section of the bill is not de- 
signed to protect the American market from the world market, 
is it? 

Mr. JONES. No. It can not be. It is purely a matter of 
domestic market, for the present at least. 

Mr. FORT. It is merely a matter of domestic price raising 
through the packer or under contract with the packer? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; through the packer or under contract with 
the packer. 
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Now, I waut to say in this connection that 1 am supporting 
this amendment in all good faith, and from no hostility to the 
bill. 1 do not think these cattle people want to be in the bill. 1 
do not think the bill is workable with them, 1 think it is work- 
able with some other conmoditics, aud I should like to sve the 
bill put in workable form. 

As for Texas, she needs no defense at my handa. From the 
magic of her name to the magnitude of her production she is 
superlatively great. Annually she ships to the roarket tens of 
thousands of fat cattle: Annually she produces millions of bales 
of cotton and millions of bushels of wheat. She is the premier 
State in the American Union in the value of her agricultural 
products. Her development is in its infancy. The fertility. of 
her soil could feed the Nation. Her climate, her people, her 
energy, and her future are unrivaled on the reeling earth. 
Come to Texas. 

Mr. BURTNDPSS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the coin- 
mittee, I had never known why we have to eat so much tough 
beef until I just heard the two gentlemen from Texas | Messrs, 
Hopsrero and Joxes] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Rainey]. discuss the question of cattle, showing how in the 
form of goats the Texas cattle must be fattened in IIIinols. 
I want to suggest to all who are interested in raising cattle 
that they ought to come out to the great Northwest, where we 
are raising cattle, and where we can raise them in such a way 
as to keep them sleek and fat from the very hour they are born 
until they are ready for the packing plant, and then you will 
get real nice juicy beef. 

But what surprises me particularly in this discussion is how 
short the memory of some Members of Congress can be. One 
of the most effective talks made for the so-called McNary- 
Haugen bill two years ago was made by our gocd friend from 
Texas [Mr. Hupsrern], and most of his talk concerned the 
poor price that was being paid for cattle and beef at that par- 
ticular time. I am glad, I am tickled to death to hear the fig- 
ures submitted by Mr. Hupsexru in the debate here to-day, 
where he has shown that recently, apparently, the entire tariff? 
upon cattle and beef has been operative and has been reflected 
in the price to the Texas producers. I hope that such is the 
case and that it will remain the case whether the Haugen bill 
is enacted or not. 

But the gentleman entirely overlooks the fact that if it re- 
mains the case, then there is no necessity and absolutely no 
chance of putting an operative period upon beef whatsoever. 
In other words, you will continue to sell beet just as it is sold 
now, for an operating period can not be established by the 
board unless the price again goes down to a point below the 
world price plus the tariff. [Applause.] 

When that tine comes I want to say to you, Mr. HUDSPKEIYH— 
and it may come a year from now or two yeurs hence—this 
Jerinan cattleman you have been speaking about, if the operat- 
ing period is on and he goes and sells his cattle, and if Je 
can read the same as the cattlemen in the Northwest can 
read, then he will sell his beef and he will know that he has 
an extra $20 bill in his pocket for every 1,000-pound steer he 
hag sold and he will go away tickled to death, and he will then 
say, “My Congressman, Mr. Hupsreru, he fixed it so T 
could get $20 extra. He put on this equalization fee, of course, 
that takes away $2, shown by this certificate I have in my 
pocket and I may not get anything back on it, but anywoy 
I am $18 to the good.“ [Applause.] 

Eyer since I commenced to read wild west stories as a kid 
I have had the greatest of admiration for the eattlemen of the 
West. I think they are just the type of men that Mr. Hups- 
peru has depicted upon the floor from time to time, but never 
until the argument made by our genial friend from Texas to-day 
have I been forced to the conclusion that those men can not 
read or that they can not understand an ordinary business 
transaction. [Applause.] And that is what Mr. Hupsprrern’s 
argument amounts to when he tries to prejudice Members 
representing cattle districts against this equalization fee on 
the theory that the cattlemen will not understand it. Flow- 
over, I think those men on the broad plains of Texas are as 
well able to understand this equalization fee as the people 
out in the great Northwest. 

I also want to say this: It is just as unreasonable for 
people representing cattle districts to take the position to-day 
that this bill is not needed as it would be for ns from ihe 
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happen to-day to be getting a fairly good price for wheat 
that there is no need of having it for the future. Our wheat 
men see—and I believe in reality your cattlemen see—the dün- 
ger in the future, Our wheat men sec, as I suggested a day 
or two ago, tliat if we should this year have a large erop of 
wheat both in this country and abroad that there is an abso- 
Jute necessity for this kind of legislation, and that may be 
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exietly the same way your cattlemen are fixed: Their repre- 
semtatives Were very busy here two years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from North ` 
Dakota has expired. i 

Mr. LOZ IDR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment olfered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hups- 
pero}, This amendment proposes to take cattle and their prod- 
ucts cub of this bill. If this amendment is adopted, the cattle 
industry could not possibly obtain any benefits from this legis- 
lation. No one will deny that the cattle industry is in need 
of stabilization and that better prices are due those who raise 
cattle and those who fatten cattle for the market. At the 
present time beef is selling about $3 per hundred less than a 
year ago. The market is at all times unstable, and it fre- 
quently fluctuates so violently that enormous losses are sus- 
tained by those who feed and finish cattle for the market. 
This is one of the greatest branches of farm industry and there 
can be no worth-while prosperity among the farmers unless 
beef prices are stabilized and materially advanced. 

I am a little surprised at the arguments made by the two 
distingnished Representatives from Texas [Mr. Hupseera and 
Mr. Jones}. It seems to me that they are fundamentally 


wrong in their attitude toward the pending bill. Moreover, 
they are taking themselves too seriously. They evidently 


think that practically all the cattle in the United States are 
located in Texas. So blind are these two gentlemen to the 
true basis and needs of the cattle industry that they have 
lost sight of the many millions of cattle in other portions 
of the United States, and especially in Missouri, eastern Kan- 
sas, eastern Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and other great corn- 
growing. cattle-feeding, and beef-produeing States in the Mid- 
dle West. The real beef that satisfies the hunger of the 
American people is not produced in Texas, except in a negligible 
degree. Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Jowa, and Illinois are 
all greater beef-producing States than Texas. It is true that 
Texas produces large quautities of stock cattle, but compara- 
tively few cattle from the Texas ranges are shipped direct to 
the markets for slaughter. Ninety-five per cent, probably, of 
the cattle produced in Texas are sold as stock cattle and are 
shipped to these great Corn Belt States that I have mentioned 
to be fattened and finished for the market. 

The truth of the business is that the prosperity of the men 
who raise cattle upon the Texas range and the prosperity of 
the Texas cattlemen as a class depends upon the prosperity of 
the farmers in the Corn Belt, as practically all the stock cattle 
produced in Texas are fattened and prepared for market in the 
Corn Belt States. Speaking from memory, I am sure that not 
more than 7 per cent of range cattle ave slaughtered without 
first being fattened in the great Corn Belt States, Trainloads 
of these range cattle from Texas are brought into the States 
of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Lowa, Illinois, and other Corn 
Belt States, and there they are fed for 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 months; 
and after they are fattened and their flesh properly hardened 
and converted into real beef, they are placed upon the market 
and sold as corn-fed cattle. If it were not for this demand, 
four-fifths of the cattlemen on the Texas plains and other 
ranges would go bankrupt and be forced out of business before 
frost flies next autumn. The Texas cattlemen must stand or 
fall with the farmers, cattle growers, and cattle feeders of the 
Corn Belt States. The prosperity or depression of the cattle 
business in the Middle West is quickly reflected in the increase 
or decrease of prices for vange cattle. Now, anyone at all 
familiar with the livestock business knows that a cow or steer 
fattened on the range is not ready for slaughter. The flesh of 
range-fittened cattle is soft and watery. First-class beef is not 
produced, as a rule, on the range. Good beef, the beef the 
American people want and are willing to buy and pay for, 
must be corn-fed beef. Not only the packers but the consum- 
ers know the diffewence between beef produced on the range 
und beef produced in the Missouri, Iowa, or Illinois feed lots. 
The feeding of corn is absolutely necessary to produce first- 
class beef. 

Suppose you have a good season in Texas and you ship a 
earload of range cattle to the Kansas City, Chicago, or Omaha 
markets. These cattle may be fat, but the packers and buyers 
know that these grass-finished cattle will not make the most 
desirable beef. They wil! not slaughter as well us corn-fed 
attie, and the packers and buyers know it. By looking at 
these cattle the packers and buyers can tell at a glance that 
they are grass-finished cattle; that their flesh is soft, flabby, 
and watery; that they will not butcher as well as corn-fed 
cattle; and they will make a difference of from $1 to $3 per 
hundred in the price between these geass-tinished cattle and 
cattle fattened on corn in the Corn Belt States. 

A buyer at the stockyards or packing houses will stick his 
fingers in the side of a steer and without asking you any 
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questions will quickly tell you whether your cattle came from 
the range or from a feed lot in some of the Corn Belt States. 
The prosperity of the Texas cattlemen depends primarily on 
the ability of the Corn Belt farmers to buy these Texas cattle 
and finish them for market at a profit. If the Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, or Illinois farmers can not buy Texas stock 
cattle and fatten them at a profit, the principal and all-im- 
portant outlet and market for Texas cattle will have been 
destroyed. 

So I come back to my original proposition that there can be 
no prosperity for the eattlemen upon the Western ranges, unless 
the farmers of the Corn Belt States are prosperous, and they 
can not be prosperons unless they are able, when they market 
their fat cattle, to not only get back the cost of their feed but 
a reasonable profit in addition. The cattle raisers and the 
‘attle feeders of the Corn Belt States are not enjoying even a 
fair degree of prosperity. On the contrary, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars have been lost by the farmers in the Corn Belt 
States in buying Texas range cattle, feeding their corn crops 
to them, and then selling the fat cattle on the Omaha, Kansas 
City, or Chieago livestock market at prices that would not 
return to them the original cost of the cattle. Indeed, much 
of the impoverishment of the farmers in the Corn Belt has 
resulted from their inability to make a profit on the cattle 
which they bought on Texas plains and fattened on corn grown 
on the productive farms of the Middle West. One year with 
another, the income from feeding Missouri, Iowa, or Illinois 
corn to Texas cattle has not been sufficient to show a profit, 
but ordinarily heavy losses. 

Cattle feeding in the Corn Belt has become an exceedingly 
hazardous oceupation. It follows therefore that the cattle- 
men in Kansas and Texas and other plains regions are vitally 
interested in stabilizing the market price of corn-fed cattle, as 
well as range-finished cattle. 

Inability of the Corn Belt farmers to make a profit feeding 
cattle will be very quickly reflected in reduced demands and 
reduced prices for stock cattle from the ranges, and with all 
due respect to my colleagues from Texas, I think it is very 
obyious that they are pursuing a shortsighted and mistaken 
policy in attempting to have cattle taken out of this bill und 
thereby denied the benefits that must inevitably accrue to all 
cattle growers and cattle feeders, both in the Corn Belt and on 
the far-flung plains of the Southwest. Moreover, there can 
be no stabilization or substantial advance in corn prices, if 
cattle be eliminated from this bill. Because, in order for the 
corn grower to enjoy more stable and higher prices for the corn 
he produces, beef prices must be stabilized and higher. This 
. bill will not bring to the corn farmer the desired relief, if the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hups- 
reru] is adopted. By adopting his amendment you would 
emasculate the bill and withhold from the corn growers snd 
the farmers who raise, handle, or fatten cattle practically all 
of the relief that his bill is intended to furnish them. 

I therefore hope that the amendment offered by the geutle- 
man from Texas [Mr. HupsprrH] may be defeated, and I ask 
every friend of the Corn Belt farmers in this House to vote 
against the amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH}. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HupsretH) there were—ayes 32, noes 71. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mares, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 11603, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
TAYLOR of Tennessee (at the request of Mr. MCREYNOLDS), 
until May 22, 1926, on account of important business, 


ADDRESS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL OF UNITED STATES 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address 
recently delivered by the Attorney General of the United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, delivered by whom? 

Mr. CRAMTON. By the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. On what subject? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. The Attorney General of the United States 
dolivered an address before the recent Women's Law Enforce- 
ment Conference on observance and enforcement of law. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Did the Attorney General come 
out in favor of enforcing the law? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Attorney General has made a very able 
address, one that I am sure every Member of the House will 
read with a great deal of interest, as well as many others, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If he is in favor of the enforce- 
ment of the law, I have no objection, 

Mr. CRAMTON, I hope the gentleman from Texas will 
read the address. I am sure he will benefit very greatly by 
doing so. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I have already rend it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman has already read it, I am 
sure he will want it inserted in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, at the luncheon of the 
Women's National Committee or Law Enforcement, April 13, 
1926, the Attorney General of the United States, Hon. John G. 
Sargent, head of the legal department, the law-enforcing branch 
of the United States Government, delivered a remarkably force- 
ful and able address on law enforcement and law observance, 
with special reference to the eighteenth amendment. Under the 
leave given me, I insert that address, as follows: 


Madame the President and members of the Women's Committee on 
Law Enforcement, in approaching the subject before you nt this social 
gathering of the representatives of your great body I am somewhat at 
a loss how to begin. 

To me the matter of having the law observed in a country under a 
Government like ours seems a very simple thing. All that is neces- 
sary is that each member of each family in each community in cach 
State shall go about his and her business each day with the purpose in 
mind to obey the rules made by society for its own guidance. But it 
happens that there are here and there among us persons who do not 
have such purpose; persons who Instead of trying to earn an honest 
living by honest toil undertake to get the means of living in what they 
think and hope will be an easier way. 

We must remember that a living for all must be earned by all, and 
each member of society who does not by some useful action earn 
his keep increases the burden of the rest, who have to earn it for them, 

With those who are a burden from being mere drones, shirks, we 
need not further concern ourselyes here; with those who by active 
preying on their fellow members of the social body undertake to get 
a living, or more than a Hying—the means of luxury—we are here 
very much concerned. 

With those who undertake to set aside the rules of life which we 
ourselves have made and satisfy their cravings of lust, of appetite, of 
revenge, of malice by reprisals on individuals, on the community, we 
are very much concerned, 

We make law governing the relations of individuals to each other 
and their property, and we provide courts in which Individuals may 
seek redress for violations of their legal rights by other individuals, 

We make law governing the relations of individuals to the com- 
munity, and provide by law penalties for infraction of such law. The 
community as a body can not well impose such penalties, and so we 
provide courts to pass on the question of whether there has been an 
infraction of the law, and provide representatives of the community 
to prevent in such courts charges against persons accused of infrac- 
tions of the law—prosecuting officers, 

What is the duty of such a representative of the community toward 
its laws? 

It seems to me that a prosecuting officer, while and so long as he 
holds his place as the representative of the law, ought not to take 
the position that the law as it is ought not to be the law. 

The law is the will of the body politic, and we are in our places 
by the will of the body politic, put there to execute that will; and 
if we go about declaring in speech and in print that the law ought 
to be changed, so that acts which are offenses against the law will 
not be offenses, we thereby weaken our causes in the minds of the 
tribunals before whonr we must try them. 

I notice on the letterheads of this committee that the purpose of 
the organizations it represents is to encourage the enforcement of all 
the law, with especial emphasis on the eighteenth amendment and the 
Volstead Act, and I have been informed by some of your officers that 
you are particularly anxious for an expression of my views on that 
subject, 

Let me say that what my views are is not, as I see it, of much 
greater importance than what your views are. I can keep the mi- 
chinery of prosecution of violators of the law in motion, but you can 
make the results of such work effective or to a considerable extent 
impair its effectiveness. 
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At the risk of being accused of haying a single-track mind, I wish 
to repent here, in substance, a few observations I have before publicly 
made on this subject. 

In this country, under our pystem of sovernnient, the will of the 
people expressed by their vote becomes and is the rule of conduct 
which all citizens are bound to observe and which all citizens or aliens 
must be compelled to observe. That rule of conduct creates the duty 
of every inhabitant of the jurisdiction doing the voting. 

The eighteenth amendment is the aw of the land. 

The Volstend Act is the law of the land. 

Both by constitutional command of the whole people and by legisla- 
tive ennetment of their representatives in Congress, it has been decreed 
that trafic in intoxicating liquor shall cease. 

There is no room for discussion as to what the voters of the country 
have sald. > 

There is no half-way place in the command they have laid upon 
their servants chosen and appointed to administer the law. 

But, notwithstanding that the Jaw is as it is, nothwithstanding the 
will of the people is that this traffic—and, of course, the drinking of 
alcohol—shall cease, a considerable number of persons insist they will 
not obey the law and persist in the trafie to supply drink for them- 
selves and others who are willing te reward them for the chances 
they take. 

Those who engage in the business, those who furnish the business by 
buying its wares, and some who do not wish to either sell or buy 
liquer undertake to excuse the violators by saying over and over that 
this law is an infringement of personal liberty. 

They declare that since the prohibition law went into effect it has 
never been practically in effect; 

That it has been a disastrous, tragic failure; 

That the Federal Government is powerless to enforce it; because, 
they say, The instinct of personal liberty is very strong,” “ Man can 
not be made over by law,” and “ Thousands of the best citizens of the 
country have been brought into contact with the bootlegger and have 
no compunction whatever about violating the law.” 

Let us examine these propositions briefiy. 

Though some of those who make these claims and arguments may 
not, do not, have in mind a purpose to make the thing prohibited 
easier to procure and less dangerous to make and sell by those who 
would provide it, nevertheless such is the effect upon the execution of 
the law. 

Personal liberty to do what? Anything except to facilitate the 
making, sale, and use of intoxicants? Why? Any reason except that 
the use of theny may not be interfered with? 

What other result can follow the constant declaration that the law 
is not binding on the consciences of those who do not favor its pro- 
yisions because they say it interferes with personal Uberty and the 
instinct of personal liberty is very strong? What other result can fol- 
low than that juries will hesitate to convict on charges of violation 
of the law? 

What other result can follow than that those contemplating engaging 
in the traffic will be encouraged by the thought that probably, even if 
detected and arrested, conviction will not follow? 

No compunction about violating the law? Violating it how? What 
for? Anything except to provide intoxicants for somebody to drink? 

No. 

Such contentions, when made by those who do not want liquor for 
themselyes, who would not intentionally put obstacles in the way of 
enforcement of the law, must be made without realization of the effect 
of their position. 

That effect can be and is only to weaken public sentiment in favor of 
any law enforcement and to encourage ylolation of all law. 

It is only a step—and an easy one—for the man of loose moral fiber, 
who hears and reads that men of education, of standing and influence, 
aver and urge that he is not in conscience bound to give allegiance to 
one provision of the Constitution, is not in conscience bound to observe 
one statute because it interferes with his liberty to do as he pleases in 
that matter, to come to the conclusion that he is not in conscience bound 
to observe another law, and then another, which interferes with the lib- 
erty he would have to do some other act but for the law; and when he 
is told that many of the best citizens violate a part of the law without 
compunction, what conclusion can he reach but that he may violate any 
part of It without compunction? 

The difference between civilization and barbarism is in the presence 
or absence of law. 

The very idea of law in a community carries with it the surrender 
of individual freedom of action for the good of the whole body. 

In a state of barbarism one may walk or drive where he please, 
unless the “ personal liberty“ of another stronger than he interferes, 

In Washington one must drive on the right-hand side of the street. 
Why? Because the community has decided that the welfare of the 
whole, of which he is a part, demands that he be deprived of liberty 
to drive where he please and compelled to go on the right-hand side. 

Does anyone contend that “man can not be made over by law” in 
this matter? 
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Does anyone contend that because “the instinct of persenal Wherty 
is very strong“ he has a right to endanger the safety of every one 
in the street, fncluling himself, by asserting bis personal Mberty ung 
driving on the left-hand side? 

What is the difference between insuring the safety of travel by 
depriving men of their personal liberty through compelling them to 
drive on the right side. and compelling them to be sober, when driving. 
through depriving them of the means of getting drunk? 

The real source of the embarrassment to the enforcement of the law 
is not that the law interferes with personal liberty—any law which 
has any effect upon the conduct of the individuals composing society 
does that, must do that—but that so many well-intentioned persons 
thoughtlessly or following some process of unsound reasoning join hands 
with those who intentionally violate the jaw and give them ald and 
comfort in attempting to Justify their unlawful conduet. 

There is no right of personal liberty to perpetuate an institution 
which the Jaw condemns, 

In this country that the liquor traffic shall be exterminated is 
established by solemn resolution of the electorate. 

That it ought not to exist is admitted by those making the argu- 
ments and claims I have been discussing when they say either by way 
of preface or conclusion to every discussion, “ We do not desire to 
bring back intoxicating liquor; there is no intention ever to bring 
back the saloon.” Those who gay this honestly surely can not have 
thought out the result to which their arguments tend, 

The rest “do protest too much.” 

Again, if it be true that “the probibitory law has never been prac- 
tically in effect,” that “it has been a disastrous tragic failure,” that 
“the Government is powerless to enforce it,“ in what way does it 
interfere with the personal liberty of those who would drink in- 
toxicants? 

The answer is, as everybody knows, that by refsison of the existence 
of national prohibition, by reason of fits practical effect, by reason of 
the exertion of the power of the Federal Government, the traffic In 
liquor is becoming day by day more and more difficult and dangerous 
to carry on. 

As the application of the Federal power grows more strict, and the 
manufacture within the country and importation from without become 
more restricted, as tle business becomes more difficult and dangerous, 
the price of the goods dealt in rises, and right there is where the shoe 
pinches; right there is the evidence which can not be controverted, 
that the Federal Government is not “ powerless to enforce" the law. 

I maintain that to show the law, any law, is violated is not to show 
that it is not being enforced or that it can not be enforced. 

If that argument were sound, then because crimes of murder, rape, 
robbery, smuggling, stealing, and embezzlement continue to be committed 
we must say the penalties against them can not be imposed, 

No one thinks that. 

As the amount of liquor ayailable for consumption decreases and 
the price of liquor rises, and the profit per quart or per gallon in- 
creases new and keener wits and ingenuity are attracted to the busi- 
ness, new and complicated and skillful schemes aro devised for evading 
the law, and constantly increasing watchfulness, activity, and study 
required for their detection, Many of them go on for a time without 
detection. But ways of mecting and overcoming them are found, and 
can be found, for all of them. 

Recently some one made an argument that the great increase of cases 
in court for violation of the prohibitory law is an indication that the 
law is not being, and can not be, enforced. 

I submit that that increase in cases in court is an index of the activ- 
ities which have resulted In whisky being unobtainable except at an 
expense many times as great as before those activities were exerted 
by the Federal Government. 

And as the work of detection, seizure, and arrest resulting in such 
cases In court goes on, the extinction of the traffic draws so much 
nearer. 

That this trafic may be declared an evil thing and may be abated 
under the provisions of the now existing law is firmly settled by judicial 
decision of the highest court. 

What remains in the way of its complete abatement? 

The temptation to make money in the traffic, created by those who 
either willfully or thoughtlessly disregard their highest obligations to 
their country and themselves and offer and pay for violation of the law 
n bribe large enough to offset the danger of prosecution, fine, and 
imprisonment, 

To those “ thousands of the best citizens of the country who have no 
ecompunctions whatever about violating the law“ I address the ques- 
tion: Upon reflection, haying called to your attention what your uction 
really means and is in paying an outlaw for violnting the law of your 
country in order to furnish you the means of gratifying your desire for 
drink, don’t you think it better to refrain from such bribery in the 
future? 

Don't you feel that, unless you so refrain, there may be some doubt 
about your being longer entitled to the designation best citizess of the 
country "2 
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Can you afford to endanger your property, your safety, your lives, 
and the property, safety, and lives of your wives and children by teach- 
ing and practicing the doctrine of purchasing the commission of crime? 

Laying aside for the moment any consideration of your duty as citi- 
zens, docs not your interest lie the other way? 

To these who, after considering the character 
thelr nets, persist in promoting and fostering the violation of the law, 
I say that the hand of punishment shall fall as often and as heavily 
as those now charged with the duty of administering the law can cause 
it te fall. 

To you. the women of this country, I say you can by your influence 
and your votes secure the election and appointment of honest, faith- 
ful administrative officers and the discharge and retirement of those 
who prove to be dishonest, unfaithful, inefficient. 

More than this— 

Remember that the business of making, transporting, and selling 
liquor is not entered upon from the motives which incite the commis- 
sion of most other crimes—jealousy, revenge, sudden anger, ill will 
toward society gcenerally—tut oniy for profit. 

The market for the goods is the whole foundation of the great cost 
In money, time, and effort of suppression of the traffic. 

You can see to it that at no social event in your charge shall your 
tables be disgraced by the presence of unlawful liquor. 

You can, if you will, make the serving of unlawful liquor at social 
functions of your acquaintances so unpopular that it will cease. 

Will you do your part? 

I notice further on your letterheads, “Allegiance to the Constitution,” 
on the one side,“ Observance of law on the other side. 

With two such supporters staying up its hands, enforcement of the 
law must win. 

“Then came Amalek and fought with Israel in Rephidim. 

“ And Moses said unto Joshua, Choose us out men and go out and 
ght with Amalek; to-morrow I will stand on top of the hill.’ 

“So Joshua did as Moses had said to him, and fought with Amalek, 
anid Moses, Aaron, and Hur went up to the top of the hill. 

“And it came to pass, when Moses held up his hand that Israel pre- 
valled, and when he let down his hand Amalek prevailed. 

But Moses’s hands were heavy; and they took a stone and put it 
under him, and he sat thereon; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his 
hands, the one on the one side and the other on the other side, and 
his hands were steady until the going down of the sun. 

“And Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people with the edge of the 
sword.” 


and consequences of 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now 


adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May 14, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for May 14, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Second deficiency bill. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal-mining in- 
dustry. 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned 
Otücers of the line of the Navy (H. R. 11524). 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
(10 a. m.) 


To create in the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor a division of safety (H. R. 11886). 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10 a. m.) 
To provide for the deportation of certain aliens (H. R. 11489). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

512. Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting proposed- legisla- 
tion affecting an appropriation for the Department of Com- 
merce for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927 (H. Doc. No. 
379), was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the 
Committee ou Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr, SPROUL of Illinois: Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. S. 1930. An act to authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to readjust the terms of certain screen-wagon contracts, 
and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1183). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on the Library. II. R. 5683. 
A bill authorizing the appropriation of $10,000 for the erection 
of a monument or other form of memorial at Sir Walter Raleigh 
Fort on Roanoke Island, N. C., to Virginia Dare, the first child 
of English parentage to be born in America; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1154). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JEF FERS: Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislu- 
tion. H. R. 10361. A bill to authorize the Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to grant an easement to the 
Tuskegee Railroad Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1185). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 265. <A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H. R. 10821, a bill for 
the appointment of certain additional judges, and S. 2858, a 
bill to fix the salaries of certain judges of the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1186). Referred to the House 


REPORTS OF 


Calendar. 


Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 11803. A 
bill to authorize the incorporated town of Juneau, Alaska, to 
issue bonds for the construction and equipment of schools 
therein, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1187). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories. H. J. Res. 243. 
A joint resolution for the relief of special disbursing agents of 
the Alaskan Engineering Commission or of the Alaska Rail- 
road; without amendment (Rept. No. 1188). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


H. R. 92. A bill fixing postage rates on hotel room keys and 


tags; with amendment (Rept. No. 1189). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 12063, A 
bill to provide compensation for employees injured and depend- 
ents of employees killed in certain maritime employments, and 
providing for administration by the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1190). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11662. 
A bill authorizing an expenditure of tribal funds of the Crow 
Indians of Montana to employ counsel to represent them in 
their claims against the United States; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1192). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
S. 3382. A bill to appropriate tribal funds of the Klamath 
Indians to pay actual expenses of delegate to Washington, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1193). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 3613. 
An act authorizing an appropriation for n monument for Quan- 
nah Parker, late chief of the Comanche Indians; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1194). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. II. R. 5028. A 
bill for the promotion of certain officers of the United States 
Army now on the retired list; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1196). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. H. R. 11841. A bill to enable the Postmaster 
General to make contracts for the transmission of mail by 
aircraft at fixed rates per pound; with amendment (Rept. 
1197). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. HASTINGS: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 3259. 
An act authorizing the enrollment of Martha E. Brace as a 
Kiowa Indian, and directing the issuance of patents to her and 
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two others to certain lands of the Kiowa Indian Reservation, 
Okla.; without amendment (Rept. No, 1195), Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
II. R. 3665. A bill to correct the military record of Thomas 
Spurrier; with amendment (Rept. No. 1198). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 
11239. A bill to reimburse or compensate James E. Parker for 
money, clothing, and other property mispliiced or appropriated 
by United States authorities during the World War; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1199). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs, S. 2128. An 
act for the relief of Samuel Spaulding; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1200). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, £ 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Claims. S. 579. An act 
for the relief of the Georgia Cotton Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1201). Referred to the Couumfttee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SWOOPE: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 7011. A 
bill for the relief of the Houston (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce 
and the Hermann Hospital estate and Bertha E. Roy and Max 
A. Roy and J. M. Frost and J. J. Settegast and Emma Hell- 
berg and Laura Lackner and F. W. Lackner; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1202). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SWOOPE: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 7715. 
A bill for the relief of Frank W. Tucker; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1203). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. . 

Mr. SWOOPE: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 8982. A 
bill for the relief of William F. Redding; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1204). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SWOOPE: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 10558. A 
bill for the relief of William, Meyer; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1205). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (S. 3330) for the relief of Thomas G. Peyton; Com- 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 7011) for the relief of the Houston (Tex.) 
Chamber of Commerce and the Hermann Hospital estate and 
Bertha E. Roy and Max A. Roy and J. M. Frost and J. J. 
Settegast and Emma Hellberg and Laura Lackner and F. W. 
Lackner; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as fellows: 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12144) to amend 
the Federal intermediate credit banks act of 1923; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. UPDIKE: A bill (H. R. 12145) authorizing an ap- 
propriation for construction and installation of permanent 
buildings, utilifies, and appurtenances at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind.; to the Committee on Military Affairs.- 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 12146) for the appor- 
tionment of Representatives in Congress among the several 
States under the Fourteenth Census; to the Committee on the 
Census, 

By Mr. McLEOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 253) to award 
recognition in the name of Congress to Lieut. Commander 
Richard E. Byrd and the members of his polar expedition; to 
the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 254) relat- 
ing to the establishment of commodity quantity units for gen- 
eral use in merchandising after 1935; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Mexsures. 

By Mr. WINTER: Resolution (H. Res. 266) providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 10356, to provide for the storage for 
diversion of the waters of the North Platte River and construe- 
tion of the Casper-Alcova reclamation project; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introdnced und severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 12147) granting a pension to 
Arabella E. Skinner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICE: A bill (H. R. 12148) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Sanders; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York (by request): A bill (II. R. 
12149) for the relief of Edmond Weil, Isidore Weil, and Ferdi- 
nand Well, copartners doing business under the firm name and 
Style of Alphonse Weil and Brothers; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 12150) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza Parke; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CLAGUE: A bill (H. R. 12151) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth McClarg; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 12152) for the relief of 
Deut, Allcroft & Co., A. J. Baker Co. (Inc.), Horwitz & Arbib 
(Inc.), aud Richard Eyans & Sons Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (II. R. 12153) for the relief 
of Franees Macdonald; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 12154) granting un increase 
5 peusion to Nancy Beatty; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. LARSEN: A bill (H. R. 12155) for the relief of 
Fred R. Crandall; to the Conmittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 12156) for the relief 
of Hugh S. Gibson; to the Comniittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A biii (H. R. 12157) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harriet A. Watson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 12158) for the relief of Edward 
R. Daum; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 12159) granting an increase 
of pension to Lueindu Bullock; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12160) granting an increase of pension to 
Celestin Parrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 12161) to renew and extend 
certain letters patent to George Becker; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 12162) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate W. Sawyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. - 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12103) granting 
a pension to Esincrelda Vreeland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (II. R. 12164) granting a pension 
to Clara Mateer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12165) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret J. Folsom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (HI. R. 12166) for the relief of 
Joseph Franklin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXIE, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2174. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Wabash 
County, III., urging the passuge of the Haugen bill and protest- 
ing against the adoption of the Tincher bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

2175. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the Seventh 
Annual Convention, National League of Women Voters, urging 
Jaw enfurcement; to the Committees on the Judiciary. 

2176. By Mr. DOUGLASS: Petition of the Intercolonial Club, 
of Boston, Mass., that Canadians now legally residing in the 
United States, who came to this country from Canada from 1906 
to 1917, during which period our Immigration Bureau failed 
to make record of entries from Canada, be permitted to file 
first naturalization papers without leaving the country here- 
after and reentering, with resulting excessive inconvenience and 
expense; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2177. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Mr. Peter Nelson,, of 
Plano, Til., and other individuals, urging support of the Haugen 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2178. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Tanners Shoe Mannufac- 
turing Co., 493 0 Street, Boston, Mass., reconimending ently und 
favorable consideration of the McKellar bill (S. 3544), providing 
for a revision of postal rates; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 
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2179. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of J. K. Gilbert and 49 other 
residents of Calhoun County, Mich., protesting against the pas- 
sage of compulsory Sunday observance legislation for tho Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2180. By Mr. KUNZ: Resolution adopted by the directors of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, favoring the enactment 
of Federal legislation needed to complete the Illinois waterway ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2181. By Mr. LINEBERGHR: Petition of Mr. Ralph Stuckey, 
of Rosamond, Calif., and approximately 30 other citizens, pro- 
testing against passage of House bill 7179; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

2182. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Turners and Rogersville, Mo., protesting against the passage 
of House bills 7179 and 7822, compulsory Sunday observance 
bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2183. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Hot Springs Game Pro- 
tective Association, Hot Springs, N. Mex, G. W. Caldwell, 
president, indorsing Senate bill 2015, the establishment of fish 
hatchery in New Mexico; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

2184. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Resolution of the 
Minnesota Conference of the Evangelical Church, for enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Volstead Act and opposing any 
modification ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2185. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Joseph 
Beal, of Albany, N. Y., favoring the passage of Senate bill 
3348, to extend the time for the privilege to construct neces- 
sary canals and dams on United States Government land; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

2186. Also, petition of Adolph Lofaro, of No. 9325 One hun- 
dred and forty-third Street, Jamaica, Long Island, favoring the 
passage of the Capper-Kelly bill (H. R, 11); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2187. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of Mrs. E. C. Green, Fred 
E. Goss, Leon Harslip, and others, protesting against the en- 
actment of Sunday observance bills; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 


SENATE 
Fnipax, May 14, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, May 10, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 3440. An act to regulate the interstate transportation of 
black bass, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4116. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the north branch of the Susqnehanna River from 
the city of Wilkes-Barre to the borough of Dorranceton, Pa. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 8313. An act to allot lands to living children on the 
Crow Reservation, Mont. ; 

H. R. 9463. An act to provide for the prompt disposition of 
disputes between carriers and their employees, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 9872. An act to carry into effect provisions of the con- 
vention between the United States and Great Britain to regu- 
late the level of Lake of the Woods concluded on the 24th day 
of February, 1925; 

H. R. 9875. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the United States 
marine hospital reservation and improvements thereon at De- 
troit, Mich., and to acquire a suitable site in the same locality 
and to erect thereon a modern hospital for the treatment of 
the beneficiaries of the United States Public Health Service, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 7, 1924; 

S. 85. An act to correct the status of certain commissioned 
officers of the Nayy appointed thereto pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress approved June 4, 1920; 

S. 96. An act to amend the national defense act approved 
June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating to 
retirement; 
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S. 952. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to de- 
liver to the State of Georgia the silver service presented to the 
United States for the battleship Georgia; 

S. 1480. An act to authorize the President to detail officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps to assist the governments of the Latin-American Repub- 
lics in military and naval matters; 

S. 2058. An act for the relief of members of the band of the 
United States Marine Corps who were retired prior to June 30, 
1922, and for the relief of members transferred to the Dleet 
Marine Corps Reserve; 

S. 2828. An act to provide for forfeiture of pay of persons in 
the military and naval services of the United States who are 
absent from duty on account of the direct effects of the in- 
temperate use of alcoholic liquor or habit-forming drugs or 
because of venereal disease; 

S. 2876. An act for the purchase of a tract of land adjoining 
the United States target range at Auburn, Me.: 

S. 3080. An act to authorize payment of expenses of the 
Washington-Alaska military cable and telegraph system out of 
receipts of such system as an operating expense; and 

5.3550. An act providing for an inspection of the Kennesaw 
Mountain and Lost Mountain and other battle fields in the 
State of Georgia. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris Lenroot Sackett 
Bayard Fess McKellar Sheppard 
Blease Frazier McMaster Shipstead 
Borah George McNary Shortridge 
Bratton Gerry Mayfield Simmons 
Broussard Gillett Means Smoot 
Bruce Gott Metcalf Stanfield 
Butler Gooding Moses Steck 
Cameron Greene Neely Stephens 
Caraway Hale Norbeck ‘Trammell 
Copeland Harreld Norris Tyson 
Couzens Harris Nye Underwood 
Cummings Harrison Oddle Walsh 
Curtis Heflin Overman Warren 
Dale Johnson Phipps Watson 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Pine Weller 
DiN Jones, Wash. Pittman Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Williams 
Edwards Keyes keed, Mo, Willis 
ernst King Robinson, Ark, 

Fernald La Vollette Robinson, Ind. 


I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
I will 


Mr. CURTIS. 
Carrer] is absent on account of a death in his family. 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Howett] is detained from the Senate because of a death in 
his family. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. 
FETOHER]J is necessarily absent owing to illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

MEMORIAL 


Mr. ASHURST presented a memorial numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Prescott, Ariz., remonstrating against the 
passage of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday ob- 
seryance in the District of Columbia, or any other legislation 
of a religious character, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Immigration, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 3859) to validate certain declarations of in- 
tentions; and 

A bill (H. R. 11204) exempting from the provisions of the 
immigration act of 1924 certain Spanish subjects residents of 
Porto Rico on April 11, 1899. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10827) to provide more 
effectively for the national defense by increasing the efficiency 
of the Air Corps of the Army of the United States, and for 
other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 830) thereon. 

Mr. ERNST, from the Select Committee on Revision of the 
Laws, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10000) to con- 
solidate, codify, and reenact the general and permanent laws 
of the United States in force December 7, 1925, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 832) thereon. 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 11318) to provide for the publication of the 
Còde of the Laws of the United States with index, reference 
tables, appendix, and so forth, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No, 833) thereon. 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
meree, to which was referred the bill (S. 2059) to provide for 
regulating trafic in certain clinical thermometers, and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No, 834) thereon, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills; reported 
that on to-day that committee presented to the President of the 
United Stites the following enrolled bills: 

S. 85. An act to correct the status of certain commissioned 
officers of the Navy appointed thereto pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the net of Congress approved June 4, 1920; 

S. 06. An act to amend the national defense act, approved 
June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating 
to retirement ; 

8.952. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to de- 
liver to the State of Georgia the silver service presented to the 
United States for the battleship Georgia; 

S. 1480. An act to nuthorize the President to detail officers 
nud enlisted men of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps to assist the Governments of the Latin-American Repub- 
lies in military and naval matters; 

S. 2058. An act for the relief of members of the band of the 
United States Marine Corps who were retired prior to June 30, 
1922, and for the relief of members transferred to the Fleet 
Murine Corps Reserve; 

S. 2828. An act to provide for forfeiture of pay of persons in 
the military and naval services of the United States who are 
absent from duty on account of the direct effects of the intem- 
perate use of alcoholic liquor or habit-forming drugs or because 
of venereal disease; 

S. 2876. An act for the purchase of a tract of land adjoining 
the United States target range at Auburn, Me.; 

S. 3080. An act to authorize payment of expenses of the 
Washington-Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph System out 
of receipts of such system as an operating expense; and 

S. 3550. An act providing for an inspection of the Kennesaw 
Mountain and Lost Mountain and other battle fields in the 
State of Georgia, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, und referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4251) to amend and supplement the naturalization 
laws, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration, 

By Mr. MeN ARX: 5 

A bill (8. 4252) setting aside certain land in Douglas 
County, Oreg., as a summer camp for Boy Scouts; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands aud Surveys. 

A bill (S. 4253) for the determination and payment of cer- 
tain claims against the Choctaw Indians enrolled as Mississippi 
Choctaws; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

A bill (S. 4254) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
A. Hayden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 4255) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
E. Willey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A bill (S. 4256) for the relief of George C. Hussey; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4257) granting an increase of pension to Sarah P. 
Tyrer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4258) to revise the boundary of the Sequoia 
Nutional Park, Calif., and to change the name of said park to 
Rooseyelt-Sequoia National Park; to the Committee on Publie 
Lands and Suryeys. 

By Mr. ERNST; 

A bill (S. 4259) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Burchett (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions,- 

By Mr, SACKETT: 

A bill (S. 4260) granting an increase of pension to Sallie 
Rice (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 
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By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 4261) relating to patents issued pursuant to de- 
crees of the Court of Private Land Claims; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. STANFIRLD: 0 

A bill (S. 4262) to amend section 3466 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RETIREMENT OF CLASSIFIED CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 786) to amend the 
act entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other purposes,“ approved May 
22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


GRAIN FUTURE EXCHANGES 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
222), which was read; 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be directed to transmit 
to the Senate a full and complete transeript of the report or reports 
made to the Secretary of Agriculture by the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion in response to the order issued to the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion by the Secretary of Agriculture on or about the 18th day of 
March, 1025, which order directed the sald Grain Futures Administra- 
tion to make a full and immediate investigation and careful study 
of the situntion which had existed on grain future exchanges during 
tho first months of the year 1925 and to ascertain the cause of the 
wide fluctuations in the price of wheat during said months, 


Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the resolution may go over under 
the rule. I have not had a chance to look into it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 


PROPOSED REGISTRATION AND LICENSING OF VEGETABLE INDUSTRY 


Mr. FERRIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
223), Which was read: 


Whereas allegations have been made that the Department of Agri- 
culture is about to put into effect a plan of registration and license 
for the fruit and vegetable industry ; and 

Whereas it is alleged that said proposal is without lawful authority 
in that Congress has enacted no legislation authorizing or permitting 
such action by the Department of Agriculture; and 

Whereas it is alleged that said proposal, if made effective, will con- 
stitute the Department of Agriculture a regulating and controlling 
agency of the Federal Government to control, regulate, and supervise 
the business operations of this private Industry ; and 

Whereas it is alleged that a large number of those engaged in said 
industry, particularly growers and shippers of fruits and vegetables, 
and numerous growing and shipping organizations are opposed to said 
proposal of the Department of Agriculture; and 

Whereas it is alleged that although those opposed to said proposal 
have filed protests with the Department of Agriculture directly, and 
through the Senators and Representatives of their respective States, 
requesting an opportunity to present their objections to the proposal 
and be heard thereon, the department has refused to give any heed 
to such protests, or to give those objecting and protesting an oppor- 
tunity to be heard: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate is hereby authorized and empowered to inquire into said plan 
and proposal of the Department of Agriculture and all the allegations 
referred to herein pertaining thereto; to require the department to 
furnish any and all Information or data regarding sald proposal, to- 
gether with all steps taken in relation thereto, and to conduct hear- 
ings at which all interested parties may have full and equal opportunity 
to be heard; be it further. 

Resolved, That if this resolution be adopted, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is directed to hold in abeyance the said plan of the depart- 
ment proposing to effect the registration and licensing of the fruit and 
yegetable industry of the United States. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution may 
go over under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over under the rule. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator wants the resolution to go to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, I have no objec- 
tion to that reference. 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Except for the request to refer the resolution, it would go over 
until the next day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Would the Senator prefer to have it go 
to the committee instead of having it go over a day and be 
considered to-morrow? 

Mr. FERRIS. The Senator from Kansas having suggested 
a reference to the committee, let it be referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Porestry. 


ALBERT REID 


Mr. SMOOT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 224), 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and 
directed to pay, from the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund 
of the Senate, to Albert Reid, the sum of $200 for expert services 
rendered by him to the Committee on Finance during the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, first session, in compiling, editing, and indexing hearings, 
reports, and bills relating to the revenue act of 1926, 


PROGRESS OF POST-OFFICE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp a very interesting letter which 
I have received relating to the progress of the railroads and 
postal development of the country, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is us follows: 


Usrrep States Post Orricr, 
DIVISION OF FINANCE, OFFICH OF ASSISTANT POSTMASTER, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, y 
315 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Frtenp: Three cheers for Uncle Sam and progress! 

I am giving thanks to-day. This is not Thanksgiving Day, but it is 
an auspicious occasion. The virgin plane, Miss Dallas, takes flight 
with her first cargo of mail. The prayers of the city and Nation go 
with her. I am thankful for progress; not the least thing for which I 
am thankful is the fact that I was born in America. We are living in 
a wonderful age. People now gladly embrace the new ideas and juven- 
tions which make for progress and higher civilization, Authentic 
records give us the following information: 

“In March, 1829, under President Jackson’s administration, the 
Postmaster General was first made a member of the President's Cabinet. 
Mail was first carried by steam railroads in 1834. The period following 
1863 was one of transition from stage conch to railroad transportation. 

“Primitive and crude at first, a bid for railroad service stipulated 
that the department must reduce the required rate of speed to 11 miles 
an hour.” 

In this connection I subniit the following interesting facts regarding 
mail service : 

In 1828 the school board of Lancaster, Ohio, refused to permit the 
schoolhouse to be used for the discussion of whether or not railroads 
were practical. This decision has been brought to light by an old 
document, reading as follows: 


“SATAN AND THE RAILROADS 


“You are welcome to use the schoolhouse to debate all proper ques- 
tions in, but such things as railroads and telegraphs are impossibilities 
and rank infidelity. There is nothing in the word of God about them. 
If God had designed that His intelligent creatures should travel at the 
frightful speed of 15 miles an hour, by steam, He would have clearly 
foretold it through His holy prophets. It is a device of Satan to lead 
immortal souls down to hell.” 

In 1832 there was a sort of railroad between Philadelphia and New 
York, on which the train usually got about as far as Trenton. Parallel- 
ing this railroad was a contract mail route on which the mail carrier 
had a contract with the Postmaster General to carry the mail on horse- 
back at a certain sum per trip. The mail was carried in bags thrown 
across the horse’s back. The mail carrier conceived the idea that it 
would be better to leave the horse at home and take the bags of mail 
on the train. This worked all right for a time, but one day the train 
broke down and some one reported him to the Postmaster General. He 
promptly received a letter from the Postmaster General (which letter 
is on record in the Post Office Department) stating it had come to the 
attention of the Post Office Department that he “ had broken his con- 
tract by abandoning the horse and carrying the mail in a train”; that 
“nobody had little sense enough to think that trains would ever run 
regularly enough and fast enough to afford that kind of communication 
which the Post Office Department must haye,” and that if he did not 
want to lose his job he had better stay off the train and get back on 
his horse. 

Hon. Sam Houston, first United States Senator from Texas, serving 
from 1845 until 1861, Introduced the first resolution for an appropria- 
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tion of funds and appointment of a committee to investigate the possi- 
bility of air mail service, 

No doubt the coming generation will witness even greater progress 
than we have. Here's hoping you and yours may live to see and enjoy 
these coming wonders, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. Luna. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on May 13, 1926, 
the President had approved and signed the following acts: 

ef 2733. An act for the relief of the State of North Carolina; 
an 

S. 3037. An act to provide retirement for the Nurse Corps of 
the Army and Navy. 


MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGES 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norpecx] to proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 2607, entitled “A bill for the purpose 
of more effectively mecting the obligations of the existing 
migratory-bird treaty with Great Britain by the establishment 
of migratory-bird refuges,” and so forth. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the effect of this bill is so far- 
reaching upon the sportsmen of this country that I think 
amendments are needed to it of such a nature that the bill 
should not be taken up for consideration at this time. “ think 
the bill should be laid aside and some amendments to it con- 
sidered and agreed upon before it is brought up in the Senate 
for discussion. I am particularly concerned about section 9 
of the bill, because if the bill shall pass, as section 9 now 
stands, everybody who wants to do any hunting in the United 
States will have to take out a Federal license, unless he wants 
to hunt only on land which he owns or shall have leased. That 
means that as soon as any man in the country goes out to hunt 
and obtains a Federal license we must have Federal inspectors 
in those communities to see that he does not violate that license. 
Under this bill we are going to set up a system of game wardens 
all over the United States. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield for a question? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Is not that exactly what we have under the 
present migratory bird treaty act? 

Mr. DILL. We have no such law as the one now proposed. 

Mr. NORBECK. Wherein is the difference? 

Mr. DILL. The difference is that this bill provides that 
everybody who goes hunting must obtain a Federal license. If 
he shall get a Federal license, the money goes in the Treasury, 
and 40 per cent of it may be spent in the employment of Fed- 
eral game wardens. The number of game wardens in this 
country would thereby be multiplied tremendously. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to say for the information of the 
Senator that, according to the best estimate I can make, the 
bill will possibly call for the appointment of one or two war-. 
dens for each State. My State, for instance, at the present 
time has 15 or 16 State wardens. 

Mr. DILL, Why not limit in this bill the amount that may 
be expended for game wardens? 

Mr. NORBECK. The opposition to this bill comes from two 
sources. Primarily this is a bill to establish bird refuges. The 
establishment of shooting grounds is one feature of the bill, but 
primarily it is to protect game from extinction. The opposition 
is from those who want no hunting whatever, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, it comes from those who want a free 
license to hunt and do not want any interference by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator can make that characterization of 
those of us who are opposed to this bill if he wants to. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator on yesterday stated his op- 
position to the bill. 

Mr. DILL. What I said was that I was opposed to creating 
bird sanctuaries and having a portion of them used as public 
shooting grounds, and this morning I am talking about the 
proposal to make every man in the United States who wants to 
go out and hunt, unless he hunts on his own ground, buy a 
Federal license, the proceeds of such licenses to the amount of 
40 per cent to be used to pay game wardens who will be Federal 
appointees. 

Mr. NORBECK. Let me correct the Senator's statement. 
Not every man who wants to hunt but every man who wants 
to hunt migratory birds must take out a Federal license to 
do so. 

Mr. DILL. Oh, well, migratory birds. 

Mr. NORBECK. It does not apply to any other game, 
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Mr. DILL. If he does not hunt anything but jack rabbits, 
it is all right; but a man who goes out hunting wants to be 
able to shoot whatever game is available to be shot at. I see 
no necessity, because we want to enact a law to establish sanc- 
tuarles for birds, to establish bird reserves, that we should 
enlarge the bill so as to provide a great Federal system of 
game wardens in this country. I think most of the States 
have bird reserves or sanctuaries for game; I approve of them 
most heartily; I think they are very desirable; but we do not 
allow anyone to hunt on them; at least that is not allowed in 
my State, and I do not think it is allowed in most States. 

Mr. NORBECK. They will not be permitted to be hunted on 
under this bill. 

Mr. DILL. This bill specifically provides for granting of 
licenses to hunt on certain lands to be purchased by the com- 
mission. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; on certain parts of them; in other 
words, the proposed law does establish grounds on which there 
may be no hunting, whereas at the present time there are no 
such grounds. Therefore it is a conservation measure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to inquire, since the jack 
rabbit has been spoken of in a disrespectful manner here this 
morning 

Mr. DILL. Not disrespectfully. 5 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why the jack rabbit's rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities should not be guarded and why his off- 
spring should not be conserved quite as much as those of a 
jacksnipe? What is the difference in principle? 

Mr. DILL. I simply stated in answer to the Senator from 
South Dakota that a man might be able to shoot a jack rabbit 
without a Federal license, but that was about the only game 
animal he might shoot, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What I want to know of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is, if birds are to be protected why we 
should refuse to include jack rabbits? Why should we not 
look after the jack rabbit? He certainly is as innocent and 
inoffensive as is any of the birds. Why should we confine our 
affection and our protection to birds? There is not anything 
I know of that is more enthralling than to watch an able- 
bodied jack rabbit undertake to beat a greyhound across an 80- 
acre piece of ground. That is the most sportsmanlike element 
of the whole hunting business. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, we do not haye sanctuaries for jack 
rabbits. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why not? 
sanctuaries be made places of refuge for jack rabbits? 
should the jack rabbit be excluded? 

Mr. DILL. I have no desire to discriminate against the 
jack rabbit, but this bill does not include jack rabbits, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I know the Senator has no such 
desire, but I think the Senator from 
entirely from the realm of his affectionate regard this most 
innocent of all animals, the jack rabbit. 

More than that, during the long hard winters that occur in 
the North when the farmers are oppressed by hard times the 
jack rabbit is of a great deal more account, so far as meat is 
concerned, than is the jacksnipe. I am just inquiring from the 
Senator from South Dakota why he has overlooked the jack 
rabbit? 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Missouri 
Cesires to offer an amendment to include the jack rabbit, I am 
sure the Senate will be glad to consider it. 

Mr. DILL. I think it would be about as reasonable to have 
a sanctuary for jack rabbits for a certain period of the year, 
and then cut off a certain area and say that a man can get a 
license and go in and shoot them on one side of the line thus 
established, as it is to have a bird sanctuary and to say, “On 
this side you can shoot birds and on the other side you can 
not.” 

The reason that I think this bill ought not to be considered 
in its present form, without being entirely changed, is that there 
has been a propaganda abroad in this country for migratory 
bird sanctuaries. We have all received letters and telegrams 
nud have been called out and Interviewed, and been asked in 
the name of the sportsmen of the country to help enact legis- 
lation that will give us bird sanctuaries. I do not know but 
what I myself have written letters—I think I haye—saying I 
was not opposed to such legislation, but was in favor of it. 
However, when I come to look at this bill I find that instead of 
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being a bird sanctuary bill merely it is a bill to set up a lot of 
game wardens in this country and make every man who wants 
to do any hunting obtain a Federal license, 40 per cent of the 
proceeds of such license to be used in the administration of 
the law. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I want again to correct the 
Senator, A very small part of the hunting of this country is 
for migratory birds. The bill does not include partridges or 
quail or prairie chickens or pheasants and other game of that 
nature which is covered by the State laws. Under this bill 
possibly one or two Federal wardens might be appointed in the 
I am sorry that it will not be possible to provide for 
more, so that the law may be adequately enforced. 

Mr. DILL. I think the Senator would Uke to haye all game 
regulated from Washington, D. C. The Senator said a while 
ego that those of us who are opposing this bill were in favor of 
free shooting without any restriction. 

Mr. NORBECK. No; the Senator asserted that he wanted 
sanctuaries but objected to the shooting. 


Mr. DILL. I said shooting in bird sanctuaries. 
Mr. NORBECK. The bill does not provide for shooting in 
sanctuaries. I wish to correct the Senator in that respect. 


The shooting is to be on the shooting grounds. 

Mr. DILL. Yes; the Government buys a certain area of 
ground, and it says that ground is a bird sanctuary, but a 
certain part of it is a shooting ground. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Government might buy two areas of 
ground and have one used as a sanctuary and the other as a 
shooting ground. 

Mr. DILL. Why buy the shooting ground? 

Mr. NORBECK. Why not? 

Mr. DILL. Why should the Government provide a Federal 
shooting ground for people who live in a particular community? 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
why should the Government enact game laws at all? Why 
should it take any interest in game? 

Mr. DILL. Because it is desired to preserve the game and 
make it possible to have shooting. 

Mr. TYSON, Exactly; but is it desired that only men who 
have fortunes and can hire places may shoot, or is it desired 
that the general public may have the right to shoot? 

Mr. DILL. Of course, if the Government is going into the 
business of supplying shooting grounds in every community 
that is one thing, but if it is to go into the business of supplying 
bird sanctuaries in certain sections of the country and then 
establishing shooting grounds alongside of them, which will 
only serve a few people who live there, it is quite a different 
thing. 

The proposal to establish bird sanctuaries, the proposal to 
establish bird reserves in this country is not new. Practically 
every State has them; practically every State has places where 
game is protected. I know that in my State there is not an 
hour of the day or night in winter or summer when anybody 
can shoot game on those reserves. In case he does, he is prose- 
cuted, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Even though State laws are sufficiently 
rigid, and even though they are fully enforced, does the Senator 
believe that the individual States would find it possible to 
protect migratory birds? 

Mr. DILL. I think they protect them reasonably well. All 
of our States have game laws protecting migratory birds as 
well as other birds. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Those laws merely protect them during 
the time they are within the borders of the State. 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. KENDRICK. 
State lines? 

Mr. DILL, The States do not provide any shooting grounds 
for the birds to alight in and be shot at by hunters who pay for 
licenses. 

Mr. KENDRICK. But that is quite aside from the question. 

Mr. DILL. That is a part of this bill, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Many species of birds travel clear across 
the Nation, and even beyond. The Senator does not believe 
that kind of game can be protected by the enforcement of State 
laws, does he? 

Mr. DILL. Well, I think each State has taken care of the 
game pretty well. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Im so far as they can protect it they have 
done so, but many birds travel across the country. They haye 
their point of starting, we will say, across the border in Can- 
ada and finish their trip on the Guif of Mexico, or even beyond. 
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Mr. DILL. Of course, as the Senator knows, they do not go 
in one straight flight; they stop in the marshes, pools, lakes, 
and rivers along the way. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I ask the Senator if he does not believe 
that is one of the reasons why we should have bird sanctuaries? 

Mr, DILL. I am not objecting to bird sanctuaries. What I 
am objecting to is creating a bird sanctuary and then estab- 
lishing a public shooting ground alongside of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. LENROO G. In the Senator’s State there are large pub- 
lic areas where hunters can shoot; but what has the Senator to 
say about the sitnation that exists in practically all the States 
east of the Rocky Mountains, where, especially with regard to 
ducks, which during their flights alight for feeding, the pre- 
serves in such localities are being bought up entirely by 
wealthy sportsmen, and the poor boy has no chance to shoot 
unless the public provides some means whereby he may do so? 

Mr. DILL. I think that is a matter that ought to be handled 
by the States rather than by the Federal Government. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, But, Mr. President, if the Senator 
will pardon me 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The small boy who has no place 
to hunt is then expected to go 300 or 400 miles away from his 
home to one of these sanctuaries. That is the provision which 
is being made for him by this bill. Let us get the poor boy 
out of our heads. This is a biil that was prepared and hus 
been financed by the manufacturers of shotguns, and I am 
going to prove it before the day is over. 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President, the argument runs right back to 
the point I started with in this discussion, namely, that if this 
bill shall pass, we are going to have such a condition that 
every man who wants to go out and hunt game birds must first 
buy a Federal license, the money to be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, or to the Postmaster General, I think 
it is—I am not certain about the details—— 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. NORBECK. It is not correct to say that every man 
who wants to hunt must buy a Federal license. 

Mr. DILL. If he wishes to hunt migratory game birds, it is. 

Mr. NORBECK. In the first place, no license is required 
if a man hunts on his own land even if he hunts migratory 
birds; and, in the second place, there is no license required 
for boys under 16 years of age. 

Mr. DILL. I am not talking abont boys of 16 years or 
under. Let us talk about the man who owns a quarter of a 
section of land somewhere, and can not do any hunting beyond 
it without being arrested. What this bill ought to do is to 
provide for bird sanctuaries that are desired—I have no objec- 
tion to that—and then provide that the birds in those sanctu- 
aries shall be protected there. I huve no objection o the ap- 
peintment of Federal officials for that purpose. What I object 
to is providing an enormous Federal fund here and then pro- 
viding that 40 per cent of it can be used in the adininistration 
of this law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the bill provides or an np- 
propriation of $50,000 from the Treasury to establish a great 
bureau here. 

Mr. DILL. To start with, yes; but they propose to- maintain 
it by the funds that come in from these licenses. The Senator 
from South Dakota said a while ago that he did not expect to 
have more than two game wardens in a State. Then why 
does not the bill limit the amount that can be spent for game 
wardens? The Senator knows that they are talking about hav- 
ing from one to five million dollars a year come in to this fund. 

Mr. NORBECK. Some people talk about one to five mil- 
lions. Some people talk all kinds of figures. There is no 
roof on the imagination, 

Mr. DILL. What does the Senator think the receipts will be? 

Mr. NORBECK. From half a million dollars to a million. 

Mr. DILL. Let us say from half a million dollars to a 
million, then. Forty per cent of half a million dollars is 
$200,000, and 40 per cent of a million dollars is $400,000. 

Mr. NORBEGCK. All right. Divide that up between 48 
Stutes and the Territory of Alaska, and how many game war- 
deus do you get in each place? 

Mr. DILL. Of course, I am taking the Senator’s limit of 
half a million to a million dollars, of which 40 per cent would 
be $200,000 or $400,000. The Senator, of course, assumes that 
there will not be over a million people in this country that 
will want to hunt these migratory birds. The Senator must 
know that there are two or three times that many people who 
hunt them, and nobody is going to be deterred by a $1 license. 
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The license rate is fixed at $1 so that anybody will feel free 
to buy a license; but underneath is the proposition of setting 
up a lot of Federal game wardens all over the United States. 
If the Senater wants to limit them to one or two to a State, 
why does he not put such a limitation in the bill? Why does 
he not limit the amount of money that can be spent for this 
sort of business? Instead of that we have thrust before us 
here a bill with a possibility of spending a million or two 
milion dollars for its administration. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yicld? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TYSON. I wish to say that in reporting on this bill the 
Secretary of Agriculture specifically states that 40 per cent of 
the receipts will be necessary in order to enforce it properly. 


Mr. DILL. How is he going to enforce it? 

Mr. TYSON. He will enforce it in the usual way. 

Mr. DILL. What is the usual way? 

Mr. TYSON. That is to say, by having game wardens and 
other things. Game wardens are not the only things they are 
going to spend money for. Let me read what he says: 


The 60-40 per cent division of the funds is entirely satisfactory to 
the department, but a reduction below 40 per cent of the receipts 
would not provide ‘sufficient funds for the proper enforcement and 
administration of the laws mentioned and would not meet with the 
approval of the department, 


There are many other things that this money would be used 
for besides game wardens. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator says “many other things.” 
have some of them. 

Mr. TYSON. As a matter of fact, a great many things are 
done in order to protect game in the matter of their health, 
their dying out, and doing other things that have to be done 
by other departments. 

Mr. DILL. Is this fund to be used for propagation? 

Mr. TYSON. It is to be used for any purpose that is neces- 
sary to protect and defend and look after the game of the 
United States. 

Mr. DIL. Is this a bill to propagate birds? 

Mr. TYSON. Anything that is necessary to preserve the 
game of the United States. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator knows and we all know that this 
money is to be used for the enforcement of the law in the ordi- 
nary way, and that is by game wardens. The Department of 
Agriculture approves using 40 per cent of it for that purpose. 
I am not surprised at that. I never knew a man who is given 
power to appoint men who did not want power to appoint all 
that the law would let him appoint; and of course these men 
would like to build up a system of Federal officials throughout 
this country to control the migratory birds and have them 
around everywhere watching everybody who has a license, If 
this is primarily a bird sanctuary bill, then I think it ouglit 
to be written from tlie standpoint of establishing a bird sanc- 
tnary, instead of being primarily a public shooting bill, for 
that is what it is. 

Mr. KENDRICK. 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask the Senator in all fairness 
if he wouid favor the establishment of bird sanctuaries without 
providing some means to protect the birds in the sanctuaries. 

Mr. DILL. Oh, no. I said a moment ago that if we estab- 
lish these bird sanctuaries I am in favor of haying provision 
in the law for men to protect the birds in the sanctuaries, and 
I would not let any shooters go in and shoot there or in any 
public grounds alongside of them either. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator from South Dakota insists 
that no shooting is to be allowed within the sanctuary. 

Mr. DILL. No; they call the part where they allow shooting 
a public shooting ground. They do not call that a sanctuary. 
That is the only difference. 

Mr, KENDRICK. In the protection of the birds, would the 
Senator prefer a direct appropriation for that purpose or would 
he prefer the charging of fees for licenses for hunting? 

Mr. DILL. I would prefer a direct appropriation to buy 
whatever bird sanctuaries are necessary. I am not in favor 
of a Federal license for the shooting of migratory birds. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Do the laws of the Senator's State pro- 
yide for licenses for hunting? 

Mr. DILL. They do, to be paid to each county for a county 
license, or you may buy a State license. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does the Senator have any information 
that there is any surplus of game wardens under such provi- 
sions of law in his own State? 

Mr. DILL. Well, we have enough game wardens, and I want 
to say that some of the most contemptible characters that I 
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know in the sporting world are some of these game wardens, | 
who try to trap men into violations of the law. 8 

Mr, KENDRICK. The Senator's experience along that line 
has been somewhat different from mine. F 

Mr. DILL. I have had some experience as a prosecuting 
attorney where I had to prosecute their cases, and I know some- 
thing of their methods, and I do not approve of them. I want 
to say in fairness that the rank and file of them do a great 
service. The rank and file of them are fair. The rank and file 
of them are really trying to protect the game «nd are not trying 
to ensnare the hunters. I want to be fair in what I say in 
regard to them, but it is the exceptions that discredit the whole 
force, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Exactly. Now, is it not true, and does 
not the Senator recognize the fact, that the present force is 
entirely inadequate to administer the law over such vast ter- 
ritory as we find in the West, even under favorable conditions? 

Mr. DILL. I can not agree with the Senator that the pres- 
ent force is inadequate; but if it is inadequate, the matter 
ought to be taken care of by the State, and we ought not to 
set up a Federal game commission here in Washington, D. C., 
to extend out all over the United States. I am opposed to that. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if he knows how many game wardens there are in the United 
States now? 

Mr. DILL. No; I do not know how many there are in the 
United States. 

Mr. TYSON. There are just 47, as I understand. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator means Federal game wardens? 

Mr. TYSON. Yes; Federal game wardens. 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator from South Dakota will put in 
his bill a provision that there should be only one game warden 
in each State in addition to the present ones, and then limit 
this bill to a bird sanctuary bill, I should not object to it. 

Mr. TYSON. I will ask the Senator if he thinks that one 
game warden in a great State will be able to enforce the game 
laws in any State of the Union, even in Rhode Island? 

Mr. DILL. Oh, no; because the game laws are going to be 
enforced by the county game wardens and their deputies. 

Mr. TYSON. Does the Senator think they are absolutely 
enforced now as they should be? 

Mr. DILL. I think they do pretty well. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, answering the Senator's ques- 
tion a moment ago as to what the additional funds of 40 per 
cent were to be used for, I should like to read what the report 
Says: 

For the enforcement and administration of this act, the migratory 
bird treaty act, and the Lacey Act; for investigating and preventing 
losses caused by alkali poisoning, oil pollution, and from other causes; 
and for the payment of all other expenses Incident to this legislation, 
including those of the Post Office Departwent in connection with the 
issuance of licenses. 


Mr. DILL. I do not see that the Senator mentions anything 
that can not be done by these game wardens in the open shoot- 
ing season. It comes right back to the fact that the money is 
going to be used for game wardens. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Muy I suggest to the Senator from 
Washington that the 47 men now employed by the Bureau of 
Blology are doing the very work to which the Senator from 
Tennessee refers? 

Mr. DILL. I think so. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Last season I had occasion to call at the 
department, at the suggestion of friends interested in game in 
Louisiana and other places where oil was responsible for loss 
of life among game, and they sent men out there and haye them 
now doing that work. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, the Senator knows, and we all know 
that if this law goes into effect one of two things must happen. 
We must have enough Federal game wardens to go around and 
watch every part of the country, so far as the hunting of mi- 
gratory birds is concerned, or we must have a few wardens 
who will go around and cooperate with the State and county 
wardens and let the States and counties really enforce it. The 
Senator remarks that that is what they are doing largely now. 
I think that is true, and I think they ought to continue to do 
that, and I do not believe that we ought to set up a commission 
of Federal game wardens here in Washington. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If I understand the bill correctly, it gives 
the game-warden machinery of the State concurrent jurisdic- 
tion, provided the legislature of the State so provides. 
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Mr. DILE. Yes. That is true about prohibition now, is it 
not? We do not want the State to lie down on the enforcement 
of its game laws, aS some of the States have lain down on the 
enforcement of the prohibition law. We have concurrent juris- 
diction now on prohibition, and what is the result? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I simply call that to the Senator's atten- 
tion to bring out the fact that where a State desires to enforce 
the law it is permitted under this bill to use its machinery for 
that purpose. 

Mr. DILL. I understand, and I think that if the law would 
provide that the number of game wardens to be appointed 
should not exceed two to any State, that very system could be 
worked out; but, instead of that, it provides that they can 
spend 40 per cent of the receipts under this bill. That is what 
I am objecting to. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, let me make a suggestion to 
the Senator. The question before the Senate is not the merits 
or demerits of this bill. The question before the Senate is 
whether the Senate shall take it up. 

Mr. DILL. Yes; and I shall be glad to talk about that. 

Mr. NORBECK,. I was going to suggest to the Senator from 
Washington that if he is of the opinion that the Senate does 
not want this bill, the quickest way to dispose of it is to let 
this motion go to a vote as to whether or not we shall take it up. 

Mr. DILL. Since the Senator raises the question whether 
we ought to take up this bill or some other bill, I want to talk 
about that a little bit. That is the question, the Senator says, 
that is before the Senate. 

Mr. NORBECK. Replying to the other matter, the Senator 
will agree with me that there is a marked difference of neces- 
sity in different States. The State of New York and the State 
of Rhode Island would not require the same number of game 
wardens. Some States have more violations than other States, 
and therefore they require more wardens. Some States have 
more game than other States and therefore require more 
wardens, 

Mr. DILL. But the Senator said a while ago that they 
would not have more than one or two to any one State. Now, 
why not limit it? 

Mr. NORBECK. But these two can be moved from one State 
to another as they are needed; and I think Congress will pro- 
vide for the necessary number of wardens to enforce the law, 
keeping in mind the fact that the 40 per cent is not fixed defi- 
nitely by the bill. The bill simply provides that Congress shall 
appropriate not more than 40 per cent out of this fund for the 
purpose of law enforcement. The Congress itself immediately, 
if this bill becomes a law, may say that 20 per cent or 80 per 
cent is the right amount. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator knows that as soon as this bill be- 
comes a law and the fynd begins to come in there are going to 
be a lot of reasons presented for appointing game wardens to 
spend that money. There is not any doubt about that. 

The Senator says conditions in New York are different from 
the conditions in some other States. Undoubtedly so; and if 
there is any one reason above another why this great country 
has been able to exist so harmoniously in a governmental way 
as it has in all its development, it has been due to the fact that 
each State was supreme within its own borders on matters of 
local concern. I am objecting to the Federal Government inter- 
fering in a matter that is largely of local concern. The Senator 
says we already have Federal game wardens to look after the 
migratory bird law. Well, why add a lot more to them? 

Under that system they are necessarily working with the 
local officials in the State where the game law is to be enforced. 

As to the question before the Senate, which the Senator 
wants discussed, one of the reasons why I have been discussing 
this bill is because I think its present form is such that if we 
attempt to amend it on the floor there is going to be a great 
deal of time wasted that could be saved if the Senator would 
lay it aside and try to agree upon some amendments that 
would prevent a lot of time being consumed. I do not want 
this bill taken up now, because I know it is going to take a lot 
of time, and there is legislation that ought to be acted on 
promptly by the Senate and we can not get to that legislation 
as long as this bill shall be before the Senate once the Senate 
votes to take it up. 

This legislation is not pressing. The House has not passed 
it. These birds haye been flying back and forth across the 
continent for centuries, and a few more months will not hurt 
anything, when there is legislation that ought to be enacted in 
the very near future. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the House passed a similar 
bill at the last session of Congress, but we got caught in just 
such a jam as this, and therefore the House will have to pass 
it again. The House is naturally waiting to see what the 
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Senate will do. The Senate passed a similar bill three years 
ago. It is not a new matter, It has been before Congress and 
the country for four or five years. It has been before the 
committees, and amendments have been offered and suggested, 
and some features changed, but no material changes have been 
made. 

Mr. DILL. It needs some important amendments, 

Mr. NORBECK, That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. DILL. That is the very strong opinion I have about it. 
The fact remains that the House has not taken up this bill and 
has not passed it. 

The other bills that are here for consideration are important 
to the whole country, There is nothing pressing about this 
bill, nothing pressing at all about it, and the Senator knows 
that. I do not know why it should have been put on the pro- 
gram ahead of legislation that is pressing. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrrecp] has ready for 
consideration the civil service retirement bill, in which hun- 
dreds and thousands of Government workers are interested. 
They have been demanding action, and I think the whole Con- 
gress are ready to pass legislation along that line. I under- 
stand an agreement has been reached on the matter, and I 
think that bill ought to be taken up and acted on. 

As I said yesterday, the radio bill is here and is pressing. 
To-day, under the decision of a Chicago court, there is nothing 
to prevent anybody from using any wave he wants to and 
destroying all the efficiency and reliability of radio. 

Mr. NORBECK. And we are wasting a lot of time talking. 

Mr. DILL. We will waste a lot more if we take up this bill. 
It will not be wasted if we can kill this, becnuse it will be a 
good service to the sportsmen and the game lovers of this 
country if we can keep the Federal Government from setting 
up machinery under which a lot of Federal ‘appointees will go 
out as game wardens. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does the Senator believe it would be in 
the interest of economy to delay action on the bill? 

Mr. DILL. I do not know just what might be included in 
that word “economy.” Under this administration the word 
“economy” has taken on a meaning that I never knew it to 
have before. We save at the spigot and waste at the bunghole. 
I am more concerned about the interests of the people of this 
country, and the interests of the people who like to do hunting 
in this country, and the mere question of economy is a very 
smali one compared with the other questions, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does not the Senator believe that to 
delay action for a sufficient length of time will be in the interest 
of economy, as there will then be no birds to protect? 

Mr. DILL. That argument was made two or three years 
ago, but I notice that the birds are not being destroyed ; I notice 
we have migratory birds and we have good hunting without 
this legislation. 

Mr. KPNDRICK. Does not the Senator know that for 
many years the birds were gradually being destroyed and 
eliminated? Bren though a young man, the Senator must 
recall that period in which there was an annual marked 
decrease in the number of our migratory birds; and we have 
all noted the increased number of such birds as a result of 
the protection afforded by the migratory bird law. 

Mr. DILL. I agree that the migratory bird law was a good 
thing, and I said at the beginning of this discussion that I 
have no objection to bird sanctuaries being established all over 
this country. I have constantly been in favor of the protection 
of birds and wild game, and I am now; but I am not in favor 
of setting up a supplementary system of enforcement in the 
form of a lot of game wardens coming out from the Federal 
Capital to enforee the law and to interfere with all the hunters 
who want to hunt. a 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator fram New Jersey? 

Mr. DILI. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I understand the Senator admits there are some 
features of the bill which would probably meet with his ap- 
provyal. What is his objection to having it take the ustal and 
orderly course and haying it made the unfinished business—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. A point of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
point of order . 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator feom New Jersey 
is disturbing Senators in their conversations. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from New Jersey will humbly 
apologize. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order will be 
noted on the record, and the Senate will be in order. 

Mr. EDGE. Why not consider this bili? It is an important 
bill, as I gather the Senator ‘himself believes, Why not con- 
sider it in the usual wiy, as the unfinished business, so that 
amendments may be proposed and discussed and debated? As 
I understand it, this bill has been suggested by the party 
responsible for a legislative program to follow the legislation 
that was passed yesterday, the banking bill, 

The majority party is responsible, and if we are making 
errors in suggesting this legislation rather than other legisla- 
tion, that responsibility must be assumed by the majority party. 
Why, then, is it not proper to give the majority party that 
responsibility and let this bill become the unfinished business 
and debate it afterwards rather than before? 

Mr. DELL. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator that 
my reason for objecting to taking the bill up now is that I 
think that if the bill were not taken up now certain amend- 
ments could be agreed upon and we could eliminate very ob- 
jectionable features from the bill and time could be saved on 
every hand. If we bring it on the floor and attempt to fight 
those questions out, it will take a great deal more time. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not know my own position on some of the 
features of the bill, but are not those matters usually settled 
through debate, through argument on the floor? That is the 
usual, orderly way to consider any measure. 

Mr. DILL. No; the Senator will agree that oftentimes 
much time is saved by not attempting to decide those questions 
on the floor, but time is saved by working out amendments 
before the measure is brought up. 

Mr. EDGE. The bill is not now officially before the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. That is why I do not want it to be brought 
officially before the Senate, because then those questions must 
be fought out here on the floor of the Senate. A 

Mr. RHED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

- Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from New Jersey says 
that we ought to let this bill come up and let it pass because 
it is sponsored by the Republican Party. 

Mr. EDGE. No; I did not say to let it pass. 
be considered in the usual way. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, That the Republican Party is re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. EDGE. They are responsible for the program. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What good does it do an outraged 
people to tell them that the outrage was perpetrated by the 
Republican Party? That does not help the people any. They 
know that generally that is the proposition anyway. 

Mr. EDGE. Whatever the result may be, the Republican 
Party must assume that responsibility, and the Republican 
Party, in my judgment, are entirely prepared and able to 
assume that responsibility, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly; the Republican Party 
has shown by many of its acts in this session of Congress that 
it is prepared to assume any responsibility, no matter how 
great the infamy may be. But that does not help the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. EDGE. It is wonderful how the people, when they get 
an opportunity, ratify the judgment of the Republican Party. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They have not ratified what you 
have done this session. 

Mr. EDGE. They have not had a chance yet. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They have had one or two chances, 
and they have spoken very decisively. They are going to have 
some more chances. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, we have heard these prophecies 
many, many times. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They are being predicted yery 
rapidly, and you are going to get another prediction in a few 
days when we hear from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EDGE, The Senator from Mississippi is not in the 
Chamber to-day, but we have many times heard his predictions, 
Then the people have voted, and we are still going on. With- 
out prophesying at all, I am sure the Republican Party is 
ready and able to take whatever the verdict may be, and I 
think it will be friendly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Republican Party will have to 
take the verdict, Whatever it is. But the Senator's argument, 
speaking of it seriously, amounts to this: “We, the great 
Republican Party, have assumed responsibility for bringing this 
bill forward, and as we have assumed that responsibility, every- 
body should let us have our own sweet way.” 

We decline to join in that kind of a program. The Demo- 
cratic Party, and some of us who do not care much about any 
party, but have a little interest left in the country, propose to 
stand here and contest any bill that we think is wrong, no 
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matter whether it has the sanctlon and the sanctity of the 
Republican Party back of it or not. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator will admit that I have mado no 
complaint of that policy, but I have suggested that it might 
he a little more orderly if the bill could be officially before the 
Senate, then, of course, the Senator would have the privilege 
of attacking the bill as long as he saw fit to. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If it were officially before the 
Senate, it would be just that one step nearer passing. Those 
of us who are opposed to this bill propose to exercise our par- 
liamentary rights in regard to it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I shall conclude in just a moment. 
I do not want to take further time, but I did want to register 
luy opposition to permiting a bill to come up for considera- 
tion at this time which, in my judgment, will prove to be 
one of the most objectionable laws in operation if Congress 
shall pass it. 

I want aiso to make clear that I am most heartily in favor 
of game protection. I am heartily in favor of bird reserves and 
bird sanctuaries for these migratory birds, and I do not 
intend that my opposition to the setting up of a system of Fed- 
cral game wardens shall be translated into opposition to the 
preservation of game. But we all know that the preservation of 
game is to a large extent now, and should continue to be, a 
State matter. We all know that if this were a bill making 
provision for the appointment of an entire system of Federal 
game Wardens separate and apart from this bird sanctuary 
proposition, you could not get enough votes here to even have 
it considered. But because it has tied into it the bird sane- 
tunry provision, these other provisions are accepted as being 
a necessary part of it, and general language is included that 
will inevitably lead to the setting up of just such a system of 
Federal game wardens as we have of other kinds of inspectors 
going out from Washington. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word or 
two in regard to this proposition. I hope sincerely that the 
pending bill will be taken up for consideration, and that it will 
be ultimately passed. 

it so happens that throughout my entire life I haye been in- 
terested in shooting. Indeed, I can truly say that it has been 
my chief outdoor pastime, The first book that ever appealed 
powerfully to my imagination was Audubon’s Birds of Amer- 
icn, and I am so fortunate as to be the possessor of a copy 
of that book to-day, and to be able to enjoy the pleasure of 
turning to its pages at times and refreshing the feelings that 
it nwakened in me when I was but a boy. 

If experience has demonstrated anything, it is that State 
authority is inadequate to the protection of migratory-bird 
life. Nor do I think that it can be successfully questioned that 
protection of migratory-bird life is not a matter of State con- 
cern merely, but of national concern as much as interstate 
commerce itself. What is less confined in its movements by 
State limits than a migratory bird which passes over vast 
spaces in a few hours? 

Among the worst tragedies that haye been brought to my 
observation during my existence is the all but complete de- 
struction of forms of bird life with which I was familiar 
when I was a youth. We all know the history of the pas- 
senger pigeon. I am old enough to remember the time when 
it was one of the most abundant birds in the United States, 
and when one of the most common sights along woodland 
roads in southern Virginia was great flocks of those birds 
flying swiftly over the tops of the trees. The destruction of 
the wild pigeon is doubtless by no means entirely due to 
buman agencies, but, be this as it may, there is apparently no 
such bird to be found anywhere in the whole world at this time. 
The wild pigeons which formerly darkened the very skies 
with their numbers and broke down the very branches of the 
trees in the forests with their weight are to-day as extinct 
as the great auk or the dodo. Every now and then we hear 
some rumor that a pair of them haye been seen in some por- 
tion of the United States or somewhere in the recesses of 
the Canadian wilderness; but so far as I know for years 
there has not been one single, solitary, well-authenticated in- 
stance of this bird, which was not only a beautiful bird in 
point of plumage but a highly edible one, having been seen for 
years. That this fact is attributable at least partially to 
human destructiveness can not well be doubted. 

In the same way, when I was a boy one of the most in- 
teresting and highly prized game birds was the upland or 
whistling plover, which was often seen in companionship with 
the killdeer, or the golden ployer. It was a fine bird to shoot, 
a fine bird to eat, a fine bird to look at;.but in the portions 
of the United States where, to my knowledge, it was once fre- 
quently seen it is no longer to be seen at all. It, too, seems 
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to haye gone absolutely out of existence, destroyed by indis- 
criminate human slaughter unrelieved by any real precau- 
tions for its preservation. 

In my boyhood still another most interesting specimen of 
the feathered creation was the wood duck. All of you, I sup- 
pose, have seen it at some time or other; at any rate in the 
fragmentary form in which it is used in the fashioning of a 
lady’s hat. 

I know nothing more exquisite than the plumage of this 
duck, Unlike most species of wild duck, it nested, or to some 
extent nested, in this part of the world. In other words, it did 
not always leave its haunts here for the purpose of going off 
to Canada or some other remote region, but nested along our 
lagoons and our riyers. It was, as I said, a most beautiful, 
one of the most interesting and charming of all our birds, but 
how often do we see a wood duck to-day in Maryland or 
Virginia? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. We have a great many in Louisiana, 
and they migrate every winter. 

Mr. BRUCE, Yes, I know; but they did not always migrate 
with us. We would see their nests often on the trees along our 
rivers and lagoons. It may be that they find the climate of 
Louisiana just a little too hot for them when the summer comes 
along and prefer a temperate, wholesome air like that of this 
region. But how rare is the wood duck in this reglon now? 
Apparently, it too is doomed to extinction. 

When I was a young man 25 or 30 years of age one could 
not walk into a restaurant or social club of any standing 
in the city of Baltimore where he would not find grouse or 
pheasant on the menu. Need I say what the flesh of a grouse 
or a pheasant meant to anyone with a true sense of the pleas- 
ures of the table? I have not seen a grouse or pheasant on 
a menu in a hotel or social club in Baltimore for perhaps as 
much as 15 years. There was a time when it was said in 
Maryland—I know not how truthfully—that apprentices were 
fed by their masters on terrapin to such a surfeiting extent 
that they were disposed to complain of such harsh treatment. 
Even in my early manhood it was impossible to go into any 
hotel or wayside inn in the tidewater territory of Maryland 
without being able to obtain this most delicious of all food at 
a very, very reasonable price. Like a true Marylander, I am 
in the habit of saying that terrapin is the poetry of good 
eating and that all other forms of food are simply plain prose. 
But now terrapin in Maryland are so costly that none but 
the rich can afford to buy them. Of course, they do not belong 
to the family of birds, but the manner in which they are dis- 
appearing also helps to illustrate the objects of the pending bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator has given a very beautiful descrip- 
tion of the wild life of some years ago in the way of birds. 
The Senator recognizes, of course, that not only the wild life 
of birds in this sphere of wild life but other kinds of wild life 
as well have disappeared throughout the country with the 
advance of civilization and roads of every kind. 

Mr. BRUCE. They haye; but there is no reason why they 
should disappear, In foreign countries where administrative 
regulations are enforced more effectively than is true with 
us game is, as I am informed, about as abundant as it ever 
was in the history of this country. England still has the pheas- 
ant and the grouse in abundance. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. They have private shooting grounds, too—— 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; they have 

Mr. WALSH. Where very great areas were restored to the 
forest or where the original forest was preserved. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; they have private preserves there. 

Mr. WALSH. So the wild pigeon has disappeared because 
the forest has disappeared. ‘The situation may be likened to 
the Great Plains of my State, which sustained thousands and 
tens of thousands of buffalo in herds. We could not possibly 
have any buffalo there now. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; but the buffalo became extinct simply be- 
cause man could not restrain his voracity; that is all. The 
Senator has aroused a train of ideas in my mind to which I 
would like to give expression. I will say to him that I do not 
think that the disafforestation of our country has really had 
anything to do with the disappearance of the wood pigeon, 
because for all practical purposes a large portion of the United 
States is just as densely wooded to-day as it ever was. Take, 
for instance, the region in southern Virginia, of which I haye 
been speaking, where those flights of pigeons were so frequently 
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brought to my attention. That region is just about as abun- 
dantly afforested to-day as it ever was. The oak is just about 
ns common a tree there as it ever was. The yield of acorns 
is just abont as profuse there as it ever was, and yet the pas- 
senger pigeon is clenn gone therefrom. 

Of course, I am bound to admit that the wild pigeon must have 
sucetmbed not so much to human agencies of destruction as 
to some sort of epidemic disease. It does not seem to me that 
human influence alone could have worked its destruction so 
speedily. But I know that the Senator from Montana must 
have had called ta his attention, too, in his boyhood the 
countless numbers of wild pigeons that then existed. Turn- 
ing, for iustunce, to Audubon and his deseription of the wild 
bincon and its habits, it will be fonnd that not only did wild 
pigeons ut times darken the very face of the sky with their 
hosts and break down the very branches of the forests with 
their weight but that in their wake followed great flocks of 
predatory birds and all sorts of wild carnivorous things of 
the wands. 

As some Senators know, the Chesapeake Bay has always 
been one of the peculiar homes of agquntie birds in this coun- 
try. Vossibiy in some of the western regions of the United 
States wild fowl may have been or may be more abundant 
than in its waters. But a few years ago it looked as if the 
wild fowl on the Chesapeake Bay would all soon perish. All 
along the reaches of that wonderful bay there were shooting 
lodges, or “shores,” as they were called, and it was no uncom- 
mon thing for very large bags of geese and ducks of almost 
every species to be bagged at them in the course of a day. 
Then came the time when, as I have said, it looked as if the 
wild fowl of the Chesapeake Bay were about to be totally 
destroyed. Just think of what that would have meant not 
only to the manly spirit of the sportsman but to the lux- 
urious side of the food supply of our great cities. But along 
came this migratory-bird treaty law, and, indeed, if some other 
Members of the Senate had had the same opportunity that I 
have had to Know its effects they would simply be astonished 
at its stimulating and salutary results. Wild fowl have come 
back to our waters. During the last few years it may almost 
be said that ducks and geese and brant and swans have been 
almost as abundant on the waters of the Chesapeake Bay as 
they formerly were. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRUCE. I gladly yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator from Muryland spoke a little 
while ago of the better game protection in foreign countries. 
I call the Senator's attention to the fact that it is unnecessary 
to go so far from home to find really practical and effective 
examples of what may be done, through the laws of the State, 
in protecting such game as is not migratory. There is to-day 
published by the Game Commission of Pennsylyania a pam- 
phlet showing what has been done in protecting the game of 
that State. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to read it. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It is one of the most interesting and most 
conclusive examples of the wisdom of protecting wild Hfe that 
can be found in the language. Not only has it proved possible 
and practicable to protect the different species of game, but it 
has proyed tremendously profitable from the standpoint of 
increasing the food supply. Under the present conditions in 
Pennsylvania almost anyone can secure at a nominal cost a 
license in season for hunting. What is more important, almost 
anyone can secure game after he has procured such a license. 

I have not now in mind the figures showing the amount of 
game killed—of deer, wild turkey, bear, and all of the desirable 
forms of game—but I will say, as one living in a Western 
State where game is more or less abundant, it is one of the 
astonishing things to note what the State of Pennsylvania has 
accomplished in that direction within the last few years. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I find the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming most interesting. I am not familiar with 
the methods resorted to by Pennsylyania for the protection of 
game, but I have some familiarity with the methods resorted 
to by other States of the Union for the same purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maryland 
permit me to make an inquiry? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 5 

Mr. KING. The Senator has been enlogizing, as I under- 
stood—I have been out of the Chamber—the migratory treaty 
and the law enacted pursuant thereto. Does the Senator know 
that the bill which is now under discussion does not protect 
migratory birds? While it may contribute to the establishment 
of sanctuaries, it attaches to all of those sanctuaries provisions 
for shooting grounds. 

Mr. BRUCE. I understand that. 
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Mr. KING. It does not protect, but seems to be rather a bill 
in the interest of shooters. I offercd an amendment to strike 
out the werd “shooting,” so that the birds may be protected, 
that the sunctuaries should not be made available for the 
Shooters. That has excited the most violent opposition from 
those who have been the proponents of the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. The object of the bill, as I understand it, is 
twofold: First, to establish bird sanctuaries—and of that fea- 
ture I approve unconditionally. My attention was called, 1 
think, some years ago to a wild-fowl sanctuary in England, 
and a more interesting spot I do not think that I Dave ever 
had brought within the range of my vision. There one suw 
many of those beautiful, graceful, swiftanoving creatures cir- 
cling about in the air or breasting the waters, and altogether 
presenting a scene of activity and animation such as might 
have delighted the soul of any man who is not wholly dead 
to the appeals of animated nature. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor from Maryland? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not want the Senator quite to sanc- 
tion the statement of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına], be- 
cause I do not think it is quite accurate. This bill does pro- 
pose to protect migratory birds during the helpless period. 
The sanctuary law that we now have merely prevents the 
shooting of birds in certain places at certain times; but this 
bill goes further and proposes to acquire, either by purchase 
or by lease, places where the birds may propagate. It is a 
propagation measure, and not quite what the Senator from 
Utah indicated, merely a place for people to hunt. Its primary 
object is to furnish the birds sanctuaries where they may 
propagate and increase. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is what I mean by saying that the ob- 
ject of this bill is twofold, and, first of all, to establish sanc- 
tnaries and propagation centers for bird life. That is the 
thought of the Senator from Arkansas, and I think that it is 
entirely sanctioned by the proyisions of the bill. Then the bill 
proposes to establish shooting grounds where licensed mem- 
bers of the public may shoot, under proper regulations looking 
to the conservation of the game on them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does not the Senator think that that is 
merely a secondary purpose and effect of the bill? The bill is 
not intended primarily to establish a place where one may bunt, 
but it is primarily to establish a place where wild life may 
propagate and then spread out all over the country. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think so, In other words, to establish what 
might be called “bird seed plots.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is absolutely all it is. No one be- 
leves that the hunting grounds themselves will be of such 
area aud be so numerous that they will furnish sportsmen a 
place in which to go to find birds and shoot. It merely intends 
to protect wild life and let it become more numerous, and then 
people may hunt it wherever they find it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I suppose one object is to show that if shoot- 
ing allowed over an area be properly regulated and sufe- 
guarded, it will not work any undue destruction of bird life. 

Another illustration. Take the partridge or quail. It was 
an extremely abundant bird in southern Virginin and Mary- 
land in my early life. I myself, though by no means a crack 
shot, haye shot as many as 40 partridges on my father’s plauta- 
tion in southern Virginia in the course of a day. 

I know it does not do for any man to speak too freely 
about his prowess as a hunter. I recall a story that is told of 
Lord Norbury, of Ireland; as I remember, some oue once said 
to him, “I brought down 25 hares this morning,” and received 
the reply: “Begad, sir, you must have fired at a wig.” So, 
I am not going to wander off into a dangerous field; but not 
only have 1 myself when a youth bagged in southern Virginia 
in the course of the day as many as 40 partridges; but on one 
occasion my brother, on the same shooting grounds, bagged as 
many as 65; and yet to-day so diminished in numbers in this 
part of the country is the partridge that they are not allowed 
to be sold in the markets of Washington at all. Some years 
ago, aS we all know, partridges were a very common article 
of food on the breakfast table, and my father used to lauen 
to scomm the old suying that it was impossible for any man to 
eat a partridge every day for a month without becoming nau- 
seated, because for 25 or 30 years he had done that very thing 
during the partridge scason. Now, however, if we want some 
partridges for a dinner party or merely for an ordinary 
domestic dinner, it is impossible to obtain them in Washington 
at all withont violating the law. 

I might go on in the same way to show the total extinction 
or the grave diminution in point of numbers of various other 
forms of bird life, but I shall cease. Is it not, however, a timely, 
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expedient, and in every respect a proper thing for the Federal 
Government to extend the ægis of its protection over migra- 
tory bird life in this country? One thing is certain, that the 
States as a whole haye not made a successful experiment of 
bird conseryation, and if the power of the Federal Government 
is not adequate to that object there is no other agency to 
take up the task. 

In view of these considerations, which I have advanced in 
a more or less desultory way, it seems to me that the pending 
bill is one that should command the full, the unqualified, nay, 
the earnest and enthusiastic approval of every Member of this 
body. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from South Dakota to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I have read this bill care- 
fully; and if there is anything objectionable in it, it must come 
in its administration. I believe that there is a grave misunder- 
standing of the bill as to what it seeks to accomplish. 

I am not going to take up the time of the Senate to go into 
any rhapsody of the beauties of outdoor life in the United 
States. I think if I know anything about any subject at all, I 
know something about the wild life of America. Ever since I 
was a boy I have enjoyed it. I bave seen it gradually diminish 
and disappear. When I think of what we used to do 25 or 30 
years ago I am ashamed of all the game which I have killed; 
but in those days we did it because we did not know any 
better; we did it because we thought it was a mark of distinc- 
tion to go out and kill a lot of birds in a day. When we become 
older, however, we acquire another point of view, I have come 
now to a period in life where I am perfectly satisfied to go out 
and get a couple of ducks in a day's time, or, if I do not get 
any at all, I can enjoy the outdoors. The joy of many days in 
the great outdoors is dulled by regretful memories of the many 
wild fowl I have killed. Many years ago I came to the con- 
clusion that the joys of outdoor sports do not consist of killing. 
I doubt if a killer can enjoy the outdoors. If the wild life of 
America is going to be permitted to vanish entirely, a wonder- 
ful source of recreation which the people of America have for 
enjoying the outdoors will be lost to future generations. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to a very few things 
that I think are misunderstood about this bill. I can not find 
in this bill that any shooting is going to be permitted in the 
Sanctuaries or places of refuge. Refuges or sanctuaries and 
shooting grounds are entirely distinct. 

Let me say a few words on the question of bird refuges or 
sanctuaries. The birds breed up in the Hudson Bay region, in 
northern Canada, and in northern United States, In the fall 
they start to migrate south. I have seen in the early morning 
flocks of 200 or 300 ducks come down from the north. They 
very likely have been on the wing all night; they are tired; 
they want to come down to rest and to feed, but there is no 
place for them to alight; there is no refuge for them. 

I have seen them swing from a half or a mile in the air to 
go down to a lake, but there they found some hunters with a 
bunch of decoys, and they started shooting at them before they 
hit the water. The ducks would go up in the air again and fly 
to another lake, possibly a mile or a mile and a half distant, 
where they would come down, but hunters there would start 
shooting at them. So the flock of ducks would be kept flying 
from one lake to another, until finally they would fly high in 
the nir again and seek some place a considerable distance 
further on, where the chances are they would haye the same 
experience. There is no place of rest, no place where they may 
feed, no place of refuge; there is no sanctuary for them. As a 
result the ducks keep on going if they are physically able to go, 
but the chances are that the next year there is no duck flight 
in that region, and the people of that part of the country lose 
the sport, the inspiration, the pleasure, and privilege of hunting 
ducks. So under this bill, along the avenues or trails of mi- 
gration the Federal Government will have the right, after the 
permission of the State has been granted thereto, to purchase 
grounds to be used as refuges where no one can shoot. 

It seems to me that is all that the bill provides for, so far 
as refuges are concerned, and also to protect the birds on their 
breeding grounds, to have certain areas where no shooting shall 
be done. 

As to the other proposition, about publie shooting grounds—— 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator consent to an amendment or to 
a series of amendments directed toward the same end which 
relate to the question of shooting grounds? For instance, the 
title of the bill contains this language: 
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funds for establishing such areas and the 
establishment of public shooting grounds. 


To furnish * * * 
* * * 


Will the Senator agree to an amendment to strike out that 
part of the title providing for shooting grounds and that part 
of section 4, line 9, which contains the words “or public shoot- 
ing grounds,” so that section 4, with that amendment, would 
retd: p 


That the Secretary of Agriculture Is authorized to purchase or rent 
such areas as have been approved for purchase or rental by the com- 
mission, at the price or prices fixed by said commission, and to acquire 
by gift or devise, for use as migratory bird refuges, areas which he 
shall determine to be suitable for such purposes— 


Limiting, of course, then, the purpose of the bill to the 
acquisition of lands to be held for refuges for migratory birds, 
and not to furnish shooting grounds for sportsmen and to fur- 
nish a market for the guns and shells and ammunition of 
du Pont and a lot of other rich manufacturers who have been 
spending many, many thousands of dollars to lobby for legis- 
lation of this character for the past 10 or 12 years. Also, in 
other sections of the bill, it would be necessary to strike out 
the words “shooting grounds,” so as to make the bill what the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] seems to regard it, as 
being a bill for the acquisition of lands to be held as refuges 
for migratory birds. In other words, is the Senator interested 
in the preservation of these migratory birds, or is he interested 
in furnishing shooting grounds for sportsmen? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield right there? The Senator’s last statement, that the 
provisions of this bill relating to shooting grounds are for the 
benefit of rich sportsmen, is in my judgment entirely inaccn- 
rate. Quite the contrary is true. Under present conditions and 
circumstances that are well within the knowledge of all of 
us, nearly all of the shooting areas in the various States are 
passing into the ownership and possession of clubs that are 
controlled by men of at least sufficient wealth to acquire mem- 
bership in those clubs. It is perfectly apparent that if the 
ordinary man who is not a club member, and not able to ac- 
quire the rights and privileges of the shooting elubs, is to 
enjoy any sport at all, it must be done through public shooting 
grounds, 

There is a good deal that can be said in support of the pro- 
posal to limit Federal legislation to game refuges. On the 
other hand, the benefit of the legislation, the benefit of the 
conservation of game, would then accrue to the members of 
shooting clubs, to the deprivation of the ordinary citizens. So 
that when we analyze the bill as respects the provisions relat- 
ing to game refuges and public shooting grounds, it appears 
that the subject has been given a good deal of consideration, 
and that the measure is not written from the standpoint of the 
rich sportsman, but rather from the standpoint of the average 
man who is not able to enjoy the privileges of clubs. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Arkansas has stated that very well. I am in favor of estab- 
lishing these shooting grounds. It possibly should be done by 
the States; but here is the situation so far as shooting ducks 
is concerned now: 

It so happens that only at certain places on a lake is the 
shooting good, on what we call the duck passes. There are 
certain places where the ducks come into a lake or go out; and 
the practical situation is that almost all of those places are 
now owned by private parties who haye enough money to buy 
them, and, owning these places, they haye the right to keep 
everybody else away. As a result there are very few places 
now where the average man or boy can go and have any place 
to shoot at all. He is out of it. 

I myself used to belong to four or five different shooting 
clubs, not because I had a great deal of money—because I did 
not—but it was a matter of conyenience. We had a clubhouse, 
we had a place to sleep, we had a place to cook our dinner; 
but it became repugnant to me to stand there and enjoy the 
sport of shooting ducks and then have some boy or some other 
man come along and haye some one in the crowd chase him off. 
It became so repugnant to me that I resigned from all of those 
clubs to which I used to belong. I think it is absolutely un- 
American in spirit that a few men, simply because they have 
the money to buy these shooting places, shall have the right to 
buy them and keep everybody else away. It is not sportsman- 
ship. A good sportsman is a gentleman aud not a hog. I have 
no sympathy with a game hog. A game hog is a man who 
wants to hog all the game. If he has money enough to buy the 
shooting grounds and hog the shooting to the exclusion of 
others, he is a game hog and not a sportsman. The game does 
not belong to him. As the law now stands he has the advan- 
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tage, because he can hog the shooting by buying the grounds 
where the birds can be hunted. 

Mr. BLEASH; Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do. 

Mr. BLEASE. Does not the Senator think that this bill and 
the present law are for that very purpose—to buy a few places 
for rich people to shoot and keep the poor devil froin having 
any place at all? 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. It is not necessary to buy places for the 
rich people, because they have already bought the duck passes. 

Mr. BLEASE. Down in my section of the country that is 
getting to be a very serious problem. Rich people are buying 
up these large tracts of land, and they are haying these game 
preserves, as they call then 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think it is a very un-American idea. 

Mr. BLEASE. And it is getting so that the ordinary poor 
man has not any place to fish or hunt. I think this bill is 
simply for the purpose of strengthening that. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If I thought this bill was to accomplish 
that I should be very much opposed to it. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is the reason why I asked the Senator 
the question, because that is exactly the result of the pres- 
ent law: 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. At the present time? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes. 7 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Oh, yes; the present law gives a man 
the right to do that, and he can keep other people away from 
shooting. I say I think that is an un-American idea. I re- 
signed from several clubs myself beenuse that was the prac- 
tiee, and it was very repugnant to me. Under this bill, as I 
understand, if it is properly administered the Federal Goy- 
ernment will buy certain places where the public can go and 
shoot under proper regulations, so as to give the ordinary man 
a chance to shoot. That is my understanding. 

Mr. BLEASE. How would the Senator like to vote for a 
law to prohibit all shooting for five years? 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. Personally, I should be willing to quit 
shooting for five years. Personally, I should be willing to do 
away entirely with the shooting of migratory fowl for the next 
five years in the interest of conservation, Of course, a lot of 
people do not agree with me, and I do not think that the people 
of the United States would be in favor of that kind of a law 
now. So far as I am concerned, in order to save the wild life 
of America and to atone in part for what I have done in the 
past, I should be willing to prohibit shooting, and I myself 
would be willing, if it would help the preservation of the wild 
life, to quit shooting the rest of my life. 

Mr. BLEXSE. I do not think a man should go that far, 
Mr. President; but I do think we should have some law that 
would not only protect the birds and the game but would pro- 
tect the poor man from the present impositions that are being 
put on him by rich people buying these large tracts of land. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. As I understand this bill it would do that. 
It would provide some place where the average man can go, 
under proper regulations, and enjoy the sport of at least being 
outdoors with a gun, even if he does not get any game. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT, I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Is it not true that even if the strictures that have been 
mide against the shotgun manufacturers be well founded as 
to their interest in this bill, the only way in which the bill 
could benefit them would be through the greater opportunity 
for people to hunt this ganie, and, therefore, there would be 
a greater demand for shotguns? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think that is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a perfectly legitimate interest upon 
the part of the manufacturers. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think so. 
legitimate objection to the bill. 

According to this bill, no ground can be purchased for a 
sanctuary or a shooting ground without first obtaining the 
permission of the State. The State has a right to say whether 
or not it will permit the Federal Government to come in and 
establish a refuge or a shooting ground. That seems to pro- 
tect the right of the State. The fact that a license fee is 
collected may be objectionable. It is a fee of a dollar. It is 
collected only from men or women over 16 years of age, It 
permits the little boys to go out with their little shotguns and 
shoot all they please, and a man can hunt on his own lend 
without haying to pay a license fee. The proceeds of the 
fees are to be used to purchase these grounds for refuges and 
for shooting grounds and for the proper administration of the 
law. The money will be collected only from those who do the 
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shooting, those who enjoy the life of hunting; and it seems to 
methat no cue can Complain about the fee of a dollar, pro- 
vided this law will accomplish what I think it will accomplish 
and what its sponsors think it will accomplish. If it is im- 
properly adininistered, Congress can at any time repeal the 
law. 

Mr. KING. 
terruption? 

Mr. SHIPSTRAD. Les. 

Mr. KING. Does this provision for licensing, which will 
bring every person who uses a gun within the penalties of 
Federal criminal law unless he has a Federal license for shoot- 
ing even in the open season for game, and the provision giving 
the Biological Suryey—beeause that is the organization which 
will administer the law—the authority to promulgate a tliou- 
sand or ten thousand rules and regulations, according to their 
desire, aud the violation of either would constitute a cume 
subject to indictment and trial in a Federal court, vot the 
State court, comport with the Senator's idea of the right of 
every citizen to be tried by a jury of the viciniuge of the alleged 
crime. Is not the Senator shocked and somewhat resentful at 
the thought that a boy who may waut to shoot has to get a 
Federal license to shoot in a State, and if he violates some 
little rule or regulations, perhaps of which he has never heard, 
because it has been promulgated here in Washington—and 
thousands are promulgated here by these bureaucrats—he is 
indicted by a grand jury and is haled to the Federal eourt 
hundreds of miles away, and then tried by a jury of 12 men 
in a Federal court? Does the Senator quite relish the super- 
imposition upon the individual citizen of a little more autoc- 
racy, and the subjection of the people to penal provisions which 
may number hundreds or thousands, for the violation of which 
they are to be dragged hundreds of miles away in many of the 
States to Federal Courts, indicated by Federal grand juries, 
and tried by Federal juries? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD., No; I would not relish that at all. 

Mr. KING, That is the obuoxious thing to me in this bill. 
I despise bureaucracy. I hate this interference by petty Fed- 
eral oficials with the rights of individuals, and it is obnoxious 
to me to think of citizens being dragged hundreds of miles 
away from my home, to be indicted by a Vederal grand jury 
and tried by a Federal jury, for the violation of some little, 
petty rule or regulation promulgated by some bureaucrat here 
in Washington. It is as repugnant to me as it was to Ameri- 
cans a hundred years and more ago to be dragged across the 
ocean to be tried by English juries, and against which odious 
practices protest was made in the Declaration of Independence, 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, we have had a great deal 
of experience under the present migratory bird law. When 
that was pending it was said that boys would be indicted by 
grand juries and hauled hundreds of miles away from home, 
and so forth, under that law. We have had many years of 
experience and the results are not what was predicted. The 
results were as much out of line with the prediction as they 
will be in this case. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that if I am compelled 
to speak on this bill, I will call his attention, from the vast 
amount of data I have here, to the boasting of Federal officials 
as to the number of prosecutions. May I say that if this bill 
Decomes a law there will be more rules and regulations and 
there will be more arrests and convictions, assuming that these 
new regulitions will be violated. The provision for Federal 
licenses alone will bring several million citizens within the 
penal provisions of Federal law and make a potential criminal 
of every man who uses a gun without haying taken out a 
Federal license. 

Citizens may be forbidden to shoot migratory birds out of 
season without requiring them to take out a Federal shooter's 
license. If you take the licensing feature out of this bill, the 
sponsors of the measure will have no further interest in it. 
They will abandon the bill. They have no interest in the pro- 
tection of game for the purpose of conservation. 

Mr. NORBECK. Under one of the provisions of this bill 
additional authority would be conferred upon United States 
commissioners, 

Mr. KING. I doubt the constitutionality—— 

Mr. NORBECK. Something was said on the floor yesterday 
against the constitutionality of the whole proceeding, but the 
Supreme Court of the United States has passed on that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KING. No; I beg the Senator's pardon, The Supreme 
Court of the United States never has held, and in my judgment 
will not hold—and I wish it might—that you may establish 
inferior courts, and I presume the attempt is made to make 
these commissioners inferior courts, for the purpose of trying 
cases for violation of Federal statutes or Federal regulations. 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
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May I say to the Senator that I introduced a bill four years 
ago—I doubted its constitutionality, but I wanted the Judiciary 
Committee, of which I was a member, to consider it—for the 
purpose of relieving our Federal courts of these little police 
whisky cases. My bill provided that the commissioner should 
hear the pleas and try the cases. But the Judiciary Com- 
mittee promptly said, “You can not do that. No one can be 
tried in the United States for a violation of a Federal law 
except by a jury of 12 men, after presentment by a grand 
jury.” 

So that we find now, much as we would like to have many of 
the petty police cases that are tried now in the Federal 
courts handled by magistrates and by commissioners, we can 
not do it, 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I will finish in about two mintues. 

Mr. KING. I did not want to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am not in sympathy with the idea of 
making a police court out of a Federal district court. That 
idea is very repugnant to me. 

Mr. KING. I knew it would be. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do not like to see people dragged away 
several hundred miles from their homes for the purpose of try- 
ing them for a minor offense, and I would consider the shooting 
of a duck 15 minutes after the proper hour a minor olfense. 
I think this law should be administered with a good deal of 
discretion. 

Mr. KING. Bureaucrats exercise the discretion 
against the individual and in favor of the Government, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. When they do that I do not think they 
do anything for the Government. They hurt the Government 
eyery time they do that. They damage the Government and 
they cause people to lose respect for the Government when they 
do that, in my opinion, 

I thought possibly that under this bill, with these commis- 
sioners, if a man were caught violating the law, he would know, 
as a rule, whether he were guilty or not guilty, and he could 
pay the fine. If that should be held to be unconstitutional, 1 
would hesitate very much to vote for a bill under which anyone 
might be dragged several hundred miles into a Federal court 
to answer for an offense of such a minor character as a minor 
violation of a regulation under the administration of the game 
laws. 

I am absolutely opposed to making a police court out of a 
Federal district court. I have no sympathy at all with the 
people who stay awake nights thinking up schemes to put some- 
body in jail. I am very much interested in the conservation of 
the wild life of America. I would like to see the boys and the 
girls of future generations have a chance to enjoy the wonder- 
fui thrills felt by people who learn how to enjoy the outdoors. 

1 can appreciate the objections that are offered to this bill. 
Of course, it is true that there is always something to be said 
on ‘yoth sides of any question, and that always leads to a dif- 
ferace of opinion. 

K thought this explanation was due the Senate. I felt that 
I would not be doing my duty if I did not say in a few words 
what I thought this bill would do. As I said in the beginning, 
a kult administration, an unreasonable enforcement of its 
pruvisions and of the game laws, would wreck it by making 
it anpopular. I think it should be enforced with a great deal 
of discretion, and public sentiment will be built up in support 
of the enforcement of the Federal game laws. If we can do 
fiat, we will preserve the wild life of America. It will in- 
grease, and the generations to come after us will have the bless- 
ug of enjoying the outdoor life of America, as we have en- 
joyed it. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, possibly I occupy a rather 
strange position. I have never been hunting in my life, and I 
have never been fishing in my life, but I have had some experi- 
ence with Federal officers dipping into South Carolina affairs, 
and I am opposed to any bill, under any kind of title, that gives 
a Federal officer the right to go into my State and interfere 
with the privileges of my people; let the United States marshal 
and his deputies look after South Carolina. 

We have some game laws in South Carolina, and about the 
only good I know of their having done is to keep a man who is 
not able to buy a tract of land from enjoying himself when he 
wants to go fishing or when he wants to go out and have a 
little sport hunting. 

Certain people in the Northern States have gone into my 
State and bought large tracts of land. Some of them have put 
wire fences around them and have prohibited everybody from 
going on those lands. They come down to South Carolina at 
certain times. They do not kill the birds or other game because 
they wish to eat them. To that I would have no objection. 
But they go out there for slaughter. To give themselves a little 
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sport they take a gun and kill hundreds of birds, for which 
they have no use, and they kill other game for which they have 
no use, simply to give themselves what they call a Uttle fun. 
Stop that kind of slanghter and you will help save the game. 

I consider within his rights any man who goes into a field 
and kills birds or any other wild game that he needs, and he 
should not be censured; but when a man deliberately traps 
game, when he goes into a stream and dynamites fish, or when 


ne goes into a field and takes a gun and deprives any animal 


of its life merely for his pleasure, I think he is mightly poor, 
cheap sort of sport. 

When we consider passing a bill which will provide that, 
because a little boy's daddy has no money, or because his 
daddy does not own a big tract of land, he has to run to 
somebody and pay a dollar for a license to shoot a wood- 
pecker or a crow, the- Government of the United States is 
getting pretty low down for something to legislate about. 
That is my Opinion of this bill. 

It is suggested that we are going to give a United States 
commissioner the right to try a man. Down in my section 
of the country the United States commissioner generally does 
Just what the United States district attorney tells him to do. 
They will take a poor deyil up for selling a drink or half a 
pint of liquor, and they will let the district attorney say 
whether he shall be sent to the district court for trial. It is 
contended that we are to let the United States commissioners 
try people, We might just as well convict the man before he 
gets into court. Then, where they are paid under the fee 
System so much for each case they send up to the upper court, 
there would be yery few times when a fellow was not sent up. 
If we start paying them under a fee system, according to the 
amount of fines they collect or according to the number of 
people who are brought into their court and convicted, we will 
be establishing the worst judicial system that this country or 
any other country has ever been cursed with. 

For another reason I am opposed to this bill. I am in 
favor of State rights, and I could not help being amused at my 
friend from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], a gentleman for whom I 
haye the very highest regard, standing here a while ago and 
talking about this bill in the matter of a few birds flying 
around, and always raising hallelujah because somebody is 
attempting to interfere with the Maryland liquor law. Which 
is the greatest curse to this country, the birds that fly over 
us or liquor? Yet, he made a great speech, a very fine speech, 
and I enjoyed very much his description of the various birds. 
But he objected very seriously to anybody going over and taking 
any part in the Maryland whisky business, but actually wants 
the Government to take charge of the birds, saying the differ- 
ence is that the birds do not belong to anybody. Neither does 
the liquor. If it does belong to anybody, he is afraid to own it. 

Mr. President, why should we keep on with this legisla- 
tion? It does seem to me that the time has come when we 
should call a halt and not try to legislate everything under 
Federal control, The Government is taking charge of the 
water powers, They have taken charge of the railroads. They 
have taken charge of everything, almost, known to the world, 
and now they come here and say, “We want to take charge 
of the birds. We want to take charge of the game.” 

I agree thoroughly with the gentlemen who are opposing 
this bill. I think the time has come when we should take up 
matters of legislation, as the Senator from Washington has 
said, worth something to this country, like his radio bill, farm 
legislation, legislation on behalf of the ex-service men, as my 
friend from Utah, I think, suggested, and other matters equally 
important. The time we have left of this session we should 
devote to something that will give freedom and liberty and 
enjoyment to the people of this country, and not something that 
is aimed to abridge the rights of the people, to take from the 
individual the small liberty that he has left. 

As I said in the beginning—and I do not want to be mis- 
understood—I have no objection to people hunting or fishing. 
That is their privilege. I have no objection to giving people 
the right to enjoy themselves in any way they please. I be- 
lieve the greatest democracy on earth is to let every man do 
just exactly as he pleases so long as he does not trample upon 
the rights of his neighbor. If I had the writing of a plat- 
form I would get two honest men for candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency, and I would be willing to risk 
my chances on winning a victory for the party by having a 
platform to read as follows: “Stand by the Constitution of 
this country, give to the people the liberties guaranteed therein, 
and do not try to deprive them of all the privileges they have 
had in the past given to them by God and by their Govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Neety in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. BLEASE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. A number of years ago the State of South 
Sarvlina—I am not referring now to any nullification ordi- 
nances—stood for local self-government. Some of the greatest 
statesmen our country ever produced came from the State of 
South Carolina. They conteuded for local self-government. 
The Senator has referred to the Democratic Party. 

If the Democratic Party is fit to survive, it is only because 
it stands for individual rights and local ‘self-government for 
their protection. I ask the Senator if in his experience here 
he has not reached the conclusion, and I regret to say that T 
have reached it, that many Democrats are just as indifferent 
to the rights of the States as are some reactionary Republicans, 
and are just as indifferent to individual liberty as some Social- 
ists and Republicans, who stand for a great bureaucracy and a 
centralized authority. 

Does the Senator think the time has come for a renaissance 
of democracy and for those who believe in local self-govern- 
ment and individual rights to purify the Democratic Party 
and draw to that party those who believe that the fires of 
democracy have not been quenched, and that local self-gov- 
ernment and the spirit of liberty are still existent in the land? 

Mr. BLHASH. Mr. President, I thank the Senator very 
much for his compliments to the statesmen from South Caro- 
lina. I am sorry he asked me the question, but since he has 
asked it I intend to answer it. I do not think there has been 
any Democratic Party since Mr. Woodrow Wilson was inau- 
gurated President of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is, 
Sue the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
26077 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard Ferris Mc Master Shipstead 
Blease Frazier MeNar, Shortridge 
Borah George Maytield Simmons 
Bratton Gillett Means Smoot 
Broussard Goff Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce Hale Moses Steck 
Butler Harreld Neely Stephens 
Cameron Harris Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Norris Tyson 
Copeland Heflin Nye Underwood 
Couzens Johnson Oddie aish 
Cummins Jones, N. Alex. Overman Warren 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Phipps Watson 
Dale Kendrick Pittman Weller 
Deneen Keyes Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
pin King Robinson, Ark. Williams 
Edge La Follette Robinson, Ind. Wilis 
Edwards Lenroot Sackett 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 2607, the so-called migratory bird bill, be set down 
for consideration as a special order for Tuesday next, May 18, 
at 2 o'clock p. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that Senate bill 2607 be set down as a 
special order for next Tuesday at 2 o'clock. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I understand 
that the arrangement proposed will subserve the convenience of 
some Senators who must be absent and wish to be present 
when the bill is further considered. Therefore I consent to the 
arrangement in so far as I have authority to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Senator from Kansas? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

8.4073. An act to provide for the establishment of the Shen- 
andoah National Park in the State of Virginia and the Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park in the States of North Caro- 
lina and ‘Tennessee, and for other purposes ; and 

S. 4209. An act to provide for the establishment of the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park in the State of Kentucky, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill of the House (H. R. 
10090) granting the consent of Congress to Alfred L. McCaw- 
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ley to construct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers at Alton, III., on the Mississippi, 
and at or near Bellefontaine on the Missouri River. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagrec- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 7093) granting the consent of Congress to 
O. Emmerson Smith, F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, H. W. West, 
©. M. Jordan, and G. Hubard Massey to construct, maintain. 
and operate a bridge across the southern branch of the Eliza- 
beth River at or near the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in 
the county of Norfolk, in the State of Virginia. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

II. R. 4189. An act for the relief of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Montgomery, Ala., Jack Thorington, and 39 cthers; 
and 

H. R. 9346. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande. 


SEMICENTENNIAL OF BATTLE OF THE LITTLE BIG HORN 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on yesterday there came from 
the House Joint Resolution 226. It was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. It is a matter of very great 
emergency. There is to be a celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
yersary of the Custer massacre at Billings, Mont., occur- 
ring next month. The joint resolution provides for a loan of 
cots and tents for the celebration. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Military Affairs be discharged from 
the further consideration of the joint resolution, and I also ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Committee on Military Affairs 
was discharged from the further consideration of the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 226) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to lend 850 cots, 350 bed sacks, and 700 blankets for the use 
of the National Custer Memorial Association, at Crow Agency, 
Mont., at the semicentennial of the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn, June 24, 25, and 26, 1926, and the Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, proceed to consider it. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


RETIREMENT OF CLASSIFIED CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I moye that the Senate 
procecd to the consideration of the bill (S. 786) to amend the 
act entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 
22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof, 

Mr. President, the bill is practically the same as Senate bill 
3011, which was passed at the last session by the Senate, It 
provides for a maximum pension of $1,200 a year. The con- 
tribution of the employee is increased from 24% per cent, as 
under the present law, to 4 per cent. The bill passed at the 
last session of Congress provided for a contribution on the 
part of the employees of 3½ per cent. The bill now provides 
for the use of a divisor of 40; in other words, taking a salary 
of $1,600 as the basic salary and dividing it by 40 and multi- 
plying the number of years of service gives the annuity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 786, which is known as the civil seryice employees’ retire- 
ment bill. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion wus agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Civil Service with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the act entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, 
and acts in amendment thereof, be, and they are hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

ELIGIBILITY FOR VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 


Section 1, Beginning on the first day of the second month next fol- 
lowing the passage of this act all employees in the civil service of the 
United States to whom this act applies who shall have attained or who 
shall thereafter attain the age of 65 years, or being employed as city, 
rural, and village letter carriers, post-office clerks, sea post clerks, 
laborers, mechanics, railway postal clerks, and those employees engaged 
in pursuits whose occupation is hazardous or requires great physical 
effort, or which necessitates exposure to extreme heat or cold, and 
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those employees whose terms of service shall include 15 years or more 
of sueh service rendered in the Tropics, shall have or shall thereafter 
nttain the age of 62 years, and shall have rendered at least 30 years 
of service computed as prescribed in section 6 of this act, shall be 
eligible for retirement on an annuity as provided in section 5 hereof, 
nnd any employee baying thus become eligible may be retired as of a 
date requested by such employee upon giving to the head of the depart- 
ment, branch, or independent office of the Government concerned at 
least 60 days’ notice in writing of his desire so to retire: Provided, 
That retirement under this paragraph shall be at the option of the 
employee, and nothing hereinafter contained in this act proyiding for 
automatic retirement shall apply to the foregoing eligibles. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR SUPERANNUATION RETIREMENT 

Sec. 2. All employees to whom this act applies who, before its efec- 
tive date, shall have attained or shall thereafter attain the age of 70 
years and rendered at least 15 years of service computed as prescribed 
in section 6 of this act shall be eligible for retirement on an annuity 
as provided in section 5 hereof: Provided, That city, rural, and village 
letter carriers, post-office clerks, sea post clerks, luborers, and mechanics 
generally shall, under like conditions, be eligible for retirement at 65 
years of age and that railway postal clerks and those employees en- 
gaged in pursuits whose occupation is hazardous or requires great 
pliysical effort, or which necessitates exposure to extreme heat or cold, 
und those employees whose terms of service shall include 15 years or 
more of such service rendered in the Tropics, shall be eligible at 62 
years of age; the classification of employees for the purpose of assign- 
ment to the various age groups shall be determined jointly by the 
Civil Service Commission nnd the head of the department, branch, or 
independent office of the Government concerned: Provided further, That 
any such employee who was employed as a mechanic for the major 
portion of his service, nnd was subsequent to August 20, 1920, involun- 
tarily transferred to employment as a laborer and thereafter inyolun- 
tarily discharged from the service of the United States, shall receive 
such annuity as he would have been entitled to, if on the day of his 
discharge from the service he had been retired under the provisions of 
this net: Provided further, That the term“ mechanics” as used in this 
act shall include all employees in the Government Printing Office whose 
duties are to supervise, perform, or assist in apprentice, helper, or 
Journeyman work of a recognized trade or craft, as determined by the 
Public Printer. 

AUTOMATIC SEPARATION 

Sec. 3. All employees to whom this act applics shall, on arriving at 
retirement age as defined in the preceding section and having rendered 
15 years of service, be automatically separated from the service, and 
all salary, pay, or compensation shall cease from that date, and it 
shall be the duty of the head of each department, branch, or independ- 
ent office of the Government concerned to notify such employees under 
his direction of the date of such separation from the service at least 60 
days in advance thereof: Provided, That if not less than 30 days 
before the arrival of an employee at the age of retirement the head of 
the department, branch, or independent office of the Government in 
which he is employed certifies to the Civil Service Commission that by 
reason of his efficiency and willingness to remain in the civil service 
of the United States the continuance of such employee therein would 
be advantageous to the public service, such employee may be retained 
for a term not exceeding two years upon the approval and certification 
by the Civil Service Commission, and at the end of the two years he 
may, by similar approval and certification, be continued for an addi- 
tional term not exceeding two years, and so on: Provided, hoicercr, 
That after August 20, 1930, no employee shall be continued In the ciyil 
Service of the United States beyond the age of retirement for more 
than four years. ; 

Whenever an employee shall make application for such continuation 
in the civil service and shall submit acceptable proof of his present 
physical fitness to perform his work, it shall be the duty of the head 
of the department, branch, or independent office of the Government 
concerned to obtain from the immediate superior in the service of such 
upplicant all efficiency ratings and other information on file respecting 
the character of the work of such applicant, and shall also obtain from 
such immediate superior his opinion in writing with respect to the 
efficiency of the work performed by such applicant. From such infor- 
mution shall be eliminated increases in ratings, credits, and otber 
preferences for any cause whatsoever other than the character of work 
actually performed. Should such information show that the applicant 
has been efficient and competent during the two years next preceding 
his application for continuance in the civil service, the head of the 
department, branch, or independent office of the Government concerned 
shall, as of course, certify to the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion that, by reason of the efficiency and willingness of such applicant 
to remain in the civil service of the United States, the continuance of 
such employee would be advantageous to the public service. 

No person separated from the service who is receiving an annuity 
under the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of this act shall be employed 
again in any position within the purview of this act, nor be appointed 
to another position In any branch of the Government service, 
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EMPLOYEES TO WHOM THE ACT SHALU APPLY 

Suc. 4. This act shall apply to the following employees and groups of 
employees : 

(a) All employees in the classified civil service of the United States, 
including all persons who have been heretofore or may hereafter be 
given a competitive status in the classified civil service, with or with- 
out competitive examination, by legislative enactment, or under civil- 
service rules promulgated by the President, or by Executive orders 
covering into the competitive classified service groups of employees with 
their positions, or authorizing the appointment of individuals to posi- 
tions within such service, 

(b) Superintendents of United States national cemeteries, and such 
employees of the offices of solicitors of the several executive depart- 
ments, of the Architect of the Capitol, of the Library of Congress, 
and of the United States Botanic Garden, of the recorder of deeds 
and register of wills of the District of Columbia, whose tenure of em- 
ployment is not intermittent nor of uncertain duration. 

{c) All employees of the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad Co. 
on the Isthmus of Panama who are citizens of the United States and 
whose tenure of employment is not intermittent nor of uncertain 
duration. 

(d) Unelassificd employees of tho United States in all cities and 
in all establishments or offices in which appointments are made under 
labor regulations approved by the President, or from subclerical or 
other registers for the classifled service; and unclassified employees 
transferred from ctassifled positions: Provided, That these groups 
shall include only those employees whose tenure of employment is 
not intermittent nor of uncertain duration. 

(e) All regular annual employees of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia, appointed directly by the commissioners or 
by other competent authority, including those employees receiving per 
diem compensation paid out of general appropriations and including 
public-school employees, excepting school officers and teachers. 

(f) All employees and groups of employces to whom the benefits of 
the act of May 22, 1920, and amendments thereof, shall have been 
extended by Executive orders. 

(g) Postmasters of the first, 
been promoted, appointed, 
service, 

This act shall not apply to such employees of the Lighthouse Sery- 
ice as come within the provisions of section 6 of the act of June 20, 
1918, entitled “An act to authorize aids to navigation and for other 
works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,“ nor to 
members of the police and fire departments of the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, nor to postmasters, excepting those 
specifically described in paragraph (g) of this section, nor to such 
employees or groups of employees as may have been before the effec- 
tive date of this act excluded by Executive orders from the benefits 
of the act of May 22, 1920, and amendments thereof. 

The provisions of this act may be extended by Executive order, 
upon recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, to apply to 
any employee or group of employees in the civil service of the United 
States not included at the time of its passage. The President shall 
have power, in his discretion, to exclude from the operation of this 
act any employee or group of employees in the civil service whose 
tenure of office or employment is intermittent or of uncertain duration. 

METHOD OF COMPUTING ANNUITIES 

Sec. 5. The annuity of an employee retired under the provisions 
of the preceding sections of this act shall be computed by multiply- 
ing the average annual basic salary, pay, or compensation, not to 
excced $1,600 per annum, received by such employee during the 10 
years of allowable service next preceding the date of retirement, by 
the number of years of service, not to exceed 30 years, and dividing 
the produet by 40. In no case, however, shall the annuity exceed 
$1,200 per annum. For the purposes of this act all periods of service 
shall be computed in accordance with section 6 hereof, and the annuity 
shall be fixed at the nearest multiple of 12. 

The term “basic salary, pay, or compensation,” wherever used in 
this act, shall be so construed as to exclude from the operation of the 
act all bonuses, allowances, overtime pay or salary, pay or compensa- 
tlon given in addition to the base pay of the position as fixed by law 
or regulation. 


second, and third class who have 
or transferred from the classified ciyll 


COMPUTATION OF ACCREDITED SERVICE 


Sec. 6. Subject to the provisions of section 10 hereof, the aggregate 
period of service which forms the basis for calculating the amount of 
any benefit provided in this act shall be computed from the date of 
original employment, whether as a classified or an unelassifed em- 
ployee in the civil service of the United States, including periods of 
service at different times and in one or more departments, branches, 
or independent offices of the Government, and also periods of service 
performed overseas under authority of the United States, and periods 
of honorable service in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
of the United States; in the case of an employee, however, who is 
eligible for and elects to receive a pension under any law, or retired 
pay on account of military or naval service, or compensation under 
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the war-risk insurance act, the period of his military or naval service 
upon which such pension, retired pay, or compensation Is based shall 
not be included, but nothing in this act shall be so construed as to 
affect in any mannor his or her right to-n pension, or to retired pay, 
or to compensation under the war-risk insurance act in addition to 
the annunity herein provided. 

In computing length of service for the purposes of this act all 


periods of separation from the service, and so much of any leaves. 


of absence as may exceed six months lu the aggregate in any calendar 
year, shall be excluded, and in the case of substitutes In the Postal 
Service credit shall be given from date of original appointment as a 
substitute. 

In determining the aggregate pericd of service upon which the an- 


nuity 13 to be based, the fractional part of a month, If any, in the total 


service shall be eliminated, 
DISADINICY UNTIREMENT—MEDICAT EXAMINATIONS REQUINED 


Sec. 7. Any employee to whom this act applics who shall have 
served for a total period of not less than 15 years, and who, before 
becoming cligtble for fetirement under the conditions defined in the 
preceding sections hereof, becomes totally disabled for useful and cM- 
clent service in the grade or class of position occupied by the employee, 
hy reason of disease or injury not due to vicious hibits, intemperance, 
or willful misconduct on the part of the employee, shall, upon his own 
application or upon the request or order of the head of the depart- 
ment, branch, or independent once concerned, be retired on an annuity 
compute! in accordance with the provisions of section 5 herrof: Pro- 
vided, That proof of freedom from vicious habits, Intemperance, or 
willful misconduct for a period of nrore than five years next prior to 
becoming so disabled for useful and efficient service shall not be re- 
quired in any ense. No clnim shall be allowed under the provisions of 
this section unless the application for retirement shall have been exe- 
cuted prior to the applicant's separation from the service or within six 
months thereafter. No employee shall be retired wnder the provisions 
of this section unless examined by a medical officer of the United 
States or a duly qualified physician or surgeon, or board of physicians 
or surgeons, designated by the Commissioner of Pensions for that pur- 
pose and found to be disabled in the degree and In the manner speci- 
fied herein, 

Every annuitant retired under the provisions of this section, unless 
the disability for which retired be permanent in character, shall at 
the expiration of one your from the date of such retirement and 
annually thereafter, until reaching retirement age as defined in sec- 
tion 2 hereof, be examined under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Pensions by a medical officer of the United States, or a duly gnati- 
fied physician or surgeon, or board of physicians or surgeons desig- 
nated by the Commissioner of Venstons for that purpose, in order to 
ascertain the nature and degree of the aunuttant's disability, if any. 
If an annuitant shall recover before reaching retirement age and be 
restored to an carning capacity which would permit him to be appointed 
to some appropriate position fairly comparable In compensation to the 
position occupied at the time of retirement, payment of the annuity 
shall be continued temporarily to afford the annuitant opportunity to 
seck such availible position, but not in any case exceeding 90 days 
from the date of the medical examination showing such recovery. 
Should the annuftant fall to appear for examinaton as required under 
this section, payment of the annuity shall be suspended until con- 
tinuance of the disability shall have been satisfactorily established. 
The Commissioner of Pensions may order or direct at any time such 
medical or other examination as he shall deem necessary to determine 
the facts relative to the nature and degree of disability of any employee 
retired on an annuity under this section. 

In all cases where the annuity is discontinuéd under the provisions 
of this section before the annuitant has recelyed a sum chual to the 
total amount of his contributions with accrued interest, the differonce, 
unless he shall become reemployed in a position within the purview of 
this act, shall be paid to the retired employee, as provided in section 
13 hereof, upon application therefor in such fornr and manner as the 
Comptroller General may direct. Tn case of reemployment in a posi- 
tion within the purview of this act, the amount so refunded shall be 
redepesited as provided in section 15 hereof. 

No person shall be entitled to receive an annuity under the pro- 
visions of this act and compensation under the provisions of the act 
of September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other purposes,” covering the same 
period of time; but this provision shall not be so construed as to bar 
the right of any claimant to the greater benefit conferred by either 
act for any part of the same period of time. 

Fees for examinations made under the provisions of this section by 
physicians or surgeons who are not medical officers of the United 
States shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Pensions, and such fees, 
together with the employee’s reasonable traveling and other expenses 
incurred in order to submit to such examinations, shall be paid out of 
the appropriations for the cost of administering this act. 
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INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION From fun SERVICE 


Sec, 8, Should any cmployce 55 yoars of age or over to whom this 
act applies, after having served for a total period of not less than 
15 years and before becoming eligivle for retirement under the condi- 
tions defined in section 1 or 2 hereof, become involuntarily separated 
from the service, not by removal for cause on charges of misconduet or 
delinquency, such employee shall be paid as he or she may cleet, 
either— 

(a) The amount of the deductions from his basic salary, pay, or 
compensation made under section 11 of this act and under net of 
May 22, 1920, Including accrued interest thereon computed as pre- 
scribed in section 13 hereof; or 

(ù) An immediate life annuity beginning at the date of separation 
from the service, having a value equal to the preset worth of a 
deferred annulty, beginning at the age at which the employces would 
otherwise have become eligible for superannuation retirement computed 
as provided in section 5 of this act; or 

(c) A deferred annuity beginning at the age at which the employee 
would otherwise have become eligible for superannuation retirement, 
computed as provided in section 5 or this act. The right to such de- 
ferred annuity shall be evidenced by a proper certificate issued under 
the seal of the Department of the Interior. 

Any employee who has served for a period of not less than 15 years, 
anl who is 45 years of age or over, and less than 55 years, and who 
becomes separated from the service under the conditions set forth in 
this section shall be entitled to a deferred annuity, but such employee 
may, upon reaching the age of 55 years, elect to receive an immediate 
annuity as provided in puragraph (b) of this section. 

Should an annuitant under the provisions of this section be reem- 
ployed in a position Included in the provisions of this act, or in any 
other position in the Government service, the annuity shall cease, and 
all rights and benefits under the provisions of this section shall ter- 
minate from and after the date of such employment. 

This section shall include former employees within the provisions of 
the act of May 22, 1920, or said act as amended or as extended by 
Executive orders, who muy have been separated from the service subse- 
quent to August 20, 1920, under the conditions defined in this section : 
Provided, That in the case of an employee who has withdrawn his 
deductions from the “ civil-service retirement and disability tung“ such 
employee shall be required to return the amount so withdrawn with 
interest compounded on June 30 of each year at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum before he shall be entitled to the benefits of this section, 


BENEFITS EXTENDED TO THOSE ALREADY RETIRED 


See. 9. In the case of those who before the effective date of this act 
shall have been retired on annuity under the provisions of the act of 
May 22, 1920, or said net as amended, or ns extended by Executive 
orders, the annuity shail be computed, adjusted, and paid under the pro- 
visions of this act, but this act shall not be so construed as to reduce 
the annuity of any person retired before Its effective date, nor shall any 
Increase in annulty commence before such effective date. 

CREDIT FOR PAST SERVICE 

Sec. 10. Beginning with the effective date of this act all employees 
who may be brought then or thereafter within the purview of the act by 
legislative enactment, or by appointment, or through claxsification, or 
by transfer, or reinstatement, or Executiye order, or otherwise, shail 
be required to deposit with the Treasurer of the United States to the 
credit of the“ civil-service retirement and disability fund" a sum equal 
to 214 per cent of the employee's basie salary, pay, or compensation 
received for services rendered after July 31, 1920, and prior to the 
effective date of this act, and aiso 4 per cent of the basic salary, pay, 
or compensation for services rendered ufter the effective date of this 
act, together with interest computed at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annom compounded on June 30 of cach fiscal year, but such interest 
shall not be included for any period during which the employee was 
separated from the service. Upon making such deposit the employee 
shall be entitled to credit for the period or periods of service involved: 
Provided, That failure to make such deposit shall not deprive the em- 
ployee of credit for any past service rendered prior to August 1, 1920, 
to which he or she would otherwise be entitled. 

DEDUCTIONS AND DONATIONS 

Sec, 11. Beginning on the first day of the second month next following 
the passage of this act there shull be deducted and withheld from the basic 
salary, pay, or compensation of cach employee to Whom this act applies 
à sum equal to 4 per cent of such employee's basic salary, pay, or com- 
pensation, The amounts so deducted and withheld from the basic 
salary, pay, or compensation of each employee shall, in accordance with 
such procedure as may le prescribed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States, be deposited In the Treasury of the United States to the 
eredit of the “ civil-service retirement and disability fund“ created by 
the act of May 22, 1920, and sald fund is hereby appropriated for the 
payment of annuities, refunds, and allowances as provided in this act. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and empowered in 
carrying out the provisions of this act to supplement the individual 
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contributions of employees with moneys recelyed in the form of dona- 
tions, gifts, legacies, or bequests, or otherwise, and to receive, deposit, 
and Invest for the purposes of this act all moneys which may be con- 
tributed by private individuals or eccrporations or organizations for the 
benefit of civil-service employees generally. 

Every employce coming within the proyistons of this act shall be 
deemed to consent and agree to the deductions from salary, pay, or 
compensation as provided herein, and payment less such deductions 
‘shall be a full and complete discharge and acquittance of all claims 
and demands whatsoever for all regular services rendered by such em- 
ployee during the period covered by such payment, except the right to 
the benefits to which he shall be entitled under the provisions of this 
act, notwithstanding the provisions of sections 167, 168, and 169 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, and of any other law, rule, 
or regulation affecting the salary, pay, or compensation of any person 
or persons employed in the civil service to whom this act applies. 

INVESTMENTS AND ACCOUNTS 

Suc. 12. The Secretary of the Treasury shall Invest, from time to 
time, in Imterest-bearing securities of the United States or Federal 
farm-loan bonds, such portions of the “civil-service retirement and 
diswbility fund" as in his judgment may not be inimediately required 
for the payment of annuities, refunds, and allowances as herein pro- 
vided, and the Income derived from such investments shall constitute a 
part of said fund for the purpose of paying annuities and of carrying 
out the provisions of section 13 of this act. 

The Comptroller General shall establish and maintain an account 
showing the annual liabilities of the Government under this act and 
shall keep such other accounts as may be deemed necessary for a 
proper administration of the act. 

RETURN OF AMOUNTS DEDUCTED FROM SALARIES 


Suc. 13. In the case of any empioyee to whom this act applies who 
shall be transferred to a position not within the purview of the act, 
or who shall become absolutely separated from the service before 
becoming eligible for retirement on annuity, the total amount of 
deductions of salary, pay, or compensation heretofore or hereafter 
made, with accrued interest.computed at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum, compounded on June 30 of each fiscal year, shall, upon applica- 
tion to the General Accounting Office, be returned to such employee: 
Provided, That all money so returned to an employee must, upon re- 
instatement, retransfer, or reappointment to a position coming within 
the purview of this act, be redeposited with interest before such 
employee may derive any benefits under this act, except as provided 
in this section, but Interest shall not be required covering any period 
of separation from the service. 

The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of the Secretary 

of the Interior, shall establish rules and regulations for crediting and 
reporting deductions and for coniputing interest hereunder, 
* In case an annuitant shall die without having received in annui- 
-ties an amount equal to the total amount of deductions from his 
salary, pay, or compensation, with interest thereon at 4 per cent per 
annum compounded as herein proyided up to the time of his death, 
an amount equal to the excess of the said accumulated deductions 
over and aboye the annujty payments made shall be paid in one sum 
to his legal representatives upon the establishment of a valid claim 
therefor. 

In case an employee shall die without having attained eligibility 
for retirement or without having established a valid claim for an- 
nulty, the total amount of deductions with accrued Interest thereon 
us herein provided shall be paid to the legal representatives of such 
employce. 

In case a former employee entitled to return of deductions with 
accrued interest thereon as herein provided shall become legally in- 
competent, the total amount due may be paid to a duly appointed 
guardian or committee of such employee. 

If the amount of accrued annuity, or of accumulated deductions, 
or of refund due a former employee who Is legally incompetent, to- 
gether with accrued interest thereon payable under the proyisions of 
this act, does not exceed $1,000, and if there has been no demand 
upon the Commissioner of Pensions by a duly appointed executor, 
administrator, guardian, or committce, payment may be made, after 
the expiration of 30 days from date of death or of separation from 
the service, as the case may be, to such person or persons as may 
appear in the judgment of the Commissioner of Pensions to be legally 
entitled thereto, and such payment shall be a bar to recovery by any 
other person, 


PAYMENT OF ANNUITIES AND FORM OF APPLICATION 


Sec. 14. Annuities granted under the terms of this act shall be due 
and payable in monthly installments on the first business day of the 
mouth following the month or other period for which the annuity 
shali have accrued, and payment of all annuities, refunds, and allow- 
ances granted hereunder shall be made by checks drawn and issued 
by the disbursing clerk for the payment of pensions in such form and 
manner and with such safeguards as shall be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in accordance with the laws, rules, and regula- 
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tions governing accounting that may be found applicable to such 
payments. 

Applications for annuity sball be in such form as the Commissioner 
of Pensions may prescribe, und shall be supported by such certificates 
from the heads of departments, branches, or independent offices of the 
Government in which the applicant has been employed as may bs 
necessary to the determination of the rights of the applicant. Upon 
receipt of satisfactory evidence the Commissioner of Pensions shall 
forthwith adjudicate the claim of the applicant, and it title to an- 
nulty be established, a proper certificate shall be issued to the annui- 
tant under the seal of the Department of the Interior. 

Annultles granted under this act for retirement under the provi- 
sions of sections 1 and 2 of this act shall commence from the date 
of separation from the service and shall continue during the life of 
the annuitant. Annuities granted under the provisions of sections 
T and 8 hereof shall be subject to the limitations speeined in said 
sections, 

DUTIES OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Sree. 15. The Civil Service Commission shall keep a record of ap- 
pointments, transfers, changes in grade, separations from the service, 
reinstatements, loss of pay, and such other information concerning 
Individual service as may be deemed essential to a proper determina- 
tion of rights under this act; and shall furnish the Commissioner of 
Pensions such reports therefrom as he shall from time to time request 
as necessary to the proper adjustment of any claim for annuity here- 
under; and shall prepare and keep all needful tables and records re- 
quired for carrying out the provisions of this act, including data 
showing the mortality experience of the employees in the service and 
the percentage of withdrawals from such service, and any other in- 
formation that may serve as a guide for future valuations and ad- 
justments of the plan for the retirement of employees under this net. 


BOARD OF ACTUARIES 


See. 16. The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, is hereby authorized and directed to select 
three actuaries, one of whom shall be the Government actuary, to be 
known as the Board of Actuaries, whose duty it shall be to annually 
report upon the actual operations of this act, with authority to rec- 
ommend to the Commissioner of Pensions such changes as in their 
judgment may be deemed necessary to protect the public Interest and 
maintain the system upon a sound financial basis, and they shall 
make a valuation of the “ civil-service retirement and disability fund“ 
at intervals of five years, or oftener if deemed necessary by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions; they shall also prepare such tables as may be 
required by the Commissioner of Pensions for the purpose of com- 
puting annuities under this act. The compensation of the members 
of the Board of Actuaries, exclusive of the Government actuary, shall 
be fixed by the Commissioner of Pensions with the approval of the 
Seerctary of the Interior, 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 17. For the purpose of administration, except as otherwise 
provided herein, the Commissioner of Pensions, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, be, and is hereby authorized and directed 
to perform, or cause to be performed, any and all acts and to make 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary and proper for the 
purpose of carrying the provisions of this act into full force and 
effect. An appeal to the Secretary of the Interior shall lie from the 
finul action or order of the Commissioner of Pensions affecting the 
rights or Interests of any person or of the United States under this 
act, the procedure on appeal to be as prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Pensions, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Commissioner of Vensions shall make a detailed comparative 
report annually showing all receipts and disbursements on account of 
annuities, refunds, and allowances, together with the total number of 
persons receiving annuities and the total amounts paid them, and he 
shall transmit to Congress, through the Secretary of the Interior, the 
reports and recommendations of the Board of Actuaries. 

The Secretary of the Interlor shall submit annually to the Bureau 
of the Budget estimates of the appropriations necessary to continue 
this act in full force and effect. 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, ETC, 


Src. 18. None of the moneys mentioned in this act shall be as- 
signable, either in law or equity, or be subject to execution, levy, or 
attachment, garnishment, or other legal process, 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Src. 19, This act shall become effective on the first day of tho 
second month next following its passage, and all laws or parts of 
Jaws inconsistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed 
as of said effective date. 


WATER-RIGHT CHARGES ON IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, while the Senator from Oregon 
is getting his papers in order for the discussion of the pending 
bill I desire to ask if he will yicld to me for the purpose of 
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submitting a report from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. From the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation I report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 
10429) to adjust water-right charges, to grant certain other 
relief on the Federal irrigation projects, to amend subsections 
E and F of section 4, act approved December 5, 1924, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 831) thereon. 

If the Senator from Oregon will yield to me further, I ask 
that the report of the committee on the bill may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the report of the commit- 
tee, and read as follows: 

The Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, to wkom was referred 
the bil (H. R. 10420) to adjust water-right charges, to grant cortain 
other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, to amend subsections 
E and F of section 4, act approved December 5, 1924, and for other 
purposes, having considered the same, report thereon with amend- 
ments and recommend that, as amended, the bill do pass. 

The general purpose and effect of this bill are clearly set forth in 
the report of the House Committce on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
being Report No. 617, first session, Sixty-ninth Congress. Reference 
is also made, especialy in connection with individual items of relief, to 
exhaustive hearings on the bills H. R. 9880 and H. R. 10429, which 
were conducted before that committee and printed for the information 
of Members of Congress. 

The recommended adjustments of water-right charges are based, in 
almost every case, upon the report of the Board of Surveys and Ad- 
Justments authorized under the act of December 5, 1924, which report 
is contained in House Document 201, first session, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, and in the hearings alrendy mentioned. This board was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior in order to carry out the pro- 
visions of said act. It conducted a thorough investigation on the 
ground, three members visiting each project, and the results of its 
survey undoubtedly represent sn impartial judgment of conditions on 
the areas in question. Hearings were granted upon request, and in 
the great majority of cases were actually held. The board, therefore, 
took into aecount all known obstacles which have interfered with the 
suecess of homie makers in these sections. Your committee believes that 
the recommendations of the board, which have been examined and 
checked over carefully by Members of the Senate and House, can be 
followed by Congress with the utmost confidence, and in this connec- 
tion wishes to quote from the report of the House committee on this 
bill the following extract, which briefly sums up the situation: 

“It is confidently believed that with the adjustments authorized 
herein the various projects will be put on a basis which will restore 
the morale and enthusiusm of the settlers and enable thom ‘to meet 
their payments promptly in the future. The settlers on these projects 
have endured great hardships and have struggled against the most 
adverse conditions in their effort to cooperate with the Government 
in reclaiming these desert wastes, and are entitled to the proposed 
relief which has been urged upon the committee by the Representatives 
from the arid-land States and the Secretary of the Interior for many 
years.” 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, before the amendments pro- 
posed to the bill shall be read, I wish to say that House bill 
10429 is almost identical with a bill which has been before the 
Senate for some months, and which has received the considera- 
tion of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. That 
committee of the Senate has spent considerable time going over 
the various propositions curefully and checking the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Survey and Adjustment and 
the recommendations of the House which were incorporated in 
House bill 10429. The situation at the present time is such 
that the settlers on the various irrigation projects are abso- 
Intely in need of relief. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the 
Senator if he desires to have this bill considered now? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I was going to ask that that be done. 
not think the bill will lead to any serious discussion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to me, in order that I may make a 
statement? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think I have any 
objection whatever to the proposal of the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Prirps], if I understand what it is, but it is cer- 
tainly the very worst practice in the world for the Senate to 
vote to take up A bill and, before a word of explanation shall 
haye been made concerning the provisions of the bill which has 
been made the unfinished business, for a Senator to come in 
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with a report from a committee that has not Deen printed, to 
make a brief statement about it, and for the Senate to proceed 
to act upon it without consideration. I do not think the Sen- 
ator from Colorado ought to put Senators in the attitude of 
objecting to his request under such conditions. So I suggest to 
the Senater from Colorado that he ought not to make his 
request at this time. 

Mr. PHiPPS. I appreciate the force of what the Senator 
from Arkansas says; but I desire to say that at the moment 
the chairman of the committee in charge of the bill which the 
Senate agreed to take up was trying to get his papers arranged, 
and in order to save time I made the request, as I wished to 
have the report before the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I haye no objection to the 
Senator from Colorado making the report, but the report ought 
to be printed, and the Senate ought to have an opportunity to 
become familiar with it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President: 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I can not yield for fur- 
ther discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon de- 
clines to further yield. The Senator from Oregon has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon will 
not make anything by refusing to yield. I myself should lke 
to make a brief statement relative to the bill for which the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Prirrs] has asked consideration, 
and under the circumstances—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not ask the Senator from Oregon to 
yield to me for the purpose of having the bill taken up at this 
moment, but I should like the Senate to understand the situa- 
tion in reference to the bill. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I can not yield for the 
purpose of considering any other measure while Senate bill 786 
is now pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon 
refuses to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I desire to say now I can not say if 
the Senator from Oregon has the floor. I did not know he had 
the floor; I thought the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puipres] 
had the floor; but if the Senator from Oregon has the floor 
and will not yield, I will simply tell him that before he gets his 
bill through I shall secure the floor, for he can not retain it 
indefinitely, and I shall say what I desire to say in my own 
time, and I will say it before his bill shall pass. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Very well. 


RETIREMENT OF CLASSIFIED CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 785) to amend the act entitled “An 
act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil sery- 
ice, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts 
is amendment thereof, 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, the cost of the pending 
bill to the Government, as estimated by the actuaries, will be 
$24,187,919. The total cost will be $54,120,615, of which $29,- 
$41,697 will be paid by the employees, their contribution being 
4 per cent of the pay roll, while the percentage of the pay roll 
contributed by the Government is 3.23 per cent. The normal 
cost contributed by the Government is 1.6 per cent of the pay 
roll, and the deficiency cost is 1.63 per cent of the pay roll. 

There has arisen opposition to the provisions of this bill on 
the ground that the cost is in excess of what some think the 
Government should bear at this time. With that in view, the 
President asked the Director of the Budget to prepare a recom- 
mendation. ‘The Director of the Budget complied with that 
request and proposed that the pending legislation be amended 
so as to fix the maximum aunuity at $1,000, that the contri- 
bution of the employees be fixed at 344 per cent, and that the 
divisor 45 be used on an average salary of $1,600. 

We have spoken of this amendment proposed to the existing 
law as a liberalization of retirement, all having in mind, I 
think, that the Government would contribute to thut liberaliza- 
tion. Under the proposals made by the Director of the Budget 
to the President of the United States the bill does not work out 
as a liberalization of the present law excepting as the employees 
contribute to the fund to liberalize the law for the benefit of those 
employees who have been retired or who may hereafter retire. 
Those who retired under the act in 1920, and about that time, 
never contributed to the fund. Their annuity was entirely in 
the form of a pension paid by the Government. By adopting 
the provisions, if they shall be adopted, as proposed by the 
Director of the Budget, the cost to the Government would be 
lessened $29,300 a year; the increased annuity would be borne 
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hy the contributions of the present and future employees, 
which would be increased from 2½ to 3% per cent, or 40 per 
cent. The average increase of the annuity will be 39 per cent, 
and the employees’ contribution will be increased 40 per cent, 
so they will receive the difference in the ratio of 39 to 40; that 
is, the employees will pay that much more, which, if the provi- 
sions proposed by the Director of the Budget shall be accepted, 
will lessen the total cost to the Government $29,300 annually. 

I have no choice under the statement I have made to those 
who are opposed to this legislation than to propose at this 
time the substitution of the amendment to Senate bill 786, 
which has been printed and is lying on the table, which carries 
the provision suggested by the Director of the Budget. I want 
Senators to haye clearly in mind that if we adopt the amend- 
ment which IT am proposing as a substitute for the pending bill, 
we will not be liberalizing the retirement provisions of the 
law at the cost of the Government; we will simply be giving 
to the employees who are contributing to the fund an oppor- 
tunity to lend aid to their predecessors, former employees of 
the Government now separated from the service, and those 
who may be separated in the near future. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. At some point in the discussion I should like 
to have the Senator from Oregon state—and it may be stated 
with some degree of accuracy at this time—what the annual 
burden will be so fur as the Government is concerned. Has the 
Senator stated that? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I stated that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Unfortunately I was called from the Chain- 
ber for a short time. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Under the pending bill—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I mean, under the amendment which the Sen- 
ator proposes, and which undoubtedly will be adopted, what 
will be the annual expense to the Government? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I am not ready to agree with the Senator 
that it will undoubtedly be adopted. 

Mr. WILLIS. I asstuned it would be, because the Senator 
is offering it. 

Mr. STANFIELD, I am offering it to make good a promise 
that if this bill came up I would offer the substitute; and that 
I am now doing. I do not want to be misunderstood as recom- 
mending it; I will leaye it to the Senate to decide for itself. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think I understand the Senator. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The cost under the proposed amendment 
would be $17,786,598. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much, please? 

Mr. STANFIELD. It would be $17,786,598. That is $29,332 
less than the cost of the present law. In other words, we are 
going to lessen the Government’s burden in paying annuities 
to the retired employees and place that extra burden on the 
present employees of the Government by increasing their con- 
tribution to the point where it will make, in favor of the Goy- 
ernment, a difference of 829,332. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then the annual expenditure by the Govern- 
ment under this amendment, as I understand the Senator, will 
be about $17,000,000? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes; $17,786,598. That is the actuarial 
report on it. 

Mr. WILLIS. What would it haye been under the original 
provision? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Under the original provision, the measure 
that is pending, the cost to the Government would be $24,- 
187,919, or approximately $7,000,000 more than under the 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am asking the Senator these questions, not 
because I am opposed to the Senator's bill, because I am not— 
I believe in its principle and shall support it—but I wanted 
to bring out these facts because before we adjourn there will 
be another bill pending relative to pensions for old soldiers that 
will carry some $12,000,000 or $14,000,000, and there will be 
Senators then who will object to that bill, carrying some 
twelve or fourteen million dollars; and I was anxious to see 
whether anybody would object to this. I am in favor of this 
bill. 

Mr. KING. 
ruption? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, KING. I should like to ask the Senator how much it 
will cost the Government per annum 25 to 50 years from now? 

Mr. STANFIELD. It is not presumed that the present bill 
will cost any more 20 yeurs or 25 years from now t=¢n it costs 
now. This actuarial estimate is made on a period 30 years, 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
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and for a period of 30 years the average cost would be 
$17,786,598. 

Mr. KING. Will not this bill cost the Government of the 
United States from $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 before 100 
years haye gone by? 

Mr. STANFIELD. There is not any question about that, 
because over a period of 30 years it would cost 30 times 
$17,786,598. 

Mr. KING. And in 50 years it will cost a billion dollars to 
the Government? 

Mr. STANFIELD. In 50 years it would cost almost double; 
in 60 years it would cost exactly double. 

Mr. KING, So that this bill is not what was represented by 
the able Senator from South Dakota, Mr. Sterling, when this 
retirement bill was first brought before us—a bill which would 
not cost the Government a penny, but the employees would 
make the contribution themselves, and with the accumulated 
interest it would meet all the charges? 

Mr. STANFIELD, I think the Senator from Utah is labor- 
ing under a misconception of the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota at that time. I have read the debates 
and the hearings and the report on that bill at that time, and it 
sets forth yery clearly the estimate of cost which was made, 
which corresponds closely to the figures of to-day, which are 
predicated upon six years of experience. What I think the 
Senator from Utah is doing is confusing the statement of the 
Senator from South Dakota that this would not be a burden on 
the Government for possibly 30 years, because it is estimated 
that for a period of 30 years the contributions of tlhe employees 
would meet all of the assessments. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not so. The Government contributions 
will begin in about 12 years. 

Mr. STANFIELD. There is a variance of opinion on that 
subject. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, how much will go into the 
Treasury from the contributions? 

Mr. STANFIELD. There is now about $50,000,000 in the 
Treasury from the contributions. 

Mr, OVERMAN. That is under the old bill? 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is under the old bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has the Senator estimated how much the 
Treasury will get under this bill? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-two million five hundred and sixty-six 


thousand four hundred and sixteen dollars, 


Mr. OVERMAN. A year? 

Mr. SMOOT. A year, 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is not under the pending Dill. 
Under the pending bill it would be $29,941,967. That is the 
amount contributed by the employees, 

Mr. OVERMAN.. It would be that much more than the 
$17,000,000 that it would cost the Government? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Under the bill that is pending the cost to 
the Government would be $24,000,000. The contributions by the 
employees would be about $5,500,000 annually in excess of 
what it costs the Government; but finally this will overlap. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that in 30 years it will 
overlap. 

Mr. STANFIELD. In about 30 years. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator must not get a 
misunderstanding. When the Senator says “the pending bill,” 
he means the first substitute offered for the bill that was first 
introduced; but the Senator now intends to offer a substitute 
for that substitute. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Until that time, though, this is the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but I do not want the Senator to get a 
misunderstanding. In other words, the substitute bill as re- 
ported to the Senate right now would cost the Government 
$24,000,000 a year; but the substitute that the Senator intends 
to offer will cost seventeen million seven hundred and some odd 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Or $29,000 a year less than the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How much will it cost the Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will cost not only what the employees con- 
tribute but $17,000,000 besides. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In addition to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. : 

Mr. STANFIELD. The employees’ contribution will be suf- 
ficient to take care of all of the demands for probably 20 years. 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] says 12 years. There is a 
difference as to that. That is the opinion of the actuaries, and 
they do differ. Some say 12 years, some say 20 years, aud 
some say 30 years. 
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Mr: SMOOT. Whether it is 12 years or whether it is 30 The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
years, on the average of the 30 years it is going to cost the | Oregon yield to the Senator from California? 


Government of the United States $17,800,000 per year. Mr. STANFIELD. I do. 
Mr. OVERMAN. That is the average? Mr. JOHNSON. I simply want to know what is going on. 
Mr. SMOOT. That is the average, no matter whether it is 12 Is the Senate in session? 

years or 20 years. | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 


has the floor. 
Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, for the benefit of some of 
those who haye been told that this retirement would not cost 
Mr. STANFIELD. But in probably 20 years from now, or in the Government anything, I want to call attention to the fact 
12 years, as the Senator from Utah says, whether it be 12 or 20, | that the law provides that all money contributed by the em- 


Mr, STANFIELD. The Government will not have to 7 
they will begin to draw on the Government to meet the de- | ployees shall draw 4 per cent interest, compounded annually, 


all of that in 30 years, though. 
Mr. OVERMAN, I understand, 


ficiency, aud that will go on on a rising scale, and that all that the employee has paid in in the form of con- 

Mr. OVERMAN. Can the Senator tell me how the deficiency | tributions sliall be returned to him in an annuity, or, if not 
arises, if the contribution is more than it costs the Government? | in an annuity, if lie dies it shall be returned to his heirs, or if 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not. he separates from the service before taking an annuity all of 

Mr. STANFIELD. It is not more than it costs the Govern- | the money that he has paid in is paid back to him with 4 per 
ment, but it is more than is being withdrawn at the present cent interest, compounded annually. Therefore it must be 
time, because later on there will be a great many more em- | obvious that the Government ultimately must meet its pro- 
ployees retired than there are now. portionate part of this cost, which under the pending bill 

Mr. OVERMAN. It all depends upon the number of men | would amount to 3.23 per cent of the pay roll. The employees’ 
retired, because they are getting older and older all the time, | contribution is 4 per cent of the pay roll. 
and more are retiring? Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when the Senator says that 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes; and the proportion of the retired | the employees get back what they pay, he does not mean 
group to those in service is constantly getting larger. literally that the employees get back only what they pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, when the law first went into Mr, SMOOT. With interest at 4 per cent, compounded an- 
operation perhaps there were not oyer 200 or 300 employees | nually. 
that were retired, and yet every employee of the Government Mr. SIMMONS. But I nnderstood that after the employee 
paid the amount; and the Government has to make the in- | had served a certain length of time and was retired he was to 
terest upon the full amount in order te bring about a loss of | receive a definite, fixed, certain sum of money. 
only $17,800,000 at the end. After 30 years from now the bill] Mr. STANFIELD. The Senator means at the age of retire- 
will be in operation completely, because all the employees that | ment? 
are now in the Government service will be retired by that Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 
time, and all the employees who were employed from the time Mr. STANFIELD. He would receive an annuity then; but 
ef the passage of the first bill have had to pay 2% per cent if he died before he had exhausted the annuity that his contri- 
and under this bill they will have to pay 3% per cent. bution would buy the remainder of his contribution would be 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will not either the Senator | turned over to his estate. 
from Utah or the Senator from Oregon put into the Rrconůb a Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I understand that. 
definite statement so that the country may know what the Mr, STANFIELD. So the Government can receive no Dene- 
estimates of the actuaries are for the different years ahead? | fit ultimately from the contribution on the part of the em- 
I think the country is in general in favor of this bill, but it | ployee. 
wants to know how much the burden is. Mr. SIMMONS. But if he arrives at the time for retire- 

Mr. STANFIELD. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that ment, and is retired, he gets a definite sum of money; Aoes 
I have at several different times put these estimates of cost in | he not? 
the Recorp, but that I will do so now again. Mr, STANFIELD. An annuity. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; a definite sum? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? Mr. STANFIELD. The pending bill provides that that shall 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. | pe a maximum of $1,200. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand, the employees contribute Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and he gets an annuity out of that? 
a certain per cent and the Government contributes a certain Mr. STANFIELD. Yes. 
per cent. Mr. SIMMONS. That is the basis of the annuity? 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is correct. Mr. STANFIELD. He receives that as long as he lives. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It operates very much like an insurance Mr. SIMMONS. That is the basis of his annuity? 
company. The Government does not have to pay out anything Mr. STANFIELD. Yes. 
from the fund except as employees are retired. Under those Mr. SIMMONS. But if he dies before retirement, his estate 
circumstances, us I understand, the amount of money that the gets back the money he paid in, with 4 per cent interest? 
employees haye to pay from month to month or from year to Mr, SMOOT. His estate gets every dollar of the money, with 
year will furnish all the funds that are necessary to meet these | 4 per cent interest. 
retirement costs for quite a number of years. Mr. SIMMONS. But if he lives until the time of retirement 

Mr. SMOOT. Twelve years. he gets this fixed sum? 

Mr. SIMMONS. During that time the Government will not Mr. SMOOT. ‘The employee can do this: Before his age 
have to put its hand in the Treasury and take out any of its | limit is reached he can separate himself from the service and 
money ut all. It will pay these amounts out of the contribu- | get whatever cash is due him at that time; and when 1 take 
tions of the employees. the floor I desire to call attention to some discrepancies that 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is right. are not rectified in this bill, and can not be rectified at this 

Mr. SIMMONS. And at the end of 12 years, the Senator | particular time, as the Senator knows. 
says, or 20 years, the burden upon the Government will be very Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose he is discharged; does he get back 
heavy? his money with interest? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very heayy. Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; he gets back whatever he has paid 

Mr. STANFIELD. It would increase. It would not imme- |in whenever he separates from the service, no matter for what 
diately reach the $17,000,000, but it weuld start in at probably | reason, whether through discharge or otherwise; he gets the 
a milion or two million dollars, and would gradually increase | amount that he has paid in with 4 per cent interest, compounded 
until over a period of 25 years the Government would be called | annually. 
upon to pay perhaps half a billion dollars. Mr. COPELAND. What is the minimum service that can 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the calculation is that the sum paid in | pe rendered as to time and the minimum amount drawn as 
by the employees will be sufficient to meet these payments for | salary in order to get the maximum of $1,200? 
at least 12 years? Mr. STANFIELD. Thirty years of service, under the pend- 

Mr. STANFIELD. For at least 12 years, and the actuaries | ing bill, and an average salary for the 10 years past of $1,500; 
Say 20 years. 5 $1,500 divided by 40, multiplied by the number of years of serv- 

Mr. SIMMONS. Without any contributions by the Govern- | ice, will give the annuity to which the annuitant is entitled. - 
ment? Mr. COPELAND. When the Senator speaks of the “pending 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the actuaries have not taken into con- | bill” what does he mean by that? à 
sideration the increased number of Government employees, and Mr. STANFIELD. The bill we are now considering, Senate 
I will say that that makes considerable diference. bill 786, amended as reported by the committee. There is a 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President substitute which I shall offer in a few moments for Senate 
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bill 786, as an amendment to it, which is the result of an 
understanding entered into with some of the elements in oppo- 
sition to the bill which I really approve, Senate bill 786. I 
am attempting to differentiate between the substitute I intend 
to offer and the pending bill, which we are now discussing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that applies to the amount of 
the annuity, the rate paid by the employee, and the basic pay. 
One thousand five hundred dollars is the basic pay, the maxi- 
mum annuity is $1,000, and the contribution by the employce 
is 3% per cent. Of course, there are some legislative mutters 
involved in it, and I hope the Sennte will agree to the 
amendment, 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the administration bill, is it not? 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is the so-called administration bill. 
It is the recommendation of the Director of the Budget. 

Mr. COPELAND. Which bill is it we are to pass to-day? 

Mr. STANFIELD. It will be for the Senate to decide as to 
whether it will pass the pending measure or will accept the 
substitute. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will it not save time if we discuss the bill 
which is to be passed? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I would like to 
amendment for a few moments. 

Mr. NORRIS. If either bill is to be passed anyway, why 
discuss it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator means the bill 
that has been agreed upon is the one that provides for a maxi- 
mum of $1,0007 

Mr. STANFIELD. I do not know that it has been agreed 
upon. It is the one which I am going to offer as a substitute. 

_I am going to propose it. As I understand, the President is 
desirous of a substitute being offered and adopted. In fact, the 
President asked the Director of the Budget to muke récom- 
mendations of amendments. He made certain recommenda- 
tions, one of which was to reduce the maximum annuity from 
$1,200 to $1,000 and reduce the contribution on the part of the 
employee, fixed under the pending bill at 4 per cent, to 3% 
per cent. The pending bill provides for a contribution of 4 
per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senate surrendered to the demands 
of the administration? 

Mr. STANFIELD. No. I am trying to make it very plain 
that I shall propose this substitute and let the Senate decide 
what they will do about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The committee has not made any change? 
The committee's recommendation is the pending bill, Senate 
bill 786? 

Mr. STANFIELD. It is. The bill we are now discussing is 
the committee bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senator been authorized to sub- 
stitute 

Mr. STANFIELD. I am taking the full responsibility per- 
sonally for the substitute I shull offer. I want it clearly under- 
stood that I am not offering it as a committee substitute. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Does not the chairman of the committee 
feel that he ought to support the bill that bas been reported 
out by the committee? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The chairman of the committee intends 
so to do and is endeavoring to make it very clear that he is not 
going personally to support the substitute he will offer. I am 
not proposing so to do. It is as a matter of expediency that I 
am offering it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just when did the Senate surrender its 
legislative powers to the President? 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is a question I can not answer. I 
do not think the Senator from New York was here when we 
provided for the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator has any hesi- 
tancy about offering this amendment, I will ask him to let me 
offer it. I will father the amendment. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I will be very glad to have the Senator 
from Utah offer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Frankly, I am not offering it because I 
am zenlous for it. I do not intend to yote for it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Utah is in line with the 
administration. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI am in line with what I think is right, 
whether it is with the administration or is not. 

Mr. COPELAND. I suppose we want a retirement benefit, 
not a death and burial benefit. 

Mr, SMOOT. This is a retirement benefit. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand that the Senator from Utah 
is in favor of something that will help a man into the grave- 
yard. 
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If we are going to be gener us to the employees, we ought 
to be decent in framing a retirement bill. 

Mr. STANFIELD. We would be less generous under the 
proposed amendment, my substitute amendment, than under 
the present law. It does give relief to these superannuated 
and disubled retired employees, but not at the cost of the 
Government. It is giving them relief at the cost of the con- 
tinuiug employees. ‘They are becoming fearful that there will 
be no legislation, and they say, “Give us a means, a way, 
whereby we can contribute to the retired employees, our 
predecessors in office. They are suffering, and we do not want 
them to suffer. If the Government is so parsimonious that 
it does not mean to be liberal and take care of its superan- 
nuated employees, give us the opportunity to do it, and we 
will do it.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand the adminis- 
tration is opposed to this $1,200 maximum because it fears a 
deficit. Am I right about that? 

Mr. STANFIELD. There would be no drain on the Treasury, 
for most of the actuarivs say the Government would not have 
to pay anything for 20 yeurs, so if there is to be a deficit, it 
would be 20-years hence. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the reason I asked the question 
a little while ago, and that is what I understood a little while 
ago the Senator from Utah to say ihat the Government would 
not be required to pay any purt of this money for probably 12 
years. 

Mr. STANFIELD, At least 12; possibly 20. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was rather at a loss to understand how, 
under those conditions, the increase in this maximum could 
possibly involve a deficit. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is how it is: Up to the end of the 12-year 
period there will be enough money taken in, but every dollar of 
increase must be met some time, and it will be met beginning 
with the seventeenth year on for the full term. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think this administration 
is called upon to provide against a deficit that may take place 
12 years from now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do, just the same as the manager of any 
institution would take care of any kind of a proposition that 
would involve a future payment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How can the administration, great as it is, 
as far-secing as it is, look through the dim future for 12 years 
and determine the question of whether this maximum of $1,200, 
instead of $1,000, will probably produce a deficit? 

Mr. SMOOT. The experiences of the past hundred years or 
more demonstrate that we can figure this down almost the same 
us we can on the interest on a thousand dollars for a hundred 
years at 4 per cent. We know just exactly what they will pay 
in. We know just the length of time the employees will work, 
and anybody can figure it out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator is now talking about what the 
Government will probably have to pay, but that does not deter- 
mine the question of whether or not there will be a deficit in 
the Treasury as the result of this legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator forgets that while 
this fund to which the Government will have to contribute will 
increase from yeur to year, get larger and larger in the aggre- 
gate with our business transactions, it will not amount to any- 
thing for the Government, because we have made settlements, 
for instance, with Italy, under which they are paying only a 
little to begin with, and their contribution increases from year 
to year, just as this other does. So one hand will wash the 
other. Does not the Senator see that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In order to determine whether this will re- 
sult in a deficit in the Treasury 10 years or 12 years from now 
we would have to know what are going to be the expenditures 
of the Government in that time, and we would have to know 
what are going to be the receipts of the Government during that 
period. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not talking about receipts or expendi- 
tures. We ave talking about this fund. There will be a deficit 
in this fund, and when the employee pays so many dollars 
into this fund it will more than pay for any annuity that the 
employees separating themselves from the Government for the 
next 12 years will get. But during that 12 years there is a 
liability for every dollar that it put into the Treasury. When 
that liability comes, of course, from year to year after the 12 
years, the amount will be increased. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the maximum is $1,200 instead of $1,000, 
will not the employee pay the same proportionate part of the 
$1,200 that he would pay of the $1,000? 

Mr, SMOOT. So does the Government pay its proportion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not seem to me the question raised 
as to a possible deficit is at all important. 
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F Mr. SMOOT. If that were true, the amount could be made 
$2,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
North Carolina know that “deficit” is the administration's 
middle name? Has there been any kind of legislation proposed 
here in the last two or three years when we were not told there 
would be a big deficit? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought “ economy” was its middle name. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The difference between the cost to the 
Government of what we may call the administration proposal, 
or the proposal made by the Director of the Budget, and the 
pending measure would amount, on an average, to an increase 
of $15 per annum to each governmental employee, or there- 
abouts. That is about the difference. We must decide whether 
we will accept and adopt the pending bill, or whether we will 
accept the administration bill. It makes a difference of $200 
to the retired employee in the maximum he will receive. 

I want to call attention to the retirement provisions of some 
of the foreign countries. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we make it $1,200, of course the Govern- 
ment will have to pay a little more? 

Mr. STANFIELD. About $15 for each employee per annum. 
That is what it will amount to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The employees really stand for the $1,200 
and the administration for $1,000? 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is right. I am not one of those 
who view with any great alarm the difference it would make 
to this great Nation, to this great Government, whether they 
are compelled to pay $15 more per annum to each Government 
employee in order to provide an adequate pension for them to 
live on for the few years they may live after they have ren- 
dered a life of toil and service to the Government. I think we 
are going far afield in parsimony when we even stop to debate 
or decide as to the difference between a maximum annuity of 
$1,200 a year and $1,000 a year, when we keep in mind the fact 
that the employees themselves are paying from their sularies 
by far the greater portion of the annuities they receive, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I wanted to make an inquiry. I understood 
the Senator to say that an amendment has been prepared which 
is to be offered as a substitute. Am I right about that? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Senator is right. 

Mr. WARREN. Was that unanimously agreed to by the 
committee? 

Mr. STANFIELD. It has never been handled by the com- 
mittee. The committee unanimously reported the pending bill. 

Mr. WARREN. What has been done, then, so far as the 
substitute is concerned? 

Mr. STANFIELD. That will be offered and debated before 
the Senate. They will do as in their wisdom they see fit to do. 
They may substitute for the committee bill the amendment 
carrying the provisions recommended by the Director of the 
Budget, 

Mr. WARREN. I understand from the argument of the Sen- 
ator that he proposes to introduce an amendment, but will 
undertake, by all the argument he can command against it, and 
in favor of the other bill, to have it disagreed to. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I will say to the Senator from Wyoming 
that I am simply attempting to be fair and honest with the 
Senate. I do not want them to labor under the delusion that I 
am proposing or even recommending that amendment. I am 
proposing it in fairness, as a matter of expediency. There are 
those who think that it is expedient to adopt that amendment 
in order to secure legislation during this Congress. That may 
be true. I am willing to lay the facts before the Senate and 
let them decide. 

Mr. WARREN. Which one does the Senator believe is most 
liable to be finally successful? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I am hopeful that the pending bill will 
be ultimately successful. After the next Congress these people 
will be back here, and justly so, asking for further relief. Con- 
gress is not going to be relieved from passing a bill. 

Mr. WARREN. The bill would, of course, affect the bene- 
ficiaries under our first law. We passed a law with a maxi- 
mum of $720. At that time it was said there would never be 
any further legislation asked, but, of course, now it is apparent 
that we shall undoubtedly have some further legislation. It 
seems to me in these two matters which the Senator presents 
we are a great deal safer if we accept the lower figure and then 
raise it if we have to do so hereafter. So far as I am con- 
cerned personally I believe the amendment ought to be adopted 
if it brings forth, as it probably does, $1,000 as a maximum 
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and 70 years as the maximum age to which a man can serve 
except by special grant. 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is the present law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I happen to be a member of the Civil 
Service Committee and have been for a number of years. We 
agreed upon the bill as reported out, which is substantially the 
same as the one reported out and passed by the Senate last 
year, After argument and after hearings that same bill was 
reported out this year. As I recall, it received the unanimous 
approval of the members of the committee. 

It would seem to me to be a remarkable situation, after hear- 
ings haye been held and after the committee has reached a 
unanimous conclusion and after the committee has made its 
report to the Senate and the bill has been pending here for 
quite a length of time, that on the day the bill is taken up for 
consideration by the Senate the chairman of the committee, 
who was authorized by the committee to report the bill, should 
offer a substitute which is wholly different from the bill re- 
ported by the unanimous approval of his committee. I think it 
is one of the most exceptional and remarkable situations I have 
ever seen. I repeat my observation that it is quite remarkable 
that the chairman should offer a substitute after having been 
instructed by his committee to report the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my understanding is that 
the chairman of the committee has reported the bill and that 
the other members of the committee are offering the substitute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; it is quite the contrary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee has deserted the chairman 
and the chairman alone is standing for the original bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is just the other way. The com- 
mittee is unanimously in favor of the bill reported to the 
Senate, and the chairman of the committee has stated here a 
moment ago that he is going to do this very remarkable thing, 
that he is going to offer as a substitute a bill that he himself 
is not in favor of. I do not see how he can reasonably expect 
any bill to be passed under those circumstances. I do not un- 
derstand that situation. It is a most remarkable situation, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I have attempted to make it plain. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why not leave to some one else who is 
really in favor of the substitute the opportunity to make such 
a proposal? 

Mr. STANFIELD. For the relief of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee I will say that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] will 
offer the substitute, which, of course, I am going to oppose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator from Oregon going to vote 
for the substitute? 

Mr. STANFIELD. No; Eam not going to vote for it. I an- 
nounced that fact in the beginning. I am not going to vote 
for it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to understand the 
situation. The committee unanimously reported out the bill 
with a maximum of $1,200. 

Mr. STANFIELD, It did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Have thé committee acted upon the new 
proposition? 

Mr. STANFIELD. They have not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The chairman has taken the responsibility 
upon himself to offer it? 

Mr. STANFIELD. In order to expedite the legislation I—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has not the Senator's committee, with the 
exception of the Senator himself, practically approyed that 
$1,000 maximum? 

Mr. STANFIELD. No; they have not to my knowledge. 
They have approved the pending bill, which is the one that 
earries $1,200 maximum annuity, and that is the only bill the 
committee has approved. That is the committee bill, and that 
is the bill which the chairman champions. But the chairman 
knew that an amendment was to be offered carrying the pro- 
yisions and recommendations of the Director of the Budget, 
and in order to expedite the situation the chairman had those 
provisions incorporated in the bill and a print made, and that 
is to be offered as a substitute. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is not the chairman in doing that reflecting 
actually the surrender of his committee? 

Mr. STANFIELD. No; I am not, and I do not propose to 
do thut. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Does the chairman understand the com- 
mittee has changed its sentiment and now stands for the ad- 
ministration proposition? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The chairman has not been so advised. 
Undoubtedly, when Senators vote they will express themselyes 
us to whether they have changed, but they have not made a 
change in the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. STANFIELD, I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. We are spending a good deal of time upon a 
question, which the Senator from Oregon eliminated half an 
hour ago. The Senator from Oregon stated that he is in 
favor of the pending bill. He finally stated that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] would offer the substitute, so we 
might proceed now to a discussion of the bill, it seems to me. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to some of the provisions of the retirement laws of some of 
the foreign countries. In Great Britain the retitement law 
provides an annnity of one-eightieth of the annual salary, to 
which is added a lump sum equal to one-thirtieth of the annual 
sulary for one year of service, limited to 144 years’ salary. 
The maximum annuity under the British law that a retired 
employee may receive is one and one-half times the average sal- 
ary that he drew during his time of active service. Some may 
argue that Great Britain does not pay the salaries that we pay; 
but 1 want to say that Great Britain pays a salary that is com- 
parable with her standard of living and cost of living, just as 
the salary we pay is comparable with the cost of American 
living and the American standard of living. Therefore we are 
on a parity when it comes to the pension we pay. The dollar 
that is paid by Great Britain means to her annuitants just 
what the dollar paid by the United States means to the Amer- 
ican annuitants, based on the purchasing power of the dollar. 

Great Britain provides that employees remaining in the serv- 
ice after 65 years of age forfeit one-twentieth of this lump sum 
for each year of such service. They place a penalty on their 
employees if they do not retire at the age of 65, whereas there 
are those who are objecting and who are opposed to preventing 
our employees from retiring before they are TO years of age. 
The retirement age is voluntary under the British law at 60 
years. It is compulsory at 65. They may be retained until 
70, but in that case the employee receives a lesser annuity of 
one-twentieth of their salary each year they remain. The em- 
ployees make no contribution. The British Government pays 
the entire cost of the retirement annuity. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. SPANFIELD. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. We could better follow the figures, I think, 
if the Senator would tell us what the retirement age here is 
under the various bills. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The retirement age under the pending 
bill is optional at 62 and 65 after 30 years of service, and com- 
pulsory at 70 years of age. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the administration bill provides 
what? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The administration bill makes no change 
in the present law. 

Mr. COPELAND. What does the present law provide? 
Mr. STANFIELD. That provides 62 years for the railway 
mall clerks and 65 years for those who are in certain active 
und hazardous employment, manual labor, and 70 years for 
those in sedentary employment. The Director of the Budget 
recommends that those ages be retained and that no optional 
retirement be allowed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator referred to the administration 
measure. Which one does he mean? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I said the one proposed by the Director 
of the Budget. That is the one which the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] will, I understand, propose as a substitute. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us be clear now about the age in the 
peuding bill. As I understand, it is 62, 65, and 70. 

Mr. STANFIELD. No; in the pending bill it is optional at 
62 and 65 and compulsory at 70. In other words, it gives an 
option of fiye years to those in sedentary employment and to the 
group in hazardous employment. They are brought into the 
group of railway mail clerks and may retire at 62, or they 
have a three-year option under the pending bill. 

In Denmark, after 10 years of service, the annuity is one- 
half the average annual salary for the period. It increases the 
age conditional with the service until the end of the twenty- 
ninth year, when it is two-thirds the average annual salary for 
the last five years of service. Employees may be retired after 
10 years of service. No contribution is made by the employees. 
The Government pays the entire cost of the annuity retire- 
ment, and their contributions are as ours would have been 
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under the bill that we passed last year—Senate bill 3011— 
which provided a maximum of $1,200 a year on an average 
salary of $1,800, or two-thirds of the salary. Theirs is two- 
thirds of the salary, but in Denmark the Government pays all 
of the cost. The employee makes no contribution, whereas we 
are proposing under our present law and under the bill which 
was passed at the last session of the Congress that the greater 
portion of the cost shall be borne by the employees. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How does the division we make—that is to 
say, the percentage paid by the Government and paid by the 
employee—compare with like legislation or divisions in Euro- 
pean countries? 

Mr. STANFIELD. In Great Britain and in Denmark the 
Government pays all the cost and the employees niake no con- 
tribution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In Great Britain it is provided as it is here, 
but I am asking how the proportion or the division here com- 
pares with the proportion or division in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, or some of the leading countries of Europe. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Of course, we would haye to take into 
account the salaries paid in those countries, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not in giving the proportion. I was just 
asking the Senator for the relative proportion of amounts of 
contributions required by this Government from the employee 
and by the major countries of Europe from their employees. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Perhaps I can explain that in this way: 
The total cost of the proposed bill would be 7.23 per cent of 
the pay roll. I believe the employees would pay 4 per cent and 
the Government would pay 3.23 per cent. In Great Britain 
the employees pay nothing. Therefore the proportion would be 
as 3.23 is to 4. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
Britain? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes; and in Denmark. That is also true 
in Germany. Germany provides one-sixtieth of the annual 
salary for each year of service up to and including the thirtieth 
year. After 30 years of service they would recelve an annuity 
of one-half of their regular salary, all of which the Govern- 
ment would pay, and in addition they reccive one one-hundredth 
of the annual salary for each year thereafter, so the maximum 
annuity is 34 per cent of the annual salary. That would be a 
$1,200 annuity compared to a $1,600 salary. That is the Ger- 
man law. They provide for retirement at 65 years of age; 
the employees make no contribution toward their retirement 
annuity, but they make a contribution of 3 per cent, and that 
creates a fund to sustain the widows and orphans of the em- 
ployees. That comes out of their salaries, but that is con- 
sidered apart from the annuity which they receive. 

In France the same system preyails, and also in the Nether- 
lands and Portugal. I shall not read the specific provisions of 
their laws, but I am making this statement to impress upon the 
Senate how much more generous foréign countries are treating 
their employees, so far as the retirement annuity is concerned, 
than we propose to treat Government employees in this bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator from Oregon has 
brought out a very important point, showing that the richest 
country in the world is so inconsiderate of its superannuated 
employees. If the Senator is correct in his statement that 
foreign countries require no contributions from their employees, 
and yet pay such annuities on retirement as he has indicated, 
the Senator has presented a matter which certainly will cause 
the Senate to pause and think. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I say that I think it is 
specially significant in view of the fact that the administration 
is so niggardly about the maximum amount to be allowed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are, of course, two sides 
to this question. It is very well for Senators to get up here 
and make statements as to what England is doing without any 
explanation whatever, but later on in the consideration of this 
question I want to explain the relative retirement pay and to 
call the attention of the Senate to a comparison of the wages 
received and the result to the employees. I wish to say there 
is now no employee of the Government of the United States 
who would like to go on the same basis under the same retire- 
ment privileges as are afforded in any other country in all the 
world. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. 
Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Les. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the living standard in 
England is utterly and entirely different from the living stand- 
ard in the United States. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; and I would not have it otherwise. 

Mr. COPELAND. Nor would I have it otherwise, but I 
desire the employees of our Government who are retired to 
be retired on a fund sufficient for them to maintain the Amer- 
ican standard. 

Mr, DALE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DALE. It impresses me that the Senators who are dis- 
cussing this bill are entirely leaving out one element of it. 
They seem to be speaking of retirement of Goyernment employ- 
ees as a matter of generosity on the part of the Goyernment 
toward the employees, comparing the goyernments one with 
another, and stating that certain goyernments are being more 
generous with their employees than are some other governments. 
This is not a matter of generosity at all. The basie principle 
of the whole thing is a purely economic principle. The United 
States Government to-day with its retirement law is not giving 
its employees anything, but it is making money on the system. 
It is not costing the Government to-day half as much to pay 
the retirement pay as it would to keep these old superannuated 
employees in the service at the rate of compensation they were 
receiving. It is purely an economic matter. Foreign govern- 
ments feel that it is a matter of economics. They do not ask 
the employees to contribute anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Vermont mean to say 
that a man who ts 65 years old in the Government service does 
not render the services that he ought to render? 

Mr. DALE. The Senator from Utah is now bringing up 
specific cases. I am speaking of the general principle of re- 
tirement legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of it in the identical way as is 
the Senator. If the Senator will make an investigation as to 
the various departments of our Government, he will ascertain 
who are the most eflicient employees, outside of the typewriters 
and minor workers in the departments. I want to say to Sen- 
ators that some of the most efficient employees in the Govern- 
ment have been between 65 and 70 years of age. 

Mr. DALE. I do not doubt that at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can point to them by the hundreds. 

Mr. DALE. I do not doubt that statement at all, but I ask 
the Senator from Utah if he will take issue with me on the 
statement that the Government has been more efficiently ad- 
ministered since the retirement law than it was before the 
enactment of the retirement legislation? 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not say, because I have not checked 
up closely on the matter. 

Mr. DALE. No; the 
on that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Comparatively few employees have been sep- 
arated from the Goyernment service, and some of them who 
have been separated from it have been a direct loss to the Goy- 
ernment, Therefore, I can not say right offhand without some 
investigation as to what the final result may be. I know, of 
course, what the Senator has stated in many cases is true, but 
J also know that in many cases likewise it is not true. So to 
balance up the whole thing would require an investigation as 
to each one of the departments and a consideration of the 
gervices of the employees who have been retired. 

Mr. DALE. But the Senator draws away from the main 
Issue to particular cases. The issue that I am discussing is 
that retirement legislation is not a matter of generosity; it is 
not giving the employees something as a donation; but it is 
n purely economie principle, under which the Government is 
better off with retirement than it was withont it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I agree that, no matter whether 
he be a Government employee or not, every man who works, 
every head of a family, whether a man or woman, when they 
become providers or earners ought to set aside a certain amount 
of eyery month’s income as a reserve for future contingencies, 
The Senator knows that, but the trouble is they will not do it. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Senator would not haye them suffer 
because of their negligence in that respect, would he? 

Mr. SMOOT, I am not seeking by the amendment which I 
propose to impose suffering on anybody. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I do not quite see the Senator’s 
point. Of course, I realize that under the retirement law the 
employees are influenced to save and they do saye, but not in 
a way that is detrimental to the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not claim that it is detrimental, so far 
as that is concerned, but the amount that the Government will 
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pay over and above what it costs the employees will be $17,- 
800,000 under the proposed bill. 

Mr. DALE. If that be so, it is not detrimental, because the 
Government even then is ahead. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a matter of judgment. 
figured out. 

Mr. DALD. No; the actuaries’ report show it to be the fact. 
I have the figures here from the report of the Government 
actuaries. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator probably is speaking of the mat- 
ter from one viewpoint while I am speaking of it from another. 

Mr. DALE. The same actuary who made the other report 
also made the one to which I refer. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, that it does not cost the Government 
anything? 

Mr. DALE. It does not cost the Government half as much 
under retirement as it did before retirement. The advantage 
to the Government is doubled by retirement. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the better work of the employees? 

Mr. STANFIELD. It is due to the greater efficiency of the 
employees. 

Mr. DALE. Certainly; it is due to greater efiiciency because 
of having superaunuated employees retired from the service. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know of any department that has 
made a check in regard to that or that could prove such a 
statement to be true, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. DALE. The figures that I have are certainly just as 
reliable as the other figures. They are not within $30,000,000 
of each other. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are no figures that I have but what are 
within $30,000,000. 

Mr. DALE. I mean the figures that one set of actuaries 
gave and those that another set of actuaries gave are $30,- 
000,000 apart as they were presented to the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the figures that I have from two actuaries 
there is very little difference. I take it for granted, from what 
the chairman of the committee says, that he agrees that the 
proposed amendment—that is, the pending amendment before 
the Senate—will cost the Government of the United States an 
average oyer 30 years of $24,000,000 a year. The Senator does 
not deny that, does he? 

Mr. DALE. Is the Senator referring to the bill which the 
committee reported? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; to the bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. DALE. I do not deny that those are the actuary’s 
figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. I enn not believe that the amount could be any 
less than that. Of course, I admit that it is impossible to 
be accurate within a million dollars or $2,000,000, perhaps; 
but if the Senator will take the age of the employees in the 
Government service, as reported to us a few years ago, and the 
number of employees of the Government and then take the 
averages according to the actuary’s figures for the whole United 
States, he will find that the amount is even larger than re- 
ported here. But, as I have said, nobody can tell within a 
few million dollars even by taking the averages. Of course, the 
Senator knows that. 

Mr. DALÐ. I realize that; but I still maintain that by all 
the actuary’s reports and by every statement that has been 
presented to the Committee on Civil Service it is clear to the 
committee that the Government is operating under this retire- 
ment principle as an economic matter and that the Govern- 
ment is still ahead in actual dollars and cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe in retirement of Government em- 
ployees; I think that there ought to be provision for such 
retirement, and I think, as to more than half the cases, the 
condition is exactly as the Senator has said, but it does not 
apply to all cases by any manner of means. 

Mr. DALE. I know it does not apply to all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it applies to about half the cases. 
If the Senator will go into the details—and I presume, of 
course, he has done so—and will study the question of the 
retirement of employees, considering the payments made here 
as compared with payments made by other countries, and will 
compare the conditions under. which the employees of the 
United States work, their hours of labor, the time they give 
to the Government during the year, with similar conditions in 
foreign countries, he will find that the employees of the Govern- 
ment of the United States under the amendment will be taken 
care of as well as, if not better, than the employees of any 
other government in all the world. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, the Senator from Yer- 
mont is contending that the proposed liberalization by the 
pending bill as compared to the existing law would result in 
a saving to the Government, notwithstanding the fact that the 
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Government must make a greater contribution. The retirement 
of inefficient employees and the employment of efficient em- 
ployees would result in a saving to the Government over and 
above the increased cost of retirement. 

Mr. Joseph S. McCoy, one of the Government actuaries, of 
the Treasury Department, made a statement last year that the 
liberalization proposed by granting optional retirement under 
the provisions of Senate bill 3011, which, in regard to the 
ages of retirement, were the same as those of the pending 
bill, would save to the Government in excess of $7,000,000 a 
year through the increased efficiency of the personnel of the 
Government service. 

Mr. DALE, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fourerre in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DALE. Did he not state in that connection that if they 
had to carry the superannuated employees on the pay roll, it 
would cost the Government $15,000,000? 

Mr. STANFIELD. He did make that statement. 

Mr. DALE. So, as I undertook to say a few moments ago, 
it costs exactly twice to carry them what it would cost. to 


retire them. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will cost under the bill $24,000,000. 

Mr. DALE. That is under the proposed measure? 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; that is what the Senator was talking 
about. 

Mr. DALE. One set of actuaries says it would cost twenty- 
odd million dollars, but the chairman of the committee himself 
knows that another set of actuaries said that it would not cost 
within $30,000,000 of that amount. That statement was made 
in the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know how $30,000,000 could be em- 
braced in $24,000,000. It seems to me that is impossible. 

Mr. DALE. If the amendment which will be proposed by 
the Senator from Utah shall be adopted it will actually save 
the Government money. The bill then will not cost as much as 
the law that is in operation now costs. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not cost as much by $29,000. 

Mr. DALP. It will cost the Government $29,000 less than 
it costs the Government now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is what the chairman of the com- 
mittee and I both stated. There is no dispute as to that. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Under the proposed amendment there 
Will be no liberalization of the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There will be a liberalization in other ways, 
I will say to the Senator, along the line that the employees of 
the Government want, for instance, an annuity up to $1,000 in- 
stead of a $720 annuity. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Oh, yes; we very magnanimously permit 
the employees to pay to their predecessors an additional an- 
nuity. 

Mr. DALE. Why, certainly; they pay it all. 
more than enough to make it all up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will kindly address 
the Chair. It is impossible for the reporters to report the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate when general conversation takes place 
instead of debate. 

Mr. DALE and Mr. WILLIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon hns 
the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. DALE. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if it is not a fact that under this proposed amendment 
the premiums of the employees will be increased enough so that 
they will more than make up for all the increase they are get- 
ting in their annuities and save the Government money? 

Mr. STANFIELD. They will make up all the increased 
annuity and will save the Government $29,832 a year. 

Mr. DALE. That is just what they will do. Talk about 
“liberalization! The employees are being asked to donate 
twenty-odd thousand dollars a year to the Government. That 
is all it amounts to—simply a donation from the employees to 
the Government. They are the ones that are being generous, 
not the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. WILLIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Oregon 
desire to yield the floor? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I have yielded the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that the Government actuaries figure that the Government will 
be able to pay 4 per cent interest, compounded annually; and 
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to arrive at the figures that have already been presented that 
is the basis that the actuaries figured upon. If the Govern- 
ment can not invest funds at that rate the Government loses 
the difference. No employee loses the difference; and the 
Senator knows that for 50 years from now the rate of interest 
will not yield to the Government of the United States 4 per 
cent, compounded annually. 

Take Great Britain, for instance. The rate of interest on 
her obligations for the 50 years preceding the war amounted to 
only 2.85 per cent. During that whole period, upon all the 
bonds and all the obligations that she ever had out, that was 
the average rate of interest. Our average rate of interest 
will not be more than 334 per cent during this whole period. 
It is more than that right now; but we have to make that 
4 per cent interest, compounded annually, in order to secure 
the amounts that we have reported here, which alone means a 
loss to the Government of $17,860,000, 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. WILLIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Utah is much disturbed 
about what will happen 50 years from now. 

Mr. SMOOT. No more than I would be in any action affect- 
ing my own business, 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator is not looking after 
his own business 50 years from now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may not be, but I may lay a foundation that 
somebody will be unable to meet 50 years from now, and I do 
not want to do that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me prophesy to the Senator that 50 
years from now, when he is still here, occupying the prominent 
piace in the Senate which he deserves by reason of his useful 
service, we will undoubtedly have old-age pensions and unem- 
ployment pensions for everybody. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should not wonder. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let not the Senator worry about 50 
years from now. Let us take care of these faithful servants 
of the Government who are giving their lives to the Govern- 
ment service, Let us do it now, and not worry about what 
is going to happen half a century hence, 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that everybody has to labor, and 
people give their lives wherever they work, just the same as 
the employees of the Government give their lives. We have to 
do it. Somehow or other we can not get away from it, and 
I do not think 50 years from now will find the conditions any 
better than to-day. There will be a struggle as long as man 
lives upon the earth. There is not nny question ubout it. 
There is nothing on this earth, I care not what it is, but that 
has an enemy some way or other, whether it is animal life 
or the human family or vegetable life. There is always an 
enemy, and there will always be a fight and a struggle for 
life. It has been that way ever since the world was created, 
and it will be that way as long as there is a life on the earth. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. WILLIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does not the Senator know that the 
worst enemy of the human family is unnecessary worry? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have had a great deal of worry myself, and 
I recognize the fact that worry is perhaps the one thing that 
takes vitality out of man quicker than anything else, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator from Utah and the Senator 
from New York have finished this biological dissertation, I 
desire to ask a question about this bill. I want to be sure 
that I did not misunderstand the colloguy between the Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from Vermont. 

I understood the Senator from Vermont fo say that fhis 
amendment, which, as I understand, the Senator from Utah 
has offered, which the Senator from Oregon had intended to 
offer; is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understood the Senator from Vermont to 
say that this amendment was tantamount to a donation to the 
Government of $29,000 a year, and I understood the Senator 
from Utah to agree to that. 

Mr. DALE. Over the present act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, $29,000 a year less than the 
present law. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wanted to have that made plain. Of course, 
I understood it, but I did not want the Recorp to show that 
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Senators were saying that the employees of the Government 
were making a contribution to the Government of $29,000 a 
year. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, instead of there being a loss 
to the Government each year of $17,867,000, there has been an 
estimated loss under existing law of $29,000 additional. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Provided, mind you, that we can keep our in- 
vestments drawing 4 per cent Interest, compounded annually. 
In making investments hereafter of the money collected from 
the employees, this 3% per cent, if we can keep that invested in 
securities drawing 4 per cent, with interest compounded annu- 
ally, the Government will lose $17,800,000 a year; or, in other 
words, that is their proportion that is contributed toward the 
annuities that will be granted to the Government employees. 
I will say to the Senator that that is the picture. 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. It has been my understanding—I have fol- 
lowed this only in the press—that the proposition that is em- 
bodied in the Senator's amendment is a proposition that has 
been agreed upon by the actuaries of the Government and the 
employees of the Government, and everybody interested. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not heard anyone say that the Govern- 
ment employees as a body have ever agreed to this amendment. 
I do not know whether they have or not. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I have had no notice of the employees 
as an organization or in any way expressing themselves as 
agreeing to any amendment to the pending legislation. Quite 
to the contrary, a good many of the representutives of the em- 
ployees haye told me that they are very unhappy about it, but 
they say: “If we are compelled to take that, you had better 
accept it. We had better have that than nothing. If the Gov- 
ernment will not take care of these suifering retired super- 
annuated employees, give us a chance to take care of them. 
We want to take care of them if that is the only way out.“ 

The employees, however, are not agreeable to the proposed 
amendment. So far as I know it is agreeable only to the Direc- 
tor of the Budget and a few of those who seem to be opposed 
to liberalization of civil-service pension retirement, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. All of us have read extensive articles in the 
qolumns of the press from time to time advising that this 
matter has been under discussion and that happily an agree- 
ment had finally been reached, and I am supposing that this is 
the agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have noticed in the papers the articles to 
which the Senator has referred. I haye noticed the editorials 
in the papers, and so forth, approving of it, and I did notice, 
I think in one of the morning papers, a statement attributed to 
Mr. Luther Steward in which he says that if this is the best 
they can do, they, of course, will take it, but that they will 
begin the fight next year for an increase, I do not know 
whether Luther Steward made that statement or not. The 
statements made in the papers can not always be depended on. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator means the statements made 
in Republican papers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, heavens! I dare not go into that question 
for fear of saying what I could say of the Democratic papers. 
It would lead to a discussion that would last the balance of the 
day. 

In saying that, however, Mr. President, I do not say that 
the reporters did not report just exactly what was told them; 
but, unfortunately, the information, or so-called information, 
that is given to the reporters does not always happen to be 
true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is not the fact of the case just this: The 
Senate passed this very bill last year, believing it was right. 
The committee has unanimously reported the bill again, think- 
ing it was right. The President of the United States, how- 
ever, has sent word down here that he does not lke the bill, 
and he wants another bill; and it is now proposed to disregard 
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the former action of the Senate, to disregard the unanimous 
action of the committee, and to substitute the President's will 
for the Senate’s will. 

That is the fact about it, as I see it, as it has been ex- 
pressed here. I want to say that I have the profoundest re- 
spect for the President of the United States. He is a perfectly 
sincere man, and is doing his duty as he sees it; but it does 
seem to me that as a coordinate branch of the Government, 
upon which devolves first the duty of legislating, this body 
ought to come to its own conclusions, either follow or refuse 
to follow its own committee with regard to the matter, pass 
the bill, submit it to the President, and let him perform his 
constitutional duty with respect to it. 

It does scem to me that all of this talk that we have had 
this afternoon about a substitute bill is entirely out of order, 
and it does seem to me that the Senate ought to be ashamed 
to undertake to legislate in any such manner. Here we have a 
unanimous report on a bill that was thought by the committee 
unanimously to be right, and even the chairman of the com- 
mittee, upon getting word from the White House, is willing to 
substitute another bill for it. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Oh, Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
will withdraw that remark, after all the statements the chair- 
man has made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator announced here that he was 
going to offer the substitute measure for the Coolidge measure. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I think the Senator should qualify that 
remark according to the statement made by the chairman, which 
was that in order that the Senate might decide the question 
this amendment would be offered, and it will be offered. 

Mr, McKELLAR. But the Senator was not authorized by the 
committee to submit a substitute. He was authorized and 
directed by the committee to report the bill with a certain 
amendment, and he ought not to have made this other 
suggestion. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The chairman of the committee has never 
pretended that he was representing the committee in offering a 
substitnte. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know whether or not there is any 
foundation for the statement the Senator from ‘Tennessee 
makes; but, assuming that there is, and granting what he says, 
is it the Senator's position that he would rather have the Con- 
gress exercise its own independent judgment, and get no legis- 
lation and do nothing for the employees, in order that he might 
haye the satisfaction of saying that the President vetoed a bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President; not at all. I have 
no idea that the President is going to veto this bill. The 
House will pass its bill, or has passed its bill, and we will pass 
a bill. It will go to conference. If there are any differences, 
they ought to be ironed out there. There is ample opportunity 
to adjust matters in conference. Then, when the conferees have 
reported to each House, and the two Houses have agreed to the 
conference report, and the bill is sent to the President, I am 
quite confident, knowing the President as I do, that he will give 
full faith and credit to the action of the two Houses; and, in 
my judgment, he will sign whatever bill may be passed. 

I do not want to put the President in an embarrassing posi- 
tion; but I have an abiding faith that if the Senate and the 
House came to the conclusion that this bill, which has been 
unanimously reported by the committee, and already once 
passed by the Senate, should be repussed, Calvin Coolidge would 
put his signature to it. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the President of the United 
States can take care of himself. He is no coward, and he is 
watching out for the Government of the United States. I 
think the American people approve of his course of economy. 
I bave no doubt of that. 

If I were President of the United States now, knowing the 
situation as I do, and secing the amount involved in the bills 
pending before the House and the Senate awaiting action, I 
would be alarmed, I will say to the Senator, if this Congress 
should pass a smäll number of those bills. 

As I said the other day, one evening recently I went through 
the bills pending here, Senators and Representatives demand- 
ing action upon them, and if those bills were passed, it would 
mean an expenditure of $360,000,000. I know the President 
of the United States will not approve of them. I know that if 
I were President of the United States I would veto them, 
because I know that the income under existing laws of the 
United States would not justify them. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I recall, the Senator opposed the 
original retirement bill, which is now the law. 
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Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is mistaken. 
it was reported. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator fought that bill just as he 
is fighting this proposed amendment to the law, and I do not 
doubt that if he were President he would veto this measure. 
If lie had been the President when that original measure came 
before him, I have no doubt that the Senator from Utah would 
have vetoed it. The Senator believes in that course, and I 
accord him the most perfect good faith in his actions when he 
opposes bills. But the majority of the Senate has determined 
otherwise, and I do not think the Senator's view that he would 
veto the bill ought to prevail in this body. s 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says 1 voted against the other 
bill. The Senator is mistaken. I suppose there is no repre- 
sentative of the Goyernment employees who does not know 
that I favor retirement legislation. I am in favor of my sub- 
stitute. I think that is as far as we can go now and be safe. 
I want it to pass. I want the President of the United States 
to sign it, and I have every reason to believe he will sign it 
if it is passed in this form. If all of my children were working 
in the Government service, and I did not have a dollar on 
carth other than what they were making in the Government 
service, I would say to every one of them, “Support this 
measure.” 

I am looking out for the interests of the employees, as well 
as the interests of the Government. Taking the whole situa- 
tion as it is to-day, if I were a Government employee I would 
say, “By all means, pass this bill, because we want it.” 

If conditions do not change, if business continues as it is, and 
if our appropriations do not increase by leaps and bounds, and 
we hold them within reason, there is no question but that these 
annuities can be increused at some future time, and whenever 
thut time comes, I say now to the Senate that I would be one 
who would support legislation looking to that end. 

There are some provisions in the bill reported by the com- 
mittee which I believe every Senator will admit to be unwise, 
when I call them to the attention of the Senate, whether every 
member of the committee joined in reporting them to the Sen- 
afe or not. They are unwise. I think the Senate will approve 
of some of my proposed amendments. It is not because I do 
not want legislation, but because I do want legislation at this 
session of Congress, that I um going to offer this substitute, and 
I think, taking into consideration those who want the annui- 
ties to the Government employees to be increased and the basic 
pay increased, the substitutes should be supported. 

Is this bill fair? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator says that he 
thinks we ought to vote for this because it is the best oppor- 
tunity to get legislation at this session. Does the Senator say 
that because of the attitude of Congress, as he understands it, 
or because of the attitude of the President? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say it because of what I have heard Con- 
gressmen themselyes say. That is why I say it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Seuator believe it would be more 
difficult to pass the bill as it came from the committee than 
it would be to pass the so-called administration bill, if the 
President had not interfered? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not saying anything about “ ifs.” 
saying that in my opinion it would be harder. = 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I am asking the Senator if his ftti- 
tude and his opinion in this respect are not based upon the 
attitude of the President, rather than the attitude of Congress, 
with respect to this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have taken into consideration the attitude 
of the President, and I always shall. As to whether I shall 
follow it, that entirely rests with me, and with nobody esse. 
I have stated my judgment in this case, and I am willing to 
have the Senate judge me on that statement. 

Do Senators think this is a just measure? 

Mr. COPELAND. No! 

Mr. SMOOT. No! Nor fs it a just measure as reported by 
the committee. We have not the time to go over the matter. 
Büt let me tell the Senate that some time or other discrep- 
ancies in the present law and in the pending bill will be cor- 
rected. 

Do Senators know what is going to happen with nearly two- 
thirds of ull the employees of this Government? Let me call 
attention to it, because I would like to have the figures in the 
Recorp, I have a table here comparing contributions based on 
yarious salary rates, and the values of annuities at the re- 
tirement age of 70 under H. R. 7 as amended May 6, 1926. 
This is under the contribution of 3% per cent, the divisor 45, 
the maximum annuity $1,000, and the salary basis $1,500. 
Let us see what happeus. 
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Start with a salary of $960. Years to serve before retiring, 
50. Age at entrance, 20, which would make-the employee 70 
years old. During the full period he pays $5,130. The annuity 
he gets under this bill is on the basis of $4,605, and he pays 
$535 more than the price at which he could buy au annuity on 
the outside. 

What is that man going to do when he reaches the age of 
69 years, with one year more to serve, or one month before his 
70 years are up? He is going to resign from the service, and 
take that money, $5,130, with which he can buy an annnity. 
He would get from the Government $4,605, and he makes $525 
in cash. That is, a $960 a year man. Take a $3,000 man. 
Mr. DILL. Mr. President, has the Senator the number of 
employees at $960 a year before him? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not that list here. 
one-third of the whole employees 

Mr. DILL. A third of the employees receive salaries of 
$960 a year? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I mean in the same situation with those 
I have referred to, but at different rates of pay. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, when the Senator gets 
those figures I hope he will find out how many of them live to 
be 70 years of age. 

Mr. SMOOT. Many of them live to be 70. Let us take the 
employee who enters at the age of 20 and who stays 50 years. 
In that case he pays $4,067. His uunuity is on the basis of 
$4,605. He has not paid for his annuity by $538. The man 
who served the 50 years paid not only his annuity but his loss 
as well. Let us go down the list. We will take the $2,400 man 
who enters the service at 25 and serves 45 years. He loses 
$2,927. Is he going to wait until he is 70 years old? Certainly 
he is not. A month before he arrives at the age of 70, or even 
a year before, he will separate himself from the Government ` 
service, and he will take the cash he has paid in, $10,167, and 
the Government under this bill would pay him an annuity on 
the basis of only $7,240, and the man loses $2,927 if he does 
not separate himself from the Government service. 

I could go clear through the list, from the man drawing 
$960 up to the man who draws $7,500. But the Government 
pays the annuity of the employee who enters the service at the 
age of 25 and serves for 25 years, or at 30 and serves 40, or at 
35 and serves 35, or at 40 and serves 30, or at 45 and serves 
25, under the bill. 

Take a man who enters at the age of 35 and serves 35 years 
and whose salary is $1,200 a year. He pays in $3,093 during 
that term, but he could draw out $5,821. He is minus $1,830. 
Who paid it? There are two-thirds of the employees of the 
Government in this condition. 

I am not prepared to offer an amendment to cure that. I can 
not do it. It will require time to work it out. But it can be 
worked out, and some day or other it will be worked out, so 
that every employee, no matter whether he gets $960 per annum 
or gets $7,500 per annum, will all be on the same basis as to 
the annuity; and why should that not be? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator whether he is 
talking ubout both the administration bill, or amendinent, and 
the pending bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am referring to the proposed measure, with 
a basic salary of $1,500, the maximum annuity $1,000, the 
divisor 45, and the contributions 3144. That is my amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not see the objective of the Senator's 
criticism. Is he criticizing all of the legislation? 

Mr. SMOOT. All of the past legislation and the legislation 
that is pending. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And everything that is proposed now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. I was quoting from the amend- 
ment which was offered, but the condition is such that I say 
frankly to the Senate that if I were asked right now to offer 
un amendment to correct it, I could not do it until it is properly 
worked out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator oppose all of this legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. The Senator was not here or else he 
would never have asked me that question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not been in the Chamber all of the 
time, but I was puzzled to know, as the Senator spoke, whether 
he was attacking the committee bill or attacking the general 
proposition involved in all of this legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same criticism applies to all the bills, the 
one that is pending as reported by the committee und the one 
that is offered in the nature of a substitute, only in a little less 
degree as to the former. The principle is there, as the Senator 
from Oregon will certainly admit. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I agree with the Senator from Utah that 
that is a condition which exists in all proposals thus far 
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made. It Is in the existing law and the proposals that are 
made for ciyil-seryice retirement, but it is a little more 
flagrant in the substitute which he is about to propose than 
it is in the pending bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the feature in which I was inter- 
ested. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not anticipate being 
called upon to offer a substitute. I thought the program was 
that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] would offer 
it. I would like now to ask unanimous consent fo temporarily 
lay aside the bill, and I will be prepared when we meet again 
to offer a substitute, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold his 
request just a moment to enable me to offer an amendment to 
the amendment of the committee? I may not be here on Mon- 
day and I would like to offer an amendment and have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
offers an amendment to the amendment of the committee, which 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


On page 24, line 18, insert the following after the word “hereof”: 
“or any mechanic, having served 30 years, who was, through no fault 
of his own, transferred or reduced to a mihor position, and who shall 
have attained or who shall thereafter attain the age of 62 years, shall 
have his annuity computed upon his average annual basic salary, pay, 
or compensation, for the last 10 years of his service as a mechanic.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
pending. The Senator from Utah asks unanimous consent to 
lay aside temporarily the pending measure. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next at 12 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CHESTER A. ROTH WELL—VETO MESSAGE (8. DOC. NO. 111) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read: 


To the Senate: 


Herewith I return without my approval S. 2338, an act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the President to reappoint Chester A. 
Rothwell, formerly a captain of Engineers, United States Army, 
an Officer of Engineers, United States Army.” This officer in 
the regular course of dealing with the personnel of the Army 
was discharged by reason of being placed in class B, which 
meant that his work was below average, by a provisional find- 
ing made by a board consisting of Major Generals Bullard, 
Shanks, Bundy, Ely, W. R. Smith, and Brigadier General 
Graves. His record shows that he was reported absent with- 
out leave from November 27 to December 1, 1919. He was 
relieved from duty at the University of Tennessee at the re- 
quest of the commanding general of the Southeastern Depart- 
ment because of a letter, dated April 6, 1920, in which it was 
stated, He does not give the professor of military science and 
tactics loyal support.” Major Anderson, of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, made an efficiency report covering the period, May 3 to 
July 30, 1920, in which he states, “Tends to reach decisions 
before fully informing himself.” The efficiency report of Major 
Sullivan, covering the period July 1, 1922, to May 12, 1923, 
gives his general estimate as “A below average officer.” The 
efficiency report of Major Sturdevant, Corps of Engineers, cov- 
ering July 1 to October 1, 1923, states, “ He requires supervi- 
sion in administrative details involving paper work or com- 
pliance with written instructions.” The report of Major Schley, 
Corps of Engineers, covering October 1, 1923, to March 20, 1924, 
contains adverse comment on the personal action of the officer, 
stating that at one time he was reprimanded orally by the com- 
mandant. The War Department states that “There is corre- 
spondence on file in subject’s record which shows that he has 
not always given careful attention to prompt payment” of 
legal obligations, An abbreviated efficiency report by Colonel 
Fischer, Coast Artillery Corps, covering period August 28 to 
October 20, 1924, the War Depariment states, contains “an in- 
closure with this report showing that subject was reprimanded 
and confined to his post for absence without authority from 7 
p. m., October 7, to 3 p. m., October 8, 1924.” 

This officer apparently served acceptably in France and was 
recommended for a decoration, which, however, was not given. 
A final classification board consisting of Major Generals Sum- 
merall and Sturgis and Brigadier Generals Bowley, Callan, 
Upton, and Collins on April 10, 1925, finally classified this officer 
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in class B by unanimous action, the basis of this action by 
the board being “ Lacking in attention to duty, initiative in 
administration, and executive ability. Careless. Indifferent. 
Fails to take advantage of his opportunities for improvement.” 
On May 26, 1925, The Adjutant General found that the placing 
of Captain Rothwell finally in class B was justified by the 
entire record and recommended that the findings of the classi- 
fication board be approved. This was done by the War Depart- 
ment, and the officer was honorably discharged with one year's 
pay June 23, 1925. < 

Only one case has occurred in which an officer has been 
restored to the Army after having been discharged through 
class B proceedings, and that was because it was discovered 
that he should have been retired for physical disability incident 
to the service. This was done with the approval of the War 
Department, and that officer was appointed and placed on the 
retired list. It is not necessary to set out in further detail the 
record of this officer, 

It must also be borne in mind that should he be reinstated 
he would deprive some first lieutenant on the active list of the 
Regular Army of a chance for promotion to the grade of cap- 
tain, to which he is justly entitled. 

I deem it necessary for the discipline of our military forces 
that the judgment of the efficiency board should be accepted by 
the President and the Congress as final unless some information 
develops which was not known at the time of their action and 
which otherwise would probably have caused them to reach a 
different conclusion. Nothing in this record indicates that such 
is the case in relation to Captain Rothwell, and I have there- 
fore reluctantly come to the conclusion that I must return this 
act without my approval. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue Wuite House, May 14, 1926. 


— 


[S. 2338. Sixty-ninth Congress of the United States of America: at 
the first session, begun and held at the city of Washington on Mon- 
day, the 7th day of December, 1925] 

An act anthorizing the President to reappoint Chester A. Rothwell, 
formerly a captain of Engincers, United States Army, an officer of 
Engineers, United States Army 
Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 

he is hereby, authorized to reappoint Chester A. Rothwell, formerly a 

captain of Engineers, United States Army, an officer of Engineers, 

United States Army, in the grade, and in the position on the promo- 

tion list, provided by the next to last paragraph of section 24a of the 

national defense act of June 8, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 

1920: Provided, That snid Chester A. Rothwell shall not by the passage 

of this act be entitled to any back pay or allowances of any kind: 

Provided further, That nothing contained In this act shall operate to 

increase the number of officers in the Regular Army now authorized by 

law. 
NICHOLAS Lone wort, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
CHARLES G. DAWES, . 
Vice President of the United States and President of the Senate. 
I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
Epwin P. THAYER, 
Secretary. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In order to comply with the 
constitutional provision that the objections of the President 
must be entered at large upon the Journal, the message will lie 
on the table and be printed. 


NATIONAL BANK BRANCHES 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to enter 
a motion to reconsider the vote by which the banking bill 
(H. R. 2) was passed. As I understand it, the bill has gone to 
the House, so I moye that the House be requested to return 
the papers to the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator state his 
purpose? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There was a provision with 
reference to branch banks in the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee which I supposed had been adopted, from information 
that I had, but I find that it was eliminated from the bill. 

Mr. DILL. There was something substituted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But it does not meet the situa- 


tion. 

Mr. DILL. It prevents branch banks in our State, which the 
other provision permitted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington moves that the House of Representatives be requested 
to return the bill and accompanying papers to the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator does 
not care to have his motion acted on at this time? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that no 
action can be taken until the bill comes back to the Senate, 
anyway. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I understood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Washington merely wishes to enter the mo- 
tion, or does he want it submitted to the Senate at this time 
for its approval? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Perhaps I should ask for action 
on the request to return the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the motion for reconsideration should be entered and, fol- 
lowing that, the House be asked to return the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I desire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That notation will be made 
on the record. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the motion to re- 
quest the House to return the bill to the Senate be passed on 
at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not think that ought 
to be done in the absence of the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and other members of the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington will have to make his motion now to request the House 
to return the bill and then enter his motion to reconsider the 
vote by which it was passed. Therefore the question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Washington that 
the House of Representatives be requested to return House 
bill No. 2 to the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Can not both motions go over until 
Monday? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think either one of them ought 
to be voted on to-night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that 
the Senator from Washington enter his motion for a recon- 
sideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We could not act on that mo- 
tion until the bill comes back from the House, but I think that 
action could be taken to request the House to return the bill, 
and then we will have the matter before the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Chair to Rule XIII. A motion to reconsider under the rule 
is first made, and the rule then provides that when the papers 
have left the Senate a motion shall accompany the motion to 
reconsider for a return, I will read the rule: 


When a bill, resolution, report, amendment, order, or message, upon 
which a vote has been taken, shall have gone out of the possession 
of the Senate and been communicated to the House of Representatives, 
the motion to reconsider shall be accompanied by a motion to request 
the Honse to return the same; which last motion shall be acted upon 
immediately, and without debate, and if determined in the negative 
shall be a final disposition of the motion to reconsider. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is what the Chair 
was undertaking to state. 

Mr. LENROOT. As I understood the Chair, he held that the 
motion to reconsider was not in order until the motion for the 
return of the papers was acted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They have to come simul- 
taneously, but a motion to return must be submitted, because 
no action can be had on the motion for a reconsideration until 
the papers are before the Senate. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Washington, and this must be taken with- 
out debate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. We must have a quorum if we are going to have 
action on an important matter like this. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
suggests the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think we ought to act on an 
important matter like this without a quorum present. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will withhold his motion. I suggest that, by unanimous 
consent, we let both motions be pending. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am perfectly willing to haye that course 
adopted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That will be agreeable to me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With that understanding, I withdraw the 
point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent, the 
motions entered by the Senator from Washington will go over 
until Monday. 
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FRANKLIN GUM 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 2312) for 
the relief of Franklin Gum. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Utah has asked for 
an explanation of the bill, which I can give in a very few words. 
First of all, let me say that a similar measure passed the Senate 
at the last session without a dissenting vote. It has been 
unanimously reported from the Committee on Military Affairs. 
It is for the purpose of correcting the military record of one 
Franklin Gum, who enlisted during the Civil War, following 
an enlistment in the Navy, which he served, and from which he 
received an honorable discharge. Gum entered the service in 
February, 1865. His regiment was mustered out in April, 
1865. During that period Gum was taken ill and was given a 
furlough. During the period of his furlough the war was 
terminated, and he did not return to his regiment. 

The facts are that affidavits coming from reputable citizens 
in the community who knew Gum during this entire period 
support the contention that he was at all times a subnormal 
mentality, although a law-abiding citizen and one who ap- 
parently was able to serve in the military forces of the country. 
What actually happened was that while at home sick on his 
furlough the war was terminated, and Gum did not return to 
be mustered out with his company. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I suggest, too, that the reports show 
that the illness from which he suffered was actually contracted 
while he was serving in the Navy? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; that is the fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment in 
line 5, after the name “ Franklin,” to strike out the name 
“Gun” and to insert “Gum,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Frank- 
lin Gum, who was a private in Company A, Forty-cighth Regiment \is- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged therefrom: Procided, That other than 
as above set forth no bounty, pay, pension, or other emolument shall 
accrue prior to or by reason of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

EX OFFICIO COMMISSIONERS FOR ALASKA 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3928) authorizing the designation of 
an ex officio Commissioner for Alaska for each of the executive 
departments of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if I may do so, I think I can 
save a little bit of time by stating the object of the bill. This 
is a bill which is desired by three departments—the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and the 
Department of the Interior. The purpose of the bill is the sim- 
plification of the administration of the laws in Alaska. The 
present difficulty is that the several departments are without 
correlation or coordination. The Secretaries of the three de- 
partments recommend the passage of the bill, which will pro- 
vide, if it shall become a law, that the head of each of the 
three departments shall have the right to designate some officer 
in Alaska to represent his department so that the governmental 
activities may be coordinated. The committee considered the 
bill very carefully, and, as I have said, three departments are 
anxious to haye it enacted into law. I call it up now because 
I fear that unless we shall pass it at this time, as we are 
approaching the end of the session, we may not be able to have 
it become a law at this session. I do not know of the slightest 
objection to the bill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committe? of the 
Whole, preceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretaries of the Departments of the 
Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce be, and they are hereby, authorized 
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and empowered, each for his own department, to designate an employee 
thereof, who shall be styled ex officlo Commissioner for Alaska for the 
department from which he is selected and who, from the date of his 
designation, shall reside and maintain an office in the capital of Alaska. 

Sec. 2. That each of said Secretaries shall delezate and assign to the 
commissioner representing his department general charge of any or all 
matters in Alaska under the jurisdiction of such department, or of any 
bureau or agency thereof, to the extent, in the manner, and subject to 
such supervision und control as the Secretary may deem proper and 
expedient, 

Src. 3. That, to the extent the respective Secretaries may determine, 
employees of the departments affected by this act who are stationed in 
Alaska shall be placed under the direct supervision and control of the 
ex officio commissioner for his department, herein provided for, together 
with any additional force which may be detailed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Agriculture, or Commerce, from the personnel of his 
department, should necessity therefor arise; but nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to authorize the employment of any addl- 
tional personnel or to warrant the transfer of any clerk or other em- 
ployee from one department to another, except In the manner provided 
by law. 

Suc. 4. That the Secretaries named in section 1 hereof may transfer 
to the officer designated hereunder as his representative the records or 
transcripts of records, property (including office and field equipment), 
and unexpended balances of appropriations which they may deem neces- 
sary or proper to transfer to Alaska in order to carry into effect the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. That the President of the United States may, by order in 
writing, should he deem it conducive to economical and effective admin- 
istration, and with the concurrence of the Secretaries of the respective 
departments involved, place under the supervision and direction of one 
of the three ex officio commissioners provided for in section 1 hereof, 
and subject to the provisions of section 2 of this act, any governmental 
activity relating to Alaska provided for by law, and to transfer to the 
officer so selected, the necessary personnel, records, or transcripts of 
records, property (including office ond field equipment), and unex- 
pended balances of appropriations. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
directed to make an examination as to the feasibility and propricty of 
consolidating into a single force the police and law enforcement agen- 
cles of the Federal Government in Alaska, and to report to the next 
session of the Congress his conclusions with reference thereto and the 
facts upon which they are based, together with a statement of the cost 
of such consolidation as compared with present expenditures for law 
enforcement in that Territory. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Ohio does the bill provide that the officer designated shall be 
a bonded officer? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the Senator from Wyoming that 
I do not recall any proyision about such officer being bonded. 

Mr. WARREN. There may be instances where he would 
have to perform a quartermaster’s duties. 

Mr. WILLIS. The bill merely authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior, for example, to designate an officer who is now in 
Alaska to represent particularly the Secretary of the Interior, 
and all of the yarious functions of the Interior Department 
shall be carried on under him; likewise as to the Agricultural 
Department, and likewise as to the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. WARREN. I assume that these officers will be under 
bond? 

Mr. WILLIS. Undoubtedly so. I repeat, I do not know of 
the slightest objection to the bill from any quarter. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio 
whether the commissioners created by the bill are to be main- 
tained in Alaska; and if so, whether that will involve addi- 
tional expense? 

Mr. WILLIS. There is to be no additional expense, the idea 
being that some officer now in Alaska and already being paid 
shall be designated for this purpose. That is the sole object 
of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Would it not be a good idea—I haye just this 
moment seen the bill—on page 1, line 6, after the words “to 
designate an employee thereof,’ to add “employed in and 
residing in Alaska”? 

Mr. WILLIS. I should be glad to accept such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. That will insure that no additional employees 
shall be created. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is the purpose of the bill. I am glad 
to accept the amendment suggested by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I move that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for : third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask that the report accompanying the bill 
may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report submitted by Mr. Witas on April 29 (calendar 
day, May 1), 1926, is as follows: 


Mr, Wiruis, from the Committee on Territories and Insular Posses- 
sions, submitted the following report (to accompany S. 3928): 

The Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, to whom was 
referred the bill S. 3928, haying considered the same, report it back 
without amendment and recommend its passage. 

The purpose of this legislation is simplification and coordination 
of effort in the Alaskan government. As new problems haye arisen 
In Alaska from time to time, Congress and the executive departments 
have endeavored to solve these problems by legislative or administra- - 
tive action. 

Alaska is comparatively remote from the seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and Alaskan conditions have not been fully understood. As 
a result there has inevitably grown up in the Alaskan government 
much of duplication of effort and overlapping of functions. There 
is too much lost motion in the Federal governmental departments 
so far as Alaska is concerned. Each department exercising authority 
in Alaska has striven to solve its own problems, and that too often 
without reference to the problems, personnel, and authority of other 
departments, Too large a percentage of the population of Alaska 
consists of Federal employees. 

It is believed that the enactment of this legislation will lead to 
greater simplicity and economy ia the government of Alaska, and will 
produce greater efficiency through proper coordination of effort on the 
part of the various executive departments now exercising authority in 
the Territory. 

The Secretaries of the Interlor, Agriculture, and Commerce cor- 
dially approve the bill, as is indicated in their letter herewith attached 
and made a part of this report. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 8, 1926. 
Hon. Frank B. WILLIS, 
Chairman Committee on Territories 
and Insular Posscasions, 
United Statea Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR WiLtis: It is realized by those Interested in the 
development of Alaska that the natural resources are controlled by the 
Departments of the Interior, Commerce, and Agriculture, and it is 
principally in them that duplication and overlapping of functions 
occur, A comprehensive conception of the various Federal activities in 
Alaska may be gained from the organization chart which is inclosed. 

As a result of a conference we have drafted the inclosed bill, which 
is almed to enable the respective Secretaries to coordinate and con- 
solidate the work of their departments In Alaska and is a constructive 
step toward eliminating duplication and unnecessary expense, The 
principle of administration recommended is for each of the departments 
mentioned to have a single administrative head in Alaska for all its 
activities. The present administrative head of the principal activity of 
the department now in Alaska might conveniently be selected for this 
purpose. By this method cooperation between departments would be 
promoted and authority would be centralized without interfering with 
the present decentralized responsibility. The department representa- 
tives would form an advisory board for Federal administration of the 
Territory, and to them may be delegated authority which now requires 
reference to Washington. The plan has the merit of initiating an 
effective reorganization of Alaska without increasing the personnel or 
expense of administration, 

The first objective to be accomplished is to simplify intradepart- 
mental administration. If it is found, after the seyeral departments 
haye coordinated the work among their respective bureaus in Alaska, 
that it is advisable to transfer the activities of some of the burenus 
from one department to another, and the plan is concurred in by the 
respective Secretaries, the President is authorized to do this by Execu- 
tive order, 

Very respectfully, 
HUBERT Work, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
W. M. JARDINE, 
Becretary of Agriculture. 
HERBERT HOOVER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
— . 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
. Washington, April 27, 1926, 
Hon. Frank B. WILLIS, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator: I thank you for your letter of the 22d inclosing 
S. 3928, together with jolnt letter from the Secretaries of the Interior, 
Agriculture, and Commerce favoring the bill. 
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It appears to me to be a step in the right direction. It tends to 
localize government administration in Alaska, which is very advan- 
tageous for that distant country. If this bill is passed, I have no doubt 
that these assistant commissioners will be able to recommend to their 
superiors some practical legislation which we may take up at the next 
session of Congress. I have a number of suggestions to make, but I 
realize that none of them would be accepted by the House without the 
approval of the three departments. 


Very truly yours, KEY PITTMAN, 


UNITED STATES SENATR, 
Washington, D. O., April 26, 1926. 
Hon. FRANK B, WILLIS, 
United States Senate, 

My Dran Senator: In reply to your letter of April 22, I have 
looked over your bill, S. 8928, and approve it. Anything that will 
simplify the administration of Alaska will meet with my approval. 

Sincerely yours, 
HIRAM BINGHAM. 


ABSAROKA AND GALLATIN FORESTS AND YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 10733. I will say to 
the Senate that this is a bill which is desired by the Park 
Service. It is to provide for additions to the Absaroka and 
Gallatin National Forests and the Yellowstone National Park. 
It is not proposed to take any land away from the Yellowstone 
Park. The bill does not carry any appropriation. There are 
some individuals who are interested in our national parks and 
in the protection of elk in the parks who haye subscribed a 
sum of money to buy some ranches near the park and to donate 
them to the United States Government. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is to be no charge on the Government? 

Mr. WHEELER. There is to be no charge on the Govern- 
ment of any kind whatsoever, 

Mr. McKELLAR, Does the bill contemplate a charge on 
the Government in the future? 

Mr. WHEELER. It does not contemplate any charge in the 
future of any kind. 

Mr. WARREN. I will ask the Senator from Montana what 
is the nuinber of the bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is Order of Business 804, being House 
bill 10733. The bill has passed the other House. 

Mr. WARREN. Is it the bill about which we had some con- 
versation? 

Mr. WHEELER. It is the bill about which the Senator 
from Wyoming spoke to me. I introduced a similar bill in the 
Senate, but that bill carried an appropriation of $150,000, which 
was objected to by the department. The appropriatign is elimi- 
nated from this bill, and as the bill stands to-day it is approved 
by the department. 

Mr. WARREN. Are the lands covered by the bill outside 
the Yellowstone Park on the north? 

Mr. WHEELER. They are on the north side of Yellowstone 
Park in Montana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10733) to make 
additions to the Absaroka and Gallatin National Forests, and 
the Yellowstone National Park, and to improve and extend the 
winter feed facilities of the elk, antelope, and other game ani- 
mils of Yellowstone National Park and adjacent land, and for 
other purposes, which was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That as a means of providing within township 8 
south, ranges T and 8 east, and township 9 south, ranges 7, 8, and 9 
east, Montana principal meridian, the winter range and winter feed 
facilities indispensable for the adequate and proper protection, preserva- 
tion, and propagation of the elk, antelope, and other game animals of 
the Yellowstone National Park and adjacent lands, the Secretary of the 
Interior, in his discretion, and subject to the limitation hereinafter 
prescribed may, and is hereby, authorized to perform the following 
acts: 

(a) Accept and deposit in a special fund in the Treasury, and expend 
for the acquisition of lands as herein authorized, private funds donated 
for such purpose. 

(b) Acquire by purchase, or by acceptance of donations or bequests, 
such lands in private or State ownership within the townships above 
described as he may deem necessary to carry out the purpose of this 
act, 

Suc, 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized in his discretion to accept, on behalf of the United States, title to 
any lands held in private or State ownership within the townships 
herein above described, and in exchange therefor may patent not to 
exceed an equal value of national forest land in the State of Montana, 
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surveyed and nonmineral in character, or the Secretary of Agriculture 
may authorize the grantor to cut and remove not to exceed an equal 
yalue of timber within the national forests of said State, the values in 
each case to be determined by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture jointly: Provided, That before any such ex- 
change is effected, notice of the contemplated exchange reciting the 
lands involved shall be published once each weck fer four successive 
weeks in some newspaper of general circulation in the county or coun- 
tics in which may be situated the lands to be accepted and in some like 
newspaper published in any county in which may be situated any lands 
or timber to be given in such exchange. ‘Timber given in exchange 
shall be cut and remoyed from national forests under the laws and 
regulations relating to the national forests and under the direction and 
supervision and in accordance with the requirements of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. That reservations of timber, minerals, or easements, the 
values of which shall be duly considercd in determining the values of 
the lands conveyed, may be made by the owner or owners thereof in 
lands conveyed to the United States under the provisions of this act. 
Where such reservations are made, the right to enjoy them shall be 
subject to such reasonable conditions respecting ingress and egress and 
the use of the surface of the land as may be deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Sceretary of Agriculture, whichever 
may be responsible for the handling and use of the land as provided in 
this act: Provided, That all property rights, easements, and benefits 
authorized by this section to be retained by or reserved to owners 
of land conveyed to the United States shall be subject to the tax laws 
of the States where such lands are located. 

Sec. 4. That, subject to all valid existing claims and entries under 
the land laws of the United States, all unreseryed and unappropriated 
public lands of the United States situated east of the Yellowstone 
River in townships 8 and 9 south, ranges 7, 8, and 9 east, Montana 
principal meridian, State of Montana, and any lands acquired under 
the provisions of this act, are hereby added to and made parts of the 
Absaroka National Forest, subject to all laws and regulations relating 
to the national forests; and the east bank of the Yellowstone River is 
hereby established as the western boundary of sald Absaroka National 
Forest in the townships above described. 

Src. 5. That, subject to all valid existing claims and entries under 
the land laws of the United States, all unreserved and unappropriated 
public lands of the United States situated west of the Yellowstone 
River, in townships 8 and 9 south, ranges 7 and 8 cast, Montana prin- 
cipal meridian, State of Montana, and any lands acquired under the 
provisions of this act, are hereby added to and made parts of the 
Gallatin National Forest, subject to all Jaws and regulations relating 
to the national forests; and the east bank of the Yellowstone River is 
hereby established as the eastern boundary of said Gallatin National 
Forest in the townships above described. 

Src. 6. That the President of the United States is hereby author- 
ized, in his discretion, to add by Executive proclamation to Yellow- 
stone National Park any or all of the lands within a certain territory 
or tract in township 9 south, ranges 7 and 8 east, Montana principal 
nreridian, to wit: Beginning at a point on the north line of said Yellow- 
stone National Park where said line crosses the divide between Reese 
Creek and Mol Heron Creck, thence northeasterly along said divide 
to the junction of said divide with the branch divide north and west 
of Reese Creck; thence along said branch divide in a northeasterly 
and easterly direction around the drainage of Reese Creek to the 
Yellowstone River; thence southerly and southeasterly along the west 
bank of the Yellowstone River to the linc marking the western limits 
of the town of Gardiner, Mont.; thence south on said town-limits 
line to the northern boundary of Yellowstone National Park; thence 
west along the north boundary of Yellowstone National Park to the 
point of beginning, which are unappropriated lands of the United 
States or which may be acquired by the United States under the pro- 
visions of this act, within the territory described in this section, sub- 
ject, however, to all valid existing claims and to reservations such as 
are authorized by section 3 of this act; but, with the exception of valid 
existing claims, no land so added to Yellowstone National Park shell 
be subject to entry under the mining laws of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Interior, for such lands as are added 
to Yellowstone National Park, may provide by rules and regulations 
for the management and use of the added lands as may, in his dis- 
eretion, be necessary to accomplish the purposes of this act: And pro- 
vided further, That the lands of the United States acquired by dona- 
tion or purchase within the area described in section 1 of this act 
shall not be subject to location and entry under the mining laws of the 
United States nor the act of June 11, 1906, authorizing homestead 
entries in national forests. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


ITALIAN DEBT SETTLEMENT 


Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a brief editorial from the Chattanooga News, which 
is entitled“ McKellar versus Mussolini.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From Chattanooga News, May 12, 1926] 
M’KELLAR VERSUS MUSSOLINI 


American citizens, long accustomed to the usages of free people, have 
come to expect in metropolitan editorlal comment upon matters of 
vital public interest an enlightened and intelligent discussion of perti- 
nent facts, They demand honesty. 

In what measure is this expectation reasonable? 

Senator McKernar’s unfortunately unsuccessful attempt to block In 
the Senate the Itallan debt funding bill suggests the query. 

On April 18 Senator McKenuar addressed the Senate at length In 
opposition to the administration's debt-funding measure. With a fusil- 
lade of facts, he reared an unanswerable case against the plan for 
both its economic and political implications. 

On the following day the Baltimore Evening Sun commented upon 
the speech, a comment we reprint in another column of this page 

Under the caption, “100 per cent,“ it was asserted that Senator 
MCKEtLAR’s opposition grew out of narrow prejudices against the 
Italian people, against their religion, and against their views on eyo- 
lution. 

Thus to dispose of a public issue centered upon one of the most 
vexatious economic problems in world history is utterly unworthy of 
American journalism. To descend to personalities and violent passions 
end prejudices in the discussion of a problem of such magnitude is to 
forsake the ennobling traditions of an honorable profession. Public 
intelligence Is the lifeblood of democracy. To abandon the enterprise 
of enlightened leadership is to desert the cause of liberty. 

The News does not fly to the defense of Senator McKerrian, His 
position is adequately defended when it is honestly stated. We feel 
only that devotion to American poiitical ideals and institutions de- 
mands an unvenomed presentation of facts. 

The settlement plan was not opposed because, as was suggested by 
the Evening Sun, Italy is non-Nordic. Neither was It opposed because 
Senator McKetrar divined an international conspiracy to “put a Wop 
in the White Honse.” 

It was opposed, first, because it was a bad bargain for the United 
States; second, because the plan subsidized tyranny with the tribute of 
a free people. 

Here are Senator McKELLAR’s words on the first point: 

“While America is paying 4½ per cent, Italy, by the payment of 1.8 
per cent interest, will have acquitted herself of the entire debt; but 
America will still owe the entire principal. In other words, Italy, 

under the proposed settlement, does not pay a dollar of the principal 
and only pays 1.8 per cent interest on the principal sum during the 62 
years.” 

Senator McKrinar then submitted a table showing that during the 
62-year period of repayment the United States Government would pay 
out of the Treasury, for interest on money borrowed to loan to Italy, 
the sum of $5,380,670,000. Against this figure Italy will pay to the 
United States in the same perlod $2,407,677,500. The difference be- 
tween these figures, $2,972,002,500, Senator McKurtar defined as a 
bounty to tyranny, an American tribute to the despotism of Benito 
Mussolini, 

Elaborating, then, upon the latter point, Senator MCKELLAR listed 
the following accomplishments of Mussolini in the government of 
Italy during the last seven years: 

„He has overturned and destroyed the constitutional government 
of the Italian people. 

„He has nbolished free speech in Italy. 


“He has in substance and in fact abolished both houses of parlia- 
ment. 

He has abolished local seif-government. 

“He las abolished trade unions and cooperative socicties. 


“He has increased the army, navy, and air service of Italy. 

“The secret police, by his direction, have murdered or made away 
with or exiled all who have gotten in his way." 

A serious indictment to stand against the twentieth century gov- 
ernment, Is it not? 

But Senator MCKELLAR went further. He dug into the specches 
and writings of Mussolini and read to the Senate the dictator's 
views on some of the subjects closest to the hearts of free men, 
Here is one quotation from a speech by Mussolini in 1923: 

“They speak of liberty, but what is liberty? Does liberty exist? 
After all; it represents a philosophic and moral concept. There are 
various nianifestations of liberty. Liberty never existed.” 

And this, from the same speech, on the function of the state: 

“How can you check discontent? By force! What is the state? 
It is the police!” 

Modern history furnishes no parallel for the expressions. What they 
mean to the world is suggested by Senator MCKELLAR’s survey of the 
Mussolini military establishment. 

“The despot of Italy—he calls himself that—is anxious to make 
war. He is building up his army and his navy and his air service for 
that purpose. America has an Army of about 125,000 men, Italy has 
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an active standing army of 221,000 men. She has organized reserves 
of 948,000, and unorganized reserves of 1,500,000. She has 18,000 
military officers and she has a -police foree—the Italian cheka—of 
290,000. Her police force is more than twice as big as our Army, 

“And yet, Mr. President, we are furnishing the sinews of war for 
Mussolint to maintain this great standing army, which is a constant 
menace to the peace of Europe. We are helping him do it.” 

We have now the full picture of a despot in power, with force to 
back his philosophy of tyranny. All that is needed to make a Cæsar, 
a Napoleon, or a Kaiser Wilhelm II is the glow of personal ambition In 
the breast of Benito. Is Mussolini ambitlous? Has he dreams of 
empire and world domination? Cæsar was ambitious. He left a bleed- 
ing world In his train. Napoleon was ambitious. He reduced Europe 
to a battle Held from the Baltic to the Black Sea. Wilhelm of Hohen- 
zollern was ambitious, ‘The work of defeating his ambitions left 
Europe and Asia prostrate and bleeding in wreckage and ruin. 

Hear, then, from Senator MCKELLAR on the ambition of Mussolini: 

“Almost daily we see evidences of Mussolini's auchltions. From his 
published statements, it is perfectly apparent that he feels himself 
another Cæsar or another Napoleon. He has visions of empire, He 
imagines himself as being a man on horseback. 

“We is holding out to the Italian people In his speeches visions of 
the revivified glory of Rome. He tells them he is going to build them 
a new Rome greater than the old Ronre, a new empire greater than 
the old empire. He is undertaking to dazzle their imaginations and 
awaken their ambitions, all for his own selfish ends. And we aro 
told by our debt-funding commission that we must help him. 

“Mr, President, why should free America undertake to nid this 
bandit of the Itallan people? We all know that Mussolint has flouted 
his treatios, made solenmly with other nations. He has invaded terri- 
tory of others in violations of those treaties. He has flouted the 
League of Nations, of which his government is a member. He has 
tried to bring war with Germany. He has disregarded, not only the 
rights of individuals in his own country, but he has disregarded the 
rights of every free nation in the world. Of course, Mr. President, 
under these circumstances, we have a right—nay it is our greatest 
duty—to look into the nature of this government to which we are 
offering the enormous prize of more than a billion and a half dollars,” 

Senator MCKELLAR was seconded In his specch by Senator Tuomas J. 
Wasn, of Montana. Even the supercilious Evening Sun could not 
attribute to Senator Walsu the motives It eredited to Senator Mc- 
KulLan. And thus comes the unfortunate truth which must disturb 
every friend of democracy. It is the simple fact that Senator MCKEL- 
Lan could not get his findings before the American people, at least in 
Baltimore. Prejudice in the so-called“ Free State“ crucified the facts 
because they were assembled by a gentleman from Tennessee. 

Important in this connection Is the further consideration that the 
government of Mussolini has since admitted that Senator MCKELLARN 
was right. After the Italian settlement had been ratified by the Senate, 
Deno Grandi, the Itallan Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs, issued in 
Rome a statement characterizing the acceptance as a triumph for the 
Fascisti. These were his words: 

“Tt became a struggle between fascism and antifascism—between the 
so-called democracy und dictatorship. * * I am unable to refrain 
from drawing the obvious conclusion that the Senate's action now 
means more than ratification of a financial arrangement; that it also 
represents a moral victory for fascism and a political victory for the 
present-day Italy in tho eyes of America and the world.” 


PORTER BROS, & BIFFLE AND OTHERS 


Mr. HARRELD. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Order of Business 699, being Senate bill No, 
4030. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill be read by title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the title of 
the bill. ‘ 

The Crier CLERK. A bill (S. 4030) authorizing Porter 
Bros. & Bilile, a copartnership composed of II. L. Porter, N. A. 
Porter, and J. W. Biftle; Spradling & Porter Bros., a co- 
partnership composed of Royal Spradling, H. L. Porter, and 
N. A. Porter; Henry Price, Royal Spradling, J. L. Keith, W. T. 
Brummett; Price & Florence, a copartnership composed of 
Henry Price and Buster Florence; and G. J. Keith to bring 
suit against the United States of America in the United States 
District Court for tbe Eastern District of Oklahoma, giving said 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of Okla- 
homa jurisdiction of said suit for loss and damage sustained 
by them through the negligent dipping and erroneous certifica- 
tion of tick-infested cattle in the State of Texas by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, for loss and 
damage sustained by them through such negligent dipping and 
erroneous certification of said cattle by said Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
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There being no.objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with amendments. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the bill come within the 
general provision under which the State pays a portion of the 
loss in such cases? 

Mr. HARRELD. 


No. The loss in this case resulted from 


tlie Federal agent dipping some cattle in such a way that it 


— 


did not have the proper effect; and the cattle were destroyed. 
The bill merely provides thut the owners of the cattle shall be 
allowed to bring suit against the Government in order to re- 
cover damages amounting to something like $15,000. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will accept an amendment to 
the bill providing that in the suit which may be brought the 
negligent and inefficient and incompetent officers of the Goy- 
ernment—and there are too many of them—shall be joined as 
defendants, I shall not object. Let us sue a few of the Gov- 
ernment officers who, as the Senator knows 

Mr. HARRELD. Is it not the business of the Government 
to sue its own officers? The Government is responsible for its 
ageuts, and citizens ought not to be obliged to have to sue 
them. 

Mr. KING. They committed a tort against the Senator’s 
constituents, if they are in his State; and 1 think it would be 
a good example to sue some of these negligent, inefficient 
officials of the Government who commit wrongs and trespasses 
against property of other people. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
make that objection. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over until Monday. 

Mr. HARRELD. The people who own these cattle were re- 
quired to dip them; the agents of the Goverument took them 
out of their possession and dipped them in such a way that 
some of them died and others had to be killed. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that we have had a 
number of similar instances. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass] the other day called attention to the fact that there 
were numerous cases of incompetency, inefficiency, and negli- 
gence on the part of agents of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in the Agricultural Department, as the result of which people 
have lost their property. I think there ought to be a stop 
put to the Agricultural Department permitting incompetent, 
inefficient persons going out and preying upon people, and I 
think we ought to provide that they may be sued. 

Mr. HARRELD. I will be glad to accept the amendment. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Sena- 
tor that such an amendment would not affect the Agricultural 
Department particularly, but would affect those who lost their 
stock because the wrong materials were used. 

Mr. KING. I am willing, in view of the fact that we have 
established the precedent that an individual may sue the Goy- 
ernment, to join incompetent and negligent officials with the 
Goyernment in the suit. 

Mr. HARRELD. I am perfectly willing to accept that 
amendment, if the Senator will draw it in that form, but 
I do not want to delay the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments reported by the 
committee will be stated. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, page 1, line 13, after 
the words “by reason of the,” to insert the word “ alleged,” 
so as to make the section read: 

That Porter Bros. & Biffle, a copartnership composed of H. L. 
Porter, N. A. Porter, and J. W. Biffle; Spradling & Porter Bros., a 
copartnership composed of Royal Spradling, H. L. Porter, and N. A. 
Porter; Henry Price, Royal Spradiing, J. L. Keith, W. T. Brummeit; 
Price & Florence, a copartnership composed of Henry Price and Buster 
Florence; and G. J. Keith, any statutes of limitations being waived, 
are hereby authorized to enter suit in the United States District 
Court for the Hastern District of Oklahoma for the amount due or 
claimed to be due to sald claimants from the United States by reason 
of the alleged neglect of the Government officials in the dipping of 
tick-infested cattle dipped in Texas under the direction of and by the 
inspectors of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and erroneously certified by the inspectors of said 
bureau as being clean of Texas fever ticks and shipped to Oklahoma in 
the year 1919. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 3, after line 12, 
to strike out the period and the words “Any judgment or judg- 
ments rendered shall not exceed the following amounts and 
shail not include interest for any period before or after the 
rendition, as follows: Porter Bros. & Biffle, $60,377; Spradling 
& Porter Bros., $20,779; Henry Price, $16,890; Royal Spradling, 
$16,012; J. L. Keith, $7,480; W. T. Brummett, $10,428; Price 
& Florence, claim No. 1, $12,000; Price & Florence, claim No. 2, 
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$3,500; G. J. Keith, claim No. 1, $4,970; G. J. Keith, claim No. 2, 
$11,790,” and insert: *, and the United States of America shall 
have all rights of review by appeal or writ of error or other 
remedy as in similar cases between private persons or corpora- 
tions,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec, 2. Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear‘and determine 
all such claims. The action In sald court may be presented by a single 
petition making the United States purty defendant, and shall set forth 
all the facts upon which the claimants base their claims, and the peti- 
tion may be verified by the agent or attorney of said claimants, Official 
letters, reports, and public records, or certified copies thereof, may be 
used as evidence. Nothing contained in this or the preceding para- 
graph shall be construed as waiving any defense against such demands, 
er any of them, existing prior to the approval of this act, except that 
the Government of the United States hereby waives its Immunity from 
suit thereon, nud the statute of limitations, if applicable to sald de- 
mands or claims, are hereby waived; but every other legal or cquitable 
defense against such demands, or any of them, shall be available to the 
United States and shall be considered by the court; and the United 
States of America shall have all rights of reyiew by appeal or writ of 
error or other remedy as in similar cases between private persons or 
corporations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I now offer the amendment to which I have 
referred and ask that it may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 1, on page 2, line 24, after 
the word“ United States,“ it is proposed to insert “and all of 
said Government officials whose alleged negligence resulted 
in the loss of said animals,” so as to read: 


The action in said court may be presented by a single petition 
making the United States and all of said Government officials whose 
alleged negligence resulted in the loss of sald animals party defend- 
ant. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to rend; “A bill for the relief 
of Porter Bros. & Biflle, and certain other citizens.” 


RETIREMENT OF CLASSIFIED CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I present an amendment to the 
retirement bill and ask unanimous consent that it may be 
read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will read as requested. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the end of section 3, page 8, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 


Provided, That the provisions of this act shall apply to anyone 
who entered the United States Mail Service as a rural carrier before 
January 1, 1897, and who continued in the service as such carrier 
continuously for 20 years or more, and who was honorably separated 
from the service. Such carrier shall be paid such compensation under 
this act as his length of service entitles him to receive. 


Mr. NBELY. Mr. President, the object of that amendment 
is to bring Harry C. Gibson, the first rural carrier in the United 
States, within the purview of the retirement bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp a short affidavit 
setting forth the facts with regard to the matter. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The affidavit is as follows; 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
County of Jefferson, as: 

Having reference to Senate bill 786, under oath, I, Harry C. Gibson, 
make the following statement: 

“I was the first rural-mail carrier appointed by the Government of 
the United States, I was selected for that seryice by the then post- 
master at Charles Town, W. Va., George H. Flagg, and by the then 
Postmaster General, William L. Wilson, whose home was in Charles 
Town, W. Va. 

“The service was put upon trial by the selection of a convenient 
route for me to serve, and the names of the people living upon the 
route who received their mail through the Charles Town office were 
scheduled. The mail to be delivered was placed in containers, saddle- 
bags, and mail satchels, so arranged as to be conveniently reached by 
me in order as I arrived at the homes of the persons to whom it was 
addressed. 

“For the first six or seven years I traveled on horseback. When I 
began this work it was a question whether the service was feasible, 
and whether it was of sufficient merit to warrant the expense of carry- 
ing it out, but in a short time it was found to be perfectly practicable, 
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and more than justificd the expense. My duties were performed with 
such strict attention to detail that there was no confusion in the de- 
livery of the mail, and on account of the promptness with which the 
mail reached its destination the demand for the service rapidly grew 
until it now covers practically the entire rural United States. 

“After proving the yalue of the work, my services were availed of 
by the department in training carriers afterward appointed, and in 
organizing new routes. 

“In the beginning my compensation was very small, at the rate of 
less than $200 a year, and after its convenience and value were estab- 
lished I received at the rate of $200 per year with small perlodical 
increases. In order to carey the mail as it was thought to be neces- 
sary, so as to establish its value to the public, I had to use two horses, 
one not being able continuously, day after day, to go over the whole 
route, which was from 27 to 30 miles a day. In order to serye the 
people along the route selected, It was necessary for me to open from 
47 to 84 farm gates daily. At that time there were no mail boxes 
niong the road, and it was necessary for me to ride up to the doors 
of the houses where I had mail to be delivered. 

“Harry C. Ginsox.“ 

Taken, sworn to, and subscribed before me, a notary public, this 
— day of April, 1926. 

ANNA LLOYD Barron, Notary Public. 


Mr. NEWLY. I ask that the proposed amendment may be 
printed and lie on the table. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
PREFERENCE RIGHTS TO LAND IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, out of order, from the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, I report back favor- 
ably without amendinent the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 96) 
extending preference right for 90 days to certain locators in 
good faith of Government land in the State of Oklahoma, and I 
submit a report (No. 835) thereon. I ask unanimous consent. 
for the immediate consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the joint resolution may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That whenever the Secretary of the Interlor shall carry 
out the provisions of section 5 of the Red River relief act (Public 
Law No. 500, 67th Cong.) the preference right to take or lease not 
exceeding 320 acres of land therein described shall be extended for 90 
days to any individual citizen of the United States who was n locator 
or was a member or manager of an association that made a placer- 
mining location or that attempted to locate or develop a placer-mining 
claim thereon, and who believed in good faith that such land was 
subject to the mining laws of the United States, and who, on account 
of his efforts to develop the same was enjoined, fined, and committed 
by a State court having no jurisdiction over sald property of the 
United States, it being situated within the boundary and jurisdiction of 
another State, as the same shall be ascertained and determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior upon the evidence and the records which have 
been submitted in pursuance of the rules and regulations prescribed by 
him: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
prescribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions hereof, 


Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, this is a special rellef 
measure for the benefit of settlers and cluimants in the Red 
River oil district. We passed a similar measure as an amend- 
ment to another bill, but it was objected to by the department 
in that form. To meet the objections of the department, I 
have introduced this joint resolution, which has the approyal 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
joint resolution. ‘ 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, I should like to ask a ques- 
tion with regard to the joint resolution. This measure gives 
a preference right to a locator under the law that we passed 
with reference to the Red River, does it not? 

Mr. STANFIELD. It does. It gives 90 days preferential 
rights to some of those claimants when leases are sold to the 
highest bidder to buy in those areas objected to by the Interior 
Department. 

Mr. LENROOT. They are to be disposed of to the highest 
bidder? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Only to the highest bidder. 

Mr. LENROOT. How many of these remain to be sold? 

Mr. STANFIELD. There are only a few cases, I think, 
three or four in all; but the Interior Department seemingly 
has departed from the intent of the law, and this is a measure 
partially to remedy the situation. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think I had rather read the measure 
before it is passed. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I was going to suggest that the joint resolu- 
tion go over until Monday. 
Mr. STANFIELD. Very well. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Joint resolution will go over 
under objection. j 
KATHERINE RORISON 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there is à bill 
on the calendar, being Order of Business No. 827, House bill 
2333, for the relief of Katherine Rorison. This woman's 
husband was requested by some revenue officers to go with 
them to arrest a bootlegging distiller. When they approached 
the distillery the man opened fire and Mr. Rorison was shot, 
but before he died he shot the distiller. Other members of 
the party were wounded. This bill is for the relief of this 
woman, who is in very destitute circumstances. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr, KING. Let the bill be rend. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Katherine Rorlson, the sum 
of $5,000 in full settlement of all claims against the Government on 
account of the death, on August 7, 1922, of William E. Rorison while 
assisting a Federal prohibition agent In attempting arrest of a violator 
of the Federal prohibition enforcement act. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, what is that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this is a bill for 
the relief of the widow of a man who was asked by the revenue 
officers to assist them in arresting a bootlegging distiller. 
When the parties approached he opened fire and shot this man. 
Before the man dled he shot the distiller, and I think one or 
two other persons were injured. The woman is in very desti- 
tute circumstances. Her husband was killed. He died on the 
ground there. 

Mr. BRUCE. Assisting the officers? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Assisting the officers. 

Mr. BRUCE. Usually some innocent person, who has not 
even that excuse, is shot. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the biil. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LABOR AND THE LAW 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article by Donald Richberg on“ Labor 
and the law.“ It is an article delivered before the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the City of Cleveland last December. It is a history 
of labor legislation in the English-speaking countries of the 
world, and I think it contains very valuable information, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen's 
Magazine) 


Lanon AND THE LAW 
By Donald Riechberg 

[Eotron's Note: How legal customs and laws bang over from a pre- 
vious age to hamper and oppress the worker to-day, when conditions 
are entirely different, was described by Donald Richberg, attorney for 
the 16 railroad labor organizations, in an address delivered in Cleve- 
land on December 1 before the Cleveland Bar Association. The ex- 
ceedingly interesting material which he presented in his agrecable style 
should be of great value to our members, for it not only exposes some 
of the old legal abuses but also throws light on ways and means of 
improving conditions. We are therefore pleased to publish the first in- 
stallment of the address this month.] 

The search for the origins of labor law might begin with the strike 
of brickmakers in Egypt in 1490 B. C. But even at this remote date 
we should find already well established the folkways and mores out 
of which law develops. We may as well agree with Professor Sumner 
that “all origins are lost in mystery” and begin our study about 
27 centuries later. There are two reasons for starting this discus- 
sion with medieval England. First, we will find groups of partially 
free hired workers emerging from eras of slavery and serfdom, thus 
presenting problems of employer, employee, and government which bear 
some resemblance to those of the present day. Second, it is well for a 
lawyer to paint a dusty, conservative background before venturing to 
splash his canyas with the vivid reds and yellows of the industrial 
struggle of our times. If you are assured that he is well grounded in 
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ancient precedents, you may feel that his interpretation of the present 
scene is worth some consideration, even though it lacks that class- 
conscious coloring which would recommend it to the masters of legal art. 

For these reasons I shall begin to smudge in the background of my 
picture with fingers begrimed from the pages of the yearbooks and the 
statutes of Edward III. The first dark splotches will represent the 
black plague, which had wiped out so many of the common people that 
the survivors were demanding what thelr employers called “ excessive 
wages.” Rendered unreasonable by disaster, they questioned whether 
they were living in the best possible of worlds under the best possible 
government and being offered the best possible wages by the best pos- 
sible employers. They would not accept the perennial opinion of the 
ruling class that whatever is is right; ond hence a law was passed 
to enforce this opinion. Here is revenled one of the great sources of 
Jabor law, which gives this early statute some importance. 


KING TRIED TO FIX WAGES 


Thus it came about that in 1349 Edward III. King of England, 
commanded “by the grace of God“ that all laborers should render 
service at customary wages; and that if they left service or asked 
greater wages they should be put in jail; and if they collected any 
excessive wages these should be recaptured and paid over to the King. 
The King addressed his command to his chancellor, through whom 
he expected it to be enforced. Even in 1349 the chaneellor found it 
Impossible to enforce such a law; and the means of enforcement have 
not yet been discovered. But so great is the power of precedent that 
we find as late as 1919 a kingly chancellor in Indiana commanding 
men to dig coal at customary wages and not to lenve the service of 
their employers under penalty of his high displcasure. 

When the King's ordinance of 1349 failed of its purpose the King 
promulgated another statute of iaborers in which he fixed maximum 
wages and prohibited workers from migrating. It is interesting to 
note that master carpenters were allowed 3 pence per day and master 
masons 4 pence. From the singling out of these artisans it appears 
that workers in the building trudes were offensively active in secking 
what were called “ excessive wages.“ nearly six centuries ago. There- 
fore, as lawyers respectful of precedents, we can appreciate the well- 
grounded nature of the claims of their industrial descendants in our 
own time. 

WHEN A BAD LAW FAILS, PASS A WORSE ONE 


Wage fixing was not a success in the fourteenth century; but there 
are many who believe that such a policy would be more successful 
In a modern republic than it was in a medieval monarchy. Probably 
the Iden is that In the time of Edward III men had so little Uberty 
that they werevikely to resent new tyrannies, while now we have so 
much liberty that we rather welcome new restraints. At any rate, 
King Edward found It necessary in 1360 to fix higher wages than in 
1351, complaining incidentally that his previous law had not been 
respected, Therefore, he prohibited organizations of masons and car- 
penters. Here appears another source of much Inbor law: When 
workers organize and thus proyide a means for others to axcertain 
mass neces and to denl efficiently with an organization instead of 
incfliciently with a mob, the governing group is usually inspired to 
pass a law prohibiting organizations or preventing them from function- 
ing freely, Thus more human power is generated, just as there is 
more steam power produced in a boiler if you tie down the safety 
valve. When a governing group is about ready to disappear it will 
usually be found sitting on a safety valve. 

It seems that following harsher laws, conditions grew worse. 
Therefore in 1303 King Edward announced another statute. This 
precedent also still holds good. If a repressive law docsn't work, 
pass a more repressive one. When a bad law falls, pass a worse one. 


ATTEMUTS TO LIMIT WORKER'S FOOD AND CLOTHING 


The King now commanded that all artificers should be limited to 
one craft—so they could not Slip around and evade control; and 
then he regulated their food and clothing in minute details, so that 
laborers, in the quaint language of the law, should “ come to eat 
and drink in the manner as pertaineth to them and not excessively.” 
This valuable precedent was utilized as recently as 1922 when the 
tallroad Labor Board fixed the wages of thousands of railroad work- 
ers at an avernge of $15 a week; on which income, it must be con- 
coded, a single man could not “eat and drink excessively "—and 
a married man could hardly eat and drink enough to keep on work- 
ing. But the Labor Board of 1922, taking a leaf out of the book of 
Edward IH, wrote this profound explanation of its action: “One of 
the principal troubles with the people of this country to-day is the 
abandonment of old-fashioned Ideas of thrift and economy and the 
Indulgenco in wastefulness and extravagance," That was just the 
way the people in the fourteenth century tronbled their King. Labor 
organizations have always fought old-fashioned ideas of thrift and 
economy and oid-fashioned rulers have passed new labor laws to 
protect the good old-fashioned ways. 

King Richard II fonnd the labor problem unsolved even by the 
strong laws of Edward HI. So he mado a law in 1388 prohibiting 
the migration of workers and limiting wages, in order to stop de- 
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mands for “ outrageous and excessive hire’ He prohibited any agri- 
cultural worker over 12 years of sge from becoming a craft worker, 
Here is a precedent worthy of use in the "back to the farm“ move- 
ment of to-day. King Richard also prohibited laborers from wear- 
ing weapons or playing such “importune games” as tennis, football, 
quoits, and dice. 

A LAW IN THE INTEREST OF LABOR 

Hurrying along a few decades let us pause a moment at the acts of 
edward VI passed in 1548. Despite the robust laws which his prede- 
eessors liad enacted to keep workers in their place, various forms of 
self-protective organizations had sprung up. So the King prohibited 
all combinations of workers to fix conditions of work or prices for labor 
and products on penalty of fine, imprisonment, pillorying, loss of an 
ear, and dissolution of the organizations. This drastic levislation was 
strangely Ineffective and in 1462 was passed the famous act of Eliza- 
beth, which codified and revised the prior laws, because it was officially 
stated that on account of the increased cost of living “said laws can 
not conveniently, without the great grief and burden of the poor laborer 
and hired man, be put in good and due execution.” 

This humane expression of interest in the workers is not incidental” 
but highly significant, because here for the first time we find © labor 
law partially in the Interest of the worker, the beginning of labor law 
in the modern sense-—that Is, law based on alleged consideration of the 
interests of employees as well as of omployers. This act of Elizabeth 
remained theoretically in force for over two centuries. Bit by bit it 
was superseded by other laws or disregarded as obsolete, Finally it 
was wiped off the books In 1814, haying long been, to quote Lord Mans- 
field, “against the natural rights and contrary to the common law 
rights of the land.” 


PROVISIONS OF THE “ACT OF ELIZADETH” 


Some of its provisions were: 

„a. Workers must serve but must be hired for a minimum of a year, 

b. Servants must remain and be retained to the end of their terms, 

c. Certain persons must work at agriculture, 

d. Laborers must work from March to September from 5 a. m, till 
after 7 p. m., with not more than 2% hours off for eating, drinking, 
and sleeping, and from September to March must work from sunrise 
to sunset, 

(This is an early example of a daylight saving Jaw. 
wasted.) 

e Wages were to be fixed by justices of peace, sheriffs, and mayors. 

f. Unmarried women from 12 to 40 were required to work. (Agita- 
tion for minimum wage laws probably dates from this act.) 

It is now appropriate to follow our Mayflower ancestors to America 
and to record that the court of assistants of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony at its first mecting in August, 1630, fixed the wages of artisans 
such as carpenters, masons, and sawyers. After various wage fixing 
Jaws had been tried and failed the general court passed a law in 1034 
establishing a board of three to fix wages when a dispute arose. The 
number of ineffectual attempts to fix wages by law, which were tried 
and failed In England and America prior to the American Revolution, 
might be expected to deter those who generations later are seeking to 
drive us back to the mistakes of our ancestors. Unfortunately, luwyers 
are inclined to regard all precedents as green lights unless they are 
Jabeled “ red.” 


None was to be 


MEDIEVAL LABOR LAWS INEFFECTIVE 

Having now arrived at the beginnings of modern labor legislation, 
we might pause to review a few siguificunt characteristics of medieval 
labor law. First, this Inbor law was enacted to repress the upward 
strivings of the wage carners by limiting their earnings, by breaking 
up thelr organizations, und by penalizing those rebellious individuals 
who tried to get more than the customary quantity of crumbs from 
the tables of their social superiors, Second, all these laws were in- 
effective against the pressure of economie conditions. Political power 
undoubtedly warped economic conditions and negatived economic power 
to a limited extent for a limited time, but in the long swing flats 
yielded to facts. Economic power became political power. 

With the industrial revolution of the nineteenth century two new 
classes growing in economic power began a contest for political power— 
industrial operators and industrial workers. New social, economic, and 
political issues arose too rapidly for the development of the folkways, 
customs, and laws that would provide for their orderly disposition. 
A new game was being played. The rules of the old game did not 
apply, and every player wanted new rules made that would help his 
side. The cleavage between employer and employee became more dis- 
tinct. Class consciousness grew. Labor unions and employers’ asso- 
ciations gathered the opposing forces for combat on economic and 
political battle fields. 

ENGLISH LABOR ENTERS POLITICS 

In England the political battle ground wns Parliament. Labor com- 
bfuations were prohibited in 1799. In 1824-25 these laws were re- 
peated and combinations were permitted, but for only limited objectives. 
In 1859 there was another liberalization, and finally in the Parliament 
of 1871-1876 the normal activities of trade-unlons were definitely 
legalized, For some 30 years this legal status persisted until in 1901 
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came the stunning decision In the Taff-Vale case, wherein the House of 
Lords held that trade-unions could be sued for damages and restrained 
by injunction from what the judges might hold to be unlawful, even 
though not criminal, acts. This judgment had far-reaching results. 
The membership of the unions was trebled. The newly formed Labor 
Party developed rapidly into a great political force. The judge-mad2 
law was repealed by the trade disputes act of 1906. 

Undeterred by these consequences the oppenents of trade-unionism 
launched their next attack in the same field wherein they had won a 
Pyrrhic victory in 1901. In December, 1909, the House of Lords 
handed down the Osborne judgment making unlawful all trade-union 
activities except those regulating industrial relations and by definition 
excluding the unions from political and educational endeayors. This 
choice product of judicial wisdom excluded labor organizations from 
any means ot promoting the welfare of their members except those 
“conspiracies in restraint of trade“ that would have held unlawful 
except for the act of 1871. I quote the trenchant comments of the 
Webbs in their History of Trade Unionism: 

“So topsy-turvy a view of trade-unionism * * * 
arisen from the judges’ ignorance of two centuries of history, * “ 

“Not political action alone, not municipal action alone, but any 
work of general education of their members or others © * were 
all henceforth to be ultra vires (outside the province of the organiza- 
tions) and illegal.“ * 

“What lay behind the Osborne judgment was a determination to 
exclude the influence of the workmen’s combinations from the political 
field.” 


seems to have 
7 


PARLIAMENT REPEALS JUDGE-MADE LAW 


Again it was necessary to obtain an act of Parliament to repeal a 
judge-made law, and this was accomplished by the trades disputes act 
of 1913. 

In concluding this hasty review of recent English labor law it is 
well to mention that the temporary crippling of the labor movement 
from 1901 to 1913 resulted in very large immediate gains to investors 
a profit of about $300,000,000 has been estimated by conservative 
authority. Another and more permanent result was to reestablish in 
law the anomalous status of labor organizations with the right to 
strike, to picket, to persuade others even into breaches of contract, 
und the grant of a special immunity to trade-unions from suit or Ha- 
bility for damages. 

A result of even greater consequence was the undoubted impetus 
which this use of political power against labor gave to the efforts of 
those urging that labor must use political power against its opponents. 
A further consequence, emphasized since the World War, has been 
the segregation of organized labor as a separate clement of society. 
To those in America who sympathize with English efforts to disinte- 
grate the political and economic power of labor by labor law there is a 
warning in the results accomplished that may not increase their satis- 
faction with the contemporaneous development of labor law in America 
to which we will now turn, 


UNITED STATES LABOR LAW MADE IN COUNTS 


The law of labor disputes in the United States will be found in the 
opinions of our courts rather than In the acts of our legislatures. 
A large number of statutes provide protection for individual workers. 
These concern such subjects ns factory inspection, safety appliances, 
employer's Hability, hours of labor, child labor, and form of wage pay- 
tents. Such laws, although perhaps enacted largely in response to the 
pressure of labor organizations, do not govern group activities. In 
contrast to these constructive laws it is noteworthy that a law of 
labor disputes, almost wholly destructive in character, has been written 
in the equity courts In the form of limitations upon the collective 
action of wage earners. Even lawyers may not realize that practically 
all this zudge-made law has been written at the request of and in the 
interest of one party to a great social conflict. Examine the packed 
volumes of labor cases and you will find that the employer is cons!st- 
ently the plaintiff, and that the legal doctrines which have emerged 
uniformly assist the economic power of the employer and impair the 
economic power of the employee. These decisions do not restate old 
law except ostensibly. In fact, a new law of industrial competition 
has been written by our chancellors in the last 50 years. Pomeroy 
states the scope of this law quite compactly in his Equity Jurispru- 
dence ; 

“The courts have thus been required to face such questions as the 
nature and extent of the capitalist’s rights in the management of his 
business and of the workingman’s property in his labor; to decide how 
far the employer shall be protected in his right to have labor and 
custom flow to him free from the interference of third parties and how 
far the laborer shall be protected from similar Interference in his con- 
tract of employment or his right to secure employment; to determine 
what limits shall be placed upon individuals and combinations of indi? 
yiduals in seeking their economic advancement at the expense of their 
fellows. All these and other problems have come before the courts in 
rapid stccession.” 
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JUDGES PRESENTED WITH NEW COMPLEX PROBLEMS 


There can be little question of the need for some new law. 
personal relationship of master and servant bad disappeared, The 
owners and users of tools had lost direct contact. A new and intricate 
machinery of stock holding, management, and wage earning had brought 
about new human relationships in industry, raising new problems of 
adjustment for which the ancient folkways and customs offered no 
solution. ~~ 

These new problems were submitted to the courts—to julges obli- 
gated to enforce established customs, to apply old rules—men poorly 
equipped with elther training or authority to act as social engineers 
to construct highways over untracked mountains to an unpromised 
land. It is not surprising that they have often defined freedom in 
terms of slavery and sanctioned wrongs in the name of rights. The 
benevolent rulers of every age have committed similar follies with 
equal assurance of wisdom and righteousness. 


MEDIEVAL PRECEDENTS SHOULD NOT HOLD NOW 


There are at least two factors that should qualify the use of prece- 
dents to guide the regulation of human conduct, but which receive In- 
adequate consideration in the courts—first, change in the physical con- 
ditions, and, second, change in the mental condition that gave rise to, 
and may have justified, the rules of conduct once enforced. Every 
sound rule of law is tailored to economic, social, and political condi- 
tions, and a new garment must be cut and fitted when these conditions 
change. 

The law of “master and servant“ does not fit the relations of 
“employer and employee.“ Yet every lawyer knows what a tusk it 
has been to get rid of the obsolete precedents in the“ fellow-servant”’ 
and “ assumed-risk " doctrines. 

The ancicnt laws of domestic relations are grotesquely inapplicable 
to modern actual domestic relations * “ as every married man 
knows. 

The laws of “sovereign and subject“ have little place in judicial 
decisions regarding the rights of a citizen in a republic. Yet within 
recent years Mr. Justice Harlan was compelled to dissent vigorously 
from a decision of the Supreme Court based on precedents from au 
epoch when, as he pointed out, “no account was taken of a man as a 
man, when human life and human liberty were regarded as of little 
value, aud when the powers of government were employed to gratify 
the ambition and pleasure of despotic rulers, rather than to promote 
the welfare of the people, and when laborers had no rights thelr em- 
ployers or the courts were bound to respect.” 

A changed mental condition is even more commonly ignored in judl- 
cial reasoning. Yet a just and enforceable rule of law must be fitted to 
the philosophy of the people upon whom it is imposed. For example, 
in a time when, in the language of Mr. Justice Harlan, “laborers had 
no rights thelr employers or the courts were bound to respect,” it was 
natural for the courts to develop the law that any combination of work- 
ers to advance their interests was a criminal conspiracy. Out of these 
precedents has developed a major part of our present judge-made law 
regarding industrial disputes. The foundations of that doctrine, as 
applicable to labor combinations, have been repudiated in the language 
of the highest courts of this country. Thus the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the Tri-City Council case in 1922 reads: “ The right to com- 
bine for such a lawful purpose has in many years not been denied by 
any court * * *. To render this combination at all effective, em- 
ployees must make their combination extend beyond one shop * * *. 
Therefore, they may use all lawful propaganda to enlarge their mem- 
bership, especially among those whose labor at lower wages will injure 
their whole guild.” 

Despite such verbal repudiations of the bases for restraining labor 
organizations as criminal conspiracies, the courts generally, including 
the Supreme Court, have in fact consistently invoked the conspiracy 
precedents to justify injunctions against trade-unions. Acts ad- 
mitted to be lawful are enjoined as lawful means to accomplish an 
unlawful end, although the objects of labor unions are theoretically 
lawful. Lawful individual acts are proscribed as unlawful when done 
in combination. Merely acting in combination may be held to create 
an unlawful conspiracy without the proof of a single unlawful act 
as the product of the combination. These doctrines are all founded 
on the practical assumption that labor organizations are criminal con- 
spiracies, although that assumption is officially repudiated. 

It is apparent that public opinion to-day will not support a law 
which candidly defines a labor union as a conspiracy. Therefore the 
courts are not justified in using conspiracy precedents, grounded in 
a discarded social attitude toward labor, as the basis for writing 
modern labor law. It may be added that as long as this judicial 
error persists the courts will continue to write mischievous and un- 
enforceable labor law. They will continue to promote social discord, 
to increase class consciousness, and to intensify class antagonismis by 
unwise uses of political power. They will fail to perform in our com- 
petitive society their appropriate functions of maintaining fairness and 
freedom of competition, while holding the scales of justice equally bal- 
anced between the competitors, 
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WHO WRITES THE LAW? 


To those who may object to my assumptions that the courts not 
only write the law but also write that law largely at the behest of the 
dominant political power, I commend the words of the late Prof. 
John Chipman Gray, of Harvard, one of the wisest legal scholars who 
ever lived, conscryative but thoroughly scientific in thought and ex- 
pression : 

“The true view, as I submit, is that the law is what the judges 
declare; that statutes, precedents, the opinions of learned experts, 
customs, and morality are the sources of the law; that back of every- 
thing lie the opinions of the ruling spirits of the community who have 
the power to close any of these sources, but that, so long as they do 
not interfere, the judges, in establishing law, have recourse to these 
sources.” (Nature and Sources of Law, sec. 602. 

This quotation from Gray may be supplemented by one from Austin, 
whose authority is even more widely accepted and who ridiculed 
“the childish fiction employed by our judges that judiciary or common 
law is not made by them, but is a miraculous something made by 
nobody, existing. I suppose, from eternity and merely declared from 
time to time by the judges.” (2 Jur. (4th ed.) 655.) 

It is a waste of time to criticize Judges who chatter about equality 
of right and liberty of contract between a billion-dollar corporation and 
n man looking for a job. When judges solemnly announce that society 
is more interested in preserving the freedom of one man to injure 
himself and his coworkers than in preserving the freedom of a hun- 
dred thousand men to promote their common interests, it is unnecessary 
to argue that the lawmakers do not know what they are talking about. 
That fact is obvious. It is, however, worth while to point out the 
misdirection of persistent efforts to combat natural laws of human 
conduct with artificial laws. 


HE WHO RULES MUST SERVE 


We have been writing quite vigorously for several decades artificlal 
laws against concentrations of capital power, and meanwhile natural 
laws have brought about greater concentrations of capital power than 
the world has ever known, It was not the appropriate use of political 
power to attempt tq destroy this economie power. Political power 
should have been used merely as the means to enforce a social law 
that power and obligations shall increase in equal proportions; that 
he who rules must serve; that wealth and power are protected by 
the community in order that they may be used for the common 
welfare, The precedents for such law precede the common law of 
ugland by many centuries. An ancient lawgiver of greater authority 
than Coke or Blackstone phrased the rule in these words:“ Whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your servant.’ Unhappily this 
rule is seldom quoted or followed in judicial opinions, 

The inevitable extensions and concentrations of capital power during 


the Industrial revolution brought with them extensions and concentra- 


tions of labor power. It was not the appropriate use of political power 
to attempt to destroy this economic power, Political power should 
have been used merely to enforce agalnst labor power as against capital 
power the well-grounded law of social relations—that Increase of power 
carries with it increase of obligation, 


MEDIEVAL LAW NOT SUITED TO MACHINE AGH 


The responsibility for the misdirected efforts of the courts in develop- 
ing n Jaw of labor disputes rests primarily upon the lawyers who have 
sought through medieval precedents to sustain medieval powers in the 
control of modern industry. They have succeeded to such an extent 
that, as Professor Carlton writes: “The industrial world is the last 
stronghold of the despotic principle." Yet in preserving legal sanctions 
for industrial autocracy in a polltical democracy, lawyers haye been 
forced to rely considerably upon the Ignorance of the judges and of 
themselyes regarding economic history. 

It was my purpose in reviewing the early English statutes and their 
more recent counterparts to point out that the principal programs now 
being udyocated by employer groups to bring law and order into indus- 
trial warfare were tried and found wanting centuries ago. Wages were 
fixed by law. Combinations of workers were forbidden. Political force 
in every possible form was used to compel men to work under terms 
and conditions satisfactory to those who owned property and controlled 
the police power. Those who believe themselves possessed of superior 
brains, uniting with those possessed of inherited power, have always 
sought and sought in valn to find some political formula for solving the 
labor problem profitably. 

Warriors, churchmen, kings, and hereditary nobles had their day and 
Jost their power as the masses struggled upward, As the average level 
of well-being rose higher, there was a constant broadening of the base 
of social control. In the nineteenth century democracies of small prop- 
erty owners rose and flourished. For a time it seemed as though man- 
kind had found the solution of the world-old problem of preserving indi- 
vidual freedom and promoting social cooperation. Our forefathers 
sought to establish a government that would protect the fe, liberty, 
and property of each citizen, and it was clearly thelr opinion that the 
protection of property rights was not the least important of its func- 
tions. 
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PROPERTY OWNERSTIIY NOT ROAD TO FREEDOM 


“Private property” was envisioned as the institution through 
which, with safety nnd freedom of action, men might pursue and 
attain happiness according to their natural capacities. It would be 
well for those who now seck to increase, and for those wlio now 
seek to diminish, property power to realize that laws of property 
have been developed largely in the promotion of human freedom 
in times when the way to freedom lay through the ownership of 
property. The thought that a man might own a little spot of earth 
and live and work upon it free from external coercion and yet in 
association with his fellow men seemed once the {fdeal-of human 
freedom. It is to many the ideal to-day. But to many millions this 
Is no longer a realizable ideal. In fict, property ownership is no 
longer an assurance of freedom to anyone. 

Everyone who lives in America to-day is dependent for his daily 
happiness not merely upon the protection of his own property rights 
but also upon some limitation upon the property rights of others, 
We live and work in buildings owned by others. Almost everything 
utilized in our dally life comes to us through the hands of many 
others. We work with @ tiny part of a vast machinery of production 
and distribution which must keep operating for the good of all. 
Property rights are of enormous importance in preserving the orderly 
operations of this machinery under present conditions, but limitations 
upon property rights have become as Important as the rights them- 
selyes, Those primarily interested in property ownership and con- 
trol, thinking primarily as profit makers and sellers, seck to extend 
too far the economie and political power of property ownership. 
They overemphasize the social value of property rights. Those pri- 
marily interested In the uses of property, thinking primarily as 
wage earners and buyers, seek to restrain, even to destroy, the 
economice and political power of property ownership. They under- 
emphasize the social value of property rights, 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF POWER 


There scems to be emerging from generations of trial and error, 
from hard work and hard thinking, a principle to which I have re- 
ferred which can be soundly used in the writing of law, the principle 
that every right carries with It a corresponding obligation; that every 
freedom carries with it a correspondng servitude, The right to own 
a cobbler's tools and the freedom to make shoes, as and when and 
where one wished, carried with it little social obligation and imposed 
little servitude. The right to own the factories sufficient and neces- 
sary to produce the shoes of a nation and the freedom to direct the 
operations of that factory carries with it an obligation and a servitude 
to the nation. This must be so. No community will sustain by law 
the right of any man or group of men to determine whether the com- 
nrunity shall be well clad, well fed, and well housed or shall starve 
and shiver in hovels. Those who seek power must accept obligation. 

So long as the opportunity to acquire property was open to prac- 
tically every citizen according to his ability, and so long as increased 
property ownership carried with it increased freedom, there was no 
real labor problem in the United States, The ambitious worker, dis- 
satisfied with his employment, could go West and grow up with the 
country or he could stay East and compete in industrial operations 
where there was real competition, But free land is no longer open to 
our millions of industrial workers. Nor do the conditions under which 
they grow to manhood train them in self-sufficiency. Millions of men 
are born and raised in a social stratum from which emergence ls 
actually impossible for all but the few exceptionally able or lucky. 


NECESSITY FOR LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Thus we find huge labor organizations growing out of the conyiction 
expressed by John Mitchell: “The average wage earner has made up 
his mind that he must remain a wage earner. He has given up hope of 
a kingdom to come where he himself will be a capitalist, and he asks 
that the reward for his work be given to bim as a workingman," 
Through these labor organizations men are secking to establish certain 
rights which they find essential to individual freedom. In feudal Eung- 
land a property right in land was practically essential to individual 
freedom. The struggle for freedom was a struggle to free the man 
from serving the land. When he owned the lind instead of being 
owned by the land he became a freeman in fact. The recent revolu- 
tion in Russia succeeded because the peasants were given dominion 
over the land. The United States of America became the great Nation 
that it Is because it was developed by men who were free in fact 
because land was free. They had donrinion over property. They were 
not ruled by other men through property. 

The labor movement to-day is a continuance of the age-old struggle 
of men for freedom, But Instead of seeking freedom through obtaining 
property power organized labor is seeking to restrain that property 
power which, fortified by political power and unrestrained by any 
other economic power, will inevitably destroy the freedom of the 
worker, And if all the industries of the country were directed by 
benevolent-minded and efficient owners, men who love liberty would 
still pray that labor would continus to organize, even though benevo- 
lence might thereby be thwarted and efficiency impaired, so long as it 
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organizes to retain for American citizenship the dignity of free, self- 
respecting manhood. 

Let me again quote from Professor Carlton: “The work of labor 
organizations to improve the economic status of their members aids 
in conserving and in spreading the fundamental ideals of equality and 
of general participation in government. * Organized labor may 
be considered to be an important conservator of modern democracy.” 

It should be well understood by anyone as well educated as n lawyer 
is supposed to be that the struggle of the masses npward will not be 
halted by laws protecting the members of a governing class in their 
powers without requiring them to fulfill their corresponding obliga- 
tions. Industrial power is now so great that the protection of private 
property rights in large enterprises must involve the corresponding 
enforcement of public obligations—not merely obligations to consumers 
who depend upon them for necessities but also obligations to workers 
who depend upon them for their livelihood. 

We have long ago written into law the obligations imposed upon 
men and properties devoted to public-utility service. Such obligations 
haye been tentatively extended to various industries “ affected with the 
public interest.“ What great Industry to-day is not affected with the 
public interest? The obligations to consumers that go hand in hand 
with property rights are fairly well understood, even though very 
‚poorly enforced. All must be served alike without discrimination for 
just and reasonable charges. The obligations of property owners to 
Workers, to those who must use these properties, who are dependent 
for their livelihood upon the opportunity to use these properties, are 
not so well understood. As we grow in this understanding just labor 
law will grow, 

Men trained to a specialized task in modern industry become more 
and more dependent upon the opportunity of employment in order to 
earn a living, to support themselves and their families, to live as 
what we are pleased to call “good citizens.” If the employing power 
may be arbitrarily used, such men are dependent upon the favor of 
others. 

THE “RIGHT TO WORK ” 


The employer may grant or deny at his will, according to his iame- 
diate interest, the necessities of life to employees. When you read 
that 5,000 men are laid off, do you realize the tragedy that has 
darkened 5,000 homes? When you read that 5,000 men have gone on 
strike, do you realize the pressure of necessity, the sense of desperation 
that must nerve men to such a sacrifice? 

All parties speak eloquently of the “right to work.“ But the right 
to work becomes a mockery when it is only a right to ask for a job 
and to take what compensation the job giyer is willing to offer under 
the working conditions which the job giver is willing to establish. The 
right to work as a substantial right open to any man who is able and 
willing to render useful service must be established as the foundation 
of just industrial relations. So far as the enforcement of that right 
imposes obligations upon property ownership, those obligations must 
be accepted und fulfilled as compensation to the community for the 
preéperty rights which the community upholds. 


ORGANIZED LAHOR AS ESSENTIAL AS ORGANIZED MONEY 


The organization and collective action of those who have labor to 
invest is essential to preserve the freedom of labor and the right to 
work, just as the organization and collective action of those who have 
money to invest Is necessary to preserve their property rights. 

With what scorn would money investors greet the proposition that 
stockholders and bondholders should not be permitted to organize to 
influence the decisions of management and to protect their contributions 
in an industrial enterprise. Imagine the ridiculous spectacle of the 
manager of a business in need of outside capital announcing that he 
believed in the “open shop“ for stockholders, that he was opposed to 
all bankers who sought to organize and to control the placing of money 
contributions and to dictate the terms upon which money might be 
hired and employed! 

Imagine such a manager advertising in the newspapers for $10,- 
600,000 of “free capital,” announcing that he would not employ any 
organized capital and that he would run his business free from outside 
dictation and would discharge any money investor who couspired with 
any other money investor to protect and promote their conrmon inter- 
ests. Imagine such a manager seeking to have laws passed to pre- 
yent organized money from striking. 

Of course, the analogy is not quite fair. It is not complete. Few 
analogies are. But it is sufficiently accurate to reinforce my con- 
tention that fair Industrial relations nrust permit employers and em- 
ployees to exercise their actual economic power in competition free 
from restraints from political power, except where obligations are 
imposed by law to correspond with power protected by law. So long 
as men have competitive interests and their right to pursue them is 
sustained by law, just laws must grant equal freedom and equal 
restraint. Unless you are prepared to adyqeate price fixing by law, 
do not advocate wage fixing by law. Until you are prepared to have 
your own Income fixed by law do not try to have the other fellow's 
income fixed by law. 
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the development of Individual man and of social Institutions the time 
will come when the competitive instinct will be transformed into a 
cooperative purpose, when the primitive desire to take for oneself will 
be transformed Into a desire to give to others. The mind is in the 
making” and no one can prophesy what the product shall be. The 
conditions of life are changing rapidly and no one can prophesy what 
the effects may be upon the ideas of men. But to-day we live in a 
conrpetitive world. We are visibly struggling to make it a world of 
peaceful competition, to eliminate violence between nations and be- 
tween men. Judging by the World War and recent crime statistics, 
we have not been highly successful in our efforts, but it is to our 
credit that millions of men and women are really striving for peace. 


RIGHT INDUSTRIAL LAWS WILL PROMOTE PEACE 


If we would have peace and yet competition, we must develop and 
write and enforce fair rules of competition. When we write an un- 
fair rule of competition by law we use political power; that is, 
we use force against our competitor. Force begets force; and “he 
that taketh to the sword” should not be surprised if his opponent 
uses a meat ax. 

The law of industrial relations should be written in contract and 
not in tort. It can not be written in contract unless there are con- 
tracting parties. One unit of labor can not protcet itself by contract 
any more than one unit of capital. The organization of labor units 
and of capital units makes possible contractual relations between 
masses of capital and of labor; and contracts make possible a law 
of industrial relations that will promote peace. 


PATH TO INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE 


The Government which seeks industrial peace and justice will aid 
the organization of labor as effectively as the organization of capital 
has been aided, It will not hamper the growth and concentration of 
labor power or capital power that proceeds without violence or dis- 
honesty, It will deal sternly with force and fraud, recognizing that 
it Is just as wrong to bludgeon a man with hunger as with a elnb and 
that a labor contract induced by fraud and coersion should be no 
more enforceable than any other contract so procured; but that a 
labor contract freely and honestly made should be just as enforce- 
able as any other contract. 

Such a Government we might have soon if the lawyers of the 
Nation would unitedly strive to develop our laws in harmony with 
the spirit of our Institutions; if they would resist temptations to nse 
short cuts to success * * + to use quick destructive forces in- 
stead of slow constructive persuasion; to use the criminal law to 
enforce civil obligations; to appenl to the prejudice of a judge in 
order to avoid the prejudice of a jury; to have laws written privately 


in the courts instead of publicly in the legislatures; to have laws 


Unless you are prepared to curtail the right to | 


that have been written annuiled by judicial or executive interpreta- 
tion. These temptations are constautly put before a lawyer, particu- 
Jarly if he is engaged in the tense conflicts between economic interests. 
But in all these short cuts there will be found somewhere an abuse of 
governmental power and he who procures or encourages abuses of 
governmental power is engaged in undermining the foundations of 
his Government. 

Men of vigorous minds and bodies are always impatient of the re- 
straint necessary to keep pace with the slowly moving masses of 
humanity. But this old world has experimented for centuries with 
government by a few, and after many shipwrecks is now trying gov- 
ernment by the many. Fisher Ames said that monarchy is a ship 


| that sails well, but may strike a rock and go to the bottom; that a 


republic is a raft which will never sink, but where your feet are always 
in the water. 
THE TREND OF THN TIMES 


The same metaphor may be applicd to industrial control, Perhaps 
the industrial ships will not sail so well when their captains have less 
authority than the power of life or death and when the sailors have a 
yoice in determining the cargo to be carried, the speed of the voyage, 
and the port of destination. But Americans are reared in the tradi- 
tions that life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are inalienable 
rights and that governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. It is unreasonable to expect that men and women 
of such spiritual inheritance will permit their lives, liberties, and hap- 
piness to be determined by industrial rulers unless their powers are 
derived from the consent of those they govern. Whether we like it or 
not, by our experiment In political democracy, accompanicd by the 
development of what are in effect national industries, we are being 
carried irresistibly into a further experiment in industrial democracy. 
The sooner this trend of the times is recognized. instead of being 
ignored or combated In the courts, the sooner will the solution of 
grave Industrial disputes be found in a civil lawsuit instead of in a 
civil war. 

When the law becomes adequate and Impartial in substance and 
ndministration we may expect the end of these civil wars where rival 
gunmen battle in the streets, where police and soldiery march in and 
out to maintain such luw and disorder as may ald private interests, 


discharge, do not try to curtall the right to strike. It may be that in | where gangs of red-eyed citizens are inspired alternately to lynch 
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strikers and to tar and feather strikebreakers, while all the time the 
courts thunder diligently from mist-hidden heights whence the plains 
of conflict are scarcely visible. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
mide, adjourned until Monday, May 17, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Excciutive nominations received by the Senate May 14 (legis- 
lative day of May 10), 1926 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

J. D. Ernest Meyer, of South Carolina, to be United States 
attorney, eastern district of South Carolina. A reappointment, 
his term expiring Muy 16, 1926. 

A. V. McLane, of Tennessee, to be United States attorney, 
middle district of Tennessee. A reappointment, his term ex- 
piring May 24, 1926, 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Samuel J. Leaphart, of South Carolina, to be United States 
marshal, eastern district of South Carolina. A reappointment, 
his term expiring May 16, 1926. 

PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE MAJOR 
Capt. Orva Earl Beezley, Field Artillery, from May 6, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 14 (lepis- 

lative day of May 10), 1926 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 

TO EE ENSIGNS 

Charles A. Buchanan. 
Vincent B. Burchett. 
John L. Burnside, jr. 
Vilhelm K. Busck. 
Francis L. Busey. 
Wilfred Bushnell. 
Frank T. Butler. 
James F. Byrne. 
Earl S. Caldwell. 
Joseph W. Callahan. 
Donald G. Campbell. 
George W. Campbell. 
Gordon Campbell. 
Neil R, Campbell. 
Spencer A. Carlson. 
Francis X. Carmody, jr. 
Charles L. Carpenter. 
William H. Carpenter. 
Charles R. Carroll. 
Robert W. Cavenagh. 
Alexander B. Cecil. 
Henri de B. Claiborne. 
Murray W. Clark. 
Ralph S. Clarke. 
Chester L. Clement. 
Joe B. Cochran. 
Thomas F. Conley, jr. 
Jacob E. Cooper. 
William G. Cooper. 
Clifford T. Corbin. 
Gideon A. Cox. 
Kenneth Craig. 
Donald A. Crandell, 
John J. Crane. 
George G. Crissman. 
Charles E. Crombe, jr. , 
Benjamin R. Crosser. 
Ambrose F. Crowley. 
Paul M. Curran. 
Benjamin S. Custer. 
Frederick A, Davisson. 
Charles N. Day. 
Robert R. DeWolfe. 
Henry T. Dietrich, 
Edward N. Dodson, jr. 


Mannert L. Abele. 
Charles Adair. 

Malcolm S. Adams. 
Dwight M. Agnew. 
Lloyd J. S. Aitkens, 
Donald G. Albertson. 
Donald W. Alexander. 
William G. Allen. 
William L. Anderson. 
William W. Anderson, jr. 
Erasmus W. Armentrout, jr. 
Justus M. B. R. Armstrong. 
Rovert G. Armstrong. 
William ©. Asserson, jr. 
Theodore ©. Aylward, jr. 
Gerald D. Baker. 

Robert de C. Baker. 
Howard B. Ballman. 
Neill K. Banks. 
Nathaniel C. Barker. 
Albert Benjamin. 

Haze J. Bergeron. 
Albert E. Bernet, jr. 
Henry E. Bernstein. 
Karl J. Biederman. 
Joseph L. Bird. 

Daniel T, Birtwell, jr. 
Francis L. Black. 

Hugh D. Black, 

Welford C. Blinn. 
Richard M. Boaz. 
Almerian R. Boileau. 
Henry A. Boorse. 
Edward J. Boughton, 3d. 
Charles L. Boyle. 

Upton S. Brady, jr. 
Leonard Branneman, 
James T. Brewer. 
Charles E. Briner. 
Clarence Broussard. 
Bert F. Brown. 

Donald C. Brown. 
James R. Browne. 

John H. Brownñeld. 
Henry C. Bruton. 
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William A. Dolan, jr. 
Francis J. Donahue. 
Leonard J. Dow. 
Paul L. Dudley. 
Clifford H, Duerfeldt. 
John M. Duke. 
Stanton B. Dunlap. 
Charles C. Dunn. 
Ritchey L. Durham. 
Walter L. Dyer. 
William L. Dyer. 
John C. Bakens. 
Hilan Ebert. 
William C. Eddy. 
Heywood L. Edwards, 
Eddy W. Elliott. 
Thompson P. Elliott. 
Robert B. Ellis. 

John H. Eilison. 
Ramond C. Ericson. 
George M. Estep. 
Marvin P. Evenson. 
Henry Farrow. 
Edgar D. Fisher. 
John P. Fitzsimmons. 
Royce N. Flippin. 
William O. Floyd. 
George W. Foltz. 
Armwell L. Fooks. 
Francis X. Forest. 
Carl J. Forsberg. 
John G. Foster, jr. 
Douglas H. Fox. 
James B. Fox. 

John E. Fradd. 
Walter E. Fratzke. 
Harold A. Fravel. 
Theodore R. Frederick. 
Louis E. French. 
Laurence H. Frost. 
Wallace W. Fuller. 
Ranson Fullinwider. 
John F. Gallaher. 

Roy A. Gano. 

William A. Gerth. 
Howard W. Gilmore. 
Douglas V. Gladding. 
Warren E. Gladding. 
John A. Glick. 

Robert B. Goldman. 
John H. Goten, jr. 
Frederic A. Graf. 
John S. Graff. 
Etheridge Grant. 
Alvord J. Greenacre, 
Harry W. Greene. 
John F. Greenslade. 
James A. Greenwald, jr. 
Elton W. Grenfell. 
John J. Greytak. 

Gale E. Griggs. 
Rowland H. Groft. 
Henry H. Gsell. 

Louis E. Gunther. 
Marshall B. Gurney. 
Norman J. Habel. 
Hamilton Hains, 
Thomas F. Halloran. 
DeWitt C. E. Hamberger. 
Roy N. Hamrick. 
Charles B. Hart. 
Joseph R. Haskin, jr. 
Valery Havard, jr. 
Norman A, Helfrich. 
Guy B. Helmick. 
Owen H. Hill. 

Henry T. Hodgskin. 
Robert H. Hollenbeck. 
William R. Hollingsworth. 
Norman L, Holt. 
Charles F. Horne, jr. 
Hamilton W. Howe. 
Irving H. Howell. 
Jesse L. Huil. 

Carlton B. Hutchins. 
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Charles Jackson. 
Doir C. Johnson. 
Robert R. Johnson. 
Harry D. Johnston. 
Carroll B. Jones. 
Fielder A. Jones. 
William T. Jones. 
Allen R. Joyce. 
Algernón S. Joyner, jr. 
Eugene S. Karpe. 
Benjamin Katz. 
Louis E. Keady. 
Allen M. Kemper. 
Wiliam T. Kenny. 
Lyman M. King, jr. 


‘Bernard E. Klimas. 


Wendel F. Kline. 
Theodore H. Kobey. 
Chester A. Kunz. 
Andrew H. LaForce. 
Jackson A. Lahn. 
Raymond S. Lamb. 
James M. Lane. 
Thomas R. Langley. 
Charles O. Larson. 
Fitzhugh Lee, 2d. 
James E. Leeper. 
Louis M. LeHardy. 
Thomas K. Leigh. 
August W. Lentz. 
Edward Leonard. 
Maxwell F. Leslie. 
Walter E. Linaweaver. 
James R. Linsley, jr. 
Ralph H, Linsley. 
John S. Littig. 

Orlin L. Liyvdahl. 
Norman Loader. 

Diggs Logan. 
Augustus C. Long. 
Carleton G. Long. 
Royal Lovell. 
Benjamin B. C. Lovett. 
Barron G. Lowrey. 
Charles H. Lyman, 3d. 
Louis C. Mabley. 
Frederick Mackle, jr. 
Dunean C. MacMillan, 
Clifton B. Maddox. 
Joseph F. Mallach. 
Lawrence H. Martin. 
Jared A. Mason. 
Leonidas M. Matthews. 
Eugene F. May. 
Burnham C. McCaffree. 
John J. McClelland. 
Jesse S. McClure. 
Clarence W. McClusky, jr. 
Francis D. McCorkle, 
Alexander S. Me Dill. 
Donald McGregor. 
Samuel J. McKee. 
John C. S. McKillip. 
Gordon A. McLean. 
John B. McLean, 
Douthey G. McMillan. 
Robert H. Meade. 
Carl P. Metzler. 
Daniel B. Miller. 
Lawrence O, Miller. 
Lewis R. Miller. 
Wallace J. Miller. 
Wayne H, Miller. 
William Miller, Ir. 
Donald L. Mills. 
Ernst P. Mills. 

Homer Y. Milton. 
Bertram P. Montagriff. 
Robert R. Moore. 
Philip S. Morgan, jr. 
John J. Morony. 
James A. Morrison. 
Charles W. Moses. 
James A. Moss. 

Ralph H. Moureau. 
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Albert G. Mumma. 
George T. Mundorff. 
William G. Myers. 
John F, Newman, jr. 
Stanley G. Nichols. 
Philip Niekum, jr. 
Aibert 8. Oakholt. 
Frank O'Beirne. 
William B. Oberholtzer, jr. 
Orville K. O'Daniel. 
Anderson Offutt. 
Daniel M, Ogden. 
Marl K. Olsen. 

John O'Shea, jr. 
Morris E. Paradise. 
Herman O. Parish. 
Marvin C. Parr. 
Nelson M. Parry. - 
Joe B. Paschal. 
Ralph E. Patterson. 
Oscar Pederson. 
Harlin K. Perrill. 
Ernest R. Perry. 
Jesse L. Phares. 
Robert B. Pirie. 

Karl F. Poehlmann, 
Harold J. Pohl. 
Harry H. Pottle, jr. 
Cleveland F. Pratt, jr. 
George Prifold, jr. 
Nathaniel S. Prime. 
Winston C. E. Prins. 
William L. Pryor, jr. 
Robert S. Purvis, jr. 
Charles H. Quinn. 
Edmund M. Ragsdale. 
Carl W. Ramsey. 
James W. Ransom, 
James P. Raugh. 
Morgan Redfield. 
Herman Reich. 

John K. Reybold. 
Luther K. Reynolds, 
John L. Rhodes, jr. 
Stephen E. Rice, 3d. 
Theodore W. Rimer. 
Henry F. Ripley. 
Edward C. Ritchie. 
Edward L. D. Roach, 2d. 
Walter F. Rodee. 
James H. Rodgers. 
Charles R. Rohweder. 
William K. Romoser, 
Henry D. Rozendal, 
Arthur R. Rule, jr. 
Benjamin Van M. Russell, 
James S. Russell. 
Ernst A. Ruth, jr. 
William W. Rutledge. 
Tracy B. Sands. 
Eugene S. Sursfield, 
George E. Schade. 
Frank B. Schaede. 
Edwin S. Schanze. 
Harper D. Serymgeour, 
Abbott M. Sellers. 
Harold M, Shanahan, 
George L. Shane, 
Louis Shane, jr. 
Tsrael D. Shapiro. 
William R. Shaw. 
Scth A. Shepard. 
John Shoemaker. 
James N. Shofner. 
Charles . Signer. 
John H. Simpson. 
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Charles T. Singleton, jr. 
William R. Smedberg, 3d. 
Ralph D. Smith. 
Sidney L. Smith. 

Otho P. Smoot, jr. 
Charles D. Spencer. 
William C. Sprenger. 
Walter C. Stahl. 
Arthur G. Stanford. 
Joseph B. Stefanac. 
Frederick C. Stelter, jr. 
Oscar Stiegler. 
Everett H. Still. 
Yates Stirling, 3d. 
Herald F, Stout. 
Charles L. Strain, 
Hubert E. Strange. 
Paul D. Stroop. 

John A. Strother. 
Joseph M. Stuart. 
Lennox H. Stuart. 
Dennis J. Sullivan. 
Daniel J. Sweeney. 
John D. Sweeney. 
Willard M. Sweetser. 
John Sylvester. 
Carroll H. Taecker. 
Clarence O. Taff. 

Ford N. Taylor, jr. 
John B. Taylor. 

John M. Taylor. 
William C. Taylor, 
Fondville L. Tedder. 
John B. Thomas, 

Olin P. Thomas, jr. 
Paul H. Tobelman. 
Benjamin F. Tompkins. 
Samuel M. Tucker. 
William Turek. 

Mario G. Vangeli, 
Louis L. Vodila. 
Edwin F. Voit. 

Jay H. Vreeland. 
Eugene M. Waldron. 
John F. Walsh. 

James H. Ward. 
Samuel C. Ward. 
Doyle ©. Warren. 

Paul W. Watson. 
William A, Watson. 
George C. Weaver. 
Hugh P. Webster. 
Edward L. B. Weimer. 
George H. Weis. 

John K. Wells. 

Ralph E. Westbrook. 
Thomas M. Whelan. 
Walter J. Whipple, 2d. 
William White. 
William J. Whiteside. 
Wiliam S. Whiteside. 
Charles J. Whiting. 
George M. Whitson, jr. 
John L. Wilfong. 
Joseph H. Willingham, jr. 
Solomon D. Willingham, 
Beverly E. Wilson. 
John A, Winfrey. 
Thomas M. Wolverton. 
John L. Woodbury. 
Wesley A. Wright. 
Peter A. Wyckoff. 

Ray Zemlicka. 

Earl B. Zirkle. 

Gerald D. Zurmuehlen. 


TO BE ASSISTANT PAYMASTER 


Bion B. Bierer, jr. 
Lysle W. Cease. 
Mark W. Clay. 
Eskil T. Eskilson. 


Fred L. Haerlin, jr. 
Walter W. Honaker. 
Owen T, Rippey. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALASKA 


Josephine C. Spickett, Juneau. 
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ILLINOIS 
George E. Stauffer, jr., Baylis. 
Lillie M. Diver, Dallas City. 
Arthur L. Patterson, Grayville. 
Lawrence F. Hake, Hoyleton. 
George A. Field, Mackinaw. 
Nellie Mitchel, Mansfield. 
James M. Carey, Maywood. 
Harold H. Hitzeman, Palatine. 
John L. Thomas, Pleasant Hil. 
William A. Kelly, West Frankfort. 
MAINE 
George O. Carr, Norridgewock. 
MICHIGAN 


Martin S. Markham, Alanson. 
Glen A. Petrie, Clawson. 
Ruth F. Hastings, Engadine. 
Eldon E. Baker, Flint. 
Florence C. Curtis, Whittemore. 

MISSOURI 
David D. Scroggs, Appleton City. 
Alfred L. Jenkins, Chula. 
Walter S. Johnston, Crocker. 
Hattie Biggs, Nellyyille. 

NEW YORK 
Jul Johnson, Kinderhook, 
Eugene H. Ireland, Palatine Bridge. 
Albert D. Ritchie, Saratoga Springs. 
Harry C. McNamara, Valatie. 
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Hilton C. Hart, New Waterford. 
Jesse A. Keller, Pleasantville. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Bertha G. Thomas, Port Kennedy. 
George W. Brelsford, South Langhorne. 


TENNESSEE 
Woodford C. Monroe, Celina. 


William R. Robinson, Charlotte. 
Hugh B. Nunn, Ripley. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, May 14, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who art supremely holy, wise, and eternal, make us 
susceptible to Thy presence. We make humble recognition of 
Thee, who art above all and over all. Upon these Representa- 
tives of our Republic we pray for Thy blessings of wisdom that 
their decisions may bring to our fair land increasing prosperity 
and contentment. May this National Assembly ever be the 
exponent of that which is just and good. In all questions do 
Thou lead the way that shall reflect credit on every Member 
and lift our country to a higher plane of national life. With 
brave and manly hearts may we move forward to meet all 
issues that may await us. Shield and protect all our loved 
ones, and upto us ali be Thon the bread, the water, and the 
light of life. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE IN REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF 
BISHOP? JOSEPH F. BERRY 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Rrconn an address by the board of bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to the President of the United 
States and his reply thereto. 

The, SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the above per- 
mission I insert herewith in the Rxconp the inspiring messages 
exchanged between President Coolidge and Bishop Berry on the 
occasion of the call of the board of bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on May 6, 1926, at 12.30 p. m. The basic 
truths contained in these messages should be carried into every 
home in America: 
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ADDRESS OF SENIOR BISHOP JOSEPH F., BERRY 


Mr. PREStipENT: I use no merely formal words when I say that 
your gracious invitation to the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to this happy interview was accepted with genuine pleasure. 
The present mecting Is really a sequel to several other historic gath- 
erings of a somewhat similar character. 

It was in 1789 that the Methodist conference assembled at New 
York sent to General Washington, the newly inaugurated President, 
the formal greetings of American Methodism. Bishop Francis Asbury, 
whom you have evlogized in accurate and appreciative phrase, pre- 
sented the address, According to the record he read it “ with self- 
possession and in an impressive manner,” and the President “replied 
with fluency and animation.” This was the first formal greeting to 
the first President of the United States by any Christian church. 
“1I must assure you,” suid President Washington in his reply, “that I 
take in the kindest part tle promise you make in presenting your 
prayers at the throne of grace for me, and I likewise implore the 
Divine benediction on yourselyes and your roligious community.” 

Scareely less interesting was another gathering in 1864, during the 
strenuous days of the Civil War. The general conference, assembled 
at Philadelphia, sent a croup of its distinguished members to Wash- 
ington to present its greetings to Mr. Lincoln. To that address the 
President wrote a formal reply, embodying sentiments which deeply 
gratified the whole Methodist communion, and which are widely quoted 
even until this day. At the earnest solicitation of Mr. Lincoln, that 
peerless preacher of his day, Bishop Matthew Simpson, often came to 
the White House during those anxious days. He was received as a 
personal adviser of the highest value, and a source of comfort und 
strength to the burdened President. 

In the spirit which animated the representatives of our church on 
these and other occasions, we come to you to-day, In the name of 
nearly 20,000,000 of members and adherents we express our admira- 
tion for your consistent devotion to the duties of your great office, and 
congratulate you heartily upon the success of your administration. 
For your determined efforts to secure economy in <dministrative ex- 
penditures, and thus lighten the burdens of taxation, we must express 
our appreciation. Your steadfast stand in behalf of world peace, and 
your influential advocacy of a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice have had our cordial approval. Your rigid insistance upon the 
enforcement of law, especially that amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution which is intended to destroy forever the diabolism which in- 
heres in the liquor traffic, you have earned the gratitude of every 
patriotic American. And the Christian idealism upon which you have 
put your stamp of approval, have placed not only the Methodist 
Church, but all the churches, under a debt which we can never fully 
pay. 

We agree with you, Mr. President, that the United States of 
America must continue to maintain an attitude of definite help- 
fulness toward all the world. Our people have a passion for the 
dominance’ of democracy. Our sympathies for the oppressed are 
written in history. Carefully ayolding entangling alliances of a 
political and military character, and declining to assume forelgn 
obligations out of harmony with the best ideals of the fathers of 
the Republic, we should, nevertheless, give that inspirational leader- 
ship which is so essential to the social and spiritual regeneration of 
the world in a day like this. You were exactly right when in a 
public address delivered some months ago you declared that “America 
can not maintain itself in a healthy economic and moral condition 
by turning all its thoughts upon itself, by making its. material 
prosperity its supreme choice,” that “ selfishness is only another name 
for suicide,” and that “a nation that is morally dead will soon be 
financially dead.” 

Remembering always that “righteousness exaltcth a nation” and 
that “sin ig a reproach to any people,“ we pledge ourselves to 
promote with increasing devotion the spirit of true patriotism among 
the people who are influenced by our leadership—a patriotism which 
finds its best expression in love of country, love of humanity, love 
of righteousness, and love of God. 

In our public congregations and private devotions we shall con- 
tinue to pray that God may have you in His keeping, that you may 
haye the wisdom which cometh from above, and that in carrying the 
heavy responsibilities which must necessarily come to you, you may 
realize more and more His very presence and the undergirding of 
His strength. 

REMARKS OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


It is a pleasure to recelye the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. For the kind words of à personal nature which Bishop Berry 
bas spoken on behalf of your great and influential organization I am 
thankful. 

With the keenest gratification I haye listened to the renewal of 
your pledge “to promote with increasing devotion the spirit of true 
patriotism.” I am not unmindful of that historical occasion in May, 
1789, when Bishop Coke and Bishop Asbury, on behalf of the first 
Christian church to formally greet the President of our new Republic, 
called on George Washington and besought for him that divine guid- 
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ance and support without which the efforts of the founders of the 
Republic would have been in vain. 

I am told it has been a custom for your board of bishops, whenever 
they have been in Washington, to call upon the Chief Executive of the 
United States and to declare to him their faith in that Power which 
guides our destinies, and to assure the President of their unswerving 
allegiance. 

From the days of Asbury, whose services in carrying the Word 
through the length and breadth of our infant Nation are commemo- 
rated in a statue in this city, your bishops have been consecrated, up- 
standing men, fighting for the causa of righteousness, justice, and 
humanity, 

Other denominations and sects have developed courageous, patriotic 
leaders whose striking services to humanity and country shall not be 
forgotten. We have been particularly blessed fn that our Government 
always has been able to count on the earnest and active support of the 
governing bodies ns well as all the members of the various faiths enjoy- 
ing the benefits of the religious freedom guaranteed to them by our 
Constitution. 

It was in accord with basfe truths of the universe that the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence declared their reliance upon the 
protection of a Divine Providence. Founded upon religion, our Govern- 
ment has derived strength and stability from the religious nature of its 
people. If we are to maintain our national existence, we must continue 
to cherish and foster this spirit which underlies and pervades all 
enduring achieyement. So long as we adhere to the eternal yerities of 
religion we shall not fall to keep that inspiration which has carried us 
through nearly 150 years. 

May I extend to you and to that vast body of communicants and 
adherents represented by you my profound appreciation of their good 
wishes and of their support of our Government and its Chief Executive? 
May we all be endowed with the spirit of our Creator and with His 
wisdom to meet the duties which He has set for us to perform. 


CELEBRATION AT WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, on behalf of the 
president of the William and Mary College, I desire to extend 
an invitation to the Congress to attend the exercises at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., to-morrow in commemoration of the direction of 
its delegation in Congress to introduce a resolution that these 
colonists were and of right ought to be free and independent, 
The President of the United States will make an address, and 
the president of the College of William and Mary and the 
president as well as the committee of the General Assembly of 
Virginia will be delighted to have all Members of Congress 
present, 

I am asked to explain how Members may get there. Parties 
can go over the Norfolk & Washington boat, get off at Old 
Point Comfort, and take the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad to 
Williamsburg, arriving at 10 a.m. Or they can take the train 
this afternoon to Richmond, spending the night in Richmond, 
then taking the train to-morrow morning, leaving Richmond at 
9 o'clock. Or this afternoon they can motor to Richmond, 
spend the night at Richmond, and then go over a very good 
road, a hard-surface road with the exception of 11 miles, and 
make the trip in an hour or an hour and a half from Richmond. 

Mr. BEGG. How far is it from here to Richmond by motor? 

Mr. BLAND. One hundred and twenty-flye miles—about a 
five-hour run. Or you can take a sleeper on a train leaying at 
3.15 and then get a train out of Richmond, 

Mr. KNUTSON. What time does the train reach Richmond? 

Mr. BLAND. About 7 o'clock, and leaves Richmond about 
$ o'clock in the morning. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 5627. An act for the relief of George Turner; 

H. R. 8937. An act permitting the sale of lot 9, 16.63 acres, 
in section 31, township 2 south, range 17 west, in Bay County, 
Fla., to P. C. Black; and 

II. R. 9371. An act for the relief of Merritt W. Blair, of 
Abbott, Harding County, N. Mex., or his transferees. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments a bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 10090. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Alfred L. McCawley to construct, maintain, and operate 
bridges across the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, at Alton, 
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III., on the Mississippi, and at or near Bellefontaine on the 
Missouri River, 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 41) entitled “An act to en- 
courage and reguiate the use of aircraft in commerce, and for 
other purposes.“ 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments the bill of the following title, had insisted on 
its said amendments, requested a conference with the House 
thereon, and had ordered that Mr. McLean, Mr. Door, and Mr. 
Grass be conferees on the part of the Senate: 

H. R. 2. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the consolidation of national-banking associations,” approved 
November 7, 1918; to amend section 5186 as amended, section 
5187, section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 
5185, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as 
amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended, of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; and to amend sec- 
tion 9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House No. 27 to the bill (H. R. 7554) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 2273. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Federal 
District Court of the Western Division of the Western District 
of Tennessee to hear and determine claims arising from the 
sinking of the vessel known as the Norman; 

S. 4052. An act authorizing James L, Borroum and Francis P. 
Bishop to bring suits in the United States District Court for 
the State of Kansas for the amount due or claimed to be due 
to said claimants from the United States by reason of the 
alleged ineflicient and wrongful dipping of tick-infested cattle, 
and giving said United States District Court for the State of 
Kansas jurisdiction of said suit or suits; 

S. 4073. An act to provide for the establishment of the Shen- 
andoah National Park in the State of Virginia and the Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park in the States of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4209. An act to provide for the establishment of the 
Mammoth Cave National Park in the State of Kentucky, and 
for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 8 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the Committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 4189. An act for the relief of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Montgomery, Ala., Jack Thorington, and 39 others; 

H. R. 9346. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande; 

H. R. 292, An act to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to acquire and maintain dams in the Minnesota National Forest 
needed for the proper administration of the Goyernment land 
and timber ; 

H. R. 5242. An act to repeal the act approved January 27, 1922, 
providing for change of entry, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5627. An act for the relief of George Turner; 

II. R. 7482. An act to provide for conveyance of certain lands 
in the State of Michigan for State park purposes; 

H. R. 8513. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the borough 
of Wilson, in the county of Allegheny, Pa.; 

H. R. 8937. An act permitting the sale of lot 9, 16.63 acres, in 
section 31, township 2 south, range 17 west, In Bay County, 
Fla., to P. C. Black; 

H. R. 10860. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to dispose of certain lighthouse reservations, and to increase 
the efliciency of the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9371. An act for the relief of Merritt W. Blair, of 
Abbott, Harding County, N. Mex., or his transferees; 

II. R. 9037. An act validating certain applications for and 
entries of public lands, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10896. An act to provide for transfer of jurisdiction 
over the Conduit Road in the District of Columbia; 

S. 2996. An act to validate payments for commutation of 
quarters, heat, and light, and of rental allowances on account 
of dependents ; 
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S. 3440. An act to regulate the Interstate transportation of 
black bass, and for other purposes; 

S. 4070. An act granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River at or near 
surlington, N. J.; 

S. 4116. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the north branch of the Susquelianna Riyer from 
1111 city of Wilkes-Barre to the Borough of Dorranceton, Pa.; 
an 

S. 2475. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the equitable distribution of captured war devices and 
trophies to the States and Territories of the United States and 
to the District of Columbia,” approved June 7, 1924. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS 
APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following joint resolution; 

II. J. Res. 134. House joint resolution authorizing the Chero- 
kee Indians, the Seminole Indians, the Creek Indians, and the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians to prosecute claims, jointly or 
seyerally, in one or more petitions, as each of said Indian na- 
tions or tribes may elect. 


SHENANDOAH NATIONAL PARK AND GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Public Lands, I call up the bill (S. 4073) to provide for the 
establishment of the Shenandoah National Park in the State of 
Virginia and the Great Smoky Mountain National Park in the 
States of North Carolina and Tennessee, and for other purposes, 
a similar House bill having been previously reported from that 
committee and now on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up the 
bill S. 4073, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That when title to lands within the areas herein- 
after referred to shall baye been vested in the United States tn fee 
simple there shall be, and are hereby, established, dedicated, and set 
apart as public parks for the benefit and enjoyment of the people, the 
tract of land in the Blue Ridge, in the State of Virginia, belng approxt- 
mately 521,000 acres recommended by the Secretary of the Interior in 
his report of April 14, 1926, which area, or any part or parts thereof as 
may be accepted on behalf of the United States in accordance with the 
provisions hereof, shall be known as the Shenandoah National Park; 
and the tract of land in the Great Smoky Mountains In the States of 
North Carolina and Tennessee being approximately 704,000 acres, 
recommended by the Secretary of the Interlor in his report of April 
14, 1926, which area, or any part or parts thereof as may be accepted 
on behalf of the United States In accordance with the provisions hereof, 
shall be known as the Great Smoky Mountains National Park: Provided, 
That the United States shall not purchase by appropriation of public 
moneys any land within the aforesaid areas, but that such lands shall 
be secured by the United States only by public or private donation. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to accept as hereinafter provided on belialf of the United States 
title to the lands referred to in the previous section hereof and to be 
purchased with the $1,200,000 which has been subscribed by the State 
of Virginia and the Shenandoah National Park Association of Virginia 
and with other contributions for the purchase of lands in the Shenan- 
doah National Park area, and with the $1,006,603 which has been sub- 
scribed by the State of Tennessee and the Great Smoky Mountains Con- 
servation Association and by the Great Smoky Mountains (Inc.) (North 
Caroling) and with other contributions for the purcliase of lands in 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park arca, 

Serec. 3. That the administration, protection, and development of the 
aforesaid parks shall be exercised under the direction of the Seerctary 
of the Interior by the National Park Service, subject to the provisions 
of the act of August 25, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a National 
Park Service, and for other purposes,” as amended: Provided, That the 
provisions of the act approved June 10, 1920, known as the Federal 
water power act, shall not apply to these parks: And provided further, 
That the minimum aren to be administered and protected by the Na- 
tional Park Service shall be for the Shenandoah National Park area 
250,000 acres and for the Great Smoky Mountains National Park arca 
300,000 acres: Provided further, That no general development of either 
of these arcas shall be undertaken until a major portion of the re- 
mainder in such area shall have been accepted by said Secretary. 

Src. 4. The Secretary of the Interior may, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act, employ the commission authorized by 
the act approved February 21, 1925. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, this bill is on the House 
Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. SNELL. Does not this provide an authorization for an 
appropriation to be made later? It provides for the adminis- 
tration, protection, and development of the park, and under 
that authorization the appropriation committee certainly could 
make appropriations for taking care of the park. If that is 
so, it certainly is a charge upon the Treasury. 

Mr, SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, that matter has been specifi- 
cally decided in a similar case by Mr. Speaker Ginnerr with 
reference to lands in Arkansas, and this bill does not make 
or require an appropriation, That, I understand, is the touch- 
stone under the rule. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman does not maintain that under 
the authorization here the Committee on Appropriations could 
not make an appropriation for the protection and care of this 
park? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Under a law providing for a criminal code, 
the Committee on Appropriations could make an appropriation 
to enforce that criminal code, and yet you would not say that 
a law providing for a criminal code must necessarily go on 
the Union Calendar. Under the rule, Mr, Speaker, the bill 
must show upon its face that it makes an appropriation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill on its face not only authorizes 
appropriations hereafter to be made but requires the expendi- 
ture of funds for the administration of this park, only contin- 
gent upon the presentation of the lands to the Government. 
As soon as the lands are presented to the Government, a new 
national park is created, and section 3 provides that imme- 
diately thereupon, as soon as the park is created, it has to be 
administered under the national park act. 

Mr. SNELL. And they must spend money to do it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And they will immediately be compelled 
to utilize the funds of the National Park Service for that 
purpose. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
of order. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman's position is 
that it might involve an expenditure. Furthermore, Mr. 
Speaker, I understand that no point of order has been made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee just rises 
to a point of order. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that it is too late to make the point of order against caHing 
up this bill, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That was the point of order I 
intended to make. If the bill was improperly referred, the 
point of order should have been made when it was reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. SNELL. But this is the first opportunity there has been 
to know about it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
the calendar. 

Mr. SNELL. The copy of the bill that I have here says 
that it is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the bill can 
not be said, in any sense, to authorize a change in the law 
which authorizes appropriations. The law authorizing appro- 
priations for the national parks is already on the statute 
books, and this does not propose to change that law at all. 
It merely will add new territory to the territory administered 
by the National Park Service, but does not change the law 
authorizing appropriations for that purpose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the Speaker should hold 
that it is too late to make the point of order as to this bill, 
then I hope the Speaker will not commit himself as to the 
other questions involved. If the Speaker holds it is not too 
late to have the point of order made, I suggest, in connection 
with what the gentleman from Pennsylvania said, that there 
is an appropriation already made for the National Park Sery- 
ice for all its obligations. If this bill becomes a law and the 
gentleman’s expectations are fulfilled and the Shenandoah 
National Park is created, then immediately upon its creation 
the National Park Service must commence to use money from 
the Treasury for the administration of that park under the 
national park act referred to in section 3. It not only author- 
izes, but it requires the use of money from the Treasury for 
the administration of the park. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think that point has already been ruled on, 
though not to-day. 

Mr. SNELL. They certainly could not spend money on this 
piece of land without this particular measure, could they? 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point 


Not if the gentleman had read 
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Mr. TEMPLE. They could spend money without an appro- 
priation, but the appropriation is made regularly every year, 
and this will require ne new authority for appropriations. 

Mr. SNELL. But it will require additional appropriations 
for this park. 

Mr. TEMPLE. So would an amendment increasing the ap- 
propriation, if offered when the appropriation bill was pending. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Supplementing the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, I call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that the bill I haye in my hand says that it is on the Union 
Calendar. 

The SVEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
that transfer was ordered to be made to the House Calendar, 
but it has not yet been printed. In the judgment of the Chair 
it is too late to make the point of order now against this Dill. 
The question is on the third reading of the bill, 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Oregon 
will yield, I would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
a question. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylyania. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to consume 
time on this bill, but the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
TON] has a question or two that he wishes to ask. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania knows that I am heartily in accord with his desire as to 
these two parks, but I want some definite assurance as to just 
what we are getting. As I understand the situation, the com- 
mission of which the gentleman from Pennsylvania was the 
head recommended a certain area should constitute a new 
national park as soon as that area should be transferred to the 
Government without cost. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; on condition that it should be trans- 
ferred in fee simple without any expenditure of money on the 
part of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not studied carefully the bill which 
is before us. Under that bill is it certain that no such national 
park will be created until that land is transferred to the Gov- 
ernment, or enn the land be transferred, a small fraction of it, 
and then must there be an announcement of the creation of a 
new national park? ` 

Mr. TEMPLE. The bill provides for the Smoky Mountain 
area with 150,000 acres, constituting about 225 or 230 square 
miles, which has been transferred in fee simple. That area 
may be taken to-day for protection—that is, put in fire trails, 
to keep out fires, and so forth—but there shall be no general 
development of roads and camp sites for the reception of the 
public until the major portion of the remainder has been trans- 
ferred. That would make, when the original 150,000 acres and 
a majority portion of the remainder has been transferred, a 
park of about 660 square miles, which would be equal in rank 
to the first half dozen of the parks of the West. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Then it is to be announced as a national 
park when they get the 150,000 acres? 

Mr. TEMPLE. For administration. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The very great danger the gentleman pre- 
sents, and it is identical with the very serious situation we have 
now in at least two of our national parks, is because we have 
made the mistake of creating the parks with a great deal of 
private land either in them or necessary to their proper admin- 
istration. As soon as you create a national park and advertise 
it accordingly the value of the other lands goes up, so that you 
will have a great deal of difficulty in acquiring them, and their 
presence mixed in with other land constitutes a very serious 
administrative problem, and I had understood that these two 
parks were not to be created as national parks until the title in 
fee simple to the land involved was turned over to the Govern- 
ment, and it was a surprise to me now to find it possible that 
with only a small portion of the land turned over, we are to 
have a new national park with all the difficulty surrounding 
private land that we already have in connection with the Rocky 
Mountain National Park and Glacier Park. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Two hundred and fifty-five square miles can 
hardly be called a small area in the southern Appalachian. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I mean as compared to the whole area pro- 
posed for the creation of the park. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Let me make a general statement. The State 
of Tennessee has already made an appropriation of about 
$300,000. They take over an option on 115 square miles of 
ground belonging to the Little Riyer Lumber Co. On the 
other side the Democratic State convention in North Carolina 
has indorsed the project and has practically pledged the State 
of North Carolina—the Democratic Party being in control of 
the State—to an appropriation which Senator Squires stated 
before the Public Lands Committee the other day runs be- 
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tween a million and a half to two million dollars. They have 
pledged in the State of Virginia 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The State of Virginia has appropriated 
$200,000, and $1,200,000 has been raised 

Mr. CRAMTON. What is the gentleman's expectation as to 
the proportion of land that will be actually turned over before 
it is created as a park? 

Mr. TEMPLE. One hundred and fifty thousand acres for 
administration purposes in the Smoky Mountains, and 250,000 
acres—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the minimum the law states, but 
I know the gentleman’s familiarity with the situation, and I 
desire to ask him what amount of land does he expect will 
actually be turned over? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think we will have 600 to 650 square miles 
down in the Smoky Mountains and about 500 square miles in 
the Shenandoah. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman expects that that will actu- 
ally be turned over before it is announced? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do; and as a ground for that expectation, 
in addition to the appropriations already made, one member 
of our commission, Major Welch, assured the Committee on the 
Public Lands a few days ago that he had received voluntary 
proffers of contributions that would equal the total amount 
necessary for both parks. That puts something like $5,000,000 
in sight. We have done a good deal of work on this thing in the 
last two years, and I think the Government should be very 
glad to get these parks on the terms on which it is getting them. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. 
the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a similar House bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
wag ordered to be laid on the table. 


MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands I call up the bill S. 4209, a similar House 
bill haying been reported by the committee and placed on the 
House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the bill S. 4209, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 8 
A bin (S. 4200) to provide for the establishment of the Mammoth 

Cave National Park in the State of Kentucky, and for other pur- 

poses 

Be it enacted, ctc., That when title to lands within the area here- 
inafter referred to shall have been vested in the United States in fee 
simple, there shall be, and there is hereby, established, dedicated, and 
set apart as a public park for the benefit and enjoyment of the people, 
the tract of land in the Mammoth Cave region in the State of Ken- 
tucky, being approximately 70,618 acres, recommended as a National 
Park by the Southern Appalachian National Park Commission to the 
Secretary of the Interior, in its report of April 8, 1926, and made 
under authority of the act of February 21, 1925; which area, or any 
part or parts thereof as may be accepted on behalf of the United 
States in accordance with the provisions hereof, shall be known as 
the Mammoth Cave National Park: Provided, That the United States 
shall not purchase by appropriation of public moneys any land within 
the aforesaid area, but such lands shall be secured by the United 
States only by public or private donation. 

Sec. 2. The Sceretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his 
diseretion, to accept, as hereinafter provided, on behalf of the United 
States, title to the lands referred to in the previous section hereof, 
and to be purchased with the funds which may be subscribed by or 
through the Mammoth Cave National Park Association of Kentucky, 
and with other contributions for the purchase of lands in the Mammoth 
Cave National Park area: Provided, That any of said lands may be 
donated directly to the United States and conveyed to it, cost free, by 
fee-simple title, in cases where such donations may be made without 
the necessity of purchase. 

Sec. 3. The administration, protection, and development of the 
aforesaid park shall be exercised under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior by the National Park Service, subject to the provisions 
of the act of August 25, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a National 
Park Service, and for other purposes,” as amended: Provided, That 
the provisions of the act approved June 10, 1920, known as the Fed- 
eral water power act, shall nol apply to this park: And provided fur- 
ther, That the minimum area to be administered and protected by the 
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National Park Service shall be, for the sald Mammoth Cave National 
Park, 20,000 acres, Including all of the caves: Provided further, That 
no general development of said arca shall be undertaken until a 
major portion of the remainder in such area shall have been accepted 
by said Secretary. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior may, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act, employ the commission authorized 
by the act approved February 21, 1925. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, this bill covers the well-known 
Mammoth Cave area in Kentucky. The House bill was intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THatoner], aud 
therefore I yield to him 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. THATCHER. 
present this matter. 

This bill is drawn in strict accordance with the recommenda- 
tion made by the Southern Appalachian National Park Com- 
mission appointed under act of Congress of last February, 
which commission is headed by our colleague, Doctor TEMPLE. 
This commission, as directed by that act, made a survey not 
only of the Shenandoah area in Virginia, but also of the Great 
Smoky Mountains area in North Carolina and Tennessee, and 
the Mammoth Cave area in Kentucky; and as the result of its 
survey the commission recommended all three projects; that is 
to say, the commission recommended that these three arcas 
be conyerted into national parks. 

This bill which is now before you for consideration is the 
identical bill which passed the Senate yesterday by a unanimous 
vote and comes over here for our consideration. It is iden- 
tical with H. R. 12020, introduced by me in the House and 
which has heretofore been favorably reported by the House 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

The bill provides, in brief, that whenever a minimum of 
20,000 acres involving all of the great cayes there—one of which 
is known the world over as the Mammoth Cave and is also 
known as one of the seven wonders of the world, shall be 
conveyed to the United States without cost, the Secretary 
of the Interior, within his discretion, may accept these lands 
for national-park purposes. For purposes of protection and ad- 
ministration he may accept a minimum of 20,000 acres when 
sume may be deeded to the United States for national-park 
purposes. There shall not be undertaken any general develop- 
ment of this area as a national park until a major portion of 
the remainder in the required area shall be similarly conveyed. 
The total area for the proposed Mammoth Caye National Park, 
us recommended by the Commission, is 70,618 acres. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THATCHER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘The gentleman knows that no Member of 
the House is more enthusiastic over park projects than I am, 
I am so enthusiastic that I do not like to see the name “na- 
tional park” lessened in importance by the creation of minor 
projects. For that reason the great question in my mind is 
whether the Mammoth Cave area is of a character entitling it 
to be placed alongside the Yellowstone, the Yosemite, and the 
Grand Canyon, and the Shenandoah, or the Great Smoky 
areas. The bill provides for 70,618 acres as the area recom- 
mended by the commission. ‘That would include the cave area 
and some additional areas that I am told have importance, 
more or less, as a recreational center, and because of its 
proximity to centers of population they have more importance 
than usual. 

When you get into the bill itself that 70,000-acre proposition 
is pretty much done away with. The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to accept any acreage from 40 acres up. Finally, 
it is provided that the minimum area to be administered and 
protected by the National Park Service shall be 20,000 acres—— 

Mr. THATCHER. Including all the caves. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; including all the caves; when 20,000 
acres, including all the caves, have been turned over to the 
Secretary of the Interior, he announces that this is the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park. 

Mr. THATCHER. He takes it over for administration and 
protection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not really a national park in any 
sense. I do not think we ought to create a national park there 
simply with an area of 20,000 acres. We have been led to 
think there will be 70,618 acres, As soon as 20,000 acres are 
announced as a national park the owners of adjacent private 
property put up their price on their land and cover their land 
with refreshment stands and other enterprises for money mak- 
ing in this adjacent area, interfering with administration. 
Thus raise the price of land so that it can not be reasonably 
secured. Therefore I think it is important that the plain pur- 
pose of the bill should be carried out, and that this should not 
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be announced as a national park until the 70,618 acres is turned 
over to the department. 

I understand it is the attitude of the gentleman, and it is 
his opinion that, under the provisions of the bill, the Secretary 
of the Interior has the matter entirely in his discretion as to 
the acceptance of land, but when he accepts 20,000 acres he 
has to call it a park. 

Mr. THATCHER. But he does not have to accept any. 
is authorized to accept land in his discretion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But he has discretion to accept land. 

Mr. THATCHER. Yes; any of it, under the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have had some conferences with the gen- 
tleman and he has sought to overcome my objections to the 
bill. I have refrained from making a point of order by reason 
of the gentleman’s requests and his suggestions. As I under- 
stand the gentleman is willing to assure the House that if 
this bill passes it is not the expectation, it is not the intention, 
and it will not be the event that a new national park would 
be announced until approximately 70,000 acres shall haye been 
secured, or, at least, 60,000 acres, before the Secretary would 
be called on to announce the creation of a park. 

Mr. THATCHER. I am willing to make that assurance as 
far as I am concerned, and I think that is the view of the 
other supporters of the bill; although, under the terms of the 
bill, we contend that the phrase “in his discretion” will cover 
that. However, we are willing to state that for the gentle- 
man's benefit. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman gives that assurance, that 
the park shall not be created until approximately 70,000 acres 
are acquired. 

Mr. THATCHER. The gentleman said 60,000 acres, and I 
am perfectly willing to give that assurance, so far as I am 
concerned. We desire to have an adequate area. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THATCHER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The main attraction, of course, is the 
caye itself, the same as at Adelsberg, Austria, and Capri, on 
the island of Capri; and once the Government is assured of 
access to this cave aml sufficient surrounding territory, the 
idea is to preserve this cave as a national park? 

Mr. THATCHER. Yes. There are 15 or 20 of those caves. 
The old Mammoth Cave is a single caye, or caye system, but in 
the last 15 years a number of additional caves, or cave systems, 
the equal of the old Mammoth Cave, have been discovered; and 
it would be, I think, a crime to permit the opportunity to go by 
unheeded of haying these lands conveyed to the Federal Govern- 
ment for national-park purpose. Then, my colleagues, there is 
another consideration which is a very important one. The old 
Mammoth Cave is owned—at least the life estate is owned—by 
an old lady who is more than 90 years of age. Under a will 
which was written and probated 75 years ago she is the last 
Survivor of several legatees, and this particular property must 
be sold at public auction when she dies. So it is of the utmost 
importance that this measure shall become a law at the earliest 
possible moment so that the friends of this project may at once 
begin an intensive campaign for money with which to buy the old 
Mammoth Cave property upon the event of her death, which 
may take place at any time on account of her age, and thus 
prevent this property from passing into the hands of specu- 
lators. Also, we must make such campaign and secure the 
necessary funds with which to purchase all of the other lands, 
including the various cave units necessary for this park. I 
therefore appeal to you to-day to stand with me and with the 
other friends of these three great projects in creating a system 
of national parks east of the Mississippi River in the midst of 
the most populous section of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker and Members, it may be said that a city is 
largely measured by its system of parks. The same is true of 
the State and of the Nation. In the United States and its 
possessions there has been created a great system of national 
parks, 19 in number. With a single exception—that of Lafay- 
ette National Park, a small park lying on the coast of Maine 
all of our national parks lie west of the Mississippi River; and 
practically all of them west of the eastern rim of the Rockies. 
Two of them are situated in distant territorial possessions of 
the United States—Mount McKinley National Park in the frigid 
regions of Alaska, and the Hawaii National Park in the tropic 
isles of Hawail. 

Permit me to indicate the areas of some of our national 
parks. Our smallest national parks are, Sully’s Hill, in North 
Dakota, with an area of 774 acres; Platt, in Oklahoma, with 
an area of 851 acres; and Hot Springs, in Arkansas, with an 
area of a little more than 900 acres. Our largest national parks 
are: Yellowstone, in Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming, with the 
stupendous area of 3,348 square miles, or 2,142,720 acres; 
Glacier, in Montana, with an area of 1,584 square miles, or 
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981,760 acres; Yosemite, in California, with an area of 1,512 
square miles, or 967,980 acres; and Grand Canyon, in Arizona, 
with an area of 958 square miles, or 609,120 acres. Also, with 
the exception of Lafayette National Park, the lands of which 
were donated to the United States Government for national- 
park purposes, all of the national parks have been carved out 
of the national domain. However, the public lands thus con- 
verted into national parks were assets of the Federal Govern- 
ment just the same as are funds in the United States Treasury. 

Our oldest national park is that .located at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, which was established in 1832. The next oldest, and 
the largest of them all, is Yellowstone National Park, estab- 
lished in 1872. Three were established as late as 1919—Grand 
Canyon and Lafayette National Parks, already mentioned, and 
Zion National Park, in Utah, 

While it is true that all of our national-park areas—with 
the exception of the donated lands of the Lafayette National 
Park—were public lands of the United States, it is also true 
that the Federal Government has expended, in the improve- 
ment and maintenance of our national parks, a very large total 
of public funds. In fact, up to and including the 30th day of 
June, 1925, the total expended by the National Government for 
their improvement and maintenance was about $13,400,000; 
while the total of revenues derived from their operation was 
abont $4,514,000. In other words, we have expended on our 
national parks, from their establishment up to June 30, 1925, 
about $8,886,000 more than the total receipts derived through 
their operation. Yet, because of the great value of national 
parks to our people, we have believed such expenditures to be 
of the wisest character. 

The great national parks of the Rocky Mountain and Western 
regions, and those in Alaska and Hawaii are very wonderful. 
They contain a marvelous variety of mountain, valley, canyon, 
and forest scenery, Each, in a particular way, stand first in its 
class among the world’s scenic wonders. In the Grand Canyon 
National Park is to be seen the most stupendous, the most 
colorful, the most awe-inspiring system of canyons and gorges 
in all the world; Yosemite stands unrivaled in its sentinel 
peaks, waterfalls, and blooming valleys; Mount Rainier with its 
great height, its tremendous glaciers and flower-carpeted slopes, 
constitutes an unanswered challenge of mountain dignity and 
beauty; Sequoia with its groves of the oldest and most mijestic 
forest growths to be found anywhere on the earth’s surface 
has no peer in its class; Glacier, Rocky Mountain, and Mount 
McKinley National Parks, through all-compelling grandeur, 
make their everlasting appeal; the Mesa Verde National Park, 
with its evidences of a prehistoric people, has the power to 
transport us into the far-distant regions of a mystical past; 
the Hawaii National Park, containing as it does, the earth's 
greatest extinct crater, and the largest active yoleano, and 
set, as it is, in the loveliest imaginable frame of tropical ver- 
dure and rainbow seas, has no rival of its kind anywhere; and 
the Great Yellowstone National Park, with its great geyser 
systems, with its mammoth hot springs and terraces, with its 
high peaks, its wide forests, its jeweled canyons, its noble 
lakes, and its vast area stands forth as a park unit of the first 
magnitude, and in many ways is unapproached. Then there 
are the other and smaller national parks, with their distinctive 
features of commanding interest. 

In this connection I will say to my distinguished colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], and to all others, that this 
marvelous underground world in Kentucky is, in every way, as 
wonderful and awe-inspiring, as unique and distinctive, as is 
the Yellowstone region, the Yosemite region, or the region of 
the Grand Canyon, or any other area within our entire national 
park system. In fact, the one thing needful to complete the 
infinite variety of our national parks is the inclusion of a great 
system of caves and caverns, such as is to be found in the in- 
comparable Mammoth Cave region of Kentucky. 

Our national parks are of such diverse’ character that they 
ean hardly be considered as rivals. Like the stars of the 
heavens it may be said of them that they only differ from 
each other in glory. Roadways and trails have been con- 
structed within them, hotels and camps haye been erected 
and are maintained within their bounds, and they consti- 
tute great recreational grounds of the Nation. Yet, because 
practically all of them lie so far away in the West, or so 
far off in our territorial possessions, compared with our Na- 
tion's total population, only a small percentage of our people 
ever visit them, and only a relatively small number of our 
population ever see a national park throughout the course 
of their lives. In the year 1924, the total number of vis- 
itors to all of our national parks was about 1,422,000. Only 
62 visitors went to Mount McKinley National Park in Alaska in 
that year, though the Federal Government has already ex- 
pended more than $35,000 in its improvement and maintenance, 
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The great bulk of our American population is to be found 
east of the Mississippi, the great preponderance of our Fed- 
eral taxes is paid by those living east of the Mississippi River, 
but to the greater number of these the national parks of 
the country are, for all practical purposes, altogether inaccessi- 
ble. The need for great recreational grounds between the Mis- 
sissippl and the Atlantic seaboard is manifest and paramount. 
If national parks in the West are worth while, they will 
certainly prove to be worth while in the East. This great 
need has been finally recognized by the legislative and executive 
branches of our Federal Government. Three great national 
park projects have thus been brought before the Congress 
for cousideration. One is the Shenandoah project, covering, 
in its ultimate area 521,000 acres, and lying in the Blue Ridge- 
Shenandoah section of Virginia, almost within sight of the 
Nation’s Capital. The second is the Great Smoky Mountains 
project, covering about 704,000 acres, in the rugged mountains 
of that name, lying in North Carolina and Tennessee. You 
have just accepted the Senate bill providing for their creation. 

The third is the Mammoth Cave project, qovering about 
71,000 acres, situated in Kentucky, and containing Mammoth 
Cave and all of the other cave systems of that unrivaled under- 
ground world. The bill providing for the creation of this park 
you are now considering. 

These three projects are eminently eligible for national 
parkhood. They measure up to the high standard of excel- 
lence prescribed by former Secretary of the Interior Franklin 
K. Lane, who declared that in the establishment of national 
purks the effort should be made to find— 


scenery of supreme and distinctive quality, or some natural feature 
so extraordinary or unique as to be of national interest and 
importance— 


And to seek— 


distinguished examples of typical forms of world architecture, such, 
for instunce, as the Grand Canyon, as exemplifying the highest accom- 
plishment of stream erosion. 

In the proposed Shenandoah National Park area there rise 
in softest benuty the Blue Ridge Mountains, supporting a won- 
derful variety of forest growth and plant life, flanked by lovely 
valleys, and situated in a section of our country nobly rich in 
historic interest. This park would especially serve the people 
of the North nnd Middle Atlantic and Appalachian States. 

In the proposed Great Smoky Mountains National Park area 
are to be found the great mountains for which this range is 
noted, the loftiest and most rugged of all within the limits of 
continental United States, except those west of the Mississippi. 
The location would especially serve the people of the Middle 
and South Atlantic and Southeastern States. 

In the proposed Mammoth Cave National Park are to be 
found the greatest cave systems of the entire earth, one of which, 
Mammoth Cave,. with its unrivaled heights, depths, and 
ramifications, is known to every intelligent school child around 
the giobe, and for more than a century has been called one of 
the seven wonders of the world. Yet, this much-famed cave 
is but one of miny greut caverns in this immediate section; 
and it is now proposed to include all of them in the pro- 
posed national park, together with contiguous areas containing 
great hills and rugged scenery, and some of the finest virgin 
forests in America. 

In addition, this park will have flowing through it for miles, 
Green River, a very deep and lovely stream, navigable for steam- 
boats throughout the year. This region is accessible every day 
of the year by river, by rail, and by roadway; and its under- 
ground realm may be visited every hour of every day of the 12 
months. This park will be near the center of our American 
population, and would especially serye those living in the 
Southern and Mid-Central sections of our country. Its at- 
tractions are alrendy “sold” nationally and internationally, 
and with its great accessibility, and its all-year appeal, it 
would in all probability proye to be the most frequented and 
popular of all our national parks, and the one which would 
probably yield, through the usual rents, fees, and concessions 
the greatest income of any of our national parks. In addition, 
these Three parks would be visited by people from every sec- 
tion of our country, and by hosts from foreign lands. 

Under the act of Congress approved at the last session, to 
which I have already referred, and in accordance with its 
direction, these three regions were visited and carefully studied 
during the past year by the Southern Appalachian National 
Park Commission touching their worth as national-park proj- 
ects; and recently all three of them received the unequivocal 
approval of this commission, which Is composed of the fol- 
lowing members: Hon. H. W. Trurtz, Member of Congress 
from Pennsylvania, chairman; Maj. W. A. Welch, chief engi- 
uncer and general manager of the Pulisades Interstate Park 
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of New York and New Jersey; Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey, former 
president of the Appalachian Mountnin Club, of Boston, and 
well-known landscape architect; Mr. William ©. Gregg, of 
the National Arts Club of New York, und a student of recrea- 
tional agencies; und Col. Gleun 6. Smith, acting chief topo- 
graphic engineer of the United States Geological Survey, and 
representative of the Interior Department on the commission. 

The commission on the 8th of April, 1926, made its unani- 
mous report to the Secretary of the Interior, declaring all three 
projects eminently worthy of inclusion in our national-park 
system, and recommending that such inclusion be made upon 
the condition that the necessary lauds be conveyed to the 
United States free of cost. The commission also, in its report, 
set forth the boundaries and areas which should be so acquired 
for national-park purposes us to the three projects. This re- 
port was transmitted to the Congress by the Secretary of the 
Interior on April 14, 1926. These commissioners served with- 
out charge, and have rendered a splendid and unselfish service. 

From the report of this commission it appears that through 
State and private enterprise there has been subscribed and 
appropriated a total of $1,200,000 for the purchase of the re- 
quired lands for the proposed Shenandoah National Park; that 
there has been similarly subscribed and pledged something 
more than $1,000,000 for the purchase of needed lands for the 
proposed Great Smoky Mountains National Park; and that 
there haye been tendered 3,629.13 acres of cave and surface 
lands in the Mammoth Cave region, including Colossal Cavern, 
for the purposes of the proposed Mammoth Cave National Park, 
The estimated value of the cave lands thus far offered is 
$500,000. In Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Ken- 
tucky there have been created corporate bodies which have in 
charge the matter of raising funds and the securing of lands 
for these park projects, that in Kentucky being known as the 
Mammoth Cave National Park Association; and it is proposed 
by the friends of the three projects that all the needed lands, 
as set forth in the report of the commission referred to, shall be 
secured and conveyed to the United States Government free of 
eost, for the purpose of creating these parks. This work must 
continue until all the needed funds and lands are secured. The 
total estimated cost of the three projects is about $8,000,000; and 
the estimated cost of the required area for the proposed Mam- 
moth Cave National Park, is something like $2,000,000. The 
hill you have just approved, and the bill you are now consider- 
ing, are based on this report and provide for the establishment 
of these parks when the needed areas are thus donated for such 
purposes. Under the terms of these bills the Federal Govern- 
ment will, therefore, be subjected to no outlay unless, or until, 
the required areas are conveyed to it free of cost for national- 
park purposes. 

Thereupon Federal funds will be used in the building of 
ronds und in the improvement of these parks, although the 
improvement cost in the Mammoth Caye National Park will be 
quite small as compared with the cost of improvements in tie 
other two projects. Too much praise can not be given to those 
who bave undertaken the great task of raising these funds and 
securing donations of needed lands. 

In 1924 those constituting the membership of the Southern 
Appalachian National Park Commission, then serving under 
informal appointment made by the Secretary of the Interior as 
members of the Southern Appalachian National Park Committee, 
made a study of the Shenandoah and Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park projects and reported favorably thereon. Their 
recent report, made agreeably to the act of Congress, was con- 
firmatory of the previous report made by such committee. 
The Mammoth Cave National Park project also has had the 
amplest official approval. In addition to that just given it by 
the commission referred fo, Mr. Stephen T. Mather, then, as 
now, Director of the National Park Service, in his annual 
reports of 1918, 1919, and 1920, gaye his approval thereto, and 
went so far as to suggest the appropriation of public funds for 
the purpose of buying the needed lands therefor. Also, in 
June, 1924, the present Secretary of the Interior, Hon, Hubert 
Work, in an official statement declared that “the Mammoth 
Cave is one of the most widely known natural features of 
America,” and that “ unquestionably, it is worthy of national- 
park status.” 

The time is therefore ripe for the creation of an adequate 
system of national parks east of the Mississippi River, and in 
these three projects this great necessity will be met. By their 
creation the present and all future generations will be blessed. 
In Nature's touch there is everlasting healing, and in the mad 
rush of our American life there is the ever-present need for 
turning away from the seething thoroughfares into the great 
quiet spaces where solitude and the unsullied beauty of moun- 
tain, valley, and forest may steal away the cares that ever 
beset us. 


1926 


If these proposed national parks are established, then in the 
Blue Ridge fastnesses of Shenandoah, in the rugged altitudes 
of the Great Smokies, and in the awe-inspiring depths and 
reaches of the Mammoth Cave region of Kentucky, and in the 
sylvan loveliness of that region unnamed millions of our people, 
now, and in the days to follow, may come to know in fuller, 
richer measure the lessons of truth, and beauty, and restful- 
ness which nature in her best and most interesting moods may 
teach us. 

The bill we are now considering (S. 4029) is the duplicate 
or companion bill of that introduced by me in the House 
(II. R. 12020), which has heretofore been considered and 
fayorably reported by the House Committee on Public Lands, 
Because of the fact that S. 4029 has already passed the Senate, 
and because the House bill has been fayorably reported and is 
on the House Calendar, it is possible under parliamentary pro- 
cecdure to take up immediately, as we are now doing, the last- 
named bill and finally act upon if. 

In enacting these measures providing for the creation of 
these three great national parks east of the “Father of 
Waters” we shall be performing for America, and for the world 
at large, a rare and splendid service. We are to-day dealing 
with the great subject of conseryation, as well as with that of 
recreation. The addition of these three units to our national- 
park system will greatly increase the value of the whole; and 
I respectfully submit that the Mammoth Cave National Park, 
with its unrivaled undersurface world, with its lovely naviga- 
ble streams, with its great virgin forests, with its picturesque 
and rugged hills, with its all-year accessibility, with its near- 
ness to our center of population, and with its great fame at 
home and abroad, may prove to be the capstone and crown of 
the entire system. 

The SPEAKER. 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
gentleman in charge of the bill had promised me some time 
in behalf of it and in view of the fact that I thought it wiser 
not to speak, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I arise for the purpose of giving my unqualified support in be- 
half of making the Mammoth Cave region of Kentucky into 
a national park. I am glad of the opportunity to assist in 
the passage of this measure. For many years I have believed 
that this great natural wonder in the Blue Grass State should 
he given suitable recognition; that nation-wide attention ought 
to be given to the wonders and beauties 6f Mammoth Cave, 
and the numerous other caves of that region of the State, for 
no such natural phenomenon exists in any other part of the 
world. 

The Mammoth Cave is the most widely known and the 
largest of an unusual group of limestone caverns which haye 
been opened up by exploration over a period of many years. 
Included in these caverns are Dixon Cave, Mammoth Onyx 
‘ave, Diamond Cave, the Cave of the Hundred Tombs, the 
Great Crystal Cave, Long Avenue Cave, Proctor Cave, Salts 
Cave, Colossal Cavern, and the Great Onyx Cave, and many 
others which I need not mention. Attention was called to 
this cave region of Kentucky in 1925, in connection with the 
tragic circumstances leading to the death of Floyd Collins. 
These caves, in addition to their own intrinsic beauty, are 
situated in territory admirably adapted to national-park 
purposes. The surrounding territory is one of great natural 
beauty. Hundreds of thousands of people have come from 
all parts of the world to visit the great Mammoth Cave, one 
of the seven wonders of the world. Unless this property shall 
be obtained by the Government within the near future it 
may fall into the hands of speculators because of a will made 
more than 75 years ago providing that the property shall be 
sold at public auction after the death of the last surviving 
heir who is now more than 90 years of age. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to accompany the mem- 
bers of the Mammoth Cave National Park Association to see 
the President of the United States in behalf of this proposed 
national park, and also urge, with them, the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the commission appointed to 
consider the matter. 


The question is on the third reading of 
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There is no great national park at present east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and the people of that section of our country 
ought to haye the privilege of enjoying its natural wonders; 
and it affords me peculiar pleasure to give my enthusiastic 
support to this proposal on the floor of this House, and in as 
much as it will soon go to the President for his consideration, 
I trust he will accord it his prompt approval. 


THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAIN “NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on one of the national park bills just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHAVER. Mr. Speaker, for many years the subject of 
the creation of one or more national parks in eastern America 
has been more or less discussed. It remained, however, for 
the present Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Hubert Work, 
actively to project the present effort looking to the consumma- 
tion of this purpose. This bill, H. R. 11287, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Henry W. TEMPLE, of Pennsylvania, provides for 
the establishment of two great parks in the eastern Appa- 
lachian Mountains, one in the State of Virginia, known as the 
Shenandoah National Park, and the other in the mountains of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, to be known as the Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park, Another bill introduced by 
Congressman THATCHER, of Kentucky, seeks to convert that 
great natural phenomenon, the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
together with numerous other cayerns of wondrous beauty and 
interest, into a third national park. 

I am more familiar with the area sought to be included in 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park than with either of 
the others. I have no doubt that the Shenandoah Valley Park 
is of superb and commanding beauty. I know that the natural 
wonders of the great caverns of Kentucky are most worthy of 
preservation by the National Government. But it is my pur- 
pose to call the attention of my colleagues particularly to the 
Great Smoky Mountdins area. 

Some two years ago Secretary Work created an unoflicial 
commission to consider the feasibility of creating two or more 
national parks ip eastern America. ‘This commission was com- 
posed of Congressman H. W, TEMPLE, of Pennsylvania; Maj. 
W. A. Welch, chief engineer and general manager of the 
Palisades Interstate Park of New York and New Jersey; Mr. 
Harlan P. Kelsey, former president of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club of Boston and a well-known landscape architect; Mr. 
William C. Gregg, a prime mover of the National Arts Club of 
New York and a student of recreational development through 
parks, and Col. Glenn S. Smith, acting chief topographic en- 
zipeer of the Geological Survey, the representative of the In- 
terior Department on the commission. These gentlemen at their 
own cost and expense spent a large part of the summer of 1924 
in visiting all areas that might be properly considered in this 
project. This commission is composed of experts, men who nre 
acquainted with all of our great national parks; men who 
understand the standards requisite for a great national park, 
and everybody has confidence in their judgment. 

They reported to the Secretary that in their opinion the Shen- 
andoah Valley area and the Great Smoky Mountains embraced 
areas worthy of being received into our national-park system. 
In referring to the Smoky Mountains this report stated that in 
point of massive grandeur it was unsurpassed by any mountain 
area east of the Mississippi River and in fact that it compared 
most favorably in all respects with the great parks now estab- 
lished in the Rocky Mountains and elsewhere in the West. 

This report was followed by legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress in 1925 directly authorizing the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the commission to be appointed by him, to get all the 
facts and data necessary to be considered in creating one or 
more national parks. Again, a thorough survey of the country 
was made by these experts, and on April 8, 1926, they reported 
to the Secretary of the Interior advising that it was feasible 
to establish national parks in the Shenandoah Valley area and 
the Smoky Mountain area and to include the territory con- 
tiguous to the Mammoth Cave. Secretary Work, as directed 
in this legislation, made his report to Congress on April 14, 
1926, in which he made the definite recommendation that these 
parks shall be established and included, by definite descrip- 
tions, the areas within which they should be located. This 
bill, therefore, which seeks to create these national parks has 
had very full consideration for more than two years by the 
Secretary of the Interior and by this expert commission and 
comes to the Congress with their full, complete, and enthusias- 
tic recommendation. I sincerely trust that this legislation 
may be passed at this session. 
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The bill does not provide that these lands shall be purchased 
from money appropriated from the Treasury but that the Fed- 
eral Goyernment shall accept the respective areas as national 
parks when title is acquired and the lands are turned over to 
the Government. The State of Virginia, through its citizens 
and through an incorporation created for that purpose, has 
taken subscriptions amounting now to more than $1,200,000 
for the purpose of purchasing the land in the Shenandoah 
Valley area to be donated to the Federal Government and to be 
received by the Federal Government when as much as 250,000 
acres shall be acquired. Similarly the citizens of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee organized their respective incorporations, 
known as the Great Smoky Mountains Conservation Associa- 
tion for the State of Tennessee and the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains (Inc.) for the State of North Carolina. 

Together these two organizations have received subscriptions 
and donations for the purpose of acquiring titles to the neces- 
sary lands embraced in the Smoky Mountains, amounting at 
this time to about $1,130,000. This money has been largely 
raised through local campaigns. It is proposed to increase the 
amounts necessary for both of these great projects by a nation- 
wide campaign, and already it is assured that large sums will 
be contributed by wealthy and interested men and women of the 
United States to carry forward this project. The enactment of 
this bill will contribute immensely to the consummation of the 
great purpose of acquiring for the growing populations of the 
East these great outdoor areas for the health, recreation, and 
happiness of all the people of the Nation. 

I would like to impress upon this House the earnestness with 
which the people of Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
have worked and striven in order to raise this money for this 
purpose. It has amounted almost to a crusade; they have been 
so eager in North Carolina and Tennessee to acquire these 
primeval forests in the Great Smoky Mountains and preserve 
them under the control of the National Government as a great 
park. Organizations of mem and women haye been formed in 
every community to forward this project. Certain quotas were 
allotted to certain counties, cities, and towns in order to raise 
the money required. Some of this money has been contributed 
by school children and all of it by individuals and civic and 
municipal organizations. The State of North Carolina proposes 
at its next session of the legislature to provide an appropriation 
for further help in this matter, I merely point to this situation 
to show the willingness of our people to help themselyes, and I 
trust that this spirit so exhibited by them may be met by a 
spirit of cooperation by the Congress which must now act on 
this matter. 

As to the Smoky Mountain area the report of the Secretary 
of the Interior in the bill contemplates a park to be included 
within the limits of a definite boundary that totals 704,000 
acres. It is not the purpose to acquire all of the 704,000 acres, 
but merely that the park shall be included within that area. 
When as much as 150,000 acres have been acquired and do- 
nated to the Federal Government it shall take charge of the 
area for the purpose of protection and administration, and 
when the major portion of 704,000 acres has been acquired 
it shall pass to the Federal Government to be developed and 
administered under our national park laws. One purpose of 
ineluding in the boundary a larger portion than will be taken 
over is that the creation of the park will not be restricted to 
an exact and definite area, so that there may be more freedom 
and opportunity to acquire these lands without conflict with 
private ownership as to prices. Probably an area of ground 
400,000 acres in the Great Smoky Mountain area will be ample 
for the purposes of this park. This would be about one-half 
of the area outlined in the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior. It should embrace and would embrace the massive 
divide and outflung ridges of the Smokies, including mountains 
like Mount LeConte, Mount Guyot, Clingman’s Dome, Gregory 
Bald, Thunderhead, Siler’s Bald, and other peaks that tower 
more than 6,700 feet in height. There are in fact in this vast 
range peaks that are yet unnamed that are higher than Mount 
Washington. Altogether there are more than 800 square miles 
of this wonderful area and its surroundings, flanked by still 
other vast and continuing ranges. A reasonable amount of 
this should be acquired for the purpose of a national park, and, 
in my opinion, the remaining portion should be purchased by 
the United States Government, adjoining and surrounding it 
under the Weeks Act for the purpose of forest administration, 
where scientific forestry may be practiced. Ali of it would 
constitute a vast conservation area that would be unequaled 
upon the American continent. 

All of the great parks of the United States are situated west 
of the Mississippi. There are some 18 of them altogether. The 
mest important of our national parks are the Yellowstone, in 
Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming, with the stupendous area of 
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3,348 square miles, or 2,142,720 acres; Glacier, in Montana, with 
an area of 1,534 square miles, or 981,760 acres; Yosemite, in 
California, with an area of 1,512 square miles, or 967,980 acres; 
and Grand Canyon, in Arizona, with an area of 958 square 
miles, or 609,120 acres. 

We have spent altogether up to this time about $13,409,000 
for the improyement and maintenance of these parks. ‘The 
total revenue derived therefrom has been $4,514,000. But these 
parks are of priceless value, and the expenses in connection 
with them is freely and gladly borne by the people of the 
United States. In undertaking the creation of the Shenandoah 
and Great Smoky Mountain National Parks, Secretary Work 
stipulated that the money should be raised -by other sources 
than from the Federal Treasury, for the reason that there was 
no precedent for the purchase of national parks by the Govern- 
ment, And yet all of the great national parks of the West huve 
been created from the public domain. While there has been no 
direct contribution from the Treasury by way of money appro- 
priations, we have appropriated property most valuable and 
which would undoubtedly have been sold for millions of dollars. 
In this case, however, we are undertaking to raise all of the 
necessary money from State and private subscription, aml yet 
I can well conceive that it would be an inyestment of enormous 
value even if it was necessary to appropriate ten or fifteen mil- 
lion dollars from the National Treasury in order to acquire 
these great park areas. We know that our brethren of the West 
will join with us in this great enterprise, and we feel that we 
will have not only their support but their enthusiastic support 
of this legislation. 

The 18 national parks are situated west of the Mississippi, 
where there is only about 25 per cent of the population of the 
United States, It is now desired to establish these three areas 
in the eastern United States, within easy reach of its vast 
and growing populations, where more than 80 per cent of the 
people reside. The Great Smoky Mountain area, the greatest 
mountain wilderness east of the Mississippl, massive in its 
proportions, and covered with primeyal forest, instead of being 
in some remote part of the Nation, is, in fact, very near to 
the center of population of the United States. The center of 
the population of the United States is in Bloomington, Ind., a 
comparatively short distance from the Great Smoky Mountains 
of North Carolina and Tennessee. This area can be reached 
by rail and automobile from every Eastern State, from every 
Southern State, and from every State east of the Mississippi 
without any long and enduring journey. Jo visit the great 
national parks of the West now requires days and weeks of 
travel, and while their beauties and grandeur are superb there 
are comparatively few people of the United States who can 
undertake this journey, from lack of time or want of means. 
With these great parks established in the East they would be 
open to her teeming population. It would be the Mecca for 
her millions of people in quest of health and pleasure and 
recreation. 

But how few there are who know or have the slightest 
conception of the area that is embraced in the territory to be 
acquired in the Smoky Mountain area. Its very remoteness 
aud lack of roads has preserved it in its primitive grandeur, 
but now with the coming of roads and means of transportation, 
unless steps shall be taken to keep it as God gave it to us, its 
glory, its wonders, and its attractive beauties, its primeval 
forests and wonderland of flower and shrub and tree will not 
survive the attack and the inroads which will be made upon 
them. 

Concretely it is proposed to set aside in the Great Smoky 
Mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee some 400,000 acres 
so as to preserye for posterity a typical and primitive area of 
the great Appalachian chain. The Appalachian range of moun- 
tains extends roughly from the Canadian border to Alabama. 
In length it is about 1,500 miles and in width from 1 to 300 
miles. From the standpoint of geologic history this is the 
oldest land on the American continent. Compared with the 
Great Smoky Mountains in point of age the Rocky Mountains 
are in their swaddling clothes. The Smokies were old when the 
great forces of nature pushed upward the gigantic ridges and 
towering cones of the Rockies. Through countless geologie ages 
the great Architect of the Universe carved and molded end 
chiseled the great canyons and domes and peaks of the Smokies 
and molded them as we find them to-day. Through other 
countless ages the same great Architect has woven and fash- 
ioned for them a magnificent garment of verdure—an illimitable 
forest of spruce and hemlock, poplar and chestnut, beech and 
maple, with every species of shrub and plant and flower. In 
fact, this is the last of the great primeval forests of the eastern 
Appalachians. Only its remoteness has preserved it. The sum- 
mits of these mountains are clothed with Canadian fir or bal- 


sam that there are not found again in the wide stretch to the 
forests of Canada, for it loves a cold and bracing climate. The 
mountain sides are heavily clothed with chestnut and great 
tulip or poplar trees and hickory and every variety of maple 
and birch, Some of these great tulip trees are 8 and 10 feet in 
diameter. In the vast coves along the numberless streams you 
will find great forests of hemlocks. Some of these great masters 
of the forests were there when Columbus with his ships of dis- 
covery first touched American shores. Some of them look like 
prehistoric monsters covered with age-old moss. 

This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Clad in thelr garments of green, indistinct In the twilight, 

Stand like Drulds of Eld, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 


We would like to preserve for posterity some of this great 
forest. And then it is the natural home of the rhododendren 
and the laurel and a hundred other plants and flowering trees. 
Aud you may see hundreds of acres of rhododendrons, spring- 
ing among the rocks and bowlders of the mountain sides, and 
at this season of the year covered with countless myriads of 
purple blossoms, like a veritable garden of the gods. 

And from ali these mountain sides there continually pour 
forth innumerable waters from a million springs that gather 
themselyes together and form the streams that water the val- 
leys bélow. 

This area is the very culmination of the great Appalachian 
Range. It is the roof of eastern America. It is here this 
range reaches its most majestic proportions and flings itself 
in the widest area of untamed and primeval grandeur. There 
are more than a dozen peaks in the proposed area higher than 
Mount Washington. Mount Guyot, LeConte, Clingman’s Dome, 
Gregory's Bald, Thunderhead—what a mighty galaxy of 
mountain gods—and other great summits rise more than 6,700 
feet into the upper air. As Governor Taylor, of Tennessee, 
once said, they are so high you can stand upon their summits 
and tickle the feet of the angels. In point of sheer relief they 
compare most favorably with the Rockies themselves, Pike's 
Peak rises some thirteen or fourteen thousand feet above sea 
level, but it rises from a plane of more than 7,000 feet. Cling- 
man’s Dome and LeConte and many peaks of the Smokies rise 
nearly 7,000 feet from a general plane of 1,000 or 1,500 feet, 
so that in sheer altitude, they compare most favorably with the 
great peaks of the Rockies. 

And there is something yague and indefinite and awe inspir- 
ing about these great hills. I doubt even if the most adven- 
turous mountaineer, though acquainted with them, has ever 
penetrated to their innermost recesses. As pointed out by Mr. 
Horace Kephart, even these sturdy mountaineers look upon 
them with a sense of awe and veneration, In his vernacular 
they are always just “the Smokies.” This term, to the men 
whose lives bhaye been lived in or near them, carries with it a 
sense of remoteness, of wildness, and, above all, an inspiration 
born from their massive and superb grandeur and their great 
+ canyons which the foot of man has not yet touched. This great 
divide, in an unbroken stretch, carries itself more than a mile 
in sheer altitude, and upon each side are flung vast and illim- 
itable ridges and escarpments that challenge the admiration of 
every visitor and draw him back with irresistible force, As 
you gaze upon this mighty conglomeration of uplifted hills, one 
bows himself in reverence before the Omnipotent Power that 
was capable of so vast a demonstration of creative strength. 
To preserve these great mountains with their primeval woods 
and convert a reasonable amount of this area into a national 
park, from the standpoint of conservation, would be of im- 
measurable value. 


Conservation of national resources is national economy, just as con- 
servation of private resources is personal economy. 


We are to-day trying to solve the question of Muscle Shoals, 
which is admitted to be one of the greatest water-power devel- 
opments of the world. The creation of this national park would 
tend directly to maintain the flow of waters at Muscle Shoals, 
for in this area countless streams are born that contribute to 
the Tennessee, It is here that they spring from thousands of 
coves and mountain sides and dash down in their tumultous 
youth to form the rivers below. It is here that their youth is 
continually renewed by the snows of winter and rains of sum- 
mer. These streams are clear and sparkling and beautiful. 

They are the natural home of the mountain trout, and if 
conserved would yield immense pleasure to the people of east- 
ern America. This whole area is a mighty sponge adapted by 
nature to receive and to hold the rains and snows, and instead 
of dashing them down in tumultous floods to feed them gently 
and continually into the streams below. While furnishing 
pleasure and health and recreation, the conservation of this 
great area by the establishment of a national park would con- 
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tribute directly to industry, and the water so preserved would 
help to generate electric power for the people and drive count- 
less wheels of industry. 

There may be some who may say that it is not important 
for the National Government to create national parks, but we 
are turning more and more to the out of doors. Populations 
are beginning to crowd. We haye had, it is true, great 
stretclies of wilderness in riotous abundance, but now they are 
disappearing. It is not only important but it is necessary to 
look to the future. k 

Hon. James Bryce, ambassador to the United States, in a 
speech delivered in 1912, said: 


There is one thing better even than the city beautiful, and that fs 
the country beautiful. I have had a great deal of experience in 
Engiand in dealing with these questions; for some years I was chair- 
man, and afterwards a member, of a society for preserving commons 
and open spaces and public rights of way, and member of another 
society for securing to the public places of national and historical 
interest, and in the course of such membership I have been led often 
to think of what is our duty to the future, and of the benefits which 
the preseryation of places of natural beauty may confer on the com- 
munity. That is a problem which presents itself not only in Great 
Britain but all over Europe, and what Europe is that toward which 
you in America are tending. Europe is a populous, overcrowdell 
continent; you will some day be a populous and ultimately perhaps 
even a crowded continent, and it is well to take thought at once, 
before the overcrowding comes on, as to how you will deal with the 
difficulties which we have had to deal with in Europe, so that you 
may learn as much as possible from our experience, and not find too 
late that the beauty and solitude of nature haye been snatched from 
you by private individuals. 


And in this same address it is a curious coincidence that Mr. 
Bryce referred to this very Smoky Mountain area as a desirable 
addition to our national parks, He said: 


Now, a word about additional parks. Although you haye done splen- 
aidly in creating these I have mentioned and some others, there are 
still other places where national parks are wanted. There is a splen- 
did region in the Alleghenfes, a region of beautiful forests where the 
tulip trees grow to 150, 200 feet, or more, a mountain land on the 
borders of North Carolina and cast Tennessee, where there are romantic 
river valleys and hills clothed with luxuriant woods, primitive forests 
standing as they stood before the white man drove the Indians away, 
filled with flowers and traversed by sparkling streams, containing every- 
thing to delight the heart of the lover of nature, It would be a fine 
thing to have a tract of three or four hundred thousand acres set apart 
here for the pleasure of the people of the South and Middle Atlantic 
States, for whom it is a far cry to the Rockies, 


The setting aside of this area is necessary because of the vast 
increase of population, People are beginning to crowd upon 
themselyes. More and more they are turning to the outdoors 
for health and recreation and life itself, for nature is the 
mother of us all, and contact with nature and the out of doors 
is still the sovereign remedy for the ills of man, both physical 
and mental. For this purpose there is no place in eastern 
America that surpasses the Great Smokies. It is within easy 
reach of more than 60,000,000 of our people. It should be taken 
over as a common property for them and as an area in which 
every man, rich and poor, through ownership of his Government, 
may feel that he owns a potential interest in this great area, 
upon which he may gaze with a sense of proprietorship. 

It will be valuable as a great outdoor museum. One purpose 
of this project is to set aside a typical area of the great Ap- 
palachian Range and to preserve it and keep it undisturbed just 
as God gave it, so that the scientist through coming generations 
can visit this great laboratory of God and read here a line and 
there a line—such as he may be able to grasp—of the laws of 
nature embodied in the mysterious statutes of God. 

Here the botanist can indeed luxuriate, for there is no 
similar area upon the continent that has as many different 
species of vegetation. Here botanists have found 136 species 
of trees and 174 species of shrubs and plants. Passing from 
the valleys below to the summits of these mountains, you en- 
counter climatic conditions ranging from a low temperature 
to a subarctic, with all the varying forms and species of veg- 
etation and plants that will be found in such a range. Upon 
the summits of these mountains you find the flora and fauna 
of the Hudson Bay, and birds are found nesting there which 
are not found again until you reach the deep forests of 
Canada, The summits are clothed with Canadian spruce or 
fir, This dark and somber forest is impressive beyond words, 
and its solitudes inspire an awe and admiration that can not 
be described. It is for the purpose of preserving, if we can, 
for those who shall succeed us, this typical area that this 
park is sought to be established. 
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Again, it would he such a game refuge that it would have 
no counterpart in the United States. Most of the wild animal 
life of the great Appalachian Range of mountains has disap- 
peared or is fast disappearing. Only the smaller species of 
game is left. There is scarcely a deer still surviving, even in 
these great depths. Now and then there may be seen a lone 
and silent antlered monarch seeking in vain for his com- 
panions. It is true that the black bear has maintained him- 
self because of the rugged and impenetrable depths of these 
mountains. But he, too, is in diminishing numbers, for the 
Anglo-Saxon will undergo any hardship and endurance in the 
pursuit of game. The wild turkey is almost extinct. It is the 
finest game bird of our forests. If this were established into 
a national park it would be a game refuge and insure forever 
that every species of native game would survive. Within this 
area it would multiply beyond measure, it wonld overflow the 
boundary, it would furnish contiguous areas with game and 
contribute to the general happiness and profit of the people. 

Surely there should be one or more pluces in this long stretch 
of Appalachian hills where the mative wild game with which 
God peopled them can be preserved. If this should be made 
into a national park, here the pheasant could lead forth her 
finffy brood in safety, the wild turkey could recruit his fast- 
thinning ranks, the doe could leave her fawn in its bed of ferns, 
while she sought her food, without the nagging fear in her heart 
of the bay of the pursuing hounds. Even the black bear, awk- 
ward and ungainly in appearance, could go forth with her play- 
ful cubs and clamber among the rocks and logs of these great 
hills without fear of the crack of the hunter's rifle. It is the 
home of the raven, the wildest and most untamable of the 
denizens of the air. Here among the rocky cliffs and vast 
silences of these ranges he builds his nest and rears his somber 
brood. Here, too, we find the golden eagle, as he watches from 
some impending cliff for his prey or hangs in awful flight above 
the silent forest and deep and perilous canyons. For here 


He clasps the crag with hooked hands, 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world be stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
Down dropping from his mountain walls, 
Like a thunderbolt he falls. 


Tennyson thus describes the engle of his own sea-girt Island. 
And while there may be no sea in this wild area of the Smokies 
upon which this restless child of the air may gaze, yet I have 
seen them, on rare occasions when, looking from some rocky 
summit in the early morning, they have borne every appear- 
ance of an unruffled sea. Often the vapors that rise from the 
valleys and streams and forests in the stillness and silence of 
the night gather and spread themselves, covering the ridges and 
canyons With an unbroken stretch, indeed like a vast sea, with 
here and there only the higher peaks rising above them like 
lonely and rocky islands. 

I have seen the sun rise in all his glorious beanty and throw 
his light downward upon this mass of clouds and vapor, touch- 
ing them into the beauty of burnished silver. I have seen 
again, as the great “day king” rose higher toward the 
zenith, these vapors, stirred by his heat into motion, begin to 
rise and roll like the restless surf upon a great ocean beach. 
I have seen them still further moved by the increasing heat 
until in wild confusion they began to “flow down like a mad 
witch's hair“ as they were caught by the winds aud swung 
upward in tumultous fury. For this is the yery home of the 
storm king, nnd here he gathers his forces of rolling clouds 
and unloosens the wild artillery of the skies. Standing upon 
one of these summits I haye seen far below me the lightnings 
leap with impetuous fury. I have scen the summits of Cling- 
man’s Dome and Gregory Bald and Thunderhead lifting them- 
selyes above the swirling storm, as if contemptuous of its 
wrath, still bathed in the sunlight, while the roaring thunders 
crashed about their sides below, as if holding converse with 
the genii of the storms. I have seen this mighty tumult of 
cloud and vapor condense itself around these lonely summits 
and begin its march across valley and ridge and canyon, car- 
rying the refreshment of the rain, like a great watering pot 
of God, to the fields and pastures of the children of men. 

Surely we have some interest in preserving this great herit- 
age which comes to us from the “Giver of all good and per- 
fect gifts.” 

In this arca every form of wild life would minister to the 
great call of the out of doors, that is more and more pressing 
upon cur people, and its ethical and moral value can not be 
computed. Populations must have an outlet. I have seen it 
stated that in the great cities juvenile crime was found to be 
much less in areas near established parks than in the more 
congested sections, where no outdoor life was at hand. This 
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great park proposed to be established would prove of in- 
estimable moral and ethical value in the years to come. 

Millions of people are now visiting our present great national 
parks. Last year nearly 1,400,000 tourists visited the national 
parks of the West. As above stated, these parks are remote 
from the great centers of population of the United States and 
require long and expensive journeys. The Smoky Mountain 
National Park is in almost the center of 80,000,000 of people 
and offers an objective to every tourist and when developed with 
proper roads aud trails would be sought by untold millions as 
the years go on. It would yield an annual harvest not only of 
profit but of health and recreation and moral values. Unlike 
the cutting of the timber from a forest, which when cut is gone, 
a great national park will yield an annual crop that will con- 
tinue with the generations, People would come to this great 
park in the spring when nature begins to touch into life the 
countless trees and shrubs and flowers here spread in vast 
profusion; they would come in the summer to escape the heat 
of lower aititudes and to rest under the cathedral arches of its 
great trees and refresh themselves by its sparkling streams; 
they would come in the fall when the finger of the frost king 
has touched these massive mountain sides, clad in their match- 
less forests, into an indescribable picture of gold and silver and 
vermilion, 

And all this can be accomplished to the immeasurable benefit 
of the future, without undue interference with the lumbermen 
or those who draw their raw product from the forest. This 
bill is in no sense an attack upon their interests. The Great 
Appalachian Range of mountains has yielded its crop of cen- 
turies-old trees to the lumbermen. No one complains of this. 
The National Government itself has acquired as national forests 
nearly 3,000,000 acres in easfern America. This will be adminis- 
tered in scientific forestry. The only desire and purpose is to 
set aside a comparatively small area of this vast forest domain 
embraced in the great stretch of the Appalachian Range and 
preserve it as a typical area for posterity. Undoubtedly this 
particular park can be so established and created from territory 
that will accomplish at once this great purpose and at the same 
time bring no hardship or loss to any interest that may be 
concerned. 

The country surrounding this great park is most interesting 
and beautiful. The district which I represent includes a large 
part of this great scenic territory. In fact, all of western 
North Carolina is a land of superb beauty and attraction. It 
is a Jand of mountains and streams and valleys. It is rich in 
soil and possesses a climate that has no equal upon the Ameri- 
ean continent. Here we have not only the Great Smoky 
Range of mountains, proposed to be included in this great 
park, but there are numerous other mountain ranges. The 
Smokies constitute the great northwestern rampart of the 
Appalachian Range. To the southwest we haye the Blue 
Ridge, which from Pennsylvania to Alabama is a perfect 
watershed. In fact, I have seen a spring of water rising so 
near the summit of the Blue Ridge divide that part of the 
waters from the same spring would flow into the Atlantic, 
while another part would flow into the Gulf of Mexico. Be- 
tween the Blue Ridge and the Great Unaka Range are many 
cross ranges creating innumerable valleys and coves and fer- 
tile meadow lands, some of these ranges containing peaks 
almost equalling those of the Smokies. 

It is a land of plenty, a land of sunshine, a land of glorious 
possibilities. North Carolina, as a whole, is 2 wonderful State 
embracing every climate from the Canadian, at the extreme 
summit of her great mountains, to the subtropical, where her 
eastern shores are washed by the waters of the blue Atlantic. 
Western North Carolina is destined to be the great playground 
of America. In winter the climate is not too severe, and in 
summer it offers refreshment and health to those who live in 
warmer latitudes. Here they are crowding by the thousands 
from every part of the Union. Her magnificent highways are 
attractive to the tourist. Her succession of mountains and 
yalleys with their beautiful cities and towns and hamlets are 
a constaut surprise to those who have not been familiar with 
her attractions. 

From Marion and Rutherfordton and Tryon, ideally seated 
on the eastern slopes of the Blue Ridge, the county seats of 
McDowell, Rutherford, and Polk, to Murphy upon the beantiful 
Hiwassee River, in the extreme western part of the State, has 
come a vast wave of progress and development. Asheville, the 
metropolis of this western country, has for many years at- 
tracted the tourist. Hendersonville, bustling and busy near the 
summit of the Blue Ridge itself, can not be surpassed. Brevard, 
nestling in the upper valley of the French Broad, is a beautiful 
picture as she sits in her fertile valley, walled around with 
beautiful mountains. Waynesville, in the splendid county of 
Haywood, sits like a princess upon her hills, Canton is thriving 
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and throbbing with industry. Sylva, “an apple of gold in a 
picture of silver,” as her name implies, is situated among the 
magnificent woods and streams of Jackson County. Bryson 
City, which would be the nearest town to the Great Smoky 
Mountain National Park, is wonderfully situated upon the 
banks of the Tuckasegee, one of the most splendid of our 
mountain streams. The background of this splendid little 
mountain town is the great and silent wilderness of the Smokies 
theniselves. It offers rest and health and recreation to the 
visitor, and from its busy streets he can quickly and easily pass 
into the vast solitudes of the beckoning forest. Andrews, on 
Valley River, in point of sheer beauty can not be surpassed by 
any town in the United States. It is located near the old site 
of the council town of the Cherokee Indians. Roosevelt in his 
great book, The Winning of the West, refers to this spot and 
to the ancient gatherings of, this tribe. Murphy, at the con- 
fluence of the Hiwassee and Valley Rivers, looks out upon a 
stretch of mountains and valleys that is most entrancing, Clay 
County, a very gem of the mountains, contains the beautiful 
little town of Hapyesville that is just being touched by the influx 
of travel. Graham, another gem of these mountains, lies upon 
the southeastern slopes of the Smokies themselves. 

Here the beautiful Cheoah takes its rise and ents like a 
saber through the mountain walls of the great Unaka Range. 
While Franklin, in Macon County, sits within a rampart of 
mountains with the “Standing Indian,’ the highest of the 
peaks of the Nantahalas, piercing the hazy distance. In this 
county are found more different varieties of gems and min- 
erals than in any other county of the United States. Its val- 
leys are fertile and prosperous. 

I would invite you, my colleagues, to this wonderland of 
which I am extremely proud. Peopled by a stock that is yet 
pure Anglo-Saxon, they are the descendants of the Seotch 
and Irish and English, who laid the foundations of this Re- 
public, and who are zealous of the preservation of the institu- 
tions which their fathers founded. It was from among these 
people came the men who fought at Kings Mountain and dealt 
the fatal blow to English tyranny. It was from among these 
people came the patriots, who, on May 20, 1775, more than a 
year before the Declaration of Independence at Philadelphia, 
met and declared at Mecklenburg that these colonies “were, 
and of a right ought to be free and independent States.” And 
here, within this area proposed to be established into a great 
national park, is also the last remnant of the Cherokee Nation 
east of the Mississippi. Within this area the eastern band of 
Cherokee Indians still retain their tribal relations. The de- 
scendants of Junaluska, who fought with General Jackson in 
the Battle of the Big Bend. Junaluska himself sleeps beneath 
the monument erected by the State of North Carolina near the 
town of Robbinsyille in Graham County. Once they were the 
proud masters of all this domain. Their fathers named its 
mountains and gaye the nomenclature to its streams. As this 
area contains almost the last of our primeval forests, so it 
contains the lingering remnant of that great nation of In- 
dians which once peopled its forests and valleys. 

For this is the land of beautiful rivers and streams. Henry 
Van Dyke said that he loved the little rivers; that the big rivers 
were sullen and hostile and seemed ready to sweep you beneath 
their floods; but that the little rivers chafed against their banks 
and, racing over their rocky beds, sang and chattered with 
melodious enchantment. And most of these streams in my dis- 
trict yet bear the mellow names of the Cherokee Tribe. From 
the Catawba, the Swannanoa, and the Takeeostee on the east, 
passing westward, you cross the Tuckasegee, the Tennessee, 
the Cullasagee, and the Nantahala. The latter rises under the 
sides of the “Standing Indian” and is a very queen of our 
mountain streams. You finally reach the Hiwassee and the 
Tusquitee, in Clay and Cherokee Counties, and the Cartoo- 
gechay. The Oconalufty gathers itself from the springs of the 
Smokies, and on its banks still live the purebred Cherokee 
Indian. There are others too numerous to mention at this time. 
I include with them the Cataloochee, that wild and restless 
child of the mountains that takes its rise under Mount Guyot 
and flows through unbroken forests for many miles until it 
finally becomes a part of the waters of the great Tennessee 
itself. These names carry us back to the days before the white 
man found this wonderful region and when the smoke of the 
wigwam of the Cherokee arose from these mountain sides and 
valleys. 

And overlooking this vast stretch of mountain and field and 
forest, now peopled by beautiful cities and towns and hamlets, 
with plenty upon every side, stand like loncly sentinels the 
giant peaks and ridges of the Great Smokies, guarding its 
supernal beauty. 
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HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate bill 4018, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare a medal 
with appropriate emblems and inscriptions commemorative of 
the poet Henry W. Longfellow, a similar House bill having 
been reported to the House and being on the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up Sen- 
ate bill 4018, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a medal with appropriate devices, emblems, 
and inscriptions, commemorative of the poet Henry W. Longfellow, 
shall be prepared under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury 
at the United States Mint at Philadelphia. The medal herein anthor- 
ized shall be manufactured subject to the provisions of section 52 of 
the coinage act of 1873, from suitable models to be supplied by the 
International Longfellow Society, and the medal so prepared shall be 
delivered at the Philadelphia Mint to a Cesignated agent of said the 
International Longfellow Society in such numbers as they may require, 
not to exceed 500,000, upon payment of the total cost thereof. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have been objecting to this bill on the 
Consent Calendar, and my reasons were that I do not believe 
this Longfellow Society is either a historical society or a liter- 
ary society of national standing. Now, if this bill passes and 
we authorize the coining of these medals, will the society be 
required to state how many they want and pay the total cost 
to the Government, so that the transaction will end there and 
then? 

Mr. VESTAL. That is correct, and that has been provided 
in the Senate bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And there is no mistake about that? 

Mr. VESTAL. No. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
this bill, would it not? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is an old organie act under which 
medals may be coined by the mint where Congress authorizes 
it, and it is subject to the old organie act. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I want to ask whether the stage has 
gone by where an objection would lie against the present con- 
sideration of this bill? 

The SPEAKER. No objection would lie against it. The 
gentleman calls it up as a matter of right. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman from Indiana will 
Aas ie me, I would like to say something with reference to 
the bill. 

5 CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield 
to the gentleman from Texas to make a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
ported a similar bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes; it has reported a similar bill favorably. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Has the committee directed that 
this Senate bill be called up? 

Mr. VESTAL. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that the bill can not be considered. 

Mr. VESTAL. I will state that I called up the bill because 
the chairman of the committee was not present, 

The SPEAKER, The Chair had assumed that the gentleman 
had authorization from the committee to call up the bill. 

Mr. VESTAL. The chairman of the committee [Mr. PER- 
KINS] is not present, and being the ranking member on the 
committee I took the liberty of calling it up. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I shall not insist on the point 
of order. 

Mr. VESTAL. Of course, if I had understood there was any 
objection to the proposition, I would not have called it up at all. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I shall not insist on the point of 
order, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I shall insist on the point 
of order, then, unless I have plenty of time to oppose the propo- 
sition and tell the House what I know about it. 

Mr. VESTAL. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Five or 10 minutes. 
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That would be so under the terms of 


This is a Senate bill, is it? 


Has the House Committee re- 
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Mr. VESTAL. 
5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, this apparently is a very 
small matter, but there is more back of it than the Members 
of the House are aware. In the city of Portland, Me., to-day 
there is the home of Longfellow, which is taken care of by a 
society there and which is open to the public at any and all 
times. Not far from this home of Longfellow, which is a 
shrine for those who love that great poet, there is a home which 
is alleged to haye been his birthplace. 

For a number of years a certain individual in the city of 
Portland has been making a good living out of this proposition, 
which he has apparently sold under misrepresentation to the 
various governors and men of prominence throughout the 
Nation and to those who love Longfellow and his poems. I 
want to say emphatically, although this probably never came 
out before the committee, this is nothing more or less than a 
graft proposition for one individual in the city of Portland 
to make a nice, easy living for the rest of his life or as long 
as the provisions of the bill now contemplated shall run. 

Mr. BYRNS. Just what is involved in the bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The bill provides for the coinage of 
several thousand or several hundred thousand coins; I believe 
there is no limitation as to the number. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In reply to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, there is in Portland now the home of Long- 
fellow, maintained by the Maine Historical Society. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; I stated that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Longfellow was born and his mother 
lived in this other house a short time, and this society men- 
tioned in the bill, as the gentleman has said, is a one-man 
proposition. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Absolutely. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And this gentleman first wanted the 
Government to coin pennies, and then it was changed to medals 
which this gentleman is to sell as they come along. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; he selis these medals and imposes 
upon the general public. There is not a child or a child grown 
to manhood but what loves that great poet, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. [Applause.] 

My whole life was influenced by that man, for when I was 
à boy of 12 years of age, employed as a printer's devil in the 
city of Cambridge, that man came into the printing office 
and showed a little interest in me. He said a kindly word to 
me. A few weeks later Longfellow died. I was anxious to 
know more about this great man and started to read his 
works, and from that small beginning practically all the edu- 
cation I have had in the world has come as a result of the 
kindly action of Henry Wadsworth Lengfellow in paying some 
attention to me, a little office boy in a print shop in Cambridge. 

I would do anything in this world to make the memory of 
Longfellow sacred and dear to everybody, but this is an impo- 
sition, This man is taking advantage of the loye which the 
people of this Nation bave for that great poet and is grafting 
and making an easy living out of the eredulity of the people. 

If Congress wants to lend itself to such a proposition as this, 
after I have explained the situation honestly and fairly, then 
my duty has been performed. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
tion? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Certainly. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. Did not Longfellow spend most of 
the important part of his life in Cambridge? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, a great deal of his life was spent in 
Cambridge and the school children of the United States have 
preserved for all time his home in Cambridge, and a local 
society in Portland, Me., has preseryed his home there. This 
is a little place where he only lived for a short time and has 
absolutely nothing te do with his career, his life-time work, or 
anything of that sort. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not the fact that Longfellow's home, in 
his later years, had previously been the headquarters of Gen- 
cral Washington during Revolutionary times? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman explain more fully 
how this would be for the benefit of this one individual? 
That is the point the gentleman has not made clear. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We strike off so many medals at the 
expense of the United States—500,000—and turn them over to 
this man. He sells them for anything he thinks he can get for 
them—for 1 cent or 5 cents or $1 apiece—and puts the money 
in his pocket. 


I am perfectly willing to yield the gentleman 


May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
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Mr. CARSS. Do we furnish these medals to him without cost? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is also proper to state about this one- 
man association that, while he acquired the birthplace of Long- 
fellow by paying the mortgage, there has never been any 
accounting whatever, and this is not a historical or literary 
society of any standing. 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. I VALE. The gentleman said this was at the expense 
of the United States. There is to be no expense incurred by 
the Government whatever. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, that is true; but it has the indorse- 
ment of the United States, and he can carry on this thing 
indefinitely. Suppose the gentleman was sitting in his library, 
and he received in to-morrow morning's mail a letter from this 
man stating that the birthplace of Longfellow in Portland, Me., 
is neglected, and that he is disinterestedly trying to preserve 
this birthplace for future generations. 

Undoubtedly the gentleman would become interested in it 
without investigation and might send him a check. 

Mr. KVALE. I simply wanted to correct the impression 
that there was anything coming out of the Treasury. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not believe that he should have 
the indorsement of the Government. - 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘There is an overhead for the use of the 
plant that the Government never gets back. If the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is so wisely against the bill, why did he 
not raise the question of consideration and stop it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I believe that these matters should be 
argued out ón their merits rather than to take advantage of 
technicalities. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Could not the party have these 
medals struck off at some private plant? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; but he would not get the indorse- 
ment of the Government and thus get the graft based on the 
love and affection of the people of the United States for the 
memory of Longfellow. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 
about it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not know. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I understand that this home is well 
taken care of. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The Longfellow home is taken care of 
by the Maine Historical Society, and they do not ask for any 
contribution. I am perfectly willing if the House understands 
the situation—that it is not the home of Longfellow, for that 
home has been preserved and does not ask for any contribu- 
tion. If the Congress of the United States wants to lend its 
aid and indorsement for graft, all right, go ahead. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I understand the gentleman thinks we 
should vote against this bill. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. Absolutely. 

Mr. VAILE. Is this place the birthplace of Longfellow? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is supposed to be. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. By accident, 

Mr. McMILLAN, Is there any other association indorsing 
this plan? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The Historical Society of Maine has 
again and again brought this man to the attention of the 
public and he gets no support in Maine for it or in Massa- 
chusetts, but he comes down here thinking he can fool you. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What is the International Longfellow 
Society? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is this one man. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does the gentleman mean that the 
whole society is composed of one man? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is a paper organization. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts against the passage of this measure. Formerly I was 
chairman of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
aud 2 number of these bills providing for the minting of coins 
were introduced, and near the close of the last session of Con- 
gress the committee decided that they would not report any 
more bills for memorial coins. A gentleman by the name of 
Jackson appeared before the committee, and a bill was intro- 
duced for a coin for this society. This was changed to a medal 
and is in the form of the bill now before you. He represented 
himself to be a member of this society, known as the Interna- 
tional Longfellow Society. I find that the President of the 
United States is an honorary member of the society. William 
Howard Taft is a member of this society, and some of the great 
men of the country are members of this international society. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; and if the gentleman wouid send a 
check for $1 to this man, he would become an honorary member 
of the soclety. [Laughter.] 


What does the Treasury say 
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Mr. VESTAL. I know nothing about that, but I do know 
that it is an accepted fact—and no one has disputed it—that 
Longfellow was born at this particular place which is to be 
commemorated by this medal, although he spent most of his 
life in Cambridge, Mass. It seems as though some of the 
Members from Massachusetts do not want this bill passed to 
honor the birthplace, in Maine, of Longfellow, although he was 
born in Maine but spent the most of his life in Massachusetts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman will yield, and if it 
will not embarrass the gentleman from Maine, I will ask him 
if any statement I have made is untrue. 

Mr. BEEDY. The statement of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is absolutely true. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana when Mr. Jackson appeared before his committee 
if he was fair enough with the committee to say that he had 
come to me as a Representative of the first district of Maine, 
in which this home and birthplace are located, and asked me to 
sponsor such legislation and that I had refused to and told him 
that the Government would not lend itself to the minting of a 
coin for such a purpose, and that he told me he would show me 
how to get it? [Laugliter.] 

Mr. VESTAL. No; the gentleman did not say any such 
thing as that, and I am going to be frank with the membership 
of the House. 

I have said to Mr. Jackson a number of times, Why do 
not you haye the Members from the State of Maine get behind 
this bill? They ought to be behind this bill if it is in com- 
memoration of the birthplace of Longfellow,” and he has al- 
ways said to me, “I do not know why they are not interested 
in it.“ Finally the bill was passed in the Senate. That is the 
reason I brought it to the attention of the House. It was 
passed unanimously in the Senate and brought over here, and 
something ought to be done with the bill. It has been up here 
before the House. I said to Mr. Jackson this morning that I 
would call the bill up and the House could do what it pleased 
with the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. 
volved? 

Mr. VESTAL. 

Mr. SNELL. | 
in the Senate? 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Thayer introduced the bill in the House. 

Mr. SNELL. Who in the Senate? 

Mr. STEVENS. Senator FRAZIER. 

Mr. SNELL. They went a long way from home. 

Mr. VESTAL. I thought it was Senator NORBECK. 

Mr. SNELL. Would not either one of the Maine Senators 
introduce the bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. I think not, but I know nothing about that. 
I think Members will understand that I am absolutely fair 
with the House. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, may I have the attention of 
gentlemen for a moment? I happen to be the ranking minority 
member of the committee. I think it is fair that this should 
be said to the committee. We have had several bills of this 
kind, and, as I remember, they have never been sponsored by 
the Congressman from the particular district. That did not 
occur to me in any way. The man certainly did bring a num- 
ber of strong names aud strong letters before the committee. 
I think if gentlemen will take the hearings they will find that 
the mint or the Treasury Department had a man before the 
committee who stated that they cbjected to any more coins, 
but that they would be glad to make this as a medal. We cer- 
tainly inferred from his testimony that it would be made 
without any cost to the Government, and that the Government 
wns very glad to do that kind of work. I inferred that it 
would possibly pay the Government a little from the way he 
spoke. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman not think it rather peculiar 
that in a matter pertaining to Maine they would have to go 
clear to North Dakota to get a Senator to introduce the bill? 

Mr. LOWRY. The gentleman does not embarrass me with 
that question at all. With the information before us I would 
not vote for the bill. I am speaking now in behalf of the 
committee, since there is a tinge of criticism of the committee. 
I think the gentlemen from Maine ought to have enlightened 
us without our sending for them, if these are the facts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, If I had known that this was before the 
committee, I certainly would have appeared and have given 
the facts. 

Mr. VESTAL. I want to say further that I do not think 
any Member of the House is going to criticize the committee 
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Is there any expense to the Government in- 


No expense whatever involved. 
Who is sponsor for the bill in the House and 
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for reporting out a bill for this medal, where there was no 
cost to the Government at all and under the representations 
made by the gentleman who appeared before the committee. 
I think any set of men or any committee would probably have 
done the same thing. We had the President's name and we 
had Mr. Taft’s name and the names of a number of important 
people who were supposed to be members of this international 
association, whatever it may be, and I want to take just a 
little time now to read from this statement in the RECORD: 


Many of the most distinguished men and women of the Nation 
baye been and are now associated with the organization. 


I can not quite understand why the men whose names I am 
now going to mention could be associated with an organization 
that is made up of only one man. 

Mr. STEPHENS. From whose statement is the gentleman 
about to read? 

Mr. VESTAL. This is a statement made by Senator Nor- 
BECK, I have seen some of the stationery and the literature 
of the association, and I know it is true that these names are 
the names of people who are supposed to be members of the 
association. I read the letter that the President wrote, or that 
Mr. Slemp, his secretary, wrote, when he became an honorary 
member of the association. There are the names of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, General Miles, Admiral Dewey, 
William Dean Howells, Edna Dean Proctor, Bishop Fallows, 
President Coolidge, Chief Justice Taft, Cardinal O'Connell, 
Cardinal Dougherty, Mr. Philip North Moore, Edward Mark- 
ham, and so forth. Then there are here two or three of the 
letters, one by Mr. Taft and one by Cardinal O'Connell. 

108 CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I notice that the gentleman read 
the name of the President. Is this an administration bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. No; I think not. He is an honorary member 
of the association. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Could not this concern have these 
medals struck off by a private plant? 

Mr. VESTAL. There is no question about that. The reason 
they want the medals coined by the Government is because it 
gives a sort of prestige to them, and they are supposed to be 
sold and the money used for the upkeep of this house. That 
is the purpose of it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Inusmuch as the gentleman has men- 
tioned these distinguished citizens, I think it only fair to say 
that these letters are in response to a letter sent out by Mr. 
Jackson asking for an expression of opinion as to their admi- 
ration for Longfellow the poet, and generally to perpetuate 
his memory. I saw a carbon copy of Mr. Jackson’s letter. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Speaking about distinguished citizens, the 
Stute of Maine has a number of distinguished citizens here in 
the House and in the Senate. The gentleman was not quite 
clear in his statement about the Maine delegation. The gen- 
tleman said they were not behind the bill. As a matter of 
fact, are they not against it? 

Mr. VESTAL. I have had conversation with the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Beeny}, in which he told me that he would 
not object to the bill when it came up on the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar, and he gave me his reasons why. 

Mr. BHEDY. Mr. Speaker, I think I ought to be frank with 
the House. The gentleman who originally came to me, Mr. 
Jackson, is a gentleman well known in my city. He is a man 
ndvanced in years and has no means of getting a living. He 
lives in the birthplace of Longfellow and, so far as I know, that 
is his only home. 

I could not find it in my heart to say I would fight this 
bill, and I had promised I would not do so, and I have tried to 
keep my promise simply out of human sympathy for the man 
himself. [Cries of“ Vote!“ 

Mr. VESTAL. Now, gentlemen of the House, I have made a 
statement which I think is fair relative to this bill, and it is 
up to the House to do what it desires. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. VESTAL. I do not think I will make a point of no 
quorum, but I will ask for a division. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is on the third reading. 

The SPEAKER; The gentleman from Indiana demands a 
division. The question is on the third rending of the bill. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 59, noes 7. 
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So the bill was ordered to be read the third time; was read 
the third time. 

The SPHAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

On a division (demanded by Mr. VresraL) there were—ayes 
27, noes 60, 

So the bill was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was rejected and to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—BRIDGE BILL 

Mr, DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 7093. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up a 
conference report on the bill, which the Clerk will report by 
title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7098) granting the consent of Congress to O. Emmerson 
Smith, F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, H. W. West, C. M. Jordan, and 
G. Hubbard Massey, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the southern branch of the Elizabeth River, at or near the cities of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the county of Norfolk, in the State of 
Virginia. 


The conference report was read. 

The conference report and accompanying statement are as 
follows: 

; CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7093) granting the consent of Congress to O. Emmerson Smith, 
F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, H. W. West, ©. M. Jordan, and G. 
Hubard Massey to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the southern branch of the Elizabeth River, at or near 
the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the county of Norfolk, 
in the State of Virginia, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all of section 1 after the word “act,” in line 1, 
page 2, as follows: r; 

“The construction of such bridge shall not be commenced, 
nor shall any alterations of such bridge be made, either before 
or after its completion, until the plans and specifications for 
such construction or alterations have been first submitted to 
and approved by the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Nayy, and the Secretary of Agriculture, acting jointly, and 
they, acting jointly, shall determine whether the location se- 
lected is feasible for the erection of such bridge without ob- 
structions in navigation and without being detrimental to the 
development of interstate and foreign, as well as domestic, 
commerce moving to and from the particular location on the 
southern branch of the Elizabeth River to the inland waters 
of the State concerned, and whether public convenience will be 
served by such bridge as a connecting link between the Fed- 
eral-aid highway systems of the State of Virginia. The said 
Secretaries, acting jointly, are empowered, and, if requested to 
do so, are directed to hold public hearings for the full and 
complete determination of said precedent requirements.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

E. E. DENISON, 
O. B. BURTNESS, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
Westey L. JONES, 
HimaM BINGHAM, 
JAMES COUZENS, 
Morns SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. T093) submit the following written 
statement explaining the enect of the action agreed on by the 
conference committee and submitted in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

The Senate amended the House bill by striking out all after 
the enacting clanse and inserting a new bill in lieu thereof. 
The provisions of the Senate amendment were in harmony with 
the agreement reached by the committees of the House and 
Senute with reference to such bridges us the one provided for 
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in this bill, which agreement was reached after the Mouse bill 
had passed the House, except that the Senate bill included in 
the first section thereof a special provision that before the 
bridge could be commenced or constructed the plans and speci- 
fications should first be submitted to and be approved by the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, acting jointly, and further proyided thut those 
three secretaries should, acting jointly, have a hearing, if re- 
quested to do so. The existing bridge law, the act of March 
23, 1906, provides that before any bridge can be commenced 
the plans and specifications shall first be approved by the Sec- 
retary of War and the Chief of Engineers, and it was shown 
in the hearings that there is cooperation between the Chief of 
Engineers and the Navy Department, so that the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Secretary of War will not approve the plans for 
any bridge that will interfere with or obstruct the operations of 
the Navy. It was believed that this provision of the law would 
fully protect the interests of navigation and of the Navy, and 
therefore the House agreed to the Senate amendment with an 
amendment striking out the above special provision about joint 
hearings and joint approval of the bridge by the three Secre- 
taries; and the Senute agree to the same. 

E. E. DENISON, 

O. B. BURTNESS, 

TILMAN PARKS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 10090 and agree to the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 10090, which the Clerk 
will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10090) granting the consent of Congress to Alfred L. 
MecCawley to construct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers at Alton, III., on the Mississippi and at or 
near Bellefontaine on the Missouri River. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that Senate bill No. 3103 
be indefinitely postponed from further consideration, a similar 
House bill haying passed the House and Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


ADDRESS BY THE HON. ELIHU ROOT BEFORE THE DEPARTMENT OF 
POLITICAL EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp an address by the Hon. Elihu Root deliv- 
ered before the National Civic Federation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a speech de- 
livered before the Civic Federation by Hon. Elihu Root. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the above 
leave to extend my remarks I gladly insert herewith the address 
of that great American and great statesman, the Hon. Elihu 
Root, before the department of political education of the Na- 
tional Civie Federation, at New York City, April 20, 1926: 


ADDRESS BY THE WON, ELIHU ROOT, HONORARY CHAIRMAN, AT LAWYERS 
CLUB, NEW YORK CITY 

It is very interesting, very clicerful, very hopeful to find such a prac- 
tical recognition of good will toward something which, it seems to me 
is becoming every year more manifestly important for our country and 
ohr people. The experiment of a republican government—the methods 
for securing the formation of public opinion and the expressing of it 
and the machinery to give it effect In government haye not kept pace 
with the increasing complication of life within our lifetime. 

All over the clvyilized western world, populations are tnercasing, 
wealth is increasing, people are living more and more in great cities, 
the governments are being forced to do more and more things for the 
preservation of the social order and to keep that from all going to 
pieces, The kind of government, which did very well a hundred years 
ngo, in our simple communities, is overburdened by a thousand things 
that never were required then and are required now. Our lives, our 
liberty, our prosperity, are all dependent every day upon something 
which we can not do ourselves. Government has to do it. 
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All that complication makes ft difficult to understand what} govern- 
meut ind government officers are doing, their modes of procedure und 
the machinery for the formation, the expression and the effectuntion 
of the public will, the necessary foundation of popular government nre 
inadequate. They haye not developed pari passu with the increasing 
complication of life. Over in Italy, they became so inadequate that the 
Itallan parliament was made up of a lot of intriguing, wire-pulling, 
subtic, adroit people combining and recombining each one for his 
own advantage and aggrundizement; and they became so bad that 
popular government, as it operated in Italy, came to an end. Italy 
welcomed Mussclini—and there is au end to popular government, for 
the tinie being at all events, in Italy. 

Very much the same sort of thing happened in Spain, where Primo 
de Nivera became the dictator, so that the constitutional monarchy of 
Spain has given place to the operation of a dictatorship. With respect 
to France, it is not, necessary to say any more than that the extreme 
difficulty with which the successive French Goycernments have been 
endeavoring to get the Chamber of Deputies in Paris to agree In any 
aind ef taxation which would save France from bankruptcy indicates 
that things are not working right there. The Government of France 
has been moving, one man being up one day and the next down, and 
anotier man being up one day and the next day down. No French 
statesman has been able to get up and make a speech for the last six 
years in the certainty that his chair would not be pulled out from 
under him when he sat down. The will, the impulse, the excitement, 
the combination of special personal group interests at the moment 
would overturn the Government, and any continuous, settled, effective 
policy has been almost impossible, x 

Now, here in this country we have not got so bad as that, but there 
are many indicatious that something is going wrong in our machinery. 
The abstention frum voting about which Mr. Easley has been telling 
us so actively and so efficiently is not quite right, is it? Is it right 
that only approximately half or less than half of the people of the 
United States should care enough about their Government, should care 
enough about expressing their opinion and wills, to go to the polls and 
cast the ballot? There is something wrong about it. It is the same 
sort of thing that we have scen in Congress, the twisting and turning 
of groups have begun, although I think the tendency has been consider- 
ably checked there, but a couple of years ago we began to find our- 
selves under a government of groups, which were one way to-day and 
another to-morrow, each one being formed for some specific purpose. 

Of course, all that docs not show that popular government is a false 
theory. All governments that deal with great masses of people have 
to be cafried on by processes of trial and remedy and experimentation ; 
and it is perfectly clear, I think, that we have come to the point where 
we should consider what it is that is wrong about the mode in which 
the popular will of the American people gets itself into law. It does 
not take much study te perceive that the popular will does not get 
itself eifectuated in law or administration; that it is not perpetuated 
well and efficiently because it does not begin early enough in exhibiting 
its interest. Things are largely settled before half the people interested 
in them wake up and understand tliat there is something to be studied. 

Now, there has been only one way ever discovered under popular gov- 
ernment of securing successful administration and that has been by the 
voluntary association of people who agree upon great major policies 
for the purpose of enforcing those policies and selecting officers of 
governinent who represent those policies. There never has been any 
other way found. England tried the experiment of government by 
groups, and she had the most ineffective and disgraceful period of her 
History under a government by groups. These voluntary associations 
we call parties, political parties, and the essence of a political party 
is that it is a voluntary organization of people who agree upon some- 
thing of importance and are willing to subordinate their small differ- 
ences and personal predilections in order to make effective agreement 
upon the major and important subjects. 

That is the only way you can prevent a legislative assembly from 
being like a game of jackstraws, every man going his own way. We 
must rely upon the fact that members of the legislative assembly are 
also members of great political parties who have brought their wishes 
and their wills into lines, parallel or converging lines, for the purpose 
of effectuating great policies. That ranges the members of a legislative 
body into such relation to one another that it is possible to have 
effective parliamentary government. 

We have a Declaration of Independence, the value of which we can 
not overestimate because it throws down the gauntlet to the world in a 
declaration of the nature of government, the nature and function of 
government; but all the Fourth of July orators who have ever spoken 
could not mabe the Declaration of Independence accomplish anything 
but for the Constitution, which establishes certain specific rules for 
giving effect to the great principles of the Declaration. It is of no 
use to cry “ Liberty“ when no one does anything to secure liberty. 
It is the writ of habeas corpus which entitles a man to force the person 
who restrains him to give an accounting of his reasons for so doing. 
It is no use to speak of the sanctity of private property and stop there. 
When your property is taken away without duc process of law it is the 
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court which ean be invoked and which can make the offender liable to 
damages for his infringement upon your rights. 

We bave got to have things brought down to the practical, concrete 
point of effectiveness, and general sentiment is worse than useless with- 
out that. Here are a great lot of people with a mild approval of free 
government, but who never think of doing anything about it until 
after something has happened, and then they criticize the Government 
and say they don't agree with it. There is an essential difference be- 
tween the critic and the doer of things, an essential difference in their 
attitude, Catch a critic, however brilliant he may be, however en- 
thusiastic he may be about the theories along the lines of what he 
criticizes, and put the responsibility upon him to make government 
work; then you have an entirely different man, The important thing 
is to turn this half of the people who do not vote from critics with the 
critical attitude which is against government—turn them into doers, 
show them how they can bear the responsibility, perform the duty of 
taking a part in the Government of their country. 

The question is how to reach them. The practical way is to turn 
them into the organized parties, If we did not have any parties, we 
would have to make them. We might escape some prejudice by giving 
names to the parties which would not be understood by certain people. 
Those in the party organizations kegin pretty nearly at the beginning, 
They begin at the point where theory joins to action, and everyone you 
can get in there will become a practical governor of this free country. 
It is perfectly simple, perfectly easy. All you have got to do is to 
wake people up, bave some one take the head of the crowd and march 
them in, Tell them where to go, whether Democrats or Republicans, I 
do not care. Tell them where to go, and the orginizers, the head 
officers of the party organizations in all the political units, State, city, 
county, borough, town, and village will welcome them and set them to 
work. In what we are talking about doing now we are like the man 
who wrote that he had a good job and had nothing to do. 

When asked what he was doing, he sald, “I am a hodearrier. I 
carry the hod up and the man at the top does all the work.“ All we 
have to do is to carry up the hod and the party officials will do all 
the work. A little organization is necessary. It is delightful te have 
the soldiers of the American Legion, to have the men who care for 
their country because they were willing to risk their lives for it—to 
have them ready to use their orranization for this intensely practical 
effort. It is also delightful to have the teachers of the children be- 
ginning with them in this true education. It is a great thing for the 
children to learn the difference between the kind of sentiment which 
expires in the air and leaves everybody flabbler and the kind of senti- 
ment which becomes transformed into feeling and action. 

Now, I hope this movement will go on, for it is the one thing in the 
United States most important for the perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions, our liberty and order—that the people of the United States shall 
get back the kind of relation to the practical operations of govern- 
ment which they used to have In the old New England town meetings 
800 years ago. This is not anything new. It is a renaissance of 
practical participation in government. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolye 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 11603, 
the farm relief bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 11603, with Mr. Mares in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 11603, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11603) to establish n Federal farm board to ald in 
the orderly marketing and in the contro] and disposition of the surplus 
of agricultural commodities. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
only take the floor this morning for the purpose of keeping 
the record straight. I am going to take part in the debate in 
the perfecting of the farm relief legislation because I have 
spent eight weeks, day and night, becoming familiar with the 
facts with which we are dealing, and I serve notice here and 
now I welcome correction of any statement of fact that I make, 
because no good purpose can be served by a man who has been 
afforded the opportunity of getting this information by mis- 
stating the facts. I stated here yesterday from this place that 
the enactment of this law at this time could not help the price 
of corn. I thought my information was entirely reliable be- 
cause it was the chairman of the great Committee on Agri- 
culture who had stated that in the hearing. The chairman 
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subsequently disputed that statement, and when I called his 
attention to the fact it was his own statement I was relying 
upon he said the difference in the date had changed the price 
of corn in the United States 15 cents a bushel, which would, 
of course, have changed the situation between the 6th of March 
and yesterday. I accepted that statement, only stating to the 
chairman I did not know that to be the fact at that time. I 
have since ascertained that there is no difference in the price 
of corn except 1 cent a bushel between the 6th day of March 
and yesterday. 

I make that statement without any intention of reflecting 
on the gentleman from Iowa. I know the chairman did not 
intentionally misstate it, but the accuracy of that little fact 
makes quite a difference as to whether this bill, if passed, 
would make a difference in the price of corn. 

Mr. KINCHBLOE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER, Les. 

Mr. KINCHELOD. Are not the gentleman from Kansas and 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture getting their 
information from the same place as to the price of corn? 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, I get my information from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I do not reflect on the chairman. 
But his statement puts me in the position of attempting to 
make a misstatement. No good purpose could be subserved 
by anybody trying to mislead this House in the course of 
debate. 

Mr. KINCHELON. It is such a great difference that I am 
interested in knowing which is correct. 

Mr. TINCHER. I took the trouble to verify the figures. 
There is just 1 cent difference. This commotion comes out of 
corn. We are asked to pass a bill that would not help the 
farmer a penny if strictly enforced. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Does the gentleman recall that all the state- 
ments by every leader from the Corn Belt positively declared 
that the Haugen bill could not help corn? That is in the 
RECORD. 4 

Mr. TINCHER. Of course the boys from the Corn Belt are 
entitled to know whether or not that is a fact. It took us 
eight weeks to get the information. I do not want to give 
anybody anything but the accurate facts. The gentleman from 
Iowa said the price of corn in Iowa is from 25 cents to 45 cents 
a bushel. The price of corn yesterday was 70 cents a bushel. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Whereabouts? 

Mr. TINCHER. In Chicago. 

Now, if corn was selling for 25 cents yesterday, what was 
wrong? Some of the corn in Iowa and Illinois last year did 
not ripen, but it was not an act of Congress that caused that. 
That is not a condition that Congress can cure. No. 2 corn 
was worth 72 cents yesterday on the market, and if anybody 
is buying it they are paying that, plus the freight. If some- 
one has spoiled corn and can get only 25 cents a bushel for it, 
and is led to entertain the hope that this bill will help him in 
that condition, is it any wonder that we are getting telegrams 
here asking us to support that thing? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
ameudment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of Texas: Page 10, line 2, after 
the period, strike out the balance of the line and the balance of the 
page, and in licu of the matter stricken out Insert the following Inn- 
gunge: “ Whenever the board finds that in case of any of the basic 
agricultural products named in this act there is or may be during the 
ensuing year a surplus aboye the requirements for the orderly market- 
ing of same, and that a substantial number of cooperative associations 
or other organizations representing the producers thereof are ln favor 
of the commencement by the board of operations of any such basic 
commodity, then the board shall declare its findings and commence 
operations in respect thereof. Such operations shall continue until 
terminated by the board.” And on psge 11 strike out down to and 
including line 13, and in leu of the matter stricken out insert: „(d) 
During such operations the board shall assist in removing or with- 
holding the surplus of such basic agricultural commodity and/or its 
food products, and shall assist producers of such basic agricultural 
products in controlling the quantity in excess of the requirements for 
orderly marketing, by entering into agreements with cooperative asso- 
ciations engaged in handling such Dasic agricultural commodity or its 
food products or with a corporation or association created by one 
or more of such cooperative associations or with persons engaged in 
processing such basic agricultural commodity or its food products,” 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
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Mr. PURNELL. Mr, Chairman, I want to reserve a point of 
order on the amendment, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman cares to make the 
point of order, let him make it now. 

Mr. PURNELL. I can not carry its provisions in my mind. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is not that amendment similar to the one 
offered by the gentleman’s colleague [Mr. Jones]? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No. The purpose of my amendment 
would be to eliminate from the bill all reference to the tariff 
and its tariff? price-fixing plans. And if the gentleman will read 
the language of my amendment, he will find that the language, 
after eliminating the tariff provisions, is the same ns that con- 
tained in the bill. The only reason why I wrote the amendment 
in the form of restating the language was to make it intelligible 
to the House. But the effect of the amendment would be to 
entirely eliminate from the bill the artificial tariff method of 
price-fixing which it undertakes to set in motion as to wheat, 
corn, swine, cattle, and butter, 

Now, as I stated in the remarks that I made in the House on 
last Saturday, the bill as now written contains two separate 
and distinct plans of marketing. One of them applies to cotton 
and contemplates the orderly marketing of cotton by withhold- 
ing a certain amount of it as surplus from the market, As to 
the other basic commodities provided for in the bill, it says 
that the board shall conduct its operations so as to insure to 
the producers of those products a domestie price which will 
equal the foreign price, plus transportation, plus the tariff. 

Now, if gentlemen will just give attention, I will read some 
of the provisions of the bill, so as to emphasize to you the sep- 
arate and distinct methods which it sets in motion as to cotton 
and those it seeks to set in motion as to other products. Now, 
I read on page 10, beginning on line 4: 


Whenever the board finds (1) thet, In the case of cotton, there is or 
may be during the ensuing year a surplus above the requirements for 
the orderly marketing of cotton, and that a substantial number of 
cooperative associations or other organizations representing the pro- 
ducers thereof are in favor of the commencement by the board of opera- 
tions in cotton, 


The language which I haye just read describes the conditions 
under which the board is to begin its operations in cotton. 

Now, if you will turn over to page 11 you will find what it 
proposes to do for cotton when the operations begin. Beginning 
with line 1, the bill reads: : 


During such operations the board shall assist in removing or with- 
holding the surplus of such basic agricultural commodity and/or its 
food products and shall assist producers of cotton In controlling the 
quantity in excess of the requirements for orderly marketing. 


That is what you say as to cotton, and I am trying to say 
by my amendment that the bill shall do the same for the other 
products; to-wit, withhold the surplus from the market, so as 
to promote orderly murketing. But, let us see what you do 
for the other products, on page 10, beginning at the word 
“that” in line 9, paragraph 2: 

That, in the case of wheat, corn, butter, cattle, or swine, and/or 
any food product of wheat, corn, cattle, or swine, there is or may be 
during the ensuing year a surplus above domestic requirements, and 
that the price of any such comnrodity or food product in any principai 
market of the United States is materially lower than the price thereof 
in the principal export market of the principal competing foreign 
country (as determined by the board) plus the amount of tariff duty 
thereon and plus the charges normally incurred in transportation from 
such market to the principal port of entry therefor in the United 
States, and that the existence of such surplus renders or will render 
inoperative in whole or in part the tariff upon such courmodity or food 
product. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 10 additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Then, when the board finds that the 
domestic price of any of these other products is lower than 
the foreign price plus transportation plus the tariff, it sets in 
motion an operating period as to these other products, and let 
us see what it is to do for these other products. In addition 
to what it is to do for cotton, to wit, in assisting in holding 
off a surplus so us to promote orderly marketing, the board 
is charged with the additional duty as to these other products, 
of making effective, the maximum rates of the tariff. Let us 
again turn to page 11, Here it reads: 
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Shall assist producers of cotton In controlling the quantity in excess 
of the requirements for orderly marketing and producers of other basic 
agricultural commodities in maintaining domestic prices which yield 
the maximum benefits of the tariff, 


Let me emphasize those words, “maximum rates of the 
tariff.” 

Now there you are, and the bill defines what the maximum 
benefits of the tariff are on page 10, as I have already shown 
you. Yesterday, when the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Haucen] 
was answering the statement that the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. TrncHer] had made that the present price of corn in the 
United States was already equal to the foreign price, plus the 
tariff and plus transportation, and was denying the correct- 
ness of such statement, and while he was on the floor, I asked 
him if he would yield to me to make a short statement and ask 
him a short question. He said he would and he very kindly 
yielded. I stated to him that at the present time the farmers 
of the entire State of Texas were buying hundreds of carloads 
of corn from the corn-growing States and were paying $1.05 
a bushel f. o. b. Texas common point territory, and I asked 
him how much more it would be expected that our farmers 
would have to pay for corn if this Haugen bill went into effect 
and set in motion a domestie price which is to be equal to the 
foreign price, plus the tariff! and plus transportation. Well, the 
gentleman from Towa gave me no definite answer, but some 
gentlemen on the floor from corn-growing States seemed to 
think that I must be mistaken about my figures as to the price 
of corn in Texas and they seemed to express doubt about it, 
not, I am sure, that they would doubt my word but they 
thought I was in error. In order to know whether my recol- 
lection was correct, because I never want to make any wrong 
statement of the facts, I telegraphed to my brother at Clarks- 
ville, Tex., yesterday afternoon to wire me at once what the 
price of corn is in carload lots f. o. b. Texas common points, 
and he wired me last night: 


Carload prices on corn 98 cents to $1.07 a bushel f. o. b. Texas 
common points, 


Now, the 98-cent corn is, of course, probably No, 3 corn and 
the $1.07 corn is No. 1 corn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. What price did the Iowa farmers 
get for that corn? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, that I do not know. The corn 
to our territory probably comes from Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Missouri, and not from Iowa. The point I want to make is that 
our farmers, Who are the largest consumers in Texas of corn, 
meat, and lard, are paying at the present time about all they 
feel they can afford to pay for these products. The average 
farmer does not buy this corn in carload lots; he ean not do 
that; he buys it from his retail merchant or through his co- 
operative association, and, of course, where he buys it from 
the retail merchant the merchant has to charge about 10 cents 
a bushel for handling, which makes $1.15 a bushel that the 
farmer has to pay. In order to verify what I say I took a 
clipping from one of my Hopkins County papers last night and 
I want to read it to you. Hopkins County is one of the banner 
counties in my district, and the article which I will read was 
clipped from a recent issue of the Hopkins County Echo, pub- 
lished at Sulphur Springs, Tex. 

The article reads: 


Wednesday morning at 10 o'clock on the public square of Sulphur 
Springs there were many loads of home-grown hay, home-grown Dooly 
yams, home-grown oats, home-grown ribbon-cane sirup, fine poultry, 
pigs, etc., and also two big loads of home-grown Hopkins County corn, 
for sale. D. W. Henderson, successful farmer of the Oakland com- 
munity, had a two-horse load of fine corn that brought him §1.15 per 
bushel, He has already sold seyeral loads and will continue to sell corn 
as the season passes, provided the weather man is good and another 
corn crop shows up. If the weather man falls to bring rains needed 
at the right time, he will save part of the corn on hand for use next 
year. “I never buy corn,” sald Mr. Henderson, who also always 
raises his own meat for home uses. R. A. Pearce had a big truck loaded 
to its capacity with fine corn from his farm down at Shaggy, which 
he also sold for $1.15 per bushel. He has about 150 more bushels of 
corn for sale and expects to plant sufficient to sell corn next year, as 
is his custom, 


The article winds up: 


Neither of these men had any business with the banks to-day except 
to deposit a little money before going home, as they grow all the feed 
and food needed. 


Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GLACK of Texas. Yes. 
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Mr. ASWELL. It is estimated that there are 4,000,000 bales 
of cotton surplus. Now, how much money will be necessary 
to take that 4,000,000 bales of surplus off the market? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, at the present time it would 
be from $75 to $90 a bale, depending upon the kind of cotton, 
and you would simply need to multiply that by 4,000,000 bales. 
But if the gentleman will pardon me, I want to pursue the 
matter which I was discussing. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield right at that point? 

Br. BLACK of Texas. Les. 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman is complaining about the 
higher prices he would have to pay if this higher price were 
put on. As a matter of fact, would it not help your people 
if you had to pay, say, $5 a bushel in order to force your people 
and my people to do just what the gentlemen you have spoken 
of are doing? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will be glad to reply to the state- 
ment of my friend from South Carolina. I think that our cot- 
ton farmers would be much better off if they would diversify 
their crops and raise more of the corn and other food products 
they consume instead of buying so much of it from the corn- 
growing States, and thereby haying to pay out so much for 
freights. Such diversification would also work an automatic 
reduction in the cotton acreage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Yes. 

Mr, GARBER. I infer that the purpose of the gentleman is 
to strengthen the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Certainly. 

Mr. GARBER. By removing the price-fixing provision in 
regard to the tariff? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Absolutely. And let me say this to 
the gentleman, since he raises that point: I do not expect dur- 
ing this debate to undertake to offer any amendment which 
down deep in my heart I do not believe will improve the bill, 
and I do not expect to vote for any amendment to it which will 
not help make it a better bill. [Applause.] I have no desire 
to obstruct the passage of the bill or to load it down with 
worthless amendments. It contains some provisions to which 
I am fundamentally opposed, but these issues I haye tried to 
meet fairly and squarely and without any sort of evasion. 

I want now to continue my reply to the question of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER]. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. CANNON, Is the gentleman’s amendment approved by 
the farm organizations who are asking for this legislation? 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have not asked any of them about 

I hope they do approve it. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman has not consulted the farm 
organizations on this? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Not at all, for this reason: I feel I 
am sent here as a Representative of the people of my district, 
and while I have the greatest respect for these farm organiza- 
tions, I feel I ought to exercise my conscientious judgment on 
these bills, and that is what I am trying to do. Their advice 
and counsel will always be welcome on any subject. 

Let me. continue my reply to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. The gentleman says we ought to force our farmers 
to raise corn by charging them $5 a bushel for it. I do not 
believe in that doctrine. I want to let the farmers manage 
their own business. I believe they are competent to do it 
without any advice from me, but under a bill of this kind 

Mr. FULMER. But the gentleman agrees with me it would 
be better if the farmers did that? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; and I have told my farmers 
that many times. I have strongly urged diversified farming 
instead of a one-crop plan. I do not want, however, to try 
to compel them to do it. Let them do it according to their 
own voluntary judgment, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. In just a moment I will be glad 
to yield. The advocates of this bill call it a bill to “equalize 
prices.” What I want to know is how am I going to lighten 
the burdens of Texas cotton farmers who have got to buy 
hundreds of carloads of corn from Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Missouri, as well as meat and flour and lard—how am I going 
to lighten their burdens by voting for a bill that says in its 
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very language it shall be the duty of the farm board to 
exercise all of its powers to see that the producers of wheat, 
corn, swine, cattle, and butter get the foreign price plus the 
transportation, plus all of the tariff. In other words, to in- 
sure by Government insurance the maximum rates of the tariff. 

Do not let any of the western farmers think I haye in my 
heart a bit of prejudice in the world against the grower of 
wheat or the grower of corn or the grower of swine or cattle 
or the producer of butter. I want to see them get every dollar 
they possibly can for their products under orderly marketing, 
but when it comes to asking me to vote for a bill that will 
put the Government of the United States, with all of its 
powers, behind the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, put the 
Government with all its powers into the business of raising 
these prices up and up and up, until they are maintained 
at all times, according to the bill, so as to insure the maximum 
rates of the tariff on wheat, corn, swine, cattle, and butter, 
then I can not vote for it, gentlemen, and I have offered my 
amendment to eliminate all reference to the tariff. I hope 
a majority of the Members will vote for it, and if it is adopted, 
you will haye a much better bill, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 
Mr. CANNON. 

order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman has had an opportunity to 
present his amendment and has presented it in a very interest- 
ing way, as he always does; but in order to save the time of 
the committee, I make the point of order that the amendment 
is not in order because it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will be glad to hear just what 
is the gentleman's point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. On page 11, in section (d), as I recall it, the 
text deals with price maintenance, and the gentleman’s amend- 
ment proposes to change it by dealing with surplus control. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will 
examine my amendment, he will find it does not add any new 
language to the bill, It simply strikes out all of that part of 
the bill that refers to the tariff, and takes the other language 
in the bill and makes it apply to all of the products in exactly 
the same way. If that is not germane, I would not know how 
to draw a germane amendment, 

Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘The text says “in maintaining domestic 
prices which yield the maximum benefits of the tariff thereon.” 
That is the text which the gentleman is seeking to amend. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is the text, as a good Democrat, 
I am trying to strike out. 

Mr. CANNON. I agree with the gentleman in that position, 
but we are talking now about the parliamentary situation, 
The gentleman’s amendment, in the place of that language, 
seeks to put in this language: 


Withholding the surplus of such basic agricultural commodity and/or 
Its food products, and shall assist producers of such basie agricultural 
products in controlling the quantity in excess of the requirements for 
orderly marketing. 


In other words, to a text dealing with price maintenance 
the gentleman seeks to bring in an amendment dealing with 
surplus control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The language the gentleman from Mis- 
souri quotes is tuken from the bill. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chuir thinks the gentleman from Texas has stated the 
purport of his amendment correctly. It only attempts to put 
cotton along with other basic agricultural commodities and 
treat that commodity the same as the other basic agricultural 
commodities are treated, and to strike out of the bill the lan- 
guage which refers to the tariff. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. CANNON. The Chairman fs correct. 
that provision. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, we are proceeding with a vlew to obtain as much light 
as we can. I am sure we all heard a few moments ago the 
discussion by the gentleman from Kansas when he quoted the 
difference of 1 cent a bushel between the price of corn on the 
6th of March and the present, and I think the gentleman was 
as nearly correct in that as it is possible for him to get in our 
method of considering markets. But if I understood the gen- 
tleman's argument correctly I understood him to say this, that 
if this bill was enacted into law it would not affect corn. If 
I understood him correctly he took the position that if the 
Haugen bill was enacted into law it would not affect the price 
of corn. If I understood him correctly and if that is the con- 
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tention that he makes with this committee, then I must sub- 
mit that he and his working teammate, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Forr] are entirely in discord and disagree- 
ment on this vital question. 

I read from the Recorp of May 4 a statement by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Forr], who is working side by side 
with the gentleman from Kansas in opposition to this legisla- 
tion. On päge 8713 the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Fonr makes this statement: 


The bill is going to raise the price of corn. That is one of its chief 
purposes. It is going to raise that price up to the world price. The 
competing market on corn, by the way, Is Buenos Aires, and you have 
to find out what corn costs In Buenos Aires and add the freight from 
there to Baltimore and then the tariff of 15 cents to find out what 
the price of corn is going to be in the United States; but there is 20 
cents of freight and 15 cents of tariff, so that you have a 35-cent raiso 
in your corn price over Buenos Alres. Your cattle feeder who is now 
feeding corn will have to pay more for his corn, but your cattle 
feeder who has his cattle on the range is not going to pay a cent more 
to produce them. Then they bring them to slaughter and cach of them 
is going to get a higher price by virtue of the equalization fee, but 
the manu who has fed his cattle corn has an increased cost on his 
corn to use up the increased profits, and what is going to happen? 
People are going out of the business of feeding corn to cattle, and they 
will put them on the range and leave them there as long as they can. 


I rose to call the attention of the committee to the disagree- 
ment between the gentleman from Kansas and the gentleman 
from New Jersey as it affects the price of corn. 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUR. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. I listened to the reading of my language, ond 
I sny it is the purpose to raise the price of corn, is not that it? 

Mr. ROMJUE. The gentleman says it will raise the price 
of corn. 

Mr. FORT. The word “going” is used in its colloquial 
sense—that is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. ROMJUE. The gentleman says it is going to raise the 
price of corn. 

Mr. FORT. Is not that the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. ROMJUE. Yes; but I am calling the attention of the 
committee to the absolute disagreement between himself and 
the gentleman from Kansas, the two most active men in op- 
position to this legislation; one states that it will not raise 
the price Gf corn and the other states that it will, and the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey said that it would drive the corn- 
feeding beef producer out of business. I can not go into that 
fully for want of time, but I do not think it is true. Anyone 
who knows the cattle-feeding business knows that the cattle 
from the range are shipped into the Corn Belt, where they are 
fed for the market, and that a very small percentage of the 
beef in the United States is produced from grass. 

If the Haugen bill will increase the price of corn, and I 
think it will, it will also increase the price of cattle and beef, 
because the bill applies to cattle as well as corn, and that is 
what the farmer needs, a higher price for his products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there can be 
no question as to the price of corn, the gentleman from Kansas 
has stated the price correctly. The price of corn I quoted yes- 
terday in Chicago was 77 cents. The price in Argentina is 75 
cents and the export tux 1 cent. The tariff is 15 cents and the 
transportation 1144 cents making 2514 cents above the Chicago 
price of corn. As I stated yesterday, the price varied 15 cents 
from the time Congress convened to this time. I understand 
that the reporter took it down from the 4th of March to this 
time, which is not the fact. The price was 15 cents from the 
time Congress convened until a few days ago. 

While the convention was being held at Des Moines corn ad- 
vanced 4 cents, and I believe about 4 cents the day after. It 
is down now to about 74 cents. Here is the report from the 
Department of Labor, and the ayerage market price in March, 
1926, was 74.1 cents, which is 22.2 cents below the ratio price 
for March. There can be no question about the price, and if 
the gentleman doubts the statements I have made he can refer 
to the Argentine Embassy and ascertain. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPHTH. I understand that the gentleman says 
that the price of corn in Buenos Aires is lower than it is here. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Seventy-five cents there and 77 at Chicago. 

Mr. HUDSPHTH. We raise a surplus of corn in this coun- 
try, do we not? 


Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 
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country like the gentleman from Iowa and would buy their 
steers in Canada and their corn in Argentine, it would not raise 
the price of corn here, would it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. If you would do what? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If everybody went to Argentina and 
bought corn, as the chairman of this committee does with steers 
in Cunada, it would not raise the price of corn in this country. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman from Iowa bought feeders 
and feeds his own corn. The purpose of this bill 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Oh, I know the purpose of the bill, but 
what is the purpose of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will tell the gentleman what the purpose 
of the bill is. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, 
bill is. 

Mr, HAUGEN. 
answer him? s 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The purpose of this bill is to giye the 
farmer the benefit of the protective tariff, and the gentleman 
is opposed to it. As I pointed out to him yesterday, it would 
help the cattle raisers by several millions of dollars. There 
is the difference of opinion, The gentleman is not in favor 
of giving the farmers the benefit of the protective tariff now 
upon our statute books. 

Mr. HUDSVETH. I yoted for the tariff that we have already 
given them. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman will kindly make his speech 
in his own time. I believe the farmer is entitled to the benefit 
of the laws upon our statute books. What is the trouble? 
The six and a half million farmers scattered all over this broad 
land are unable to organize to pool their whole production, 
and as a result we are trying now to make it possible for 
them to pool the whole production and to sell it—to sell for 
domestic consumption at the American price leyel, and to sell 
part abroad at the world price level, and at the end average 
up the price and thus materially advance the price of the whole 
production. [Applause.] 

In that way we will benefit the corn growers by $752,955,000 
for this year, and for last year we would have given them 
$522,627,500 and for the year before $888,498,500, but the 
geutieman says not. That is the only difference between us, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am going to quote to the gentleman from 
some one whom I believe he will accept as fair authority—the 
gentleman who had the honor and the distinction of writing 
the Democratic platform, of the State of Missouri, a very excel- 
lent gentleman, Mr. Hirth. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I know him. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let me tell the gentleman what he says in 
response to a question by me about the tariff, printed on pages 
174 and 175 of part 5, serial C, of the hearings: 


Mr. HIRTH. Mr. Chairman, you certainly know that it is not our 
intention to leave the tarif out * * it was not intended in that 
way. 


What next? 


Mr. Hirn. Unquestionably we can not protect a domestic market 
against a world market that is below our cost of production without a 
tarif. 


And again: 


Mr. Hiern. Surely, Mr. Chairman, you can not be asking that ques- 
tion of me seriously * . 


And again: S 
Mr. Hinrn. Of course it is absurd to discuss it. 


And here we have our Democratic friends saying, “ No; down 
with the tariff; by no means shall the farmer have the benefit 
of the tariff while we have it on our statute books.“ If von are 
not going to give them the benefit of the tariff, the next ques- 
tion may be to repeal our tariff laws, to throw the gates wide 
open to foreign production. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
To throw them wide open to foreign production and labor, and 
the prices can be leveled in that way. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. 


But I know what the purpose of the 


Will the gentleman please give me time to 


T regret I have not the time. No one 


has suggested that. The farmers have not come here and asked | 
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to reduce the standard of living. They are as proud of your suc- 
cess as anyone, aud yet you gentlemen are opposed to giving 
them one cent, or a fraction of a cent, on a loaf of bread. We 
have closed the gates, and by the latest available report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics the index union scale of wages has 
gone up to about 255 for May, 1925, as compared to the index 
number of ull commodities 160, for March, 1926, and yet you say 
no; that the farmer shall be made to suffer as he has in the 
past. During the war they planted and they sacrificed. They 
were told, “ Sell your wheat for $2 a bushel.” Italy guaranteed 
$4.44 for the 1919 crop; France, $3.84; Holland, $3.30; Switzer- 
land, $3.18; and Norway, $4.09; and $70,000,000 was taken and 
put into the Treasury, and it is there, and ail that is asked is to 
give the producer an opportunity to take the benefit of our 
tariff laws as promised them in our party platforms, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think this ought to do for a while. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Let us have a little more. The gentleman 
stated yesterday that under this bill there was put into the 
pockets of the cattlemen $760,000,000. That is a considerable 
sum. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will give the gentleman the exact figures. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman did not give me an ex- 
planation of why yesterday. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will give the gentleman the exact figures. 
What year does the gentleman ask for? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman said it wonld put each 
year into the pockets of the cattlemen $760,000,000. 

Mr. HAUGEN. For the year 1924, $284,658,400; for 1925, 
$332,078,400; a total for the two years of $616,736,800 net 
after paying the equalization fee. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman base that on the rise 
in price under this bill oyer the present price of cattle? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is taking the benefit of the tariff if the 
bill had been in operation. That is what they will get next 
year if the gentleman will join with us. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. The gentleman is referring now to the 
tariff that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] is going 
to put on? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am referring to the tariff on the statute 
books—3 cents a pound for beef and 1 cent a pound for lard. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is the present tariff. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We are not raising the tariff. 
gentleman has reference to an embargo. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk reud as follows: 


On page 10, Unes 13 to 23. after the word “requirements,” strike 
out all down to and including the word “product” in line 23; and 
on page 11, lines 7 and 8, strike out the following words: “ which 
yield the maximum benefit of the tariff thereon.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not a substitute to my amend- 
ment. My amendment, if the Chair will recall, begins on page 
10, line 3, after the period, and strikes out all the balance of 
the line and the balance of the page, whereas the gentleman's 
amendment only begins in line 13, I believe. I make the 
point of order it is not a substitute. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, the difference between this 
amendment is, the gentleman from Texas strikes out the entire 
page and rewrites it practically he says. As the bill now 
stands with the language I strike out I want to strike out the 
objectionable language and leave the bill as it is. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The trouble about the gentleman's 
language is, if he strikes out it would not make my provision 
applicable to wheat, corn, swine, cattle, and butter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas is more in the 
nature of a perfecting amendinent, and the gentleman’s pro- 
posed amendment ought to come later after the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas has been dispesed of. The 
rule does not proyide for offering a substitute to the original 
amendment. The rule provides for the offering of an amend- 
ment to the amendment and then an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. The Chair will sustain the point of order, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I offer my amendment as a perfecting 
amendment to that of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I make the point of order that it 
could not be offered until the amendment now pending is 
disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The yote will come upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas, 


I take it the 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman from Texas offered to strike 
out a whole page. Is it not in order to perfect that page before 
his amendment applies? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman has a perfecting amend- 
ment to make preceding the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas—— 

Mr, BARKLEY. But the amendment which I have offered is 
designed to perfect the language as it is written. 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems to the Chair that that argu- 
ment might be directed against the motion of the gentleman 
from Texas, and if the committee agrees with the gentle- 
man from Kentucky and votes down the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas, then the motion of the gentleman will be in 
order. 

Mr. DAVIS. May we have the Black amendment reported? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. JONES. I understand the gentleman has withdrawn 
that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the request to 
have the amendment reported again has been withdrawn. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say just 
a word on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. The argument for orderly marketing and for stabiliz- 
ing the price of cotton is just as applicable to wheat and corn 
as it is to cotton. One of the purposes of the Haugen Dill is 
to make effective the tariff on agricultural products. There 
is no tariff on cotton. Manifestly, it is impossible to make a 
tariff effective on cotton. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit 
this observation: From 55 to 65 per cent of cotton is exported, 
and an argument for a tariff on cotton generally is not the 
same as an argument for a tariff on wheat. But if I can get 
the attention of the committee for just a moment, I want to 
remind you also that all cotton is not of the same staple, and 
I want to say this, that there are certain staples of cotton 
produced in the United States on which the tariff could be 
made just as effective as it is on wheat or as it is on corn, 
and in support of that statement I remind the committee that 
there is produced in the United States annually an average of 
about 800,000 bales of long-staple cotton. That production is 
confined to the Mississippi Delta, parts of Arkansas, and parts 
of Louisiana, Arizona, and California. I remind you also that 
about 75 per cent of the production of long-staple cotton is con- 
sumed in the United States and that only about 25 per cent is 
exported. Therefore we have this situation: In the case of 
wheat about 20 to 25 per cent is exported. There is a turiff 
on wheat, and the president of the largest staple cotton co- 
operative association in the United States, which is located in 
my district, has advised me that unlen there is a tariff of at 
least 10 cents a pound on staple cotton no benefit can accrue 
to staple cotton under the pending bill. If it were not subject 
to a point of order, Mr. Chairman, in order that the Haugen 
bill might be made as effective on staple cotton as on wheat, 
an amendment should be adopted as follows: 


There is hereby levied a duty or tariff of 19 cents per pound on all 
cotton haying a staple of 1 inches or more in length imported into 
the United States, 


Since it is under the rules impossible to so amend the bill 
as to provide for a tariff on long-staple cotton, and inasmuch 
as it is intended to give agricultural products a square deal 
in the proposed legislation, I respectfully submit, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, that in fairness to all 
production of cotton, wheat, and corn, the question of the 
tariff ought to be eliminated, and no statesman or economist 
ean successfully deny the proposition that the matter of 
stabilizing the market on cotton and of orderly marketing as 


applied to cotton can not with equal force be applied to wheat 
and corn. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Of course, there are different 
qualities of wheat, and very little of the high quality of wheat 
is exported. I do not know as to the export of the high quality 
of wheat. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I said that if we accept as sound 
the proposition that a tariff on a product like wheat, of which 
we export 25 per cent, is sound, then I respectfully submit 
that with equal force the argument ought to apply to long- 
staple cotton, about 25 per cent of which is exported and 
goes into the markets of the world in competition with the 
ri aa of Peru and Egypt. [Applause and cries of 
oe 0 e U 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes 65. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
which the Clerk has at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BARKLEY: Page 10, line 13, after the 
word “requirements,” strike out all down to and including the word 
“product” in line 23; and on page 11, lines, 7 and 8, strike out the 
following words: “which yield the maximum bencfits of the tariff 
thereon.” 


Mr. HAUGEN. 
on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa reserve 
the point of order or make it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I make it. The amendment, as I understand 
it, Mr, Chairman, has been voted on three times, 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Iowa makes the 
point of order, the Chair would be glad to hear it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The same amendment practically has been 
voted on twice. 

Mr, BARKLEY. The gentleman from Iowa makes the point 
of order that the amendment bas been voted on twice. But 
this amendment has not been offered before, and has not been 
voted on at all. It has not been offered by anybody before. 
It simply strikes out certain language without inserting any- 
thing. It has not been voted on before. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Reserving a point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, the only difference between the gentleman's amendment 
and that of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] is this: 
The amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas struck 
out everything beginning with line 3 down to the next page on 
line 13, 1 think, and then he reoffered it, eliminating just 
exactly what the gentleman from Kentucky now secks to strike 
out separately. I think that for all intents and purposes the 
Barkley amendment is identical with the Black amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] includes other 
material provisions, among them a provision making no dis- 
tinction between cotton and other basie agricultural commodi- 
ties. The amendment which the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY] has offered simply provides for striking out the 
tariff as affecting the product. The Chair overrules the point 
of order, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I desire to say simply that I haye offered this amend- 
ment, not for the purpose of precipitating a debate on the merits 
of the tariff, because, regardless of our position on that eco- 
nomic tax question, I am cooperating with the real friends of 
agriculture here and the farmers who desire to see beneficial 
legislation enacted; but I have offered the amendment after 
consulting the friends of this bill on both sides of the House, 
including some members of the Committee on Agriculture. I 
trust that the amendment can be accepted by the committee, 
and if not accepted in whole by the committee it may be 
supported by members of the committee who are friendly to 
this legislation. I have been assured by gentlemen on both 
sides of the House who want real legislation for the benefit of 
agriculture that the inclusion of this language in the bill con- 
fers no benefit whatever upon those designed to be benefited by 
the legislation and that its elimination will not in any way 
hurt those who are involved in the legislation which we are 
seeking to pass in their behalf. 

Now, if that be true, that the inclusion of this language is 
of no real benefit and that Its elimination does no harm to the 
bill and the friends of the bill and those intended to be bene- 
fited, I see no reason why it ought to remain in the bill. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER. The amendment of the gentleman in no way 
restricts the discretionary power of the board, does it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not. 

Mr. GARBER. And it would remove the objections that are 
being made to it and which are Hable to cause its veto by the 
President if it should reach the President? 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘There have been four objections urged 
against this bill. They have been urged by some in good faith, 


I offer the amendment 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
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by many Members. They may have been used by some who are 
opposed to the legislation as an excuse for their opposition to 
the legislation. In many cases these objections have been urged 
in good faith. One has been the compulsory equalization fee, 
which has been to some extent corrected by the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. Another 
has been an embargo, which is to be eliminated by an amend- 
ment which is to be offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Havcen]. Another objection, and a legitimate objection, has 
heen the artificial and arbitrary yardstick which this bill in- 
cludes and which its friends, both in and out of the House, 
say will not help the farmer and, therefore, ought not to have 
been in it from the beginning. If these are stumbling blocks 
in the way of the real friends of agricultural relief and if its 
inclusion benefits nobody, I ask why it is continued to be used 
as a stumbling block to those who desire to help pass real legis- 
lation in behalf of the farmers? 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. As I understand, the gentleman’s 
amendment strikes out the language on page 10, from lines 
18 to 23, after the word “ requirements.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That certainly would make it neces- 
sary to rewrite a good portion of the bill immediately prior 
to that. There is one thing sure, that the provision which the 
gentleman seeks to strike out in no way can injure the cotton 
people, and this board, which will have charge of these opera- 
tions, will only have such powers as are expressly given to 
the board by this law. Now, then, if you remove this pro- 
vision this board will be without any authority at all to fix 
the amount of the equalization fee, because there will be no 
authority left in the bill to do it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is nothing in this amendment that 
takes away from the board any authority it possesses. It 
simply provides that as a guidepost this artificial tariff which 
is provided in the bill shall not be used as a yardstick for the 
fixing of prices of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman know of any in- 
dividual Member of the House who will vote for this bill if 
your amendment is adopted and who will yote against it 
without the adoption of your amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I do not care to name the Members of 
the House. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I do not ask the gentleman to do that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do; yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I might say that I know of a number 
whose attitude would be just the opposite. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the gentleman will have to be 
governed by his own conscience in that regard. But I do 
know that the adoption of this amendment would enable a 
number of gentlemen, who can not vote for the bill if this 
is left in, to support the bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If this yardstick is taken out 
then what sort of a yardstick will there be left in order to 
guide and control the board in putting into effect these various 
propositions? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, the yardstick would be, of course, 
subject to the discretion of the board in determining world 
conditions and the amount of the surplus of a given product on 
band. That is the yardstick provided in the matter of cotton. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But does not the gentleman 
think there should be some sort of a yardstick laid down by 
Congress to control and to guide the board in its deliberation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think that this sort of a yardstick 
ought to be laid down when it is purely artificial, You might 
as well say you could put in any figure. It is arbitrary and 
artificial, and Congress might with equal justice adopt any 
other yardstick which would be arbitrary and artificial. 
I think the board ought to be left with discretion as to its own 
yardstick and such as it might see fit to adopt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

We have come to an important place in the discussion of 
this bill, and I do want to try to do away with a little bit of 
misunderstanding which I believe exists with reference to what 
the provisions that are sought to be stricken out really do. 
I regret to be informed that there seem to be a few—but I think 
a very few—men who have been supporting the principles of 
the Haugen bill who are disposed to follow what they may 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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think is somewhat of an expedient move in striking out this 
language. By doing that, as has been so plainly pointed out by 
the gentleman from South Dakota in his question to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, the author of the amendment, you elimi- 
nate the principal yardstick which is set out as an instruction 
to the board; you eliminate the instruction which is given to 
the board that amounts to anything, and I think I can show 
you later that the adoption of the amendment as proposed by 
the gentleman from Kentucky would do the very opposite thing 
from what this bill is intended to do, 

Under the terms of the bill as drawn what must be found 
before this board shall establish an operating period? ‘They 
must find, first, that there is a surplus above domestie require- 
ments. They must find, next, under the bill as drawn—and this 
is an important part of it—that the price in the principal mar- 
ket of the United States is materially lower than the price in 
the principal export markets of the principal competing coun- 
try, plus the tariff and plus the cost of transportation. That is 
the second thing they must find. Then, under the amendment 
we adopted a couple of days ago they must find that a substan- 
tial number of cooperatives in a certain commodity are in favor 
of establishing an operating period upon such commodity. 

Those are the only things that must be found before they 
establish an operating period, but each of them is a necessary 
prerequisite. 

The error has been made by a great many who have taken the 
floor, including the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], that this board is 
given instructions to maintain a domestic price equal to the 
world price plus the tariff and plus the cost of transportation. 
That provision is not in the bill at all. 

Mr. McSWAIN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I will be glad to yield a little later, but I 
want to debate this in a connected way. 

That feature is not in this bill at all. It is true that when the 
finding is made that the price is not the world price, plus the 
tariff, plus the cost of transportation, and when these other 
things are found by the board, then they are to commence an 
operating period; but there is not one single word of instruc- 
tion in the bill to the board to the effect that they shall main- 
tain or attempt to maintain a domestic price, plus the tariff, 
plus the cost of transportation. The only place where there is 
any instruction as to the price it is to try to maintain is in the 
words which the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is 
seeking to strike out of this bill, the words in lines 7 and 8 on 
page 11; that is, domestic prices “which yield the maximum 
benefits of the tariff thereon.’ 

The legislative guide, therefore, after an operating period has 
been declared, is a mandate to the board to so conduct business 
that it will provide for the domestic producers of these crops or 
products the world price plus the tariff, if it is possible to do 
so. ‘Transportation costs are not included. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes; I will yield now. 

Mr. McSWALN. Does the gentleman in his study of this 
matter believe that this bill will help the cotton farmer also? 

Mr. BURTNESS. So the cotton people tell me, and 1 take 
their word for that. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman has studied this question 
very broadly—— 

Mr. BURTNESS. I am not now discussing the merits in so 
far as they affect the cotton people. I think operation under 
the bill will tend to stabilize the price of cotton, but, of course, 
the bill recognizes that a different guide, a different yardstick, 
and a different purpose must be used and maintained in con- 
nection with cotton than that which is used and maintained 
with reference to crops or products on which we have a tariff. 

Mr. McSWAIN, I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: What is the yardstick that this bill lays down to 
guide the board in determining a reasonable and proper and 
fair price of cotton? 

Mr. BURTNESS. There is no definite one, and the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] tries by his amendment to 
make the bill with reference to every other product aud crop 
subject to the same situation. He refuses te recognize the dif- 
ference between them, due to the existence of a tariff on all but 
cotton. 

To you on the Democratic side let me emphasize that the 
words eliminated by the proposed amendment do not say 
“which yield the benefits of a protective tariff”; nothing of 
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that kind. Where fs my genial friend from Texas [Mr. Hups- 
PETH], who was here a few moments ago, or any of the rest of 
you who have voted at times in the past to impose tariff duties 
on farm products? Here is Mr. BLANTON. Why has he voted to 
put a tariff on farm products? Why, it was for the sole pur- 
pose of reflecting the amount of that tariff into the price that 
is received by the producers of his district and the producers 
of that product throughout the country, is not that right? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was to give the farmers a fair share 
of the $500,000,000 we collect through the customhouses and 
not give it all to New England. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And the only way vou could give it to 
them at that time, as you deemed it advisable, was to give them 
a tariff, because that tariff would in your opinion be reflected 
into the price of the product to the producer, is not that correct? 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course. There is no other reason. So 
nll this bill does is to make that the ideal for the board, 
so as to make it possible for the farmer to get such a price, 
whether the tariff so reflected be a high protective tariff, a 
low protective tariff, or some other kind of tariff, and surely 
that is fair. Free trade or protection is therefore not involved. 
We simply take the tariff as it is at any given time. 

If you climinate that provision, how can the producers of 
this country, when they want an operating period established, 
go to the board and ask them to do something? What would 
be their argument? The situation in the bill would be this: 
If the board is established and if the wheat farmer or the 
hog producer or anybody else, when he examines the markets 
throughout the country and throughout the world, finds that 
the markets here are such that he is not getting the benefit 
of the protective tariff or the tariff for revenue only or whatever 
other tariff may be on the statute books, he then has an argu- 
ment, and he goes to the members of the board and says, 
Here, Mr. Board Member, this is our situation. The world 
price is so-and-so. Congress has declared by statute that 
the producers of this particular product are entitled to the 
tariff of so much. We are not getting any of the benefit of 
that tariff in our domestic price at the present time. ‘The 
product is controlled entirely by the world market, and, there- 
fore, it is necessary, and it is your duty under the law, if we 
desire it, to start in on an operating period.” 

Why else is it very important to put in this provision? 
It is necessary for them to know what they are to attempt 
to do when they fix, as they must fix at the beginning of the 
operating period, the equalization fee which they are to charge. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I have hardly the time now, but I will 
yield later, if I can get more time. 

In the case of wheat, for instance, and I am using this simply 
by way of illustration, in round figures the tariff is 40 cents. 
One-fourth of the wheat will have to go into the export trade. 
It the guide is to bring the price of wheat up 40 cents, they 
will know that the equalization fee will need to be about one- 
fourth of the total amount, or 10 cents. If you have not given 
them any other guide, if you turn them loose and say nothing 
in the law, they will not know whether they are supposed to 
raise the price 2 cents or 20 cents or $1 or by any other figure. 
Let us be specific in this bill. Let us tell them what we want 
them to try to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has again expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I hate to object to this request, but it seems to me if we could 
avoid a lot of these meaningless questions propounded here 
we could get along on a whole lot less time. I am not going 
to object this time, but I am going to serve notice now that 
hereafter I shall object to some of these requests. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I wonder if there will be any time granted to anybody 
else to speak on this bill. I have not said anything with re- 
spect to the bill and I would like to haye some time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
question? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I wish to say that I think the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky is offered for the 
purpose of trying to make friends for this bill. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr. BURTNESS.. I do not dispute that, though I may not 
agree as to probable results, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Then let me ask the gentleman 
this question: This bill proyides a method for selecting the 
personnel of the board, which gives every reasonable assurance 
that the board so selected will be composed of friends of the 
farmer? 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is the purpose of its provisions. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And, after all, it is the personnel 
of the board who will determine whether this act, if passed, 
will be effective. Now, the gentleman read from page 10 of 
the bill these words: 


And that the price of any such commodity of food product in any 
principal market of the United States is materially lower than the 
price thereof In the principal export market— 


And so forth. In other words, before the board can make 
this bill effective it must find that the price abroad is mate- 
rially less than here; and in thus using the word “ materially” 
you thereby clothe the board with a broad discretionary power 
in the stabilization of prices on such products. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, it must have some discretion. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In other words, if the price was 
only moderately less the board is not given the power to put in 
motion certain provisions of the bill. So in using the word 
“ materially ” you thereby clothe the board with discretion. If 
the board, composed of friends selected from a small list sub- 
mitted by farmers, is clothed with a broad discretion in the 
mutter of establishing a fair and remunerative price, why 
should you be uneasy as to what they will do? Why not trust 
them to do what is fair in the matter of maintaining proper and 
just prices on the farm products which this bill seeks to protect? 

Mr. BURTNESS. We do not know who will be on the board, 
and the board is entitled to know what is in the mind of Con- 
gress. We should not leave the board in the dark. We are 
the Representatives of the people of the country, and for their 
protection and the protection of everyone we ought to give some 
sort of a mandate to the board as to what we expect it to 
accomplish and as to when we feel it would be justified to oper- 
ate on any crop. 

Now, what is in our minds as to what price the farmer is 
to get? Do not forget that the farmers realize that every addi- 
tional bushel of wheat or of corn or additional meat products 
may directly affect the world market, whether we have this 
bill or do not have it. This country has never provided a tariff 
on farm products that is any higher than the difference be- 
tween the cost of production in this country and abroad. Now, 
then, is it unfair in trying to set up this machinery to say 
that the tariff rate is the additional amount we want reflected 
to the farmers in this country above the world price when the 
board establishes an operating period? 

Another important matter: Even if the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is adopted in principle, he does not mean to say that he 
wants to leave the language on page 11 as he does leave it. 
The language as he leaves it if you eliminate the words is an 
instruction to do what? To maintain “ domestic prices.” Why, 
good Lord, the very purpose of the bill is to make it possible 
to have a higher price, so far as the domestic consumption is 
concerned, in export surplus crops—that is, a different price 
from what we talk about usually as the “domestic price.” 
Generally speaking, as to some of the crops the domestic price 
is the world price less the cost of transportation. I submit 
to all of you that before you vote for the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kentucky you examine very carefully the 
language found in lines 6 and 7. During such operations the 
board shall assist in doing what? “In maintaining domestic 
prices.“ Do you want to maintain 50-cent corn in Iowa by 
legislation? I think not. Let us vote down the amendment 
and tell the hoard to try to maintain prices at the world price 
plus the tariff. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Barkiey) there were 55 ayes and 73 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, FORT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 13, line 4, strike out subparagraph (g) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(g) In entering into such agreements the board shall not discrimi- 
nate between any persons engaged in handling, buying, selling, storing, 
or processing any such basic agricultural commodity or any food prod- 
uct thereof, but shall offer to enter into such agreements on equal or 
equivalent terms wlth any and/or all such persons so engaged.” 
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Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, the bill as introduced and before 
the House contemplates the possibility of the board entering 
into contracts to carry out its provisions through three dif- 
ferent classes of organizations. The first of these classes is 
cooperative associations engaged in the handling of commodi- 
ties. The second of these classes is corporations or associa- 
tions created by two or more of such cooperatives, and the 
third is persons engaged in processing the commodity. By 
the bill, in the clauses relating to definitions, the term “per- 
0 menns “individual, partnership, corporation, or associa- 
tion.” 

In subparagraph (g) as presented to the House the board is 
limited to this extent: 


(gs) If the board is of the opinion that there are two or more co- 
operstive associations capable of carrying out any such agreements, the 
hoard, in entering Into such agreements, shall not discriminate un- 
reusouably against any such association and in favor of any other such 
associntion, 


The amendment which I have introduced provides that the 
board may not discriminate between any persons—which under 
the language of the bill includes cooperative associations, in- | 
dividuals, or corporations—may not discriminate between any 
persons whatever in the making of these contracts, but that it 
must recognize and must enter into these contracts with any- 
body in the food business who is willing to make a contract 
upon equal or equivalent terms. 

As I have already explained to the House, this bill as it is 
now drawn proposes to enable this board to create an abso- 
lute monopoly of the food business and of the cotton business 
of America if it so chooses. <As the bill is now drawn it will 
permit this board, if it so desires, to select Washburn-Crosby 
and refuse to recognize Pillsbury, to select Armour and refuse 
to recognize Swift, to select one farmer's elevator in a town 
and refuse to recognize another. It proposes in its present 
state to put out of business every independent handler of food 
in America to whom it does not give a contract. The amend- 
ment that I am offering here to-day is for the purpose of pre- 
venting any discrimination, of insuring to the men who now are 
engaged in the various food trades the preservation of their 
business against attack by the Government. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yicla? 

Mr. FORT. Ves. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And the way the bill is now 
drawn it would permit them to place the whole export trade in 
a given commodity in the hands of one corporation or of one 
individual. 

Mr. FORT. Or of one cooperative. In the shape the bill is 
now this board may, if it chooses, give over the entire food 
business or the entire cotton business of America to a single 
organization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. The text provides that the board shall not 
discriminate between associations. The amendment which the 
gentleman proposes provides that the board shall not discrimi- 
nate between persons, I think it will be conceded that it is 
not germane. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I understood the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jersey, he uses the words 
“ associations, cooperatives,” and adds to them the word “ per- 
sons.” 

Mr. FORT. No; that is not correct. I used the word“ per- 
sons,” which is subsequently defined in the bill itself as inclnd- 
ing persons, individuals, corporations, or cooperative associa- 
tions. 

Mr. CANNON. Which makes it a general term, and it is a 
well-established rule that you can not amend a specific pro- 
vision with a general provision. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman mean to 
gay that a paragraph in a bill which is drawn specifically can 
not be amended by the Committee of the Whole by making it 
general and extending its provisions? 

Mr. CANNON. You can offer any amendment if it is ger- 
mane. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
man yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. This provision is put in here for 
the purpose of giving the board the choice between two co- 
operative associations or of producers. 

Mr. CANNON. Exactly. 


Mr. Chairman, will thè gentle- 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman from New Jersey 
secks to amend it so as to broaden it and compel the board to 
make a choice between persons, corporations, and associations, 
and in that way extends and broadens the bill to where it 
brings within the provisions of the section a class not intended 
by the section at all. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; and is certainly not germane. 

Mr. DICKINSON of iowa. Andis not germane, 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, on page 11 this same section, in 
subparagraph (d) uses the word “persons” as those with 
whom these contracts may be made. This is a subparagraph 
in the same section which I seck to amend, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. T understood the gentleman to 
say tlint he used the word “person” and then that it was 
defined in the language of the bill itself, 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And the gentleman said it in- 
cluded cooperatives. I think the gentleman is mistaken, If 
he will turn to page 22 he will see that the word “person” is 
defined to include on “individual, partnership, corporation, or 
association,” and in a paragraph of the bill just once removed 
from thit there is the specific definition of cooperative associa- 
tions, so that by a fair construction of the bill it does not come 
under the word “ person.” 

Mr. FORT, Would not “all associations” inclnde coopera- 
tive associations? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not where there is an express 
definition of cooperatives. There is a definition in the bill on 
page 82, paragraph (h) of the term “ cooperative association.” 

Mr. FORT. I appreciate that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And above that there is the 
definition of the word “person.” Therefore a cooperative as- 
sociation, having a separate definition, would not come under 
the construction of the word “ person.” > 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. This entire 
section is a limitation upon the board. Subsection (e) pro- 
vides for the making of these agreements with others than 
cooperative associations. The amendment which the gentle- 
man from New Jersey has submitted is a limitation upon the 
board's action, perhaps somewhat broader than that in para- 
graph (g) as it now stands, but it seems to the Chair that he 
would not be warranted in ruling the amendment out of order 
upon the ground that it is not germane, That would be a very 
narrow construction of the rule. The Chair therefore overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, if this bill is 
going into effect and ull of these great commodities are placed 
in the control of the board and the expenses of the board are 
to be paid out of the Public Treasury—the bill now provides 
that—it seems to me that under these circumstances the board 
should be prevented from operating so as to discriminate against 
any particular individual, cooperative organization, or corpora- 
tion. There has been built up in this country in the past 50 
years a great marketing system. It makes possible the move- 
ment of these commodities following the harvesting of the 
crop. The movement of the crop on these commodities involves 
an outlay of hundreds of millions of dolars annually. One 
of our tasks is to improve our marketing system so as to more 
orderly murket these commodities. Now, then, that being the 
problem the board in attempting to solve that problem ought 
not to have the power to wreck each and eyery piece of exist- 
ing machinery by discriminating against the existing indi- 
viduals and corporations now engaged in the marketing of 
these commodities. The ultimate effect of this discrimination 
would be to force them out of business. Such a course would 
not afford any relief to the furtiers. It would have the oppo- 
site effect. It seems to me that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey is sound. Not only is it sound, 
but fair. There should not be power in the Government to 
discriminate among taxpayers. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The purpose of this bill is to 
encourage cooperative producers’ associations in marketing 
their products to the best advantage. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. In order to do that you have to 
carry the machinery clear through. Now, the gentleman wants 
to do the same thing by this amendment that is now being 
done, That is this: He wants to say to these associations, 
“Here is this machinery. When you want to export or handle 
this in a way for the protection of the producer you have got 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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to come in and protect the fellow who is not protecting the 
farmer now.” That is what we do not want to do in the bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am not so concerned in pro- 
tecting the interests of the man who claims to be in the business 
of looking after the farmer. I want to see the actual producer 
or grower himself protected. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. That is what we are doing here. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That may be or may not be the 
case. I want the man in charge of the selling 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman wants the export 
corporation which has been skinning the farmers for years to 
be given a life lense under this bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not a fact that if there are two institu- 
tions in a locality where there is a surplus of products and 
the cooperatives heretofore haye handled 50 per cent of that 
surplus and the independent operator 50 per cent that this 
bill automatically puts the independent out of business every 
year? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; and gives the cooperative 
a monopoly of the business in that locality. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is not this the fact, that the remedies that 
they are endeavoring to bring about is for the farmer to get 
the foreign price plus the tariff? And is it not a fact that if the 
local operator will purchase 50 per cent of the product of a 
community plus the tariff he gets the benefit of the operation 
under the bill, withont any discrimination under its operation? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Exactly. 

Cooperative marketing has worked fairly well as to some 
conimodities. It should be encouraged, There is grave doubt 
as to how it will work out on wheat and other world-wide 
staples, The North Dakota wheat pool, for example, in 1924, 
I believe, had an expense of around 12 or 13 cents per bushel. 
This was about double the charge to the farmer by the 
independent companies. A southwest pool of Oklahoma for 
1924-25 handled over 8,000,060 bushels. Their expense was 
about 13 cents per bushel for marketing. In Minnesota we had 
a potato pool or cooperative last year. The price of potatoes 
was high last year. Everything was favorable to the success 
of the effort, But the farmers placing their potatoes with the 
cooperative or pool received net about 18 cents per hundred 
pounds, while those outside of the pool who marketed through 
independent agencies received a net price per hundred far in 
excess of that. If the cooperative or pool is efficiently run it 
requires no discrimination to succeed. If it is not, it does not 
deserve to succeed. Competition will maintain efiiciency in the 
marketing agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The guestion is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Page 11, line 5, 
after the word “marketing,” insert the following: “And in maintaln- 
ing domestic prices for cotton at levels which shall bear the same ratio 
of increase in price as in the case of the average of increase in price 
of other basic commodities under this act. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee. This bill under subdivision (d), to which my 
amendment is offered, sets up two standards of handling agri- 
cultural products. One of those standards applies to cotton, 
and the other standard applies to corn, wheat, swine, cattle, 
and some other agricultural commodities. If Congress is to 
deal with the great subject of agriculture it ought to deal with 
it in a broad, sympathetic manner, and not discriminate as 
hetween products of the farm. This bill is brought before the 
House and gentlemen who are supporting it say it is not a 
sectional bill, that it is a. national bill. And they offer it 
because they say that agriculture is a basic industry, abso- 
lutely essential to the welfare of the whole Nation, and there- 
fore legislation in behalf of agriculture is justified because it 
is a national problem. But when it comes, my friends, to set- 
ting up the manner of treatment as to basic agricultural com- 
modities, what does the bill do? The one great money crop, 
the cotton crop, the crop that is greater than all the others 
from the standpoint of exportable surplus, when it comes to 
cotton the committee says, The board shall assist in orderly 
marketing.” 

In the case of cotton all that the bill proposes to do is to 
“assist in orderly marketing,’ but in the case of corn and 
wheat it proposes to artificially raise the price of both and pay 
for the increase out of the Treasury and the equalization fund 
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on those products. What justification is there for any different 
treatment as between cotton and corn? Here is one row of cot- 
ton in a field, and on the other side of the fence, on the other 
side of the road, is a row of corn. By what standard of mens- 
urement is it just and fair to say, We will treat cotton on 
one side of the road by one standard of measurement and we 
will treat corn from the district of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Wittrams], who is on the committee, from another 
standpoint and by another standard of measurement,” which 
will hoist it up in price, while cotton is to be left to the tender 
mercies of “orderly marketing“ ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. May I bave 10 minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes more, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The reason for the difference in the 
handling of cotton and of corn is because on cotton there is 
no tariff and on corn there is a tariff of 15 cents a bushel. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Also, under the flexible provisions of 
the tariff law the President could increase the tariff on corn 
7% cents more, making it 22% cents, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. There is also a tariff of 42 cents 
a bushel on wheat. I am glad the gentleman from South 
Dakota asked me that question. I have had him in mind for 
some time, because last week, when he spoke on this bill—and 
his speech is in the Recorp—he said, “I do not expect this 
board to do much with cotton,” or words to that effect. What 
the gentleman proposes is to do something for wheat in South 
Dakota. He is not interested in cotton. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. What I said was that no part of the 
money intended for the equalization fee is going to be used for 
cotton, It is for loan purposes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman from South 
Dakota will keep on talking, we shall get the truth on this 
question. It will creep out. If you are not going to help the 
farmers who produce cotton, what are you going to do? You 
are going to have an equalization fee on cotton, a Federal tax 
on every bale to go into the equalization fund. Are you going 
to raise the price of cotton? No. Are you going to raise the 
price of corn? Yes. Are you going to raise the price of wheat? 
Yes, How? By taking the price of wheat and corn in the 
United States, and if that domestic price is lower than the 
foreign or export price plus the tariff of 42 cents a bushel on 
wheat and 15 cents a bushel on corn, and transportation, then 
this board will begin artificially to increase the price of wheat 
and corn by purchases until the price is raised in the case of 
wheat 42 cents a bushel and corn 15 cents a bushel plus freight 
above the export price. 

Now, what will my amendment do? It provides that not only 
shall the board aid in the orderly marketing of cotton but it 
shall endeavor to do the same thing with reference to cotton 
in seeking to maintain the domestic price as it does with refer- 
ence to wheat and corn. And I want somebody to tell me one 
renson why corn and wheat should be artificially boosted in 
price by a subsidy from the Treasury, and when it comes to 
cotton all you promise to do is to treat it politely and say, 
“We want you to market it in an orderly manner.” 

My friends, if we should produce 16,000,000 bales of cotton 
this Federal board would have the power to determine what 
“orderly marketing” means, because there is no definition in 
this bill of what “orderly marketing” is. The Federal board 
might say that “orderly marketing” is to go ahead and feed it 
into the market at once, 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. You are not only going to boost 
the price of wheat by the amount of the tariff plus the trans- 
portation, but they would buy up all that commodity, and there 
would be nobody to compete with as regards that commodity. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. I thank the gentleman for 
that suggestion. My amendment seeks to set up for the cotton 
farmer who is to pay the equalization fee that is to be fixed 
and levied by the Federal board on every bale of cotton after 
two years, for the cotton farmer who to-day is in distress, for 
the cotton farmer who has suffered all the misfortunes and 
calamities that the wheat farmer and the corn farmer have 
been suffering for the past few years, what the bill proposes to 
set up for the corn and wheat producer. To those of us who 
come from the cotton States this story of the hardships of the 
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western wheat and corn farmers is no new story. The admis- 
sion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haucen] in his report 
on this bill that the tariff is responsible for the farmers’ con- 
dition in the West and that the tariff on agricultural products 
does not help the farmer is the story of what the high Re- 
publican tariff has been doing to the cotton farmer for many 
years. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haucen] and the west- 
ern und northwestern Republican Members have been voting 
all the years to put those tariff burdens on the cotton farmers 
aud on themselves and their farmers. 

They now ask us to increase the burdens of the cotton 
farmers, to give something to them. Since the days of the War 
between the States, when you imposed upon us the burdens 
of the protective tariff, the story of cotton has been a story 
of hardship and of struggle and of privation and of want, 
because we have been carrying upon our backs this load that 
the tariff imposes, and we have been forced to sell our products 
not in a protected market but in the free markets of the world. 
[Applause.] 

My friends, if you are going to give relief, if you are going 
to. open up the doors of the Treasury to the wheat farmers 
and the corn farmers, by what logic shall you close its doors to 
the cotton farmers? Why should you say to them that all we 
shall do in your case is to aid in orderly marketing, whereas 
in tlie case of corn and of wheat we wiil open up the Treasury 
doors to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON ] 
und his wheat farmers and let the people from the cotton 
States stand out and receive some beautiful lectures on orderly 
marketing. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota, : 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, the gentleman understands the 
theory now is that the State of North Dakota and the Northern 
States will get none of the money out of the Treasury, but 
that it will be the cotton people who may possibly get $75,000,000 
out of the Treasury, if the proposed amendment is adopted? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am talking about the bill as 
it stands; I am talking about what is in the bill; I am not 
talking about what the gentleman and his conferees have 
agreed on somewhere behind closed doors during the night and 
propose to offer as a bid for votes from the South. I am talk- 
ing about what is written in this bill as it was reported and 
as it now stands before the House. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, the gentleman knows that these 
amendments have been printed and have been available to the 
menibership of the House for several days and I know the in- 
dustrious gentleman from Texas has read the amendments. * 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Certainly I have read them, but 
I did not form them; I was not in the confidence of the gentle- 
min from North Dakota and the gentleman from Iowa. 

I want to refer now to what the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. WILHIANuSON I said the other day, as found ou page 
8860 of the Ricorp, in regard to the use of the equalization 
fund: 


I do not believe the board is going to use any part of it on corn, 
and they will use no part of it on cotton, and I doubt that much will 
be used upon livestock und swine. 


In other words, the gentleman from South Dakota expects 
the board to use the funds to raise the price of wheat in South 
Dakota. He does not expect the funds to be used for cotton or 
cattle or corn. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] ex- 
pects it to be used to raise the price of Iowa corn. Neither 
expects it to raise the price of cotton. On page 11 of Mr. 
Haucen’s bill it is provided the board shall in the case of cot- 
ton assist in orderly marketing but in other basie commodities 
“in maintaining domestie prices which yield the maximum 
benefits of the tariff thereon.” 

Mr. Chairman, the western und northwestern corn and wheat 
sections drafted the Haugen bill. They admit that the distress 
of the farmer is caused by the protective tariff on manufac- 
tured articles which the farmer must buy. They admit that 
the protective tariff on agricultural products is ineffective. 
There is no tariff on cotton and if there were it would be of no 
avail, since we export 60 per cent of all cotton produced in the 
United States. While admitting that the tariff has brought 
distress to all the farmers these gentlemen propose to artificially 
raise the price of their wheat and corn out of the Treasury 
and put the cotton farmer in a worse condition than before. 

EQUALIZATION FEE OR FEDERAL TAX ON COTTON 


The Haugen bill provides that after two years a so-called 
equalization fee, which is in fact a Federal tax, shall during 
an operative period be levied upon every bale of cotton when 
sold or ginned. The fee is to go into an equalization fund 
with which the Federal board may make agreements with 
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cooperative associations with relation to the orderly marketing 
of cotton. This equalization fee or tax is to be paid by every 
cotton farmer, whether he belongs to a cooperative association 
or not. It is a compulsory tax on every bale of cotton ginned 
or sold, The bill as it now stands empowers the Federal farm 
board to fix the equalization fee or tax at any amount it 
may desire. Estimates of the fee on cotton yaries from $5 
to $15 per bale, but there is no limit to the power of the board. 
In the hope of securing votes from the cotton States an amend- 
ment will later be offered limiting the fee to $2 per bale. But 
if the bill becomes a law Congress can at any time in the 
future remove that limitation and give the board unlimited 
power to fix it or Congress can itself increase the fee. It 
has been charged that Members from the West in an endeavor 
to get votes had expressed a willingness at the next session of 


Congress in December to put an equalization fee of $15 on every 


bale of cotton. 
FEDERAL FARM TOARD 
The Waugen bill establishes a Federal farm board of 12 
members, only 3 of whom can be appointed from cotton States. 
This board will have control of administering the law. One 
clause of the bill proyides: 


Advances made by the beard shall be payable on demand, whenever 
and to such extent as the board deems advisable, If the board finds 
that the market price in the principal markets of the United States 
for the basic agricultural commodity, or its food products, in respect 
ue which the advance was made, is in excess of a fair and reasonable 
price. 


Under that clause whenever the Federal board of 12 mem- 
bers, 9 of whom are from cotton-consuming sections, and only 
3 are from cotton States, should think the price of cotton too 
high, loans could instantly be called and the price of cotton 
reduced. 

The mere announcement that the board thought cotton too 
high would break the market. New England and the North are 
interested in getting cotton at a cheap price. I remember that 
during the war and shortly thereafter, when cotton was selling 
at 35 to 40 cents a pound, efforts were made in Congress and 
out of Congress to put cotton under Government control and to 
fix its price at 15 cents to 20 cents per pound. It was through 
the watchfulness of southern Members that it was prevented. 
The power to arbitrarily call cotton loans should not be placed 
in a Federal board that would be dominated by interests hostile 
to cotton. I do not believe that the cotton farmers who remem- 
ber the disaster to cotton prices through called loans want to 
put their cotton at the merey of such a Federal beard. 

CATTLE 

Cattle were placed in the Haugen bill over the protest of 
Texas cattlemen. During an “operative period” every cow or 
steer sold to a local butcher for slaughter would be required 
to pay a Federal tax, called au equalization fee. Cattle sold 
to the packers would pay an equalization fee or tax, which the 
board ean fix without limit. I do not believe the peopie of my 
State waut the Government to tax every cow sold for slaughter 
upon the plea of doing something for agricuiture. 

COTTON FARMERS BUY FLOUR AND CORN 


The cotton farmers of the South consume more wheat and 
corn than they produce. Texas consumes more wheat and corn 
than it produces, If the price of wheat is artificially increased 
42 cents a bushel and corn 15 cents a bushel, plus freight, the 
cotton farmer will have to pay that much more for the corn 
and flour that he buys, while he will get no corresponding raise 
in the price of his cotton. The surplus wheat und corn pur- 
chased under the direction of the Federal board would be sold 
abroad at a cheaper price and the loss paid out of the Treasury 
and the equalization fund. Under the Haugen bill the cotton 
farmers would pay higher prices for corn and whet, while 
wheat and corn would be exported and sold at cheaper prices, 
That would be fine for the northwestern wheat farmer and the 
Towa corn farmer but a little hard on the cotton farmer. 

PERPETUATE TARIFF BURDENS 


The Haugen bill is not designed to equalize the cotton farmer 
with the industries of the East, but to fasten upon him for- 
ever that inequality by tying up the farmers of the West and 
Middle West to the protective tariff and making them inter- 
ested in maintaining forever the protective tariff that robs 
agriculture for the benefit of specially protected industries. 
While they admit that the tariff is responsible for the condi- 
tion of the wheat, corn, and cotton farmers alike, if they can 
artificially raise the price of wheat and corn they will want to 
perpetuate that policy though the cotton farmer would continue 
to be oppressed by the tariff without any relief by this bill. In 
addition to the discrimination under which he is now suffering 
the southern farmer would have an added burden by reason 
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of the terms of the Haugen bill. This bill was originally drawn 
by the Corn Beit, It is a corn and wheat bill. Only 5 per cent 
of all the corn produced in the United States would pay an 
equalization fee under the bill, whereas every bale of cotton 
that is sold would pay such a fee during an operative period. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent an agricultural district. I am 
directly and financially interested in farming. I own a cotton 
farm myself. Every proper inducement and motive prompts me 
to favor any sound and helpful measure in behaif of agri- 
culture. But, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the Haugen bill 
is such a measure. I do not believe the cotton farmers want 
their cotton even indirectly controlled by a Federal board sit- 
ting in Washington and dominated by nine members from other 
sections of the United States. I do not believe the cotton farm- 
ers want to empower a Federal board to fix and levy a direct 
Federal tax on every bale of cotton at the gin, though it may 
be called an equalization fee. I do not believe the cotton 
farmers want to pay more for the corn and flour which they 
buy, while getting no increase in the price of their cotton. 

I do not believe they want to approve the robbery of the 
Fordney-MceCumber Tariff Act that has brought them distress 
find misery and make it to the interest of corn and wheat farm- 
ers to perpetuate that oppressive and outrageous measure, I 
do not believe a Treasury subsidy for wheat and corn is a 
sound solution of the farm problem. Mr. Chairman, the Hau- 
gen bill is unsound, unfair, and discriminates against the 
furmers whom I represent. It is undemocratic and violates 
Democratie principles. If Republican Members who represent 
wheat and corn will join with the Democrats, we can repeal 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act and help every farmer in 
America. I voted and spoke against that bill and begged west- 
ern Members to oppose if. If they will join with us, we can 
reduce the extortionate freight rates of the Esch-Cummins rail- 
road bill and help every farmer in America. I voted and spoke 
against that bill and urged you not to pass it. These bills are 
the cause of your distress, but you will not repeal them. 

Now, in conclusion, gentlemen, what do you do? You prom- 
ise in this section to which my amendment is offered that the 
board shall maintain prices so as to give the maximum bene- 
fits of the tariff to agricultural products except cotton. That 
is an admission that the tariff on agricultural products does 
not benefit the farmer. But when you passed the high tariff 
bill you told the farmer that he was going to get some benefit 
out of it. You told him that so that he would be willing for 
you to put a high tariff on manufactured goods. And now 
when the western and northwestern farmers haye found out 
that it could not give them any protection you come in with 
another artificial jack and try to hoist up the other side of the 
economic machine so as to make the wheat and corn farmer 
think he is getting something out of the tariff. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hauer! comes in here and says, “ Ob, gentle- 
men, unless we pass this bill to give the farmers the benefit of 
the tariff, let us tear the tariff down.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I notice that the gentleman from 
Iowa shakes his head, but he said something like that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What did the gentleman say? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I said that would probably be the next 
move. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. All right; that is better. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But not on my part; not at all. However, 
we shall have to face the music in some way. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Havarn], the author of the Haugen bill, says that unless we 
pass this bill to give the farmers the benefit of the tariff that 
probably the next move will be to tear down the tariff. And 
then he hastens to add that he will never vote to do that. In 
other words, if the farmers out in Iowa wake up and find out 
that the gentleman from Iowa has been fooling them all the 
time and he fails now to give them anythiug out of the tariff 
the next move of those farmers may be to move the gentleman 
from Iowa out of his seat and tear down the tariff that is 
robbing them and for which the gentleman has been voting. 
But the gentleman from Iowa says he will never do it. No; 
he will never do it; he will never vote to take the tariff off the 
backs of the farmers, but he wants to vote for a bill which will 
put an additional burden on somebody else in order to make the 
farmer belleye that he is getting a benefit out of the tariff. 
He is more concerned in keeping the tariff on the farmers than 
he is in the farmer. 

The gentleman from Iowa and others of his kind remind me 
of the poor drug addict. You know, they have heen eating 
this tariff doctrine which has been handed out to them by the 
manufacturers so long that they have become habituated to its 
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toxic effect, they become slaves to the mischievous mastery of 
the drug. They admit that the drug is destroying soul and 
body, but refuse to give it up. They admit that the tariff is 
ruining the farmers but they have been voting for it so long 
and haye been fooling their people so long that, though, like 
the drug addict, they would love to break away from its influ- 
ence, and they struggle with it, when they see a little bit of it 
in sight they can not resist it and they succumb to its baleful 
and destructive embrace. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous eonsent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why, gentlemen, you have seen 
one of those old fellows in the olden days when there were 
open saloons who loyed liquor not wisely but too well. His 
family would say to him, “Oh, father, you are ruining us.” 
His wite would say to him, “Oh, dear husband, you are bring- 
ing your children and your family down not only to poverty 
but to shame,” and he would promise faithfully, as he started 
down town in the morning, “Oh, yes, dear wife; I will never 
toueh another drop,” Then he would walk down the strect 
with a firm step, but as he neared the place where liquor was 
sold his knees would begin to get weak and then to get wobbly, 
his good intentions and promises would begin to fade, and just 
about the time he reached the door he would begin to cough 
with a cold that he had caught on the way down town, and it 
par necessary to go in and do something for his cold. [Laugh- 
er. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havarn] and these other 
tarif addicts, are confessing to the farmers out in Iowa, they 
are confessing to the farmers out in Idaho, and they are con- 
fessing to the farmers in the rest of the West, that “ We have 
been fooling you. We have been fooling you, but we are going 
to fool you again, now, by artificially jacking up your prices 
and muking you think that we told you the truth originally.” 
Instead of courageously striking down the author of their 
moa the high tariff, they insist on taking another dose of the 

rug. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will tell the gentleman to what extent the 
ri Nec tariff has fooled the farmers. It gives them 
o-day. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
for a speech. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
right now. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman claims that whent, 
because of the tariff, has an advantage of 17 cents a bushel, 
while cotton must be sold in foreign markets at foreign prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am surprised at the gentleman 
from Iowa. He says the farmer is now receiving 17 cents a 
bushel—whiie in his report he says the tariff, to a very large 
extent, is inoperative.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. And we propose to give him 43 cents. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And he is receiving now 17 cents, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; and we propose to give him 43 cents. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. At present hard wheat alone gets 
any benefit from the tariff, because we consume more hard 
wheat than we produce. The ordinary soft wheat, of which 
we produce a surplus aboye consumption, gets no benefit from 
the tariff. However, the statement of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Hausen] is clear as to what he is trying to do by 
this bill, and that is to raise the price of wheat 43 cents a 
bushel and corn 15 cents a bushel, while no raise is given to 
cotton. He wants men from cotton States to help him do that. 
He is willing to do that by going into the Treasury and by 
increasing the burdens of other farmers. 

Gentlemen, my amendment provides that the same measure 
of treatment shall be accorded to cotton that this bill accords 
to wheat and corn. Where is the man who says that is not 
fair? The amendment provides that the board shall under- 
take to assist producers in maintaining the domestic price of 
cotton at a price level which shall bear the same ratio of in- 


I can not yield to the gentleman 


It gives them 17 cents a bushel on wheat 
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crease in price as the average increase in price of other basic 
agricultural products under this bill. Where is the man who 
will say that is not fair or that is not right? If you defeat my 
amendment you will show the real purpose of this bill. If 
you are going to artificially raise the price of wheat and corn, 
why not artificially raise the price of cotton? Why say, “ We 
will buy corn and we will buy wheat and we will furnish the 
money to do it out of the Treusury, but when it comes to cot- 
ton, we will merely take off our hats and say, ‘Good morning, 
Mr, King Cotton, we wish you well and hope you may suc- 
ceed.’ ” 

Now, that is all there is to it, and I submit my amendment. 
for the consideration of the committee. [Applause.} 

Mr. KETCHAM,. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we have just listened to a very eloquent and entertain- 
ing address by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
upon the way he believes this bill will operate, and I thought 
possibly the members of the committee would enjoy having a 
presentation of how at least one feature of it will work under 
the amendment that is proposed in the latest revision of the 
bill that we have. 

If you will follow me, I will endeavor to make this chart 
plain, because I think it illustrates better than any words I 
could use the point I have in my mind. The suggestion for this 
little piece of work came from the remarks made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN} the other day. 
In the course of that very eloquent address he said: 

This bill is going to do good, and 1 know it. 
on what will help the farmer. 
can smell a coon. 


You can not fool me 
I can smell it just as a good coon dog 


[Laughter.] 

I thought possibly the members of the committee would ap- 
preciate just exactly how acute the sense of smell of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi is when it comes to anything that will be 
of advantage to the particular section of the country from 
which he comes, and with that idea in mind I want to direct 
your attention to the figures in the table which follows: 


C 000 
Arizona... 04 188, 000 
Arkansas. 1, 539, 000 3, 060, 000 
Californi 126, 000 252, 000 
Florida.. 40, 000 80, 000 
Georgia... 1, 150, 000 2, 300, 000 
nenn —?• 900, 000 1. 800, 000 
1 — — 1, 930, 000 3, 860, 000 
Missouri 260, 000 520, 000 
New Mexico... 61, 000 122, 000 
1, 000, 000 2, 180, 000 

1, 550, 000 3, 100, 000 

875, 000 1, 750, 000 

490, 000 880, 000 

4, 100, 000 8, 100, 000 

— bis 50, 000 100, 000 

8 22, 000 44, 000 

AUTE W 31, 106, 000 


In the left-hand column I have the cotton production for 
the year 1925. In the second column I have that production 
expressed in terms of percentage of each of the States. In 
the third column I have the thing in which I know my dis- 
tinguished friend from Mississippi was very vitally interested, 
namely, the portion of the subsidy that his particular State 
was to receive. The distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ConnALLy] has just told us there is considerable question as 
to whether it will come or not, but if it does come, I want to 
show you in what form it will come, and if it does not come, 
I want to show you what a fond hope you have cherished for 
a little time. Here are the various States, and I call your 
‘attention to the division of the subsidy. For instance, the 
State of Mississippi, from which our distinguished friend 
comes, shares the very neat little sum of $9,270,000, and so on 
through the list. The first State in the Union in cotton pro- 
duction, the State of Texas, receives $13,650,000, and Okla- 
homa, the third State in production, $7,747,500, a total sum 
of approximately $75,000,000. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am sorry I have not sufficient time to 
yield. 
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Mr. PURNELL. I will ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman may have five minutes more. 

Mr. KETCHAM. All right; at this partiewlar point? 

Mr, PURNELE. At any point. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does the gentleman want to ask a ques- 
tion on this particular point? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. As a matter of information, I want to 
find out how the gentleman arrived at his conclusion that Mis- 
sissippi or aux State will be given a specific sum of money? 

Mr. KETCHAM. It is upon the basis of their cotton produc- 
tion and assumes that the $75,000,000 will all be divided. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. And all lost? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Not that it will all be lost, but that it will 
be divided. x 

Mr. PURNELL. Is it the gentleman's understanding that 
the $75,000,000 will be divided among tlie cotton States? 

Mr. KETCHAM. At least $75,000,000. That is the basis 
upon which the table is prepared, and if the gentleman does 
not think the whole $75,000,000 will be divided he can make 
his own assumption. Whatever he thinks will be divided will 
be upon the basis of the comparative yield, as I have indicated. 

Mr. PURNELL. I think the gentleman ought to state where 
in the bill there is any such provision. This is a serious accu- 
sation—seventy-live millions to be apportioned among the cotton 
States. The gentleman knows that the $75,000,000 is only to 
cover such losses as may occur, if any. [Applause.] 

Mr: KETCHAM. I am assuming that the losses will be 
$75,000,000, because I believe with a hoard that is favorably 


inclined they would be able to figure out that amount. It 
would be a mighty poor board if it did not do it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am sorry, I can not yield now. If I 


have any time after I present this matter, I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. I do not state for a certainty whether 
$75,000,000 will be divided under the terms of this bill, but if 
it is divided this, of course, will be the basis. 

It may be that there is some difference of opinion as to 
the amount, but now I come to something that there is no 
speculation about because it is written in the language of the 
bill. 

The cotton crop of Mississippi was 1,930,000 bales in 1925, or 
12.36 per cent of the total United States cotton crop. Missis- 
sippi, therefore, on this basis would receive $9,270,000 of the 
total of $75,000,000. 

Mr. Quin’s district would receive 7.1 per cent of $9,270,000, 
or $658,170, but in two years after the equalization fee is 
established instead of receiving this splendid sum Mr. Qutn, 
cotton farmer, would pay $2 a bale on 136,542 bales, or $273,084. 

For two years Mr. QuIN’s coon dog comparison would be 
fine, but when his farmers would be called upon to pay $273,084 
I imagine that the gentleman from Mississippi would go up 
and down his district singing Champ Clark’s plaintive lay, 
“You got to quit kicking my dog around.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired, 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman's time be extended 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will be glad to. 

Mr. PURNELL. If my statement is correct, that the 
$75,000,000 to which the gentleman has referred is only to stand 
for such losses as may occur, that it is not to be divided among 
the several States in proportion to the crop raised, then the 
argument that he has made fails. Is not that so? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I would say not; if the gentleman reaches 
that sort of conclusion he is in a very comfortable state of 
mind. 

Now, I want to talk to this side of the aisle one minute. I 
call attention to the fact that in this bill there is an estimate 
of $75,000,000. Where does the money come from? From the 
United States Treasury. What per cent of that is paid by the 
States that will be the principal beneficiaries of it? Less 
than 5 per cent. Ninety-five per cent of it, according to the 
figures of the internal revenue department will be paid by those 
who are not beneficiaries. All we have got to do is to dig down 
into our pockets and furnish the $75,000,000 in order to keep up 
the high price of cotton and in order to boost the price of cotton 
and then pay a higher price for our cotton goods. We get it 
going and coming back, we get a double-barreled shot. Here 
are the figures: 
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Parts of the $75,000,900 paid by six leading cotton States 


ROT Rig ae ea Bene et ne eee 540, 
Mississippl__---2 se — 225. 000 
North Carolina 422, 000 
Oye PRS 1,230, 000 


ANE pS hae Ae ry em 2, 972, 000 
Parts of $75,000,000 paid by six leading taxpaying States 


= 150, 000 
8, 055, 000 

4. 780, 000 
a 305, 000 

7, 500 

vs 065, 000 


48, 592, 500 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. If the gentleman will be seated a moment, 
let me reply first to one gentleman ut a time. Will the gentle- 
man from Indiana do me the courtesy of listening? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. Of course, the gentleman understands 
that the $75,000,000 is to cover a period of two years. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Whatever the period is, and whatever may 
be the proportion that my friend from Indiana thinks will 
come out of this particular fund, let him take it and assess it 
over those States in this proportion, and iet him modify his 
figures as he will, but my own judgment is that there will not 
be very much left of the $75,000,000. I yield now to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman spoke of $75,000,000. Of 
course, the purpose of giving that to the cotton growers is 
because the cotton farmer is so ignorant that he is not edu- 
cated up to the equalization fee, and they are going to give it 
to him in homeopathic doses at first, at the rate of about $2 a 
bale, but when the 9 members out of 12 of this board come 
back and ask Congress to raise that to $15 a bale, does not the 
gentleman think the cotton growers by that time will be quite 
educated up to the equalization fee? 

Mr, KETCHAM. Oh, I think they will be educated in that 
very quickly. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Just a moment, if you please. I want 
gentlemen on this side of the aisle to listen for a moment more. 
I have picked out from the report of the Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner the proportion in which the $75,000,000 in direct sub- 
sidy, or Whatever your conscience will allow you to call it, will 
be paid. This is the way the figures will run. New York will 
pay $21,150,000; Pennsylvania, $8,035,000; Illinois, $6,780,000; 
Michigan, $4,305,000; Massachusetts, $4,237,500; and Ohio, 
$4,065,000. Now, let us take the six greatest cotton-producing 
States, and this is the contribution that they will make: Ala- 
bama, $352,000; Arkansas, $202,000; Georgia, 1 000; Mis- 
sissippi, $225,000; Oklahoma, $102,000; Texas, $1 230,000, or a 
total of $2,972,000, or a trifle over half of what Ohio, the low- 
est State in the other list, will pay of itself. I do not wish to 
create any sectionalism in this argument. [Cries of “Oh, no!” 
“Oh, no!“ Just a moment, please. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Just one moment. Will the gentlemen be 
seated, please? I would be very glad to take corn; I would 
be very glad to take any other crop, if the figures were in the 
bill, to demonstrate exactly what would happen. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. The equalization fee does not appear in 
the bill in connection with any other crop, and should it appear 
I think a demonstration could be made that would stir other 
sections up considerably as to the operations of this bill, and 
I submit I would be very glad to do it if the figures were 
available. That is the reason why I make the statement that 
there is no intention to be sectional in the matter. 

Here is the situation in a nutshell. To-day, under the terms 
of this bill, there may be some uncertainty as to how the 
equalization fee is to work, but the subsidy feature of this 
bill is absolutely certain and indefensible in my opinion and 
must come out of the bill. If the equalization fee is a yalid 
principle on which to ground this legislation, let us write it 
into the bill on all products from the start and not delude 
ourselyes with the notion that these splendid farmers of the 
South are a poor and ignorant lot and need two years of 
education, They know now—and all too well, in my opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for two minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I say that no more unfair statement has 
been made on the floor of this House than that which has just 
been concluded by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Ketouam]. [Applause.] In the first place, in three references 
he said that if this board did not squander $75,000,000 it was 
not a very good board, and this board is nominated by the 
council selected by the farm organizations of this country who 
have nominated the members of the bourd who are selected by 
the President. I say to the gentleman from Michigan that 
among those farm organizations that will select that council 
some of them may be members of the grange; and although 
the grange has been a meal ticket for the gentleman from 
Michigan for so many years, yet he comes in here and indicts 
them and says they are not honest. [Applause.] 

Mr. KETCHAM, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I do not yield. The gentleman 
has made his indictment here of this whole plan, and now I 
want to make a defense of it. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman say what the position 
of the grange is in respect to this bill? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The grange of the gentleman's 
State is for it; and I put a statement in this morning's RECORD 
from your organization, and it says that they are in favor of 
the Haugen bill. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The master of the State grange—the very 
high-grade gentleman, a very able man 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, And yet the gentleman is here 
indicting him and saying that his organization in Michigan is 
not honest enough to help select some members of this council 
that can come in here and select an honest board that will carry 
out the provisions of this bill. Second, vhat is the proposition 
here? 

Secretary Jardine, before the Committee on Agriculture, on 
page 20 in the original document, made this statement: 


They have also to take care of any losses they might sustain; but 
there is no reason why there should be any losses in cotton. 
No reason why there should be any loss in cotton! I can 


quote Secretary Jardine in several places, wherein he says that 
if this board handles the business of these organizations prop- 
erly there will be absolutely no losses in their operation. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. ASWELL. At that time Secretary Jurdine was speaking 
for the Tincher bill, not for this one. 

I asked the Secretary the direct question, “Mr. Secretary, 
do you believe we would have to buy from about a quarter of 
a million bales of cotton and put it away,” and he said that 
he agreed absolutely. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. He was talking about the Tincher bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Secretary Jardine made this 
statement: 

Mr. ASWELL. How will this help cotton? 

Secretary JARDINE. The same way. These cotton boys all came 
down and told me it would work fine for cotton. 


Now you have an example of this indorsement of Secretary 
Jardine, and yet the gentleman from Michigan comes in and 
says we had just as well charge off $75,000,000 for the first 
year’s operation, and he comes in here and is unfair enough to 
say that the operation of this board will mean a total loss of 

75,000,000 the first year. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will 

Mr. KINCHELOEHE. The gentleman wants to be fair. I was 
present and heard the Secretary make the statement, and he 
was applying that to the loan provided for in the Tineher 
bill and unequivocally against the gentleman’s bill and the 
Haugen bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. There was absolutely no reason 
why the board under this bill should not be just as cautious in 
making advancement for cotton as in loans under the pro- 
visions of the Tincher bill. You can not make the discrinina- 
tion and get away with it for there is every reason to believe 
that this board will be just as conscientious in their work as 
Congressmen drawing a salary for services. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Does the gentleman undertake to put 
Seeretary Jardine in the attitude of favoring the equalization 
fee? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I have not been talking about 
the equalization fee, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Secretary Jardine is against it—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, let us see if we can be fair. I do not care how 
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much Mr. Kercuam works for the grange. I do not care what 
you do or what you say, while I am here I will be fair, and if 
your try to jeer because you do not agree with Mr. KETCHAM, 
or me, or anyone else you are not fair, and that is all. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KercHam] has been a mem- 
ber of the grange, he says, and worked for the grange. He 
still supports the principles of the grange, and that is that 
they are constitutionally and fundamentally opposed to ask- 
ing for subsidies out of the Federal Treasury. [Applause.] 
Let me say to some of the new members of the grange who 
have joined, some for political reasons because you came to 
Washington, if you are supporting a subsidy out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury for agriculture, then your duty as men is to 
go to the grange and tender your resignation. When you sup- 
port a subsidy then you should not try to belong to the grange. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington rose. 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I do not yield. I decline to yield. 
Now, in reference to what Secretary Jardine said. I tried to 
get along with my friend Dickinson. Secretary Jardine tes- 
tified in fayor of the bill proposing to loan money to coopera- 
tives so that they could make more adyances. He frankly 
stated in testifying that he was in favor of making very lib- 
eral loans to them, but probably there would be losses on 
wheat, but he thought the losses would not be severe when 
made on cotton. That is true, and when you try to twist that 
testimony into indorsement of a bill that does not say a word 
about a loan—— 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; not now. When you do that, I claim 
you are not treating the Secretary right. I refer it to any 
member of the committee that heard his testimony, because in 
that same testimony that the gentleman is quoting here he 
said he considered the tax—the equalization tax—the most 
indefensible, unsound, and unfortunate thing that could ever 
happen to agriculture; and if you are quoting from the hear- 
ings that Secretary Jardine tells us that none of the $75,000,000 
will be lost you are doing him an injustice, whether intentional 
or otherwise, because he does think it will be lost; and I will 
tell you why. 

Your bill now provides, with the new amendment in, that if 
there is any of it left it does not go back to the Treasury. It 
goes into a fund to be kept; and when you hold out to the 
membership of this House, if the amendment is printed cor- 
rectly, that anyone intends for one penny of it to go back to 
the Treasury it is a false and unfair representation to make to 
the House. 

I say. let us deal in facts; and we can get along without any 
jeering by Members of Congress who want to talk. Some of 
us can get along just as well if they do not get excited and 
get up here and yell when they talk. 

Secretary Jardine never contemplated a bill to take money 
out of the Treasury in lieu of this so-called equalization fee. 
In fact, gentlemen, we ought to recess for two months before 
we finish the consideration of this bill, because men are losing 
their morale in the consideration of this bill. You would not 
believe it if I gave you the man’s name; but let me tell you 
Democrats what happened. They tried to take the tariff out 
this morning in a little fight here. If you took the tariff out, 
there was nothing left. A fellow made to me a proposition 
to-day. He said; “If you will help to pass the bill by laying 
off in your fight now, we will vote to repeal it next year and 
put a tax on cotton.” [Applause.] If that man denies it, I 
will give his name on the floor. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Kercuam] has been fully answered, so I will take no 
time to answer him. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKIN- 
son] has done the job well. [Applause.] 

I want to talk to you men who, like myself, are deeply inter- 
ested in the cotton industry, anxious to help the part of the 
country that produces cotton. I want to talk to you from a 
practical standpoint, My mother, unfortunately, on account 
of her condition after the Civil War, had to carry me out to 
the cotton field and set me on a little pallet while she helped 
gather cotton. The people in this world who get the least out 
of cotton are the people who pick it with their fingers or spin 
it in the mills. Everybody else that touches cotton gets some 
money out of it but the man who produces it or picks it or 
spins it in the mill. He is the man who gets the least out of it. 

Men come here and talk to you about a subsidy. Why, gentle- 
men, there are on the statute books to-day statutes authorizing 
a subsidy to particular industries, and yet you hear nothing 

about those subsidies. What are you going to do to-day on 
this question of relief offered here for the benefit of the 
Southern cotton farmer? In all candor and fairness, what bill 
have you introduced or championed? The man who stands 
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out foremost among the Southern Representatives who has 
offered a remedy is the distinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. AswELL]. Bud gentlemen, we come here with a bill 
offering you relief now; not to-morrow, not next year, but 
to-day. The catastrophes that have overtaken the farmers of 
this country have reduced them to a situation where they can 
not exercise the judgment that you exercise here. 

Men tell me here, “ We are interested in the farmers who 
do not belong to any associations. We wonder how they are 
going to be taken care of.” Let me tell you something, my 
friends. The farmer that is not organized and not in any 
association may not do much for you in the election. He may 
stay at home and not vote; but I will tell you what he will do. 
He will do “a plenty” to you if he becomes aroused because 
you do not do something for him. He is going to follow these 
organization men. What right haye you, in all candor, to use 
your private judgment against the judgment of men who have 
been following the cotton business for 50 years? What proposi- 
tion has ever been offered to the South in the last 50 years to 
have its chief product cared for? e 

You say you are afraid to do something for fear it will affect 
the price adversely. Is it a sacred article that can protect 
itself? Look at the unpainted houses in your country, and look 
at the desolated farms, and tell me if cotton is a product that 
can take care of itself. In all candor and in all good humor, 
no matter how heated this debate may become, there are no 
personalities in it, and it does not change my admiration for 
any man who differs with me; but I want to ask you this 
question: What are you going to do when this first oppor- 
tunity is offered to you? 

A combination of circumstances has arisen here which offers 
you an opportunity to help your people. Why do you falter? 

Do you think those who oppose any farm relief legislation 
will sometime help your people? 

Where were they in 1914? Do you think the gamblers and 
speculators in cotton will temper the winds to your cotton 
farmers? There are many generous advocates representing in- 
terests who are like Bill Nye’s generous man, who divided his 
apple and kept his half and ate the other. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. WINGO and Mr. SUMMERS of Washington rose. 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Waıxgo] is recognized. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I want to get back to the pend- 
ing amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. I do not 
care to make any argument. I want to try to see what the 
facts are. 

Now the amendment of the gentleman from Texas proposes 
that in fixing a fair and reasonable price on cotton you shall 
bring about this result; in other words, that you shall fix it 
on this basis, that you will give it the same increase in pro- 
portion that you give to these other commodities where you 
have the tariff and transportation charges added on. Of 
course, you can not do that—we are all agreed about it—on 
cotton, because there is no tariff, t 

Now, what is the necessity for this amendment? And I beg 
members of the committee on both sides of the aisle who are 
supporting the Haugen bill to listen to the facts to which I 
am going to direct your attention, and I think if you will rec- 
ognize the facts you yourselves will agree that the amendment 
now pending is nothing but fair and is in keeping with the 
spirit of your bill. 

I think we all appreciated the other day the speech made 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. JAcosstery] when he 
showed you his charts. I am very familiar with those charts 
because we use them very frequently before the Committee on 
Banking and Ourrency. What did those charts show? One of 
them showed a line which represented the price level of non- 
agricultural commodities for the last five or six years; then 
below that was another line that represented the average price 
of agricultural commodities for the same period of time. 

Now, he told you the amounts that different crops, such as 
corn and wheat, have lost during that period of time by reason 
of the fact that they were depressed, that they were depressed 
below the level of nonagricultural commodities. You will 
remember he told you about the amount lost on wheat, corn, 
hogs, and other things totaling, I believe, something like 
$13,000,000,000. Some one asked him about cotton, and his 
reply is found on page 8854 of the Recorp: 


From 1919 to the middle of 1925, according to the figures, the cotton 
producers appear to have gained 8380,000, 000. 
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The Reoorp shows laughter. I am not complaining because 
some gentlemen may have seen the humorous side, but to the 
cotton growers it is a tragedy. I wish to/direct your attention 
to fuets from which, I am sure, you will recognize how that 
chart was gotten up. I know what the basis was, because I 
Have cross-examined a half dozen experts, including Federal 
reserve officials, about it. What do they do on cotton? They 
take the basie price. What is the basic price? The price on 
middling cotton, the ideal grade, Well, gentlemen, here is 
the fact, and if there is any man on this floor who dares chal- 
lenge me on it I will produce you the figures. Of the 16,000,000 
bales of cotton produced this last crop year, 65 per cent of it 
wis below the basic grade. Now, gentlemen, during these last 
tiye or six years the line measuring the price of cotton was 
measured by the ideal price, and the ideal price on that ideal 
grade of cotton over that period of time was, on the average, 
19 cents plus, bat the cotton farmer did not get the 19 cents 
plus. On the great bulk of that crop he got, on the average, 
about 16.3 cents per pound, But whenever your commission 
comes to fixing what is a reasonable and fair price they are 
charged with a duty under this bill, Turn to page 12: 


No payment of losses shall be made unless the purchase or contract 
for the purchase is made at a price which In the opinion of the board 
is not in excess of a fair and reasonable price. 


Now, gentlemen, I assume that your board, as business men 
trying to be fair and reasonable and honestly discharging their 
duties, will say, “ Here is what we have got to equalize.” They 
will take this basic price that has run during this period 
through these different commodities. You have a fixed prefer- 
ential that you are going to add on to wheat. It is the tariff, 
and you know what the tariff is, because it is in the statutes; 
then pius the transportation, aud you know what the transporta- 
tion amounts to by referring to the rate books. Then they will 
take the average as shown by the chart and the average will show 
that the cotton grower got $385,000,000 more than he was en- 
titled to under your plan. That will be the conclusion reached 
by this board, when, as a matter of fact, he got less. But in- 
stead of fixing the fair and reasonable price on cotton at what 
it was on the average during these five or six years they will 
say, “We will bring it down so as to take off the $385,000,000 
and make it an average.” Would not that be what they would do? 
Then what would happen? You would have in your bill that 
this board, when they came to fix the price—and they do fix 
the price when they muke these contracts—will say to their 
agents, “ You buy at not exceeding a certain price.” Then what 
would you have? You would have.a fixed provision in the bill 
which would prevent the growers of cotton from receiving under 
these contracts more than the average price. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. That, on the average, would mean that the 
great majority of that crop would be sold on a basis of not 
exceeding 16.3 cents per pound. Why, gentlemen, haye you 
thought of what you are doing to the cotton farmer by that? 
Do you suppose that those of us who know something about 
finance, those of us who know something about statistics, those 
of us who know something about the grade and price of cotton 
and their value—do you think we are so blind as not to see 
that without the amendment of the gentleman from Texas the 
guaranty to the cotton farmer under this bill would be that 
he could never get as much as that which he is now getting, 
and which in 90 per cent of the cases is actually below the 
cost of production. 

I beg of you to accept the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas. It is nothing but fair. It provides that you shall 
give to the cotton farmer, if your bill is going to work, the 
increase over the price level that you are seeking to give to 
wheat, corn, and hogs. Is not that fair? If you want to be 
fair to cotton, you can not object to that. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am mighty sorry to see gentlemen on both sides of the 
aisle carrying on in a frivolous manner. I am not surprised 
when I see the enemy on the other side, who represent the 
administration, doing this or anything else which would kill the 
bill under consideration. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. The 
gentleman certainly is not accusing me of acting in a frivolous 
manner? 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WINGO. I say you do not accuse me of carrying on in 
a frivolous manner? 

Mr. FULMER. I am not speaking about the gentleman. I 
am speaking of the general procedure here this afternoon. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman had better not make that 
charge against me. 3 

Mr. FULMER. I want to remind you, gentlemen, that this 
is a serious proposition. I want to say to you to-day that there 
are millions of people in the cotton fields of the South labor- 
ing from early morning until late at night, and they have not 
any idea in the world what they can expect to produce, neither 
do they know what they are going to receive next fall in the 
way of prices. 

1 want to say furthermore, gentlemen, while we are here 
carrying on in a manner that seems to me like killing time 
instead of trying to do something to relieve agriculture and 
help onr people in the South, my friends, you haye something 
offered to you now that you haye not had in the last 50 years. 
I want to say that on top of all this, while you are acting in 
this way, the price of cotton is gradually going down. In the 
last few days the price has decreased one-half a cent more, 
and why? Because producers are unorganized and unable to 
take care of the surplus, which we could do under the bill. 
When the Department of Agriculture reported in the fall of 
1925 a cotton crop of 14,000,000 bales, cotton was selling at 24 
cents. As soon as the report came out 16,000,000 bales, it began 
to go down and has been gradually doing so ever since. What 
are you going to say when you go back home if you kill this 
bill and cotton continues to go down? 

I am surprised at the amendments some gentlemen have 
offered here this afternoon. How do you propose to put up the 
price of cotton? Why, any man knowing anything about cotton 
would know that if we had not made over 14,000,000 bales of 
cotton In 1925 the price of cotton no doubt would have gone 
to 30 cents a pound, and we have men right here within the 
sound of my voice who, because of that report, held their cot- 
ton expecting 30 cents, and yet you quibble and kill time and 
doubtless will try to kill the bill. 

In this 16,000,000 bales of cotton, my friends, we have about 
2,000,000 bales of untenderable cotton, what we call dogtails 
and bollies, which can not be tendered on contracts and is 
not spinnable, und yet the speculator to-day can take that 
2,000,000 bales of cotton and depress the price just as if it were 
really middling cotton. : 

Now, what do we now propose to do under the Haugen bill? 
After the machinery has been organized we go into the market 
with $75,000,000, and if the price is too low we gradually go 
to buying the cotton. The Secretary of Agriculture says in 
his statement he did not believe we would have to buy over 
250,000 bales of cotton to put up the price at least 2 cents a 
pound. We could buy cotton continually until the price was 
at the right figures and then if it should advance to a price 
so as to tend to retard consumption we could feed the cotton 
into the market as required. 

My friends, a great deal has been said here about the 
equalization fee. Gentlemen have stood upon the floor of this 
House and in their speeches haye said it would be $10 and $20 
and $40 when, as a matter of fact, we propose that the maxi- 
mum is to be $2; and if you understood the situation as 
well as I do, you would have an entirely different idea about 
this fee. 

With $75,000,000 I do not know when we will be called upon 
for an equalization fee. If in the next five years we have the 
situation that we have had in the past five years, perhaps we 
would not have to call for a fee. With a short crop, a normal 
demand, and with the priee all right, we would not have to 
operate, and therefore the board could not put on even the 
$2 until the producers and the cooperative associations came 
in and called for the establishment of an operative period. 

Mr. CRISP. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. In this debate it has been mentioned seyeral 
times that the purchase of 250,000 bales of cotton would raise 
the price 2 cents. Will the gentleman advise the House how 
many bales to-day are not on the market but in the hands of 
the cooperatives? 

Mr. FULMER. I do not know. They haye handled about 
2,000,000. They have been selling—have had to—and if prices 
go much lower the balance will be forced on the market. 

Mr. CRISP. And that 2,000,000 bales withdrawn from the 
market in the hands of the cooperatives are in the same hands 
as if 250,000 bales were bought under the provisions of this 
bill, and yet that amount of 2,000,000 bales in the hands of 
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the cooperatives has not run cotton up 2 cents, If that amount 
of 2,000,000 bales in the hands of the cooperatives has not run 
cotton up 2 cents, how will the withdrawing from the market 
of 250,000 bales do it? 

Mr. FULMER. I will say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that if we did not have in the hands of the cooperative asso- 
ciations to-day that amount of cotton we would not be getting 
over 14 cents a pound for middling cotton, and the fellow on 
the outside has been getting the benefit of these. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Scuth 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Now, what happened just a few days ago? 
The exchange in New York only sold 30,000 bales of cotton and 
put the price down one-half cent. They can go on the market 
the next day and buy 50,000 bales and put it up a cent a pound. 
If we had cotton in the control of the producers just as every 
other industry has control of its products, we could market it 
in an orderly manner and could feed the market in a fair way. 
und control the price so as to receive cost of production and a 
reasonable profit. 

The mills are interested in this because they are being closed 
down on account of the unstabilized situation with respect to 
cotton prices. Mr. Montgomery, of Spartanburg, S. C., made 
this statement the other day: 


We do not care what the price of cotton is; let it be 10 cents or 40 
cents, What we want to know is that when we pay 25 cents for 
cotton that the speculators can not come in within 30 days and put 
the price down 3 cents and put my neighbor and competitor In posses- 
sion of cheaper cotton and put us out of commission when we try to 
sell our high-priced goods. 


I had another millman tell me that if we could pass legisla- 
tion of this kind which would stabilize prices and maintain 
prices that would mean reasonable cost of production and a fair 
profit it would do more to stabilize the cotton manufacturing 
industry than any other one thing that eyer happened. They 
could run continually where they are now closing down. It 
would increase consumption and bring about better prices. 

My friends, under the gentleman’s amendment it would be 
impossible to attempt to carry out what he has in mind. We 
do not expect to get 30 cents a pound for a 16,000,000-bale crop 
of cotton, but if we had made twelve or fourteen million bales 
in 1925 we would have received 30 cents a pound. The price 
would be based on the number of bales of cotton produced dur- 
ing the year, so as to be able to feed the cotton into the market 
in an orderly manner. [Applause.] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentleman 
from South Carolina says this is the first time the South has 
ever had this sort of a proposition made to it, and I agree with 
him. One of the enthusiastic Haugen bill supporters said to me 
less than an hour ago that the first proposition was to give a 
so-called subsidy to cotton of $100,000,000 because they thought 
at that time they would get 100 votes from the South, but on 
further investigation, after the Haugen bill had failed to stand 
up under debate, they found that they could not get over 75 
votes, and so they decided at a secret night conference to cut 
it down to $75,000,000. [Laughter.] That is the first proposi- 
tion of that kind that has been made to the men of character 
from the South. 

Another enthusiastic, honest man and supporter of the 
Haugen bill said to me: “In these amendments we will put 
up something you can not and will not dare to turn down.” 
I said, Why did you fix the equalization fee at $27” And he 
said that if it was more he was afraid it would scare us off. 

Now, gentlemen, this is the most brazen and absurd proposi- 
tion made to intelligent and patriotic men of the South in my 
whole observation. Two dollars a bale would not take enough 
cotton off the market to increase the price a penny. Two dol- 
lars a bale collected on every single bale grown in the United 
States would be $32,000,000, less the cost of operation and 
losses of a Federal political board, and it would not be enough 
to affect the market on cotton in the slightest degree. It would 
take $400,000,000 to handle the 4,000,000 bales which is now the 
surplus, Every cotton man knows that fact. 

I want to give you the history of this insincere measure. 
When the bill was brought to the committee about eight weeks 
ago by the noisy Corn Belt lobby, it was proposed to leave corn 
off and give corn $100,000,000 subsidy. Then, haying found 
that was such an absurd proposition as written by the corn 
men alone, they proposed to leave cotton off for three years and 
put corn in. I made the statement to the chief lobbyist, 
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Murphy, that that was done to buy the cotton men and he did 
not deny it. 

The proposition first was to put the equalization fee or Fed- 
eral tax on cotton at the gin. It was discussed that it would 
be about 8 cents a pound. Then they, the salaried lobby, lost 
their nerve and made it apply, in the second draft of the bill, 
to the processing of cotton other than at the gin. When we 
pointed out that 65 per cent of the cotton produced in America 
is exported and the equalization fee would apply to only 85 
per cent, they brought in the last draft to make it apply at the 
gin on every bale produced. 

In debate that scheme could not stand up and they saw that 
it could not stand an intelligent test. They slipped out by 
night under the chief manager in charge, Mr. Murphy, the pro- 
fessional lobbyist, a group of a few men—they did not bring it 
into the committee at all—agreed to reduce the amount of the 
fee to $2 in order to bid for the cotton men and then they pro- 
posed to put it in the amendment again not to be assessed at 
the gin. Do you need further proof of the insincerity and 
crookedness of the Haugen scheme to have southern men place 
their neck in the halter of the lobby? 

Gentlemen, I wonder what sort of intellect some men in full 
control of the Haugen bill believe is found in the South. It is 
an absurd proposition to undertake openly and brazenly to bid 
money for the direct yotes of southern Members so much per 
vote. It is very unfortunate that the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Dickinson] undertook to show that this $75,000,000 would 
eome back to the Treasury. If it is coming back to the Treas- 
ury the Haugen crowd are deceiving us, for we expect to keep 
it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ana has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. I would like to have the gentlemen look at 
the bill. On page 16 it says: 


(b) The board, in order promptly to make the advances agreed to be 
made and to provide for the prompt payment of the losses agreed to 
be paid and the salaries and expenses of experts, may advance to the 
equalization fund for any basie agricultural commodity, out of the 
reyolving fund hereinafter established. 


They lave cut it down to $75,000,000. I said to my friend: 
“You had better cut it down to $25,600,000, for that is about 
the number of votes you will get on my side.’ [Laughter.] 
The bill states on page 16 that the equalization fee after two 
years shall not be available for the repayment of any advances 
to the equalization fee fund made prior to the expiration of 
two years. It provides specifically that two years later the 
equalization fee shall not go back into the Treasury, 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman tell me whether, in his 
judgment, being an expert cotton mun, the statement I made 
with reference to the use of the $75,000,000 wus extravagant? 

Mr. ASWELL. It is accurate and it is conservative. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I would not rise if I did not think I might say 
something that may be of benefit to some, especially on the 
question of cotton, I admit that there is a difference be- 
tween the handling of northern products and the handling 
of cotton. We propose in the North to raise the price of 
our products above the world price to the amount of the 
tariff, and probably to take the surplus and sell it abroad 
at the world price. That is what we have in mind. We ex- 
pect to sustain a loss on the surplus, for which we levy an 
equalization fee in the bill as it will be amended. In cotton 
it is proposed to raise the price or to hold the price, how much? 
If you have good sense you will hold it to the cost of the 
production plus a reasonable profit, and no more. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I would rather not. 

Can you do that? Can the Goyernment raise or lower a 
price? Has the Government power through an organization 
to do that? This is no new question to the Government of 
the United States. The Government has already done it, and 
I happened to be a part of the organization that accomplished 
that purpose. That is the reason for my rising. In 1920 
you will remember that your Democratic administration de- 
cided that the cost of living was too high, and it decided to 
drop it. The administration used the Federal Reserve Board. 
The Federal Reserve Board sent notices out to the various 
banks—and I am a director of a bank and I know that we 
received a notice—to call in loans and make people pay up 
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let them sell their stuff so that the price would be reduced. 
That came from up on high in this Government. Your price 
on cotton at that time was 34 cents a pound. 

This word went out, that credits were to be reduced and 
drawn in, and the buyers of cotton all over the world learned 
about it. They said, “See here, the cotton grower will have no 
place to sell his cotton, and we better stop buying, and they did 
stop buying and used up what they had and bought from hand 
to moutb, and cotton went down from 34 cents in less than a 
year to 9 cents a pound. Ruin followed. Banks and indi- 
viduals failed. The Congress was in session, and it decided 
the Government would boost that price. The Congress gave the 
War Finance Corporation $300,000,000 with which to do that. 
To-day is not the first time that we have considered raising 
prices. That fund was for the purpose of raising the price of 
All commodities in agriculture all over the United States. 
President Harding looked out over the United States and 
picked out about 2 dozen men to come down to Washington 
who knew local conditions and advise with the War Finance 
Corporation. I happened to be chosen from Ohio. We looked 
over the South and saw your situation, and we sent men down 
to the cooperatives. Why? Because we thought we were go- 
ing to raise the price of cotton, and we did not want the specu- 
lators to get the advance; we wanted the growers to get it. 
We stid this to the cooperatives: “ Have the growers bring in 
their cotton and put it in a warehouse; get a warehouse 
receipt and here is your money for the valne of that cotton.” 
That got into the newspapers, and it went out over the world, 
Then the cotton miller suid to himself, “ Uncle Sam is back of 
this thing; he is taking a hand; he is saying that he will not 
permit the cotton grower in the South to clothe the world at a 
loss.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. The cotton millers over the world be- 
gan to say that cotton was going up and that they had better 
buy. What happened was that the millers over the world and 
Uncle Sam were both buying cotton, and in three months’ time 
cotton went up 100 per cent. [Applause.] 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. How many bales of cotton did you haye to 
buy to put that proposition through? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. It surprised us how little. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. In August of 1921 the price 
started to rise, but there were only 8,000,000 bales made in the 
United States that year. 

Mr. FULMER. But in the meantime, because the exporta- 
tion of cotton had been cut off, we had a surplus of over 
9,000,000 bales at that time to carry. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. When we got through we found that 
we had put up $41,000,000 of the fund that Congress gave us, 
and then there is this other fact. I went down and looked 
at the books of the War Finance Corporation the other day 
and I asked, “How much do the cotton people owe you?” 
They said, “ Oh, that was all cleaned up that year, every cent 
of it; the Government did not lose a dollar.’ [Applanse.] 
Let me answer about the crop condition. Let us go down to 
Brazil. When I was a boy I used to sell Arbuckle's coffee, 
and Lion coffee, in packages. It retailed at 10 cents a pound, 
you may remember. The retailer paid 8 cents a pound for 
this package coffee, the Arbuckle Co. in New York must 
have paid 4 or 5 cents a pound. Down in Brazil they got 
probably 3 or 3% cents a pound for that coffee green. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman has not yet told 
us how many bales of cotton he thinks were handled in that 


year. 
I said $41,000,000 worth. You cotton 


Mr. BRAND of Ohio. 
men are good figurers. 

Mr. FULMER. About 500,000 to 750,000 bales. : 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. And I want to say before I forget it 
that we raised the price of cotton to everybody. The price 
was raised 9 cents a pound on 10,000,000 bales, and what did 
that amount to in dollars? It was done because the Govern- 
ment risked $41,000,000 on a loan. 

Mr. CRISP. But does not my friend agree that the reason 
the price was raised that year was because only 8,000,000 bales 
of cotton were made, 6,000,000 bales less from the world’s 

` yearly consumption? 

Mr. FULMER. But I will say I understand we had over 
9,000,000 bales carried over that year, and 5,000,600 bales the 
next year and three and a half the next 
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Mr. CRISP. And the carried-over surplus was consumed? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes; and at a fair price. I am going 
to answer that with coffee. That will not hurt any of us. Re- 
tailers were selling coffee at 10 cents a pound, and the retailer 
paid g cents, and the Brazilians were getting about 3% cents a 
pound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOWELL, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Ohio be extended 
for 10 additional minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, the Brazilians were 
getting about 844 cents for coffee, and the Brazilian Govern- 
ment recognizing the people were raising coffee at a price 
which was pauperizing their people and making them a burden 
upon their Government instead of being a strength to their 
Government, so the Brazilian Government said, Bring in your 
coffee! Put it in the warehouse. We will pay you for it“; and 
it said to the world, “ You can not have our coffee for less than 
it costs us to produce it,” 

Mr. FULMER. I want to say in connection with that prop- 
osition the United States furnished $10,000,000 to take it off 
the market, 

Mr. ASWELL. Does the gentleman recommend that the 
United States Government say to all agricultural producers of 
America, “ Bring it in and store it, aud we will pay for it“? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Control the surplus, and we will pay 
any loss ourselves. We of the North are not going to ask the 
Government for anything. [Applause.] 

Mr. ASWELL. But the gentleman has not answered my 
question, 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I do not yield further. But the 
Brazilian Government bought coffee. Since that time—and that 
has been a number of yeirs—the Brazilian Government has 
been able to maintain the price of coffee around 17 cents a 
pound, I just called up the Brazilian Embassy, and I asked 
them over there if the Brazilian Government had ever lost any 
money on the deal, and I was told by the embassy not one cent. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I will. 

Mr. FORT. Is it not true in that same period there has 
beeu no increase in the production of coffee in Brazil? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio, Thereby the gentleman refutes all 
he has ever said on this floor. [Applause.] Try again. 

Mr. FORT. Is it not true—perhaps I should have worded 
my question differently—that the handling of the stabilization 
program in Brazil involyed that there shall be no increase 
in production, and there has been none? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. To be candid, I do not know of any 
increased production of coffee. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Of course, 
getting money out of foreigners, but by 
posed to gouge the Americans by selling 
cheaply. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Not more cheaply on any article. 
We can make the whole world pay a fair price for cotton, 

Mr. FULMER. I will say the Brazilian people have iu- 
creased the consumption of coffee in the last 10 years 50 
per cent. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Now, Brazil is getting a fair price 
for her coifee. Now let us go over to Greece, take another 
little trip. I have been in the currant business all my life. 
When I was a boy we used to ship currants over here by cargo 
at about 2 cents a pound for dried currants, That only 
netted the producers over in Greece about a cent a pound. 
Now, the Greeks are smart business men, and they came to 
the conclusion it was not good sense for Greeks to be im- 
poverished by selling currants at such a price, and they got 
up a Haugen bill almost an exact duplicate of this one, and 
they had an equalization fee. This changed every year. They 
took the surplus off the market, and ever since that time the 
average price of currants instead of being 2 cents a pound 
has been 9 cents a pound. And that is 25 years ago, and 
America is just learning, and you cotton people, some of you 
have not the gumption to see it, and you can get a decent 
price for cotton all the time. The Greeks get 9 cents a pound 
for currants, and I went over to Greece last year and I saw 
these Greeks who used to be an impoverished people. 

Now, the best-to-do people in Greece are those growers of 
currants. [Applause.] Those politicians over there levied an 
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equalization fee on thelr producers. 
politicians? Where is Mr. HUDSPETH? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Right behind you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio, He thinks he will lose his job here 
if we put an equalization fee on. 

How about those Greek politicians? The man who was re- 
Sponsible for this whole scheme in Greece is a man by the 
name of Michaelopulous, as near as I can pronounce it, a fine- 
looking man, over 6 feet tall, with black hair and black eyes, a 
regular Adonis, looking like Tom Connatny. [Laughter.] Heis 
the man who was more responsible for it than anyone else, 
and he made the producers pay that tax, if you want to call it 
a tax. 

What was the result? When I was there he was Premier of 
Greece. You can see what Mr. HAUGEN and Mr. Dickinson 
are coming to. [Laughter] 

Gentlemen, this is not a new thing at all that we are talking 
about. The world has been talking about it and doing it. By 
it Brazil has helped her people, and Greece has helped her 
people. We are a financial giant. You know I can take all 
the surplus products of agriculture in America and take the 
money out of the banks in Cleveland and pay for every pound 
of them. Do you think with that kind of a condition we can 
not do anything for agriculture? 

And now I want to say to the consumer Congressmen I know 
you are scared stiff by this bill and are afraid to vote for it 
because you are afraid the consumers at home will go back 
on you. I want to say to you that those consumers at home 
are loyal American citizens and they know that agriculture 
must not languish, and I know also that the probabilities are 
that if we pass this bill and it works effectively it will not cost 
anything to the consumer. I am Satisfied of that. 

I believe the increase in the prices received by the farmer for 
his products will be taken up by the middlemen. Why? Be- 
cause I believe the retail price now is all that the traffie will 
bear. [Applause.] I do not believe that it has anything to 
do with the price paid to the farmer. I will give you some 
illustrations, if you want to listen. I have been studying the 
question of bread for years in this country and abroad, In 
Ohio, for the last five years, bread has been on an even basis 
of 8 cents a pound, full weight, because the law requires it. 
The price of wheat during those five years has been as low as 
85 cents a bushel, and it has been up this year to $1.83, and 
no change has oceurred in the price of bread. I have asked 
some of the bakers—and they are friends of mine—‘Why no 
change in the price of bread?” “ Well,” they say, “we find 
that when we get over 8 cents the women begin to bake bread, 
and that reduces our business, and so we avoid that con- 
tingency.” 

Now this year the price has been high on wheat. Did the 
hakers make any money? I happen to know of one concern 
that made 48 per cent this year under present conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. COLE. How much did they make when the price of 
wheat was low? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. The baker sayeth not. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, I have two amendments that are germane to 
the section which I would Hike to discuss. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr, Chairman, I have a couple of amendments I want to 
offer to this section. I will say to the gentleman that they 
have nothing to do with prohibition at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I want a vote on my amendment and then 
they can discuss other amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas object? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the question is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas) there were—ayes 41, noes 94. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers 
Mr. HAUGEN and Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
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The committee divided, and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 41, noes 94. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: On page 9, line 
24, after the word “ wheat’ insert “oats and rye." 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Before speaking to the amend- 
ment let me comment briefly on coffee and its control by Brazil, 
which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Branp] referred to a 
moment ago. The situation in Brazil as to coffee and in our 
country on cotton are vastly different. Brazil has a practical 
monopoly on the production of coffee, for that country pro- 
duces 65 per cent of the world’s production. Its consumption 
is nil—about 5 per cent. We consume 35 to 40 per cent of the 
cotton we produce. We bave a substantial domestic market 
for cotton. She has none for coffee. We buy 55 per cent of 
Brazil's coffee. She charges the excess or advanced price to 
the foreign consumer, who feels he must have her monopolized 
governmental controled product. While this scheme proposes 
to charge this to the domestic user and sell at the reduced 
world price to the foreign consumer, the two cases are hardly 
analogous. In this connection I submit for the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks a portion of a report I submitted 
from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
the Brazilian coffee control, as follows: 

COFFEE 

Governmental control had its genesis In the valorization scheme 
pertaining to coffee, Again we find large percentage (65 per cent) of 
world’s production in Brazil, the country of control. It consumes 
about 5 per cent of what the world produces, while the United States 
consumes about 50 per cent. During the last three years we im- 
ported an average of 10,200,000 bags of coffee (132 pounds to the 
bag), valued at about $20,000,000. Of this, Brazil furnished 6,700,000 
bags, valued at $124,000,000. It amounts to 55 per cent of the 
total coffee that Brazil exports. 

The valorization in Brazil began with the passage of the act of 
1906. Under this act, the State of Sao Paulo, backed by the Fed- 
eral Government, bought from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 bags of coffee 
during the next three years at a very low price. This coffee was dis- 
posed of largely during 1911-1918 when smaller crops and the stock 
shortage, brought about by the Government withholding its supply, 
had caused a considerable rise in price. This enterprise was made 
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‘possible through a loan of 3,000,000 pounds sterling guaranteed by a 


surtax of 5 francs per sack. An arrangement then was made with 
foreign merchants to store the coffee and advance 80 per cent of the 
prico while the State would advance 20 per cent. 

The second large purchase was made during 1918, when prices were 
very low, due largely to the war, which had interfered with exports to 
Europe. This was disposed of in 1919 at a very good price and large 
profit to the Government. This was financed through an issue of 
paper money by the Federal Government, amounting to about $75,- 
000,000 and an additional loan from the Federal Government to 
Sao Paulo of $27,000,600, 

The third major cofee purchase was in 1921, when about 4,560,000 
bags were purchased. ‘The financing of this operation was conducted 
through the Banca de Brazil on short-term notes, which were refunded 
through a British-American loan of 9,000,000 pounds sterling flouted 
in May, 1922, 

Since 1921, however, the policy has gradually changed from one 
of purchasing coffee to one of limiting the movement of coffee to the 
ports. The coffee is thus held in the interior and the burden of 
carrylng the surplus falls back upon the producers. To aid in this 
the Government has bullt large interior warehouses. 

A lonn of 5,000,000 pounds sterling, with prospects of an additional 
like amount, was recently negotiated in Europe, and this bas strength- 
ened the position of the Coffee Defense Institute, the semiofficial 
body responsible for the valorization operations. 

During these years Brazil has kept her production close to an 
average of 12,000,000 bags. In the meanwhile other coffee-producing 
countries have generally increased production by nearly 50 per cent. 
This governmental control over coffee has resulted in substantial price 
advances to consumers. Although it is impossible to state exactly 
what has been the increased cost to the American public, it can be 
pointed out that the difference between the average import values 
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of coffee In the United States in 1922 and 1025 was about 10 cents 
per pound, which amounts to about $135,000,000 on the annual cofee 
purchases of the United States. A substantial part of this advance 
is due to the operation of the Brazilian valorization scheme, since 
production costs have only slightly advanced in that time. 


The amendment I have offered adds oats and rye to the 
basic commodities. If corn is to remain in the bill, oats should 
go in beenuse of its close relationship as feed to corn. Nineteen 
per cent of corn goes out of the county in which it is pro- 
duced, while 26 per cent of the oats go out. There is a large 
surplus of oats to-day; there will be a carry over and the price 
is far below what it should be. Therefore, if corn goes in, oats 
should follow. There is a close relationship between wheat 
and rye. When wheat goes to a certain figure, then the price 
of rye is bound to respond, because there is a less demand 
for wheat and an increased demand for rye. 

If the domestic or foreign demand for wheat is decreased, 
then you thereby increase your surplus of wheat and still 
further depress the world price and what fhe surplus will 
sell for per bushel. If this bill is to be a scientific bill drawn 
along sensible lines, rye should certainly be included with 
wheat as one of the commodities. 

1 am going to offer another amendment and I want now to 
call attention to it. On page 12, subdivision 2, you have a 
provision that ought not to remain in the bill: 

No sale or contract of sale shall be made in respect of which n loss 
would be sustained unless such sale or contract Is authorized by the 
board, 


This refers to sales or contracts for sale made by those co- 
operatives or other agents of the board who have an agree- 
ment with the board wherein they are to buy, store, and sell 
or process the commodity and thereby assist in maintaining 
a domestic price equal to the world price plus tariff and 
freight. It is up to them to dispose of the surplus. It is a 
staple world commodity which they must dispose of in the 
world market, which is generally a buyer’s market. For ex- 
ample, here is a concern, cooperative or otherwise. It has 
bought 50,000,000 bushels of wheat in the domestic market 
for which it paid the world price plus tariff and freight. 
This concern must dispose of this as it can from time to time 
to best advantage. Sales of wheat are made through quick 
offer and immediate acceptance. Under this paragraph this 
agent would first haye to submit the offer to the board if any 
loss was to be sustained. Generally speaking, there would be 
a loss. That is expected. Nevertheless, the board would have 
to meet and authorize the sale. The plan is impractical. It 
will not work and the provision should go out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment, which fs the second amendment to which I called 
attention, and I do not care to discuss it further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Newron of Minnesota: On page 12, line 
18, strike out the subdivision (2). 


The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. NEWTON. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of New York: On page 12, line 22, 
after the comma, strike out the balance of subparagraph (3) and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “As soon as and to such extent as the 
board may find such action necessary to prevent an enhancement of the 
market price in the principal markets of the United States for any such 
basic agricultural commodity or its food products above a fair and 
reasonable price.” 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, when I struck subdivision (3) of paragraph (f) 
of the bill I saw something that looked respectable, and so 
respectable in the middle of these other provisions that I became 
suspicious of it and decided to do what I could to make it 
actually respectable. 

The subdivision I seek to amend provides that the board can 
make these lonns, demand loans, as soon as the market, in the 
opinion of the board, gets too high, Now, what is the use of 
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waiting until then? If the board can ascertain beforehand that 
the market price is liable to be too high, let the board by making 
these Ioans demand loans keep the publie from being gouged 
by something that the board itself may realize will be too high. 

I think the committee ought to accept this amendment. This 
particular subdivision is the one brake on this bill, a bill which, 
in my opinion, if it ever becomes n law, is going to bring more 
scandal in this country than anything we now have on the 
statute books. Here is a bill that provides for n Federal 
farm board that shall be the creature of a Federal farm coun- 
cil, the members of which are not public officials; a bill that 
provides that Federal moneys may be lent to cooperative asso- 
ciations and farm organizations, all of whose members may 
have a say in the creation of the Federal farm council. In 
other words, the parties who ure to get the money, the parties 
who are to get the benefit of this bill are going to run your 
Federal farm board. They not only create your Federal 
farm boxrd, but they direct your Federal farm board; and if 
they can not get enough in that way, under the section dealing 
with cooperation with executive departments, they can force 
the Tariff Commission to raise the tariff when they think it 
ought to be raised. The whole thing from beginning to end, 
except this particular provision, is rotten and reeks with possi- 
bilities of scandal, 

Lately, in New York, we had the Federal district attorney 
for the southern district of New York put out of business the 
Ward Bread Trust. The Ward Bread Trust is nothing but 
what will be creuted by the provisions of this bill, except that 
the Ward Bread Trust was subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the grand jury, and the United 
States attorney; but under this bill the Wards overnight could 
become a cooperative and begin to run your Federal farm 
board by getting control of your Federal farm council and 
your Tariff Commission. 

I am a little sorry my friend Connatty has found out that 
the cornfield cauaries are becoming tariff snowbirds, but that 
is truly the fact, and not satisfied with what they are get- 
ting now they want to control every branch of government 
to gouge the consumer and particularly my New York con- 
sumers. 

First of all, they are going to grab $100,000,000 out of New 
York so that they can buy up the surplus, and what are they 
going to do with it? Are they going to give the benefit of 
it to the laboring man in this country? Are they going to give 
these products to anybody in this country at a cheaper price? 
Not on your life. They are going to send them over to the 
European workingman and give him a little food more cheaply 
after they grab off $100,000,000 from the people of New York 
to do it with. 

I think this bill is going to pass. [Applause] I have not 
any doubt in the world about it, and the reason I say that—— 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I will yield; yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. The _ $100,000,000 the gentleman says is 
going to be grabbed off of New York, most of that money, 
before it is taken from New York, is grabbed from the other 
parts of the United States by some of the gentleman’s con- 
stituents in New York. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Wait a minute about that. If 
there is any $100,000,000 around loose out in Jowa, Montana, or 
Idaho, what are you yelling about, and what do you want 
this bill for? 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Seriously, is it not true that while New 
York pays such a large proportion of the income taxes and 
other taxes to the Government, that New York is primarily the 
clearing house through which the money made by the great 
corporations all over the United States is accounted for; is not 
that true? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes; and I will tell the gentle- 
man another thing. If this bill passes, there are enough smart 
men down on Wall Street to join these cooperatives and be- 
come farmers overnight to steal it from you. fApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I have another 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK of New York: Page 13, end of 
line 8, Insert: 

“(hy Such agreements may provide for the gift or sale of any com- 
modity or its products at a price lower than that fixed by the board 
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for the general merchandising of such commodity or product to char- 
ituble Institutions for the maintenance of their inmates.” 


[Cries of “Vote!” “ Vote! “] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
want to say to gentlemen who are trying to cry me down that 
I have been talking under eleyators in New York to real radi- 
cals, and I will not be stopped by political socialists here who 
are just after votes. I want to find out how many big broad- 
minded men from the open spaces are going to rob the lame, the 
crippled, the blind, and others found in the city and State 
institutions. Are you going to allow this bill to go so far 
while you are taking the public money as to rob the crippled? 
If you do not adopt this amendment, that is what you are 
going to do. I throw this in your teeth. Go to your people 
and say that you yoted it down; that you are against the un- 
fortunate in institutions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLACK of New York) there were 14 ayes and 55 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PURPOSES OF EQUALIZATION FNE 

Sec. 9. In order that the producers of each basic agricultural com- 
modity may contribute ratably their équitable share to the equaliza- 
tion fund hereinafter established for such commodity; in order to pre- 
vent any unjust discrimination against, any direct burden or undue 
restraint upon, and any suppression of commerce in basic agricultural 
commodities and their food products with foreign nations in favor of 
interstate or Intrastate commerce; and in order to encourage and stim- 
ulate the normal and usual current of foreign and interstate commerce 
in basic agricultural commodities—there shall be apportioned and paid 
as a reguintion of such commerce an equalization fee as hereinafter 
provided. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
strike out the section. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mares, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill II. R. 11603 and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record on the Mammoth 
Cave National Park bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, Mammoth Cave, the greatest cayern known to man 
throughout the entire world, was discovered by John Hutchins 
in 1809. Hutchins, a famous hunter of his day, had wounded 
an enormous bear, and while in pursuit of his wounded game 
was led by the retreating animal to the mouth of the cave, 
which the bear entered, and which Hutchins explored for only 
a short distance, yet far enough to realize something of its 
immense size. He reported his discovery of the cave, but no 
definite explorations were made for two or three years, and 
then only for a distance of a few miles from the entrance. 

Mammoth Cave, situated in Edmonson County, Ky., was pur- 
chased in 1811 by a Mr. McLean, who bought the cave and 200 
acres of land about its mouth for the sum of $40. It was 
wanted by McLean because it was rich in nitreous earth, from 
which saltpeter is made. During the War of 1812, the cave 
property haying been acquired by Mr. Gatewood and then sold 
to Messrs. Gratz and Wilkins, a fortune was made for the 
owners by the manufacture of saltpeter, for during this war 
the Americans were sorely in need of gunpowder, and as salt- 
peter is one of its principal ingredients, there was a great de- 
mand by the Government for all the saltpeter Mammoth Caye 
could produce. It is claimed by historians that the cause of 
the Americans would have failed in the conflict had it not been 
for the home manufacture of saltpeter in the Mammoth Caye 
during the war, as all foreign supply had been cut off by a 
strict and general embargo. Powder manufactured from the 
material taken from Mammoth Cave had just been furnished 
to Captain Bainbridge, of the Old Ironsides,” when— 


Her thunders shook the mighty deep— 


in that brilliant yictory over the British fleet off the coast of 
Brazil. Commodore Perry's fleet of nine vessels had been sup- 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 
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plied with powder from the same source just before he met the 
hostile fleet near the west end of Lake Erie in September, 1813. 
I need not recount the result of that desperate encounter. Perry 
was enabled to send his historic dispatch— 


We have met the enemy and they are ours. 


The same powder was used by General Jackson's famous 
Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen when in the Battle of New 
Orleans they won undying fame for their marksmanship and 
courage. The remains of these old saltpeter works are still to 
be seen within the cave. 

The daughter of Mr. Gratz, one of the owners of the caye, 
was a beautiful Jewess and a friend of Washington Irving, 
who related the story of her romance to Sir Walter Scott in 
1817. Shortly thereafter, Ivanhoe appeared, in 1819. Scott 
sent one of the first copies to Irving, asking, How do you like 
your Rebecca?” ; 

The firm of Gratz & Wilkins disposed of the cave in 1816, 
together with approximately sixteen hundred acres of land, to 
Mr. James Moore, a Philadelphia merchant, who was ruined, 
it is related, by his complications with Burr and Blenner- 
hassett. The property then passed once more into the hands 
1 1 5 Gatewood, who made it a place of exhibition to the 
public. 

In the year 1837, the estate was acquired by Mr. Frank 
Gorin, who employed Moore & Miller as his agents, and Stephen 
Bishop and Matt Bransford as guides. Then began the era 
of the discoveries of the wonderful caverns which constitute 
Mammoth Cave. But it took a near-tragedy to bring about 
active exploration on an extensive scale. This occurred when 
Mr. C. F. Harvey, Mr. Gorin's nephew, was lost in the cave 
for a period of 39 hours. Another contributing cause for more 
extensive exploration of the cave was the fact that Dr. John 
Croghan, a young physician of Louisville, while on a tour 
abroad, was repeatedly asked about the marvels of Mammoth 
Cave which, even then, had percolated to the capitals of 
Hurope. The mortification he experienced at not being able 
to give them the information concerning the cave which they 
sought determined him to visit it upon his return, which he 
did. So charmed was he with the scenic wonders found there 
that he purchased it from Mr. Gorin, on October 8, 1839, for 
510,000, and expended large sums of money in its development. 
At his death, which occurred in 1845, the estate descended to 
his eleven nephews and nieces, the sons and daughters of Col. 
George Croghan, Mr. William Croghan, and Gen. T. S. Jessup. 
So much for the early history of Mammoth Cave. 

Mammoth Caye, accounted one of the seven wonders of the 
world, is justly famous. There are cayes in all parts of the 
universe, but none upon the face of the globe to compare with 
Mammoth Cave, the pride of our beloved Kentucky. Futile it 
would indeed be to make an effort to do it full justice with the 
pen of man. Its wondrous caverns were fashioned by nature 
through the erosion of the ages which carved out mighty 
yaults, domes, and chambers; the drip, drip of water through 
long periods of time built up the stalagmites and carried down 
the stalactites, decorating the interior of the vast underground 
area ways in phantomlike splendor and beauty. 

The caye is admirably located for easy accessibility, being 
located near the center of population of the United States. It 
is readily reached by roadways, railroads, and an all-year 
navigable stream (Green River), one of the most beautiful 
waterways fn this country. The cave is surrounded by forest 
growths, which clothe picturesque and lofty hills—an ideal 
camping and recreational retreat. Above ground, one may 
camp and fish and enjoy the luxurious life of the outdoors man 
to his heart’s content, while beneath his very feet lie the 
labyrinth of cavernous passages whose beauty and grandeur 
beguile alike the scientist and the layman. It is most fitting 
that such glorious and gorgeous handiwork of God should be 
forever kept sacred to posterity by enshrinement in our national- 
park system. 

At the last session of Congress, I was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and when the bill for the survey of 
Shenandoah in Virginia and the Big Smoky project in North 
Carolina and Tennessce was being considered by the committee 
I introduced the amendment, which was adopted, to include 
Mammoth Cave in the bill for survey along with these other 
two national park projects. 

The committee was holding its last meeting prior to reporting 
out the park survey bill, and on this same day the Kentucky 
delegation had secured an engagement with the President, at 
11 o'clock, to discuss with him the feasibility of the Mammoth 
Cave National Park proposition, This was deemed inexpedient 
since the bill pending for the national park in the Shenandoah 
and the Big Smoky Mountains of North Carolina and Tennes- 
see referred particularly to these projects and no other, 


I suggested to the Kentucky delegation that I had better 
remain for the committee meeting instead of accompanying 
them to the White House, and they readily concurred that this 
was the proper course to pursue. There was not a word said 
about the inclusion of Mammoth Caye for survey until after 
the committee went into executive session and I then proposed 
the amendment. There was considerable opposition to the 
aniendment on the ground that I had nothing in writing to 
show it had ever been considered; had no reports, and so forth, 
but there had been a great deal of correspondence about Mam- 
moth Cave and, of course, it has a national reputation. 

A member from Arkansas, Judge Driver, had been there and 
he extolled its wonders most generously and, with the state- 
ment that the Kentucky delegation had called upon the Presi- 
dent and that it met with his approval, the committee included 
the amendment for the survey of the Mammoth Cave territory. 
If this had not been done at that moment the bill would have 
been reported out without such an amendment. The bill was 
reported to the House on January 29, 1925, designated as 
H. R. 1320. On February 16, 1925, S. 4109 was substituted and 
passed by the House and Senate, becoming a law with the 
President's signature on February 21, 1925, and designated as 
Public Law No. 437. This bill merely authorized the survey of 
the Shenandoah, Big Smoky, and Mammoth Cave park sites. 

Having been honored with membership on the Military 
Affairs Committee in the Sixty ninth Congress, I necessarily 
relinquished membership on the Committee on Public Lands. 
However, when H. R. 12020, a bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Mammoth Cave National Park, was undder con- 
sideration by the Public Lands Committee, I appeared before 
that committee and exerted my every effort to get their favor- 
able action upon this measure, realizing its importance to my 
State and Nation. The result was that it was reported fayor- 
ably to the House on June 12, 1926. Subsequently, the House 
bill was laid on the table and Senate bill 4209 was passed in 
lieu thereof, This bili became the law of the land with the 
President’s signature affixed thereto on June 25, 1926, and was 
designated as Public Law 283. By the provisions of this act, 
when a minimum of 20,000 acres of land are given the Govern- 
ment, the region legally may be dexignated for national-park 
purposes. This legislation approves the project and it is now 
up to Kentucky and her splendid citizenry to meet the sitna- 
tion in order that the Government may take over this region 
for the actual establishment of the national park. Kentuckians 
have not been found wanting in the past and Kentuckians will 
not be found wanting now. They will be swift to realize the 
momentous opportunity which this bill makes possible, to the 
end that Mammoth Cave shall not only be the pride of Ken- 
tucky, but that it shall be the pride of all America, adminis- 
tered by the National Government. Thus, and only thus, can 
this heritage of the countless ages necessary for its creation 
by erosion be handed down to posterity undespoiled by private 
enterprise. 

FARM RELIEF 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for one minute, 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman ftom Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the Missouri delegation is in 
receipt of a telegram from the Missouri Farmers’ Association, 
one of the largest farm organizations of the Middle West, urg- 
ing that the Members of the delegation not only support the 
Haugen bill, but oppose both the Tincher bill and the Aswell 
bill. The association goes on record in this telegram as asking 
for the Haugen bill or nothing, and as opposing any“ milk-and- 
water substitute which would permit opponents of the Haugen 
bill to avoid the real issue,” 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
was or as it will be? 

Mr. CANNON. As modified by the amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

SOME FACTS RELATING TO INDIAN LEGISLATION 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on Indian matters, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, as far back as I can re- 
member there haye been periodic attacks made upon the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. No commissioner of the bureau has ever 
escaped. These assaults haye come from men in and out of 
Congress. Some of the attacks have been prompted by good 
motives and have come from people genuinely interested in the 


Is this the Haugen bill as it 
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Indians; others have come from men who have been notorious 
in exploiting the red man, and still others have come from pro- 
fessional lobbyists who have scattered to the four winds mis- 
leading and false propaganda in order that they might induce 
kind-hearted people to send them money for the ostensible pur- 
pose of fighting the Indians’ battles. 

I have in my files a number of letters directed to Indian con- 
stituents of mine and signed by Gertrnde Bonnin, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who poses as president of the “ National Council of 
American Indians.” It has been reported to me by one who 
was there that this “council” was organized at the Instance of 
the Bonnins last winter by getting together a number of In- 
dians who happened to be in the city at the time in connection 
with various matters in which their respective tribes were in- 
terested. A delegation of the Sioux from South Dakota was 
here at the time, and they were invited to join the organiza: 
tion, but respectfully declined the doubtful honor. 

ALARMING CHARGES 


Armed with this high-sounding title, the writer proceeds to 
make charges against the Indian Bureau and Members of 
Congress, which, if true, would indicate that great wrongs were 
about to be committed against the Indians of the country. As 
some of the Indians in my district have become alarmed over 
what it is claimed Congress is trying to do to them, and par- 
ticularly over some of the charges made in the Bonnin letters, 
a plain statement of the facts seems to be called for. 

COURT OF INDIAN OFFENSES BILL 

In one of these letters, directed to Joseph R. Kettle, a member 

of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe in my district, she states: 


Jam writing you to-day on a matter of great importance, especially 
to our Sioux Indians and to all Indians generally. 


A little further on she proceeds: 


I want to emphasize the necessity of defeating bill H. R. 7826 be- 
cause it is a vicious bill designed to give the Indian Bureau added 
power over all Indians to the extent that Indians may be put in jall 
for six months at hard labor and a fine of $100 every time he docs 
anything to break any rule or regulation promulgated by the Indian 
agents. This bill was introduced at the request of Commissioner Burke 
and is strongly supported by Congressman WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, of 
South Dakota. WuLLiAMson said that he lived with the Indians many 
years and knew all about them; and that the Sioux Indians wanted 
such a law passed. He had a delegation appear from Rosebud at the 
House committee hearing on this bill, and they were told to stand 
up, they were introduced and then their attorney, Ralph Case, told the 
committee that all the Sioux Iiked this bill and wanted it passed. 


Disregarding her inaccurate statement as to the effect of the 
bill, I want to call your attention to the statement from the 
excerpt just quoted that— 


This bill was introduced at the request of Commissioner Burke and 
is strongly supported by Congressman WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, of South 
Dakota. 


Note this; I am reading from the letter 


WILLIAMSON sald that he lived with the Indians many years and 
knew all about them; and that the Sioux Indians wanted such a law 
passed. 


In the first place, I haye not at any time or place expressed 
myself in favor of this bill. During a cross-table discussion of 
the native Indian courts by members of the Indian Affairs 
Committee of the House, I explained very briefly the character 
of those existing on the various Indian reservations in my dis- 
trict and stated that I had never heard the Indians complain 
about the manner in which they were conducted nor register 
objections to the sentences imposed by the native Indian judzes. 
I made no reference whutever as to whether I or the Sioux 
favored the bill or not. At that time I knew nothing about. 
their attitude toward the bill. The day prior to the discussion 
referred to, I had handed a copy of the bill to the Rosebud 
Sioux delegation who were in the ¢ity and asked them to study 
it and let the committee know what they thought of it. 

At the next meeting of the committee they npreared and 
announced that they were present with their attorney, Ralph 
H. Case, who would present their views. Mr. Case then arose 
and stated to the commi tee: 


In the meantime they have taken up a study of the bill (H. R. 
7826) introduced by you, Mr. Chairman, and they desire to be 
recorded as being strongly in favor of the continuance of the Indian 
court. They have talked this bill over with me and bave instructod 
me to say to you that they regard the court conducted by Indians 
for Indlans as one of the strongest safeguards of their liberty, and 
that it is an educational factor in the development of Indian eltizenship 
that Is second to no other factor in the reservation country. There 
is, however, an amendment or two the delegation would like to propose. 
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Since the aboye discussion took place the Case amendments 
and some others have been tentatively incorporated in the bill. 
Perhaps the most important change is the following proviso: 


Provided further, That reservation courts of Indian offenses shall 
be selected by the restricted Indians of the reservations over which 
the judges shall preside, and only restricted Indians shall be eligible 
for election to sald courts, 


In other words, the bill as now drawn gives the Indians the 
right to exercise home rule and select their own judges and 
in this form it has been approved by most of the Indian 
witnesses appearing before the committee. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER RESERVATIONS BILE 


The Bonnin letter is too long for insertion in the RECORD, 
but I call your attention to this statement: 


WILLIAMSON is no friend to any Indians * * * WILLIAMSON is 
supporting another bill of Mr. Burke's (reference belng made to H. 
R. 9133) which, if passed, will deny the Indians any title to Executive- 
order reservations; or any other kind of reservations, They want to 
take all the land away from the Indians. 


It is difficult to understand how any informed person could 
haye made such a statement. It does not come within rifle shot 
of the facts. In the first place, the bill above referred to does 
not seek to take title or other rights from the Indians inter- 
ested. On the contrary, it seeks to protect their rights. My 
whole effort in connection with this bill has been to secure such 
amendments as will fully protect the Indians upon Executive- 
order Indian reservations, and as-amended and reported I 
think there is no question but what it does this. I am op- 
posed to the last proviso of the House bill, seeking to authorize 
the reinstatement of certain oil filings, and so publicly an- 
nounced to the committee. This proviso will undoubtedly be 
stricken out before the bill becomes law. The United States 
district court, district of Utah, has held that title to lands 
upon Executive-order Indian reservations is in the United 
States, and that the Indians have no title thereto, legal or 
equitable. The bill has for its express purpose the protection 
ef the Indians in the oil royalties upon Executive-order Indian 
reservations, which, under the decision referred to, would be 
lost to them. No bill has been introduced nor advocated by 
anybody seeking to deprive Indians of their title to any kind 


of reseryation. 
THE CONGRESSIONAL “GANG” 


The letter then proceeds: 


They have a gang formed in Congress to do these things, and these 
two men— 


Referring to Congressman WILLIAMsSoN and Commissioner 
Burke, of the Indian Bureitu— 


are the worst ones and should be put out. J must tell you they re- 
cently caused $100,000 to be taken from the Navajo funds to build a 
bridge for white people. Everybody in Congress said it was a big steal; 
but they did it, anyway. 


Does any well-informed person believe there is such a “gang” 
in Congress? Certainly not! There is no such “ gang.” 

With reference to the statement that $100,000 has recently 
been taken from the Navajo funds to build a bridge for the 
white people, I may state that the Sixty-eighth Congress did 
provide for the construction of a bridge between the Navajo 
Indian Reservation and that part of Arizona lying across the 
river. One half of the construction cost of the bridge is to be 
tuken from the Federal Treasury; the other half is to be paid 
by Arizona. The part to be taken from the Federal Treasury 
was made reimbursable in the event that the Navajos should 
ever have sufficient funds to warrant paying their part of the 
cost. I was not a member of the Indian Affairs Committee at 
the time this bill was reported out, and did not yote for it in 
the House. 

Oil has been discovered upon the Navajo Indian Reservation. 
It is believed that there are very rich oil fields that are yet 
untapped, and Congress made the Nayajo’s share reimbursable 
on the theory that, if oil should be struck in large quantities, 
it would be only just that the Indians should pay for their 
portion of the bridge. Congress will certainly never permit— 
at any rate not with my consent—any part of the construction 
charge to be taken from the Navajo funds unless large produc- 
ing wells should be developed upon their lands. 


JURISDICTIONAL BILLS 
Then there is this choice bit of “information”: 


Commissioner Burke always brags about how he never allowed any 
jurisdictional bills to pass when he was in Congress. He is following 
that up as Commissioner of Indian Affairs by making unfavorable re- 
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ports against any such bills presented now by other Indians. Ile got 
President Coolidge to veto several Indian jurisdictional bills last year 
after they had passed both Houses of Congress, He is trying hard 
again this year to prevent the passage of several such bills, while at 
the same time he is pushing bills that he has introduced which will 
take away property and freedom from the Indians. 

Through WILLIAMSON and others he is able to have his own way in 
Congress. 


The last sentence clearly implies that I have collaborated 
with Commissioner Burke to defeat jurisdictional bills. This 
charge is made despite the well-known fact that I have sup- 
ported all of the jurisdictional bills. As chairman of subcom- 
mittees I have reported out the Chippewa Indian jurisdictional 
bill, the Assinniboin jurisdictional bill, and the Crow Tribe 
jurisdictional bill. The recently submitted Winnebago juris- 
dictional bill will be reported out in time to be considered at 
the next regular meeting of the Indian Affairs Committee. One 
of these jurisdictional bills has passed both the House and the 
Senate and has been signed by the President; two others have 
passed one body; and it is expected that the last will soon be 
placed on the House Calendar. In addition to that, I have 
introduced a general jurisdictional bill which will take care of 
all the tribes throughout the United States. 

In fairness to Mr. Burke it should be said that in his testi- 
mony before the committee he has shown no disposition to 
block the passage of jurisdictional bills, nor is he pushing bills 
“which will take away property and freedom from the Indians,” 


APPEALS FOR SUPPORT AND FUNDS 


Having set forth at length what she would have the Indians 
believe to be great wrongs about to be committed against them, 
the writer of the letter urges that— 


In order that this organization may more effectively succeed, It is 
highly important that all Indians get behind it and support it to the 
limit. * * > The National Council of American Indians has its 
headquarters here, where Congress and the Indian Bureau are handling 
Indian money and lands. * + Don't allow any Indian to be on 
the outside of this organization unless he is an enemy to the Indian's 
best interest, for if he has no money, he need not pay anything; but 
on the other hand, if he can afford it, he should give freely. 


Should “give freely” to whom and for what purpose? 
Aside from the questionable legal right to circulate through 
the mails the kind of propaganda contained in the letter from 
which I have quoted in an effort to secure contributions, it 
may well be asked whether anyone guilty of using it is 
worthy of being intrusted with the affairs of the Indians at 
Washington or elsewhere. 

That wrongs will creep into the Indian Service, no matter 
how faithful, capable, and honest the commissioner may be, 
is inevitable. That such wrongs should be righted goes with- 
out saying. That an effort will be made to right them when 
called to the commissioner’s attention is certain. 

Most of the “ policies” of the bureau are of statutory origin. 
The Indian problem is a difficult one and all good citizens 
should bend their efforts toward working out a solution in 
which tle best interests of the Indians should be the primary 
consideration. The Indians have already been fully emanci- 
pated politically. There should be full emancipation from 
wardship, including the release of property to individual 
Indians, just as soon as this can be done with due regard to 
their highest interest. They should at all times be fully con- 
sulted about legislation affecting them and their wishes con- 
sidered and respected. Every bill that affects the Indians 
in my district is sent out by me to the various tribes and re- 
ports asked for. I have found the suggestions made by the 
Indians with reference to such proposed legislation sensible 
and helpful. All the Indian bills I have personally introduced 
and secured the passage of have first been indorsed by the 
Indians in my State that were affected by the legislation. 

In my judgment, however, a good deal of injury has been 
done to the Indian Service and to the Indians themselves by 
exaggerated and false statements as to alleged wrongs suffered 
by them. Criticism should be constructive and helpful. It 
ought to be entirely honest and unselfish. 

Persons who send out misleading, exaggerated, and down- 
right false statements and use them as a basis for exciting the 
public or the Indians for the purpose of getting funds—espe- 
cially from the Indians, most of whom are poor—not only do 
a great injustice to the Indians but put themselyes in a posi- 
tion where they have little influence either with the Indian 
Bureau or with Congress. These self-styled friends of the 
Indians do them a great wrong when, by false or misleading 
statements, they induce them to part with the little substance 
that often stands between them and want. 
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There are organizations and Individuals that have done great 
and notable service for the Indians. Their efforts are to be 
commended. They are listened to by the Indian Bureau, are 
respected by Congress, and haye won the lasting gratitude of 
the Indians. They are unselfish and honest and have as their 
chief purpose and aim the development and advancement of the 
Indians and the protection of their property rights, and are 
entitled to the support and encouragement of all good men 
and women. The Committee on Indian Affairs and Congress 
welcome all constructive suggestions and criticisms. The In- 
dians who have appeared before our committee have been intel- 
ligent and have been of material aid in framing proper 
legislation. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R.8313. An act to allot lands to living children on the 
Crow Reservation, Mont. ; 

H. R. 9463. An act to provide for the prompt disposition of 
disputes between carriers and their employees, and for other 
purposes ; 

II. R. 9872. An act to carry into effect provisions of the con- 
vention between the United States and Great Britain to regu- 
late the level of Lake of the Woods concluded on the 24th day 
of February, 1925; and 

H. R.9875. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the United States ma- 
rine hospital reservation and improvements thereon at Detroit, 
Mich., and to acquire a suitable site in the same locality and 
to erect thereon a modern hospital for the treatment of the 
beneficiaries of the United States Public Health Service, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 7, 1924. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate committees, as 
indicated below: 

S. 4052. An act authorizing James L. Borroum and Francis P. 
Bishop to bring suits in the United States District Court for 
the State of Kansas for the amount due or claimed to be due 
to said claimants from the United States by reason of the 
alleged inefficient and wrongful dipping of tick-infested cattle 
and giving said United States District Court for the State of 
Kansas jurisdiction of said suit or suits; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

5.2273. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Federal Dis- 
trict Court of the Western Diyision of the Western District of 
Tennessee to hear and determine claims arising from the sink- 
ing of the vessel known as the Norman; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. Irwin, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 

sence indefinitely on account of illness in his family. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 


until Monday, May 17, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for May 15, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. - 
Scheduled for May 17, 1926 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
(10.30, room 347) 
To investigate Northern Pacific land grants. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned 
officers of the line of the Navy (H. R. 11524). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


513. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV,-a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Department of Justice for 
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the fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, to remain available until 
June 80, 1927, amounting to $20,000 (H. Doe. No, 380), was 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 95. A 
bill to provide for the care of certain insane citizens of the 
Territory of Alaska; without amendment (Rept. No. 1206). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 8835. 
A bill to amend section 1112 of the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1207). Referred 
5 gue Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. GRAHAM : Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 11946. A 
bill to increase the clothing and cash gratuity furnished to 
persons discharged from prisons; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1208). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 565. An 
act limiting the creation or extension of forest reserves in New 
Mexico and Arizona; without amendment (Rept. No. 1212). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 4055. 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue pat- 
ents for lands held under color of title; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1218). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 12065. A bill to amend the inter- 
state commerce act and the transportation act, 1920, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1214). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. H. R. 12175. A bill to amend the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1217). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 
3330. An act for the relief of Thomas G. Peyton; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1209). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FURLOW: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1252. 
A bill for the relief of John Regan; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1210). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7711. A 
bill to correct the military record of William W. Woodruff; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1211). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9780. A 
bill to correct the military record of George A. Winslow; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1215). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
11716. A bill granting to Northern Paper Mills certain islands 
in the Menomonee River; with amendment (Rept. No. 1216). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the Dill 
(H. R. 10419) granting an increase of pension to Jennie E, 
Kennedy, and the saine was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 12167) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Pend d'Oreille River, Bonner County, Idaho, at or 
near the Newport-Priest River road crossing Washington and 
Idaho; to the Committee on Interstate and Forcign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 12168) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway 
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Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Grand Calumet River; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (II. R. 12169) to authorize and em- 
power the Secretary of the Treasury to convey certain property 
f the city of Altoona, Pa., for street purposes, and to acquire 
certain property by purchase or condemnation in said city of 
Altoona, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (FH. R. 12170) to amend the organic 
act of Porto Rico, approved March 2, 1917; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H, R. 12171) to regulate inter- 
state commerce by requiring manufacturers engaged in inter- 
state and foreign commerce to give written notice to the 
Federal Trade Commission of the closing of their plant; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12172) permitting the 
Washington Market Co. to lay a conduit across Twelfth Street 
SW.; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 12178) relating to the com- 
mitment of insane persons in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12174) to pro- 
vide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, the payment of certain claims of German nationals 
against the United States, and the return to German nationals 
of property held by the Alien Property Custodian; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 12175) to 
amend the World War veterans act, 1924; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BULWINKLDE: A bill (H. R. 12176) enabling postal 
employees who are ex-service men to utilize leaves of absence 
in order to attend the annual convention of the American 
Legion to be held in Paris, France, 1927; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BLOOM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 255) authoriz- 
ing the Postmaster General to make a just and equitable com- 
pensation for the past use in the Postal Service of a certain 
invention and device for the postmarking of mail packages, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


By Mr. JAMES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 256) relieving 


posts or camps of organizations composed of honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, or marines from liability on account 
of loss or destruction of obsolete rifles loaned by the War 
Department; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BLANTON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 26) 
directing the Comptroller General of the United States to inves- 
tigate the administration of St. EHzabeths Hospital since July 
1, 1916, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 267) for the im- 
mediate consideration of H. R. 12063; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 12177) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Johnson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 12178) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Delana A. Lynch; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12179) for 
the relief of Thomas F. Sutton; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ESTERLIT: A bill (H. R. 12180) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Amanda Good; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 12181) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan A. Yeager; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12182) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate Winter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 12183) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Michael; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12184) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna M. Swavely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12185) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret M. Power; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12186) granting an increase of pension 
Catharine A. Sellers; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sious, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12187) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Rauch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12188) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca B. Quinter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 12189) authorizing the 
Court of Claims of the United States to hear, deterinine, and 
render final judgment in the claim of Charles Eckland; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 12190) grant- 
ing a pension to Thomas Hanna; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FORT: A bill (H. R. 12191) to reimburse Joseph 
Rosen, formerly of the United States Navy, for losses süs- 
tained while carrying out his duties; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 8 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 12192) for the relief 
of Charles J. Murphy; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 12193) granting an increase 
of pension to Rosa DeGraff; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 12194) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Malsced; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (H. R. 12195) granting an increase 
of pension to Hlijah McWhorter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 12196) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sally Redhead; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 12197) granting an increase 
We pension to Jane Mullen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 12198) for relief of persons 
who furnished labor, material, or money for the construction 
of the Barling bomber; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SOSNOWSKI: A bill (H. R. 12199) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ellen R. Lockwood; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 12200) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Permelia J. Runyan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12201) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie P. Prentice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12202) granting 
a pension to Alexander Rivers, alias Alexander Miller; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2188. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Ralph Hornblower, 
60 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., recommending early and 
fayorable consideration of House bill 7479, known us the migra- 
tory bird refuge and marsh land conservation bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2189. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of residents of Whitefish 
and Kalispell, Mont., favoring passage of Senate bill 2057, a 
bill to prohibit experiments upon living dogs in the District of 
Columbia or in any of the territorial or insular possessions of 
the United States, and providing a penalty for violation 
thereof; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2190. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition protesting against 
Sunday observance bills (H. R. 7179, 7522, 10123, and 10311) ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2191. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of Equality League of 
Cleveland, protesting House bill 11489, the alien deportation 
bill; to the Committee on- Immigration and Naturalization, 

2192. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Chamberino, N. Mex., indorsing strict prohibition en- 
forcement; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2193. By Mr, O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
North American Export Grain Association of New York, op- 
posing the passage of the Haugen bill (II. R. 11603); to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2194. Also, petition of James M. Motley, of New York City, 
favoring the passage of House bill 7479, game refuge bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

2105. By Mr. WATSON: Resolutions passed at a citizenship 
mass meeting held at Hast Greenville, Pa., under auspices of 
Montgomery County Christian Endeavor Union, State of Penn- 
sylvania, favoring campaign for the enforcement of national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2196. By Mr. YATES: Petition of the Rochelle Chamber of 
Commerce, Rochelle, III.; Gibson City State Bank, Gibson City, 
III.; Adams County Farm Bureau, Quincy, III.; Christian 
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County Farm Bureat, Taylorville, III.; Vermilion County Farm 
Bureau, Danville, III.; C. W. Brown, secretary, Logan County 
Corn Club, Lincoln, III.; Milan Men's Association, De Kalb 
County, III.; Saline County Farm Bureau, Harrisburg, III.; 
the Randolph County Farm Bureau, Sparta, III.; B. O. Coulter, 
president Sangamon County Farm Bureau, New Berlin, III.; 
Madison County Farm Bureau, Edwardsville, III.; Moultrie 
County Bankers’ Federation, Sullivan, III., urging support of 
the Haugen agricultural bill (H. R. 11603) ; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


SENATE 
Monpay, May 17, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord, our God, though Thou dost find that the heaven of 
heavens can not contain Thee, yet Thou art condescending to 
dwell in the humble and contrite heart. We humbly beseech 
Thee at this time that each heart may be occupied by Thy pres- 
ence, and thus as we begin the duties of the week it may be 
with the consciousness of Thy nearness and the guidance of Thy 
wisdom. Hear and help. For Jesus’ sake. Amen, 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Monday, May 10, 1926, when, on 
request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FYROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had signed 
theefollowing enrolled bills, and they were thereupon signed by 
the Vice President: 

S. 2475. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the equitable distribution of captured war devices and tro- 
phies to the States and Territories of the United States and to 
the District of Columbia,” approved June 7, 1924; 

S. 2996. An act to validate payments for commutation of quar- 
ters, heat, and light, and of rental allowances on account of 
dependents; 

S. 3440. An act to regulate the interstate transportation of 
black bass, and for other purposes; 

S. 4070. An act granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River at or near 
Burlington, N. J.; 

S. 4116. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the north branch of the Susquehanna River from 
the city of Wilkes-Barre to the Borough of Dorranceton, Pa.; 

II. R. 202. An act to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire and maintain dams in the Minnesota National Forest 
needed for the proper administration of the Government land 
and timber; 

H. R. 5242. An act to repeal the act approved January 27, 
1922, providing for change of entry, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5627. An act for the relief of George Turner ; 

H. R. 7482. An act to provide for conveyance of certain lands 
in the.State of Michigan for State park purposes; 

H. R. 8513. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the borough of 
Wilson, in.the county of Allegheny, Pa.; 

II. R. 8937. An act permitting the sale of lot 9, 16.63 acres, in 
section 31, township 2 south, range 17 west, in Bay County, 
Fla. to P. C. Black; 

II. R. 9037. An act validating certain applications for and en- 
tries of public lands, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9371. An act for the relief of Merritt W. Blair, of 
Abbott, Harding County, N. Mex., or his transferees; 

H. R. 10860. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to dispose of certain lighthouse reservations and to increase the 
efficiency of the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10896. An act to provide for transfer of jurisdiction 
over the Conduit Road in the District of Columbia. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Bruce Curtis Fernald 
Bayard Butler Dale Ferris 
Bingham Cameron Deneen Fess 
Biease Caraway Du Frazier 
Borah Copeland Edge Sé 
Bratton Couzens Edwards Gillett 
Broussard Cummins Ernst ass 
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Gor La Follette Stephens 
Gooding Lenroot Pittman Swanson 
Greene McKellar Ransdell Trammell 
Hale McMaster Reed, Mo. Tyson 
Harreld MeNary Robinson, Ark, Underwood 
Harris Mayfield Robinson, Ind, Walsh 
Harrison Means Sackett Warren 
Heflin Metcalf Schall Watson 
Howell Necly Sheppard Weller 
Johnson Norbeck Shipstead Wheeler 
Jones, N. Mex, Norrls Shortridge Williams 
Jones, Wash. Nye Simmons Willis 
Kendrick Oddie Smoot 

Keyes Overman Stanfield 

King Phipps Steck 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Carper] on account of a death in his family. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. BLEASE. The senior Senator from South 
[Mr. Smiru] is still confined to the hospital by illness. 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], is detained 
from the Senate to-day by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Eighty-five Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


Carolina 
I ask 


PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS AT WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, on Saturday the President of 
the United States delivered quite a notable address at Williams- 
burg, Va., in which he approved in an exceedingly striking way 
a doctrine that needs to be brought to the attention of the 
country. I ask unanimous consent that the address may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The President's address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT Coon av THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND 
Mary, WILLIAMSBURG, VA., May 15, 10926 


Fellow Americans: No one who is interested in the early beginnings 
of America, or who is moved by love of our country, could come into 
these historic and hallowed surroundings without being conscious of a 
deep sense of reverence. In a land which is rich in the interesting rec- 
ords of the past, that portion of Virginia lying between Washington 
and Norfolk stands out unrivaled in important events and great names, 
Colonial importance, Revolutionary fame, the statesmanship of the 
eariy Republic, the grent struggle for the supremacy of the Union— 
these epoch-making stories can not be told without relating the history 
of this locality and recounting the eminence of its illustrious sons. 
Very much of this narrative centers around the venerable town of Wil- 
Uiumsburg and the old college of William and Mary. 

Within this locality are Jamestown, where the English settlements 
began, and Yorktown, where English dominion ended. From Petersburg 
to Arlington stretches a Jand marked by many battle fields where the 
shedding of fraternal blood rededicated the Constitution. Here began 
the first preparation within our country for the establishment of a col- 
lcge. But the unfortunate interruption of hostile natives deforred the 
completion of the project, so that this institution ranks second in age 
with all our other universities. Here are the three capitals of this sov- 
ereign Commonwealth, If the work which is represented by the great 
names which have been associated with the growth nnd strength of this 
region were struck from the annals of our country, the richest heritage 
of progress and fame that ever glorified the actions of a people would 
sink to comparative poverty. What a wealth of distinguished figures 
from the time of John Smith down to the present day! I can not relate 
them all, these statesmen and soldiers, these founders and benefactors, 
who here lived and wrought with so much of enduring glory, They are 
represented by such staiwart characters as Patrick Henry, George 
Mason, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferson, and George Washington. 
Later came Monroe, Marshall, Madison, Randolph, and Harrison, with 
a long list of associates almost equally eminent in the history of our 
country, All Americans! It was into this region that Abraham Lincoln 
made his last journey from Washington. 

This richest of all our historical settings made so great an appeal 
to me when I was approached by your two distinguished Senators, 
Mr. Swanson and Mr. Grass and your scholarly Governor MONTAGUE, 
whom I cherish as friends, honor for their devotion to their country, 
and esteem for the support they have often given when we have been 
mutually striving for sound government, bearing the invitation of 
your general assembly to participate In the observance of this day, 
which was supported by Col. Henry W. Anderson, a lawyer who has 
contributed so much of his great learning and talents to the service of 
his country, and emphasized by my former Secretary, Mr. Slemp, for 
many years a prominent leader in Congress, a man whose loyalty and 
deyotion has imposed upon me so much obligation, that it seemed 
almost a patriotic duty to respond. 

It is difficult to determine where or when the great movements in 
human progress had their ofiginal inception. Our lifo is complex and 
interwoven with thousands of varying motives and cross currents. One 
act leads to another, Yet certain actions stand out with so much 
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prominence against the background of the past that we are justified In 
saying of them that at least there is an event which is one of the be- 
ginnings of a new epoch. In accordance with this standard, we are 
altogether warranted in asserting that 150 years ago, on the 15th of 
May, 1776, formal action was taken in this city by a patriotie band of 
loyal Virginians, in their public capacity as seryants of the common 
cause of the American Colonies, which bad a most direct influence in 
lending to the Declaration of Independence. 

It is not necessary at this time to relate again the various events 
that preceded and caused the American Revolution. The people of 
this Commonwealth bad been constantly alert in the assertion and main- 
tenunce of their constitutional rights against British encroachment. 
Under the lead of Samuel Adams, the Boston town meeting in May, 
1764, adopted resolutions against the proposed stamp tax, but the first 
formal defance of that act after its passage came from Virginia, when 
in May, 1765, Patrick Henry introduced a series of resolutions in the 
assembly declaring that the only power of taxation lay in the people 
themselves or in their chosen representatives. 

Againein May, 1769, the House of Burgesses, numbering among its 
membership Washington, Henry, and Jefferson, condemned the laws of 
Parlinment taxing the Colonies and requested other Colonies to join 
them in this protest. When the governor took the disciplinary measure 
of adjourning them, they met at the Raleigh Tayern, where Washing- 
ton prepared a resolution pledging themselves to continue the policy 
of nonimportation, which was adopted. Also in March, 1773, the Vir- 
ginia Assembly unanimously voted to establish a system of inter- 
colonial committees of correspondence. As great an authority as Jolin 
Fiske calls this “the most decided step toward revolution that bad 
yet been taken by the Americans.” This original suggestion appears 
to hive come from the eminent divine, Jonathan Mayhew, who sug- 
gested to James Otis that the communion of churches furnished an 
excellent example for a communion of colonies. Again, late in 1772, 
a Boston town meeting had taken the lead in adopting a committee 
for correspondence for the Colony of Massachusetts, and Samuel Adams 
wrote to Richard Henry Lee, who had already expressed the same idea, 
urging a like action for Virginia. But in March, 1773, this Colony 
had already anticipated that course and enlarged upon it by making 
it an Intercolonial committee. The convocation of such a body would 
result in the setting up of a Congress which would represent the united 
authority of the Colonies, Events moved rapidly, and in the closing 
days of 1775, incensed by his tyranny, a body of patriots, including 
John Marshall, drove Lord Dunmore, the governor, out of Norfolk, a 
place of 9,000 inhabitants, and took possession. In retaliation the 
governor set fire to the town by shells from the harbor on New Year's 
Day, and it was consumed. 

Confirming my statement that it is dificult to date and locate the 
exact beginning of any event, we find that on the 22d of April the 
people of Cumberland County adopted a resolution prepared by Carter 
Henry Harrison instructing their delegates to the Virginia Convention, 
which was to meet In this town in May, “positively to declare for an 
independency" and to “ promote in our convention an instruction to 
our delegates now sitting in Continental Congress to do the same.” 
A like sentiment was being unofficially, though publicly, expressed in 
other counties. On the 20th of April Lee wrote from the Congress in 
Philadelphia to Henry to propose in the coming convention a separation 
of the Colonies from Great Britain, 

It was on the Gth of May, 1776, that there assembled at Willlams- 
burg a convention which was to become historic. It was presided 
over by Edmund Pendleton, who had opposed the Stamp act resolu- 
tion of Patrick Henry, but 11 years und the wanton cruelty of the 
royal governor had made a great change in the public opinion of the 
Colony and he had become a loyal supporter of independence, He 
now joined with Patrick Henry and Meriwether Smith in drafting 
resolutions to be proposed by Thomas Nelson, which refer to our 
country as “America,” and after setting out the grievances that it 
had endured and “appealing to the Searcher of Hearts for the sin- 
cerity of former declarations” and a discussion in which Mason and 
Madison, to be known to future fame, took part, on the 15th of May, 
1776, it was 

“Resolved unanimously, That the delegates appointed to represent this 
Colony in General Congress be instructed to propose to that respectable 
body to declare the United Colonies free and independent States, nb- 
solved from all allegiance to, or dependence upon, the Crown or Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain; and that they give the assent of this Colony 
to such declaration, and to whatever measures may be thought proper 
and necessary by the Congress for forming foreign alliances, and a 
confederation of the Colonies, at such time, and in the manner, as to 
them shall seem best: Provided, That the power of forming govern- 
ment for, and the regulation of the internal concerns of each Colony, 
be left to respective colonial legislatures. 

“Resolved unanimously, That a committee be appointed to prepare a 
declaration of rights, and such a plan of government as will be most 
likely to maintain peace and order in this Colony and secure substan- 
tial and equal liberty to the people.” 

The import of these resolutions was well understood in this locality. 
The event was marked that evening by a celebration, the ringing of 
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bells, and the firing of guns. The British flag went down at the 
Statehouse never to rise again, and in its place was flown the crosses 
and stripes, the temporary emblem of a new government, 

These resolutions coming by the action of the duly constituted 
representatives of the largest of the Colonies were of an importance 
that can not be described as anything less than decisive in the move- 
ment for independence. Other localities held the same opinions, but 
this action of the Old Dominion was needed to make such opinions 
effective. Richard Henry Lee now had the assurance of the support 
of his constituents. On the 7th of June he moyed the Congress— 

“That these United States are and of right ought to be free and 
independent States; that they are absofyved from all allegiance to the 
British Crown and that all political connection between them and the 
state of Great Britain is and ought to be totally dissolved; that it 
is expedient forthwith to take the most effectual measures for form- 
ing foreign alliances; that a plan of confederation be prepared and 
transmitted to the respective Colonies for their consideration and 
approbation.” 

This motion was at once seconded by John Adams, of Massachusetts. 
In this great crisis the Pilgrim and the Cavalier stood side by side 
united in the common cause of human liberty under constitutional law. 

The excellence of the official documents of the Revolutionary period 
has often been remarked, It was such as to draw praise from the 
foremost British statesmen, In that respect the Virginia resolution 
of May 15 left little to be desired. They are characterized by a most 
admirable restraint, clear and logical in thelr presentation of facts, 
and clothed in appropriate language. They haye a dignity and 
strength that are compelling and a courage and reserve that are con- 
vineing. They were composed by no ordinary men. Such a docu- 
ment could only be produced by character and culture. The influ- 
ences which had flowed from the eighty-odd years of existence of 
William and Mary College can not be separated from the form and 
substance of these resolutions. Into their muking went all that was 
best of some of her most distinguished sons. 

What purpose had planted these institutions of learning in tho 
American wilderness? What ralsed up Harvard that it might become 
the teacher of Otis and Hancock and the Adamses? What nournished 
William and Mary that it might furnish inspiration to Bland, to 
Wythe, to Nelson, and to Jefferson? These two seminaries had a 
common benefactor in the famous Robert Boyle. And when the 
wanton ravages of war reduced this once flourishing institution that 
had spoken so boldy in the cause of liberty to a state that left little 
but the vibrant tones of the college bell and the fervent prayers 
of a devout president, it was a distinguished son of Harvard, Senator 
Hoar, who pleaded her just cause with such eloquence in the Halls 
of Congress that a dilatory Government at last made restitution 
for a part of the damage done that this seat of learning might be 
restored to take its active place again as a citadel of truth and 
liberty and righteousness, No one can contemplate these events 
without a deep realization that those who participated in them were 
guided by an inspired vision. 

It has not been the experience of history that political ideals spring 
into full development all at once. They are tne process of the 
discipline of a long and severe training and constant and continued 
study. The Virginia resolutions in the fewest possible words map 
out a course of action and lay down the fundamental principles 
by which America has since sought to guide and direct its political 
life. The members of the convention, however, would not have 
argued that they were embarking upon a new theory of political 
relationship with so much assurance ns they would have contended 
that they were adapting well-established theories of constitutional 
law to thelr own condition. 

They declared for complete Independence. They abjured both the 
Crown and the Parliament of Great Britain. Much emphasis has 
been placed on our political Independence. It has become one of 
our most fundamental traditions of government, and rightly so. In 
our domestic affairs our sovereignty rises to its most complete state, 
We tolerate no outside interference. But as the devout Mayhew 
had seen the communion of colonies in the communion of churches, 
so these resolutions, even though unconsciously, recognized a com- 
munion of nations when they authorized the forming of foreign 
alliances. They could not escape the conclusion that as the indi- 
vidual derives his liberty from an observance of the law, so nations 
derive thelr independence and perpetuate their soverelgnty from an 
observance of that comity by which they are all bound. As modern 
developments have brought the nations closer and closer together, 
this conclusion has become more and more unavoidable. While the 
rights of the citizen have been in no wise diminished, the rights of 
humanity have been very greatly increased. Our country holds to 
political and economic independence, but it holds to cooperation and 
combination in the administration of justice. 

The resolutions did not fail to recognize the principle of nationality. 
It was the “ United Colonies” that they proposed should be declared 
independent, and it distinctly authorized “a Confederation of the Col- 
onles.“ This was an early and authoritative statement of the theory that 
this is all one country bound up in a common interest, destined to the 
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experience of a common fortune. It was the expression of a desire 
for a yet unformulated plan for a Federal Government. How great a 
part Virginia was to play in the final adoption of such a Government 
was by this action already indicated. When that great test came some 
years later it was the known wish of the great Washington, aided by 
the superb reasoning powers of Marshall, notwithstanding the direct 
opposition of Henry, that caused Virginia to ratify the Federal Consti- 
tution at a time which wag again decisive in the formation of the 
Union, For a second time the action of this great Commonwealth 
was the determining factor In the destiny of america. 

It is impossible to lay too much emphasis upon the necessity of 
making all our political action of the Federal Government harmonize 
with the principle of national unity. For many years now this course 
has been greatly impeded from the fact that those who substantially 
think alike bave so oftentimes been unable to act alike. Our country 
ought to be done with all sectional divisions and all actions based upon 
geographical lines. Washington warned us against that danger in his 
Farewell Address. Experience has time and again demonstrated the 
soundness of his advice and the breadth of his wisdom. It would be 
dimeult to suggest anything more likely to enhance the progress of our 
country than united political action in all parts of the Nation in accord 
with the advice of Washington for the support and maintenance of 
those principles of sound economics and stable constitutional govern- 
ment in which they so substantially agree. All sections have the same 
community of Interests, both in theory and in fact, and they ought to 
have a community in political action. We can not deny that we are all 
Americans. To attempt to proceed upon any other theory can only end 
in disaster. No policy can ever be a success which does not contemplate 
this as one country. 

The principle that those who think alike ought to be able to act 
alike wherever they happen to live should be supplemented by another 
rule for the continuation of the contentment and tranquillity of our 
Republic. The general acceptance of our institutions proceeds on the 
theory that they havo been adopted by the action of a majority. It 
is obvious that if those who hold to the same ideals of government fail 
to agree the chanecs very strongly favor a rule by a minority. But 
there is another clement of recent development. Direct primaries and 
direct elections bring to bear upon the political fortunes of public ofi- 
cials the greatly disproportionate influence of organized minorities. 
Artificial propaganda, paid agitators, selfish interests, all impinge upon 
members of legislative bodies to force them to represent special elements 
rather than the great body of their constituency. When they are ‘suc- 
cessful minority rule is established, and the result is an extravagance 
on the part of the Government which is ruinous to the people and a 
multiplicity of regulations and restrictions for the conduct of all kinds 
of necessary business, which becomes little less than oppressive. Not 
only is this one country, but we must keep all its different parts in 
harmony by refusing to adopt legislation which is not for the general 
welfare, 

The resolutions did not stop here. Had they done so, they would 
have been very far from comprehending and expressing the necessities 
of the American people. They went on to provide that "the regulation 
of the internal concerns of ench colony be left to respective colonial 
legislatures.” This was a plain declaration of the unassailable fact 
that the States are the sheet anchors of our institutions. If the Fed- 
eral Government should go out of existence, the common run of people 
would not detect the difference in the affairs of their daily life for a 
considerable length of time, But if the authority of the States were 
struck down disorder approaching chaos would be upon us within 24 
hours. No method of procedure has ever been devised by which liberty 
could be divorced from local sclf-goverument. No plan of centralization 
has ever been adopted which did not result in bureaucracy, tyranny, 
inflexibility, reaction, and decline. Of all forms of government, those 
administered by bureaus are about the least satisfactory to an enlight- 
ened and progressive people. Being irresponsible they become auto- 
cratic, and being autocratic they resist all development, Unless burenu- 
cracy is constantly resisted it breaks down representative govern- 
ment and overwhelms democracy. It is the one element in our institu- 
tions that sets up the pretense of baving authority over everybody and 
being responsible to nobody. 

While we onght to glory In the Union and remember that it is the 
source from which the States derive their chief title to fame, we must 
also recognize that the national administration is not and can not be 
adjusted to the needs of local government. It is too far away to be in- 
formed of local needs, too inaccessible to be responsive to local condi- 
tions. The States should not be induced by coercion or by favor to 
surrender the management of their own affairs. The Federal Govern- 
ment ought to resist the tendency to be loaded up with dutles which 
the States should perform. It does not follow that because something 
ought to be done the National Government ought to do it. But, on 
the other hand, when the great body of public opinion of the Nation 
requires action the States ought to understand that unless they are 
responsive to such sentiment the national authority will be compelled 
to Intervene. The doctrine of State rights is not a privilege to con- 
tinue in wrongdoing but a privilege to be free from interference in 
well-doing. This Nation is bent on progress. It has determined on 
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the policy of meting out justice between man and man, It has de- 
cided to extend the blessings of an enlightencd humanity. Unless the 
States meet these requirements, the National Government veluctantly 
will be crowded into the position of enlarging ite own authority at 
thelr expense. I want to see the polley adopted by the States of dis- 
charging their public functions so faithfully that instead of an exten- 
sion on the part of the Federal Government there can be a contraction. 

These principles of independence, of the integrity of the Union, and 
of local. self-government have not diminished in their importance since 
they were so clearly recognized and faithfully declared in the Virginia 
convention of 150 years ago. We may wonder at their need of constant 
restatement, reiteration, and defense, But the fact is that the prin- 
ciples of government have the saine need to be fortified, reinforced, and 
supported tliat characterize the principles of religion. After enumerat- 
ing many of the spiritual ideals, the Scriptures enjoin us to “think 
on these things.“ If we are to maintain the ideals of government, it 
is likewise necessary that we “think on these things.” It is for this 
purpose that educational institutions exist and important anniversarics 
are observed. z 

Each generation has its problems, The days of the Revolution had 
theirs and we have ours. They were making an advance in the art of 
government which, while it has been broadened in its application, has 
not changed and does not seem likely to change from the fundamental 
principles which they established. We are making our advance and 
our contribution to the betterment of the economic condition and the 
broader realizition of the humanities in the life of the world. They 
were mostly bent on sceing what they could pat into the Government; 
we are mostly bent on seeing what we can get out of it. They broke 
the power of Parliament because its actions did not represent, were 
not benefiting the American public. They established institutions guar- 
anteed under a reign of law where liberty and justice and the public 
welfare would be supreme. Amid all the contentions of the present day 
nothing is more important to secure the continuation of what they 
wrought than a constant and vigilant resistance to the domination of 
selfish and private interests in the affairs of government in order that 
liberty and justice may still be secure and the public welfare may still 
be supreme, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WHEELER presented the memorial of Caville Dupnis, 
president Indian Protective Association of Montana and presi- 
dent Flathead Tribal Council, and Robert J. Hamilton, vice 
president Indian Protective Association of Montana and presi- 
dent Blackfeet Tribal Council, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE INDIAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF MONTANA, 
Helena, Mont., March 15, 1926. 


Vo the Congress of the United States now assembled. 


GENTLEMEN: We respectfully call your attention to a statement of 
C. H. Burke, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, set forth commencing at 
the bottom of page 93 and ending on page 94 of the hearing before the 
subcommittee of House Committee on Appropriations, Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, 1927, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, which 
is as follows: 

Mr. Burke. There was a bringing together of the white and the In- 
dian races In a way that is going to create a very much better feeling. 
Yhe States are going to have a greater appreciation of thelr respon- 
sibility. All of these questions, of course, were discussed. One of the 
things that is charged in these Montana resolutions is that we are 
taking Indians and exhibiting them at Government expense, having ref- 
erence to that congress at Spokane and the Fort Union function which 
we attended, you will remember. I want to say for the benefit of the 
committee that the expense incident to that affair and the congress at 
Spokane was borne not by the Governnrent, and even the expenses of 
the superintendents were pald by the committee in Spokane that had 
charge of the affair. No money of the Government was expended, yet that 
was one of the things that was charged in these Montana resolutions. 

“Mr, Cramton. The Fort Union matter was not originated by the 
Government in any way? 

“Mr. Bourke. Not at all. 

“Mr. Cramton. That was purely a private undertaking. 

„Mr. FRENCH. Right in that connection, are some groups of cities or 
communities using the Indians in a way that undermines the work of 
education and industry that you are trying to Impress upon them? 
I mean through rodeos, giving them free entertainment, and taking them 
away three or four months at a time, ete. ? 

“Mr. BURKE, That is one of the worst things we have in connection 
with the solution of the problem. Many of this type of Indian that 
was at Helena have indulged in that very thing. These people have got 
the Indiang to go off to rodeos, for instance, from the Blackfeet into 
Canada. At the present time there Is an agitator from New Mexico 
who has got a group of Pueblo Indians in California. They are being 
made much of and funds are being solicited, ostensibly to pay counsel 
in connection with the work of Pueblo lands board, which was created, 
as you know, with counsel provided by the Government. But there is 
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this group dancing and singing and attending all kinds of shows and 
pissing the hat around in order to get money. 

“Those things should be discouraged. We have tried to discourage 
it in every way we could. For instance, take the Santa Fe leading 
newspaper. They came out and denounced this movement that I have 
just referred to. We gave out a news release. It went to the press 
of the country, and yet they are continuing. I do not know how much 
money they are getting, and nobody will ever know.” 

Mr. Burke, among other things states that“ many of this type of 
Indian that was at Helena have indulged in that very thing.” ‘This 
statement is made deliberately by Mr. Burke for the purpose of propa- 
ganda and for the purpose of deceiving Congress. When Mr. Burke 
made this statement he knew it to be false and untrue, and in regard 
to the powwow held at Spokane and at Fort Union we would like to 
have the privilege of submitting facts surrounding these two celebra- 
tions, in regard to the activities of the various superintendents, and 
the source from which the money came to pay these show Indians to 
attend such celebrations. We know that Superintendent Campbell, of 
the Blackfeet Reservation, was very active In his solicitations and in 
inducing the Indians to attend both these powwows. Likewise, Super- 
intendent Coe and his subordinates and adherents-on the Flathead 
Reservation were very active in their solicitations in getting Indians 
to attend, especially the Spokane powwow, and, further, in regard to 
the charges which the Indians who assembled in Helena in November, 
1025, we urgently request that we be permitted to present these 
charges in a manner which any other citizen is permitted to present 
such charges, and that the same be held before an unbiased board or tri- 
bunal, and that the facts not be permitted to be submitted by some 
investigator or tool of the Indian Bureau. 

If Mr. Burke is free from all these charges, and if he is a sincere 
and honest man, he should welcome such an investigation In order that 
his record may be purged. 

Mr. Burke has cast reflection upon the personnel of the delegates 
who assembled in Helena. We respectfully request at this time that 
Mr. Burke's statement be investigated and the personnel be compared 
with any other Indians or any other citizens. 

The commissioner and assistant commissioner's statements through 
out the said hearing are generally untrue, incorrect, and false. We 
think it is time for an Investigation to be made as to whether or not 
the commissioner and his assistant are telling the truth or if we are. 
If we be permitted to appear before an unbinsed committee of your 
honorable body, we are quite sure that we can give you information 
which will have a wholesome effect upon the whole situation, 

Every year we have been reading the “ justifications" set forth by 
the commissioner and his assistant supporting the various appropria- 
tions asked of Congress for their various activities. These officers 
know when making these statements that they are wholly or partially 
untrue and false, and anyone familiar with the situation will know 
that such statements can be made for no other purpose than to deceive 
Congress and to perpetuate the Indian Bureau and its nefarious system, 

Referring again to the Helena meeting, we desire to state that the 
Helena meeting was a strictly business meeting. There was no dancing, 
no rodeos, no dressing up of Indians in their costumes for exhibition, 
but the business was conducted in a white man's way in every respect. 

We realize it is an easy matter for Mr. Burke to make one-sided 
statements, thinking that there would be no opportunity on our side to 
be heard. We deem this a very cowardly act, We feel sure that some 
good men in your honorable body at least will see our side of the matter, 
and sincerely trust that you will give us an opportunity to be heard. 

Again, Mr. Burke lays some stress on the fact that a certain mixed 
blood of the Blackfeet Reservation dragged four or five tribesmen to 
Helena at this particular meeting. The facts are that all of these men 
were members and are members of the business council of the Black- 
feet tribal council and were selected by the general council of the 
Blackfeet, and their expenses were defrayed by subscription by the 
general council of the Blackfeet Tribe. The action of the council who 
met here In Helena was approved by the general council of every tribe 
represented at Helena, and, in our opinion, it matters not whether these 
tribal councils were represented by 14 delegates or otherwise. 

Further regarding the Blackfeet delegation, the fact is that on 
November 26, 1925, the general council of the Blackfeet Tribe met and 
indorsed the proceedings of the Helena meeting, and again on February 
25, 1926, at a duly called meeting by the superintendent of the Black- 
feet Reservation, the said council again indorsed the proceedings of the 
Helena meeting, and particularly requested the removal of Supt. F. C. 
Campbell and a field matron by the name of Ada Moore. Mr. Camp- 
bell is the superintendent who has put forth so much false propaganda 
in regard to the five-year program, 

Respectfully yours, 
CAVILLE DUPUIS, 
President Indian Protective Association of Montana, 
and President Flathead Tribal Council, 
Roper. J. HAMILTON, 
Vice President Indian Protective Association of Montane, 
and President Blackfeet Tribal Counolt, 
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Mr. CAMERON. I present resolutions adopted by the Buck- 
eye Valley, Ariz., Sunday schools in convention assembled, 
relative to prohibition, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Buckeye Valley 
Sunday school convention at Buckeye, Ariz., May 2, 1926: 

“Whereas it has come to our attention through the public press 
that the forces for evil throughout this Nation of ours are trying 
to modify and later repeal the eighteenth amendment to the United 
States Constitution; and 

“Whereas the eighteenth amendment of that Constitution says, in 
part, The manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from, 
the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited’; and 

“Whereas in Article XXIII, section 1, of the State constitution 
of Arizona it says in part: ‘Ardent spirits, ales, beer, wine, or in- 
toxicating liquor or liquors of whatever kind shall not be manufac- 
tured in or Introduced into the State of Arizona under any pre- 
tense’: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Buckeye Valley Sunday schools in convention 
assembled this 2d day of May, A. D. 1926, That we, as Christian people, 
are in favor of prohibition as set forth in the eighteenth amendment 
without any modifications, and we stand for the rigid enforcement of 
the same, and that we consider it our Christian duty to cooperate with, 
and give our hearty support to, the officials of our county, State, and 
Nation who are trying to enforce prohibition throughout our land: 
Therefore be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our United 
States Senators CAMERON and ASHUnsT and to our United States 
Representative, the Hon, Cann HAYDEN. 

“Whereas our next general election for county and State officials 
will be held November 2, 1926: Be it 

“ Resolved, That the officers of each Sunday school here in conven- 
tion assembled shall learn concerning the moral and Christian stand- 
ing of the candidates for the said coming election, and shall so in- 
form the members of their Sunday schools in order that the candidates 
who stand for truth and righteousness may be elected and thus make 
our State a power for right in this Nation. 

“Whereas the future success of our Sunday school convention, and 
the Christian work in this valley, must rest on a spirit of unity 
among its colaborers: Therefore be It 

“ Resolved, That each member of this convention go to his home 
and take hold of his Sunday school work anew, and thus add new life 
to the great power for good which this organization is and may con- 
tinue to be toward turning this valley to God; be it further 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be tendered to the 
citizens of this community for their hearty welcome and generous 
hospitality.” 

Mrs. J. W. PADGETT, Chairman. 
Mrs. M. W. PACE, 
J. A. HILL 
RALPH GREENWALD, 
H. F. Covent, 
P. H. Benson, 
Com.nittee on Resolutions. 


Mr. EDWARDS presented the following telegram in the 
nature of a memorial, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 


Jeusey City, N. J., May 16, 1926. 


Hon. EDWARD I. EDWARDS, 
United States Senator from New Jersey, Washington, D. O.: 

From newspaper accounts we learn of the Federal authorities in ac- 
tivity in reference to conditions now existing in Mexico. We hereby 
voice vigorous protest of 55,000 members of the Hudson County Holy 
Name Federation and through you request that the proper Federn! 
oficials take immediate action to stop the atrocities now being com- 
mitted in that country and further request that you, our New Jersey 
Representative, lead the way. 

AUGUSTINE J. KELLEY, 
Secretary. 
Wia J. Woop, 
President. 
Rey. M. P. Corcoran, 
Diocesan Spiritual Director. 


MELVIN L, BOWMAN 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a paper to accom- 
pany the bill (S. 4225) for the relief of Melvin L. Bowman, 
eretofore introduced by him, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 
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Mr. BLEASE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6226) for the relief of 
Sdward N. Moore, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 836) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 3483) to correct the military record of Bert H. 
Libbey, reported adversely thereon, 

‘Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Immigration, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4251) to amend and supplement 
the naturalization laws, and for other purposes, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 837) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4101) to amend section 2 of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation act, approved July 
31, 1894, as amended by the act of May 31, 1924, reported it 
without amendment and subniitted a report (No. 838) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4207) to amend and strengthen the national prohibition 
act and the act of November 23, 1921, supplemental thereto, and 
for other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 839) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11927) to authorize tke 
Secretary of War to sell a portion of the Fort Ringgold Mili- 
tary Reservation, Tex., to Rio Grande City Railway Co., re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 840) 
thereon. 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8657) to amend sections 226 and 
228 of the Judicial Code, and for other purposes, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 841) thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Connnittee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3655) to authorize 
the purchase by the city of Yamhill, Oreg., of certain lands 
formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & California 
Railrond Co. und revested in the United States by the act 
approved July 9, 1916, reported it without amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were intreduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4263) granting a pension to Anna Shifflet (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4264) granting a pension to Bridget Braunreiter 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON (for Mr. MCKINLEY) : 

A bill (S. 4265) granting a pension to Charles Diesron (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By-Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4266) granting a pension to Josephine G. Meyers; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GOODING: 

A bill (S. 4267) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Pend 
d'Oreille River, Bonner County, Idaho, at or near the Newport- 
Priest River road crossing, Washington and Idaho; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill GS. 4268) for the relief of H. W. Krueger and H. J. 
Selmer, bondsmen for the Green Bay Dry Dock Co., in their 
contract for the construction of certain steel barges and a 
dredge for the Government of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By. Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4269) for the relief of the Alaska Products Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Ry Mr. CAMBRON: 

A bill (S. 4270) for the relief of the estate of Dr. R. A. 
Wilbur, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 3 

A bill (S. 4271) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
Hammer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAYFIELD: 

A bill (S. 4272) for the relief of Sella Houghton (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 


THE COPELAND COAL HILL 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an interesting article which ap- 
peared in the Evening World of New York last Saturday in 
favor of the Copeland coal bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 
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{From the Evening World, Saturday, May 15, 1926] 
THE COPELAND COAL BILL 


By persistently hammering away on the necessity for action on the 
recommendations of the Coal Commission, Senator Corztaxp has ren- 
dered a fine public service. In the closing weeks of the present ses- 
sion of Congress he has secured a favorable report from the Senate 
committee on his bill in which he bas incorporated many of the 
recommendations of the commission. Many will regret the absence 
of the provision, in cise of emergency, for the taking over of the 
mines for operation during the period of the crisis. This was recom- 
mended by the commission, but the fact that this docs not meet with 
the President's approval has impelled the author of the measure to 
consent to Its omission. Instead, provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of a Federal fuel administrator, in a crisis, with various powers. 

More important than anything else, perhaps, Is the inclusion in the 
bill of the provision for the creation of a fact-finding body, under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Mines, This body, composed of men of 
the right caliber, can go far toward the creation of a sound publie 
opinion against which neither operators nor miners will care to go. 
The public has been gouged and outraged consistently and persistently 
und deceived somewhere as to the responsibility for poor service and 
high prices. Strikes have come and gone, taking their toll, with the 
public In a hopeless state of confusion as to the responsibility. With 
the facts as to wages, profits, cost of production, and working condi- 
tions on hand, it will be possible to reach an intelligent opinion of 
the merits of these controversies. 

It is unfortunate that the measure reaches the Senate with a com- 
mittee recommendation so Inte In the session. With the elimination 
of the provision for the seizure of the mines in an emergency, the fea- 
ture which threatcned the most determined opposition is removed. 
With the other provisions, the public is certainly in accord. If Con- 
gress wishes to meet the expectations of the people it has time for 
action, for there are indications that the session will drag on into 
late June. The public has waited long enough for action on the Coal 
Comniission’s recommendations. Since they were made the country has 
passed through a destructive shutdown of the hard-coal industry. 

Congress should take time to act. 


STORAGE OF WATERS OF THE PECOS RIVER 


On motion of Mr. Jones of New Mexico, an amendment here- 
tofore submitted by him intended to be proposed to the bill 
(II. R. 3862) to provide for the storage of the waters of the 
Pecos River, was taken from the table and referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted an additional amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 8862) 
to provide for the storage of the waters of the Pecos River, 
which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation and ordered to be printed. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Herbert 
Pell, jr, formerly a Member of Congress, on the subject“ Tar- 
iffs, not armaments, are the cause of war.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

ADDRESS BY HERBERT PELL, IR., AT A MERTING OF THR NATIONAL CON- 
PERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
CARNEGIE EXDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND OF THE ACADEMY 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, BRIARCLIFF, X. Y., MAY 13, 1926 


Mr. Vell spoke as follows: 

“Wars among nitions are not isolated phenomena; they are not 
fortuitous events; they do not come like meteors unheralded from an- 
other sphere. They are the consequences of the conditions which pre- 
cede them, and those of us who wish to do anything to insure the 
continuance of a normal condition of peace must first. study the cir- 
cumstances which make wars possible and investigate the roots of the 
hostility which at last makes them inevitable. Like other menaces to 
the health, happiness, and contentment of humanity they can be perma- 
nently abolished only by the suppression of thelr causes, and it is weil 
for us seriously to consider what these causes may be—to follow the 
same course thut would be taken by a group of physicians anxious to 
prevent the outbreak of an epidemic or of underwriters attempting to 
lessen the danger from fire or fram explosion, The doctors would not 
confine themselves to the generous distribution of medicines, but would 
consider the drainage and water-supply system of the community and 
the carrying possibility of the iliness which they were investignting. 
The underwriters would not limit themselves to an effort to prevent 
the occurrence of sparks, but would try to prohibit the accumulation 
of vast stores of explosives in places where sparks might occur, In 
international relations sparks can not be prevented, but a great deal 
can be done to prevent the accumulation of static hatred ready to 
explode at the first excuse. 
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There is in every part of the world a certain dislike of foreigners 
or of outsiders and of their customs. There is throughout this country 
n feeling of dislike for the city of New York. In the South you will 
find that little good will be said of the Yasikees, New England despises 
the rest of the Nation. The average countryman does not care for his 
urban fellow citizens. This distaste seems innate, but unless it is 
friificially strengthened it will act more as a stimulant than as a 
menace to peace and prosperity. 

“Naturally no one will arouse hatred merely out of deviltry, and 
certainly no expensive propaganda of hate, malice, and suspicion will 
be organized simply to vent spleen, No one will, just to satisfy spite, 
organize an antl-New York movement in the South or an antiwestern 
movement in New Bngland. 

“The dislike of foreign peoples is, however, fostered in this and in 
other countries by a very expensive organized propaganda supported 
by individuals who expect to get a profit from some special privilege 
granted by their government, usually in return for political contribu- 
tions, but ostensibly to protect the people from. some foreign bogey 
set up by the propagandist. It is perfectly obvious that no politician 
would dare to go to any community and seriously suggest the advisa- 
bility of adding an extra 25 cents to the cost of every cotton under- 
shirt worn throughout the United States in order to provide the mill 
owner with a handsome villa or because he prefers a Rolls-Royce 
to a Ford. Such talk will not go down, so we find every manufactur- 
ing district harried continually by cunning orators—the servants of 
the interests which hope to profit by hate—who are ready at all times 
to ply their venomous trade. A meeting at Lowell, Mass., will be told 
that the British, and especially the people of Yorkshire, are devils 
spending their lives in the effort to bring about the ruin of the fair 
city of Lowell. At the same time in England cotton barons, as 
desirous us our fellow countrymen of unconscionable profits, are em- 
ploylug men to stir up hatred against the contriving and extortionate 
Yankee. 

“In a political speech delivered in London I heard the American 
steel manufacturers held up for public hatred as (at home) an elec- 
mosynary group who, rather than have their men idle and see hardship 
among their employees, will continue to manufacture at a great loss 
to themselves. The English audience, however, was told that the 
charity of these pbilanthropists was strictly for home consumption 
nnd that once they looked across the border they took off their halos 
nnd put on horns and talls. 

“In their black councils there was plotted the ruin of the city of 
Sheffield, the destruction of all the Bnglish iron industry, and the 
audience was seriously told that back of this nefarious scheme was 
the whole body of the American people. In fact, these English elec- 
tors, without much knowledge of foreign affairs or of conditions in 
other countries, were told about the United States exactly what the 
people of the United States are being told about the people of Eng- 
land—what we hear about the city of Lyon if we go to a political 
meeting in Paterson, N. J., and what we would hear of Paterson if 
we went to a meeting at Lyon. It is quite true that none of these 
politicians and certainly none of those who employ them are con- 
sciously desirous of war, but each one feels that bis own game can 
be improved a great deal at an apparently small public cost. They 
believe that a little loca) suspicion and dislike of foreigners is unlikely 
to have much effect one way ar another on great international ques- 
tions and it may be of real use in justifying their legislative ser- 
vants in voting them special favors. Each one is doing his bit to 
add to that explosive mass of hatred, which, if it be great enough, 
may at the coming of a spark result in a tremendous- catastrophe. 

“In 1914, at Sarajevo, Franz Ferdinand was shot. Here was a little 
enough spark, but the explosives piled up by generations were so 
powerful that their detonation cracked civilization to the bottom. 
Only last year an American consul was killed in Persia by a mob. 
The Versian Government might have done much more than it did to 
protect our representative, but we did not see this country traversed 
by rioters ready to tear the flag from Persian consulates or to lynch 
itinerant carpet venders, As an excuse for war this was far more 
valid than was the murder of the archduke. The spark was bigger, 
but there was no explosive lying around. The American manufac- 
turers of fur coats had not aroused the country to the iniquities of 
the unborn pauper lambs of Persia. Our people looked down on the 
Persians in much the same way that the Persians probably looked 
down on us, but this feeling had not been artificially stimulated by 
American manufacturers, and the incident passed off in peace, 

“ One of the most important lessons of the war which has hardly been 
considered by the public is that drawn from the unity of Germany 
and of Italy. Less than 50 years before 1914 Prussia and Bavaria 
were at war. \ The King of Bavaria in 1914 carried a Prussian bullet 
in his body. He came of a people and of a family which had been 
great in the councils of Europe at a time when the Hohenzollerns 
were nothing but petty robber barons and before Prussia existed, and 
yet after the most stunning defeat experienced by any great nation 
in recent years, with the shattering of all the governments of Ger- 
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many, there has been no serious move to revive the independence of 
Bayaria, which had given queens to France at a.time when the stew- 
ard of the French King would have disdained a Hohenzoliern bride 
and Emperors to the holy Roman Empire, when part of the imperial 
duty was to extend civilization into that territory that is now Prussia. 
Saxony had a proud history, The independence and courage of the 
Hanse towns illuminates the Middle Ages, and yet the new German 
nation survived its first government. 

Italy, too, remained one nation, and yet from the thirteenth century 
till the year 1860 in no Italian book will you find any reference to 
the Kingdom of Naples, or to the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. It is 
always just ‘The Kingdom '—ʻil regno? The rulers of this kingdom 
had been emperors of the west when the counts of Savoy were petty 
French noblemen, The Republic of Venice was a great power in the 
world when Savoy was a den of thieves. The ancestors of the pres- 
ent King of Italy were no more than frecbooters during that epoch 
which made Florence the financial center of Europe for centuries and 
the artistic inspiration of the world for all time; and yet, in all the 
stross of the present day do we find these small nations of Italy look- 
ing back to their separate glory? We find the same feeling of unity 
here that we find in Germany; and why? For more than half a 
century there has been no private profit to be gotten in Berlin out of 
popular hatred of Bavaria or of Hamburg. The manufacturer in 
Milan would gain nothing by hiring politicians to vilify Naples, The 
hatred which for centuries had made Germany and Italy little more 
than cockpits is dead. 

“A Berlin brewer can not ask for protection against the pauper hops 
of the wicked Wittelsbach, so he either makes his beer cheap or good 
or goes out of business. The Chianti district can not rush to Florence 
and ask for protection against Asti. The result is that both in Ger- 
many and in Italy very real and independent nations have been actu- 
ally fused together, 

“On the other hand let us consider the case of Savoy and Nice. 
At the same time that Naples, which was one of the oldest countries 
in Europe, was added to the possessions of the House of Savoy, Savoy 
itself, whence sprang the race of the present Kings of Italy, and Nice, 
their first seaport, were ceded to France. To-day Savoy is as French 
as Touraine. Nice is as French as Marseille. The manufacturer of 
perfume at Cimiez, who 75 years ago would go to Turin and try to 
arouse hatred against the manufacturer who operated 20 miles west of 
his plant at Grasse, is to-day, in partnership with the man from 
Grasse, sending a representative to Paris to ask for some restriction 
on the trade of his erstwhile fellow-countryman from San Remo. 

“It is worth remembering that what happened in the nineteenth 
century to Italy and to Germany is only what happened to every other 
nation in Europe at some earlier time. What is now France was once 
several Independent states, Provence, Dauphine, Brittany, Burgundy, 
Aquitaine, Normandy, and Anjou were absolutely ‘independent from 
France and from each other. Spain was divided into many little free 
peoples. These great states actually coalesced, and it is worth remem- 
bering that the nations of Europe become solidified within themselves 
only as they did away with internal economic barriers. So far as 1 
know there are only two cases in which separate nations have been 
united and these economic barriers done away with that the union 
has not been permanent, 

“I refer to Norway and Sweden, which remained together almost 
100 years, and to Belgium and Holland, which separated after 15 
years. Except for these cases no independent governments have ever 
coalesced and destroyed the tariff wall between them and ever afterwards 
willingly separated. On the other hand, no alliance in which the 
economle barriers between the contracting nations were maintained has 
ever outlasted the crisis which brought it into existence. 

“We are forced to the conclusion that the greatest cause of war 
is the propaganda of hate engineered by manufacturers anxious for 
immediate private profit, gotten at they care not what ultimate cost, 
This private privilege to plunder they get from politicians not too 
proud to peddle percentages to contributors, and who hide their sordid 


tratiic back of a smoke screen of hate raised for the purpose. Tariffs, 
not armaments, are the cause of war. 
“We can study this question In the United States itself. This coun- 


try to-day is the biggest free-trade area in the world. It is the largest 
und most divergent economic unit. We can afford much local self 
government, because we know that our fundamental unity is not beiny 
attacked by subsidized propaganda. There is, of course, a natural an$ 
healthy regional rivalry. There are local prejudices which, within 
bounds, do more good than harm, but there would not be sufficient 
profit in arousing sectional hate to make it worth while for any busi- 
ness man to pay the expenses of such a campaign of propaganda, 
The man who runs a greenhouse in New York State can not go to 
Albany screaming for protection against the pauper sunlight of Florida, 
He will make no profit out of vilifying California. Wie must either 
run his business efficiently or get out. He can not arouse public hatred 
to cover his incompetence. That is the reason we do not have the 
press disseminating internal hate. It is the reason the subsidized 
politicians at every State capital are not occupied in abusing their 
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fellow countrymen, and the fact that suspicion of other nations can 
be made the source of private profit is the only reason why there is a 
regular organized propaganda of hatred and distrust here and in every 
country of the world.” 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE ON APPROPRIATION AND REVENUE BILLS 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I submit a resolution re- 
lating to a change in the rules and ask that it may be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 225) was ordered to lie on the table, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the rules of the Senate be amended by adding thereto 
the following: 

“ Whenever a bill raising revenue or a general appropriation bill has 
been under consideration by the Senate for more than one calendar day, 
as relating to such bills, there shall be a motion for the previous ques- 
tion, which, being ordered by a majority of Senators voting, if a 
quorum is present, shall have the effect to cut off all debate and bring 
the Senate to a direct vote upon the immediate question or questions 
on which it has been asked and ordered. The previous question may 
be asked and ordered upon a single motion, a series of motions allow- 
fible under the rules, or an amendment or amendments, or may be 
made to embrace all authorized motions or amendments and include 
the bill to its passage or rejection. It shall be in order, pending the 
motion for, or after the previous question shall have been ordered on 
its passage, for the presiding officer to entertain and submit a motion 
to commit, with or without instructions, to a standing or select com- 
mittee. 

2. All such motions for the previous question shall, before being 
submitted to the Senate, be seconded by a majority by tellers, if de- 
manded. 

“3. When a motion for the previous question has been seconded, it 
shall be in order, before final vote is taken thereon, for each Senator 
to debate the propositions to be voted upon for one hour.” 


GRAIN-FUTURES EXCHANGES 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent that Senate 
Resolution 222, relative to grain-futures exchanges, coming over 
under the rule from a preceding day may go over without 
prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Mr. FERNALD submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6559) to provide for the construction of certain public build- 
ings, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conterence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, and 13, and agree to 
the sume. A 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, and 
on page 2 of the House bill, line 21, after“ conveyance,” insert 
“: Provided, hoicever, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
also authorized to acquire a site for a building for the Supreme 
Court of the United States“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert“: Provided further, That aside from land that may be 
acquired for a site for a building for the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and for enlarging the site of the Government 
Printing Office, or erecting a storage warehouse or warehouses, 
the sum of $50,000,000, hereinafter authorized for projects in 
the District of Columbia, shall be used exclusively for the pur- 
pose of acquiring by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, 
south of Pennsylvania Avenue and west of Maryland Avenue, 
projected in a straight line to Twining Lake, such sites or 
additions to sites as the Secretary of the Treasury may deem 
necessary to provide such suitable office accommodations in 
the District of Columbia as are hereinbefore mentioned, of 
constructing adequate and suitable buildings for the furnishing 
of cnch office accommodations on said sites or additions to 
sites, or on sites already owned by the Government south of 
Pennsylyania Avenue and west of Maryland Avenue, as above 
mentioned, and of providing suitable approaches to said build- 
ings, and beautifying and embellishing their surroundings as 
nearly in harmony with the plan of Peter Charles l'Enfant 
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as may be practicable. Said buildings shall be so constructed 
as to combine high standards of architectural beauty and prac- 
tical utility“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ : Provided further, That all sketches, plans, and esti- 
mates for buildings shall be approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the heads of the executive departments which 
are to be located in such building”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede ftom its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “when deemed by him advantageous the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized, in special cases, (1) to procure by 
contract the floor plans and designs of buildings developed 
sufficiently to serve as guides for the preparation of working 
drawings and specifications, or to employ advisory assistance 
involving design or engineering features”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 3 of 
the Senate engrossed amendments, line 20, strike out di- 
rected ” and insert “authorized”; and on page 4 of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, line 7, strike out Maiden“ and insert 
“Malden”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert a comma and the following: “which shall include a 
statement of the location of the buildings proposed to be erected, 
together with a limit of cost for the same: Provided, That in 
submitting such estimates the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
allocate the amounts proposed to be expended to the different 
States where buildings are found by him to be necessary, in 
such a manner as to distribute the same fairly on the basis of 
area, population, and postal receipts: Provided further, That 
unless specifically provided for in the act making appropria- 
tions for public buildings, which provision is hereby authorized, 
no contract for the construction, enlarging, remodeling, or ex- 
tension of any building or for the purchase of land authorized 
by this act shall be entered into until moneys in the Treasury 
shall be made available for the payment of all obligations aris- 
ing out of such contract, and unless the said act making appro- 
priations for public buildings shall otherwise specifically pro- 
vide, as hereinafter authorized, appropriations shall be made, 
and expended by the Secretary of the Treasury, in accordance 
with the estimates submitted by ne Bureau of the Budget: 
Provided further, That the act making said appropriations may 
provide for any other buildings contained in the annual report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury hereinafter provided for: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall also, 
in addition to submitting estimates to the Bureau of the Budget 
as herein provided, make an annual report to Congress con- 
taining a statement of the location of all public buildings which 
he and the Postmaster General (where his department is in- 
volved) deem necessary to be constructed under the proyisions 
of this act together with a limit of cost for the same: Provided 
further, That the foregoing proyisos shall not apply to buildings 
or their modification heretofore provided for by act of Con- 
gress: Provided further, That at least two buildings shall be 
estimated for during the period covered by this act in each 
State for post offices with receipts of more than $10,000 during 
the last preceding year, for which post offices no public build- 
ings have been provided“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert: : “Provided, That at least one-third of the expendi- 
tures outside of the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 
1027 shall be for the buildings heretofore authorized and at 
least one-third of the expenditures for the fiscal year 1928, and 
at least one-third of the expenditures for the fiscal year 1929, 
shall be for a like purpose unless a less nmount shall be neces- 
sary to complete all of such buildings: Provided further, That 
expenditures outside the District of Columbia under the pro- 
visions of this section shall not exceed the sum of $5,000,000 
annually in any one of the States, Territories, or possessions 
of the United States“; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Seo. 8, That in the event local interests in the city of New 
Orleans, La., shall offer to advance funds for the acquisition 
of a site for a quarantine station in or near said city, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, receive such funds 
and expend the same in the immediate acquisition of such site, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to repay without interest, from appropriations avail- 
able for the acquisition of such site, the amount so advanced or 
expended” and a period. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Bert M. FERNALD, 
I. L. LENROOT, 
F. E. WARREN, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
Jas. A. REED. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Rronanp N. ELLIOTT, 

W. F. Kopp, 

Fritz G. LANHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immedinte consideration of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on House bill 6559, for which the 
Senator from Maine asks immediate consideration. 

Mr.*ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not de- 
sire to object to the present consideration of the report, but I 
think the Senator in charge of it should explain the effect of 
the report, as it relates to the various amendments incorporated 
by the Senate. 

Mr. FERNALD, Mr. President, I am very glad to explain 
the differences which have been modified and ironed out by the 
conference comimiitee. I am pleased to say that most of the 
amendments which were offered and accepted in the Senate 
have also been accepted by the House. I will go through the 
different amendments, there being some 14 in number, and 
very briefly state the differences. 

The first amendment is, on page 1, line 5, to strike out the 
words “the Supreme Court of the United States,” which was 
agreed to. 

The second amendment is, on page 2, line 8, after the word 
“ purposes,” to insert the words “giving preference, where he 
considers conditions justify such action, to cases where sites 
for public buildings have heretofore been acquired or author- 
ized to be acquired.” That amendment was accepted in full. 

At the bottom of page 2, line 25, after the word “ convey- 
ance,” we added the following proviso: 


Provided, however, That the Secretary of the Treasury is also author- 
ized to acquire a site for a building for the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


Then, in the same line, following the word “Provided,” we 
struck out the word “further”; and on page 3, in line 1, after 
the word “ acquired,” we inserted the words “for a site for a 
building for the Supreme Court of the United States and,” so 
that it reads now as follows: 


Provided, however, That the Secretary of the Treasury is also author- 
ized to acquire a site for a building for the Supreme Court of the 
United States: Provided further, That aside from land that may be 
acquired for a site for a building for the Supreme Court of the United 
States and for enlarging the site of the Government Printing Office— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not a copy of the bill 
before me. I wish the Senator when he makes an explanation 
of any changes would simply state how the bill would read 
with the changes made. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have it here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish the Senator would read it so we can 
know exactly what the changes are and what effect they have. 

Mr. FERNALD. Does the Senator want me to read the 
entire bill as it has been agreed to by the conferees? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; just the amendments as changed and as 
finally agreed to, so we may know how the bill stands as 
changed. 

Mr. FERNALD. On page 1, in line 5, we have stricken out 
the words “the Supreme Court of the United States,” as we 
make provision for them at the bottom of page 2, where there 
is the following proviso; 
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Provided, howeter, That the Secretary of the Treasury is also au- 
thorized to acquire a site for a building for the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


That is a part of the provision of amendment 4. It is an 
integral part of the provision for accommodations for the 
Supreme Court. Then at the top of page 3, after the word 
“acquired,” we have inserted the words “for a site for a 
building for the Supreme Court of the United States and,” 
which are a part of the same amendment. 

Then at the end of line 3, page 3, after the word “ herein- 
after,” we have stricken out the words “made available” and 
inserted the word “authorized,” so that it reads “ hereinafter 
authorized for projects in the District of Columbia.“ 

In line 7, page 3, there was a typographical error. To cor- 
rect that we have stricken out the word “protracted” and in- 
serted in lieu thereof the word “ projected.” 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to read just 
a little more of the context showing the last change. 

Mr. FERNALD. It refers to the language “south of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and west of Maryland Avenue, projected in 
a straight line,” and so forth. 

After the word “surroundings,” in line 17, page 3, we struck 
out the following words: 


It being the sense of the Congress that the haphazard practice 
heretofore pursucd by the Government of erecting or purchasing 
buildings for such office accommodations north of Pennsylvania Avenue 
should come wholly to an end, and that sultable provision for such 
office accommodations in the future should. 


That leaves it reading as follows: 


Providing suitable approaches to said buildings and beautifying and 
embellishing their surroundings as nearly in harmony with the plan 
of Peter Charles l'Enfant as may be practicable. 


Then in line 24, page 3, we have stricken out the words“ be 
made in the territory south of Pennsylvania Avenue and west 
of Maryland Avenue, as above mentioned, and in such manner 
as to gratify the highest,” and inserted words so as to make it 
read: 

Said buildings shall be so constructed as to combine high standards 
of architectural beauty and practical utility. 


Amendment No. 5: We have stricken out the words “head of 
each” and the words “departments which are to be“ and 
inserted in lieu of the first “heads of the” and in lieu of the 
second “departments which are to be,” so the sentence will 
read: 


Provided, That all sketches, plans, and estimates for bulldings shall 
be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury and the heads of the 
executive departments which are to be located In such building. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want to object to any 
amendment that has been made; but if that provision is carried 
out, I doubt whether we will ever reach an agreement as to 
what kind of a building we shali have. If the commission has 
got to agree first, and then secure the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and then secure the approval of the heads of 
the departments which are to be located in such buildings, I am 
fearful that an agreement will never be reached upon a plan 
to be carried out in any reasonable time. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine yield 
to me? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Does not that apply to buildings outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? We intended that this provision should 
apply to buildings outside of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FERNALD. The amendment adopted by the Senate is in 
practically the same form, 

Mr. LENROOT. It is the same as the Senate amendment? 

Mr. FERNALD. It Is the same as the Senate amendment, 
there being only a slight change of the language. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to interfere with the passage of 
the bill, but I really think that the provision gives a power to 
the heads of the departments that it is going to be hard to 
reconcile and get these buildings erected. 

Mr. FERNALD. We felt that it was a reasonable thing to 
do. The provision simply changes the language, but not the 
meaning of the amendment as accepted by the Senate. Amend- 
ment No. 6, striking out certain language, was adopted by the 
conferees, 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is amendment 6? 

Mr, FERNALD. It is a Senate amendment striking out the 
following language in the bill as it came from the House: 


and in case appropriations for projects are made in part only, to enter 
into contracts for the completion In full of each of sald projects. 
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That is taken up later and included in another amendment 
that was suggested. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand the Senator from Maine 
to say that that amendment has been agreed to in conference 
and that the language has been restored later in the bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. It is taken care of later by another pro- 
vision, which I shall soon come to in my statement in refer- 
ence to the action of the conferees. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is that language restored? 

Mr. FERNALD. It is proyided for later, though, perhaps, 
not in the same language. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is stricken out here and taken care of 
later by a provision that such authorization may be made in 
an act making appropriations in particular cases. 

Mr. FERNALD, On page 5 Senate amendment 7 reads: 


Under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


That amendment was accepted by the House. 
Senate amendment No. 8 is as follows: 


(8) bat in designing and constructing buildings under the provisions 
of this act preference shall be given, so far as practicable, to stand- 
ardized types, and in other cases where possible aud appropriate to 
commercial types modified to meet governmental requirements rather 
than to buildings of monumental character. 


That amendment was adopted by the conferees, 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Do I understand the Senator from Maine 
to mean to say that that language was retained in the bill? 

Mr. FERNALD, No; that goes out. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House recedes from its disagreement to 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. FERNALD. ‘The House agrees to that umendment. 

The conferees have agreed to the Senate amendment No. 9, 
striking out the words: 


The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized in his discretion (1) 
to procure advisory assistance when deemed advantageous in special 
cases involving design or engincering features. 


The amendment the Senate inserted in lieu of those words 
was modified by the conferees, so as to read: 


When deemed by him advantageous the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized, in special cases, (1) to procure by contract the floor plans 
and designs of buildings developed sufficiently to serve as guides for 
the preparation of working drawings and spectiications or to employ 
advisory assistance involving design or engineering features. 


Section 3 of the original House bill is stricken out entirely. 
This is the so-called Jones amendment, the provision inserted 
by tho Senate being retained. 

Mr. ASHURST. From what page of the bill is the Senator 
reading? 

Mr. FERNALD. I am reading from page 8. In section 3, 
line 12, the langnage is changed to read: “The Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized.” The word“ directed“ was 
printed instead of “ authorized,” being a typographical error. 

On page 8, line 22, the word “Maiden” was changed to 
“Malden,” which was another typographical error. Otherwise 
the provision remains as adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the Senntor to state that the 
Jones amendment was changed. What was the change? 

Mr. FERNALD. I have just stated the two changes, which 
were in the nature of typographical corrections. I will read 
the entire amendment as it now stands— 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to carry 
into effect the provisions of existing law authorizing the acquisition 
of land for sites or enlargements thereof, and the erection, enlarge- 
ment, extension, and remodeling of public buildings thereon in the 
following cities: Juneau, Alaska; Globe, Ariz.; Prescott, Ark.; Red 
Bluff and San Pedro, Calif.— 


I do not think it is necessary to read the names of the cities, 
as they are the same as are found in Document 28, which is 
precisely the Jones amendment. 

On page 10, all of amendment No. 11 was stricken out and a 
new provision inserted, which reads: 


which shall Include a statement of the location of the buildings pro- 
posed to be erected, together with a limit of cost for the same: Pro- 
vided, That in submitting such estimates the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall allocate the amounts proposed to be expended to the different 
States where buildings are found by him to be necessary in such a 
manner as to distribute the same fairly on the basis of area, popula- 
tion, and postal receipts: Provided further, That unless specifically 
provided for in the act making appropriations for public buildings, 
which provision is hereby authorized, no contract for the construc- 
tion, enlarging, remodeling, or extension of any building or for the pur 
chase of land authorized by this act shall be entered into until moneys 
in the Treasury shall be made available for the payment of all obliga- 
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tions arising out of such contract, and unless the said act mking appro- 
priations for public buildings shall otherwise specifically provide, as 
hereinafter authorized, appropriations shall be made and expended by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in accordance with the estimates sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget: Provided further, That the act 
nraking said appropriations may provide for any other buildings con- 
tained in the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury herein- 
after provided for: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall also, in addition to submitting estimates to the Burean of the 
Budget as hercin provided, make an annual report to Congress contain- 
ing a statement of the location of all public buildings which he and 
the Postmaster General (where his department is involved) deem 
necessary to be constructed under the provisions of this act, together 
with a limit of cost for the same: Provided further, That the fore- 
going provisos shall not apply to buildings or thelr modification hereto- 
fore provided for by act of Congress: Provided further, That at least 
two buildings shall be estimated for during the period covered by this 
act in each State for post offices with receipts of more than $10,000 
during the last preceding year for which post offices no public build- 
ings have been provided. P 


About tlie only change in that 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 
Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator will recall that when the bill was 
before the Senate, in response to an inquiry by myself, he made 
a certain statement as to how the $15,000,000 appropriation 
and the $150,000,000 appropriation were to be expended. It is 
not necessary now to repeat that statement. I will merely ask 
the Senator whether the conferees haye made any changes that 
would in any respect interfere with the statement he made at 
that time? 

Mr. FERNALD. Not to interfere with the statement; but I 
will show in discussing tle next amendment just how the money 
5 to be distributed and expended. That will give the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIS. 
the bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. The provision under the conference report 
is about the same as that which was accepted by us all; but, 
instead of making an estimate annually, which could not be 
done under the bill, because the money would not be available 
for expenditure annually, the bill now proyides during the 
life of the authorization for at least two public buildings for 
every State in cities where the postal receipts are $12,000 or 
more. 

The next amendment, I think, answers the question of the 
Senator from Ohio. I will begin back a little and read that 
section: 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act the sum 
of $150,000,000, in addition to the amount authorized in section 3 
hereof is hereby authorized 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator read tha 
proviso before that on page 11? 

Mr. FERNALD. That has been stricken out. The Senate 
receded from amendinent numbered 11, and what I read a few 
moments ago was inserted in its place. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Arizona will yield to me for a moment, the print that he 
and I haye been looking at and with which other Senators 
have been attempting to follow the reading is not in con- 
formity to that which the Senator from Maine is using and 
which represents the conference agreement. ‘There is, as J 
understand, no print of the conference agreement or of the 
bill as agreed to in conference. 

Mr. FERNALD. No. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, then I ask, did the con- 
ferees retain the provision requiring the Secretary of the 
Treasury to estimate for at least one building in each State 
each year until each State has had two buildings? 

Mr. FERNALD. No. I will explain that to the Senator. 
Instead of estimating for one building annually, which could 
not be done with the appropriations ayailable, we changed 
that so as to provide for two buildings during the term of the 
act. We found that one building could not be erected in each 
State each year. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then the bill now provides for two bnild- 
ings in each State during the life of the proposed act, which 
two buildings must be constructed in cities or towns not now 
baving Federal buildings? . 

Mr. FERNALD. Exactly. 

Mr. LENROOT. In cities having post-office receipts of more 
than $10,000. 

Mr. ASHURST. In cities or towns haying postal receipts of 
$10,000 or more annually. 


I am yery much Interested in thut feature of 
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Mr. 
more. 
Mr. ASHURST. That ought to be satisfactory. ! 

Mr. SMOOT., Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Arizona that there are small cities in the Western States which 
do not haye postal receipts of $10,000 a year which onght to 
have post-office buildings, and this will cut every one of them 
out. 

Mr. ASHURST. Possibly I should better make this frank 
statement: Under this bill the city of Globe, Ariz., will, in ex- 
press terms, bé provided with a Federal building. Many years 
ago the city of Prescott, Ariz, and the city of Tucson, Ariz., 
needed and, indeed, still need buildings; Congress provided for 
the acquisition of sites in those two cities; the sites were ac- 
quired and now belong to the Federal Government. It is my 
understanding that under the conference agreement the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will, in due season, construct buildings 
in both Prescott and Tucson, because the sites have been pro- 
curved there and neither city has a Federal building. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would not have the authority to reject 
Prescott and Tucson and construct a building where a site had 
not been procured. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; the Secretary may select some other 
city if there is an emergency existing. It is not necessary that 
a site shall have been procured in order that an expenditure 
may be made under the $150,000,000 appropriation, z 

Mr. ASHURST. But in all probability he would so build in 
a city where no site had been procured when the cities in 
which sites had been procured required buildings owing to an 
emergency. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think it is very likely that he would if 
an emergency existed there. This provision merely gives a 
preference. 

Mr. ASHURST. When I give my approval to this bill I want 
it distinctly understood that under its operations there will be 
constructed a building at Globe, one at Prescott, and one at 
Tueson. I want it distinctly understood that the Congress, and 
the Senate especially, believe and agree that such shall be done, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not want 
to obligate myself to see that the arrangement suggested by the 
Senator from Arizona shall be carried out. 

Mr. ASHURST. I intend to try to bind the Senate, so far 
as I may, to three propositions, to wit, that there shall be a 
building erected at Globe, and at Prescott and Tucson. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Arizona 
that as one member of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds I could not remain silent under that kind of a propo- 
sition. If this bill shall pass, the Senator, of course, will have 
to take his chances along with every other Senator in getting 
buildings under the terms of the bill. Under the terms of 
the bill as agreed upon, the Secretary of the Treasury, during 
the life of this authorization, will be required to estimate for 
at least two buildings in the State of Arizona, provided there 
are two cities in that State having postal receipts of $10,000 
or more that do not now have public buildings. 

Mr. ASHURST. ‘The last clause of the Senator’s statement 
is very important—‘ that do not now have public buildings.” 
With that I should be content, and will say the conferees have 
done excellent work. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think it would be 
wise now for the Senator from Arizona not to press this matter 
further. 

Mr. ASHURST. I must press the matter this far, to wit: I 
want buildings constructed, and since I entered the Senate I 
have tried to have buildings constructed at Globe, Tucson, and 
Prescott. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think I understand the Senator very well. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will say that the pressure on me for 
buildings at these places has been constant owing to the need 
of buildings. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the question 
is, Does the Senator from Arizona understand the Senator from 
Maine? That is the vital question. 

Mr. ASHURST, I think I do. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think he does very well. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERNALD, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. I too have been subjected to pressure such as 
that of which the Senator from Arizona has spoken. And if 
the Senate guarantees that buildings will be constructed under 
the provisions of this bill in Arizona, I shall demand some 


SMOOT. Yes; postal receipts aggregating $10,000 or 
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guaranty that certain public buildings will be constructed in 
West Virginia. If they are to be guaranteed in one State, 
they ought to be guarantecd in ail the other States. 

Mr. FERNALD. Oh, if that were to be done it wonld be 
done in all of the States, or at least very many of them. 

Mr, NEBLY. The personal guaranty of the Senator from 
Maine will be sufficient, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. FERNALD: I understood very well what the Senator 
desired. I have not guaranteed anything. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, evidently the 
Senator from Arizona did not understand the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. ASHURST, Mr. President, I understand that this con- 
ference report means—and I wish to be corrected if I am un- 
der a misapprehension—that the building at Globe, Ariz., will 
be completed. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is set out in the bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. That is set out and named in the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Secondly, that during the life of this bill 
there will be constructed in each State at least two buildings 
at places that do not now have Federal buildings, and which 
have postal receipts annually of $10,000 or more, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr, President, the Senator is mistaken to 
this extent: The Senate amendment simply provides that esti- 
mates shall be made by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is compelled, in submitting these 
estimates each year to the Budget before this bill is completed, 
to submit estimates for at least two buildings in. each State. 
Then it is left to Congress to determine what appropriations 
shall be mide. 

Mr. ASHURST. I understand. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator has been one of the most 
valuable members of my committee, and I think he under- 
stands the situation very well. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for one 
more question? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. NEELY. Is the understanding stated by the Senator 
from Arizona accurate? Are two buildings to be erected in 
each State where there are no Federal buildings at the present 
time? And if that be true, I ask the Senator to inform us in 
what two cities in West Virginia buildings will be erected, be- 
cause I am interested in that matter. 

Mr. FERNALD, I have not any authority to determine 
where buildings will be erected, The Senator understands very 
well that I have no authority to do that. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, I do not think there should 
be any misunderstanding about the matter. There is no guar- 
anty of any kind that buildings will be erected anywhere, ex- 
cept those hereinbefore authorized; but the Secretary will be 
required to make estimates for two buildings in each State, 
and then it will remain with Congress to determine whether 
or not they shall be erected. 

‘Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, to make it clear, I will read 
the provision. This is the Senate amendment with only a few 
slight changes: 


Provided further, That at least two buildings shall be estimated for 
during the period covered by this act in each State for post offices with 
receipts of more than $10,000 during the last preceding year, for 
which post offices no public buildings have been provided. 


Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Permit me to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona and the very able Senator from West 
Virginia, who are expecting to have post-office buildings con- 
structed in their States in the near future under this measure, 
that they are doomed to disappointment. This measure will be 
vetoed by President Coolidge, and I will tell the Senate why. 

I hold in my hand the wonderful speech of our President, 
delivered at Williamsburg, Va., on Saturday. In speaking 
against the centralization of power and in favor of State 
rights the President said: 


No plan of centralization has ever been adopted which did not re 
sult in bureaucracy, tyranny, inflexibility, reaction, and decline. Of 
all forms of government, those administered by bureaus are about the 
least satisfactory to an enlightened and progressive people. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. In just a moment. 

Being irresponsible they become autocratic; and being autocratic they 
resist all development. Unless bureaucracy is constantly resisted it 
breaks down representative government and overwhelms democracy. 
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It is the one element fn our Institutions that sets up the pretense of 
having authority over everybody and being responsible to nobody. 


Surely the President, after committing himself to these great 
principles, must necessarily veto this measure when it reaches 
him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I thought maybe the Presi- 
dent had in view his experience with the Tariff Commission and 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. MAYFIHLD. No; I think he had the Elliott post office 
measure in mind when he said bureaucracy must constantly 
be resisted, because it breaks down representative government 
and overwhelms democracy, because the Elliott post office meas- 
ure is the very personification of bureaucracy. I trust these 
distinguished Senators will not be disappointed when the Presi- 
dent vetoes the post office bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator from Texas heartily ap- 
prove of those words of President Coolidge about the evils and 
tyranny and oppression of bureaucracy? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I certainly do. He is to be congratulated 
upon haying so accurately stated the imperishable principles of 
the Democratic Party. 

Mr. KING. I think they are to be commended, and I com- 
mend the President for uttering that fine Democratic doctrine; 
and if he will execute the views which he has expressed, and 
the Democrats here and in the other honorable body of the 
legislative branch of the Government will adhere to those views, 
we will have a better Government than we now have; we will 
separate thousands of men from the public service; we will 
abolish more than 40 governmental bureaus and organizations; 
and we will have a little more of local self-government, so 
essential for liberty. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD, I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Since we have wandered a little 
afield from the conference report, I should like to say that I 
have been quite thrilled myself by this expression of the Presi- 
dent, and by the unanimity and applause with which it is 
received; but I am wondering whether we may not be dis- 
appointed as I was disappointed on Saturday afternoon when 
the ceremonies which took place in front of the Capitol, to the 
delight of so many people, were performed; and I want to 
utter a protest, and, as usual, make a complaint. 

Mr. President, the ceremonies would have been delightful 
had they been reserved for an appropriate time. This session 
of Congress has engaged in everything except a snake dance, 
and the climax ought to have been reserved for a final chapter. 

Induced by false representations made to the Senate and 
repeated on the floor of the Senate, we started the United 
States on a journey into the World Court and the infamies, 
wars, and embroilments of Europe, only to be notified later 
that the Council of the League of Nations must first pass 
upon our qualifications for membership. We reduced taxa- 
tion for the benefit of the ultrarich. We turned back to great 
estates millions of dollars justly due the Government. At 
the demand of international bankers we donated billions of 
dollars to European countries and have obtained in return only 
their contumely, hatred, and scorn. We have increased the 
army of Federal spies, sneaks, and snoopers, and turned them 
loose on the American people. We denounce bureaucracy in 
Virginia and help establish and enthrone it in the city of 
Washington. 

The snake dance, Mr. President, ought to have been re- 
served as a grand finale of the legislative atrocity known as 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. Pulling it off at this time indicates 
an utter lack of appreciation of the dramatic and is an exhi- 
bition of abominable taste. Nothing could be more dismal than 
a contemplation of the anticlimax of windy eulogies of the 
Coolidge administration, which we are yet doomed to hear. 

Mr. FERNALD, Mr. President, the next amendment, on 
page 12, amendment No. 12, caused us, perhaps, as much 
anxiety in the conference as anything. In trying to make a 
fair distribution of the $15,000,000 for projects already author- 
ized, some of us felt that it ought to cover a period of five 
years, some two years. We finally modified it and agreed to 
make it three years, so that instead of the amendment that 
was accepted in the Senate— 


Provided, That at least 50 per cent of the expenditures outside of 
the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1927 shall be for 
the buildings herctofore authorized and at least 50 per cent of the 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1928 shall be for a like purpose— 

The House receded, and we inserted the following: 


Provided, That at least one-third of the expenditures— 
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And so forth. Again, at line 6: 


One-third of the expenditures for the fiscal year 1928 and at least 
one-third of the expenditures for the fiscal year 1929— 


So that we will be three years in completing those projects, 
instead of two. 

The last amendment is of local interest only. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT I do not think the Senator is quite accurate. 
We may be more than three years in completing those projects, 
but at least one-third of the expenditures each year must be 
used for that purpose; but the total expenditures for three 
years outside of the District of Columbia might not aggregate 
the full amount of $15,000,000, plus the appropriations here- 
tofore made. 

Mr. FERNALD. I thank the Senator. That is correct. 

On page 15 there is an amendment of local interest only to the 
State of Louisiana. ‘Section 8, amendment 14, is stricken out 
and the following inserted: 


Sec. 8. That in the eveut local interests in the city of New Orleans, 
La., shall offer to advance funds for the acquisition of a site for a 
quarantine station in or near said city, the Secretary of the Treasury 
may, in his discretion, receive such funds and expend the same in the 
immediate acquisition of such site, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized and directed to repay without interest, from appro- 
priations available for the acquisition of such site, the amount st 
advanced or expended. 


In the city of New Orleans public-spirited citizens have agreed 
to make this purchase and to be reimbursed by the Government 
without interest. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is that the last amendment? 

Mr. FERNALD. That is the last amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What became of the amendment which 
provided for the situation mentioned by the Senator from Ohio 
IMr. Fess] and myself, where a building erected by the Gov- 
ernment is situnted in the heart of a city, and would on sale 
bring as much money, probably, or more, than it would cost to 
get another site and put up a building? 

Mr. FERNALD. That is in the bill 
that. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, without going into detail, I want 
to see if I am correct in my understanding of the bill reported 
by the conferees. The committee haye brought forward, as it 
were, all ucts previously passed providing for public buildings, 
and included in this general act the same authority that ap- 
peared in past acts. 

Mr. FERNALD. 
report be agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, politics makes strange bed- 
fellows. There is little wonder that there is “fear and trem- 
bling” upon the part of some of my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle at this particular time. Some primaries have 
passed and others are approaching. 

We were led to believe some weeks ago by the spokesman of 
the White House, known otherwise as President Calvin Coolidge, 
that he did not intend to take any part in the Republican 
primaries; that he intended to hold himself aloof from that 
practice; that the will of the yoter, untrammeled, should pre- 
vail. Out in Illinois they had quite a primary contest recently. 
It was sharply drawn. Much interest was manifested. Many 
speakers from the outside went in and poured forth their vol- 
leys of oratory. But the President looked on from afar. He 
remained, it is said, cool, calm, and unmoved. He refused to 
be brought into the contest, notwithstanding one of the candi. 
dates seeking renomination had been true and faithful to the 
President's many policies. He had stood by the President in 
and out of season. He had been one of the pillars upon whieh 
the President had relied. A man of charming address, and a 
most able Senator. But the President saw him go down to 
defeat championing and defending Coolidge policies. 

Then the primaries came on in Indiana, the home of my dls- 
tinguished friend, the senior Senator, Jia Watson. The papers 
carried notices from Indianapolis and other parts of the State 
that the administration was lined up against Jim; that this 
strong friend of the administration, Albert Beveridge, and 
that strong friend of the administration, Will Hays, and this 
and that fellow, leaders of the Republicans in the State, from 
the Postmaster General down, were opposed to the renomina- 
tion of the senior Senator from Indiana. No doubt appeals 
were made to the White House to call these gentlemen off and 
render some assistance to Senator Warson in his fight for 
renomination, but those appeals were ignored. 

Still reports came from the White House spokesman that he 
was going to take no part in Republican primary fights. The 


There is no change in 


That is absolutely correct. I move that the 
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returns were counted, and it was found that Senator WATSON 
had been rencminated by a magnificent majority. As to 
whether it was because of his high popularity with the Re- 
publican voters of Indiana, or because of the disfavor in which 
the Coolidge administration was held by the Republicans of 
Indiana, we are left to surmise, but, anyway, the President 
stil clung to the policy of refusing to take part in a Repub- 
lican primary fight. 

Here is our friend from Oregon, Mr, STANFIELD, who comes 
up. for renomination some time this week, having the fight 
of his life, four or five fellows after his place, and no doubt 
appeals haye gone to the White House. But still the White 
House spokesman stands aloof and refuses to give a letter of 
indorsement to the junior Senator from Oregon. 

Here is our charming and Chesterfieldian friend from Call- 
fornia, Sau Suorrktince, coming up for renomination with a 
hard fight on his hands. None has been more faithful to the 
administration than Suorramer. No doubt appeals have been 
mude to the White House to give him a letter of indorsement, 
but none has come. 

There is my charming and smiling friend, the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Oppie]. He is up against a stiff fight for 
renomination. An ex-Congressman, one who was popular when 
he was in the House, is seeking his toga. There has heen 
no Senator more loyal to the administration than the junior 
Senator from Nevada, but I doubt whether he has received a 
letter of indorsement or a word of encouragement from the 
administration in his primary fight. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE entered the Chamber. 

Mr. HARRISON. My friend the junier Senator from Cali- 
fornia has just entered the Chamber. I am fearful that I 
might misstate the facts. I was just telling the Senate that 
the Senator has a stiff fight im California. He will not admit 
that. I withdraw that. He has d fight in California for re- 
nomination. 

Mr. KING. A skirmish. 

Mr. HARRISON. es; a skirmish. He has been steadfast 
in his devotion to the administration. He will not deny that. 
He admits that by the bowing of his head. No letter of in- 
dorsement from the White House has come telling the people 
of California that he has been faithful to the G. O. P, and 
that he should be returned. I say that that is a little act of 
ingratitude, and I am wondering how my friend from Cali- 
fornia, my friend from Nevada, wy friend from Oregon, my 
friend from Indiana, and my friend from Minois who went. 
down to defeat feel when tliey read in the Post of Saturday 
morning what I am about to read to the Senate. 

It is suggested to me that I should mention my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Wirus]. The President did dubble in that Ohio 
situation Just a little bit, beeause he did deport Carmi Thomp- 
son as far as he eould get him away from the senatorial gut 
in Ohio [laughter]; but outside of that he has not taken any 
part in it. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, wiil the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. May I inquire if the Senator has any in- 


formation as to whether the President has become active in | 


the primary fight in New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARRISON. I shall get to that in a moment. 

Mr. NEELY. From which State the distinguished President 
pro tempore of the Senate comes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think the President has taken 
any part up in New Hampshire against the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. Neither do I think any 
letter of indorsement has heen forthcoming. That Senator— 
able, glib of tongue, smart that he is—has been true to his 
Republican trust and loyal to the administration. 

There is a fight in Pennsylvania. That is a real contest 
between three real Republicans, men who are sent throughout 
the country in every election campaign to make campaign 
speeches; gentlemen who have gone into “their jeans” rogu- 
larly and contributed generously to the Republican Party, one 
of whom, at least, hus kept the fires burning and formed an 
organization in Philadelphia second to none in the whole 
United States, and when the call comes he always delivers by his 
usual 150,000 to 200,000 majority. I refer to Mr. WILLIAM 
Vane. As a Member of Congress from Pennsylvania Mr. VARE, 
without exception, has been true to this administration. Ile 
has praised Calvin Coolidge and his policies on the floor of 
the House and on the hustings. 

Governor Pinchot was the man who was sought out by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to go and settle the great coal strike, thereby 
giving his indorsement to Pinchot for the fayors he extended. 

Here is Andrew Mellon. If there are two spokesmen of the 
White House, Mellon is the other spokesman. Never before 
ju his life had he made a political speech, he said. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. He could say that again. ILaughter.!] 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; he could say that again. But he 
wrote his speech, or somebody wrote it for him. It is not 
stated whether he memorized it or not, but he journeyed forth 
to Pittsburgh and made a speech, representing the administra- 
tion. This is what the Washington Post says about it: 


PITTSBURGH, Pa, May 14.—Renomiuation and reelection of Senator 
Prvrek, of Pennsylvania, was made a matter of the indorsement of 
the Coolidge administration in an address by Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon before a mass meeting here to-night. 1 

Praising the achievements of President Coolidge, Secretary Mellen 
declared there still are“ many perplexing problems“ to be solved, and 
“we, In this Republican stronghold of Pennsylvania, can do no less 
than give to President Coolidge our Indorsemont and backing in his 
efforts to complete the work which he has begun,” 

Secretary Mellon praised Senator Purbnn as a “staunch supporter 
of the administration, enjoying the confidence and esteem: of the Presi- 
dent and party leaders in Washington, which he bad won by his 
ability.” 


Further, he said: 


In Senator Perper the State has a representative who has staunchly 
supported the policies of the Republican administrativa at Washington. 
During his four years of service in the Senate he has Leen consistent 
in his support of the principles proclaimed In our party’s platforms of 
1920 and 1924. He has stood loyally by the administration in its 
efforts to carry out the pledges of the party, and be enjoys the con- 
fidence and esteem of President Coolidge and the party leuders at 
Washington. 


No utterance of anyone could carry greater weight or more 
fittingly express the views of President Coolidge than Mellon 
did in that speech. So at last be has done for Pepper what he 
refused to do for my friend from Indiana [Mr. Watson], my 
friend from Nevada [Mr. Omm}, my friend from California 
[Mr. SHORTRIDGE], my friend from Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY], 
and the Senators from other States coming up for renomina- 
tion. ; 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did I understand the Senator to say he 
had “done for“ Perper? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; Perper is done for.” 

So, Mr. President, in Pennsylyania, in sending Mellon and 
Secretary Davis and Mr, Mellon's mentor, the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], he bas thrown every weight 
of his intluence in behalf of Pepper into the campaign. Of 
course, it remains to-morrow to see whether or not the Repub- 
lican voters of Pennsylvania will permit the dictation of the 
White House to earry, aud whether or not this act of ingrati- 
tude upon the part of the administration toward Pinchot and 
Vane will be indorsed by them. 

Then we read in this morning’s paper another incident. 
President Coolidge goes to New England and plays a part there. 
New England is close to the President. Here is my- friend 
from Iowa [Mr. Cuxcains], whe has made a great Senator 
here, able, as everybody kuows, reflecting great credit upon 
| the State of Iowa. He has a fight on in his State. Has any 

letter of fndorsement come to him from the White House? 
| No. I suppose be has made no appeal. He is ready to stand 
| upon his record. 
| Then here is my friend, the senior Senator from Massachu- 
| setts [Mr. Burter]. He bas a fight coming on. There is no 
| contest in his primaries, Decnuse the Republicans up there know 

how to keep down contests in the primaries, but he has a real 
fight coming in the election. The papers say that the Presi- 
dent will take part in the Massachusetts campaign. They 
began that some fime ago. They have started that already. 
They started ft when the White House, at the suggestion of 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts, turned down the rec- 
ommendation of the Department of Justice to appoint a judge 
on the District of Columbia Municipal Court and named one 
of the Senator's designations. So they have begun to carry on 
already. 

But in the morning paper is the most startling news that we 
have had, No wonder Senators on the other side of the aisle 
are trembling, those who have no opposition, who perbaps onve 
or twice have voted against the administration on some miegas- 
ure. There is the distinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Dare], able and courageous. He had independence enough aud 
sufficient self-respect and courage to stand up against the Presi- 
dent and yote to give a bonus to the soldier boys when they 
needed it. He turned down every kind of appeal that was 
made to him to shift his position and to betray his promise to 
those boys. Again, when he rose up and voted against the 
President and to override his veto in the matter of increasing 
the salaries of the postal employees he perhaps made the Presi- 
dent a little angry. He was sliding along with no opposition, 
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but they got it out on him, and now he Is to have, as the papers 
say, a fight. He is to be punished in Vermont if the President 
ean have his way. The morning paper said: 


Stickney enters race against Senator Date. Making fight for Coolidge 
policies, says former Vermont governor. 


And yet with those two exceptions no Republican in this body 
has been more loyal to the administration than has the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Vermont, 


Ludlow, Vt. . 
Charming name, Ludlow.“ 


Former Gov. William W. Stickney, of Ludlow, partner of Attorney 
General John G. Sargent and intimate friend of President Coolidge and 
his late father, to-night announced his candidacy for the Republican 
nominntion for United States Senator from Vermont at the September 
primaries, 

“Considerations which would appeal to any loyal Vormonter“ led 
him to change his mind after repeated refusals to become a candidate, 
the former governor said. 


It does not say to whom he refused, but constant appeals to 
him to go in the race are made, and he finally bows and gets in. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Incidentally, he does not say who appealed 
to him, either. 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘The article continues: 


“Tam in sympathy with the wise statesmanship of President Coolidge 
and the sane policies for which he stands. Because I believe in Calvin 
Coolidge and in the greatness of the work which he is doing for good 
government and world construction, I am willing to make this fight.” 

Mr. Stickney la said to share with Attorney General Sargent the 
President's implicit confidence. It was he whom President Coolidge 
chose to settle his father's estate as administrator and it was on his 
stuff that John C. Coolidge received the honorary appointment of 
colonel. His entry in the Vermont senatorial campaign is taken as an 
indication of an impending fight to oust Senator Porter H. Darn, 
whose vote for the soldiers’ bonus against the administration veto two 
years ago and resultant independent attitude toward the administration— 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, if Calyin Coolidge adheres to his usual policy 
of inconsistency, he will sign the pending nefarious, bureau- 
cratic melon-patch public building bill, notwithstanding his 
wise words spoken at Williamsburg last Saturday for State 
rights and against bureaucracy in goyernment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mer. President, I do not know whether we 
are going to have a roll call on agreeing to the conference 
report or not, and therefore, before it is voted on, I want my 
views as to the matter to be made a part of the RECORD. 

I shall not yote for the conference report, but shall vote 
against it. I want to say in all frankness that I think the bill 
has been greatly improved by the Senate amendments, but it 
still gives a tremendous power to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—too much power—and for that reason I shall vote against 
it. It creates another great bureau within the Treasury De- 
partment, one of its most important bureaus. If the policy 
shall be continued in the future, this bureau will spend mil- 
lions and millions of dollars of the people’s money, which only 
the Congress ought to control. For these reasons I am opposed 
to the conference report and, when it comes to a vote, Shall 
vote agniust its approval. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I wish to 
say just a few words regarding the conference report. As I 
said on the floor of the Senate some days ago, I think the 
bill will be a great disappointment to the country. It contem- 
plates the expenditure of about $175,000,000. The rate of ex- 
penditure controlling appropriations heretofore made by Con- 
gress for the construction of certain buildings is fixed in the 
bill. We will not be able to expend over $25,000,000 a year and 
consequently it will be seven years or, as the architect of the 
Treasury Department stated the other day as his estimate, it 
will be about seven and one-half years before the $175,000,000 
will be expended. I do not think that is doing enough to sat- 
isfy the country in the matter of public buildings. Practically 
nothing has been done since 1913 looking toward any new 
buildings, The vast array of buildings named in the bill have 
been awaiting construction since that time, 13 years ago. Now 
the country has advanced, its demands have increased, and I 
am sure that there will be great disappointment throughout 
the country. 

However, I am going to vote for the conference report. It 
is a start. I do it with the hope that at the next Congress 
the amount of the annual expenditures for this purpose may 
be increased until the whole $175,000,000 shall have been ex- 
pended. I am hoping that may be done, because I believe we 
will realize that the limitation which has been put upon the 
Congress is decidedly too low. I understand that the limita- 
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tion of $25,000,000 annually was fixed at the suggestion of the 
President. We haye been led to believe that that was the 
maximum amount which he would permit or indorse, and in 
order to meet the Executive views Congress submitted to this 
limitation of $25,000,000 annually. I regret very much that it 
can not be more than that, but the country does need the work 
to begin and go on, and therefore I am going to vote for the 
conference report. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of protest- 
ing against what is becoming a custom here in regard to con- 
ference reports affecting measures involving as much money as 
does the measure now before us. The conference report was 
filed this morning. No Senator has had any chance to read it. 
It is taken up here by unanimous consent. All we know is con- 
tained in the statements that are made by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. I am not complaining about his state- 
ments. I think he has made them as clear as he can, but I do 
not know any reason why a bill involving as much as this one 
does should be called up for action without it being printed in 
Recoro in order that all might read it. 

I am going to vote for the conference report because I think 
it ought to be approved, but I think the conference report on a 
measure that involves as much as this one does should have 
been printed in the Ryecorp. For my part I do not like to be in 
the position of objecting to conference reports coming up by 
unanimous consent, but I do think they ought to be printed in 
the Recorp in order that Senators might read them and know 
their full import. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand it, the report has 
not been printed in the Recorp, but has been submitted this 
morning for the first time. May I inquire of the Senator from 
Maine if it is imperative that it should be adopted to-day? 

Mr. FERNALD. The bill has been before Congress for nearly 
four months. Off and on for three weeks it was discussed in 
the Senate. Then the committee met with those who were 
opposed to the bill and conferred with them. We agreed upon 
certain amendments that we believed ought to be accepted. 
Then the conference committee, consisting in part of five Mem- 
bers of the Senate, was appointed. We discussed the matter 
with a similar number of Members from the House. We dis- 
cussed it for a week and came to an agreement with the House, 
and it seems to me that it ought not to be deferred longer. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I will say there is a very 
strong reason why the conference report should be acted upon 
immediately. It is because it is expected that the appropria- 
tions will be made in the deficiency appropriation bill which is 
now in course of preparation, and that can not be done until 
this bill has passed both Houses and has been signed by the 
President. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin when he 
expects the deficiency appropriation bill to which he has re- 
ferred will be ready for consideration? 

Mr. LENROOT, It is in course of preparation in the House 
now. 

Mr. KING. But it will not reach the Senate for some time, 
probably 10 days. 

Mr, LENROOT. I can not say as to that, 

Mr. FERNALD. Estimates must be made, submitted to the 
Budget, and then to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I understand the mechanism of the matter. 

Mr. DILL. The very statement made by the Senator from 
Maine abont the discussion that has been had on the bill and the 
matter of the differences of opinion on it makes it all the more 
imperative that the Senate ought to be permitted to read the 
conference report before we are called upon to vote on it. 

Mr. KING. I think the suggestion of the Senator from 
Washington is a good one, and if I had the power I should 
object to the consideration of the conference report now and let 
it lay over until to-morrow, so we might have a chance to read 
it. I particularly favor that course for the reason that the 
diseussion here this morning indicates that there haye been— 
I shall not say “trades,” but there have been negotiations 
between various persons and groups in order to satisfy cou- 
flicting minds. I do not think that is a wise way to legislate. 
I would like to see what the report contains. If it is a product 
of any sort of bargaining, we ought to look into it. As a 
matter of fact, there is too much logrolling in legislation, in 
river and harbor bills and public buildings bills, until they have 
been properly denominated pork barrel bills. I shall not dis- 
cuss it. If I have the right under the rule to ask that the re- 
pert go over until to-morrow, I shall avail myself of that par- 
liamentary privilege and ask that the report go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, before the Senator makes 
his request, will he yield to me? 

Mr. KING. Certainly, 
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Mr. LDNROOT. The Senator intimated there might have 
been trading and logrolling. 

Mr. KING. I said from the discussion here this morning it 
seemed so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator that the only question which was considered in the con- 
ference was the question of giving to the Congress itself a 
larger measure of control of the expenditure of the money. 
The bill accomplishes that Object, and that was really the only 
matter in issue. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the conference report may go over 
until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can not go over under the rule. 

Mr. FERNALD. Unanimous consent was given for its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. KING. I did not know that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not imagine that there 
was very much “logrolling” in this controversy. The term 
“Jogrolling” is somewhat offensive; and while it might apply 
to legislation while pending before the two Houses, I do not 
think it may properly be used in reference to conference 
reports, Anyone who has served upon conference committees 
must realize that there is absolutely no way of bringing the 
minds of the two Houses together in many instances except by 
mutual compromise, and, as a rule, compromises are not the 
result of “logrolling” in conference committees. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will. 

Mr. FESS. In this particular case there were 12 amend- 
ments made to the bill by the Senate, and the House yirtually 
withdrew its opposition to all of them, with one or two excep- 
tions, where there were some niodifications of the amendment; 
in other words, what the Senate provided is almost in toto 
what is embodied in the conference report. The House Mem- 
bers felt embarrassed in that no concessions were made by the 
Senate conferees, but that all the concessions were made by 
them to the Senate conferees. So there was certainly no 
„ logrolling ” as between the conferees. 

Mr. SIMMONS. From what I had heard about the result 
of the conference before the statement made by the chairman 
of the committee and after his statement as to the changes 
made by the conferees in the bill as passed by the Senate, I 
think the Senate conferees came out of the conference in a way 
that ought to be reasonably satisfactory to the Senate. 

I think the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor] accu- 
rately states the fact when he says that the agreement with 
reference to the limitation of the powers of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and increasing the powers and control of Con- 
gress is in itself a very valuable thing which the conferees on 
the part of the Senate accomplished. The agreement in that 
respect strengthens the control of Congress as to the location 
of the public buildings to be erected, and, to my mind, more 
than offsets all of the concessions made by the Senate con- 
ferees. 

Mr. President, I did not rise so much for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the conference report as I did to refer to my attitude 
toward this measure as outlined in the attack which I made 
upor the bill as it came from the Senate committee, my 
attitude toward the bill after the Senate had amended it, and 
iny attitude toward it now since it has been further amended 
by the conference committee. 

I could not have voted for the bill as it came to the Senate 
from the committee. I thought it violated certain fundamental 
principles of our representative system of government, and I 
opposed it with all my energy and vigor. The things of which 
I complained in the remarks which I submitted to the Senate 
in opposition to the bill were very largely, though not alto- 
gether, removed by the amendments made by the Senate, and 
especially was that true with reference to one of the funda- 
mental objections I made to the bill, namely, the fact that it 
conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury broad legislative 
powers which by right and under the Constitution are lodged 
in the Senate itself. That objection has been removed, not 
altogether but chiefly and in a way that is reasonably satis- 
factory to me. Certain other objections which I then made 
to the bill were removed by the Senate amendments. While 
there have been some changes in conference with respect to 
those amendments, none of the changes are of such conse- 
quence and so objectionable that I can not give my assent to 
the conference report, as I did to the bill after the Senate had 
finished amending it. 

There is one objection, however, that I then urged and 
which to my mind is of much importance, which has not been 
removed and could not well be removed either by the Senate 
or by the conference committee, and that is the utter in- 
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adequacy of this bill to supply the business requirements of the 
Government. 

We have authorized no expenditures for the construction of 
public buildings in this country for 18 years. Those were the 
13 most active years in all our history. They were the years 
in which the United States witnessed a phenomenal and excep- 
tional growth, expansion, and development in every line of its 
activity. Individual investment realized the necessity of build- 
ing to meet this expansion, and, as a result, within the past 
eight years since the close of the war there has been under- 
taken on the part of private capital a building program that 
has had no parallel in our history. Billions piled upon billions 
have beén expended by private capital to keep up with the ex- 
panding requirements of business, while the Federal Goyern- 
ment, whose needs have been just as great as those of private 
business, whose business has expanded as their business has 
expanded, whose housing requirements have been increased as 
their housing requirements have increased, has done nothing 
to supply this demand, On the contrary, it has been content- 
ing itself with leasing additional housing space for the transac- 
tion of its business. While I have not made a calculation or 
had any calculation made, I am satisfied that the Government 
during the period to which I refer has been paying in rentals 
for the buildings and the space which were absolutely neces- 
sary to conduct its business at a rate of interest in excess of 
12 per cent. The Goyernment can borrow money in the open 
market for probably 314 or 34% per cent. In my speech I urged 
that as a matter of business, as a matter of public economy, the 
Government of the United States ought to follow in the foot- 
steps of private business and ought at once to begin on a broad 
scale the work of constructing ample accommodations for the 
facilitation and expedition of its business. 

It is true that the Treasury is not in a condition just at this 
time to mect the vast expenditures which would be necessary 
to carry out such a program; but, Mr. President, the United 
States, like private capital, cau use its credit. Private capital 
has provided the necessary housing for the expansion of its 
business not by using current funds for that purpose, but has 
accomplished it through the use of credit. The Federal 
Government can do and should do the same thing. Money 
expended in the erection of public buildings is not a current 
expenditure to be charged to expense; it is an investment 
expenditure. 

If it is wise and proper economy on the part of private capital 
to use its credit in this way, it is more so with reference to the 
Federal Government. We are issuing bonds for various pur- 
poses. Can there be any reason in the world why the Federal 
Goverument should not meet the situation that confronts it, a 
situation that is requiring it to conduct its business in rented 
buildings at an interest averaging probably over 12 per cent, 
by erecting its own buildings? Can not the Government meet 
this situation like private capital has met it and finish the 
work in a reasonable time? Would not that be wise public 
policy? If we shall not do that, if each year we shall make 
only such appropriations as the current revenues of the 
Treasury will permit, to be paid in cash as the buildings may 
be erected out of funds in the Treasury raised for current ex- 
penses; if we shall persist in this policy of making permanent 
improvements, improvements in the way of investments, it will 
be probably, Mr. President, 25 or 30 years before the Govern- 
ment will have anything like the amount of building space 
which is required to accommodate its business. 

Why should we pursue this policy, therefore? I doubt very 
much—and I think very likely the chairman of the committee 
will confirm me in that statement—whether the expenditures 
authorized in this bill will much more than keep up with the 
annual expansion of the Government's business from now on, 
leaving the great deficiency that has grown during the 13 years 
in which we were constructing no buildings at all unprovided 
for, to be taken care of in the future with appropriations out 
of money received for current expenses. 

That is not the way in which we haye met other like business 
situations. When we decided that we would construct the 
Panama Canal—up to that time probably the most ambitious 
project of construction that had been undertaken in the world— 
when it was said that this country was the only country that 
was strong enough financially to finance that great project, we 
recognized that it was a governmental investment; we recog- 
nized that it was a business proposition; that to that extent 
the Government had put itself in business; and instead of 
undertaking to pay the expenses of that project by annual 
appropriations we issued bonds for that purpose. Why not meet 
this situation in the same way, Mr. President? Why not esti- 
mute how much money will be required to construct within a 
yeur or two all the buildings that are necessary to accommodate 
the Government's present business and its growth in business 
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and issue bonds for that purpose? It would not be putting this 
burden upon future generations any more than this scheme 
does. Under this scheme it is admitted that probably it will 
be 20 years from now before we will have finished this work 
20 years before we will have sufficient accommodations for our 
business—and that when the provisions of this bill have ex- 
pired, when this building program has been completed, if we 
are to meet the deficiency in construction created by our neg- 
lect to build for 13 years, the next appropriation will haye to be 
several times larger than this. 

Mr. President, that was one of my fundamental objections 
to this method of dealing with this problem. I think it is 
an uneconomical method. I think it is a petty way of dealing 
with a big business proposition by this Government. But, Mr. 
President, I realize that it is useless to hope for anything at 
this session of Congress except this measure, and therefore it 
resolyes itself into the question of whether we will take this 
or nothing. I should have said nothing for this bill if certain 
fundamental defects in the scheme, little as it is and insig- 
nificant and trifling as it is, had not been remedied; but with 
those defects largely removed, there being nothing better in 
sight, I have made up my mind rather reluctantly, and after 
much hesitation and consideration, to support the measure. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I agree with the criticism 
of this bill that the amount appropriated is not sufficient; but 
the Senators who have indulged in this criticism have over- 
looked one fact in connection with the agreement that has 
been reached in the conference report. We require the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General to send to 
Congress an estimute and a report as to the places where 
buildings are needed all over the United States. Where there 
is a congestion of business, where they think buildings are 
needed, they present the necessity to Congress, which has not 
been done heretofore, and then it is left to Congress to deter- 
mine whether or not they want to have additional appro- 
priations and larger appropriations next year. Consequently, 
this is a step to get rid of the congested condition which 
everybody admits exists in the United States in connection 
with public buildings. That phase of the matter gives it an 
advantage not now possessed; and when Congress meets in 
December it will have the information as to where there is 

` congestion and where there is need. Then Congress will be 
justified in making its appropriations and making a larger 
schedule for the construction of public buildings. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, as I recall, when this bill 
was before the Senate the amount of money which was to be 
expended in the various States was based upon three factors— 
the area, the population, and the postal receipts. I have not, 
of course, had an opportunity to read the conference report. 

Mr. SWANSON. No, Mr. President; if the Senator will 
permit me, this bill proceeds on this plan: First, the neces- 
sity for a building must be ascertained. A conviction must 
exist in the mind of the Secretary of the Treasury before he 
sends up the estimates. After he has done that, in making 
his estimates among the States and submitting them to Con- 
gress, he must consider those three facts. 

Mr. McNARY. I am only curious to know if the conferees 
made any change In that plan. 

Mr. FERNALD: They made no change in that plan. 

Mr. SWANSON. None, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brxnowam in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL NEW YORK 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an editorial from the New York 
Times of Sunday, May 16, 1926, on “Agricultural New York.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Binatrax in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the editorial 
will be printed in the RECORD, 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 

Enthusiasts for the open spaces where men are men—and, further- 
more, crops are crops—may be surprised to learn that in agriculture 
Now York, reputedly effete, rivals the States of the Corn Belt, and in 
some respects surpasses ther. They should be grieved to learn that, 
though tilling the soil in close proximity to Wall Street, the farmers 
of this State excel especially in economic sobriety and integrity. The 
facts are presented by the American Agriculturist and give evidence 
of nice discrimination. Figures for income “represent cash re- 
ceived.” Thus hay consumed in the barn does not appear as income 
except as derived from milk and butter. “In the Middle West, where 
corn is the major crop, it is usually entered twice—once as corn and 
again as livestock.” So says the Brookville Economic Service, which 
dug out and youches for the statistics. 
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In the value of its hay crop, $21,000,000, New York leads all other 
States, California being distinctly second. In dairy products it is a 
close second to Wisconsin and well ahead of Illinois, In fruits and 
vegetables combined it is a rather bad second to California, but ahead 
of Florida. In the apple crop it is second to Washington, but well 
ahead of California. The value of its dairy products is $178,000,000 
and of its combined fruits and vegetables $88,000,000—these being its 
leading crops. In potatoes ($22,000,000) it is second to Maine. In 
cattle for slaughter it ranks behind nine States of the Corn Belt, but 
even so it is ahead of Wisconsin, its rival in dairy products. All this 
gains significance from the fact that in number of farms New York 
ranks fourth. The farm acreage does not appear, but is relatively 
low. In farm population it ranks ninth. Yet in “total available 
farm cash income” New York ranks sixth, preceding the great Corn 
Belt States of Nebraska, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Indiana, 

Far handsomer than being is doing. New York's tenant farmers are 
relatively few, the number of owner-operated farms being distinctly 
greater only in Ohio and Missouri and, by an eyelash, in Wisconsin. 
While its farm taxes and interest payments have doubled since 1009, 
those in the Corn Belt (interest being largely on mortgages) have 
trebled. Wall Street itself has little or nothing on the speculations 
that Corn Belt farmers permitted themselves during the land boom of 
1918 and 1919. In “income and purchasing power” the “average 
New York farmer" has never lost the whole of what he gained during 
the war; and in 1923 and 1925 he actually topped the peak-of 1918, 
being now some 35 per cent above his pre-war mean. ‘The five central 
Corn Belt States, financial wild cats of the open spaces, found them- 
selyes in 1921 with only 65 per cent of thelr pre-war income and pur- 
chasing power and did not struggle up to that par until 1924 and 1925, 
True, there are reasons for all this which are not personal to our 
farmers. The dairy industry, which Is the backbone of our agriculture, 
is rendered stable by the proximity of great eitles with their persistent 
need of being fed. The nation-wide increase in freight rates has borne 
more heavily upon western farmers. A New York orchardist can ship 
a hundred pounds of fruit to the metropolis for an nverage of 25.7 
cents, as against $1.50 from the orchards of the Pacific coast. 

Yet the fact remains that New York stands in the very front rank 
in the yalue of its agricultural produce, is gaining notably on the Mid- 
die West in “total available farm cash income,” and leads the Nation 
in its stability and its “ purchasing power per farm.” 


NATIONAL-BANK BRANCHES 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on Friday I en- 
tered a motion to reconsider the votes by which the banking 
bill (H. R. 2) was passed. I have talked to several members 
of the committee, and I am inclined to think that the matter I 
haye In mind can be taken care of in conference, so I withdraw 
my motion to reconsider the yotes by which that bill was 
passed. 

CLAIMS ARISING FROM SINKING OF THE “ NORMAN "—PORTER EROS, 
& BIFFLE AND OTHERS 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, Senate bill 2278 and Senate bill 
4030 were passed a few days ago. The time for moving to re- 
consider has not expired, and I enter a motion to reconsider 
the yotes by which each of those bills was passed, and that the 
House be requested to return them, if they have been trans- 
mitted to the House. 

Mr. WILLIS. What are the bills? We were unable to hear 
the Senator. à é 

Mr. KING. The bills are bills which send to the district 
court actions for tort against the United States. We are con- 
sidering that question in a subcommittee, and we have been 
holding them up all this session. They were passed a few days 
ago. 

Mr. WILLIS. What is the request of the Senator? 

Mr. KING. I am just moving to reconsider the yotes whereby 
the bills were passed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator desire to transmit to the 
House a message requesting the return of the bills? 

Mr. KING. Oh, to be sure. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator to explain his motion fully. 

Mr. KING. My motion is to reconsider the votes by which 
the tick bill which was reported by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Hannzrp] was passed, and the bill of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] providing that actions for in- 
juries to certain persons should be tried before the district 
court. I have heretofore objected to those bills because the 
whole matter was before a subcommittee which was seeking to 
work out a plan to deal with the subject, and these bills were 
a departure from the plan which heretofore has been followed 
by the Government. I am just moving to reconsider; that 
is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah, which the Chair understands to be 
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that the Honse be requested to return to the Senate Senate 
bill 2273 and Senate bill 4030; and the Senator hereby gives 
notice of a motion to reconsider, to be made after the bills have 
been returned to the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I enter the motion in each case. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. When will the motion be voted on? 

Mr. KING. The motion to request the House to return the 
bills can be voted on at the present time. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I should like the Senator to state when 
he expects to have the motion to reconsider voted on. 

Mr. KING. At any time when we take up the calendar—to- 
morrow or next day. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. EDGE. The request is that the Secretary state the title 
of each bill. 

Mr. KING. One bill was introduced by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. HArretp] in regard to bringing a suit for the 
destruction of cattle, and the other was to authorize actions for 
tort to be brought in the district court. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I think the Senator will 
appreciate this suggestion: I do not think we ought to have a 
yote on this question in the absence of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Me Kran] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. HARRELD]. 

Mr. KING. I have entered the motion. 
decide the matter now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator object to the 
consideration of the motion at this time? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, what is the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has 
asked unanimous cousent that the House be requested to re- 
turn to the Senate Senate bills 2273 and 4030, and has given 
notice of his intention to make a motion to reconsider the 
yotes whereby the bills were passed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the routine morning business been con- 
cluded yet? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the routine morning business be 
concluded first. 

Mr, KING. I have entered the motion anyway. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there further concurrent 
or other resolutions? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I simply enter a motion to recon- 
sider in each of those cases. I can do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion will be entered. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the motion is entered, 
the rule requires that there be an immediate vote on the ques- 
tion of returning the bills. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
taken. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, is the motion of the Senator 
from Utah pending now? 

Mr. KING. I have just entered the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah having 
given notice of a motion to reconsider the votes whereby these 
bills were passed, under the rule a motion to request the 
House to return the bills is in order and is not debatable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, may I ask what the status 
of the matter is? 

Mr. KING. I am moying to reconsider the votes on the bill 
which the Senator put through the other night during my ab- 
sence, and to which I objected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And which I notified the Senator I would 
put through, if I could, at any time that I could. 

Mr. KING. I understand. I have no objection. 

Mr. McKISLLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


We are not going to 


The point of order is well 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Dill Heflin Neely 

Bayard Edge Howell Norbeck 
Bingham Edwards Johnson Norris 

Blese Ernst Jones, N. Mex. Nye 

Borah Fernald Jones, Wash, Oddie 

Bratton Ferris Kendrick Overman 
Broussard Fess Keyes Phipps 

Brace Frazier Kin Pine 

Butler Gillett La Follette Pittman 
Cameron lass Lenroot Ranedell 
Caraway. off McKellar Robinson, Ark, 
Copeland Gooding McMaster Robinson, Ind, 
Couzens Hale MeNar, Sackett 

Curtis Harreld ayfield Sheppard 

Dale Harris eang Shipstead . 
Deneen Harrison etealt Shortridge 
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Simmons Stephens Underwood Weller 
Smoot Swanson Walsh Wheeler 
Stanfield Trammell Warren Withams 
Steck Tyson Watson Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Wighty Senators haying an- 
Swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I withdraw my motion for the 
present, but I give notice that later during the day—and I 
want to say this to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HAR- 
RELD] and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]—I 
shall enter a motion and ask for a reconsideration of the votes. 
I withdraw the motion for the present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator ask for a vote this 
afternoon? 

Mr. KING. Whatever the parliamentary rule provides. 

Mr. HARRELD. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
he withdraws the motion for a reconsideration of the yote by 
which the bill was passed? 

Mr. KING. For the present. I give notice that I shall press 
the matter later on in the afternoon, 


ADJUSTMENT OF WATER RIGHTS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the Immediate consideration of House bill 10429, the reclama- 
tion adjustment bill, The report on this bill has been read, 
and I do not think the consideration of the measure will lead 
to any debate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to the 
consideration of the bill. I think there should be an explana- 
tion of its provisions, however. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The report and the bill in its amended form 
are both printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas object to the immediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I do not object. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10429) to adjust 
water right charges, to grant certain other relief on the Fed- 
eral irrigation projects, to amend subsections E and F of sec- 
tion 4, act approved December , 1924, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation with amendments. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I ask the Senator from Arkansas if he 
desires to haye the report read again? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I do not. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The amendments that have been made by the 
Senate committee do not change the real purpose and intent of 
the bill as it passed the House, Clerical corrections were neces- 
sury in the figures, as mistakes had been made in the tabula- 
tions. Aside from that, there are three or four minor correc | 
tions, and two amendments have been submitted that have the 
effect of taking care of special cases where the problems on two 
reclamation projects have not yet been developed to the point 
where the most efficient and the best method to handle them 
can be determined. 

The bill in its main purpose, of course, as the Senate well 
understands, is to clear up the situation on several reclamation 
projects where money was unwisely expended in developments 
that have proven failures, where the money came from the 
reclamation fund. This bill does not take any money out of the 
United States Treasury, but it gives a credit, so that the 
amounts which have been expended unwisely will not continue 
to be charged against the settlers on the projects. 

A clean-up is made so that the Government may be assured 
that the projects from this time on will go forward and make 
good. The people on the land can and will meet and pay the 
construction charges, together with the operation and mainte- 
nance charges. 

I suggest that the clerk report the amendments. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether the amount of the deductions provided for in the bill 
is a charge off? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is a charge off. 

. TRAMMELL, On the different projects represented? 

. PHIPPS. That is correct. 

. TRAMMELL. Has that money already been expended? 
. PHIPPS, That money has been expended. 

. TRAMMELL. It has been expended by the Federal Goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. PHIPPS. By the Federal Government, out of the recla- 
mation fund, and in seeking to recover from the settlers it was 
found that expenditures were made unwisely, largely through 
faulty administration, and that it is not possible to make the 
land repay these amounts. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. It represents a loss to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and a contribution to the reclamation projects involved, 
does it not? 
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Mr. PHIPPS. It represents losses that must be cared for 
out of the reclamation fund. That reclamation fund, as the 
Senator knows, is made up of recelpts from royalties in the 
development and production of oll, the mining of coal, and 
other things in the public-land States. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. But these Federal funds belonged to the 
United States Government. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The money never went into the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, But it belonged to the United States 
Government? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; it may be looked upon as Federal money 
in a sense. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. What is the total amount of the charge 
off? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Just a Httle over $14,000,000. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That has been contributed to these arid- 
land reclamation projects, and is now considered a loss to the 
Government? 

Mr, PHIPPS. That is correct. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think, as far as making the adjustment 
with the property owners is concerned, they should not carry 
the loss; but I wanted to ascertain how much the Government 
had lost on those projects. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I want to concur in the 
statement cf the Senator from Colorado. There was a fact- 
finding commission appointed by the Department of the In- 
terior, consisting of seven men, I think, representing different 
occupations—engineers, geologists, soil experts, reclamation- 
ists—who went to all these reclamation projects for the pur- 
pose of examining into the condition of the projects, to ascer- 
tain whether or not the settlers on the projects were being 
justly treated by the Federal Government. They found that 
they had not been justly treated. They found that through 
errors of the Government these extra charges had been made. 
Theréfore they recommended that the charges go off. That is 
the way it stands at the present time. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am not complaining of 
the charge off of any legitimate allowances that should not 
properly be assessed against the property owners. I did not 
mean to indicate that by my interrogatory. I think, of course, 
it is very proper that they should not have to carry the burden 
of some mistakes made in the operation of these undertakings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will state the 
amendments. 

The Cnier Crenk. On page 14, line 14, strike out 
“ $4,896,709" and insert “ $3,315,136"; on page 15, line 4, 
strike out “ $196,575" and insert “$155,465; on page 20, after 
line 26, insert “(Garland Division)"; on page 27, line 6, strike 
out the word “permanently” and insert the word “ tempo- 
rarily ”; on page 33, line 10, strike out the period and insert 
a colon and the words “Provided further, That in the execu- 
tion of any contract provided for in the last proviso the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall have authority to arrange for pay- 
ment of construction charges by any project or division for 
the calendar years 1926, 1927, and 1928 in proportion to the 
state of development of the project in those years: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
complete and execute the supplemental contract now being 
negotiated, and which has been approved as to form by the 
Secretary, between the United States and the Belle Fourche 
irrigation district and at the expiration of said supplemental 
contract to enter into a permanent contract on behalf of the 
United States with said district in accordance with the terms 
of said supplemental contract.”; on page 83 strike out, in 
lines 24 and 25, and line 1 on page 34, the words “No part of 
any sum hereafter appropriated for any new project or new 
division of a project shall be expended for construction pur- 
poses,” and insert the words “No water shall be delivered 
upon the completion of any new project or new division of 
a project,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and ho is 
hereby, empowered and directed to make, under subsection K, section 
4, act of December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 701), in connection with 
the irrigation projects hereinafter named, adjustment of water-right 
charges standing upon the records of sald projects as of June 30, 
1925, as follows: 

BELLE Fourcua PROJECT, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Snc. 2. There shall be deducted from the total cost of sald project 
the following sums: 

(1) Three hundred and fifty-five thousand elght hundred and nine 
doliars or such an amount as represents the actual construction 
charges as found by the Secretary of the Interior against the fol- 
lowing lands: 
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(a) One thousand two hundred and elght acres permanently unpro- 
ductive because of topography steep and rough heretofore eliminated ; 

(b) Six thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven acres permanently 
unproductive because of topography steep and rough; based on present 
land classification. 

(2) One hundred and nineteen thousand six hundred and six dollars 
on account of operation and matntenance deficit prior to reclamation 
extension act of 1914. 

(3) Twelve thousand and thirty-six dollars on account of error or 
mistake representing Johnson Creek lateral storage Investigations and 
Nine Mile location surveys as shown on page 14 of House Document 
No, 201, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session. 

Sec. 3. All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: 

(a) Ten thousand five hundred acres temporarily unproductive for 
lack of fertility in the soll, seepage, and excessive alkall salts; 

(b) Six thousand elght hundred and ninety-five acres, Willow Creek 
lands awalting further developments, temporarily unproductive; 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the super- 
vision of the Board of Survey and Adjustments and shown in the table 
on page 14 of sald Document 201, checked and moditied as outlined in 
“General recommendations“ Nos. 2 and 4, page 00 of said document. 


Borse PROJECT, IDAHO 


Sec. 4. All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: 

(a) Two thousand nine hundred and ninety acres, Arrowrock di- 
vision, temporarily unproductive for lack of fertility in the soil and 
being water-logged ; 

(b) Four hundred and eight acres, Arrowrock division, Nampa and 
Moridian district, temporarily unproductive for lack of fertility in the 
soil, being water-logged; 

(e) Two thousand six hundred and fifty acres, Arrowrock division, 
temporariiy unproductive because of light, sandy soil that blows 
easily ; 

(4) Three hundred and eighty-elght acres, Arrowrock division, tem- 
porarily unproductive because of porous soll difficult to irrigate. 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the super- 
vision of the Bonrd of Survey and Adjustments and as shown in the 
table on page 15 of sald Document 201, checked and modified as out- 
lined in “General recommendations” Nos, 2 and 4, page 60, of said 
document, 

CARLSBAD ProsECT, New Mrxico 


Src. 5. There shall be deducted from the total cost of the said 
project the sum of $874,885.69 on account of error and mistake in 
providing for ndditional storage in Lake McMillan reservoir as follows: 

(1) Acquisition of flowage rights required for additional storage, 
tights of way, and expenses incidental thereto, $164,383.62. 

(2) For ndditfional and incidental construction required for said 
additional storage, $210,502.07 as follows: 

(a) Preliminary surveys, ete., 86,718.62. 

(b) Extra dam construction, $89,153.13. 

(e) Holes in reservoir bottom, $2,379.52. 

(d) Spillway No. 1, $49,549.80. 

(e) Spillway No. 2, $62,701. 

Sac. 6. All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: One thousand and five acres temporarily 
unproductive for lack of fertility in the goil because of seepage and 
alkalinity; all as shown by classification heretofore made under the 
supervision of the Board of Survey and Adjustments and as shown In 
the table on page 17 of said Document 201, checked and modified as 
outlined in“ General recommendations " Nos. 2 and 4, page 60, of said 
document. 

Granp VALLEY PROJECT, Conorapo 


See, T7. There shall be deducted from the totul cost of said project 
the following sums: 

Seven hundred and sixty thousand six hundred and twenty-eight dol- 
lars, or such an amount as represents the construction costs as found 
by the Secretary of the Interior against the following lands: 

(a) Nine thousand one hundred and seven acres permanently unpro- 
ductive for lack of fertility in the soll, shallow soil, akalinity, aud 
unfavorable topography ; 

(b) One thousand six hundred and fifty acres, west end extension, 
permanently unproductive because of unfavorable topography, shallow 
sol), and alkalinity. 

Sec. 8. When constructlon charges are announced for the productive 
lands of the project all payments of construction charges shall be sus- 
pended against the following lands: 

(a) Seven thousand one hundred and fifty acres temporarily unpro- 
ductive for lack of fertility in the soll, seepage, and alkalinity; 

(b) Eleven thousand eight hundred and sixty-threa acres of pro- 
ductive lands temporarily unproductive because no construction thus 
far of the Garfleld pumping division, or of the Loma siphon land cx- 
tension, or any otber means of reclaiming the same, and there being no 
present demand for these unirrigated lands. 
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All as shown by classification heretofore made under the supervision 
of the Board of Survey and Adjustments and shown in the table on 
page 19 of said Document 201, checked and modified as outlined in 
“General recommendations“ Nos. 2 and 4, page 60, said document. 


HUNTLEY PROJECT, MONTANA 


Sec. 9. There shall be deducted from the total cost of said project 
the following sums: 

(1) Forty-six thousand nine hundred and eighty-seven dollars, or 
such amount as represents the actual construction charges as found by 
the Secretary of the Interior against the following lands: 

(a) Four hundred and four acres, Pryor division, permanently un- 
productive because eroded and marginal to the river; 

(b) Four hundred and twenty-seven acres, Eastern and Fly Creek 
divisions, permanently unproductive for lack of fertility in the soil. 

(2) Elghty-one thousand three hundred and fifty-four dollars on 
account of operation and maintenance deficit prior to reclamation ex- 
tension act of 1914. 

The Secretary is further directed to assume as a definite loss such 
sums as in his judgment may be just and proper in connection with 
moneys expended for experiments with reclamation on alkali lands, 
und costs in excess of contracted returns, such total not to exceed 
$41,000. 

Sec. 10. All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: 

(a) -Eleven thousand one hundred and seventy acres, Pryor division, 
temporarily unproductive, being gumbo and alkali soil; 

(b) One thousand three hundred and thirty-six acres, Pryor division, 
temporarily unproductive, being private lands, unpledged ; 

(c) Nine hundred and seventy acres, Eastern and Fly Creek divi- 
sions, temporarily unproductive, secped. 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the supervision 
of the board of survey and adjustments and as shown in the table on 
page 21 of said Docunrent 201, checked and modified as outlined in 
General recommendations numbered 2 and 4, page 60 of said docu- 
ment. 

KinG IHEL PROJECT, IDAHO 

Src. 11. There shall be deducted from the total cost of said project 
the following sum: 

(1) Five hundred and thirty-one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
eight dollars, or such amounts as represent actual construction charges 
as found by the Secretary of the Interior against the following lands: 

(a) Seven hundred and ten acres, pernranently unproductive, being 
not susceptible of Improvement because of lack of fertility in the soil; 

(b) Three thousand seven hundred and sixty-four acres on account 
of inadequate water supply, porous soll, and gravelly subsoil, 

Sec. 12. All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: 

(a) One thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight acres, on account 
of probably insuficient water supply, porous soll, and sandy and porous 
subsoil ; 

(b) Five hundred and sixteen acres included in town sites and sus- 
pended areas. 

All-as shown by classification heretofore made under the supervision 
of the board of survey and adjustments and as shown in the table on 
page 23 of said Document 201, checked and modified as outlined in 
“General recommendations ” numbered 2 and 4, page 60 of said docu- 
ment. 

KLAMATH PROJECT, OREGON 


Sec. 13. There shall be deducted from the total cost of said project 
the following sum: 

(1) One thousand five hundred and eighty-seven dollars, or such 
amounts as may be actual construction charges as found by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior against the following lands: 

(a) Thirty-eight acres main divisions, Klamath irrigation district, 
permanently unproductive for lack of fertility in the soil. 

Sec. 14. All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: 

(a) Five hundred and seventcen acres, main division, Klamath irri- 
gation district, temporarily unproductive for lack of fertility in the 
Boll; 

(b) One hundred and twenty-nine acres, Horsefly irrigation district, 
temporarlly unproductive for lack of fertility in the soil; 

(e) Eighty-three acres, Langell Valley irrigation district, temporarily 
unproductive for lack of fertility In the soll. 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the supervision 
of the board of survey and adjustments, as shown in the table on page 
27 of said Document 201, as checked and modified as recommended in 
“General recommendations“ numbered 2 and 4, page 60 of said Docu- 
ment 201. 

Sec. 15. The Secretary is further authortzed and directed, when an- 
nouncement is made of the construction charges for the Tule Lake 
division of this project, to take into consideration the recommendation 
of the board on page 26 of said Document 201 that a loss to the recla- 
mation fund will ultimately ensue on this division, and also a probable 
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loss of $34,000 from lands of the Horseſly irrigation district by reason 
of the construction of the Gerber Reservoir, and he is further author- 
ized and directed to deduct from the cost of said division the sum of 
$234,407, as recommended by the board of survey and adjustments on 
page 26 of said document, and to fix and allocate the construction cost 
per acre in accordance with the findings and recommendations of the 
said board on page 26 of said document. The construction charge 
against the area in this division. now under contract shall also be ad- 
justed accordingly: Provided, That the construction charges shall in 
no event exceed a just and equitable charge against the Tule Lake divi- 
sion based on the value of water for irrigation under the economic con- 
ditions prevailing, notwithstanding such charges may not return the 
full cost of construction, 

Sec. 16, Nothing in this act shall be held to affect or prejudice the 
claims of the Klamath irrigation district or the State of Oregon in any 
suit or action now or hereafter instituted to set aside that certain 
contract between the United States and the Calitfornia- Oregon Power 
Co. dated February 24, 1917, together with all contracts or modifica- 
tions thereof, and to set aside or cancel the sale made by the United 
States of the so-called Ankeny and Keno Canals and the lands em- 
braced in the rights of way thereof in the year 1923 to the said Cali- 
fornia-Oregon Power Co. 

LOWER YELLOWSTONE PROJECT, MONTANA-NORTH DAKOTA 


Sec. 17. There shall be deducted from the total cost of said project 
the following sum: 

(1) Three hundred and ejglty-two thousand two hundred and fifty- 
four dollars, or such amount as represents the actual construction 
charges as found by the Secretary of the Interior against the following 
lands: 

(a) Five hundred and seventy-four acres permanently unproductive 
on account of right of way of the Great Northern Rallway. 

(b) Seven hundred and eighty-eight acres permanently unproductive, 
embracing town site. 

(e) Six thousand and seventy-seven acres on account of error in 
original estimate of irrigable area. 

Sec. 18. All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: 

(a) Five hundred acres temporarily unproductive because of damage 
by erosion. 

(b) Two thousand eight hundred acres temporarily unproductive 
because water-logged. 

(e) Seven thousand one hundred and eighty-cight acres temporarily 
unproductive because of forest covering and rough topography. 

(d) Three hundred and thirteen acres temporarily unproductive be- 
cause located in United States reserves. 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the super- 
vision of the board of survey and adjustments and as shown in the 
table on page 28 of said Document 201, checked and modified as out- 
lined in “ General recommendations" Nos. 2 and 4, page 60 of said 
document, 

Mick River PROJECT, MONTANA 


See, 19. There shall be deducted from the total cost of said project 
the following sums: 

(1) One hundred thousand nine hundred and seventy-eight dollars, 
or such an amount as represents the construction costs as found by the 
Secretary of the Interior against the following lands: 

(a) One thousand seven hundred and seyenty acres permanently 
unproductive for lack of fertility in the soll. 

(2) One hundred and forty-five thousand and fifty-four dollers on 


| account of error or mistake, representing unused St. Mary East Canal 


and measuring St. Mary waters as shown on page 31 of said Docu- 
ment 201, 

(3) Nine hundred and twenty-nine thousand two hundred and twelve 
dolars, major work unused as shown on page 31 of said Document 
No. 201. 

(4) Seven hundred and thirty-five thousand nine hundred and forty- 
five dollars, major and minor works unused as shown on page 31 of 
sald Document No. 201. 

Sec, 20. When the construction charges are announced for the pro- 
ductive lands of the project all payments of construction charges shall 
be suspended against the following lands: 

(a) Twenty-three thousand five hundred acres temporarily unpro- 
ductive for lack of fertility in the soll. 

(b) Nine thousand four hundred and thirty acres temporarily unpro- 
ductive because of inadequate storage and refractory soils. 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the super- 
vision of the board of survey and adjustments and shown in the table 
on page $1 of said Document 201, checked and modified as outlined 
in General recommendations“ Nos. 2 and 4, page 60 of said document. 

MINIDOKA ProsecT, IDAHO 


Sec. 21. There shall be deducted from the total cost of said project 
the following sum: 

(1) Nine thousand one hundred and seventy two 
amount as represents the actual construction charges 
Secretary of the Interior against the following lands: 


dollars, or such 
as found by the 
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(a) One hundred and seventy-elght acres, Gravity division, perma- 
nently unproductive for lack of fertility in the soil. 

(b) Thirty-eight acres, South Side pumping division, permanently 
unproductive for lack of fertility in the soil and impregnated with 
alkall, 

Sec. 22. All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: 

(a) One thousand six hundred and thirty-four acres, Gravity divl- 
sion, temporarily unproductive because water-logged and for lack of 
fertility in the soll. 

(b) Nine hundred and twenty acres, Gravity division, temporarily 
unproductive because of inadequate water supply and of porous soll. 

(e) Five hundred and twenty-five acres, Gravity division, tempo- 
rarily unproductive because of “ blow soll.“ 

(d) One hundred and ninety-seven acres, South Side pumping diyi- 
sion, temporarily unproductive for lack of fertility in the soil and 
because water-logged. 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the super- 
vision of the board of survey and adjustments and as shown in the 
table on page 83 of said Document 201, checked and modified as out- 
lined In “General recommendations" Nos. 2 and 4, page 60 of said 
document, 


NEWLANDS PROJECT, NEVADA 


Suc. 23. There sball be deducted from the total cost of sald project 
the following sums: 

(1) Three million three hundred and fifteen thousand one hundred 
and thirty-six dollars, or such amount as represents actual construc- 
tion charges as found by the Secretary of the Interior against the fol- 
lowing lands: 

(a) Four hundred and four acres permanently unproductive for lack 
of fertility in the soil. 

(b) Fifty thousand acres on account of inadequate water supply; 
major works unused. 

(c) Thirty-two thousand five hundred and elghty-two acres on 
account of inadequate water supply; major and minor works unused. 

(2) One hundred and thirty-nine thousand six hundred and eighty- 
seven dollars for operation and maintenance deficit prior to reclama- 
tion extension act of 1914; 

(3) Bighty-two thousand two hundred and twenty-one dollars, 
Truckee River water-right adjudication ; 

(4) Seventy-one thousand six hundred and five dollars expense 
pumping at Lake Tahoe and Truckee Canals, less amount recovered 
from sale of power; 

(5) One hundred and fifty-five thousand four hundred and sixty-five 
dollars on account of error or mistake covering various Items due 
chiefly to lesser irrigable arca than contemplated; 

(6) Eight hundred and eighty-four thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars on account of error or mistake, being aggregate 
shortage of returns because of low acre charges In the early contracts, 
allowing also for surcharge on 934 neres of land. 

Sec. 24, All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
ngainst the following lands: 

(a) Four thousand four hundred and fourteen acres temporarily 
unproductive for lack of fertility in the soll; 

(bD) Ten thousand six hundred and ninety-four acres public and 
private lands uncontracted at present. 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the supervision 
of the board of survey and adjustments and as shown in the table on 
page 57 of said Document 201, checked and modificd as outlined in 
“General recommendations” Nos. 2 and 4, page 60, of said document, 


Norra PLATTE PROJECT, NEBRASKA-WYOMING 


Src. 25. There shall be deducted from the total cost of said project 
the following sums: 
INTERSTATE DIVISION 


(1) Thirty-six thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, or such 
amount as represents the actual construction charges as found by the 
Secretary of the Interlor against the following lands: 

(a) Five hundred and thirty-two acres permanently unproductive for 
lack of fertility in the soil. 

(2) Twenty-three thousand seven hundred and fifty-one dollurs and 
fifty-nine cents on account of error or mistake in charging the cost of 
secondary investigations to this division. 


FORT LARAMIE DIVISION 


(1) Twenty-two thousand six hundred and eighty dollars on account 
of error or mistake in charging the cost of secondary investigations to 
this division. 

NORTHPORT DIVISION 


(1) Three thousand four hundred and twenty-flye dollars on account 
of error or mistake in charging the cost of secondary Investigations to 
this division. 

Sec, 26. All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: 
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INTERSTATE DIVISION 


(a) Twenty-five thousand three hundred and ninety-nine acres tem- 
porarily unproductive for lack of fertility in the soll, being partly 
seeped and partly blow sand; 

(b) Five hundred and fifteén acres temporarily unproductive, being 
unclassified land. 

FORT LARAMIE DIVISION 


(a) Seven thousand six hundred and sixty-five acres temporarily 
unproductive for lack of fertility In the soll. 


NORTULVORT DIVISION 


(a) Two thousand five hundred and fifty-five acres temporarily 
unproductive for lack of fertility fn the soil, 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the supervision 
of the board of survey and adjustments and as shown in the tables on 
pages 39 and 40 of said Document 201, as revised and as checked and 
modified as outlined in“ General recommendations“ Nos. 2 and 4, page 
60 of said document. 


OKANOGAN PROJECT, WASHINGTON 


Suc. 27. There shall be deducted from the total cost of said project 
the following sums: 

(1) Two hundred and twenty-seven thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
three dollars, or such an amount as represents the actual construction 
charges as found by the Secretary of the Interlor against the following 
lands: 

(a) Two thousand three hundred and fifty-four acres permanently 
unproductive on account of sandy soil; 

(b) Six ancres, Duck Lake feeder canal right of way, permanently 
unproductive on account of other physical causes. 

(2) Four hundred and ninety-two thousand nine hundred and seven- 
teen dollars on account of error or mistake in charging the cost of exami- 
nation, surveys, construction, and purchase in connection with tho 
following items: Colville extension, power plants Nos. 1 and 2, Salmon 
Lake Reservoir, power plant No, 3, transmission line, pumping plant 
at Riverside, and sandy land water rights, 

Sec, 28. All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: 

(a) Fifty-seven acres temporarily unproductive because of sandy soil; 

(b) Twenty-nine acres temporarily unproductive because of seepage. 

Suc. 29. The sum of $89,708.22, representing the total cost of works 
described below, shall be suspended and treated as a probable loss until 
the question of a permanent project water supply is settled, and if 
such works are then abandoned the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to deduct the sum named from the total cost of the project, 
The works are (1) Robinson Flat pumping plant, (2) Duck Lake 
pumping plant, (3) Salmon Lake pumping plant, (4) Government wells 
Nos. 1 and 2, and (5) private wells and pumping plant. 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the supervision 
of the board of survey and adjustments, as shown in the tables on 
page 42 of suid Document 201, subject to checking and modification as 
recommended in “ General recommendations " Nos, 2 and 4, on page 60 
of said document. 


Rio Graxpe Puosect, New Mexico-Texas 


Sre. 30. There shall be deducted from the total cost of sald project 
the following sum: 

(a) Thirty-one thousand six hundred and sixty-one dollars and thirty- 
five cents on account of error or mistake in charging the costs of the 
following items against said project: Operation and maintenance 
deficit (Ml Paso County water improvement district No. 1); Farm unit 
survey, Leasburg division (Elephant Butte irrigation district), 50 per 
cent of $14,580; Palomas Valley, farm unit survey; Palomas Valley, 
canal survey; Palomas Valley, food protection and drainage; Palomas 
Valley, percentage cost of general inyestigations charged; San Luis 
Valley, drainage investigations. 

All as shown in the table on page 45 of said Document 201 as 
revised and subject to checking and modification as recommended in 
General recommendations“ on pages 60 and 61 of sald document, 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to credit on 
the contract dated January 17, 1920, as supplemented by contract of 
October 12, 1922, between the United States and the Ei Paso County 
waiter improvement district No. 1, the sum of $350,000, or such por- 
tion thereof as in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior may be 
necessary and is actually expended in the investigation and construc- 
tion of necessary works to be built at the expense of said district as 
a part of the Rio Grande project for the protection of its water supply 
encroached upon by diversions made from the Rio Grande for use in 
Mexico. The amounts expended by said district shall be credited upon 
the said contracts of January 17, 1920, and October 12, 1922, between 
the United States and the district to the extent of construction charges 
payable annually by the district to the United States under the con- 
tracts mentioned, the first credit to be applied the year in which the 
funds, or a portion thereof, within above limitation, are expended. 
Thereafter such credits shall continue until all cost so incurred by the 
district shall baye been absorbed. During the years credits are so 
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applied no payments shall be required on the part of said district 
under its contracts mentioned. The total indebtedness under said con- 
tracts shall be reduced to the extent of expenditures made hereunder, 


BHOSHONE PROJECT, WYOMING-MONTANA 


Sec. 31. There shall be deducted from the total cost of sald project 
the following sums: 

(1) One million six hundred seventy-seven thousand six hundred and 
thirty dollars, or such amount as represents actual construction charges 
as found by the Secretary of the Interior against the following lands: 

(a) Four thousand and eleven acres, Garland division, permanently 
unproductive for lack of fertility in the soll; 

(b) Eighteen thousand three hundred and twenty-four acres, Fran- 
nie division, permanently unproductive for lack of fertility in the soll. 

(2) (a) Twenty-one thousand three hundred and seventy-three dol- 
lars on account of operation and maintenance deficit prior to reclama- 
tion extension act of 1914 (Garland division). 

(b) Sixteen thousand six hundred and sixty-three dollars on account 
of operation and maintenance deficit prior to reclamation extension act 
of 1914 (Frannie division). 

Su. 32, All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: 

(a) Three thousand seven hundred and nine acres, Garland division, 
temporarily unproductive for lack of fertility in the soil; 

(b) Three thousand three hundred and fifty-three acres, Frannie 
division, temporarily unproductive for lack of fertility in the soil. 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the sup¢rvision 
of the Board of Survey and Adjustments and as shown in the table on 
page 47 of said Document 201, checked and modified as outlined in 
General recommendations“ Nos, 2 and 4, page 60, of said document. 

(e) Five hundred and twenty-four acres on account of having been 
abandoned, 


Son Riven PROJECT, MONTANA 


Sec. 33. There shall be deducted from the total cost of said project 
the following sums: 

(1) Seventy-nine thousand six hundred and forty-nine dollars, or 
such amount as represents the actual construction charges as found by 
the Secretary of the Interior against the following lands: 

(a) Nine hundred and sixty-two acres, Fort Shaw division, perma- 
nently unproductive for lack of fertility in the soil, nonirrigable and 
nonarable ; 

(b) One hundred and five acres, Fort Shaw division, permanently 
unproductive because inaccessible by erosion and floods; 

(e) One thousand two hundred and thirty-three acres, Fort Shaw 
division, permanently unproductive because flooded aud eroded. 

(2) Eleven thousand seven hundred and thirty-four dollars because 
of error or mistake on account of adjustment losses. 

(3) Thirty-four thousand one hundred and forty-eight dollars, oper- 
ation and maintenance deficit prior to the reclamation extension act 
of 1914. 

Sec. 34. All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: 

(a) Two thousand five hundred and eighteen acres, Fort Shaw divi- 
sion, temporarily unproductive, subscribed ; water-logged ; 

(b) One thousand two hundred and ninety-two acres, Fort Shaw 
division, temporarily unproductive, unentered, and unsubseribed. 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the supervision 
of the Board of Survey and Adjustments and as shown in the table on 
page 49 of said Document 201, checked and modified as outlined in 
„General recommendations ” Nos. 2 and 4, page 60, of said document, 


UMATILLA PROJECT, OREGON 


Sec. 35. There shall be deducted from the total cost of sald project 
the following sums: 


EAST DIVISION 


(1) Four hundred and ninety thousand three hundred and ninety 
dollars, or such an amount as represents the actual construction charges 
as found by the Secretary of the Interior against the following lands: 

(a) Two thousand five hundred and seventy five acres permanently 
unproductive for lack of fertility in the soil, not susceptible of im- 
provement; 

(h) Two thousand two hundred and fifty-five acres permanently un- 
productive because of porous soil, gravelly subsoll. 

(2) Three hundred and eighty-eight thousand four hundred and 
forty-eight dollars on account of error or mistake—excluded from dis- 
trict repayments on account of faulty construction. 

(3) Sixteen thousand seven hundred and eleven dollars on account 
of error or mistake; loss on Hermiston district lands. 

(4) Ninety-one thousand and eighty-three dollars on account of op- 
eration and maintenance deficit prior to reclamation extension act of 
1914, 

WEST DIVISION 


(1) Five thousand seven hundred and three dollars, or such an 
amount as represents the actual construction charges as found by the 
Secretary of the Interlor against the following lands: 
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(a) Fifty-nine acres permanently unproductive for lack of fertility 
in the soll, not susceptible of improvement. 

(2) Two hundred and fifty-two dollars on account of error or mis- 
take representing shortage of contracted return from 64 acres under 
water-right applications. 

(8) The water rights formerly appurtenant to all permanently un- 
productive lands on the Umatilla project shall be available to the re 
maining lands without added cost to the water users. 

Spo. 86. All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: 


EAST DIVISION 


(a) Six hundred and ten acres temporarily unproductive for lack 
of fertility in the soll because of water-logging ; 

(b) Five hundred and thirty acres representing in amount $37,100 
and described as probable loss on Hermiston district lands. 


WEST DIVISION 


(a) Three thousand four hundred and twenty-two acres temporarily 
unproductive because of inadequate water supply; 

(b) Five hundred and ninety-five acres temporarily unproductive 
because of water-logging. 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the super- 
vision of the Board of Survey and Adjustments, as shown in the 
tables on page 52 of said Document 201, as revised and as checked 
and modilled as recommended in “ General recommendations” Nos. 2 
and 4, on page 60 of said document. 


UNCOMPAHORE PROJECT, COLORADO 


Sec. 37. There shall be deducted from the total cost of the said 
project the following sums: 

(1) One million three hundred and eighteen thousand and fifty-six 
dollars, or such as amount as represents the actual construction charges 
as found by the Secretary of the Interlor against the following lands: 

(a) Four hundred and thirty-nine acres permanently unproductive 
for lack of fertility in the soll; 

(b) Twenty-four thousand nine hundred and eighteen acres per- 
manently unproductive because of an inadequate water supply. 

(2) Forty-seven thousand three hundred and seventy-one dollars on 
account of error or mistake representing deductions recommended and 
covered in contract of May 7, 1918, between the United States and the 
Uncompahgre Valley Water Users’ Association. The total thus to be 
deducted from the project cost shall be charged off as a permanent 
loss to the reclamation fund. 

Sec. 38. All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: 

(a) Seventeen thousand acres temporarily unproductive because 
water-logged ; 

(b) Five thousand six hundred and twenty-nine acres temporarily 
unproductive because of rolling and uneven topography ; 

(¢) Five thousand acres temporarily unproductive because of alka- 
linity ; 

(d) The water rights formerly appurtenant to the permanently un- 
productive lands shall be available to the remaining land on said 
project without added cost to the water users, because of the Gunni- 
son Tunnel not yet being completed and there being an inadequate 
water supply. 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the supervision 
of the Board of Survey and Adjustments and shown in the table on 
page 55 of said Document 201, checked and modified as outlined in 
“ General recommendations” Nos. 2 and 4, page 60 of said document. 

YAKIMA PROJECT, WASHINGTON 

Sec. 39. There shall be deducted from the total cost of said project 
the following sum: 

Three thousand and sixty-eight dollars, or such an amount as repre- 
sents the actual construction charges as found by the Secretary of the 
Interlor against the following lands: 

Fifty-nine acres, Sunnyside division, permanently unproductive be- 
cause of shallow soil overlying rock. 

Sec. 40, All payments upon construction charges shall be suspended 
against the following lands: 

(a) One thousand eight hundred and forty-nine acres, Sunnyside di- 
vision, temporarily unproductive, being either water-logged, alkalled, 
rough, steep, shallow soil overlying hardpan, or difficult to subdue. 

(b) Three thousand and thirty-two acres, Tieton division, tempo- 
rarily unproductive because of shallow, poor soil with rough topog- 
raphy. 

All as shown by classification heretofore made under the supervision 
of the board of survey and adjustments and shown on page 57 of said 
Document 201, checked and modified as outlined in ‘General recom- 
mendations” Nos. 2 and 4, page 60 of said document. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Beco, 41. All lands found by the classification to be permanently 
unproductive shall be excluded from the project and no water shall be 
delivered to them after the date of such exclusion unless and until 
they are restored to the project. Except as herein otherwise provided, 
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the water right formerly appurtenant to such permanently unproductive 
lands shall be disposed of by the United States under the reclamation 
law: Provided, That the water users on the projects shall have a 
preference right to the use of the water: And provided furthor, That 
uny surplus water temporarily available may be furnished upon a 
rental basis for use on lands excluded from the project under this 
section, on terms end conditlons to be approved by the Secretary of 
the Interlor. 

Src, 42. The construction charges heretofore paid on permanently 
unproductive lands excluded from the project shall be applicd as a 
credit on charges due or to become due on any remaining irrigable 


land covered by the same water-right contract or land taken in ex- 


change as provided in section 44 of this act. If the charges so paid 
exceed the amount of all water-right charges due and unpaid, plus tho 
construction charges not yet due, the balance shall be paid in cash to 
the holder of the water-right contract covering the land so excluded 
or to the irrigation district affected; which in turn sball be charged 
with the responsibility of making suitable adjustment with the land- 
owners involved. Should all the irrigable lands of a water-right appli- 
cant be excluded from the project as permanently unproductive, and 
no exchange be made as provided in section 44 hereof, the total con- 
struction charges heretofore paid, less any accrued charges on account 
of operation and maintenance, shall be refunded in cash, the water- 
right contract sball be canceled, and all lieus on account of water-right 
charges shall be released. 

Sec. 43. The payment of all construction charges against sald areas 
temporarily unproductive shall remain suspended until the Secretary 
of the Interlor shall declare them to be possessed of sufficient pro- 
ductive power properly to be placed in a paying class, whereupon pay- 
ment of construction charges against such areas shall be resumed or 
shall begin, as the case may be. While said lands are so classified as 
temporarily unproductive and the construction charges against them 
are suspended, water for irrigation purposes may be furnished upon 
payment of the usual operation and maintenance charges, or such 
other charges as may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interlor the ad- 
vance payment of which may be required, in the diserction of the said 
Secretary. Should said lands temporarily classed as unproductive, or 
any of them, in the future be found by the Secretary of the Interior 
to be permanently unproductive, the charges against them shall ba 
charged off as a permanent loss to the reclamation fund and they 
Shull thereupon be treated In the same manner as other permanently 
unproductive lands as provided in this act. 

Sec. 44. Settlers who have unpatented entries under any of the 
public land laws embracing lands which have been ellminated from 
the project, or whose entries under water rights bave been so reduced 
that the remaining area is insufficient to support a family, shall be 
entitled to exchange their entrics for other public lands within the 
kame project or any other existing Federal reclamation project, with 
credit under the homestead laws for residence, improvement, and culti- 
yation made or performed by them upon their original entries and with 
credit upon the new entry for any construction charges paid upon or 
in connection with the original entry: Provided, That when satisfac- 
tory final proof has been made on the original entry it shall not be 
necessary to submit final proof upon the lieu entry. Any entryman 
whose entry or farm unit is reduced by the elimination of permanently 
unproductive land shall be entitled to enter an equal amount of avail- 
able public land on the same project contiguous to or in the vicinity 
of the farm unit reduced by elimination, with all credits in this sec- 
tion hereinbefore specified in lieu of the lands eliminated. Owners of 
private lands so eliminated from the project may, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, and free from all encum- 
brances, relinquish and convey to the United States lands so owned 
and held by them, not exceeding an area of 100 acres, and select an 
equal area of vacant public land within the irrigable area of the same 
or any other Federal reclamation project, with credit upon the con- 
struction costs of the lands selected to the extent and iu the amount 
paid upon or in connection with their relinquished Innds, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is hereby authorized to revise and consolidate 
farm units, so far as this may be made necessary or advisable, with 
a view to carrying out the provisions of this section: Provided fur- 
ther, That the rights extended under this section shall not be assign- 
able; And provided further, That in administering the provisions of 
this section and section 42, the Secretary of the Interior shall take 
into consideration the rights and interests of lien holders, as to him 
may seem just and equitable: Provided further, That where two entry- 
men apply for the same farm unit under the exchange provisions of 
this section, only one of whom is an ex-service man, as defined by the 
joint resolution of January 21, 1922 (42 Stat. p. 358), the ex-service 
man shall have a preference in making such exchange. 

Sec. 45. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to amend any existing water-right contract to the extent 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this act, upon request of the 
holder of such contract. The Secretary of tho Interior, as a condi- 
tion precedent to the amendment of any existing water-right contract, 
shall require the exccution of a contract by a water-users’ association 
or irrigation district whereby such association or irrigation district 
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shall be required to pay to the United States, without regard to 
default In the payment of charges against any individual farm unit or 
tract of irrigable land, the entire charges against all productive lands 
remaining in the project after the permanently unproductive lands 
shall have been eliminated and the charges against temporarily unpro- 
ductive arenas shall have been suspended in the manner and to the 
extont authorized and directed by this act. 

The Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, upon request of indi- 
vidual water users or districts, and upon performance of the condition 
precedent above sct forth, to amend any existing water-right con- 
tract to provide for increase in the time for payment of construction 
charges, which have not then accrued, to the extent that may be 
necessary under the conditions In each case, subject to the Imitation 
that there shall be allowed for repayment not more than 40 years 
from the date the first payment matured under the orlginal contract, 
and also to extend the time for payment of operation and maintenance 
or water rental charges due and unpaid for such period as in his judg- 
ment may be necessary not exceeding five yenrs, the charges so ex- 
tended to bear interest payable annually at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum until paid, and to contract for the payment of the con- 
struction charges then due and unpaid within such term of years as 
the Secretary may find to be necessary, with interest payable annually 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum until paid, 

The Secretary Is further authorized, in his discretion, to grant the 
relief provided for in section 4, act of December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. L. 
p. 701), to any of the projects mentioned in this act, without requir- 
ing such project to take over the care, operation, and maintenance of 
the project works, 

The decision of the Secretary as to the necessity for nmending any 
such contract shall be conelusive: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall prevent the execution of any contract heretofore negotiated or 
In connection with which negotiations have been heretofore opened 
in good faith, or which may be hereafter opened in good faith under 
the act approved December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 701), and which 
shall be executed on or before January 1, 1927, unless the water 
users affected elect to have the contract governed by this section: 
Provided further, That in the execution of any contract provided for 
in the last proviso, the Secretary of the Interior shall have authority 
to arrange for payment of construction charges by any project or 
division for the calendar years 1926, 1927, and 1928 in proportion 
to the state of development of the project in those years: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Interlor is authorized to completo 
and execute the supplemental contract, now beling negotiated and 
which has been approved as to form by the Secretary, between the 
United States and the Pelle Fourche irrigation district, and at the 
expiration of said supplemental contract to enter into a permanent 
contract on behalt of the United States with said district in accord- 
ance with the terms of said supplemental contract. 

Sec. 46. No water shall be delivered upon the completion of any 
new project or new division of a project until a contract or contracts 
in form approved by the Secretary of the Interior shall have been 
made with an irrigation district or irrigation districts organized under 
State law providing for payment by the district or districts of the 
cost of constructing, operating, and maintaining the works during the 
time they are in control of the United States, such cost of construct- 
ing to be repaid within such terms of years as the Secretary mny 
find to be necessary, in any event not more than 40 years from the 
date of public notice hereinafter referred to, and the execution of 
sald contract or contracts shall have been confirmed by a decree of 
a court of competent jurisdiction, Prior to or in connection with 
the settlement and development of each of these projects, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized, in his discretion, to enter into 
agreement with the proper authorities of the State or States wherein 
sald projects or divisions are located whereby such State or States 
shall cooperate with the United States in promoting the settlement 
of the projects or divisions after completlon and in the securing and 
selecting of settlers. Such contract or contracts with irrigation dis- 
tricts hereinbefore referred to shall further provide that all irrigable 
land held in private ownership by any one owner in excess of 160 
irrigable acres shall be appraised in a manner to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the sale prices thereof fixed by the Sec- 
retary on the basis of its actual bona fide value at the date of ap- 
praisal without reference to the proposed construction of the irrigation 
works; and that no such excess lands so held shall receive water from 
any project or division if the owners thereof shall refuse to execute 
valid recordable contracts for the sale of such lands under terms 
and conditions satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior and at 
prices not to exceed those fixed by the Secretary of the Interior; and 
that until one-half the construction charges against said lands shall 
have been fully paid no sale of any such lands shall carry the right 
to recelye water unless and until the purchase price involved in such 
sale is approved by the Secretary of the Interior, and that upon 
proof of fraudulent representation as to the true consideration in- 
volved in such sales the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
cancel the water right attaching to the land involved in such fraudulent 
sales: Provided further, That the operation and maintenance charges 
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on account of lands in sald projects and divisions shall be paid annually 
in advance not later than March 1. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to give public notice when water is actually 
available, and the operation and maintenance charges payable to the 
United States for the first year after such public notice shall be trans- 
ferred to and paid as a part of the construction payment. 

Src. 47. Subsections E, F, and L of section 4, act approved December 
5, 1924 (48 Stat. L. p. 701), are hereby repealed, except as herein 
otherwise provided. 

Sec. 48. The purpose of this act is the rehabilitation of the several 
reclamation projects and the insuring of their future success by plac- 
ing them upon a sound opetative and business basis, and the Secretary 
of the Interior is directed to administer this act to those ends. 

Suc. 49. Pending the execution of any contract under this act, or 
the Interior Department appropriation act for the fiscal year 1927, 
or the said act of December D, 1924, the Secretary is authorized, in 
his discretion and when convinced that action looking to execution of 
contract is being expedited in good faith, to deliver water during the 
irrigation season of 1926 to the Irrigation district, water users’ assò- 
cintion, or water-right applicant affected, notwithstanding delinquency 
in the payment of water-right charges which under the law applicable 
would render such irrigation district, water users’ association, or 
water-tight applicant Ineligible to receive water. 

Sec. 50. The adjustments under sections 1 to 40, inclusive, of this 
act are declared to be an Incident of the operation of the“ reclamation 
law,” a final adjudication on the projects and divisions named in such 
sections under the authority contained in subsection K, section 4, of 
the act approved December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 701), and shall 
not hereafter be construed to be the basis of reimbursement to the 
“reclamation fund" from the general fund of the Treasury or by the 
diversion to the “reclamation fund” of revenue of the United States 
not now required by law to be credited to such “reclamation 
fund.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to adjust 
water-right charges, to grant certain other relief on the Federal 
irrigation projects, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote by which Senate bill 3926 passed the Senate be 
reconsidered, I will follow it by a motion that the papers be 
returned from the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to make a remark about the bill just 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The bill we have just passed, I think, is a 
very meritorious measure, and because of the danger of the 
delay that would occur I did not propose an amendment which 
I had suggested to the committee. I only want to call atten- 
tion to it now so that it may be a matter of record, in case 
in the future it should ever become necessary to ask for a 
change. There are a great many farms in the West now 
waiting for the passage of the bill in order to 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is Senate bill 786, relative to the retirement of 
classified civil-service employees. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are a great many farms in the West 
waiting now for the passage of the bill in order to enable them 
to use the water that is absolutely necessary for the produc- 
tion of a crop. On account of those adjustments which the com- 
mission made and which are embodied jn and approved by the 
bill, it will be necessary that the bill become a law before some 
of the settlers, quite a number of them, will be able to use water. 
They have not been able, on account of excess payments under 
the law and because of the general agricultural depression, to 
pay the assessments made in the past. This agreement spreads 
the payment over a series of years so it is not so heavy. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. How were the amounts ascer- 
tained which are to be deducted in connection with the respec- 
tive projects? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not speaking of any deductions. I am 
speaking of spreading oyer a number of years the payments 
that were due. They have not been able to pay them because 
they have not had crops sufficient to do it. The only way they 
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ever will be able to do it is by ralsing a crop. These men have 
beets planted, with water in the ditches just above their land, 
but they are unable to get the water for their crops that are 
now on the land. It is very imperative that expedition be had. 

There is one settlement made in reference to a part of one 
project out there where nobody knows now just what the con- 
ditions are going to be in a few years, and it is included in this 
bill. It is in the last section of the bill where the declaration 
is made that this is a “final adjudication.” z 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. There has been a little confusion in the 
Chamber and I am not sure I heard the Senator correctly. I am 
curious to know if the Senator is referring to the words “ final 
adjudication.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. I can explain that to the Senator in just a 
moment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not complaining. I did not want to 
interrupt the passage of the bill on account of its very great 
urgency, Even to the extent of suggesting the amendment, I 
did not want to delay its passage. I simply wanted the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to show that at the time the bill was passed 
this particular thing was called to the attention of the Senate, 
as I called it to the attention of the committee, so that if in 
the future there should be an adjustment of this particular 
place there will be a record to show that attention was called 
toit now. That is all I wanted to do. 

Mr. McNARY. The committee considered the particular in- 
stance to which the Senator refers, but they thought by ex- 
cluding the word “final” it might hold out hope to those people 
that in the future they might come back to Congress and ask 
for a further deduction. Knowing full well, however, that Con- 
gress at any time can amend the act and consider other adjudi- 
cations which may be deemed wise with respect to the matter 
mentioned by the Senator from Nebraska, I have no doubt 
that Congress in its sympathy and tenderness will meet that 
situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. I only wanted to have the Reconp 
05 that I called attention to it to-day. I hope it may never 
arise. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the bill reported by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Pers] and which has just passed is an 
important one. I regard it as a just and necessary measure. It 
would not have been necessary, except for the incompetency and 
gross inefficiency of bureaucracy. This measure is the product 
of the maladministration and the incompetency of Federal ad- 
ministration. Beneficent enterprises are often brought to the 
brink of destruction by the mistakes which are inexcusable and 
the ignorance and incompetency of Federal bureaus and their 
personnel, i 

The Reclamation Service was organized for the purpose of 
administering the provisions of the reclamation act. The provi- 
sions of the act are simple, and its execution did not call for 
results difficult of attainment. There were millions of acres in 
the public-land States susceptible of reclamation. The soil of 
these lands was rich, and with the application of water to the 
same yaluable agricultural crops would be produced. Irrigation 
in the public-land States was not an experiment when the New- 
lands bill became a law. The pioneers of Utah in 1847 had 
demonstrated that the lands in the mountain States and in the 
Intermountain region contained those constituents essential for 
the growing of varions kinds of agricultural products. They 
took, by canals and dams, waters from the mountain streams, 
and conducted the same upon the dry and parched lands of the 
valleys and produced fruits, cereals, vegetables, and nearly all 
kinds of agricultural crops, 

The West developed through and by means of irrigation., The 
foundations of the Western States are laid in agriculture. It 
is true mining became and is an important industry, and from 
the hills and mountains bundreds of millions of dollars of gold, 
silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, and other minerals have 
been taken. Many of the western streams were interstate. 
Most of them, by reason of the heavy deposits of snow, yielded 
in the early spring enormous yolumes of water which could 
not be used, but which, if conserved, would irrigate millions of 
acres of land during the irrigation season. 

Large dams were constructed by the people and by private 
capital, and millions of cubic feet were impounded in these 
reseryolrs and drawn off during the summer months for the 
maturing of agricultural crops. It was discoyered that the 
Government owned large areas of lands within the States re- 
ferred to which were practically valueless without irrigation, 
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and that if the Government desired to dispose of such lands it | Federal employces engaged in the various executive agencies 


Was necessury that some plan be adopted to secure their irriga- 
tion. 

The Newlands bill had a double object—first, to make the 
lands of the Government of value so that purchasers might be 
found; and second, to carry out the spirit of ĉie homestead 
act and make available for settlement millions of acres of the 
public domain. That the Newlands Act has been of incalculable 
benefit, not only to the West but to the entire country, is ad- 
mitted by all who are familiar with its operations. That it 
was wise and beneficial legislation is conceded. Unfortunately 
in the execution of the act serious mistakes have been made, 
and the Reclamation Service has in many instances exhibited a 
high degree of stupidity and gross Inconipetency. Engineers 
have been employed who were not competent; projects were 
adopted. calling for large appropriations from the reclamation 
fund which were foredcomed to failure; and in the administra- 
tive branch of the service there has been luxity, inefficiency, 
and the inevitable inertia which attends bureaucracy. 

The estimates of cost in many instances have been not only 
erroneous but worthless, and thousands of settlers, relying upon 
such estimates, have been compelled to pay more for water for 
the irrigation of the lands which they acquired from the Gov- 
ernment than their contracts called for. In some of the 
projects lands were included which were impregnated with 
alkali or so infertile as to be insusceptible of cultivation and 
reclamation. 

There have been many hardships suffered by settlers upon 
a majority of the irrigation projects. Thousands of settlers 
have been unable to meet the vicissitudes and bazards and 
ptivations encountered, and were compelled to ubandon the 
lands which they had contracted to purchase, 

The reports submitted by former officials of the Reclamation 
Service have not always been accurate, and too often they 
laye painted pictures without showing the shadows, and the; 
has resulted in persons who were not equipped physically or 
otherwise to reclaim the raw lands upon which they entered 
and to meet the hardships which followed. There was not 
enough common sense exercised by some of the personnel en- 
gaged in the Reclamation Service. At times there were én- 
tirely too many employees, und there was too much overhead 
expense, and no inconsiderable amount of waste and extraya- 
gance. 

The present Secretary of the Interior acted wisely when he 
made some important changes at the beginning of his adminis- 
tration. He acted wisely in appointing a fact-finding commis- 
sion to investigate the work of the Reclamation Service, the 
various projects, and the scope and general activities of the 
entire scheme. I am not sure that he has been as fortunate in 
some of the selections for responsible positions in the adminis- 
trative work of the Reclamation Service. He was most for- 
tunate in the choice of the fact-finding commission, and the 
exhaustive report which they submitted demonstrates the wis- 
dom of their selection. 

This report, as I understand, is the basis, or at least is the 
justification, for the measure which we have just considered. 
It reveals that there have been losses and that it becomes 
necessary to charge off $14,000,000. From many reports which 
had come to me I had thought that a larger amount would 
have to be charged to profit and loss. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not doubt for a moment 
that there will be more in the future, does he? 

Mr. KING. I hope there will be no more. Hope, though, is 
not always founded on reason, and often suffers great disap- 
pointments. If the Reclamation Service fund is to lose an 
additional sum, we should be apprised of that fact now. I 
am afraid that the present dose of medicine which we are 
compelled to take will not be the last one, and I am afraid 
that if there is another one it will be more bitter than this. 

However, we are entitled to expect that the mistakes made 
by the Reclamation Service in the past may be avoided in the 
future. If they are repeated, and if others are made which 
will involve serious losses to the fund, then some drastic 
course should be taken and some punitive measures adopted. 
There is no reason why there should be a repetition of the 
blunders made in the past by the Reclamation Service. I 
admit that the Federal Goyernment does not and, perhaps, 
can not accomplish undertakings of this character with the 
same success as that which attends tie efforts of private per- 
sons. Executive agencies and bureaus are notoriously ineffi- 
cient. Congress is called upon many times during each session 
to pay for the blunders and mistakes and incompetency of 


und departments. We will hope, however, that these tragic 
mistakes committed by the Reclamation Service will be 
avoided in the future. 7 

I believe that western Senators and Representatives should 
examine with the utmost care every new project submitted, 
and refuse to give their support to uny plan, measure, or 
project which does not promise with certainty a successful 
consummation. The West is on trial in its reclamation activi- 
ties. The rest of the United States has been fair and gen- 
crous in its attitude toward this great policy. But if blunders 
and mistakes shall be a constant attendant upon the work of 
the Reclamation Service, and the administration of the New- 
lands law, then this generous attitude may not continue and 
a critical disposition upon the part of Secators and Repre- 
sentatives from other parts of the United. States may be 
developed. 

Mr. President, I hope the Secretary of the Interior will keep 
a firm grasp upon the machine which directs the reclamation 
work, and that the reclamation fund may be so employed as to 
bring the greatest good and results not ouly beneficial to the 
West but to every part of our country. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me 
just at that point? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. About the 24th of April last the Senate 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation reported fayorably 
by a vote of 12 to 3 a bill providing for the issuance and sale of 
bonds for $125,000,000 to build a dam at Boulder Canyon in the 
Colorado River. The Senate had previously authorized its 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation to investigate the 
lower basin of the Colorado River. The committee went to 
Boulder Canyon, but only one member of that committee other 
than myself went to the other site. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there yet remain hundreds of 
thousands, indeed millions, of acres of public domain which, if 
irrigated, will furnish homes for thousands of families. The 
West has not attained its full stature. It has a bright future 
before it. With improved methods of irrigation, with the con- 
servation of the rivers and the mountain streams and the proper 
application of the same, the lands which are now arid and 
unfruitful will become productive and yaluable and furnish 
homes for tens of thousands of American citizens. 

I am deeply interested in the development of the West and 
am concerned in the preservation of the reclamution fund and 
desirous that it shall be used only for worthy and meritorious 
projects. I sincerely hope that there will be no more experi- 
ments and unwise and improper inyestments on the part of the 
Reelamation Service, but that the funds of which it is the 
trustee shall be sacredly held and so employed ns to bring the 
highest results and insure the development of the West and so 
promote the interests of all the people of the United States. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
again at that point? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. As an example of the recklessness of the 
Boulder Canyon Dam Dill, the hydroelectric power proposed to 
be generated at Boulder Dam is 600,000 horsepower, but in 
order to furnish the city of Los Angeles with potable—that is, 
domestic—water, ultimately about 600,000,000 gallons daily, it 
would require one-third of this hydroelectric power, or 200,000 
horsepower, to lift this water to a height of about 1,700 feet, 
whereas if the diversion dam were placed at Bridge Canyon, 
this water could be sent to Los Angeles by gravity. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior and those acting under him have declared 
that this dam should be placed at Boulder Canyon. 

The Hearst papers and many bureaus of the Government 
are daily bombarding the country with propaganda favorable 
to the construction of the Boulder Dam, although they know 
little about Boulder Canyon Dam. Under the Boulder Canyon 
bill, it is proposed to irrigate about 200,000 acres of Arizona 
land, whereas if the storage dam were at Glen Canyon and the 
diversion dam at Bridge Canyon about 3,000,000 acres could be 
irrignted in Arizona; thus, by placing the dam too far down- 
stream, 3,000,000 acres in Arizona are condemned perpetually to 
desert. The able Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] in drawing 
these strictures has not gone beyond the realm of truth, 

I ask at this juncture to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» a copy of my individual views upon the Boulder Canyon 
Dam bill, which bill was reported favorably by the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation by a vote of 12 to 8, and unless 
the Senate is going blindly into this matter, it should direct 
this committee to visit the Glen Canyon Dam site. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? 


Mr. JOHNSON. I object; but I object solely because the re- 
port has once been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Why 
print it again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is the sole reason why I make the 
objection. The minority report, with the individual views of 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona, has been printed in 
the Recorp in full. 

Mr. ASHURST. Quite true. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. ASHURST. That is the fact. In all the years I have 
known the Senator, he has always stated facts 

Mr. JOHNSON. I did not intend at this time—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Just a moment; I have not finished. He 
always states facts except when writing a report on Boulder 
Canyon Dam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has 
the floor. 

Mr. KING. I yielded to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, Arizona is being unjustly 
treated in this matter. The State of California so ably repre- 
sented by the Senators from California contributes not a drop 
of water to the Colorado River, yet California is demanding 
37 per cent of the water of that river. Ninety-seven per cent 
of the area of Arizona is within and constitutes 43 per cent 
of the Colorado River Basin, yet it is declared that Arizona 
shall have practically no water under this Boulder Dam Dill. 
Arizona has 4,000,090 horsepower of hydroelectric energy 
on the Colorado River in Arizona and yet Arizona will get 
but a small fraction thereof under this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I surrender the flcor. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not surprised that the Senator does 
not want my report printed too many times in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. KING. I am very happy to yield to the Senator from 


Arizona. 
Mr. ASHURST. I have been sitting here some months 
inwardly agitated although as outwardly calm as a man 


could possibly be when such an injustice is proposed. 

The Colorado River is the most remarkable and dramatic 
river in the western world, considering its value for irrigation 
and hydroelectric energy. Other rivers may be used and will 
be used for trrigation and for hydroelectric power, but for a 
combination of those two potentialities no other river in 
America is so pregnant with possibilities. It is proposed that 
the Federal Government shall issue bonds to the extent of 
$125,000,000 to construct the Boulder Dam advocated by the 
Senators from California, although neither of them visited the 
Glen Canyon site. 

Arizona contributes about 28 per cent of the waters of the 
Colorado River. Of the 6,000,000 firm horsepower of potential 
hydroelectric energy in the lower basin, seven-eighths thereof 
is in Arizona, but under the Boulder Canyon plan of develop- 
ment Arizona would not be alloted more than an insignificant 
fraction of this hydroelectric power. Of the lands in Arizona 
susceptible of irrigation all thereof must Le irrigated by waters 
from the Colorado River or its tributaries. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Arizona yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In the statement which the 
has just made, does he not forget the Gila River? 

Mr. ASHURST. I speak of the Colorado River and its 
tributaries. ? 

California has several million acres of land irrigable by 
waters other than the waters of the Colorado River. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] spoke of mistakes, and 
I am pointing out to Senators how a tragic mistake may be 
avoided if they will build the storage dam at Glen instead of 
Boulder. I think it would have been but proper and just for 
Senators charged with the duty of inyestigating this matter to 
have gone to the Glen Canyon Dam site also. 

Mr. Hoover, the Secretary of Commerce, before the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, practically admitted that 
he knew but little of the Boulder Dam site. We had been told 
that he knew all about it, but cross-examination disclosed that 
personally he knew but little of it. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce 
have supplied materials for articles urging the Boulder Dam, 
but let me tell Senators that one administration attempted to 
coerce Arizona into joint statehood with New Mexico, and that 
administration failed; another administration attempted to 
coerce Arizona upon a matter of her constitution, and that ad- 
ministration failed; and this administration in attempting to 
coerce Arizona into submitting to the Boulder Canyon Dam 
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project will find after many years of struggle that it has simply 
been wasting its time; that it has been standing on a side- 
track, like a huge locomotive without driving rods, wasting 
steam in futile sibilation. 

The logical, practical way to develop a river is to begin at 
the source and work toward the mouth. The Boulder Canyon 
Dam advocates propose to begin at the mouth. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, perhaps it is an inappro- 
priate time to respond at all to what has been said by the 
Senator from Arizona, and certainly it is not the best time at 
which to descant upon the proposed plan of the dam at Boulder 
Canyon. I congratulate the Senator from Arizona upon his 
valiant defense of his State; I congratulate him, too, upon his 
loyalty to the constituents whom he represents. I recognize it 
is unfortunate that the administration in the State of Arizona 
has taken the position it has against this great project, and I 
recognize, too, that it would be more than unfortunate if any- 
body upon this floor sought to coerce either the State of Ari- 
zona or any other Commonwealth of this land. The Senator 
from Arizona will bear me out when I say that never at any 
time during the long discussions of this bill, never at any time 
while the committee has been passing upon the claims of yari- 
ous localities have I permitted for an instant a suggestion of 
the coercion of Arizona or of any other State, so far as this 
measure is concerned or so far as personally I was concerned. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I take pleasure in saying 
that in this reckless, relentless disregard of the rights of Ari- 
zona the Senator from California has always been courteous.” 
When it was expressly proposed in so many words that here- 
after Arizona should never have any water from the Colorado 
River or any hydroelectric power therefrom unless and until 
she entered into a certain compact, it was the Senator from 
California who said, That is too strong; I can not stand for 
that.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. No, Mr. President; the Senator is in error 
as to that. 

Mr. ASHURST. On the face of the Boulder Canyon Dam 
bill there is a flaming scar of shame in its attempts to coerce 
Arizona, but the Senator from California, I freely admit, has 
been courteous and personally considerate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, there is no purpose by this 
bill to do Arizona any injustice; there is no design by any 
provision of it to affect any particular people to their detriment. 
It is a tremendous project, sir, with only one design in view, 
and that is beneficent in its measure and benevolent in its pur- 
pose. This project, sir, is not of the nature that has been 
characterized by the distinguished Senator from Arizona. He 
says it will cost the United States Government $125,000,000, 
an enormous expenditure of money, of the people’s revenue, 
and this he denounces. Not at all, sir. This bill will not cost 
the people or the United States Government a single penny. 
Before u stroke of work can be done, before any construction 
can be undertaken, this bill provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall haye entered into contracts with those who 
desire the power and those who wish the water of the Colo- 
rado River, which shall adequately finance every dollar that 
it is proposed to expend in behalf of that project. 

This is a condition precedent, sir, to the project itself, and 
it can not, therefore, be said, in the language of any Senator 
here, that there is a wanton or extravagant use of the money 
of the people of this land; for nothing is to be done, no ex- 
penditure undertaken—and I can not repeat it often enough— 
until contracts shall have been entered into by the administra- 
tion of the Government of the United States financing the 
entire cost of the whole project. So I do not care to hear 
further and I do not care to speak further about the question 
of expense to the Government. 

It had been my purpose, sir, in the near future to take up 
this measure and discuss it before this body. I shall do so 
in detail. I speak now only of one or two features concerning 
it because of the eloquent fashion in which the Senator from 
Arizona has denounced the measure. He speaks in bitter 
terms of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation and 
says that it forsook its province and did not perform its duty 
when it did not go to certain locations where he desired it to 
go. The committee went to the place that the engineers of 
the United States Government had said was the appropriate 
location for a dam in the Colorado River. The committee went 
to the place that every responsible official of the United States 
Government, from President Roosevelt down, has indicated 
was the place where the works contemplated by this bill finally 
should be erected. This project is no will-o’-the-wisp. This is 
no scheme that developed overnight in the brain of a single 
individual. This, sir, is a project for the benefit of the people 
of the United States and the great southwestern part of our 
territory, which had its inception first in the wise vision of 
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Theodore Roosevelt in 1907, which from that time on has 
been investigated by varlous departments of the Government 
and different boards of engineers until finally the engineering 
and the scientific and the technical view crystallized in the 
selection of Boulder or Black Canyon upon the Colorado River; 
und no man who has visited that locality could question for 
an instant the appropriateness of that selection. 

Nature there has provided the walls for a dam, There the 
Colorado River, through the processes of centuries, has bored 
its course. There rise precipitous ‘cliffs, sir, 1,500 feet in 
height in some instances. There a dam can be built across 
by the construction work of engineers economically and scien- 
tifically; and there is no location naturally placed in all 
this land more advantageous or equal to that which is placed 
at Boulder and at Black Canyons. 

Engineering board after engineering board have made their 
selections. Engineers whose ability and whose integrity and 
whose knowledge neyer can be questioned and never can be 
gainsaid, indeed, have again and again fixed upon this particu- 
lar place as the place where the dam should be built. The 
dam is built there because it is the appropriate and the best 
site even for a unified development of the Colorado River that 
might hereafter be carried on. It is the appropriate and the 
best place to begin that development, and Nature herself has 
made the selection. 

The benefits to be derived from this particular locality and 
from this construction are so manifest and so manifold that 
none familiar with the project will dare question them. The 
heat of the Senator from Arizona I pardon, of course, His 
State has taken a position—I do not care in detail now to 
discuss it—at variance with the position taken by the re- 
sponsible officials of the United States Government and at 
variance with the position taken by every other State that 
borders upon the Colorado River. I do not deny his right 
to take that position. I do deny his right to question the 
attitude taken by every other State that borders upon the 
Colorado River, and I do deny his right to question the good 
faith of the individuals who, after years of investigation and 
toil and scientific work, have located the place for the proposed 
development as described in this measure. 

Hereafter, sir, I shall discuss this measure at length. If it 
were possible in the limited-time that remains of this session, 
I should move to take up the bill upon the floor here. I am hy 
no means certain that that can be done; but if the session shall 
lengthen unduly, and if we shall remain here as some individ- 
uals believe we shall remain, then the endexvor will be made, 
sir, to bring this measure up on the floor, to have full, fair, and 
proper discussion of every part of it, and then pass it and 
ultimately enter upon this great project. 

Is there not anything appealing in the project that rescues 
60,000 Americans who are in daily peril from floods of the 
Colorado River? Is there not anything persuasive in permit- 
ting those cities that have grown with a rapidity far beyond 
the ken of man and the growth of municipalities in the past to 
go to the Colorado River for the source of their domestic 
water supply? Is there not anything in the vision of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres reclaimed, not only in one State 
but in Arizona as well, by the works that are contemplated by 
this bill? Is there not anything, sir, that appeals to the imagi- 
nation and fires it in constructing under engineers of recog- 
nized ability the highest dam in all this world, and in generat- 
ing from the water that shall be stored there an electrical 
current greater than is generated in any place on God's foot- 
stool to-day? 

We have argued and argued and argued here about Muscle 
Shoals. Muscle Shoals is greatly inferior in the generation 
of power compared with what will be developed under the 
Boulder Dam project. Under the Boulder Dam project suffi- 
cient power will be generated to satisfy every community 
contiguous to the Colorado River, and to satisfy as well every 
charge that may be made for the construction of that dam, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

Mr, JOHNSON, I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator was asking, in his usual elo- 
quent and forceful way, was there nothing in this bill that 
fired my imagination when I contemplated sixty or seventy 
thousand people in peril? He obviously referred to the Im- 
perial Valley, did he not? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Why, surely. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes, Mr. President; the rescue of the Im- 
perial Valley from its position of peril does fire my imagina- 
tion; and I think the Senator will do me the justice to say 
that I have always favored the all-American canal, and fayored 
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rescue of the Imperial Valley and the Yuma Valley in my 
own State. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon a further state- 
ment, my imagination is fired to a greater flare when I reflect 
that by building the dam at Glen instead of at Boulder, 
we will rescue those people and their farms three years 
1 8 0 because the dam can be built three years sooner at 

en. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, in that regard let me say 
tbat while, of course, the Senator from Arizona firmly and 
thoroughly believes in that, he has little comfort from engi- 
neers of ropute, and no comfort from those, save possibly one, 
who have been going over this project and have been devoting 
themselyes to it for the last few years. Of course, he may have 
his location in mind at a different point from the Boulder 
Canyon. I do not question his right or his belief to haying 
any location that may be at a different place; but, sir, the re- 
sponsible officials of the United States Government to-day— 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
President himself, the engineers of the Reclamation Service, 
who in the past have done their duty and done it fully and 
done it well—substantially all unite in agreeing to-day that 
the appropriate place for this particular dam is at Boulder 
Canyon or at Black Canyon on the Colorado River. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator submit to 
a further interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia further yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. I listened with great interest to 
the Senator, and I yield to him again. 

1 9 ASHURST. If I am doing anything improper; I will 
desist. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; not at all. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
at anything I say. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Not a bit. 

Mr. ASHURST, I am sure that if his State were being 
treated us my State is being trented 

Mr. JOHNSON, The Senator and I, sir, have been dealing 
with a delicate situation now for many, many months. 

Mr. ASHURST. Years. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And I do not think that during all that 
period there has been a single instant when there has been a 
matter of personal irritation between him and myself in re- 
gard to this project. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
be, so far as I am concerned, 
situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Quite so, sir. 

Mr. ASHURST. Now let me call the attention of the Senator 
from California to this circumstance: 

I am willing to trust the President. Let us ascertain if the 
Republican members of the committee were willing to do so. 
I proposed an amendment that the dam should be located by a 
board of seven engineers chosen by Calvin Coolidge. The com- 
mittee would not trust the President to appoint seven engineers 
to locate the dam, and that suggestion received no considera- 
tion. It seems to me that I am in a better position to say that 
I haye shown loyalty to the President rather than the Repub- 
lican committee, because I was willing that the site should be 
chosen by seven engineers appointed by the President. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the question is not one of 
loyalty to any individual or to any official. I owe loyalty, sir, 
to but one man on the face of the earth, whose self-respect, sir, 
I must have until the end of my days. That is the individual 
whose respect I most covet and whose respect at all events I 
will have. It is true that the Senator from Arizona has asked 
for a commission that might subsequently fix a location and 
agree upon one; but, sir, that means in an emergency measure 
mere delay; and inasmuch as commission after commission 
have made the selection, to adopt the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona would mean simply that we never would 
have a bill and we never would reach a termination of nego- 
tiations. 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
further interruption? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr, ASHURST, Then I assume that the Senator will not 
give me any support in any amendment I may propose that 
engineers appointed by the President shall select a site? 

Mr. JOHNSON, Certainly I will give no support to any such 
amendment, because engineers selected by the United States 
Government have fixed the particular site, and it would be 
simply a matter of delay to appoint another engineering board. 


Go on. 
I hope the Senator will not feel irritated 


I assure the Senator that there never will 
I hope tbat is true as to his 
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Mr. ASHURST. TI ask the Senator as to whether I can de- 
pend upon his support to have the committee go to these other 
sites, Glen, for instance, since he does not see fit to support a 
decision of the question by a board of engineers appointed by 
the President? 

Mr. JOHNSON. That question would have to be asked of 
the chairman of the committee. I certainly would not under- 
take the journey that was undertaken by my distinguished 
friend and the Senator from Washington to some particular site 
he desired. So that he would not have my support personally 
in that regard. 

The chairman of the committee, however, accommodating and 
urbane us he is, might desire to go to Glen Canyon upon snow- 
shoes, or in some fashion by flying machine reach some other 
inaccessible locality, if it were desired. 

Let me repeat, that on February 16, 1918, there was a con- 
tract between the Secretary of the Interior and the Imperial 
irrigation district, and various engineers were selected. The 
board reported in 1919. Extensive hearings were had. Con- 
gress passed the Kinkaid Act directing investigation of the 
problems of the Colorado. A preliminary report was ulti- 
mately completed in the latter part of 1921. In 1922 the 
Secretary of the Interior formally recommended substantially 
this project. Public hearings have been heard upon this 
measure, or upon kindred measures, for five yenrs in the 
past. The first time in the history of this legislation that 
legislatively we have progressed at all is in this session, when 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamution, by a vote of 
12 to 8, favorably reported this bill. 

Notwithstanding the fact that engineers year after year 
and year after year were testifying in fayor of this locality; 
notwithstanding the fact that men versed in the localities, 
and understanding all the intricacies relating to the particu- 
lar project and the various sites, year after year and year 
after year were testifying before committees in favor of the 
choice of Boulder or Black Canyon, the hearings were con- 
tinued and continned and continued, until last year the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the United States 
Senate went to the very locality itself, so that it might, with 
a visual inspection at least, form some conclusion of the site 
that had been suggested. 

Finally this bill comes upon the floor of the Senate, to be 
blocked in the other House in a fashion that I will not at 
this moment discuss, but to be blocked by the methods with 
which we have become familiar in days gone by in dealing 
with projects of this kind. 

Sir, no project has been presented in our generation which 
in any fashion touches, for its beneficent purposes, or for the 
ultimate wealth it will bring to this land, the project em- 
braced in the Boulder Canyon Dill. In all that time there 
has been presented to the people of the United States or the 
Congress no scheme, no plan, no constructive work, that could 
equal even in small degree what this plan meuns, and what 
ultimately it will accomplish, for our people. 

I close, sir, as I commenced, by iterating and reiterating 
that, after all, this plan, fraught with such possibilities, res- 
cuing a great pioneering people who have made the desert 
blossom like the rose; this plan, which will generate more 
power than any other project in the United States or the 
world; this plan, sir, which in its engineering possibilities no 
other scheme on earth equals; this plan, sir, will cost the 
people of the United States and the United States Government 
not u single dollar, for every dollar expended is to be guaran- 
teed under written contracts taken by the United States Gov- 
ernment before a shovel full of earth shall be turned or before 
a single bit of work shall be done. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate bill 786, the civil serv- 
ice retirement bill, is before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
son] either moved or asked unanimous consent for a recon- 
sideration of the vote by which the bill known as the “hamper” 
bill was passed. I do not know what action was taken, if any, 
on the matter, and I would like to know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
yielded to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] when the 
hour of 2 o'clock arrived, and the Chair laid before the Senate 
the unfinished business. The motion of the Senator from 
Mississippi therefore was not acted upon. 
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Mr. MoNARY. Did the Senator make a motion or did he ask 
unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent was re- 
quested. 

Mr. McNARY. The request was not put? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request was not put. 

Mr. McNARY. I thank the Presiding Officer. 

THURSDAY EVENING SESSION—THE CALENDAR 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me to submit a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. On Friday, when I asked that the order be 
canceled setting aside Friday evening by unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the calendar, I promised a number of 
Senators that I would ask for a night meeting early this week, 
and I submit the following unanimons-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the unani- 
mous-consent request submitted by the Senator from Kansas. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, by tinanimous consent, That on Wednesday, May 19, at not 
later than 5.30 o'clock p. m., the Senate take n recess until 8 p. m., 
and that at the evening session the calendar be taken up for the con- 
sideration of unobjected bills on said calendar, beginning at Order No. 
728, and that when the calendar is concluded for unobjected bills the 
calendar be called for the consideration of bills under Rule VIII; that 
the evening session shall continue until not later than 11 p. m. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Some Senators can not be 
present Wednesday night. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will agree to Thursday, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Thursday night will be all 


right. Any night would suit me personally. 
Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the order be made for Thursday 
evening. 


Mr. McNARY. Eleven o'clock is rather a late hour. 
gest that we sit from 8 to 10, or from 7.30 to 10.80. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let us go on until 11 o'clock. 

Mr. KING. I suggest a compromise on 10.30. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest to the Senator from 
Oregon that the order proposed giyes the Senate liberty to 
adjourn at any time it shall desire to do so. It merely re- 
stricts the session to a time not later than 11 o'clock p. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed order fixing Thursday evening for the calendar? The 
Chair hears none, and, without objection, the unanimous-con- 
sent request as modified is agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills and concurrent resolu- 
tions of the Senate: 

8. 1729. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Norway on account of the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian bark Janna as a result of a col- 
lision between it and the U. S. S. Westirood; 

S. 1731. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Sweden on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Swedish steamship Olivia as a result of a 
collision between it and the U. S. S. Lake St. Clair; 

S. 1732. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Norway on account of the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian steamship John Blumer as a 
result of a collision between it and a barge in tow of the 
U. S. Army tug Britannia; 

S. 1733. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Denmark on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Danish steamship Masnedsund as the result 
of collisions between it and the United States ship Siboney and 
the United States Army tug No. 21 at St. Nazaire, France; 

S. 2606. An act to prohibit offering for sale as Federal farm- 
loan bonds any securities not issued under the terms of the 
farm loan act, to limit the use of the words “ Federal,” “ United 
States,” or “reserve,” or a combination of such words, to pro- 
hibit false advertising, and for other purposes; 

S. 2822. An act authorizing Rear Admiral Edwin A. 
son, United States Navy, retired, to accept the silver 
tendered by the Government of Panama; 

S. 3560. An act to authorize the granting of leave to ex- 
service men and women to attend the annual convention of the 
American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927; 

S. 3768. An act granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of dam or dams in Neches River, Tex. ; 


I sug- 


Ander- 
service 
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S. 3958. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal of 
certain lands adjoining the Makah Indian Reservation in Wash- 
peton for the use and occupancy of the Makah and Quileute 

ndians ; 

S. Con. Res. 12. Concurrent resolution to provide for the print- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States, as amended, to 
April 15, 1926, together with the Declaration of Independence, 
as a Senate document; and 

S. Con. Res. 17. Coneurrent resolution to print 10,000 addl- 
tional copies of the hearings held before the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate on the modification of the national 
prohibition law. 


ALIEN PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, I want to call attention, as 
briefly as I may, to the facts relative to our alien property 
fdministration, and as to the duty which it seems to me con- 
fronts Congress at this time in reference to that matter. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the matter at length, but 
rather to confine myself to a discussion of what may be accom- 
plished at this session in the way of disposing of this problem. 
A more detailed discussion may be left to the time when the 
bill is before us for consideration. 

During the war we seized a large amount of property be- 
longing to aliens, and that property to a very large extent is 
still in our possession. At the time of the seizure of the prop- 
erty it was clearly made known both by the executive depart- 
ment and by the Congress that the purpose was to hold the 
property until the close of the war and then to return it. I 
shall not delay the Senate by reading from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp or from public statements, which I might do, to show 
unmistakably the intent of the Government at the time of the 
seizing of the property. 

Congress is now confronted with the task of returning this 
property or of adjusting the problem in some way. After eight 
years of discussion it is still apparently as far from determina- 
tion as it was immediately after the close of the war. We can 
not in justice to all concerned or in harmony with our plain 
duty delay this adjustment longer. 

There are only three courses, it seems to me, Congress may 
yursue. In the first place, we may return this property, as it 
was the evident intention of the Government at the time of 
the seizure to do, and as would be in accord with the established 
policy of this Government from the beginning of the Govern- 
ment. 

For more than 150 years we have been foremost among the 
nations in advancing the enlightened and humane policy of 
exempting from the devastating course of war the property 
of aliens. The origin of the policy is associated with the 
name of the great patriot and humanitarian, Benjamin 
Franklin. We have written it in our treatics aud in our 
conventions, and haye urged that policy at different times when 
we have met with other nations with a view of ameliorating 
the harsh code of war. It has had the commendation and 
approval of the leaders of our national life from the beginning 
of the Government until now. I do not believe that the men 
now in charge of public affairs will want to challenge that 
record, or go back to the days of barbarism, when nations 
not only confiscated property but enslaved men and women, as 
a precedent or justification for their action. 

Confiscation of alien property has never had a permanent 
place in our national creed, and I do not believe that we should 
insert it now. Our tradition, our fine example, and our leader- 
ship in this matter, are worth more to us than this property, 
to say nothing of the sheer material advantage which the main- 
tenance of our policy, heretofore sustained, will be to us in the 
future. 

Secondly, we may confiscate this property and use it for the 
purpose of paying the American claimants. I say that we may 
confiscate it. I do not myself think we could do so constitu- 
tionally. I have no doubt about that. Assuming, however, 
that we would have the constitutional power to confiscate the 
property, that is the second course which we might pursue. 

Third, we might permit it to remain where it is until, through 
extravagance and waste and corruption, it should have been 
dissipated. It is against that proposition that I particularly 
desire to protest at this time. If our national policy is to be 
abandoned, it should be done openly and decisively and with as 
much deceney as possible. 

Whether we shall return the property, as I believe we should, 
in accordance with our traditions and our policy heretofore, 
or whether we should utilize it in paying American claimants, 
are matters about which we might indulge just debate. But 
am unable to see upon what possible ground we can longer 
decline to act in regard to the matter. Eight years have 
passed; the American claimants now haye their claims adjudi- 
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cated; the facts and figures and circumstances are before us, 
ready to be passed upen by the Congress, and to delay it is 
to work confiseation through a method which none of us would 
wish to approve. Delay is reprehensible from every viewpoint. 
It is a manifest and flagrant disregard of duty. 

There has already occurred much concerning the adminis- 
tration of the property which ought to incite us to speedy 
action. There can be no possible doubt that millions aud imil- 
lions of dollars of the property have been wasted, dissipated in 
different ways. It now appears that some of it has been em- 
hezzled and stolen—how much we do not know. My own opin- 
ion is, from what I have been able to gather, that we have only 
scratched the surface with reference to exposing the intolerable 
methods of the administration of the property. For instance, 
in the matter of attorney fees alone I mention one of the ways 
which I presume would be successfully defended under the 
law, and yet one has only to glance ut the report to conclude 
that even in this respect the course of the administration has 
been—I was about to say unmoral, but certainly it has been 
extravagant and wasteful. 

I have before me the report of the Alien Property Custodian 
and I bave, beginning on page 485, a list of the attorneys who 
have been employed from time to time in the administration 
of the property. I find that list, in fine print, covers 3314 
pages. It is perfectly shameless, and the sorry part of it is 
that apparently the great profession has had a keen scent for 
this rendezyous of exploitation. I haye looked into this matter 
and this expense item is discreditable. I mention this as one of 
the items of waste and extravagance and unjustifiable expense, 
but do not to-day go into a discussion of that form of dissipa- 
tion, which can not be justified upon any ground, moral or 
legal, 

It is the duty of Congress, it seems to me, as we now have 
the facts and figures, to dispose of the question, to return the 
property or to take it over and, if we may under the Constitu- 
tion, apply it to the payment of American claims, and then if 
there be any left to return it, whatever it may be. 

I do not think the latter course could be justified. At the 
same time I realize there are those who believe or at least 
contend that that ought to be done, But I say to those and 
to all concerned that this particular question should be dis- 
posed of at this particular Congress. Whatever Congress con- 
cludes, let us conclude now. If we are going to take this prop- 
erty and turn it over to American claimants and put the 
balance in our Treasury, let us do it and do it now. Let us 
not shirk our job, unpleasant as it may be. g 

Now we come to the question of American claimants. That 
proposition bas been associated with the question of return of 
the alien property, From my viewpoint it never shouid have 
been associated with it, but it has been associated with it, and 
I ain perfectly willing to discuss and dispose of the question 
in the light of the fact that it is now associated with the ques- 
tion of the property in the possession of the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

I understand the commission which was to pass upon the 
claims of American claimants estimate now that those claims 
will amount to between $180,000,000 and $190,000,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON. That excludes between $70,000,000 and 
$80,000,000 expected to be found for the United States. I think 
it is about $180,000,000 for the individual claimants and be- 
tween $70,000,000 and $80,C00,000 in favor of the United States. 
Is net that true? 

Mr, BORAH. No; I do not so understand it. 

Mr. SWANSON, That is my understanding. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator may be correct. I will not con- 
trovert it until I look further, but the figures I have did not 
give me that impression. But let us assume that I am now con- 
fining my remarks entirely to cliimants aside from the United 
States. The figures given us in regard to those claims are 
about $180,000,000 to $190,000,000. We have in the alien prop- 
erty fund what is called an interest fund of about $30,000,000. 
This is a fund which was the result of interest accumulated. 
About $26,000,000 of that may be properly said to belong to 
German claimants and the balance to Austrian and Hungarian 
claimants. So we may say we have about $26,000,000 of this 
fund which should belong to the German claimants. 

The fund arises, according to my understanding, in this way, 
or is accumulated in this way: It is interest which has been 
realized upon inyestments of the property, but which, by 
reason of the method of the keeping of accounts, they are un- 
able at this time to associate with any particular claimant; 
that is, they are unable to allocate the interest to any par- 
ticular individual or as having been earned by any particular 
individual's property, It leaves a fund accumulated which 
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can not be assigned apparently and which for that reason it 
has been thought justifiable to be regarded as a fund out of 
which to pay American claimants. I presume that if they can 
not be allocated or can not be associated with a particular 
claimant, possibly it must inevitably go to the United States 
or else be used in that way. We have at the same time about 
$8,000,000 which we have accumulated from German repara- 
tions claims, making about $34,000,000 altogether. 

My understanding is that the individual claimants having 
death and injury claims have been assessed a sum equal 
to about $4,250,000, including about 425 claims. We could, 
therefore, very well, if we desire, pay all death claims or 
injury claims out of the $34,000,000 which we have by reason 
of the interest fund and by reason of the reparations fund. 
We could, if we desired, also pay the claims which are under 
the sum of $25,000, which amount to about 2,275 in number. 
If we should pay all death and injury claims and all claims 
under the sum of $25,000, we would have appropriated or used 
of this fund something like $13,100,000. This would leave 
about 540 claims altogether unpaid. If we should see our 
way clear, we could pay $25,000 upon each of those claims, 
which would use about $13,500,000. We would still have some 
$8,000,000 of this interest fund and reparations fund unused, 
notwithstanding we had paid all death claims and injury 
claims and all claims under $25,000, and $25,000 upon each of 
the other claims, 

That proposition has been made in a bill b? Mr. NEWTON, 
which is now pending in the House. It seems to me that is a 
basis at least for a working proposition or settlement. The 
proposition is further made that after paying these different 
sums which I have indicated there shall be issued what are 
called participant certificates to those people who would have 
something coming to them yet on the 540 unsettled claims, It 
has been estimated that the reparations fund would settle all 
these claims in 8 years, and that the Government of the United 
States would be made whole in 15 years. 

I call attention to this not as necessarily advocating the 
specific method of settlement at this time, although I think it 
well worthy of our consideration, but to reveal the fact that 
we may take the fund which is now conceded upon all hands 
apparently to be usable for the purpose of settling these claims, 
and so adjust them and so settle them as not to impose upon 
the Treasury of the United States any permanent expense at 
all, or not to incur the necessity of paying out of the Treasury 
anything in the way of permanent payments in the adjustment 
of the claims. 

I do not think, therefore, that we can justify delay in the 
settlement of the problem until the next Congress. If we do 
delay, there will be some $10,000,000 of interest annually 
accumulating upon the American claimants’ claims. The next 
session in all probability will give us very little time to dispose 
of the matter, because it will be a short session. If we should 
be unable to take care of it at that session we would be faced 
with the proposition of postponing the settlement of the problem 
for some two years. That would be manifestly unjust to the 
alien property claimants and manifestly unjust to the Ameri- 
can laimants. What reason could be assigned for the delay it 
would be difficult, it seems to me, to suggest. 

I know that there is a hesitancy in certain quarters about 
disposing of the matter. I am of the opinion that that hesi- 
tancy arises very largely out of the fact that when we come 
to make a settlement we must also have an accounting. I am 
of ths opinion tha. that accounting is greatly feared; that 
when we come to account for this property, the manner and 
method of its administration, and the manner in which a large 
portion of it has been disposed of, and to make a full and final 
report upon the subject, it is feared that the facts which have 
already been revealed are but a circumstance compared to those 
which may be revealed. But, Mr. President, the problem is 
here. We must at some time meet it. If we judge the future 
by the past, the longer it is delayed the worse will be the day 
of accounting when we come to make it. 

The matter is now pending in the other House; I do not 
know what action will be had there, but I should like to say to 
those who are in charge of the program of this body that I 
sincerely hope a place will be given to this measure so that it 
may be disposed of before this session of Congress shall 
adjourn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. CURTIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield first to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I desire to understand the 
attitude of the Senator from Idaho. I understand that his posi- 
tion is that the property now in the possession of the Alien 
Property Custodian was not confiscated in time of war? 
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Mr. BORAH. My idea is, if we were going to discuss that 
question, that as we did not confiscate the property in time of 
war, that in time of peace we can not confiscate it. If we 
were going to confiscate it, we had to do so during the war. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, And Inasmuch as it is held by a trustee 
under a common law trust, it must be returned to those to 
whom it belongs? 

Mr. BORAH. That is my idea of it as a legal proposition. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I simply desire to ascertain whether a bill on 
this subject has been introduced in the Senate and referred to 
the Senator's committee? 

Mr. BORAH. During the last session of Congress I intro- 
duced a measure providing for the return of the alien property. 
I introduced that measure with some changes in it at the be- 
ginning of the present session. I think the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kiye] also reintroduced his bill relative to the same 
matter. Those measures went to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Shortly after they were introduced the Treasury De- 
partment announced to the public that it was working out a 
measure which would dispose of alien property and at the same 
time settle the American claims. That caused delay in the 
consideration of those particular measures. Afterwards the 
administration caused to be introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill undertaking to dispose of both those ques- 
tions. My opinion is that that particular measure has no 
longer any considerable support in the Congress. Since that 
time another measure has been introduced by Mr. Newron of 
Missouri which is largely in accordance with the facts which I 
have given this afternoon with reference to a settlement. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield at that point? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wonder if the Senator from Idaho or the 
Senator from Utah, who haye introduced these measures, 
could not hasten action by securing committee action on the 
bills which they have introduced. The steering committee of 
the Senate can not very well set aside time for the considera- 
tion of a measure until it shall haye been reported and placed 
upon the calendar. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I will say very frankly to the 
Senator from Kansas that I haye about given up hope of get- 
ting a measure considered bere through the ordinary channels, 
and I have prepared an amendment comprising the terms of the 
Newton bill, which amendment I intend to offer and expect to 
offer upon a certain measure which will be coming along very 
shortly. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Can the Senator from Idaho give the Senate 
any information as to what Germany has done with the prop- 
erty of American nationals which was taken by her during the 
World War? : 

Mr. BORAH. My understanding is—of course I have not 
such official information that I would be able to state that I am 
correct—that Germany has settled the American claims. 

Mr. LENROOT. My understanding is that she has returned 
all property, but I did not know whether or not she had settled 
all claims. 

Mr. KING and Mr. SWANSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield first to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. There were many million dollars deposited by 
Americans in German banks at the outbreak of the World War. 
Germany has not adequately settled for those claims; she has 
settled upon the basis of the mark at 3, 4, or 5 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. But she has returned all physical prop- 
erty taken. 

Mr. KING. I think she has returned most of the physical 
property taken. S 

Mr. SMOOT. As I understand, all that she has returned 
has been the physical property taken. 

Mr. KING. She has returned the physical property, but she 
has not liquidated what might be called choses in action or 
claims founded upon cash deposits in German banks. 

Mr. BORAH. We are proposing to settle here a large num- 
ber of claims of that nature, but, Mr. President, I will ask 
to insert in the Recorp what has been given me as a report 
from the German alien property custodian concerning the 
treatment of American property in Germany. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Idaho to insert certain matter in 
the Riooorp? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to haye the Sen- 


ator have it read in conection with this discussion, in order 


that we may understand just what the situation is. 
Mr. KING. It is very long. 
Mr. BORAH. It is a very long report. 
read some excerpts from the authorities upon which 1 have 
been relying for the statement which I made: 


{From American Journal of International Law, October, 1918, p. 7591 


In the beginning Germany took no action Whatever against enemy 
property or business undertakings, and even after it was known in Ger- 
many that the Freneli courts were proceeding to sequestrate German 
property and houses of trade, the Germans went no further than to 
Place French undertakings under supervision. UMike the French mèns- 
ures, it was suid, this policy of surveillance did not generally prohibit 
the carrying on by their owners or agents of French business enter- 
prises in German territory, The official supervisors under whose over- 
sight these enterprises were placed were limited mainly to seeing that 
the business was not operated to the detriment of the national Inter- 
ests, There wis no seizure of enemy goods and no serious Interference 
with the management of enemy houses*of trade or business undertak- 
ings. It was only after the French policy of wholesale sequestration 
had been adopted and put Into effect that Germany felt obliged ns a 
measure of reprisal to resort to a similar policy, as she did by the 
decree of November 26, 1914. 


I read also: 
[From Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, January, 
1915, p. 54 
Suffice it to say that the emergency provisions taken as a whole nre 
creditable to Germany and its jurisprudence. They exhibit no spirit 
of vindictiveness, 


Also: 
{From North American Review, article by Joseph Conrad Fehr} 


In all fairness to Germany it should be stated here that the German 
alien property custodian has done everything within his power to 
return American and other allicd property seized by him during the 
war. The report of the German alion property custodian concerning 
the treatment of American property in Germany under his administra- 
tion, published for the yenr 1921 (Reimar Hobbing, publisher, Berlin). 
gives an elaborate account and detailed list of the propertics taken 
under the custodian’s jurisdiction. 


And that report, Mr. President, comprising some four or five 
pages, I ask to have inserted in the RECÒRD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Idaho? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


From report of the German alien property custodian concerning the 
treatment of American property in Germany, February 21, 1921: 

“The German alien property custodian was first called into being on 
the basis of a decree of April 19, 1917. (Imperial Law, p. 363.) 

“The custodian began bis activities on May 1, 1917. 

“The general requirement that all American property in Germany be 
reported to the custodian was not made, as has been said, until the 
issuance of the decrees of January 24 and 30, 1918. 

“The privilege of canceling contracts with the citizens of other 
cnemy states was not extended to apply to the United States of Amer- 
fea until the decree of December 31, 1917. (Imperial Laws, 1918, 
p. 5.) 

“ Securities, Jewelry, and office furnishings were left where they were 
when the war with America came. 

In order to interfere as little as possible in the relations between 
the German banks and their forelgn clients an agreement was marched 
with the banks under which they were left in possession of all enemy 
propertics—credlits, deposits, and other things of value. 

“ It will be seen from the foregoing that the effects and other credits 
left with the German banks by the custodian but taken under his 
administration were not sold. Nor did any sale of obligations, stocks, 
or other securities belonging to foreigners take place by orders of the 
custodian, except where the bank in individual cases asked permission 
to sell as a result of directions from the forcigner in question or from 
his authorized representatives, or for the protection of his interests. 

“ Safe-deposit boxes rented by enemy aliens in German banks were 
neither opened by the custodian, although he had a right to do so, nor 
were their contents confiscated, as was frequently done in enemy coun- 
tries with the sufes of German citizens. This, of course, does not ren- 
der it impossible that in Individual cases, by order, for Instance, of the 
military authorities, safes of foreign renters were forcibly opened, But 
the custodian knows of no case in which safe-deposit boxes rented from 
the German banks by American citizens were subjected to such meas- 
ures, 
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“As to American property there was-an-oficial supervision and a 
compulsory administration, but not a single case of liquidation, despite 
the fact that this was possible under the law. 

“ Nevertheless, the compulsory administrators were and are the rep- 
resentatives and caretakers of forcign property and as such obligated 
to protect the interests of the owners in the most conselentions manner, 

“ Reference may be made here, for Instance, to the compulsory admin- 
{stration of the International Harvester Co, whieh was conducted by 
the legal administrator in such nn excellent manner in the interest of 
the Americans that the vice president of the American company during 
a visit in Germany expressed to the administrator his special gratitude, 

“The outright sale of undertakings to newly organized companics 
took place in only u few cases, and then only when such measures were 
necessary for the protection of American property interests, 

“Although Germany, after the conclusion of the armistice, but before 
the conclusion of peace, would have been justified in continuing hor 
measures agulnst enemy property, and the alien property custodian in 
particular could have continued to exercise his authority in such 
cuses—tlnt is to say, by bringing under his administration property 
which he had not theretofore touched—nothing of the kind was done. 

“Tt is repented here that the German allen property cnstodian has 
us his principle only the duty of administering enemy property—that 
is, of preserving it for the owners—but not of selling or otherwise 
liquidating it. 7 

“The coming into effect of the pence treaty on January 10, 1920, 
imposed upon the allen property custodian the important task of mak- 
ing his accounting and winding up his affairs. 

“Germany, in the decree of January 11, 1920 (Reichs Jaws, p. 32), 
regarding the cancellation of all ordinances of legal effect serving the 
purposes of economic warfare, also canceled all these laws as against 
the United States of America, Hence any economic reprisal or war 
mensures against America, especially so far as the custodian is con- 
cerned, are ont of the question, 

* Moreover, the custodian, in accordance with article 3, section 2, 
and article 6 of the decree of January 11, 1920, has simply the duty of 
caring for the propertics in his charge in the interests of the owners 
until such time as they shall be returned and of protecting the owners’ 
interest. 

“In the cuse of citizens of the formerly hostile countries the course 
of affairs in respect of the custodian hus been. such that in cases in 
which property of enemy aliens living in Germany had been taken under 
the custodian's administration, it was released immediately upon re- 
quest, 

“Tu similar manner deposits and securities of enemy nliens In Ger- 
man banks and subject to the administration of the custodian aro 
released upon motion, 

Interest due on capital since January 10, 1920, and also the pro- 
ceeds of coupons and dividends are no longer delivered over to the cus- 
todian and are not even subject to his disposition, 

“The cash deposits of formerly enemy aliens in German banks are 
released at once by the custodian upon motion, provided the clearing 
system Is not to be applied; but under article 290 of the peace treaty 
the owners who are citizens of one of the states that have chosen the 
clearing system and who lve in such state have no right to dispose 
over their deposits. The demands of citizens of those states that have 
ns yet not ratified the peace treaty can not be adjusted until such time 
as the minister of reconstruction, under the act for the execution of the 
peace treaty of August 31, 1919, shall have given oficial notification 
that the state in question has decided not to accept the clearing system. 

“The total value of property reported to the custodian as belonging 
to citizens of the United States in Germany amounted, apart from the 
compulsory administration, to about 206,152,000 marks, to which are 
to be added deposits of securities reported by the banks, with a nominal 
vulue of about 126,000,000 marks, 

“About 200,000,000 marks, in addition to the deposits of securities, 
was simply taken under administration nominally by being booked 
that is, left in charge of the debtors. 

“From compulsorily administered or supervised undertakings in Ger- 
many belonging to Americans or from American interests in German 
undertakings there wus transferred to the custodian about 67,000,060 
marks, to which must be added about 27,000,000 marks in securitirs, 
There was paid out by the custodian to enemy owners about 68,000,000 
marks from the proceeds of compulsory administrations and supervi- 
sions, including stocks. 

„All together the custodian has thus far (February 21, 1921) re 
leased or delivered to American citizens, Including these securities 
owned by Americans, property having a total value of at least 145,- 
000,000 marks, 


“The figures given above do not include the releases of property 
which was not reported to the custodian at all and whose existence did 
not come to his knowledge until later. Thus, for example, before Janu- 
ary 10, 1920, he permitted the delivery to an American banking firm 
of German war loans of a nominal value of 16,000,000 marks which had 
been in the keeping of a large bank here. 

“In respect of securities held by German banks for their American 
owners, they could and can be given free at any time by the custodian 
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upon motion of the owner, which can best be made through the agency 
of the bank in question. 

“American security accounts with German banks have already been 
released by the custodian and have undoubtedly for the most part been 
handed over already by the banks to the American owners.” 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss 
very elaborately this matter until a specific bill shall have been 
brought before the Senate providing for the disposition of 
this property; but I do not wish the impression to prevail, 
without expressing my dissent, that there would be any con- 
fiscation on the part of the United States if it should apply 
this property to the debts which Germany owes the United 
States and also owes citizens of the United States. 

I wish, in a general way, to state the sitnation. There are 
about $250,000,000 in the hands of our Alien Property Cus- 
todian, the residuum left after making certain payments under 
present statutes. As I understand, including between 570,000, 
000 and $80,000,000, which the Mixed Claims Commission will 
find in favor of the United States Government and the claims 
of the American Nation against the German Government will be 
nbout $250,000,000, this will be the ultimate amount found to 
be due to the United States and its citizens from Germany. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator, does 
he take the position that constitutionally we can now confiscate 
the property now in the control of the Alien Property Custo- 
dian? 

Mr. SWANSON, I will reach that later. As I haye said, 
nbout $250,000,000 are due American citizens of the United 
States Government. In addition, under the provisions of the 
Dawes reparation agreement or settlement, about $500;000,000 
is actually due the United States on account of its army of 
occupation. We reduced that amount about half under the 
Wadsworth agreement by disallowing all interest. It was said 
to be impossible for the Dawes report to be made operative un- 
less the United States would agree to waive its priority under 
the Wadsworth agreement for what was due on account of 
ihe army of occupation. We entered into an agreement by 
which we did that; and, after allowance for certain claims 
which were indispensable in order to make operative the Dawes 
plan of settlement, we obtained, or are entitled to, about $250,- 
000,000, or in the neighborhood of one-half of what was due 
us on account of the army of occupation. It is payable in 20 
annunl payments, I think, and it is provided that when the 
$250,000,000 shall be paid, the provision under this clause of 
the Reparation Commission shali cease. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, it ought 
to be stated that when we settled for the army of occupation 
we relinquished more than $100,000,000 in interest which was 
due from Germany. 

Mr. SWANSON. If we were to allow the interest to accrue 
at the rate of 5 per cent, the basis on which other nations set- 
tled, up to the time of payment more than $500,000,000 would 
be due us. That is what we would be entitled to under the 
Versailles treaty on account of the cost of the army of occupa- 
tion which was to be a first lien on everything. France, Bel- 
gium, and Great Britain have obtained the full amount due to 
them on account of their armies of occupation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, Germany has paid that bill 
once. 

Mr. SWANSON, Never to us. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; she paid it to us, but did not leave it in 
safe hands, and when we arrived the till was empty. 

Mr. SWANSON. Germany paid certain money to the Repa- 
ation Commission to be distributed for all of her obligations; 
but it did not amount to 50 cents on the dollar of what she 
agreed to pay under the Versailles treaty. The Senator can 
not argue that the American claim was paid. 

Mr. BORAH. No; but I say that Germany herself paid 
that amount, and it was understood that it should go to us. 
We have no quarrel with Germany, because she paid it. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have never obtained it. 

Mr. BORAH. No; but it was not the fault of Germany. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have never obtained any of the money 
that is due us on that account, which was only half of what 
we ought to get. We waived that for another priority. 

Under clause 2 of the Dawes agreement we get 2 per cent 
of German reparation payments, but the payment to us under 
this claim can never exceed $11,000,000 a year on account of 
deductions of various items which are given priority. I am 
apprehensive the amount paid will be far less than $11,000,000. 
That is all we will ever get on payments made by Germany for 
reparations under the Reparation Commission. Conservative 
people estimate that the sum to be received by us will not 
amount to more than seven or eight million dollars a year, and 
the payments can never exceed, as I have said, $11,000,000. 
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On account of Germany's submarine warfare, on account of 
the sinking of the Lusitania, on account of the killing of 306 
American citizens, on account of the sinking of between three 
and fonr thousand tons of shipping ruthlessly and illegally, 
on account of the seizure of our property in Germany by the 
German Government, the Mixed Claims Commission found 
about $250,000,000 to be due us, with interest at the rate of 5 
per cent, except where otherwise specified by the German Gov- 
ernment, The interest on the $250,000,000 found to be due will 
amount to more than all the reparations each year that we will 
receive outside the amount paid to us for the army of occu- 
pation. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand, 
favor of confiscating this property? 

Mr, SWANSON. I will come to 
see what the situation is. 

Mr. BORAH, If the Senator is in favor of confiscating the 
property—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not in favor of confiscating it. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. SWANSON. But I differ from the Senator in respect 
to it. I am in favor of making Germany fulfill the promise 
that she made to America that this property could be taken 
to pay her obligations. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, Germany has complied with 
the only reque.t that the United States made in the way cf 
paying reparations for damages. If anyone was at fault, it 
was those who represented the United States in not asking 
for more than 214 per cent. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is mistaken as to that. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I am not mistaken. 

Mr. SWANSON. I refer to the original promise. She subse- 
quently made an agreement under the Dawes plan 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that. 

Mr. SWANSON. By which she was to dedicate $250,000,000 
to pay the cost of the army of occupation, not to pay the dam- 
ages that her citizens or her Government did to Americans. 

Mr. BORAH. All I am asking is that the American cluims 
shall not be postponed until that payment takes place. 

Mr. SWANSON, The agreement that the Senator supports 
here will amount to this: Germany has agreed that $250,000,000 
shall go to puy the costs of our army of occupation under the 
Dawes agreement, prior to everything else except some few 
things that we consented should be put ahead of it. That is 
an agreement that Germany has made. That is an agreement 
that she has entered into, and it has not yet been fulfilled. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator in favor of taking the property 
which her citizens invested here and using it for the purpose 
of paying that claim? 

Mr. SWANSON, I will get to that. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the question which I should like to 
have answered. You may call it by another name, but it is 
confiscation. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator will hear my answer if he will 
just keep his sent a few minutes. He will hear me fully on it. 

Now let us see what the situation is. Here is $250,000,000 
that Germany’s own commission and her own citizens and repre- 
Sentatives on that commission concede is due from Germany 
for the wrongs she did to the United States Government and 
to American citizens. Germany has agreed to pay $250,000,000 
for the cost of our army of occupation; and 2% per cent yearly 
of the reparation payments, which can never exceed $11,000,000, 
and which I do not think will amount to more than seven or 
eight million dollars, and which some people do not think will 
amount to anything, will not pay the interest on the $250,000,000 
found against her. 

What is the proposition now? We might just as well be 
frank about it. It is to take the $250,000,000 that Germany 
has agreed to pay for the cost of the army of occupation 
and apply it to the claims that Germany owes American 
citizens and return this property to German claimants of the 
property. That is the proposition stripped of all the subter- 
fuge that envelops it. In other words, to do what? The Sena- 
tor has given a little different version of it in regard to the 
matter of interest. The shadow follows the substance not more 
than interest follows the principal, and you can haye all the 
argument you please; the fact remains that if the Germans are 
entitled to this property they are entitled to the accrued 
interest as much as they are entitled to the property itself. 

Mr. BORAH. I perfectly agree with the Senator as to 
that, if we can find the man to pay it to. 

Mr. SWANSON. All right; you can find him. You can 
distribute it among all of them. That is simply an effort to 
do what? The entire proposition not only amounts to that; 


then, the Senator is in 


that later. Now, let us 
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it lets the United States waive the $70,000,000 due it for killing 
306 of our citizens, due us for sinking our ships, due us for 
ruthless submarine warfare that compelled us to spend billions 
of dollars to vindicate our rights. We are to surrender all 
we get for these damages and wrongs; and then we are to 
waiye the costs of this army of occupation which went there 
at the request of the Allies and which Germany was reluctant 
to haye leave, which went there as much to give protection 
to Germany as it did to preserve any rights we had. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the Senator, he is in favor 
of confiscating this property and paying these debts. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will get to whether it is confiscation or 


not. 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing to meet that issue here. 
What I am saying to the Senator is, if it is to be confiscated, 
let us confiscate it at this session and not wait for it to be 
dissipated and stolen and corrupted away, so that it will be 
confiscated in another method. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator calls it confiscation. Now let 
us see what the situation is under international law. 

The scheme that is being advocated—not by the Senator; I 
have not heard him take that position, but by this administra- 
tion and by the various bills that have been introduced—would 
amount to what? That American taxpayers should pay for 
sinking the Lusitania; that American taxpayers should pay for 
the 306 American soldiers, sailors, and citizens destroyed by 
Germany in ruthless submarine warfare; that American tax- 
payers should pay for the 300,000 to 400,000 tons of American 
ships sunk by German submarines; that American taxpayers 
should pay for property seized in Germany and for which she 
has failed to pay. I am unwilling to be a party to any scheme 
that will put further burdens on the taxpayers of America for 
the very outrages that forced us into the war. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to join 
the Senator upon that proposition; but the taxpayer will have 
to puy it all if the confiscation continues as it is now going on 
and as it has been going on for the last eight years. 

Mr. SWANSON. As to the confiscation, I am willing to have 
that investigated; I am willing to have that properly provided 
for; but I am not willing, under a claim that this property is 
being destroyed, that it shall be used in such a way as to make 
the taxpayers of America pay for the very outrages perpetrated 
by Germany upon this Government and her citizens. It is not 
right. There is no international law that can make it right. 
There is no elementary principle of justice that can make it 
right; and you can not throw the cloak of any international law 
around you and make it just and right and proper that America 
and her taxpayers should pay for the wrongs perpetrated by 
Germany on our Government and our citizens. Let us see 
whether it is right and whether it is confiscation or not. 

When the Knox resolution of peace with Germany was 
passed, it was provided in that resolution, which Germany 
afterwards acquiesced in, that this property should be used to 

J- 

Mr. BORAH. No, no. 
~ Mr. SWANSON. It reserved the right—— 

Mr. BORAH. It was to be retained until Germany made 
arrangements for the settlement of these claims. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; it went further than that. That is 
what the language said, but it reserved all the rights under 
the Versailles treaty, naming them section by section; and then 
when we entered into the treaty of Berlin, 18 months after the 
armistice, we reserved for the United States exactly the same 
rights that Grent Britain had, that France had, that Italy had, 
that Belgium had, under the Versailles treaty, by sections; 
and if the Senator from Idaho will read the proclamation of 
President Harding showing what was contained in the Ver- 
sailles treaty that was reiterated and included in the Berlin 
treaty, he will find two sections. One section provided that we 
had a right to use this property, such as England has exercised, 
France has exercised, Italy has exercised, and Belgium has 
exercised, to pay the claims due American citizens and the 
American Government by Germany. 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President; there is no such language 
in any of the treaties. It was to be retained. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will read that to the Senator in just a 
minute if he will wait. 

Mr. BORAH. The effect of the Versailles treaty and the 
effect of the treaty of the United States with Germany was to 
indorse whatever these Governments did in the way of dispos- 
ing of this property. 
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Mr. SWANSON. The Senator fs mistaken. The treaty went 
further, and Germany agreed that if we did use it for that 
purpose Germany herself would pay her nationals. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me read it to the Senator: 


As between the allied and associated powers or their nationals on the 
one hind and Germany or her nationals on the other hand, all the 
exceptional war measures, or mcasures of transfer, or acts done or to 
be done in execution of such measures as defined in paragraphs 1 and 3 
of the annex hereto, shall be considered as final and binding npon all 
persons except as regards the reservations laid down in the present 
treaty. 


And paragraphs 1 and-3 of the annex, referred to in the 
foregoing article, read as follows. They are pretty long. I do 
not care to read them, but I will ask to have them inserted in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


ANNEX 
1 


In accordance with the provisions of article 297, paragraph (d), 
the validity of vesting orders and of orders for the winding up of 
businesses or companies, and of any other orders, directions, decisions, 
or instructions of any court or any department of the Government 
of any of the high contracting parties made or given, or purporting 
to be made or given, in pursuance of war legislation with regard to 
enemy property, rights, and interests is confirmed. The interests of 
all persons shall be regarded as having been effectively dealt with by 
any order, direction, decision, or Instruction dealing with property in 
which they may be interested, whether or not such interests are 
specifically mentioned ijn the order, direction, decision, or instruction. 
No question shall be raised as to the regularity of a transfer of any 
property, rights, or interests dealt with In pursuance of any such 
order, direction, decision, or instruction. Every action taken with 
regard to any property, business, or company, whether as regards its 
investigation, sequestration, compulsory administration, use, requisi- 
tion, supervision, or winding up, the sale or management of property, 
rights, or Interests, the collection or discharge of debts, the payment 
of costs, charges, or expenses, or any other matter whatsoever, in 
pursuance of orders, directions, decisions, or instructions of any court 
or of any department of the Government of any of the high contract- 
ing parties, made or given, or purporting to be made or given, in 
pursuance of war legislation with regard to enemy property, rights, 
or interests, is confirmed. Provided that the provisions of this para- 
graph shall not be held to prejudice the titles to property heretofore 
acquired in good faith and for value and in accordance with the laws 
of the country in which the property is situated by nationals of the 
allied and associated powers. 

The provisions of this paragraph do not apply to such of the 
above-mentioned measures as have been taken by the German authori- 
ties In inyaded or occupied territory, nor to such of the above-men- 
tioned measures as have been taken by Germany or the German 
authorities since November 11, 1918, all of which shall be void. 


In article 297 and this annex the expression “exceptional war 
measures“ includes measures of all kinds, legislative, administrative, 
judicial, or others, that have been taken or will be taken hereafter 
with regard to enemy property, and which have had or will have 
the effect of removing from the proprietors the power of disposition 
over their property, though without affecting the ownership, such 
as measures of supervision, of compulsory administration, and of 
sequestration; or measures which have had or will have as an object 
the seizure of, the use of, or the interference with, enemy assets, 
for whatsoever motive, under whatsoever form, or in whatsoever place. 
Acts in the execution of these measures include all detentions, instruc- 
tions, orders, or decrees of Government departments or courts apply- 
ing these measures to enemy property, as well as acts performed by 
any person connected with the administration or the supervision of 
enemy property, such as the payment of debts, the collecting of 
credits, the payment of any costs, charges, or expenses, or the col- 
lecting of fees. 

Measures of transfer are those which have affected or will affect 
the ownership of enemy property by transferring it in whole or in 
part to a person other than the cnemy owner, and without his con- 
sent, such as measures directing the sale, liquidation, or devolution 
of ownership in enemy property, or the canceling of titles or securities. 


Mr. SWANSON. I ask to have inserted in my remarks the 
parts of the treaty to which I refer, one saying, substantially, 
that this property can be used for this purpose and the other 
saying that if it is used for that purpose Germany agrees to 
pay her nationals. 
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Section IV.—PROPERTY, RIGHTS, AND INTERESTS 
ARTICLE 297 


The question of private property, rights, and interests in an enemy 
country shall be settled according to the principles laid down In this 
section and to the provisions of the annex hereto. R 

(a) The exceptional war measures and measures of transfer (de- 
fined in paragraph 3 of the annex hereto) taken by Germany with 
respect to the property, rights, and interests of nationals of allied or 
associated powers, including companies and associations in which 
they are interested, when liquidation has not been completed, shall be 
immediately discontinued or stayed and the property, rights, and 
interests concerned restored to their owners, who shall enjoy full 
rights therein in accordance with the provisions of article 298. 

(b) Subject to any contrary stipulations which may be provided 
for in the present treaty, the allicd and associated powers reserve the 
right to retain and liquidate all property, rights, and interests belong- 
ing at the date of the coming into force of the present treaty to 
German nationals, or companies controlled by them, within their terri- 
tories, colonies, possessions, and protectorates, including territories 
ceded to them by the present treaty, 

The liquidation shall be carried out in accordance with the laws 
of the allied or associated state concerned, and the German owner shall 
not be able to dispose of such property, rights, or interests nor to sub- 
ject them to any charge without the consent of that state, 

German nationals who acquire ipso facto the nationality of an 
allied or associated power in accordance with the provisions of the 
present treaty will not be considered as German nationals within the 
meaning of this paragraph. 

(e) The price or the amount of compensation in respect of the 
exercise of the right referted to in the preceding paragraph (b) will 
be fixed in accordance with the methods of sale or yaluation adopted 
. by the laws of the country in which the property has been retained 
or liquidated. 

(d) As between the allied and associated powers or their nationals 
on the one hand and Germany or her nationals on the other hand, 
all the exceptional war measures, or measures of transfer, or acts 
done or to be done in execution of such measures as defined in para- 
graphs 1 and 3 of the annex hereto shall be considered as final and 
binding upon all persons, except as regards the reservations laid down 
m the present treaty. 

(e) The nationals of allicd and associated powers shall be en- 
titled to compensation in respect of damage or injury inflicted upon 
their property, rights, or Interests, including any company or asso- 
elation in which they are interested, in German territory as it ex- 
isted on Atigust 1, 1914, by the application elther of the exceptional war 
measures or measures of transfer mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 3 of 
the annex hereto. The claims made in this respect by such nationals 
shall be investigated, and the total of the compensation shall be 
determined by the mixed arbitral tribunal provided for in section 
6 or by an arbitrator appointed by that tribunal, This compensa- 
tion shall be borne by Germany, and may be charged upon the property 
of German nationals within the territory or under the control of the 
claimant's state. This property may be constituted as a pledge for 
enemy liabilities under the conditions fixed by paragraph 4 of the 
annex hereto. The payment of this compensation may be made by 
the allied or associated state, and the umount will be debited to 
Gernrany. 

(£) Whenever a national of an allied or assoclated power is entitled 
to property which has been subjected to a measure of transfer in 
German territory and expresses a desire for its restitution, his claim 
for compensation in accordance with paragraph (e) shall be satisfied 
by the restitution of the sald property if it still exists in specie. 

In such case Germany shall take all necessary steps to restore the 
evicted owner to the possession of his property, free from all encum- 
prances or burdens with which it may have been charged after the 
liquidation, and to indemnify all third parties injured by the resti- 
tution. 

If the restitution provided for in this paragraph can not be effected, 
private agreements arranged by the intermediation of the powers 
concerned or the clearing offices provided for in the annex to section 
3 muy be made, in order to secure that the national of the allied 
or associated power may secure compensation for the injury referred 
to in paragraph (e) by the grant of advantages or equivalents which 
he agrees to accept in place of the property, rights, or interests of 
which he was deprived. 

Through restitution In accordance with this article, the price or 
the amount of compensation fixed by the application of paragraph (e) 
will be reduced by the actual value of the property restored, account 
being taken of compensation in respect of loss of use or deterioration. 

(g) The rights conferred by paragraph (f) are reserved to owners 
who are nationals of allied or associated powers within whose territory 
legislative measures prescribing the general liquidation of enemy 
property, rights, or interests were not applied before the signature 
of the armistice. 
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(h) Except in cases where, by application of paragraph (f), resti- 
tutions in specie have been made, the net proceeds of sales of enemy 
property, rights, or interests wherever situated carried out either by 
virtue of war legislation, or by application of this article, and in 
general all cash assets of enemies, sball be dealt with as follows: 

(1) As regards powers adopting section 3 and the annex thereto, 
the said proceeds and cash assets shall be credited to the power of 
which the owner is a national, through the clearing office established 
thereunder; any credit balance in favor of Germany resulting there- 
from shall be dealt with as provided in article 243. 

(2) As regards powers not adopting section 3 and the annex thereto, 
the proceeds of the property, rights, and interests, and the cash assets, 
of the nationals of allied or associated powers held by Germany shall 
be paid immediately to the person entitled thereto or to his gov- 
ernment; the proceeds of the property, rights, and interests, and the 
cash assets, of German nationals received by an allied or associated 
power shall be subject to disposal by such power in accordance with 
its laws and regulations and mray be applied in payment of the claims 
and debts defined by this article or paragraph 4 of the annex hereto. 
Any property, rights, and interests, or procoeds thereof or cash assets 
not used as above provided may be retained by the said allied or 
associated power and if retained the cash value thereof shall be dealt 
with as provided in article 243. 

In the case of liquidations effected in new states, which are signa- 
tories of the present treaty as allied and associated powers, or in 
states which are not entitled to share in the reparation payments to 
be made by Germany, the proceeds of liquidations effected by such 
states shall, subject to the rights of the reparation commission under 
the present treaty, particularly under articles 285 and 260, be paid 
direct to the owner. If on the application of that owner, the mixed 
arbitral tribunal, provided for by section 6 of this part, or an arbi- 
trator appointed by that tribunal, is satisfied that the conditions of 
the sale or measures taken by the government of the state in ques- 
tlon outside its general legislation were unfairly prejudicial to the 
price obtained, they shall have discretion to award to the owner 
equitable compensation to be paid by that state. 

(i) Germany undertakes to compensate her nationals in respect of 
the sale or retention of their property, rights, or interests in allied 
or associated states. 

(j) The amount of all taxes and imposts upon capltal levied or to 
be levied by Germany on the property, rights, and interests of the 
nationals of the allied or associated powers from November 11, 1918, 
until three months from the coming into force of the present treaty, 
or, In the case of property, rights, or interests which have been sub- 
jected to exceptional measures of war, until restitution in accordanco 
with the present treaty, shall be restored to the owners. 


ARTICLE 298 


Germany undertakes, with regard to the property, rights, and inter- 
ests, including companies and associations in which they were inter- 
ested, restored to nationals of allied and associated powers in accordanca 
with the provisions of article 297, paragraph (a) or (f): 

(a) To restore and maintain, except as expressly provided in the 
present treaty, the property, rights, and interests of the nationals of 
allied or associated powers in the legal position obtaining in respect 
of the property, rights, and interests of German nationals under the 
laws in force before the war; 


(b) Not to subject the property, rights, or Interests of the nationals 
of the allied or associated powers to any mensures in derogation of 
property rights which are not applied equally to the property, rights, 
and interests of German nationals, and to pay adequate compensation 
in the event of the application of these measures, j 


1 


In accordance with the provisions of article 297, paragraph (d), 
the validity of vesting orders and of orders for the winding up of 
businesses or companies, and of any other orders, directions, decisions, 
or instructions of any court or any department of the Government 
of any of the high contracting parties made or given, or purporting 
to be made or given, in pursuance of war legislation with regard to 
enemy property, rights, and interests is confirmed. The interests of 
all persons shall be regarded as having been effectively dealt with by 
any order, direction, decision, or instruction dealing with property in 
which they may be interested, whether or not such interests are 
Specifically mentioned in the order, direction, decision, or instruction. 
No question shall be raised às to the regularity of a transfer of any 
property, rights, or interests dealt with In pursuance of any such order, 
direction, decision, or instruction. Every action taken with regard to 
any property, business, or company, whether ns regards its investiga- 
tion, sequestration, compulsory administration, use, requisition, super- 
vision, or winding up, the sale or management of property, rights, or 
interests, the collection or discharge of debts, the payment of costs, 
charges, or expenses, or any other matter whatsoever, in pursuance of 
orders, directions, decisions, or instructions of any court or of any 
department of the Government of any of the high contracting 
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parties, made or given, or purporting to be made or given, in pur- 
suance of war legislation with regard to enemy property, rights, or 
interests, is confirmed: Provided, That the provisions of this para- 
graph shall not be held to prejudice the titles to property heretofore 
acquired in good faith and for value and in accordance with the laws 
of the country in which the property is situated by nationals of the 
allied and associated powers. 

The provisions of this parngraph do not apply to such of the above- 
mentioned measures as have been taken by the German authorities 
in Invaded or occupied territory, nor to such of the above-mentioned 
nwasures as haye been taken by Germany or the German authorities 
since November 11, 1918, all of which shall be void. 


2 


No claim or action shall be made or brought against any allied or 
associated power or against any person acting on behalf of or under 
the direction of any legal authority or department of the Government 
of such a power by Germany or by any German national wherever 
resident in respect of any act or omission with regard to his prop- 
erty, rights, or interests during the war or in preparation for the war. 
Similarly, no claim or action shall be made or brought against any 
person in respect of any act or omission under or in accordance with 
the exceptional war measures, laws, or regulations of any allied or 
associated power. 

8 


In article 297 and this annex the expression “exceptional war 
measures includes measures of all kinds, legislative, administrative, 
judicial, or others that have been taken or will be taken hereafter 
with regard to enemy property, and which have had or will have 
the effect of removing from the proprietors the power of disposition 
over their property, thouch without affecting the ownership, such as 
measures of supervision, of compulsory administration, and of seques- 
tration; or measures which have had or will have as an object 
the seizure of, the use of, or the interference with enemy assets, 
for whatsoever motive, under whatsoever form, or in whatsoever 
place. Acts in the execution of these measures include all detentions, 
instructions, orders, or decrees of Government departments or courts 
applying these measures to enemy property, as well as acts performed 
by any person connected with the administration or the supervision 
of enemy property, such as the payment of debts, the collecting of 
credits, the payment of any costs, charges, or expenses, or the collecting 
of fees. 


Measures of transfer are those which have affected or will affect 
the ownership of enemy property by transferring it in whole or in 
part to a person other than the enemy owner, and without his con- 
sent, such as measures directing the sale, liquidation, or devolution 
of ownership in enemy property, or the canceling of titles or securities. 


4 


All property, rights, and interests of German nationals within the 
territory of any allied or associated power and the net proceeds of 
their sale, liquidation, or other dealing therewith may be charged 
by that allied or associated power in the first place with payment 
of amounts due in respect of claims by the nationals of that allied 
or associated power with regard to their property, rights, and inter- 
ests, including companies and associations in which they are inter- 
ested in German territory, or debts owing to them by German na- 
tionals, and with payment of claims growing out of acts committed 
by the German Government or by any Gernian authorities since July 
$1, 1914, and before that allied or associated power entered into the 
war. The amount of such claims may be assessed by an arbitrator 
appointed by Mr. Gustave Ador, if he is willing, or if no such ap- 
pointment Is made by him, by an arbitrator appointed by the mixed 
arbitral tribunal provided for in Section VI. They may be charged 
in the second place with payment of the amounts due in respect of 
claims by the nationals of such allied or associnted power with regard 
to their property, rights, and interests in the territory of other enemy 
powers, in so far as those claims ure otherwise unsatisfied. 


Mr. SWANSON. The position I take is that Germany agreed 
that this property could be used for this purpose; that Ger- 
many then agreed in the Versailles treaty that she would pay 
her nationals if it was so-used; and if the Senator will read 
it he will find it clear and explicit and without question. I 
take the ground that in making treaties of peace it is always 
within the power and authority of a government to speak for 
its nationals. If that were not so, peace never could be made. 
It hus always been considered the right of sovercignty of a 
state, in settling a war and making peace, to speak for its 
nationals as to the debts and differences between the States 
which are parties to the treaty, and that when it speaks for 
them and agrees for them it is not confiscation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SWANSON. It never has been held to be confiscation; 
and Germany further agreed, if this were done, that she 
would pay her nationals, 
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Mr. BORAH. Very well, Mr. President. I am not to-day 
desirous of discussing with the Senator those details; but 
will not he agree with me that whether we confiscate this 
property or use it in the manner lie speaks of. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is not confiscated. Put it in apt lan- 
guage—whether we carry out the treaty of Berlin or not. 

Mr. BORAH. Will not the Senator agree with me that 
whether we use this property under the treaty of Berlin to 
pay the American claimants or not, we ought to dispose of it at 
this session? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to its being disposed 
of at this session, except this: There might be some of these 
American claimants that we do not wish to settle with at this 
time, as these claims are found against Germaby and not the 
United States; and if the United States should take this prop- 
erty that Germany has agreed should be used to pay these 
debts and use it for other purposes, then there would be an 
obligation on this Government to pay all the claims found by 
the Mixed Claims Commission. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but the Senator would be in favor, 
would be not, of using whatever German property is in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian to pay whatever claims 
are at this time adjudicated? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I would not say whatever claims are 
at this time adjudicated. I do not know whether I would 
consent that some of these claims that the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission lias found against Germany should be preferred to the 
claims of other claimants that have higher merit so far as the 
United States Government is concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. We could control that in the payment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Take the claim that the Senator has 
alluded to about the German marks. Germany seized all the 
German marks due American banks in Germany at that time, 
held them during the war, and did not surrender them until 
the marks were worth nothing. This commission has found 
against Germany at 17% cents a mark. Germany ought to be 
Anything less than that is not a return of 
property as she ought to have returned it under the agreement. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the Senator think that this alien 
property administration ought to be closed up and put out of 
business? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am perfectly willing for it to be closed up 
and put out of business. Such money as it has ought to be 
deposited in the Treasury or some other place of deposit sub- 
ject to the future disposition of Congress. Before I vote to 
dispose of this money I should like to know better what we 
will get under the 2½ per cent provision of the Dawes plan. 
If the United States Government is made absolutely safe, and 
the taxpayers of America are not compelled to pay for these 
outrages, I am perfectly willing for the United States Govern- 
ment to be delayed a reasonable time to settle its claims; but 
I have seen no scheme that has been presented to Congress, 
the ultimate effect of which was not to make the American 
taxpayer pay for the outrages that were the occasion for our 
entering the war. 

Mr. BORAH. The scheme which I have been suggesting does 
not ultimately impose one dollar of burden upon the American 
taxpayer. - 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, we are 
asked to pay certain claims and then release this property to 
the German claimants. If we release to the German claimants 
the property which under the Berlin treaty Germany has agreed 
could be dedicated to pay American claimants, we would be 
derelict if we permitted this; we would at once establish an 
obligation on the part of the Government of the United States 
to pay these claims. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the American claimants, as I 
ani informed, are willing to take the participating certificates, 
and there has been provided in the bill itself an absolufe release 
of the United States from any obligution whatever to them. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senntor will permit me, let him get 
the claimants to consent to this, and I will consent to it so far 
as I am coucerned. Let the $250,000,000 due for the army of 
occupation be paid into the Treasury; then let these claimants 
and the German claimants arrange to pay the United States 
the $70,000,000 due and found, and these parties can take all the 
residue under the Dawes reparations plan and haye all the cer- 
tificates based on this. All I ask is that we shall get the cost 
of our army of occupation, the $70,000,000 due to the Treasury 
as found by the Mixed Claims Commission, and the German 
claimants and American claimants can dispose of the rest of 
it as they see proper, which they ought to do under the treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. In order that I may get the Senator's posi- 
tion, because I am going to propose a measure here, do I under- 
stand that the Senator is advocating the proposition of using 
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the property of which the Alien Property Custodian now has 
possession in the settlement of the claims of the American 
claimants and the claim of the American Government itself? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will tell the Senator what I am in 
favor of. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator in favor of using this property 
to settle any of these claims? 

Mr. SWANSON, I am in favor of using it unless the Ger- 
nian reparations will be sufficient to pay the claims, because 
the treaty of Versailles itself, in the very article the Senator 
rend, provided that unless Germany made ample provision 
to pay them, it could be used. I am willing to take our chances 
under the Dawes plan, to which we agreed, to recoyer the cost 
of our army of occupation. I am willing then to agree to the 
distribution of the 214 per cent of the reparations, to be ap- 
plied to the American claims against Germany. If the Ameri- 
can claimants and the German claimants will reach an agree- 
ment in regard to that 234 per cent, I shall have no objection. 
What I protest against is the attempt to take the $250,000,000 
due for the army of occupation and use it to pay the claims 
against Germany. 

Mr, BORAH. Iam eliminating that from my consideration. 
The main question is, What are we going to do with this 
property which we haye? The Senator does not want it con- 
fiseated, but he says we have a right to take it under the 
Berlin treaty and use it for the purpose of saying, Is that his 
position? 

Mr. SWANSON. My position is that in the Berlin treaty 
we agreed that this money should be used for this purpose; 
and we went further, we made Germany agree that if we did 
use it for this purpose, she herself would pay her nationals. 
Great Britain used similar means for a similar purpose, and 
France did the same, and they haye paid their nationals. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Idaho a question. 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. The German Mixed Claims Commission has 
allowed a claim of the Texas Oil Co, for oi] and material con- 
fiseated during the war, mounting to $750,000. They claim 
that under the Dawes plan the payments they would get over a 
period of 25 years would amount to just a little more than the 
interest on their claim. I would like to ask how the Senator's 
plan would affect a claim of that sort. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know anything about the particular 
claim to which the Senator has reference. Of course, if my 
figures are correct the parties are very much in error as to 
when they would be paid and the amount they would be paid, 
I ean not take up each claim and in detail discuss it, because 
I am not familiar with the claims, and I do not desire to be- 
come familiar with them. What I am saying is that if we are 
going to use this property for the purpose of paying these debts, 
whether to pay thein only in part, or wholiy, whatever we do, 
we ought to do if this session. Millions and millions of dollars 
of tlis property have been wasted which might have been here 
if it had been properly administered, to pay these claims, if we 
are going to use it for that purpose. When we get to a con- 
sideration of the details of these matters we will have to work 
them out, of course, in the measure before us, but we certainly 
should not longer delay using this property, if we are going 
finally to use it. 

Mr. HARRELD. 
plan. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I will say, in answer to the 
Senator from Oklahoma, as I understand, in round numbers, 
the claims against Germany will amount to $250,000,000, includ- 
ing what is due the United States Government. At 5 per cent, 
the interest will be $12,500,000 annually. The full amount we 
can receive under the Dawes plan—2½ per cent of the repara- 
tions—can not, under its terms, exceed $11,000,000. Thus what 
can be dedicated to pay the claims found due by the Mixed 
Claims Commission can not pay the interest allowed. 

Mr, BORAH. Outside of the Government's claim, which I do 
not discuss this afternoon because I may be in error as to 
that, the commission reports that the claims will not exceed 
$190,000,000. ; 

Mr. SWANSON. I saw people connected with the commis- 
sion about four or five months azo, and they told me that, 
including the Goyernment’s claim and others, they thought it 
would amount to about $250,000,000. They might have ex- 
amined other claims, and that figure might not be accurate. 
But about $70,000,000 is due the Government. 

Mr. BORAH. The last report I had was received the latter 
part of last week, and they estimated the claim would amount 
to about $190,000,000. I do not know that they included any- 


I understood the Senator had a definite 
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thing in that except the Indiyidual claims. Perhaps they did 
not include the Government's claim. 

Mr. SWANSON. It might include it. 

Mr. BORAH. As I said a while ago, we have $34,000,090, 
which takes care of all claims except those claims about which 
there has been a good deal of discussion, and if the commission 
had not passed upon them I would not be much in favor of 
some of them. But it takes care of death and individual 
injury claims. It takes care of claims under $25,000, it pays 
$25,000 upon all other claims, and there are $8,000,000 left. 
That leaves nothing unsettled except these insurance claims, 
and such claims as that, of people who are willing, I am in- 
formed, to accept participating certificates and take their 
chances. If that is true, why should not these American claim- 
ants have their money now? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, they are willing to accept participating certificates provided 
we include the $250,000,000 for the cost of the army of occn- 
pation. If they are willing to take participating certificates in 
the 2½ per cent of the reparations dedicated to pay these 
claims, I would cheerfully give them to these claimants. I 
am not willing to give participating certificates on the $250,- 
000,000 which is to be paid us for the army of occupation, about 
one-half what was due, which would really mean that we would 
never get anything for it. If these claimants against Germany 
will agree to take the 214 per cent of the reparations and seitle 
all their claims and reach an agreement to take certificates of 
participation, I will be very glad to settle it that way. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not believe that this Congress or any 
other Congress will ever confiscate this property, and I am per- 
fectly sure that the Berlin treaty does not authorize us to take 
the property. 

At some time we will return this property. I do not believa 
that Congress would confiscate it, and, secondly, I do not be- 
lieve Congress has any power to confiscate it. I am perfectly 
satisfied that, having failed to confiscate it during the war, while 
we might possibly have justified such action under the war 
power, now, in time of peace, we can not confiseate it. So, at 
some time we will in all probability return it. What I am urg- 
ing is that we do at this session of Congress what we are going 
to do, not only in justice to the alien property claimants, but 
in justice to the claims of American claimants also. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, confiscation by a goyernment 
is the taking by the government for its own use of the prop- 
erty of the private citizen, without compensation. The Goyern- 
ment of the United States contemplates no confiscation. It has 
arranged with Germany to pay $250,000,000 for the cost of the 
army of occupation. All that is proposed in this case is to 
carry out an agreement made by Germany as one of the terms 
of pence. Germany, in order to make peace, in order to bene- 
fit her citizens by not longer delaying peace, which might 
be delayed six months or a year, agreed with her nationals 
in Germany that this money, if desired by the United States, 
could be used to pay the claims of American nationals for 
outrages perpetrated by the German Government, and it fur- 
ther agreed that if that were done, Germany herself would 
pay her own nationals, If that is confiscation of private prop- 
erty, it is due to the failure of Germany to carry out her 
promise. 

Mr. BORAH. But the property is in this country. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will tell the Senator further that that 
has long been a method by which peace has been made. When 
we made peace with Spain it was mutually agreed that we 
would settle the claims of our nationals against Spain, and 
Spuin would settle the claims of her nationals against us, and 
it has always been considered an exercise of sovereign power, 
not confiscation, for a government to agree for its nationals, 
as this agreement has been made by Germany for its nationals 
in this case. In the Boxer trouble we did the same thing. 
It would be nearly impossible to make terms of peace, or peace 
would be long delayed, if a government could not speak for its 
own nationals in respect of claims against the respective gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator, and 
to Senators generally, that under the constitution of Germany 
before the war there was a provision by which the German 
Government had the right to take the property of its nationals 
for public purposes. When the new Republic was formed, the 
Ebert republican government, a very strong provision was in- 
serted in their new constitution under which the new German 
Republic had the right to take property of its own nationals 
for public purposes. 

Germany, asserting her sovereign power under the new con- 
stitution, took the corpus and the use of the property of her 
nationals which was located in the United States and said; 
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We will exercise the right of eminent domain and take the property 
of car nationals situated in the United States, and will transfer the 
rights which we have to the United States, and the United States can 
hold that property until we make satisfactory arrangements for the 
indemnification of American nationals. 


So there is no confiscation at all. If there is any confisca- 
tion, Germany herself las confiscated the property of her own 
nationals. z 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the time to have fought this 
mutter, the time to have stood up and protested against it, was 
when the Berlin treaty was before us, and when the Berlin 
treaty made provision for settling the claims of this Govern- 
ment and our nationals against Germany. That was the time, 
because if that treaty had not been ratified, other provisions 
might have been made. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator had joined me, 
{t would not have been ratified. 

Mr. SWANSON. I was against it, and yoted against it, but 
it was ratified. I voted against it, and the Senator from Idaho 
voted against it. That was the time to haye objected, however. 
What right have we to come now and challenge an agreement 
made 18 months after the armistice, making certain provisions 
for the payment of American claims for outrages to Americans 
and the American Government. What right have we to change 
it now and unload the burden on the American taxpayers? 

Mr. BORAH. I want to read from this treaty between Ger- 
many and the United States: 


Sec. 5. All property of the Imperial German Government, or its suc- 
cessor or successors, and of all German nationals, which was, on April 
6, 1917, in or has since that date come into the possession or under 
control of, or has been the subject of a demand by the United States 
of America or of any of its officers, agents, or employces, from any 
source or by any agency whatsoever, and all property of the Imperial 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, or its successor or successors, 
and of all Austro-Hungarian nationals which was on December 7, 1917, 
in or bas since that date come into the possession or under control of, 
or has been the subject of a demand by the United States of Amcrica or 
any of its officers, agents, or employees, from any source or by any 
agency whatsoever, shall be retained by the United States of America 
and no disposition thereof made, except as shall have been heretofore 
or specifically hereafter shall be provided by law until such time as 
the Imperial German Government and the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government, or thelr successor or successors, shall haye 
respectively made suitable provision for the satisfaction of all claims 
against said Governments, respectively, of all persons wheresoever 
domiciled, who owe permanent allegiance to the United States of Amer- 
ica and who have suffered, through the acts of the Imperial German 
Government. 


Mr. President, there is no grant here; there is no disposi- 
tion of property; there is no ceding of property. Indeed, the 
language is the very reverse of that. What they say is that 
it shall be retained until the German Government shall have 
made suitable arrangements for the settlement of these claims. 
The German Government has made only the arrangement which 
we have asked her to make, 

Mr. SWANSON. That is in addition to the special provi- 
sions in the Berlin treaty saying that we should have the same 
rights that were given the Allies in the Versailles treaty. 
I will show the Senator the exact sections. One section says 
it shall be used for the payment of this debt, and the second 
section following the first one says that if we do use it Ger- 
many will settle with her nationals. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator read it? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will read it to the Senator if he will 
give me time, 

Mr. LENROOT. I have it here. 
reads: 


Subject to any contrary stipulations which may be provided for in 
the present treaty 


Mr. SWANSON. From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. LENROOT. Article 297, section 4, part 9, of the treaty 
of peace with Germany. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Idaho consider that Germany has lived up to her obligations 
under the treaty when the amount of the claims shall be ascer- 
tained? Does that constitute the “suitable provisions” that 
the Senator thinks the Government of Germany agreed to make? 

Mr. BORAH. Germany agreed to pay the army occupation 
expenses, Which she paid. When we came to the Dawes plan 
she agreed to pay 2½ per cent in the way of reparations to 
settle those claims. ‘That she has arranged for. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator think that is suitable 
een for those claims, or is it entirely inadequate to pay 

em 
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Mr. BORAH. If it is inadequate, it is inadequate for the 
reason that the American representatives did not claim more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or could not get more. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand they did not claim any more, 
1 has made the arrangements which we submitted to 

er. 

But we come back to the proposition. Understand me, I am 
perfectly willing to debate the question of whether we should 
confiscate or not; but I say that to delay it beyond this ses- 
sion is a dereliction of duty upon the part of the Congress, of 
not only what we owe to the alien property holders but what 
we also owe to the American cluimants, Here is $34,000,000 
in cash lying in the Treasury of the United States which may 
be utilized to pay American claimants, and it will pay every 
death claim and every personal injury claim and every claim 
under $25,000, and $25,000 on all other claims, Why should 
we delay it? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If it would be confiscation to take any part of 
the principal of the fund in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian, it would seem to me by any process of reasoning 
that the accumulated interest would be subject to the same rule. 

Mr. BORAH, I have said that so far as I am individually 
concerned, if the interest can be allocated or assigned to the 
particular property which earned it, undoubtedly we should 
not confiscate it. What I am saying is that I am informed 
that this $30,000,000 of interest hus been accumulated under 
such condition that it is impossible to assign it to the par- 
ticular owner. If that is true, one of two things will happen; 
either we may use it to pay American claimants, or it will 
go into the American Treasury. I do not want to be misun- 
derstood. I am opposed to confiscation in whole or in part. 
I have spoken as I have about this interest fund because I 
have understood there is no way to find out to whom it belongs. 

Mr. KING. I would like to suggest to the Senator from 
Idaho that a bill was recently before a subcommittee composed 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr, DEENEN], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gitrerr], and myself, which contemplated 
the return to a number of American women, who had married 
Germans, of their property which had been sequestrated. 
When we passed the Cable bill they were restored to citizen- 
ship, and they applied to get the interest which was in this 
thirty-odd millions dollars. They had received the property and 
the testimony before our subcommittee revealed that we could 
segregate and determine the amount of interest to be allocated 
to the property, and so we have reported or will report the bill 
giving to those women the interest npon the principal. 

Mr. BORAN. My understanding is, however, that the inter- 
est of which I am speaking does not cover the interest on this 
particular property. Undoubtedly there is some of the inter- 
est which they haye allocated to the proper holders, but my 
understanding is, and I am only stating it is my understanding, 
that this amount of $30,000,000 is an amount accumulated as 
interest, and they do not know to whom it belongs or to whom 
they should give it. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is in error, if I may be par- 
doned the suggestion. 

Mr. BORAH. I know I am not In error in making the state- 
ment; that is, the party who stated it to me may be in error, 
but I am not in error in repeating the statement. 

I have only advocated the use of the $30,000,000 upon tho 
theory and upon the facts that have been given to me. I do 
not want to be understood as advocating confiscation of any 
part of the fund. I think for us to start in upon a program of 
confiscation at a time when we have $9,000,000,000 invested in 
foreign countries and at a time when we are proposing to invest 
millions and millions and billions in the future would be a 
suicidal policy. It would be perfectly foolish upon our part, 
to say nothing of its breach with all the past policies and tradi- 
tions of our Government. I think it unwise from the standpoint 
of material interest and unmoral from the standpoint of 
national honor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, if the Senator will permit me to 
revert to the question as to whether it is confiscation, I will 
say that a government in the exercise of its sovereign power 
has the right to make an agreement in a treaty of peace by 
which property possessed by its nationals can be used to 
liquidate claims of a government against that government and 
the nationals of a government against that government. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course it does go back to that. 

Mr. SWANSON. It goes back to that question. That is not 
confiscation. The United States Government has its claims 
settled under the Dawes plan. The only question is whether 
Germany, in settling her claims against our citizens, can con- 
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sent that property belonging to her citizens can be so applied 
under the treaty of peace. If the Senator will look at page 134 
of the treaty, he will find the exact language there. He will 
find there that Germany undertakes to compensate the nation- 
als of the United States for the sale or the retention of their 
property, rights, and interests. What goes before is clear. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator read what goes before? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will ask the clerk to read the whole of 
section 4. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
rend as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


SECTION IV.—Prorerty RIGHTS AND INTERESTS 
ARTICLE 297 


The question of private property, rights, and interests in an enemy 
country shall be settled according to the principles laid down in this 
section and to the provisions of the annex hereto. 

(a) The exceptional war measures and measures of transfer (defined 
in paragraph 3 of the annex hereto) taken by Germany with respect to 
the property, rights, and interests of nationals of allled or associated 
powers, including companies and associations In which they are inter- 
ested, when liquidation has not been completed, shall be Immediately 
discontinued or stayed and the property, rights, and interests concerned 
restored to their owners, who shall enjoy full rights therein in accord- 
ance with the provisions of article 298. 

(b) Subject to any contrary stipulations which may be provided for 
in the present treaty, the allied and associated powers reserve the right 
to retain and liquidate all property, rights, and interests belonging at 
the date of the coming into force of the present treaty to German 
nationals, or companies controlled by them, within their territories, 
colonies, possessions, and protectorates, including territories ceded to 
them by the present treaty. 

The liquidation shall be carried out in accordance with the laws of 
the allied or associated state concerned, and the German owner shall 
not be able to dispose of such property, rights, or interests, nor to sub- 
ject them to any charge without the consent of that state, 


Mr. BORAH. Just a moment! Will the Senator observe 
there that the Hquidation shall be carried out in accordance 
with the laws of the allied or associated powers or states 
concerned? In other words, we bave to come back here to the 
United States and find the legal authority, the constitutional 
authority, to confiscate this property. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is not confiscation. The Government 
gets nothing out of it. It is not taking private property for 
public use. 

Mr. BORAH. It is confiscation if the Government takes the 
property of A and turns it over to B. 

Mr. SWANSON. When nations are engaged in a settlement 
of the terms of peace, they simply agree among themselves 
that the property can be used for this purpose. They reserve 
the right to use it for that purpose under the terms of the 
treaty of peace. If we can do it, it is a question for the courts 
to determine. The matter will be delayed until the courts can 
decide it, until the legal contention is determined. 

Mr. BORAH. The liquidation shall be carried out in accord- 
ance with the terms of the allied or associated state concerned— 
in accordance with the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON, If it is contrary to the Constitution, all we 
have to do is to go into court and let the court decide that 
Germany can not agree that we shall have the right to apply 
this property in the way she agreed it should be applied. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is not the effect of this provision that if the 
laws of the government concerned permit the taking of private 
property in this way, then under the treaty it would be no 
violation of the treaty between ourselves ahd Germany if we 
did it? 

Mr. BORAH. That is the effect. 

Mr. SWANSON. If that is wise, why not wait until the con- 
stitutional question is settled? 

Mr. BORAH. How can we settle it? 

Mr. SWANSON. German claimants can come here and bring 
a suit to recover the property. 

Mr. President, I feel this way about it. I have no unkindly 
feeling toward Germany. I have no unkindly feeling toward 
any nation that was embroiled in this war. But I feel that 
that was a condition put in when the treaty of peace was made. 
Under that condition, if Germany did not make ample pro- 
visions to settle our claims, we reserved the right to use this 
property and to settle their claims and not to put the bur- 
den on our taxpayers. The only question is whether that is 
right. The-2%4 per cent provision in the Dawes plan will not 
pay the interest on the claims. The question is simply whether 
the American taxpayer shall pay it or whether the German na- 
tionals shall pay it and Germany carry out her agreement to 
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settle with her own nationals for the property used. That is 
the Issue. 

The Senator said when we do that we really take private 
property for public use, which is confiscation. We are not 
taking it for public use. We get our $250,000,000 for army of 
occupation under the Dawes plan. All we do is to enforce a 
right that Germany conceded to us, a right that we reserved 
in the treaty of peace, that Germany would consent that this 
property of her nationals should be used to pay debts to our 
citizens, and if she did do it, she herself would settle with her 
own nationals. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is not the part. The treaty provides 
that if we do that they shall have credit upon the amount 
of reparations owing to us. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true. 
purpose, she gets credit. She pays no more of the 2½ per 
cent. If this is dedicated for that purpose, the credit goes on 
the 2½ per cent, and the correspondence at the time of the 
agreement upon the Dawes plan shows it. 

Mr. LENROOT. In that case it would be taken for a public 
purpose, č 

Mr. SWANSON. No; because that is due a private citizen. 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose there were no private claims at all 
under the treaty, we would have the right, according to the 
Senator's contention, to take the private property for the pur- 
pose of paying what the Government of Germany owed the 
Government of the United States, 

Mr. SWANSON. We would. We have never provided in the 
Dawes reparation plan to pay what is due us in this way. It 
is simply using property of German nationals to pay American 
nationals, which Germany said should be done, and the ques- 
tion is whether we shall tax our own people to pay it now. 
That is the issue. 

Mr. BORAH. The issue with me, Mr. President, is whether 
we shall take this property either by confiscation or under the 
Berlin treaty or the Versailles treaty. It is all in violation 
of the policy of this Government from its beginning. 

Mr. SWANSON. I object to the Senator using the word 
“confiscation.” The question is whether we shall exercise our 
right under the Berlin treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. I say it is confiscation; but whether it be 
confiscation or simply taking the property under the terms of 
the treaty, which the Senator from Virginia says is not confis- 
cation, ultimately the Senator will agree with me that now is 
“the accepted time” to take it before somebody else gets it, 
as they have already got millions of it illegally and unjustly. 
If we want to protect the American taxpayer, we can not pro- 
tect him by utilizing this money by millions and millions to pay 
attorneys’ fees, to say nothing of the millions which, it seems, 
haye been embezzled and stolen. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator believe that if the money 
be retained here it is going to be dissipated? 

Mr. BORAH. Judging the future by the past, I would say 
yes. 
Mr. SWANSON. Most of the attorneys’ fees to which the 
Senator refers were paid when the property was being liqui- 
dated and sold. I do not know whether there are any attor- 
neys’ fees in connection with it now. The Senator from Idaho 
ean probably speak with more authority on that question than 
I can, because the property is in control of the present admin- 
istration. = 

Mr. BORAH. I can say this much, that I do not think 
there is anything in the history of the United States that is sọ 
utterly shameless, so utterly unconscionable, as the administra- 
tion of alien property in the United States. It has been a pro- 
longed exploitation, 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know to what extent it has been 
misappropriated; I haye never investigated that question. All 
I know is that we seized about $565,000,000 worth of property; 
we have returned or will return under statutes recently passed 
all of it except $250,000,000, which was reserved to carry out 
the agreement which Germany made, under which we could ex- 
ercise our right to employ that amount to pay our nationals for 
damages due by the German Government on account of outrages 
perpetrated during the war. 

There is no obligation on our Government to pay these 
German claims unless the Government has been derelict. The 
only obligation of a government to pay its own citizens for 
international debts, debts against other governments, is where 
it is derelict or when the government itself derives a benefit. 

It is doubtful whether the Government can be held re- 
sponsible for dereliction, but when the Government derives 
a benefit then it is under obligation to pay, as in the case 
of the French spoilation claims, In that case each Government 
agreed to settle the claims of its respective nationals. So, also, 
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in the case of claims growing out of the Spanish-American 
War and out of the Boxer troubles. Every other nation has 
exercised this right under the treaty of Versailles, and the 
United States can so apply this property ; and it has never been 
held confiscation where the other government itself agreed that 
that might be done, If we have no authority to do it under 
our Constitution, then it is a constitutional and legal question 
to be settled; but we certainly haye the right to do it under 
the treaty of peace. 

It seems to me should we return this property now held in 
the hands of the Alien Property Custodian to the German 
owners, when the treaty of Berlin dedicated it to the payment 
of American claims, an obligation would arise on the Govern- 
ment of the United States to settle these claims if it should 
allow that course to be pursued. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator is opposed to taking 
the property now? 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to wait and see whut we obtain 
under the Dawes Commission plan, involving the payment of 
214 per cent of reparations paid by Germany. 

Mr. BORAH. That will take 42 years. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Mixed Commission has ‘not finished 
filing its judgments. If the Senator is speaking authoratively 
for the American claimants and the German claimants and 
they are willing to let the United States have the $250,000,000 
due on account of the army of occupation, I am perfectly 
willing to vote for a settlement, giving certificates for that 
property and the 2½ per cent to the claimants. 

Mr. KING. But uot for the United States to guarantee 
them. 

Mr. SWANSON. Not for the United States to guarantee 
them; let them take it under proper provision made; but not 
that the United States shall guarantee the certificates, and 
not that the United States shall waive the payment of the 
$250,000,000 for the cost of the army of occupation. If they 
are willing to accept such a settlement as indicated by the 
Senator from Idaho, I would be glad to accept it and vote for it. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Idaho has made uo such 
statement as the Senator from Virginia suggests. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understood the Senator to state that they 
would take certificates. 

Mr. BORAH. They would take certificates on the basis 
which I outlined, but not on the busis which the Senator has 
outlined. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘The Senator would have them take cer- 
tificates on the basis of allowing those certificates to be cov- 
ered by the amounts to be paid on account of the army of ocon- 
pation? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON, Then what the Senator would want would 
be the United States Government to surrender entirely the 
amounts due on account of the cost of its army of occupation 
and dedicate the money due on that account to this purpose? 

Mr. BORAH. No; the United States Government would ulti- 
mately get it. 

Mr. SWANSON. But, if the Senator will remember, the cost 
of the army of occupation is to be paid in 20 years; the pay- 
ments of eleven and a half million dollars cease at the end of 
20 years, and only the 2% per cent paymeuts continue. That 
is the bone of contention between me and other gentlemen. I 
say that the cost of the army of occupation ought not to be 
applied to the settlement of these claims. If the German claim- 
ants and the American claimants will take the 2½ per cent 
and’ an issue of certificates, then they can haye absolute control 
of it, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator must be in favor of one or two 
propositions: He must either be in favor of taking this prop- 
erty and paying the American claimants, or he must be in 
favor of making the American claimants wait until Germany 
has again pald our bill for the army of occupation. 

Mr. KING. Or make Germany pay. 

Mr. SWANSON. Or make Germany pay. 

Mr. BORAH. How are we going to make Germany pay 
except under the Dawes plan? She can not pay anything out- 
side of the Dawes plan. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know whether she can or not. 

Mr. BORAH. The Dawes plan does not permit her to do so. 

Mr. SWANSON. She is simply required to pay $325,000,000 
outside of what she gets from her railroads and from other 
sources. The burden upon Germany has been greatly exag- 
gerated. Germany will pay $625,000,000 under the agreement 
which was negotiated by Vice President Dawes when the plan 
shall become operative, and, as I understand, about $325,000,000 
is all that is not covered by her railroads, industrial bonds, 
and otherwise, 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was just about to observe 
and I shall not detain the Senate for more flan a moment or 
so—that Germany, in addition to meeting her Dawes repara- 
tion payments, has levied taxes, the aggregate of which is 
approximately $70,000,000, which she hus paid to her own 
nationals in part compensation for the taking over of property 
by France and Belgium and other countries belonging to her 
nationals. She agreed that the property which her nationals 
had in France and Germany and Italy might be held or taken 
over by those respective countries and applied in liquidation 
of the claims of their nationals against Germany. So they 
took the property oyer. Great Britain took it over, adjudicated 
its value, and liquidated it to her nationals who had claims 
against Germany. France did the same, and Germany has 
been taxing her own people and has paid back to her nationals 
substantially $70,000,000 toward the payment of the valne of 
the property which had been taken by those other countries, 

Mr, BORAH. Mr, President, just a word in conclusion. I did 
not intend this afternoon to discuss all the detalls and ramifi- 
eations of this proposition. I only wanted to urge that for 
every reason which should appeal to our sense of duty we ought 
to dispose of the question at this session. That seems to me 
to be unanswerable. If we are going to confiscate this prop- 
erty or if we have the power to take it under the Berlin treaty 
there is no reason for delaying our action; on the other hand, 
if we must return it, there is no justification for delaying the 
return. There is no one to be benefited by a delay of this 
matter over another session or two sessions, and, on the other 
hand, the claimants will suffer great wrong and injury by 
reason of the delay. So in some way we should dispose of the 
question. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the delay has been occa- 
sioned by a bill introduced on behalf of the administration, un- 
der which the German claimants aud the American claimants 
entered info an agreement by which they would take the $250,- 
000.000 que on account of the army of occupation to pay for 
the American claims against Germany and then distribute the 
money, ‘That would all come out of the taxpayer. If the 
Senator wants to end this matter, it seems to me he ought to 
introduce a Dill carrying ont his idea of what should be done. 
Of course, I know the Senator introduced a bill to return this 
property, but that bill simply precipitated an issue as to 
whether the American taxpayer should pay the American 
claims against Germany or whether they should be paid by 
Gerinauy. It would oceusion delay. 

So far as I um conceried—iand I can not speak for anybody 
else—if the claimants do not take the $250,000,000 due on ac- 
count of the army of occupation, which is one-half of the full 
amount, I am willing for the American claimants to take the 
214 per cent reparations payments, and to come to an agree- 
ment with the German claimants in any way that will not 
make the United States and its taxpayers responsible for the 
outrages conmitted by Germany. I will consent to such an 
arrangement as that, and I think every other Senator will. I 
should Uke to see those interested agree in that way; but, in 
view of the ugreement with Germany and the Berlin treaty, 
I do not think I would be justified as an American Senator to 
vote that the American taxpayer should pay for all these 
wrongs and ull these outrages and to settle these claims that 
the Mixed Commission shall find due against the German Gov- 
eriment, 

If the Senator can find any way that will prevent the Ameri- 
can taxpayer from being faxed to pay for the sinking of the 
Lusitania and for the various other wrougs perpetrated on 
America and her nationals, I will vote for it; but I am not 
willing to let the American taxpayer pay for those wrongs. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I haye about as tender a re- 
gard, I imagine, for the American taxpayer as has the ordi- 
nary Senator; but I do not hesitate for a moment to say that 
the bills which I have introduced represent my views of the 
matter. I think we are in honor bound by tradition, by treaty, 
by pledge, to return this property. 

Mr. SWANSON. By what treaty? 

Mr.-BORAH. If I had had my way about it, Mr. President, 
I would have returned every dollar of this property that I 
could account for, and if the interest could be accounted for 
I would return it. It would be the best Investment the United 
States could possibly make. 

Mr. SWANSON. By what treaty does the Senator say we 
are obligated to return it? The only treaty of which I know 
is the one that gives us the right to use the property. I should 
like to know to what treaty the Senator refers. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, we began our dealings with Germany 
with a treaty whieh provided that the property of aliens in 
the respective countries should be protected in case of war, and 
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the treaty expressly provided that war should not nullify that 
particular provision of the treaty. 

Mr. SWANSON, If the Senator will permit me, that ques- 
tion has been decided by the courts. They held it was limited 
entirely to the German nationals living in America and hav- 
ing property here. The issue was raised during the war. ATN 
of the property now in question in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian is the property of Germans living in Ger- 
many who were in the war against us, using all their resources 
and efforts to defeut us. If there is a cent of this property 
that comes under the treaty of 1789 and the treaty of 1528, I 
think it ought to be returned; although Germany violated a 
similar treaty with us at that time which stipulated that she 
would not engage in submarine warfare against us and she did 
80. 
Mr. BORAH. I do not care anything about what treaties 
Germany has violated; I am anxious that we shall not violate 
any treaty on our part, 

Mr. SWANSON. Germany violated her treaty, but if the 
Senator can find any property of any individuals covered by 
the treaty to which he alludes, I am willing to vote to 
return it. 

Mr. BORAH. I think every particle of this property comes 
under that treaty or the principle which we announced under 
that treaty, and we are just as much bound by the policy which 
we announced as we are by the treaty itself. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; at that time international law per- 
mitted the seizure of property; but the treaty provided an 
exception. It was specific as to the property. The courts 
have held under that treaty that we could not seize the property 
of German nationals residing in the United States. If, how- 
ever, there is $1 of this property that comes under that 
treaty, I think it ought to be returned, and I will vote for 
its return. All of the other property, however, in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian is the property of Germans 
living in Germany, Germans who fought in the German Army, 
and used all their resources and money to \ age warfare 
against us. 


RETIREMENT OF CLASSIFIED CIVLIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 786) to amend the act entitled “An 
act for the retirement of employees in the classitied civil serv- 
ice, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts 
in amendment thereof, 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to haye inserted in the Recorp a letter from the Civil Service 
Commission of this date in reference to an amendment that 
is intended to be proposed to the pending bill by the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, 

The letter is as follows: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. ©., May 17, 1926, 

Hon. KENNETH MCRELLAH, 4 
United States. Senate. 

My Dran Senator McKecttan: It has been proposed to amend the 
retirement act to eliminate the Civil Service Commission from 
participating In the administration of that act. In the Interest of 
economy and good administration it is so evident that the commis- 
sion should not be eliminated that we submit the following for your 
consideration: 

1. Report for the records of the Civil bervice Commission is essential 
for the verification of the statements of each cpplicant and of his 
department regarding length of service, salary, and status as subject 
or not subject to the provisions of the retirement act. 

2. These records extend from the passage of the civil service act 
of January 16, 1883, to the present time, They were built up in 
connection with the administration of the etvll service act and must 
be continued as long as it devolves upon the Civil Service Commission 
to administer the clyil service act, whether the commission is to 
continue its present duties under the retirement act or not. These 
records are built up item by item in the case of each employee, each 
change having been reported by the department at the time it was 
made, as required. ‘These records have not and can not be duplicated, 
from the very nature of thelr origin and growth, They serve as a 
check on the statements of the department and of the applicant at 
the time he appiles for annuity and are a means of verification which 
seems Indispensable to the administration of the retirement act. The 
numerous changes In salary, designation, and statns, as reported to 
the Commissioner of Pensions in the employee's application for 
annuity, are checked and compared item by item in the Pension Office 
with the commission's service record. 
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8 Either the commission must continue to furnish a detailed 
service record of each employee to the Commissioner of Pensions, or 
the case must be adjudicated without the correction of these numerous 
errors, There can be no substitute built up in place of the com- 
mission’s records for comparative purposes, because a record newly 
established at the present time would contain all the errors now 
found fn the departments’ reports to the Commissioner of Pensions in 
individual cases, 

4. The retirement act is limited, with certain comparatively unim- 
portant exceptions, to employees in the classified civil service of the 
United States, and the Civil Service Commission Is the only competent 
authority to decide who is subject properly to the retirement act be- 
cause of his being In the classified clvil service of the United States. 
The act of March 27, 1922, provides that in the administration of the 
civil service retirement act the expression “all employees in the classi- 
fied civil service of the United States” shall be construed to inelude all 
persons who have been heretofore or wia may hereafter be given a com- 
petitive status in the classified civil service with or without competitive 
examination, by legislative enactment, or under the civil-service rules 
promulgated hy the President or by Executive orders covering groups of 
employees with their positions into the competitive classified service or 
authorizing the appointments of individuals to positions within such 
service. No establishment other than the commission is In possession 
of the facts and the records to determine who is and who is not an 
employee in the classified civil service of the United States as above 
defined. 

5. The President, by Executive order of June 7, 1922, extended the 
provisions of the retirement act to unclissified laborers in cities and in 
establishments or offices In which appointments are made under labor 
regulations approved by the President and administered by the commis- 
sion. No establishment other than the commission is in a position to 
report which laborers are subject to the retirement act because subject 
to the labor regulations and which are not. 

6. The Attorney General, in opinions of June 3 and December 22, 
1924, decided that classified employees in positions subject to the retire- 
ment act who entered nonclassified positions without break In the con- 
tinuity of their service remain subject to the provisians of the retire- 
ment act notwithstanding the fact that persons entering such nonclass!- 
fied positions by original appointment without previous service as classt- 
fled employees are not subject to the retirement act. No Government 
establishment other than the Civil Service Commissiog is In position to 
determine which of the occupants of such nonclassified positions are 
subject to the retirement act and which are not, 

7. In view of the ages of retirement fixed by law, the dnte of birth 
of each applicant for annuity Is a matter of importance. The date of 
birth has been stated exactly, under oath, by each classified employee 
in his application for examination taken from 15 to 30 or more years 
ago. This is the basic data of each employee as to age, and any dis- 
crepant statements subsequently made by him to his department must 
be reconciled with his original statement in the records of the commis- 
sion by documentary or other evidence furnished by him, No other 
establishment bas this original statement or is prepared to make this 
comparison. 

8. The personnel records maintained by the commission must be con- 
tinued to administer the civil service act. They can continue to be 
utilized in the correct administration of the retirement act. 

O. The continuation of the present system will be in the Interest of 
economy by avoiding the duplication and additional cost incident to set- 
ting up and maintaining new records in some other office, which records 
could not possibly take the place of the original records of the commis- 
sion for the reasons stated. The service records of the commission 
have been maiutalned from the passage of the ciyil service act in 1883 
and must continue to be maintained by the commission fyr the perform- 
ance of its duties regardless of the retirement act. 

By direction of the commission: 

Very respectfully, 
Joun T. DOYLE, Sceretary. 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] is not ready to go on with his amendment, and I ask 
that the bill be temporarily laid aside with a view of having 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumains] present a conference 
report. Then I shall ask for an executive session. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The mitter I have to present, I think, will 
take but a moment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask, then, with the consent of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Sranrieip], that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears noue, and it is so ordered. 

MIDDLE DISTRICT IN THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I submit a conference re- 
port. It is a unanimous report of the conferees, and in it the 
House recedes from the amendment which it attached to the 
action of the Senate, I ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the report was read and agreed to, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10055) to amend section 77 of the Judicial Code to create a 
middle district in the State of Georgia, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and concur therein, 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 

Wa. HE. BORBAH, 

Ler S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 

L. OC. DYFER, 

Harron W. SUMNERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 43 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 
18, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Evrecutive nomination received by the Senate May 17, 1926 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Asa W. Butler, of Missouri, to be United States marshal, 
western district of Missouri, vice I. K. Parshall, whose term 
has expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 17, 1926 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Asa W. Butler to be United States marshal, western district 
of Missouri. 5 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
Frank Dexter Applin to be major, Signal Corps. 
Harry Emerson Storms to be first lieutenant, Signal Corps. 
Raymond Miller Barton to be second lieutenant, Cavalry. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
Donald Davie Hay to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
Alfred James Maxwell to be major, Finance Department. 
James Miles Webb to be chaplain with rank of major. 
REAPPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
Samuel Herbert Wolfe to be brigadier general, reserve. 
POSTMASTERS 

ALABAMA 
John T. Willlams, Evergreen. 
William C. Starke, Troy. 

CALIFORNIA 

Harry A. Bradford, Hayward. 
Charles G. Heiser, Jackson. 
Percy H. Nordstrom, Kingsburg. 
John W. Mullen, Mendocino. 

COLORADO 
Edgar B. Wicks, Pueblo. 
William W. Hofer, Simla. 

FLORIDA 
Inez Morrison, Barberville. 
Clayton P. Bishop, Eustis. 
Thomas S. McNicol, Hollywood. 
William W. Zipperer, Jennings. 
Charles S. Williams, Key West. 
Rhea W. Pherigo, Kissimmee. 
Warren G. Ross, Leesburg. 
Maggle M. Folsom, Port Tampa City, 
John L. Wall, Summerfield. 
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GEORGIA 
Edwin K. Large, Atlanta. 
Walter R. Cannon, Clayton. 
George W. Jordan, Whigham. 
George R. Burton, White Plains. 
John W. Westbrook, Winder. 
INDIANA 
Ernest W. Showalter, Brookville. 
Charles F. Porter, Hagerstown. 
Henry Suhre, Oldenburg. 
Jesse M. Johnson, Shirley. 


LOUISIANA 


Maggie E. Jones, Ringgold. 
Paul T. Thibodaux, Donaldsonyille. 
Lewis A. Wood, Ponchatoula. 


NEVADA 
Emanuel Bollschweiler, Wells. 
NEW JERSEY 


Melyin H. Roberson, Annandale. 
William Jeffers, Hackensack. 


OKLAHOMA 
Maud L. Vaughan, Supply. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Morgan Zimmerman, Duncan. 
* 


TEXAS 


Sidney B. Smith, Gorman, 
George P. Harden, Groom. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 17, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Be mercifully and graciously near us this day, O Lord. 
Draw us into a higher realm of action and thought, that we 
may worthily reflect the precepts of the Master Teacher. 
we are the children of Thy bounty, let the divine within us 
dominate the human and bring us closer to the Father's heart 
and thought. Encourage and guide us in our endeavors to at- 
tain that which is well pleasing in Thy sight. May we most 
effectively contribute to the public weal and to the happiness 
and success of humanity. Down in the deep recesses of our 
beings, where we dwell alone with ourselves, may we be per- 
suaded “that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, May 14, 1926, was 
read and approved. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE—THE RECORD 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privi- 
lege, to correct the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana rises to a 
question of privilege with reference to a correction of the 
Record. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Friday last, May 14, 1926, 
in a colloquy between the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BRAND] 
and myself I present herewith a copy of the Reporter's notes 
of what occurred, as distinguished from what is printed in the 
Recorp. I had Mr. Brano’s office telephoned a moment ago to 
invite him to be present, but I do not see him here. I hope he 
will be in before I get through. I had been discussing the ques- 
tion of the $75,000,000 offer in the Haugen bill as a bribe to the 
southern Members, and during Mr. Brano’s address I asked 
him to yield. He yielded. I then asked him a question and he 
replied without answering the question. Then I said this: 


But the gentleman has not answered my question, 


This is what Mr. Branp said, according to the Reporter's 
notes, and according to dozens of Members that I met imme- 
diately thereafter—in fact, wherever I went some one men- 
tioned it to me. It threw a little panic into some gentlemen on 
the Republican side of the Chamber, because the gentleman 
from Ohio unwittingly and unintentionally told the truth of 
the Haugen plan. This is what he said: 
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And we would not have given you this in the South if we could 
get nll the Republicans to work with us in the North. [Loud ap- 
plause,] T do not yield further. 


In the Recorp this is what is printed on page 9480. He per- 
mitted my question to remain to his credit: 


But the gentleman has not answered my question. 
He put that in the Recorp and then the words: 
I do not yield further. 


In other words, withont any authority, without any request 
to revise and extend his remarks, he cut from the colloquy 
between two Members the thing that he did not want the coun- 
try to know, and the thing that must have frightened him. 
This is what he cut from the RECORD : 


And we would not have given you this in the South if we could get 
all the Republicans to work with us in the North. 


That is, he tells us from the South: “ We would not give you 
a dollar if the Haugen forces had votes enough,” and intimates, 
besides that, what would be done with us in the next Congress 
when they will not need our yotes. In other words, it is a 
clear proposition unintentionally expressed that if this Haugen 
bill ean be enacted into law and the men of the South place 
their necks in a halter, then they will come back and say: 


And we would not have given you this in the South if we could get 
all the Republicans to work with us in the North. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I see the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brano] is now present. Probably he cau tell us at whose in- 
stance he cut out that part of his address, 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I should like to know by what 
authority the gentleman did this. I shall make a motion to 
insert the language in the permanent Recorp exactly as given 
by the Reporter, and the language I wish inserted in the per- 
manent Record is Mr. Brand's language, as follows: 


And we would not have given you this in the South if we could get 
all the Republicans to work with us in the North. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. I asked the gentleman to yield for the pur- 
pose of propounding a parliamentary inquiry. If a Member is 
speaking on the floor, yields for an interruption, and then 
answers the question propounded to him, as a matter of parlia- 
mentary law has the speaking Member any right to cut out his 
answer or cut out the question from the Recorp? Would it 
require à motion that the Recorp be corrected? 

The SPEAKER. ‘These questions are all just a little difficult 
to answer categorically. Generally speaking, the Chair under- 
stands the rule to be that a Member in the course of debate 
may not alter any language that he used which affects the con- 
text or affects the remarks of the gentleman who interrupted 
him, The Chair is in some doubt in that particular case. Of 
course, the mere leaving out of a sentence in a speech is not 
1 8 7 Members frequently leave out a speech in its 
entiret 

Mr. ASWELL, But is it not true that the part that he 
struck from the Recorp changed the whole context of his 
remarks? 

The SPEAKER. But did it affect the gentleman's remarks? 

Mr. ASWELL. Very materially. That is what I wanted 
him to say, for the Haugen crowd, and I want that in the 
Recorp if he thought so. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Without any reference to the merits of 
the question, the gentleman, as I understand it, asked the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Branp] to yield. Then the gentle- 
man from Ohio made a response which the gentleman from 
Louisiana did not think answered his question. 

Then the gentleman from Louisiana propounded another in- 
quiry. Did the gentleman from Louisiana ask the gentleman 
from Ohio whether he would yield for that second inquiry? 

Mr. ASWELL. I was still on the floor. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, yielding for an inquiry rela- 
tive only to one inquiry does not mean a continued debate. 

Mr. ASWELL. I can answer the question. The gentleman 
from Ohio replied to me before he said he would not ares 
further in the language I have just read. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. I do. 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman says he does, Has any 
Member when he puts a speech in the Recorp the right to ent 
out his answer te a question to which he yielded, when he 
does not In addition to that get the right to revise and extend 
his remarks, as I understand the gentleman from Ohio did not? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield for 
another parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. There is no question if the cutting out by 
the gentleman from Ohio of his answer to the question af- 
fected the remarks of the gentleman from Louisiana, but the 
Chair is unable to see in this particular case how it affects 
the remarks of the gentleman. from Louisiana. It is merely 
leaving out a supplemental 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, it is not necessary 
for a Member to get permission to revise. It is only necessary 
to get permission to extend. That being the case, would not a 
revision of his remarks cover this proposition, the cutting out 
of anything he did not want in his address? 

The SPEAKER. The trouble in this particular case Is the 
Chair is unable to see how the remarks of the gentleman from 
Louisiana were affected by the cutting out of that sentence. 
There is no question, generally speaking, under permission to 
revise, a Member might cut out a sentence or two; in fact a 
man might cut out his whole speech from the Recorp. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where a Member asks the speaker to yield, 
and the one having the floor does yield, it is considered that 
the colloquy is in accordance with the yielding until the Mem- 
ber haying the floor says he refuses to yield further. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman did not do that until after 
he made that statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the one who has the floor does not want 
to yield for an answer he states so; he must say, I do not yield 
for a question. That has been the practice. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Recorp be corrected in accordance with the official stenog- 
rapher’s report. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the Recorp be corrected in accordance with 
the official report by the stenographer. Is there objection? 

Mr, McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have the right to object. I want to make a statement. 

Mr, BRAND of Ohio. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman from Louisiana point out the place he desires to 
cut out? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, the matter was up in the 
Senate the other day as to a man putting in a speech different 
from the notes, and, as I understand it, it was not necessary to 
comply with the notes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I wanted just to make 
this statement. 

Mr, ASWELL. I have the floor. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes; to make a statement. 

Mr, BRAND of Ohio. I just want to say that when I made 
that statement, “and we would not have given you this in the 
South if we could get all the Republicans to work with us in 
the North,” I had in mind saying that to Republicans. I did 
not have it in mind that it was shooting both ways, and it is 
not in my heart to say it as it appears. On account of my 
fecling toward the South I did not want to put it in. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the Record be corrected in accordance with 
the report of the Official Reporter. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, it should be in accordance 


with the suggestion of the gentleman from Louisiana. It is 
at his request. 
The SPEAKER. He asked unanimous consent. Is there 


objection? 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SpEAKER. Under the reservation of the right to ob- 
ject, the gentleman can make an inquiry. 

Mr. LOWREY. Reserving the right to object, I want to say, 
Mr. Speaker, that I feel that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Branp] certainly made a statement that might be considered 
objectionable; and if he does not want to put it in the RECORD, 
he should be allowed to cut it out. I wish we might cut out 
everything from the Record that affects us. I would have to 
vote against the proposition. . 
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Mr. ASWELL. 
granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement of the gen- 
teman from Ohio, I shall object. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I hope the gentleman will not 
do that. Reserving the right to object, 1 think the gentleman 
from Ohio from his standpoint made a very able argument, one 
of the ablest that has been made in the House. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ASWELL, Did not the Speaker declare that the unani- 
mous-consent request had been granted? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 
objected. 

Mr. ASWEEL. Did he not object after the Speaker had 
declared the result? 

The SPEAKER. No; before. 

Mr. CARTIER of Oklahoma. Everybody revises their re- 
marks. The gentleman from Louisiana dees, and I do it. We 
go to our offices late in the afternoon anxious to finish up our 
work and revise the Reconp, and sometimes we recognize things 
in the Recorp next day that we wish we had not said. Some- 
times I find in the Recorp things that I would like to have cut 
out. I have no doubt the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ASWELL] has had that experience. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Branp] has made a very 
manly statement this morning. I do not see how a man could 
make a fairer request than he has made. I hope my friend will 
not object to the necessary change being made in the RECORD. 
The gentleman from Ohio has made a full explanation. 

Mr. COX. I can not see that. I can not see that any Mem- 
ber from the South should be disregardful of the statement of 
the gentleman from Ohio and should insist upon this RECORD 
being amended as suggested by the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. ASWELL]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman with- 
draws his objection? 

Mr. COX. No. In view of the statement that the gentleman 
mukes, I do object. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. 
ready to send out. It has not that phrase in it. 
to change the RECORD? 

Mr, COX. May I ask the gentleman from Ohio if he objects 
to the Recorp being amended or corrected as suggested? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Personally I do not care. I have had 
these speeches printed, and maybe they would be wrong. 

Mr. ASWELL. This request is to correct the permanent Reo- 
orp, not the one the gentleman is ready to send out. 

Mr. COX. If it is desired, I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Since the gentleman from Ohio has made a 
frank statement and his speech is ready to go out, I do not 
think we should question it further. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, my objection stands. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia objects. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AT WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, at Williamsburg the President 
of the United States on Saturday made a very admirable 
address, one which I think should properly be inserted in the 


There Is no vote. It has already been 


I have had that speech printed and 
Will I be able 


Recorp. I ask unanimous consent that that address be printed 
in the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 


unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting the address made by President Coolidge at Wil- 
liamsburg on Saturday, Muy 15, 1926. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, what speech 
is that? 

The SPEAKER. The President's speech delivered at Wil- 
liamsbure. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand it has already 
been ordered printed in the Senate. 

Mr. TILSON. I can assure the gentleman it will be printed 
only once, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(See Senate proceedings of to-day for the Presidents ad- 
dress, at page 9488.) 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 563 OF THE TARIFF ACT OF 1922 


Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged 
report from the Committee on Ways and Means on the bill 
(II. R. 10933) to amend section 563 of the tariff act of 1922. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Union Calendar and or- 
dered printed, 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report, 
for printing under the rule, on the bill (II. R. 6559) to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6559) to provide for the construction of certain publle 
buildings, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed. 

NATIONAL PARKS 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend in the Rrecorp my remarks on the subject of parks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on 
the subject indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the passage a few days ago 
of S. 4073, a bill to provide for the establishment of the Shenan- 
doah National Park in the State of Virginia and the Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park in the States of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, again calis attention to the interest our 
Government has in continuing and increasing the availability 
of large tracts of land for national parks as provided for in the 
act of August 25, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a national 
park service, and for other purposes.” While not a believer in 
centralization of undue authority in boards or commissions in 
Washington, I am a strong advocate of the Federal parks sys- 
tem. An experience in visiting seven parks convinced me that 
the system under which the natural beauties of the country are 
cared for by the National Park Service Commission is so nearly 
perfect that the same instrumentality should be expanded in 
the retention and preservation of the natural scenic beauties of 
our country. 

In this way these sections will be preserved for the benefit of 
future generations in order that they may enjoy, as we have 
done, the health-giving and vacational pleasure of these beauti- 
ful areas. I heartily indorse the effort now being made to 
include in the list of national parks the Shenandoah Valley 
and the Blue Ridge Mountains. A short time ago, it was my 
privilege to drive through a portion of this very beautiful and 
historic section. No one from Massachusetts would be inclined 
to admit that there could be anything quite as splendid as the 
opening life of spring in our hill sections, but I confess that 
the region to which I refer will run a close second, particularly 
when the apple trees, dogwood, and judas trees are in bloom. 
The creation of these two parks will give people residing in 
States east of the Mississippi River a much more convenient 
opportunity to enjoy a national park than is now possible. 
Furthermore, these parks will add about 1,100 square miles to 
the national park system, all of which will be situated in the 
East. There is but one national park to-day in any of the East- 
ern States, namely, the Lafuyette National Park in Maine. The 
other 18 are all in the West. I look to see these beutiful 
sections, which we hope will soon be under Government charge, 
become very popular with our vacation seekers. The experience 
of the increased patronage of the larger parks of the West 
would indicate this result. A great factor in these additional 
parks is the preservation of the natural scenery. A very 
large contributing element in the preservation of scenery is 
the prevention of unnecessary and distiguring advertisements, 
It is a relief in riding through the Yosemite and the Yellow- 
stone National Parks not to be informed every few miles of 
the kind of tires you should buy, even though this is under 
the cloak of historical references, or the kind of gasoline that 
is stated to have the best qualifications for use, or the kind of 
oil you are advised to buy at the next town. In addition, we 
avoid advice as to makes of clothing or articles of personal adorn- 
ment, kinds of food, and other items we do not need to know 
about, numerous beyond mention. 

This kind of advertising invariably seeks the spots most likely 
to conceal or injure a beautiful view. Disfigurement of nature 
has grown eyen more rapidly than the use of automobiles them- 
selyes. Great corporations have been formed for the purpose 
of soliciting these various kinds of advertising and securing the 
choice locations of hillside and mountain. We do not believe 
in putting the Government into business. On the other hand, I 
for one believe in causing the Government indirectly to aid as 
far as it can, through control of scenic attractions of the coun- 
try, the destruction of this type of business. Advertising has its 
place and its very great use. I thoroughly believe in it, I also 
believe in the retention of natural beauties of our landscape, 
which can not be effectively carried out if the class of advertis- 
ing to which I refer is to continue to have the exercise of unlim- 
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ited freedom. This is not a controlling reason for additions to 
our national parks system, but is a contributing factor. I am 
for national parks and against country billboard advertisements. 

The organic act establishing the National Park Service de- 
fined the functions of the Park Service, among other things— 
to conserve the scenery and the natural and historie objects aud the 
wild life therein and provido for the enjoyment of the same in such 
manner and by such means as will leaye them unimpaired for the 
enjoyment of future generations. 


Public opinion has strongly supported the effective carrying 
out of this provision, and the experience of 10 years has con- 
tinually increased public approval. It follows as a sequence 
that preservation of natural attractions includes prohibition of 
erection of advertising signs. Like many other public ques- 
tions, education enters largely into the equation. It is gratify- 
ing to find that the towns and cities at the entrances of the 
Yellowstone National Park are showing a spirit of cooperation 
with the park authorities. 

According to Superintendent Albright, the town of Cody has 
passed resolutions prohibiting signs between Cody and the 
Yellowstone Park. Livingston, Mont., is also showing its 
interest. In October, 1925, at a meeting of the national park 
superintendents, resolutions were unanimously adopted con- 
demning. unsightly sign boards along publice highways, and 
commending certain large business enterprises that have shown 
a disposition te cooperate with city and town ordinances. An 
interesting case is now pending in the State of Massachusctts, 
where the legislature of 1924 placed additional powers in the 
hands of the Massachusetts Department of Public Works. The 
billposting companies have combined to fight the law and 
have applied to the supreme court of the State fcr an injunc- 
tion against the enforcement of the so-called billboard act. 
Those interested in the preservation of the natural beauties 
of Massachusetts are a unit in hoping that either the present 
law or a similar one will be found effective in accomplishing 
their purpeses. If legislative action is declared unconstitu- 
tional, it may be that many of the people in several of our 
States will in self-protection endeavor to hare their scenic 
attractions and public highways near them brought under the 
national park system. It needs no extensive argument to 
convince Congress that an extension of the national park 
system to include the Shenandoah Valley and other scenic 
sections is wise from the standpoint of protection for future 
generations, the enjoyment as vacation spots for thousands of 
people of moderate means, and for the preservation of the 
natural attractions from the encroachment of undesirable 
advertisement. 

THE CONSENT CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER. ‘To-day is consent day. 
report the first bill on the Consent Calendar. 

ROAD ON THE LUMMI INDIAN RESERVATION, WASH. 

The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 61) to authorize an appropriation for the construction 
of a road on the Lummi Indian Reservation, Wash. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideru- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice and retain its 
place on the calendar, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without prej- 
udice and retain its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

DIVERSION OF THE WATERS OF THE NORTH PLATTE RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10856) to provide for the storage for diversion of the 
waters of the North Platte River and construction of the 
Casper-Alcova reclamation project. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill and Senate bill 3553, an identical bill, be passed over 
without prejudice and retain their places on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

BIRTHPLACE OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8267) to authorize the coinage of copper 1-cent pieces 
to aid the preservation of the birthplace of the world’s best- 
loved poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The Clerk will 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a similar bill was defeated 
on Friday, so I object. 


BATTLE FIELD OF STONES RIVER, TENN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6246) to establish a national military park at the 
battle field of Stones River, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to get some information from the pro- 
ponents of this bill 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this hill be passed over without prejudice and retain its place 
on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unanl- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice 
and retain its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARK AT AND NEAR FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R, 9045) to establish a national military park at and near 
Fredericksburg, Va., and to mark and preserve historical 
points connected with the battles of Fredericksburg, Spotsyl- 
yania Courthouse, Wilderness, and Chancellorsville, including 
Salem Church, Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the proponents of this measure why 
there is no report from the Secretary of War concerning this 
matter, as the Secretary of War will haye the duty upon him 
of maintaining this park when it is established, 

Mr. BLAND. I will say, in answer to the gentleman, that 
the report submitted is the report of the commission which was 
appointed under an act of Congress, and therefore I do not see 
any particular reason why there should be any report from the 
Secretary of War. Further than that, I think the Secretary 
of War transmitted to the Military Affairs Committee the re- 
port of the commission. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is my understanding that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has established the policy that all 
of these park bills shall be submitted for a survey. Does the 
gentleman’s bill provide for a survey or for the taking over of 
this park? 

Mr. BLAND. There was no specific survey. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It was my understanding, after discuss- 
ing this matter with the acting chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, that all of these park bills would be submitted 
to the War Department and $3,000 authorized for the purpose 
of making a survey, and that when such a survey had been 
made, then the committee would take up the matter. 

Mr. BLAND. There was a bill passed appointing a commis- 
sion to determine the feasibility and practicability of establish- 
ing a park and making a report, but it is not my understand- 
ing that in any similar cases or in this case they went to the 
extent of making an actual survey, because that would have 
involved more than the $3,000 appropriated. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman consent to having 
this bill passed over without prejudice until we can investigate 
that fenture? 

Mr. BLAND. Of course, if the gentleman insists upon that, 
it is all right; but I want to call his attention to the fact that 
attached to the hearings will be found in full the report of the 
commission, with a plat of the plan recommended by them also 
attached. The only things omitted are certain other plats as 
to different plans that they considered. This bill is drawn in 
line with the plan that was recommended by the commission, 
and the gentleman will find that report in the hearings, together 
with the plat. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman consent to passing 
this over without prejudice until we can get further infor- 
mation? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice, retaining its 
place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection, 
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CLAIMS OF INDIAN TRIBES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9270) authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, or 
any of them, residing in the State of Washington to Present 
their claims to the Court of Claims. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SVEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I want to say for the information of the House that 
there is an adverse report filed by the Secretary of the Interior 
with this bill, in which he states that 50 per cent of this 
amount has already been paid in gratuities, and that this would 
necessitate a search of his files and probably a great deal of 
work, together with an extra appropriation if the bill should 
become a law. Therefore I shall object. 

OIL AND GAS MINING LEASES WITHIN EXECUTIVE-ORDER INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9133) to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon un- 
allotted lands within Executive-order Indian reservations. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. 
object 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over without prejudice, retaining its 
place on the calendar. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA.” Does the gentleman expect to have his 
amendment ready by the next time the calendar is called? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

ALLOTMENT OF UNITED*STATES SUPREME COURT REPORTS TO WAR 
DEPARTMENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10701) to provide for the distribution of the Supreme 
Court Reports and amending section 227 of the Judicial Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, this is the bill giving certain copies of the reports to 
the Army? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will recall we had this 
matter up once before and the Army is now getting about 31 
copies of the Supreme Court Reports. 

Mr, GRAHAM. There is none available for the courts- 
martial. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We are trying to make soldiers out of 
these officers and not lawyers. 

Mr. GRAHAM, I understand that, of course. That is not 
a very difficult task; but this bill was introduced and is here 
because of a request from the Secretary of War asking for 
this legislation. The chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations objected but withdrew his objection later, and 
I had the bill passed over the first time it was reached. Then, 
after explaining the matter to him, he withdrew his objection 
and said he consented to the bill being considered by the 
House. Since then a similar bill has been passed by the 
Senate embodying the same matters, with two additional items, 
and I propose if the House considers the bill to ask that that 
bill be substituted for this one. The whole matter involves 
probably 25 or 30 copies of the Supreme Court Reports being 
distributed where they are needed, and this is not retroactive. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows there would not 
be one court-martial in 100,000 where it would be necessary 
to consult the Supreme Court Reports. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations was here when 
the bill came up on one of these calendar calls and objected 
to it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I haye told you he has withdrawn all 
objection and has approved the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objections. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. FREAR, and Mr. HUDDLESTON 
objected. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, this is a matter that is really 
necessary for the department that is asking it, and I hope the 
gentlemen will not persist in their objections. If so, I would 
ask that the bill be passed over without prejudice, and I would 
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be glad to explain to the objectors exactly the purport and 
effect of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without preju- 
dice, retaining its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, all the Members of Congress 
are interested in the entertainment furnished to enlisted men 
on the ships of the Navy. The subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations haying charge of the appropriations 
for the Navy Department has arranged for the department 
to put in the House caucus room on Wednesday evening the 
moving-picture play, “The Midshipman,’ at 8 o'clock. We 
invite the Members of the House and their families to see the 
play. The Navy Band, under the leadership of Leader Bender, 
will furnish the music for the occasion, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles: 

H. R.2333. An act for the relief of Katherine Rorison; 

H. R. 10733. An act to make additions to the Absaroka and 
Gallatin National Forests, and the Yellowstone National Park, 
and to improve and extend the winter feed facilities of the elk, 
antelope, and other game animals of Yellowstone National 
Park and adjacent land, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 226. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend 350 cots, 350 bed sacks, and 700 blankets for the 
use of the National Custer Memorial Association, at Crow 
Agency, Mont., at the semicentennial of the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn June 24, 25, and 26, 1926. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3028. An act authorizing the designation of an ex officio 
commissioner for Alaska for each of the executive departments 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 

S. 4030. An act for the relief of Porter Bros, & Biffle and 
certain other citizens; and : 

S. 2312. An act for the relief of Franklin Gum. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 4189. An act for the relief of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Montgomery, Ala., Jack Thorington, and 39 others; and 

H. R. 9346. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Rio Grande. 


COMMISSIONER OF RECLAMATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1170) to provide for the appointment of a commissioner 
of reclamation, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, eto., That under the supervision and direction of the 
Secretary of the Interlor, the reclamation of arid lands, under the act 
of June 17, 1902, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, shall be administered by a commissioner of reclamation, who 
shall be equipped for the duties of said office by practical experience 
in irrigation of arid lands and the agricultural development and utill- 
zation thereof, and who shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate: Provided, That the first 
commissioner appointed under the provisions of this act shall recelye a 
salary of $10,000 per annum. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend. 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the word “reclamation,” line 7, page 1, and 
insert the following: „Who shall receive a salary of $10,000 per an- 
num, and who shall be appointed by the President.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the only effect my amendment 
has is to strike out the numerous qualifications required. The 
qualifications are so widespread and important that I think the 
decision should be left to the President, who makes the appoint- 
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ment, without being handicapped with a list of qualifications 
that he might not be able to get in one individual. It also 
strikes out the words “with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” We want that official as independent as he can be in 
the administration of his office. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
wes read the third time, and passed. 

A -niotion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AMENDING ACT FOR COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11325) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in amendment 
thereof. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPRAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, this bill seeks to amend the employees’ compensation 
act. It involves important provisions, and the act would re- 
quire an additional expenditure of nearly $700,000 annually. 
For that reason I think it ought not to be considered on unani- 
mous-consent day, and I object. 


CITIZEN BAND OF POTTAWATOMIE INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1963) authorizing the Citizen Band of Pottawatomie In- 
dians in Okiahoma to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman desires, I will reserve the 
objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this is a Senate bill to authorize the Citizen Band of Potta- 
watomie Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims. It is a bill that has passed the Senate. It was 
referred to the Department of the Interior and has the favor- 
able recommendatiow of that department. The House Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs has agreed upon certain general fea- 
tures that must go into all of these jurisdictional bills, and 
this bill complies with those requirements, In other words, 
the claim sued upon must be based on the violation of some 
particular act, and a particular act upon which the claim is 
based is referred to in the jurisdictional section of this bill. 
The committee also adopted a rule with reference to attorneys’ 
fees. That has been complied with in section 4 of this bill, 
It leaves the determination of the attorneys’ fee to the Court of 
Claims. The amount of the contract must not be in excess of 
10 per cent, must be approved by the Court of Claims, and in 
no event shall it exceed $25,000. 

I sincerely trust that the gentleman from Michigan will not 
object to these Indians who think they have a good cause of 
action to submit their claims to our own courts when the bill 
has been submitted to the Interior Department and has a favor- 
able report from that department. This bill would submit this 
claim to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court, Certainly, this Government should not object 
to these Indians having their day in court. We ought not to 
object to allowing the Court of Claims to pass on the merits 
of these claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Of course, the Attorney General of the 
United States, the law oficer of the Government, will appear 
and defend the rights of the Government. The Interior De- 
partment suggested in its report certain amendments to the 
Senate bill, and, as I understand, all these amendments were 
accepted by the Senate committee, and every amendment sug- 
gested by the Interior Department was adopted. Two weeks 
ngo the gentleman from Michigan preferred similar objections 
to other jurisdictional bills. 

Ile stated at that time that we had passed a number of juris- 
dictional bills. These bills are entirely separate. In 1924 we 
passed separate jurisdictional bills for each of the Five Civilized 
'fribes in Oklahoma and a number of other tribes throughout 
the country, but that does not affect this band of Indians at all, 
und to say that you have done justice and permitted one tribe 
of Indians to go into court and have its claims adjudicated 
should not appeal to us as a reason why another tribe, separate 
and distinct, should not have similar legislation enacted for it. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is it not becoming evident that the only way 
to settle our claims is to go before the courts? Is it not better 
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that they go before the Court of Claims and have settlement 
rather than to a committee? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think it is a much better way to settle 
the claims. Then, of course, the tribe would be sutisfied and 
the Government, represented by the Attorney General, would 
be protected. Then the controversy will be ended, and we will 
never end any controversy oyer one of these claims until some 
similar jurisdictional bill is passed which will give the Indians 
their day in court. 

Mr. HUDSON. Do I understand that the Senate bill sets 
up the particular treaty or the law upon which these claims 
are based? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It does. 

Mr. HUDSON. So that they can not go hunting in a hay- 
stack for something, 

Mr. HASTINGS. It sets up the particular law, and every 
amendment suggested by the Interior Department is incor- 
porated; in other words, it adopts all of the amendments of 
the Interior Department, so that there can not be any objec- 
tion as to the form. Where the Indians think they have a just 
claim against the Government I think they should have the 
right to have it adjudicated. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has not quite 
understood my suggestion made the other day. Of course, I 
would not take the position that because we have rendered 
justice to certain tribes we should not render justice to others. 
In the last Congress there passed the Senate and this House 
such a large number of jurisdictional bills for Indians that the 
total amount of money claimed in those bills and suits that 
will be filed by reason of them will run above a billion dollars, 
not including the $750,000,000 of interest that the Sioux Tribe 
of Indians will claim. I insist that we were not doing justice 
to those Indians when we passed those bills. We were putting 
this Government to an absurd amount of expense for the sake 
of a lot of claim attorneys, in large degree, who are going to be 
permitted to take up transactions 75 years old; not suits upon 
definite claims, but fishing expeditions. The result of passing 
those bills does affect the gentleman’s friends in this way. 
Grant, for a minute, that the claim might be substantiated, 
you have clogged the machinery. There are so many of these 
jurisdictional bilis now in law, in process of adjudication, that 
testimony before the Committee om Appropriations the other 
day showed that only so many can use the books of the Goy- 
ernment at any one time, and the Comptroller General is or- 
ganizing as large a force as can do that, and that force which 
is the limit of size that can use those books at one time will 
have to work for five years to cover the cases now before them. 
The machinery now being pretty well clogged up, I thought not 
that we should not pass any more bills, but that we should not 
pass a bill except under the clearest showing of justification. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings] and, I think, 
my colleague from Michigan [Mr. Hupson] think these In- 
dians ought to have their day in court. è 

If that is all the gentleman from Oklahoma wants, I am quite 
willing; but that is not all he wants. If the gentleman were 
willing to amend this bill so that the statute of limitations 
shall not apply and that they may have permission to sue 
the Goyernment, I shall not object to it. That is all a white 
man asks—to go into the Court of Claims—the right to sue the 
Government, and then he might ask that the statute of limita- 
tions be set aside. I am willing to go that far, but that will 
not satisfy the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think the gentleman from Michigan and 
other Members of the House should be the last ones to talk 
about the claims being old. Why have they not been adjudi- 
cated before? For the very good reason that they can not sue 
the Government of the United States without the consent of 
Congress, and this Indian tribe and other Indian tribes have 
been knocking at the doors of Congress, some of them, for 75 years. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman be willing to amend his 
bill to give these Indians the right to sue the Government and 
to set aside the statute of limitations? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Certainly not; for the very reason that 
the gentleman—and I do not refer to him particularly now— 
and others have prevented the Indians from bringing their 
suits until the statute has run. This suit is based upon the 
act of 1867, and they have now been 59 years knocking at the 
doors of Congress trying to enter our own courts. Members of 
Congress stand upon the floor of this House and say that the 
Indians, who are the wards of this Nation, shall not try their 
claims in our own courts. They seem afraid that our courts 
will do justice to the Indians; and now, after you have pre- 
vented them from bringing suit for 59 years, you want to in- 
yoke the statute of limitations, when it has been our own fault. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I say to set aside the statute of limita: 
tions and give you the right to sue, but not give you the right 
to inguire into the adequacy of the consideration in every 
treaty that has ever been made with the Indians—not to in- 
volve all these accounts for a hundred years back. If the gen- 
tleman is willing to have what any white man asks from Con- 
gress, namely, a right to sue the Government and have the 
statute of limitations set aside, I haye no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The form of this bill has been carefully 
considered by the Secretary of the Interior, and their form of 
bill has been accepted. It was considered by the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, and it has been passed by the Senate in 
this form. It has been carefully considered by the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and is like other jurisdictional bills in every 
respect. There is no difference in substance. 

It simply allows this band of Indians to go into our own 
court, the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court, I wanted to impress this upon the attention 
of the House. It has been our fault that the claim has been 
delayed for 59 years, and I hope that my friend from Michigan 
will not say by his objection that the court shall not be open 
to the wards of this Nation. 

Mr. GARTER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man what is the state of these Indians’ affairs. Are they being 
brought to a final determination? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is our policy, to bring all Indian 
matters to a conclusion as rapidly as possible. You can not do 
that until you give them the right finally to go into court and 
close up their affairs. It may be compared with a minor com- 
ing of age. The Government has had supervision of their 
affairs always, has allotted their lands, has paid out their 
money, has had supervision over their affairs, and now they 
are about to lose their tribal existence; all are made citizens 
of the United States. Many of these tribes are going entirely 
out of existence, and they want the right to come into court 
and to challenge any expenditures that have ever been made 
by the Government of the United States which they think is 
not correct. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will yleld for 
a moment. I think the proper position for our Government to 
take is that any Indian tribe ought to be permitted, when it has 
a just claim, to go before the court for adjudication; that is, 
to the Court of Claims. There may be some dispute as to the 
time when the tribe ought to have the right to go into court. 
The Government is acting in the capacity of a guardian, but 
the Indians, when the time comes for fina! disposition of the 
affairs of the tribe, when the time comes when the guardian 
is just about to be discharged, then certainly the tribe is en- 
titled to a final accounting by the guardian. If that is the case 
with reference to this tribe of Indians, this bill ought to pass. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. This is a tribe of Indians in Okla- 
homa that have been political orphans and have had no repre- 
sentatives prior to statehood. Since Oklahoma became a State 
they have been knocking at the door of Congress trying to enter 
our own courts. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan object? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to sny this. I am try- 
ing to make a study of these bills so where there is an actual 
authentic claim there might be a chance to try it, but with 
these all-embracing generalities that have gone through in the 
guise of claims, I shall, for the present, be obliged to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


CLAIMS OF THE ASSINIBOIN INDIANS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2141) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims 
which the Assiniboin Indians may have against the United 
States and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, the arguments just made by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma apply exactly to this bill and 
that following. The Assiniboin and the Crow Tribes of In- 
diaus do not request to go into the Court of Claims on anything 
general or indefinite. I will agree that certain bills were 
passed in other Congresses throwing the door wide open, and 
they resulted in congestion in the General Accounting Office. 
Because of that I hope the gentleman from Michigan and the 
Congress will give the Committee on Indian Affairs credit for 
having taken this feature of the matter into consideration and 
for haying held these bills down to specific treaties and spe- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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cific acts of Congress. Now, the situation fs this: On all of 
these reservations, and this applies to the case that has been 
presented so ably by the gentleman from Oklahoma as well as 
to the Crows and Assiniboins, there are old Indians who took 
part in the negotiations leading up to these treaties. The very 
fact the particular treaties mentioned in these bills are dated 
in 1851 proves that the end of life has come to practically all 
those Indians who know of personal knowledge what these 
treaties were understood to mean to the Government and to the 
Indian tribes. When we prevent these claims going into the 
courts of the country—and these Indians who have been the 
wards of our Government must depend for justice on the 
courts of the United States—when we prevent them from pre- 
senting their claims for a still additional period of years, we 
are removing their opportunity to present their claims with the 
testimony that is necessary. 

I think myself that a shotgun policy of refusing to allow 
these different tribes of Indians to go into the Court of Claims 
at this time is entirely improper and ill-founded, and not based 
on a proper understanding of the situation so far as the In- 
dlans are concerned. I will agree that the General Accounting 
Office is congested and there is some congestion in the De- 
partment of Justice, but we ought to consider whut is just 
and right to the Indians as well as what is convenient for the 
Accounting Office here in the city of Washington. I hope that 
this Congress will understand that our committee is not bring- 
ing in ill-considered claims, but that every one of these have 
been tied down and nailed to specific treaties and acts of Con- 
gress, and that we must allow these Indians to come into 
court while those who know the facts are still alive. 

We all know what the effect is upon any mind or any race 
of people of the feeling that they have an indefinite claim for 
money coming to them at some time. Until they can know 
what to expect there is naturally a holding back of their de- 
velopment in every way, a retarding of the training that is 
necessary to make them self-supporting and self-respecting. 
This Government of the United States had better sin on the 
side of being over-liberal to the Indians than to think it must 
refrain from allowing the Indians to present their claims. 

Now, Members of the Congress, I realize that under the 
Consent Calendar the Committee on Indians Affairs may not 
get these bills through. Now it is coming near the end of the 
session. I hope these objections will not be made. But I 
want to say this, that when the Committee on Indian Affairs 
has a Calendar Wednesday, which will happen in due time at 
the beginning of the coming session, we are going to come in 
with these Indian bills, and we want to know where the ob- 
jections come from, whether from individual Members or from 
the bureau and the department, because we want you to think 
first of the Indians, and if there is a question of doubt, we 
want you to resolve it in favor of the Indian, and not in favor 
of some clerk down in the Office of Accounts who may feel 
that he is going to be overworked by our trying to hurry these 
mutters up before the Indians die and pass beyond the possi- 
bility of presenting their claims. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, for about half 
a minute, Mr. Speaker, let me state this: The gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Leavirr] will not have to wait until next winter 
and will not have to make any extensive investigation in order 
to know who is going to object to-day. I am going to make an 
objection, and I speak for no one but myself, and any time the 
gentleman from Montana can satisfy me as to the propriety of 
a bill that will silence my objection. No one else is responsible 
for my acts, but I think the Committee on Indian Affairs can 
render a great service not only to the House but to the Indians 
if the committee will reverse itself from the policy it followed 
in the last Congress, when, under the former régime, not under 
the present chairman, they clogged the machinery with five 
years’ work on the accounts in such bills. If the committee will 
sit on the lid and single out only those that are clear-cut cases, 
it will be well, but on this calendar there is a bill sent out 
again from the gentleman's committee that was passed by the 
last Congress without much attention being paid to it, and 
which was vetoed by the President and is now disapproved by 
the Bureau of the Budget. The committee has sent it out again 
in this Congress. Those things force some of us who have con- 
tact with these questions to make a study of all these bills. 
As to the Assiniboin case, the gentleman from Montana knows 
that I have been making some study of that, but as yet I can 
not withdraw the objection heretofore made, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I want to make this statement in regard to 
the policy of the committee. It must take the evidence brought 
before the committee and decide upon its own conscience and 
judgment regardless of what the Bureau of the Budget says. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. The gentlemen on the Committee on Indian 
Affairs must grant that same right to the other Members of the 
House. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
the next bill, 


SPEECHES DELIVERED AT WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


Mr, DEAL. Mr. Speaker, this morning the floor leader on the 
Republican side [Mr. Tuuson] asked and obtained unanimous 
consent that the address which the President made at Wiliams- 
burg on Saturday, the 15th, be published in the Recorp. I now 
ask unanimous consent that the speech delivered by the Hon. 
OobRN L. Mus, of New York, on the same occasion be pub- 
lished also in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks In the Rrecorp by inserting 
the address made on Saturday by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mitis] at Williamsburg. Is there objection? 

There wis no objection. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to add to that 
request that the speech made by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania [Mr. Tum and that made by the gentleman from Mas- 
suchusetts [Mr. Srosss] be also printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to add the speeches delivered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] and the gentleman from Mas- 
suchusetts [Mr. Stonss]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following speech, delivered 
at Williamsburg, Va., on May 15, 1926, by Hon. OdbEN L. MILS, 
to commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the adoption of the Virginia Resolution of Independence: 


SPRECH OF HON, OGDEN L. MILLS 


On May 6, 1776, there convened in Willlamsburg the convention 
whose action, ratified by a century and a half of free government, of 
prosperity, progress, and happiness, we commemorate to-day. It was 
not the first of the revolutionary conventions of Virginia, for as early 
ns August 1, 1774, a convention of delegates from the colony met and 
appointed deputies to attend the General Congress in Philadelphia in 
September; but even before it met it was generally recognized that 
history would be made at Willlamsburg, as the candidates had been 
required to pledge themselves in advance for Independence, The 
County of Cumberland, for instance, Instructed its delegates in the 
following quaint language: 

„We therefore, your constituents, instruct you to declare for an 
independency; that you solemnly abjure any allegiance to his Britan- 
nick Majesty and bid him good night’ forever.” 

Accorditugly, on May 15, the convention resolved unanimously “ that 
the delegates appointed to represent this colony in General Congress 
be Instructed to propose to that respectable body to declare the United 
Colonies free and independent States, absolved from all allegiance to or 
dependence upon the Crown or Parliament of Great Britain, and that 
they give the assent of this Colony to such declaration and to whatever 
measures may be thought proper and necessary by the Congress for 
forming alliances and a confederation of the Colonies at such time 
and in the manner as to them shall seem best: Provided, That the 
power of forming government for and the regulation of the internal 
concerns of each colony be left to the respective colonial legislitures.” 

But the convention did not stop there. Wise and proper as the 
patriots of Virginia deemed it to take the initiative in urging their 
fcllow colonists to declare their independence, they did not propose 
to await the moral and material strength to be derived from common 
action. For them the hour of independence had rung. Whether others 
followed or not, they were prepared to achieve freedom or to perish 
in the attempt. Acting in accordance with the proviso of the resolu- 
tion, reserving to each colony the power of forming a government, 
the convention procecded to frame and establish a constitution for 
the government of the Commonwealth, based upon those principles of 
liberty of which the famous Bill of Rights was the written embodi- 
ment; and by June 29, five days before the national Declaration of 
Independence, the Commonwealth of Virginia was a free and inde- 
pendent State. 

Great historic events these. We see the stream from this Virginia 
spring flow onward and grow into a mighty river that transforms 
the world itself. But history as a mere record of events is barren, 
unless we draw from its pages the light wherewith to clarify the 
problems of to-day and illumine the path of to-morrow, 

What Is the true significance of the proceedings of the Willlamsburg 
convention? For me there are two great oustanding facts: First, 
these men had the supreme courage and self-reliance to act alone, 
For all they knew, it might fall to their lot to face unsupported the 
full power of England; and that the fear of other Colonies might 
not join them in this final step was not idle, is clear enough from 
both previous and subsequent events, Thus, when in 1772 Massa- 


The Clerk will report 
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chusctts appealed to all colonial legislative bodies to ald in repelling 
attack on their charter rights, the Assembly of Virginia, of all the 
colonia} legislitures, was the only one to take prompt and vigorous 
action; and when, on the 7th of June, Richard Henry Lee submitted 
to Congress his famous resolution, it was resisted by some of the dele- 
gates, and the question was postponed for tliree weeks to invite the 
judgment of those Colonies which had not yet declared themselves. 
These Virginians, then, to secure independence, were willing to risk 
their all, relying on their own courage and resources, 

It is hardly to be wondered that such men had no doubts as to their 
capacity to fashion a government sultable to their needs and to ad- 
minister it in accordance with their conception of their rights, or that 
they should jealously refuse to delegate any authority in this respect 
to the National Congress, as they took care to specify in that so 
significant proviso forming part of the historic resolution that “ the 
power of forming government for each colony be left to the respective 
colonial legislatures.” 

These qualities and characteristics were not pecullar to Virginia. 
They were true of the inhabitants of all of the Colonics, Courage, 
self-reliance, and the capacity to solve their own problems were the 
qualities that won us our independence, just as they are the qualities 
upon which our whole system of government rests and without which 
it can not endure, The Revolutionary War was won not by a nation 
but by a confederation of States, which subsequently became a Nation, 
which even in the act of becoming one had the wisdom to recognize 
that free government means self-government, and that self-government 
can not long exist if the agencies of government are so distant as to 
be deprived of the immediate supervision and responsibility of the 
people themselves, Some may think that the principles of home rule, 
of State rights, indeed, of our whole Federal structure, were born of 
the rivalries and jealoustes of colonial days. I prefer to believe that 
they are the fruits of the wisdom of men who knew human nature quite 
as well as they understood government, who were uncompromising 
thinkers, who saw their problems in the clear, hard light of the dawn, 
and solved them by erecting a structure upon principles which they 
knew to be fundamental and enduring. 

There is a real need in the country to-day to refamiliarize ourselves 
with those principles. There is a real need of revitalizing the indi- 
vidual and local sense of responsibility and self-reliance. There is a 
real need for the people once more to grasp the fundamental fact that 
under our system of government they are expected to solve many prob- 
lems. themselves through their municipal and State governments and 
to combat the tendency that is all too common to-day to turn to the 
Federal Government as the easiest and least burdensome method of 
lightening their own responsibilities. The Virginia convention did not 
look to Philadelphia for guidance. They assumed the leadership: The 
Virginia convention did not await the assistance of others. They struck 
off their own shackles. And may I interject here that when Com- 
Mander Byrd, a few days ago, flung our flag to the winds that sweep 
the top of the world he showed that when it comes to enterprise, 
endurance, and valor the Virginian of to-day lives up to the glorious 
tradition of his ancestors. 

As I read our history, the safety and strength of our Institutions 
is due not so much to the powers granted to the Federal Government 
as to those reserved to the States, the very principle upon which the 
Virginia convention was so insistent; to the jealousy with which the 
home-rule principle was safeguarded ; to the regard held by the founders 
for the truths that the closer the government is to the people the 
better the government, and that the best way to strengthen and foster 
self-government is to build up self-rellance and independence in the 
individual citizen by placing on him direct and intimate responsibility, 
If this was true when there were but 13 States, when our inhabitants 
numbered only some 8,000,000, when our population was homogencous 
and had, generally speaking, an economic solidarity and that common 
view which can only be found in a population almost wholly addicted 
to agricultural pursuits, how much more necessary is it today, when 
our country has expanded to its present colossal proportions, when its 
population is made up of races drawn from all parts of the world. 
with totally dissimilar ancestry, tradition, and viewpoint, when within 
our borders may be found every form of economie activity from the 
simple agricultural community to the largest of commercial and 
industrial units, and when a variety of climates necessarily produce 
different habits, customs, and mode of living? 

That a nation so composed and situated can develop a single and 
ardent national spirit, a common purpose and ideal, and can embody a 
great national soul and conscience has been amply demonstrated by 
our history. But that this Nation, with such a tradition as we have 
noted, with its characteristics of initiative and love of freedom, true 
not only of the individual citizens but of our indiyidual communities, 
can ever be made uniform by law and governed from a single distant 
center Is something to me inconcelyable. And Washington is far off, 
in spite of railroads, airplanes, and long-distance telephones, far off in 
the sense that it is well-nigh impossible for the individual to scrutinize 
and understand from day to day and from month to month the com- 
plexities of its already huge government, 

The American principles of ordered freedom, individual rights, and 
responsible government are eternally secure in the safekeeping of 48 
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sovereign governments directly responsive to the rule and supervision of 
their citizens. To intrust them to one central authority is to hazard 
their very existence, for deprived of that sense of personal respons!- 
bility in the Individual from which they draw their vigor and removed 
from that jealous yigilance which should constantly attend them they 
will gradually lose their strength and grow pale, until the shadow, 
rather than the substance, remaining, they may be blown away by the 
first tempest. 

It is well to commemorate the great events of our history. It Is 
inspiring to honor the patriots of those heroic days, but the imposing 
ceremonies, the eloquent words, the great gathering of people will be 
without true meaning or purpose and forgotten to-morrow unless they 
are the outward expression of our inward resolve to understand the 
significance of the events we commemorate, to cherish the principles 
which the men we honor lald out for our guidance, and glorified by 
their example and as befits the citizens of a free country to recognize 
and accept the responsibility which is ours. 

ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE R. STORBS, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I insert the following speech, which I delivered at 
the Williamsburg Sesquicentennial, May 15, 1926: 


Mr. President, his excellency, the governor, ladies and gentlemen, 
I deeply appreciate the honor of being present on this memorable 
occasion and the privilege accorded me as one of the Representatives 
in Congress from Massachusetts to extend to you all the greetings 
and good wishes of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Everyone familiar with our early colonial and Revolutionary history 
knows the close bond which existed between these two States, Virginia 
and Massachusetts, and the leading part they took, acting together 
in promotion of the cause of justice and liberty. 

It is a great pleasure to be here to-day in another capacity—as 
the representative, unofficially, of Harvard University, that great 
institution of learning which, although its birth preceded that of 
your own college by a comparatively short time, shares with the 
College of William and Mary the honor and great distinction of 
being one of the two oldest colleges in the United States. 

It is an especial pleasure to me personally to be here to-day, coming 
as I do from the city of Worcester, Mass.—the “Heart of the Com- 
monwenlth — which was the home of Senator Hoan, to whose efforts 
in Congress was due the passage of the resolution and appropriation 
of funds which made possible the restoration of the buildings of your 
college which were destroyed during the Civil War. 

With the splendid traditions of your past history to serve as your 
inspiration, I wish you all prosperity and Godspeed for the future. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave extended to me I 
insert herewith the following address delivered by Hon. H. W. 
Thul, of Pennsylvania, at Willlamsburg, Va., May 15, 1926, 
at the celebration of the sesquicentennial anniversary of the 
passage by the Virginla Convention of 1776 of a resolution in- 
structing its delegation in Congress to declare the United 
Colonies free and independent of Great Britain. 

ADDRESS OF HON. H. W. TEMPLE, OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. President, your excellency the governor, ladies, and gentlemen, 
it is an honor which I appreciate highly to be one of the men dele- 
gated by the National House of Representatives to bring to the gov- 
ernor and the people of Virginia a message of good will and con- 
gratulation on this occasion. 

Next July, in the city of Philadelphia, we are to celebrate the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the declaration by the 13 Col- 
onies that they were free and independent States; to-day we com- 
memorate the adoption by the Virginia House of Burgesses of the 
resolution instructing the Virginia delegates to the Continental Congress 
to present and support such a declaration. 

In one after another of the thirteen Colonies great events so crowded 
the calendar in 1775 and 1776 and the dozen years that followed that if 
we should undertake to celebrate them all our holidays would almost 
outnumber our working days, Great men were doing great things, and 
we still profit by their labors, 

We speak of the conflict of those days as the War of the Revolution, 
but it is only in a limited sense that the things accomplished then 
can be called a revolution. There was no unnatural break with the 
past. The most thoughtful men of the times asserted that they were 
demanding nothing more than their constitutional rights, guaranteed 
by the ancient charters to which Englishmen in the mother country 
and the colonists in America alike traced their liberties. 

A considerable number of the statesmen of England knew then and 
earnestly asserted in the House of Commons that thelr righta as well as 
those of the colonists had been encroached upon by the Crown. The 
liberties of two nations wsere at stake, and our war of Independence 
did much to limit the power of the Crown and establish tho rights 
of the people in England as well as to found a new nation in America. 

English constitutional history is American constitutional history. 
Our institutions, our laws, have their roots deep in the past. From 
Magna Charta to the days of George III liberty had been developing. 
To Jamestown and to Plymouth Rock came Englishmen bringing with 
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them the ideas of government as they knew It in thelr former homes. 
They could do nothing else. No other type of government could find 
expression in their political habits. You and I to-day, if we should 
go into some uninhabited part of the carth separated from the Juris- 
diction of any established government, would find it necessary to 
govern ourselves, and, of course, we should establish the type of gov- 
ernment that we are familiar with. We would transplant the institu- 
tions under which we had grown up. So did the founders of town 
government in New England and county government in Virginia, They 
brought thelr institutions with them, It is now more than 300 years 
since the first English-speaking colonies were planted at Jamestown 
and Plymouth Rock, and for more than half of the time that has 
intervened since governmental institutions were established in these 
places they were under the authority of the mother country. Virginia 
and Massachusetts have not yet been States in the American Union as 
long as they had been British Colonies when they became independent. 
There was as much time under the old colonial system for the local 
systems of self-government to develop and to be modified under the 
Influence of new surroundings as there has been since the Declaration 
of Independence for the American Nation to grow and modify its 
institutions. 

When we look backward through long stretches of time, earller 
periods of equal length seem shortened in the distance and It seems 
almost necessary for us to remind ourselves that the 150 years of 
colonial existence was just as long as the 150 years of independent 
national life, Local American institutions, though they did grow from 
the old British root, had taken on new shape. A somewhat different 
conception of representative government had grown up In America and 
the two conceptions clashed. The movement for independence, there- 
fore, was no strange, unheard-of, unnatural event. Independence in 
1776 was as natural as the birth of a child when its time has fully 
come, 

When the new Government was to be sct up new institutions were 
not invented. Old and proved ones were maintained. I know of only 
one among all the Institutions established by the Constitution of the 
United States that was not a growth within the experience of the race 
to which those men belonged who are called the fathers of the Constl- 
tution; and that one does not work as it was intended. Rvery- 
thing else had been developed In the mother country or in the Colonics 
themselyes, but for the choice of a Chief Magistrate the founders of 
this country did not Intend to adopt the principle of hereditary descent. 
It seemed necessary, therefore, to invent a way to choose a Chief Mag- 
istrate, and the Electoral College was the result. 

What was the Electoral College? How was it intended to work? 
Each State was to choose from among its own citizens trusted men of 
large experience and wide acquaintance with men in public lfe, These 
electoral colleges, one in each State, were to meet and the members, 
each of them in the exercise of his own judgment, were to counsel 
together and decide for whom the electoral vote of their State should 
be cast. Not only was the hereditary principle to be ignored, but the 
choice was not to be left to the great mass of the voters. It was 
supposed that better results could be had if the questlon were left to 
these men of long experience and wide acquaintance. 

This institution, the Electoral College, had no roots in the past; at 
least none within the experience of the British or the American 
people. There may be in it some reminiscence of the college of 
electors that chose the Emperor of what was called the Holy Roman 
Empire, or some suggestion from the college of cardinals which elects 
a Pope; but whatever may have been the source of the suggestion, the 
institution was forelgn to the political genius of the American people, 
and it works in a way very different from that which was intended. 
The people found a way to bring it into harmony with thelr political 
genius. We have now national conventions, delegates to which are 
elected by the people. The national convention nominates a candidate, 
and the members of the Electoral College are chosen because they are 
pledged to the nominee of their party. The pledge is wholly a matter 
of custom, of understanding, not of law, and the members of the 
Electoral College frequently are chosen not from among the men of 
largo experience and wide acquaintance but for other reasons, We are 
in the habit of saying that we voted for this man or that man for 
President. Technically we did not. We voted for men whose names 
we do not now remember, or perhaps did not know at the time. We 
yoted for them because they were pledged to the candidate of our 
party chosen at a national convention. But if any member of the 
Electoral College chose to ignore the nominee of his party and to yote 
for some other man obscure and not thought of, though we might 
object, the vote would have to be counted for that man, and the 
member of the Electoral College would be subject to no penalty what- 
ever for ignoring the choice of his party—no penalty, except that ho 
would not dare go back home. The unwritten law which is in har- 
mony with the political genius of the people is more authoritative than 
the written law which attempts to establish an invented institution 
with no roots in the past, 

In the future, changes in our Institutions may come; they will come 
if our life as a nation Is to remain strong and vigorous; but we should 
make sure that they come by development, not by revolution, just as 
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the changes came im the period that we call the Revolutionary War. 
We can not break entirely with the past. We can not free ourselves 
from the influence of our own history. We can not make progress by 
destroying the old and inventing and adopting the untried. Let us 
make sure that whatever new growth comes it will be from the old 
root and so will our progress be safe and our national life retain Its 
old-time vigor. 

PRINTING HEARINGS ON MODIFICATION OF THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania presents 
a privileged resolution from the Committee on Printing, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 17 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That, in accordance with paragraph 8 of section 2 of the printing act 
approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate 
be, and is hereby, empowered to procure the printing of 10,000 addi- 
tional copies of the hearings held before its subcommittee during the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, on bills and resolutions relating to a 
modification of the national prohibition law, and of this number the 
committee shall cause to be deliyered to the folding rooms of Congress 
9,175 copies, of which 2,500 copics shall be for the use of the Senate 
and 6,675 copies shall be for the use of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged reso- 
lution from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania presents 
a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Concurrent Resolution 12 


Resolced by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Constitution of the United States as amended up to April 
15, 1926, together with the Declaration of Independence, be printed 
as a Senate document, with an index, in such form as may be directed 
by the Joint Committee on Printing, and that 3,500 additional copies 
be printed, of which 1,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate 
and 2,500 copies for the use of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT OF 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
1920 


Mr, KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged reso- 
lution from the Committee on Printing. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania presents 
a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 233 


Resolved, That there shall be printed as a House document the pro- 
ecedings of the twenty-seventh national encampment of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States for the year 1926, with ac- 
companying illustrations. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
CONSENT CALENDAR—COURT OF CLAIMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(5. 2868) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judgment in claims 
which the Crow Tribe of Indians may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


MAKAH INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11248) to provide for the permanent withdrawal of cer- 
tain lands adjoining the Makah Indian Reservation in Wash- 
111195 for the use and occupancy of the Makah and Quileute 
ndians. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the following-deseribed lands in Washington 
be, and they are hereby, withdrawn from entry, sale, or other disposi- 
tion, and set aside for the Makah and Quileute Indians: 

Lots 3 and 4 of section 3; lots 6, 7, 8, 12, 18, 14, 15, and northwest 
quarter of southeast quarter and southeast quarter of southeast quarter 
of section 4; lots 1 and 4 of section 9; lots 6, 7, 9, and southwest quar- 
tor of northwest quarter of section 10; lots 9 and 10 of section 11; lot 
5 of section 12; lot 6 of section 12 except 0.694 acre reserved for light- 
house purposes; lot 7 of section 12 except strip 250 feet In width re- 
served for Coast Guard purposes; lots 8, 10, 11, and southwest quarter 
of southeast quarter section 12; lots 2 and 6 of section 13; lot 1 of 
section 14; all in township 33 north, range 15 west of Willamette 
meridian in Washington, containing 865.28 acres) 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
an identical Senate bill (S. 3958) may be considered in lien of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent that n similar Senate bill (S. 3958) be considered 
in lien of the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was hid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, H. R. 11248 will be laid 
on the table. 

There was no objection. 


THE CLASSIFICATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 359) to amend an act entitled “ The classification act of 
1923, approved March 4, 1923. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPRAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ACT TO PROVIDE FOR TIME CLASSIFICATION OF CIVILIAN POSITIONS 
WITHIN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND IN THE FIELD SERVICES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 84) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
classification of civilian positions within the District of Colum- 
bia and in the field services,” approved March 4, 1923, and the 
act amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may we have an explanation of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from New 
York object? If not, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Spenker, this bill was introduced in 
the last Congress by the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations [Mr. Mappen]. It was passed by the House, I believe 
by unanimous consent, but too late to receive action in the Sen- 
ate. It was reintroduced in the House by the gentleman from 
Illinois, reported favorably by the Committee on the Civil 
Service, and is again on the Consent Calendar. It provides that 
where, in couformity with the classification act of 1923, in- 
creases in salary or promotions are made that such increases 
or promotions be reported to Congress and the reasons there- 
for, so that the Congress, and more particularly the Committee 
on Appropriations, may check up as te the number of promo- 
tions in the yarious departments or appropriation units and 
the reasons therefor, in order to keep a check on the adminis- 
tration of salary matters in the respective departments and 
independent establishments. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON, You have, for instance, down here in the 
office of the collector of taxes, in the District Building, a man 
who handles $25,000,000 every year and who is getting a 
salary of $1,440. This bill does not graut him any relief 
at all, but still permits that condition to prevail. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. This bill does not prohibit the increuse 
of any salary or provide for the increase of any salary. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it does not direct anything, 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It is not for that purpose. This bill is 
merely for the purpose of supplying Congress with certain 
information, 
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Mr, BLANTON, I know, but before we begin work on this 
proposition we ought to go into it more fully than this little 
bill authorizes, as it is a big -proposition, ard, therefore, I 
object. 

ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION IN PARIS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10057) to authorize the granting of leave to ex-service 
men and women to attend the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion in Paris, France, in 1927. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the heads of the executive departments and 
independent establishments of the Government be, anl they hereby 
are, authorized to grant, In their discretion, extended leave not to 
exceed 60 days in the year 1927 to ex-service men and women for 
the sole purpose of attending the annual conyention of the American 
Legion in Paris, France: Provided, however, That this statute shall 
not be construed to modify the provisions of the act approved March 
8, 1893, limiting the annual leave which may be granted with pay 
to 30 days in any one year except that any portion of the 30 days’ 
leave not granted or used during the year 1926 may be allowed to 
accumulate and be pyramided for the purpose herein specified in 
addition to the 30 days’ leave with pay in 1927. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CRIMINAL CODE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9568) umending section 220, Criminal Code of the 
United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman tell us why there is no provision in this bill 
to provide for reciprocal arrangements, so that if our money or 
our documents are counterfeited in foreign countries we may re- 
quest them to proceed? I have in mind passports, revenue 
stamps, and the counterfeiting of any United States documents. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I do not think any such provision 
would have any place in this bill. It seems to me that would 
better come from our State Department. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There could be a provision that this 
should apply to any nation that accorded similar protection to 
the counterfeiting of United States money or documents. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Should we tolerate the counter- 
feiting of reyenue stamps in this country or in other countries, 
whether they prohibit it or not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think this is a very good opportunity to 
bring pressure to get the protection we need in other countries. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. We have already provided against 
the counterfeiting of postage stamps. This merely includes 
revenue stamps, and as I say, I do not believe such a provision 
would be advisable in a criminal statute. We had better take 
that matter up through the State Department, because that is a 
matter of reciprocity. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
partment of Justice? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. 
ment also. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 220 of the Criminal Code of the 
United States be amended to read as follows: 

“Whoever shall forge, or counterfeit, or knowingly utter or use 
any forged or counterfeited postage or revenue stamp of any foreign 
government, shall be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
CONVENTION OF AMERICAN LEGION 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, in 
there is on the Union Calendar the 
an identical bill with the bill H. R. 
passed the Jouse, I ask unanimous 


Does this come as a request from the De- 


Yes; and the Treasury Depart- 


IN PARIS, FRANCE 


view of the fact that 
bill S. 3560, which is 
10057, which has just 
consent that the bill 
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S. 3560 may be deemed to have passed the House and that 
the bill H. R. 10057 lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that the bill S. 3560 shall be considered 
as having been read the third time and passed and that the 
bill H. R. 10057 lie on the table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


8. 2141 AND S. 2868 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bills S. 2141 and S. 2868, to which objection was made, 
mny retain their place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL MILITARY PARK AT PETERSBURG, VA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7817) to establish a national military park at the battle 
fields of the siege of Petersburg, Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
objection, and I shall object 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
The gentleman says he is going to object. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I object, 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will with- 
hold his objection for a few moments. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman is going to object, I do not 
care to have him get up and make a speech telling why he is going 
to object. We need the time of the House for something else. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I would like to withhold my objection, 
but I can not under the demand for the regular order. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will withhold my demand for the regular 
order. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I merely wanted to say there are some 
fonr or five similar bills on this calendar, and I am informed 
there are 29 before the Committee on Military Affairs. I object 
to the consideration of the bill at this time, because I think we 
should have a comprehensive report from the Committee on 
Military Affairs. I understand this land is to be donated to 
the Government, and for that reason I further dislike to object, 
but I think they should take up these matters comprehensively 
and study them all and then select the ones they really prefer 
to establish as military parks and not take them up piecemeal. 

Mr. DREWRY. Wil the gentleman permit an interruption 
at this time? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes. 

Mr. DREWRY. The objection of the gentleman because of 
the situation with respect to other bills is not well taken, be- 
cause this biil does not require any purchase of land in order 
to be put into a military park, It is to be given by the people 
of Petersburg to the United States Government and will not 
cost the Government one cent until after it Is donated to them, 
and then, of course, the Government will have to keep it up. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. It will cost something to keep it up. 

Mr. DREWRY. Yes; of course. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. And the bill provides for an appro- 
priation? 

Mr. DREWRY. The appropriation was to be $100,000, and 
in agreement with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Beca] it was 
reduced to $15,000, which will be sufficient to provide for a com- 
mission to go there and designate within what lines the battle 
fields shall be included. There is a difference between this bill 
and the others. The others provide for a larger sum of money 
for one thing; secondly, they provide for the purchase of the 
land, and so forth. This bill does neither, 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Can the gentleman give us any in- 
formation about what it will cost to maintain this park after 
it is established? 

Mr. DREWRY. I should think it would hardly cost any- 
thing. They would have to put up, perhaps, a keeper's cot- 
tage there to look after the park, although, of course, they 
would not haye to do that unless the Government wanted to 
do it. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Has any estimate ever been made by 
the Secretary of War or by anybody else of what it will cost 
to maintain the park? Is there any report here from the 
Secretary of War? 

Mr. DREWRY. It is in a similar position to Gettysburg. 
Nobody has ever made an estimate of what it will cost to 
maintain the park at Gettysburg. The appropriation is made 
at the time the money is needed, and nobody knows what it 
will cost in the future. Where is no reason why it should cost 
anything. 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I think that information 
is very material, so therefore I shall object. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKHR. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

TOURING CAMP, POTOMAC PARK 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was joint reso- 
Jution (H. J. Res. 174), providing that no permanent building 
should be erected in East Potomac Park solely for tourist 
camp purposes pending the selection of a more suitable site. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

Thet SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KETCHAM, Mr. LEHLBACH, and Mr. BLANTON ob- 
jected. 

COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND LYING-IN ASYLUM 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9450) to authorize the refund of $25,000 to the Colum- 
bia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by putting in here at this 
point the data as to what the Government has contributed for 
this institution in addition to appropriations for per capita 
maintenance. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman against this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am opposed to it. This institution de- 
yives from the District its pay per capita for maintaining Dis- 
trict patients therein. In addition there has been made to it 
gratuity appropriations of several hundred thousand dollars. 
I think they are asking for $300,000 more for a certain build- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Record by putting in that data. 

This bill proposes that the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia “refund to the Columbia Hospital for Women and 
Lying-In Asylum the sum of $25,000 required to be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States from the surplus revenues 
of said hospital under the provisions of the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation act approved June 29, 1922, which said 
amount was so covered into the Treasury of the United States, 
60 per cent to the credit of the District of Columbia and 40 
per cent to the credit of the United States.” 

This $25,000 so “refunded” to the hospital is to be paid 40 
per cent from Federal revenues and 60 per cent from District 
reyenues, 

The bill proposes a gift of $25,000 for this institution. We 
have made gifts to the institution and we undoubtedly will 
again, but we do not need to talk about “refunding,” and when 
such a gift is made to a purely District institution it should 
be paid as other District expenses are paid. 

Beginning with the year 1917, gifts amounting to $183,044 
have been made to this institution by the Government, District 
and Federal. During the same time all the charity patients 
sent there by the District authorities have been paid for on 
a per capita basis in accordance with contract. The state- 
ment, as furnished by the District anditor, is as follows: 
Expenditures out of appropriations for Columbia Hospital for Women 


for certain years and under the two heads “ General repairs” and 
“ Medical charities ” 


Medical charities 
Year 
Rate Amount 
Wore ven’, WOU tes Steg szo, 344 (Olen. 40 $19, 588, 40 


1 1 


duns. 81.20 $1. a 
Adults. 


TTT 15,100 Onsa 17, 336.20 
20 100 (en- 40 o e 

chiara: T {1688-8 

Children. . 50 19218.63 

Adults. ay 17, 000. 00 

Adults. a 17, 000.00 


Adults... 2. i 15, 975. 50 


See 4! e 


00 
Children. . 50 41488 50 
162, 107.16 
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It is my recollection that several hundred thousand dollars 
for construction was given just before 1917, and over $300,000 
is now asked in another bill. 

The surplus referred to was piled up because of the gratuity 


appropriations. Neither the District nor the Federal Goyern- 
ment owes this institution. The balance is largely the other 
way. 


We may vote gratuities to this District institution in the 
future, payable as ate other District expenses, but we do not 
need to “refund” something we do not owe, nor add to Federal 
burdens for this District institution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there objec- 


tion? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
pense ns to address the House for one minute. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if I can not be heard for a 
minute on a very important bill, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 901 


Aldrich Doyle Kerr Sears, Fla. 
Anthony Baton Kurtz Shreve 

Bacon Ellis Kvale Sproul, ni. 
Bankhead Esterly Lampert Strong, Pa. 
Reers Fairchild Lee, Ga. Strother 
Bixler Fish Lineberger Sullivan 
Boles Flaherty McLeod Swoope 
Brigham Fredericks McSwain Taylor, Colo. 
ritten Freeman Magrady Taylor, Tenn. 
Brumm Funk Menges SANOT W. Va. 
Lurtness Gallivan Michaelson Vare 

Butler Garner, Tex. Mills Walters 
Campbell Glynn Morin Watres 
Carpenter Golder Nelson, Wis. Watson 
Cleary Goldsborough Parks Wefald 
Conner all, ak, Peavey Weller 
Connolly, Pa, Hil, Ala. Phillips Welsh 
Cooper, Ohio Houston Porter White, Kans. 
Corning rwin Pratt Wolverton 
Coyle Johnson, Ky. Rainey 00 

Darrow oe Ransle Wyant 
Davenport Kendall Reed, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to e with further 
Proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 11119) to alter the personnel of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


AMENDING CODE OF LAW FOR TITE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IN RELA- 
TION TO DESCENT AND DISTRIBUTION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7975) to amend the code of law for the District of Co- 
lumbia in relation to descent and distribution. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILBERT. Reserving the right to object, this is neither 
the time nor the place to amend the laws in relation to descent 
and distribution, and I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WABASH RIVER, MOUNT CARMEL, ILI. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (II. 
R. 10605) to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Wabash River in the 
city of Mount Carmel, III. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DENISON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispose of seyeral bridge bills at the same time. 
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Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what bills does the gentleman's request embrace? 

Mr. DENISON. My request does not include any to which 
there is to be an objection. It does not include the one the 
gentleman from Oregon has in mind. It was not my intention 
to call up any bridge bills that I know there is objection to. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the request of the gentle- 
min include Mouse bill 10895, Which is to permit the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River in the city of Minneapolis? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; it was my purpose to include that. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Then I shall object to the gentleman's 
request. 

Mr. DENISON. Then I shall leave that out. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, is the bill (H, R. 11608) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to W. D. Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct a 
bridge across the Columbia River between Longview, Wash., 
and Rainier, Oreg., to be included? . 

Mr. DENISON. I state to the gentleman as I did to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Sinnott] that I am not calling 
up bills to which I know there is objection, That bill will 
not be included. I am asking only for the consideration of 
those bills which are unobjected to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. Denison, the 
following bills were severally reported, the amendments to 
the bills severally agreed to, and the bills as amended ordered 
to be engrossed, read the third time, and passed; and a motion 
to reconsider the yotes by which the bills were severally passed 
was laid on the table: 

II. R. 10605. A bill to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, III.; 

H. R. 10975. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Missouri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge 
across Current River; 

H. R. 11082. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to 
construct an overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River at 
Girard, Trumbull County, Ohio; 

H. R. 11175. A bill granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Current River; 

H. R. 11357. A bill extending the time for the completion of 
the bridge across the Mississippi River, county of Hennepin, 
Minn., by the city of Minneapolis; 

H. R. 113885. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Georgia-Florida Bridge Co. to construct a toll bridge across the 
Chattahoochee River at or near Neals Landing, in Seminole 
County, Ga.; and 

H. R. 11007. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Red River Parish Bridge Co. (Inc.) to construct a bridge across 
the Red River at or near the town of Coushatta, in the parish 
of Red River, in the State of Louisiana. 

By unanimous consent, the following bills were severally re- 
ported and severally ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, read the third time, and passed; and a motion to recon- 
sider the yotes by which the bills were passed was laid on the 
table: 

H. R. 10771. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Little Falls, Minn.; 

H. R. 10929. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Little 
Calumet River in Thornton Township, Cook County, III.; 

H. R. 10942, A bill to extend the time for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the White River 
near Augusta, Ark.; and 

H.R.11718. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to construct a bridge across the 
Allegheny River. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I notice the gen- 
tleman does not call up the bill (H. R. 10895, Calendar No. 
421) granting the consent of Congress to the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River 
in the city of Minneapolis. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, the reason I did not call that 
bill up is because the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] 
said that he would object to it, and it is not my intention, as I 
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have said before, to call up any bills to which I know that there 
will be objection. 

Mr. ORUMPAOKER. And it is my understanding that the 
bill H. R. 11608 is not included. 

Mr. DENISON. No. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman any more bills to 
call up? 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6559) to 
provide for the construction of certain public buildings, and 
for other purposes. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate committees, 
as indicated below: 

S. 2312. An act for the rellef of Franklin Gum; to the Com- 
mittee on Milltary Affairs. 

S. 3928. An act authorizing the designation of an ex-officio 
commissioner for Alaska for each of the executive departments 
of the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

S. 4030. An act for the relief of Porter Bros. & Biffle and 
certain other citizens; to the Committee on Claims. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER BETWEEN THE STATES OF 
NEBRASKA AND SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 11719. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11719) to authorize the city of Niobrara, in the State 
of Nebraska, to construct a bridge across the Missourl River between 
the States of Nebraska and South Dakota. 


The Clerk read the amendment in lieu of the bill, as follows: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the Kansas- 
Nebraska-Dakota Highway Association, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Missouri River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation between a point at or near Niobrara, Knox 
County, Nebr., and a polnt opposite in the State of South Dakota, in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 
23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in 
this act. 

Sec, 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said city of Niobrara, 
its successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon 
lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real etate 
and other property needed for the location, ccnstruction, operation, 
and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed 
by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corpora- 
tions for bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate 
or other property is located, upon making just compensation there- 
for, to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, 
and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemna- 
tion and expropriation of property In such State, 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr, Speaker, I offer a committee amend- 
ment on behalf of the committee. There are some mistakes 
which I wish to correct. On page 2, line 18 strike out the 
words “ City of Niobrara” and insert in lieu thereof“ Kansas- 
Nebraska-Dakota Highway Association.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 7, after the word “city” strike out “City of 
Niobrara," and insert in lieu thereof“ Kansas-Nebraska-Dakota High- 
way Association.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 10089. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up a bill 
which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read the committee amendment in lieu of the bill, 
as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
Fred H. Furey, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, 
meintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto, and place and 
maintain thereon a flume or pipe In which to carry water for domestic 
and irrigation purposes across the Columbia River, at a point suitable 
to the Interests of navigation, within 1 mile upstream and 1 mile down- 
stream from the month of the Entiat River in Chelan County, State of 
Washington, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 13, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations 
contained In this act. 

Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, eitber the State of Washington, any political sub- 
division thereof within or adjoining which any part of such bridge Is 
located, or any two or more of them jolutly, may at any time acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its ap- 
proaches, and any interests in real property necessary therefor, by pur- 
chase or condemnation in accordance with the liws of such State gov- 
erning the acquisition of private property for public purposes by con- 
demnation. If at any time after the expiration of 15 years after the 
completion of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, the 
amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not Include 
good will, golng value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be 
limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge 
and its appronches, less a reasonable deduction for actual deprecia- 
tlon in value, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real 
property, (8) actual financing and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 per 
cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and its ap- 
pronches and acquiring such interest in real property, and (4) actual 
expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Src. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
hy any muniectpality or other political subdivision or subdivisions cf the 
State of Washington under the provisions of section 2 of this act, and 
if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so 
ndjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches and 
to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid for 
such bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reasonable 
charges, but within n period of not to exceed 15 years from the date 
of acquiring the same, After a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have been pro- 
vided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of 
tolls, or the rates of tolls shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide 
a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, 
repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its approaches. 
An accurate record of the amount paid for the bridge and ils approaches, 
the expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining the same, 
and of daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be availabie for the 
information of all persons interested. 

Src, 4. The said Fred H. Furey, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
nssigns, shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file 
with the Seeretury of War a sworn itemized statement showing the 
actual original cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the 
actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property neccessary therefor, 
and the actual financing and promotion cost. The Secretary of War 
may at any time within three years after the completion of such bridge 
investigute the actual cost of constructing the same, and for such 
purpose the said Fred H. Furey, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, shall make available all of his records in connection with the 
financing and the construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary 
of War, as to the actual original cost of the bridge, shall be con- 
clusiye, subject only to review In a court of equity for fraud or gross 
mistake. 

Sec, F. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this nct is hereby granted 
to Fred H. Furey, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, and 
any corporation to which or any person to whom such right, powers, 
and privileges may he sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall 
nequire the same by mortgage, foreclosure, or otherwise, is hereby 
anthorized and cmpowered to exercise the same as fully as though con- 
ferred herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec, 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a committee 
amendment to make a correction. Page 2, line 17, I move to 
strike out the figures “13 and insert “23,” and on page 3, line 
13, strike out the words “and promotion.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 17, strike out the figures “1913” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “1923,” and on page 8, line 13, strike out the 
words “and promotion.” - 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to he engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


DAMS IN NECHES RIVER, TEX. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 10931) 
and ask unanimous consent to substitute an identical Senate 
bill in place thereof. l 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute Senate biil (S. 3768) for the House 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

An act (S. 3768) granting the consent of Congress for the construction 
of dem or dams in Neches River, Tex. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Neches Canal Co., Beaumont Irrigating Co., the city of Beau- 
mout, Tex., and the city of Port Arthur, Tex., or any two or more of 
them jointly, to construct a dani or dams across the Neches River at 
points suitable to the interests of navigation above the city of Beau- 
mont, Tex.: Provided, That the work on such dams shall not be 
commenced until the plans therefor have been filed with and approved 
by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act Is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
to the substitution, I desire to ask, is this so-called dam bill 
a dam to be coustructed by a municipality or by some cor- 
poration? 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman is willing, I will let the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] explain that as he is inter- 
ested in it. 

Mr. BOX. The purpose of the dam is to protect the rice 
farmers from the backing up of salt water. 

Mr. SCHAFER. There is nothing in the bill to allow this 
dam to be coustructed for the purpose of having some private 
individual or corporation use the water for private purposes? 

Mr. BOX. That is not the purpose and it is not capable of 
being used in that manner. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will this interfere with navigation? 

Mr. BOX. The stream is called navigable but, in fact, 
is not navigable. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I recall the report of this committee states 
it is not a matter covered by Federal consent, but is entirely 
in the hands of the State. 

I find that the report of the War Department under date 
of April 13, 1896, states: 

The Neches River is, however, wholly in the State of Texas, and 
the dam can be authorized by State law and duly constructed, pro- 
vided the plans are submitted to and approved by the Chief of En- 
gineers— 


And so forth. The enactment of this measure, it appears, 
is therefore unnecessary. 

Mr. DENISON. By the act of Congress of 1899 we pro- 
vided that where the navigable portion of a river lies wholly 
within the State the bridge could be built with the authority 
of the State legislature, and it would not be necessary to come 
to Congress. But Members are frequently asked to get the 
consent of Congress to build these bridges because it can be 
done in that way more quickly than by going to the State 
legislature and getting an act of the legislature passed. 

Mr. CRAMTON, This would obviate action by the State? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman think that where we 
have grauted jurisdiction by act of Congress to the State we 
should, from time to time, break over and grant consent here? 

Mr. DENISON. It depends largely on when the State legis- 
lature meets. In some States the legislature will not mect for 
a year. 

Mr. BOX. 
another year. 

Mr. DENISON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Senate bill be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third rending of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


In this case the legislature will not meet for 
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A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate bill was 
passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MINN, 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ScArer] has withdrawn his objection to 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 10895, Calendar No, 421, 
I ask unanimous consent that that bill may be considered as 
having been engrossed and read a third time and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10895) granting the consent of Congress to the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of Wisconsin, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River in the city of Minneapolis, In the State of Minnesota 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Northern Pacific Railway Co., a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Wisconsin, and its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Mississippi River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation 
in the northeast quarter of section 15, township 29 north, range 24 
west of the fourth principal meridian, at Minneapolis, in the county of 
Hennepin, in the State of Minnesota, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
is this strictly a railroad bridge? Is there any possibility of 
the railroad building a double bridge, where they will charge 
toll for automobiles or foot traffic? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is no probability of 
that. There is an old bridge there that ought to be replaced. 
It is strictly a railroad bridge, and nothing else. That is not 
the purpose. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I shall not object, then. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


CLAIMS OF CERTAIN INDIAN TRIBES AND BANDS 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill H. R. 9270, Calendar No. 381, may retain 
its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 9270 may retain its 
place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CITIZEN BAND OF POTTAWATOMIE INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request 
with respect to the bill S. 1963, No, 401 on the calendar. And 
in that connection I want to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Suppose this bill were objected to and went 
off the calendar. Now, that it is replaced by unanimous con- 
sent, will it not require three objections to remove it? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(S. 1963) authorizing the Citizen Band of Pottawatomie In- 
dians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of Claims may 
retain its place on the calendar without prejudice. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman asks that it 
be passed over without prejudice I shall not object. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will ask unanimous consent. The gentle- 
man may object next time. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is objected to the second time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I haye already refiled it. It will not make 
any difference, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CORRECTIVE DEED IN NEW YORK CITY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9869) to authorize and empower the Secretary of the 
Treasury to accept a corrective deed to certain real estate in 
185 pale of New York for the use of the new post-office 
milding. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
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Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be reported. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would Uke to get some information as to what changes are 
to be made in this deed? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. There will be no changes made in the title. 
All these changes will be made in regard to the subsurface 
rights, where the post office joins in with the subterrancous 
tunnel that goes with the railroad, and they will be made in 
regard to letting in light and air. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Is this correction going to be made to give 
relief to the Government or to the railroad? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I took the matter up with the authori- 
ties of the city of New York, and I find that it does not in- 
trench on the rights of the city. 

Mr. SCHAFER. This is a reyalidating and legalizing act? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will it give the railroad corporation some 
additional benefit which it would not have if this act was not 
passed? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The gentleman should not 
worry about that anyway, because New York owns the subway. 

Mr. ELLIOTT, As I understand it, this merely gives them 
light and air for the benefit of everybody concerned with the 
business there. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Has the gentleman from New York gone 
into this matter? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I took it up with the corporation counsel, 

Mr. SCHAFER. And the gentleman thinks the bill is all 
right? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I shall not object, then, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of facilitating the use of 
tho new post-office building in the city of New York, which has been 
constructed upon land respecting which the Pennsylvania, New York & 
Long Island Railroad Co, reserved the use of the subsurface for its 
station and railway purposes, etc., as expressly authorized by the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other 
purposes,“ approved April 28, 1904 (33 Stat. L. p. 434), the Secretary 
of the Treasurer be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered to 
accept a corrective deed from the Pennsylvania, Tunnel & Terminal 
Railroad Co., successor in interest of said Pennsylvania, New York & 
Long Island Rallroad Co., satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Postmaster General, and the Attorney General, to define and adjust 
more specifically conditions respecting the use of the subsurface of said 
site by the Pennsylvania, Tunnel & Terminal Mailroad Co., for its sta- 
tion and rallroad purposes, the reservations to be made for light and 
air, and the details concerning the construction work on the post-office 
building which may affect the enjoyment of the use of the property by 
the United States and the said Pennsylvania, Tunnel & Terminal Rail- 
road Co., for thelr respective purposes: Provided, however, That said 
corrective deed shall not in any way affect the area of the site hereto- 
fore conyeyced, aud shall be without additional cost to the United 
States. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, line 3, strike out the word “Treasurer” and insert 
“ Treasury.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY TO THE CITY 
KOSH, WIS. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11353) to convey to the city of Oshkosh, Wis., certain 
Government property. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 18 
hereby, empowered and directed to convey, by usual quitelaim deed, to 
the city of Oshkosh, Wis., for street purposes and no other, that por- 
tion of the present post-office site in said city, 18 feet in width, and 
which extends along the north side of Washington Boulevard 94 feet 
west from the corner of Jefferson Avenue, said 18-foot strip being the 
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same portion of said site now desired by the city of Oshkosh for street 
purposes. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the words “ninety-four,” and insert the 
words “ ninety-five.” 

In line 11, after the word “purposes” insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing proviso: “ Provided, That the city of Oshkosh, Wis., shall grant 
an easement, or perpetual right, to allow the steps to the Federal 
buliding in said city to remain in thelr present position and be not 
interfered with.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was Inid on the table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VESSELS FOR THE COAST GUARD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5026) to provide for the construction of 10 vessels for 
the Coast Guard. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will 

Mr. HOCH. If the gentleman is determined to object, I 
do not want to take any time but I am quite sure if the gentle- 
apan understood the facts he would not object. 

Mr. SCHAFER. This bill provides for an expenditure out 
of the Federal Treasury of approximately $9,000,000 for addi- 
tional ships for the Coast Guard. 

Mr. HOCH. ‘This is an authorization, and I will say to the 
gentleman that it has been urgently needed for a number of 
years. The gentleman is familiar with the work of the Coast 
Guard, I am sure, and for five or six years every Secretary of 
the Treasury has pleaded for these boats. I will say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that this is not a rum-smuggling 
proposition. The President of the United States in his Budget 
message specially recommended that this proposition be care- 
fully considered, and I am sure if the gentleman from Wis- 
consin knew all the facts he would agree that there is need for 
this construction. 

Mr. SCHAFER. When was this recommended in the Budget 
messuge of the President? 

Mr. HOCH. This, as I say, has been recommended by every 
Secretary of the Treasury since 1920; and if the gentleman will 
look at the Budget message of this year, he will find that the 
President devotes a paragraph to this measure and recom- 
mends it as being an urgent matter. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Since 1920 these ships haye been urged for 
the Coast Guard, and I should think the President of the United 
States would have thought they were just as urgent as the rum- 
smuggling boats which were built within the last few years at 
a cost of millions of dollars. 

Mr. HOCH. Every Secretary of the Treasury—the Secretary 
of the Treasury having supervision of the Coast Guard—has 
urgently recominended this since 1920. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not think that a bill authorizing an 
appropriation of $9,000,000 out of the Treasury should be con- 
sidered on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. I think it should 
be given some consideration in view of the economy policy of 
the present administration, and I shall object. 


COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL OF THE COAST GUARD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10973) to readjust the commissioned personnel of the 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONFERENCE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 232) to provide for the expenses of delegates 
of the United States to the International Sanitary Conference to 
mect at Paris on May 10, 1926. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPRAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter], who had charge of the report on 
this resolution, is not present, so I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPBAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the resolution be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INDEMNITY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF NORWAY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1729) to authorize the payment of an indemnity to the Govern- 
ment of Norway on account of the losses sustained by the own- 
ers of the Norwegian bark Janna as a result of a collision 
between it and the U. S. S. Westwood. 

The Clerk read the title of the biil. 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid to the 
Government of Norway, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, as a matter of grace, and without reference to the ques- 
tion of liability therefor, as full indemnity for losses sustained by the 
owners of the Norwegian bark Janna, or any other parties pecuniarily 
interested, as a result of a collision between it and the U. S. S. West- 
wood on October 31, 1918, the sum of $45,978.36, as recommended by 
the President in his message of May 31, 1924, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
INDEMNITY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF SWEDEN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 1731) to authorize the payment of an indemnity to the 
Government of Sweden on account of losses sustained by the 
owners of the Swedish steamship Olivia as a result of a 
collision between it and the U. S. S. Lake St. Clair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby authorized to be paid to 
the Government of Sweden, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, as a matter of grace and without reference to 
the question of liability therefor, as full indemnity for the losses 
sustained by the owners of the Swedish steamship Olivia, or any other 
parties pecuniarily interested, as a result of a collision between it 
and the U. S. 8. Lake St. Clair on September 8, 1918, an amount 
equivalent to £7,672.2 on the date of the approval of this act, as 
recommended by the President in his message of May 31, 1924. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


INDEMNITY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF NORWAY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1732) to authorize the payment of an indemnity to the 
Government of Norway on account of the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian steamship John Blumer as a 
result of a collision between it and a barge in tow of the U. S. 
Army tug Britannia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid to 
the Government of Norway, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, ns a matter of grace, and without reference to 
the question of liability therefor, as full indemnity for the losses 
sustained by the ownera of the Norwegian steamship John Blumer, 
or any other parties pecuniarily interested, as a result of n collision 
between it and a barge in tow of the U. S. Army tug Britannia on 
January 9, 1921, the sum of $4,040.39, as recommended by the Fresi- 
dent in his message of May 31, 1924. 


The bill was ordered io be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF DENMARK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1733) to authorize the payment of an indemnity to the Gov- 
ernment of Denmark on account of losses sustained by the own- 
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ers of the Danish steamship Masnedsund as the result of col- 
lisions between it and the U. S. S. Siboney and the U. S. Army 
tug No. 21, at St. Nazaire, France. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid to the 
Government of Denmark, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, as a matter of grace and without reference to the 
question of lability therefor, as full indemnity for the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Danish steamship Masnedsund, or any other 
parties pecuniarily interested, as a result of collisions between it and 
the U. S. S. Siboney on November 12, 1918, and the U. S. Army 
tug No. 21 on November 15, 1918, at St. Nazaire, France, the sum of 
$4,772.07, as recommended by the President in his message of May 31, 
1924. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The motion to reconsider the voto by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 

ACCEPTANCE OF A SILYER SERVICE BY REAR ADMIRAL EDWIN A. 
ANDERSON f 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2822) authorizing Rear Admiral Edwin A. Anderson, United 
States Navy, retired, to accept the silver service tendered by 
the Government of Panama. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That Near Admiral Edwin A. Anderson, United 
States Navy, retired, is authorized to accept the silver service tendered 
to him by the Government of Panama, and the Department of State 1s 
authorized to deliver such silver service to the said Rear Admiral 
Edwin A. Anderson. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was luid on the table. 


SIEAMSIIP “ MADELEINE” 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11516) to authorize the payment of an indemnity to the Goy- 
ernment of France on account of losses sustained by the owners 
of the French steamship Madeleine as a result of a collision 
between it and the U. S. S. Kerwood. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object in 
order to ask a question. Has any member of the committee 
information as to whether or not the committee investigated to 
ascertain whether this ship was insured with an Insurance com- 
pany and whether or not an adjustment has been made if the 
ship is so Insured? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not on the committee, and I can 
only state, as a matter of law, that when damages are proved, 
it must be shown that there was actual damage. I am now 
talking about the law in an admiralty case. Just what the 
committee did, of course, I ean not inform the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I want to find out if this ship was insured 
with a private insurance Company and whether the owners have 
submitted their claim for damages to such insurance company, 
and whether the claim has been allowed and paid. I want to 
be sure, in other words, they are not going to obtain double 
payment of damages. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can not inform the gentleman about 
that, becanse I am not on the committee. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is in receipt of a letter from 
Albert Ward, United States attorney, at Indianapolis, with 
reference to the matter of the subpæna recently issued to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra]. The Chalr will 
refer the communication to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PAY OF SURGEONS OF THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 96) to authorize the President to pay to surgeons 
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employed on the Alaska Railroad such sums as may be due 
them under agreement with the Alaskan Engineering Commis- 
sion or the Alaska Railroad. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to objet. 
this resolution involves a state of facts that is not dear. The 
correspondence I have had with the Comptroller General does 
not give me the same understanding of the facts that the report 
of the committee and the report from the Interior Department 
in the committee report give me. It is a matter of a good deal 
of importance and I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp with reference to this bill by 
inserting the correspondence with the Comptroller General. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This bill proposes: 

That the President is hereby authorized to canse to be pald from 
hospital receipts or other funds of the Alaska Railroad the amounts 
heretofore or hereafter accruing to surgeons of the railroad under any 
agreements relating to fees collected in cases not entitled to free treat- 
ment under the hospital regulations of the railroad. 


In connection with the Alaska Railroad there is operated a 
hospital in which it is desirable that private cases be received, 
There was a contract with Doctor Beeson, in charge of the 
hospital, by which, in addition to his salary, he was permitted 
to retain three fourths of the fees for operations performed in 
the hospital in outside cases. When this came to the attention 
of the Comptroller General he permitted settlement on that 
basis up to the time the question was raised, amounting to 
$21,553.88, but did not approve for payment such fees after the 
time the question was raised, amounting to $12,331.21, during 
the period from June, 1922, to Murch, 1923. 

Under the bill before us paymeut of all amounts due anyone 
heretofore under those circumstances is authorized, and the 
way is opened for any agreements to be made hereafter by 
which the surgeon in charge, without regulation of the size of 
his fees, may retain 75 per cent of the fees for operations in 
private cases in a public institution. 

The report of the committee and the department report 
therein do not agree with my understanding of the facts. In 
the letter of January 7, 1926, from the Secretary of the Interior, 
set forth in the committee report, it is stated: 

The necessity for the proposed legislation arises through the difficulty 
of making a satisfactory arrangement for the employment of com- 
petent surgeons for the hospitals of the rallroad in Alaska, except under 
some plan by which the surgeons will share In the professional fees 
earned by them in pay cases; in fact, it has been necessary to allow 
the surgeons to retain the entire amount of the fees in certain classes 
of cases, for the reason that the rulings of the comptroller * * +, 


Again, it is stated in the committee report: 
The amount of money involyed, payment of which would be validated 
by the enactment of this joint resolution, is $2,734.89. 


These statements I called to the attention of the Comptroller 


General in the following letter: 
May 3, 1926. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL oF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: With reference to IT. J, Res. 96, concerning payment 
of fees to surgeons on the Alaska Rallroad: 

Inclosed please find copy of this resolution and report thereon. Also 
please see your letter of January 13, 1925, A-2899, and my letter of 
January 6, 1925, on this same subject. From the correspondence re- 
ferred to it appears that the amount in difference is $12,333.21 for fees 
covering the months of June, 1922, to March, 1923, inclusive. The 
report, however, page 6, states that the amount of money involved, the 
payment of which would be invalidated by the enactment of this resolu- 
tion, is $2,734.89. 

I will be very glad to be advised as to what the facts are as to this, 
Also please advise whether it is lawful for the department to permit a 
surgeon to make use of Government institutions and retain all of the 
fees, as the departinent states is now being done on the Alaska Rail- 
road, Also please advise what the practice is of the Government as to 
such institutions in other outlying portions of our country or posses- 
sions as to the division of fees or use of Government hospltals by the 
general public. 

Thanking you for any information on this ns early as may be con- 
venient, I am 

Yours sincerely, 

(Inclosures.) 


Louis C. CRAMTON, 


1926 CONGRESSIONAL 


In response I have the following statement from the Comp- 
troller General: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THR UNITED STATES, 
Washington, May 17, 1926. 
Hon, Lours C. Cramton, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Cramton: In compliance with request contained in 
your letter of May 3, 1926, relative to H, J. Res, 96, concerning pay- 
ment of fees to surgeons of the Alaska Railroad, I now have to advise 
you as follows: 

Relative to the sum of $2,734.89, which the committee report states 
would be validated by the joint resolution, this office has been unable 
to ascertain from its records what this sum covers, The amount of 
what the Secretary of the Interior designates as amounts earned, 
which were unpaid at the time of an appeal, to“ this office is, as you 
correctly state, $12,333.21. Inquiry of the Washington office of the 
Alaska Railroad obtains only the information that the sum of $2,734.89 
was probably furnished by the Alaska office. It would appear from 
what the past accounts disclose that the proposed act must neces- 
sarily validate a very much larger sum. 

Regarding your other questions: First, as to whether it is lawful 
for the department to permit a surgeon to make use of Government 
institutions and retain all the fees, as the department states is now 
being done by the Alaska Railroad, it is assumed that this question 
is premised upon existing laws, and upon that assumption is Is an- 
swered as follows: 

In the case of the surgeons of the Alaska Rallroad, they are medical 
officers of the United States, regularly receiving thelr compensation 
as such, and attached to Government hospitals, where from the pro- 
fessional and supposedly supervisory nature of the position, they are 
continuously in a status of a public employee. In accordance with the 
terms of such an engagement there appears to be required the duties 
usually pertalning to such an office, which duties as In part defined by 
the regulations of that service prescribed by Executive orders, clearly 
comprise as well the rendering of surgical or medical ald or treatment 
to private cases. It is thus eyident that all such professional service 
Is rendered by reason of the official position, and all fees recelved in 
consequence fre the result of the utilization of official position, time, 
and public property. It is not understood therefore how the receipts 
so obtained can be other than public funds. Such being the unde- 
niable fact it would seem mere sophistry to argue, as it has been in 
support of the Alaska case, that a private status attaches to such fees, 
so that all or any part may be collected and retained by such public 
officials for thelr personal use. Any public funds so obtained and re- 
tained must clearly constitute a form of compensation received by such 
officials, and the increase so received is subject to all the laws govern- 
ing public funds or official compensation. Thus, section 3617, Revised 
Statutes, provides that: 

“Sec. 3617. The gross amount of all moneys recelved from whatever 
source for the use of the United States, * „ shall be paid by 
the officer or agent receiving the same into the Treasury, at as early 
n day as practicable, without any abatement or deduction on account of 
salary, fees, costs, charges, expenses, or claim of any description 
whatever. * % 

The act of June 20, 1874, 18 Stat. 109, stipulates relative to addi- 
tional compensation— 

“SEC, 3. That no civil officer of the Government shall hereafter re- 
ceive any compensation or perquisites, directly or indirectly, from the 
‘Treasury or property of the United States beyond his salary or com- 
pensation allowed by la:? . 

Section 1765, Revised Statutes, further provides: 

“Src. 1765. No officer In any branch of the public service, or any 
other person whose salary, pay, or emoluments are fixed by law or 
regulations, shall receive any additional pay, extra allowance, or com- 
pensation, in any form whatever, for the disbursement of public money, 
or for any other service or duty whatever, unless the same is author- 
ized by law, and the appropriation therefor explicitly states that it is 
for such additional pay, extra allowance, or compensation.” 

The act of March 12, 1914, 38 Stat. 805, required the fixing of 
compensation of employees of the Alaska Railroad establishment by the 
President, and the compensations of the surgeons were fixed accord- 
ingly. This act further limits the amount of salary of any employee 
to $10,000, The compensation of all enrployees of the Government gen- 
erally are likewise so fixed, and the word “fixed” meaning a deter- 
mined, definite sum, the regolrements are violated by the allowance of 
an indefinite unlimited sum, Therefore it muy be said that in the 
absence of specific legislation operating as an exception to the existing 
laws, the allowance to any public officer or employee of Additional com- 
pensation or perquisites under the same or similar conditions pertaining 
to the surgeons of the Alaska Railroad is viewed as being unlawful, 
and it would be necessary to so rule upon any sums so N ag 
might appear in the accounts rendered this office, 

There is for consideration also in this connection the provision in the 
act of March 3, 1917, 39 Stat. 1106, which reads: 

“+ * * That on and after July 1, 1919, no Government official or 
employee shall receive any salary in connection with his services as 
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such an official or employee from any source other than the Govern- 
ment of the United States, except as may be contributed out of the 
treasury of any State, county, or municipality ; and no person, associa- 
tion, or corporation shall make any contribution to or in any way sup- 
plement the salary of any Government official or employee for the 
services performed by him for the Government of the United States. 
Any person violating any of the terms of this proviso shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than $1,000 or imprisonment for not less than six 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment as the court may de- 
termine.” 

It is of course a matter for the judgment of the Congress whether to 
substitute for a fixed, determinate compensation an unlimited allowance 
of fees in addition to the regular compensation. 

Answering your last question as to (a) what the practice is of the 
Government at such institutions In other outlying portions of our coun- 
try or possessions as to the division of fees, or (b) use of Government 
hospitals by the general public, you are informed us to (a) that there 
is nothing appearing In the accounts submitted to this office to indicate 
that any such practice is In operation at other public hospitals as 18 
said to now exist at the Alaska hospitals. It may be said, however, 
that such absence of evidence does not signify that some such practice 
may not exist, because through absence of an accounting in any manner 
for such receipts the accounts would not, as in the case of the Alaska 
accounts, so reflect the fact as to put this office on notice of the exist- 
ence of a practice which had been ruled to be unlawful. It is evident 
that the action of a department In fiagrantly so disregarding the rulings 
of this office nullifies its exercise of the powers conferred by the act of - 
July 31, 1894, as amended by the act of June 10, 1921, 42 Stat. 24, 
in an endeavor to safeguard the public funds by an authoritative 
determination of their lawful use under the existing statutes. 

As to question (b), supra, in the limited time it is only possible to 
make some informal inquiry as to the use of Government hospitals by 
the general public, and so far as can be learned there is no regular 
service rendered the public other than casual service of a special or 
emergency nature, except at the hospital of the Panama Canal. At this 
latter plaice all fees for such service appear to be accounted for as pub- 
He funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. R. McCarr, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


If the bill before us is to pass at all, it should be amended 
so as to put this situation on a proper basis for the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice to-day, retaining its place on the 
calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SOUTH JERSEY EXPOSITION, CAMDEN, N. J. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 230) authorizing the Treasury Department 
to participate in the South Jersey Exposition to be held in the 
city of Camden, N. J., in June, 1926. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to 
furnish an exhibit to the South Jersey Exposition at Camden, N. J., 
in June, 1926, consisting of a stamping press from the United States 
mint at Philadelphia, Pa., to demonstrate the process of turning out 
coins: Provided, That the loan of such exhibit shall be without ex- 
pense to the United States. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “June” and insert“ during the 
duration of the exposition in July, August, and September.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read: “ Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the Treasury Department to participate in the South Jersey 
Exposition to be held in the city of Camden, N. J.” 


AMENDMENT OF WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10772) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
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Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without Prejudice, retaining its place 
on the calendar, 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice, retaining its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I listened with a great deal of interest to my colleague's state- 
ment on the floor of the House in behalf of this bill when it 
was up on the last Consent Calendar day, and I was somewhat 
amazed near the closing of that session to hear her give a 
defense of our colleague, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Besa] 
for objecting to this bill, This is a good and a just bill, in which 
the disabled veterans are vitally interested, and I shall have to 
object to having it passed over. I think we should consider 
this legislation here right now and not pass the buck any 
more, and I will therefore object to having the bill passed over. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will. 

Mrs. ROGERS. I wish the gentleman would withhold his 
objection ; I think we can pass it on the next consent day. I am 
not satisfied with the figures from the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The figures ought not to enter into the con- 
sideration of this legislation as the lady’s speech indicated 
when she spoke for her bill and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bece] objected. I think this administration has been figuring 
the cost of veteran legislation too much, The administration 
always considers the drain on the Treasury when legislation 
comes before the House to take care of the disabled veterans 
who have borne the brunt of the war. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I am in sympathy with the gentleman's 
desire, but we have disposed of many bills to-day, and if this 
bill retains its place on the calendar it will be up in a place 
where we can reach it early and force the hand of anyone, but 
if pe gentleman objects It will go to the foot of the calendar 
again. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that I do not think we will have any better opportunity to pass 
it on next consent day than we have now, but in view of the 
gentleman’s statement I will withdraw my objection, sincerely 
hoping that those in control of the administration will curtail 
their drastic economy program when it comes to granting in- 
creased benefits to disabled veterans, They could very well 
save money if they would stop subsidizing the foreign govern- 
ments to the tune of billions of dollars in making the debt 
settlements. 

If the condition of the Treasury was considered when passing 
the foreign debt settlements and passing the tax reduction bill 
which reduced the income taxes in the high brackets and in- 
heritance taxes to an extraordinary degree, we would not now 
be confronted with the drain on the Treasury argument when 
considering legislation granting increased benefits to the dis- 
abled veterans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the lady 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SEQUOLA NATIONAL PARK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 9387) to revise the boundary of the Sequoia National 
Park, Calif., and to change the name of said park to Roosevelt- 
Sequoia National Park. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


SEWARD PENINSULA, ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 73) authorizing the improvement of the 
system of overland communication on the Seward Peninsula, 
Alaska, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, CRAMTON. I object. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, I un- 
derstood this bill was to be passed without prejudice. I think 
that was the understanding with the gentleman from Alaska 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I had an understanding with him as to the 
other bill, but not as to this, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think that was the understanding, 
and I ask that it be passed over without prejudice and retain 
its place on the calendar. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL from the Committee on Eurolled Bills re- 
ported that this day they hud presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 202. To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire and maintain dams in the Minnesota National Forest 
needed for the proper administration of the Government land 
and timber; 

H. R. 5242. To repeal the act approved January 27, 1922, 
providing for change of entry, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5627. For the relief of George Turner; 

H. R. 7482, To provide for conveyance of cortain lands in 
the State of Michigan for State park purposes; 

H. R. 8513. To extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the borough of 
Wilson in the county of Allegheny, Pa.; 

H. R. 8937. Permitting the sale of lot 9, 16.63 acres, in section 
31, township 2 south, range 17 west, in Bay County, Fla., to 
P. C. Black. 

H. R. 9037. Validating certain applications for and entries 
of Aste lands, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9371. For ae relief of Merritt W. Blair, of Abbott, 
Harding County, N. Mex., or his transferees; 

H. R. 10860. To authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dis- 
pose of certain lighthouse reservations, and to increase the 
efliciency of the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10896. To provide for transfer of jurisdiction over the 
Conduit Road in the District of Columbia, 

AMENDING THE JUDICIAL Cops 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5365) to amend the Judicial Code by adding a new 
section to be numbered 274D. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Reserving the right to object, this 
bill seeks to extend judicial power for the rendition of what 
is known as declaratory judgments. It extends the jurisdiction 
of an already overcrowded court, and I object to the considera- 
tion of the bill at this time. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDITS ACT OF 1923 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9268) to amend the agricultural credits act of 1923. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9268) to amend the agricultural credits act of 1923 


Be it enacted, cto., That the agricultural credits act of 1923 be, and 
the same is hereby, amended on page 10, In section 203 (a), at tho 
end of paragraph (C) in subdivision (1) by adding the words “or on 
agricultural crops belng grown for market," so that said paragraph 
(C) will read as follows: (C) Are secured at the time of discount, 
purchase, or acceptance by warehouse receipts or other like documents 
conveying or securing title to nonperishable and readily marketable 
agricultural products, or by chattel mortgages, or other like instru- 
ments conferring a first and paramount lien upon livestock which is 
being fattened for market. or on agricultural crops being grown for 
market. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO THE FARM LOAN ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9269) to amend paragraph 2 of section 7 of the farm 
loan act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That paragraph 2 of section 7 
farm loan act be amended to read as follows: 

“Every national farm-loan association shall elect, in the manner 
prescribed for the election of directors of national-banking associi- 
tions, a board of not less than five directors, who shall hold office 
for the same period as directors of national-banking associatious. 
It shall be the duty of said board of directors to choose, in such 
manner as they may prefer, a secretary and treasurer whose election 
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shall be approved by the board of directors of the Federal land bank 
of his district before he shall enter upon his duties, and who shall 
receive such compensation as said board of directors shall determine, 
The board of directors shall elect a president, a vice president, and 
a Joan committee of three members.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, Une 1, after the word “ by,“ strike out the words “the 
board of directors of,“ and in line 4, after the word “ determine,“ 
insert the words “subject to the approval of the Federal land bank of 
the district.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
Was laid on the table. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, submitted a report 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed. 


REGULATING SALE OF FEDERAL FARM-LOAN BONDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2606) to prohibit offering for sale as Federal farm-loan bonds 
any securities not issued under the terms of the farm loan 
act, to limit the use of the words“ Federal,” “ United States,” 
or “reserve,” or a combination of such words, to prohibit false 
advertising, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That no bank, banking association, trust company, 
corporation, association, firm, partnership, or person not organized 
under the provisions of the act of July 17, 1916, known as the Federal 
farm loan act, as amended, shall advertise or represent that it makes 
Federal farm loans or advertise or offer for sale as Federal farm-loan 
bonds any bond not issued under the provisions of the Federal farm 
loan act, or make nse of the word “ Federal” or the words “ United 
States” or any other word or words implying Government owner- 
ship, obligation, or supervision in advertising or offering for sale any 
bond, note, mortgage, or other security not issued by the Government 
of the United States or under the provisions of the said Federal farm 
loan act or some other act of Congress. 

Src. 2. That no bank, banking association, trust company, corpora- 
tion, association, firm, partnership, or perso? engaged in the banking, 
loan, building and loan, brokerage, factorage, insurance, indem- 
nity, or trust business shall use the word * Federal,’ the words 
“United States,” or the word “reserve,” or any combination of such 
words, as a portion of its corporate, firm, or trade name or title or of 
the name under which it does business: Provided, however, That the 
‘provisions of this section shali not apply to the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Federal Farm Loan Board, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, or any other department, bureau, or independent establish- 
ment of the Goyernment of the United States, nor to any Federal 
reserve bank, Federal lind bank, or Federal reserye agent, nor to the 
Federal Advisory Council, nor to any corporation organized under the 
laws of the United States, nor to any bank, banking association, trust 
company, corporation, association, firm, partnership, or person actually 
engaged in business under such name or title prior to the passage of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. That no bank, banking association, or trust company which 
is not a member of the Federal reserve system shall adyertise or 
represent In any way that it is a member of such system or publish or 
display any sign, symbol, or advertisement reasonably calculated to 
conyey the impression that it is a member of such system. 

Sec, 4. That any bank, banking association, trust company, Cor- 
poration, association, firm, or partnership violating any of the pro- 
visions of this act shal) be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be sub- 
ject to a fine of not exceeding $1,000. Any person violating any of 
the provisions of this act, or any oflicer of any bank, banking associa- 
tion, trust company, corporation, or association, or member of any 
firm or partnership violating any of the provisions of this act who 
participates in, or knowingly acquiesces in, such violations shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be subject to a fine of not exceed- 
ing $1,000 or imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both. Any such 
illegal use of such word or words, or any combination of such words, 
or any other violation of any of the provisions of this act, may be 
enjoined by the United States district court having jurisdiction, at the 
instance of any United States district attorney, any Federal land bank, 
joint-stock land bank, Federal reserve bank, or the Federal Farm Loan 
Board or the Federal Reserve Board. 
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Sec, 5. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act 
shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or inyalidate 
the remainder of this act, but shall be confined in its operation to the 
clause, sentence, paragraph or part thereof directly involved in the 
controversy in which such judgment shall haye been rendered. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. k 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


IMPROPER PRAOTICE BEFORE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 10735) to prevent fraud, deception, or improper practice 
in connection with business before the United States Patent 
Office, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the titie of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection for a moment? : 

Mr. SCHAFER. I think it would only take up unnecessary 
time. A bill of this character should not be considered on the 
Unanimous-Consent Calendar. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, my purpose is not to argue 
the merits of the bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Very well; Mr. Speaker, I reserve my objec- 
tion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to argue the 
merits of the bill, but I think that I should make something of 
a statement with reference to it, because certain statements 
have been sent broadcast to Members of the House which would 
appear to question my integrity in connection with the bill. I 
think perhaps I would be entitled to recognition on a question 
of personal privilege. All Members except myself haye received 
these statements from time to time. They have not been sent 
to me, but have been given to me through the courtesy of my 
colleagues. They come from a man named Rice. I do not 
desire to discuss him or express any opinion concerning him or 
his judgment or motiyes. In one of the circulars there is the 
statement to which I shall pay attention, and it is the only one 
to which I shall pay attention. That statement says: 


Mr. Cramton’s H. R. 10735 is designed to make Rice a felon for 
telling the truth. 


The effect of that statement is that I haye introduced a bill 
for the purpose of punishing Mr. Rice; and not only that, but 
for the purpose of punishing because he tells the truth, some- 
thing that ought to be praised in any event. The bill in ques- 
tion was introduced by me when I had never heard of Mr. 
Rice. I think I ean say this, that Mr. Rice entirely overesti- 
mates his importance in the general scheme of things. The 
bill arose through this situation: A poor man in my district, 
who made his living by peddling patent medicines and soaps 
among the farmers, thought he had a patentable idea, as a 
great many people have heretofore thought. His idea was to 
patent a silo filler. He was led on by an ambition to per- 
fect and get a patent and sell it for enough to send his daugh- 
ter to college, all of which is very landable. When you go 
to hire a patent lawyer the average individual throughout the 
country does not have the personal contact with him that he 
does when he is hiring a lawyer to represent him in a civil 
law suit, and therefore many people rely on firms they never 
see and are led to do business with them throngh advertise- 
ments. This man saw an advertisement in a newspaper of an 
institution which, I think, is called the National Institute of 
Inyentors, which claimed to be a kind of philanthropie organi- 
zation that wanted to help inventors. He intrusted his busi- 
ness to them, and before they got through with him this poor 
man, who was seeking to send his daughter to college, turned 
over to them $1,500 and did not even have a patent. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
short question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Are there not thousands of people who try 
to get a patent and spend money and who do not get patents? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I do not want to make an argumentative 
statement, I am telling the history of this bill, which Mr. 
Rice says I introduced to punish him.. This man paid $1,500 
into this institution, which would have pretty nearly put his 
daughter through college. They got him to file applications 
for patents in countries that never heard of a silo and to pay 
several hundred dollars for building an alleged model. They 
eyen got him to subscribe $10 for a monument for the head 
of the grafting organization into whose clutches he fell. When 
I got hold of the thing I found the mess that he was in and, 
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further, that he was doing business with an organization over 
which the Bureau of Patents had no control. This institution 
could not practice before the bureau. There was no law really 
to reach them or to punish them. They turned the actual 
handling of the case over to a lawyer, and when you spoke 
to him he insisted that he had not received all of this money, 
that he only received a proper amount and hud done his busi- 
ness properly. 

So it came about that I asked the Commissioner of Patents 
about It to see if there was not some way to protect the poor 
people of this country from such gouging as that. They said 
that they had their troubles of that kind, and hence they 
thought there ought to be legislation. They complied with my 
request that they draft the bill for me. The bill was drafted 
and I introduced it. Then when it came for a hearing before 
the committee there sprang up these gentlemen who have been 
pinched in their relations with the Patent Office and insisted I 
was hitting at them. The prime purpose of this bill—and in the 
last Congress and in this it has been favorably reported by the 
Committee on Patents—the purpose of the bill is to provide 
that nobody can solicit business before the Patent Office who has 
not the authority to handle the business themselyes before the 
Patent Office. 

Mr. SCHAFER. 
up a statement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not think the gentleman can clear up 
my statement, if the gentleman will permit me to say. The 
purpose of the bill is to provide that they can not solicit business 
unless they can handle it themselves, and the Commissioner of 
Patents already has authority to discipline those who act in a 
fraudulent way before his office. I am not asking this bill be 
considered now. But I do protest against some man who, of at 
least questionable judgment—1 will not go further—is spreading 
through the membership of this House unfounded charges about 
the motives that inspire a bill that is being considered by this 
House. The bill aims to protect your constituents and my con- 
stituents from unprincipaled gouging by crooks, shrouding 
themselves about with the cloak of philanthrophy and then prey- 
ing upon people who never have seen them and can not see 
them. I hope the bill will have an opportunity to come before 
this House in a way that it can receive full consideration and 
the approval of the House. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order for one minute on the subject which my col- 
league from Michigan [Mr. Cramroxn] has just been discussing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speuker, the gentleman has stated that 
this bill has for its purpose the protection of people from these 
fraudulent advertisers, that it is necessary to pass this bill in 
order to give this protection. I respectfully differ with the 
gentleman and say that it is not necessary to pass this legisla- 
tion to protect people from being exploited by fraudulent ad- 
vertiser® I think the gentleman will agree with me that there 
is suflicient law on the statute books now in reference to use 
of the mails to defraud which would cover this case. If the 
man whom the gentleman stated has lost $1,500 has been ex- 
ploited, I would suggest if that gentleman was exploited he 
could have proceeded to the proper law enforcement authori- 
ties and had action brought against this organization which 
exploited him, as we are told, in violation of the postal laws 
and regulations, y 

Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPRAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman yield to me a moment? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I have not any more time. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. It requires three objections. 
jection to the request? 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

AMENDING THE JUDICIAL CODE 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to Calendar No. 457 (H. R. 5365). At the time 
the bill was before the House I objected, thinking it might 
increase the congestion of our overcrowded docket. I under- 
stand that the purpose of the bill is just the reverse, and I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
go back to Calendar No. 457. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The bill has been reported. 


Will the gentleman yield? Simply to clear 


Is there ob- 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was luid on the table. 


MEMORIAL TO VIRGINIA DARE 

Mr. LUCE rose. 

The SPEAKER. The 
recognized, 

Mr. LUCE, Mr. Speaker, because of its emergency nature, 
which was explained to the Chair by my colleague from the 
Committee on the Library who has charge of the bill, I ask 
unanimous consent to take up out of order the bill H. R. 5683, 
No. 529 on the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to consider House bill 5683. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the Dill by title. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPRAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bim (H, R. 5683) authorizing the appropriation of $10,000 for the 
erection of a monument or other form of memorial at Sir Walter 
Raleigh Fort on Roanoke Island, N. C., to Virginia Dare, the first 
child of English parentage to be born in America 
Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as 

may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of the Secretary of War, in the erection 
of a monument or other form of memorial nt Sir Walter Ralelgn Fort 
on Roanoke Island, N. C., in memory of Virginia Dare, who was born 
there on August 18, 1587, and who was the first child of English 
parentage to be born in America, 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out “$10,000” and insert “ $2,500." In line 6, 
strike out “ monument or other form of memorial” and insert in lieu 
thereof “tablet or marker.“ 

Amend the title. 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, by a typographical error the 
amendment to the title does not read “ $2,500," as it should. 
I ask unanimous consent that the title should be amended to 
read “ $2,500.” 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to amend the title as indicated. Is there 
objection? A 

Thero was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will state that it is not the 
general practice of the Chair to recognize gentlemen to call up 
bills out of the regular order unless the Chair is. convinced 
that it is a question of time and urgency. Im this case the 
Chair is conyinced of that, and on that ground the gentleman 
justified his request. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT LANSING, IOWA 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 10857) granting the consent of Congress to the Inter- 
state Bridge Co., of Lansing, Towa, to construct a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Lansing. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto acrosa the Missis- 
sippi River at a point suitable to the interests of navigution between 
a point at or near Lansing, Allamakee County, Iowa, and a point 
opposite in the State of Wisconsin, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 13, 1906, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this act. 
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SEC. 2. There is herehy conferred upon the Interstate Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands 
and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other 
property needed for the location, construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of such bridge and its approaches and terminals, ns are pos- 
sessed by railroad corporations for railrond purposes or by bridge 
corporations for bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate 
or other property is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, 
to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and 
the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation and 
expropriation of property in such State, 

Sec. 3. The said Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such 
bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be legal rates until changed 
by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the act of 
March 23, 1926. = 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Iowa, the State of Wisconsin, 
finy political subdivision of elther of such States, within or adjoining 
which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more of them 
jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and 
interest in such bridge and its appronches, and any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in ac- 
cordance with the laws of either of such States governing the acquisi- 
tion of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the expiration of 15 years after the completion of such 
bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shali not include good will, going value, 
or prespective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less 
a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value, (2) the actual 
cost of acquiring such interests in real property, (3) actual financing 
and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 per centum of the sum of the cost 
of constructing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such in- 
terest in real property, and (4) actual expenditures for necessary 
improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the States 
or political subdivisions thereof as provided in section 4 of this act, 
and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, to 
pay an adequate return on the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking 
fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor us soon as possible 
under reasonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 20 years 
from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient 
to pay the cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have 
been provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated 
free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to 
proyide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper 
care, repair, maintenance, und operation of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches. An accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring the 
bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, 
nnd maintaining the same, and of the dally tolls collected shall be 
kept and shall be available for the information of all persons Interested. 

Sec. 6. The Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, shall 
within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file with the Secre- 
tary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the actual original 
cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the actual cost 
of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and the 
actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, at 
any time within three years after the completion of such bridge, in- 
vestigate the actual cost of constructing the same and for such pur- 
pose the said Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns shall 
mike available all of its records In connection with the financing and 
the construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to 
the actual original cost of the bridge shall be conclusive, subject only 
to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec, 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act, is hereby granted 
to the Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, and any cor- 
poration to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred 
herein directly upon such corporation or person, 

Suc. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VESSELS FOR THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in regard to the bill H. R. 
5026, to which I objected, I have investigated the matter and I 
have received further information, and I do not desire to 
object to the consideration of the bill at this time. 

The SPBAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to return to Calendar No, 429, H. R. 5026, to 
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provide for the construction of 10 vessels for the Coast Guard. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to have some one in charge of this bill make an 
explanation of the contemplated cost. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I understand that approximately 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the gentleman that that 
type of cutters costs approximately $900,000. These vessels 
are not required for the enforcement of prohibition. They are 
vessels that were planned some years ago to be used in the regu- 
lar cutter service. My interest in the matter lies in the fact 
that I hope one of these boats will be placed in Alaskan waters, 
where we have an exposed coast and where frequent ship- 
wrecks occur. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. We have several hundred destroyers that 
are tied up in the Navy and not used. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Those are not adapted to this kind of 
work. These must be equipped for heavy storms such as pre- 
yail on those coasts of the Pacific. 

Mr. MeCLINTIC., Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5026) to provide for the construction of 10 vessels for 
the Coast Guard 
Be it enacted, cto., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $9,000,000, to be expended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the construction and equipment of 10 Coast Guard 
cutters, to be designed and equipped for Coast Guard duties, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT LANSING, IOWA 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bridge bill (H. R. 
10857) granting the consent of Congress to the Interstate 
Bridge Co., of Lansing, Iowa, to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Lansing, just a few minutes ago reported 
by the Clerk, will be considered. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL OF THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call up the bill II. R. 
10973, No. 430 on the Consent Calendar. The objection to it 
has been withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to return to House bill 10978, to readjust the 
commissioned persennel of the Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10973) to readjust the commissioned personnel of the 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after July 1, 1926, the number of 
regular commissioned officers, other than chief warrant officers, author- 
ized in the Coast Guard shall be 340, distributed in grades as follows: 
One commandant, 15 captains, 85 commanders, 71 lieutenant com- 
manders, 66 lieutenants, and 85 lieutenants (junior grade) and ensigns, 
1 engineer in chief, 8 captains (engineering), 11 commanders (engineer- 
ing), and 28 lieutenant commanders (engineering), 5 constructors, and 
14 district commanders. 

Sec, 2. That on and after July 1, 1926, the number of temporary 
commissioned officers authorized in the Coast Guard shall be 115, dis- 
tributed in grades as follows: Fifty lleutenants and 65 lieutenants 
(junior grade) and ensigns of the line, and after that date no more 
temporary officers shall be appointed in the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander or above, 

Sec. 3. That all lieutenants (engineering) not holding temporary 
nppointments as lieutenant commanders (engineering), all lieutenants 
(junior grade) (engineering) and all ensigns (engineering), both regu- 
lar and temporary, who are in the Coast Guard on July 1, 1926, shall 
be transferred to the line of the Coast Guard and shall be commissioned 
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accordingly, the regular engincer officers to become regular line officers 
and temporary engineer officers to become temporary line officers, re- 
spectively. Engincer officers thus transferred shall take precedence 
with line officers in the grades to which transferred in accordance with 
total length of continuous commissioned service in the Coast Guard. 
All cadet engineers who are in the service on July 1, 1926, shall be 
appointed cadets of the Une as of that date, and service as cadet 
engineer shall be counted as cadet service, 

Sec. 4. That a vacancy occurring at the bottom of the list of com- 
missloned engineer officers after July 1, 1926, may or may not be 
filled, in the discretion of the President, in accordance with the exist- 
ing needs of the service for engineer officers. If such a vacancy is 
filled, it shall be filled by promotion of the senior regular officer of 
the next lower grade of the line who applies for such promotion and 
who demonstrates his entire fitness therefor in the manner provided 
in section 3 of the act approved January 12, 1923. If such a vacancy 
is not filled within a period of six months after its occurrence, it 
shall accrue to the corresponding grade of the line and shall increase 
the number of officers of such corresponding grade of the line as 
authorized in section 1 of this act accordingly, but shall not increase 
the total number of commissioned line and engineer officers combined 
as authorized by this act. 

Sec. 5. That the President is authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, temporary commissioned officers to be 
commissioned officers in the regular Coast Guard in grades not aboye 
lieutenant: Provided, That no temporary officer shall be appointed a 
regular commissioned officer until his entire fitness for such appoint- 
ment has been established to the satisfaction of a board of commis- 
sioned officers of the Coast Guard appointed by the President, and 
until he has been pronounced physically qualified by a board of medical 
officers: Provided further, That temporary officers who may be thus 
commissioned in the regular Coast Guard shall take rank in the 
gtades in which they are appointed in accordance with the dates of 
their commissions as regular officers. 

Src. 6. That on and after the date of the passage of this act the 
number of cadets in the Coast Guard shall be such as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may from time to time determine as necessary for 
the needs of the service. Appointments to cadetships shall be made 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall determine age limits, methods of selection of applicants, and 
all other matters affecting such appointments. Cadets shall serve 
two years, three years, or four years, as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may determine from time to time in accordance with the needs of the 
service, before being eligible to be commissioned as ensigus. 

Src. 7. That hereafter no officer shall be promoted to lieutenant 
commander or to Heutenant commander (engineering) who has had 
less than eight years’ commissioned service, regular or temporary, in 
the Coast Guard. On and after September 1, 1026, no officer shall be 
promoted in the regular Coast Guard from lientenant (junior grade) 
to lieutenant until he shall have served at least two years as a lieu- 
tenant (Junior grade) in the regular service. Subsequent to the pas- 
sage of this act and continning until June 30, 1931, an ensign may 
be promoted to lieutenant (junior grade) after two years’ service as an 
ensign; on and after July 1, 1931, an ensign shall be required to com- 
plete three years’ service in his grade, after which he shall be eligible 
for promotion to the next higher grade, without regard to the number 
already in that higher grade. 

Sec. 8. That a constructor, upon original appointment as such, shall 
have the rank, pay, and allowances of a lleutenant. An original ap- 
pointment as constructor shall be made under regulations prescribed by 
the President from the list of commissioned officers of the Coast Guard 
or from civil life and shall be for a probationary period of two years, 
and prior to the explration of such probationary period of service the 
fitness of the oflicer who has thus served shall be passed upon by a 
board of commissioned officers of the Coast Guard appointed by the 
President. If the board finds that the officer is in all respects fitted to 
be a constructor in the Const Guard, he may be regularly appointed a 
constructor to rank from the date of his original probationary appoint- 
ment: Provided, That no person shall receive an original probationary 
appointment as constructor who is more than 30 years of aze. 

Sec. 9. That the title “district superintendent” is hereby changed 
to “ district commander,” and all laws applicable to district superintend- 
ents shall apply to district commanders except as modified by the pro- 
visions of this section. A district commander of less than 10 years’ 
commissioned service shall haye the rank, pay, and allowances of a lieu- 
tenant, and after 10 years’ commissioned service shall have the rank, 
pay, and allowances of a lleutenant commander. An original appoint- 
ment as district commander shall be made under regulations prescribed 
by the President from the warrant or chief petty officers of the Coast 
Guard: Provided, That the proviso “ That the district superintendents 
shall be chief officers and first in authority in their respective districts, 
subject to the authority of the captain commandant,” contained in sec- 
tion 4 of the act approved January 28, 1915, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 10. That all temporary chief warrant officers who are in the 
Coast Guard on July 1, 1926, shall be transferred to the regular Coast 
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Guard as chief warrant officers as of that date and shall be commis- 
sioned accordingly. Under such regulations as he may prescribe the 
President is authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and conser¢ 
of the Senate, chief warrant officers of the Coast Guard from the per 
manent Het of warrant officers of the Coast Guard as the needs of the 
service may require, and such chief warrant officers shall receive the 
same pay, allowances, and benefits as commissioned warrant officers of 
the Navy of like length of service: Provided, That no warrant officer 
shall suffer a reduction in pay or allowances on account of bis appoint- 
ment as a chief warrant officer under the provisions of this section. 

Src. 11. That Coast Guard personnel may be trained at naval train- 
lug stations and instructed at schools maintained by the Navy, and the 
pro rata cost of such training or instruction may be borne by Coast 
Guard appropriations, and the proper Navy appropriations may be 
credited accordingly. 

Sec. 12. That the provision contained in the act making appropria- 
tions for the sundry clvil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1909, and for other purposes, approved May 27, 1908 
(35 Stat. L. p. 321), which reada: “ Hereafter the pay of surfmen in 
the Life Saving Service shail be computed according to the number of 
days in each month, respectively, and not as required by section 6 of the 
act of June 30, 1906, making appropriations for the sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907," be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 13, That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to 
reduce the rank, pay, or allowances of any commissioned officer of the 
Coast Guard as now provided by law. 

Sec. 14. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act are hereby repealed. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the biil. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


THE MEMORIAL TO VIRGINIA DARE 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the bill H. R. 5683, just 
pussed. 

The SPEAKER. 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I deeply appreciate the courtesy 
you have shown me by permitting this bill to be called up out 
of order. It seeks to commemorate an important event in the 
history of the Nation. It was the first attempt of the English 
to colonize a new empire; and though they failed temporarily, 
they laid the foundation for a permanent settlement at James- 
town 23 years later and insured English dominion in America. 
The history of the first attempt made by Englishmen to settle 
this country, the birth of the first child of English parentage 
on this soil, and the unsolved fate of the men and women who 
crossed uncharted seas and attempted to establish a new civi- 
lization is therefore the beginning of American history. While 
the Spaniards many years before had explored Florida, and 
while there had been a French settlement in South Carolina 
in 1564 which had been put to the sword, all of the expanse 
between Canada and Florida was an unbroken wilderness. 
When the flag of England was raised for the first time on 
Roanoke Island, N. C., it was the first step in a series of events 
of the utmost consequence to mankind. Fortunate indeed was 
it for America and for humanity that this first lodgment on 
our stormy coast was by a race ardently attached to freedom 
and personal liberty and trained to the usages and customs of 
the realm of Engiand. 

RALFIGH’S FIRST EXPEDITION 

On Lady Day, March 25, 1584, Queen Elizabeth granted Ict- 

ters patent to her favorite courtier, Sir Walter Raleigh— 


for the discovering and plating of new lands and countries, to continue 
the space of six years and no more. 


These letters patent conferred upon him— 


all prerogatives, commodities, jurisdictions, royalties, privileges, fron- 
chises, and preeminences thereto or thereabouts, both by sca and land, 
whatsoever we by our letters patent may grant, and as we or any of 
our noble progenitors have heretofore granted to any person or per- 
sons, bodies politique or corporate, 


Two vessels were equipped and sent out under command of 
those great explorers, M. Philip Amadas and M. Arthur Bar- 
lowe, the latter of whom wrote an account of the expedition 
for— 


Sir Walter Raleigh, knight, at whose charge and airection the said 
voyage was set forth, 


Is there objection to the gentleman's 
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The 27th day of April, in the year of our redemption 1584— 


Barlowe celates— 


we departed the west of England with two barks well furnished with 
men and victuals. * * * ‘The tenth of Muy we arrived at the 
Canaries, and the tenth of June in this present yeere we were fallen 
with the Islands of the West Indies, keeping a more southeasterly 
course than was needful, because we doubted that the current of the 
Bay of Mexico, disbogging betweene the Cape of Florida and Havana, 
had been of greater force than afterwards we found it to be * “. 

The second of July, we found shole water, wher we smelt so sweet, 
and so strong a smel, as if we had bene in the midst of some delicate 
garden abounding with all kinds of odoriferous flowers, by which we 
were assured that the laud could not be farre distant; and keeping 
good watch, and bearing but slack salle, the fourth of the same moneth 
we arrived upon the coast, which we supposed to be a continent and 
firme lande, and we sayled along the same a hundred and twentie 
English miles before we could finde any entrance or river issuing into 
the sea. ‘The first that appeared unto we, we entred * “ and 
cast anker about three harquebuz-shot within the haven's mouth on 
the left hand of the same; and after thankes given to God for our 
safe arriyall thither, we manned our boats, and went to view the 
land next adjoining, and to take possession of the same, in the right 
of the Qucene’s most excellent Majestie. 


Entering at New Inlet or Trinity Harbor, they anchored not 
far from Roanoke Island. 

* © © Wee came to an island which they call Raonoak, distant 
from the harbour by which we entered seven leagues; and at the north 
end thereof was a village of nine houses, built of cedar, and fortified 
round about with sharpe trees, to keep out their enemies, and the 
entrance into it made like a turne pike very artificially; when we came 
towardes it, standing neere unto the water's side, the wife of Granga- 
nimo, the King's brother, came running out to meete us very cheer- 
fully and friendly * * * ; some of her people she commanded to 
drawe our boate on shore * ; others she appointed to carry 
us on their backs to the dry ground, and others to bring our oares into 
the house for fear of stealing. * * * 


These first explorers remained only two months on Roanoke 
Island and reached England again “about the middest of Sep- 
tember,” taking with them two of the native Indians, Wanchese 
and Manteo. 

RALEIGH’S SECOND EXPEDITION 


On April 9, 1585, Raleigh's second expedition set sail from 
Plymouth under command of Sir Richard Grenville. On June 
the 23d they came near shipwreck “on a beach called the 
Cape of Feare.” On the 26th they came to anchor at Woco- 
kon (Ocracoke), and on July 3 they announced their arrival 
to Wingina (Indian Chief) at Roanoak. On the 27th the ships 
anchored at Hatorask and there rested. On August 25 Sir 
Richard sailed for England, leaving the colony under the 
government of Ralph Lane—by whom an account of the expedi- 
tion was written and sent to Sir Walter Raleigh. 

On September 3, 1585, Governor Lane wrote to Richard 
Hakluyt from the New Fort in Virginia,” which he had 
erected on the site of the fortified Indian village found there 
by Amadas and Barlowe. In those early days this settlement 
was called Manteo, but was later known as Fort Raleigh. 
He had planned to change the site of the colony to a better 
location, but the hostility of the Indians rendered all efforts 
to that end futile. ‘Their situation became finally so pre- 
carious that the colonists departed in the following year for 
England with Sir Francis Drake, when the latter, on— 
his prosperous returne from the sacking of Sant Domingo, Cartagena, 
and Saint Augustine, determined in his way homeward to visit his 
countrymen, the English colony then remaining in Virginia. 


About 14 days after their departure Sir Richard Grenville, 
general of Virginia, arrived at Hatorask; hearing no news 
of the colony snd finding the places which they inhabited 
desolate—yet unwilling to lose possession of the country—he 
landed 15 men on “the Isle of Roanoak" and furnished them 
“ plentifully with all manner of provisions for two yeeres.” 

RALEIGHU’S THIRD EXPEDITION 

In the year 1587, Sir Walter Raleigh— 


intending to perseyere in the planting of his countrey of Virginia, 
prepared a new colony of one hundred and fiftie men to be sent thither, 
under charge of John White, whom he appointed governor, and also 
-appointed unto him twelve assistants, unto whom he gave a charter, 
and incorporated them by the name of governour and assistants of the 
citie of Ralegh in Virginia. 


It is well, Mr. Speaker, to call the names in this House of 
these men and women of a sturdy race, who blazed the wilder- 
ness, and who endured hardships and privations to build a 
civilization. The names of all the men, women, and children 
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who safely arrived on Roanoke Ishind and remained there In 
1587 to inhabit it are— 


John White, Roger Bailey, Ananias Dare, Chrystopher Cooper, Thomas 
Stevens, John Sampson, Clement Taylor, William Sole, John Cotsmur, 
Humphrey Newton, Thomas Colman, Thomas Gramme, Thomas Butler, 
Edward Powell, John Burdon, James Hinde, Jobn Bright, William 
Dutton, Maurice Allen, William Waters, Richard Arthur, John Chap- 
man, William Clement, Robert Little, Hugh Tayler, Hugh Wildye, 
Lewis Wotton, Michael Bishop, Henry Rufovte, Henry Dorrell, Henry 
Mylton, Thomas Harris, Hugh Pattenson, Martin Sutton, John Farre, 
John Bridger, Griffin Jones, Richard Shabedge, James Lasie, John 
Cheven, Thomas Hewet, William Berde, Henry Brown, Richard Tomp- 
kins, Charles Florrie, Henry’ Payne, William Nichols, John Borden, 
Thomas Ellis, William Browne, Dionys. Harvie, Roger Pratt, George 
Howe, Simon Fernando, Nicholas Johnson, Thomas Warner, Anthony 
Cage, John Jones, William Willes, John Brooke, Cuthbert White, John 
Wyles, Bryan Wyles, Thomas Vhevyens, Mark Bennett, John Gibbes, John 
Stillman, Robert Wilkinson, John Tydway, Ambrose Viccars, Edmund 
English, Thomas Topan, Henry Berry, Richard Berry, John Spendlove, 
John Hemington, George Martyn, Michael Myllet, Thomas Smith, Rich- 
ard Kemme, Thomas Harris, Richard Taverner, John Earnest, Henry 
Johnson, John Starte, Richard Darige, William Lucas, Arnold Archand, 
John Wright, Thomas Scott, and Peter Little. 

WOMEN 


Eleanor Dare, Winifred Powell, Elizabeth Glane, Alice Chapman, 
Margaret Lawrence, Rose Payne, Margery Harvie, Joyce Archard, Jane 
Pierce, Emma Merimoth, Joan Warren, Elizabeth Vicears, Agnes Wood, 
Jane Jones, Audry Tappan, Colman, and Jane Mannering. 


BOYS AND CHILDREN 


John Sampson, Robert Archard, George Howe, Robert Ellis, Thomas 
Humphrey, John Pratt, Ambrose Viccars, Thomas Smart, and William 
Wythers. 


CHILDREN BORN IN VIRGINIA 


Virginia Dare and Harvie. 
(John White and Simon Fernando returned to England and George 
Howe was murdered.) 


On July 22 these colonists arrived at Hatorask; the governor, 
with 40 of his best men, went aboard his pinnace, intending to 
pass up to Roanoak forthwith and seek those 15 men whom 
Sir Richard had left there the year before. At sunset the same 
day they went ashore, and the next day they walked to the 
north end of the island, where Lane had built his fort, but 
found no signs of the 15 men. The fort was razed, but all of 
the houses were standing unhurt— 


saying that the neather roomes of them and also of the forte wera 
overgrown with melons, and deere within them were feeding. * * * 
The same day order was given for the repayring of those houses, and 
* > * to make other new cottages. 


Thus the colonists set to work to rebuild the fort and make 
for themselves an English home. 

On the 18th of August, 1587, the Indian Manteo, who had 
returned with the expedition from his visit to England, was 
christened in Roanoak and called lord thereof and of Dasa- 
monguepeuk in reward of his faithful service. This consti- 
tutes the first known record of Christian baptism on the 
American Continent. 


VIRGINIA DATE 


On the 18th of August, 1587, Eleanor, daughter of Governor 
White, and wife to Ananias Dare, gare birth to a daughter in 
Roanoak. The baby 


was christened the Sunday following, and because this child was the 
first Christian borne in Virginia, shee was named Virginia. 


This is the record of Virginia Dare’s birth. All historians 
mention her as the first child born in this country of English 
parents, The baptism of Manteo and of the first Anglo-Ameri- 
can child are the beginnings of the life of the English church 
in the New World. 


(1) The Second Colonie, Hakluyt’s Early Voyages, 
Discoveries of the English Nation (V. III, p. 845). 

(2) Daves, Edward Graham, Raleigh's New Fort in Virginia, 1586 
(pp. 457-468). 

(3) Eggleston, Edward, Household History of the United States 
(pp. 18-19). 

(4) Ashe's History of North Carolina (v. I). 


THE LOST COLONY 


On account of the pressing need for other supplies it was 
decided that Governor White should return with the fleet, so 
he embarked for England on August 27. It was agreed that 
if during his absence the colony was forced to move, that the 
place of their destination should be caryed on a tree near the 
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fort, and should they be in distress a small cross would be 
earyed over that word. When the colonists receded from 
White’s view as he left the shores of Roanoke Island they 
passed from the domain of history, and all we know is that 
misfortune and distress overtook them and that they miserably 
perished, their sad fate being one of those deplorable sacrifices 
that have always attended the accomplishment of great human 
purposes. 

Governor White, delayed by the Spanish wars, did not return 
to Roanoke Island until 1591, and, writing to Richard Hakluyt, 
he gives the following account of his return: 


Our boats and all things fitted * * „ we put of for Hatorask. 
being the number of 19 persons In both boats, but before we conld get 
to the place where our planters were left it was so exceedingly darke 
that we overshot the place a quarter of n mile, There we espied toward 
the north end of the island the light of a great fire thorow the woods. 
Right over agninst it we let fall our grapnel neere the shore and 
sotinded with n trumpet a call and afterwardes many familiar English 
tunes of songs and called to them friendly, but we had no answers 
„„ From hence we went thorow the woods to that part of the 
island directly over against Dasamongwepeuk, and from thence we re- 
turned by the water side round about the north point of the Island 
until we came to the place where I left our colony in the yeere 1586, 
In all this way we saw in the sand the print of the Saluages feet 
* * © and fs we entered up the sandy banks upon a tree, in the 
very brow thereof, were curiously carved these faire Romane letters 
CRO, which letters presently we knew to signifle the place where I 
should tind the planters seated, according to a secret token agreed upon 
betweene them and me at my last departure fro them, which was that 
in any wayes they should not faile to write or curve on the trees or 
posts of the dores the name of the place where they should be seated, 
for at my coming away they were prepared to remove from Roanoak 
50 miles into the maine. Therefore at my departure from them in 
An. 1887 1 willed them that if they should happen to be distressed in 
any of those places that then they should carve over the letters or 
name a crosso + in this form, but we found no such signe of distresse. 
And having well considered of this, we passed toward the place where 
they were left in sundry houses, but we found the houses taken downe 
and the place very strongly enclosed with a high palisado of great 
trees © very fortlike, and one of the chiefe trees or postes at 
the right side of the entrance had the barke taken off and 5 foote from 
the ground In fayre capitall letters were graven CROATAN with- 
out any cross or sign óf distresse. 


Governor White did not succeed in finding any trace at all 
of the colony he had left on Roanoke Island in 1587. The 
fate of Virginin has remained a matter of conjecture. Some 
historians incline to the belief that the English settlers became 
amalgamated with the Croatan or Hatteras Indians; others 
that they were probably massacred, Maj. Graham Daves 
cites in this connection the following statement found in the 
first volume of William Strachey’s The History of Trayaile, 
wiih reference to events in the Jamestown Colony, 1608-1610: 


At Peecarecemmek and Ochanahoen, by the relation of Machamps, 
the people have howses built with stone walles, and one story above 
another, so taught them by those English who escaped the slaughter 
at Roanoke, at what tyme this our Colony under the conduct of Cap- 
tain Newport landed within the Chesapeake Ray, where the people 
breed up tame turkies about their howses and take apes in the moun- 
tains, and where, at Ritanoe, the Weroance Eyanoco preserved seven 
of the English allve, fower men, two boys, and one young mayde, who 
escaped the massacre and fled up the river Chanoke (Chowan), 


This “young mayde” may have been Virginia Dare, who at 
that time would huve been about 22 years of age. 

North Carolina, Mr. Speaker, has not been unmindful of this 
great event that first took place on her soil. For many years 
the Roanoke Colony Memorial Association, of which Bishop 
Joseph Blount Cheshire is president, has annually observed this 
epoch in history. The 16 acres comprising Fort Raleigh is 
owned and preserved by this association, and on the 18th of 
August in each year distinguished men and women gather 
there und pay their homage. The occasion this year will be 
especially significant, as the ambassador from the Court of St. 
James, Sir Esme Howard, will be the speaker. 

The capital of North Carolina bears the name of that gallant 
knight, Sir Walter Raleigh. The county in which Roanoke 
Island is situated is called Dare. The two principal villages 
on Roanoke Island are named after the two friendly Indians, 
Manteo and Wanchese. 

It is appropriate that we give this occurrence Federal recog- 
nition and that we perpetuate as a shrine in American history 
the first attempt at colonization by the English-speaking race 
on this continent and the birth of the first child of English 
parentage. 
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AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS ACT, 1924 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 12175. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota moves 
to suspend the rules and puss House bill 12173. The Clerk will 
report the bill, 

The Clerk begun the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speiker, may I interrupt 
the reading of the bill for a moment? Ordinurily 1 certainly 
do not regard it us good practice to proceed to the consideration 
of a bill under suspension without haying it read, yet I do not 
know thut any good purpose would be effected by the reading 
of it, and I was wondering whether an arrangement could be 
made whereby there might be an addition to the time for de- 
bate and let unanimous consent be given to print the bill in the 
Recorp without reading it? I think that might. perhaps, be a 
desirable thing. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that as u general 
practice I do not like that, and although I ain making the re- 
quest I would not want it to be regarded as a precedent. Yet 
this is a long bill; it will require considerable time for its read- 
ing, nnd if we could haye some additional time for debate 1 
think probably it would be more profitable than the reading 
of the bill. 5 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—and I shall not object—this bill has been be- 
fore the Committee on Veterans’ Legisiation for hearings for 
two months, and it has been considered and reconsidered until 
I think the membership of this body is well acquainted with 
its provisions, and I would prefer to make an agreement such 
as that suggested by the gentleman from Tennessee, that each 
side have 15 minutes more than the 20 minutes which would be 
allotted under the rules of the House. 

Mr, HAYDEN. I would suggest that the time be 20 minutes, 
because I have demands for 40 minutes of time on this side. 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is at least another suspension after this, 

The SPEAKER. Two more. 

Mr. TILSON, Two more, I am advised by the Chair. I 
understand that there is no substantial opposition to the final 
passage of this bill, Would not the gentlemen be satisfied with 
less time than they ask for? The gentlemen can look at the 
clock and sve what it means if we proceed to take an hour or 
even 40 minutes extra on this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN, I will say to the gentleman that there is very 
substantial opposition to certain provisions of the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. But under suspension the gentleman knows 
that he must take the bill or lenve it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that, but those of us who are 
interested in this proposition cught to have an opportunity to 
present our views to the House in order that the House inay 
understand our position with reference to our opposition to the 
pliases of the bill we oppose. 

Mr. TILSON. As I have stuted, there is at least one more 
bill to come up under suspension of the rules, probably two, 
as indicated by the Chair, which will take some time, and it 
is going to run the House rather late into the evening if we 
have even an hour's debate on this bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Comnecticnt that this bill ought not to come up in 
this way this afternoon or at auy other time. This bill should 
have come np at a time when it would be open to amendment, 
but it is here, and I am just trying to help out the best I can 
about having a fair discussion of it. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman realizes that the House is now 
very deeply engaged in another matter that can not be sus- 
pended except on Calendar Wednesdays and suspension days. 
I understand that there is considerable pressure for the passage 
of the bill just called up, and in order to get the bill passed as 
soon as possible we are giving it an opportunity to come up 
to-day, 

Mr. RANKIN. Can not these other bills be taken up under 
suspension on any day the Speaker will recognize the chairmen 
of the committees having them in charge to move to suspend 
the rules and pass them? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; but the Speaker can not recognize any- 
body to move suspension of the rules until two weeks from 
to-day. Will not the gentleman be satisfied with not to exceed 
20 additional minutes, 10 additional minutes on a side? ‘This 
would make one hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the tinie for debate upon his motion be 
extended 20 minutes, 10 minutes on a side. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that under those conditions the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that it be printed in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, approved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 10. The director, subject to the general directions of the Presi- 
dent, shall be responsible for tho proper examination, medical care, 
treatment, hospitalization, dispensary, and convalescent care necessary 
and reascnable aftercare, welfare of, nursing, vocational training, and 
such other services as may be necessary in the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of this act, and for that purpose fs hereby authorized, at the 
direction of the President or with the approval of the head of the de- 
partment concerned, to utilize the now existing or future facilities of 
the United States Public Health Service, the War Department, the Navy 
Department, the Interior Department, the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, and such other governmental facilities as may be 
made avallable for the purposes set forth in this act; and such govern- 
mental agencies are hereby authorized to furnish such facilities, includ- 
ing personnel, equipment, medical, surgical, and hospital seryices and 
supplies ns the director may deem necessary and advisable in carrying 
out the provisions of this act, in addition to such governmental facill- 
ties as are hereby made ayailable, 

“When, in the opinion of the director, the facilitles and services 
utilized for the hospitalization, medical care, and treatment for bene- 
ficiaries under this act are unsatisfactory, the director shall make ar- 
rangements for the further hospitalization, care, and treatment of such 
beneficiaries by other means: Provided, That the director is hereby 
authorized to hospitalize women veterans entitled to hospitalization 
under the provisions of this act and ameudments thereto, in other than 
Government hospitals, 

“In the event that there are not sufficient and satisfactory Govern- 
ment hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for the proper medical 
care and treatment of beneficiaries under this act, and the director deems 
it necessary and advisable to improve existing facilities or to secure addi- 
tional Government facilities, he may, within the limits of appropriations 
made for carrying out the provisions of this paragraph, alter, improve, 
or extend existing governmental facilities, or acquire additional facilities 
by purchase or otherwise: Provided, however, That no alteration, im- 
provement, or extension which will materially increase the bed capacity 
for patients of any hospital or institution shall be made, nor shall any 
new facilities be acquired without the approyal of the President, Such 
new property and structures as may be improved, extended, or acquired 
shall become part of the permanent equipment of the United States 
Veterans' Bureau or of some one of the now existing agencies of the 
Government, Including the War Department, Navy Department, Interior 
Department, Treasury Department, the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, In such way as will best serve the present emer- 
gency, taking into consideration the future services to be rendered the 
veterans of the World War, including the beneficiaries under this act. 

* In the event Government hospital facilities are insufficient or in- 
adequate the director may contract with State, municipal, or, in excep- 
tional cases, with private hospitals for such medical, surgical, and hos- 
pital services and supplics as may be required, and such contracts may 
be made for a period of not exceeding three years and may be for the 
use of a ward or other hospital unit or on such other basis as may 
be in the best interest of the beneficiaries under this act. 

“There are hereby permanently transferred to the Veterans’ Bureau 
all hospitals now or formerly under the jurisdiction of the Public 
Health Service or of the Treasury Department, the operation, manage- 
ment, or control of which have heretofore been transferred by the 
President to sald bureau pursuant to the authority contained in section 
9 of the act entitled “An act to establish a Veterans’ Bureau and to 
improve the facilities and service of such bureau and further to amend 
and modify the war risk insurance act,” approved August 9, 1921. 

“The President is hereby authorized, In his discretion, to transfer 
to the jurisdiction of the United States Veterans’ Bureau the tubercu- 
losis hospital facilities of the Battle Mountain Sanitarium and the 
northwestern branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, and to transfer to the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers any facilities of the United States Veterans“ Bureau not 
needed for hospital purposes but which are suitable for domiciliary 
purposes,” 

Sec. 2. That section 21 of the World War veterans’ act, as amended, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 21. (1) That where any payment under this act is to be made 
to a minor, other than a person in the military or naval forces of 
the United States, or to a person mentally incompetent, or under other 
legal disability adjudged by a court of competent jurisdiction, such pay- 
ment may be made to the person who is constituted guardian, curator, 
or conservator by the laws of the State of residence of claimant, or 
is otherwise legally vested with the care of the claimant or his 
estate: Provided, That where in the opinion of the director any guard- 
ian, curator, conservator, or other person ls acting as fiduciary in 
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such a number of cases as to make it impracticable to conserve prop- 
erly the estates or to superyise the persons of the wards, the director 
is hereby authorized to refuse to make future payments in such num- 
ber of cases as he may deem proper: Provided further, That prior to 
receipt of notice by the bureau that any such person Is under such 
other legal disability adjudged by some court of competent jurisdiction, 
payment may be made to such person direct: Provided further, That 
for the purpose of payments of benefits under Title II hereof, where 
ho guardian, curator, or conservator of the person under a legal dis- 
ability has been appointed under the laws of the State of residence of 
the claimant, the director shall determine the person who is otherwise 
legally vested with the care of the claimant or his estate. 

“(2) Whenever it appears that any guardian, curator, conservator, 
or other person is not in the opinion of the director properly execut- 
ing the duties of his trust or has collected or is attempting to collect 
fees, commissions, or allowances that are inequitable or are in excess 
of those allowed by law for the duties performed or expenses incurred, 
or has falled to make such payments as may be necessary for the 
benefit of the ward or the dependents of the ward, then and in that 
event the director is hereby empowered by bis duly authorized attorney 
to appear in the court which has appointed such fiduciary and make 
proper presentation of such matters to the court: Provided, That the 
director in his discretion may suspend payments to any such guardian, 
curator, conservator, or other person who, in the opinion of the direc- 
tor, is not properly executing the duties of his trust or who shall 
neglect or refuse, after reasonable notice, to render an account to the 
director from time to time showing the application of such payments 
for the benefit of such minor or Incompetent beneficiary. 

“Authority is hereby granted for the payment of any court or other 
expenses incident to any investigation or court proceeding for the 
appointment or removal of any guardian, curator, conseryator, or other 
person legally vested with the care of the claimant or his estate, or in 
connection with the administration of such estates by such fiduciaries, 
when such payment is authorized by the director. 

“(3) All or any part of the compensation or insurance, the payment of 
which is suspended under section 21 of this act as amended, may, in 
the discretion of the director, be paid temporarily to the person having 
custody and control of the incompetent, and all or any part of the com- 
pensation of any mentally incompetent inmate of an institution may, in 
the discretion of the director, be paid to the chief officer of said institu- 
tion, to be properly accounted for and to be used for the benefit of such 
incompetent or inmate, or may, in the discretion of the director, be 
apportioned to wife, child or children, or dependent parents in accord- 
ance with regulations: Provided, That any part of such compensation 
or insurance which has not been apportioned may upon order of the 
director be held in a special account in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of such person, to bear Interest at the rate of 4% 
per cent compounded annually; such Interest to be pald from the appro- 
priation for military and naval compensation.” 

Sec. 3. That section 26 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, us amended March 4, 1925, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“ Skc. 26. That the amount of the monthly installments of compensa- 
tion, yearly renewable term insurance, or accrued maintenance and sup- 
port allowance which has become payable under the provisions of Titles 
II, III, or IV hereof, but which has not been paid prior to the death of 
the person entitled to receive the same, may be payable to the personal 
representatives of such person, or in the absence of a duly appointed 
legal representative where the combined amounts payable are $1,000 or 
less, the director shall allow and pay such sum to such person or per- 
sons as would under the laws of the State of residence of the decedent 
be entitled to his personal property in case of intestacy: Provided, That 
in cases where the estate of the decedent would escheat under the laws 
of the place of his residence such installments shall not be paid to the 
estate of the decedent but shall escheat to the United States and shall 
be credited to the appropriation from which the original award was 
made.” 

Sec, 4. That section 28 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 28. There shall be no recovery of payments from any benefi- 
ciary who, in the judgment of the director, is without fault on his part, 
and where, in the judgment of the director, such recovery would defeat 
the purpose of benefits otherwise authorized or would be against equity 
and good conscience. 

“When under the proyislons of this section the recovery of a pay- 
ment made from the United States Government Iife-insurance fund 
is waived, the United States Government life-Insurance fund shall be 
reimbursed for the amount involved from the current appropriation 
for military and naval insurance.” 

Sec. 5. That a new section be added to Title I of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, to be known as section 31, 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 31. The Veterans’ Bureau shall, under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the director, reimburse beneficiaries hospitalized or who 
have been hospitalized in Veterans“ Bureau hospitals for any loss of 
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personal effects heretofore or hereafter sustained by fire while such 
effects. are or were stored in designated locations in Veterans“ Bureau 
hospitals.” 

Sec. 6. That a new section be added to Title I of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1024, as amended, to be known as section 33, and to 
read as follows: 

“ Snc. 33. The director, in his discretion, may provide courses of 
instruction for the professional personnel of the bureau and may de- 
tail employees to atteud the same, or to attend professional courses 
conducted by other than burcau agencies, and such employees in addi- 
tion to their salarics shall be entitled to the payment of expenses In- 
cident to such detail, including transportation: Provided, however, 
That travel or instruction outside the continental limits of the United 
States shall not be authorized under this section.” 

Sec. 7. That section 200 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sge. 200. For death or disability resulting from personal injury 
suffercd or disease contracted in the military or naval service on or 
after April 6, 1917, and before July 2, 1921, or for an aggravation 
or recurrence of a disability existing prior to examination, acceptince, 
and enrollment for service, when such aggravation was suffered or 
contracted in or such recurrence was caused by the military or naval 
- service on or after April 6, 1917, and before July 2, 1921, by any 
commissioned officer or enlisted man, or by any member of the Army 
Nurse Corps (female) or of the Navy Nurse Corps (female), when em- 
ployed in the active service under the War Department or Navy De- 
partment, the United States shall pay to such commissioned officer or 
eulisted man, member of the Army Nurse Corps (female), or of the 
Navy Nurse Corps (female), or women assigned to the medical depart- 
ment of the United States Army who served in base hospitals over- 
sens, or, in the discretion of the director, separately to his or her de- 
pendents, compensation as hereinafter provided; but no compensation 
shall be paid if the injury, disease, aggravation, or recurrence has been 
caused by his own willful misconduct: Provided, That no person suffer- 
ing from paralysis, paresis, or blindness shall be denied compensation 
by reason of willful misconduct, nor shall any person who is helpless 
or bedridden as a result of any disability be denied compensation by 
reason of willful misconduct. That for the purposes of this act every 
such officer, enlisted man, or other member employed In the active 
service under the War Department or Navy Department who was dis- 
charged or who resigned prior to July 2, 1921, and every such officer, 
enlisted man, or other member employed in the active service under 
the War Department or Navy Department on or before November 11, 
1918, who on or after July 2, 1921, is discharged or resigns, shall be 
conclusively held and taken to have been in sound condition when ex- 
amined, accepted, and enrolled for service, except as to defects, dis- 
orders, or infirmities made of record in any manner by proper authorities 
of the United States at the time of or prior to inception of active 
service, to the extent to which any such defect, disorder, or infirmity 
was so made of record: Provided, That an ex-service man who is shown 
to have or, if deceased, to have had, prior to January 1, 1925, neuro- 
psychiatric disease, an active tuberculosis disease, paralysis agitans, en- 
cephalitis lethargica, or amoebic dysentery developing a 10 per cent 
degree of disability or more in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
division (4) of section 202 of this act, shall be presumed to have 
acquired his disability in such service between April 6, 1917, and 
July 2, 1921, or to have suffered an aggravation of a preexisting neuro- 
psychiatric disease, tuberculosis, paralysis agitans, encephalitis leth- 
argica, or amobie dysentery in such service between said dates, and 
said presumption shall be conclusive In cases of netive tuberculosis 
disease, but in all other cases said presumption shall be rebuttable by 
clear and convincing evidence; but nothing In this proviso shall be 
construed to prevent a claimant from receiving the benefits of compensa- 
tion and medical care and treatment for a disability dne to these dis- 
eases of more than 10 per cent degree (in accordance with the provisions 
of subdivision (4) of section 202 of this act) on or subsequent to 
January 1, 1925, if the facts in the case substantiate his claim.” 

SEC. 8. That paragraph (1) of section 201 of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, be amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) If death occur or shall have occurred subsequent to April 6, 
1917, and before discharge or resignation from the service, the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau shall pay for burial and funeral expenses and 
the return of body to his home a sum not to exceed $100, as may be 
fixed by regulation. Where a veteran of any war, including those 
women who served as Army nurses under contracts between April 21, 
1898, and February 2, 1901, who was not dishonorably discharged, 
dies after discharge or resignation from the service and does not leave 
assets which, in the judgment of the director, should be applied to 
meet the expenses of burial and funeral and the transportation of the 
body (the decision of the director to be binding on the General 
Accounting Office), the United States Veterans“ Bureau shall pay the 
following sums: For a fing to drape the casket, and after burial to be 
given to the next of kin of the decensed, a sum not exceeding $7; 
also, for burial and funeral expenses and the transportation of the 
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body (including preparation of the body) to the place of burial, a 
sum not exceeding $100 to cover such items and to be prid to such 
person or persons as may be fixed by regulations: Provided, That when 
such person dics while receiving from the bureau compensation or 
vocational training, the above benefits shall le payable in all eases: 
Provided further, That where such person, while receiving from the 
bureau medical, surgical, or hospital treatment, or vocational train- 
ing, dies away from home and at the place to which he was ordered 
by the bureau, or while traveling under orders of the bureau, the 
above benefits shall be payable in all cases and in addition thereto 
the actual and necessary cost of the transportation of the body of 
the person (including preparation of the body) to the place of burial, 
within the continental limits of the United States, its Territories, 
or possessions, and including also, in the discretion of the director, the 
actual and necessary cost of transportation of an attendant: And 
provided further, That no accrued pension, compensation, or Insurance 
due at the time of death shall be deducted from the sum allowed.” 

Sec. 9. Paragraphs 3, 7, and 10 of section 202 are hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 202. (3) If and while the disability is rated as total and 
permanent, the rate of compensation shall be $100 per month: Pro- 
vided, howerer, That the permanent loss of the use of both feet, or 
both hands, or of both eyes, or of one foot and one hand, or of one 
foot and one eye, or of one hand and one eye, or the loss of hearing 
of both ears, or the organic loss of speech, or becoming permanently 
helpless or permanently bedridden, shall be deemed to be total, per- 
manent disability: Provided further, That the compensation for the 
loss of the use of both eyes, or the organic loss of speech, shall be 
$150 per month, and that compensation for the loss of the use of both 
eyes and one or more limbs shall be $200 per month: Provided further, 
That for double total, permanent disability the rate of compensation 
shall be $200 per month, 

“That any ex-serylee man shown to have n tubcreulous disease of 
compensable degree, and who has been hospitalized for a period of one 
year, and who, in the Judgment of the director, will not reach a condi- 
tion of arrest by further hospitallzation, and whose discharge from 
hospitalization will not be prejudicial to the beneficiary or his family, 
and who is not, in the judgment of the director, feasible for training, 
shall, upon his request, be discharged from hospitalization and rated 
as not less than temporarily totally disabled, said rating to continue 
for the period of three years: Provided, however, That nothing in this 
subdivision shall deny the beneficiary the right, upon presentation of 
satisfactory evidence, to be adjudged to be permanently and totally 
disabled. 

“(7) Where any disabled person having neither wife, child, nor de- 
pendent parent shall, after July 1, 1924, have been maintained by the 
bureau for a period or periods amounting to six months in an institu- 
tion or institutions, and shall be deemed by the director to be Insane, 
the compensation for such person shall thereafter be $30 per month 
so long as he shall thereafter be maintained by the bureau In an insti- 
tution; and such compensation may, in the diseretion of the director, 
be paid to the chief officer of said Institution to be used for the benefit 
of such person: Provided, however, That if such person shall recover 
his reason and shall be discharged from such institution as competent, 
such additional sum shall be paid him as would equal the total sum 
by which his compensation has been reduced through the provisions 
of this subdivision. 

“After June 30, 1927, the monthly rate of compensation for all 
yeterans (other than those totally and permanently disabled), who 
are being maintained by the bureau in an institution of any descrip- 
tion, and who are without wife, child, or dependent parents, shall 
not exceed $40. 

“(10) That all hospital facilities under the control and jurisdic- 
tion of the bureau shall be available for every honorably discharged 
veteran of the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, the 
Boxer rebellion, or the World War suffering from neuropsychiatric or 
tubercular ailments and diseases, paralysis agitans, encephalitis leth- 
argica, or amocbie dysentary, or the loss of sight of both eyes, regard- 
less whether such ailments or discases are due to military service or 
otherwise, including traveling expenses as granted to those receiving 
compensation and hospitalization under this act. The director is fur- 
ther authorized, so far as he shall find that existing Government 
facilities permit, to furnish out-patient treatment and hospitalization 
nud necessary traveling expenses iucident to hospitalization to vet- 
erans of any war, military occupation, or military expedition, including 
those women who served as Army nurses under contracts between. 
April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, contract surgeons, and contract 
dentists, not dishonorably discharged, without regard to the nature 
or origin of their disabilities: Provided, That preference to admission 
to any Government hospital for hospitalization under the provisions 
of this subdivision shall be given to those veterans who are financially 
unable to pay for hospitalization ond their necessary traveling ex- 
penses: Provided further, That where a veteran hospitalized under the 
authority of this subdivision is finuncinlly unable to supply himself 
with clothing, he shall also be furnished with such clothing as the 
director may deem necessary: Provided further, That where a veteran 
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entitled to hospitalization under this subdivision is suffering with a 
disease or injury necessitating the wearing of a prosthetic appliance 
and is financially unable to supply himself with same, upon an affi- 
davit to that effect the director is hereby authorized to furnish such 
appliance and to effect necessary repairs to the same without cost 
to the veteran: And provided further, That the pension of a veteran 
entitled to hospitalization under this subdivision shall not be subject 
to deduction, while such veteran is hospitalized in any Government 
hospital, for board, maintenance, or any other purpose incident to 
hospitalization: Provided, That where any such deductions have here- 
tofore been made, the director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
is hereby authorized and directed, out of any current administrative 
appropriations, to reimburse such veterans in an amount equal to such 
deductions: Provided further, That the act of May 4, 1898, entitled 
An act making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1899, and for other purposes,’ or any other act, in so 
far us they are inconsistent with the provisions of this section be, 
and they are hereby, modified accordingly.” 

“In the Insular possessions or Territories of the United States the 
director is further authorized to furnish hospitalization In other than 
Government hospitals,” 

Sec. 10. That section 203 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 203. That every person applying for or in receipt of compensa- 
tion for disability under the provisions of this title and every person 
applying for treatment under the provisions of subdivisions (9) or (10) 
of section 202 hereof, shall, as frequently and at such times and places 
as may be reasonably required, submit himself to examination by a 
medical officer of the United States or by a duly qualified physician 
designated or approved by the director. He may bave a duly qualified 
physician designated and paid by him present to participate in such 
examination, For all examinations he shall, in the discretion of the 
director, be paid his reasonable traveling and other expenses and also 
a per diem allowance of $2.65 per day for the period of travel and 
observation, If he shall neglect or refuse to submit to such examina- 
tion, or shall in any way obstruct the same, his right to claim compen- 
sation under this title shall be suspended until such neglect, refusal, 
or obstruction ceases. No compensation shall be payable while such 
neglect, refusal, or obstruction continues, aud no compensation shall be 
payable for the intervening period,” 

Sec, 11. That section 206 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, ls hereby repealed. 

Sec, 12. That section 209 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, is hereby repealed. 

Src, 18. That section 212 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, Is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“See. 212. This act is intended to provide a system for the relief of 
persons who were disabled, and for the dependents of those who died as 
a result of disability suffered in the milltary service of the United 
States between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1021. For such disabilities 
and deaths no other pension laws or laws providing for gratuitles or 
payments shall be applicable: Provided, hoiever, That the laws relat- 
ing to the retirement of persons in the regular military or naval service 
shall not be considered to be laws providing for pensions, gratuities, or 
payments within the meaning of this section: And provided further, 
That compensation under this title shall not be paid while the person is 
in receipt of active service or retirement pay, this proviso to be effective 
as of April 6, 1917. Titles II and IV of this act shall not be applicabie 
to any disability or resuitant death in the service if such SHADY 
occurred as a result of service prior to April 6, 1917, or after July 2 
1921: Provided, however, That the schedule of ratings provided by bec 
tion 202 (4) of this statute shall be applicable to disabilities occurring 
as n result of service prior to April 6, 1917, or after July 2, 1921, 
wherever a person has an accrued right to compensation under section 
602 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924.“ 

Sec. 14. That section 300 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, as amended March 4, 1925, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 300. In order to give to every commissioned officer and enlisted 
man and to every member of the Army Nurse Corps (female) and of 
the Navy Nurse Corps (female) when employed in active service under 
the War Department or Navy Department protection for themselves 
and their dependents, the United States, upon application to the bureau 
and without medical examination, shall grant United States Government 
life Insurance (converted insurance) against the death or total permanent 
disability of any such person in any multiple of $500, and not less than 
$1,000 or more than $10,000, upon the payment of the premiums as 
hereinafter provided. Such insurance must be applied for within one 
year after onlistment or after entrance into or employment in the 
active service and before discharge or resignation: Provided, That any 
member of the reserve forces whose application was accepted at a time 
when he was in attendance at a military or nayal training camp or 
station, and from whom premiums were collected, and who becomes or 
has become totally or permanently disabled, or dies or has died, shall 
he deemed to have made valid application therefor. This proviso shall 
not authorize the granting of more than $10,000 insurance to any one 
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person: Provided further, That each officer and enlisted man of the 
Coast Guard who is serving on active duty at the time of the passage 
of this amendatory act, or who subsequent thereto enters the Coast 
Guard service, shall be granted insurance in accordance with the terms 
of this section upon application within one year of the passage of this 
amendatory act, or date of enlistment or entry into the Coast Guard, 
whichever is the later date, and before retirement, discharge, or resig- 
nation. 

“The insurance shall be payable only to a spouse, child, grandchild, 
parent, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niecc, brother-in-law, or 
sister-in-law, or to any or all of them, and also during total and per- 
manent disability to the injured person. 

“Where a beneficiary at the time of designation by the “Insured is 
within the permitted class of beneficiaries and is the designated bene- 
ficiary at the time of the maturity of the Insurance because of the death 
of the insured, such beneficiary shall be deemed to be within the per- 
mitted class even though the status of such beneficiary shall have been 
changed, 

“The United States shall bear the expenses of administration and 
the excess mortality and disability cost resulting from the hazards of 
war. The premium rates shall be the net rates based upon the Amer- 
ican experience table of mortality and interest at 3½ per cent per 
annum, This section shall be deemed to be in effect as of June 7, 1924.“ 

Sec. 15. That section 301 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
approved June 7, 1924, as amended March 4, 1925, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 301. Except as provided in the second paragraph of this sec- 
tion, not later than July 2, 1927, all term insurance held by persons 
who were in the military service after April 6, 1017, shall be converted 
without medical examination into such form or forms of Insurance as 
may be prescribed by regulations and as the insured may request. 
Regulations shall provide for the right to convert into ordinary life, 
20-payment life, endowment maturing at age 62, five-year level 
premium term, and into other usunal forms of insurance, and for re- 
conversion of any such policies to a higher or lower premium rate 
in accordance with regulations to be issued by the director, and shall 
prescribe the time and method of payment of the premiums thereon, 
but payments of premiums in advance shall not be required for periods 
of more than one month each, and may be deducted from the pay 
or deposit of the Insured or be otherwise made at his election. 

“All term insurance shall cease on July 2, 1927, except when death 
or total permanent disability shall have occurred before July 2, 
1927: Provided, however, That the director may by regulation extend 
the time for the continuing of yearly renewable term insurance and 
the conversion thereof in any case where on July 2, 1927, conversion 
of such yearly renewable term insurance is impracticable or impos- 
sible due to the mental condition or disappearance of the insured. 

“In case where an insured whose yearly renewable term insurance 
has matured by reason of total permanent disability is found and 
declared to be no longer permanently and totally disabled, and where 
the insured is required under regulations to renew payment of pre- 
miums on said term Insurance, and where this contingency is extended 
beyond the period during which said yearly renewable term insurance 
otherwise must be converted, there shall be given such insured an addi- 
tional period of two years from the date on which he is required to 
renew payment of premiums in which to convert said term insurance 
as hereinbefore provided: Provided, That where the time for conver- 
sion has been extended under the second paragraph of this section 
becanse of the mental condition or disappearance of the insured, there 
shall be allowed to the insured an additional period of two years from 
the date on which he recovers from his mental disability or reappears 
in which to convert, 

“The insurance except as provided herein shall be payable in 240 
equal monthly Installments: Provided, That when the amount of 
an individual monthly payment is less than $5, such amount may, 
in the discretion of the director, be allowed to accumulate without 
interest and be disbursed annually. Provisions for riaturity at cem 
tain ages, for continuous installments during the life of the in- 
sured or beneficiaries, or both, for cash, loan, paid up and extended 
values, diyidends from gains and savings, aud such other provisions 
for the protection and advantage „tf and for alternative benefits to 
the insured and the beneficiaries as may be found to be reasonable 
and practicable, may be provided for in the contract of insurance, 
or from time to time by regulations, All calculations shall be based 
upon the American Experience Table of Mortality and Interest at 
3½ per cent per annum, except that no deduction shall be made 
for continuous installments during the life of the insured in case his 
total and permanent disability continues more than 240 months, 
Subject to regulations, the insured shall at all times have the right 
to change the beneficiary or beneficiaries wit out the consent of such 
beneficiary or beneficiaries, but only within the classes herein provided, 

“If no beneficiary within the permitsed class be designated by the 
Insured as beneficiary for conyerted insurance granted under the 
provisions of Article IV of the war risk insurance act, or Title III 
of this act, either in his lifetime or by his last will and testament, 
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or if the designated beneficiary does not survive the insured, then 
there shall be paid to the estate of the insured the present value of 
the remaining unpaid monthly installments; or if the designated 
beneficiary survives the insured and dies before receiving all of the 
installments of conyerted insurance payable and applicable, then 
there shall be prid to the estate of such beneficiary the present value 
of the remaining unpaid monthly installments: Provided, That no 
payments shall be made to any estate which under the laws of the 
residence of the insured or the beneficiary, as the case may be, would 
escheat, but same shall escheat to the United States and be credited 
to the United States Government Life Insurance Fund 

“The bureau may make provision in the contract for converted 
insurance for optional settlements, to be selected by the insured, 
whereby such insurance may be made payable either in one sum or 
in installments for 36 months or more. The bureau may also include 
in said contract a provision authorizing the beneficiary to elect to 
receive payment of the insurance in Installments for 36 months or 
more, Dut only if the insured has not exercised the right of election 
as hereinbefore provided; and even though the insured may have 
exercised his right of election the said contract may authorize the 
beneficiary to elect to receive such insurance in instalments spread 
over a greater period of time than that selected by the insured. 
This section shall be deemed to be in effect as of June 7, 1924.” 

Sec. 16. That section 303 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
approved June 7, 1924, and amended March 4, 1925, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

Sue. 303. If no person within the permitted class be designated as 
beneficiary for yearly renewable term Insurance by the insured either 
in his lifetime or by his last will and testament, or if the designated 
benctficlary does not survive the insured or survives the insured and 
dies prior to receiving all of the 240 instaliments, or all such as are 
payable and applicable, there shall be paid to the estate of the insured 
the present value of the monthly installments thereafter payable, said 
valve to be computed as of date of last payment made under any exist- 
ing award: Provided, That all awards of yearly renewable term insur- 
ance which are in course of payment on the date of the approval of 
this act shall continue until the death of the person receiving such 
payments or until he forfeits sane under the provisions of this act. 
When any person to whom such insurance is now awarded dies or for- 
feits his rights to such insurance, then there shall be paid to the estate 
of the insured the present value of the remaining unpaid monthly 
installments of the insurance so awarded to such person. For the pur- 
pose of this proviso an award shall be deemed to be in the course of 
payment from the date the right to payment accrued: Provided fur- 
ther, That no award of yearly renewable term insurance which has 
been made to the estate of a last surviving beneficiary shall be affected 
by this amendment: Provided further, That in cases when the estate 
of an insured would escheat under the laws of the place of his resi- 
dence the insurance shall not be paid to the estate, but shall escheat 
to the United States and be credited to the military and naval insur- 
ance appropriation. This section shall be deemed to be in effect as of 
October 6, 1917.” 

Sec. 17. That section 304 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
approved June 7, 1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 304. In the event that all provisions of the rules and regula- 
tions other than the requirements as to the physical condition of 
the applicant for insurance have been complied with an application 
for reinstatement, in whole or in part, of lapsed or canceled yearly 
renewable term insurance or United States Government life insurance 
(converted insurance) hereafter made may be approved if made 
within one year after the passage of this amendatory act or within 
two years after the date of lapse or cancellation: Provided, That the 
applicants disability is the result of an injury or disease, or of an 
aggravation thereof, suffered or contracted in the active milltary 
or naval service during the World War: Provided further, That the 
applicant during his lifetime submits proof satisfactory to the 
director showing that be is not totally and permanently disabled. As 
n condition, however, to the acceptance of an application for the 
reinstatement of lapsed or canceled yearly renewable term insurance, 
where the requirements as to the physical condition of the applicant 
have not been complied with, or, for the reinstatement of the United 
States Government life Insurance (converted insurance), the appli- 
cant shall be required to pay all the back monthly premiums which 
would have become payable if such insurance had not lapsed, together 
with interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, compounded 
anunuully, on each premium from the date said premium is due by 
the terms of the policy: Provided further, That where within one 
year of this amendatory aet all pf the requirements for reinstatement 
of yearly renewable term insurance under this section are complied 
with, except the payment of unpaid premiums with interest, and 
proof satisfactory to the director is furnished showing the applicant 
is unable to pay such premiums with interest or some part thereof, the 
application may be approved, and the amount of unpaid premiums 
with interest as provided in this section shall be placed as an inter- 
est-bearing Indebtedness against the insurance, such indebtedness to 
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bear Interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, compounded annn- 
ally, to be deducted in any settlement thereunder: And provided 
further, That no term insurance shall be reinstated after July 2, 1927.“ 

Sec. 18. That section 305 of the World War veterans' act, 1924, 
approved June 7, 1024, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 305. Where any person has heretofore allowed his insurance 
to lapse or canceled or reduced all or any part of such insurance while 
suffering from a compensnble disability for which compensation was 
not collected and dics or has died, or becomes or has become perma- 
nently and totally disabled and at the time of such death or perma- 
nent total disability was or is entitled to compensation remaining un- 
collected, then and in that event so much of his insurance as said 
uncollected compensation, computed in all cases at the rate provided 
by section 302 of the war risk insurance act as amended December 24; 
1919, would purchase if applied as premiums when due shall not be 
considered as lapsed, canceled, or reduced; and the United States 
Veterans’ Burean js hereby authorized and directed to pay to sald 
soldier, or his beneficiaries, as the case may be, the amount of said 
insurance less the unpaid premiums and interest thereon at 5 per 
cent per annum compounded annually in installments as provided by 
law: Provided, That insurance revivable under this section by reason 
of permanent and total disability or by death of the insured shall be 
paid only to the insured, his widow, child or children, dependent 
mother or father, and in the order named unless otherwise desig- 
nated by the insured during his lifetime or by last will and testament." 

Sec. 19. That a new section be added to the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, to be known as section 308, to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 308. Wherever yearly renewable term insurance or United 
States Government life (converted) insurance lapses or has lapsed for 
the nonpayment of premiums, and the insured forwards or has for- 
warded to the United States Veterans“ Bureau, not Inter than the 
last day of the month following the month for which the unpaid pre- 
mium is or was due, an amount sufficient to reinstate the insurance 
under bureau regulations heretofore or hereafter issued, the director 
of the bureau is hereby authorized and directed to reinstate such in- 
surance whenever it is shown to his satisfaction that the insured was 
at the time of the making of the remittance in the state of health 
required by burean regulations.” 

Sec. 20. That a new section be added to the World War veterans’ 
net, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, to be known as section 309 and to 
read as follows: 

“Sge, 309. Where any person allowed his insurance to lapse and 
died prior to collecting the $60 bonus provided by the act of February 
24, 1919 (40 Stat. L. p. 1151), then and in that event his insurance 
shall not be considered as Inpsed during such perlod, as said- uncol- 
lected bonus would, if applied to the payment of premiums when due, 
equal or exceed the same, and the United States Veterans’ Bureau is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay to his beneficiarles under said 
policy the amount of said insurance, less the premiums and interest 
thereon at 5 per cent per annum, compounded annually, in installments, 
as provided by law.” 

Sec. 21. That section 406 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, be further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 406. That no vocational training shall be granted after June 
30, 1926, and no training allowance shall thereafter be paid to any 
person: Provided, That any person who Is receiving placement train- 
ing on June 30, 1926, may be continued in such training to January 1, 
1927, and any person receiving educational training in schools or insti- 
tutions on June 30, 1926, may be continued in training for not more 
than two years after the passage of this amendatory act. For the pur- 
poses of this section the unexpended balance of the appropriation for 
yocational rehabilitation for the fiscal year 1926 shall be available.” 

Sec. 22. That a new section be added to Title V of the World War 
veterans’ ict, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, to be known as section 
506 and to read as follows: 

Spe. 506. The provisions of this title shall be applicable to the 
adndnistration of this act in the Philippine Islands.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr, Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a second will be con- 
sidered as ordered. : 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent, the gentleman from 
South Dakota is recognized for 30 minutes and the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members of the House may haye five 
legislative days in which to extend their own remarks in the 
Recorp on this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, since we have been denied the 
right to amend this bill, I must object to that request. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, on the floor 
of this House at the passage of the World War veterans’ act 
and the 1925 amendment thereof I stated it would not be the 
intention of the chairman of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation to present another one of these bills under 

suspension of the rules, I felt then and still feel that the 
House must eventually meet the question of this legislation 
and that a bill must be brought before the House, subject to 
amendment, under the general rules of the House. This was 
done in the Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh Congresses, and in 
my opinion must be done again. 

I am not taking this procedure because it is the desire of 
the chairman of the committee, but because I am anxious to 
pass the meritorious measure that is before us. It does not 
contain everything that in my opinion it should contain, but it 
does do a great deal of good to approximately 27,000 disabled men. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to the report, 
No. 1217, on page 10, where there are some errors in figures. 
By a mistake the figures at the bottom of that page, approxi- 
mately $21,000,000 the first year, $26,000,000 the second year, 
and $29,000,000 the third year, are wrong, and in place of 
those figures there should be the 0 005 For the first year, 
$9,297,295; for the second year, $9,799,700; and for the third 
year, $11, 115,410. 

The inerease in these three years comes because of certain 
extensions of insurance. At the best these figures must be 
estimates because no one can tell the exact number of men who 
will be eligible to secure this extended insurance, and no one 
can tell exactly the amounts that ought to be inserted. These 
are the estimates of the Veterans’ Bureau and necessarily are 
maximum estimates. 

I wish I could discuss the bill in detail, but I can not in 
5 or 10 minutes, and no one could discuss it in detail in one 
hour. I shall continue the discussion under the privilege given 
me to extend my remarks, and simply say now that this meas- 
ure as it stands to-day will extend vocational training to 
those now tuking training and will be of wonderful assist- 
ance to them. It will extend the time for taking term insur- 
ance one year and give the director an opportunity to put 
into effect the provisions of another policy that will extend 
help to these men carrying insurance for five years. It will 
remove the limitation for the filing of claims by the disabled, 
and to my mind that is the greatest provision of the bill, 
because all over the United States are men who even to-day 
do not realize what the Government is doing for the disabled, 
and the time for the filing of their legitimate claims has ex- 
pired. This bill, if enacted into law, will open the door for 
all time for those claims. 

There are many other matters I shall not discuss at this 
time, except to say I know this will do a substantial measure 
of justice to the disabled, and is the sort of measure that no 
Member of Congress need ever apologize for if he casts a 
yote for it. 

I reserye the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. What is the estimated additional cost this bill 
will entail upon the Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Al the matters in this bill 
are extra additional cost, but there are some reductions in 
vocational training which, of course, should be considered in 
that same connection. These are all added costs, however. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield for a short 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is there any change in this bill from 
the present law relative to the veteran tracing his injury to 
service origin? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. There is nothing of that 
sort in the bill. He must trace it to service origin. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does this bill amend the present law and 
make that provision a little more liberal? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not know of any 
provision in the bill which would change the rule as to the 
necessity of showing service origin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin and Mr. BARKLEY rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield first to the gen- 
teman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman said the bill 
extends the time for the presentation of claims. Just what is 
that restriction? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. There was a time limita- 
tion of five years extended to seven years, and that time has 
expired in many cases. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is the information I 
wanted in the RECORD, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the difference between the estl- 
mated cost of this bill as it is now presented and the esti- 
mated cost of the original bill introduced by the gentleman 
who now has the floor, which, I understand, he has scaled 
down in order to meet the demands of the administration? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The original bill which 
was brought before the committee for action was a combined 
bill, composed of the measures advocated by the American 
Legion, the Disabled American Veterans, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, some provisions of the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
some of the personal ideas of the chairman of the committee, 
and the original estimate was approximately $40,000,000 
annually. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. But, if the gentleman will yield, that 
was not the estimate under H. R. 10240. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No; that was twenty-odd 
million dollars, 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That was about $29,000,000. 

17775 BARKLEY. What is the estimate with respect to this 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Approximately $10,000,000 
a year for each year. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. How much does this extend the 
present term insurance in existence? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. One year. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. From the ist of July? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes; but there will be 
another flyt level rate policy at a slightly increased premium 
eost which will allow five additional years to convert. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does this extend the present term 
of the policy? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. One year. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does this cover any item included in 
other bills that huve been reported and on the calendar touch- 
ing veteran legislation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Not on the calendar; no. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Does this affect the case 
where a service man has already filed his application for 
adjusted compensation before his death, and where it has been 
acted upon by the Veterans’ Bureau and the Comptroller 
General has turned it down on the ground that the application 
on file in the lifetime of the deceased was not received at the 
bureau? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes; it will cover that. 

Mr. BROWNING. No; this is adjusted compensation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Oh, the gentleman referred 
to adjusted compensation? No, it would not. 

Mr. KINDRED. In the gentleman's judgment does this 
cover the abuse by guardians? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. In my opinion it will abso- 
lutely cover that. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Under this bill does the Veterans’ 
Bureau take exclusive control of guardianship of demented 
soldiers? 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No; that is left to the 
court. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. As it is now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Approximately as it is 
now. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with sincere regret on the 


part of many Members of the House that we are compelled to 
consider this bill at this late date and in this unsatisfactory 
manner. There was a direct and solemn promise made to the 
House at the last session of Congress that the legislation to 
further amend the World War veterans’ act would be promptly 
considered under the general rules of the House; but we are 
forced to-day, for reasons set out in the minority report, to take 
up this much mutilated bill under suspension of the rules. I 
ask unanimous consent to include as a part of my remarks 
the views of the minority members of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation on this bill, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Truson). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Arizona? 
There was no objection. 
The views of the minority are as follows: 
VIEWS OF THE MINORITY 


The undersigned minority members of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation hereby present their additional and supplemental 
views to the report which accompanies the bill. 

The minority members are opposed to the consideration of this bill 
wider suspension of the rules. Under this procedure no amendments 
can be offered and only 20 minutes’ debate on a side is provided for. 
We think that this procedure is unfair to both the ex-service man and 
to the Members of the House. The records show that since the Repub- 
Henn Party came into power after the World War all legislation 
affecting ex-service men has been brought before the House in this 
manner. Last year the chalrman of the committee, on the floor of 
the House, in the presence of the membership of the House and of 
members of the Republican steering committee, promised that the next 
bul would not be brought up for consideration in this manner. No 
criticism in this respect is leveled at the chairman, for the understand- 
ing of the minority members is that he repeatedly called his promise 
to the attention of the Republicans responsible for legislation on his 
side of the House. 

The bill as is now presented to the House for consideration amends 
the existing luw in a number of particulars. The minority members 
heartily approve all of the changes with the exception of section 3, 
which authorizes the President of the United States in his discretion 
to transfer to the jurisdiction of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
the tuberculosis hospital facilities of the Battle Mountain Sanitarium 
of the Northwestern Branch of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. 

All other sections of the bill the minority members are in favor of 
and will support, and these supplemental views are submitted in 
order that the membership of the House may be informed of the 
circumstances under which so many benefits to the disabled men 
were removed from this bill as compared with H. R. 10240. 

The original bill, known as H. R. 10240, was reported to the House 
on March 11, 1926, For over two months bearings on it had beeu 
held. This bill, as originally reported to the House, contained many 
meritorious amendments to the present law. After several weeks 
had elapsed the chairman notifled the committee that he had been 
informed by the Republican leaders of the House that the bill in that 
form would not be considered by the House, as it conflicted with the 
President’s so-called economy program. 

The bill was then reconsidered by the committee and certain im- 
portant provisions were removed. It was ngain reported to the 
House. Later, the chairman called the committee and informed them 
that the bill did not yet comply with the wishes of the administration. 
Certain other provisions were then stricken from the bill, and it was 
ordered to be reported to the House, Later the committee was 
again informed by the chairman that no legislation in behalf of the 
disabled ex-service men would be enacted in this Congress unless 
certain other provisions of the bill were stricken out. 

The majority of the members of the committee conformed to the 
desires of the administration, and the bill under consideration now 
complies with its wishes, after having had two major and two minor 
operations. In fact, the administration informs the House of Repre- 
sentatives that it must accept this bill without amendment and prac- 
ticully no debate or that no legislation will be passed by this Congress 
which will bring aid and health to the thousands of men disabled in 
the World War. 

The attention of the House is called to the fact that the appropria- 
tions for the Veterans’ Bureau for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 
1927, Is $35,000,000 less than the preceding year. 

The following provisions were stricken out of the original bill In the 
manner indicated above: 

Section 7, which amends section 200, which provides for the miscon- 
duct cases. Difficulty has arisen in connection with the adjudication of 
these claims because of the nature of the discases. The presumption 
of misconduct has been raised by the very existence of these discuses, 
notwithstanding the fact that in many instances they were inno- 
cently acquired as far as the claimant himsclf Is concerned. It is 
necessary under the existing law for the claimant to prove innocent 
origin. This, of course, is an impossibility. It is our opinion that 
these men should not be penalized for their inability to secure definite 
proof of the absence of misconduct on their part. The cause of this 
provision would not bave exceeded $2,600,000. 

Section 9 of the original bill amended section 202 of the present 
law by providing that in arrexted cases of tuberculosis a minimum 
rate of compensation of $35 per month should be paid for a peried 
of five years. The medical testimony before the committee was to 
the effect that a man with an arrested case of tuberculosis was under 
a handicap of from 33 to 50 per cent; that where all compensation 
was cut off in the arrested cases the disubled man was forced to imme- 
diately go to work and under strain and stress in a great many cases 
the disease would become reactive. The original amendment would 
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allow these men a sufficient amount to permit them to gradually re- 
sume their occupation without too great a struin, and in the end the 
enactment of this legislation would actually result in a saving to the 
Government, though the apparent cost of this provision is estimated at 
about $7,000,000. 

In addition to these two sections, a number of othcr sections were 
eliminated which vitallx affected the compensation, hospitalization, and 
Insurance of thousands of disabled men, 

Several new sections have been added to the bill as now reported, 
among them being the amendments to section 21 of the existing law, 
regarding the mentally incompetent and minors who are beneficiaries 
of the Veterans’ Bureau. These amendments were made necessary on 
account of the abuses and the wholesale guurdlanships in the District 
of Columbia. It was brought to the attention of the committee that 
in the District of Columbia one Frederick A. Fenning was guardian 
for ninety and some odd mentally incompetent ex-service men; that 
he is commercializing the mental Incompetency of these men; that 
the fees and commissions charged for his services as “committee” of 
such wards were inequitable and excessive in all cases, and in many 
cases illegal. 

The minority members feel that they should mention to the House 
the inconsistency of this administration by quoting the following 
from the message of President Coolidge on May 15, 1924, vetoing the 
bonus bill: 

* Solicitnde for the disabled veterans and the dependents of those 
who lost their lives is the Nation’s solicitude, To minister to their 
every need is a sacred obligation, which will be generously and grate- 
fully met. The Nation stands ready to expend any amount needed for 
their proper care. 

We respectfully request the House to consider this statement in con- 
nection with the present attitude of this the same administration. 

Cant HAYDEN, 

A. L. BULWINKLE, 
LAMAR JEFFERS, 
J. L. MILLIGAN, 
W. P. CONNER, 
Manx T. Norton. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Under the general permission granted to 
Members of the House, I desire to further extend my remarks 
by printing in the Rxconp the following analysis of the bill 
which was prepared to-day by the legislative representatives of 
the American Legion: 

I. n. 12175 


II. R. 12175 constitutes the third omnibus committee bill agreed 
upon at this session of Congress by the House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation to provide necessary amendments to the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924. The revised measure contains 22 sections 
amending 34 of the provisions of that act. 


SECTION 1 


Amends section 10 of the law and authorizes the director to hos- 
pitalize women veterans entitled to hospitalization under the act in 
hospitals other than Government hospitals, so that these women vet- 
erans may be hospitalized adjacent to their homes when they are in 
need of treatment of this character, There are not many women 
veterans requiring hospitalization and it is more economical to provide 
this means of caring for them than to build special hospitals or wards 
for these afMficted women. 

Authorizes the director, without the approval of the President, to 
mike alterations, Improvements, or extensions, which will not mate- 
rlally increase the bed capacity for patients, of the hospital facilities 
now owned or operated by the bureau. This authorization will greatly 
simplify the present procedure required before necessary alterations to 
hospitals may be authorized, and we believe this amendment to be in 
the interest of efficient operation of the bureau. 

The next amendment authorizes the President to transfer to the 
jurisdiction of the Veterans“ Bureau the tuberculosis hospital facilities 
of the Battle Mountain Sanitarium, Hot Springs, S. Dak., and the 
northwestern branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers at Milwaukee, Wis. It likewise provides for the transfer to the 
National Home for Disabled Voluntcer Soldiers any of the Veterans’ 
Burean facilities not needed for hospital purposes and which are suitable 
for domiciliary purposes. 

SECTION 2 


Amends section 21 of the present law and anthorizes the director 
to refuse payment to a guardian who bas such a large number of 
insane wards that the director thinks it impractical for the guardian 
to properly conserve the estates or supervise the persons of the wards. 

This amendment also empowers the director by his duly authorized 
attorney to appear in court in opposition to payments of fees or com- 
missions to the guardians which he deems excessive, or in any other 
matter pertaining to the ward, and to suspend payments to any guar- 
dian whom he believes Is not properly executing the duties of his 
trust or who neglects or refuses to render an account to the director 
from time to time showing the application of payments for the bene- 
fits of the wards, 
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It further permits the director to order all moneys of the ward be 
placed to the credit of the ward in the Treasury at 4½ per cent 
interest and to disburse such moneys for the benefit of the ward or 
his dependents, 

SECTION 8 

Amends section 26 of the law allowing the director to make accrued 
payments under $1,000 due an estate of a beneficiary without the 
necessity for administration. 

These payments to go to the persons entitled to the beneficiary's 
personal property in case of intestacy as required by the laws of the 
State of residence of the decedent. 

SECTION 4 


Amends section 28 of the law by providing that where recovery of 
payments made from the United States Government Life Insurance 
Fund is waived, the fund shall be reimbursed to the extent of the 
recovery. This is to protect the United States Government Life In- 
surance Fund, the reserve of which belongs to the policyholders and 
not to the Government. 

SECTION 5 

Amends section 31 of the law to provide reimbursement to hos- 
pitalized veterans for the loss or destruction of their personal effects 
which bave been or may be destroyed by fire, where they are stored 
or have been stored in designated locations in Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pitals. To date there has only been ond fire, where any substantial 
amount of veterans’ effects have been lest. This was at Gulfport, 
Miss., where the loss to veterans approximated $7,000. 

SECTION 6 


Adds a new section of the Jaw to be known as section 33 and pro- 
vides for instruction of the professional personnel of the bureau. 
This amendment is made necessary by the elimination of the provisions 
for a permanent medical service In the bureau and should increase 
the efficiency of the professional personnel through thelr attendance 
in courses in Goyernment or other schools, 

SECTION 7 


Amends section 200 of the law to allow compensation for service 
disability for women assigned to the Medical Department of the Army 
who served in base hospitals overseas. There are a limited number of 
women who served with these base hospitals and performed virtually 
the same service as enlisted men, and we belleve that those who be- 
came disabled while performing this service should be entitled to the 
same benefits as the men with whom they served. 


SECTION 8 


Amends section 201 of the law and allows the director discretion 
as to payment and makes his decision final on the question of the 
payment of burial and funeral expenses. This amendment will relieve 
the estates of veterans where they amount to only a few dollars from 
the necessity of using that money to bury them, and overcomes the 
decision of the Comptroller General, who has ruled that if a man 
leuves any assets the amount of these assets must be deducted from 
the $100 allowance and only the difference be paid by the Government. 


SECTION 9 


Amends section 202, subdivision 3, of the law to provide that the 
organic loss of speech shall be rated as total permanent disability, 
that payments of $150 per month placing the disability on a par with 
the loss of the sight of both eyes. It covers only those cases where 
due to physical loss of the vocal chords or other organs there is an 
inability to speak. 

This section also amends subdivision 7 of section 202 of the act, 
to provide that the present institutional award of $20 a month for 
insane beneficiaries without dependents be increased to $30 a month. 
The $20 rate which has been provided these men has been found ju- 
sufficient for their current needs in many instances, and we therefore 
recommend that this be increased to $30 a month. It also provides 
that where such a person recovers his reason and is discharged as 
competent, such additional sum shall be paid him as would equal the 
total sum by which his compensation has been reduced through the 
operation of this section. 

Section 9 of the bill also amends subdivision 10 of section 202 of 
the law. This is the general hospitalization section of the law which 
provides hospitalization for disabilities without reference to service 
connection. This amendment allows out-patient treatment in addi- 
tion to hospitalization for the veterans of any war. The restrictions 
of the word “ war” since 1897 is stricken from the bill, and there are 
included in the benefits of gencral hospitalization nurses who served 
between 1898 and 1901, contract surgeons, and contract dentists. This 
amendment, therefore, provides hospitalization and out-patient treat- 
ment for veterans of all wars. Also it relieves veterans hospitalized 
under this section from haying their pensions deducted for such hos- 
pitalization. 

This amendment also provides clothing and prosthetic appliances for 
hospitalized veterans financially unable to supply these themselves, and 
allows such hospitalization in other than Government hospitals in the 
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Territories of the United States. This latter amendment is due to the 
fact that the bureau has no hospital facilities and the Government 
only limited hospital facilities in insular possessions. 


SECTION 10 


Amends section 203 of the law to provide $2.65 per day allowance 
in lieu of wages to claimants during the period of travel or observation. 
The present law authorizes reimbursement for loss of wages in these 
cases, but in many instances, such as farmers who are working for 
themselves, no loss of wages can be shown, and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has ruled that such persons could not be allowed reimbursement 
while being examined. 


SECTION 11 
Repeals section 206 of the act which limited to the date of June 7, 
1925, the time for filing proof of service origin of disabilities Incurred 
in the service, 


SECTION 12 

Repeals section 209 of the law which provides that a disability claim 
must be filed within five years after discharge or resignation from tho 
service if the disability was incurred in the service, or in the case of 
death during the service, within five years after such death is recorded, 
if death or disability arose after discharge within five years of the 
time when such disability arose or such death occurred. By repealing 
this section, it will be possible for a yeteran to file claim at any time 
for disability or have his dependents, in the event of bis death, to file 
claim at any time on account of his death, 


SECTION 13 

Amends section 212 of the law to make a former amendment affect- 
ing the receipt of active service or retirement pay retroactive to April 
6, 1917. This is for the purpose of overcoming a decision by the Comp- 
troller General relating to the word “active,” which held that mem- 
bers of the reserve forces of the Navy were in receipt of service pay 
and consequently were not entitled to compensation when they received 
the same, although this pay amounted to only approximately $1 a 
month. 

Section 13 also provides that the rating schedule shall be applicable 
to disabilities occurring as a result of service prior to April 6 or after 
July 2, 1921, wherein a person has an accrued right to compensation 
under section 602 of the act. This amendment is for the purpose of 
relieving the bureau from using two different rating schedules; that is, 
the schedule provided under the war risk insurance act, and the sched- 
ule provided by the World War veterans act. 


BECTION 14 


Amends section 300 of the act and extends from 120 days to one 
year the time after entry into the seryice in which application for in- 
surance may be made. As the insurance now granted is converted 
insurance, which is self-sustaining, no additional cost will be incurred 
by the Government as a result of this extension. 

This section also provides yalidation for applications for insurance 
of members of the reserve forces accepted while in attendance at a 
military or naval training camp or station, The bureau has assumed 
that such applications were legal but the Comptroller General ruled 
that these camps and stations were in reality training stations, and 
that no active duty status existed, and that therefore such applica- 
tions for insurance were invalid. As a number of men have paid premi- 
ums on such insurance, we belleve that these payments should be 
validated, and the persons affected allowed to retain their insurance. 

This section is further amended to provide for applications for in- 
surance by members of the Coast Guard under the same conditions as 
men entering the military or naval service. 


SECTION 15 


Amends section 301 of the law and extends for one year from July 
2, 1926, the date when all term insurance nyust cease, and also extends 
for one year the last day for the conversion of term Insurance, It 
also authorizes a five-year level preminm term convertible policy. We 
belleye that many men carrying thelr war-time insurance have not sufi- 
clently adjusted themselves to post-war conditions in order fo meet the 
higher premium rate charged for the present forms of converted insur- 
ance, so belleve that this amendment is necessary fop their relief. 

This section js further amended to provide that where the monthly 
payments under an insurance policy are less than $5, they may be 
allowed to accumulate and be disbursed annually. This amendment is 
in the interest of administrative economy. 


SECTION 16 


Amends section 303 of the Iaw to provide that an award of insur- 
ance shall be deemed to be in the course of payment from the date 
the right to payment acerued. The purpose of this amendment is to 
protect the benefits to which minors or incompetents were entitled 
under the war risk insurance act, but from which they were deprived 
under section 803 of the World War veterans’ act, 

SECTION 17 


Amends section 804 of the act to provide for the reinstatement of 
insurance for one year from the date of the passage of this amend- 
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ment, thus extending the reinstatement privilege to persons suffering 
from disease or injury incurred or aggravated In the service. 

This section also provides that a person suffering from service-con- 
nected disability who is not permanently and totally disabled may 
reinstate his insurance for one year after the approval of this amend- 
ment by haying the amount of the unpaid back premiums charged as an 
interest-bearing indebtedness against the face value of the policy, 
where proof satisfactory to the director is furnished showing that the 
applicant is unable to pay the back premiums. 

The third amendment to this section extends the time Umit for rein- 
statement of insurance from July 2, 1926, to July 2, 1927. 

SECTION 18 

Amends section 305 of the law to provide that where insurance has 
been revived through accrued compensation these payments shall be 
limited to the insured, his widow, child or children, dependent mother 
or father in the order named, unless otherwlse designated by the insured 
during his lifetime or by his last will and testament. 

SECTION 19 

Adds a new section to be known as section 308, and provides that 
insurance shall not lapse where the insured forwards to the bureau not 
later than the last day of the month, following the month for which 
the unpaid premium was due, an amount sufficient to reinstate the in- 
surance where it is shown that at that time the insured was in the 
same state of health as required by bureau regulations. 

SECTION 20 

Adds a new sectlon to be known as section 309, and provides that 
where a person allowed his Insurance to lapse and died prior to col 
lecting his $60 discharge bonus, this sum shall be allowed to revive 
insurance where it applied to the payment of premiums when due it 
would equal or exceed the same, 

SECTION 21 

Amends section 406 of the law to provide that persons receiving place- 
ment training on June 30, 1926, may be continued in such tralning to 
January 1, 1927. Placement training, as used in this section, is that 
training wherein an individual is placed in a commercial concern for the 
purpose of acquiring practical business knowledge of the trade or pro- 
fession for which he is being trained. 

This amendment also provides an extension of two years following 
the approval of this amendment for persons receiving educational train- 
ing in schools or institutions on the date of June 30, 1926. Educa- 
tional training is that training received in schools, such as professional 
courses, and is designed to allow persons now taking such training to 
complete their courses of instruction. 

SECTION 22 

Adds a new section to the act to be known as section 506. This Is 
to extend the penalties provided under the act to the administration of 
the law in the Philippine Islands. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time, and yield two minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CONNERY]. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker and gentiemen of the House, 
at the beginning of Congress early in December hearings were 
begun before our Veterans’ Committee on H. R. 10240, com- 
monly known as the Johnson bill, named after the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the Hon. Rorat JoHNson of South 
Dakota. At these hearings the legislative representatives of 
the American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
American Veterans, and Gen, Frank T. Hines, Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, all appeared and gaye the committee the full 
benefit of what they considered would be the best legislation 
for the benefit of the disabled service men of the United States. 

The hearings lasted approximately 10 weeks, and the net 
result of these deliberations was that the Johnson bill was 
reported out of committee on March 11. The bill as reported 
called for an expenditure of about $39,000,000. This $39,000,000 
represented in the minds of all real friends of the yeterans, 
both in the House of Representatives and in service organiza- 
tions, the very fowest estimate which would properly take care 
of the present pressing needs of the disabled men. 

After being reported out of committee the bill went on the 
House Calendar, where it remained peacefully sleeping for six 
weeks despite the fact that Members of the Honse, members of 
the committee, and seryice men throughout the country were 
clamoring for the relief which its passage would bring. 

With a Republican administration in power, it seems to me that 
the responsibility for this inaction and inertia toward veteran 
legislation should be placed where it properly belongs. The dis- 
abled service men and their families, as well as the entire 
American people, should understand fully that the reason that 
this bill has not come before the House of Representatives is 
due to the fact that the Committee on Rules, which is controlled 
by a Republican majority, has refused repeatedly to grant a 
rule whereby this bill might be taken up by the House for con- 
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sideration. The responsibility for the nonpassage of the bill 
thus far therefore rests entirely with the Republican steering 
committee, which dictates the policy to be followed by the 
House of Representatives as to what legislation shall have 
preference, and the Republican-controlled Rules Committee, 
which refused to grant the necessary rule. 

But the disabled men of the country should not be entirely 
disheartened. To-day this half-hearted relief measure will un- 
doubtedly be passed. To my mind this will not be done through 
sympathy of the Republican administration for the disabled 
men, but merely because the fall congressional elections are 
approaching and the powers that be feel that some sop should 
be thrown to the veteran in order to temporarily pacify him 
until election day is over. This attitude of the Republicans 
seems hardly consistent with the views so often expressed by 
them during the discussion of the adjusted compensation bill 
two years ago, when they, as opponents of the so-called, or 
as the service men call it the “phantom bonus,” repeatedly 
declare that they Were not in favor of adjusting the compensa- 
tion of the able-bodied men who served on the battle fields of 
France, but constantly reiterated how much they would do to 
care for the wounded, gassed and insane. Incidentally their 
fatherly, solicitous care for the helpless insane veteran and 
his estate is now being uncovered in the present Fenning in- 
vestigation. 

To return to the discussion of the Johnson bill. I have 
already stated that the bill in its original form called for an 
appropriation of $39,000,000. After six weeks fruitless effort 
to get the bill before the House, the committee was warned 
that unless $30,000,000 were cut from the bill it would not 
even be given consideration. So the legislative loaf, which was 
to mean so much for the sustenance of the disabled, was cut 
to pieces and a few of its fragments and crumbs will be thrown 
to them to-day in the form of this amended bill. 

This mangling of the loaf was done to appease the adminis- 
tration’s craving for mythical economy. This same economy 
has a curious trend. It seems somehow to haye a peculiar 
tendency to militate in favor of the rich, for while on the one 
hand we are asked to cut to the bone appropriations for the 
benefit of the helpless and the masses of the people, on the other 
hand, in the name of this same economy, we are beseeched to 
hasten to the relief of the multimillionaires and by reducing 
their surtaxes thus render a great service to the privileged few 
who need no such service. 

No one is any more in favor of real economy, sensible econ- 
omy, than Iam. But I am absolutely sure that the great Amer- 
ican people do not want the men in the hospitals who are lying 
gassed, wounded, and insane as a result of their experiences in 
the war to be exploited under the pretense of economy. Every 
fair-minded American knows that that is false economy. 

In the original Johnson bill were included many provisions 
which we considered indispensable for the proper care of the 
men. Most of these provisions have been removed in the emas- 
culation of the bill, However, there are a few features remain- 
ing which will do much to ameliorate the suffering which ex- 
ists. For this reason it is my belief that the Democratic 
membership of the House will support the new bill and yote 
for its passage. Another point here: The Democrats have con- 
stantly striven in the House to have service men's legislation 
brought out under a rule where it can be thoroughly discussed 
under general debate and where amendments may be offered 
at the proper time. Since I have been in Congress the Repub- 
licans have controlled the House, and during the past four 
years whenever veterans’ legislation has come before the House 
it has always been brought up under suspension of the rules. 

The adjusted compensation bill, two years ago, was brought 
in under suspension, as were also the last two disabled yeterans’ 
legislation bills. This procedure is absolutely detrimental to 
the best interests of the service men, because, in other words, 
the legislation is cut and dried before it even reaches the floor 
of the House and the House must take it or leave it. Many 
Members of the House who are friendly to the disabled service 
men and would like the opportunity of offering an amendment 
to better the condition of these men are restrained under the 
rules from doing so. Not only that, but they are put in the 
unenyiable position of either voting for a bill which they con- 
sider not at all adequate for the needs of the men or of voting 
against the bill and thus defeating any aid at all being given to 
the veteran. The gag rule is in force on this bill to-day, and 
the veteran will be expected to give three cheers and a hurrah 
for the kindness of the Republican administration, [Applause 
on the Deniocratic side.] 

There are a few good provisions still left in the bill. The 
time for the conversion of insurance has been extended for one 
year, thus allowing all persons holding term insurance to con- 
vert such insurance without medical examination into such 
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form or forms of insurance desired under the regulations before 
July 2, 1927. Formerly all term insurance was to have auto- 
matically ceased on July 2, 1926. 

- Vocational training also has been extended, so that any per- 
‘son who is receiving placement training on June 30, 1926, may 
be continued in such training until January 1, 1927, and any 
person receiving educational training in schools or in institu- 
tions on June 30, 1926, may be continued in training for not 
more than two years after the passage of the bill. This will 
take care of what would have developed into a very bad situa- 
tion, as it will preyent service men being cut off in the midst 
of their training. 

There is also a provision which will allow the reinstatement 
of insurance after lapse because of unpaid premiums when it 
can be shown that the insured was unable to pay such pre- 
miums. Under this provision the application of the man may 
be approved for reinstatement nnd the amount of unpaid pre- 
miums, with interest, will be placed as an interest-bearing in- 
debtedness against the insurance. This indebtedness will bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, compounded an- 
nually to be deducted in any settlement on the insurance. As 
can be seen this will allow a veteran without funds to rein- 
state and carry his insurance without loss to the Government 
and at the same time protecting the man and his dependents. 

Another very good and important feature of the bill is the 
indefinite extension of the time for filing claims for compen- 
sition. This will permit veterans who were not cognizant of 
provisions of previous laws and who were therefore estopped 
from filing claims, to make application for compensation at 
any time. 

Also, the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, under the new 
bill, will be allowed to furnish clothing to men in the hospitals 
who are financially unable to supply themselves; also men in 
the hospitals who are suffering with a disease or injury necessi- 
tating the wearing of a prosthetic appliance and are without 
funds to supply themselves with such appliances will be able 
to secure them without cost, as well as have them repaired 
without cost. This must be done upon the patient’s afidavit 
to the Director of the Bureau. 

In conclusion, lest anyone should accuse me of being too 
partisan in my attitude on service men’s legislation, I wish to 


State that it was my privilege, first as a private and afterwards 


as a regimental color sergeant, to serve in the One hundred and 
first Infantry of the Twenty-sixth Division for 19 months in 
France. I know at first hand what my buddies. went through, 
and while I am a Member of Congress I will not only continue 
to fight for their rights, but when I think that they are being 
unjustly treated I will tell it in plain, unmistakable language 
not only to Congress but to the people of the country. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I simply desire 
to add my word of protest to those that have been already 
uttered against the procedure under which this bill is being 
considered in the House. I call attention to the fact that not 
since this Veterans Committee was created has the Republican 
Party permitted a bill from it to be considered for amendment 
on the floor of the House. Whenever that committee has re- 
ported bills that are unsatisfactory to the powers that be in 
the Republican organization, they have compelled that com- 
mittee to withdraw the bill and return it to the committee, 
and instead of bringing it before this House for amendment 
they have said to them, “ You write this in, you take this out, 
and then we will try and put the revised bill through under 
suspension of the rules.“ This is a bill in which 4,000,000 or 
more people are interested, men who defended their country, 
and you can spare them only a paltry 40 minutes or an hour 
and not give to the House of Representatives of the United 
States a single opportunity in which to offer an amendment 
for their benefit. That has been your procedure upon almost 
all veteran's legislation since the time you have been in power. 
You passed the adjusted compensation or bonus bill under sus- 
pension of the rules, and you have passed substantially all 
the legislation affecting the service men under suspension of 
the rules, with never an opportunity to amend, to take out a 
thing that was wrong, or to put in a thing that was right 
which was not already in. There have been put into this 
bill objectionable proyisions touching guardianships and sol- 
diers’ homes. There has been withheld from it wise legisla- 
tion relative to arrested tuberculosis cases. I charge this has 
been done at the instance and upon the command of the Re- 
publican organization of the House; and under the suspension 
procedure we are helpless to amend. I believe the time will 
come when the service men of this country and their friends 
will realize the condition to which you are driving the soldiers 
in the matter of legislation, and that there will be an uprising, 
a revolution, that some time will give the House an opportunity 
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to express itself fully upon legislation affecting them. [Ap- 
plause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate 
that partisan politics should be dragged into the consideration 
of a bill to amend and liberalize the provisions of existing law 
for the care and compensation of World War veterans and 
their dependents. This some gentlemen have done. In looking 
over the minority report on this bill, which has been specifically 
commented and enlarged upon this afternoon, I was astounded 
to read the following: 


The records show that since the Republican Party came into power 
after the World War all legislation affceting ex-service men has been 
brought before the House in this manner. 


Mr. Speaker, the reference is to a consideration of this bill 
under a suspension of the regular rules of the House. It is a 
mistake for gentlemen of the minority to drag partisanship 
into this discussion, but it is even a greater mistake to do so 
by a misstatement of the facts. The statement which I have 
read and which will appear in connection with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr, HAYDEN] is not true. In 
refutation of that statement I submit the several volumes of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the Sixty-sixth and Sixty- 
seventh Congresses. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will ask the gentleman to 
await the completion of my statement. I am a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. That com- 
mittee had jurisdiction of this legislation from its inception 
in the Sixty-fifth Congress until the beginning of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, when the World War Veterans’ Committee 
was formed. You Democrats were in control in the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, while we Republicans have been in control of legis- 
lation since then. So far as I can recall, this the first time that 
partisanship has entered into our deliberations on this ques- 
tion. 

Now, what are the facts. We Republicans came into power 
in the spring of 1919. We felt that the then proyisions of the 
war risk insurance act were inadequate. The maximum sum 
allowed for total disability was $30 per month. Other benefits 
were equally inadequate. We were responsible for legislation 
and brought in H. R. 8778, the first Sweet bill, and passed it in 
the House in September of 1919. 

It became a law in December of that year. Total disability 
compensation was changed from $30 to $80 per month, Similar 
liberalizing provisions were made as to partial disability, and 
so forth. The most extensive changes were made. Partisan- 
ship did not enter into the consideration of that measure. We 
were in power. The bill was considered for three fuil days 
under the ordinary rules of the [louse from September 9, 1919, 
until September 12, 1919, inclusive. The debate covers 250 
pages of the Rxconb, from pages 5080 to 5332. This shows the 
most liberal debate, of course. 

The Sixty-seventh Congress was called in extra session in the 
spring of 1921. The second Sweet bill, H. R. 6611, was intro- 
duced, referred to our committee, and reported out early in the 
session. The House cousidered it in the ordinary way from 
June 2, 1921, until June 11, 1921. There was the most liberal 
debate, covering pages 2036 to 2427 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. Again the Recorp itself bears testimony of the gross parti- 
san misstatement in the minority report. It became a law in 
August, 1921. 

The short session of the Sixty-seventh Congress convened 
in December, 1922. The committee immediately proceeded to 
consider amendments. It reported out the third Sweet bill. 
It was considered by the House on March 2, 1923, under sus- 
pension of the rules, because it was late in the session. The 
Congress adjourned by operation of law at noon, March 4. 
It became a law on March 4, 1923. During these four years, 
therefore, we Republicans were in power and considered three 
major bills for the disabled World War veteran. But one of 
these three was considered under suspension. The other two 
were very generally discussed under the ordinary rules of the 
House. Therefore, I reiterate the statement I have quoted 
from the minority report is not in accord with the facts. It 
was put in there for a purely partisan purpose and should 
carry with it its own rebuke. [Applause en the Republican 
side.] 

The legislation referred to and the World War veterans’ act 
of 1924 and 1925 baye met with almost the universal approval 
of the service men and of the public generally. They are by 
far the most liberal provisions—and rightly so—that any coun- 
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try has ever made. Under their provisions about $3,000,000,000 
have been expended “to care for him who has borne the battle 
and for his widow and orphan.” It is legislation which we are 
justly proud of enacting. Yet, as the majority, we have been 
willing to share the credit of its enactment with the minority. 
In considering and passing, whether under one method or 
another, we have tried to avoid partisanship and be guided 
solely by what were the best interests of the country and the 
yeteran who became disabled in its service. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs]. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
have only a minute to call your attention to a very important 
matter. The present bill on page 39, section 406, provides that 
placement training shall cease on January 1, 1927. You gentle- 
men know that there are many men in the hospitals who have 
been there a number of years. I have one from my district 
who is now at Walter Reed and has been on his back in bed 
for 18 months. That man may get well, and although he was 
one of the worst casualties of the war, when he recovers he will 
have no chance to rehabilitate himself, It seems to me there 
should be a provision in this bill that men who are wounded 
and seriously disabled, who have been confined to their beds for 
one or two years, in the event they do recover finally, should 
have a chance to get the placement training which those who 
were less wounded haye already gotten. The present bill makes 
no provision for these fellows at all and does to those who are 
the worst casualties of the war a great injustice. It does not 
afford them, the badly disabled, the same treatment already 
given to the slightly disabled. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 12 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say in the beginning 
that I do not regard this as a political bill. My attitude on 
this measure is not based upon political convictions, but upon 
my views of what is best for the service men. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron] attempted to 
correct the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GArrerr] for say- 
ing that all of these bills since the creation of the Veterans’ 
Committee have been brought in under suspension of the rules. 
I submit that the gentleman from Tennessee states the facts. 
There has not been a single bill of this character brought in 
since that committee was organized that has not beca brought 
in and passed under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I am sorry I can not yield, as I have only 
12 minutes. In that connection permit me to say that there 
is at least one man on the Republican side of the aisle who 
has stood out in the fight through which we have gone for the 
last three weeks on behalf of the disabled insane veterans of 
America, to whom, although he is a staunch Republican, I 
am ready to take off my hat. He deserves the gratitude of 
every ex-seryice man in America. I refer to Colonel GIBSON, 
of Vermont. [Applause.] 

This bill has in it two cheers for the ex-service men. We 
had three cheers in it at first, but somehow or other there 
was a demand from the “higher ups” that we take one of 
those cheers out and pass it on to the Veterans Bureau, in the 
hope that some time, somehow, an echo of that cheer would 
reach those boys who are suffering from tuberculosis throngh- 
out the country. I am not opposing that part of the bill that 
offers any relief to those men. In fact, I would strengthen it; 
I would inerease those facilities to rehabilitate the men who 
are suffering to-day as a result of their military service during 
the war. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] the other 
day took all the time here that was allotted in favor of a meas- 
ure to impeach a man charged with most serious offenses and 
put in all of that time defending him. He took occasion 
to say that these poor disabled, helpless, insane veterans of 
the World War incarcerated in St. Elizabeths Hospital had 
not lost a single dollar as the result of this man's miscon- 
duct. I deny that statement. Why, even since that statement 
was made the auditor of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia has gone further than we could go over the 
protests of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the chairman of the committee, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce], and ether men, and has found that many 
thousands of dollars have been taken from these poor insane 
veterans of the World War by this man Fenulng and eppro- 
Printed to his own use. Not only that, but not a single one 
of those cases has been thoroughly investigated. I would like 
for the gentleman from Massachusetts to tell me how he can 
tell whether or not a single one of these boys’ estates is intact. 

We have been denied the opportunity through the power 
of this Congress here to go into these cases to see if these 
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boys have been treated as human beings. I want to tell you 
now if you whitewash and smooth over this situation you will 
write one of the most disgraceful chapters in the history of the 
American Congress. [Applause.] 

Listen, let me show you the situation, This man Fenning 
has had himself appointed guardian for hundreds of disabled 
insane persons. We haye 59 petitions of men for whom he 
was appointed guardian, insane disabled World War veterans. 

Every one of those petitions were signed by Dr. William A. 
White, superintendent of that institution. Oh, you say, that 
was an accident—which happened fifty-nine times! We have 
shown that Mr. Fenning had access to the books of that insti- 
tution, and he was the only outsider who was permitted to go 
there and go through them. We have shown that Mr. Fenning 
prepared every one of those petitions himself and sent them to 
Doctor White to sign. We have shown he then prepared the 
order and carried it to the court and asked that he be ap- 
pointed guardian. We have shown that he and Doctor White 
have been in the real estate business together and have to-day 
a joint bank account. We have shown that 20 years ago when 
Doctor White was under investigation Mr. Fenning came to his 
rescue as a Witness. Now, under those conditions, which from 
a circumstantial standpoint show the combination between 
those men, I want to ask you in the name of all the Gods at 
once what chance a poor insane World War veteran has to 
get out of St. Elizabeths Hospital so long as he has money 
with which to keep up his guardianship if Fenning is his 
guardian? My honest opinion is that if this bill is passed in its 
present form, and the Veterans! Bureau manifests no more 
activity than they are to-day, some of these men will die with 
Fenning as their guardian and be buried by Fenning’s under- 
taker. 

But they say, “ We give discretion to the Veterans’ Bureau.” 
Why this man Arnold, who is the guardianship officer of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, admitted, and we proved by the record of 
the grand jury in these matters, that they brought this condi- 
tion before the Veterans’ Bureau in a case a year or two ago 
for them to investigate, and not a single thing has been done 
about it, 

I am in favor of most drastic legislation, so far as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is concerned, in order that we may say to 
these men who are insane, who are more helpless than children, 
that we are not going to permit their estates to be exploited nor 
permit them to be imprisoned after they have gained their 
sanity and are able to take care of their own affairs. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I can not. I am sorry. 

In order to try to allay the criticism they have attempted 
to attack the State courts, and they bring in a Dill that does 
what? It puts every State court in the same situation as the 
District of Columbia—absolutely two different propositions, 
In the. District of Columbia we have all legislative power. We 
have all the power that any State has reserved to itself and 
all the power which a State has granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, We can pass any law that is not prohibited by the 
Bill of Rights, which is included in the first 10 amendments 
to the Constitution. But in the States they have the State 
courts and State judges and all the State and county officials 
to look after these men, and yet they come with this bill and 
want you to go out and extend this bureaucracy into every 
State and every State court, and eventually appoint the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau as the guardian for every child of a World 
War veteran in the United States. 

What does it mean? It simply means an extension of bureau- 
cracy throughout the country, That is unwarranted and un- 
necessary, and I do not believe even the most ardent advo- 
cates of centralized government would support it if they thor- 
oughly understood it. $ 

Oh, they say, “This applies only to World War veterans." 
It applies, gentlemen, to your children. Suppose a man hap- 
pens to have insurance in the Veterans’ Bureau. If he should 
die and his wife should be appointed guardian for his children 
this Veterans’ Bureau could reach out and say to her, “ You 
are not properly taking care of those children.” They could 
relieve her of her guardianship of her own child, and they 
could do that with respect to the child of every other de- 
ceased ex-service man receiving insurance or compensation, 
I believe the State courts throughout the United States ‘aro 
doing their duty toward protecting the estates of these boys 
whenever these matters are called to their attention, and 
whenever it is shown that you have virtually put them In the 
hands of this bureaucracy you are going to hear an outcry 
from every nook and corner of the country. 

Another thing, Mr. Speaker, In this bill you do something 
that you gentlemen on the other side of the aisle are going to 
hear from. You propose to take oyer certain portions of the 
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old soldiers’ homes. We southern men do not want to do that. 
Those men were in the Federal Army. They are getting old. 
They are childish. I do not want them to feel that I am 
doing them an injustice. But you are going to receive the 
criticism from every camp and every post of the Grand Army 
of the Republie after the passage of this bill. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KINDRED]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 

is recognized for two minutes. 

: Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, these amendments are by no 
means all that many of us hoped for who called attention dur- 
ing March last on the floor of this House to the many abuses 
by the guardians of insane and incompetent veterans. But to 
the extent to which these pending amendments eliminate those 
abuses of guardians of incompetent and insane veterans, to 
that extent I most heartily support the pending amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, how is the 
time now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota has 18 minutes remaining. The gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HaypeN] has nine minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
from Arizona five minutes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is recognized for two minutes, 

Mr, BARKLEY, Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote for this 
measure, but I can not refrain from expressing my feeling of 
disuppointment that it is brought up under circumstances 
which preyent Members from improving it in behalf of the vet- 
erans, or even giving the bill as written intelligent considera- 
tion. 

This bill does not begin to meet the needs for veteran legisla- 
tion, uud does nothing more than make a feeble beginning 
toward carrying out the program which we had a right to ex- 
pect would be submitted to us for consideration. This whole 
procedure has the earmarks of proof that those in churge of 
legislation in this House are not in sympathy with real vet- 
erans legislation, and are permitting this measure to come up 
now only because of some political exigency. I suppose if Con- 
gress had adjourned on the day when the Jeaders of the ma- 
jority side earlier in the winter predicted we would adjourn, 
we would haye had no opportunity whatever to consider this 
legislation at all, but in view of the fact that we are to be in 
session a little longer, I presume it, perhaps, was thought to 
be a matter of political expediency to make it appear that they 
are solicitous of the welfare of the disabled veterans of this 
Nation inasmuch as another congressional election is approach- 
ing. I understand that word has been passed down from the 
executive branch of the Government that nothing substantial 
muy be expected to relieve the miserable situation existing 
among thousands of veterans who ure disabled. A few weeks 
ago we pussed, without a dissenting vote in this House, and 
without a dissenting vote in the Senate, a bill increasing the 
peusions of Spanish-American War veterans and their widows. 
The President had vetoed a bill of that churacter on a former 
occasion. He kept this bill for 10 days and until the time had 
almost expired, trying to make up his mind whether he would 
approye it or veto it again. At last, almost at the last moment, 
he approved the measure and then gave out a statement apolo- 
gizing for having done so, and serving notice on all of us 
that no further relief legislation for the benefit of the coun- 
try's defenders need be sent over to him. 

This bill as now presented is not the bill originally intro- 
duced by the gentleman from South Dakota and reported twice 
by his committee. I do not know whether the President will 
approve this bill or not. Word has been sent out from the 
other end of the Avenue that this legislation must be denatured, 
diluted, and deleted until it is hardly recognizable, and after 
this series of major operations have been performed on it, we 
are asked to consider it under rules that prevent us from 
putting back into it the provisions which it ought to contain, 
some of which were climinated at the behest of this Repub- 
lican administration. The amount of benefit carried in the 
original bill has been more than cut in half at the suggestion 
of the Budget officers. I wish some of those in charge of the 
Veterans’ Bureau and the Budget could get a look at the 
budget of some of these poor disabled soldiers who are being 
neglected and ignored, many of whom have had their com- 
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pensation discontinued without even the courtesy of a letter 
giving the reason for the discontinuance, 

I think ample opportunity ought to be given for the consid- 
eration of bills of this kind. The gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. NewrTon] has referred to the so-called Sweet bilis which 
were enacted into law several years ago. Those bills came from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of which 
he and I are members, before the creation of the new Veterans’ 
Committee of this House. Ample time and opportunity were 
given for debate und amendment of those measures. I do not 
complain of the Veterans’ Committee now. I do not believe it 
was their wish that we should be denied the chance to improve 
this bill by granting greater relief to the disabled veterans, 
but I do complain of the leadership of this House, which has 
held this legislation back, as if it were trivial, until everybody 
is talking about adjourning, and then only wllow us to consider 
it with a one-hour stop watch held at our heads. I sliall vote 
for the bill because it is the only thing we will be permitted 
to vote on in behalf of the disabled veterans during this ses- 
sion; and I trust when it reaches the Senate everything that 
should have been included here will be included in it there. 
{Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speuker, I yield one minute to the lady 
from New Jersey [Mrs. Nortox]. [Applause.] 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, with seme reluctance I will 
vote for the passage of the bill to amend the World War yet- 
erans’ act of 1924. The amendments are so few and far be- 
tween, however, that I feit compelled in justice to the ex- 
service men and women to subscribe my name to the minority 
report. 

I will vote for the bill merely on the presuniption that “a 
little is better than none.” The attitude of certain members 
of the Veterans’ Committee throughout the entire discussion 
of this bill las been to give the veterans something to keep 
them quiet, but do not give them much. They gave their all, 
and as a result came back mental and physical wrecks, and 
we now hand them a few crumbs of comfort. 

Nothing hus been done for the boys who have been lying 
ill and disabled in the hospitals for years, and now recovering. 
would like to enter training to fit them for their new rôle in 
life. The training has been continued only for those who are 
at present in training. Why discriminate? 

This bill comes before the House with the so-called “ gag 
rule“ tagged on to it. No amendments; hardly any discussion. 
It would seem as if the boys in the front-line trenches had 
been forgotten. These wounded heroes can neyer be com- 
pensated, but it is our solemn duty to lighten their burden, 
ease their pain, and give them every opportunity to recover 
their health and usefulness. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I renew my 
request und usk unanimous consent that all Members of the 
House be given five legislative duys in which to extend their 
own remárks on this bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that all Members of the 
House be allowed five legislative days in which to extend their 
own remarks on this bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. The most lamentable effect of the scandal with 
which the atmosphere of this city has been tainted for the last 
few weeks has been the introduction of partisanship into the 
affairs of the Committee on World. War Veterans’ Legislation, 
aud its further introduction on the floor of this House. Up to 
the- time that the temptation to seek partisan gain became irre- 
sistible in some quarters, the members of the committee had 
worked in perfect harmony and, in my judgment, with admira- 
ble results. After the excitements of the nioment have been 
forgotten I am confident that my associates on that committee 
will all regret that for the moment party questions haye been 
introduced into the consideration of this solemn subject, and 
against the time when these gentlemen on my right return to 
their senses I desire to put upon the record my appreciation of 
the loyal work they have done for the veteran. I desire to 
have them tell their constituents that a Republican Member on 
the floor of this House recognized their performance of duty. 

Unfortunately there has been again brought on the floor in 
this discussion the matter of the scandal now raging in this 
city. I haye neither the time nor the desire to tuke up the 
charges. They are to be considered by the proper committee. 
But I may point out that the gentleman foremost in pressing 
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those charges has supported all of this long bill, barring, I 
think, but two of its features. Another gentleman who does not 
join in the minority views bases his opposition, I understand, 
on the absence of one section. In almost all essential details, 
then, this committee, composed of members of both parties, is 
unanimous. 

There are things in this bill to which I would have demurred. 
There was one provision eliminated from the bill that seems 
to me of more importance than anything left in it. But legis- 
lation must be compromised, it must be the fruit of concession, 
and it must take into account the circumstances of the Nation. 
All of the considerations must be brought to bear to harmonize 
views and get the best thing possible. Under the circumstances 
the bill we lay before you was the best thing possible. 

Of course, when partisanship enters we invite all manner of 
wild and ridiculous statements. Some Members would tell the 
country that the Congress of the United States has not done 
justice to the veterans. Great heavens! what could we have 
reasonably done more than we haye done in these years since 
the war? The service men know to whom they are grateful 
for that. I do not ask all the credit for my own party, but I 
deny that the other party should have credit now for its criti- 
cism of postponements. I ask justice for the patriotic Members 
of the House of Representatives who in unison hitherto have 
worked for the benefit and for the welfare of the men who 
made the sacrifice of service in the World War. [Applause.] 

It is, of course, unfortunate that a measure of this sort may 
not receive long consideration and the opportunity for amend- 
ment which has been so strongly urged. But there is another 
body in this Congress where there is no check on discussion; 
and I am confident that there, if not here, there will be the 
fullest opportunity to consider all of the details. The condi- 
tions in the House compel resort to procedure of this sort at a 
time of the session like this. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 12175, the bill 
which is under consideration, is not all that could be desired. 
But the amendments to the existing law provided in the bill 
will extend great benefits to the veterans of the late war. 
I, with other Democrats on the committee, do not like the 
procedure under which this bill is brought up in the House, 
and before I discuss the provisions of the bill which is now be- 
fore the House for consideration I shall deyote a few minutes 
of the short time that I have to express my disapproval of this 
procedure. And I aiso shall give a brief history of this and 
the other bills of like character that have been reported from 
the Veterans’ Committee this year. 

Since the creation of the House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation the Republican steering committee has 
required that legislation reported. by the committee be con- 
sidered only under suspension of the rules. As every Member 
knows, this procedure allows only 40 minutes’ debate, 20 min- 
utes to each side, and does not permit of amendments. Why 
the majority party in the House require this to be done I can 
not understand. Surely a few hours devoted to a discussion 
of the needs of the disabled veterans of the World War and of 
the amendments to the law that are proposed for their benefit 
should be given the membership of the House. It seems to me 
also that the right to amend the bill under consideration should 
not be denied the House, for I firmly believe that the Members 
could and would do that which is just, reasonable, and fair, 
taking into consideration the needs of the disabled as well as 
the financial interest of the Government. The Democratic 
members of the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
are unequivocally opposed to this procedure, and shall at all 
times protest the consideration of measures reported from their 
committee in this manner. : 

The suspension of the rules is not the only criticism of the 
majority party that we are making to-day. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts spoke of what the other body of this Con- 
gress would do, and he must realize that the history of the bills 
in the past in that other body will be the future of this bill 
which is now being considered. A short history of the course of 
bills reported from the Veterans’ Committee in the past has 
always been like the following: The bill was reported from the 
Veterans’ Committee; quite some time elapsed before it was 
considered by the House; it then went to the Senate and was 
emasculated; always at the end of a session it was referred to 
the conferees and returned to the House either on the day of 
adjournment or the day before. The original bill for the relief 
of the disabled World War veterans this year was reported 
from the committee on March 11. We are considering it now, 
nearly 10 weeks later. Adjournment is only a few weeks away, 
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and we will find that this bill, which has been emasculated two 
or three times by the steering committee, will go to the Senate, 
where further changes will be made and other provisions 
stricken out. When it is returned the time will be too short for 
the House to do more than pass it. I challenge anyone on the 
Republican side to deny the prophecy that I have made for this 
bill. [Applause.] š 

In addition to what T have said I do not like the conduct of 
the steering committee of the Republican Party in the House. 
I do not like the dictation or orders which they give to the 
committee, for under these orders the committee has consid- 
ered this bill four times in all. The original Johnson bill— 
H. R. 10240—was reported by the committee on March 11, 
1926. Several weeks later the committee was called together 
by its chairman and informed that if any legislation was to 
be passed at this session the appropriations called for in the 
bill would have to be reduced. The estimated cost of the new 
provisions totaled approximately $33,000,000. The committee, 
acting in good faith, removed several provisions of the bill 
and reduced the total by some $14,000,000. The bill was or- 
dered to be reported, and I think it was reported to the House. 
but the committee was again called together and told that still 
further reductions must be made. These orders, I understand, 
came from the steering committee of the majority party in the 
House. This time $9,000,000 more were cut off and the bill 
was ordered to be reported. When I next heard of the bill it 
was back in the committee for changes in the amendments 
nffecting insurance. Then, again, the committee met to con- 
sider amendments to the existing law governing the guardian- 
ship of mental incompetents. The bill as now reported to the 
House is supposed to carry additional appropriations of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000, but it does not, and according to the 
information that I have receiyed the appropriations for the 
Veterans’ Bureau for the next fiscal year total $85,000,000 less 
than last year. 

There were several provisions in the original bill to Which I 
intended offering amendments on the floor. One was the medl- 
cal corps section, to which I intended to offer an amendment 
striking it from the bill. There were several other provisions 
in the bill that I intended to oppose on the floor of the House. 
They were administrative only. The two amendments that 
were stricken from the bill the first two times it was returned 
to the committee were the amendments affecting misconduct 
cases and arrested tuberculosis cases. 

MISCONDUCT CASES 


Especially do I desire to call to the attention of the House 
the law governing the so-called misconduct cases and why it 
should be amended. Section 200 of the existing law provides— 

That no person suffering from paralysis, paresis, or blindness shall 
be denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct, nor shall any 
person who is helpless or bedridden as a result of any disability be 
denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct. 


The Comptroller General's decisions of September 29, 1923, 
April 3, 1925, and July 24, 1925, have only added uncertainty 
in construing the Intention of Congress when it passed the law. 
In 1924 we gave compensation to a veteran who had paralysis, 
paresis, or blindness, and we also gave compensation to a 
yeteran who was helpless or bedridden, irrespective of willful 
misconduct. Upon one class of men we haye removed the im- 
putation of willful misconduct and on the other we have al- 
lowed the imputation to remain. 

In the adjudication of claims presumptions of misconduct 
have been raised by the very existence of these diseases, not- 
withstanding the fact that in numerous cases they were in- 
nocently acquired. Several years ago Doctor Lorenz, one of 
the greatest mental experts in the country, was before the com- 
mittee and testified that these diseases might be transmitted by 
heredity or by direct infection in early life. He stated that 
such infection might and usually did lie dormant, and that it 
usually flamed up as a result of the extraordinary rigors of 
military service. Under the existing law, as it has been inter- 
preted by the bureau and the Comptroller General, it is neces- 
sary for the claimant to prove innocent origin of the disease 
unless they are suffering from paralysis, paresis, or blindness, 
or are helpless or bedridden. The impossibility of obtaining 
this proof is apparent, and in my opinion—and I think the 
majority of the Members concur—over 5,000 men are being 
penalized when they should not be. House bill 10240 carried 
an amendment which would have remedied this unjust dis- 
crimination, but it was stricken out under orders from the 
steering committee. The estimated cost of the amendment 
stricken out was approximately $2,600,000 per year. 

I would like for every Member of this House to read the 
hearings on this bill before the House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. The time is not far distant when 
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Congress will enact legislation which will benefit these men 
and rélieve their local communities from the burden of car- 
ing for them. 

ARRESTHD TUBERCULOSIS CASES 

Under the amendment proposed in H. R. 10240 many men 
who were judged by the medical authorities of the bureau to 
haye arrested tuberculosis would have been provided for, Ar- 
rested tuberculosis means only that the disease is quiescent or 
inactive. The man who has had tuberculosis does not have 
the strength that he had before contracting the disease. His 
efficiency is greatly impaired and he can not carry on as he did 
before. The expert medical testimony which was given to the 
committee by authorities such as Dr. William Dunn, of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and Dr. Kannon Dunham, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
clearly shows that the man who has had tuberculosis is handi- 
capped. The evidence before the committee, submitted by the 
Veterans’ Bureau, was that approximately 19 per cent of the 
arrested cases must return to the hospital for further treat- 
ment, and in some Instances from 85 to 40 per cent returned 
with greatly aggravated cases. The amendment proposed by 
the committee provided that these cases be rated by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and allowed compensation ranging from $35 to 
$100 per month, according to their rating, for a period of five 
years. It is easily seen that this would have relieved these 
men of a great deal of worry and suffering. It is admitted that 
it is an experiment, but leading experts agree that it should 
be tried and we believe that it will eventually save the Goy- 
ernment money. I can not understand why the steering com- 
mittee ordered this section removed. Evidently they saw only 
the estimated cost, which was approximately six and one-half 
million dollars a year. Sooner or later this provision will be 
enacted into law. It is only right and just to the disabled 
veterans, and we serve notice now that we are going to con- 
tinue the fight for this amendment in all succeeding Congresses. 
In this connection allow me to call to your attention the words 
of the President when he stated, in substance, “everything for 
the disabled veterans.” 

The amendments to the existing law which were proposed by 
the original Johnson bill (H. R. 10240) and removed by order 
of the steering committee were: 

SECTION 1 


An amendment excepting the medical service of the Veterans’ 
Bureau from the civil service law. 
SECTION 2 
An amendment to section 10 creating a medical corps. The 
estimated cost for the first year to be something over $400,000. 
This amendment is the one that I would have fought on the 
floor. ; 
SECTION 7 
This section amended section 200 of the existing law, the 
misconduct section, and would have benefited 5,100 men, at an 
estimated cost of $2,600,000. The amendment to section 202, 
the tubercular section, would have benefited between seventeen 
or eighteen thousand veterans, at an estimated cost of $7,000,000 
a year. 
SECTION 9 
This was another amendment to section 202 and provided a 
total disability rating for tubercular cases after a period of 
12 consecutive months. The amendment affected approximately 
1,600 cases, at an estimated cost of $1,800,000. 
SECTION 15 


This section amended section 301 of the veterans’ act by 
extending the time for conversion of term insurance from July 
2, 1926, until July 2, 1929. The director of the bureau esti- 
mated the cost of this amendment to be from $2,800,000 the 
first year to $8,000,000 the third year. 

For the benefit of the members on the minority side who may 
gain the impression from my remarks that there is no relief for 
the veterans in the present bill, I wish to say that many of the 
sections that have been allowed to remain in the bill will be of 
great benefit to the disabled veterans. Even though the two 
sections affecting the misconduct and tubercular cases have 
been removed, many beneficial provisions are retained. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
approve of the taking over of these old soldiers’ homes? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No; and I am glad that the gentleman 
from Tennessee has called that to my attention. All of the 
minority members of the committee, with one exception, have 
opposed this provision which authorizes the director to take 
over existing hospital facilities of the two old soldiers’ homes. 
Since I have been in Congress I haye consistently opposed the 
appropriation of money by Congress to increase the facilities 
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for the care of Veterans’ Bureau patients at these homes. I 
know that this will not be favored by the Grand Army of the 
Republic; it is a matter of sentiment with them, and, as a 
southern man, I would never take one thing that they want 
from them [applause]; neither would I ever let anybody take 
one thing away from the old Confederate veterans of the 
South [applause]. 
BECTION 21 

This section governs the guardianship of minors or mentally 
incompetent yeterans. The amendments were adopted in the 
committee last week, and were necessary because of conditions 
which have existed in the District of Columbia for some time. 
They may be classified as, first, relating to the person of the 
ward; second, relating to the property of the ward; and, third, 
relating to the property of the beneficiary when there is no 
guardian. 

The first amendment provides that the director may, in his dis- 
cretion, suspend payment when it appears to him that a guardian 
of either minors or mental incompetents has too many wards. 
This amendment is the result of an investigation by the com- 
mittee, in which it was discovered that Frederick A. Fenning, 
a lawyer in the District of Columbia, had at one time 96 men- 
tally incompetent patients at St, Elizabeths Hospital as his 
wards. Notwithstanding the fact the majority had estates 
ranging from $6,000 to $12,000 and knowing that St. Ellza- 
beths was overcrowded, haying 1,000 too many patients, 
he made no attempt to better their condition and did nothing 
for them except furnish them with small amounts annually for 
clothing and spending money. In each case the amount spent 
on the ward was less than his commission. In September, 
1925, a full report condemning and scoring the condition at St. 
Elizabeths was made, but no attempt was made to improve 
the surroundings of the wards, even though their estates were 
enough to warrant their removal to private sanatoriums. 

The second amendment empowers the director to appear in 
any court by his authorized attorney to protect the property 
of the ward. This section was also drawn to remedy existing 
ee in the District of Columbia and throughout the United 
States. 

The third amendment provides that where there is no 
guardian the director may return the excess moneys due the 
minor or mental incompetent to the Treasury of the United 
States and shall bear interest at 4% per cent per annum com- 
pounded annually. 

There is nothing new or startling in these provisions. Under 
the existing law if the guardian fails to file his account, or if 
his account fails to show that the expenditures were for the 
benefit of the ward, the director can suspend payment. The 
object of this provision is to give him authority to go into court 
and present the facts. 

Under these provisions we have given protection to the 
mentally incompetent and minor boneficiaries of the bureau. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
there? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Does the gentleman think we were justi- 
fied in forcing on the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau the 
guardianship or the responsibility of these cases throughout 
the Nation when he did not want It and said he could not 
handle it? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The director said the amendments 
which are in the bill were entirely satisfactory to him. 

Mr. BROWNING. ‘The director said he could not handle 
the work. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman was not present. 

Mr. BROWNING. I was present at the committee meeting. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Not at the last meeting, which was 
held Saturday. 

Mr. BROWNING. I was present when the director said he 
could not handle the work, except in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. He said he was opposed to the two 
bills which disregarded all guardians. ‘ 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Is it not a fact that this particular 
provision now embodied In this proposed law is aeceptable in 
every detail to the Veterans’ Bureau, so far as guardianships 
fire concerned? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. And it was the unanimous judgment 
of the subcommittee? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes; and there is no question but that 
it is all right. Had this provision been in effect, we could have 
held accountable the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau and his 
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guardianship officer for what has happened in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No, sir; I have not the time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does not the gentleman think they are re- 
sponsible anyway? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Just a minute. At St. Elizabeths were 
100 or more wards who were veterans of the last war; and not- 
withstanding the fact that a grand jury in the District of 
Columbia reported that the hospital had 1,000 patients more 
than it could accommodate, nothing was done. The responsi- 
bility should rest upon the Veterans’ Bureau. The Government 
of the United States is paying them for this purpose, and it is 
the intention of Congress, I take it, to see that they look after 
these men. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When was it the grand jury 
reported there were 1,000 more patients there than they could 
accommodate? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Last September. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And nothing has been done by 
any department of the Government respecting that situation? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Not until recently. Shortly thereafter 
letters were transmitted from the Director of the Budget to 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau asking for the removal 
from St. Elizabeths of some of the patients. 

r. COOPER of Wisconsin. How long ago was that? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Probably in October, but not until lately 
were any of the patients removed. 

Mr. SCHAFER, Will the gentleman yield for a short ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. This bill does not break up this Fenning 
guardianship monopoly in so far as the funds he now has in 
his custody are concerned, does it? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes; it does. The Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau appeared before the committee and testified 
that no one man should have over five wards, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
gentleman additional time. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. But if you should undertake to draw up 
an amendment limiting the number of wards per guardian to 
five, what are you going to do in a case where there are six 
or seyen minor children in the family? It must be left to the 
discretion of the director. The director bas stated, and stated 
publicly, that, in his opinion, five is the proper number. There- 
fore I take it that the director, whom no man questions, and 
who, in my opinion, is one of the best Government officials 
in the service, will do his duty by these mentally incompetent 
veterans and minor children. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Why was there not a limit written in the 
bill? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Because when you undertake that you 
encounter numerous obstacles. I tried it and finally submitted 
this amendment. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINRLE. Yes. 

Mr, CONNERY. Will the gentleman explain to my distin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetts that we veterans who 
have been talking on this bill do not criticize the Congress of 
the United States, but that we criticize the steering committee 
and the Rules Committee for refusing to bring this bill out 
before the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. BULWINKELBE. I think by this time it is understood 
that we are criticizing the Republican steering committee in the 
House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

Having spoken abont the amendments of section 21, I wish to 
briefly call to the attention of the House the other amendments 
proposed. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield the 


SECTION 1 


Section 1 amends section 10 of the existing law by authoriz- 
ing the director to hospitalize women veterans in hospitals 
other than Government hospitals. 

A further amendment to this section is the provision author- 
izing the director to alter, improve, or extend the bed capacity 
of any of the hospitals under his direction. This will enable 
him to make such necessary changes as will be beneficial to the 
men in the hospital. 

The third amendment to section 10 is the provision in regard 
to taking over the facilities of certain national homes, about 
which I have already spoken. 
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SECTION 2 


Section 2 is amended in the three particulars which I have 
mentioned before and relates to guardians, their wards, and 
property of the mental incompetents and minors, 

SECTION 3 

Section 8, which amends section 26 of the law, allows the 
payment of any aecrued compensation of insurance due the 
yeteran but unpaid at the time of his death, to be made to the 
person or persons who are entitled to the personal property of 
the deceased. This saves the cost of administration in numbers 
of cases. 

SECTION 4 

Section 4 amends section 28 of the existing law, which relates 

to the recovery of payments erroneously made. 
SECTION 5 

Section 5 adds a new section to the World War veterans act 
to be known as section 31, and authorizes reimbursement to 
those veterans in Government hospitals who have their clothing 
or personal effects destroyed by fire. It is estimated that the 
cost of this will amount to about $7,000. 

SECTION 6 


Section 6 amends section 33 by providing courses of instruc- 
tion for the professional personnel of the bureau. This amend- 
ment will cost approximately $20,000. 

SECTION 7 


Section 7 amends section 200 and provides that women 
assigned to the medical department of the United States Army, 
who served in base hospitals overseas, shall be entitled to com- 
pensation, hospitalization, and medical treatment from the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, thus placing them on an equal footing with the 
officers and enlisted men of the Army and Navy and of the 
Army Nurse Corps. All benefits of the act will be extended to 
this class of beneficiaries. It is estimated that this will cost 
the Veterans’ Bureau $11,300 a year. 

SECTION 8 

Section 8 amends section 201, subdivision 1, by providing 
that the director of the bureau may allow funeral expenses in 
eases where the veteran leaves no assets which, in his judg- 
ment, should be applied to funeral expenses. According to a 
table of estimates submitted by the bureau, this provision will 
entail no additional cost. 

SECTION 9 

Section 9 amends section 202 by providing that organic loss 
of speech shall be held te be permanent and total disability. 
There are several cases where the soldier was wounded in 
action by fragment of a shell or grenade striking him in 
the jaw or mouth, This section is intended to grant relief to 
veterans injured in this manner. 

This section was further amended by stating positively that 
where a tubercular patient has been hospitalized for a year or 
more, and who will not reach a condition of arrest by further 
hospitalization, he shall be rated not less than temporarily 
totally disabled. 

Subsection 7 of section 202 is amended by increasing compen- 
sation paid to $30 instead of $20 per month for a mental incom- 
petent patient in a hospital. The section is further amended by 
providing that if the patient recovers his reason such additional 
sum shall be paid him as would equal the total sum by which 
his compensation had been reduced, 

Subsection 10 of section 202 is amended to give hospitaliza- 
tion to the Spanish-American War nurses, contract surgeons, 
and contract dentists. And the last amendment to section 
202 provides for such clothing and prosthetic appliances as 
the director may deem necessary for veterans who are finan- 
cially unable to supply themselves with the same at the time 
of their discharge from the hospital. If this amendment be- 
comes law, no more veterans will be discharged from Veterans’ 
Bureau hospitals in midwinter without proper clothing. 

SECTION 10 

Section 10 amends section 203 of the law by providing a per 
diem allowance of $2.65 per day to men undergoing observation 
or examination by the bureau. 

SECTIONS 11 AND 12 

Sections 11 and 12 repeal sections 206 and 209 of the Worid 
War veterans’ act. These sections related to the time limit 
for filing claims and furnishing proof of service-connected dis- 
ability. The cost of these provisions will be approximately 
$700,000. 

SECTION 13 

Section 18 amends section 212 by making the provisions of 
this section retroactive to April 6, 1917, and by further pro- 
viding that the scale of disability ratings should be applied to 
those persons whose disabilities occurred as a result of service 
prior to April 6, 1917, or subsequent to July 2, 1921. 
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SECTION 14 

Section 14 amends section 300 of the World War risk insur- 
ance act by granting a period of one year for men entering the 
service in which to apply for insurance; provides for validat- 
ing applications made by members of the reserve forces while 
in attendance in military or naval training camps; and further 
provides the same rights with reference to Government insur- 
ance to members of the Coast Guard as are now extended to the 
Army and Navy. 

The remaining sections in the bill apply to insurance and 
vocational training. Term insurance will be extended for one 
year from July 2, and a five-year term is provided for which 
should give each World War veteran ample time to take out at 
least $1,000 in insurance. Placement training will be contin- 
ued until January 1, 1927. Institutional training will continue 
for two years in order that all of those now in institutions may 
be able to finish their courses. 

The bureau estimates that the provisions of this bill will 
cost approximately $9,000,000 the first year, $10,000,000 the sec- 
ond year, and $11,000,000 the third year. In my opinion these 
estimates are too high. ‘This is the fourth time, as I have 
stated before, that the appropriations of the bill have been re- 
duced. The bill as originally drawn would have carried ap- 
proximately $29,000,000 for the first year. 

Again I call the attention of the House to the fact that the 
appropriations for the Veterans’ Bureau for the next fiscal year 
will be close to $40,000,000 less than they were this year. 

The chief benefits that the veterans will derive will be, I 
think, in the removal of the time limit for filing claims, the con- 
tinuance of term insurance for another year, and the extension 
of the training period. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER. This amendatory legislation to provide for 
the care of the disabled American veterans of the World War 
is before us to-day under suspension of the rules, with only an 
hour for debate and no opportunity for amendment or debate 
under the five-minute rule. The bill in its present form gives 
only meager additional benefits to the disabled. As originally 
reported out by unanimous vote of the World War Veterans’ 
Committee, certain necessary and material additional benefits 
were conferred. The present bill has been so deleted in the name 
of economy that many worthy claimants will be precluded from 
benefits so richly deserved. The leaders of the Republican 
Party, who are responsible for the present form of the bill and 
for precluding the membership of the House from having an 
opportunity for full and free debate and amendment on the 
floor, have sacrificed the interests of the disabled veterans in 
the name of economy and retrenchment of Government ex- 
penditures. Amendatory legislation for the disabled World 
War veterans was brought up in the closing days of both ses- 
sions of the Sixty-eighth Congress in the same manner as this 
legislation is brought before us to-day. The present leaders 
of the Republican, Party always seem to find time for discus- 
sion and amendment of legislation in which monopolies or great 
aggregations of wealth are keenly interested. 

The day must come when legislation providing for the care 
of the Nation’s disabled veterans shall have proper considera- 
tion on the floor of this House, and from the facts which con- 
front us the veterans must understand that the present policy 
of the Republican Party and its leaders is not to give such 
legislation that opportunity. The millions of veterans of the 
Nution’s wars and those.interested in their welfare and in ade- 
quate Federal appropriation for their care must face the 
facts frankly and intelligently when exercising their right of 
suffrage. 

I submit for the consideration of my Republican colleagues 
the utterances of that great Republican, Abraham Lincoln, who 
in his second inaugural address stated: 


With malice toward none, with charity for all. with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the Nation's wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan; to do all 
which achieves und cherishes a just and lasting peace among ourselyes 
and with all nations. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Wisconsin has expired. 

All time has expired. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from South Dakota to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair the vote is 
unanimous. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 
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The time of the gentleman 
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| EXTENSION OF REMARKS— WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have always given sympa- 
thetic consideration to legislation affecting the ex-service men 
of the country. ‘They deserve the gratitude of the Nation. 
They turned the tide at a critical time in the World War and 
brought victory to the flag and saved the civilization of man- 
kind. A grateful Republic should always give earnest consid- 
eration to the suggestions recommended in their behalf. 

The ex-service men of the country should be familiarized 
with the situation in Congress. For the past four years we 
have been seeking an opportunity to thoroughly consider legis- 
lation coming from the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation in a detailed way, so that amendments may be 
offered to correct all abuses to the ex-service men. The House 
leader would not permit consideration of legislation in this 
way. I am sure many ex-service men do not understand the 
rules of the House. 

Bills may be considered for weeks by a committee, as in this 
ease, and be fayorably reported to the House; yet there is no 
way to force consideration of the bills in the House after they 
are placed on the calendar, except by unanimous consent or by 
a special rule. 

This bill was placed on the Consent Calendar, and was ob- 
jected to by the majority leader. Application was made to the 
Committee on Rules for a special rule for the consideration of 
the legislation, but this was not given. The ex-seryice men ask 
why? This is the reason: If this legislation had come up in 
the House under the general rules of the House, it would have 
been read, section by section, thoroughly discussed, and open 
for amendment. In this way every defect in legislation with 
reference to ex-service men could be corrected. The leaders 
of the House, including the steering committee, would not per- 
mit this. They were afraid Meinbers of the House would he 
too liberal toward the ex-service men. Now, that is the real 
truth of the matter. 

When legislation in the interest of the ex-service men was con- 
sidered two years ago, the present chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Jounson] was then severely criticized for bringing up 
this legislation under suspension of the rules. He apologized 
to the House and promised not to do so in the future. How- 
ever, the same thing happens during the present session. Re- 
port upon the legislation is withheld until late in the session, 
and then when a report is made by the committee a rule for 
its consideration is refused, and the only way to bring it up is 
under a suspension of the rules. 

Now, ex-service men, what does this mean? It means that 
the chairman of the committee rises from his seat on the floor 
of the House and addresses the Speaker and moves to suspend . 
the rules and pass the bill. Twenty minutes on each side are 
permitted for debate under this procedure. No amendments 
are in order. None can be offered. You can not dot an “i” 
or cross a “t.” There is but one vote, and that is whether the 
rules will be suspended and the bill pass. You must yote it up 
or vote it down. This is not in the interest of time. We have 
adjourned over many Saturdays. We have had night sessions 
for the consideration of other matters. We have lost much time 
on unimportant bills. The ex-service men are entitled to more 
serious consideration. 

I supported measures for them during the frightful days of 
the World War. We legislated in terms of billions. Upon the 
eall to the colors nearly 5,000,000 splendid, patriotic men an- 
swered their country’s call and joined the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. About half of them, after being quickly drilled, 
were thrown across the sea and returned with a triumphant 
victory. 

I voted to care for their dependents. F supported all appro- 
priations for additional hospitalization. I have supported all 
measures for yocational training. I voted for the adjusted 
compensation bill, which I thought gave a measure of fairness 
at least to the ex-service men. > 

Their needs should have a comprehensive and detailed study 
by the House when amendments to bills could be offered and 
discussed, and all legislation for their needs and protection 
could be carefully considered. 

This bill gives a little measure of relief in that it makes addi- 
tional provision for hospitalization and libernlizes the law in 
this respect. It extends the time for conversion of insurance 
for one year, permitting those holding insurance policies to con- 
vert them without medical examination before July 2, 1927. 
The bill also extends yocational training until July 1, 1927, 
and those receiving additional training in schools, at the close 
of the present fiscal year, may continue in training for two 
years after the passage of the bill. There is a provision for 
the reinstatement of insurance where it is shown that the in- 
sured was unable to pay the premiums, Extension is provided 
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in the filing of claims for compensation which will enable those 
not familiar with the law to make application for compensation 
at any time. 

Because of these and other provisions in the bill in the inter- 
est of the ex-service men I am glad to give it my support. 

Let me express the hope that during the next session of Con- 
gress the committee in charge of this legislation will haye an 
opportunity to review the entire subject and bring in a bill 
which will cure all defects in the present law and do full 
measure of justice to the ex-service men of the country. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, drafting a bill to carry out the 
obligations of our Government to the World War veterans is 
a matter of serious consideration. In a form of government 
such as the United States there is first of all an obligation on 
the part of every citizen to his Government, that of defending 
his country against a common enemy, even though he sacrifices 
his life in so doing. That is the duty of the citizen. In re- 
turn, what is the obligation of the Government to the citizen? 
To guarantee to him, as the Constitution sets forth, life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Now, let us pause for a moment 
and apply the provisions of this mutual contract to the veterans 
of the World War. 

When the World War was declared all citizens between 
certain ages were called into the military service of the United 
States either by voluntary enlistment or by the selective-draft 
method, and you will all agree with me that the matter of rais- 
ing an army of 4,000,000 men in a very short period of time was 
an achievement beyond the expectations of the most sanguine; 
and where did this great army of men come from? They came 
from the fields, the factories, the mines, and the offices—from 
every walk in life, rich and poor, high and low, white and black, 
all came willingly to be mustered into the military service of 
the United States. You can all recall those days of 1917 and 
1918—the days of excitement and the days of sorrow, how we 
marched down to the railroad stations to see our boys sent 
away, with the bands playing and Old Glory proudly waving in 
the air; the sad partings, mothers, wives, and sisters with arms 
around their loved ones, bidding them a fond farewell, some of 
them never to see their loved ones again—these men to be sent 
hundreds of miles over the ocean to foreign lands, exposed to the 
dangers of the submarine below and the airships above, striking 
terror into the hearts of the loved ones left behind. But our 
boys went over, braved the dangers of the seas, and gallantly 
conducted themselves in the front ranks without faltering, and 
you know the result. One hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
gave up their lives for their country, many of them now sleep- 
ing in their last resting place in France. 

Now, let us see how well our World War yeterans discharged 
their obligations to their country and performed their part of 
the contract, and when they were discharged from the military 
service and given a certificate of honor or an honorable dis- 
charge, or when laid to rest in their graves with a military 
funeral, the Government admitted that they had fulfilled their 
part of the contract and gave them a receipt in full. Now, let 
us turn to the duty of the Government toward the soldier. The 
first steps that were taken after the induction of the soldier 
into the service was to provide him with what is known as 
war-risk insurance at a moderate rate so as to provide for the 
soldier in case of disability or to provide for his dependents in 
ease of his death. Many of the soldiers took adyantage of this 
protective measure, but unfortunately many of them permitted 
their premiums to lapse, thereby forfeiting their insurance. 
After the war was over and conditions became more normal this 
war-risk insurance was converted into other forms of insurance, 
and hospitals were provided all over the United States for the 
sick and wounded soldiers. In 1921 the Congress of the United 
States established a World War Veterans’ Bureau for the relief 
of the sick and wounded soldiers, This bill provided for hos- 
pitalization ; it provided for rehabllitation by giving the soldiers 
vocational training, so as to equip them with a trade or profes- 
sion in order that they could make themselves self-supporting. 
This branch of relief, though difficult in its administration, was 
especially praiseworthy. 

The relief measures went further by providing for compensa- 
tion for the soldiers, sick or wounded to a 10 per cent degree 
of disability, service connected. It also provided for dependent 
wives, children, mothers, and fathers in case of death when 
due to service, and Congress has from time to time liberalized 
the World War veterans’ act as actual experience has taught 
was necessary for the welfare of the soldiers to restore them 
to health and to remove from them as far as possible the han- 
dicaps incident to service. Then to sum up, we had, first, the 
insurance feature; second, hospitalization; third, by reha- 
bilitation through vocational training; fourth, compensation 
for sick and injured; and, fifth, provision by compensation for 
dependents. And further, in the last Congress a bill was passed 
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known as the adjusted compensation act, to afford the soldiers 
greater relief. Now, our Government has done all this and is 
making an honest effort to live up to its part of the contract. 
Now, after all that has been done for the welfare of our sol- 
diers, there still remains an obligation that has not been fully 
discharged, namely, the proper treatment of many soldiers suf- 
fering with certain forms of chronic and incurable diseases, and 
especially the soldiers suffering from tuberculosis. 

Under the existing laws a soldier suffering from tuberculosis 
is given hospitalization and compensation while in the hos- 
pital, and when he arrives at the stage of arrest he is dis- 
charged from the hospital and if the medical board determines 
that he has less than 10 per cent disability after a period of 
six months from that time his compensation ceases. Now, I 
want to say right here that that provision of the law is un- 
just and does not give the soldier a square deal, and I think 
I can conyince any fair-minded man that I am correct in that 
statement. Now, when a young soldier is sick and applies for 
an examination by a competent medical board and after a 
thorough physical examination with all the modern methods 
of diagnosis in connection with a complete clinical history of 
his illness he is told by this medical board that he has tuber- 
culosis—now, my friends, right then and there this soldier 
has a handicap placed upon him. He is told that he has con- 
sumption. And once a consumptive, always a consumptive. 
We hear a great deal nowadays about “arrested” tuberculosis 
and medical science recognizes such a condition, But I can 
recall that only a few days ago during the hearings before 
the World War Veterans’ Legislation Committee we had some 
of the best medical experts in the country before us, and they 
testified that there was no such thing as a cure for tuberculosis, 
and that there were from 75 to 80 per cent relapses from the so- 
called “arrested ” cases; and that is why I say—once consump- 
tive, always consumptive. 

Now, let us go further. When the soldier is told his tuber- 
culosis is “ arrested” after six months or a year of hospitaliza- 
tion and is permitted to leave the hospital he is cautioned that 
he must take yery good care of himself; he must avoid drafts; 
must not get wet feet; must eat the most nourishing foods; 
must avoid fatigue; must get plenty of rest and live in pleas- 
ant surroundings. Now, I want to say in the name of all 
that is just and right, how is he going to do all this? For 
you gentlemen well know that a great majority of our sol- 
diers belong to the working classes, who must go out into 
the world and earn a living for themselyes and their families; 
those boys are not rich; they must go back to the farms, the 
mines, and the factories, or work at common labor. How on 
earth are they going to take the proper care of themselves? 
It is all absurd. And further, they have besides the physical 
handicap, also a mental handicap—always conscious of the 
fact that they are tubercular and at any time that condition 
may relapse. And further, let a young soldier with arrested 
tuberculosis go out and look for a position or employment. He 
has a very difficult time to find such position, and why? It 
is a well-established fact that if he givef a history of con- 
sumption no one wants to employ him owing to the disease— 
arrested, if you please. He is shunned because the people 
have heard and know that consumption is an infectious and 
communicable disease—dangerous to the ones working around 
him. And to-day, owing to the industrial liability laws of the 
yarious States in the Union, a physical examination is required, 
and if he has any history of tuberculosis his services are not 
wanted. They will not employ him under any circumstances. 

Let an arrested tubercular soldier apply for life insurance; 
will he receive a policy? No; he is not a good risk. Why? 
Because he may relapse at any time. Therefore I say he is 
permanently handicapped. Oh, yes; they say to you that the 
X ray shows the disease in the lungs is arrested, that the 
cavities are walled off with fibrous tissue, and scars are to be 
seen as evidence of arrested tuberculosis, But, my friends, I 
want to say to you I do not care what the X ray shows; it is 
not the amount of lung destruction that determines the dis- 
ability as shown by the X ray. Many a man muy have half 
a lung gone and get along pretty well in life; others may have 
only a small cavity in the lung and still be very sick. 

It is not the amount of lung involvement that determines the 
degree of disability, but it is the handicap, both physical and 
mental, that this soldier is suffering from. It is this handi- 
eap that prevents him from going out into the world to try 
to earn a lying; that Is the disability. Under the old pension 
law the rating was made on a disability that would hinder 
a soldier from earning a living by manual labor. In those 
tubercular cases it is a compensation that is virtually a pen- 
sion. Now, I have tried to show you why I am in favor of the 
$50 a month compensation for arrested tuberculosis, and I 
think you will agree with me when I say it will be a saving 


for the Government to pay this $50 a month compensation, 
because even with this small amount it will help the soldier 
to take care of himself a little better, it will help him to secure 
nourishing food, and he will not so likely relapse into active 
tuberculosis, and will not be so apt to reapply for hospitaliza- 
tion. 

History teaches us that 75 to 80 per cent of the tubercular 
cases do relapse, and while he is drawing a compensation of 
$50 a month it is less expense to the Government than if he 
must return to the hospital, where he will be paid a total tem- 
porary compensation, in addition to the cost of hospitalization, 
and compensation for his dependents besides. Now, my friends, 
when the Government treats the tubercular arrested patients in 
a humane manner and pays them a just compensation it is dis- 
charging its part of the contract, and looking at it from a 
humanitarian standpoint by giving those men an opportunity to 
be home with their families they will be more happy and con- 
tented, as I can recall a statement made by a gentleman on the 
floor of this House a few days ago in discussing the mothers’ 
peusion bill for the District of Columbia. His statement was 
“that a patient in a poor and humble home with his family is 
far more happy than in the best-regulated publie institution on 
earth.” And when we speak of the Government, who Is the 
Government? It is the people, and, gentlemen, we in this 
House are the representatives of the people, and it is our duty 
to see that the Government discharges its full duty to this par- 
ticular class of unfortunate soldiers, and by giving those sol- 
diers a just compensation you are not only discharging your 
duty to the soldier but you are discharging your duty to your 
Government as well. 

I am not so much concerned about the young, strong, and 
healthy soldier; he is able to take care of himself, but the sol- 
dier of the Civil War whose average age is over 85 years, 
aged and infirm, only a few yeurs to live; the Spanish War 
yeteran who willingly volunteered to serve his country 28 
years ago, and last but not least the sick and disabled World 
War soldier, a vieitim of tuberculosis or of any other chronic 
or incurable disease, those are the men we owe much, and I say 
that this Goyernment, the greatest and grandest in the world, 
will not discharge its full duty to the soldiers until it gives them 
a humane consideration for the services they so willingly per- 
formed. They are not asking for mercy nor pity. They are 
only asking for what is honestly due them. Now, in conclusion, 
I want to say, while mindful of the fact as the guardians of the 
Public Treasury, we should economize and save the people's 
money and not waste a penny, yet do not go so far in this 
respect as to deny the sick and disabled soldier a just compen- 
sation that would enable him to be partially restored to his 
health or at least give him some comforts and not treat him as 
a state charge and an object of charity. 

And further, I wish to say, the greatest asset of any nation 
is the loyalty of its citizens. It is loyalty that makes a nation 
strong aud powerful. It has been the loyalty of our citizens 
that has made us the greatest Nation on earth. We do not have 
to fear the enemy on the outside just so long as we can hold 
the loyalty of our own citizens. The danger is not from with- 
out, and just so long as our citizens, especially our disabled 
soldiers, are treated in a humane, conscientious manner our 
citizens will remain loyal and we have nothing to fear, and our 
Nation will remain as it is to-day, the greatest Nation on the 
face of the earth. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, it seems to me 
that this Congress has been derelict in its duty to our wounded 
soldiers, It is nine years since we entered the great conflict, 
and yet we see, on our streets and in many a home, men who 
have not yet been able to recapture the health and normal 
ouflook on life that was theirs before America called them to 
battle. 

I believe the fault lies with the Republican leaders who, in 
their anxiety to keep down expenses and arrive at an early 
adjournment, have rushed this legislation through in a hap- 
hazard and unfinished state. Various sections vitally impor- 
tant to the disabled veteran, particularly that providing in- 
creased compensation for tubercular patients, have been elimi- 
nated from the measure. This alone is sufficient to damn the 
bill, in my mind, and in that of those who feel our ex-soldiers 
deserve as much consideration and attention as they received 
when they stood between civilization and its assailants. 

Forty minutes were allowed for discussion of this bill. It is 
a mockery on legislation. Our boys who stormed machine-gun 
trenches and emplacements did not fight under any time allow- 
ance; they gave and gave and gave, regardless of the number 
of days they might have to spend in the trenches or under furi- 
ous artillery fire. Yet our Republican leaders here consider 40 
minutes sufficient in which to enact measures designed to make 
life worth living for the boys of 1917-1918. 
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Continual cries that this legislation must not be permitted 
to interfere with the administration’s economy program were 
heard within these walls during its consideration. What a 
spectacle! Here is che wealthiest Nation in the world spending 
359,000,000 a year to enforce one single odious law—I do not 
need to name it—yet it adopts a cheese-paring policy when it 
comes to caring for its defenders. It is a sad scale of values 
established by this administration—millions for rum agents and 
rum ships but a paltry sum for the boys, now men, who went 
overseas under America’s flag in the dark days of 1917. I am 
convinced that eventually the Ameri¢an people will sense the 
artificiality and hypocrisy of such a standard. 

It is unnecessary to examine or analyze the bill’s defects 
in detail, But there is one section which has been eliminated, 
and without its inclusion the measure means cold comfort for 
sick and helpless soldiers. I refer to the original provision 
to increase the compensation for tubercular patients, so that 
the Government allowance would make up the difference be- 
tween their present earnings and what they were able to earn 
before the war crippled and handicapped them. 

None are more in need of help than these arrested tuber- 
culosis cases. Medical men will tell you—in fact, they have 
told your committee—that the arrest of a case merely means it 
is inactive or quiescent. There is no assurance of cure. The 
black germ is there, struggling to break forth and restrained 
oily by the eternal watchfulness of the patient and his physi- 
cian. Sunlight, air, rest, good food, and hepe—these are the 
only medicines which will bring arrested cases to a fairly 
normal state. But it is obvious that men who can not work 
will not have the funds necessary for proper treatment. Even 
sunlight and air cost money these days. This bill, as originally 
drawn, would have given these men financial aid that would 
have permitted them to continue the fight; only God knows 
what recourse they will have now. 

One of the most tragic sides of modern American life is the 
lack of attention or consideration accorded the veterans of the 
World War. Only a few short years ago they were the heroes 
of the Nation; they were féted and dined and honored from 
coast to coast, in cabin and White House. Presidents and 
Cabinet officers and military commanders were stumbling over 
each other to do them honor. It is disheartening to one with a 
sense of justice to note the change that has come over us with 
the coming of the so-called prosperity we bask in now. 

I hope that some of my colleagues will spend a Sunday after- 
noon in the near future at Walter Reed or some other Govern- 
ment hospital or asylum. There he will see the wreckage the 
war hes cast upon the shores of posterity—blind, maimed, and 
broken figures sitting listlessly throughout the grounds, with 
nothing to look forward to, nothing to hope for, nothing to 
struggle for. The world passes by them in its fine automobiles 
and thinks of naught but tax reduction, economy, and how to 
evade the prohibition law. Another sunrise or sunset brings no 
joy or hope to the sick and wounded, however; they are, it 
seems, condemned to a life of emptiness and regret. Is this the 
state of mind you men want to create among those who made 
such sacrifices for our country only nine years ago? If it is, 
God help America. 

This biH is another insult to those who went overseas, fought 
the good fight, suffered, and returned. 1 often feel that those 
who did not return, who lie sleeping in Flanders Fields or rest 
under the consiant care of the ocean’s waves, are to be envied 
above those who came back to be cast adrift or forgotten by 
their Nation. I realize we have done much for our wounded. 
but that is not to our credit; it is to our discredit that we have 
not done more. 

As a severely practical problem, it seems to me this Congress, 
this administration, should have gone much farther in this bill. 
Neglect of our ex-soldiers will engender a state of mind among 
our 4,000,000 ex-soldiers that will not be good for the Nation. 
God grant we may never be faced with another war and that, 
as we were told, the last war was fought to end war; God grant 
that 4,000,000 healthy, happy boys will never again have to be 
called to the colors, torn from their home moorings, and hurled 
into the maelstrom of an international conflict. 

That is almost too much to hope, however. The time will 
come again when America will call, and I warn you gentlemen 
that any neglect toward those who answered once before and 
poured out their blood on a hundred foreign battle fields will 
rise up to plague us. But it is not to your self-interest and 
selfishness that I make appeal; rather do I speak to your gen- 
orosity, your sense of gratitude and fairness. Do unto the men 
who wore the khaki as they did for us. 


TRAVELING ALLOWANCE FOR UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R, 7889) to prescribe a uniform allowance to 
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officers and employees in all services of the United States 
while traveling and on temporary duty on official business, and 
for other purposes, as nmended, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to regulate subsistence expenses of civilian officers and employees 
while absent from their designated posts of duty on official business 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the “Subsistence 
expense act of 1926." 

Src. 2. When used in this, act— 

The term “departments and establishments’? means any executive 
department, Independent commission, board, bureau, office, agency, or 
other establishment of the Government, including the municipal gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia. 

The term “ subsistence" means lodging, meals, and other necessary 
expenses incidental to the personal sustenance or comfort of the 
traveler. 

The term “actual expenses" means the actual amounts necessarily 
expended by the traveler for subsistence and itemized in accounts for 
reimbursement, 

The term “per diem allowance” means a daily flat rate of payment 
in lieu of actual expenses. 

Sec. 3. Civilian officers and employees of the departments and 
establishments while traveling on official business and away from 
their designated posts of duty shall be allowed their actual necessary 
expenses in an amount not to exceed $7 each for any one calendar day. 

Sec. 4. The heads of departments and establishments, in Heu of 
the actual expenses authorized by section 3, may prescribe a per diem 
allowance not to exceed $6 for any one calendar day or portions 
thereof for absences of less than 24 hours. 

Src. 5. Civilian officers and employees of the departments and estab- 
lishments while traveling on official business beyond the limits of the 
continental United States shall be allowed their actual expenses in an 
amount to be prescribed by the heads of departments and establish- 
ments not to exceed an average of $8 per day durlag the travel, 
exclusive of absence on leave. 

Actual expenses and per diem allowance under this section for any 
travel performed within the limits of continental United States shall 
be in accordance with the rates prescribed In sections 3 and 4 of 
this act. 

Sac. 6. The heads of departments and establishments may prescribe 
a per diem allowance of not to excecd $7, in Heu of the actual expenses 
authorized by sectlon 5, 

Sec. 7. The allowance and payment of actual expenses and the 
fixing and payment of per diem allowance, or portions thereof, shall 
be In accordance with regulations which shall be promulgated by the 
heads of departments and establishments and which shall be standard- 
ized as far as practicable and shall not be effective until approved by 
the President of the United States. 

Su. 8. The heads of departments and establishments, under regula- 
tions which shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the protection of the United States, may advance through the proper 
disbursing officers from applicable appropriations to any person en- 
titled to actual expenses or per diem allowance under this act such 
sums as may be deemed advisable considering the character and prob- 
able duration of the travel to be performed. Any sums so advanced 
shall be recovered from the person to whom adyanced, or his estate, 
by deduction from any amount due from the United States or by such 
other legal method of recovery as may be necessary, 

Sec. 9. All laws or parts of laws which are inconsistent with or in 
conflict with the provisions of this act except such laws or parts of 
law as specifically fix rates higher than the maximum rates established 
in this act are hereby repealed or modified only to the extent of such 
inconsistency or conflict. 

Src. 10. This act shall not be construed to modify or repeal the act 
providing for the traveling expenses of the President of the United 
States or any acts (including appropriations for the fiscal year 1927) 
specifically fixing or permitting mileage rates for travel and/or sub- 
sistence expenses, 

Sec, 11. This act shall not be construed to modify or repeal the per 
diem travel allowances granted railway postal clerks, acting railway 
postal clerks, and substitute railway postal clerks in section 7, Title I, 
of the act approved Febrnary 28, 1925 (43 Stat. p. 1062). 

Src. 12. Appropriations for the fiscal year 1927 which contain 
specific rates of Actual expenses or per diem allowance inconsistent 
with the rates permitted by this act are hereby modified to the extent 
required to permit the application of the provisions of this act to such 
appropriations, 

Sec, 13. This act shall take effect on July 1, 1926, but any increases 
deemed necessary to be made in the rates of actual expenses or per 
diem allowance under the authority of this act shall not be authorized 
by heads of departments and establishments to the extent of incurring 
a deficiency in appropriations available for the payment thereof during 
the fiscal year 1927. 
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Sec. 14. Civilian officers and employees of the several executive 
departments apd independent establishments of the Government, in- 
cluding thelr field services, under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the heads of such departments or establishments, may use 
their own vehicles for transportation when performing necessary 
official travel on duty away from their official stations. When such 
vehicles are used for such purposes the person so using his own 
vehicle may be allowed and paid not to exceed 7 cents per mile for 
distance actually and necessarily traveled on official business in such 
vehicle, for vehicles other than motor cycles, and for motor cycles 3 
cents per mile, and necessary tolls, ferringe, and storage charges, such 
allowance to be in lieu of any and all other allowances for transporta- 
tion. Such allowances, however, in any case of travel when absent 
from official station between poluts where transportation by the most 
economical usually traveled route may be had by common carrier, 
shall not exceed the amount of the cheapest first-class fare by such 
common carrier: Provided, That the time consumed in travel between 
such points in excess of the time required for such travel by common 
carrier shall be charged to the traveler: And provided further, That 
when loss would ensue to the Government by awaiting transportation 
by common carrier, allowance may be made in full for the actual dis- 
tance traveled and for the time necessarily consumed. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho is entitled to 20 
minutes and the gentleman from Texas to 20 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, this 
is a bill to make uniform subsistence allowances for Govern- 
ment employees who are on travel duty. The present law is 
found in the appropriation bills scattered through the statutes 
for probably 25 years, and this measure repeals the various 
laws and consolidates the legislation into one bill. The per diem 
rate is increased from $4 to $6 per day, and when the expenses 
are itemized from $5 to $7 per day. The bill was prepared with 
great care and given extended consideration by the committee. 
We had before the committee the representatives of the various 
executive departments, and we have letters from most of the 
Cabinet officers approving the bill and expressing the hope that 
it may be enacted during the present session of Congress. 

Mr. BYRNS. Wow much has it been estimated this will cost 
the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, the estimate of the Budget Bureau, which does not oppose 
the bill, is $1,700,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will this put all the employees of the 
various departments on an equal basis? 

Mr. SMITH. No; it does not do that. It gives the head of 
the departments the futhority to classify the employees and 
fix the rates according to the character of thelr work and also 
according to the section in which they are traveling. In other 
words, if these employees or officers are sent to a lurge city, 
they will be allowed a larger per diem than if sent to a rural 
section or engaged in service uway from cities or towns, as in 
the case of employees of the Geological Survey. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The trouble now is that two employees 
of the Government doing similar work in different departments 
get different allowances. Will this be equalized now? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; it will be equalized under regulations 
which must be approved by the President of the United States. 
Mr. HUDSPBTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. This bill does not apply to officers of the 
Government, such as United States marshals, does it? 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, yes; it covers all civilian officers. It does 
not apply to the Army and the Navy, but to all civilian officers 
alone. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am very glad to hear the gentleman say 
that, because the United Stutes marshals receive now only $4, 
and that is not adequate. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘That is true. It was disclosed in the hearings 
that many of these Government employees are unable to make 
these trips without great expense to themselyes. In some 
instances they can not get a hotel room for the per diem allow- 
ance, leaving nothing for meals. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am sure the gentleman 
wants to be perfectly frank and fair, and he did not intend to 
mislead my colleague from Texas [Mr. HupsrETH], but United 
States marshals do not come under this bill. They come under 
the judicial bill, which passed some time ago, They are not 
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the department travelers that come within the provisions of this 
bill. 

Mr. SMITH. If the gentleman will take the trouble to read 
the bill, he will discover that this applies to all civilian em- 
ployees, including United States marshals. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman show me the provision 
that makes United States marshals and deputy United States 
marshals come under this bill? 

Mr, SMITH. They are civilian employees and are included 
in this bill, as nre all other civilian employees who are required 
to travel on official business. 

Mr. MADDEN. This bill, if It becomes a law, will super- 
sede all other allowances. It takes in every one except the 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Post Office railway 
mail clerks. 

Mr. SMITH. Except the members of the Supreme Court, 
the members of the Board of Appraisers, and the members of 
the Board of Tax Appeals, who are excepted because there is 
special legislation giving them a higher rate than is provided 
in this bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. My recollection is that the railway 
postal clerks now receive an allowance of $3 a day for this 
purpose, 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am at a loss to understand why we 
should increase the allowance of other civilian employees from 
$4 to $6. It seems to me it would have gone far enough if it 
had made a $5 allowance. 

Mr. MADDEN. The answer is the railway mail clerks only 
got 60 cents a day a few years ago, and it is only for the 
purpose of giving their meals and lodging in places prescribed 
for them, and in these other places there is promiscuous travel 
at very much greater expense. - 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my 
time and yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ilinois 
[Mr. Mappen], the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, who helped us in the preparation of this legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the House for just two or three minutes and would like 
to have gentlemen listen. Mr. Speaker, it is a very important 
bill, and I think the gentleman from Oklahoma and these others 
ought to let us tell the story. Section 8 of this bill, Mr. 
Speaker, provides that $6 a day may be allowed to civilian em- 
ployees of the Government who are sent out on official business. 

Mr. BLANTON. Seven dollars is the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, it is $6, $7, and $8. 

Mr. BLANTON, But there is an amended section 8. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know, but that is not to exceed; $6 a day 
may be alloweé in lieu of a detailed itemized expense state- 
ment. Not to exceed $7 a day if they make a detailed expense 
statement, but not to exceed $6 if they do not want to make a 
detailed expense statement. 

Mr. McKROWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me make the statement, and I think the 
gentleman wiil get more in that way. 

Mr. McKBOWN. I desire to ask a question right there. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then for foreign travel it is not to exceed $8 
per day, and this law, if enacted, will supersede all laws for 
travel expense allowance except the law that relates to rail- 
way mail clerks, who are allowed $3 per day when they are 
away from their official domicile, and the Army and the Navy 
and the Marine Corps members, who are allowed their per 
diem allowance under the military laws. There are to-day a 
great variety of per diem allowances. Some get as low as $4 
per day, some get as high as $10 per day on foreign trayel. 
The injustice which the variation in the amount allowed indi- 
cates must be apparent to everyone. Four dollars a day was 
much too low. Five dollars was too low. No one representing 
the Government could travel and find a place to live commen- 
surate with the importance of the duties on which he was sent 
out for the amount allowed. Nearly every man who works for 
the Government and was called upon to travel and to find 
housing and food found himself ont of pocket when he was sent 
away on official business. ‘This bill is intended to equalize 
that injustice to a limited extent. The departments still believe 
that the figures set out in this bill are not adequate, but it was 
believed by myself and others, who wanted to do justice to 
those who are charged with the responsibility of going out and 
doing the business of the Government, that these figures would 
reasonably meet the justice of the case. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. SMITH. I yield fiye additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not think there is any- 
thing more to be said about it except the cost of this will be 
$1,900,000 as near as I can figure it, but it will be $1,900,000 - 
well expended, because it is fair to say that the work that 
ought to be done as a result of the ‘travel under existing cir- 
cumstances is not done and the Government suffers. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
ances are equalized? 

Mr. MADDEN. This places everybody on an equal footing, 
and as near as we can figure out it has the cooperation of all 
the departments of the Government which are affected by the 
legislation although perhaps not as enthusiastic an acquiescence 
in it as we would like them to have. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. t cuts down certain allowances 
already made in other legislation? 

Mr. MADDEN. It cuts down certain allowances but places 
all expenditure for like work on a like basis which was never 
done before. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. DYER. This increases the per diem for our foreign 
trade representatives from $4 to what? 

Mr. MADDEN. They get about $10, many of those cases 
now, and it is put to $8. 

Mr. DYER. Putting all on an equal basis? 

Mr. MADDEN. On an equal basis. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have always thought uniformity 
in this matter Is very desirable and ought to be brought about. 
But I would like the gentleman to look at section 10 and explain 
the meaning of that independent of what is said about the 
President. It provides that— 


This act shall not be construed to modify or repeal the act providing 
for the ‘traveling expenses of the President of the United States 
„ „ + nor any acts specifically fixing or permitting mileage rates 
for travel and/or subsistence expenses. 


Mr. MADDEN. That is for the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No; it goes further. 
includes the President but goes much further. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; the language may not be quite—— 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The language is very broad, as the 
gentleman will see. The language is inconsistent with the gen- 
eral plan that my friend has been presenting to the House. I 
have the bill here. 

Mr. MADDEN, I have the bill, too. It says: 


This act shall not be construed to modify or repeal the act providing 
for the traveling expenses of the President of the United States or any 
acts (including appropriations for the fiscal year 1927) specifically 
fixing or permitting mileage rates for travel and/or subsistence expenses. 


That means appropriations already made for 1927. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I fear that the gentleman, with a 
little analysis, will find that 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what we mean. 

Mr. MOORÐ of Virginia. Apparently the last two lines of 
that section are inconsistent with the general purpose of the 
bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
died. 

Mr. DYER. 
fiscal year? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and appropriations have been made for 
the next fiscal year, but this will not interfere with those 
appropriations. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It will be effective a year from now? 

Mr. MADDEN. All appropriations haye not yet been made 
for certain travel allowances. 

Mr, HARDY. This refers to mileage rates? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. This refers to mileage rates, This is 
travel allowance. 5 

I think I have said all that ought to be said about it, except 
this, that I verily believe that there has been no legislation 
that has been submitted to the House any more important than 
this in a small way. It for the first time places all expenses 
of this character on a basis of equality, and certainly there 
can be no complaint about a thing that will do that, because, as 
the existing law provides, many injustices are done to very 
worthy people who can ill afford to pay out of their own pockets 
the expense of maintenance in connection with work they are 
called upon to do for the Government. They ought not to be 
asked to pay such an expense out of their own pockets. This 
will prevent that. 


Under this bill all amounts of allow- 


It not only 


If we haye made a mistake, it can be reme- 


This bill will not go into effect until the next 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself five minutes, 
Mr. Speaker, this bill is an innovation from the economy 
Program of which we have lately read and heard so much. 

I can remember when the per diem allowance was $3. Then 
we increased it to $4 after quite a long fight on the floor. I 
can remember that then our distinguished friend from Illinois 
[Mr. MAppeN] was with us leading the fight against the increase. 
But he has hobnobbed with those department heads so long 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman ought not to say that, be- 
cause this legislation is not the result of any conferences with 
the heads of the departments. We forced the departments to 
take this. We did not ask them. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say this: That these department heads 
have hobnobbed with the gentleman so long that they have 
brought him over to their way of thinking. [Laughter.] 

Here is what this bill does, in a nutshell. It provides that 
the civilian employees of this Government, instead of getting 
$4 a day, shall get $7 a day actual expenses; and if the de- 
partment chief wants to give them a flat per diem expense 
account without their rendering an account to the Govern- 
ment, the department chief can give them $6 per day and for 
every part of a day that they are traveling. 

Mr. SMITH. The gentleman is mistaken, because the regu- 
lations provide for parts of days. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have read this bill as carefully as the 
gentleman has. Let us see about it. On page 6 the bill pre- 
scribes a per diem allowance of $6 for “any calendar day and 
portions of such day for absences of less than 24 hours.” I 
know what I am talking about. I always read these bills 
carefully. The gentleman from Idaho has not read his bill 
as carefully as I have. If he had he would know what ts in 
it. What else does it do? 

The bill provides that employees when traveling abroad shall 
be allowed an expense account of not more than an average of 
$8 a day. In other words, if they find a country where $3 of 
American money will buy $12 worth of entertainment and the 
entertainment is sufficient for them, they can live on that $3 a 
day, and then they can get an average of $8 a day for every 
single day they trayel abroad. 

Now, in lots of countries—and you know what I am saying to 
you is true—in lots of countries $S of good American money 
to-day is worth $16 or $20 of the current exchange money of 
that country. The gentleman from Idaho will not deny that. 

Mr. SMITH. What does the gentleman know about hotel 
rates abroad? We had a representative of the State Depart- 
ment before us, and he told us the rates allowed are not nearly 
large enough for trayel abroad. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman deny that? 

Mr. SMITH. In some instances that will not be true. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has taken up my time with- 
out denying it. I said that in some countries to-day $8 of good 
American money in the current exchange of that country is 
worth $16 and $20, and even $40 in some of them, as the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Howard] says. I did not want to go 
too high, myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will take two minutes more, Mr. Speaker. 

Will you establish this policy of extravagance in the Govern- 
ment? We will have to go back to our constituents in a few 
weeks. We will have to answer them for what we do here, 
We will have to answer their questions, and we will have to 
look them in the face, and you will not be able to give them 
evasive answers to their questions. 

We are going to have to render an account of our steward- 
ship to them when they ask us questions about what we have 
been doing with their tax money. What are you going to say 
to your constituents about this $8 per day expense account for 
this army of fellows who are continually traveling all over 
Europe? If you will check it up you will find that about three- 
fourths of them ought not to be over in Europe at all, but 
they ought to be back here in this country doing some honest 
work of real value. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I understood from the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen], I will ray to my colleague, that to-day 
they are allowing them $10 a day. If that is true, they are 
cutting them down. 

Mr. BLANTON. They are not allowing that by law, for 
there is no such law; but if you pass this bill, you are fixing 
a law here for all time to come. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But the gentleman said they were allow- 
ing it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But they are doing it without any authority 
of law whatever, and he is coming in here now and asking us 
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to put our John Hancocks to a law that will authorize it, 
and I am one who is not going to do it. I am going to vote 
against this bill, if I am the only one here who does vote 
against it. It is a bady policy of government. 

Mr. HARDY. ‘This confines it to actual expenses, 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; at $8 per day traveling abroad. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time and yield five minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. McKeown]. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this is legislation that is badly needed and for which I have 
been contending, but the thing that is wrong with this bill is 
the allowance of $6 per day. You ought to pay the actual 
traveling expenses, and you ought not to give a man more 
money than his actual traveling expenses. You ought to pay 
him his flat expenses and make him itemize them; he ought 
to get receipts for them, just like they do in the States. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are offering him $7 if he will itemize 
them. 

Mr. McKEOWN. But this law would give him a chance to 
get $6 when he spends but $2, so that he makes $4 off of the 
Government. 

Mr. SMITH. What we are undertaking to accomplish 
through this bill is to avoid the expense of having so many 
accounting officers in the Comptroller General's office. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It would not take so many, and you would 
get a line on the expenses of these men, and this would some- 
times be a guide to judge of their loyalty to their work. That 
part of the bill Is wrong and it is vicious. You permit men 
to go out and speculate on the United State Government 
through their expense accounts. You ought to glye them their 
expenses. If it costs them $10 a day for actual expenses they 
ought to be paid $10 a day, but if it costs but 50 cents, then 
a man has no right to draw $6 from the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to advise the gentleman that the head 
of the department regulates the per diem allowance according 
to location and character of work, which in some instances 
is as low as 80 cents a day. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I know how these heads of departments 
regulate it; they regulate it to get all the money that we will 
stand for. That is my experience with the heads of depart- 
ments, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I remember that one time we 
had a proposition here to pay Congressmen their actual travel- 
ing expenses to and from home, and a very distinguished Con- 
gressman, who is now dead, said that if they allowed him his 
actual traveling expenses, he would come to Washington and 
go back home on a yacht. 

Mr. McKIEOWN. Here is another proposition. The gentle- 
men talk about this allowance In foreign countries. TI talked 
to a gentleman no longer than a few days ago, who told me 
that he could get a better meal in Paris, France, for 90 cents, 
than you could get at the Willard Hotel for $3.50, with a bottle 
of wine thrown in. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is too far to go. 

Mr. McKEOWN. So that shows you there is no necessity for 
increasing these amounts for these gentlemen who travel out- 
side of continental United States. 1 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let me say to the gentleman 
that 35 years ago I traveled in the gentleman’s State, not then 
Oklahoma, when they were opening it; I was sent by a news- 
paper, and that far back they allowed me $6 a day for travel- 
ing expenses in Oklahoma, which was then nothing much, but 
how far could you get in Oklahoma to-day on $6? 

Mr. MoKEOWN. Well, the gentleman got value received if 
he had gotten $50- to go to that country then, and I know the 
gentleman would not take $1,000 for his experience down in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman knows you 
could not travel very far on $6 a day in Oklahoma now. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. You can not stop at any 
good hotel for that. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; you can. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not much of a hotel. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 
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Mr. SMITH. Let me say to the gentleman that the rates 
in this bill are lower than the rates allowed by the large com- 
mercial houses of the country who send out their traveling 
men. They allow them $8, $10, and $12 a day. 

Mr. McKEOWN. But the gentleman knows they submit 
their expense accounts. 

Mr. SMITH. No; that is a per diem allowance. 
list of them here. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Why do you not just pay the actual ex- 
penses? Why should the Government pay anybody more than 
their actual expenses? Why. not give them their actual ex- 
penses and not provide for this $6 a day? 

Mr. SMITH. Becuuse of the necessity of employing hun- 
dreds and hundreds of accountants in the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s office to audit the expense accounts? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I say let some of them who are 
there now do some work. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
additional minutes. 

Mr, McKEOWN. ‘There is another thing I want to call your 
attention to. You do not put all of them in this biH, but you 
make some exceptions; you are still making exceptions. I 
am in favor of the policy of making it uniform. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] will bear me out that time 
after time when they have had these bills up I have called 
their attention to the discrepancy in the various bills as to 
trayeling expenses, and I have advocated that they all be 
put on the same basis. Let us be fair; let us be like Ameri- 
can citizens, and give them all the same benefits, and put them 
all on the same basis. Why make an exception of certain de- 
partments down here and not include them all? 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The gentleman refers to the Army and 
the Navy? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; I mean the judres down here in the 
tax appeals court. They are not on the same plane. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is under a special law. 

Mr. SMITH. There is an exception of the members of the 
Supreme Court and of circuit judges. 

Mr. McKKOWN. Why? 

Mr. SMITH. And also members of the Board of Ap- 
praisers in New York and members of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, because they are required to go to the larger cities 
and, naturally, stop at the higher-priced hotels. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman is simply making a favored 
class out of a few instead of undertaking to provide uniform 
legislation. Why not pay them just like everybody else? 
They are on the pay roll and they are our employees. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘Then why not pay everybody the same salary? 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is what we pay them a big salary 
for—so they can pay more of their expenses. [Applause.] 

The SPBAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield six minutes, the bal- 
ance of my time, to my collengue from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 
Applause. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if I wanted to fatten 
my batting average on my votes in this House I know how to 
do it, and that is to always vote for a bill that increases an 
appropriation, because such bills rarely ever fail to pass. On 
a good many of these bills I have a rather lean batting average, 
because I have been trying to help the President in his econ- 
omy program. If it was not for the Democrats helping out 
in his economy program it would be in a sad state of affairs 
by now. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I gladly yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWARD. All winter long I have observed that the 
gentleman from Texas has been making a magnificent effort 
to support the President's economy program. I know the 
gentleman is a student of legisiation. I know he has studied 
this ball. I would like to have him tell me, and perhaps some 
others who may be as uninformed as I um, whether or not this 
bill is in harmony with the President's policy of economy. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will state to the gentleman that if 
taking about $2,000,000 out of the Treasury, where the Presi- 
dent las already stated there will be a deficit of $18,000,000 or 
$20,000,000, is economy, then I should answer the gentleman in 
the affirmative; but, as a matter of fact, this is just one more 
bill to take about $2,000,000 out of the Treasury on the plea it 
is to equalize the pay of somebody. A few more such victories 
as this one will likely be, and the President's economy program 
will be undone. It is getting high time the President should 
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be getting some assistance from the Republican side of the 
House. y 

Our good friend, the geutleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 
who usually is one of the economy leaders of the House, states 
that the bill is going to equalize the travel and per diem allow- 
ance by reducing scme gentlemen who are now getting $10 a 
day to $8 a day; but the best evidence that nobody much is 
reduced is the fact that the net result of the bill, according to 
his own admission, will be an increase of $1,900,000 in publie 
expenditures. 

Mr. MADDEN, If the gentleman will permit, this is simply 
giving back to the men out of whose pockets we take that 
money from their own private incomes money which they 
ought not to be called upon to pay. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I um not so credulous as the gentle- 
man from Illinois in believing that these gentlemen are losing 
such large sums us they claim. 

I submit if the law is to be amended at all it ought not to 
provide for more than $6 a day for actual expenses or a per 
diem of $5. I submit it is the duty of a public servant in this 
democratic Government of ours to set an example of simplicity. 
Some one has said “simplicity is the crowning excellence of 
art.” I say: “Simplicity in a democratie government is the 
crowning excellence of ecoriomy.” I maintain that the ordinary 
Government employee will have no difficuity in going to uny 
American city and living comfortably on an allowance of $6 
for actual expenses, or if he chooses a per diem allowance, an 
allowance of $5 a day. I say they can do it. I say that the 
Congress ought not to let down the bars and increase the 
public expenditures at this time about $2,000,000. We conld 
save at least one-half of that amount without doing anyone an 
injustice. Why should we pass this so-called equalization bill? 
The very argument which has been used in its behalf is nega- 
tived by the fact that the railway postal clerks are only allowed 
a per diem allowance of $3 a day 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman understands about that? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; I understand it. I understand 
they are satisfied with it and are not seeking any additional 
per diem allowance. 

Mr. MADDEN. And they are getting a good deal more when 
they get that allowance than any of these men will get under 
the provisions of this bill, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
figures that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Because they have not the sume conditions 
under which to undergo these expenses. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Out of that $3, I will submit to the 
gentleman from Illinois, these railway mail clerks pay their 
actual expenses while away from home, and I submit if they do 
it these other Government employees should be able to get along 
without the increases provided in this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
See Idaho [Mr. Smrru] to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLACK of Texas) there were—ayes 140, noes 32. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and 
make the point of order there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and twenty-three Members 
are present—a quorum. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker. I ask for tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands tellers. 
All those in favor of ordering tellers will rise. [After count- 
ing.] Twenty-six Members have arisen, not a sufficient num- 
bers, and tellers are refused. Two-thirds haying voted in favor 
thereof, the rules are suspended and the bill is passed. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (II. R. 7) to amend the act entitled “An act 
for the retirement of emyfloyees in the classifled civil service, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof, as amended by the committee. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the bill be dispensed with and that 
it be printed in the Recorp in its entirety. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that the further reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with and that it be printed in the Recorp. Is there 
objeetion? 

There was no objection, 

The bill is as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act for the retirement 
of employees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof, be, and they 
are hereby, amended to read as follows: 


ELIGIBILITY FOR SUPERANNUATION RETIREMENT 


Sac. 1. All employees to whom this act applies who, before its efec- 
tive date, shall have attained or shall thereafter attaln the age of 
70 years and rendered at least 15 years of service computed as pre- 
scribed in section 5 of this act shall be eligible for retirement on an 
aunuity as provided in section 4 hereof: Provided, That city, rural, and 
village letter carriers, post-office clerks, sea-post clerks, laborers, and 
mechanics generally shall, under like conditions, be eligible for retire- 
ment at 65 years of age, and that railway postal clerks and those em- 
ployees engaged in pursuits whose occupation is hazardous or requires 
great physical effort, or which necessitates exposure to extreme heat or 
cold, and those employees whose terms of service shall include 15 years 
or more of such service rendered in the Tropics, shall be cligible at 62 
years of age. ‘The classification of employees for the purpose of assign- 
ment to the various age groups shall be determined by the Civil Service 
Commission after consultation with the head of the department, branch, 
‘or independent office of the Government concerned: Provided further, 
That any such employee who was employed as a mechanic for the major 
portion of his service and was subsequent to August 20, 1920, inyolun- 
tarily transferred to employment as a laborer and thereafter involunta- 
rily discharged from the service of the United States, shall receive such 
annuity as he would have been entitled to If on the day of bis discharge 
from the service he had been retired under the provisions of this act: 
Provided further, That the term“ mechanics "’ as used in this Act shall 
juclude all employees in the Government Printing Office whose duties 
are to supervise, perform, or assist in apprentice, helper, or journeyman 
work of a recognized trade or craft, as determined by the Public 
Printer. 

AUTOMATIC SEPARATION 


Sec. 2. All employees to whom this act applies shall, on arriving at 
retirement age as defined in the preceding section and haying rendered 
15 years of service, be automatically separated from the service, and 
all salary, pay, or compensation shall cease from that date, and it shall 
be the duty of the head of each department, branch, or independent 
office of the Government concerned to notify such employees under his 
direction of the date of such separation from the service at least 60 
days in advance thereof: Provided, That if not less than 80 days before 
the arrival of an employee at the age of retirement the head of the 
department, branch, or independent office of the Government in which 
he is employed certifies to the Civil Service Commission that by reason 
of his efficiency and willingness to remain in the civil service of the 
United States the continuance of such employee therein would be 
advantageous to the public service, such employee may be retained for 
a term not exceeding two years upon the approval and certification by 
the Civil Service Commission, and at the end of the two years he may, 
by similar approval and certification, be continued for an additional 
term not exceeding two years, and so on: Provided, however, That after 
August 20, 1930, no employce shall be continued in the civil service of 
the United States beyond the age of retirement for more than four 
years. 

Whenever an employee shall make application for such continuation 
in the civil service, and shall submit acceptable proof of his present 
physical fitness to perform his work, it shall be the duty of the head 
of the department, brunch, or independent office of the Goyernment 
concerned to secure from the immediate superior in the service of such 
applicant all efficiency ratings and other information on file respecting 
the character of the work of such applicant, and shall also obtain from 
such immediate superior his opinion in writing with respect to the 
efficiency of the work performed by such applicant. From such Infor- 
mation shall be climinated increases in ratings, credits, and other pref- 
erences for any cause whatsoever other than the character of work 
actually performed. Should such information show that the applicant 
has been efficient and competent during the two years next preceding 
his application for continuance in the civil service, the head of the 
department, branch, or independent office of the Government concerned 
shall, as of course, certify to the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion that, by reason of the efficiency and willingness of such applicant 
to remain in the civil service of the United States, the continuance of 
such employee would be advantageous to the public service. 

No person separated from the service who is receiving an annuity 
under the provisions of section 1 of this act shall be employed again 
in any position within the purview of this act, nor be appointed to 
another position in any branch of the Government service. 

EMPLOYERS TO WHOM THR ACT SHALL APPLY 

Src. 3. This act shall apply to the following employees and groups 
of employees: 

(a) All employees in the classified civil service of the United States, 
including all persons who have been heretofore or nmy hereafter be 
given a competitive status in the classified civil service, with or with- 
out competitive examination, by legislative enactment, or under ciyil- 
service rules promulgated by the President, or by Executive orders 
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covering into the competittve classified service groups of employees 
with thelr positions, or authorizing the appointment of Individuals to 
positions within such service. 

(b) Superintendents of United States national cemeteries, and such 
employees of the Architect of the Capitol, of the Library of Congress, 
and of the United States Botanic Garden, of the recorder of deeds and 
register of wills of the District of Columbia, whose tenure of employ- 
ment is not intermittent nor of uncertain duration. 

(e) All employees of the Panama Canal and Panama Rallroad Co, on 
the Isthmus of Panama who are citizens of the United States and 
whose tenure of employment is not intermittent nor of uncertain dura- 
tion. 

(d) Unclassified employees of the United States in all cities and in 
all establishments or offices in which appointments are made under 
labor regulations approved by the President, or from ‘subeclerical or 
other registers for the classified service; and unclassified employees 
transferred from classified positions: Provided, That these groups sball 
include only those employees whose tenure of employment is not inter- 
mittent nor of uncertain duration. 

(e) All regular annual employees of the municipal government of 
the District of Colunrbia, appointed directly by the commissioners or 
by other competent authority, including those employees recelying per 
diem compensation pald out of general appropriations, and {including 
public-school employees, excepting school officers and teachers. 

() All employees and groups of employces to whom the benefits of 
the act of May 22, 1920, and amendments thereof shall have been 
extended by Executive orders. 

(g) Postmasters of the first, second, and third class who have been 
promoted, appointed, or transferred from the classified civil service, 

This act shall not apply to such employees of the Lighthouse Service 
as come within the provisions of section 6 of the act of June 20, 1918, 
entitled “An act to authorize aids to navigation and for other works 
in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,“ nor to members of 
the police and fire departments of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, nor to postmasters, excepting those specifically 
described in paragraph (g) of this section, nor to such employees or 
groups of employees as may have been before the effective date of this 
act excluded by Executive orders from the benefits of the act of May 
22, 1920, and amendments thereof. 

The provisions of this act may be extended by Executive order, upon 
recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, to apply to any 
employee or group of employees in the civil service of the United 
States not included at the time of its passage. The President shall 
have power, in his discretion, to exclude from the operation of this 
act any employee or group of employees in the civil service whose 
tenure of oflice or employment is intermittent or of uncertain duration. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING ANNUITIBS 


Sec. 4. The annuity of an employee retired under the provisions of 
the preceding sections of this act shall be computed by multiplying 
the average annual basic salary, pay, or compensation, not to exceed 
$1,500 per annum, received by such employee during the 10 years of 
allowable service next preceding the date of retirement, by the number 
of years of service, not to exceed 20 years, and dividing the product by 
45. In no case, however, shall the annuity exceed $1,000 per annum. 
For the purposes of this act all periods of service shall be computed 
in accordance with section 5 hereof, and the annuity shall be fixed 
at the nearest multiple of 12. 

The term, “basic salary, pay, or compensation,” wherever used in 
this act shall be so construed as to exclude from the operation of 
the act all bonuses, allowances, overtime pay, or salary, pay, or com- 
pensation given in addition to the base pay of the position as fixed by 
law or regulation. 


COMPUTATION OF ACCREDITED SERVICH 


Sec. 5. Subject to the provisions of section 9 hereof, the aggregate 
period of service which forms the basis for calculating the amount of 
any benefit provided in this act shall be computed from the date of 
original employment, whether as a classified or an unclassified employee 
in the civil service of the United States, including periods of service 
at different times and in one or more departments, branches, or inde- 
pendent offices of the Government, and also periods of service per- 
formed overseas under authority of the United States, and periods of 
honorable service in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
of the United States; in the case of an employee, however, who is 
¢ligible for and elects to receive a pension under any law, or retired 
pay on account of military or naval service, or compensation under the 
war risk insurance act, the period of his military or nayal service upon 
which such pension, retired pay, or compensation is based shall not 
be included, but nothing in this act shall be so construed ns to affect 
in any manner his or her right to a pension, or to retired pay, or to 
compensation under the war risk insurance act in addition to the 
annuity herein proyided. 

In computing length of service for the purposes of this act all periods 
of separation from the service, and so much of any leaves of absence 
as may exceed six months in the aggregate in any calendar year, shall 
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be excluded, and in the ense of substitutes in the Postal Service credit 
shall be given from date of original appointment as a substitute. 

In determining the aggregate period of service upon which the 
annuity is to be based, the fractlonal part of a month, if any, in 
the total service shall be eliminated. 


DISABILITY RETIREMENT—MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS REQUIRED 


Src. 6. Any employee to whom this act applies who shall bave served 
for a total period of not less than 15 years, and who, before becoming 
eligible for retirement under the conditions defined in the preceding 
sections hereof, becomes totally disabled for useful and efficient service 
in the grade or class of position occupied by the employee, by reason 
of disease or Injury not due to vicious habits, intemperance, or willful 
misconduct on the part of the employee, shall upon his own application 
or upon the request or order of the head of the department, branch, or 
independent office concerned, be retired on an annuity computed in 
accordance with the provisions of section 4 hereof: Provided, That 
proof of freedom from vicious habits, intemperance, or willful mis- 
conduct for a period of more than fiye years next prior to becoming so 
disabled for useful and efficient service, shall not be required lu any 
case. No claim shall be allowed under the provisions of this section 
unless the application for retirement shall haye been executed prior 
to the applicant's separation from the service or within six months 
thereafter. No employee shall be retired under the provisions of this 
section unless examined by a medical officer of the United States, or a 
duly gualified physician or surgeon, or board of physicians or sur- 
geons, designated by the Commissioner of Pensions for that purpose, and 
found to be disabled in the degree and in the manner specified herein, 

zvery annuitant retired under the provisions of this section, unless 
the disability for which retired be permanent in character, sball at 
the expiration of one year from the date of such retirement and annu- 
ally thereafter, until reaching retirement age as defined in section 1 
hereof, be examined under the direction of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions by a medical officer of the United States, or a duly qualified 
physician or surgeon, or board of physiclans or surgeons designated 
by the Commissioner of Pensions for that purpose in order to ascer- 
tain the nature and degree of the annuitant’s disability, if any. If an 
annuitant shall recover before reaching retirement age and be restored 
to an earning capacity which would permit him to be appointed to 
some appropriate position fairly comparable in compensation to the 
position occupied at time of retirement, payment of the annuity shall 
be continued temporarily to afford the annuitant opportunity to seck 
such available position, but not in any case exceeding 90 days from 
the date of the medical examination showing such recovery. Should 
the annuitant fail to appear for examination, as required under this 
section, payment of the annuity shall be suspended until continuance 
of the disability shall haye been satisfactorily established. The Com- 
missioner of Pensions may order or direct at any time such medical 
or other examination as he shall deem necessary to determine the 
facts relative to the nature and degree of disability of any employee 
retired on an annuity under this sectlon. 

In ‘all cases where the annuity is discontinued under the provisions 
of this section before the annuitant has received a sum equal to the 
total amount of kis contributions with necrued interest, the difference, 
unless he shall become reemployed in a position within the purview 
of this act, shall be paid to the retired employee, as provided in 
section 12 hereof, upon application therefor in such form and man- 
ner as the Commissioner of Vensions may direct. In case of re- 
employment in n position within the purview of this act the amount 
so refunded shall be redeposited as provided in section 12 hereof. 

No person shall be entitled to receive an annuity under the pro- 
visions of this act, and compensation under the provisions of the act 
of September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering injurles while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other purposes,” covering the same 
period of time; but this provision shall not be so construed as to 
bar the right of any claimant to the greater benefit conferred by 
elther act for any part of the same period of time. 

Fees for examinations made under the provisions of this section, 
by physicians or surgeons who are not medical officers of the United 
States, shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Pensions, aud such 
fees, together with the employee’s reasonable traveling and other 
expenses incurred in order to submit to such examinations, shall be 
paid out af the appropriations for the cost of administering this act. 


INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION FROM THE SERVICE 


Sec. 7. Should any employee 55 years of age or over to whom this 
act applies, after having served for a total period of not less than 
15 years and before becoming eligible for retirement under the con- 
ditions defined in section 1 hereof, become involuntarily separated 
from the service, not by removal for cause on charges of misconduct 
or delinquency, such employee shall be pald as he or she may elect, 
either— 

(a) The amount of the deductions from his basic salary, pay, or 
compensation made under section 10 of this act and under act of 
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May 22, 1920, including accrued interest thercon computed as pre- 
scrihed in section 12 hereof; or 

(b) An immediate life annuity beginning at the date of separation 
from the service, having a value equal to the present worth of a de- 
ferred annuity, beginning at the age at which the employees would 
otherwise haye become eligible for superannuation retirement com- 
puted as provided in section 4 of this act; or 

(e) A deferred annuity beginning at the age at which the employee 
would otherwise haye become eligible for superannuation retirement, 
computed as provided tn section 4 of this act. The right to such 
deferred annuity shall be evidenced by a proper certificate issued under 
the seal of the Department of the Interior. 

Should an annuitant under the provisions of this section be reem- 
ployed in a position included in the provisions of this act, or in any 
other position in the Government service, the annuity shall cease, and 
all rights and benefits under the proyisions of this section shall termi- 
nate from and after the date of such employment. £ 

This section shall include former employees within the provisions of 
the act of May 22, 1920, or said act as amended or as extended by 
Executive orders, who may have been separated from the service subse- 
quent to August 20, 1920, under the conditions defined in this section: 
Provided, That In the case of an employee who has withdrawn his 
deductions from the “ civil-seryice retirement and disability fund,” such 
employee shall be required to return the amount so withdrawn with 
interest compounded on June 30 of cach year at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum before he shall be entitled to the benefits of this section. 

BENEFITS EXTENDED TO THOSE ALREADY RETIRED 

Sec, 8. In the case of those who before the effective date of this 
act shall have been retired on annuity under the provisions of the act 
of May 22, 1920, or said act as amended, or as extended by Executive 
orders, the annuity shall be computed, adjusted, and paid under the 
provisions of this act, but this act shall not be so construed as to 
reduce the annuity of any person retired before its effective date, nor 
shall any increase in annuity commence before such effecive date. 

CREDIT FOR PAST SERVICE 


Sec. 9. Beginning with the effective date of this act, all employees 
who may be brought then or thereafter within the purview of the act 
by legislative enactment, or by appointment, or through classification, 
or by transfer, or reinstatement, or Executive order, or otherwise, shall 
be required to deposit with the Treasurer of the United States to the 
credit of the “clvil-service retirement and disability fund“ a sum 
equal to 2% per cent of the employee's basic salary, pay, or com- 
pensation received for services rendered after July 31, 1920, and prior 
to the effective date of this act, and also 3% per cent of the basie 
salary, pay, or compensation for services rendered after the effective 
date of this act, together with interest computed at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum compounded on June 80 of cach fiscal year, but 
such interest shall not be included for any period during which the 
employee was separated from the service. Upon making such deposit 
the employee shall be entitled to credit for the period or periods of 
service involved, but fallure to make such deposit shall deprive the 
employee of all benefits under this act except as provided in section 12 
hereof. 

DEDUCTIONS AND DONATIONS 


Sno. 10. Beginning on the first day of the second month next follow- 
Ing the passage of this act there shall be deducted and withheld from 
the basic salary, pay, or compensation of each employee to whom this 
act applies a sum equal to 3½ per cent of such employee's basic ealary, 
pay, or compensation, The amounts so deducted and withheld from 
the basic salary, pay, or compensation of each employee shall, in ne- 
cordance with such procedure as may be prescribed by the Comptroller 
General of the United States, be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the ‘civil-service retirement and disability 
fund” created by the act of May 22, 1920, and said fund is hereby 
appropriated for the payment of annuities, refunds, and allowances as 
provided in this act. 

The Seeretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and empowered 
in carrying out the provisions of this act to supplement the individual 
contributions of employees with moncys received in the form of doni- 
tions, gifts, legacies, or bequests, or otherwise, and to recoive, invest, 
and disburse for the purposes of this act all moneys which may be 
contributed by private individuals or corporations or organizations for 
the benefit of civil-service employees generally. 

Every employee coming within the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed to consent and agree to the deductions from salary, pay, or 
compensation as provided herein, and puyment less such deductions 
shall be a full and complete discharge and acguittance of all claims 
and demands whatsoever for all regular services rendered by such em- 
ployee during the period covered by such payment, except the right to 
the benefits to which he shall be entitled under the provisions of this 
act, notwithstanding the provisions of sections 167, 168, and 169 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, and of any other law, rule, 
or regulation affecting the salary, pay, or compensation of any person 
or persons employed in the civil service to whom this act applies, 


INVESTMENTS AND ACCOUNTS 


Sec, 11. The Secretary of the ‘Treasury shall invest from time to 
time, in interest-bearing securities of the United States or Federal 
farm loan bonds, such portions of the “civil-seryice retirement and 
disability fund” as in his Judgment may not be immediately required 
for the payment of annuities, refunds, and allowances as herein pro- 
vided, and the income derived from such investments shall constitute 
a part of said fund for the purpose of paying annuities and of carry- 
ing out the provisions of section 12 of this act. 

The Comptroller General shall establish and maintain an account 
showing the annual Mabilities of the Government under this act and 
shall keep such other accounts as may be deemed necessary for a 
proper administration of the act. 


RETURN OF AMOUNTS DEDUCTED FROM SALARIES 


Ske. 12. In the case of any employee to whom this act applies who 
shall be transferred to a position not within the purview of the act, 
or who shall become absolutely separated from the service before 
becoming eligible for retirement on annuity, the total amount of 
deductions of salary, pay, or compensation heretofore or hereafter made 
with accrued interest computed at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 
compounded on June 80 of each fiscal year, shall, upon application, be 
returned to such employee: Provided, That all money so returned to an 
employee must, upon reinstatement, retransfer, or reappointment to 
a position coming within the purview of this act, be redeposited with 
interest before, such employee may derive any benefits under this act, 
except as provided in this section, but interest shall not be required 
covering any period of separation from the service. 

Euch department, branch, and independent office of the Government 
not within the jurisdiction of any executive department, shall establish 
and maintain such record as will enable it to determine the amount 
deducted within such fiscal year from the basic salary, pay, or com- 
pensation of each employee within its jurisdiction to whom this act 
applies, When such employee ts transferred from one office to another 
a certified abstract of his official record shall be transmitted to the 
office to which the transfer is made. 

When application is made to the Commissioner of Pensions for return 
of deductions and accrued interest, as provided in this section, such 
application shall be accompanied by a certificate from the proper 
oficer showing the complete record of deductions, by fiscal years, and 
other data necessary to the proper adjustment of the claim. 

The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, shall establish rules and regulations for crediting and 
reporting deductions and for computing interest hereunder. 

In case an annuitant shall die without having received in annuities 
an amount equal to the total amount of deductions from his salary, 
pay, or compensation, with interest thereon at 4 per cent per annum 
compounded as herein provided up to the time of his death, an amount 
equal to the excess of the sald accumulated deductions over and above 
the annuity payments made shall be paid in one sum to his legal rep- 
resentatives upon the establishment of a valid cluim therefor. 

In case an employee shall dle without having attained eligibility 
for retirement or without having established a valid claim for annuity, 
the total amount of deductions with accrued Interest thereon as herein 
provided shall be pald to the legal representatives of such employce. 

In case a former employee entitled to return of deductions with 
accrued Interest thereon as herein provided shall become legally in- 
competent, the total amount due may be paid to a duly appointed 
guardian or gommittee of such employee. 

If the amount of accrued annuity, or of accumulated deductions, or 
of refund due a former employee who Is legally incompetent, together 
with accrued interest thereon payable under the provisions of this act, 
does not exceed $1,000, and if there has been no demand upon the 
Comnilssioner of Pensions by a duly appointed executor, administrator, 
guardian, or committee, payment may be made, after the expiration 
of 30 days from date of death or of separation from the service, as 
the case may be, to such person or persons as may appear in the 
judgment of the Commissioner of Pensions to be legally entitled thereto, 
and such payment shall be a bar to recovery by any other person, 


PAYMENT OF ANNUITIES AND FORM OF APPLICATION 


Src. 13. Annuities granted under the terms of this act shall be due 
and payable in monthly installments on the first business day of the 
month following the month or other period for which the annuity shall! 
have accrued, and payment of all annuities, refunds, and allowances 
granted hereunder shall be made by checks drawn and issued by the 
disbursing clerk for the payment of pensions in such form and man- 
ner and with such safeguards as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior in accordance with the laws, rules, and regulations 
governing accounting that may be found applicable to such payments. 

Applications for annuity shall be In such form as the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions may prescribe, and shall be supported by such 
certificates from the heads of departments, branches, or independent 
offices of the Government in which the applicant has been employed 
as may be necessary to the determination of the rights of the appli- 
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cant. Upon receipt of satisfactory evidence the Commissioner of 
Pensions shell forthwith adjudicate the claim of the applicant, and 
if title to annuity be established, a proper certificate shall be issued 
to the annultant under the seal of the Department of the Interior. 
Annuities granted under this act for retirement under the provi- 
sions of section 1 of this act shall commence from the date of separa- 
tion from the service and shall continue during the life of the 
annuitant. Annuities granted under the provisions of sections 6 and 
7 hereof shall be subject to the limitations specified in sald sections. 


DUTIES OF THE CIVIL SERVICR COMMISSION 


Sec. 14. The Civil Service Commission shall keep a record of ap- 
pointments, transfers, changes in grade, separations from the service, 
reinstatements, loss of pay, and such other information concerning 
individual service as may be deemed essential to a proper determina- 
tion of rights under this act; and shall furnish the Commissioner of 
Pensions such reports therefrom as he shall from time to time request 
as necessary to the proper adjustment of any claim for annuity 
hereunder; and shall prepare and keep all needful tables and records 
required for carrying out the provisions of this act, Including data 
showing the mortality experience of the employees In the service and 
the percentage of withdrawals from such service, and any other 
information that may serve us a guide for future valuations and ad- 
justments of the plan for the retirement of employees under this act, 


BOALD OF ACTUARIES 


Sec, 15. The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, is hereby authorized and directed to seleet 
three actuaries, one of whom shall be the Government actuary, to 
be known as the Board of Actuaries, whose duty it shall be to an- 
nually report upon the actual operations of this act, with authority to 
recommend to the Commissioner of Pensions such changes as in their 
judgment may be deemed necessary to protect the public interest and 
maintain the system upon a sound financial basis, and they shall 
make a valuation of the “ ciyil-service retirement and disability fund“ 
at intervals of five years, or oftencr if deemed necessary by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions; they shall also prepare such tables as may be 
required by the Commissioner of Pensions for the purpose of com- 
puting annuities under this act. The compensation of the members 
of the Board of Actuaries, exclusive of the Government actunry, shall 
be fixed by the Commissioner of Pensions with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, 

ADMINISTRATION 


Src. 16. For the purpose of administration, except as otherwise pro- 
vided herein, the Commissioner of Pensions, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to 
perform, or cause to be performed, any and all acts and to make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary and proper for the purpose 
of carrying the provisions of this act into full force and effect. An 
appeal to the Secretary of the Interior shall He from the final action 
or order of the Commissioner of Pensions affecting the rights or inter- 
ests of any person or of the United States under this act, the pro- 
cedure on appeal to be ns prescribed hy the Commissioner of Pensions, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Commissioner of Pensions shall make a detailed comparative 
report annually showing all receipts and dishursements on account of 
annuities, refunds, and allowances, together with the total number of 
persons receiving annuitics and the total amounts pald them, and he 
shall transmit to Congress, through the Secretary of the Interior, the 
reports and recommendations of the Board of Actuaries. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall submit annually to the Bureau of 
the Budget estimates of the appropriations necessary to finance the 
civil-service retirement and disability fund and continue this act in 
full force and effect. 

EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, ETC. 

Sec. 17. None of the moneys mentioned in this act shall be assign- 
able, cither in law or equity, or be subject to execution, levy, or attach- 
ment, garnishment, or other legal process, 

EFFECTIVE DATA 

Sec, 18. This nct shall become effective on the first day of the 
second month next following its passage, and all laws or parts of 
laws inconsistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed 
as of said effective date, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. JEAFFERS. I demand a second. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that no quorum is present.. The Chair will count. One hun- 
dred and ninety-five Members present; not a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms was 
directed to notify absent Members, the Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Members failed to answer to their names: 
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Aldrich Esterly Lampert Sears of Fla. 
Anthony Evans Lee of Ga. Shreve 
Bankhead Fairchild Lineberger Smithwick 
Beck Fish MeClintie Steagall 

Beers Flaherty McFadden Stephens 

Begg Fredericks McLeod Strong of Pa. 
Bixier Freeman McSwain Sullivan 
Britten Fuller Magee of Pa. wartz 
Browne Gallivan Magee of N. X. sweet 

Brumm Garner of Tex. Mugrady Swoope 
Buchanan Gasque Menges Taylor of Colo. 
Butler Glynn Michselson Taylor of Tenn. 
Byrns Golder Morgan Taylor of W. Va. 
C Ampben Goldsborough Morin Vaile 
Carpenter Gorman Morrow Vare 

Cleary Graham Nelson of Wis. Vinson of Ga. 
Collins Hare Parks Voigt 

Conner Hayden Patterson Walters 

Con nolly of Pa, Mitt of 3 Ala. Peavey Watres 

Cooper of Ohio Holaday Perlinan Watson 
Corning Johnson of Ky. Phillips Wefald 

Coyle ones Porter Weller 
Cramton Keller ou Welsh 

Darrow Lell Pratt Wilson of Miss. 
Davenport Kendall Purnell Wingo 
Dickstein err Ransley Wolverton 
Dominick Kincheloe Rayburn Wood 

Doyle cunz Reed of N. Y. Woodrum 
Baton Kurtz Sabath Wyant 

Ellis Kyale Schneider Zihlman 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and eleven Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I moye to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanlmous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that two typographical errors in the bill may be corrected. 
On page 33, line 11, the word “defined” is improperly spelled, 
and on page 41, line 12, the word “such” should be “ each.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the errors will be cor- 
rected. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, this bill amends the exist- 
ing retirement system in the following particulars: It in- 
creases the maximum annuities payable to retired employees 
coming within the provisions of the act from $720 to $1,000. 
It changes the method of computing the annuities so that 
increase in proportion to the Increase of the maximum obtains 
with respect to the annuities less than the maximum. 

It somewhat regroups the employees in different age retire- 
ment groups, including service postmasters; that is, postmas- 
ters who have been promoted from the civil service ranks and 
who have spent their time in the civil service in the Postal 
Service. It increases the deductions from salary which em- 
ployees contribute toward the annuities which they enjoy 
from 214 to 3½ per cent of the salary. The increase in 
annuities amounts to something a little less than $7,500,000. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEH LBACH. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Does it include the class of workers in the 
shipyards, the boilermakers, and mechanics generally? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It does unless the particular employees in 
these places fall within the classification of extra hazardous, 
which come within the same age class for retirement as the 
railway postal clerks. 

Mr. KINDRED. And those who work in the Tropics? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They also come within the rallway postal 
clerks classification, 

Mr. KINDRED. Those who work in the Tropics? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; that is, as to any major portion of 
their term of service in the Tropics. It does not include those 
who have been there only a few years. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does it extend the benefit of this act to 
those who retired under the previous act; that is, make it 
retroactive? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It allows their annuities to be computed 
in the same manner as the annuities of those who will retire in 
the future are computed, but it is not retroactive in the sense 
that it makes up any difference for annuities paid in the past. 
As I was saying, the contribution by the employees will be a 
little in excess of the increased benefits under the bill. 

In other words, the increased annuities will not cost the 
Treasury over and aboye the existing system a cent, but as a 
matter of fact the increased contributions by the employees will 
exceed the increased benefits of the act by $29,332, 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
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Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Treapway). 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it is rather unfortunate that this bill should be taken up at 
this hour of the day, when, by virtue of the fatigue of most 
of the Members of the House, adequate attention will not be 
given to it. It is also almost sad when we take into con- 
sideration that this important bill must be considered by the 
House under suspension of the rules. How anyone can try 
to explain anything with reference to the bill in five minutes is 
reyond me or anyone else. The bill as now drafted, after all 
ktnds of pot shots have been taken at it by everybody, from 
the President down, pleases no one. It pleases neither the 
opponents of the bill nor the proponents of the hill. I was 
told that half a loaf is better than no loaf at all, but I siy 
that this bill is only a few crumbs, it is not even a half loaf, 
and no real justice whatsoever is being done to over 388,000 
civil-service employees of the Government. You might call it 
satisfactory, but calling it such does not make it satisfactory. 
Lincoln once said, “Suppose you call the lamb’s tail a leg. 
How many legs would the lamb then have?” The answer 
was, Five.“ Lincoln replied, No; calling the tail a leg 
does not make it so.“ We should not pass this bill on a mere 
say so. 

We should at least give proper consideration and mature 
deliberation to a bill of this character, and that we can not 
do under suspension of the rules. We are told that the 
annuities are raised in the maximum from $720 a year to 
$1,000 a year. That may sound a great deul to you gentlemen, 
but it means little to the rank and file of the employees in the 
civil service, because in 1925, for example, the average annuity 
paid was $544. Can you expect a man to go out after serving 
his country for years when he reaches the retirement age on a 
pittance as small as that? No; they would rather remain in 
the service, and, strange to relate, we find that at the end of 
the last fiscal year there were applications in number of 9,267 
for continuance in service. In other words, a man who 
reaches the age of retirement does not want to retire. The 
wretched pension he receives is insufficient to keep body and 
soul together. He works and works with one foot in the 
grave—until grim death gives him peace. For that reason we 
keep in the service a vast- number of superannuated employees, 
and the whole process, the whole policy, embodied in the bill 
is penny-wise and pound-foolish, Because we get no kind of 
efficient service from the superannuated. They are beyond 
that time of life when they can render adequate service. They 
hang on, and I do not blame them, for what can they do with 
an average annuity of $544 a year. So that we do not give the 
employees anything of any consequence here at all, and yet we 
flich from them—no; I will not use that strong word—we 
take from them 1 per cent more of their salary under this 
bill than under the present system. We increase the em- 
ployee’s contribution to the pension fund from 214 per cent to 
3% per cent. 

Under this bill they will pay 344 per cent of their salary 
instead of 2144 per cent. Strange, too, we do not even ask their 
consent. On the contrary, we rush the bill through without 
even hearing those who represent the employees’ wishes in the 
House. We ought to give them at least some say in the matter. 
In any event we ought, in good conscience, to give them some- 
thing more in return than the mere $1,000 maximum annuity. 
At least we should change the age of retirement. Reduce it, 
make the bill more liberal, give them something worth while. 
We do not do that at all in this bill. [Applause.] 

We leave the ages of retirement untouched. What a cold- 
blooded proposition! The general age of retirement remains at 
70 years, provided 15 years of service have been rendered, and 
to get full credit a man must haye worked for 30 years. Letter 
carriers, post-oflice clerks, laborers, and mechanics are eligible 
for retirement at 65 years, while railway postal clerks and 
those engaged in occupations that are hazardous are eligible 
at 62 years of age. In every bill recommended by the Com- 
mittee .on Civil Service, with the exception of this bill, the 
members thereof unanimously voted to reduce these ages. 
This bill is the result of orders from headquarters. The lord 
high executioner, Director of the Budget Lord, made the rec- 
ommendation which the President commuted into an order 
that the ages were not to be reduced and that the annuity was 
not to be abore $1,000 maximum. If that is representative 
Government, Congress had better shut up shop. 


Is there 
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The increase in annuity from $720 to $1,000 is n mere sop— 
a bone to a hungry dog. Orders from headquarters forced 
consideration of this bill under suspension of rules. No amend- 
ment to the bill is permitted. Considering the temper of the 
House, and the honest desire of the Members to do justice to 
Civil-seryice employees, I venture to state that any liberal 
amendment, were amendment possible, would pass with a hand- 
some majority. Surely the House would accept reduction of 
nge limits by at least five years. Annuities could be increased 
to $1,200, but that is impossible. Our bands are tied. We 
must take it or leaye it in toto. 

The par value of the securities which go to make up the 
present pension fund are at the present time $54,215,200. The 
value of the fund on July 1 last was $44,665,000. ‘There is, 
therefore, am increase since July 1 last of $9,550,200. The 
pension fund, therefore, is in a very healthy condition, and this 
despite the fact that the Government has not, as yet, con- 
tributed one penny toward the fund. Roughly, the total cost 
of the pension system is about 6 per cent of the yearly total 
salary of all the employees. The employees to dute have con- 
tributed 2½ per cent, and after the passage of this bill will 
contribute 3½ per cent. As time goes on and more and more 
employees ure retired, the greater inroads will be made on the 
pension fund. 

If the Government made no contribution, in a comparatively 
few years the present pension fund, resulting exclusively from 
einployees contribution, would be entirely frittered away. The 
Government should, therefore, forthwith make suitable appro- 
priations to this fund, which shall include the yearly annual 
contribution that should have been made since the present 
retirement system wis started in 1920. I herewith submit some 
figures showing retention beyond retirement age—the best kind 
of argument for a more liberal retirement bill: 

Statistics pertaining to retirements and refunds of deductions 
will be found in reports of the Commissioner of Pensions, but 
those relative to continuances are entirely within the province 
of the Civil Service Commission. 


Continuances in service beyond retirement age under the act of May 2, 
1920, by fiscal years 


First continuances approved 
Second continuances approved. 
Third continuances approved 222 A EE] IE 


Total number approved 
Requests dis approved 


8 by death of those 


Hun ie! SS 
Total employees retired for age 
plus employees continued 
Per cent continued of those of or 
beyond retirement age 
Number serving beyond retire- 
SOUL AIO - aos samo gaeneaacasers | 2,515 


Continuances beyond retirement age are authorized in two- 
year periods. At the end of the two-year period an employee 
must be again continued or dropped. The second and third con- 
tinuances swell the figures in the table for 1923 and 1925. The 
services of 303, or 4.5 per cent of the 6,682 who are continued, 
terminated by death. The services of 2,958, or 44.25 per cent, 
terminated otherwise, leaving 3,422, or 51.21 per cent, still in the 
service. 

That employees of retiring age do not want to retire is shown 
by the number of continnances granted. There has been a 
total of 9,267 continuances granted to employees beyond the 
retiring age since the retirement law became effective. 

On June 30, 1925, there was continued in active service 50.06 
per cent of those of or beyond retirement age. That more 
than one-half of the employees eligible for retirement have 
been continued in the service shows more conclusively than any 
argument can that employees will not retire under present con- 
ditions unless forced to do so, and as a consequence the Goy- 
ernment carries on its pay roll feeble and old and inefficient 
employees. It were merciful to retain them merciless to retire 
them. 

I herewith also submit data as to the average annuity paid, 
proof positive that the present $720 maximum is miserably low: 
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For the fiscal year: 
sya Cee oe SE yn ee a pe a ae Be en $568. 44 


1922, $504.48, 


1923, $551.64, 
1924. $046.30, 
1925, 8544.61, 


Total decrease in the average annult 23. 80 


Contrary to all expectations, the average annual annuity 


paid has steadily decreased every year. While the decrease 
has been small, it has been constant. In no year since the law 
has been in operation has the annuity paid been as great as it 
was in the preceding year. 

I herewith show, by fiscal years, the number retired during 
the year, the number dying during the year, and the number 
remaining on the roll at the end of the year: 


Number | Number | Number 


Year 


The number retired has decreased in each fiscal year since 
1923, while the number who died during each fiscal year has 
steadily increased from 274 in 1921, to 943 in 1925. 

Here is a statement showing the number of annuitants on the 
roll at the end of each fiscal year, the numerical increase, and 
the percentage of increase: 


Percent- 
Increase | sge of 
increase 
1, 105 17.1 
1,758 23.2 
10, 548 1,214 13.0 
11, 689 1, 141 10.8 


In June, 1922, the scope of the law was increased by the inclu- 
sion of certain unclassified laborers and other employees there- 
tofore excluded, This resulted in a considerable increase of the 
number of retirements during the fiscal year 1928. Since 1923 
the percentage of increase has steadily declined from 23.2 per 
cent in that year to 13 per cent in 1924 and 10.8 per cent in 1925, 

Of course, the present annuitants would be embraced in the 
present bill and the increases provided therein would also 
descend upon them. 

Under the provisions of the present retirement law the an- 
nuity is based on the average salary for the last 10 years of 
allowable service. The same basis is continued in the bill under 
discussion. This period, 10 years, is too long, and in view of 
the great reduction in purchasing power of the dollar since 
1913, the salary basis should not cover more than five years of 
service, and might with justice even be less than five years. 

Other retirement systems, as a rule, use a much shorter 
service term. Germany, Norway, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
Massachusetts, and Chicago use the salary paid at time of re- 
tirement; Great Britain, the average salary for the last three 
years of service; Belginm, Denmark, Argentina, Connecticut, 
Maine, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylyania, Boston, and Phil- 
adelphia, the average salary for the last five years of service; 
France, the average salary for the last six yenrs of service. In 


-fact, only three systems appear to nse the 10-year period— 


Canada, the city of New York, and the United States. To sum- 
marize, out of the 21 systems examined the salary of the service 
periods used is as follows: 

and end Dien ae Pe a eS een, aE EE . 6 


Eat SS Rars OF ee ee . — 1 
LARED- VORTS OI NOUV CE eae on ees ls rel per emma 10 
ARCO CORP) OL GORY CR ea a sa re om ep es ere ee ema a 1 
er xe. 3 


It is thus apparent that 17 out of the 21 retirement systems 
examined, all ayniluble, use a service period of five years or 
ess. 

Yet we are not even given an opportunity to offer any amend- 
ment to cure this injustice and defect in the present bill. 

The bill contains a new provision providing for voluntary 
retirement at the option of the employee after at least 30 years 
of service. The group that is automatically retired at 70 years 
may exercise this option at or after attaining the age of 65 
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years, the group automatically retired at 65 years may exer- 
cise the option at or after the age of 62 years, and the group 
automatically retired at 62 years may exercise the option at or 
after 60 years. 

The retirement systems of the various countries, States, and 
cities fix the optional age for retirement as follows: 


At 55 years of age: Chicago and France for the “active branch“ of 
the service, 

At 60 years of age: Great Britain, Portugal, Italy, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New York City, Philadelphia city 
and county, Boston and Suffolk County, and France for the “ sedentary 
branch“ of the service. 

At 65 years of age: Canada, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Con- 
necticut. 

No age limit sct: Massachusetts grants voluntary retirement after 
85 years of service, regardless of age; and Maine retirement after 25 
years of sreyice, without age restrictions. 


This comparison will show how far we are behind in the way 
of liberal optional retirement. 

I shall, of course, vote for the bill. There is no choice. 

[Cries of “ Vote! 1 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, as a member of the Civil Service Committee, which 
reported this bill to the House, I would like to express briefly 
my vicws concerning it. 

This bill does not reflect the views of the committee upon 
the proposed legislation. The committee, after exhaustive 
hearings, first reported II. R. 7, known as the Lehlbach bill, 
to the House on April 5, 1926. Later, through pressure from 
the administration, the bill as originally reported was recalled 
by the committee and in lieu thereof the bill in its present form 
was reported to the House. In my judgment, the measure first 
reported was far more equitable and just than the one we are 
now called to yote upon. 

I do not like to see the Congress yield to Executive pressure, 
but the edict has gone forth that if any legislation of this 
character is passed at this session it must be in its present 
form. A Republican majority of nearly 60 makes its will 
supreme, 

The administration leaders in the House, fearing that this bill 
might be amended if opportunity was afforded, presented it 
for consideration under suspension of the rules, which means 
that it can not be amended or changed in any particular and 
that the entire debate on it shall not exceed 40 minutes. 

This bill is known as the “ Lord bill” because it was drafted 
in the Bureau of the Budget, and hence so called in honor of 
General Lord, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I gladly yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. When this bill is passed the old people 
who retire under it will not think the “Lord” has been yery 
generous to them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The only consolation they can get 
out of it is that The Lord loyeth whom he chasteneth.” 

For the additional benefits conferred by the bill the em- 
ployees are required to pay more than they receive. Under 
its terms the Government employees are forced to contribute by 
having deducted from their salaries 3½ per cent, which is 
placed in the retirement fund, instead of 2% per cent under the 
existing law, und about the only added benefit which they will 
receive will be an increase of the maximum annuity from $720 
to $1,000. This does not mean that all retired employees will 
receive the maximum, for under the present law the maximum 
is $720, whereus the average annuity received is $550. The 
increased contribution required of the employees will exceed 
the increased benefits $29,882 annually, according to the Govern- 
ment actuaries. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not true that while the retirement age 
remuins the same the employees pay more? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; the ages for retirement re- 
main identically the same as under the existing law, but as I 
have just stated, the employees will be forced to have deducted 
from their salaries 34% per cent thereof instead of 214 per cent. 

The only reason that can prompt anyone to support this bill 
is the fact that many of those Government employees who have 
reached the age of retirement, and on account of the law and 
old age have retired and are no longer able to earn a liveli- 
hood, are receiving as annuities under existing law such mere 
pittances that they are unable to live thereon. 

The President opposed the bill as originally reported by the 
committee, which fixed the maximum annuity at $1,200 and 
slightly lowered the ages for retirement, basing his opposition 
on the ground that the estimated cost to the Government would 
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be excessively high. I seriously doubt whether the increased 
cost to the Government would have been anything like the 
amount estimated by the Government actuaries. When the 
present retirement law was passed, in 1920, which this bill 
seeks to amend, the Government actuaries made an estimate 
as to the probable cost thereof to the Government, and the six- 
years existence of the law has demonstrated that their esti- 
mates of the cost to the Government were grossly excessive. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Robert H. Alcorn, chairman of 
the joint conference on retirement, I have been furnished with 
the committee report accompanying the Senate bill of the pres- 
ent law, prior to its enactment in 1920. Contained therein was 
an estimate and forecast of the cost to the Government. It 
was estimated that the contribution of 2% per cent by the 
employees from their salaries would create a fund which 
would, for a number of years, be sufficient to pay the annuities 
of the retired employees. That statement undertook to esti- 
mate what balance would be left in this fund so contributed 
by the employees at the end of each year, covering a period of 
10 years subsequent to the enactment of the law of 1920. At 
the end of the six-year period it was therein estimated that 
after paying all annuities from the fund so contributed by the 
employees that there would be a surplus in said fund of 
$12,757,500. The present law has been in force approximately 
six years, and instead of $12,757,500 being the surplus now 
contained in this fund, as was predicted by the Government 
experts, the surplus in that fund at this time amounts to more 
than $50,000,000. In other words, the surplus left in the fund 
at the end of six years is more than four times greater than 
Ae Government experts estimated would be the surplus at this 
time. 

I shall not undertake to discuss the various features of the 
bill, but have made this statement merely to explain my atti- 
tude as a member of the committee. 

Since this bill can not be amended, and its defeat, we are 
told, will mean that there will be no other opportunity for the 
House to vote upon this question, I shall therefore vote for the 
bill, but trust that growing out of the passage thereof the 
conferees of the Senate and House will agree upon a measure 
which will do more substantial justice than is accomplished by 
the terms of this bill, 

This legislation is the most flagrant example of executive 
domination over the legislative branch of the Government. 
The Constitution contemplated that Congress would exercise 
its own will in making laws, and the President’s prerogative 
should be limited to the veto power, but in these latter days 
the President presumes in advance to inform the Congress the 
legislation it shall pass, and, with the aid of the Republican 
steering committee of the House, his orders are obeyed. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes. to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson]. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I realize the House wants to 
adjourn, and I want to adjourn with you, and I do not want 
to take up any time except to call the attention of the House 
to just one thing. While this bill is a great improvement over 
the present retirement law and will relieve in a measure the 
acute need of the present annuitants, it is not what it ought to 
be, and such as a Government like ours should provide. It 
defeats the very purpose of retirement. The annuity provided 
still compels the aged employees of the Government to seek 
still further extensions of employment beyond their competent 
days. But this is what I have taken the time for to call to 
the attention of this House, and that is the fact that there 
ought to be set up a commission that wonld give adequate study 
to the question of the Goyernment’s liability and recommend 
a policy whereby the Government should adequately meet the 
necessitics of the case, which we can not do with this kind of 
legislation. There was a deficiency that had to be met by the 
Government when the retirement legislation was first enacted. 
The Government has made no provision whatever for meeting 
that deficit. It should be met, and it will save itself unneces- 
sary expenditure for compound interest. This bill provides 
for a half-million Federal employees. It provides a greater 
measure of justice than any previous legislation, it is true, but 
it is not adequate to solve the problem we are trying to solve. 
I am confident that the Government employee wants to do his 
or her full share in making adequate provision. Let us meet 
our just share, thus producing content and efficiency. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, we have only eight minutes 
more to yield and we have requests for that time, and I be- 
speak for these gentlemen the attentlon of the House. I yield 
one minute to the gentleman from New York [Mr. KINDRED]. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen cf 
the House, while this bill is not desiruble in many respects 
to its friends, and is faulty particularly because it fails to 
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provide for several hundred thousand Government employees 
who are worthy, yet because it provides at least a half loaf, 
I congratulate the committee and I felicitate the Members of 
the House of Representatives [applause] and the great army 
of civil-service employees who will at least receive a great 
measure of relief through its enactment, that we are to pass 
the measure this afternoon. [Applause.] It also places our 
great Goyernment in the position of being an honorable and a 
generous employer, willing to provide at least a financial pit- 


tance to retired employees in their declining years. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MANLOVE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
as a member of the Civil Service Committee of the House, 
which reported this biil to this body, I desire to make a few 
comments which I think are pertinent to the subject of 
retirement. 

This bill is not the original recommendation of the House 
committee. After exhaustive hearings the committee, on 
April 5, 1926, favorably reported House bill 7, known as the 
Lehibach bill, to the House. 

Later on we were told that this bill, favorably reported on 
April 5, could not be enacted into law; therefore this bill now 
before us was reported by the committee, and it is my under- 
standing that the action so taken meets with the approval of 
the legislative agents of the Government employees, 

The provisions of this measure have been ably presented and 
discussed. I shall not again cover that ground at this time. 
What I do desire to do just now is to present a phase of the 
retirement subject which has been little discussed and in 
which little interest has been taken. 

No comprehensive study of retirement pensions can be had 
without first considering the underlying principles. First of 
these, is the solicitude of the Government for the welfare of 
those who have grown old and superannuated or crippled in 
the service. [Applause.] Does the present law or the pro- 
posed law adequately meet those requirements? Not fully. 

There is a small army of people who have served this Gov- 
ernment in the classified and kindred services more than the 
required length of time and who, by reason of old age or in- 
juries, have been separated from the service through no fault 
of their own, who do not receive 1 cent of retirement pension 
or pay. Let us investigate the situation. 

When the present law became operative, over 6,000 employees 
who had never contributed 1 cent toward retirement pay 
immediately became annuitants, were disconnected from the 
service, and are enjoying the benefits of retirement pay. Well 
and good; but how about those who had served their Govern- 
ment equally long and faithfully who had been previously 
disconnected from the service? They get nothing, although 
the services are equally meritorious. 

I am one man who believes that the framers of our Consti- 
tution believed in a square and impartial deal for every man 
and woman who pays allegiance to our flag. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANLOVE. I gladly yield to the gentleman from 
Texas, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Let me say to the House that the 
gentleman from Missouri, now addressing the House, has re- 
peatedly pressed this amendment with the committee, and 
that I am in hearty accord with his fight for an equal advan- 
tage to all. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I thank the gentleman. Let us follow this 
retirement law a little further. All of those injured in the Gov- 
ernment seryice prior to the passage of the present retirement 
and compensation laws get nothing under the provisions there- 
of. I have in my district, at Aurora, Mo., a constituent who was 
injured, through no fault of his own, while in the Government 
service. He has been a helpless cripple for 15 years. Let me 
ask you, my colleagues, if it is not in the heart of every one of 
you to help that man and all former Government employees 
likewise unfortunately situated? [Applause.] 

Let us believe that this is a Government of equality and 
impartiality to all; not only expressed in patriotic speech but 
in the written letter of our law. [Applause.] I shall renew 
my fight until the ends of justice are met. [Applause.] 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. OLIVER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York is recognized for two minutes. 
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Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, tliis bill is not even 
going to provide flowers for the graves of Government em- 
ployees. [Applause.] I hope they will tell the women voters 
of the country that a lot of women have got to work until 
they are 70 years of age before they can get a button out of 
this bill. [Applause.] 

Some of them are grandmothers and are broke in the at- 
tempt to support their grandchildren. When they are 70 they 
wiil not haye many years to spend, nor does the bill give them 
much money to spend. This bill was written by somebody 
who took a blood temperature of zero. I do not belleye that 
Commander Byrd has found anybody near the North Pole as 
eold-hearted as the man who really dictated the terms of this 
bill. [Applause.] 

Think of it! Seventy years of age. There will not be 10 
per cent of the Goyernment employees who will reach that age. 
They will retire only after they are dead. In truth, this is a 
magnificent bill. An insurance company that wrote policies 
like this would be indicted for fraud. It is a tribute to the 
Republican Party. [Applause and cries of “ Vote! “] 

You gentlemen want to vote, but you do not know what the 
bill is about. [Laughter and applause.] It is the kind of bill 
you will vote for more easily if you do not know what is in it. 
[Cries of Vote!“ ]! Yes; hurry up and vote. Vote fast 
for it; for if you hesitate you will vote against it. [Cries of 
Vote! “1 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JEHFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I do not approve of this method of legislating. [Applause and 
cries of“ Vote!“ 

Gentlemen, as I understand it, you are acting in this way 
because you are all hungry for your dinner. But do not for- 
get that some of these superannuated employees will soon be 
hungry also, but they will have no dinner to go to. [Applause.] 
This is no bill to treat Hghtly. This is just a part of your 
false, paper economy. It Is not economy when you keep a 
large number of superannuated employees in the service of the 
Government instead of retiring them on a decent allowance. 
These old employees to-day are compelled to remain in the 
service simply because they have nothing to live on. A man 
70 years of age who has a wife to support can not live on 
$2.33 a day. 

Take the case of an Army officer who may have been grad- 
uated from the Military Academy or may have been commis- 
sioned when he was 20 years of age; he retires from actiye 
service in 80 years on two-thirds pay and allowance. You take 
an employee in the civil service whose highest salary perhaps 
may have been $1,800, or it may be $2,000, and you want him 
to work until he is 70 years of age and take 344 per cent of 
his salary from him and retire him on a mere pittance of 
$1,000 a year. 

A MEMBER. He does not belong to the Army and Navy Club. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. Every Member who spoke 
to-day on this bill and those who spoke on the previous bill 
has gotten up and said, This is not the bill we wanted but 
we are going to take it.” 

We might as well turn over our certificates of election and 
leave a rubber stamp with the administration and go home to 
our districts. [Laughter and applause.] Yes; that may sound 
funny, but it is true, nevertheless. 

It is unscientific to separate the cost of civil-service retire- 
ment and to figure on its annual cost. Retirement is just a 
part of the necessary cost of government. In this enlightened 
day the care of the aged and the right of the aged to live is 
part of the function of government. Some gentlemen may not 
agree with me on that. Yet I ask these gentlemen who are 
against civil-service retirement what is to be done with a super- 
annuated Goyernment employee? If he has worked his whole 
lifetime at a salary of $1,200 up to $1,800, or even $2,000, and 
has endeavored to raise a family_and give the children an edu- 
cation, what cun this old man and his poor old wife do when 
they become old? Do you want them to go to the poorhouse? 
Yet there seems to be no alternative. No one to-day finds fault 
with the retirement of Army officers and naval officers. You 
have grown accustomed to that. I will state frankly that I 
am not only in favor of proper retirement with a decent allow- 
ance for Government employees but I am in favor of an in- 
surance fund, a compulsory fund for all employers to provide 
for superannuated employees. Oh, yes; that may sound radical. 
It was not many years ago that the suggestion of employers’ 
liability laws and compulsory funds to pay employees who are 
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injured in the course of thelr employment was considered radi- 
eal. It was not many years ago that some of the very gen- 
tlemen on the floor of this House to-day ridiculed and opposed 
in their States the enactment of employers’ liability laws. 
But it is the law to-day in almost every State of the Union, 
and it is here to stay. And old-age pension is coming, and 
coming sooner than some of my conservative friends in the 
House anticipate. 

Why, gentlemen, how can we stand up here and deprive or 
cut down the maximum allowance contained in the original bill 
of $1,200 down to $1,000 after having reduced the taxes of 
individuals hundreds of thousands of dollars each? How can 
we boast of our prosperity and our national wealth and permit 
loyal employees of the Government who have given their life- 
time to the service of the Government to pass the remainder 
of their days in want? I submit that on the very figures of 
the Government on the cost of living a 70-year-old retired em- 
ployee can not live on a thousand dollars a year. Besides, 
these employees are paying 3½ per cent of their salary to this 
fund, and the Goyernment has not yet contributed its share to 
this fund, and it is wrong to cut down the allowance and in- 
crease the age and jam the bill through in this fashion. 

I introduced during my first time in this House in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress a straight 30-year retirement bill. I believed 
then and I believe now that the same retirement rule applicable 
to the Army and Navy should apply to the civil-service employ- 
ees of the Government. The cost should be charged each year 
in the appropriations of the departments as a part of the cost 
of government. The gentlemen may take this matter lightly 
to-day, but this problem will come back. It is not settled. It 
will not only come back for adjustment, but it is coming back 
ns a matter of policy on the proper care of superannuated em- 
ployees and citizens who have reached the age when they are 
no longer able to care for themselves. The day of the poor- 
house, almshouses, and private charity is coming to an end. I 
muy be a little ahead of the time, but not very long. 

The day is also coming gentlemen when we will return to our 
representative form of government. And not very long from 
now the Members of the House will do the legislating and re- 
fuse to haye any other branch of the Government do it for 
them. Two important bills, I say important because they effect 
human beings, because they mean the very life of thousands 
and thousands of human beings, were rewritten by the admin- 
istration after they had been introduced in this House and re- 
ported favorably by legislative committees. And yet when we 
protest it is sought to belittle our protest. A change is coming 
and coming I hope real soon when the American people will in- 
sist that their Representatives do the legislating and that repre- 
sentative government shall be restored. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JE FERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for two minutes, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House, 
this is another bili which is no credit to the Republican Party. 
[Applause.] 

Your committee report indicates that the increase in retire- 
ment benefits to the employees will be $7,456,092 annually and 
that the cost to the Goyernment will be reduced $29,332 an- 
nually. By enacting the bill in its present form you are giving 
sonie employees benefit at the expense of others. 

The original bill granting real financial benefit was reported 
out from the Civil Service Committee by a unanimous vote, 
and notwithstanding that fact we have before us to-day a 
deleted bill, which the committee itself admits will cost the 
Government less than under the present law. This is following 
the so-called economy program of the administration with a 
vengeance. The least Congress should do for these faithful 
Government employees is to enact the original bill. 

This bill is now before us under suspension of the rules, with 
only 20 minutes debate on the side, with no opportunity to 
debate or amend under the five-minute rule. In my judgment, 
this is a gross betrayal of the rights of the multitude of Fed- 
eral employees. 

I feel confident that the Senate will pass the original bill 
and the House will then have an opportunity to vote for it, 
following a conference of the Senate and the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes. Therefore I shall vote for the bill in its 
present form, as a vote against it at this stage would preclude 
the passage of retirement legislation at this session. [Applause 
and cries of “ Vote!“ 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, just a moment in reply to 
What the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarer] has snid. 
I think the membership of this House knows that for several 
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Congresses it has been my duty to pilot retirement legislation 
on its tortuous way here. I think I will be given credit for 
sincerity in my endeavor to secure adequate retirement legis- 
lation. [Applause.] I have agreed to pass the bill that is now 
before you because—knowing the situation in all of its rami- 
fications—I tell you frankly it is this or nothing, and if any- 
body wants to fool himself with the idea that he can yote for 
this bill under suspension of the rules and then is going to get 
some other bill out of conference he might as well here and 
now disabuse his mind. As far as I am concerned—and I am 
doing this for the best interests of those who seek to profit 
under the retirement system—it is this or nothing. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having yoted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted: 

To Mr. Parks, for to-day, on account of sickness in family. 

To Mr. SMITHWICK, for two weeks, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Weratp (at the request of Mr. Canss), for two days, 
on account of important business. 


SPEECH OF HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the speech delivered 
155 my colleague, R. L. DouGutTon, over the radio on Saturday 
ast. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing in the 
Recorp the speech delivered by his colleague [Mr. DOUGHTON] 
over the radio last Saturday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address deliv- 
ered by my colleague, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DovuGHutTon]: 


Mr, Doventon. Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, this 
being my first effort in the way of a public address over the radio, I 
will first send greetings to the people of my district and the State of 
North Carolina aud express to you my gratitude and appreciation of 
your oft-expressed and long-continued loyalty and confidence, 

The first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress is nearing a close and 
the record will soon be submitted to the electorate of the Nation for 
its approval or rejection. 

It is well known to you all that the Republican Party is in control 
of each branch of the National Government; therefore party responsi- 
bility rests upon the Republican Party, while on the Democratic Party 
there is only that responsibility which always goes with the minority; 
also with each individual Representative there is a personal responsi- 
bility that must be accounted for. 

During my 15 years as a Representative in the Congress I have never 
known party lines so indistinct and the absence of party strife so 
manifest. 

The Democratic Party, being always patriotic and preferring the 
country’s welfare aboye party welfare, has in no manner attempted to 
play politics or seek partisan advantage, but has cooperated in an 
earnest and falthful endeavor to enact wise, wholesome, and salutory 
legislation, and. to assist by every honorable means in reducing taxes 
and bringing them to the lowest level consistent with efficient govern- 
mental service. 7 

Under the Constitution of the United States all measures for the 
raising of revenue and all appropriation bills must originate in the 
House of Representatives. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, of which I have the honor to ba 
a member, presented on the opening day of this Congress, in an unanl- 
mous report, a bill for the reduction of Federal taxes. The bill specd- 
ily became a law and gave substantial relief, either directly or indl- 
rectly, to all the people. 

The amount of reduction contained in this bill was about $387,000,- 
000. This was something new in legislation, as never before in peace 
time was a tax bill considered, prepared, and reported free from parti- 
sanship. This, in my judgment, records a distinct step forward in 
legislative procedure and, if continued, will work to the great advan- 
tage of the American people. 

The record of the Democratic Party in this Congress will justify 
the statement that we have left no honorable means unemployed, first, 
to reduce Federal taxes to the lowest possible level consistent with 
progressive and efficient government and, second, to prevent all extrava- 
gant appropriations. 

Wisdom snggests that in all the affairs of life things should be con- 
sidered In the order of their importance. The most important matter 
now before the Congress is that of enacting some legislation for the 
relief and benefit of agriculture, 
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For more than five years the Republican Party has been in full con- 
trol of every branch of our Government, and its polictes touching every 
industry of the Nation have been written into law. 

However, agriculture, which is conceded by everyone to be the most 
fundamental, basic, and necessary Industry, has never been so thor- 
oughly demoralized and so completely paralyzed. The protective tariff 
laws now on the statute books, placed there by the Republican Party 
and guaranteed to produce agricultural prosperity, have signally and 
completely failed. 

In the last five years the farms of America have declined in value 
at least $30,000,000,000. The indebtedness of the farmer to-day is 
more than $12,000,000,000, an increase of about eight billions in the 
last five years, making the farmers of America at least $38,000,000,000 
poorer than they were on the 4th of March, 1921, when Mr. Harding 
was inaugurated President. 

Farm failures during the last five years have Increased 1,000 per 
cent in contrast with commercial failures. The direct losses on the 
crops produced have been many billlons more. A larger number of 
American farms and homes are under mortgage to-day than ever 
before in the history of the country. More bank failures have oc- 
curred in agricultural sections of the conntry in the last five years 
than had occurred in 25 years preceding that date. 

From 1916 to 1920, inclusive, under a Democratic administratlon, 
the number of State-bank failures was 117 and the number of na- 
tional-bank failures for the same period was 28; total for the five- 
year period, 145. While for the last five years, 1921 to 1925, in- 
clusive, the number of State-bank failures was about 1,800 and the 
national-bank failures for the same period 338, making a total of 
2,188 under a Republican administration for five years against 157 
under Democratic administration for the same length of time. These 
figures do not include the failures of private banks, but they show 
about the same ratio. It is also a significant fact that most of these 
failures were in the agricultural sections of the West and the South. 

During the last five years the number of farmers that have lost 
their homes and been driven to the towns and cities to seek other em- 
ployment is appalling. 

In 1921 more than 15,000 farmers went into bankruptcy; in 1922, 
22,500; in 1923, 34,000; in 1924, 41,500; and in 1925 it is said that 
about 750,000 moved away and left the farm. 

Deeds and not words, performances and not promises, are the acid 
tests by which a party's friendship and service to the farmer must 
be determined. By their fruits they are known. 

Contrast is the fairest means known by which to*determine relative 
values; therefore I shall now proceed to mention some of the sub- 
stantial legislative achievements of the Democratic Party in behalf 
of the farmer. 

It was under the administration of Grover Cleveland that the De- 
partment of Agriculture was ordained and created, and the first 
Secretary of Agriculture was Norman J. Coleman, who served until 
the beginning of the Harrison administration, March 4, 1889. The 
benefits that have come to agriculture through this great department 
are too numerous to mention In a brief address. 

The Rural Delivery Service Is another one of the achievements of 
the Democratic Party, under the Cleveland administration, in behalf 
of the farmer, and has proven a powerful adjunct or agency in the 
spreading of knowledge and providing facilities for rural benefit and 
rural uplift. 

Senator Watson, a Democrat, of Georgia, was the author of this 
legislation. The first rural routes were put in operation in Halltown, 
Uvilla, and Charles Town, W. Va., on October 1, 1896. 

The parcel post law, which has emancipated the farmer from the 
extortionate charges of the express companies, Is another Democratic 
performance inaugurated under the administration of President Wilson. 
It was the Democratic Party that first extended a helping hand to 
the farmer in the rural gections of the country by placing on the 
statute books the first law ever written to aid In the construction of a 
system of national highways. Since the enactment of the good roads 
Jaw in 1916 more than $600,000,000 have been spent by the Federal 
Government in the building of a nation-wide system of good roads. 
This movement has been a great incentive and stimulus in encouraging 
the people of the various States to help themselves, and as a result we 
have a splendid system of national highways. This has perhaps been 
the greatest single blessing to the entire country of any legislation 
enacted within a generation. 

Nor, my friends, is this all. It was through the wisdom of the 
Democratic Party and its interest in the farmer that the Federai 
farm loan law was evacted, giving credit facilities to agriculture never 
previously enjoyed. 

Under these wise and helpful statutes enacted by the Democratic 
Party in behalf of agriculture the farmer was prosperous, contented, 
and happy, until the advent of the Republican administration, since 
which time he has been on the downward grade at a rapid rate. 

I am unable to think of anything done by the Republican Party 
in behalf of the farmer worthy to be contrasted or compared with 
the things I have mentioned. 

The farmer could and would haye carried his own load without 
grumbling or complaint if he had not been forced to carry the load 
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of others, but having been made tle object of discrimination and in- 
justice by the favoritism shown other industries and the burdensome 
laws placed upon the statute books by the party now in power, he 
finds himself at the door of Congress begging and imploring that 
some substantial relief be extended to him and that he be placed 
upon a parity with labor and industry, giving him the same showing 
in the race of life with other callings. 

The fact is, the farmer has been gored almost to death by the 
cruel and avaricious horns of special privilege, and left mangled and 
bleeding In his own field, while producing the staff of life for the 
Nation. What he needs is, that the millstone of discrimination be 
removed from about his neck, and if this were done he would arise 
from the slough of despond and the dead sea of despair and proceed 
on his way to the goal of contentment, prosperity, and happiness. 

The farm has ever been recognized as the main source of our 
national wealth as well as the foundation of civilized soclety. The 
family on the farm, contented and happy, is the Nation’s most 
valuable asset. “From this source we get the political oxygen neces- 
sary to purify our blood, strengthen our courage, and maintain our 
national Independence,” 

In the late World War every nation engaged in the mighty conflict 
recognized the importance of an adequate food supply. This was what 
caused the Germans to engage in a submarine war, and that was what 
drew us Iuto the conflict. Germany was making a desperte struggle 
to starve England and France; and had we not gotten into the fight 
and enlarged our transportation facilities whereby we could supply 
England and France as well as our own Armies with food, Germany 
would doubtless have won the war. Notwithstanding the great valor 
and intrepid courage of our soldiers, in the Jast analysis they could 
not have succeeded fn crushing the fron heel of German despotism had 
they not been backed up and supported by the American farmer. 

If it were in nry power I would conyince everyone of what I conceive 
to be a solemn fact, and that is that the future destiny, success, or 
failure of our Nation is inseparably interwoven with the success or 
failure of agriculture. 

Now, in discussing and accentuating the Importance of agriculture in 
our national life do not understand me to disparage or underestimate 
the importance of other employments. I would give to each its proper 
place in our social, industrial, and economic system. 

Without manufacturing, nrining, commerce, and the other necessary 
industries, farming would be a dull and unprofitable employment; but 
what I mean to impress, if I can, and what I would write indelibly in 
your minds is the serious, solemn fact that as agriculture grows and 
prospers our Nation will grow and prosper; but if agriculture lan- 
guishes and dies, then the fall of our Republic is inevitable. He who 
has failed to learn this important fact has either not studied the his- 
tory of the past or has overlooked its most Important lesson. 

There is nothing so vital to the Nation's existence as the production 
of a sufficient and adequate food supply; therefore, the future per- 
petuity of our Nation is largely in the hands of the American farmer, 

The history of the Roman Republic teaches us many important 
things. It was the greatest republic, save our own, of which history 
gives any account. Art, literature, science, philosophy, in fact, all 
learning arose to heights prior to that time unknown to the history of 
the world, and civilization achieved its most important victory. 

In the early days of the Roman Empire the most honorable employ- 
ment and the one recognized above all others was that of farming. 
Rome grew rich, mighty, and powerful, and while agriculture retained 
{ts proper place in the economic structure of that mighty empire, the 
Roman armies were invincible and the subdued nations of the world 
poured their revenues in to the Roman treasury. When the farms 
began to be deserted and were depleted of their virile and intellectual 
population and agriculture was left in the hands of the least intel- 
Iectual and least enterprising the moral fiber of the empire began to 
weaken. In every city there was entertainment provided for the people 
at public expense, farms were deserted, and the sources of moral reno- 
vation were poisoned, The land was monopolized by the few, and when 
the day of trial came it was found that Rome was built upon a founda- 
tion of sand and her strength and power of resistance were gone, and 
she became an easy prey, due to her own weakness, pride, and sensual- 
ity, to the attacks of the northern hords, which swept down upon her, 
and great was her fall. 

My friends, is the history of the past to teach us nothing? If we 
are to avoid a national calamity we must direct our ship of state clear 
of the rocks and shoals that have wrecked the mariners of the past. 
The most transcending question, in my judgment, now before America 
is the finding of a solution of our agricultural problems. It is to be 
hoped, however, the present Congress, before it adjourns, will enact 
some legislation putting the farmer on an equality with Industry and 
labor, that he may continue to serve and save the Nation. He asks 
nothing more and should recelve nothing less. 


EMPTY FAILURE OF “ WETS” IN SENATE HEARINGS 
Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorn, printed last week in the 
Chicago News, concerning the recent prehibition hearings before 
the Senate committee, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks, printed last week in 
the Chiengo News, concerning the recent prohibition hearings 
before the Senate committee. Is there objection? p 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under leaye granted me by the 
House to extend my remarks, I present herewith in the RECORD 
my comment on the“ wet” side of the recent prohibition hear- 
ings before the Senate committee, written at the request of the 
Chicago Daily News. 

But as a sort of introduction I first give my answer to a 
press correspondent who asked my prophecy as to the outcome 
when these hearings were first announced—a prophecy which I 
am more than content to stand as history since those hectic 
hearings are over. 

I said then that the unreliable, get-nowhere straw ballots 
and the pitiful performances of the “wets” during the henr- 
ings which they demanded made me think of the comment of 
the old Indian chief on a long and pointless speech: 

“Heap much wind—big dust—no rain!” 

The following article, with that paper's own headlines, Ap- 
peared in the Chicago News of Wednesday, May 12, 1926: 


Presant RUMBLING DEATH Turoe or LIQUOR Forces, Says UpsHaw— 
GEORGIA CONGRESSMAN Asserts Drys Ane “ GETTING MAD” AND 
Soon Wint Be OUT ATTER CALPS or Wer CONGRESS MEN—DECLARES 
EXTRAVAGANCES OF TESTIMONY BEFORN COMMITTEE WILL STIR PUBLIC 
AGAINST EVEN THE MODERATE Liquor MEN 


By WIL LAS D. Ursnaw, Representative in Congress, Democrat, fifth 
district, Georgia 


Liquor dies hard. The contortions of Its death agony make the grue- 
some compendium of a comedy in politics and a tragedy in patriotism. 

The Senate hearings on certain beer bills in particular and prohibi- 
tion in general came as a mandate from the leftover liquor appetite 
on practical polities and a strained concept of that intangible some- 
thing—that indefinite piece of parliamentary elasticlty known as “ sena- 
torial courtesy.” 

Three United States Senntors, duly certified as Members of the high- 
est lawmaking body in the world, had come forth with clashing pro- 
grams as to procedure but with the one palpable objective as to New 
Jersey and Maryland wetness for the political consideration of “home 
consumption.” 

Everybody knew tlhis—the Senate, itself overwhelmingly dry, knew 
this even better than the public. But the wet proponents were Sena- 
tors—hence tie hearings. 

And what of the net result of the three weeks of clash and clatter— 
of crowded, feverish committee rooms, of affirmations and reJoinders, 
of retort and repartee, of oodles of spicy copy for resourceful press 
correspondents, of flaming headlines on the front pages of every dally 
newspaper in America—what permanent asset for the wets who brought 
it on? 

In the answer of the pestered “pa” whose gay daughter at the sea- 
shore had wired him for more money, “There ain't any.” No bills in 
this Congress and less prospect in the next. That is the wet hope—the 
deepening wet despair. For the net result to the drys in the bleachers 
and out in the grandstand is the nation-wide awakening from com- 
placent security into the flaming enthusiasm of militant citizenship. 

DRYS ARE “GOOD AND MAD” 

When the drys sleep thelr snores are sonorous, while sirens sing and 
dance and wink at their amiable docility, but when they do wake up 
and get “ good and mad” they won't elect any man who has the smell 
of liquor on his personal or political garments. And now they are 
“good and mad,” 

The wanton wets have done it, and it will not be long until these 
same wets will wish they hadn't. 

Epoa and his elusive escapades, Epwarps and his ephemeral empti- 
ness, Bruce and his bungling bravado, and Rekreo with his rasping ran- 
tankerousness—oh, my countrymen—it was too much for the sheltered 
seclusion, the balm and calm of Old Man Peepul.“ 

His sword is unsheathed, smoke is in his nostrils and fire is in 
his eye as he rushes forth to battle. Before all this wet noise of 
indeterminate straw ballots and the wild extravagance of certain 
blundering, brutal wet testimony a good many “good fellows" who 
have been moderately dry or “decently wet” might have been allowed 
to get by next time purely on personal grounds. 

But now no more forever! 

PEOPLE ARE AROUSED 


“Old Man Peepul” is so aroused by the unpatriotic defiance of the 
wets and by their spineless proposal for an abject surrender to the 
demands of liquor drinkers and bootleggers that he feels very much 
like the old Confederate officer down at Mobile when he said to the 
brilliant and fearless man who made the closing argument for the 
drys: Wayne Wheeler,“ he said, “they tell me that a lot of them 
fellers up around New York, Chicago, and Boston are trying to secede 
from the constitutional union so they can get all the liquor they 
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want. By gum, we settled that thing more'n 50 years ago, and if 
they fool with me I am gonna call out my old company and go up 
there and whip the devil out of 'em again!” 


FATAL MISTAKE OF WETS 


The fatal mistake that the thirsty wets are making is to imagine, 
because of the countless columns of space accorded their side in the 
straw votes and the Senate hearings, and also from the ultra“ damp” 
atmosphere that they daily breathe, that they are making serious in- 
roads upon the great sober masses of America. 

They are like the man surrounded by ice in the arctic regions who 
imagines the carth Is frozen from pole to pole. 

They think that wet New York, wet Boston, wet Baltimore, and 
wet Chicago are mighty big and powerful, but they forget that dry 
America is infinitely bigger, and every time the people—the millions 
of sober militant Americans—get the idea that these big wet centers, 
largely dominated by foreignized and un-American sentiment, are try- 
ing to trample the Constitution and defy the flag these sober masses 
close ranks, move in and capture a few more wet outposts and send 
a few more dry men to Congress. 

Thus the wet hope dims and their fatal suppositions vanish into 
thin air, For, be it remembered, that straw ballots (when few peo- 
ple vote except protesting and repeating wets) and wet beer bills be- 
fore an increasingly dry Congress, stage nothing more nor less than 
political impotence and moral tragedy before the impregnable majesty 
of constitutional law. 


WETS ARE FORCING UPROAR 


Gen. George Brennan told one commendable truth when he recently 
declared that the wet and dry issue will not down, and that it must 
be reckoned with in the next national campaign, 

Sure. But the wicked wets who have refused to give the prohibl- 
tion law a square deal will make it so; and while thelr blind folly 
may, perhaps, succeed in wrecking the Democratie party for the third 
time (God forbid) they will find that the overwhelming majority of 
the aroused, militant sober masses of America will smash every jug 
and break every bottle in their foolish and futile program. 

For the comfort of a few nervous drys who may bo disturbed by 
straw votes and wet hearings, I remind them of the ringing words of 
Congressman Sinnorr to an anxious constituent: 

“The waves that have been beating on Gibraltar for ages are 
‘wet —but the rock still stands,” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr, CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

II. R. 2333. An act for the relief of Katherine Rorison ; 

H. R. 7093. An act granting the consent of Congress to O. 
Emmerson Smith, F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, H. W. West, 
©. M. Jordan, and G. Hubard Massey to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the southern branch of the Eliza- 
beth River, at or near the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in 
the county of Norfolk, in the State of Virginia; 

II. R. 7554. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 10090. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Alfred lL. MeCawley to construct, maintain, and operate bridges 
across the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers at Alton, III., on the 
Mississippi, and at or near Bellefontaine on the Missouri 
River ; 

H. R. 10733. An act to make additions to the Absaroka and 
Gallatin National Forests and the Yellowstone National Park, 
and to improve and extend the winter feed facilities of the elk, 
antelope, and other game animals of Yellowstone National 
Park and adjacent land, and for other purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend 850 cots, 350 bed sacks, and 700 blankets for the 
use of the National Custer Memorial Association, at the Crow 
Agency, Mont., at the semicentennial of the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn, June 24, 25, and 26, 1926; 

S. 41. An act to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft 
in commerce, and for other purposes; 

S. 4209. An act to provide for the establishment of the Mam- 
moth Caye National Park, in the State of Kentucky, and for 
other purposes; and 

§. 4073. An act to provide for the establishment of the Shen- 
audoah National Park in the State of Virginia and the Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park in the States of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, and for other purposes. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—AMENDMENT OF THE JUDICIAL CODE 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
H. R. 10055 for printing under the rule. 


— 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10055) to amend section 77 of the Judicial Code to 
create a middle district in the State of Georgia, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 48 
minutes p. m.) the House adjovrned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 


Muy 18, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for May 18, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Second deficiency bill. 

COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Amending subchapter 5 of the Code of Law of the District 
of Columbia as amended to June 7, 1924, relating to offenses 
against public policy (H. R. 8989). 

To regulate the manufacture, renovation, and sale of mat- 
tresses in the District of Columbia (H. R. 9462 and S. 3148). 

COMMITTEE ON THE POST CFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(10 a. m.) 

To relieve postmasters and postal employees from liability 
for losses of customs funds in certain cases (H. R. 3841). 

To authorize the assignment of railway postal clerks and 
substitute railway postal clerks to temporary employment as 
substitute sea post clerks (H. R. 10122). 

COMMITTEE ON MILIPARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Authorizing certain dredging and filling in the vicinity of the 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md. (H. R. 11078). 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned 
officers of the line of the Navy (H. R. 11524). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

514. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the United 
States district attorney, Indianapolis, Ind.. transmitting request 
for the appearance of Hon, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, a Repre- 
sentative in Cougress from the State of New York, before the 
Federal grand jury at Indianapolis, Ind., to give evidence con- 
cerning 350 cases of intoxicating liquor removed from the Fed- 
eral building at Indianapolis, was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Committee on Ways ind Means. H.R. 
10933. <A bill to amend section 563 of the tariff act of 1922, 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1222). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DRIVER: Committee on the Public Lands, S. J. Res. 46. 
A joint resolution giving and granting consent to an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the State of New Mexico providing 
that the moneys derived from the lands heretofore granted or 
confirmed to that State by Congress may be apportioned to the 
several objects for which said lands were granted or confirmed 
in proportion to the number of acres granted for each object, 
and to the enactment of such laws and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry the same into effect; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1282). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Printing. S. Con. Res. 17. A con- 
current resolution to print 10,000 additional copies of the hear- 
ings held before the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate 
on the modification of the national prohibition law (Rept. No. 
1224). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Printing. S. Con. Res. 12. A con- 
current resolution to provide for the printing of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as amended, to April 15, 1926, to- 
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gether with the Declaration of Independence, as a Senate docu- 
ment (Rept, No. 1225). Ordered to be printed, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 268. A resolu- 
tion providing for consideration of H. R. 11616, a bill authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1226). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: Committee on Mines and Mining. 
H. R. 6572. A bill ta modify and amend the mining laws in 
their application to the Territory of Alaskn; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1233), Referred to the House Calendar, 


COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 820. 
A bill for the relief of James K. P. Welch; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1218). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr, REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5593. A 
bill for the relief of William H. Dotson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1219). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 10309. 
A bill authorizing the sale of lot 2, in square 1113, iu the Dis- 
trict of Columbina, and the deposit of the net proceeds in the 
Treasury; without amendment (Rept. No. 1220). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands, H. R. 10989. 
A bill to anthorize leasing, for the production of oil and gas, 
certain public lands in Carbon County, Wyo.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1221). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DRIVER: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 3571. An 
act for the relief of Ada Brown-Hopkins; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1227). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4861, A 
bill for the relief of the MeHan Undertaking Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1228). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7540. A 
bill for the relief of Edward F. Weiskopf; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1229). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10035. A 
bill for the relief of Albert H. Hosley; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1230). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10728. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to convey to the Asso- 
ciation Sieryas de Maria, San Juan, P. R., certain property in 
the city of San Juan, P. R.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1231). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 


REPORTS OF 


CHANGE OF REFERENCH 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(S. 3464) authorizing certain officers of the United States Navy 
to accept from the Republic of Chile the order of Al Mérito, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 


PUBLIO BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 12203) granting the consent 
of Congress for the construction of a bridge across that part of 
the Mississippi River known as Devils Chute, between Picayune 
Island and Devils Island, Alexander County, III.; to the Com- 
mittee on Iuterstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12204) to amend 
section 5236 of the Revised Statutes of the United States giving 
preference in the payment of dividends collected from the share- 
holders, subject only to any claims the United States may hive 
on account of any deficiency in redeeming the notes of such 
assoclation, to depositors of insolvent national banks and of 
branches of national banks, and to depositors of insolvent S‘ate 
banks now members or which may hereafter become members 
of the Federal reserve system; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 12205) relating to patents 
issued pursuant to decree of the court of private land claims; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12206) to 
amend section 4 of the act entitled “An act for preventing the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other pur- 
poses,” entitled“ The food and drugs act of June 30, 1906”; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 12207) 
authorizing an appropriation of $2,500 for the erection of an 
appropriate tablet or marker at Providence, R. I., to com- 
memorate the landing of Roger Williams in the State of Rhode 
Island; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12208) granting the 
consent of Congress to Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric Co., 
an Illinois corporation, to construct a bridge across the Fox 
River in Dundee Township, Kane County, State of Illinois; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (A. R. 12209) to protect the Gov- 
ernment and the public from shortages of coal; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 12210) providing penalty for 
escaping prisoners; to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 12211) to amend section 4009 
of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 12212) authorizing the Seere- 
tary of the Navy to dispose of obsolete aeronautical equipment 
to accredited schools, colleges, and universities; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 12213) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to accept on behalf of the United 
States title to certain lands adjoining the Michigan National 
Forest, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Publie 
Lands. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (II. R. 12214) to create a sixth great 
district to include all the collection districts on the Great 
Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters, as far east as 
the Raquette River, N. X.; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 12215) to amend and 
strengthen the national prohibition act and the act of Novem- 
ber 23, 1921, supplemental thereto, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12216) to amend section 2 of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation act, approved July 
31, 1894, as amended by the act of May 31, 1924; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A Dill (H. R. 12217) relating to appoint- 
ment of trustees and committees; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12218) to amend sections 1125 and 1127, 
chapter 31, of District of Columbia Code; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 12219) to regulate the 
manner of purchasing aircraft, aircraft parts, and aircraft ac- 
cessories by the War Department, and to encourage the aircraft 
industry; to the Committce on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution (H. Res. 268) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 11616, a bill authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution (H. Res. 269) authorizing the 
Secretary of State to furnish the House of Representatives in- 
formation regarding the expulsion of a citizen of the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the municipal government of Cagayan Province 
of Misamis, Philippine Islands, favoring the passage of the bill 
introduced by Senator Kina giving freedom to the Philippine 
Islands; to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 12220) granting an increase 
of pension to Phebe V. Allcot; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BBERS: A bill (II. R. 12221) granting a pension to 
Harry E. Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12222) granting a 
pension to Emma L. Williams; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 5 

Also, n bill (H. R. 12223) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Beckley; to the Conimittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 12224) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah A. Brown; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12225) granting an 
increase of pension to Olive Christy; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 12226) granting a pension 
to Addie Stephenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BSTERLY: A bill (H. R. 12227) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma E. Trexler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12228) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca E. Stamm; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12229) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen Yeager; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3y Mr. HVANS: A bill (H. R. 12230) for the relief of J. A. 
Lemire; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FORT: A bill (H. R. 12231) granting a pension to 
Mary Shapiro; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 12232) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna M. Goodrick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A biil (II. R. 12233) granting an increase 
of pension to Fannie L. Powers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 12234) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucretia Knoblock; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12235) pranting an increase 
of pension to Electa Bancroft; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12236) granting an increase of pension 
to Oliver H. P. Beagle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (II. R. 12237) granting a pension 
to Rachel J. Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 12238) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret E. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. > 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 12239) granting n pension to 
Catherine Herdner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 12240) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Allabeda B. Kirkley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 12241) granting an inerease of pension 
to Beulah Elizabeth Pennell; to the Con.mittee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12242) granting an increase of pension 
to Surah Sinley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 12243) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan White; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 12244) granting 
a pension to Martha Peye; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12245) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to Eliza E. MeNeill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12246) granting an increase of pension to 
Alicia Ralston; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 12247) granting an increase of 
pension to Nannie McClellan Chase; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bil (H. R. 12248) granting an 
increase of pension to Ida Martin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12249) granting an increase of pension to 
Asenath W. Wood; to the Cominittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 12250) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza J. Strausbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12251) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances Elizabeth Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 12252) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah C. Price; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 12253) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie Barker; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12254) for the 
relief of Harry E. Stevens; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. REID of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 12255) granting a 
pension to Margaret Springsteen; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 12256) granting an 
increase of pension to Margaret E. Shoemaker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (H. R. 12257) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna F. Baugh ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12258) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary Baker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H. R. 12259) granting an increase 
of pension to Florence F. Watson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12260) granting a pension to James 
Shaw; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2197. Petition of sundry citizens of the State of Massachu- 
setts, opposing the passage of all legislation requiring the 
registration, etc., of aliens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2198. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolutions adopted by Ascension 
Branch, Holy Name Society, of the Archdiocese of New York, 
on Mexican situation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

2199. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of Assembly 
No. 113, R. a GR. K. T. S. J. Sokol, Kenosha, Wis., protesting 
against the enactment into law of certain bills pending before 
the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
which petitioners declare would work a hardship upon certain 
alien immigrants now in this country; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

2200. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Petition of National 
League of Women Voters, protesting against modification of the 
eighteenth amendment, demanding more stringent enforcement 
of the law, and recommending that officers in the Prohibition 
Unit be placed on civil service; to the Committee on Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic, 

2201. Also, petition of Calvin E. McKinley and sundry others, 
Medical Corps, requesting enactment of the Johnson bill for 
World War yeterans’ relief, and for enactment of provisions 
looking toward betterment of service in the Medical and 
ee Corps; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
ation, 

2202. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of West Disinfecting Co., 
145 Washington Street north, Boston, Mass., protesting against 
the Griest bill, H. R. 10823; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

2203. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Ver- 
mont, protesting pending legislation providing for compulsory 
Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
Jumbia. 

2204. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of 1,400 delegates to the 
third national convention of Izaak Walton League, opposing $1 
Federal tax for hunters, favoring State control of fish and 
game, and objecting to Federal game wardens controlling 
sports In 3,000 counties of our 48 States; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

2205. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, favoring the 
passage of S. 66, but recommending that the bill be amended to 
provide that the authority given in the bill to the Secretary 
of Commerce be vested in a committee in place of a single 
ofticial, and that foreign-trade zones be established, operated, 
and maintained by the Federal Government and not by public 
corporations; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2206. Also, petition of Harper Bros., of New York City, favor- 
ing the McKellar bill for reduction of second-class rates to the 
1920 basis; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2207. Also, petition of Col. E. A. Simmons, of New York City, 
fayoring the passage of the McKellar bill for the reduction of 
second-class postage to 1920 rates; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

2208. Also, petition of Will H. Dilg, founder Izaak Walton 
League, opposing the $1 Federal tax for hunters, fayoring 
State control of fish and game, and objecting to Federal game 
wardens controlling sports in 3,000 counties of the 48 States; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2209. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of Mrs. W. D. 
Camery and 99 other citizens of New Underwood, S. Dak., 
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protesting against any modification of the Volstend Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2210. By Mr. YATES: Petitions of Mason County Bankers’ 
Association, Havana, III.; the Delavan County Community 
Club, Delayan, III.; Emden Commercial Club, Emden, III.; 
Whiteside County Farm Bureau, Morrison, III.; the Piatt 
County Farm Bureau, Monticello, III.; Emil Sandel, secretary 
Logan County Farm Bureau, Lincoln, III.; Charles P. Powers, 
Springfield, III.; Brown County Farm Bureau, Mount Sterling, 
III.; Iroquois County Farm- Bureau, Watseka, III.: Galesburg 
Chamber of Commerce, Galesburg, III.; Adams County Farm 
Bureau, by its secretary, Fred Simon, Liberty, III.: Farmers’ 
Cooperative Terminal Association, St. Paul, Minn., urging sup- 
port of the Haugen agricultural bill, H. R. 11606; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

2211. Also, petitions of Ford County Farm Bureau, Gibson 
City, III.; Grundy County Bankers’ Association, Morris, III.; 
Whiteside County Farm Bureau, Morrison, III.; Christian 
County Farm Bureau, Taylorville, III.; A. N. Hall, route 4, 
Jacksonville, Ill, member of Morgan County Farm Bureau; 
Brown County Farm Bureau, Mount Sterling, III.: H. C. Voris, 
editor of the Republican, and 22 citizens of Monroe County, 
Waterloo, III.; also Charles V. Dalkert, editor of Waterloo 
Times, Waterloo, III., urging support of the Haugen bill, H. R. 
11606; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 
Turspay, May 18, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, May 17, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expi- 
ration of the recess. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the 


Ashurst Fernald King Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Ferris La Follette Sackett 
Bingham Fess Lenroot Schall 
Borah Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bratton Gerry McMaster Shipstead 
Broussard Gillett MeNar: Shortridge 
Bruce Glass Mayfield Simmons 
Butler Goff Means Smoot 
Cameron Gooding Metcalf Stanfield 
Capper Greene Moses Steck 
Caraway Hale Neely Stephens 
Copeland Harreld Norbeck Swanson 
Couzens Harris Norris aac 
Cummins Hurrison ye son 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Walsh 
Dale Howell Overman Warren 
Deneen Johnson Pine Watson 
pill Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Weller 
Edge Jones, Wash. Ransdell Wheele r 
Edwards Kendrick Reed, Mo. Williams 
Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ark. Willis 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unayoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
STANDARDS FOR HAMPERS, ETO. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill (8. 
3926) to fix standards for hampers, round-stave baskets, and 
splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for other purposes, 
was passed. It is a bill that was passed a week ago Monday 
night, when we took up the calendar. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, I did not hear the request of 
the Senator from Mississippi. What is the bill to which he 
refers? 

Mr. HARRISON, It is a bill which was reported out of the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, which seeks to 
fix standards for hampers, round-staye baskets, and so forth, 
There has been a good deal of controversy about this piece of 
legislation. I bave no desire to delay unnecessarily the legisla- 
tion, but I did want to look into it before it was finally passed. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator spoke about a cer- 
tain committee. The bill was reported out of the Committee on 
Manufactures of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but it was reported in the House 
from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Mr. MeNARY. Is the Senator asking unanimous consent for 
a reconsideration of the vote by which the bill was passed? 

Mr. HARRISON, I have asked that my motion for a recon- 
sideration shall be entered. Then I shall follow that with a 
request for a return of the papers from the House. 


Mr. McNARY. I do not think the motion will lie. It comes 
too late. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi has 
asked unanimous consent. 

Mr. McNARY. He said he was filing the motion, I under- 
stood. 

Mr. HARRISON. I asked unanimous consent that I might 
be permitted to enter my motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. = 

Mr. McNARY. I shall not object. I think it very fair that 
the Senator may have an opportunity to look into it, provided, 
however, that the Senator will agree to take up the matter dur- 
ing the present session of Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. I shall have no objection to taking it up 
during this session of Congress. 

Mr. McNARY. At a reasonable time when the calendar is 
called? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I want to look into it. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. HARRISON. As a matter of fact, I did not know that 
the bill had been reported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed will be 
entered. 

Mr. HARRISON. I now move that the House be requested 
to return the bill to the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR PITTMAN ON 

RUSSIA” 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr, President, on May 15, 1926, at Phila- 
deiphia the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee, delivered a very 
interesting, forceful, and able address before the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science regarding the rela- 
tions which the United States should have with Russia. I ask 
unanimous consent that that address be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


Governor Ritchie, members of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and distinguished guests, through your courtesy, 
I haye been allotted 15 minutes of your valuable time to discuss the 
question, Shall the United States extend diplomatie recognition to the 
Soviet Government of Russia? 

Why should we refuse to recognize her? Our relations with Russia 
are friendly. We are imbued with the highest admiration for the 
mental and physical virility of her people. Our sympathies are deeply 
touched by the fortitude and patience with which they meet suffering 
and death attending their governmental evolution., We believe that 
they will work out their destiny through those means and instrumentali- 
ties that are adapted to the peculiar characteristics of the race, That 
they will become a powerful factor in the world we have no doubt. 

The resources of Russia are yast and enticing. Russia even now is 
carrying on a larger trade with America than with any other country, 
and that trade may be increased if we extend diplomatic recognition 
to the Soviet Government. It is even suggested that a threat against 
peace hangs over our heads unless we extend such recognition, 

All of these things may be true, put they do not, in my mind, con- 
stitute the determining factors. The great question inyolved is one 
not of expediency but of principle. What is the attitude and conduct 
of the Soviet Government toward our people and our Government? 
That is the decisive question. So that my views on this subject may 
be better understood let me give my idea of the form of government 
in Russia. 

The real Government of Russia is the Communist Party, There is 
no other voting party. Out of the 180,000,000 of Russian people the Com- 
munist Party consists of only a few hundred thousand of selected sup- 
porters of the rulers. Some of the principles of the Communist Party 
are well known. ‘They denounce every form of existing government 
sive their own as a capitalistic government and as unworthy to exist. 
They unhesitatingly proclaim that through the Third International 
and other agents they seck to destroy all other forms of government 
and substitute In their stead their own system, A few rulers dominate 
the Communist Party, These rulers organized and dominate the Soviet 
Government, These rulers organized and dominate the so-called Third 
International, which is the instrument of the Communist Party, to 
spread propaganda throughout the world, The Soviet Government 
supports the Third International. The present Sovlet Goyernment is 
the antithesis of our Government, They believe in control by minori- 
ties. We belleve in control by majorities. They believe in control 
through force of arms. We believe in government through respect for 
law. We hold to the doctrine that it were better that many who are 
guilty should escape than that one innocent person should suffer pun- 
ishment, 
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The Soviet Government has destroyed thousands of innocent persons 
in their determination that not one that they deemed guilty might 
escape. The Communist Party, in its fanaticism, has made slaves of 
its people, brought on famine, deluged their great country with atheism, 
blood, and death that the millions of people of Russia and the hun- 
dreds of millions throughout the world might be made to bow to their 
will. 

And yet I must confess that, as much as I abhor such a government, 
my firm belief in the wisdom of recognizing de facto governments would 
impel me to advocate the recognition of the Soviet Government were it 
not for the conduct of such government toward our Government and 
our peeple. 8 

I bhaye outlined my understanding of the Communist system of gov- 
ernment in Russia and the character of rulers that dominate that gov- 
ernment, Now, let use see what bas been thelr conduct toward our 
people and our Government, and toward all of the people of the 
world and of all the other governments deented worthy of attack, 

The Soviet Government has confiscated the property of our citizens 
without compensation, ond at a time when we were at peace with tha 
Russian Government. They have ridiculed the moral principle of inter- 
national law, upon which the just claims of our citizens are based. 
They have attempted to organize violent revolutions in our country to 
the end that our Government might be destroyed and in its plaice sub- 
stituted their abhorrent communistic system. They infiltrated through 
Italy during the war. Even then they started their propaganda. In 
the throes of reconstruction after the war they aroused Italy to an 
anarchistic state. They were about to succeed. But one thing pro- 
vented the establishment of the power of the Communist Party in Italy, 
and that was the counter reyolution started by Mussolini, and which 
ended in another but different kind of dictatorship. France, Germany, 
and England have been fighting constantly the propaganda and machina- 
tions of the Communist Party of Russia. 

But we do not have to go back even so far for a view of thelr nc- 
tions. All of us have been watching with deep concern the momentous 
struggle still going on In England. So far it has been a peaceful, 
economic revolution, However, it seemed to have no other end than a 
governmental revolution. Is there any doubt that the Communist Party 
of Russia has already attempted to turn that peaceful economic revolu- 
tion into a violent political revolution? Is there any doubt that the 
leaders of labor unions in England have been fighting to maintain con- 
trol of their followers as against leaders of the Communist Party? Is 
there any doubt that the Communist Party would already have accom- 
plished such purpose had it not been for the homogeneity of the Eng- 
lish people, the sturdy, stubborn character of their manhood, and the 
love of old England, its traditions and institutions by the humblest 
subject equal to that of the highest? Is there not a lingering fear that 
if the great contest, attended with poverty, starvation, and suffering, 
continues that this persistent force may yet undermine the strength and 
manhood of England? 

We haye no fear of communtstle propaganda in this country, although 
We resent it. We are satisfied that our Government is built upon a 
foundation that can not be shaken by the destructive and fallacious 
principles of communism, We have an abiding confidence in the Intelli- 
gence, the independence, the manhood, and the patriotism of our people, 
and when those qualities exist in a condition of prosperity we necd 
have no fear of destructive forces. 

But it is not a question of fear; it is a question of principle. Shall 
we hold out the hand of fellowship and invite into our house the man 
that we know has the intention of entering there for the purpose of 
destroying our home? I would not extend the hand of fellowship to 
such a man, nor would I invite him into my home as a trusted friend, 
and I will not do those things as a representative of my Government 
that T would not do in my own personal affairs. 

On the other hand, I would not join with those who might scek to 
interfere with or destroy the Soviet Government. In fact, I will be 
one of the first to advocate tle recognition of the Soviet Government 
when it shall accord honorable treatment to our citizens, cease to inter- 
fcre with other peoples and other governments, and in good faith 
destroy the Third International, 


PETITION 


Mr. HOWELL presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Kearney County, Nebr., praying for the passage of legislation 
placing postmasters under the classified civil seryice, which 
was referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 455) to amend the practice and 
procedure in Federal courts, and for other purposes, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 842) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3770) establishing 
additional land offices in the State of Montana, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 843) thereon, 
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Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6535) 
to amend so much of section 55 of the Hawaiian organic act as 
amended by the Hawaiian Homes Commission act, approved 
July 9, 1921, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 844) thereon. 

Mr. SCHALL, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10539) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Nayy, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the 
Department of Minnesota, the American Legion, the silver serv- 
ice set in use on the battleship Minnesota, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 845) thereon. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD, from the Committee on Printing, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11202) to provide for the prepara- 
tion, printing, and distribution of pamphlets containing the 
Declaration of Independence, with certain biographical sketches 
and explanatory matter, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 846) thereon, 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10503) to authorize certain altera- 
tions to the six coal-burning battleships for the purpose of pro- 
viding better launching and handling arrangements for air- 
planes, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No, 847) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally with amendments 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 9690) to authorize the construction and pro- 
eurement of aircraft and aircraft equipment in the Navy and 
Marine Corps and to adjust and define the status of the operat- 
ing personnel in connection therewith (Rept. No. 848) ; 

A bill (H. R. 10312) to authorize the disposition of lands 
no longer needed for naval purposes (Rept. No. 849); and 

A bill (II. R. 11355) to amend that part of the act approved 
August 29, 1916, relative to retirement of captains, command- 
ers, and lieutenant commanders of the line of the Navy (Rept. 
No. 850). 

Mr. CUMMINS. I report back favorably from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary without amendment the bill (S. 477) 
to give the Supreme Court of the United States authority to 
make and publish rules in common-law actions, with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. In this connection I 
ask 10 days to enable me to prepare a detailed report for the 
committee, and I ask, on behalf of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wausul, a similar time to file minority views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Binonan in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and leave is granted. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 41. An act to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft 
in commerce, and for other purposes; 

S. 2475. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the equitable distribution of captured war devices and 
trophies to the States and Territories of the United States and 
to the District of Columbia,” approved June 7, 1924; 

S. 2996. An act to validate payments for commutation of quar- 
ters, heat, and light, and of rental allowances on account of 
dependents ; 

S. 3440. An act to regulate the interstate transportation of 
black bass, and for other purposes; 

S. 4070. An act granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River at or near 
Burlington, N. J.; 

S. 4073. An act to provide for the establishment of the Shen- 
andoah National Park in the State of Virginia and the Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park in the States of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4116. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the north branch of the Susquchanna River from 
the city of Wilkes-Barre to the borough of Dorranceton, Pa.; 
and 

S. 4209. An act to provide for the establishment of the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park in the State of Kentucky, and for 
other purposes, 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

Mr. NORRIS. I introduce a bill and desire to say that it 
was prepared by the Department of Agriculture, and I am 
introducing it at their request. : 
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By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 4278) to amend the packers and stockyards act, 
1921; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McMASTER: 

A bill (S. 4274) for the relief of Henry Grebe; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEANS: 

A bill (S. 4275) for the relief of Juan Anorbe; 

A bill (S. 4276) for the relief of Charles ©. J. Wirz; 

A bill (S. 4277) for the relief of Rudolph Ponevaes; and 

A bill (S. 4278) for the relief of Frank Guelfi; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4279) granting a pension to Charity Kimple (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4280) granting a pension to Mabel Packard (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4281) granting a pension to Edith Packard (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4282) granting a pension to Nannie E. Duval (with 
accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4283) granting a pension to John Young (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4284) granting an increase of pension to Ada J. 
Beyell (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4285) granting an increase of pension to Clara 
J. Elliott (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4286) to amend the packers and stockyards act, 
1921; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4287) amending section 3 of the act approved 
January 12, 1923, entitled “An act to distribute the commis- 
sioned line and engineer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee on Comme:ce. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4288) granting a pension to Isaac I. Deems; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4289) to provide for the payment of the amounts 
awarded to American nationals by the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion, the payment of certain claims cf German nationals 
against the United States, and the return to German nationals 
of property held by the Alien Property Custodian; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 4290) to provide for the interstate dissemination 
of information concerning the purchase and sale of cotton for 
future delivery; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4291) for the relief of Paul Scarborough; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 4292) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota Highway Association to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Missouri River; and 

A bill (S. 4293) granting the consent of Congress to the cities 
of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, or either of them, 
to construct a bridge across the Missouri River; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 108) providing that no per- 
manent building shall be erected in East Potomac Park solely 
for tourist-camp purposes pending the selection of a more 
suitable site; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 1170) to provide for the appointment of a Commissioner 
of Reclamation, and for other purposes, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

II. R. 7. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the re- 
tirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approyed May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof; 

H. R. 5026. An act to provide for the construction of 10 vesselg 
for the Coast Guard; 

II. R. 5305. An act to amend the Judicial Code by adding a 
new section to be numbered 274D; 
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H. R. 7889. An act to regulate subsistence expenses of civilian 
officers and employees while absent from their designated posts 
of duty on official business ; 

H. R. 9268. An act to amend the agricultural credits act of 
1923; 

H. R. 9269. An act to amend paragraph 2 of section 7 of the 
farm loan act; 

H. R. 9568. An act amending section 220, Criminal Code of 
the United States; 

H. R. 9869. An act to authorize and empower the Secretary 
of the Treasury to accept a corrective deed to certain real 
estate in the city of New York for the use of the new post-office 
building ; 

H. R. 10089. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge over the Columbia River at a point 
Within 1 mile upstream and 1 mile downstream from the mouth 
of the Entiat River in Chelan County, State of Washington; 

H. R. 10605. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, III.; 

H. R. 10771. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Little Falls, Minn. ; 

H. R. 10857. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Interstate Bridge Co., of Lansing, Iowa, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Lansing; 

H. R. 10895. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacifc Railway Co., a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Wisconsin, to construct a bridge across 
the Mississippi River in the city of Minneapolis, in the State of 
Minnesota ; 

H. R. 10929. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., its 
successors und assigns, to construct a bridge across the Little 
Calumet River in Thornton Township, Cook County, III.; 

H. R. 10942. An act to extend the time for the commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the White 
River near Augusta, Ark.; 

H. R. 10973. An act to readjust the commissioned personnel 
of the Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10975. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Current River; 

H. R. 11082. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to 
construct an overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River at 
Girard, Trumbull County, Ohio; 

II. R. 11175. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Current River; 

H. R. 11353. An act to convey to the city of Oshkosh, Wis., 
certain Government property ; 

H. R. 11357. An act extending the time for the completion 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River in the county of Hen- 
nepin, Minn., by the city of Minneapolis; 

H. R. 11885. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Georgia-Florida Bridge Co. to construct a toll bridge across the 
Chattahoochee River at or near Neals Landing, in Seminole 
County, Ga.; 

H. R. 11607. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Red River Parish Bridge Co. (Inc.) to construct a bridge 
across the Red River at or near the town of Coushatta, in the 
parish of Red River, in the State of Louisiana ; 

II. R. 11718. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to construct a bridge across the 
Allegheny River; 

II. R. 11719. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
authorize the city of Niobrara, in the State of Nebraska, to 
construct a bridge across the Missouri River between the States 
of Nebraska and South Dakota; and 

H. R. 12175. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924. 


ENROLLED BIELS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
- his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 41. An act to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft 
in commerce, and for other purposes; 

S. 4073. An act to provide for the establishment of the Shen- 
andoah National Park in the State of Virginia and the Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park in the States of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, and for other purposes; 

S. 4209. An act to provide for the establishment of the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park in the State of Kentucky, and for 
other purposes; 
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H. R. 2333. An act for the relief of Katherine Rorison; 

H. R. 7093. An act granting the consent of Congress to 0. 
Emmerson Smith, F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, H. W. West, 
C. M. Jordan, and G. Hubard Massey to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the southern branch of the Eliza- 
beth River at or near the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in 
the county of Norfolk, in the State of Virginia; 

H. R. 7554. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10090, An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Alfred L. McCawley to construct, maintain, and operate bridges 
across the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers at Alton, Ill, on the 
Mississippi, and at or near Bellefontaine on the Missouri River; 

H. R. 10733. An act to make additions to the Absaroka and 
Gallatin National Forests and the Yellowstone National Park, 
and to improve and extend the winter feed facilities of the elk, 
antelope, and other game animals of Yellowstone National 
Park and adjacent land, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend 350 cots, 350 bed sacks, and 700 blankets for the 
use of the National Custer Memorial Association, at the Crow 
Agency, Mont., at the semicentennial of the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn, June 24, 25, and 26, 1926. 

BOULDER DAM PROJECT (8. DOC. NO. 113) 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as a Senate document, with illustrations, a dis- 
cussion of Senate bill 8414, which I introduced, by request, as 
a substitute for the so-called Swing-Johnson bill, having to do 
with the development of the Colorado River. In view of the 
importance of this great development and the continued interest 
of the President, the Congress, and the States involved in try- 
ing to solve it, and the known fight that is impending upon this 
measure, I believe it timely to have the arguments of Hon, Fred 
T. Colter before us, inasmuch as he is one of the outstanding 
citizens of my State, representing a great number of worthy 
citizens who feel on this subject most keenly, and whose views 
must be respected and given consideration because of his sin- 
cerity and knowledge of the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr, 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on May 17, 1926, 
the President approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 37. An act for the relief of First Lieut. Harry L. 
Rogers, jr.; 

S. 952. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to de- 
liver to the State of Georgia the silver service presented to the 
United States for the battleship Georgia; 

S. 1482. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
easements in and upon public military reservations and other 
lands under his control; 

S. 2818. An act for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill; and 

S. 2828. An act to provide for forfeiture of pay of persons 
in the military and naval services of the United States who are 
absent from duty on account of the direct effects of the intem- 
perate use of alcoholic liquor or habit-forming drugs or because 
of venereal disease. 

THE CALENDAR 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as the unfinished business is 
not to be taken up until to-morrow and as the special order for 
to-day is not to come up until 2 o'clock I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we proceed with unobjected bills on the calendar until 
2 o'clock, beginning where we left off on the last call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is understood that that does not interfere 
with the special order or the unfinished business? 

Mr. CURTIS. I said until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the first bill 
on the calendar, beginning where the call was ended the last 


time. 

The bill (S. 4106) to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to execute a lease with the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. 
and the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., and for other 
purposes, was announced as first in order. 


RIO GRANDE RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr, BINGHAM. I report back favorably with amendments 
from the Committee on Commerce the bill (H. R. 9461) to ex- 
tend the time for the construction of a bridge across the Rio 
Grande between Eagle Pass, Tex., and Piedras Negras, Mexico. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. It is the ordinary bridge measure. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 8 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 9, after the word 
“hereof,” to strike out the proviso in the following words: 
“Provided, That such bridge shall not be constructed or com- 
menced until the plans and specifications thereof shall have 
been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers as being also adequate from the stand- 
point of the volume and weight of the traffic which will pass 
over it,“ and to insert: 


in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved 
March 13, 1906, and subject to the approval of the proper authorities 
in Mexico. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to strike out section 2 in the fol- 
lowing words: 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


And to insert: 


Sec, 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said Eagle Pass & 
Piedras Negras Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, all such rights 
and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, pos- 
sess, and use real estate and other property in the State of Texas 
needed for the location, construction, operation, and maintenance of 
such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by railroad corpora- 
tions for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes 
in the State of Texas, upon making just compensation therefor, to be 
ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the pro- 
eecdings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation and expro- 
priation of property in such State. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to add an additional section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 3. The said Eagle Pass & Piedras Negras Bridge Co., its successors 
and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix und charge tolls for transit 
over such bridge and in accordance with any laws of Texas applicable 
thereto, and the rates of tolls so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the 
act of March 23, 1906. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to add as an additional section the 
following: 

Sec, 4. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
said Eagle Pass & Piedras Negras Bridge Co., its successors and as- 
signs, and any corporation to which or any person to whom such 
rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or 
who shall acquire the same by mortgage, foreclosure, or otherwise, 13 
hereby authorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as 
though conferred herein directly upon such corporation or person, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to add as an additional section the 
following : 


Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS 


Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to fix 
a time for the consideration of the bill (S. 3027) making 
eligible for retirement, under certain conditions, officers and 
former officers of the Army of the United States, other than 
officers of the Regular Army, who incurred physical disability 
in line of duty while in the service of the United States during 
the World War. I ask that this bill may be taken up imme- 
diately after the Senate disposes of the so-called migratory bird 
refuges bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
press the reqnest at this time. We want to have another meet- 
ing of the steering committee the last of the week and we are 
going to try to arrange for all such measures. We have an 
arrangement for a call of the calendar Thursday night under 
Rule VIII after unobjected bills on the calendar are considered. 
I hope the Senator will not insist on his request at this time. 
I do not want to object, but I might have to do so, 
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Mr. TYSON. I will say to the Senator that I have been 
trying for a long time to get the bill up. It has been objected 
to every time it has been reached on the calendar. 

Mr, CURTIS. ‘Thursday night we will reach the calendar 
under Rule VIII, no doubt, and I think the Senator will then 
haye a chance to bring his bill up for consideration. 

Mr. TYSON. The question is whether or not the bill can be 
considered within the time that will then be at our disposal. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it can not be done, I will ask the steering 
committee to consider it the next time we meet, which I hope 
will be the latter part of this week. 

Mr. TYSON. Will the Senator agree to ask the steering 
committee to put it on the program? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will ask them to do it for the Senator. I 
do not know whether they will agree to do It. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the calendar number 
of the bill to which the Senator from Tennessee refers? 

Mr. TYSON. It is Order of Business No. 486. The bill has 
been on the calendar for over a month and a half. It is one 
of the most important bills, as I see it, that has come before 
the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that the Senator 
submit his request for unanimous consent to make the bill a 
special order. 

Mr. TYSON. I have done so, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. For what time has the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee asked that the bill be made a special order? 

Mr. TYSON. I haye asked that it be made a special order 
immediately after the conclusion of the consideration of the 
migratory bird refuges bill, which is now before the Senate 
and which, I understand, is set for special consideration at 2 
o'clock to-day. I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 3027 
may then be taken up. 

Mr. DILL. The consideration of the migratory bird refuges 
bill will probably consume some time. 

Mr. TYSON. I ask that the bill to which I refer may be taken 
up immediately after that bill shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. DILL, I think there are other bills on the program for 
consideration. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TYSON. I yield. ; 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall ask the Senator from Tennessee to 
defer his request because of what I am about to state. Per- 
sonally I am in favor of the Senator’s bill, but the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep], who is compelled to be absent, 
requested me particularly, if this matter came up, to ask that 
it go over until he shall return. I think, under the circum- 
stances, the Senator from Tennessee ought not to request the 
fixing of a time for the consideration of the bill until the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is here. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is deeply interested in this matter, and I therefore 
trust the Senator from Tennessee will not press his request. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I appreciate what the Senator 
from Ohio has stated, and I do not want to have the bill con- 
sidered at any time when the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wapsworrn] and the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep] are not present. I have been trying, however, 
now for a month to get a time fixed when those Senators 
might Lə present for the consideration of the bill; I wish, of 
course, to be absolutely courteous to them; but I believe they 
will both be here by Thursday, and I should like to see if I 
can not get unanimous consent to fix a time when the bill to 
which I refer may be considered. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, yesterday in the executive 
session I gave notice that following the conclusion of the 
consideration of the migratory bird refuges bill I would ask 
that the Senate take up the farm relief bill, perhaps to-mor- 
row; surely by Thursday. I do not know how long it will 
take to consider the bill in which the Senator from Tennessee 
is interested, but I do not want to agree to the consideration 
of any measure which might lead to a displacement or post- 
ponement of the farm relief bill, which might occur if the bill 
should lead to any considerable debate. 

Mr. TYSON. I do not know how much debate is going 
to be had upon the bill; of course, no man can eyer tell to 
what extent a bill may be debated. Perhaps it will not take 
a very long time to consider the bill. 

Mr. MoNARY. In view of the action of the Senate steering 
committee, and the accepted program of the Members of the 
Senate, I think I shall have to object to the fixing of a time to 
take up the bill of the Senator from Tennessee, though I 
regret exceedingly to do sọ. 
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made by the Senator from Oregon I moye—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, unanimous consent has already 
been given to take up the calendar until 2 o’clock, and I think 
the motion of the Senator from Tennessee would be out of 
order at this time. 

Mr. TYSON. I do not understand that a motion of this 
kind is now out of order. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will allow the Chair to rule upon the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee is out of order until after 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to call attention—— 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I think I still have the floor. I 
wish to give notice now that at the very first opportunity I 
shall move that the bill which I have named may be made a 
special order, that a time may be fixed when the bill may 
be definitely considered. I have given way here now for over 
a month and a half; I have never objected to any other Sena- 
tor’s bill going ahead; but hereafter I shall exercise my right 
to make objection if other Senators are going to object to the 
consideration of the bill. 

BUSINESS OF THE SESSION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] realizes that not alone the bill 
to which he refers is important, and with others I am for it. 
But I want to call attention to the fact that we have a coal 
bill now on the calendar, and I want to see early consideration 
given to that subject. Extensive hearings on the bill have 
been held by the committee of the House of Representatives; 
those hearings have been concluded and a bill in many rce- 
spects similar to the one on the Senate Calendar has been 
reported in that body. I hope the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis], when he is giving favorable consideration to taking 
up the bill of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson], will 
not forget that we have a coal bill on our calendar, and that 
we expect the steering committee of the Senate to give con- 
sideration to that. Nothing can be more important, I am 
sure, Mr. President, than to give early consideration to this 
particular measure, which is of interest to every citizen of 
the United States. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the steering committee of 
the Senate a long time ago gave a position of preference to 
the bill to provide for the Army Air Service under a new 
form, and I should like to state to those Senators wlio are 
now giving notice that they will ask for the consideration of 
certain bills that this bill would have been presented last 
week had it not been for the fact that the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a similar bill which was considered by our 
committee and which was reported last Friday. This mensure 
ought to receive consideration in the very near future, and it 
is my understanding that in the program of the steering com- 
mittee it has been given a preferential position for such con- 
sideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, the steering 
committee on behalf of the majority issued a cirenlar letter 
under date of April 30, 1926, in which it placed the bill which 
the Senator has mentioned, namely, Senate bill 3321, to in- 
crease the efticiency of the Air Service of the United States 
Army, immediately following the banking bill, which has al- 
ready been disposed of, and in advance of the bill to which the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] has referred. It would 
be illuminating to the Senate to be advised whether the steer- 
ing committee has changed its program or whether there is a 
conflict as to the precedence to be given the various measures 
receiving favor from the steering committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the chairman of the steering 
committee is not present, but I wish to state that the program 
as it had been outlined would haye been carried out in order, 
so far as possible, if the measures had been ready so that 
when one bill was disposed of the next in order could have 
been taken up for consideration. I do not think that there 
will be any contest between the Senator from Oregon and the 
Senator from Connecticut when an opportunity shall be given 
to consider the bills to which they have referred. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Which bill does the Senator 
from Kansas propose to consider first? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the Air Service bill ought to be taken 
up next after we dispose of the bird refuge bill. It will not, 
I understand, take very long to consider it, and I think we can 
reach an agreement as to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Has the body at the other 
end of the Capitol disposed of the several farm relief bills 
which have been presented and agitated there for some days? 
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Mr. CURTIS. I understand not, but it is likely they will 
vote on a farm relief measure within a few days. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is it intended by the steering 
committee that the Senate shall proceed to the consideration 
of the so-called farm relief legislation before the House acts 
on the matter? 

Mr. CURTIS. The steering committee put farm relief legis- 
lation down for consideration before the House had determined 
to take up the subject. I have not had time to talk with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], but I understood that 
there would be no effort upon the part of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Senate to proceed with the consideration of 
180 relief bills until the House had acted upon such lcgis- 
ation. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, that understanding could not 
have been had from any conversation with the Senator from 
Oregon. The steering committee formulated a program some 
three or four weeks ago and gave agricultural legislation a 
prominent position. I thought for quite a while it would be, 
perhaps, in the interest of sanity and a better understanding 
of the farm relief measures if the House were given an oppor- 
tunity to act before taking up the subject in the Senate. I 
have waited upon the House for two weeks, and I can not see 
that the House is any nearer a solution that it was two wecks 
ago. ‘The session is drawing to a close. I anticipate rather a 
lengthy debate and consideration of the bill on the floor of the 
Senate. It occurs to me that we have reached a point in the 
program of the Senate and the work of the present session 
when some action should be taken looking toward the con- 
sideration, and the immediate consideration, of farm relief 
legislation, Consequently, I conceive it to be my duty, after 
the disposal of the retirement bill, which is the unfinished busi- 
ness, and the migratory bird bill, to ask that the Senate plunge 
into the consideration of agricultural relief legislation, I am 
not here insisting that that measure shall displace other mens- 
ures that have priority on the program. I only want it under- 
stood that we must haye some consideration of that Important 
legislation during this session of Congress. . 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I will inquire 
if it is the purpose of the steering committee, and of those who 
take unto themselves the responsibility for directing the pro- 
gram of the Senate during the remaining days of the session, 
to consider measures in the order of their importance, or is the 
influence of the sponsors of the various measures brought for- 
ward to be the determining factor? Upon what theory is the 
migratory bird bill given precedence, for instance, over farm 
legislation or over the Air Service bill, or over other impor- 
tant measures both on the alleged program and not on the 
alleged program? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, I am 
not a member of the steering committee, although I did attend 
the last meeting of the committee. The steering committee 
desires, as I understand, to give preference to bills according 
to thelr importance, but at the last meeting of the committee 
there were several measures which were not ready to be taken 
up, and it was felt that we could dispose of the Air Seryice 
bill in a very short time. Then it was suggested that the 
migratory bird bill should be taken up, and that it would 
probably take not more than a half an hour or an hour. How- 
eyer, it has been here two or three days already. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And the indications are that 
the migratory bird bill will be here for several days longer. 
Perhaps the spokesman for the steering committee, or if he 
can not answer, the “spokesman for the White House,“ or the 
spokesman for some one else, can tell the Senate whether the 
migratory bird bill is to be kept before the Senate to the ex- 
clusion of more important measnres or whether it was ad- 
vanced to its position because of its relative importance. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think I can state, without referring the 
question to the steering committee, that the migratory bird 
bill will be kept before the Senate if there is any hope of 
passing it; but if it can not be passed within a reasonable time, 
no doubt an effort will be made to displace it with some other 
measure, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And the same order will be 
taken with various other measures on the program, and if seri- 
ous opposition develops to them they will be displaced? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not merely “serious opposition,” but such 
opposition as the Senate will recognize that might prevent the 
adjournment of Congress. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is an interesting state- 
ment. When does the Senator expect Congress to adjourn? 

Mr. CURTIS. That depends. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator be good 
enough to inform us upon what it depends? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator declines to ex- 
press any opinion as to when an adjournment sine die of the 
present session of Congress may be expected? 

Mr. CURTIS. At this time I prefer not to do so, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the able minority lender will 
permit me to answer one question which he propounded, I shall 
attempt to do so. His question was, Why has the migratory 
bird bill been given precedence over agricultural and other im- 
portant legislation? If I may be so bold, I am inclined to 
think I can answer it by saying, first, there is a powerful lobby 
in behalf of it; and, secondly, that it augments the power of 
another Federal bureau. It will raise from $500,000 to $1,500,- 
000 to provide fat jobs, juicy jobs, for an additional number of 
Federal employees, and consequently it is very important that 
We should speedily consider and speedily pass it. 

May I say, Mr. President, that I have been interested in the 
colloquy as to the legislation on the program. I haye wondered 
if some legislation could not be considered to safeguard the 
Treasury of the United States. All of our legislation seems to 
be directed toward creating more bureaus and increasing the 
salaries and compensation of employees, increasing pensions, 
and taking more money out of the Treasury of the United 
States. I wish there were some bill here to protect the people. 
I wish there were some bill here that would compel us to ad- 
journ just as soon as the appropriation bills are passed. If we 
will do that we will be rendering good service to our country 
and will, I am sure, pursue a course that will meet the approval 
of the mass of the people. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Oregon that I was very happy to hear him say 
that he expected to get the farm-relief measure before the 
Senate at an early time, regardless of the action taken by the 
Ilouse. I think that is a very proper thing, and I hope he will 
bring his bill to the attention of the Senate at the earllest pos- 
sible moment. To my mind, the farm relief bill is the most 
important bill now before Congress; and it ought to be brought 
to the attention of the Senate at the earliest possible moment, 
so that we can get action at this session of Congress. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask for the regular order: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
bill on the calendar. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

The bill (S. 4106) to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to execute a lease with the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. 
and the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., and for other 
purposes, was announced as first in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that that measure can not be 
disposed of before 2 o'clock. 

Severat Senators. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. DENEEN. That will be agreeable, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

SCHOOL FOR PIUTE INDIAN CHILDREN, BURNS, OREG., 


The bill (S. 3749) to provide for the erection at Burns, Oreg., 
of a school for the use of the Piute Indian children was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 2, after the enacting 
clause, to strike out: “That the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to contract for the erection and com- 
pletion, in or near Burns, Oreg., of a suitable building at a 
cost not to exceed $25,000, to be used as a school for the Piute 
Indian children,” and to insert: “That the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to construct and equip a suitable build- 
ing, in or near Burns, Oreg., at a cost not to exceed $8,000, 
said building to be erected on land provided or owned by the 
town or school district, on condition that the public-school 
authorities shall conduct and maintain a school therein, in 
which Indian children shall be admitted on the same terms and 
conditions as are white children to the State public schools”; 
and, on page 2, line 6, after the words “sum of,” to strike out 
“$25,000” and insert “ $8,000,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to construct and equip a suitable building, in or near Burns, Oreg., 
at a cost not to exceed $8,000, said building to be erected on land 
provided or owned by the town or school district, on condition that 
the public-school authorities shall conduct and maintain a school 
therein, in which Indian children shall be admitted on the same terms 
and conditions as are white children to the State public schools. 

Sec, 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$8,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I inquire of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], who is the author of 
this bill and who reported it, why this fund is payable from the 
Treasury rather than from the Indian fund. Is there a fund 
available out of which the building could be constructed? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, for this reason: This tribe 
has no tribal fund. It is a vagrant, wandering tribe of In- 
dians, without a reservation, without tribal funds, and the 
Indians are wards of the Government, Indeed, they have been 
supported and partially educated by the charity of the people 
who live in the same community with the Indians. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If they are a wandering tribe, 
and have no fixed residence, how is it proposed to establish a 
school for them? 

Mr. McNARY. They are wandering in the sense that they 
wander over a large portion of eastern Oregon, but they have a 
fixed domicile. They live at Burns, Oreg., or near there. I 
repeat that they have no reservation; there are no funds be- 
longing to this tribe; and it is only by the charity of the people 
living in the vicinity of this little town that these Indians have 
raiment, shelter, food, and slight education. I am simply asking 
for a small donation out of the Treasury of the United States— 
$8,000, cut down from $25,000—for the purpose of building a 
school in the vicinity of the little huts in which they live. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. They have a fixed residence, 
then? 

Mr. MONARY. They have a fixed residence. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I misunderstood the Senator 
in the beginning of his statement. 

Mr. McNARY. I meant to say that they go over into dif- 
ferent parts of eastern Oregon to do seasonal harvesting; but 
they have a fixed domicile. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will they avail themselves of 
the facility if it is provided? Is there any evidence to show 
whether the Indian pupils will attend the school? 

Mr. McNARY, Oh, there was every evidence before the com- 
mittee. The Department of the Interior approved the bill. 
I personally have been there, if that is of any value to the 
Senator. I have seen this tribe. I know their deplorable condi- 
tion and their desire for education; and that which has been 
given to them has been through the charity and hospitality of 
the people living in this small community. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to a 
gratuity from the Federal Treasury for the purpose of educat- 
ing Indians; but I do think it proper that Congress, in expend- 
ing funds generally, should know that the funds will be prop- 
erly applied—that is, that the Indians desire and will avail 
themselves of the facility. 

Mr. McNARY. I can personally assure the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas that it is a good investment, and the 
right course, and in the interest of the welfare of these Indians. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the committee. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 949) for the relief of John H. Cowley was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (II. R. 534) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the record of Benjamin S. McHenry was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2081) placing certain noncommissioned officers 
in the first grade was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 

JOHN R. ANDERSON 

The bill (H. R. 7036) for the relief of John R. Anderson 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his objection to that bill for a moment, while I explain it? 

Mr. KING. I withhold the objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. This is a very unusual bill. This soldier 
enlisted in the Regular Army in the latter part of 1897. In 
April, 1898, just at the beginning of the Spanish-American 
War, he was found on examination by the physicians to have 
some disability, and was honorably discharged from the Army 
in view of this disability, He was anxious to serve his coun- 
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try, and so, in the middle of the Spanish-American War, he 
reenlisted, but coneealed the fact that he had once before en- 
listed and had been discharged for physical disability. He got 
by the doctor that time, and served for some time, when it was 
discovered that he had preyiously enlisted and been discharged 
for disability ; in other words, that it was technically a fraudu- 
lent enlistment. He was then tried and dishonorably dis- 
charged from the Army, 

Two years later the War Department took under considera- 
tion all the circumstances in the case, and permitted him to 
reenlist. ‘Thereafter, from 1900 until 1921, he reenlisted at 
the end of every period of enlistment, seryed honorably 
throughout the World War, and has a splendid record as a 
soldier. He now asks merely that the original dishonorable 
discharge be effaced from the record. There is no objection 
on the part of the War Department, and I trust the Senator 
will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw the objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, procecded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
order to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELECTRIC CURRENT IN HANA, HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 4799) to approve act 235 of the Session Laws 
of 1923 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to author- 
ize and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, 
and supply of electric current for light and power within the 
district of Hana, on the island and county of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of that bill, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, it is necessary to have this 
bill passed only because Congress failed previously to pass 
upon the act that had been passed by the Legislature of Hawaii. 
It was provided in that act that Congress must approve the 
franchise within two years, and Congress failed to act upon it. 
This is really the act of the Legislature of Hawaii. It is a 
House bill. I, as chairman of the committee, referred it to the 
department, and it has the approval of everybody. I will ask 
to have the report printed tn the RECORD. 

Mr. KING. It does not call for a Federal appropriation? 

Mr. WILEIS. Oh, not at all. 

I ask that the report be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, 

The report (No. 735) submitted by Mr. Wiis on the cal- 
endar day of May 1, 1926, is as follows: 


[Senate Report No. 785, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 
Report to accompany H. R. 4799 


The Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4799) to approve Act 235 of the Session Laws 
of 1923 of the Territory of Hawalt, entitled “An act to authorize and 
provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of 
electric current for light and power within the district of Hana, on 
the island and county of Maul, Territory of Hawall,“ report the same 
back without amendment and recommend its passage. 

The effect of this measure, if finally enacted into law, Is to approve 
an act of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii providing ex- 
tension of time for certain franchises within that Territory, 

The act was originally passed in 1923, but proper approval by Con- 
gress was not secured within the time stated in the act, It there- 
fore becomes necessary for Congress to act upon the new legislation 
passed by the Territory of Hawaii in 1925, 

Your committee has carefully considered the matter; has communi- 
cated with the Interior Department and with the Delegate from Hawail. 
It is believed that the enactment of the legislation will be of benetit 
to the people of the Territory of Hawali and that every public interest 
is properly guarded. z 

It is to be noted that authority for altering, amending, or repealing 
of the act is retained by the Legislature of Hawaii, but that such 
alteration, amendment, or repeal shall not take effect, except upon 
approval by Congress in accordance with the organic act. 

The House Committee on Territories carefully considered the subject 
and makes the following comment with reference to the bill: 

“This is a bill to authorize A. F. Tavares, his associates, successors, 
and assigns, or such corporations as he may or they shall cause to be 
incorporated, to supply and distribute electric light, current, and power 
in the district of Hana, island and county of Maui, Territory of Hawail. 

“The bill reported herewith embodies verbatim the franchise bill 
passed by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii. 

“The rates to be charged are regulated by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Hawaii, and the franchise Is not exclusive, 
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“As an clectric-light service would be a desirable and proper con- 
venience for this community, your committee recommends that the 
bill do pass.” 

The letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, and likewise 
the letter from Hon. W. P. JARRETT, Delegate from Hawall, are hereby 
embodied as a part of this report. 


Arnis 29, 1926. 
Hon. Frank B. WILLIS, 
Chairman Committee on Territorics and Insular Possessions, 
x United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR WIIIIS : I am in receipt by reference from the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs of your letter of April 23, 1926, inclosing 
a copy of H. R. 4799, entitled “An act to approve Act 235 of the Ses- 
sion Laws of 1923 of the Territory of Hawail, entitled ‘An act to 
authorize and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, 
and supply of electric current for Hight and power within the district 
of Hana, on the island and county of Maui, Territory of Havwati.’” 

In response thereto, I have to state that a somewhat similar bill, 
S. £065, together with other bills relating to the Territory of Hawaii, 
was favorably considered by the department under date of June 29, 
1921, a copy of such letter being herewith transmitted. 

The bill appears to be in the interest of better administration of 
the affairs of the Territory and no reason why It should not be favor- 
ably considered by your committee, 

Very truly yours, 
E. B. Kinney, Acting Secretary. 


— 


APRIL 23, 1926. 
Senator WILLIS, 
Chairman Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
United Statea Senate. 

My Dran Mr. Senator: I wish to present for your consideration 
H. R. 4799, an act to approve Act 235 of the Session Laws of 1923 of 
the Territory of Hawali, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for 
the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric cur- 
rent for light and power within the district of Hana, on the island and 
county of Maui, Territory of Hawail.” 

Section 18 of the act as passed by the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii In 1923 states that “this act shall take effect and be law 
from and after the date of its approval by the Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, subject, however, to the approval of the Congress of 
the United States, such approval of Congress to be secured within two 
years from the date of such approval by the governor,” ‘This act was 
approved by Gov. W. R. Farrington on the 2d day of May, 1923. 

The Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii in the session of 1925 
passed an act to extend the time within which the approval of the 
Congress of the United States must be secured to Act 235 of the Ses- 
sion Laws of 1923, by amending section 18 of the act. Section 18 
reads as follows: 

This act shall take effect and be law from and after the date of its 
approval by the Governor of the Territory of Hawail, subject, however, 
to the approval of the Congress, to be secured within four years from 
the date of such upproval by the governor.” This act was approved 
and signed by Gov, W. R. Farrington on the 30th day of March, 1925. 

his is a bill to authorize A. J. Tavares, his associates, successors, 
assigns, or such corporations as he may or they shall cause to be in- 
corporated, to supply and distribute electric light, current, and power 
in the district of Hana, island and county of Maout, Territory of Hawall. 

The rates to be charged are regulated by the Publie Utilities Com- 
mission of Hawaii, and the franchise is not exclusive. 

I trust that your committee will act favorably on this bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. P. JARRETT, 
Delegate in Congress from Hawaii. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (H. R. 8815) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that I want to look 
at that large list of persons. Some of them, I am advised, 
under any aspect ought not to have pensions. I shall not object 
to the consideration of the bill at a later date. 


‘ 
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Mr. NORBECK. The Senator will recall that I fold him 
the other day that this bill had been before the Senate for a 
full two years. If the Senator can not become familiar with a 
bill in two years, there is not much use in delaying it one day. 

Mr. KING, I will say to the Senator that many of these 
pension bills are not meritorious. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to say to the Senator from Utah 
that I might agree with him on that; but the Senator from 
Utah has not been a member of the Pensions Committee for 
several years, and I want to assure him that the present Pen- 
sions Committee is much more conseryative than the one of 
which he was a member. If he will consider the number of 
House bills that have been struck out here he will see that there 
has been a real change in the policy of the Pensions Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, there are 935 people affected by this bill, all 
old, broken-down soldiers and their widows; and I move that 
the Senate now proceed to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I hope this motion will be 
agreed to. As a member of the committee, I wish to say that 
we have been over this list very carefully. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is out of order, Ob- 
jection having been made, the bill will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7555) to anthorize for the fiscal years ending 
June 80, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations for carrying 
out the provisions of the act entitled“ An act for the promotion 
of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, and for 
other purposes,“ approved November 23, 1921, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


PAN PACIFIC CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION, REHABILITATION, ETC, 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to call a pan-Pacifie conference on edueca- 
tion, rehabilitation, reclamation, and recreation at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and directed to call a pan-Pacific conference on educa- 
tion, rehabilitation, reclamation, and recreation, to be held at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, in April or May of 1927; and he ts also hereby authorized, 
through proper official channels, to extend invitations to such countries 
us in lis judgment it is appropriate to have represented at such con- 
ference by delegates thercto. 

For the inauguration and maintenance of such conference, the prepa- 
ration of and sending necessary exhibits thereto, purchase of necessary 
supplies and equipnient, for telephone, telegraph, or cable service, 
freight and express charges, for travel and subsistence of employees of 
the Interior Department or representatives thereof, and for every other 
expense incident to and necessary in the judgment of the Secretary of 
the Interior to the effectuation of this project, including the employ- 
ment of assistants in or outside of the District of Columbia, the sum 
of $20,000 Is hereby authorized to be appropriated from any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be immediately available, 
and to continue available until December 31, 1927. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think the words 
in line 12, page 2, “ to be immediately available, and to continue 
available until December 31, 1927, should be stricken out. 
Provision will be made whenever the appropriation is made as 
to whether or not it shail be immediately available. It would 
not be available unless the appropriation was actually made. 

I move, after the word “ appropriated,” on line 12, page 2, to 
strike ont the remainder of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 2, lines 12 and 13, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the comma after the word “appropriated ” 
and the words “to be immediately available, and to continue 
available until December 31, 1927.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ENLARGEMENT AND RELOCATION OF BOTANIC GARDEN 


The bill (S. 4153) to provide for enlarging and relocating 
the United States Botanic Garden, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let that go over. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold his 
objection for just a moment? 
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No; I do not think it neces- 
I am not willing that the bill 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
sary to do so at this time. 
should be disposed of to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President: 

Mr. FESS. This is a matter of urgency, and I should like 
to haye consideration of it as soon as we can get it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the bill relating to the Botanic 
Garden has not been taken up, has it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to say just a word in regard to 
the bill to the Senator from Ohio. I know that he is just as 
much interested as I am in the development of Washington in 
harmony with every proper consideration of beauty as well as 
utility; and when the amendment that I offered a few days 
ago to the public buildings bill was considered by the Senate, 
there was no Member of the Senate more interested in it than 
the Senator from Ohio, which was a source of great gratifica- 
tion and pleasure to me. I want to ask the Senator whether he 
does not think that this plan for the extension of the Botanic 
Garden may interfere with the proposition to spend the sum 
of $50,000,000 under the public buildings bill in the area south 
of Pennsylvania Ayenue? I am just a little afraid that it 
might. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, was not objection made to 
the consideration of this bill? 
The VICH PRESIDENT. 

has been passed over. 

Mr. LENROOT. Can we not have the regular order? The 
bill is not up. 

Mr. BRUCE. I know that. The Senator knows that he has 
sometimes spoken out of season, as well as the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, I know; but we have only a short time 
for the consideration of these bills on the calendar. 

Mr. BRUCE. I simply was asking a question of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
subject myself. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I should be very glad to answer 
the Senator's question, but the regular order has been called for. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Wisconsin has that technical 
right. I am glad to hear the Senator from Ohio say that he 
would like to answer my question. 


BUFORD-IRENTON AND WILLISTON IRRIGATION PROJECTS, 
DAKOTA 


The bill (H. R. 7819) to cancel water-right charges and 
release liens on the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation 
projects, North Dakota, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no report on the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] if this was not taken care of in the 
general reclamation act? 

Mr. FRAZIER. No; it was not. 

Mr. McNARY. It was not. It is a special case. 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, if the Senator will withhold 
his objection, I will state that the House committee made a 
report on the bill. There is a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior stating that he wishes the bill to be passed in order 
that these records may be straightened up. One of these proj- 
ects has been abandoned and the other sold. The object is to 
enable people who own the land there to have these liens taken 
off so that they may be able to sell or make loans, or anything 
of that kind. It is simply to straighten the record. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota. Will not the Senator 
from North Dakota file House Report No. 452 with the Senate 
bill, so that the Senate may have the advantage of that report? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have that report filed now. 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator having the bill in charge 
what the loss to the Government has been or will be upon these 
two projects which he says have been abandoned? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not know what the loss will be. 

Mr. KING. Are they a complete loss? 

Mr. FRAZIER. One of them has been abandoned and the 
other sold by authority of the department here, so that there is 
nothing more to be done about it. There can not be anything 
collected on them, 

Mr. KING. Then those two reclamation projects were 
failures. Is that the case? 

Mr. FRAZINR. Yes; they were failures. 


Objection was made, and the bill 


I want to investigate that 


NORTH 


I yield to 


1926 


Mr. SMOOT. Was there not an appropriation for the Wilis- 
ton project made this year? 

Mr. FRAZINR. No, Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was it last year we made the appropriation 
for it? 

Mr. FRAZIER, Yes; to carry it up to December 31 of last 
year. It was sold last winter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember that last year there was an appro- 
priation, but I thought we also made an appropriation this 
year for Williston. 

Mr. FRAZIER. No. It was sold during the winter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I ask unanimous consent that the House 

committee report be printed in the Record in connection with 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TO CANCEL WATER-RIGHT CITARGDS AND RELEASE LIENS ON THE BUFORD- 
TRENTON AND WILLISTON TRRIGATION PROJECTS, NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. LEAVITT, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, sub- 
mitted the following report to accompany H. R. 7819: 

The Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 7819) to cancel water-right charges and release Hens on 
the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation projects, North Dakota, 
and for other purposes, having considered same, report favorably thereon 
with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Your committee has given this bili careful consideration, and in view 
of the fact that the Buford-Trenton project has been abandoned by the 
Bureau of Reclamation under the proyisions of the Interior appropria- 
tion act for the fiscal year 1926, approved March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 
1165), it is now recommended that the water-right charges of any and 
every kind in connection with these projects be canceled. 

That part of the law disposing of the Williston project and the 
reports of the Secretary of the Interior on this bill setting forth in 
detail his recommendation of this bill are attached hereto and made a 
part of this report. 


(43 Stat. 1165) 


Williston project (formerly North Dakota pumping project), North 
Dakota: For operation, maintenance, and incidental operations, $25,000, 
to remain available until December 31, 1925. The Director of Recla- 
mation is authorized, during the fiscal year 1925, or thereafter, to ap- 
praise the buildings, machinery, equipment, and all other property of 
whatever nature or kind appertaining to this project and to lease or to 
sell the same at public or private sale, on such terms and in such 
manner as he may deem for the best interests of the Government, reserv- 
ing the right to reject any and all bids. The proceeds from such lease 
or sale shall be paid Into the reclamation fund. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 8, 1926. 
Hon. Anpison T. SMITH, 
Chairman Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr, Surrit: I have your letter of January 29, transmitting, 
with request for report, copy of H. R. 7819, entitled “A bill to cancel 
water-right charges and release llens on the Buford-Trenton and Willis- 
ton Irrigation projects, North Dakota, and for other purposes.” 

The Butord-Trenton project has been abandoned by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and the Williston project has been sold under the provi- 
sions of the act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 1165). It appears ineyuita- 
ble for the United States to attempt the collection of any water-right 
charges now due and unpaid in connection with cither of these projects. 
This was manifestly the purpose of Congress when the action above 
noted was authorized. 

In order that the liens on account of water-right charges against 
the lands affected may be removed and to eliminate any doubt of the 
Secretary's authority to consent to the cancellation of such lions, I rec- 
ommend the favorable consideration of H. R. 7819. 

Very truly yours, 
HUBERT Worx. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 1, 1926, 
Hon, Apptson T. SMITH, 
Chairman Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
House of Representatives. 
Me Dran Mr, Surri: I have your letter of February 17 in regard to 
II E. 7819, providing for the release of liens and cancellation of water- 
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right charges in connection with the Williston and Puford-Trenton irri- 
gation projects. 

At one time the plants designated in the Dill as the Williston and 
Buford-Trenton irrigation projects were designato the Williston and 
Buford-Trenton divisions, respectively, of the North Dakota pumping 
project. The general irrigation plan provided for a central steam- 
turbine power plant located near Williston, operating pumps and gen- 
erating electricity for the operation of other pumps on the Buford- 
Trenton and Williston dlyisions, 

On the Buford-Trenton division water was pumped from the Missouri 
River with a 30-foot litt into a settling. basin by a pumping plant 
installed on a barge moored in the river. From this settling basin a 
gravity canal supplied water for the irrigation of lowlinds along the 
river between Buford and Trenton, and a pumping station raised water 
50 feet into a high-line canal for the irrigation of bench lands near the 
same towns. Both pumping plants were operated by electric power 
generated at the main power station in the Williston division and de- 
livered over n transmission line 28.3 miles long. 

The average annual rainfall on the project is in the neighborhood of 
15 inches, a part of which falls in the growing season. In dry years 
the farmers on the project felt the need of irrigation water, but in wet 
Seasons they desired to dispense with the cost of obtaining an artificial 
supply of water. 

The Buford-Crenton division was formally opened in 1908, but the 
year was one of preparation for irrigation by the farmers and the 
bureau, and little irrigation water was used. In 1909 cnough rain fell 
to raise a crop without much help from irrigation; 1910 was a dry year 
and water was delivered in that year on the Buford-Trenton division. 
In 1911, the lust year in which the Buford-Trenton division was oper- 
ated, water was delivered to 18 farms on the division, water-right appli- 
cations having been received for the delivery of water to 1,240 acres. 

The Buford-Trenton Water Users’ Association, which executed con- 
tract with the United States May 23, 1906, to relmburse the Govern- 
ment expenditures in counection with the Buford-Trenton division, soon 
became involved in financial difficulties, and the department, on May 28, 
1908, forwarded the association a draft of by-laws, which, if adopted, 
would have permitted the levying and collecting of assessments by the 
association. The association voted July 3, 1908 (1,014 to 6,523), 
against the adoption of these by-lnws. By 1911 it became evident that 
the water users ou the Buford-Treuton division were unwilling to meet 
the cost of irrigution, and the operation of the division was then aban- 
doned. 

The construction cost of the Buford-Trenton division is stated in the 
Tenth Annual Report of the Reclamation Service (1910-11) as being 
$259,322.98. 

The Williston diviston, after the discontinuance of the operation and 
maintenance of the Buford-Trenton division, coniprised the entire 
project and was thereafter generally referred to as the Williston project 
and will be so referred to hereinafter, 

The history of the Williston project followed somewhat the same gen- 
eral lines ns that of the Buford-Trenton division. The Williston project 
farmers were desirous of a water supply in dry years, but were reluctant 
or unable to pay the cost of same. A central steam power plant was 
located near Williston, adjoining Government-owned coal lands, where 
electrical energy was generated for the operation of the pumping stn- 
tions. The project plan provided for a series of motor-driven centrif- 
ugal pumps at an intake station on the Missouri River, a settling basin 
receiving the water from the intake station, and n main canal of 90 
second-fect capacity extending along Little Muddy Creek to the power 
plant. About 1,200 acres were being irrigated under the project in 
1924, the Inst year of water delivery. 

The project was opened by public notice in 1908, and water-right 
applications were made covering about 5,750 acres, The project was 
operated from 1908 to 1914, both years inclusive, under public notices 
and wuter-right applications. Tre charges not being paid, the opern- 
tion of the project was suspended from 1915 to 1918, both years in- 
clusive., From 1919 to 1924, both years inclusive, it was operated under 
contract with the Williston irrigation district, dated April 8, 1919. 
Charges not heing paid under the district contract, the project was not 
operated duriug the season of 1925, and the project was disposed of 
under the act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 1165). The project plan was 
sold to W. S. Davidson, of Williston, N. Dak., for $50,000, and the 
headquarters building at Williston was sold to C. F. Russell for $4,500. 
On June 30, 1925, the net investment of the United States in the Wil- 
liston project, including the Buford-Trenton division, was $876,467.29. 

The department desires to have H. R. 7819 enacted into law so that 
there might be no doubt of the legal authority of the Secretary to 
cancel water-right charges and to release or to consent to the release of 
liens held by or for the benefit of the Government. While legal author- 
ity might exist at the present time for the department to cancel these 
charges and release or consent to the release of these liens, it is con- 
sidered preferable to secure express statutory authority for the action 
contemplated, 

On the Buford-Trenton division the individual water-right applica- 
tions constitute liens upon the lands covered thereby, and while the 
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applications might be canceled under the authority given in the reclama- 
tion law or reserved in the applications, the applicants not having paid 
the charges due, it is preferred when the wholesale cancellation of 
water-right applications would mean the final abandonment of an entire 
division of a project, to secure congressional authority for the can- 
cellation. 

In the case of the Williston project, the department, since Congress 
authorized the sale of the project property, has canceled the individual 
water-right applications, but the Williston irrigation district levied 
assessments upon the lands of water users in the district to meet the 
charges due the United States, and these assessments generally have 
not been paid. So far at least ns they involve the operation and main- 
tenance charges incurred by the United States, the benefits of which 
were received by the water users, It would probably be desirable for 
Congress to give express nuthority for the consent by the United States 
to the release by the district of such liens, The proposed bill if enacted 
into law would authorize the consent to the release of all such trriga- 
tion district lens, whether arising on account of operation and main- 
tenance charges or construction charges. If the department should give 
the express consent to the release of these Hens, without securing 
express authority of Congress therefor, the objection might be raised 
that the department was making a gift of Government property, which 
ceuld not be done without the sanction of Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
HUBERT WORK. 


DAPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BURBAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, February 16, 1926. 


Hon, J. H. SINCLAIR, 
House of Representatives, 

My DEAR Mr. SinctarR: In accordance with the promise made by 
Mr. Dent in conversation with you yesterday, I furnish the following 
information concerning conditions surrounding proposed release of liens 
against lands on the Williston project : 

This project was formerly known as the North Dakota project, em- 
bracing the Buford-Trenton and the Williston units. The project has 
been at times also referred to as the Missouri River project. 

Seyeral years ngo the operation of the Buford-Trenton unit was 
abandoned and all outstanding water-right applications were canceled 
because of the nonpayment of charges due. Such cancellation was made 
under authority contained in section 5 of the reclamation act of June 
17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and sections 3 and 6 of the reclamation ex- 
tension act of August 13, 1914 (38 Stat. 686). There was no contract 
with an irrigation district affecting the lands of this unit. 

In the Williston unit water-right applications were filed and ap- 
proved with some 100 or more water-right applicants. Later the Wil- 
liston irrigation district was formed and a contract was executed with 
that district for the repayment of project investments. Before the 
project was advertised for sale under the recent act of Congress all 
outstanding water-right contracts were canceled, which was authorized 
because of nonpayment of charges. There was one case in which all 
accrucd charges had been paid, and In this particular case it was neces- 
sary to execute a special contract canceling the obligations under the 
water-right contract. There was also executed a contract with the 
Williston irrigation district providing for the cancellation of all obilga- 
tions under its contract with the United States. 

There are accordingly no outstanding contracts under the Buford- 
Trenton or Williston units. However, on the Williston unit certain 
taxes have been levied and assessed for the payment of charges due to 
the United States. It Is for the release of these liens that the special 
act of Congress seems necessary. The release of these liens is desired 
in order that the cloud upon title to the lands may be removed. 

Very truly yours, 
Etwoop MEAD, Commissioner. 


GOVERNMENT DOCK AT JUNEAU, ALASKA 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 139) authorizing the con- 
struction of a Government dock or wharf at Juneau, Alaska, 
„ras considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mx. WILLIS. 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

DOCK OT WITARF AT JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and Insular Posses- 
sions, submitted the following report to accompany H. J. Res. 139: 

The Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, to whom 
was referred House Joint Resolution 139, report the same back with- 
out amendment and recommend its passage. The reasons for this legls- 


I suggest that the report be printed in the 
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lation are clearly set forth in the following statement from the report 
made in the House of Representatives: 

“This resolution proposes the authorization of the construction of 
a dock or wharf at Juneau, Alaska, by the Board of Road Commis- 
sioners for Alaska. The wharf is for the joint use of all Govern- 
ment services operating vessels in Alaskan waters. At the present 
time these Government craft, of which there are a great and in- 
creasing number, and comprising craft ranging from motor boats to 
oceai-going steamers, utilize commercial wharves. The docking facili- 
tles of the harbor are taxed to the utmost, and Government craft 
must move when space is required by commercial boats. The condi- 
tion sometimes endangers vessels and furnishes little or no factlities 
for fueling or loading. 

“The city of Juneau, the capital of the Territory of Alaska, has 
agreed to contribute to the project necessary easements covering ap- 
proach, to put the approach In good condition, and to deed the same 
to the Government. - 

“The cost of an alternative approach would be greater than the 
total cost to the Government of the proposed wharf. 

“The wharf Is to haye a 400-foot face and a width of 40 feet, with 
face in 25-foot depth of water. The limit of cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is fixed at $22,500." 

The letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, likewise the letter 
from the Sceretary of War, and the report by the Chief of Engineers 
are hereby embodied as a part of this report. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, April 28, 1926. 
Hon. Frank B. WILLIS, 


Chairman Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am In receipt of your letter of April 23, 
1926, inclosing a copy of House Joint Resolution 139, authorizing the 
construction of a Government dock or wharf at Juneau, Alaska, with 
a copy of the report thereon of the Committee on the Territories of the 
House of Representatives. You state that you desire the opinion of 
this department as to the advisability of the proposed legisiation. 

I have to state, in reply, that so far as the interests of this depart- 
ment are concerned the enactment of the proposed legislation into law 
will be of advantage to the Coast Guard. 

Yours very truly, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Seerctary of the Treasury, 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 20, 1925. 


The Srraxre OF TIHE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Mu. SPEAKER: I am transmitting herewith a letter of the 
Chief of Engineers, dated January 7, 1925, inclosing a report by the 
Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska on a survey, including plans 
and estimates of cost, for the construction of a Government dock or 
wharf at Juneau, Alaska, for the joint use of the various Government 
services operating vessels in Alaskan waters. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jons W, WEEKS, 
Secretary of War. 


Orrics OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, January 7, 1925. 
Subject: Report on survey and estimates for a Government dock at 
Juneau, Alaska. 
To: The Secretary of War. 

1. There is submitted herewith for transmission to Congress, as 
authorized by the War Department appropriation act approved March 
2, 1923, a report by the Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska on 
a survey, including plans and estimates of cost, for the construction 
of a Government dock at Juneau, Alaska, for the joint use of tho 
various Government services operating vessels in Alaskan waters. 

2. The plan proposed will apparently provide sufficient wharf space 
for all immediate and reasonably prospective needs of the Government 
in this harbor. While the use by the Government of a portion of an 
existing private wharf, jointly with the owner thereof, as an ap- 
proach to the proposed Government wharf is not an Ideal arrangement, 
it has been explained by the board that to construct a separate ap- 
proach will more than double the cost of the wharf, and that the uso 
of the private wharf by its owner will not be so extensive as to 
embarrass the United States for many years, if ever. A plan showing 
within green lines the portion of the private wharf which Is to be 
deeded to the Government has been added to the report. 

3. The project outlined in the accompanying report will, it is be- 
lieved, provide the necessary wharfing space for Government vessels 
with the minimum expenditure of Federal funds, and I accordingly 
recommend the adoption of the project as recommended by the presi- 
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dent of the Alaska Road Commission. It is recommended that the 
name “wharf” be used for the structure instead of “ dock,” as being 
more in conformity with the usual nomenclature. 
H. TAYLOR, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 
RECORT ON Sunvzx AND ESTIMATES FOR A GOVERNMENT DOCK AT 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 
SYLLABUS 

The Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska submits plans and esti- 
mates for the construction of a Government dock at Juneau, Alaska, 
for the joint usc of the various Government services operating vessels 
in Alaskan waters, at a total cost to the United States of $22,500 for 
construction. 

“War DEPARTMENT, 
“BOARD or ROAD COMMISSIONERS FOR ALASKA, 
“Juneau, Alaska, July 10, 1924. 
“Subject: Survey, plans, and estimates for a Government dock at 
Juneau, Alaska. 
“To: The Secretary of War (through the chief of Engineers, United 
State Army, Washington, D. C.). 

“1. The appropriation act for the support of the War Department 
for the fiscal year 1924, approved March 2, 1923, contains the follow- 
ing language following the Item for the support of the activities of 
the Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska: 

For cost of survey and preparation of plans and estimates for a 
Government dock at Juneau, Alaska, $600.’ 

“The Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska was accordingly 
charged with the duty of preparing this report, by first indorsement, 
office of the Chief of Engineers, dated March 17, 1923. 

“2. No work of improvement has been done by the United States 
at Juneau Harbor, Alaska, nor are there any landing facilities owned 
by the United States. Juneau, being the capital of the Territory of 
Alaska, is the headquarters for the territorial activities of a great 
many Federal bureaus, a number of which operate floating craft in 
Alaskan waters. These craft generally utilize commercial wharves, 
in some cases without charge and In others by payment of rental. In 
any case, the Government craft must move when space is required 
by commercial boats. Juneau commerce is growing, which will make 
it increasingly difficult for Government boats to find suitable space 
at commercial wharyes, 

“3. Juneau Harbor is located at the northern end of Gastineau 
Channel. The harbor is landlocked and, under nearly all conditions 
of weather, provides safe docking for vessels. The docks in the 
locality are all timber-pile structures, treated Douglas-fir piles being 
used on account of the Teredo prevalent in these waters, and 
very little damage is suffered by such types of construction from pre- 
valling natural conditions. The harbor is open the year round; prac- 
tically no ice forms in the harbor, The range of tide is 18 feet, 

“4, A questionnaire was sent to all Federal bureaus or services 
operating floating craft in Alaskan waters, or that might make use 
of docking facilities at Juneau, to determine the extent of such opera- 
tions, the cost thereof, and the saving, if any, should a Government 
dock be provided.” 

It is believed that the legislation recommended will be beneficial to 
the public service, and in the long run in the interest of sound 
economy, 

FEDERAL RESERVE PENSION FUND 


The bill (S. 8657) to incorporate the Federal reserve pension 
fund, to define its functions, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 


©. T. KITCHEN 


The bill (H. R. 2209) for the relief of C. T. Kitchen was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Texas if 
this was a private airplane, or operated privately. What 
obligation is there on the Government to pay for the injury? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. This was a Government-operated plane. 
There were two of those cases, and in this one the party was 
held to be in the place where he was entitled by law to be, and 
the Government operator was negligent. The injury was 
caused exclusively by the negligence of the Federal employee. 

Mr. KING. I have not had time to look at the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what the Secretary of War says in 
relation to the matter: 


In accordance with the established practice of the department, I with- 
hold any recommendation as to the action to be taken by Congress on 
the proposed bill. However, tf Congress in its wisdom decides to take 
favorable action upon this bill, consideration should be given to the 
fact that the proposed appropriation of $5,000 to Mr. Kitchen is, in 
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my opinion, rather excessive in vlew of the statement of his physician, 
included in the board proceedings, which shows that the Injuries sus- 
tained were more or less superficial and that he was in the hospital 
less than a month. It is thought that a fair and just recompensation 
wouhl be the amount of Mr. Kitchen's hospital and medical bills plus 
a sum equal to his salary during the time he was Incapacitatea. 


Mr. MAYFIELD. That was done and the amount was re- 
duced to $1,500. 

Mr. SMOOT. His medical attention for one month cost 
81.500? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. No; not the medical attention alone, but 
that together with compensation for the loss of time and his 
injuries. 

Mr. SMOOT. The loss of time was for one month and his 
medical attention was for that period. I am only reading what 
the Secretary of War says in relation to the matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. How serious was his injury? 

Mr. SMOOT. He was net injured seriously at all. Ile was 
in the hospital about a month and then went back to work. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkunsas. Why was he in the hospital 


`| for a month if he was not injured? 


Mr. SMOOT. He was injured, but not seriously. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. The House committee and the Senate com- 
mittee both investigated this matter, and I read briefly from 
the report of the Senate committee: 


Claimant is a man 42 years of age, with a wife and nine children, 
the youngest being only a little more than 6 months old. He has no 
trade or profession and Is compelled to rely upon day labor for a livelli- 
hood. Prior to the time he was injured, Mr. Kitchen had been accus- 
tomed to earn from $25 to $30 a week, and in some instances more. 
Since bis injury his earning capacity has been much impaired, and he 
has been able to earn very little and has been unable to get employment 
very often at any light work which he might be able to perform. 


Mr. SMOOT. Then $1,500 is not enough. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would like to ask the Senator from Texas 
if this $1,500 settles the whole claim with the man? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. It does. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I notice also a statement as 
of date October 19, 1925, as follows: 

The patient naturally has suffered a great deal of pain and loss of 
blood and was naturally unable to work for a long period of time. I 
do not think that bis earning capacity has been reduced by reason of 
this injury. 


I would not think that an allowance of $1,500, under those 
circumstances, was excessive. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if that report be true, it is not enough. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

R. E. NEUMANN 

The bil (H. R. 2210) for the relief of R. E. Neumann and 
wife was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES PILES 

The bill (S. 3816) for the relief of James Piles was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That bill was reported adversely. 

Mr. KING. I move that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ERNEST F. CHURCH 

The bill (H. R. 616) for the relief of Ernest F. Church was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

J. B. ELLIOTT 

The bill (H. R. 7027) for the relief of J. B. Elliott was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to see what the report says about the 
bill; $470.61 seems to be quite a price for opening the door of 
a safe. 

Mr. KING. The Government has to pay it. It is not much. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over, until I can look it up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

CLAIMS OF FLATHEAD INDIANS 

The bill (S. 3107) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Flathead Tribe or Nation of Indians of 
Montana may have against the United States, and for otier 
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purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature which the 
Flathead Tribe or Nation of Indians of Montana may have against 
the United States, which have not heretofore been determined by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, may be submitted to the Court of 
Claims for determination of the amount, if any, due said Indians from 
the United States under any treaty or agreement or law of Congress, 
or for the misappropriation of the property or funds of said Indians, 
or for the failure of the United States to administer the same in con- 
formity with any treaty or agreement with the said Indians: Provided, 
That if in any claim submitted hereunder a treaty or an agreement 
with the Indians be Involved, and it be shown that the same has been 
amended or superseded by, an act or acts of Congress, the court shall 
have authority to determine whether such act or acts have violated any 
property right of the claimants, and, if so, to render judgment for the 
damages resulting therefrom; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon said Court of Claims, with the right to appenl to the Supreme 
Court of the United States by elther party, to hear and determine all 
legal and equitable claims of whatsoeyer nature which said Indlans 
may have against the United States; it being the intent of this act 
to allow the said Court of Claims full and complete authority to adjust 
and determine all claims submitted hereunder so that the rights, legal 
and equitable, both of the United States and of raid Indians may be 
fully considered and determined and to render judgment thereon 
accordingly. 

Sec. 2, Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall be forever barred unless suit be instituted or 
petition filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims within five 
years from the date of approval of this act, and such suit shall make 
the Flathead Tribe or Nation of Indians of Montana party plaintiff 
and the United States party defendant. ‘The petition shall be verified 
by the attorney or attorneys employed to prosecute such claim or 
claims under contract with the said Flathead Tribe or Nation of In- 
dians of Montana, approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
the Secretary of the Interior; and said contract shall be executed in 
their behalf by a committce chosen by them under the direction and 
approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of 
the Interior. Official letters, papers, documents, and records, or cer- 
tified copies thereof, may be used in evidence, and the departments of 
the Government shall give access to the attorney or attorneys of said 
Indian tribes or nation to such treaties, papers, correspondence, or records 
as may be needed by the attorney or attorneys of said tribe or nation. 

Src. 8. That if any claim or claims be submitted to said court, it 
shall determine the rights of the parties thereto, notwithstanding lapse 
of time or statutes of Iimitation, and any payment which may have 
been made by the United States upon any claim so submitted shall not 
be pleaded as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as a set-off in any 
suit and the United States shall be allowed credit subsequent to the 
date of any law, treaty, or agreement under which the claims arise 
for any sum or sums heretofore paid or expended for the benefit of said 
Indians, ff legally chargeable against that claim. — 

Sue. 4. That if It be determined by the court that the United States, 
in violation of the terms and provisions of any law, treaty, or agree- 
ment, has unlawfully appropriated or disposed of any money or other 
property belonging to the Indians, damages therefor shall be confined 
to the value of the money or other property at the time of such appro- 
priation or disposal, together with interest thereon at 5 per cent 
per annum from the date thereof; and with reference to all claims 
which may be the subject matter of the suits herein authorized the 
decree of the court shall be in full settlement of all damages, if any, 
committed by the Government of the United States and shall annul 
und cancel all claim, right, and title of the sald Flathead Tribe or 
Nation of Indians in and to such money or other property. 

Sue. 5. That upon the final determination of any sult instituted under 
this act, the Court of Claims shall decree such amount or amounts as 
it may find reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys so em- 
ployed by said Flathead Tribe or Nation of Indians for the services 
and expenses of sald attorneys rendered or incurred subsequent to the 
date of approval of this act: Provided, That in no case shall the 
aggregate amounts deerecd by said Court of Claims for fees be in 
excess of the amount or amounts stipulated in the contract of cm- 
ployment, or In excess of a sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount 
of recovery against the United States. 

Sec. 6. The Court of Claims shall have full authority by proper or- 
ders and process to bring in and make parties to such suit any other 
tribe or band of Indlans deemed by it necessary or proper to the final 
determination of the matters in controversy. 

Sec. 7. A copy of the petition shall, in such case, be served upon 
the Attorney General of the United States, and he, or some attorney 
from the Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby 
directed to appear and defend the interests of the United States in 
tuch case. 

Sec. 8. The proceeds of all amounts, if any, recovered for said Indi- 
ans shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Indians decreed by said court to be entitled thereto, and 
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shall draw Interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from the date 
of the Judgment or decree. The costs incurred in any suit hereunder 
shall be taxed against the losing party; if against the United States 
such cost shall be Included in the amount of the judgment or decree, 
and if against sald Indians shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury out of the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Suc. 9. That any and all provisions of an act for the relief of cer- 
tain nations or tribes of Indians in Montana, Idaho, and Washington, 
approved March 13, 1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 2), in so far only as such 
provisions are applicable to the Flathead Nation or Tribe of Indians, 
be, and they hereby are, repealed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ESTATE OF FLORENCE MARTIN, DECEASED 


The bill (S. 3879) for the relief of W. T. Murray, adminis- 
trator of the estate of Florence Martin, deceased, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the word “ appro- 
priated,” to insert the words “in full settlement aguinst the 
Government,” so as to make the bill read: 


Ne it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment, to W. T, Murray, administrator of the estate of Florence Martin, 
the sum of $5,000 as compensation for the death of said Florence Mar- 
tin, caused by the reckless, careless, and unlawful operation of an auto- 
mobile truck of the United States Army, driven by Corp. Rudolph 
Brooks, on the Sth day of October, 1920. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I notice that in a former report 
the amount was stated at $2,500. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, KING. I yield. 

Mr. TYSON. That is a mistake. This claim and the one 
next on the calendar are yery much the same, and there was a 
mix-up in the printing of the report, The Senator from Missis- 
sippi made the report in this case, in which the amount was 
stated as $2,500, but there was a mistake in the printing of the 
report. The Senator from Mississippi is here, and if the Sen- 
ator from Utah desires a further explanation, I will ask the 
Senator from Mississippi to make the explanation. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF MYRTLE VAN HOOSER, DECEASED 


The bill (8. 3880) for the relief of Mollie Van Hooser, ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of Myrtle Van Hooser, deceased, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 1, line 5, after the word “ appro- 
priated,” to insert the words “In full settlement against the 
Government,” and on line 7 to strike out “$5.000” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “ $2,500,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in full settlement against the 
Government, to Mollie Van Wooser, administratrix of the estate of 
Myrtle Van Hooser, the sum of $2,500 as compensation for the death 
of said Myrtle Van Hooser, caused by the reckless, careless, and 
unlawful operation of an automobile truck of the United States 
Army, driven by Corpl. Rudolph Brooks on the 8th day of October, 1920, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I wouid like to ask some mem- 
ber of the Military Affairs Committee, in view of the large 
number of cases that are coming before the Claims Committee 
and before Congress to pay for damages caused by injuries to 
or the killing of individuals by those driving Army trucks 
and operating Army airplanes, whether the War Department 
is adopting any means or has adopted any means to avoid such 
accidents, and to punish the individuals who cause the acci- 
dents and the deaths of individuals. I remember at the last 
session of Congress and the session before a multitude of 
eases in which we were called upon to pay large sums be- 
cause of the negligence, in some instances the alleged criminal 
and willful negligence, of employees of the Government. ‘There 
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ought to be some steps taken by the War Department and | 
the Post Office Department, it seems to me, to discipline those | 


men and to compel them to respond in damages. 

I think that where appropriation is made the Government 
ought to bring suit against those persons to recover that which 
the Government has been compelled to pay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah whether he knows why it is that the War 
Department expresses no opinion with respect to claims like 
this one, whereas the Navy Department and the Post Office 
Department do. Does the Senator know any reason for that? 

Mr. KING. I am unable to answer the question of the 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it a time-honored policy of the War 
Department to express no opinion with respect to any of these 
claims? 

Mr. KING. I do not understand why they do not. It would 
seem to me that those who.make the investigation ought to 
make a full report, and ought to express an opinion one way 
or the other. If they think the claim is unjust, they ought 
to so state, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that, so 
far as my experience enables me to judge, a report is made 
sooner or later on every bill sent to the War Department by a 
committee with a request for information. 

Mr. KING. But there is no recommendation. 
the Senator from Missouri is complaining about. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I say to the Senator from Wyoming 
that in this particular instance, Order of Business 754, the 
War Department does not make a recommendation, and the 
same applies to a number of bills. 

Mr. WARREN. But they have not filed a report stating 
what they would do. There may be bills sent there that belong 
to other departments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor from Missonri yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have observed that if it is 
not the uniform custom, it is the frequent practice of the 
Secretary of War in the reporting of such bills to, refrain from 
expressing an opinion. Ile sometimes states “I have no objec- 
tion to the legislation,” and at other times he makes use of the 
expression contained in this report. It is quite common, if 
not the uniform practice. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This morning we had Order of Business 
747, wherein the War Department said “in accordance with 
its custom” it made no recommendation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think it is the custom not 
to make recommendations in such cases. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Whereas the Navy Department does make 
recommendations. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The War Department states 
the facts and leaves the committee to determine their effect. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I just want to 
say a word in regard to the reckless driving of official cars. 
I doubt if there is anyone within the sound of my voice 
who has not frequently observed the recklessness with which 
official cars are driven. It seems that the drivers of these 
cars have no regard Whatever for trafie rules in the city of 
Washington or outside of it. I believe that the War Depart- 
ment ought to take special cognizance of what is going on 
and of what is known to every one of us who travel upon the 
streets or roads of the country. 

At the same time I wish to call attention to the fact that 
Members of Congress themselves are not careful regarding the 
traffic rules. They should pay greater attention to the traffic 
rules and regulations and be more considerate of the rights 
of others. The same remark might well be applied to the 
drivers of diplomatic cars in the city and in the vicinity of 
the city. 

It seems to me that we who are attempting to make laws 
for the Government of the country ought to feel ourselves 
called upon at least to obey those laws, and when we estab- 
lish a tribunal to fix traffic regulations we should be just as 
insistent upon observing them ourselves as that others shall 
observe them. I certainly hope that this may be borne in 
mind by Members of Congress, by the representatives of the 
Diplomatic Service, and that the War and Post Office Depart- 
ments may see to it that their vehicles are driven in obedi- 
ence to the laws and regulations governing traffic. There is 
no reason in the world, it seems to me, why bills should be 
constantly coming here for the payment of damages which 
can only be justified upon the theory that there was reckless 
driving. 


That is what 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, what the Senator from 


New Mexico has said is very significant. It is a startling 
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fact that last year in the Unten States 25,000 persons were 
killed by automobiles and 700,000 known accidents occurred 
where persons were injured. It is true that the Post Office 
Department trucks and other official trucks in our cities are 
juggernants; they are destroying people. I think attention 


| should be called and the widest possible publicity given to the 


importance of the remarks made by the Senator from New 
Mexico, So far as the pending bill is concerned, I hope it may 
pass, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 8342) to remove the clouds from the title of the 
Verde River irrigation and power district to its approved 
rights of way for reservoirs and canals and extend the time 
for construction of its project, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9504) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid fhe States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proyed July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ODDID. Mr. President, this bill is of grent importance 
and should be passed. Howeyer, I am endeavoring to collect 
some important data that will not be available for several days, 
and I therefore ask that the bill may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


TH, MICHAELSEN 


The bill (S. 970) for the relief of Th. Michaelsen was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Th. Michaelsen, of Mard, near Arendal, Norway, 
the sum of $5,000, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, as compensation for the loss of the use of his right leg, 
sustained while rendering assistance as a member of the crew of 
the Norwegian steamship Lillemor in saying 43 ont of a crew of 52 on 
the American steamship Lewis Luckenbach, torpedoed off the north 
coast of France on the night of October 11, 1917, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


| ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
RETURN OF CATTLE DUTY FREE 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 148) extending the time dur- 
ing which cattle which have crossed the boundary line into 
foreign countries may be returned duty free was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I would like to have an ex- 
planation of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can state to the Senator the purpose of the 
bill in a very few words. During the drought in New Mexico 
the cattle were starving to death. Included in that number 
were a great number of cattle belonging to private individuals. 
Those cattle had to be taken into Mexico in order to be kept 
alive, in order that they might be fed there during the drought. 
The joint resolution merely authorizes their return from Mex- 
ico to the United States without the payment of duty. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Government pay the cost of trans- 
portation? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not cost the Government a cent. The 
owners of the cattle bring them over from Mexico into the 
United States to graze them in the United States since the 
emergency has passed. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FLATHEAD TRIBE OF INDIANS, MONTANA 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I moye a reconsideration 
of the vote by which the Senate just passed the bill (S. 3107) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, ex- 
amine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which 
the Flathead Tribe or nation of Indians of Montana may have 
against the United States, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bincuam in the chair). 
The Senator from Missouri moves a reconsideration of the vote 
by which Senate bill 3107 was passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not know at the time the bill passed 
that the Secretary of the Interior had opposed the bill, and 
while I haye no objection to it I think we should have an 
explanation from the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
when he is here, I have no doubt he could explain it if given 
un opportunity to do so. 
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Mr, LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, may I say just a few 
words to the Senator before action is taken? A number of these 
jurisdictional bills coming before the Committee on Indian 
Affuirs have a report from the Secretary of the Interior which 
states that the bill is not recommended because it is not in 
conformity with the financial program of the President. It has 
been the policy of the Committee on Indian Affairs thus far to 
report these jurisdictional bills notwithstanding an adverse 
recommendation based upon that ground. There is no question 

aised, as the Senator will discover if he reads the report of 

the department, with regard to the merits of the claim. Many 
other jurisdictional bills of a similar character haye been 
passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know they have, and I asked the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kına] whether the jurisdictional bills 
generally that were under consideration by his committee in- 
cluded a jurisdictional bill like this and he advised me that they 
did not. Therefore I assumed that this jurisdiction bill was 
different from the other jurisdictional bills we have been 
passing. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, may I say that if that is the 
case I am not aware of it. I am particularly interested in 
knowing how this bill differs from the ordinary jurisdictional 
bills we have been passing. While I am speaking of this matter 
I want to advert to the objection urged to the bill, namely, that 
it does not comport with the financial policy of the President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection to the bill on that 
score, 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to say a word on the point that the 
bill does not comport with the financial policy of the President. 
It will be seen that the bill merely authorizes the Flathead 
Tribe of Indians to sue the United States in the Court of 
Claims upon certain claims which they assert against the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. They say—whether true or not 
is entirely unimportant for the present case—that certain 
treaties entered into between the United States and the Flat- 
head Tribe of Indians haye been disregarded by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and that they have been damaged 
thereby. For years they have been muking this contention. 
They say they have been mistreated by the Government of the 
United States, that their solemn contracts and treaties have 
been violated by the Government of the United States. Natu- 
rally this breeds a feeling of hostility and of disfavor toward 
the Government of the United States. We say to them by this 
bill, “ Well, if you claim so, we will give you an opportunity to 
go into court and have the court decide the question.” 

Either they are right about the matter or they are wrong 
about the matter. If they are wrong about the matter, and 
the court so adjudicates, of course the United States will owe 
them nothing, and the financial policy of the President of the 
United States can not be interfered with. But suppose they 
are right about the matter and the court adjudicates that their 
contention is correct, and that the Government of the United 

-States has violated its treaty with them, and that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States owes them some money. For 
Heaven's sake, why should the financial policy of the Presi- 
dent stand in the way of the Government paying its 
honest debts? I might say that it is against my financial 
policy for me to pay my debts, but that would not be a yery 
good reason why a court should not be established in which 
anyone who claims that I owe him should have opportunity to 
establish his claim and enforce it against me if he can. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Apparently the Secretary does 
not base his opposition to the bill on that ground in this case. 
He concludes his report as follows: 


The Flathead Indians entered into a contract with an attorney to 
represent them and file a petition, which contract was approved by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior on 
June 6, 1924. Neither the Indians nor their attorneys have submitted 
any evidence or made any showing as to the necessity for a separate 
jurisdictional act. Therefore it is believed that the bill should not be 
favorably considered. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget hag advised that this 
report is not in conflict with the financial program of the President. 


He bases his opposition apparently upon other grounds. 

Mr, WALSH. The agreement has been entered into and the 
attorneys employed to prosecute the suits Whenever this bill is 
passed. We are now seeking to pass the bill so they may 
proceed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Apparently they have not sub- 
mitted any facts showing the necessity for a separate jurisdic- 
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tional act. The Secretary states that other acts which we have 
passed apparently covered these Indians, but they did not ap- 
pear under those acts. I have not had time to read all the 
letter from the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that, 
the motion to reconsider being objected to, it is not in order 
at this time. The Senator from Missouri may enter notice of 
his intention to make the motion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I explain one matter alluded 
to by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Wiertams] and by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa]? The Senator from Mis- 
souri asked me a few moments ago whether this bill was within 
the category of those measures now being considered by the 
committee. I told him it was not. I referred to the committee 
appointed by the Judiciary Committee and the Committee on 
Claims to consider whether or not we should permit the Govern- 
ment to be sued for tort. I had that in mind and it was that 
committee to which I referred. 


JOHN H. RHINELANDER 


The bill (S. 2524) for the relief of John H. Rhinelander was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


LESLIE WARNICK BRENNAN 


The bill (H. R. 2237) for the relief of Leslie Warnick Bren- 
nan was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to make an ex- 
planation of the bill, which I can do in a moment, A similar 
bill was thoroughly considered by the Committee on Claims dur- 
ing the last session. I happened to be a member of the com- 
mittee and reported it fayorably, and it was passed by the 
Senate. Now the bill has come over from the House. It has 
been passed by the House and is before the Senate for passage. 

I ask attention to the report, which recommends it for pas- 
sage by the Senate. The facts will be found on page 3 of the 
report very pertinently stated by myself. The bill originally 
appropriated the sum of $16,419.97, which has been cut down to 
$11,000 by the House. The report says: 


This bill appropriates the sum of $10,419.97 for the reimbursement 
of Leslie W. Brennan, of Utica, N. Y., for that amount expended by him 
in taking and distributing motion pictures used by the War Department 
In instructing troops during the World War. It is admitted by Brennan 
that the United States Government never entered into any positive 
contract with him to use his motion pictures and to pay him therefor, 
but the circumstances were such as to make him believe that he is 
equitably entitled to have the expenses incurred by him in taking and 
distributing the pictures made good to him, 

The papers in the case show that Major General Bell and General 
Kennon actually used the pictures, and in an official report, made at 
the request of the War College to The Adjutant General of the United 
States, reported that they were a great help to him; that Assistant 
Secretary F. P. Keppel, who is familiar with Brennan's work, wrote 
the Judge Advocate General that in his opinion a quasl-contract reln- 
tlonship existed between Brennan and the United States Government, 
and that the Government would properly repay Brennan for his work; 
that after examining the documents, etc., in 1920, Assistant Secretary 
Crowell wrote to Senator JAMES W. WADSWORTH, of New York, a letter 
in which he recognizes that the Army had received a benefit from tho 
pictures; and after the acknowledgment of the results accomplished 
by the pictures, and after the examination of the documents, etc., the 
acting adjutant general of New York State wrote to Senator JAMES 
WapswortH on November 1, 1923, that his department had put the 
stamp.of approyal on Brennan’s work and expressed an earnest desire 
that the matter receive the consideration of the Senator. 

It would also appear that Brennan was the originator of the system 
of training troops by the use of motion pictures, and that after incur- 
ring the expense of producing the films and reels of the pictures, 
Brennan, at the suggestion of one of the officials of the War Depart- 
ment, attempted to recoup the expense by selling the pictures to mill- 
tary schools, academies, and colleges, but found that the pictures taken 
by the War Department were being supplicd to them without cost, 
which, of course, made it impossible for him to get back what he had 
expended in that way. 

Attention is especially called to a letter among the papers in the 
case from O. Ellis, of the office of the Chief of Staff of the War 
Department, dated December 15, 1917, to Brennan, in which the 
writer says: “I want to assure you that I appreciate the pioneer work 
you did, and only hope that it may be my pleasure to some day bo 
instrumental in helping you recover the money you put into it.” 

Your committee fs of the opinion that it would be an unconscionable 
thing for the Government to be the beneficlary, to the extent that it 
has been, of Brennan's ideas and exertions and not to repay him the 
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expenses actually Incurred by him In the successful demonstration of 
their yalue to the War Department. We recommend, therefore, that the 
bi do pass without amendment. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maryland 
yield to mc? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. When I asked for an explanation of the bill my 
eye rested upon this statement made by Brigadier General 
Saltzman, of the Sigual Corps 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but General Saltzman 

Mr. KING. Let nie call attention to the statement, if I may. 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator does not want me to do so—— 

Mr. BRUCE. Indeed, I do. y 

Mr. KING. I will wait until he gets through and take my 
own time. General Saltzman states: 

3. From a patriotic standpoint Mr. Brennun's efforts were most 
valuable and deserving; froin a commercial standpoint he took a 
business chance of marketing what he believed to be a new and unique 
system of training soldicrs. He probably did not know that this idea 
had already been used in the Army, nor that the War Department had 
its own machinery for making pictures. Lad he known these two facts 
he might not have had the films made. Many similar cases have oc- 
curred where business men have built airplanes and other military 
apparatus for demonstration and test and for which no compensation 
was paid them, 


Mr. BRUCE. Is the Senator from Utah through? 

Mr. KING. I merely wanted to call the Senator’s attention 
to that statement. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am very much indebted to the Senator for 
culling that statement to my attention. By turning to page 
2 of the report the Senator will find that General Saltzman 
has changed his position about that matter, and the Secretary 
of War, in a letter dated February 4, 1926, writes to the Com- 
mittee on Claims as follows: 


The recommendation of my predecessor, Mr. Weeks, conveyed to Hon. 
ARTHUR Caprer, chairman Committee on Claims, United States Senate, 
dated March 15, 1924, was based upon a report submitted to the Third 
Assistant Secretary of War, dated February 25, 1919, by Brigadier 
General Saltzman, of the Signal Corps. At that time General Saltz- 
man did not believe Mr. Brennan was entitled to compensation. Gen- 
eral Saltzman now believes that Mr. Brennan has a moral right to 
reimbursement for the actual expenses incurred by him. 


I hope that will induce the Senator from Utah to withdraw 
his objection. : 

Mr. KING. I think I will object, Mr. President, I should 
like to look into the matter further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


EXCHANGE OF DETERIORATED AND UNSERVICEABLE AMMUNITION 


The bill (H. R. 9218) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
exchange deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition and com- 
ponents, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. : 

Mr, SMOOT. There is no report on this bill, Mr. President. 

Mr. CAMERON. I desire to say that a Senate bill having the 
same object in yiew was passed by this body several days ago. 
I hope that the House bill may be considered, and I desire to 
move to amend the House bill so as to make it conform to the 
Senate bill. I desire to strike out all after the enacting clause 
in the House bill and insert the Senate bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. To what bill is the Senator from Arizona 
referring? 

Mr. CAMERON. I am referring to Order of Business 761, 
being House bill 9218, the title of which has just been an- 
nounced from the desk. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The House bill has never been referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
a similar bill passed the Senate on May 5, and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] now moves that the bill as it 
passed the Senate on May 5 be substituted for the House bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Are the bills similar in every respect? 

Mr. CAMERON. The changes are not material. The bill 
passed by the Senate was drawn by the War Department. The 
Senate bill has gone over to the House of Representatives. In 
the meantime the House passed a separate bill, and it is now 
desired to amend according to the terms of the Senate bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. In what way does this bill differ from the 
bill as passed by the Senate? 

Mr. CAMERON. There is a difference only as to two or 
three words; there is no substantial difference. The difference 
of langnage does not amount to anything. I desire that the 
House bill shall be amended by the Senate and then passed. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The bill will have to be amended before it 
shall be passed. 

Mr, CAMERON. ‘That is what I am asking to have done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
has moyed to substitute the language of the Senate bill which 
was formerly passed for the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no report on the House bill now on 
the calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The House bill has never been referred 
to the committee. 

Mr. CAMERON. The chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs [Mr. Wapsworrr] asked that the House bill go to 
the calendar the other day when it came over, as a similar 
Senate bill had just been passed. The Senator from New York 
also asked me if I would not look after the bill to-day. 

The two bills are similar, only the wording of the Senate 
bill is slightly different. I desire that the House Dill shall be 
amended so as to conform to the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the House and Senate have both passed similar bills on the 
sume subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will he passed over. 


THE COAL INDUSTRY 


The bill (S. 4177) to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce in coal and to promote the general welfare dependent on 
the nse of coal, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, that is one of the bills in 
which the Senator from Pennsylyania is very greatly interested, 
and he has made a request that it be not considered in his 
absence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hill will be passed over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Obio [Mr. Wrtr1s] will withhold his objection for a moment or 
two; then I shall be satisfied to have him renew it. 

1 am hoping very soon that we shall have this bill before 
the Senate with time enough to give it the consideration it 
deserves. I want to call attention to the fact that this bill has 
been thoroughly considered, first, by the subcommittee, and 
then by the Committee on Edueation and Labor. It is a bill 
which meets the desires of the President as expressed in his 
messages of 1923 and 1925. It is a bill which meets the recom- 
mendations of the Coal Commission, which, after long hear- 
ings, reached certain conclusions regarding the measures which 
should be enacted in order to afford proper control of the coal 
industry. : 

The House has had before it various coal bills and has held 
hearings which have been terminated. As a result of their 
hearings a bill has been reported by the chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House. While 
somewhat different in form, it is identical in spirit, or practi- 
cally so, with the bill now pending before the Senate. 

Last Friday the Secretary of Commerce and the Director of 
the Geological Survey appeared before the House committee 
and testified at some length regarding the provisions which are 
included in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, in order that this matter may be placed before 
the Senate in a way which will be instructive, helpful, and 
illuminating, I ask permission to have inserted in the body of 
the Recorp at this point a report from the United States Daily 
of May 15. This is substantially a verbatim report of what 
the Secretary of Commerce said before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House on May 15. I ask 
that it may be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have no objection to the insertion of the 
matter in the Recorp, but I object to the bill for the reasons 
stated. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection has been made to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not understand that the Senator 
from Ohio objects to the insertion in the Recorp of the mate- 
rial to which I have referred. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not. 

Mr. COPELAND. In conclusion, Mr. President, I am hoping 
that within a few days time may be found when this bill 
may be considered at length by the Senate, in order that the 
people of this country may be given the relief to which they 
are entitled. It is not right that there should be any starva- 
tion or any freezing or suffering by reason of a shortage of 
coal, and we believe that the passage of this measure will 
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provide legislation to prevent the embarrassment and suffering | Neve Congress would be well Justified in suspending any legislative 


which the country was forced to endure during the past winter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the request for unanimous consent proffered by the Senator 
from New York is that the rule of the Joint Committee on 
Printing requiring extraneous matter to be printed in the 
Appendix shall not apply in this instance and that the matter 
offered may be printed in the body of the Record. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From United States Daily of May 15, 1926] 


Coat. Men Must Win Own PEACE, OFFICIALS CLAIM— SECRETARY 
Hoover Terts House COMMITTEE REGULATORY LEGISLATION ON 
Unceo—Gronce Oris Sr DectaRes PuBLIG OrINIoN WIL, Be 

FINAL CONTROLLING FACTOR IN ALL DISPUTES 


COAL INDUSTRY—ZAILIOADS—MINING—LABOR—ECONOMISTS 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, and George Otis Smith, 
Director of the Geological Survey and a member of the recent United 
States Coal Commission, appeared before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on May 14 to Indorse the principles of 
the pending measures designed to promote peace in the coal industry 
and prevent stoppnge of production with resultant losses to operators, 
Miners, and consumers alike. 

Secretary Hoover sald three steps may be taken by the Congress— 
creation of an emergency mediation board, vesting of authority in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to control coal distribution in emer- 
gencies, and continuous collection of detailed data on all phases of the 
industry. 

INCLUDED IN COPRLAND BILL 

Such steps are contemplated in the Copeland bill favorably reported 
to the Senate a few days ago by the Committee on Education and 
Labor. They also are to be embodied in the bill which is in course of 
preparation by Representative Varker, New York (Rep.), chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, according to 
Mr. Parker. 

“I believe It will be agreed,“ Secretary Hoover sald, “ that the major 
legislative Interest in the coal industry centers around the problem of 
labor relations. There are deeper problems of a healthy industry and 
a contented body of workers, but the point I wish to make at this 
moment is that the principal cause of public anxiety and trouble in 
this industry is the periodic suspension of production with attendant 
unemployment, famine in coal, and consequent profiteering in prices. 


SAYS PRICE DEPENDS ON PEACH 


“The price and ample supplies of coal depend mainly upon peace 
in the industry and full transportation. If there are no strikes and 
no lockonts and car shortages there will be no famines and no ex- 
orbitant prices, because the bituminous industry is highly competitive. 

“Taking the past three years as a whole, the great majority of 
bituminous mine operators have sold their coal at less than cost. 
Some of them made an extra margin during the anthracite strike, but 
they lost heavily both before and since, In the long run, the anthra- 
cite industry must compete with bituminons coal, and substitutes 
such as coke, gas, and oil. In my view this competition with the 
anthracite field will be even more sharp and effective in the future 
than in the past. 

SEES PROTECTION FoR PUBLIC 

“My own belief is that, given continuous production, the public is 
amply protected by competitive processes. The settlement in the 
industry of such relations between employers and employees from which 
continuous production wouid be reasonably assured would at least 
solve the immediate public interest. 

“There are certain differences between the anthracite and bitumi- 
nous industries in labor relationships,” continued Mr. Hooyer, point- 
ing out that the former is more stable in its production and em- 
ploymernt—outside of suspensions—than the latter; that it is located 
in one State, Pennsylvania, and that even during a stoppage, while 
the inconvenience was great, there was little or no jeopardy to life 
or essential service, 


PREDICTS EXTENDED PEACE 


As a result of agreements ending the recent anthracite strike, which 
he declared “a longer step toward substantial peace in the Industry 
than has been taken in many years,” Secretary Hoover asserted 
that the probability of similar emergencies in the anthracite field for 
many years 18 slight. 

Our major interest must be the bituminous industry,“ he asserted. 
“Tf the unionized section of that industry could set up its own 
mediation board in the same terms as tbe anthracite industry, I be- 


action, 

“Tf, however, we are to have periodic strikes or lockouts with their 
accompanying coal famines and profiteerings, the public does need 
protection on these occasions. I do not belicve that anything in the 
nature of compulsory arbitration is a remedy for failure of industrial 
relations; no one can compel either employee or employer, 

LLS OUTSIDE AGENCIES BEST 

“The only thing that we have discovered that helps in such situ- 
ations is mediation by some outside agency, and most conl suspensions 
have been brought to an end sooner or later by such mediation: 

“Every bituminous dispute of importance in recent years has ulti- 
mately been thrust up to the President for some action. It is im- 
possible for the President himself to carry on such negotiations suc- 
cessfully. He must delegate action to somebody. The National 


5 | Coal Commission has recommended, and the President has asked that 
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he should be given authority to appoint, a mediation board in such 
emergencies as are likely to bring about nation-wide suffering. 

“I beleve it desirable that such a mediation board should not be 
permanent, but of emergency order, as it is best to bring new minds 
and new men on the scene in such emergencies, 

FULL DATA REQUIRED 


“Tn order that it may function promptly and efficiently, it must be 
armed with the basic economic facts as to the industry. They can 
not be collected in an emergency—there should, therefore, be con- 
tinuous collection and publication of fundamental statistics upon pro- 
duction, distribution, stocks, consumption, wages, and ayerage prices. 
If the industry could furnish those facts regularly and reliably, of its 
own volition, it would be better that it do so than to put the Govern- 
ment to the expense. 

“If the mediation board fails to secure solution, and the suspension 
is widespread enough, then the emergency of famine inevitably follows. 
In most of our great bituminous suspensions, hitherto, supplies have 
degenerated to the point where public utilities and other essential 
services have become endangered, 

REFERS TO NONUNION MINING 


“There has always been a considerable portion of nonunion produc- 
tion of bituminous conl. Out of this production the public services of 
the country can be protected by a careful distribution of the supplies 
available. Therefore it seems to me that it is desirable to arm the 
Government, through the Interstate Commerce Commission, with power 
to control distribution during the emergencies.” 

Such legislation, with provision for the collection of fundamental 
statistics of the Industry, would not be regulatory, according to Mr. 
Hoover, and would come into action only in failure to maintain produc- 
tion. Such measures also, he continued, could not he expected to 
operate as cures for the fundamental ils of the bituminous Industry, 
which he summarized as follows: 


SEES OVEREXPANSION 


1. There are about 9,000 different mines in about 90 different dis- 
tricts, probably about 5,000 operators having a total production ca- 
pacity of 900,000,000 annual tons agalnst a maximum requirement of 
a rate of 600,000,000 tons annually. There are about 620,000,000 men 
employed in the industry or about 200,000 more than would be neces- 
sary If the required portion of the mines were employed to their utmost 
capacity. 

War stimulation, economies in the use of coal, increasing capacity of 
nonunion fields, greater profits during coal shortages following strikes, 
lockouts, the effect of the antitrust laws and the periodical car short- 
ages have all contributed their share of the overexpansion, he asserted. 

2. The industry is, to some degree, seasonal In demand and, there- 
fore, in production, 


PART TIME DECLARED RESULT 


“The net result of all this is that we have part-time operation of 
too many mines,“ said Mr. Hoover, “and the final consequence that 
most workers, especially in the commercial mines, are only employed 
part time, and while the daily wage is usually high, it does not for some 
fraction of their number, constitute even a decent annual living. 

“The bituminous industry is, in long view, a losing business in the 
periods between famines; and no unprofitable industry can give satis- 
faction either to consumer, worker, or operator. From all these causes 
arise most of our labor friction.” 

Increased efficiency in methods, absence of car shortages, and the in- 
creasing use of coal for conversion into electricity and other by- 
products, consolidation of some of the mines, and closing of high cost 
mines are working to remedy the fundamental ills. Mr. Hoover as- 
serted: 

SEES GREATER STABILITY 

“The various forces in motion are making for greater stability in the 
industry,” concluded Mr. Hoover. ‘There is no parallel in a competi- 
tive industry such as this with the railways or public utilities, which 
occupy a semimonopoly of some area of market. 
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“Regulation of prices, profits, the right to produce, or wages would 
not secure cheaper coal nor would it solve the major questions of labor 
relations; it would result in a score of worse Ills. 

“I regard as wise, indeed, the public service corporation which trys 
to win by its polleles the approval of public opinion. And foolish, 
indeed, are the corporations which flout the rights of public opinion. 


CALLS OPINION ALL POWERFUL 


“I might suggest that public opinion has more power than Congress, 
or that the constitutional powers of Congress are strongest when backed 
by public opinion. 

“ Well-informed public opinion must be looked to to keep the peace 
in the coal industry. Public opinion has backed the mine workers’ 
organizations in their long fight for better working and living condi- 
tions, but public opinion does not support the union in the threat of 
using ceonomic force to win its ends. 

“Economic pressure is a polite phrase for an ugly thing. The mine 
workcrs’ method of giving a trouncing to the operators is too often 
giving a clubbing to the ‘public. And by any name you call it the 
process docs violence to the principles of popular government. We 
have just seen economic force in Great Britain carried to the verge of 
eivil war. That long-distance view ought to be enough. 

“I am 100 per cent opposed to any form of Government ownership 
or operation of the coal industry, but I am also no less wholeheartedly 
opposed to the idea that the operation of coål mines is a private busi- 
ness over which the public authorities have no jurisdiction. My con- 
viction is that neither unregulated private operation nor inefficient 
Government operation can be regarded us safe and economic, 

“Two parties have claimed most of the time and raised the loudest 
voices in this committee's hearings. The public interest in the mining 
and marketing of coal deserves first consideration. 

“Why not regard the mining and distribution of coal energy in solid 
form as much a public utility as the making and distribution of elec- 
tricity—energy in its most fluid form? 

“I dismiss Government ownership and operation as a calamity to 
workers, consumers, and Government. What we must hope for is a 
greater vision of leadership in the Industry to the correction of its own 
difficulties.” 

Mn. SMITH DISCUSSHS PROBLEM 


Mr. Smith addressed himself particularly to the fact-finding provisions 
of the proposed legislation. He sketched for the committee the research 
undertaken by the coal commission during its 11 montbs of life, which 
resulted, he said, in a “fairly accurate and absolutely impartial 
picture.” 

Mr. Smith's testimony was as follows: 

“Fact finding must be continuous, not sporadic. When the facts of 
the coal industry are most needed, that is the poorest time to collect 
them. 

“ Misunderstanding and injustice based on misunderstanding are 
promoted by too little—not too much—light, 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
read into the Recorp two newspaper articles relative to the 
objects of the bill which has just gone over upon the objection 
of the Senator froin Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection has been made to 
the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. NEBLY. Mr. President, I am aware of that fact, but 
certain matter has been ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
at the request of the able Senator from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LAND]. The data which be has submitted ought to be illumi- 
nated by the editorial commentaries which I have offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? Without 
objection, the articles offered by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia will be printed in the Recorp following the article pre 
sented by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. NEBLY subsequently said: Mr. President, I arise to con- 
sume five minutes, as I have the right to do under the rule, in 
reading to the Senate the newspaper articles which I have just 
obtained permission to have printed in the Recorp. The first 
of these was written by Mr. Clarence E. Smith, the editor of 
the Fairmont Times. It appeared in the “Good morning” 
column of that paper on the 16th of May, 1926, and is in the 
following language: 

Goon Morntne! 

We have been talking a good deal in this column about keeping 
the Government out of the coal industry. We do not know very 
much about the coal industry; in fact about the only thing we know 
about it is that it should work ont Its own salvation. 

The English strike came along and furnished a fine example of 
what governmental Interference means. It was a well-intended move- 
ment, that royal commission business, but it didn’t work. 

Cusliing’s Survey for last week quotes the following about the in- 
dustry in this country in which a striking comparison is made. Here 
it is: 
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THIS IS COAL 


“1, A coal industry that in spite of natural difficulties Is less over- 
developed than many other basic industries; 

“2, Whose percentage of coul cut by machine is three times that 
of England: 

“3. That produces three to four times as many tons per annum 
per person it employs as do the coal industries of England, France, 
Germany, or Belgium; : 

“4. That is constantly visited by distinguished engineering and op- 
crating forcigners to study Its methods and efficiency ; 

„. That is equipped with the most modern and heavy electrical, 
cutting, loading, conveying, hauling, Loisting, pumping, and ventilating 
devices; 

“6, That is constantly inventing new machines for economical pro- 
duction and for safety, as well as cooperating in improvements in 
combustion ; 

“7, That owns, develops, equips, and timbers mines, hauls miles 
underground, hoists, cleans, sizes, loads, and supervises a ton of 
material for a dollar or two a. ton, including power, supplies, und taxes; 

S. A coal industry that supplies fuel to generate the cheapest 
power resulting in the highest wages on carth and that has con- 
sistently given this Nation the lowest cost supply of coal in the world; 

“Such un industry is efficient in its service on either an absolute or 
© comparative basis and will remain so if let alone to continue and 
improve its excellent self-government, 

“ Relatively—and it is agreed that all is relative—there is no- conl 
problem, 

“Tf we hayo Government interference, the sequence will be regulation 
and strangulation, With royal commissions, governmeut wage nego- 
tiations, subsidies, and the like, the Britis nation has put its good 
right hand into a private machine which it can not operate, and that 
hand is being mangled. We want no such disaster in our country.“ 


The second article, which was written by ex-Senator William 
E. Chilton, of West Virginia, recently appeared in the Charles- 
ton Gazette. It is as follows: 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF COAL 


We wonder what some Congressmen read, to whom they talk, where 
hu ve they been, and what have they been doing that after impressing 
themselves upon a State or a congressional district sufficiently to be 
elected they let themsclves get onto a path of thought that lends them 
to the belief that Government ownership of coal mines might in any 
conditions be helpful. Speaking of single-track minds, that is an in- 
stance of a narrow-gauge one beginning at a way station and running 
up a nonnavigable creek. 

No use to read statistics or history to these birds, To them Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress is history, not allegory. They would “cuss” a 
dictionary because it did not tell what kind of shoe laces Napoleon 
wore or how many sardines there are in a box. They would not know 
the difference between a coal mine and a railroad tunnel, and they 
think that the coal grows back in the ground after it is mined out. 
The fact that we already have 1 officer to every 11 persons makes no 
lasting impression on these Cyrus-minded oligarchs, That there are as 
many different kinds of coal as there are different faces in Congress 
never jars a Govyernment-ownership Congressman. He would try any- 
thing once. It never occurs to him that yearly contracts are made for 
coal and that one experiment at Government control would make more 
law cases thun the Volstend Act. You can't gimlet into his head the 
fact that every coal mine is a problem to itself, that brains and man- 
agement on the ground must solve as each day brings its varying con- 
ditions, He can not seo that Government control for a month would 
disorganize the industry and entail losses that could not be made good. 

No use to point to the Constitution that fails to give the Govern- 
ment power to make pics, run a sawmill, or mine coal. Needless to 
urge that private property ean not be taken for public use without just 
compensation, He will never die happy till he sees generals, colonels, 
captains, and sergeants of a conl mine with privates, cooks, doctors, 
and nurses on parade, 


Mr. COPELAND, Mr. Président, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NEELY. I do. $ 

Mr. COPELAND. Who is the author of this? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senators time has ex- 
pired. } 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
continue for one minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia asks unanimous consent to continue for one minute. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I shall state for the informa- 
tion of the Senator from New York, that the author of the 
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article I have just read is the Hon. William E. Chilton, of 
West Virginia, one of the ablest and best men ever elected to 
membership in this body. 

Mr. COPELAND. He is a most estimable gentleman, but 
was he not defeated for the Senate in West Virginia in 1924? 

Mr. NELY. Unfortunately he was, sir; but he ran 11,000 
votes ahead of his ticket, notwithstanding the fact that he 
was running against my distinguished colleague Senator GOFF, 
‘who was then and still is the ablest Republican statesman in 
West Virginia. But the truth of the matter is that Senator 
Chilton and an innumerable throng of other Democrats who 
were defeated in 1924 would bave been elected if our party 
had not held its national convention and nominated its candl- 
date for President in the Senator's home city, New York. 
Every thoughtful person should haye known in advance that 
nothing but immortality itself could survive such a debacle 
as that known as the New York convention. 

Mr. COPELAND, If you had nominated the Governor of 
the State of New York he would have been elected. 

Mr. NEELY. He would have been defeated by at least 
15,000,000 votes instead of 7,000,000. If his excessively zealous 
friends should confuse another Democratice National Conven- 
tion with his candidacy or blight Democratic prospects by in- 
jecting into the next campaign the irrelevant and fatal issues 
spawned in New York two years ago, it would become ex- 
tremely difficult for us to defeat Mr. Coolidge for a third term. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think we ought to yield 
another minute to the Senator, [Laughter.] 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, if I am to say all that I feel 
like saying about Ney York City for what it did to Democracy 
and Democracy’s prospects for victory in 1924, and if I am to 
assign the reasons why I do not think that the distinguished 
governor to whom the Senator from New York has referred 
should be nominated for President, I shall be obliged to ask 
that my time be extended more than a minute and also more 
than an hour. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, has the Senator finished? 

Mr. NHELY. I have one more paragraph to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's time has ex- 
pired, 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
clude the reading of the article. It contains only one more 
paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. NEELY. 
as follows: 

Then, before they get out a ton of coal at less than $5 a ton at 
the mine, he will want Government ownership of railroads, steel, auto- 
mobiles, wheat, corn, wool, and cotton. As much argument for one 
as the other. <As well freeze as starve. But who ever froze? We 
have just gone through a long, hard winter with strikes and shut- 
downs, and there was plenty of coal. These government-ownership 
fellows have a new way of helping bolsheyism, 


Mr. President, let me add that if there be any serious inten- 
tion to pass this bill or any other bill providing for interference 
with the coal business by the Federal Government, or pro- 
posing to yest some one like Mr. Hoover with Federal au- 
thority to supervise the coal industry, which is already on the 
verge of bankruptcy—if such be the intention of anyone in 
authority, Senators should abandon all hope for an adjourn- 
ment of Congress before the 15th day of November, when, under 
an order previously adopted, we shall take up the impeach- 
ment case of Judge English. Many of us shall debate at length 
the question of Mr. Hooyer's controlling either the coal of the 
Nation or the air of the universe. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, does not the Senator know 
that the Secretary of Commerce can not be kept out of the air? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I know that the Secretary of 
Commerce can not be kept out of the air. But we can prevent 
his taking charge of our coal. When the Federal Government 
goes into the coal business, “the camel's nose will enter the 
tent.“ The next logical step will be to take over all the manu- 
facturing establishments in the State of the distinguished Sen- 
utor from New York, the cotton mills of the South, the wheat 
fields of the North, the cornfields of the West, the silver mines 
in Colorado, and the copper mines in Montana. If this coal 
bill passes we shall be one step nearer to a chaotic, commu- 
nistic state than we have ever been before. 

Mr. BRATTON. I call for the regular order, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has made a splendid speech, but, of course, it does not 
relate to the bill that is before the Senate. Apparently the 
Senator has not read the bill, and it is very evident that the 
gentleman from West Virginia who wrote the article he has 
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read has never read it, because the bill does not contemplate 
taking over the mines for ownership or operation; and the 
only thing in the world that the Secretary of Commerce is to 
do is to get some facts relating to coal mining. All the rest of 
the measure involves matters entirely aside from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Reference is made to the British strike. If the British Gov- 
ernment had adopted some prophylactic treatment, and had. 
made provision against such a situation instead of by the pay- 
ment of an outrageous subsidy to prevent strikes in the last 
few months, if they had enacted constructive legislation, they 
would not have had the trouble they have now. It is to escape 
that sort of thing that the President of the United States and 
others who have given some real study to the bill which is 
contemplated feel that this is wise legislation. 


EXCHANGE OF DETERIORATED AND UNSERVICEABLE AMMUNITION 


Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask to return to Order of 
Business No. 761, being House bill 9218. The Senator from 
Arizona asked that the Senate bill on the same subject which 
has heretofore been passed be substituted for the House bill. I 
withdraw my objection to the consideration of the bill, with 
the amendment which is to be proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. CAMERON. I move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the House bill and to insert in lieu thereof Senate 
bill 3163, which has heretofore been passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 'The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuer Crenx. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 


That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to ex- 
change deterlorated and unserviceable ammunition and components 
thereof for ammunition or components thereof in condition for im- 
mediate use. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War is further authorized, by contract or 
otherwise, to reclaim, by reworking, reconditioning, or otherwise con- 
verting into usable form, either In complete rounds or in serviceable 
components, such deterlorated and unserviceable ammunition and com- 
ponents thereof as it may not be advisable to have so exchanged, and 
to pay either the whole or part of the cost thereof through the ex- 
change of deteriorated and unserviceable components not desired to 
retain, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

Mr. KING. What bill is that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah [Mr, 
Smoor] asks unanimous consent to return to Order of Busi- 
ness No. 761, to which previously he has made objection. He 
withdraws his objection and asks that the bill may be passed 
with an amendment to make it conform to a similar Senate 
bill which has already been passed by the Senate. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8592) to further amend section 125 of the 
national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. President, I note that there is no report 
on either this bill, Order of Business 764, or the next bill, 
Order of Business 765. Unless somebody is prepared to explain 
those bills I think they ought to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the bills by unanimous consent were sent to the calendar and 
not referred to committees, because they were identical with 
Senate bills. 

Mr, WILLIS. With what Senate bills? Will some one 
explain that? I want some information from some quarter 
before we act on these bills, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I desire to ask 
how these bills came to be on the calendar unless there is a 
Senate bill of the same nature which has been favorably re- 
ported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
when the bills came oyer from the House the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wapsworty] asked that the bills be sent 
directly to the calendar instead of to his committee, in view of 
the fact that they were identical with Senate bills, 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Senate bills that had been re- 


ported? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That hud been passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, that had been passed. 


Very well, 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, that explanation is correct. 
I was going to make it myself. 

The bill (H. R. 5223) to authorize disbursing officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to designate deputies was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr, WILLIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


RECORDS OF INDIAN AGENCY AT MUSKOGEE, OKLA, 


The bill (S. 3692) authorizing an appropriation for recopy- 
ing, rebinding, and otherwise preserving valuable old records 
of office of Indian agency at Muskogee, Okla., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this bill asks that the Govern- 
ment shall pay for the recopying of the records of these five 
tribes, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I 
think I can make an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. KING. The thought I had in mind was that these 
tribes haye large funds; they are very wealthy tribes, and 
the records evidently are needed to protect their titles. It 
would seem to me that if the records ought to be preserved 
the tribal funds ought to be used for that purpose. 

Mr, ASHURST. That apparently is true. I happen to be 
about the only member of the Indian Affairs Committee pres- 
ent now who was present when the bill was considered, 

When the allotment took place, hundreds, yes, even thou- 
sands of titles were deraigned from certain muniments. These 
enrollment records are becoming frayed, lost, and misplaced. 
The title to possibly 150,000 or 200,000 different tracts of land 
depends upon these particular muniments. It does seem to me 
that the Government ought to preserve those original muni- 
ments and copy them so that they will not be lost, frayed, or 
misplaced. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, why is not the cost of doing 
that taken out of the Indian funds? Appropriations of this 
character are generally payable from the Indian funds. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to sec that the title is deraigned from the Government. 
It is not the business of the taxpayer to supply records in the 
county recorder’s office, where the records are becoming lost, mis- 
placed, or worn out. It is the business of the county, not the 
taxpayer, to replace the records, it seems to me. I haye no 
interest in if. I happened to be present when the bill came up 
in the Indian Affairs Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The information must be located somewhere. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it go over until the chairman of the 
committee comes back. I have no interest in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 4182) to amend section 1 of the act of June 7, 
1924, entitled “An act for the relief of settlers and town-site 
occupants of certain lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reser- 
vation, in Nevada, and for other purposes,” was announced as 
next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


ADDITIONS TO ABSAROKER AND GALLATIN NATIONAL FORESTS AND 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 

The bill (S. 3791) to make additions to the Absarokee and 
Gallatin National Forests and the Yellowstone National Park, 
and to improve and extend the winter feed facilities of the elk, 
antelope, and other game animals of Yellowstone National 
Park and adjacent lund, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am advised by my colleague 
that that bill was passed a few days ago by unanimous consent, 

Mr. SMOOT. It was the House bill that was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the bill passed a few days ago was the Ifouse bill. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘Then I ask that this bill be indefinitely post- 


poned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the indefi- 
nite postponement of Senate bill 3791. 

The motion to postpone indefinitely was agreed to. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 8714) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to equitably adjust disputes and claims of settlers and 
others against the United States and between each other aris- 
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ing from incomplete or faulty survey in township 19 south, 
range 26 east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake County, in the Stute 
of Florida, wus announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was wondering whether the 
Senators from Florida were interested in or desired the pussage 
of that bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4152) to authorize ofl and gas mining leases upon 
unallotted lands within Executive order Indian reservations, 
and for other purposes, was nnnounced ds next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I am not opposed to this 
measure, but it can not be discussed under the present order of 
procedure. In order that we may have more time in which to 
discuss it, I shall object to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

RIVERSIDE CONTRACTING CO. 

The bill (S. 2474) for the relief of the Riverside Contracting 
Co. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let some explanation be made of that bill, Mr. 
President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I will ask what bill that is. I 
was called from the Chamber for a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is Senate bill 2474, for 
the relief of the Riverside Contracting Co. 

Mr. BRUCE. All right. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
poue proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to adjust and settle the claim 
of the Riverside Contracting Co. in the amount of $15,052 for damages 
sustained by said company as a result of a collision on March 9, 1919, 
of the steamship Munalbro with a pier being constructed by the said 
company for the city of New York, and to certify the same to Congress. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MINTA GOIKE g 

The bill (S. 2390) for the relief of Minta Goike was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Minta Goike, from any funds 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100, expenses Incurred by her 
in going from Memphis, Tenn., to Jefferson*Rarracks, St. Louis, Mo., 
and returning, for the purpose of having her son, Sergt. Bruce L. 
Crossley, properly buried. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

AVIATION FIELD NEAR YUMA, ARIZ. 


The bill (H. R. 7911) to authorize the exchange of certain 
public lands and the establishment of an aviation field near 
Xuma, Ariz., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I should like to have that 
bill go over temporarily. I have sent out for another bill. A 
similar bill passed the Senate, and I have sent for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -Without objection, the bill will 
be passed over temporarily, without prejudice. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of radio communica- 
tions, amd for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4252) for the relief of Thomas H. Burgess 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT BRISTOL, R. I. 


The bill (S. 183) to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, additional land for a driveway to the post-office 
building at Bristol, R. I., and to construct said driveway, and 
for certain improvements and repairs to the post-office building 
at Bristol, R. I., was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Trensury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise, additional land for a driveway to the post-office building 
at Bristol, R. I., and to construct said driveway, and to authorize 
certain improvements and repairs to said post-office building, the cost of 
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said land, driveway, and improvements and repairs not to exceed the 
sum of $5,000. 


The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2337) to amend the act entitled “An act for 
making further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is that the aviation bill that the 
distinguished occupant of the chair animadverted upon this 
morning? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIxd nan in the chair). 
This is not the aviation bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

BOARD OF GENERAL APPRAISERS 

The bill (H. R. 7966) to provide the name by which the 
Board of General Appraisers and members thereof shall here- 
after be known was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, of which I am a member, whether the members of 
this board have privileges in the matter of retirement above 
those of judges of the district courts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the existing law they have a retirement 
privilege, and this does not change the existing law affecting 
the retirement of judges. 

Mr. KING. I yoted for the bill in the committee, but I have 
been advised since that the members of the board get full pay, 
whereas other judges do not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had my doubts, if the Senator will remember, 
when we reported the bill out. Immediately after reporting 
the bill I asked the department as to just what are the present 
conditions, and they reported to me that this would not change 
the law with respect to other judges. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


The bill (S. 8533) to provide for the better definition and 
extension of the purpose and duties of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

RELIEF OF VETERANS OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

The bill (S. 8615) for the relief of soldiers who were dis- 
charged from the Army during the Spanish-American War be- 
cause of misrepresentation of age was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“April,” to strike out the number “11” and insert “21”; on 
page 1, line 7, strike out “July 4, 1902,“ and insert “August 12, 
1898,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers of the 
United States Army, their widows and dependent children, a soldier 
who was enlisted between April 21, 1898, and August 12, 1898, both 
dates Inclusive, and who was discharged for fraudulent enlistment on 
account of misrepresentation of his age, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
on the date of his actual separation therefrom if his service otherwise 
was such as would have entitled him to an honorable discharge: Pro- 
vided, That no back pay or allowances shall acerue by reason of the 
passage of this act: Provided further, That in all such cases the War 
Department shall, upon request, grant to such men or their widows a 
discharge certificate showing that the soldiers are held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged under the provisions of this act, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD CO. GRANT LANDS 


The bill (S. 8255) for the relief of certain counties in the 
States of Oregon and Washington within those boundaries the 
revested Oregon & California Railroad Co. grant lands are 
located Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
tid explain the purpose and the important provisions of this 
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Mr. STANIFIUED, Mr. President, this is a bill to give relief 
to the 18 counties in Oregon that have suffered a loss of reve- 
nue by reason of the revestment of title to what was known as 
the Oregon & California Railroad Co. grant lands. This bili 
proposes that there shall be advanced to them a sum equal to 
the amount that would have been paid in taxes, to be reim- 
bursed to the United States Government through the sale of the 
land and of the timber. 

Mr. SMOOT. That means $5,000,000. 

Mr. KING. I think it had better go över for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


SURVEY OF INDIAN LANDS IN ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 9508) to authorize the issuance of deeds to 
certain Indians or Eskimos for tracts set apart to them in 
surveys of town sites In Alaska, and to provide for the survey 
and subdivision of such tracts and of Indian or Eskimo towns 
or villages, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WILLIS. I would like to have some one who has ex- 
amined this bill explain it. It relates to Alaska, and it has 
not been before the Committee on the Territories. I do not com- 
plain about that, but I would like to know what it is. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The purpose of the bill is to give title to 
certain Alaskan citizens who are full-blood Indians, or of mixed 
blood, who have settled in cities or villages on land to which 
they have no title, and there is no provision whereby the Inte- 
rior Department can give them title to the lands which they 
now occupy. This bill seeks to cure that defect and empower 
the Secretary of the Treasury to give them title to the lands 
they occupy. It has the approval of the Interior Department. 

Mr. WILLIS. I haye no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


AVIATION FIELD NEAR YUMA, ARIZ. 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, 1 would like to recur to 
Order of Business 773. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7911) to author- 
ize the exchange of certain public lands and the establishment 
of an aviation tield near Yuma, Ariz. 

Mr. CAMERON. House bill 7911, amended as it came from 
the Committee on Public Lands, is the same as Senate bill 
2307, passed by the Senate several days ago. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If I understand the Senator, 
this is a House bill, and a similar bill passed the Senate a 
few days ago. 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; and the committee has reported a 
House bill on the same subject with an amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me see if I understand. I 
understand that this is a House Dill. 

Mr. CAMERON. The House bill is now before the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And a similar bill passed the 
Senate a few days ago? 

Mr. CAMERON. ‘The Senate bill passed the Senate several 
days ago and is in the House now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator desires to amend 
the House bill? 

Mr. CAMERON. That is recommended by the committee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 8, after the words “ sec- 
tion 9,“ to strike out the words “ of equal area.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator if this is for 
the purpose of acquiring and establishing a new aviation field. 
If so, I want to know something as to the cost. 

Mr. CAMERON. The cost is to be borne by the city of Yuma. 
It will not cost the Government a cent. The city of Yuma will 
buy it and turn it over to the Government. 

Mr. KING. Is there any obligation on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain a ficld there indefinitely? 

Mr. CAMERON. No; there is not. They can turn it back 
whenever they want to. 

Mr. KING. Does the War Department approve it? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; it has been approved all the way 
through. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, 
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NATIONAL GAME PRESERVE, SAN BERNARDINO NATIONAL FOREST, 
CALIF. 


The bill (H. R. 8120) to create within the San Bernardino 
National Forest in Riverside County, Calif., a national game 
preserve under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to authorize an exchange of Government land for pri- 
vately owned land within the area of said preserve, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
explain just what the objects of this bill are? We are to con- 
sider at 2 o'clock a game refuge bill, and this seems to con- 
template the establishment of a game refuge. 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is exactly what it will do. 
establish a game refuge in California. 
ment does not object. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice in the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior it is stated: 


Moreover, the exchange of lands within the proposed game preserve 
and the selection of public lands in licu thereof is, in effect, a re- 
yival, in principle, of the forest-Ileu selection acts of 1897 and 1900, 
which were repealed by Congress, for good and sufficient reasons, in 
the act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1264). 


Mr. WILLIS. Read right on. 
Mr. SMOOT, He continues: 


I therefore recommend that the bill be not enacted unless It be so 
amended as to restrict selection in exchanges authorized to national 
forest land or timber in the manner prescribed by the said act of 
March 20, 1922, 


Mr. STANFIELD. It has been so amended, to conform with 
the suggestion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr, WILLIS. The report says that the recommendation is 
that the bill pass without amendment. Has the amendment 
been made as recommended by the Secretary? ‘The report 
indicates that there is no amendment at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a House report, and of course we have 
not the original bill. I take it for granted, from what the 
Senator says, that the bill as it was introduced in the House 
was amended as the Secretary recommended. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the bill before us does conform 
to the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, as will 
be perceived by a reading of section 5. Nevertheless I look 
with considerable misgiving upon any of these bills providing 
for un exchange of lands held in private ownership for public 
lands. 

Mr. SMOOT. Lieu selections of any kind. 

Mr. WALSH, There is on the calendar a bill to extend the 
bounds of the Mount Rainier National Park. As I may not be 
here when that is reached, I should like to address a question 
to the Senator from Washington with respect to it. 

The original Mount Rainier act contained, as the Senator will 
remember, a lieu provision that was peculiarly objectionable. 
I had occasion to study it with some considerable care. That 
gave to the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. the right to sur- 
render any lands it had within the Mount Rainier National 
Park, created by the act of 1889, and go anywhere within any 
of the States traversed by the Northern Pacific and select an 
equal area of lands in lieu of those surrendered. 

I do not speak in detail about the operation of that act, but 
it was little less than a scandal. If we extend the bounds of 
the Mount Rainier National Park, as is contemplated in this 
bill, will that lieu provision of the original act become appli- 
cable to the extended lands? If so, I suggest to the Senator 
from Washington that he should have an amendment to-the bill 
substantially as follows: 


Nothing herein shall be construed to authorize the conveyance by the 
United States of any lands within the extended area of the said park 
or to avoid the right to select lands in lieu of any lands in private 
ownership now held within such area. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think the provision in section 5 covers just 
the point when it refers to the act of March 20, 1922. 

Mr. WALSH. That contemplated extensions to the national 
forest or to an exchange of lands so as to solidify the holdings 
within the national forest. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be correct, 

Mr. WALSH. It provided for an exchange within certain 
limitations, Nevertheless I think we had better pass this over 
so that an inguiry can be made concerning the provisions of this 
act of 1922. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is to go over, but I want 
to suggest to the Senator on page 2, line 6, that the word 
“with” should be “within.” It reads, “Provided, That all 
of the land with the exterior boundaries,” and so forth. I 
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think that should be “within the exterior boundaries.“ I 
suggest that that amendment be made, and then that the bill 
may be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF Crerx. On page 2, line 6, to strike out the word 
“with” and insert in lieu thereof the word “within.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the bill goes over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed oper. 

Mr. STANEIBLD. Who objected? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Montana 
objected. 

Mr. WALSH. I asked that it go over until we could in- 
quire further into the proyisions of the act of 1922. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT FIELD OFFICERS 

The bill (H. R. 9038) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to delegate to supervisory officers the power to make 
temporary and emergency appointments was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
that means. 

Mr. SMOOT. The report quotes the Secretary as saying: 


I urgently request that this matter be given attention, and pur- 
suant to that purpose it Is suggested that appropriate relief would 
be accorded by a measure of the following purport, to wit: 

“The Secretary of the Interior may by appropriate regulations dele- 
gate to supervisory officers the power vested in him under section 
169, Revised Statutes, to make temporary or emergency sppoint- 
ments of persons for duty in the field, subject, however, to later con- 
firmation thereof by the Secretary of the Interior.” 


Evidently it is a department bill, recommended by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Mr. STANFIELD. It is a department bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


GRANT OF PUBLIO LANDS TO KERN COUNTY, CALIF, 


The bill (H. R. 8916) granting public lands to the county 
of Kern, Calif., for public-park purposes was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to know how 
much land is to be granted for park purposes under this bill. 

Mr. STANFIELD. As I recall, it is about 2,000 acres. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I shall object to this, Mr. President, but 
I will withhold my objection for a moment in order to state the 
ground of my objection. In my State in a number of instances 
we have sought during this session of Congress 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, under the special order of the Senate the Chair lays 
before the Senate the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more 
effectively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory 
bird treaty with Great Britain by the establishment of migra- 
tory bird refuges, and so forth. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. At this session of Congress members of 
the Florida congressional delegation, including myself, have 
sought to have some very modest contributions made by the 
Federal Government in the way of park sites. I will illustrate 
that by saying that near the town of Jupiter, Fla.. there is a 
tract of 80 acres of land that formerly was used as a lighthouse 
reservation. The Congressman from that district introduced a 
bill and I also introduced a bill providing that this tract of 
land should be donated to and used for park purposes by the 
town of Jupiter, Fia. Then the matter was taken up for con- 
sideration and in conformity with the practice the committee 
submitted the bill to the Department of the Interior. The 
Department of the Interior most emphatically protested against 
a donation of the land to the town of Jupiter for park purposes, 
and came back with a counter proposition suggesting that the 
land should be surveyed into town lots and sold off as town 
lots, and that out of the entire 80 acres of land only 5 acres of it 
should be contributed to the town of Jupiter for park purposes. 

I have no objection to California or any other State being 
dealt with liberally by the Federal Government, but I propose 
to protest and object to bills being passed here repeatedly 
making donations to other States for park purposes and making 
other public contributions when in every instance where we 
ask for a contribution from the Federal Government to the 
State of Florida, or any of the respective subdivisions thereof, 
we meet with opposition on the part of the Interlor Depart- 
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ment. Of course, the committee is largely governed by the 
opposition of the Intcrior Department. The question of making 
contributious for park purposes is nothing new in the history 
of Congress. Congress has been giving sites for park purposes 
in different States of the Union for the last 25 to 50 years, 
and thousands upon thousands of acres have been contributed 
in other States; but for some reason at the present time the 
disposition of the department and of the Congress seems to be 
to go into the speculative field, and every little plot of land in 
the State of Florida is to be sold by the Government. They 
ought to give us treatment similar to that which they extend to 
the other States. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I think perhaps the Senator has failed 
to note that this is not a donation of land to the town, but 
is a sale of land. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. At $125 an acre. We would be glad to 
buy this Florida land at $125 an acre. 

Mr. STANFIELD. It may be worth that. Perhaps it is a 
good price for this land. It could only be used for park 
purposes and for no other purpose. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think, generally speaking, the Senator 
from Oregon is very fair. I am not questioning his fairness 
or his disposition to treat all States and all municipalities alike. 

Mr, STANFIELD. I am sure that is the attitude of the 
committee. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. But there is a policy of discrimination 
prevailing, and I am going to protest, and protest most vigor- 
ously, against it. As an illustration, I introduced a bill pro- 
viding for a survey of the national oyster beds in Florida 
waters, That bill went to the proper committee and was 
referred to the Department of Commerce some year and a half 
or two years ago and was favorably reported upon by the 
Department of Commerce. I reintroduced the bill at this 
session of Congress. Again it was favorably reported upon 
and recommended by the department to Congress; but when the 
mutter came before the Director of the Budget he said that 
it was not within the presidential financial policy. Yet day 
after day this body and the other House of Congress are 
passing bills appropriating not only the small pittance of 
$25,000 for some enterprise of far less merit, but they are 
making appropriations indorsed by the Director of the Budget 
of sums running into millions and millions of dollars for 
projects that are no more deserving. I plead for justice and 
right and a discontinuance of this discrimination. I am glad 
for California to get a eontribution or donation, but I want 
to protest against the discrimination that is taking place on the 
part of the Department of the Interior and on the part of 
Congress. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I hope the Senator is not trying to have 
the Senate understand that he expects to make reprisals against 
other States because he thinks that they are faring better 
than Florida. In that connection I call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that other publicland States have perhaps not 
fared so well as Florida. Florida has fared better than any 
other public-land State in the United States. I call the Sena- 
tor's attention to the fact that over 19,000,000 acres of public 
lands in the State of Florida have been ceded back to the 
State of Florida under the swamp act. I do not think the 
Senator from Florida surely would stand in the way of other 
public-land States receiving a benefit just because the depart- 
ment, as he thinks, has dealt unfairly with Florida. I am sure 
there is no disposition on the part of the Publie Lands Com- 
mittee of the Senate to deal unfairly with Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. During my service here I have been try- 
ing to deal fairly and squarely and generously with all States. 
That is the policy which I prefer to pursue; but if in order to 
get justice for my State, in order to have my State dealt with 
without discrimination, if reprisals become necessary, I will 
insist upon reprisals. That is all there is to the question of 
reprisals—if it becomes necessary. I do not want to do it. I 
have none of the spirit of wanting to discriminate against other 
States and other communities. 

On the question of public lands the Senator is in error. We 
have this vast domain of swamp and overflowed lands in my 
State. Away back in 1855 Congress passed a certain enabling 
act providing that the State of Arkansas and other Southern 
States—and Florida happened to be among the number—where 
it was established that the lands were swamp and overflowed 
lands according to proof required by the Land Department, 
should receive those lands. The State of Florida did receive, 
of course, under that act, the same as did the States of Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and other States that came within 
its proyisions, its proportionate share, but when it came to the 
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question of dealing with donations by the Federal Government 
to the public-school funds of the various States, Congress appro- 
priated only each section numbered 16 to the public-school fund 
of the State of Florida. The statutes will show that in the very 
large majority of the other States Congress appropriated sec- 
tions numbered 16 and 32 to the school fund of those States, 
and in addition to that made large contributions in acreage 
over and above sections numbered 16 and 32. 

The question of arid-land development may come up. I have 
been very much delighted to see the progress and development 
made in the improvement and the reclamation of that vast ter- 
ritory of the West in what we refer to as the arid-laud section 
of the country in the West. I haye no objection to it in the 
light of the progress and deyelopment that has been made, but 
for a number of years—at least since I have been in the Sen- 
ate—we have tried to interest Congress and the Department of 
the Interior in the question of the reclamation or some assist- 
ance in the reclamation of the swamp and overflowed lands of 
the State of Florida. Of course we have some in our State as 
well as in other States of the South. We have never been able 
to get any consideration at all in that direction. Now and then 
we get some rather empty promise. I remember on one occasion 
when I adopted rather a drastic policy that I did not like to 
adopt and which was contrary to my nature and disposition, 
of objecting to some other reclamation project because they 
would not giye any recognition to the drainage projects of the 
South, that the olive branch was extended and that some claim 
or contention was made that the projects of the South would be 
included at a later date, but we have not been able to get them 
included yet. 

In that part of the country we have the greatest individual 
drainage project of the whole world, what is known as the 
Everglades drainage district, a district comprising something 
like 4,000,000 acres of land, land that is as rich and productive 
as the lands of the Nile. The crops growing there to-day 
upon lands that have been reclaimed demonstrate the fact 
that there is no richer or more productive land in the world 
than the lands of the Everglades of Florida. This project has 
been carried on under the supervision of the State at large 
expense. At times at least it has been very difficult to finance 
it. We have not been able to get much encouragement along 
the line of Federal legislation that would hold out any assist- 
ance whatever to a project of this character. Congress after 
Congress has appropriated millions and millions of dollars 
for the arid-land projects, against which I am not protesting, 
as I would have it understood. But I am protesting against 
the policy of discrimination. 

Only yesterday we charged off $14,000,000 on account of 
losses on an arid-land project of the West. Considering the 
situation I thought it was a meritorious proposition. I did not 
think the owners of the land within that territory should be 
required to pay taxes and tolls upon the basis of a cost which 
should not properly be assessed against their property. I am 
not criticizing the measure in its provisions or in its purposes. 
I am merely illustrating how quickly the purse strings are 
opened when it comes to a contribution toward the reclamation 
of the arid lands of the West, and yet when we talk about 
any kind of financial assistance in the nature of underwriting 
or anything of that kind for a drainage district of the South, 
we are absolutely talking to a closed purse and to deaf cars 
up to the present time at least. The so-called swamp and 
overflowed lands of the South can be reclaimed, and are being 
reclaimed, at a cost of $15, $20, or $25 per acre. That cost 
would be considered a very excessive cost for the reclamation 
of land in my State. After we once get the lands reclaimed 
we have not the expense of irrigation. The natural rainfall 
is about 56 inches per annum, though some years, of course, 
it runs up to 60 inches per annum in my State. That fur- 
nishes ample moisture for the crops. On the other hand, in the 
arid-land projects of the West the cost proximates a minimum 
of $50 to $75 or $80 an acre for reclaiming, as compared with 
$15 or $20 or $25 for the swamp lands of the South. After 
the arid lands of the West are reclaimed, then there is the 
continued expense in the way of irrigation. So there is really 
no comparison in the matter of cost. 

What I have advocated for the South has been a policy some- 
thing like that adopted for the arid-land projects of the West, 
that we may provide a bond issue for districts under the super- 
vision of the Interior Department, having the Interior Depart- 
ment underwrite the bonds after an investigation of the entire 
project of the proposed plan for drainage reclamation, and so 
forth, and in that way at least contribute toward financing 
those projects. Of course, so far as the arid-land projects of 
the West are concerned, the Government in the main does not 
contribute that minor assistance, but it contributes primary 
assistance in the way of directly financing the projects, 
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Mr. President, I do not wish it understood that I want the 
States that are being made the beneficiaries under this policy 
to be deprived of the liberal hand of the Federal Government 
in assisting them in the way of park contributions, in the way 
of financial assistance for the irrigation of arid land, or any 
like generous treatment on the part of the Government, but 
what I am pleading for and asking for is that we may be done 
justice and may le treated upon an equal footing in my State 
and in the South generally. 

I, of course, have no personal objection to the bill providing 
for this contribution to the State of California, but I do want 
to appeal to Senators, and especially to the chairman of the 
committee, to deal a little more generously when it comes to 
tracts of land down in Florida. We are proud of the fact that 
lands haye enhanced very much in value in that State. Before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs this morning there came up the 
question of disposing of surplus property belonging to the Goy- 
ernment under the supervision of the Navy Deparfment, and 
the record disclosed that the department had bought a piece of 
property in one of our Florida cities for $6,800 and had been 
offered $193,000 for it. The fact, however, that Florida has 
developed rapidly and that there is prosperity in that State is 
no reason why the Government should not treat the State and 
the different municipalities of the State just as it treats other 
States and other localities. That is the object I have in mind 
in bringing up this subject and temporarily objecting to the 
bill which came up for consideration. 

AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I submit a conference report 
on Senate bill 1039, which is generally known as the bank- 
ruptcy bill, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent is re- 
quested for the immediate consideration of the conference re- 
port. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, The clerk 
will read the report. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. WALSH, I ask unanimous consent that the further 
rending of the conference report may be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1039) entitled “To amend an act entitled ‘An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,’ 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto," having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with the following 
amendments: In Heu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of Amcrica in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 (a), subdivisions 6, 8, and 24 of an act entitled ‘An act to 
estublish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,’ approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto, be, and the same hereby are, amended 
as follows: 

“*(6) “Corporations” shall mean all bodies having any of 
the powers and privileges of private corporations not possessed 
by indiyiduals or partnerships and shall include limited or 
other partnership associations organized under laws making 
the capital subscribed alone responsible for the debts of the 
association, joint stock companies, unincorporated companies 
and associations, and any business conducted by a trustee, or 
trustees, wherein beneficial interest or ownership is evidenced 
by certificate or other written instrument, 

““*(8) “Courts of bankruptcy ” shall include the district courts 
of the United States and of the Territories and possessions to 
which this act is or may hereafter be applicable, the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and the United States Court 
of Alaska. 

“*(24) States shall include the Territories and possessions to 
which this act is, or may hereafter be, applicable, Alaska, and 
the District of Columbia.’ 

“Sec, 2. That the introductory provision preceding subdivi- 
sion 1 of section 2 of said act, as so amended, be, and the same 
hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

„That the courts of bankruptcy as hereinbefore defined, 
namely, the district courts of the United States in the several 
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States, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. the dis- 
trict courts of the several Territories and possessions to which 
this act is, or may hereafter be, epplicable, and the United 
States Court in the District of Alaska, are hereby made courts 
of bankruptcy, and are hereby invested, within their respective 
territorial limits as now established, or as they may be hereafter 
changed, with such jurisdiction at law and in equity as will 
enable them to exercise original jurisdiction in bankruptcy 
proceedings, in vacation in chambers and during their respec- 
tive terms, as they are now or may be hereafter held.’ 

“Sec. 3. That section 3 (a) of said act, as so amended, be, 
and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

„) Acts of bankruptcy by a person shall consist of his 
having (1) conveyed, transferred, concealed, or removed, or 
permitted to be concealed or removed, any part of his property 
with Intent to hinder, delay, or defraud his creditors, or any 
of them; or (2) transferred, while insolvent, any portion of his 
property to one or more of his creditors with intent to prefer 
such creditors oyer his other creditors; or (8) suffered or per- 
mitted, while insolvent, any creditor to obtain a preference 
through legal proceedings, and not having at least five days 
before a sale or other disposition of any property affected by 
such preference vacated or discharged such preference; or (4) 
suffered, or permitted, while insolvent, any creditor to obtain 
through legal proceedings any levy, attachment, judgment, or 
other lien, and not having vacated or discharged the same 
within 30 days from the date such levy, attachment, judgment, 
or other lien was obtained; or (5) made a general assignment 
for the benefit of his creditors; or, while insolvent, a receiver 
or a trustee has been appointed, or put in charge of his prop- 
erty; or (6) admitted in writing his inability to pay his debts 
and his willingness to be adjudged a bankrupt on that ground.’ 

Spo. 4. That section 7 (a), subdivision (8) of said act, as 
so amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(S) Prepare, make oath to, and file in court within 10 days 
after udjudication, if an involuntary bankrupt, and within 10 
days after the filing of a petition, if a voluntary bankrupt 
(unless in either case further time is granted), a schedule of 
his property showing the amount and kind of property, the 
location thereof, its money value in detail, and a list of his 
creditors showing their residence, if known; if unknown, that 
fact to be stated, the amounts due each of them, the considera- 
tion thereof, the security held by them, if any, and a claim 
for such exemptions, as he may be entitled to, all in triplicate, 
one copy of each for the clerk, one for the referee, and one for 
the trustee.’ 

“Sec. 5. The section 12 (a) of said act, as so amended, be, 
and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

(a) A bankrupt may offer, either before or after adjudica- 
tion, terms of composition to his creditors, after, but not before, 
he has been examined in open court, or at a meeting of his 
creditors, and has filed in court the schedule of his property and 
the list of his creditors required to be filed by bankrupts. In 
compositions before adjudication the bankrupt shall file the 
required schedules, and thereupon the court shall call a meeting 
of creditors for the allowance of claims, examination of the 
baukrupt, and preservation or conduct of the estate, at which 
meeting the judge or referee shall preside; but action upon the 
petition for adjudication shall not be delayed, except that the 
court, for good cause shown, may in his discretion delay such 
action upon such terms and conditions for the protection of and 
indemnity against loss by the bankrupt estate as may be proper.’ 

“Seo. 6. That section 14 (a) and (b) of said act, as so 
amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*(a) Any person may, after the expiration of 1 month 
and within 12 months, subsequent to being adjudged a bank- 
rupt, file an application for a discharge in the court of bank- 
ruptey in which the proceedings are pending, if it shall be 
made to appear to the judge that the bankrupt was unavoidably 
prevented from filing it within such time, it may be filed 
within but not after the expiration of the next six months. 

„(b) The judge shall hear the application for a discharge 
and such. proofs and pleas as may be made in opposition 
thereto by the trustee or other parties in interest, at such 
time as will give the trustee or parties in interest a reason- 
able opportunity to be fully heard; and investigate the merits 
of the application and discharge the applicant, unless he has 
(1) committed an offense punishable by imprisonment as 
herein provided; or (2) destroyed, mutilated, falsified, con- 
eealed, or failed to keep books of account, or records, from 
which his financial condition and business transactions might 
be ascertained; unless the court deem such failure or acts to 
have been justified, under all the circumstances of the case; 
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or (3) obtained money or property on credit, or obtained an 
extension or renewal of credit, by making or publishing, or 
causing to be made or published, in any manner whatsoever, 
a materially false statement in writing respecting his finan- 
cial condition; or (4) at any time subsequent to the first day 
of the 12 months immediately preceding the filing of the peti- 
tion, transferred, removed, destroyed, or concenled or për- 
mitted to be removed, destroyed, or concealed any of his prop- 
erty, with intent to hinder, delay, or defrand his creditors; 
or (5) bas been granted a discharge in bankruptcy within six 
years; or (6) in the course of proceedings in baukruptcy, re- 
fused to obey any lawful order of or to answer any material 
question approved by the court; or (7) bas failed to explain 
satisfactorily any losses of assets or deficiency of assets to 
meet his liabilities: Provided, That if, upon the hearing of an 
objection to a discharge, the objector shall show to the satis- 
faction of the court that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that the bankrupt has committed any of the acts 
which, under this paragraph (b), would prevent his dis- 
charge in bankruptcy, then the burden of proving that he has 
not committed any of such acts shall be upon the bankrupt: 
And provided further, That the trustee shall not interpose 
objections to a bankrupt’s discharge until he shall be author- 
ized so to do by the creditors at a meeting of creditors called 
for that purpose on the application of any creditor,’ 

“Sec. T. That section 21 of said act, as so amended, be, and 
the same hereby is, amended by adding after paragraph (g) 
thereof a new paragraph (h), to read as follows: 

“*(h) A communication by a creditor, receiver, or trustee 
of one, by, or against whom a bankruptcy petition is filed, or 
who has been adjudicated a bankrupt, to another creditor, 
uttered in good faith and with reasonable grounds for belief 
in its truth, concerning the conduct, acts, or property of such 
bankrupt, shall be privileged, and the creditor, receiver, or 
trustee so uttering the same shall not be held liable therefor. 

“Seo, 8. That section 23 of said act, as so amended, be, and 
the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

(a) The United States district courts shall have jurisdic- 
tion of all controversies at law and in equity, as distinguished 
from proceedings in baukruptcy, between trustees as such and 
adverse claimants concerning the property acquired or claimed 
by the trustees, in the same manner and to the same extent 
only as though bankruptcy proceedings had not been instituted 
and such controversies had been between the bankrupts and 
such adyerse claimants. 

“*(b) Suits by the trustee shall be brought or prosecuted 
only in the courts where the bankrupt, whose estate is being 
administered by such trustee, might baye brought or prosecuted 
them if proceedings in bankruptcy had not been instituted, 
unless by consent of the proposed defendant, except suits for 
the recovery of property under section 60, subdivision b; sec- 
tion 67, subdivision e; and section 70, subdivision e.“ 

“Sec. 0. That section 24 (a) and (b) of said act, as so 
amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read ns fol- 
lows, und by adding at the end thereof, a new subdivision (e), 
to read as follows: 

„a) The Supreme Court of the United States, the circuit 
courts of appeal of the United States, the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, and the supreme courts of the 'lerri- 
tories, in vacation, iu chambers and during their respective 
terms, as now or as they miy be hereafter held, are hereby in- 
vested with appellate jurisdiction of controversies arising in 
bankruptcy proceedings from the courts of bankruptcy from 
which they have appellate jurisdiction in other cases. 

“*(b) The several circuit courts of appeal and the Court of | 
Appenis of the District of Columbia shall have jurisdiction in 
equity, either interlocutory or final, to superintend and revise 
in matter of law (and in matter of law and fact the matters 
specified in section 25) the proceedings of the several inferior 
courts of bankruptcy within their jurisdiction. Such power 
shall be exercised by appeal and in the form and manner of an 
appeal, except in the cases mentioned in said section 25 to be 
allowed in the discretion of the appellate court. 

“*(e) All appeals under this section shall be taken within 
80 days after the judgment, or order, or other matter com- 
plained of, has been rendered or entered.’ 

“Sec. 10. That section 25 (a) of said act, as so amended, be, 
and the same is, amended to read as follows: 

„(a) That appeals, as in equity cases, may be taken in 
bankruptcy proceedings from the courts of bankruptey to the 
circuit courts of appeal of the United States and the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia and to the supreme courts 
of the Territories in the following cases, to wit: (1) From a 
judgment adjudging or refusing to adjudge the defendant a 
bankrupt; (2) froin a judgment granting or denying a dis- 
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charge; and (3) from a judgment allowing or rejecting a debt 
or claim of $509 or over. Such appeal shall be taken within 
80 days after the judgment appealed from has been rendered, 
and may be heard and determined by the appellate court in 
term or vacation, as the case may be.“ 

“Sec. 11. That section 29 (a), (b), and (d) of said act, as 
so amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as 
follows, and that section 29 be further nmended by adding 
after paragraph (d) thereof a new paragraph (e) to read as 
follows: 

„(a) A person shall be punished by imprisonment for a 
period of not to exceed fiye years upon conviction of the offense 
of haying knowingly and fraudulently appropriated to his own 
use, embezzled, spent, or unlawfully transferred any property 
or secreted or destroyed any document belonging to a bankrupt 
estate which came into his charge as trustee, receiver, custodian, 
or other oflicer of the court. 

“*(b) A person shall be punished by imprisonment for a 
period of not to exceed five yeurs upon conviction of the offense 
of having knowingly and fraudulently (1) concealed from the 
receiver, trustee, United States marshal, or other officer of the 
court charged with the control or custody of property, or from 
creditors in composition cases, any property belonging to the 
estate of a bankrupt; or (2) made a false oath or account in 
or in relation to any proceeding in bankruptcy; or (3) pre- 
sented under oath any false claim for proof against the estate 
of a bankrupt, or used any such claim in composition, per- 
sonally, or by agent, proxy, or attorney, or as agent, proxy, or 
attorney; or (4) received any material amount of property from 
t bankrupt after the filing of the petition with intent to defeat 
this act; or (5) received or attempted to obtain any money or 
property, remuneration, compensation, reward, adyantage, or 
promise thereof from any person, for acting or forbearing to 
act in bankruptcy proceedings; or (6) having been an officer 
or agent of any person or corporation, and in contemplation of 
the bankruptey of such person or corporation, or with intent to 
defeat the operation of this act, concealed or transferred any 
of the property of the debtor; or (7) after the filing of the 
petition, or, in contemplation of bankruptcy, concealed, de- 
stroyed, mutilated, or falsified any book, document, or record 
affecting or relating to the property or affairs of a bankrupt; 
or (8) after the filing of the petition, withheld from the re- 
ceiver or trustee any book, document, or paper affecting or 
relating to the property or affairs of a bankrupt, to the posses- 
sion of which he is entitled. 

„d) A person shall not be prosecuted for any offense aris- 
ing under this act unless the indictment is found or the infor- 
mation is filed in court within three years after the commission 
of the offense. 

„e) (1) Whenever any referee, receiver, or trustee shall have 
grounds for believing that any offense under this act has been 
committed, or from facts or circumstances brought out in the 
course of administration or otherwise brought to his attention, 
that there is reasonable ground to believe that such an offense 
has been committed, or for special reason, an investigation 
should be had In connection therewith, it shall be the duty of 
such referee, receiver, or trustee to report such matter to the 
United States attorney for the district in which it is believed 
such an offense hes been committed, including in such report a 
statement of all the facts and circumstances of the case within 
his knowledge, with the names of the witnesses, and a statement 
as to the offense or offenses believed to have been committed. 

“+(2) It shall be the duty of every United States attorney im- 
mediately to inquire into the fact so reported to him by any 
referee, receiver, or trustee, and the law applicable thereto, 
and if it appears probable that any offense under this act has 
been committed, in a proper case and without delay, to present 
the matter to the grund jury, unless upon inquiry and examina- 
tion such district attorney decides that the ends of public jus- 
tice do not require that the alleged offeuse should be investi- 
gated or prosecuted, in which case he shall report the facts to 
the Attorney General for his direction in the premises.’ 

“ Src. 12. That section 88 (a), subdivision 5, of said act, as so 
amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: 

“4(5) During the examination of the bankrupt or other pro- 
ceedings authorize the employment of stenographers for report- 
ing and transcribing the proceedings at such reasonable expense 
to the estate as the court may fix.’ 

“Sec. 13. That section 67 (n) of said act as so amended be, 
and the same hereby is, amended to read as follaws: 

„n) Claims shall not be proved against a bankrupt estate 
subsequent to six months after the adjudication, or if they are 
liquidated by litigation and the final judgment therein is ren- 
dered within 80 days before or after the expiration of such 
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time then within 60 days after the rendition of such judgment: 
Provided, That the right of infants and insane persons without 
guardians, without notice of the proceedings, may continue six 
months longer.’ 

“Seo, 14. That section 60 (a) of said act as so amended be, 
and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) A person shall be deemed to have given a preference 
if being insolvent he has within four months before the filing of 
the petition or after the filing of the petition and before the 
adjudication procured or suffered a judgment to be entered 

gainst himself in favor of any person or made a transfer to 
any of his property and the effect of the enforcement of such 
judgment or transfer will be to enable any one of his creditors 
to obtain a greater percentage of his debt than any other of 
such creditors of the same class. Where the preference con- 
sists in a transfer such period of four months shall not expire 
until four months after the date of recording or registering of 
the transfer if by law such recording or registering is required 
or permitted,’ . 

“ Spo. 15. That section 64, subdivisions (a) and (b), of said 
act, as so amended, be, and the same hereby are, amended to 
reid as follows: 

„(a) The court shall order the trustee to pay all taxes 
legally due and owing by the bankrupt to the United States, 
State, county, district, or municipality, in the order of priority 
as set forth in paragraph (b) hereof: Provided, That no order 
shall be made for the payment of a tax assessed against real 
estate of a bankrupt in excess of the value of the interest of 
the bankrupt estate therein as determined by the court. Upon 
filing the receipts of the proper public officers for such payments 
the trustee shall be credited with the amounts thereof, and 
in case any question arises as to the amount or legality of any 
such tax the same shall be heard and determined by the court. 

““(b) The debts to have priority, in advance of the payment 
of dividends to creditors, and to be paid in full out of bank- 
rupt estates, and the order of payment shall be (1) the actual 
and necessary cost of preserving the estate subsequent to filing 
the petition; (2) the filing fees paid by creditors in involuntary 
cases, and, Where property of the bankrupt, transferred or 
concealed by him either before or after the filing of the petition, 
shall haye been recovered for the benefit of the estate of the 
bankrupt by the efforts and at the expense of one or more 
creditors, the reasonable expense of such recovery; (3) the cost 
of administration, including the fees and mileage payable to 
witnesses as now or hereafter proyided by the laws of the 
United States, and one reasonable attorney’s fee, for the pro- 
fessional services actually rendered, irrespective of the number 
of attorneys employed, to the petitioning creditors in involun- 
tary cases While performing the duties herein prescribed, and 
to the bankrupt in yoluntary and involuntary cases, as the 
court may allow; (4) where the confirmation of composition 
terms has been refused or set aside upon the objection and 
through the efforts and at the expense of one or more creditors, 
in the discretion of the court, the reasonable expenses of such 
ereditors in opposing such composition; (5) wages due to work- 
men, clerks, traveling or city salesmen, or servants, which have 
been earned within three months before the date of the com- 
mencement of the proceeding, not to exceed $600 to each claim- 
ant; (6) taxes payable under paragraph (a) hereof; and (7) 
debts owing to aby person who by the laws of the States or the 
United States is entitled to priority: Provided, That the term 
„person“ as used in this section shall include corporations, 
the United States, and the several States and Territories of the 
United States.’ . 

“Seo. 16. That section 70, subdivision (a) 2, of said act, as 
so amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: 

**(2) Interests in patents, patent rights, copyrights, and 
trade-marks, and in applications for patents, copyrights, and 
trade-marks: Provided, That in case the trustee, within 30 
days after appointment, does not notify the applicant for a 
patent, copyright, or trade-mark of his election to prosecute the 
application to allowance or rejection, the bankrupt may apply 
to the court for an order revesting him with the title thereto, 
which petition shall be granted, unless, for cause shown by the 
trustee, the court grants further time to the trustee for mak- 
ing such election; and such applicant may, in any event, at any 
time petition the court to be revested with such title in case the 
trustee shall fail to prosecute such application with reasonable 
diligence ; and the court, upon revesting the bankrupt with such 
title, shall direct the trustee to execute proper instruments of 
transfer to make the same effective in law and upon the records.’ 

“Seo. 17. Nothing herein contained shall have the effect to 
release or extinguish any penalty, forfeiture, or liability in- 
curred under any act or acts of which this act is amendatory. 
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“Src. 18. The provisions of this amendatory act shall govern 
proceedings, so far as practicable and applicable, in bankruptcy 
cases pending when it takes effect; but as to proceedings in 
eases pending when this act takes effect, to which the pro- 
visions of this amendatory act are not applicable, such proceed- 
ings shall be disposed of conformably to the provisions of said 
act approved July 1, 1898, and the acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto. * 

“Smo. 19. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with any 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 20. This act shall take effect and be in force on and 
after three months from the date of its approval.” 


T. J. WALSH, 
CHARLES S. DENEEN, 
Guy D. Gorr, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


C. A. CHRISTOPHERSON, 
EARL C, MICHENER, 
A. J. MONTAGUE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The managers on the part of the Senate submit the following 
statement touching the agrecment between the conferees: 

When S. 1039 reached the House there had been reported 
from the House Committee on the Judiciary a bill dealing with 
the same subject, H. R. 8119, the two bills differing in detail 
only. That body struck out all after the enacting clause in the 
Senate bill and substituted in lieu thereof the House Dill as it 
was reported by its Judiciary Committee. The result of the 
work of the conference committee is as indicated in the state- 
ment made by the House managers, as follows; 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conferenco 
on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the House to the bill S. 1039, submit the following written 
statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on by the 
conference committee and submitted in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

The differences between the Senate bill and the House bill, 
which was substituted in the House, consisted in that, first, 
the House bill amended some sections of the bankruptcy law 
not touched upon by the Senate bill; and, secondly, there were 
some technical differences in phraseology, but in the main both 
bills sought to accomplish the same purpose. 

Sections 1 and 2 of the House amendment were not con- 
tained in the Senate bill. The Senate recedes from its dis- 
agreement to these amendments and agrees to the same. 

In section 3 of the House amendment the only difference 
from the Senate bill is in subdivision (5), which difference 
consists merely in phraseology, The Senate recedes from its 
disagreement to this amendment and agrees to the same. 

Sections 4 and 5 of the House amendment are not contained 
in the Senate bill, and the Senate recedes from its disagreement 
to these amendments and agrees to the same, 

As to section 6 of the House amendment, the Senate recedes 
from its disagreement to the amendment and agrees to the same 
with the following amendment: After the word “ petition,” in 
division (4) of subdivision (b), strike out the words “shall 
have.” 

Sections T, 8, and 9 of the House amendment are not con- 
tained in the Senate bill. The Senate recedes from its disagree- 
ment to these amendments and agrees to the same with the 
following amendments: 

In the first line of subdivision (b), section 8, strike out the 
word “only,” and in the second line of the same subdivision, 
after the word “ prosecuted,” insert the word “only.” 

In the last line of subdivision (b), section (9), after the 
word “appeal,” strike out the period, insert a comma and the 
following: “except in the cases mentioned in said section 25 to 
be allowed in the discretion of the appellate court.” 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments contained in sections 10 and 11 of the House amendment 
and agrees to the same with the following amendment: 

After the word “bankrupt,” in the last line of subdivision 
(b), section 11, strike out the period, insert a comma and the 
following: “ to the possession of which he is entitled.” 

Section 12 of the House amendment was not contained in 
the Senate bill. The Senate recedes from its disagreement 
thereto and agrees to the same. 

Section 57 (n) and section 60 (a) of the Senate bill are 
not contained in the House amendment, The House recedes 
from its disagreement thereto and agrees to the same. These 
amendments are sections 13 and 14 of the conference report. 
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As to section 13 of the House amendment, being section 15 
of the conference report, the Senate receded from its disagree- 
ment and agrees to the same with the following amendments: 

After the word “municipality,” in the third line of sub- 
division (a), strike out the words “except franchise or license 
fees or taxes of a corporation owing to States in which such 
corporation is not doing business.” 

At the end of division (7) of subdivision (b), section 13, 
after the words United States,” strike out the colon, insert a 
period, and strike out the following words: “Provided, however, 
That prioritics granted by any State law to its residents and to 
domestic corporations over noneresidents and foreign corpora- 
tions shall not be recognized or allowed, 

As to section 14 of the House amendment, being section 16 
of the conference report, the Senate recedes from its disagree- 
ment and agrees to the same with the following amendment: 
Strike out all of subdivision (b). 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement to sections 15, 
16, 17, and 18 of the House amendment, being sections 17, 18, 
19, and 20 of the conference report, and agrees to the same. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I will state in this connection 
that the Senate passed a bankruptcy bill which was identical 
with the one passed at the last session. The House passed a 
bill, in substance, like the one passed by the Senate but differ- 
ing in some particulars, the difference arising in this way: The 
bill was prepared by what is known as the National Credit 
Men's Association in collaboration with the American Bar As- 
sociation. The bill was introduced in the Senate in exactly 
the form in which it passed the Senate at the last session. 
After that those interested in the legislation got together, made 
some additions to the bill, and eliminated some features. In 
that form the bill passed the House of Representatives. When 
the Senate bill went to the House all after the enacting clause 
Was stricken out and the House bill substituted. It then went 
to conference, and the conference report is the result of the 
action of the conferees in both Houses on the differences be- 
tween the two bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 12175. An act to amend the World War veterans' act, 
1924; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 7889. An act to regulate subsistence expenses of civilian 
officers and employees while absent from their designated posts 
of duty on official business; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. R.9268. An act to amend the agricultural credits act of 
1923; aud 

H. R. 9269. An act to amend paragraph 2 of section 7 of the 
farm loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 5305. An act to amend the Judicial Code by adding a 
new section to be numbered 274D; and 

II. R. 9568. An act amending section 220, Criminal Code of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

II. R. 9809. An act to authorize and empower the Secretary 
of the Treasury to accept a corrective deed to certain real 
estate in the city of New York for the use of the new post- 
office building; and 

H. R. 11383. An act to convey to the city of Oshkosh, Wis., 
certain Government property; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 5026. An act to provide for the construction of 10 
vessels for the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 10089. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
over the Columbia River at a point within 1 mite upstream and 
I mile downstream from the mouth of the Entiat River in 
Chelan County, State of Washington; 

H. R. 10003. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, III.; 

H. R. 10771. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Little Falls, Minn.; 

H. R. 10857. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Interstate Bridge Co., of Lansing, lowa, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Lansing; 

H. R. 10895. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Wisconsin, to construct a bridge across 
the Mississippi River in the city of Minneapolis in the State 
of Minnesota ; 4 
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II. R. 10929. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ruilroad Co., its 
Successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Little 
Calumet River in Thornton Township, Cook County, III.; 

H. R. 10942. An act to extend the time for the commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the White 
River near Augusta, Ark. ; 

H. R. 10973. An act to readjust the commissioned personnel 
of the Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10975. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
sourl State Highway Commission to construet a bridge across 
Current River; 

H. R. 11082. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
bourd of county commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to 
construct an overhead yladuct across the Mahoning River at 
Girard, Trumbull County, Ohio; 

H. R. 11175. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Current River; - 

II. R. 11357. An act extending the time for the completion 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River in the County of 
Hennepin, Minn., by the city of Minneapolis; 

H. R. 11385. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Georgia-Florida Bridge Co. to construct a toll bridge across the 
Chattahoochee River at or near Neals Landing, in Seminole 
County, Ga. ; 

II. R. 11607. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Red River Parish Bridge Co. (Ine.) to construct a bridge 
across the Red River, at or near the town of Coushatta, in the 
parish of Red River, in the State of Louisiana ; 

H. R. 11718. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to construct a bridge across 
the Allegheny River; and 

H. R. 11719. An act to authorize the city of Niobrara, in the 
State of Nebraska, to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River between the States of Nebraska and South Dakota; to 
the Committee on Commerce, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 10055) to amend section 77 of the Judicial 
Code to create a middie district in the State of Georgia, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 6559) to provide for the construction of certain 
publie buildings, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill of the House (II. R. 
10204) providing an additional wing to the District Jail. 

The message also announced that the Honse had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to each of the following bills of the 
House: 

II. R. 3807. An act granting relief to the Metropolitan police, 
and to the officers and members of the flre department of the 
District of Columbia; and 

EL R. 10429. An act to adjust water-right charges, to grant 
certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, to amend 
subsections E and F of section 4, act approved December 5, 
1924, and for other purposes. 

COMMISSIONER OF RECLAMATION 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the Dill 
(S. 1170) to provide for the appointment of a commissioner 
of reclamation, and for other purposes, which was, on page 1, 
to strike out all after “ Reclamation,” in line 7, down to 
and including “annum,” in line 13, and insert “who shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 per annum, and who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President.” 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the amendment of the House 
be concurred in. 

Mr, JONES of Washington, What is the amendment? 

Mr. WARREN. It provides for the salary of the commis- 
sioner and his appointment by the President, cutting out con- 
firmation by the Senate. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGES 


Mr. NORBECK obtained the floor, 

Mr. COUZENS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Foss McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham Frazier McMaster Shipstead 
Borah Gerry McNary Shortridge 
Bratton Gillett Mayfield Simmons 
Broussard Glass Means Smoot 
Bruce Gof Metcalf Stanfield 
Butler Gooding Moses Steck 
Cameron Hale Neely Stephens 
Capper Harreld Norbeck Swanson 
Caraway Harris Norris Trammell 
Copeland Harrison Nye Tyson 
Couzens Heflin Oddie Walsh 
Cummins Howell Overman Warren 
Curtis Johnson Pine Watson 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Weller 
Dencen Jones, Wash, Ransdell č Wheeler 
Dil Kendrick Reed, Mo. Williams 
Edwards Keyes Robinson, Ark, Willis 
Ernst King Robinson, Ind. 

Fernald La Follette Sackett 

Ferris Lenroot Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Higlity-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


RETIREMENT OF CLASSIFIED CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 7) to amend the act entitled “An act for the retirement 
of employees in the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof, 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I ask that the bill may be 
printed and go to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be printed and 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. KING, The Senator does not ask, as I understand, for 
the reference of the bill to the committee? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I do not ask for its reference to the com- 
mittee, but that it go direct to the calendar. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

Mr. STANFIRLD. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order being called 
for, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 786) to amend the act entitled “An 
act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil sery- 
ice, and for other purposes,” approyed May 22, 1920, and acts 

in amendment thereof. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate bill 786, the unfinished business, be laid aside tem- 
porarily. The reason for the request is that the House yester- 
day passed House bill No. 7, which has just come over to the 
Senate, that being the civil service retirement bill of the 
House. In order that it may be printed and be before the 
Senate and on the calendar when we give further consideration 
to Senate bill 786, I make the request for unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that he 
ask unanimous consent that the House bill be substituted on 
the calendar for the Senate bill, which is now the unfinished 
business, so that to-morrow when we take up the unfinished 
business the House bill will be before the Senate. I do not 
think there will be any objection to that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Hus the Hoùse bill been con- 
sidered by a committee of the Senate? 

Mr. STANFIELD. No; it has not been. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I renew my request. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri object to the request of the Senator from Oregon for 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I desire to make an inquiry first. 
Does not the special order which comes now displace auto- 
matically the retirement bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the unfinished business displaces the special order at any time 
that it may be called up. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I did not understand the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the unfinished business ranks ahead of the special order, in 
accordance with Senate precedents. 

Mr. DILL. How long will the special order continue? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The special order is now be- 
fore the Senate. The Senator from Oregon has asked unani- 
10 consent that the unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside, 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. If I have to object to 
get a hearing, I am going to object; but I do not want to object 
unless I find that it is necessary. My understanding was that 
by unanimous consent we made the bird bill the special order 
for 2 o'clock. If the Chair rules that some other bill is before 
the Senate at this time, what becomes of the bird bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The special order is displaced. 

Mr. NORBECK. For how long? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, an hour or more ago the un- 
finished business was temporarily laid aside, with the under- 
standing that the House bill was coming over and that to- 
morrow morning the House bill would be taken up as a 
substitute for the Senate bill; so the unfinished business has 
heretofore been temporarily laid aside and this bill now is 
properly before the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That being the case, it is not neces- 
sary to lay aside the unfinished business temporarily. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I was just telling the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, how long does this special order 
continue to be before the Senate if the other bill is the un- 
finished business? í 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Until there is an adjourn- 
ment, or until it is displaced by bringing the unfinished business 
or some other business before the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. Then the bird bill is the unfinished business at 
this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is a special order. 

Mr. DILL. How long does this special order continue? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Until the unfinished business 
is brought before the Senate or the special order is displaced 
by other business, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
recognized. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I call the attention of Senators to Rule X 
on special orders. If they will read that rule they will ascer- 
tain the fact that the unfinished business of course displaces 
the special order, but the special order comes up at the same 
hour every day until it is not displaced by unfinished business. 
That is all there is to Rule X. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that H. R. 7, which was to go directly to the calendar, be 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Senator from Oregon that 
H. R. 7, heretofore referred to the calendar, be referred to 
the Committee on Civil Service? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is the House bill deal- 
ing with the same subject that the bill which the Senator from 
Oregon has brought before the Senate relates to? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota. The Chair will ask the Senator to suspend for a 
moment. The Chair understands that there is no objection 
to the unanimous-consent agreement asked by the Senator 
from Oregon that the unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; there was objection. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; I objected. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I objected myself. The re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon, which was agreed to, was 
that the House bili relating to the sume subject that the bill 
he has had before the Senate relates to be referred to the 
appropriate committee. There was no objection to that, but 
there was an objection to laying aside temporarily the retire- 
ment bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has already been done. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Chair has submitted 
the request for unanimous consent. and I objected to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was on the House bill. Now the Houso 
bill has been referred to the committee, and that is out of the 


The Senator from Neyada is 


way. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Chair stated that he 
understood there was no objection to laying aside the un- 
finished business, and I did object to laying aside the un- 
finished business. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was done at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not know what hap- 
pened yesterday or day before yesterday; but I know that the 
Chair submitted a request for unanimous consent, and I ob- 
jected. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Oregon asked first that 
the House retirement bill be placed upon the calendar. After 
it went to the calendar he asked unanimous consent that it 
be substituted for the Senate bill, and then he further asked 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Chair submitted a re- 
quest for unanimous consent, and I made an objection because 
I think there ought not to be two or three or four orders of 
business at the same time. I think the Senate ought to go for- 
ward with the bill that is the unfinished business and dis- 
pose of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state for the 
information of the Senate that when the hour of 2 o'clock 
arrived, in accordance with the special order, the Chair laid 
before the Senate the migratory bird bill, A little Inter the 
Senator from Oregon called for the regular order, which was 
the unfinished business, and the Chair laid before the Senate 
the untinished business. Whereupon the Senator from Oregon 
asked unanimous consent that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside in order that the migratory bird bill 
might be proceeded with; and the Chair understood that there 
was objection to the unfinished business being temporarily laid 
aside. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
correct? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if I am not mistaken, the Sena- 
tor wom Oregon asked first that the House bill go to the 
calendar; and then, after that, he asked that it be substituted 
for the Senate bill known as the retirement bill, and that it 
be made the unfinished business, and that was agreed to. 
Then he further asked that the unfinished business, being the 
House bill, be temporarily Jaid aside. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No, Mr. President; no such 
transaction occurred within my knowledge. I heard the Sena- 
tor from Oregon ask that the House bill be substituted for the 
Senate bill and be made the unfinished business and be tempo- 
rarily laid aside. I objected to that, because I do not know 
what is in the House bill; and the Senate haying made the bill 
of the Senator from Oregon the unfinished business, I think 
we should proceed with that, and should be apprised of what 
the proyisions of the House bill are before we substitute that 
bill for the Senate bill. 

Mr. STANFIELD. That was the purpose in making the re- 
quest that the bill be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The House bill was referred 
to the committee upon request of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD], 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; after the objection was made. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. Then the House 
bill can not be the unfinished business. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the bill of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD]. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. That is the rul- 
ing of the Chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only point is that the Senate bill was the 
unfinished business, and the request of the Senator from 
Oregon was, after the House bill had been substituted for the 
Senate bill, that 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; the Senator from Utah is 
wrong about that. The House bill was not substituted for the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Oregon requested it, anyhow. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If that were the case, the 
Senate would be in the attitude of having substituted tho 
House bill for the Senate bill and then having committed the 
substituted bill to the committee, which we have not done. The 
bill before the Senate is the bill of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. PITTMAN. To settle that question, I call for the regular 
order, which again brings it before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order being called 
for, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated, 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 786) to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and 
acts in amendment thercof. 

Mr, STANFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the unfin- 
ished business being temporarily laid aside? The Chair hears 
none, and it will be temporarily laid aside. = 


That keeps it before the 


Ts the Chair’s understanding 
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MIGRATORY-BIND REFUGES 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

. — PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
cota, 

Mr. NORBECK. I have been trying for four or five days to 
get half an hour to explain the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to 
have something before the Senate? There is nothing before the 
Senate at the present time. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. I will start in by making a motion 
that the migratory bird bill be taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the migratory 
bird bill? 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President, I understood the Senator to say 
that he made a motion to have it laid before the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a point of order, In view of 
the fact that a special order was made to take up the bird bill, 
is 1 5 any necessity of asking unanimous consent or making a 
motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order having been 
demanded, the Chair is of the opinion that the bill would natu- 
rally come up at 2 o'clock on the succeeding day unless unani- 
mous consent was asked for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the Senator from Nevada the rule there? 
E think he read it a moment ago. My understanding is—I have 
not read the rule for some time—that when the unfinished busi- 
ness is disposed of the special order comes up automatically— 


unless there be unfinished business of the preceding day, and if it is 
not finally disposed of on that day it shall take its place on the 
Calendar of Special Orders in the order of time nt which it was made 
special, unless it shall become by adjournment the unfinished business. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator from South Dakota? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively 
meeting the obligations of the existing migratory bird treaty 
with Great Britain by the establishment of migratory-bird 
refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, 
the provision of funds for establishing such areas, and the fur- 
nishing of adequate protection of migratory birds, for the 
establishment of public shooting grounds to preserve the Ameri- 
can system of free shooting, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I desire to speak in behalf 
of the pending measure, popularly known as the migratory 
game refuge and marshland conservation bill. I want to em- 
phasize the fact that notwithstanding misrepresentations 
through propaganda and by remarks on this floor, it is neyer- 
theless first and last a conservation measure to prevent extine- 
tion of our migratory birds—a problem which the States have 
found themselyes unable to solve, because migratory birds 
are unconscious of State lines or even international boundaries, 
The problem can not be solved by State laws or State regula- 
tions: it is the problem of this Government and that of ad- 
joining governments. 

We have already entered into a treaty with Canada. An- 
other treaty is contemplated with the Republie to the south of 
us. Migratory birds may travel thousands of miles between 
their summer nesting grounds and their winter feeding grounds. 
One State may protect but another one destroy its good efforts. 
Lincoln said— 


The States should do that which they can do best and the Federal 
Government should do that which it can do best. 


No Senator has yet contended that this problem can be 
handled by the States, although many object to it being han- 
died at all. Opposition has developed from two sources: 

First. Those who would have no restriction by the Federal 
Government on the killing of migratory birds. That means 
nothing should be done to save the birds. 

Second. Opposition also comes from those who object to the 
killing of game. Some of these believe In hard and fast rules; 
others believe there should be no hunting whatever. Some go 
far enough to say we have no right to destroy life of any 
kind. Extremes ef each case are those who believe in the 
migration of the soul. There are people in this land who do 
not believe in the slaughter of birds, of cattle, or of hogs. 
They do not believe that animal life exists for the benefit of 
man. 

Every Senator on this floor can remember the time when we 
had large stretches of unsettled portions of public domain, both 
forest and prairies, when ducks and geese were practically 
undisturbed in their summer nesting places or their winter 
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habitat. Marshes were undrained. Thousands of miles of 
shore line and river fronts were practically undisturbed by man. 
The waters of our streams and our harbors were not polluted 
by oil or poisonous substances that destroy our birds. In those 
days there was little thought of conservation of forests, of min- 
eruls, of big game, or little game. There was no thought of con- 
seryation of any of the natural resources. We permitted people 
to come and take what they wanted. It was the day of abun- 
dance, and we did not realize there would be a day of reckoning. 

With the great increase in population, the settling of the 
public domain, the draining of our marshes, the pollution of 
our streams, the destruction of the feeding grounds of birds in 
various ways brought a near disaster. The only serious effort 
by Congress to check this destruction was the migratory bird 
act in support of our treaty with Canada, prohibiting hunting 
of migratory birds in certain seasons of the year. It was a 
step in the right direction, but only a step. With less than one 
gume warden for each State it has been impossible to enforce 
the law as it should be. But experience has shown that limited 
shooting does not preserve the bird. The birds must have a 
home where they may hatch their eggs and raise their young. 
A duck can not do this in the cornfields or orchards; it must 
he in marshes or along the banks of the rivers and lakes, These 
places are getting more scarce all the time, 

Not only must they have a rearing ground, but they must 
have feeding grounds. These are disappearing at an alarming 
rate in our desperate attempt to increase our crop areas. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of marshes that have been drained would 
have been more valuable for the rearing of bird life than they 
are for the production of crops. But the birds belong to the 
general public, and the public interest was given no considera- 
tion when the land might be used by the owner for other pur- 
poses. He had no more interest in the game than did his neigh- 
bor, but he could often make a profit by draining the land. 
I do not admit that all drainage has been profitable. Far from 
it. The speculation has often caused the promoters heavy 
losses. I have in mind especially now the Horicon marshes and 
the Trempealeau bottom lands of Wisconsin. Everyone in that 
country, including the drainage promoters, now admit that they 
should have been preserved as permanent bird refuges, but it is 
too late. If the land is put to practical uses, the birds are 
driven to a few open places where they congregate in an exces- 
sive number. The feed is inadequate, and the conimercial 
hunter destroys them, because he can shoot hundreds of ducks 
in an hour while a game warden is in another section of the 
State. 

This bill, or rather one almost the same, and sponsored by 
Senator Harry New, passed this Senate over three years ago, 
It failed to pass the House during the Sixty-seventh Congress. 
The House took up the measure during the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress aud passed it, but on account of the pressure of other 
mutters the Senate adjourned without taking action; therefore 
the bill had to be introduced anew. 

There are Senators in this body, whose judgment I highly 
respect, who object to the bill because they feel it should be 
finnnced by the Federal Treasury and not by the sale of hunting 
licenses, Certainly I would have no objection to financing it 
from the Federal Treasury, but every Senator here knows it is 
impossible to get sufficient funds for such a purpose. In fact, it 
has been impossible to secure the necessary appropriation to 
properly enforce the migratory bird act of 1913 to fulfill our 
treaty obligations. 

This matter has been given long and serious study by those 
individuals and organizations who are sincerely devoted to 
solving the cause of preserving our bird life. None have been 
more suecessful than has the Audubon Society, which has given 
its unqualified indorsement to this measure. Among other 
supporters of this measure, we have the American Association 
for Advancement of Science; the American Bison Society, that 
through its efforts saved the bison from extinction; the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association; the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union; the Boone and Crockett Club; the Boy Scouts of 
America; Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commis- 
siouers; the General Federation of Women's Clubs; our 
National Association on Outdoor Recreation; the National 
Geographie Society; the National Grange; the Izaak Walton 
cague of America, and others too numerous to mention at 
this time. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yicld? 

Mr. NORBECK. I will for a question or two. 

Mr. DILL. I want to ask a question. The Senator has read 
a list of organizations which have indorsed this bill. I wonder 
whether they really indorse the terms of the bill, or simply 
the principle of bird refuges? 
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Mr. NORBECK. I want to say that în most cases the bill 
has been before them in every case. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator is familiar with the telegram which 
practically all Senators have received from the Izaak Walton 
League, in which they say they are opposed to certain provi- 
sions of this bill. : 

Mr. NORBECK. I challenge that statement. No Senator 
on this floor has received a telegram from the Izaak Walton 
League to that effect. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would like to make a brief 
statement prefacing my question. I shall not take much time. 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I had understood that the 
Izaak Walton League fayored the bill. I have, however, re- 
ceived to-day some telegrams which I will ask to bave inserted 
in the Record at the end of the remarks of the Senator from 
South Dakota from the president of the Izaak Walton League 
for the State of Arkansas, the secretary of the Izaak Walton 
League for the State of Arkansas, and the president of the 
local chapter of the organization of the Izaak Walton League 
at Mena, and others, opposing the game refuge bill. I have 
wired to those parties asking them to state the provisions of 
the bill to which they object and the grounds of their ob- 
jection, but have not yet had time to receive their answers. 

I ask leave to insert in the Recorp the telegrams to which I 
have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORBECK. I have no objection, except to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this is the State organization of the 
Izaak Walton League and not the national organization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
telegrams referred to will be inserted in the Recorp at the end 
of the remarks of the Senator from South Dakota, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator from South Dakota 
Says that the Izaak Walton League has not objected to this 
bill. I have a telegram here which I want to read in answer 
to the statement of the Senator, and I think the same tele- 
gram—— 

Mr. NORBECK. I am very familiar with the telegram, and 
if the Senator will excuse me, I will get to that in just a 
moment, the point being that Mr. Dilg claims to haye some- 
thing to do with the Izaak Walton League, and at the present 
time has no more to do with it than you or I if we pay our 
dollar for membership. He refers to a meeting of the national 
association some time back that did protest against this bill, 
but refrains from saying anything about the last meeting of 
that association. 

Mr. DILL. He says they are opposed to Federal licenses for 
hunters—— 

Mr. NORBECK. And Mr. Dilg is not an official of the Izaak 
Walton League at all. I have a telegram here from the presi- 
dent of the Izaak Walton League and other officials which will 
answer that. Mr. Dilg is just pretending to speak for some 
one whom he does not represent. 

Mr, DILL. He says that 1,400 delegates voted unanimously 
against it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Some time ago; and he refrained from giv- 
ing the date. 

Mr. DILL. At the third national meeting. 

Mr. NORBECK. What did he say about the fourth national 
meeting? 

Mr. DILL. He did not say anything about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I interrupt the Senator 
a moment, to try to clear up this matter? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Has the Izaak Walton League, 
at a convention or meeting subsequent to the one referred to by 
the Senator from Washington—I mean the national organiza- 
tion—expressly indorsed this bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. No; but they expressly gave their opinion of 
Mr. Dilg by “canning” him and his policies, and putting an- 
other element in charge of the league entirely. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That might have had relation 
to some other subject matter. I do not know how material it 
is to determine the exact attitude of the Izaak Walton League, 
but evidently there is confusion regarding the subject, and I 
am trying to find out whether the Senator has definite informa- 
tion as to the expression of that organization on the subject. 

Mr. NORBECK. I will read into the Recor a little later a 
very definite expression from the president and one from the 
chairman of the executive committee, who have gone oyer the 
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situation very carefully, and are authorized to speak for the 
whole group. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have some information, al- 
though not directly communicated to me from representatives 
of the Izank Walton League, that their objection to the bili is 
to the provision Imposing a Federal license. 

Mr. DILL. That is exactly what this telegram says. 

Mr. NORBECK. A motion was carried at one of their na- 
tional association meetings a year ago to that effect, but that 
is not the attitude of anyone who speaks for the national or- 
ganization to-day. They have come to recognize that it is 
necessary. 

Mr. DILL. May I ask the Senator this question: Has any 
meeting of the Izaak Walton League since the third convention 
repudiated the action of the 1,400 delegates who unanimously 
voted against the bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. I have just explained what the officers of 
the league said, and I want to remind the Senator that I have 
been trying for five days to explain this bill, and I have not been 
accorded that courtesy. I yield for a question, and get dragged 
into this kind of a controyersy. 

Mr. DILL. I think T yielded to the Senator quite liberally 
the other day when I was discussing the measure. I hope I am 
not offending the Senator. 

Mr. NORBECK. Not at all, but I hope the Senator realizes 
that it is necessary for me to go through the explanation of 
this bill. These questions will be answered, if Senators will 
just be patient until I get through. 

Mr. DILL. I hope the Senator will not be offended because 
we try to clear up certain general statements of the Senator. 

Mr. NORBECK. Not at all. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. The difficulty about that theory is that it does 
not work out in practice, because Senators do not stay here to 
hear the Senator explain the bill. I am one of the offenders In 
that respect, and therefore I want to ask the Senator upon 
what theory this bill provides a Federal license to shoot birds In 
yarious States? What is the basis for that provision? I am 
asking for information. 

Mr. NORBECK. It is recognized that migratory birds can 
not be protecied by the States. One State may protect and an- 
other one may permit destruction. For instance, a little inyesti- 
gation has been made, and it has been found that birds that 
congregate on a certain marsh in one State, which were cap- 
tured and banded to the number of several hundred, were after- 
wards shot in 11 different States. One State may have refuges, 
proper seasons, aud proper enforcement, but the birds are shot 
in other States. 

That has led to the necessity for the Federal Government 
taking action, and also to international agreements. A new 
problem is this: The birds are not disappearing altogether 
from too much shooting. ‘They are disappearing because their 
nesting grounds, their feeding grounds, their resting grounds 
have been turned to other uses. The marshes have been 
drained, and they have to get out, and they congregate 
in a few smaller places where there is an insufficient quantity 
of food. The main purpose of this bill is to raise money by 
the sale of Federal licenses so as to buy up the remaining 
marshes, which are for sale at reasonable prices, and to keep 
them foreyer as bird refuges. There are also other provisions 
in the pill. 

Mr. GLASS. Under what sanction of the Constitution would 
the Federal Government take jurisdiction? 

Mr. NORBECK. The Supreme Court of the United States 
lias spoken quite definitely on that matter in its decision on 
the migratory bird legislation; but I will get to that after a 
little. I will read that opinion into the RECORD. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, before the Senator 
proceeds will he give me one bit of informution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Has the Izaak Walton League had 
a general convention since April, 1925? 

Mr. NORBECK. It has. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
action touching this bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. It did not take any direct action, as far as 
I know. It did take direct action on the man who voices his 
opposition to this bill all the time. They took care of him. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator means that they did 
not reelect Mr, Dilg? 


Did it at that convention take any 
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Mr. NORBECK. No; he is not an official of the Izank Wal- 
ton League in any shape or form, any more than you or I. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly; but that does not settle 
the action of the league on this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That “Dilg” is not to be con- 
fused with the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL]. 

Mr. NORBECK. No. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. He is all right. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr, President, I repeat, the primary pur- 
pose of the migratory bird refuge and marsh land conservation 
bill is adequate permanent breefling, resting, und feeding sanctu- 
ary for waterfowl, without which the supply of these birds will 
progressively decrease, notwithstanding ali other protection that 
can be given them. It provides: 

1. Hunters of migratory aquatic game birds to purchase a 
Federal hunting license at a dollar a year; this to be issued by 
postmasters. Farmer owners or lessees of property and mem- 
bers of their immediate families to require no Heense for hunt- 
ing on their own lands. 

2. Not less than 60 per cent of this income to be used for 
acquiring land or water as game refuges and public shooting 
grounds by purchase or lease, and for maintenance and im- 
provement of such grounds. 

3. Not over 40 per cent to be used for administration, in- 
cluding employment of wardens to guard the refuges, and to 
enforce this and other Federal laws concerning migratory birds, 
for conducting surveys of proposed reservution sites, for inves- 
tigating duck sickness, and for other essential requirements. 

4, A commission cousisting of three members of the Cabinet, 
two United States Senators, and two Members of the House of 
Representatives to pass on all land purchases or rentals pro- 
vided for under this act and as recommended by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

The ranking officer of the State game commission to be an 
ex-officio member of this Federal commission when investiga- 
tions are being made in the State in which he officiates. 

5, The Biological Survey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to administer the law. 

6. Provision to be made for concurrent administration of 
refuges and publie shooting grounds by the several States 
whenever so autherized by the State legislature. No land or 
water can be acquired in a given State without the consent of 
its legislature. 1 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Has the Senator any estimate as to the amount 
of money that will come in during any one year under the 
license provision? 

Mr. NORBECK. The estimates of some of the men who 
have studied it very carefully vary from $500,000 to $800,000 
during the first year, with an increase from year to year. 

Mr. FESS. So that would leave a very respectable sum to 
purchase the necessary grounds? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; und it should be kept in mind that the 
bill does not provide that ouly 60 per cent shall be used for 
the purchase of lands. It says not less than 60 per cent, and 
when Congress tomes to appropriate the necessary money it 
may decide whether it shall be 60 per cent or 90 per cent that 
shall be used for that particular purpose. Experience will show 
how much will be needed for this purpose and how much will 
be needed for law enforcement, for study, investigations, and 
so forth. 

Mr. FESS. Then really the bill is not only to secure these 
reservations, but it is to be a self-supporting proposition, 

Mr. NORBECK. Without the cost of one doilar to the 
Treasury or to any man except those who voluntarily buy 
licenses. It does provide that an initial appropriation shall be 
mide from the Treasury to be paid back out of the fund. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Presideut, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I merely want to suggest to the Senator that in 
Michigan alone there are 400,000 licenses issued. Those issued 
in the United States to-day run into millions. I have heard 
many state that in their opinion there would be from 1,000,000 
to 5,000,000 Federal licenses. The Senator would know better 
than I. I am merely telling him the statement made to me by 
men who are shooting and hunting. They say there would be 
from 1,000,000 to 6,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. In that case the assurance of the success of the 
proposal is doubly assured, is it not? 

Mr. KING. There is no doubt that there will be jobs for 
a large number of people and they will have substantially from 
$550,000. to $1,000,000 for the job hunters. 

Mr. NORBECK, I do not think it is any worse for a man to 
have a job outside of this Chamber than inside. 
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Mr. KING. I think they may discharge their duties better 
than some of us. 
Mr. DILL. Except that the one is appointed and the other 


is elected. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I suggest that 
the Senator discuss the bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORBECK. The remark is appropriate. To clear a 
point mentioned by the distinguished Senator from Ohio I will 
say there is much misunderstanding and confusion about the 
hill. I challenge not the remark that there are 400,000 licenses 

-in Michigan, but for what? For migratory birds? No; for all 
hunting. It might be that a large number of them are to 
shoot deer up in the northern woods. Judging by my own lim- 
ited experience I would say that not one-tenth of those who 

take out licenses in my State would shoot migratory birds at 

‘all. Therefore we must eliminate approximately 90 per cent 
of those who obtain licenses from the provisions of the bill, 
because they will not come under it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator think a man going out to hunt, 
knowing that for $1 he is free to shoot ducks if he sees them, 
is going to avold taking out a Federal license? 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator has hunted and he has no 
doubt done more of it than I have. In my State there are 
very few places where there is-water, and therefore we do not 
find many ducks there. 

Mr. DILL. I know very few men who go out to hunt who 
do not want to shoot ducks if they see them. 

Mr. NORBECK. They may do it if they take out a license 
for the purpose of hunting. 

Mr. DILL. No; they are going out to hunt other birds, and 
they want to be free to shoot ducks if they see them. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the legisla- 
tion which gives us an innovation, where the project is self- 
sustaining rather than calling upon the Government and is 
supported by those who enjoy the provisions of the law, is a 
most creditable plan, If that is the purpose of the bill, it seems 
to me it ought to be a very strong argument for it. 

Mr. DILL. I do not want to attempt an argument with the 
Senator from Ohio in the time of the Senator from South 
Dakota, but I disagree with him wholly. 

Mr. NORBECK. Objections have been raised to the fact 
that prosecutions for a violation of the law will come to the 
Federal court and we haye been told how the Federal offi- 
cers will drag poor boys hundreds of miles away from their 
homes and all such things. There are two answers to that 
proposition. The first one is that violations of the present 
migratory-bird treaty are handled by the Federal court. No 
one eyen charges any such abuses as they predict now. Imagina- 
tion is one of the things that has free play. 

But there is another answer. I call attention to the provi- 
sions of section 17 of the bill, which provides for penalties, It 
says that any person desiring to relieve himself of such prosecu- 
tion may pay such sum to the Secretary of Agriculture under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, and the Secretary is 
authorized to mitigate or remit the liability. In other words, 
the United States commissioners are empowered to accept 
pleas of guilty and impose fines. In the case of a plea of 
not guilty, of course they are bonded and tried in the regular 
Way. There is also a further provision that the Secretary of 
Agriculture may let them off with a civil damage, arranged 
through the United States commissioner, and there will be no 
prosecution at all. If they are caught violating the law, they 
will be haled before a commissioner and he will say, “If you 
will pay $10 damages, I will let you go home.” These commis- 
sioners are to be found in every community. 

As I have said, the possible income from the sale of licenses 
is estimated by the national committee sponsoring this bill at 
from $500,000 to $800,000 the first year, with an increasing 
amount afterwards. The members of this committee are Hon. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, president National Association of Audubon 
Societies; John Burnham, of the American Game Protective 
Association; William C. Adams, speaking for the International 
Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commissioners; 
David H. Madsen, who represents the Western Association of 
State Game Commissioners. 

I read from the report of abovenamed committee, already 
referred to, as follows: 


Because organized sportsmen, volunteering the funds to carry out 
this emergency legislation in wild-life conservation, naturally have 
become the promoters of the bill, it must not be supposed for a mo- 
ment that in any way it unduly serves their interest. On the con- 
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trary, it ranks In conservational importance with the act of 20 years 
ago authorizing national forests and with the famous migratory bird 
legislation of 1913. Essentially it is a continuation of the migratory 
bird treaty legislation to meet economic conditions which have arisen 
since. 

Behind its passage stand practically all the conservation organiza- 
tions of the country, including the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation. 

All the lands and waters available for purchase are now and always 
have been open to shooting in season. The turning of a portion of 
such areas into permanent sanctuaries will, in a sense, restrict some 
of these opportunities to hunt, but there will be more than a compen- 
sating factor in the increased supply on the remaining open country. 
It is idle to talk of increasing this wild-life supply if we stand by and 
permit the producing plants to be systematically dismantled and de- 
stroyed. Likewise, it is useless to maintain the producing plants un- 
less we can have storage facilities in the South to care for the product 
during the winter months. 

On the other hand, not only the several bird species which may 
be shot In season anywhere, but hundreds of others which can never be 
hunted will be saved from serious depletion by protecting, and in 
many cases restoring, their breeding places. The proposed legislation 
not only will hold and stabilize bird life but certainly will become the 
menns of its gradual, steady increase during future years. 

So important is this bill, in fact, that it must not be left to the pro- 
motion of organizations only, but should receive the active support of 
hundreds of thousands of individuals. In every State many thousands 
of public-spirited citizens should appeal to their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to help pass it by a majority worthy of the universal 
American sentiment for bird preservation. 


There is hardly a State in the Union but what still has pos- 
sibilities that can be developed at reasonable cost to provide 
breeding and feeding grounds for wild fowl. We must keep in 
mind that the number of migratory birds is primarily de- 
pendent upon breeding, feeding, and resting grounds. We must 
not become confused over this talk about reducing the game 
limit. The game limit bill does not provide any feed for birds. 

Among other possible areas that can be used for such a pur- 
pose is one 12 or 15 miles long, adjacent to the mouth of the 
Bear River in Utah, which with comparatively little expense 
could be made an ideal bird refuge. The Biological Survey 
did some experimenting at this place a few years ago. They 
caused 900 ducks to be captured and banded. They now have 
proof of the fact that these ducks were shot in 11 different 
States. Tens, if not hundreds, of thousands of additional ducks 
and geese could be produced on this ground if the water level 
was slightly raised. Eight thousand acres could be so prepared, 

The most distinguished Senator from Missouri, who all agree 
is one of the greatest debaters not only in the United States 
Senate but in the Nation itself, is opposed to this proposed 
bill for the same reasons that he opposed the migratory-bird 
treaty and other legislation of this nature. I listened to his 
speech with a great deal of interest, and especially his state 
ment that he felt that a measure of this kind was unconstitn- 
tional. Evidently, that was the opinion of other citizens of 
Missouri, but we are past that point. I quote from a de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court: 


In Missouri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416) the Supreme Court sustained 
the validity of the migratory-bird treaty and the constitutionality of 
the enabling act. “The whole foundation of the State's rights is the 
presence within their jurisdiction of birds that yesterday had not 
arriyed, to-morrow may be in another State, and in a week a thousand 
miles away. * * Here a national interest of very nearly the first 
magnitude is involved. It can be protected only by national action 
in concert with that of another power. The subject matter is only 
transitorily within the State and has no permanent habitat therein. 
But for the treaty and the statute there soon might be no birds for 
any powers to deal with. We see nothing in the Constitution that 
compels the Government to sit by while a food supply is cut off and 
protectors of our forests and our crops are destroyed. It is not suf- 
cient to rely upon the States.” © è% e 


My distinguished friend, the Senator from Missouri, has a 
courage that is all his own. He does not only fight the pro- 
hibition law, the bird law, the maternity act, the World Court, 
or the Republican Party, but he did actually have the courage 
to differ with a Democratic President and the whole Demo- 
cratic Party. We admire his courage and his resourcefulness. 
The Senator lets nothing stand in the way of winning his 
point—if it can be won. The Senators who heard his speech 
attacking this bill will recall the wonderful argument that he 
made in support of his assertion that he had discovered some- 
thing unusual in this bill, something unheard of, something 
revolutionary, something to be highly condemned, and he con- 
demned it vigorously. He called our attention to the fact 
that not only would it be a crime to hunt or take wild ducks, 
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geese, brant, swans, and other migratory birds, but he pointed 
out the “nigger in the woodpile” by calling our attention to 
the fact that section 18 of this bill provides that the word 
“take” shall be construed to mean an “attempt” to pursue, 
hunt, shoot, capture, or kill migratory birds. He wanted to 
impress us with the fact that it was not only a crime to kill 
game but also to attempt to kill game. Would he have us 
believe that unless the game warden succeeded in finding the 
birds that had been killed that no charge should be made? 
Mr. President, the different States in the Union haye had 
much experience in the enforcement of game laws. They have 
found it necessary to enact State laws that were enforceable. 
I read from section 6538, fish and game laws of Missouri, 
192324, page 52, “Liabilities for attempt—accessories liable”: 


Any attempt to violate any provisions of this article shall be pun- 
ished to the same extent as an actual violation thereof. Any such 
attempt, or any violation by an agent, clerk, officer, or employee while 
acting for any other person, shall render such party lable also, and 
an accessory may in all cases be prosecuted and punished as a principal. 


That is the statute of Missouri. That is where tlie revolu- 
tion started evidently, if this bird bill is revolutionary. 

Similar provisions are found in the laws of Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Montana, Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, and North 
Dakota—in fact, they seem to be a uniforin provision of all 
the State game laws. In many States it is even unlawful 
to let a bird dog run at large, or to carry a gun during the 
closed season. Instead of being revolutionary, as the Senator 
from Missouri would make us believe, this bill follows the 
universal experience of the States of this Union. 

The Senator has also assured us that he will prove that 
manufacturers of firearms are interested in the passage of this 
bill. I would saye him the trouble of proving it; I would 
admit it. We realize that agriculture is dependent upon bird 
life, but certainly we can admit that the manufacturers of 
firearms would suffer from the extinction of our gamo birds. 
Mr. President, I would not condemn the law because some- 
one whom we dislike might be benefited from the law. I have 
heard tell about the great meat packers being interested in 
the extermination of anthrax and blackleg. I would not favor 
anthrax or blackleg just because the packers were against it. 
I would not favor the extermination of birds just because 
the firearms manufacturers are on the other side of the 
question. The large milling interests have contributed to the 
control of wheat rust. They haye done it for a selfish purpose; 
they wanted more good wheat to grind. But, Congress has also 
appropriated large sums to save the wheat farmers from 
destruction, fully realizing that great milling interests would 
be benefited by a good yield of high-grade wheat. 

Tliere has been a great deal said and written about the 
interest of the manufacturers of firearms in game protection; 

there has been a great deal of criticism of the American game 
protective association because of its activities. I want to offer 
for the Record, and ask unanimous consent to have printed 
therein, a letter written by Theodore Roosevelt in 1911 to Mr. 
Burnham. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BRUCE. I suggest to the Senator, if he will permit 
me to do so, that I think it would be very interesting and 
very timely to have that letter from Mr. Roosevelt read. 

Mr. NORBECK. The letter is one congratulating Mr. Burn- 
ham and others on their activities in trying to organize the 
American Game Protective and Propogation Association, in order 
to save the game, and suggests that the manufacturers of 
firearms ought to contribute to that purpose. That is really 
the substance of the letter. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Roosevelt has written with his vivid en- 
thusiasm and yiyacity. I think the Senator from South Dakota 
would score a distinct point by having the letter read. 

Mr. KING. Evidently the Banator from Maryland has had 
a copy of the letter sent to him, 

Mr. BRUCE. Indeed, I have, a. I was about to offer it 
for the RECORD. 

Mr. KING. It is fine propaganda. 

Mr. NORBECK. I ask that the clerk may read the letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read the letter. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

THE OUTLOOK, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, September 19, 1911, 

My Dran Mr. BURNHAM: I have read the constitution and by-laws 
of the American Game Protective and Propagation Association. I 
need hardly say that I unquallfiedly belleve In the purpose of this 
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association, and it should have the backing of all good citizens. In 
particular, I wish to express my real pleasure at the farsightedness 
which has induced the arms and ammunition men of the country to 
take the lead in organizing such an association as this. All lovers 
of nature should believe in the work of the association, All sports- 
men of even a modernte capacity for forethought should back up such 
a moyement. But unfortunately our experience in the past has shown 
us that too often both sportsmen and manufacturers of guns and 
ammunition, not to speak of dealers In game, have shown a short- 
sightedness as to their own interests well-nigh inexplicable, The 
market gunners, for instance, haye often been foremost in opposing 
the laws which alone could render their profession permanent. If 
the market gunners of Long Island had possessed the same intelligent 
forethought and intelligent care for their own interests that the 
hunters and dwellers in and on the borders of the wilderness of Maine 
have shown, there would now be an abundance of wild fowl and shore 
birds on Long Island, and there would have been no need whatever 
for the drastic legislation for the protection of game which it has 
been necessary to pass In this State of New York. The extermina- 
tion of the wild pigeon has not only been a blot upon American elvyiliza- 
tion, has not only robbed us of a most typical and Interesting American 
bird, whose presence was a real asset to the country, but has been a 
severe misfortune to the very people whose reckless greed did most 
in causing the extermination. The experience of Maine has shown 
that even beasts like moose and deer can be protected with entire 
success and that to the inhabitants of the neighborhood a live moose 
or decr in the woods is in mere money return worth many hundred 
times the value of the dead carcass. Not only from altruistic motives, 
from motives of real patriotism, but from motives of self-interest, our 
people ought at once to put a stop to the destruction of wild life and 
especially to the process of exterminating game birds and beasts in 
our country. The arms and ammunition men are bound to see their 
manufactures diminish If there are no game birds and animals to 
attract the sportsmen afield; and their interests and his are Identical. 
The supply must be conseryed, The manufacturers are showing sound 
public spirit, as well as farsighted recognition of their own interests, 
in starting this movement. They should be backed up by every sports- 
man worthy of the name, and by every lover of nature, and every 
good citizen. The purpose of the association is to focus popular atten- 
tion on the immediate need of conserving the remnant of American 
wild game, It is imperatively necessary to create a popular sentiment 
favorable to the Incrense of game by propagation and with this pur- 
pose not only to work for better game laws, but for the better enforee- 
ment of the game laws, The bag that can be taken in a day by any 
sportsman should be limited by law, and there should be national 
legislation to protect migratory game birds. Probably every man fit 
to pass judgment on the subject at all already believes in these pur- 
poses, but in order to secure their being put into practical operation 
it is necessary to have cooperative effort. Your association provides 
the necessary working organization, I bespeak for it the hearty 
support of all good citizens, 
Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Mr. Jonx B. BURNHAM, 
Conservation Commission, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I have here an article pub- 
lished in the Outlook written by John R. Burnham, president 
of the American Game Protective Association, entitled “ Shall 
the blind lead the blind?” I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

SHALL THE BLIND LEAD THE BLIND? 


By Jobn B. Burnham, president of the American Game Protective Asso- 
elation 

“How many ducks will you let me kill in one day?’ When Mr, 
Gregg asked that question, he started a controversy. In this case the 
controyersialists disagree only as to methods. They are both united in 
wishing to preserve America’s wild life. 

William C. Gregg in the Outlook questions “the right of hunters to 
control or influence the game-preservation policy of the United States 
on the reasonable ground that an interested party makes a poor judge.” 
The quotation is taken from the editorial introduction to Mr. Gregg's 
article, “How many ducks will you let me kill in one day?” 

I should say that this quotation very fairly epitomizes Mr. Gregg's 
argument, I do not think it 1s true. 

The idea is an old one, broached long ago by Doctor Hornaday when 
in one of his circulars he threatened that If the “5 per cent“ who 
hunt did not accept his dictum for bag limits and closed sensons he 
would defeat them with the “95 per cent” of the people who do not 
hunt. 


The question involved Is a basic one of tremendous importance. On 
its outcome depends the whole future of our game supply. As I see it 
the issue involved is whether we shall permit the blind to lend the blind 
and adopt a doctrine of despair, which through constant reduction in 
shooting privileges can mean nothing in the end but the cessation of 
eport so far as the general public is concerned, or whether we shall per- 
mit those most conversant with the situation to go ahead with their 
well-developed plan for preserving and increasing the wild life of the 
country through modern methods of game administration, The modern 
spirit is to make each talent produce more, not to wrap the talent in a 
napkin and bury it in the ground. 

I am writing in the friendliest kind of a way, for, despite what Mr. 
Gregg says, I have never yet succeeded in getting“ mad“ at Doctor 
Hornaday in a personal way. I realize the value of criticism, even 
brutal criticism. It was I who journeyed to Washington to ask that 
Hornaday be added to the Federal board charged with the migratory 
bird regulations, and at that time I used as an argument for his ap- 
pointment the fact that Lincoln kept Chase and Stanton in his Cabinet 
largely because they were men of hostile viewpoint, and therefore yualu- 
abie as a check on possible mistakes. 

But to return to the question, is it fair in this instance to say that 
an interested party makes a poor judge? The generalization is not true 
eyon as a generalization, for it presupposes something which must be 
proved—to wit, that a disingenuous inttrest governs the decision ; 
otherwise it is merely another of the fallacies which are too easily ac- 
cepted by those more readily influenced by words than by common sense. 

There is no such thing as a disinterested judge. The term is merely 
relative. In law we try to get the most disinterested opinion possible, 
and therefore, so far as permitted, bring our cases before the judge we 
think will give the fairest decision, or, in other words, the judge whose 
mental processes are most like our own, We choose our physicians, our 
lawyers, and our servants on the same principle. We realize the fact 
that all these people upon whom our welfare depends, no matter how 
honest they may be, have their individual mental slants, and therefore 
are not disinterested. We select the judges, lawyers, and doctors in 
whom we have confidence, but all the time we know perfectly well thelr 
judgments are not infallible. 

If this much is granted, and I think it will be granted, I should like 
to carry on the same illustration and ask what is the next characteristic 
after disinteresteduess we demand in those upon whose judgment we 
must depend. Is it not the knowledge they possoss in their special 
vocations, A lawyer must know law, a physician medicine, hygiene, 
sanitation, ete, Before a man can practice a profession, however, he 
must add to his knowledge acquired by study the experience which 
comes from practice. We do not intrust important litigations to law 
students. Judgment is also required to give practical application to 
knowledge and experience, and character to stand by the decisions 
made. We can find men with such qualifications, but never, in the 
strict sense of the term, disinterested judges. 

It is admitted that the men at the helm to-day in directing the desti- 
nies of the game in this country are the“ hunters,” using the term in 
the sense which I think Mr. Gregg had in mind. I believe that what 
they have already accomplished shows them to be the best type of men 
humanly available to “draw up these laws, lobby for them in National 
and State Capitols, and act as the chief advisers of the enforcing 
oficials.” But first I must remove the implication that as far as I am 
personally concerned, in addition to wanting to save game for sport, I 
am also influenced by an ulterior motive. Mr. Gregg, while granting 
me intelligence and conscicntiousness, gives space to Doctor Hornaday's 
charge that because the American Game T’rotective Association derives 
a part of its income from the manufacturers of arms and ammunition, T 
am therefore prejudiced in favor of unreasonably large game-bag limits. 
Jo make the case plausible it is assumed that the manufacturers want 
the game destroyed, If the bag limits are too large there can be no 
other result. 

Doctor Hornaday has done fine work In awakening the public con- 
science to the cause of conservation, but through his recent obsession 
for a panacea which he found in an arbitrary system of closed seasons 
and reduced bag limits he has got completely out of touch with the 
constructive spirit of the day. He does not realize that prohibitions 
are destructive and not constructive. He does not take into account 
the fact that in a large part of the country where there is good game 
administration bag limits have been scientifically adjusted through cen- 
sus studies and game is Increasing and that in other places limits are 
uscless without efficient game-law enforcement. He ignores the refuges 
where an inviolate stock is preserved and all the other methods which 
have been practically worked out and proved. 

Is it reasonable to believe that the arms and ammunition manufac- 
turers would want to sacrifice their future for an immediate profit? 
Is it not more reasonable to assume (as is the fact) that with their 
large capital investment they are vitally interested in the increase of 
game, so that their business will continue in after years? In all my 
contact with the manufacturers I have found them to be ultra- 
conservative conservationists, who regard the money given to saving 
wild life as a form of insurance on a par with fire insurance, They are 
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also without exception patriotic men who believe in the value of out- 
door sport. 

When these men in 1911 offered the necessary support to start a 
national game protective association and asked me to take charge, I 
took several months to consider the question. I knew perfectly well 
that their motives might be questioned, even though I myself might be 
satisfied as to thelr honor. Two factors finally influenced me to take 
up another piece of hard work at a time when I was tempted by per- 
sonal desire to retire from the front lines and live a Uttle less stren- 
uously. The first of these was that Mr. H. S. Leonard, vice president 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., appealed to me on the ground 
that the country desperately needed a Federal migratory bird law, that 
all other immediate avenues for securing it had been closed, and that if 
I refused to take up the work the money would be lost to conservation. 
Secondly, Theodore Roosevelt and other leading conservationists advised 
me to go ahead with the job, After a talk at Oyster Bay and a subse- 
1 letter, I notifled Mr. Leonard I would organize the new associa- 

on. 

After the American Game Protective Association was incorporated 
and Theodore Rooseyelt, John Burroughs, George Bird Grinnell, and 
men of their type had accepted places in its management, I asked 
Doctor Hornaday to serve as a director. The same motives applied here 
as in the ease of the advisory board on the migratory bird treaty act. 
Doctor Hornaday, however, alone of those I asked, refused to serve. 

The original directors were the arms and ammunition men, At the 
first meeting of the association each of these men gave me his written 
resignation, to take effect at my pleasure. The lesser part of our in- 
come js still derived from the manufacturers, and they still have rep- 
resentation on our directorate. I believe it is one of the greatest 
achievements of the association that their interest in conservation has 
been maintained, If they have any ulterior object it has not yet been 
disclosed. 

The American Game Protective Association has been in existence 14 
years. Its history is written in the record of conservation, and I have 
yet to hear unfavorable criticism from nny conservationist of the re- 
sults it has accomplished. From the start it has been a leader in for- 
ward game administration, and it has obtained notable results in many 
directions, including the protection of song and insectiyorous birds, the 
creation of at least one new national park, and In aiding to preserve 
the inyiolability from despeliation of national parks, and in many other 
worth-while movements. It had much to do, for example, in securing 
the creation of the force of State constabulary in New York, It di- 
rected the entire campaign which resulted in our present system of 
Federal migratory bird protection. I assume that the reason Secretary 
Houston appointed me chairman of the original migratory bird advisory 
committee and that other Secretaries have continued the appointment 
is due to the fact of my intimacy with the subject. 

There remains the question as to whether the hunters or the non- 
If by the term 
hunter Mr, Gregg means “ game hog,” then I am with him in his con- 
tention that the hunters are not the proper persons to direct the game 
destinies; but as neither Doctor Pearson, Doctor Nelson, nor myself, 
the men named in his article, despite other bouquets thrown at them, 
haye been so classed, I am inclined to think that when he says hunter 
he means sportsman in the good sense of the term. If this is so, I do 
not agree with Mr. Gregg. I think the facts are all on my side. His- 
tory judges men more by their works than by their words. For every 
grent advance in game conservation in this country I can name some 
sportsman or group of sportsmen as a factor or factors which brought 
about the result. It would take a longer article than this, however, to 
give the detail. Men, through shooting, not only learn intimately ways 
und means of game conservation, but through their love for the wild 
crentures certain of them become imbued with the desire to work for 
their welfare, The real beginning of the present-day wiid-life conserva- 
tion movement in America can be directly traced to a little group of 
New York sportsmen who more than half a century ago formed the 
New York Association for the Protection of Game, with its noble motto, 
„Non nobis solum“ (Not for ourselves alone). 

If such men are “ interested parties“ are they any more so than the 
lawyer who desires to win his client's case or the doctor who wants to 
sive a patient’s life? The sportsman would not hunt if he did not love 
his sport. He does not want his sport to cease, and, naturally, if intel- 
ligent, he desires the continuance and increase of the game supply. 
Without his work there would be no deer in the Adirondacks, nor grouse 
in Pennsylvania, and mighty few ducks in the Bear River marshes. 
In all these places and many others also there Is more game to-day than 
there was 20 years ago. In the section near New York where Frank 
Forrester hunted three-quarters of a century ogo there is more game 
than in his day. I will grant Mr. Gregg that there is very little game 
in a large part of the southern Appalachians, but this is due to the 
fact that the sportsmen's conservation movement has not yet appreci- 
ably influenced that section. Other classes of citizens are not sufi- 
ciently interested to get out and work for well-recognized measures 
that would bring the game back to that lovely region. You simply can 
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not rely on the other classes; if the sportsmen neglect the Job, it re- 
mains undone, 

The attitude that any body of men intelligently interested and in- 
formed on a subject should by reason of this fact be debarred from 
taking action in the matter is something beyond my comprchension, If 
I had my way, I would make knowledge a prerequisite and permit no 
man to judge who lacked this knowledge. 

Not long ago Frank M. Newbert, chairman of the Californin Game 
Commission, asked Doctor Hornaday by what authority he bad made 
the widely circulated statement that the deer of California were vir- 
tually exterminated. Doctor Hornaday answered that for several years 
past he had been trying to sccure a set of antlers from the State, and 
because he had difficulty In getting them be assumed the deer must be 
gone, Newbert told him that the United States Forest Service in thelr 
latest census credited California with 185,000 deer in Federal forests 
alone, not to mention other thousands in other, forests, and that as 
California has something over 150,000 square miles of territory, much 
of which is unsuitable for deer, the figures would indicate a very com- 
fortable abundance per square mile in deer forests. 

Newbert then asked Hornaday on what grounds he had similarly 
stated that bob-white quail had been exterminated by shooting in Cali- 
fornia, ‘Did you not know that there never were any such quail in 
California?” questioned Newbert. 

A moment later Doctor Hornaday was asked if he did not consider It 
necessary to study the game conditions in a State before making rec- 
ommendations for cutting bag limits, and he gave this remarkable reply, 
which Is quoted verbatim: 

“In a campaign covering 48 States it 1s impossible to study local 
conditions in any of them!“ 

The men in the sportsmin conservation movement in this country 
have been, with few exceptions, Hfelong students of wild-life and of 
game-law legislation and game-law enforcement. They are selfish only 
in wanting to see the wild life preserved—non nobis solum. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, some Senators have voiced 
opposition to this bill because, in addition to the bird sanctu- 
aries, it also provides that shooting grounds may be purchased 
for the benefit of the public, in which every person will have 
equal rights. I am not an expert on shooting; it is a pastime 
that has been denied to me; but I do know how others enjoy 
it. We must keep in mind that favorite shooting places, such 
as duck passes, are not necessarily nesting grounds, feeding 
grounds, or resting grounds. I am unable to say why thou- 
sands of ducks will pass a given point midway between two 
hills, but they do it. I can no more explain it than I can ex- 
plain why the wind blows stronger in certain places than 
others. We do know that the wealthy class have been pur- 
chasing and leasing such hunting spots for personal use. They 
are fast passing into the hands of the millionaire hunting 
clubs. 
public. I would save as many of these as I could before it 
is too late. But this alone does not lead to the increase of 
birds; we must provide homes where they may nest and raise 
their broods. We must first of all provide for an adequate 
supply; second comes the hunting privilege. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield there? 

Mr. NORBECK. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is undoubtedly true that 
hunting clubs are acquiring the ownership, and therefore the 
exclusive privileges of shooting, on most of the places where 
migratory birds are to be found; and it follows that if the 
general public is to have any opportunity for shooting, it must 
be through some such arrangement as this. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator is undoubtedly correct as 
to that. 

Objection is raised to the fact that large sums of money will 
be expended. The answer is that not a dollar will be spent 
except by yoluntary contributions—contributions on the part of 
those who want to hunt migratory birds. These hunters realize 
that the birds must first be raised before they can be hunted— 
they are willing to contribute their dollar. Their benefits will 
be twofold. First, there will be a general increase of game 
birds everywhere in proportion as protected areas are estab- 
lished. Second, the Government will acquire as many of the 
duck passes and other favorite hunting spots as possible and 
throw them open to the general public, instead of letting them 
be a monopoly for a few silk-stocking sons of rich parents. 
In other words, the bill makes possible not only an increase in 
the number of game birds but it actually provides a poor 
man’s hunting club. The membership costs them only one 
dollar—the dollar he pays for the license. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 
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Mr, DILL: How many years does the Senator think it is 
going to take under this bill to provide numerous hunting 
grounds which will serye the public generally? 

Mr. NORBECK. We have had no experience along that line, 
and it is very difficult to make an estimate as to how long it 
will take to buy up these marshes that can now be bought at a 
reasonable price and save them for breeding grounds. 

Mr. DILL, The Senator knows that if we are going to pro- 
vide public hunting grounds for the people, we must have them 
eyery 40 or 50 miles, or else we are going to serve only those 
who have money to go long distances in order to hunt on these 
grounds, 

Mr. NORBECK. I am sorry the Senator was not listening 
when I said that the benefits of the bill were twofold. 

Mr. DILL. I was listening. 

Mr. NORBECK. First, there will be a general increase in 
the number of game birds, and they may come right to a man’s 
farm, where he can shoot without paying a dollar; and second, 
he will have the right to go to the shooting grounds and duck 
passes purchased by the Government and exercise that privilege 
by paying for tue license. 

Mr, DILL. The Senator knows there are not very many 
birds that come to a man’s farm. 

Mr, NORBECK. 'Theré will be a whole lot less unless this 
bill shall be passed. 

Mr, DILL. The Senator has been talking about the advan- 
tages of public hunting grounds. I want to call attention to the 
fact that the proposed public hunting grounds will either have 
to be very limited in number or we will have to make a tre- 
mendous investment and establish them in every section of the 
country. The whole scheme ts impracticable. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator fears that we may get a large 
fund, but also fears we may not get much at all. 

Mr. DILL. I am not in favor of the scheme. 
to point out that it is unworkable. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator is opposed to it, first, because 
it will not do it, and, second, because it will do too much of it? 

Mr. DILL. First, becuuse it will not do it, and, second, be- 
cause, assuming it to be practicable, all it will do will be to 
help just a few people in certain communities. 

Mr. NORBECK, Many Senators have received telegrams of 
protest from a man who calls himself Will Dilg, and claims to 
be the founder of that splendid organization of nature lovers, 
the Izaak Walton League. He calls attention to the fact that 
the third national convention of said league protested against 
this measure. He attempts to mislead by indirection and by 
telling half truths, and he refrains from telling that the fourth 
convention of the league, which was recently held, repudiated 
him and his policy, and that he, the said Dilg, has no more 
connection with the Izaak Walton League at this time than 
the Members in this Chamber who have paid their dollar for 
membership. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NORBECK. I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator has already told us 
that Mr. Dilg was not reelected, but his statement now is that 
the Jeague repudiated Dilg and his policies. I call on the Sen- 
ator to produce the resolution repudiating Dilg’s policies. 

Mr. NORBECK. That might be as difficult as to find the 
repudiation of a leading Democrat by the Democratie Party. 
There might be no resolutions, but the actions speak for them- 
selves. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, It is the assumption, then, that 
because this man was not reelected 

Mr. NORBECK. It is common knowledge by members of 
the league that Dilg represented a faction that was very much 
a minority faction, and they lost out. That is common 
knowledge. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. He might have represented a minor- 
ity faction on one thing or on a dozen different things. 

Mr. NORBECK. And there was a general resentment in the 
membership because of his opposition to this conservation 
meusure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator says there was a gen- 
eral sentiment. I am asking, of course, if there was any ofl- 
cial action? There seems to have been none. That seems to 
be admitted. As to the general sentiment, my information is 
directly to the conyerse of that which the Senator has. My 
information is that the membership of that league stands 
almost as a unit against certain of the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? F should like to say that I haye had many tele- 
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grams from different chapters of the league in my State, every 
one of them in favor of the bill and not one of them in oppo- 
sition to it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; and I want to repeat that that was 
the main reason why Mr. Dilg lost out. He had followed a 
policy of opposing this conservation measure and could not 
carry his organization with him, and they left him and fol- 
lowed another man, and they elected Charles W. Folds as the 
president of the Izank Walton League. I have here a telegram 
from Mr. Folds that I should like to have the clerk read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tele- 
gram will be read. e 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILC., May 17, 1926. 
Senator PETER Nomneck, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The executive committee of the Izaak Walton League of America, at 
a meeting held here May 10, this year, unanimously adopted resolution 
approving of report made by George II. Selover, as member of national 
campaign committee for migratory refuge and conservation bill, and 
his action in connection with said committee unanimously approved. 
Am sending this at request of Mr. Seloyer, to be used as you may deem 
advisable, 

CHARLES W. FOLDS, 
President Izaak Walton League of America. 


Mr. NORBECK. Let there be no misunderstanding as to the 
attitude of the Izaak Walton League toward the pending 
migratory game refuge bill. I have two telegrams from George 
H. Selover, chairman of the executive committee, which I should 
like to have the clerk read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
grams will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 17, 1926, 


Without objection, the tele- 


Hon, PETER NORBECK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand W. H. Dilg telegraphing Senators regarding migratory 
game refuge bill. Dilg and league on record in favor of bill and $1 Federal 
tax all through Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Congresses. Delegates 
third convention last year did not vote against $1 tax. Dilg has always 
been for Federal control, and insisted on the Madsen plan to use arms 
and ammunition tax. Presume you understand that fourth national 
convention in April turned him down hard that he has resigned even 
as a director and has no connection with the league. The executive 
committee last week unanimously approved the position I haye taken 
on this bill as a member of the committee of five, which drew it and 
presented it. 

- GEORGE H. SELOVER, 
Chairman Board of Directors and 
Erecutive Committee Izaak Walton League of America. 


MINNEAVOLIS, MINN., May , 1926. 
Hon. PETER NORBECK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Supplementing wire re Dilg. When April convention opened Dilg was 
candidate for reelection for president and had about one-third of the 
delegates with him. His own speeches and actions in the chair and on 
the floor alienated practically ail of his friends, so that they never 
offered his name for renomination; he recelved no vote either in nomi- 
nating committee or on floor for any office. Nevertheless, on the con- 
yention’s recommendation the executive committee has offered him $500 
no month indefinitely for his expenses, and he has contemptuously refused 
it. The offer is still open. 

Gronce H. SELOVER, 
Chairman Brecutive Committee 
zaak Walton League of America, 


Mr. NORBECK. As explanatory of that, I might state that 
Mr. Dilg is in very poor health and, in fact, suffers from a very 
dangerous illness. 

Many Senators have also had protests from one of our great 
conservationists, Dr. W. T. Hornaday, superintendent of the 
New York Bronx Zoo. I call your attention, however, to the 
fact that he differs radically with the Senator from Missouri. 
Mr. Hornaday belongs to that group of men who are desper- 
ately anxious to preserve all wild life. He would be delighted 
if half the area of the United States were made bird refuges 
and game reserves, and no hunting whatever were permitted. 
He might want to enlarge that area from time to time. Nat- 
urally he is opposed to that feature of the bill which provides 
for buying duck passes and other places for shooting grounds. 
It is a fact that all close friends of Mr. Hornaday do not share 
his views. I call attention to the indorsement of this bill by 
the president of the New York Zoological Society, Madison 
Grant. I offer for the Ruconb a letter addressed to me on April 
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20, bearing the signatures of Mr. Grant, George D. Pratt, presi- 
dent American Forestry Association, and others. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

New York, N. Y., April 20, 1926. 
Hon, PETER NORBECK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The migratory wild fowl of the United States are one of 
its important assets. They are now threatened with danger. In- 
creased population and the readiness with which people can get about 
leave less and less room for the wild things. The area they can occupy 
is steadily contracting. 

The Agricultural Department bird regulations which stopped spring 
shooting and the sale of game have caused a great increase of wild 
fowl. On the other hand, a craze exists for the draining of Jakes and 
Swamps, and Jakes and swamps, when drained, no longer furnish resting 
and feeding places for wild fowl, which thus do not visit them. 

The increased number of birds needing food and the reduced area In 
which they can feed tend to make life harder for them. There is an 
overcrowding of ducks and a threatened lack of food, which may result 
in starvation or in undernourishment, 

The passage of the game refuge and marshland bills (S. 2607 and 
H. R. 7479) wili tend to remove this danger and to increase the food 
supply for wild fowl, Full support of the fine administrative work of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey will also be helpful. 

I respectfully urge your consideration of these facts. 

Yours very truly, 
Gro. BIRD GRINNELD, 

We do not wish to burden you with individual letters, but express 
our concurrence with the statements expressed above. 

MADISON GRANT, 
President New York Zoological Soctety. 
a T, GILBERT PEARSON, 
President National Association of Audubon Societies. 
Gro. D. PRATT, 
President American Forestry Association. 
Lewis R. Morris, 
New York Botanical Society. 


Mr. NORBECK. There has been an attempt niade to create 
the impression that the nature lovers and true conservationists 
were not generally supporting this measure. As refutation of 
this assertion I call attention to a list of about 50 large na- 
tional associations that are squarely on record in support of 
this bill, I know the question will be raised that it was not 
exactly this bill; but a bill almost identical with this has been 
pending before the country for more than five years. The dif- 
ferences between these bills that have been indorsed from time 
to time are so slight that it is difficult for anyone to point 
them out, except that the later bill gives more rights to the 
States and less to the Federal Government. Among others not 
already mentioned are the American Civic Association; the 
American Institute of Park Executives; the American Legion; 
American Nature Study Association; the Council on National 
Parks, Forests, and Wild Life; the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America; the Society eof American Foresters, 
and many others. I ask that this list, including the short reso- 
lution by the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, be 
published in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The following resolution was passed unanimously at the second 
annual meeting of the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, 
held January 20 and 21, 1926, in Washington, D. C.: 

The conference reaffirms its former indorsement of the proposed 
measure known as the migratory bird refuge and marshland conserva- 
tion act now pending in Congress.” 

The following organizations were among those represented: Amateur 
Athletic Union; American Association for Advancement of Sclence; 
American Association of Museums; American Bison Society; American 
Civic Association; American Federation of Labor; American Fisheries 
Society; American Forestry Association; American Game Protective 
Association; American Institute of Park Executives; American Legion; 
American Nature Association; American Nature-Study Association; 
American Ornithologists’ Union; Appalachian Mountain Club; Appa- 
lachian Trail Association; Associated Mountaineering Clubs of North 
America; Boone and Crockett Club; Boy Scouts of America; Brotherhood 
of Railrond Trainmen; Camp Directors Association of America; Camp 
Fire Club of America; Camp Fire Girls; Catholic Boys Brigade of the 
United States; Council on National Parks, Forests, and Wild Life; 
Federated Societies on Planning and Parks; General Federation of 
Women's Clubs; Girl Pioneers; Girl Scouts; International Association 
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of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commissioners; Izaak Walton League 
of America; Knights of Columbus; National Academy of Sciences; Na- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation; National Associatioun of Audubon 
Societics ; National Association of the Fur Industry; National Collegiate 
Athletic Association; National Conference on State Parks; National 
Geographic Society; National Grange; National Highways Association ; 
National League of Wildlife Photographers; National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; National Parks Association; National Recrea- 
tion Club; Playground and Recreation Association of America ; Roose- 
yelt Wild Life Forest Experiment Station; Society of American For- 
esters; United States Fisheries Association. 


Mr. NORBECK. To those who feel that 40 per cent is too 
large a sum for administration I will state that this bill does 
not provide 40 per cent for administration; it provides that the 
amount shall be fixed by the appropriations made by Congress 
from the game fund created under this bill, and that such ap- 
propriations may be in any sum that Congress sees fit, not ex- 
ceeding 40 per cent. Some feel that there will be an insufficient 
number of game wardens under this bill; others, that there will 
be too many. A middle ground will be found, but we must not 
for a minute think that the 40 per cent will be used exclusively 
for game wardens. A large sum of it will be necessary for re- 
search work, for a careful study of the habits of the migratory 
bird. We need a great deal more information on this question 
before we can act intelligently. The limited money already 
spent has shown that the birds from the marches from Utah are 
shot in 11 different States. It has shown that waterfowl from 
the Pacific coast do not come east of the Cascade Mountains, 
but that there is a separate bird world, so to speak, on the 
Pacific coast. 

While some work has been done in half a dozen States, it 
certainly must be carried into 40 more States in order that our 
expenditures and our efforts may be the most effective. 

Somethiug has been said to the effect that President Coolidge, 
in his recent address, had expressed himself as deploring the 
tendency to centralize unnecessarily the power of the Federal 
Government. I share his views fully. His views are shared by 
the advocates of this bill. This bill leaves everything with the 
States that the States cau handle. It provides coordinate juris- 
diction with the State. It provides that not an acre of land or 
water can be leased in any State without the permission of said 
State. 

During this generation we have seen the extinction of many 
varieties of birds—the passing of the passenger pigeon is an out- 
standing warning—not to mention the near extinction of the 
buffalo and antelope. While our commercial progress has been 
phenomenal, it has also been destructive of the beauties of 
nature, especially bird life. Individuals can not prevent the 
disaster; the States are helpless; it is a national problem. It 
is an all-important question, and I hope for favorable considera- 
tion of this legislation at this session. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, President, I send to the 
desk the telegrams to which I referred earlier in the day, when 
I got permission to have them inserted in the Recorp, I ask 
that they be inserted at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

J MENA, ARK., May i, 1926. 
Benator Jox T. ROBINSON, 
Senate Offce Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Izaak Walton League, members Mena Chapter, No. 2, protest the 
passage of game refuge bill, Urge your vote and Influence against 
this measure, 

E. H. Brack, President. 


Mena, Ank., May 18, 1926, 
Senator Jor T. Rorixson, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Izank Walton League, members Mena Chapter, No. 2, protest the 
passage of game refuge bill, Urge your vote and intluence against this 
measure, 

E. H. BLACK. 


TEXARKANA, ARK,, May 17, 1926, 
Senator ROBINSON, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Bighty-five chapters Iznak Walton League and several thousand mem- 
bers in Arkansas against game refuge bill. Please do not support this 
bill for Arkansas sportsmen, as we are against it. This bill won't 
help Arkansas or any sportsman in the United States. We want to 
kill it. 

Horace F. ENDSLEY, 

State President Arkansas Division, Izaak Walton League of America, 
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MENA, Ann. May 18, 1926. 
Senator Jor T. Ronrxsoy, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
Eighty-five chapters Izank Walton League in this State against game 
refuge bill passage. Vlease work against this bill. 
A. C. WI. Aus, 
State Secretary Arkansas Division. 


Mr. DIEL obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to submit an inquiry to the Senator 
from South Dakota before he leaves the floor, so that I may 
be advised. I wish to know whether he can tell the Senate as 
to what the attitude of the Izaak Walton League is with refer- 
ence to this Dill. 

Mr. NORBECK. I have placed in the Recorp telegrams 
showing that the Izaak Walton Leugue, the national organiza- 
tion, is strongly in favor of it—not only the present president 
but the executive committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then I should like to have the Senator tell 
me about it; and I am asking this question in perfect good 
faith. I want information. This telegram has just been 
brought to me 

Mr. NORBECK,. Signed by whom? 

Mr. WILLIS. Will H. Dilg. 

Mr. NORBECK,. Dilg was a former head of the organiza- 
tion. He is no longer connected with it in any official capacity. 
He is outside of it, except that he is a member paying his 
dollar a year. The action of the national association which he 
speaks about happened some time in the past. He says nothing 
about the last national convention, in which he was repudi- 
ated, and a different group was placed in charge of the 
organization. 

Mr. WILLIS. So the organization as such, the Senator 
understands, is now in favor of his bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Since I have referred to the telegram, I ask 
that it be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1926. 
Senator Frank B. Wims, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Fourteen hundred delegates Third National Convention of Izaak Wal- 
ton League voted unanimously against $1 Federal tax for hunters. 
We stand for State control of fish and gaine and object to Federal 
game wardens controlling sports in 3,000 counties of our 48 States, 

WILL H. DILG, Founder, 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am glad that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Wus] put the telegram into the Recorp, in view 
of the fact that all of us received it. The Senator from South 
Dakota disputes the position of the league, but he does not 
dispute the statement of this telegram, namely, that 1,400 dele- 
gates in the third national convention did yote unanimously 
against a Federal license. He takes the position that the 
league has entirely repudiated that because Mr. Dilg is no 
longer president, and because the executive committee has made 
a certain declaration; but he does not contend, because I think 
it is not the fact, that the league as a body ever did indorse 
the Federal license system provided for in this bill. 

Mr. President, I rose for the purpose of calling attention to 
certain facts regarding game refuges in this country. I should 
judge, from listening to the proponents of this bill, that these 
migratory birds have nowhere they can stop, all the way from 
Canada to Mexico, or from Mexico to Canada. The impression 
would be gained from the discussion here that this country is 
almost bereft of bird refuges. I discover, however, instead of 
that, according to the report of the Biological Survey, that we 
have 876,000 acres set aside separately for migratory birds. 

Mr. NORBECK. How much of that area has water on it? 

Mr. DILL. I do not know; but I am going to put into the 
Recorp a full statement in regard to the matter from the 
Biological Survey. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 


Bingham Cameron Cummins Edwards 
Rratton Capper Dale Ferris 
Broussard Caraway Deneen Fess 
Bruce Copeland DIN Frazier 
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Gerry Ring Nye Smoot logical Suryey that there are not only bird refuges but there 
9 e on eree pone as 8 are tremendous areas set aside as bird refuges. They amount 
Hag a Meren A 8 in all to something like 75,000 square miles. I shall not tube 
arre cMaster man ramme agi 
1 MONG Ransdell n the time to read in detail a list of the places where these 
Heflin Mayfield Recd, Mo. Walsh reservations are, but I have here a list compiled by the Bio- 
Howell 9 8 k Robinson, 5 5 Warren logical Survey by States, first of the Federal bird refuges and 
ohnson Metca tobinson, In yitson then of the State bird refuges, and I ask that this list may be 
308255 5 Neelie 3 Racket Vinas printed in the Rxconu at this point as a part of my remarks. 
Kendrick Norbeck Shipstead The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
Keyes Norris Simmons There being no objection, the list was ordered to be printed 
Mr. EDWARDS, I wish to announce that the senior Sena- | in the Recorn, as follows: 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] is absent on account of illness. FEDERAL RESERVATIONS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. USDER-BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. DILL, Mr. President, as I was saying when the call for Migratory birds: Three hundred and seventy-six thousand six hun- 
a quorum was made, judging from the discussion of this bill | dred acres, 
by the Senator from South Dakota and others in favor of it, one Migratory and nonmigratory birds and game animals combined: 
would think that there were no bird refuges maintained by the | Three thousand four hundred and sixty acres. 
Federal Government in this country. I find from the Bio- Mammals only: 
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{Great care has been used in compiling this list and it is the desire of the bureau to have it correct. If errors or omissions are noticed it will be greatly appreciated it 
they are called to our attention so that corrections may be made in later editions. 
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Alabama: 
PONG Bolg rng. r a nc seen =z .““, in second column, signifies Exocutiye order in 
cases, 


Alaska: 


Bogos ot CERNS 
Chamisso Island.. 
Forrester Island.. 
Hazy Islands 


Eliminated Feb, 27, 1922. 


Arizona: Salt Rive d White pelicans, cormorants, water- | On Reclamation Service project. 


fowl, waders. 


WB ig TARO a Soe ccc se ecb ects esas 1915 E. O. e coco xacauvensoucesapenceace 

c veces E SE 1913 E. O. feiern ee 
California: 

Clear 8 FETT 1911 K. O.. 33, 840] Waterfowl, waders, cormorunts Do. 

Farallo: 1909 E O Sea birds... 


CCC e Sea birds Tortugas Keys Reservation includes Garden Key, 24 
acres; East Koy, ag gaes; Middle EA s Pash] Sand 
Key, 4 acres; ue acres; B 20 acres; 
Bird Key, 7 Mss Theda Key, 60 5 all of which 
are also within the est Tortugas naval reservation. 


paver Hawaiian Islands ee e T 
nho: 
D N PA a PA N E SA On Reclamation Service project. 
Minidoka... T do 13, 240 Waterfowl, waders, shore birds Do. 
na: 


Breton Island. 

East Timbalier. 

Shell Keys. 

Fan TTT. 
Michigan: 

FF 

Siskiwi 


Montana: 
Montana National Bison Range 1908 act. 


18, 522 | Buffalo, 390; elk, 275; antelope, 57; 
deer, bal 2 ring-necked pheus- 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Bine 37; elk, 50; — 1; pinnated 
and sh harp-tailed g 
5,107 | Waterfowl, Sr Pir Met ye ot Do. 
248 | White pelicans, cormorants, gulls_..... 
1 — Watorfowl, waders -.<------3i-5- -= | Do, 
hf Ris 9 SECS moe Copan rh Do. 


p Lake. $ 
Sulya. Hill National Game Preserve. 1014 not.. 700 | Buffalo, 10; elk, 44; deer, 3; sharp - 
tailed and pinnated grouse; ring- 


necked pheasants, 


LXVII——606 
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Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—continued 


Oregon: 
Gold’ Springs 2. a a 1909 E. O 2, 520 
Kamen 2 1908 E. O. 81, 619 
I E E EEN | ated’ 2 
0 


1909 E. O. 
1912 E. O. 


1909 E. O 
1912 t. 


Fenner MA Oe ba” A neal ae area) 
Belle Fourche 
Wind Cave National Gamo Preser 


Utah: Strawberry Valley 


Designation 
BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY—con. 
Washington: 


Seen,; wees menos ase lenese 8 
Copalis Rock -| 1907 E. 
Dungeness Spit... -| 1915 E. O. 
oho r 
Flattery Rocks 1007 K. 0. 
Smith Island EET CD -A AEN a se esce 
5 8 Nele 1907 E. O 
SCO! 
Juwel Island (Lake Michigan) 19013 E. .. 
Senn cabacasagdcanicocnetsoscs Wa F. G 
Wyoming: 
Ea E - E 1912, 1%3 
act, 1915, 


1916 E, O. 
1909 E. O. — 


FOREST SERVICE 


Arizona: Grand Canyon Game Preserve 
North Carolina: Pisgah Game Preserve. 
Oklahoma: Wichita National Game Pre- | 1906 


Remarks 


Game and birds on refugo 


Waterfowl 

Waterfowl, pelicans, gulls, waders, 
shorebirds. 

Same as Klamath Lake 

Sea bird 


On 8 Service project. 
0. 


Waterfowl, waders Do. 
Buffalo, 72; elk, 150; deer, 2; antelope, 

24; grouse, 
Waterfowl Be TN E Do, 
. Do. 
Seu birds So Ee Do. 


Sea birds, waterfowl.. 
Waterfow 


Includes lighthouse reservation. 
Jo. 
Do. 


Thousands of elk have hay fed to them in winter on this 
reservation 

33300000 (Eliminated, Aug. 18, 1922), 

—— Do. 


Deer, mountain sheep, grouse 
Buffalo, elk, deer, turkeys, quail 
Buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, turkeys, 


250 acres fonced, inclosing buffalo, elk, and deer, 
8,000 acres fenced, inclosing game animals. 


serve. quail. 
South Dakota: Custer State Park Gamo | 1920 act. Deer, blue and ruffed grouso Land set aside by Congress for use of State as game sano- 
Sanctuary. tuary, under protection of both Federal Government 
~ and State (part of Custer State Park). 
Washington: Mount Olympus National | 1909 act Olympic elk, deer, bear, grouso Includes summer range of elk, but not technically a gamo 
Monument. preserve. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF FISHERIES 
Alaska: 
Afognak Forest and Fish Cultural Re- | 1892 net... 512, 000 Sea otterss s Within the Chugach National Forest, 
serve, 
Pribilof Islands Reservatloenn 1909 E. O...| 49,000 Fur seals, sea lions, sea birds 
BUREAU OF LIGHTHOUSES 
California: 
ont Nuevo Pin inen D ENTES REFA 
* Farallon Island lighthouse reser- 4 * oon 3 llemots, cormorants, pe- Joint control of lighthouses (120 acres) and Navy (10 acres), 
9 trels, gulls, puffins, 
poenapa Gnandeleur lighthouse reservu- 1857 E. O Gulls, terns, 3 
tion. 
Washington: 
New Dungeness lighthouse reservation.] 1851 E. Oo. 190 | Sea birds Included within the Dungeness Spig (bird) Reservation 
1858 E. O under Department of Agricultur 
Smith Island lighthouse reservation....| 1854 E. O..“ 5,600 | Sea birds, geese, brant Included within Smith island (bird) Reservation under 
Department of Agriculture. 
DEPARTMENT or THE INTERIOR 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Alaska: 
Katmai National Monument 1918 act 1,080,000 | Brown bears, foxes, waterfowl__....--- 
Mount McKinley National Park 1917 act... 1,494,000 | Sheep S00, caribou numerous, moose 
4 very numerous, bears, grouse. 
rizona: 
Grand Canyon National Park 1919 act 613,120 | Sheop, deer, beavers, grouso EONI Grand Canyon National Monument, created 
Papago Saguaro National Monument... 1914 act 2,050 | Nongame birds 
oan i orest National Alonument - 1903 act A E n a E ETS N EE] 
alifornia: 
General Grant National Park.. 2, 536 
n Volcanic National Park. 79, 562 
Muir Woods National Monume 424 8 D 
Sequoia National Park 161,597 | Elk, bears, dear, grouse, quai 
8 Nee National Park 710, 622 Dor, bears, grouse, quail. 
olorad: 
Colorado National Monument.. 13, 883 
Mesa Verde National Park . 46, 937 
Rocky Mountain National Park. 254, 327 Elk, sheop, deer, bears (gri 
and black), grouse. 
Hawaiian Islands: Hawaii National Park. 1916 act 75, 295 | Hawaiian geese, nongamo birds 
Jaano: 77 Leal A 1 8 5 Park (sce | 1872 ut 23,040 | (See Wyoming) 
ontana an yoming). 
Maine: Lafayette Natiooal Park 1916 t 5,000 | Deer, moose, beavers, grouse, ducks, | Formerly Sieur do Monts National Monument; donated 
geese. by an association of citizens. : 
Montana; 
Glacier National Park 1910 act 981,681 | Desr, elk, moose, sheep, goats, bear, 
grouse, ptarmigan, waterfowl, non- 
game birds. 
Yellowstone National Park (seo Idaho | 1872 act 120,720 | (See Wyoming) Set yo eat 
and Wyoming). 
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List of Federal game and bird refuges, January 1, 1922—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—Ccontinucd 


— — 


Designation Created | Acres Game and birds on refuge 


NATIONAL PARK sERViICE—continued 


North Dakota: Sullys Hill National Park. - 1904 at 780 | Buffalo, elk, white-tailed deer, ring- | Administered by tho Biological Survey as Sullys Hill 
— necked poe sharp-talled and National Game Preserve; stocked with buffalo, ae white- 
1 ouse tailed decr, ring-necked pheasants. 


Oklahoma: Platt National Par 1902 at $49 9 rank 1; deer, in exhibition 
osure. 
Oregon: Crater Lake National Fark 0 150, 359 8 bears, deer, grouse -7 
South Dakota: Wind Cave National Park. - 1903 act Woofer... ine ee a | 4,160 acres within this park are administered by the Biolog- 
ical Survey as the Wind Cave game preserve, 
Utah: Zion National Park 1909 net 78/800 | ICES BT OTN oo 2 E TA 
Washington: Mount Rainier National Park. 1899 net 207, 360 | Black „deer, goats, grouse. 
Wyoming: Yellowstone National Park (sce | 1872 ct 1, 982, 960 | Buffalo, tame, 506; wild, over 100; Idaho, 36 square miles; Montana, 198 square miles; Wyo- 
Idaho and Montana), mountain sheep, 250; antelope, no ming, 3,114 square miles. 


estimate, 150 kids in 1021; mooso, 
800; elk; white-tailed deer, 100; mule 

* deer, 1,200; grizzly bears, 40; black 
bears, 120, 


There are many national monuments under the National Park Service on which wild animals and birds are protected, in addition to those listed, which are not especially 
adapted for game refuges, as follows: Sitka, Montezuma, ‘Tumacacori, Casa Grande, Navajo, Lewis and Clark, Scotts Bluff, El Morro, Chaco Canyon, Gran Quivera, Cap- 
ulin Mountain, Verendrye, Natural Bridge, Rainbow, Dinosaur, Devils Tower. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


California: South Farallon Islands (see De- | 1859 E. O., 10 | Cormorants and sea birds Joint contro! of lighthouses and Navy—Navy, 10 acres; 
art ment of Commerce Bureau of Light- 1881 E.O. lighthouses, 120. 
Hawail: Midway LAT ae AN | 1908 %o5 (Ossi So eas Ansa Birds protected by order of Navy Department. 
Naval operation base, Hampton Roads.| 1918, by gen- 945 | Nongame birds 621 acres dry land, 124 acres under water. 
der of the 
Navy mine depot, Lorktown 1021, DY or- 12, 467 | ‘Turkeys, quail, rabbits A large portion of this area is fenced and patrolled. 
avy. 


Navel ammunition depot, St. Jullens Creek, 221.6 acres; navy yard, Norfolk, 361.6 acres; both largely covered by buildings and plants; birds protected by order of com- 
mandant, filth naval district. 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR 


Georgia: Chickamat and Chattan 1890 act ccc ooo Game protected by act of 1807 (29 Stat. 621). 
National Military Park (see Tennessee 
eee Vicksburg National Military 1899 net Bir 222 Do. 
8 
rane ai ooga Na- | 1890 act . AAA E Do. 
tional Military Pak (see N aN 
Shiloh National Military Park 1894 act._... rr AAS E N L E Do. 


There are four other national military parks which afford protection to birds, but are not strictly game refuges. These are Antietam battle field, Guilford Courthouse, 
Gettysburg, and Lincoln’s birthplace. 


List of State game and bird refuges 
{Compiled in the Division of Game and Bird Reservations, Bureau of Biological Survey, January 1, 1924] 


(Great care has been used in compiling this list and it is the desire of the bureau to have it correct. If errors or omissions are noticed it will be appreciated if they are 
called to attention so that corrections may be made in later editions.) 


Designation Game and birds on refuge Remarks 


Alabama: All State lands r e d A a ar A A n NE T Bet aside by act as forest reserves and game 

ah neludes every sixteenth (schoo!) 

ERES lands, lieu lands,” “State 

ds,” and embraces wild, cultivated, 

3 and overflowed lands totaling hun- 

dreds of thousands of acres in every county, 
These are posted. 


Arizona: 
Blue Range, Apache National | 1817 act 622, 080 | Elk, deer, turkeys, Gambel quail, and 
Forest, Greenlee County. other birds. 
Cstaiina Mountains, Coronado | 1919 act. 195, 810 | Deer, sheep, peccary, turkeys, Gam- 
ovr ag Forest, Santa Cruz bel quail, and other birds. 
S Coconino | 1923 act 138,240 | Elk, deer, pred eb bear, turkeys, 
quail, and other 
. Cochise, and Santa Cruz | 1917 act 285,970 | Deer, sheep, peccary, antelopo, tur- 
Counties. key: Gambelq and other birds. 
Mount Graham, Grook Re — 88 204, 100 E 125 8 turkeys, Gambel 
Pike Gi Ok National Fox F Gila d 100, Ef. 0. oe k Gambel 
roo! 0 ‘rest, 3 (Le ae eared 2 | 000 turkeys, Gam 
County. rR 1291 other birds 
e | A a ox Byes tae st | NEES OTe Sil eee ere eS AS | Refuges not provided for by Jaw. 
California: > 
1J, Amador County PE ELEA EER Jack-tailed deer, upad game, bear 
F., Contra Costa Count Black-tailed deer, quail...-.-...--.--- 
1I. EI Dorado, Calaveras County. Z Black-tailed deer, 9 8 5 game, bear. 
1K, Eretno Gomer 
IM, Kern County 
Lake 8 
— — 46, 
44. Los 7 . 293, 
4B, Los Angeles County. 325, 120 
4 F, Los Angeles and Kern Counties. 40. 080 
2A, Mendocino, Lake, and Gienn 35, 200 
Counties. 
1B, Modoc County.. 83,060 
10, Modoc County. 21, 760 
Mount T: Tamalpais, 28, 000 irds. 
40, Orange County $9, 840 | Southern mule deer, quail 
1H, Plumas Count 1917 act. 37,760 | Black-tailed deer, eani game, bear.. 
4D, Riverside County r Sr i ir ee 
C. Santa Barbara County FEE EAE 99 22 41, 000 | Southern mule deer, duni 
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Designation Created Acres Game and birds on refugo Remarks 


8 San Benito and Monterey | 1909 act 14, 080 | Black-tailed deer, qual. Pinnacles included in State game refuge 3B. 
ounties. 
3E, Santa Clara County. g 3,600 95 —— — —„—„— 


3A, Santa Cruz County. 64RD Nae O vaste uses ice 

3E, San bye be County. 51,840 Southern mule deer, qual 

1E, Shasta County 37,760 | Black-tailed decr, upland ( 

1A, Siskiyou County 22, 540 | Black-tailed deer, bear, up aud birds 
1G, Tehama County 33,920 |-.... fe SS ee 

1D, Trinity County. $2, 560 | Black-tailed deer, bear, upland g 


35, 520 | Black-tailed deer, upland game. 


1L, Tulare snd Korn Cou 
125, 760 | Southern mule deer, qual 


3D, Ventura County 


Colorado: 
Cochetopa, Saguache County. 1923 act. 294,000 | Elk, deer, mountain sheep, sago 
chickens, ptarmigan, duc! 
Colorado antelope refuge, Larimer | 1921 act 65, 280 Antelope; pheasants, and migratory 
and Weld Counties. 
Colorado State game refuge, Larl- | 1919 att 719, 560 Elk 5555 mountain sheep, bear, 
mer and Boulder Counties. native and migratory birds. 
Denver Mountain parks, Park, | 1921 act 475,000 | Elk, deer, mountain sheep, bear, 
Summit, and Douglas Counties. nitive, and migratory birds. 
Gunnison, Gunnison County CCC 289,000 | Elk, deer, mountain steep, antelope, 
rouse, sage chicken, ptarmigan, 
uel 
North Park, Jackson County. S 18,800 ao 
Cung San’ Miguel, and San Juan 7277222727... 50, 000 ECC 
Coun 
Pikes Peak, El Paso, and Teller 1921 act 128,000 | Elk, deer, mountain sheep, native, 
Counties. and migratory birds. 
Poncha Pass, Chaffee, and Sagu- | 1923 act 54,000 | Elk, deer, mountain sheep, antelope, 
ache Counties. grouse, ptarmigan, ducks. 
Royal 8 ere Fremont County. do 6, 000 PPT 
Spanish Las Animas 78, 000 | Elk, deer, bear, mountain sheep, and 
County. migratory birds. 
2 7 5 Pitkin and Gunnison 100, 000 | Elk, deer, ontan sheep, antelope, 
Counties. grouse, ptarmigan, ducks, 
Williams Fork, Grand County 405 0G tee AO st ccnecce nas eno O E AT 
Connecticut: 
Refuges on private lands 12, 082 |.. 2 26 parcels reported under lease for various periods, 
ebruary, 1923. 
Delaware: 
JANI State dais !!. ̃ͤ ECEE DEES PESEE K ̃ͤ . 8 Hunting prohibited; act, 1921. 
and municipal parks made game 
vicdie 
0 
Royal Palm Stato Park, Dade 1018 act and Kit 1,920 | Quail, wild turkey, all native birds | 960 acres, 1915 act; 960 acres, gift of Mrs. Heury 
oe. region. M. we enlarged 1921 act, 2,080 acres. 


Sonan to this 


Idah 
Big Creek, Lemhi County r rr. . All Idaho preserves are located on national forest 
ay lands and include some unforested lands, lakes, 
and marshes. 
Big Lost River, Custer. and Blaine P 445, 000 
Counties. 
Black Lake, Adams County. D 217, 000 
yes fas Orchards, Nez Perce . ESAN 13, 560 
Jounty. 
Payctte, Boise County 1900 BCE cc ccv secs cstcospuce 230, 000 
Pocatello, Bannock, and Power | 1019 act 31, 360 
Counties. 
Salmon River, Idaho County. 195, 000 
Selway, Idaho Countz 514, 000 
St. Maries, Benewah County 18, 500 
Illinois: 
zas 9 85 and Its shores, Lake 13, 410 
ounty. 
Refuges on private lands 1019 act 4 inanan x W were leased for periods of 5 years from 
Indiana 


Iowa: 


Clark County State Forest, 1 mile 
tiny: of Henryville, Clark 
Jount 
peat ke Fails State Park, Jofferson 
ou 
1 Park, Porter 
County. 
Kankakeo Lands, Laporte and 
Starke Counties. 
MoCorn&ck Creek Canyon State 
Park, Owen County. 
8 eae State Park, Parke 


Coun’ 
Viner ‘Mints (Museatatuck State 
Park), Jennings County. 


3,411 | Quail, phoasants, ducks, squirrels, 
rabbits, 


Ii ien 
12 ik 


Anamosa State Park, Jones County. 

Backbone Park, Delaware County 

Dolliver Memorial, Webster County} 1 
see Steamboat Rock, Hardin 


pons 
Farmington State Park, Van Buren 


Fort 3 Winneshiek County. 
Gitchle Manito, Lyon . axe Act 
Lacoy-Keosauqua, Van 


Ledges, Bi 

oona County. 
Tapley Park Hardin County... 
Oa land Mills, He 


Theodore F. Clark, Tama County. 
Wild Cat Den, Muscatine County. do 


Designation 


Kansas 


Antelope refuge, Finney County. 


Kentucky: 


Game preserve, ‘Trigg and Lyon | 


Counties. 


Louisiana: 


Hardtner forest and game preserve, 
La Salle Soupir t 
Marsh Island, off Vermilion Bay 


Fass a Loutre public shooting | 


ground, Palquemine Parish. 


Queen Bess Island, Jefferson Parish. 
Rockefeller tract, Vermilion and 
Cameron Parishes. 


Stete Wild Life Refuge, Vermilion 
Parish. 


Ward-Mcllhenny tract, Vermilion 
Parish. 


Maine: 


M 


Brice game preserve, Kennebec 

ount 

Back 5 Cumberland County 

Bartlett nenir Hancock County. 

Caya zabeth, Cumberiaud 
e 


Cross Island, Washington County. 

Deer Isle, Hancock County“ 

Ganeston Park game sanctuary, 
celtics of Augusta and Hallow 
Kennebec County. 

Game sanctuary, city of eke 
Penobscot County. 

Good Will farm game preserve and 


adjacent lands, Somerset County. | 


Island of Mount Desert, Hancock 
Count: i 

Isle au Haut, Knox County 

Katahdin Park oe Preserve, 
Piscataquis Coun’ 

Kineo Point, 88 County 

Knox Count 

Lincoln County Game Preserve 
Jefferson and’ Whitefield. 

Prouts Neck, Cumberland County. 

Richmond “Island, Cumberland 
County. 

Ecotech Mana, Washington County. 

Stonington * sland), Hancock 
County. 

Swan Island, Sagadahoc... 

Sonn of York, York Count 


aryland: 
Loch Raven, Baltimore County 


Meadow Mountain, Garrett County. 


Tract on Town Hill Mountain, 
Alleghany County. 

Tract near Flintstone, Alleghany 
County. 

University of Maryland campus 
and 8 property, Prince 


Hingham Reservation, Plymouth 
County. 

Lynnfield Reservation, Essex 
County. 

Mansfield-Foxborough, Bristol 
County. 

Marches Vineyard, Dukes County. 

Millis Reservation, Norfolk County. 

Moosehill bird sanctuary, Suffol 


Count 
Randolp 


County. 

Sconticut Neck Reservation, Bris- 
tol County. 

Tyngsborough Reservation, Mid- 
dlesex County. 

Beartown State Forest, Berkshire 
County. 


Colrain State Forest, 
County. 
Conway State Forest, 


Franklin 

County. 

Erving Stste Forest, Franklin 
County. 

Harold Parker State Forest, Mid- 

Jesex and Essex Counties. 

Mohawk Trail State Forest, Rork- 
shire County. 

Mount Grace State Forest, Frank- 
lin County. 

Myles Standish State Forest, Ply- 
mouth County. 

October Mountain State Forest, 
Berkshire County. 

Otter River State Forest, Warees- 
ter County. 

Savoy Mountain State Forest, 
Berkshire County. 


* Reservation, Norfolk 


Franklin 
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Game and birds on refuge 


Quail, prairie chickens, rabbits 
scr turkeys, pheasants, quail, squir- 
rels. 


Fur-bearing animals, geese, ducks, 
shore birds, rails, coots, gallinules, 
and numerous nongamo water birds. 

Deer, fur-bearing animals, geese. ducks, 
shore birds, trails, coots, gallinules, 
nar numerous nongame water birds. 


Gift of Mrs. Mona Sage estate; accepted by the 
State, act 1929. 


Reserved primarily as gts mopar public hunting 
grounds, Act 52, 1921 


rr r ae es ee N E d 

nannt Fur animals, Sante ducks, shore birds, | Gift of Rockefeller Foundation; accepted by 
rails, coots, gallinules, and numerous State. Act 71, 1920. 
nongame birds. 

Matt es Fur animals, reese, ducks, shore birds, 
5 . “and numerous nongamo 

LON esse St (e iA ii PERSE Fe BE ree ee tbe ey E mn ord Under State with rights reserved by owners. 


| 1921 act 
| 1915 net. 
| 1917 act. 
0. 


| 1909 act 


An arm of Caseo Bay. 


eos a E r a E ATS 
III 1,500 | Squirrels, rabbits, pores cupines, Tac- 

coons, deer (fow), ed grouse 2 

(abundant). 3 
IDG BOG. eae ners, 1. 500 ruffed grouse, woodcock, deer, | Consisting of the towns of Mount Desert, Tre- 


mont, Southwest 


Sis and smaller fur animals. Harbor and Bar Harbor, 


aea Heb imate stay a ee eee! . Consisting of several islands: 
i I „ Enlarged by commissioner upon petition of 
citizens. 
— — Surrounding Lake Megunticook. 


Formerly part of Deer Isle. 


Formerly town of Perkins. 


1921 lease iepen peeked pheasants, quail, rabbits, 
sq 
N M Deer, turkeys, ruffed 
necked pheasants, quail, 5 
192 lcasa 22 5. 650 | Turkeys, grouse, and deer Purchased; paid for from hunting license fees. 
1922 lease... ..-.-.-..-.--- 2,300 | Deer, turkeys, and pheasants 
c 1,200 250 species of birds, resident and migra- | Established by order of the university. 
tory, also foreign birds of game va- 
ty. 
i.... 5, 000 Sanhs pheasants, ducks, squirrels, | Temporary control to Apr. 25, 1926. 
rabbits. 
750 | Ducks, quail, pheasauts Same to Mar. 22, 1925, 
1,800 | Deer, rabbits, ruffed grouse, pheas- | Same to Oct. 18, 1927. 
ants. 
1,001 | Heath hens rage 601 acres owned; 1,000 pages 
2' 500} Quail, pheasants, black ducks Temporary control to Oct. 29, 1925. 
$00 | Grouse, pheasants, ducks, deer, rabbits. Jonni Aneto Audubon Society and the gamo 
vision. 
650 Grouse, rabbits... .....--.-.--..-...... ‘Temporary control to June 21, 1924. 
1,600 | Ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels.. Same to Nov. 6, 1923. 
485 | Pheesants, grouse_........-...... Sama to Oct. 20, 1925. 
S E E ESER, 6,224 Ruffed grouse, gray squirrels, rabbits_| State lands, parks, and reservations, except cer- 
tain forestry lands, made Joel i unt- 
ing prohibited by act of 1909, 
„F I ee er fae eel 
Vie meg ne GOH eet eee eee een T esas 
T A NTA rr E E R 
1 / AA E A E N 
„ r A E a 
DOR EOE VA A N E REN 
— EES hr 
F off ⁵⁵ ( 
1915, 1910, 1017 r A E EIA E Re E 
1915, 1916, 1917, purchase. 00 9 
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Designation Created 
Massachusetts—Continued. 
Swan State Forest, Berkshire | 1918, gift 
County. 
Shawme State Forest, Barnstable | 1921 
County. 
Tolland-Granville State Forest, | 1921 
Tlampden County. 
Wendell State Forest, Franklin | 1921 
County. 
Michigan: 
Black Lake, in Grant Township, | 1922 


Cheboygan County, and Bear- 

inger Township, Presque Isle 

County. 

Cheboygan, Waverly Township, | 1922 
1 8 County, bordering on 

Black Lake. 


Emmett, in extreme north end of | 1020 
Bliss Township, Emmett County. 

Gladwin, in Sherman Township, 
Gladwin County. 

Iosco, in Oscoda Township, Iosco 
County. 

Hanson—the same site as the Han- 
son Military Reservation in 
Crawford County. 

Midland, in Jerome Township, | 1919 
Midland County. 

Refuges on private lands_--...-...- GIS BOG = esa E E ESEN 


Tract in Corwith Township, Otsego | 1912 loase.............-.--- 
County. 
Minnesota: 
Anoka County—lands east of Mis- | 1018 order 
sissippi River from Minneapolis 
to Anoka, 
Aitkin Connty—T. 51, R. 22, and | 1919 order 
parts of Tps. 50, 52. R. 22. 
Aitkin County—-Ts. 45-44, Rs. 24 | 1921 order 
and 23, and other sections. 
Beltraini—Ts. 151-152, R. 31, east- |... e 
ern part of TS. 151-152, R. 32. 
Beltrami County—Ts. 149 and 150, | 1922 order 


R. 32. 
Beltrami—lands in T. 147, Rs. 32 1921 order 


and 33. 

Bemidji—surrounding lake and city 
of Bemidji. 

Clay County—lands running north 
and south through center of 


county. 

Carlton County—lands between St. F 
Louis River and Duluth Short 
Line Ry. east of Carlton village. 

Carver County, 3) sections in | 1922 order 
Watertown Township. 

Drummond—tract Tying between | 1920 lease 
the Drummond Branch and main 
line of the D. & I. and the Alger- 
Smith railways. 

Dupont—T. 57 N., R. 19, and 12 1921 order 
sections in T. 57, R. 20. 

Fayal—T. 57, R. 17, except secs. doo 


Sand 6, 
n County lands in T. 102, | 1920 order =-=- 


Freeborn County—lands surround- 1021 order 
3 ing Fountain and Albert Lea 
es. 


Freeborn County, 1634 sectionseast | 1922 order 
of Lake Geneva. 

Gilmore Valley, Winona County.. 1916 order... 

1921-22 order 


R.6. 
Hubbard County—T, 14... 1921 order. 
Itasca County—T’. 60, R. 24, except | 1917 order. 
Secs. 25 to 36. 


Itasca County—T. 60, R. 22 and 23. 1921 order- 


Itasca County—S sections in Center Cope a S EÀ 
County, T. 55, R. 25. 

Koochiching County—Ts. 156-157, |----- Gb E A, 

Kasota—between Kasota and Man- | 1920 order 
kato, east side of Minnesota River. 

Kettle Valls—tract lying west of 99 E A N 
Kettle Falls, 

Kittson County—T. 161, R. 47 and | 1921 order 

Kittson County—4 secs. T. 161, R. 1922 order 

Lyon County—2}4 secs, P. 111, R. 3 
41-42. 


Lake County—Castle Danger Ref- 
teren 

se 5 County lands in P. 116, 

Marshall County—north half of P. 
133, R. 45, 46, 47, 48. 

9 10 County lands in T. 102, 

Martin County—5 sections cast of 
Fairmont. 

Medicine Lake, Hennepin County, 
addition to Minnetonka refuge, 
including Medicine Lake. 

Meeker County—lands surround- 
ing Lake Ripley. 

Middle Lake—tract in Nicollet | 1919 order ee ees 
County, 


Acres Game and birds on refuge Remarks 
gh eee A tip 
e RE EE E L TE A 
ooo o a R 
r A a A 
Suer oe eeann aA a a Refuges established through dedication of State 
Jand and by purchase of privately ownod land 
selected for the purpose. 
( A ( 3 


3,714 | Deer, small game, fur animals, ruffed 
grouse, and water fowl. 


13,500 | Deer, rabbits, fur animals, ruffed 
grouse, and waterfowl. 


AT ee pe 163 parcels of private land, aggregating 29,176 
acres, set aside to June 30, 1922. 
12,800 | Deer, elk, small game, fur animals, 

y ruffed grouse, waterfowl. 8 


6,500 | Quail, prairie chickens, ring-necked 
pheasants, grouse. 


38,720 | Deer, moose, and upland game birds. 


141, 440 Deer and upland game birds 
69, 120 7% mtr 
46.080 De pg es Peer ns Perey 
20/480 esos OO oes ans rae een ca sencannens| 


12,800 | Deer, water fowl, upland game birds.. 


26,880 | Prairie chickens, ring-necked pheas- 
ants, ducks. 


12,160 | Deer and upland game birds 


2,080 | Quail, prairie chickens, and pheasants-| 5 years. 
28,000 | Deer, moose, and upland game birds. 10 years. 


30, 7: Moose, deer, and upland game birds. 


760 | Quail, prairie chickens, ring-necked 
pheasants, ducks, 
15,200 N E „ 


10,560 Upland game birds and waterfowl... 


2,589 | Quail, grouse, ring-necked pheasants.. 
680 | Quail, grouse, prairie chickens.. 


23,010 | Deer and upland game birds 
15,360 | Deer, moose, and upland game birds 


45,080 | Deer, moose, upland game birds. 


7,000 | Quail, grouse, prairie chickens, ring- 

2 ecked pheasants, ducks, 

60,000 | Deer, moose, prairie chickens, ring- 
necked pheasants, waterfowl, 

46,080 | Prairie chickens and ducks 


1,600 | Upland game birds 
5,000 | Deer and upland game birds 10 years. 


3,680 | Quail, grouse, prairle chickens, ring- 
necked pheasants, waterfowl. 

46,080 | Prairie chickens, ring-necked pheas- 
ants, ducks. 

4,800 | Quail, prairie chickens, ring-necked 
pheasants. 


11, 520 | Quail, grouse, ring-necked pheasants, 
ducks, 


915 | Ducks, geese, rails, upland game birds. 
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Designation Created Acres Game and birds on refuge Remarks 
Minnesota—Continued. 

Mille Lacs County—lands between | 1920 order 2,000 | Deer and upland game birds 

Ares 8 Isle north of Soo 
__Mille 1 5 sections in | 1921 order 7,680 | Quail, grouse, prairie chickens, ring- 

T. 42, R. necked pheasants, ducks. 

“Minnetonka, surrounding Lake | 1915 order 60, 000 TTC 
Minnetonka in Hennepin County. 

Minnetonka addition, lands be- 1920 order 10, 250 | Quail, grouse, prairie chickens, ring - 
won ot Independence and necked pheasants, waterfowl. 

Di e. 

Minnesota River, extending along | 1915 order 16,000 | Quail, prairie chickens, ring-necked 

the Minnesota River in Hennepin heasants, ducks. 


and Dakota Counties. 
Monongalia—16 sections west of 

New London, Kandiyohi County. 
Morrison County—25 sections be- 

tween the Platte and Mississippi 


Rivers. 
Morrison County—4 sections west 
of Little Falls. 
Nicollet County—addition to Swan 
Lako Refuge. 
Nicollet County—along Minnesota Quail, 8 chickens, ring-necked 
5 5 between St. Peter and pheasants, ducks. 
ankato. 
Norman County—townships 144, | 1921 order 92,000 de. ere 
A R. 45, and half of T. 143, 
Pennington County T. 183, R. do 46, 80 06 si EAE IA AE L EEn 
42, 43. 
Pine County—16 towns between | 1921 lease 115,840 | Waterfowl, deer, and upland game 
8 Kettle and the St. Croix birds. 
vers 
Polk County—along Red Lake | 1916 order 7 010 Prairie chickens, ring-necked pheas- 
River above Crookston. ants, ducks. 
Polk County—Prairie Chicken . do 83,840 TTT 
Refuge near Crookston. 
panar County—embracing Lake do A SSE PAA 5,000 | Quail, prairie chickens, ring-necked 
Johanna, pheasants, ducks. 
Ramsey County—lands lying east | 1922 order 1,760 Upland game birds 1 year. 
of Pleasant Lake. 
Renville County—secs. 6 and 7, T. | 1921 order 2, 560 not prairie chickens, ring-necked 
114, R. 34, and sees. 1 and 12, T pheasants, ducks. 
114 
Roseau County—T. 161, Rs. 40, 41. 1916 lease 46, 080 eons deer, and upland game | 5 years. 
St. Croix, bordering the St. Croix | 1915 order 3,000 | Quail, prairie chickens, ring-necked 
River in Washington County. pheasants, ducks. 
St. James Lake, Watonwan County.] 1922 order WROLATOW os non. och ESSEE 


St. Louis County—Ts. 59, 60, R. 20.] 1921 order. 


46,080 | Moose, deer, and upland game birds. 
Scott i County, St. Lawrence Town- | 1919 lease.— 


11, 500 | Quail, grouse, prairie chickens, ring- Do. 
8 55 hern Cook, Lak d | 1909 ord 1, 290, 000 e aig ote pland 

on or, northern Coo e, an J Ctl. O ete F u, u game 

St. Louis Counties. birds, and fur animals. 

— Swan Lake, Nicollet ‘County — 1923 order aapa 10 00 e Game and fish commission 
Swan Lake, tracts in Swan Lake, | 1919 lease 700 ee geese, rails, upland game bitds. 10 years. 

Nicollet County. 
Star Island, Cass Lake. 0916 OFder sn teen 
Watonwan County—870 acres | 1922 order 

around St. James Lake. 
Waseca County, including town- | 1916 order 

ship of Blooming Grove. 
Whitewater, Winona County, secs. | 1921 order 

17, 19, 20, 29, in Elba ‘Township. 

2 8 ‘County, 4sections in T. 105, 1919 16886 —— 


CTT Refuges not provided for by law. 
pV Era = Refuges provided for by: law and funds appro- 
priated; none yet established. 


Montana: 
Beaverhead, Beaverhead County... 32, 640 | Deer, elk, moose, ene: birds, fish 
Blackleaf, Teton County do- 23, 000 | Deer, elk 
Flathead Lake Bird Preserve, Flat- 
head County. 


Cherry Creek, Valley Count 
3 Gallatin and Park Coun- 


Highwood, Choteau County 
Little St. Joe, Mineral County 


8 River, Powder River Deer, antelope. 
ounty. 
Prior Mountain, Carbon County 83, 200 Deer, elk, grouse, pheasants 
Snow Creek, Garfield County do 217, 728 | Deer, ante ope, grouse, pheasants.....- 
Snowy Mountain, Fergus County.. 108, 160 | Deer, el 
7 Moccasin Mountains, Fergus d 200 d 
oun 
Spotted, Bear, Powell and Flathead | 1923 act. 21, 000 Elk —ç—j—:;Q7 esse 
Counties. 
Sun River, Lewis and Clark County.] 1913 act. 


Teton Spring Creek, Teton County- 
9 Root Mountain, Madison 
ounty. 
Twin Buttes Game Preserve, Lewis do 3, 040 | Deer, elk 
and Clark County. 
Nebraska: 
Fontanella Forest, between South | 1922 order 2.343 Set aside by State secretary of agriculture. 
a. and „ Douglas 
arpy Co 
Fer chnet, os cc) 1020 BCt seen cen candate pen ecendnncpans|ase-ceseeutrsceqnepelpecneddnwsasamensese Niobrara and Bessey divisions of forest (see 52, 


act, 1921). 
* eden ae eee e a iccnaasayet 
Tract pear Mairbury, Jetterson | 1 act. e, O kasa Epa ST Set aside by State secretary of agriculture. 
unty. 
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List of State game and bird refuges—Continued 


Designation Remarks 


vada: 
Clark County Refuge 103. Under the law of 1923, 25 State recreation grounds 
and game refuges may bo set apart and pro- 
claimed by the governor. 
Grant, Nye and Lincoln Counties.. 
Humboldt Elko County 
dge, Elk ko County 
rare White Pine County. 
Teese River, Nye County 
Santa Rosa, Humboldt County. 
Schell Creek, White Pine Count 
Lander County Refuge. 
Washoe County Refuge 
White Pine County Refuge 
New Hampshire: 
Game sanctuary, Nashua, Hills- 
borough County. 
Game OER Hillsboro, Hills- 
poton County. 


New Jerse: 
Buckwaod Park, 3 townships, War- Control of fish and game commission, 5 years to 
3 70 County. 1926 
9... 


Do 
Burlington County Game Protec- 
tive League, Mount Holly 
Branch Game Farm. 


Lease renewed annually, 


Do 
High Point Park, Sussex County. 
Monmouth County Fish and 
Game Association Branch Game 


Donated by Col. and Mrs. Anthony Kuser. 
Leased from year to year. 


Farm. 

Palisades Interstate Park, Bergon e T. ~.: 1) ne WR ne S Pee Under interstate fish commission 
and Hudson Counties (1,000 acres e $ 9 ee 
in Nev. 8 and 35,038 acres in 


New à 
Rin: rood anor. Pompton Town- | 1916 act 1,500 | Few deor, quail, ruffed grouse, wood- | 5 years to 1927. 
ship, Passaic County. cock, and d squirrel $ 


New Meo: 
Animas, Grant County. 2 
Black Canyon, Grant 8 —— loos do. 
Black Range Game Refuge, Sierra do. 
County. 
Chipaders, Socorro Count 
Crosby Mountain, Catron Count) d 
(amended). 

Council Rock, Socorro County 
Dillon Mountain, Catron County 
Double Springs: Catron County 
Eagle Peak, Catron Count d 
Fox Mountain, Catron County d 
Lakes Nos. 2 and 5, Colfax County. 
La Joya Station, Socorro Countynccliccsesee 
Magdalena, Socorro County. 
5 Mountain, Catron County do 138, 800 

ay berry, Catron County F $ 
Mi er Game Refu E E R $ 
Mogollon, Catron County. 
Mount Sed 1858 Valencia County. 
Mount Wit m, Socorro County s 
Organ, Dona Ana 0 FB 
Rio Grande River - near the follow- 


These refuges include sections of the river from 
bank to bank at high-water mark at various 
crossings and extend 2 miles below wagon 
bridges. Signs posted on bridges. 


8 | Truchas Creek and Rio Vallecitas drainage. 


New Y 
903 3 grouse, rabbits, migratory | Privately owned, set aside by conservation Com- 


= and insectivorous birds. mission, Feb. 16, 1922, for 10 years. 
Clark eservation, in town of | 1915 gift. 

Dewitt, Onondaga County 
sn Island State Park, Suffolk Pe aE 
Letchwork Park, Wyoming County.] 1907 gift...............-... Not under conservation commission. 
Niagara Falls Reservation, Niagara | 1883 act Do. 


County. 

Palisades Interstate Park, Rock- Under interstate fish commissioners 
wood County (35,038 acres in 
hid ee 1,000 acres in New 
erse 

Pendleton and North Tonawanda 60 | Pheasants, rabbits, and migratory | Set aside under sec. 266 of conservation law. 
(tract in), Nisgara County. birds. 

Bauaw:leland, in extreme northern an a econ ß E E E V SESTE) Not under conservation commission, 
end of Canandaigua Lake, On- 


tario County. 
Sponsi e oyecnencscunce ria Dae ee r a E Ey aaa Do. 


eee ee Pee A EE E ET T T E T E TA Do. 
Chenango County. 
Watkins Glen Reservation, Schuy- | 1906 purchase S Gt Eee a ee ee Do. 
ler County. 
The following created within: 
Alden, Erie County T beet ee eae eal 
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Designation Created Acres Game and birds on refuge Remarks 


New York—Continued. 
Arcadia, Wayne County 1918 order eee AN 
Bethany, Genessee County. : 
Lancaster, Erie County.. 
Le Roy, Genesseo County. 


Lewiston, Niagara County 
Niagara Falls Reservation, Niagara |... 8 
County. 
Pomfret and Dunkirk, Chautauqua . es ar ae 
County. 
Sangerfield, Oneida County 1920 order 100 
Southport, Chemung County. IOC Order cs cuscoeeaccenes 903 
Volney, Oswego County 1920 order T 27 
North Carolina: 
Fairview Park, Stanley County.. 1913 act 4 e 
North Dakota: 
Refuges on private lands ae ... arnwe wets 16, 159 24 parcles of land aggregating 16,159 acres bavo 
oni been set aside by agreement with owners, 
o: 
Theodore Roosevelt Game Preserve, | 1919 act 15, 000 | Deer, wild turkey, ruffed grouse, ring- | Purchased from game-protection fand. When 
Scioto County. necked pheasants, quails, squirrels, well stocked, to be opened as public shooting 
‘ n fur animals, and na- ground and game refuge. 
ve birds. 
Mercer (Lake St. Mary) )) do. ee ee c 388 Water wia 
Refuges on private lands by agree - 1913 act e . E 49,896 acres under Jease and 44,783 acres set aside 
ment with owners. by agreement with owners. 
Oklahoma: 
Armstrong, Bryan County 0022.22.22 nnua a cess 250 Practically all these three refuges purchased 


from game-protection fund. 
Medicine Park, Comanche County 


Small Park in Cherokee County__--}-.2..-.-.--.- 40 
98 3 Preserve, McCurtain Purchased from Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
ounty. 
Oregon: 
Clackamas County Upland Game 1280 ] Upland birds. bebe 
Reservation. 
pet ee ca Crook and Lake Coun- $29, 440 Deer, grouse, and waterſowl 
t 
Multnomah County Pheasant 80,640 | Pheasants, quail, partridges, ducks, 
Reservation, Multnomah and geese. 
Clackamas Counties. 
Grass Mountain, Lane County Date YE 34,560 | Doer, elk, grouse, quail........-.-....- 
Steen Mountain, Multnomah and | 1913 act 414,720 | Deer, antelope, sage hens, and other 
Columbia Counties. birds. 
Sturgeon Lake, Multnomah and GO Betsuecest cee sous 2250001 | Waterlowl << Sscctcsc punia panenn 
Columbia Counties. 
eas County Game Reserva- | 1912 act 8 500 | Chinese pheasants, quail, waterfowl... 
tion, 
Pennsylvania: 
Barclay and Leroy Townships, | 1915 ae Ana 4,100 | Deer, bear, rabbits, hares, gray and | Leased Apr. 21, 1916; purchased Dec. 14, 1920. 
ix: Bradford County. black squirrels, ruffed grouse. 
“Beech Creek and Noyes Town- | 1905 act eee | 2,530 | Elk, deer, bear, rabbits, gray and | Sproul State Forest. 
ships, Clinton County, black squirrels, raccoons, ruffed 
grouse. 
Bratton Township, MiMin County; | 1916 act. 2,900 | Deer, rabbits, gray and fying squir- | Rothrock State Forest. 
Tuscarora and Tack 1 Townships, rels, racoons, turkeys, ruffed grouse, 
8 County. ring-necked pheasants. 
9 Pleasant and Wat- 1921 nt. 2,616 | Deer, bear, rabbits, hares, gray and | Purchased during 1920 and 1921, 
son ‘ownshi, ps, Warren County. black squirrels, raccoons, ruffed 
grouse, ring-necked pheasants. 
Coleran and Southampton Town- | 1917 act. ie ae Us NS 2,196 | Deer, rabbits, gray squirrels, raccoons, | Buchanan State Forest. 
ships, Bedford Count Ly. 7 turkeys, ruffed grouse, 
Soo Township, Cumberland | 1920 act. NOPELE 1,340 | Deer, Tonma hares, gray squirrels, | Michaux State Forest. 
ounty. raccoons, turkeys. 
Cook Township, Westmoreland | 1911 act 2,100 | Deer, rabbits, hares pares Hae squirrels, | Forbes State Forest. 
County. raccoons, turkeys, ru eee ting- 
necked pheasants, quail 
Davidson Township, Sullivan | 1915 act 2,500 | Deer, bear, rabbits, hares, gray squir- | Leased Aug. 1, 1917; expires Aug. 1, 1927. 
County. rels, raccoons, ruffed grouse, ring- 
necked 8 quail. 
ie 8 Forest County; | 1918 act 8,000 Elk (stocked), deer, rabbits, bears, | Leased July 26, 1918; expires July 26, 1933. 
Farmington Township, Clarion hares, gray and black squirrels, rac- 
County. peons para grouse, ‘ring-necked 
pheasants. 
Hartley Township, Union County; . do 2,130 | Deer, rabbits, bear, hares, gray squir- | Karoondiniha State Forest. 
Haines Townsh: D, Center County. rels, raccoons, turkeys, ruffed grouse, 
ring-neckod pheasan nts. 
Haines Township, Center County_.| 1912 act 2 1,265 | Deer, rabbits, gray and black squirrels, Do. 
: raccoons, 1 9 55 ruffed grouse, 
ring · necked pheasants. 
Highland Spring Creek ond Mill- | 1921 act... 2,622 Deer, bears, rabbits, raccoons, ruffed | Purchased 1921. 
stone Townships, Elk County; grouse, 
Jenks T. akin Forest County. 
Jackson ‘Township, Huntingdon | 1915 act APS ete 2,267 | Deer, bear, rabbits, gray squirrels, | Logan State Forest. 
County, raccoons, turkeys, ruffed grouse. 
Jackson Township, Dauphin | 1918 act 1,849 | Deor, bear, rabbits, hares, gray squir- | Weiser State Forest. 
County. Tels, raccoons, turkeys, ruffed grouse, 
ring-necked pheasants, quail. 
Jones Township, Elk County 1920 purchase 2,359 | Deer, bear, rabbits, hares, gray squir- | Purchased June 15, 1920. 
rels, raccoons, turkeys, taet grouse, 
Kidder Township, Carbon County.] 1915 act e 1,900 | Elk, decr bear (scarce), rabbits, hares, | Known as the Trexler State Game Refuge, on 
turkeys, ruffed grouse. leased land. Lease expires Jan. 24, 1926. 
Lehigh Township, Lackawanna Moe ses: Sera ae Š 2,774 | Deer, bear, rabbits, hares, ruffed | Lackawanna State Forest. 
County. grouse, ring-necked pheasants. 
Logan ans West Townships, Hunt- | 1921 act. 13, 930 rc rn eaee, Logan State Forest. 
ngdon County. 
Noxed and F en Townships, | 1917 act. 2,100 | Deer, bear, rabbits HREN, ey squir- | Leased Mar. 15, 1917; expires Mar. 15, 1932. 
Wyoming County. rels, raccoons, ruffed 
Pine Township, Clearfield County.| 1906 act — 3, 107 Elk, deer, bears, tre nag gray and | Moshannon State Forest. 
black | 1 151 raccoons, ring- 
P heasauts, ruffed grouse, 
and a 
Penn and Cass Townships, Hunt- | 1918 act 1,806 | Doer, rabbits, gray squirrels, rac- | Rothrock State Forest. 
ingdon County. aed turkeys, pated use, ring- 
„dual. 
Plunketts Creek Township, Ly- 1915 act. 1,785 N rabbits, gray squirrels, rac- | Tiadaghton State Forest 
coming County. coons, turkeys, ruffed grouse, ring- 


necked pheasants, q 
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Ponnsylvania—Continued. 


Rhode Island 


South Cargina —r. .... edsa 
South Dakota: 


Te 


Tex: 


Designation 


Portage Township, Porter County, | 1916 act. 


Cam- 


and Portage 
eron County. 
Quincy Township, Franklin County- 


fownship, 


Shippen Township, Cameron . 


County. 
Shippen Township, Tioga County. 


Stewardson _ Township, Potter 
County; Chapman ‘Township, 
Clinton County; Brown Town- 
ship, Lycoming County. 

Summit Township, Potter County. 


1916 leaso sanea 


a I T 


Tobyne Township, Perry County 


Union Township, Bedford County; 
Greenfield Township, Blair Coun- 
ty; Summerhill Township, Cam- 
bria County. 

Auxiliary game preserves: 

Bridgeton and Nockamixon 
Townships, Bucks County. 


Butler 


Donegal Township, 
County. 
Noxen and Monroe Townships, 


Wyoming County. 


Perry Township, Clarion 
County. 
Straban Township, Adams | 1919 lease....-.-----.------| 
County, 
South Payette Township, Alle- 
eny County. 
Tinſcum Township, Bucks 
County. 


Wood Township, Huntingdon 
County. 


Ae ä 


Warwick Neck, Kent County 


Custer State Park, Custer County. - 1921 act. 3 


Grand View, Perkins County 

Ipswich, Edmunds County. 

Lake Madison, Lake Count: 

Sisseton, Roberts County 

Theodore Roosevelt, Custer 
County. 

Wall e, Minnehaha County 


nnessee: 
Appalachian Game Preserve No. 1, 
Sevier, Blount, Monroe, and Polk 
Counties. 
Brushy Mountain tract, Morgan 
County. 
Herbert Domain, Bledsoe County 
Loudon County Game Preserve. 
Reelfoot Lake shooting grounds, 
Lake and Obion Counties. 
Washington County Game Preserve 


as: 

Green Island (Wells Reservation), 
Cameron County. 

North Bird Island, Kleberg County_ 


South Bird Island, Kleberg County. 

Three Islands in Laguna Madre, 
Cameron County 

Three Islands in Bahia Grand, 


Cameron County. 
Big Cottonwood, Juab, Uinta, and | 1923 act 


Utah: 
Salt Lake Counties. 
Cache, Cache County ib oes 
Pisis; Iron, and Washington Coun- |_-._. C 
es. 
Eastern half of Salt Lake County. 1923 order 
Fish Lake, Sevier County 1919 act. 
Game preserve, adjoining Little Order 
Zion National Park. 
Heaston, Tooele County TOG ROC Hoon cen wonpeacnce 
Brogar paths Sanctuary, Weber | By commission 
ounty. 
Mountair, Salt Lake County eae eS 2 


Parowan, Iron County n aes 


2, 802 
1, 989 
2, 000 


3,970 


2, 460 


SSL do 
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Deer, bear, rabbits, hares, gray and 
black squirrels, turkeys, ruffed 
grouse, ring-necked pheasants, quall. 

Deer, rabbits, gay squirrels, raccoons, 
turkeys, ruffed grouse, ring-necked 
ey quail. 

Elk, deer, bear, rabbits, hares, gray 
and black squirrels, raccoons, ruffed 
grouse, ring-necked 1 

Deer, bears, rabbits, hares, gray and 
black squirrels, raccoons, turkeys, 
1 15 grouse, ring-necked pheasants, 
quail, 

Deer, bears, rabbits, hares, gray and 
black squirrels, raccoons, turkeys, 
ruffed grouse, ring-necked pheas- 


ants. 

Deer, bear, rabbits, hares, gray and 
black squirrels, raccoons, ruffed 
grouse, ring-necked pheasants. 

Deer, bears, rabbits, hares, gray squir- 
rels, flying squirrels, raccoons, tur- 
keys, ruffed Abuse, ring · nocked 

heasauts, quail. 

Elk, deer, bear, rabbits, hares, gray 
squirrels, 8 turkeys, ruffed 
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Elk State Forest. 
Mont Alto State Forest. 
Leased Mar. 14, 1916; expires Mar. 14, 1936, 


Tioga State Forest. 


Tiadaghton State Forest. 


Susquehannock State Forest. 


Tuscarora State Forest. 


Purchased during 1920 and 1921. 


grouse, ring-necked pheasants, 

Rabbits, hares, gray squirrels, rac- | 10 years. 
coons, led grouse, ring-necked 
pheasants. 

Deer, rabbits, gray ve pa raccoons, Do. 
ruffed grouse, quail, 

Deer, bear, rabbits, hares, gray and Do. 
black- squirrels, raccoons, ruffed 
grouse, ring-necked pheasants, quail. 

Deer, bear, rabbits, hares, gray and | 20 years. 
black squirrels, raccoon, ruffed 
grouse, ring-necked pheasants, quail. 

Rabbits, hares, gray squirrels, rac- | 10 years, 
coons, ring-necked pheasants, quail. 

Rabbits, ring-necked pheasants, quail. Do. 

Rabbits, hares, gray squirrels, rac- Do, 
coons, turkeys, ruffed grouse, ring- 
necked pheasants. 

Rabbits, deer, hares, gray squirrels, Do. 
raccoons, 

— Si ----| Refuges not provided for by law. 


Buffalo, elk, antelope, deer 


Snowy and reddish egrets, Ward and 
Louisiana herons, black-crowned 
night herons, least terns, 
herons, etc. 

Gulls, terns, skimmers, brown and 
white pelican, Ward and Louisiana 
herons, reddish egrets. 


green 


Ward herons, black skimm 


terns. 
Laughing guar royal, Caspian, gull 


billed, Cabot, Forster, and least 
terns, and black skimmers. 


The Custer State Park includes the State game 
preserve, aren 61,440 acres, created by act of 
1913, inclosed by &-foot woven and barbed wire 
fence; and also the Custer State Park gama 
sanctuary, area 28,640 acres, which was set aside 
by Congress, and accepted for use as a State 

e refuge under tho protectlon of both 
Federal and State Governments. 


5 years. 
Leased February, 1923, to National Association 
of Audubon Societies, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Leased to National Association of Audubon 
Societies. 


In Cache National Forest. 
In national forests. 


Set aside by State game and fish commission. 
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Utah—Continued. 
Strawberry, Morgan, and Wasatch | 1919 act. 02,100 —— — In national ſorests. 
Counties 
Vermont: 
Arlington and Sunderland Game 
Refuges, Bennington County. 
Butler Game Refuge, Pittsford, 
Rutland County. 
Crosato Gaine Refuge, Pittsford, 
Rutland seh ana 
Downer State Forest, Windsor 
County. 
Doctor Jaynes property, Water- 
bury, Washington County. 
Eddy and Potter Game Refuge, 
Clarendon and Rutland, Rut- 
land County. 
Lake Champlain at the mouth of 
Lamoillo River, Chittenden 


Sonen with landowners and posted by the 
tate. 
Do. 
Agreement with landowners. 
Created as a game refuge for 25 years 
-| Created for a period of 10 years; owned by Water- 


bury Public Library. 
Agreement with landowners; posted by State. 


State-owned and Incloses. 


County. 
Marshfield Game Refuge, Wash- 1022 500 | Game birds and fur animals Agreement with landowners and posted by State. 
ington County. 
Marshfield and Plainfleld, Wash- 1922. 960 OE A E Do. 
ington County. 
Northfield and Roxbury, Washing- 1922 5,75 OO e Do. 
ton County. 
Plsinfiold Game Refuge, Washing- | 1922..-.-....---...--..----} 290 do. Do. 
ton County. 
Rutland Game. Refuge, Rutland | 1022. 1, 407 CO en coo eases cue eee Do. 
County. 
Bt. Albans, Franklin County. . 1022. 000 ( ( ( Do. 
0 1 e WTꝓTVFSTTTT EE Do, 
Virginia: 
Helages on private lands by agree: fo. sacs ws ease sew ee There are 118 sanctuaries of 300 or moro acres cnch 


mont with owners, and 49 of less than 300.acres, making a total of 


167 sanctuaries set aside for periods of not less 


than three years, February, 1923, 
e 


helan County. 


base | demos do... 
1923 order. 


Okanogan County Game Preserve. 
Opportunity Township, Spokane 
County 


Enohomish County. 

Spokano County 

Stevens County 

Thurston County. 

Whatcom County 
West Virginia: 

Beech Run, Randolph County 


Deer, black bear, raccoon, mink, 
skunk, squirrel (gray), red fox, cot- 
tontail, turkey, ruffed grouse, quail. 

French Creek, Upshur County doo Gray squirrel, cottontail, skunk, red 

fox, 0 um, ring-necked pheasant, 

Futte grouse, quail, woodcock. 

Jackson Mill, Lewis County. . . doo Gray squirrel, opossum, skunk, quail. 

Dakin, Preston Connty..2. ee eee eee Gray squirrel, cottontail, skunk, opos- 

sun, mink, red fox, gray fox, ruffed 
‘ouse, quail, 

Paint Creck game refuge, Boone Black bear, raccoon, mink, opossum, 
and Fayette Counties. skunk, gray fox, gray squirrel, 

P b rant aoe F 
etersburg, Grant County |20- ray squirrel, opossum, s gray 

K fox, cottontail, ring-nocked pheas- 

ant, ruffed grouse, quail, turkey. 

Tibbs Run, Monongalla County. Waterfowl! (during migration) 

Wisconsin: 


Converse, Dane County...--.......] Order.....-.--.-----.----- Upland birds, squirrels, rabbits 

Foster Run, Eau Claire County Ho et ee ete Grouse, quail, partridge, prairie 
chickens, squirrels. 

Forest County game refuge._.......| 1015 act Deer, grouse, partridge, beaver 

Idlewild, Buffalo County . Order Upland birds, waterfowl, shore birds, 
squirrels, rabbits. 


J. H. Miller refuge, Oneida County- 


Old Hickory, Dodge Count: 
Overcrest, Hock County. z; 


Deer, grouse, partridge, squirrels, 


beaver, 
Upland birds, watorfowl, shore birds. 
Upland birds, squirrels, rabbits 


Rusk Count Deer, grouse, partridge, beaver. 

State 

Sullivan, Ri 

Waltor Cass, Richland County do 280 | Upland birds, squirrels, rabbits. -...-- 
Wyomin 


Big Para: Big Horn, Sheridan, and | 1915 act 
ohnson Counties. 
Bridger, Teton, and Sublette | 1917 act 


Counties. 
8 55 e yai 1017 Ha 92, 000 Enlarged. 
areyhurst, verse County 17 get. In 5 
Carter Mountain, Park County è Acreage included in Shoshone refuge. 
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List of State game and bird refuges—Continued 


Designation 


Wyoming—Continued. 
Haystack Mountain, Platte and | 1922 act. 
Goshen Counties, 

Hoodoo, Platte County 

Kendall, Sweetwater County.. d 

New Sheridan game preserve_____.- 

Popo Agie, Fremont, and Sublette 
Counties. 

Splitrock e, game animal pre- 
serve, Temont and Natrona 
Counties. 

Shoshone, Park County 

Teton, Toton Count d 

Wind River, Hot Springs County 


Mr. REED of Missourt. Mr. President, I do not know 
whether it is worth while spending my time or imposing upon 
the Senate to discuss a bill that bas been so thoroughly propa- 


gandized as this one has. It is now the custom for interested 
parties to organize themselves, to raise a lot of money, to send 
paid agents to Washington, and to put legislation over by that 
process. This bill is no exception to the rule, as I shall demon- 
strate to those Senators who have enough interest to listen to 
the discussion. 

Briefly speaking, this bill proposes to tax every man and boy 
in the United States $1 a year who hunts the migratory birds 
named in the bill. He must get a license before he may hunt 
any of these birds. 

Second, it is proposed to take that fund and not turn it into 
the Federal Treasury, but to create a special fund to be ex- 
pended by a commission to acquire by lease or by purchase 
such lands at such prices and on such terms as the commission 
shall approve. That is all to be done without any future ap- 
proyal of Congress. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator did not quite 
mean that, did he, that these funds are to be paid in and ex- 
pended without any action by Congress? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is my understanding of the 
bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Not a dollar can be spent except on appro- 
priation by Congress. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Where is the language covering 
that? 

Mr, LENROOT. In section 11, on page 8, it is provided— 

That all moneys received for such licenses shall be reserved and set 
aside as a special fund in the Treasury to be known as the migratory 
bird refuge and marsh land conservation fund, to be appropriated from 
time to time by Congress, and when appropriated shall be available 
until expended, as follows: 


Mr. REED of Missouri. There is another clause here relating 
to the matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. That coyers all the money. There could not 
be anything else. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The language further is: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to purchase or rent 
such areas as haye been approved for purchase or rental by the com- 
mission, at the price or prices fixed by said commission, and to 
acquire by gift or devise, for use as migratory bird refuges or public 
shooting grounds, areas which he shall determine to be suitable for 
such purposes, and to pay the purchase or rental price and other ex- 
penses incldent to the location, examination, and survey of such areas 
and the acquisition of title thereto, from moneys to be appropriated 
by Congress from the migratory bird refuge and marshland conserva- 
tion fund. 


Mr. LENROOT. Appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. Of course, that means that 
the money is gathered together under the law and put into 
a special fund. The Secretary of Agriculture is absolutely 
authorized to make bargains for ground, to agree on the pur- 
chase price, and, of course, it then does take an act of Con- 
gress—and the Senator is correct that far—to appropriate the 
money; but in the meantime we have authorized an agent to 
bind the Government to purchase and to fix the price. 

Third, the bill proposes to do two things, to establish 
refuges for birds where they can not be hunted, and to estab- 
lish grounds where they can be hunted. Then it is proposed 
that 40 per cent of all the moneys collected shall be set aside 
to be used by the commission or board for the expenses of ad- 
ministering the act—not to exceed 40 per cent is the expres- 
sion; but, of course, that means 40 per cent. 

Looked at broadly, for all practical purposes, it may be said 
that no one can go hunting in the summer season of the year 
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pats Acreage Included under Splitrock. 


without a license. There are 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 hunters 
in the United States, and my judgment is that there will be 
collected, man and boy, from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. The 
farmer’s boy can shoot on his father’s place, but if he goes 
with a neighbor boy over on to a neighboring farmer's place 
he is liable to be arrested, fined, and punished as in the bill 
provided. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yleld. 

Mr. NORBECK. Is not that also true of State game laws 
in the 48 different States of the Union? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; it is not true at all as it would 
be true under this bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. It is true that they may hunt on their own 
land but not on their neighbor's land. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Nearly every State in the Union 
has a law that provides an open and a closed season. 

Mr. NORBECK. So does this bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. A man can go out and hunt during 
the open season, paying a State license, where he is under 
State surveillance, This is a totally different proposition. If 
a boy should go out hunting in a State and violate any State 
game law, if he were tried at all he would be taken before a 
justice of the peace, generally of his own township. But if 
this bill is enacted into law, he can be taken before a United 
States commissioner, who may live hundreds of miles away. 
State governments are the natural guardians of the wild game 
within the borders of the States. This is a proposition to 
thrust the Federal arm into a business which the State is 
fully competent to care for, particularly since the migratory 
game act was passed and sustained by the Supreme Court, 
when the birds are protected or can be protected during certain 
seasons of the year. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missourl. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, the migratory bird game act 
which is now in effect provided a place of refuge for game 
birds. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And this bill merely extends that law in 
order to give to the migratory birds a sanctuary. Under the 
present law the Secretary of Agriculture made certain regu- 
lations which permitted their hunting during certain periods 
of the year. Has the Senator any objection to that law 
as it is? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think it a very unwise law as it 

However, that is a little aside from my line of discussion. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I do not mean to divert the Senator. I 
want to ask the Senator this question, and then I shall not 
interrupt him again. Does the Senator believe, unless there 
are some steps taken to protect wild life, that there will be 
any of the migratory birds left in a very short time? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Unless there are some steps taken? 
Does the Senator mean if all the steps that have been taken 
were eliminated? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; but if there is no additional safe- 
guard thrown around them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; I think there will be plenty 
of them. The fact is that until it became necessary to pass 
this bill or certain people become interested in passing this 
bill, we were told and we have been repeatedly told on the 
floor of the Senate that the Federal game law had resulted so 
beneficially that there were enormous flocks of birds now where 
previously there had been but few. Now, with this bill brought 
forward we are told that unless it is passed the whole of the 
Federal game laws and all the State laws are failures, The 
fact about the matter is that the Federal game law is not 
entirely a success and not entirely a failure, but I have not 
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any doubt it has to some extent conserved game life. Neither 
are the State laws entirely a success, but they have very 
largely and very greatly protected game life. 

This bill extends the Federal power in several respects, but 
I want now particularly to deal with the question of the 
refuges. The establishment of a game refuge where game 
is not hunted at all is one thing. I have been told, although 
I do not know that I am a very high authority upon it be- 
cause I have never seen any of these refuges, that in some 
of them there has been a vast multiplication of bird life and 
of other game life. But there the birds become perfectly tame 
or almost so. They feel perfectly secure. No one is permitted 
to hunt them, and they there nest and multiply very rapidly. 
But this bill proposes another thing in addition. It proposes 
to establish preserves on which people will be permitted to 
hunt. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, ay I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Would the Senator favor the establish- 
ment of a migratory bird refuge provided no hunting was 
permitted on it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; and provided it was paid for 
as it should be paid for, not by levying a tax upon every boy 
and every man who might live a thousand miles away from it, 
but be paid for as the fish preserve is, paid for, by proper ap- 
propriations made by Congress. I would favor it with great 
misgiving as a Federal measure. I belleye that this is a part 
of the business of the States. I am vigorously opposed to the 
Federal Government taking over all these activities that nat- 
urally belong to the States. There was an argument that 
could be made in favor of the migratory bird act, namely, that 
the birds move rapidly from one State to another, and if they 
were protected by the laws of one State and not by the laws of 
another, the second or latter State might kill the birds and 
thus prevent protection. This is a question of establishing 
refuges, and they can be established by private individuals, 
they cun be established by States, and they have been established 
by States and municipalities in great numbers, as the table 
which was introduced by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Dıt) abundantly demonstrates. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I want to say to the Senate that my State 
of Texas to-day is spending a large amount of money for the 
purpose of establishing game preserves in various sections of 
the State. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As a State mensure? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Yes; as a State measure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is highly proper. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. We are having the land, or most of the 
land, donated, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The idea of a game preserve and 
the idea of a hunting ground are just as diametrically opposed 
as life and death. Yet here is a bili that telis us in one breath 
we are going to establish places where birds can multiply, and 
in the next breath that we are going to provide public shooting 
grounds where everybody can go out and kill the birds. In one 
moment we are engaged in protecting and saving the life of 
all the birds, and in the next moment we are providing a suit- 
able place where everybody who does not have a hunting 
ground of his own ean go and kill the birds. It does not seem 
to me there is much sense in making these two propositions at 
the same time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is not that just as consistent as our present 
practice of conserving bird life and having an open season for 
shooting them? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Not at all. When we have a law 
which permits the shooting of birds at a particular season of 
the year we are conserving the life of the birds all the rest of 
the year. We are in that case simply allowing a citizen to 
exercise his natural privilege. But in this instance it is pro- 
posed to go out and spend a large amount of money to acquire 
a place in which birds can live, and for the purpose of per- 
mitting them to live there and multiply, and then it is pro- 
posed to establish preserves in which they can be killed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is simply to give an opportunity for 
the citizen again to exercise that natural privilege that the 
Senator speaks of and that he will rapidly be denied and which 
will be confined wholly to the wealthy sportsman unless we pass 
the bill now before us. 

Mr. REHD of Missouri. Now we are getting down to the 
argument of the poor man, There is a natural right of man to 
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go and hunt. Some men have better guns than others, and 
some men haye bouglit grounds where game naturally comes; 
and because some men have done that, we propose to go into 
the governmental business of promoting places where those who 
have no place to hunt shall go. We might just as well buy 
them first-class dogs and repeating guns because they do not 
have them. It is another bit of governmental paternalism that 
is absolutely disgusting. It is a false argument, and the men 
who make it know they are making a false argument. They 
know perfectly well that the poor man is not going to travel 
300 or 400 or 500 miles to find a governmental game pre- 
serve. They know that perfectly wel. They know that the 
only man who is going to go there is a man, a hunter, who 
happens to live in the vicinity or who has the ability to pay 
his railroad fare and is willing to go out and spend his money 
for that purpose. That sort of individual can always belong to 
a gun club at home and hunt on some shooting ground in which 
he is interested, 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President. the Senator from Missouri 
has made a yery strong assertion. I want to say to the Senator 
that I make that argument, and I do not know that it is false. 
On the contrary, I live in a section of country where we are 
Within 100 or 200 miles of some of the finest game preserves in 
the United States—the upper waters of the Mississippi River. 
Within that radius of 100 or 200 miles a poor farmer's boy can 
get into his Ford and reach that place and enjoy a couple of 
days’ shooting. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly. That farmer’s boy lives 
near the ground; it is up in the Senator's State, so the Sen- 
ator wants the Government to tax somebody down in Missourl 
or Texas to keep it up; somebody who is a thousand miles 
away, and those who are interested in the particular locality 
are glad that he is a thousand miles away, at that. That is 
just exactly it. I said that the man who lives beside the 
grounds would have the use and benefit of them. I now say 
that the man who lives beside them wants somebody to help 
keep them up, for the Senator has just tald us so. 

Mr. LENROOT. No, Mr. President; the Senator from Mis- 
souri knows very well that the upper Mississippi River is not 
the only breeding ground there is in the United States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course it is not the only breeding 
ground; but I know that if we shall establish these game 
preserves in sufficient number, so that they will really accom- 
modate the poor boy—this boy Senators are weeping over; this 
boy whose soul will never get to heaven unless he gets at least 
one “pot shot” before he starts there—I know if we shall 
establish enough game preserves to satisfy that boy we shall 
have to put about three in every county in the United States, 
and we should bankrupt the United States Goyernment in the 
undertaking, 

In addition to that, we should take so much good agricul- 
tural Jand out of productive use that we would work a very 
great damage to the country, much greater than the good that 
can be done by enabling a female duck to hatch in peace. When 
I am told that we can establish enough free game preserves so 
that every boy in the United States aud every man who wants 
to hunt can haye a convenient place to shoot I say that I am 
told that which is a manifest absurdity on its face. 

There will be a few large preserves established, and they will 
be paid for chiefiy by men who live hundreds of miles away. 
I repeat, the ma» who can go 300 or 400 miles to hunt in almost 
all instances already belongs to some club where there is a more 
convenient place to shoot. So that part of the bill to my mind, 
is a mere Sop that is offered to many people in order to induce 
them to be favorable to the bill, when, as a matter of fact, they 
will derive no benefit from it. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] has a good State 
in which to hunt and in which to fish. I have gone up there 
fishing, but I have only been able to go once or twice in my life 
becanse it is so far nway from where I live. It is all right 
for that State to establish all the game preserves it wants to, to 
pass such laws as it wants to, and to send out its agents to 
make such arrests as it wants to, but that is a very different 
thing from the United States Government going into the busi- 
ness. This is simply another step, Senators, along with those 
that we are taking from day to day, centralizing, and again cen- 
tralizing, everything here in Washington. 

The third proposition of this bill is to increase the number of 
Federal agents throughout the country—there are some now 
under the present law—to increase the number of snoopers and 
sneaks and spies to go down into the States and to drag the 
people of the States before Federal tribunals, where, in my 
judgment, they will be denied substantial justice, for a man 
who is haled before a Federal court for a slight misdemeanor 
generally has to spend so much money to get out of the toils of 
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the Government that he is willing to submit to any kind of 
blackmail in order to escape Federal prosecution. 

The bill contains another feature which I think is utterly 
abominable. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber when 
the Senator from Missouri started his speech. WIli he permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr, KING. As I came into the Chamber I heard a colloquy 
between the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] in regard to the right of the Federal 
Government to acquire land for shooting purposes. Now, if I 
may premise my question by an observation, we have the treaty 
with Canada for the protection of migratory birds and to fur- 
nish refuges for them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
in the treaty. 

Mr. KING. We have the treaty, whatever its implications 
are. Assume that we have the power to establish game refuges 
for migratory birds, where is the authority under the Federal 
Constitution for the Federal Government to buy grounds to be 
held for shooting purposes by individuals? It seems to me that 
there is no constitutional warrant for the Federal Government 
to do that. May the Federal Government go into the business 
of furnishing hunting grounds for Tom, Dick, and Harry all 
over the United States? I confess that I do not see any con- 
stitutional authority whatever for the provision of the bill in 
regard to shooting grounds. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I can not answer 
the Senator’s question. I thought that the original bill con- 
taining a Federal prohibition against the shooting of migra- 
tory birds was unconstitutional. I think that was hammered 
on here in the Senate for two or three years, until it finally 
became the settled conviction of the proponents of that bill 
that probably the constitutional argument was sound. There- 
upon was brought ferward the treaty with Canada. After that 
treaty was negotiated and ratified they then pressed for their 
measure, and, as I understand the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in sustaining the law, it is chiefly 
bottomed upon the doctrine that the statute was passed in 
furtherance of the treaty. I have not read that decision for 
several yeays, but that is my recollection of it. Of course, I 
can see a distinction between protecting the bird that is flying 
from one State to another and “engaging in interstate com- 
merce”; but I never think of that decision that I do not have 
to quit talking about it in public, anyway, because my respect 
for the Supreme Court of the United States is so great that 
I would rather not express an opinion on that particular de- 
cision. But there is a distinction between one of these birds 
flying across State lines and the Government going into the 
business of establishing hunting grounds in various States. 
Still, the general power of the Government to spend the people's 
money seems to be almost unlimited. In this instance, of 
course, the answer is that the money is not taken out of the 
pockets of the general taxpayer, but we have been told it is 
voluntarily donated. Nothing of the kind is true; it is not 
voluntarily donated. The Government exacts a license from a 
citizen of the United States to do a thing that he wants to do, 
that he has a natural right to do, and charges him for that 
privilege; and then proposes to take that money and establish 
preserves in particular States or particular localities and in 
those preseryes permit the killing of the game which the Goy- 
ernment is so assiduously endeavoring to protect. 

There is another clause in this bill to which I want to call 
attention very briefly. It is a clause that I do not think ought 
to be in any law enacted in any country. I do not believe 
that any law should ever be passed that permits an individual 
to compromise a crime for money. I do not think any man 
ean justify such law as that. Ifa crime has been committed, 
the penalty should be paid, and be paid by all alike. If Sena- 
tors will turn to section 17 of the bill, they will discover these 
remarkable provisions : 


That any person, assoclation, partnership, or corporation who shall 
violate any of the provisions of sections 8, 18, or 14 of this act, or 
who shall violate or fail to comply with any regulation made pursuant 
to section 8 hereof shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $10 nor more than $500, 
or be imprisoned not more than six months, or both; and any person 
who shall violate or fail to comply with any other provision of this act 
shall be Hable to the United States in the sum of $10 for the first 
violation and in the sum of $25 for each subsequent violation, to be 
collected in a civil action in the name of the United States, 


Now, observe there are two penalties. One is a fine of from 
$10 to $500. Why is that latitude placed there? Why do we 
not say $10 or $50? Because we recognize the fact that there 


No; there is nothing about refuges 
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ought to be vested in the judge of the court, who is presumed 
to be wise and humane and prudent, the authority to scale the 
fine according to the offense, according to the aggravating char- 
acter of the offense, and we place that discretion to the wisdom 
of the judge. That is true of many of our laws; but as we 
follow this bill through we read: 


Provided, however, That any person desiring to relieve himself from 
such action may pay such sum to the Secretary of Agriculture under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, and said Secretary is authorized 
to mitigate or remit the liability hereby created, and the gun or other 
firearm carried or used by such person shall be Hable for the payment 
of the aforesald sum and may be seized by any United States game 
warden or deputy game warden to be held until said lability is dis- 
charged, whereupon it shall be forthwith returned to such person. 


So here is a penalty fixed by law, and then the right is given 
the Secretary of Agriculture to compromise the penalty and fix 
another and different penalty than that which is provided in the 
law of the land. The right is vested in this nonjudicial officer, 
and we all know that as it will work out it will not be the 
Secretary of Agriculture but it will be his game wardens who 
will make the compromise under a rule and regulation adopted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture; and the game wardens will 
generally compromise, just as they have done from time imme- 
morial. 

Furthermore: 


Any person brought before a competent United States commissioner 
for a hearing on a complaint charging a violation of sections 8, 15, or 
14 of this act, or any regulation made pursuant to section 8 hereof, 
or of the migratory bird treaty act— 


Now, here is an amendment to the migratory bird treaty act, 
an important change in it: 


Or any regulation made pursuant thereto, or of sections 241, 242, 
243, and 244 of the Criminal Code, or any amendment thereof, and 
who at such hearing admits the violation, may within such time as 
the commissioner may allow, not exceeding 10 days, pay to said com- 
missioner such sum, not less than $10 nor more than $500, as may be 
fixed by said commissioner, and upon payment thereof and of the legal 
costs such person shall be relieved from prosecution for sald violation. 


We declare a thing to be a crime, we fix a penalty, and then 
we give the commissioner the right to compromise for whatso- 
ever sum he sees fit, the language being: 


And who at such hearing admits the violation, may within such 
time as the commissioner may allow, not exceeding 10 days, pay to 
sald commissioner such sum, not less than $10 nor more than $500, 
as may be fixed by said commissioner, and upon payment thereof and 
of the legal costs such person shall be relieved from prosecution for 
said violation. 


So that you may go before a commissioner, and he tells you 
how much you are to pay, and you will not be prosecuted if you 
admit it; and thus the man who has violated the law does 
not even have a criminal charge filed against him, and is dis- 
missed. Now, I say that that sort of legislation will not do in 
anybody's country, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator point out 
the distinction between that and many of the provisions that 
we have in our internal tax laws? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We have some bad ones in our 
tax laws; but the question of a man who has failed to pay his 
taxes and simply has a penalty assessed for nonpayment of 
taxes, where it is necessary to compromise and find out wat the 
equities and justice of the matter may be, is a very different 
question from the one I am discussing. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that one who inten- 
tionally violates the law with reference to taxes is less guilty 
than a boy who may violate the law about shooting ducks? 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I do not think the man who inten- 
tionally violates the luw with reference to taxes should be 
compromised with at all; but this clause was put in that law 
for the purpose of providing a means by which settlements 
and adjustments could be made in doubtful cases where there 
had been an intent to obey the law and a mistake made. This 
law is dealing with crimes and with punishments, and the 
right is giyen to compromise the crime and compromise the 
punishment. I say that is intolerable; but, even if the clause 
were in another law, I have never been able to reconcile my- 


-self to the philosophy that justifies an iniquitous measure on 


the theory that we have committed the same sort of iniquity 
before. That is a species of logie by which every horse thief 
who is ever apprehended might justify himself on the ground 
that he had stolen many horses prior to that occasion. It is a 
poor kind of logic. This is a poor kind of a law to be talking 
about enacting; and if it is done you will find, as I have said, 
that these cases will be compromised by the game wardens just 
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as they are notoriously compromised by the game wardens 
now; so that for that reason, if for no other, I should be 
opposed to this bill. 

Mr. President, I should like to get away from a little senti- 
mentalism here. Every time I find anybody wanting to make 
an argument in favor of the preservation of game they cite 
the wild pigeon, and they tell us how the wild pigeon was 
killed by the hunters, and they tell us how beautiful the wild 
pigeon was in his flight, how his graceful wings cut through 
the air, and how he steered himself with the certainty of a 
mariner equipped with a modern compass. The wild pigeon 
Was not killed with guns at all. The wild pigeon existed in 
such numbers as almost to blacken the skies at certain seasons 
of the year during its flights. I am old enough myself to 
remember them, for they flew abreast like an army adyancing 
not in columns but in extended lines. I have seen them 
stretch from horizon to horizon, as far as the eye could reach, 
and I have seen flight after flight pass over the country; and 
they disappeared so quickly that for a long time it was a 
matter of dispute whether they did not disappear in one day 
of time. It has always been a mystery how these countless 
millions of birds suddenly ceased to exist; and a great prize 
is now offered for a single pair of these pigeons, and nobody 
has ever been able to account for their disappearance. What 
disease struck down the last one of them? What storm swept 
them away? What general and universal catastrophe annihi- 
lated them? 

The reason assigned by one authority, the International 
Encyclopedia, is: 

The North American wild pigeon is especially interesting from the 
marvellous numbers composing its flocks before the scttlement of the 
interior of the country caused its total disappearance. 


Whether or not that is the correct cause, I do not know; 
l-t, if so, we could much better have homes for millions of peo- 
ple than roosts for millions of pigeons. There is nothing in the 
wild pigeon argument. The truth is that the chief exterminat- 
ing force for wild life is the repeating gun, plus the advance 
of civilization and the taking up of the open lands. The buffalo 
existed in countless numbers; but the buffalo had to go, or 
the white man could not come. We could not have farms on 
the plains of the West if there were hundreds of thousands 
and millions of buffalo roaming at Iarge. The men who went 
and killed them did not, perhaps, have that notion in view; 
but when men inerease and multiply on this earth, the animal, 
of course, correspondingly disappears. So the buffalo went, 
and he exists to-day only as a curiosity; and if we were to 
try to set aside the great bodies of fine land he once had 
to graze on, we would have to set aside an equal amount 
of good farm acreage that human beings can live on. 

Some people like to hunt tigers and elephants. I suspect 
that it is a great sport; but whenever human beings need the 
jungles in which these animals roam and multiply, it is a 
good deal better for human beings to have the jungles than it 
is for lions and tigers to have them, even though some sports- 
man may be deprived of the delight of boasting that he once 
killed a tiger. 

The limitations upon wild life, therefore, are fixed by the 
advance of human beings, plus the modern repeating fire- 
arms. It used to be that a boy was in luck who had a single- 
barreled muzzle-loading shotgun. If he got any ducks he had 
to get them by single shots and if he missed he did not get 
any at all. Now he shoots anywhere from 7 to 16 times, de- 
pending upon how good a chance he has. He shoots when 
he sees them coming, and as long as he can see them going. 
There are places in this country, probably worthless at the 
present time for agricultural purposes, that can be set aside 
as gaine refuges. They should be set aside by the States, and 
the Federal Government should have nothing whatever to do 
with that business. It belongs to the States. 

You can not make the argument in fayor of the refuge that 
you could make in favor of the law for the protection of the 
birds in a State that had no game laws; that protection in other 
States would be of no use or of little use, the bird passing 
from the State where there was protection into one where 
there was no protection, because these game preserves, wher- 
ever they are located, if they are properly managed by a State, 
furnish protection for the bird there and give it the opportunity 
to hibernate and to multiply; and if it then goes into another 
State the present Federat law protects that bird during the 
closed season. So there ts not any logic in saying that the 
Federal Government must go into this business in order to 
provide a hatching ground. The States can do it; and then, 
if the bird migrates into another State, the Federal game law 
is there to protect it. The law is already there. 
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Mr. President, we have wandered aside here a good deal 
to-day in discussing Mr. Dilg and the Andubon Society and the 
Izaak Walton League. The Izaak Walton League, as I under- 
stand, are greater than any 50 other leagues devoted to the 
preservation of game. In April, 1925, they had a great con- 
vention, at which there were 1,456 accredited delegates, and at 
that convention, by a unanimous rising vote, they condemned 
a bill which contained all of the substantial provisions of this 
bill. There has been no vote in the Izaak Walton League since 
April, 1925, on this bill or any similar bill. Some gentlemen 
who succeeeded Mr. Dilg and his associates in office wire in 
that they are in favor of this bill. That is their individual 
opinion. It is not the action of the league. 

I want to call attention to the fact that the Senator from 
South Dakota stated that Dilg was turned out of his position 
because he was against levying a license fee to establish these 
preserves. He argued from the mere fact that Dilg was not 
reelected that he was kicked out because he was against levy- 
ing this license tax, and that was the whole import of his 
argument, 

Then he introduced a telegram which proved too much. I 
read from the telegram of May 17 this assertion: 


Dilg has always been for Federal control and insisted on the 
Madsen plan to use arms and ammunition tax. Presume you under- 
stand that fourth national convention in April turned him down hard, 
that he has resigned even as a director and bas no connection with 
the league. 


Mr. WILLIS. Who sent that telegram? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. That was signed by George H. Selo- 
ver, chairman of the board of directors. He says: 


The executive committee last week unanimously approved the position 
I have taken on this bill. 


So it is the executive committee and not the body of delegates 
that is here represented. 

Then here comes this supplemental wire from the same gen- 
tleman: 


Supplementing wire re Dilg. When April convention opened Dilg 
was candidate for reelection for president and had about one-third of 
the delegates with him. His own speeches and actions in the chair on 
the floor alienated practically all of his friends, so that they never 
offered his name for renomination. He received no vote either in nomi- 
nating committee or on floor for any office. Nevertheless, on the con- 
ventjon's recommendation, the executive committee has offered him $500 
a month indefinitely for his expenses, and he has contemptuously 
refused it. 


So that it affirmatively appears from these telegrams that 
Dilg was not ousted from his position because of his opposition 
to this bill, but that he was ousted for other reasons. Whether 
they were good or bad I know not, and am not concerned. 
Therefore, the deduction drawn by the Senator is an unjustifi- 
able deduction. 

So that what we have the right to say here is that the Izaak 
Walton League in 1925 by a unanimous vote opposed a bill 
similar to this bill in almost every respect; that since that time 
the Izaak Walton League has taken no action whatever upon 
the question, but they did elect somebody instead of Mr. Dilg, 
and that they did it for reasons other than his position on this 
legislation. It is always well to examine evidence before you 
introduce it. 

Mr. President, I think it is of interest to know who is back 
of this bill and who is putting up the money for this legislation. 
A confession does not at all destroy the force of a fact. This 
legislation has been presented to Congress for several years, 
always with the claim that it was promoted by public-spirited 
sportsmen who loved game life, and being in love with game 
life and with nature, they, from disinterested motives person- 
ally, were promoting the legislation. 

It was not until I charged on this floor on yesterday or the 
day before that this legislation was promoted by the arms com- 
pany that we got confession, a confession rendered in the face 
of the evidence certain to be introduced. 

I think that evidence is very illuminating. I have in my 
hand a letter on the letterhead of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. of date October 17, 1911. They have been at this a 
long time. It is addressed to Mr. Charles G. Spencer, post- 
office box 903, St. Louis, Mo. It is evidently a manifolded 
letter, for the address is written in with different type from 
that of the body of the letter. It reads: 


Dran Sm: Inclosed with this you will find some literature pertaining 
to the American Game Protective and Propagation Association and 
also a copy of a letter we are mailing to all of our trade. 
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It is our wish that you thoroughly familiarize yourself with the 
objects of this association and that you lose no opportunity to boom 
its cause and secure contributing members. 


Fifteen years ago the Winchester Arms Co. was engaged in 
promoting this association, which appears here as an associa- 
tion of sportsmen. They are sending to one of their customers 
or associates a letter saying, “It is our wish that you thor- 
orghly familiarize yourself with this association,” the American 
Game Protective and Propagation Association, “and that you 
lose no opportunity to boom its cause and secure contributing 
members.” The letter continues: 


Try to interest in this movement all dealers you call upon and all 
sportsmen, gun-club members, and organized gun clubs and hunting 
clubs as well, and induce them to become contributing members. It 
only costs an individual the small sum of $1 per year, payable in 
advance, to become a yearly associate member, though it is, of 
course, our wish to secure as many yearly contributions as possible 
for larger sums—$3, $5, $10, $25, $50, and up to any sum annually, 
as much as the party approached feels he can afford to give as a meas- 
ure of his vital interest in our movement. 

To carry on this work energetically and successfully, as is our 
purpose, will require a large annual income. This income can easily 
be bad and without the individual feeling any burden whatever, if 
those who should support this movement will do so. 


I will show who some of them are in a little while. 


An organized gun club, as a club, can become an associate club mem- 
ber by the payment of $5 a year in advance. Every organized gun 
club in the country should become a member, and every individual 
member of the club should also become a yearly member, by the pay- 
ment of dues of $1 per annum, or more if willing. 

Here is a chance for you to demonstrate your ability as a sentl- 
ment inducer and at the same time perform a service of incalculable 
value to all those who enjoy the sports of hunting and fishing, and 
who naturally can not enjoy those sports unless the game that pro- 
vides the sport Is sufficiently protected to prevent its extermination, 

It is, as you will note, one of our objects to awaken interest in the 
propagation of game and the establishment of propagation plants or 
game farms, to insure the sportsman the enjoyment of the shooting 
which affords him such keen pleasure. 

When you secure a member fill out the inclosed blanks. The mem- 
bership card goes to subscriber and the remittance blank is to be for- 
warded to this office with the remittance and addressed to the signer. 
The stub remains in the book as your voucher. When all slips are 
used, the book with stubs is to be mailed to the signer. All checks, 
money orders, etc, should be drawn payable to Wm. S. Haskell, 
treasurer. 

Finally, you will yourself become the first subscriber as a yearly 
member, and this letter is your authority for charging $1, the annual 
dues for a yearly member, in your expense account. 

Yours very truly, 
H. S. LEONARD, 
Second Vice President, Winchester Repeating Arma Co. 

(Inclosures.) 

The membership booklet referred to above will be sent you in the 
course of a few days, as it has not as yet been received from the 
printers. 

W. R. A. Co. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Record a telegram and three letters which 
I have received with regard to the migratory bird bill now 
before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegram and letters are as follows: 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 1}, 1926, 
Hon. Hinam BINGHAM, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Understand that migratory bird bill 2607 presented by Senator 
Norpeck to-day. You are urgently requested to be on the floor with- 
out fail to support Nonnxck's motion and to vote for the bill. Senti- 
ment in Connecticut and New England is overwhelmingly for the 
measure, 

State BOARD OF FISHERIES AND GAME, 
By Joun W. Titcoms, Superintendent. 


Sourn NORWALK, CONN., April 15, 1926. 
Hon. HiraM BINGHAM, 
Senator, State of Connecticut. 

Daar Sin: The Norwalk Bird and Nature Club (membership 75) 
indorses and earnestly urges the passing of the migratory bird refuge 
and marsh land conservation bill (II. R. 7479, and S. 2607). We feel 
that this bill is probably the most important piece of Federal legisla- 
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tion that will come before the people of the country for a generation, 
and hereby register our favor for the bill, and ask your personal help 
to pass it. 
Thanking you, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
Norwalk BIRD AND NATURE CLUB, 
By Ema B. SMITH, Secretary. 


SoutH MANCHESTER, CONN., April 26, 1926. 
Hon. Hiram BINGHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: There has been such a wide and favorable consideration 
of the bills in Congress known as the migratory bird refuge and marsh 
Jand conservation bills (S. 2607 and H. R. 7479), that it is super- 
fluous for me to comment upon the subject to you, further than to 
express a profound hope that you will bring yourself to wholeheartedly 
support this bill. I am one, only, of many men who believe the bene- 
fits which all bird life will acquire through the provisions embodied 
in the bill are the greatest that can be conceived at this time. It is 
a true conservation move. 

A rider bill (S. 3580, H. R. 10433) to the migratory bird treaty 
act, fathered by Doctor Hornaday, is so contradictory to facts set 
forth by the Government, as well as sporting associations throughout 
the country, that it should be adversely considered. 

My hope ts that your favorable consideration of the refuge bill 
may be depended upon as well as your opposition to the“ Hornaday 
bill.” 

I am, very truly yours, 
ROBERT CHENEY. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., April 16, 1926, 
Hon, Hinau BINGHAM, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dwar Sin: I beg to solicit your favorable attention to Senate bill 
2607, entitled “ Migratory bird refuge and marsh land conservation 
bill.” The bill has the approval of the International Association of 
Game, Fish, and Conservation Commissioners, of the National Associa- 
tion of Andubon Socicties, and of other societies deeply interested in 
the preservation of our birds. The unregulated and reckless destruc- 
tion of bird life by hunters possessed of too little intelligence to appre- 
ciate the need of bird protection, or too selfish to care for the welfare 
of future generations certainly requires legislative control. 

I am yours respectfully, 

Wu. Nonrit RICH. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I send to the desk a joint 
resolution, which I ask to have read, and after it is read I shall 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 109) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to employ engineers for consultation in con- 
nection with the construction of dams for irrigation purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committce on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, was read the first time by its title 
and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in 
his Judgment and discretion, to employ for consultation on the plans 
and specifications for any dam proposed to be constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation the services of not more than three experi- 
enced engincers, determined by him to have the necessary qualifica- 
tions, without regard to civil-service requirements and at rates of 
compensation to be fixed by him for each, respectively, but not to 
exceed $50 per day and necessary traveling expenses, including a 
per diem of not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence for each engineer, 
respectively, not exceeding in the aggregate more than $3,500 for any 
engineer so employed for the time employed and actually engaged 
upon such work: Provided, That retired officers of the Army may be 
employed by the Secretary of the Interior as consulting engineers In 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 


Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this is a joint resolution sent 
up by the Secretary of the Interior. It was sent to my desk 
just a moment ago, and I haye not had an opportunity to 
examine it, The Secretary states in the accompanying letter 
that under the present law they are not able to pay more than 
$20 a day for the consulting engineers they need. They find it 
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impossible to get experienced engineers; and on account of 
sume large projects, one of which is in the State of Utah, the 
Secretary desires to get efficient consulting engineers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that the Senator 
have the joint resolution referred to his committee and let 
the committee report it right out, which will prevent any 
delay. 

Mr. McNARY. I thought there would be no objection to 
meeting this pressing situation without referring the joint res- 
olution to the committee of which I am chairman. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I think that would be the bet- 
ter way to handle the situation. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 14 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 
o'clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, May 19, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Erecutive nominations received by the Senate May 18 (legis- 
lative day of May 17), 1926 
COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF Accounts, Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
William E. Buffington, of Pennsylvania, to be comptroller, 
Bureau of Accounts, Post Office Department, vice Francis P. 
Sullivan. 
REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ Reserve CORPS OF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier gencral, Medical Corps Reserve 


Brig. Gen. Joel Ernest Goldthwait, Medical Corps Reserve, 
from November 4, 1926. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
CAVALRY 


Capt. Curtis Loyd Stafford to be captain of Cavalry with 
rank from July 1, 1920. (The nominee is now a captain of 
Cavalry with rank from September 16, 1923, This message is 
submitted for the purpose of correcting an error in his date 
of rank.) 

POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 


George A. Herdeg to be postmaster at Riverside, Calif., in 
place of G. A. Herdeg. Incumbent's commission expires May 
19, 1926. 

Donald A. Parker to be postmaster at Etna, Calif., in place 
of D. A. Parker. Incumbent's commission expired April 11, 
1926. 

Inez M. Benson to be postmaster at Calipatria, Calif., in 
place of E. S. Slade. Incumbent's commission expired April 
7, 1926. 

COLORADO 

Grace M. Fawcett to be postmaster at Smuggler, Colo., in 
place of G. M. Fawcett. Incumbent's commission expires May 
19, 1926. 

Dwight L. Willis to be postmaster at Holyoke, Colo., in place 
of C. N. Richardson. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1920. 

CONNECTICUT 

William N. Manee to be postmaster at Moodus, 
place of G. P. Lecrenier, sr., deceased. 

Edwin H. Powell to be postmaster at Burnside, Conn., in 
place of E. H, Powell. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
18, 1926. 


Conn., in 


FLORIDA 


Leland M. Chubb to be postmaster at Winter Park, Fla., in 
place of L. M. Chubb. Incumbent's commission expired May 
11, 1926. 

Mamie E. Barnes to be postmaster at Plant City, Fla., in 
place of M. E. Barnes. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
4, 1926, 

Walter D. Griffin to be postmaster at Bradenton, Fla., in 
place of W. D. Griffin., Incumbent's commission expired April 
14, 1926. 

GEORGIA 


Floyd M. Carter to be postmaster at Rockingham, Ga. in 
place of H. W. Harvey, resigned. 
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Emmett D. Dial to be postmaster to Woodstock, Ga., in 
place of E. D. Dial. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
29, 1926. 

Maud Sewell to be postmaster at Temple, Ga., in place of 
15 85 Enterkin, Incumbent’s commission expired August 29, 
923. 

Charles H. Travis to be postmaster at Senoia, Ga., in place of 
©. H. Travis. Ineumbent's commission expires May 23, 1926. 

Rois A, Martin to be postmaster at Milner, Ga., in place of 
i A. Martin. Incumbents commission expired November 23, 
1925. 

Jackson C. Atkinson to be postmaster at Midville, Ga., in 
place of J. ©. Atkinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 17, 1926. 

Columbus W. Fields to be postmaster at Hampton, Ga., in 
place of C. W. Fields. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 23, 1925. 

Jefferson B. Hatchett to be postmaster at Greenyille, Ga., in 
a of J. B. Hatchett. Incumbents commission expired April 
18, 1926. 

Edwin R. Orr to be postmaster at Dublin, Ga., in place of 
E. R. Orr. Ineumbent’s commission expires May 23, 1926. 

James T. Dampier to be postmaster at Adel, Ga., in place 
15 J. T. Dampier. Incumbent's commission expired January 17, 
1026. 

ILLINOIS 


Frank E. Whitfield to be postmaster at Medora, III., in place 
of J. S. Darrah, resigned. i 

Anna M. Peters to be postmaster at Sandoval, III., in place 
of A. M. Peters. Incumbent’s commission expires May 20, 1926. 

Arno R. Mebold to be postmaster at Marine, III., in place of 
©. II. Pahlmann. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
24, 1926. 

Frank W. Squire to be postmaster at Godfrey, III., in place 
of F. W. Squire. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22; 1925: 

Bernard A. Dorries to be postmaster at Breese, Ill., in place 
of B. A. Dorries. Incumbent’s commission expired March 31, 
1926. 

Roger Walwark to be postmaster at Ava, Ill, in place of 
Roger Walwark. Incumbent's commission expired March 21, 
1926. 

INDIANA 


William S. Matthews to be postmaster at North Vernon, 
Ind., in place of W. S. Matthews. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 25, 1926. 

Frank B. Husted to be postmaster at Liberty, Ind., in place 
of F. B. Husted. Incumbent’s commission expires May 20, 1926. 

Percie M. Bridenthrall to be postmaster at Leesburg, Ind., 
in place of P. M. Bridenthrall. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires May 20, 1926. 

Robert M. Waddell to be postmaster at Lagrange, Ind., in 
place of R. M. Waddell. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
29, 1926. 

Tra N. Compton to be postmaster at Hamlet, Ind., in place of 
I. N. Compton. Incumbent's commission expires May, 20, 1926. 


KANSAS 


Lucille H. Norton to be postmaster at Mildred, Kans., in 
place of C. E. Wilson, resigned. 


LOUISIANA 


Levi P. Carter to be postmaster at Bunkie, La., in place of 
L. P. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expires May 19, 1926. 


MARYLAND 


John F, Wiley to be postmaster at White Hall, Md., in place 
of J. F. Wiley. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1926. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


William F. O'Toole to be postmaster at South Barre, Mass., 
in place of Benjamin Taylor. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1926. 

Emma E. Murphy to be postmaster at Minot, Mass., in place 
of E. E. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired February 7, 
1926. 

MICHIGAN 


Elmer L, Dalton to be postmaster at Leland, Mich., in place 
of E. L. Dalton. Incumbent’s commission expires May 20, 
1926. 

Grace A. Grinnell to be postmaster at Centerville, Mich., in 
place of G. A. Grinnell. Incumbent's commission expires May 
20, 1926. 
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Will N. Bronson fo be postmaster at Evansville, Minn., in 
place of W. N. Bronson, Incumbent’s commission expires May 
18, 1926. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jesse ©. Rhodes to be postmaster at Sallis, Miss.. In place 
of J. C. Rhodes. Incumbent’s commission expired May 3, 
1926. 

MISSOURI 

Lawrence L. Glover to be postmaster at Newark, Mo., in place 
of L. L. Glover. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 
1926. 

NEBRASKA 

Fred Wolter to be postmaster at Ohio..a, Nebr., in place of 

Fred Wolter. Incumbent's commission expired April 10, 1926. 
NEW JERSEY 

John A. Wheeler to be postmaster at Monmouth Beach, N. J. 
Otfice became presidential July 1, 1925. 

John J. Schilcox to be postmaster at Keasbey, N. J., in place 
of J. J. Schilcox. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
21, 1926. 

Arthur S. Warner to be postmaster at Spring Lake Beach, 
N. J., in place of A. S. Warner. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 21, 1926. 

Richard Ransom to be postmaster at Hohokus, N. J., in place 
of J. C. H. Sherwood. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 10, 1923. 

Ralph G. Riggins to be postmaster at Bridgeton, N. J., in 
place of R. G. Riggins. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
19, 1926. 

NEW YORK 

Ruth E. Barlow to be postmaster at Wassaic, N. Y. in place 
of H. H. Paulsen, resigned. 

Edmund E. Bandy to be postmaster at St. Regis Falls, 
N. X. in place of E. E. Bandy. Incumbent's commission expires 
May 20, 1926. 

Homer H. Thomas to be postmaster at Rushford, N. Y., in 
place of H. H. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
23, 1926. 

Elizabeth May to be postmaster at Round Lake, N. X., in 
place of ©. H. Ackerley. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1926. 

Elia L. Winch to be postmaster at Lakewood, N. Y., in place 
of E. L. Winch. Incumbent's commission expires May 20, 1926, 

NORTH CAROLINA 


James M. Selby to be postmaster at Belhayen, N. C., in place 
of G. A. Connor, removed. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Sidney O. Dundas to be postmaster at Watford City, N. Dak., 
in place of S. O. Tveden. Incumbents commission expired 
March 24, 1926. 

T. H. Hulbert Casement to be postmaster at Fordville, N. 
Dak., in place of T. H. H. Casement. Incumbent's commission 
expired May 10, 1926. 

OHIO 

L. Edgar Clawson to be postmaster at Middle Point, Ohio, in 
place of T. O. Armstrong, resigned. 

Elizabeth P. Curskaden to be postmaster at Castalia, Ohio, 
in place of ©. P. CarSkaden, Incumbent's commission expired 
May 9, 1926. 

Harold A. Carson to be postmaster at Bergholz, Ohio, in place 
of H. A. Carson. Incumbent's commission expired May 15, 
1926. 

OKLAHOMA 

John L. Coyle to be postmaster at Rush Springs, Okla., in 
place of J. L. Coyle. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 2, 1925. 

Agnes L. Stahlheber to be postmaster at Geary, Okla., in place 
oe L. Stuhlheber. Incumbent’s commission expires May 19, 
1926. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles W. Schlosser to be postmaster at Waterford, Pa., in 
place of C. W. Schlosser. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
19, 1926. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Wilfred R. Easterbrooks to be postmaster at Wakefield, R. I., 
in place of W. R. Easterbrooks. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 23, 1926. 

Frank W. Crandall to be postmaster at Hope Valley, R. I., 
in place of F. W. Crandall. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 24, 1926. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 

Paul F. W. Waller to be postmaster at Myers, S. C., in place 
15 85 F. W. Waller. Incumbent's commission expires May 18, 

Henry N. Folk to be postmaster at Bamberg, S. C., in place 
of H. N. Folk. Incumbent's commission expires May 20, 1926. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Paul F. W. Knappe to be postmaster at Tripp, S. Dak., in 
place of P. F. W. Knappe. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 23, 1926. 

TENNESSEE 

Solomon A. Vest to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, Tenn., 

in place of J. F. Morrow, resigned. 
TEXAS 

Royce E. Dowdy to be postmaster at Trent, Tex., in place of 
R. E. Dowdy. Incunibent's commission expired March 10, 1926. 

Kate enning to be postmaster at Spur, Tex., in place of 
Lela Evans. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 1920. 

Benjamin F. Womack to be postmaster at Snyder, Tex., in 
1 25 of B. F. Womack. Incumbent's commission expires May 
19, 1926. 

Joe H. Victery to be postmaster at New Willard, Tex., in 
place of J. H. Vietery. Incumbent's commission expired May 
12, 1926. 

Richard T. Polk to be postmaster at Killeen, Tex., in place of 
R. T. Polk. Incumbent’s commission expires May 19, 1926. 

James F. Rodgers to be postmaster at Harlingen, Tex., in 
place of J. F. Rodgers. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
20, 1926. 

Hazle B. Thomas to be postmaster at Gause, Tex., in place of 
H. B. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expires May 20, 1926. 

UTAH 

C. Thomas Martin to be postmaster at Milford, Utah, in place 
of ©. T. Martin. Incumbent's commission expired February 10, 
1926. 

VIRGINIA 

William C. Crews to be postmaster at Madison Heights, Va., 
in place of W. C. Crews. Incumbent's commission expires May 
18, 1926. 

Jesse R. Skinner to be postmaster at Kenbridge, Va., in place 
of J. R. Skinner. Incumbent’s commission expires May 20, 1926. 

Robert V. Richardson to be postmaster at Hampton, Va., in 
place of R. V. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 20, 1926. 

Bertha Thompson to be postmaster at Ferrum, Va., in place of 
Bertha Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires May 20, 
1026. 

WASHINGTON 

Lewis Murphy to be postmaster at Republic, Wash., in place 
of Lewis Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 
1926. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Stewart S. Stepp to be postmaster at Chattaroy, W. Va., in 
place of 8. S. Goode, resigned. 

Finley Oakes to be postmaster at Worthington, W. Va., in 
place of Finley Oakes. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1926. a 

Howard Cook to be postmaster at Lorado, W. Va., in place of 
Howard Cook. Incumbent’s commission expired March 9, 1926. 

Carl R. Varnum to be postmaster at Huntington, W. Va., in 
place of J. C. LeSage. Incumbent's commission expired October 
25, 1925. ; 

WISCONSIN 

Paul Mlodzik to be postmaster at Cudahy, Wis., in place of 
M. J. Heffron, removed. 

dith Best to be postmaster at Prairie Farm, Wis., in place 
of H. M. Buck. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1926. 

William H. Fieweger to be postmaster at Kimberly, Wis., in 
place of W. H. Fleweger. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 31, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 18 (legis- 
lative day of May 17), 1926 
UNITED Srares DISTRICT JUDGE 

Cecil H. Clegg to be United States district judge, district of 

Alaska, division No. 4. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Jacob H. Fulmer to be United States marshal, district of 


+ Nevada. 
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PostTMASTERS 
GEORGIA 


Rem B. Edwards, Crawfordyille. 

Stevens R. Owen, Gordon. 
ILLINOIS 

May B. Rush, Edgewood. 

Harlo F, Selby, Golden. 

Percy D. Barnum, Le Roy. 

Cyril E. Reed, London Mills. 

— Henry Snow, Maquon. 

Leonard Ott, Prophetstown. 

Richard A. Full, Roanoke. 

Lucian D. Lyons, St. David. 

Glenn W. Weeks, Tremont. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charles N. Bodenheimer, Elkin. 

Orin R. York, High Point. 

James I. Green, Mount Gilead. 

William B. White, Norlina. 

Hettie B. Morgan, Seaboard. $ 

OREGON 

Polk E. Mays, Joseph. 

John N. Williamson, Prineville. 

Ida M. Clayton, Rockaway. 
WASHINGTON 

Frank G. Sanford, Bucoda, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 18, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed be the name of our Father in heaven, whose mercy 
never faileth. O Thou who art the fountain of all wisdom, 
look upon us in compassion. Let our hearts be tuned at the 
source of all melody, all goodness, and all gladness. O Spirit 
of God, come from behind matter and energy and sin and 
breathe upon our hopes, our ideals, and our wills; cause them 
to live and to go forth conquering and to conquer. May we 
be very sure of God lest we become victims of confusion. Thou 
who dost cause the sun to rise, the lilies to grow, the stars 
to shine, give heart to the discouraged, cheer to the infirm, 
tides of health to the sick, and may all hearts praise Thee, 
from whom all blessings flow. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


DIVERSION OF WATER FROM THE GREAT LAKES 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing some resolu- 
tions I have just received from the Toledo architects, members 
of the Art Crafts Association. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner in- 
dicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr, Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


ARCHITECTS BALK AT “WATER STEAL ’—ART CRAFTS ASSOCIATION WILL 
NOT SPECIFY CHICAGO PRODUCTS 


Toledo architects, members of the Art Crafts Association, will “ re- 
fuse to specify or use any Chicago made or represented product” 
because of the effect of the Chicago drainage canal on the surrounding 
territory, including Toledo, according to a resolution adopted at a noon 
meeting in the Elks’ Club Friday. 

The resolution was presented before the architects by Joseph Huber, 
jr, and unanimously adopted, according to F. C. Dunn, secretary. 

The text, in part, of the resolution follows: 

“The city of Chicago, through its drainage canal, has lowered the 
levels of the Great Lakes, thereby lessening shipping tonnage, excluding 
ships from making certain docks, causing damage to property abutting 
the lakes and tributaries, Inconvenlencing the general public with the 
necessary operation of certain municipal water supplies, 

“We, as architects, refuse to specify or use any Chicago made or 
represented product; that we tell all sales representatives from 
Chicago or its branches of this resolution, and that we will not be 
interviewed by them until such time as the people of Chicago them- 
selves demand and enact legislation that proper sewage disposal be 
made for Chicago without diversion of water from the Great Lakes,” 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 10055) 
entitled “An act to amend section 77 of the Judicial Code, to 
create a middle district in the State of Georgia, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House was requested: 

H. R. 10429. An act entitled “An act to adjust water-right 
charges, to grant certain other relief on the Federal irriga- 
tion projects, to amend subsections E and F of section 4, act 
approved December 5, 1924, and for other purposes,” 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 6559) to provide for the construction of 
certain public buildings, and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read instead of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 6559 and asks unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is 
there objection? 

Mr, BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding that 
points of order to the amendments inserted should be re- 
served before the statement is read. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Mississippi desire 
to reserve all points of order? 

Mr. BUSBY. I reserve all points of order, Mr. Speaker. 

I baye consistently opposed this bill, and I do not know what 
the disposition of the gentleman from Indiana is with regard 
to a division of the time, which comes under his control by 
reason of his position in submitting this report. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, there is no 
division of time. There is an hour allotted to the chairman of 
the committee, which he can yield. Does the gentleman wish 
some time? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes; I would like to have a little time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. How much? 

Mr. BUSBY. Something like 15 minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Can not the gentleman get along with 10 
minutes? 

Mr. BUSBY. If the majority can get along with 45 minutes, 
I ought to have at least 15 minutes, it seems to me. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. We are not aiming to use any more time 
than we can possibly help. All I want to do is to get this mat- 
ter through as quickiy as we can, So as not to interfere with 
the farm-relief measures. 

Mr. BUSBY. I would like to have 15 minutes, if I see fit to 
use that much. I may get through in much less time than that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of tie 
gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I do not think any agreement 
has been reached on the proposition of the allotment of time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think the gentleman ought to be satisfied 
with 10 minutes, because that is probably as much time as any 
of the rest of us will have. 

Mr. BUSBY. How about 1214? [Laughter.] 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Well, we will let the gentleman have that if 
he can find some way to divide the half. I can yield the gen- 
tleman 12½ minutes when the time comes. 

Mr. BUSBY. I want that settled before we agree to this. 

Mr. BLLIOTT. I said I would give the gentleman 1214 


minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Can not the gentleman spare 15 
minutes on an important measure like this, involving 
$165,000,000? 


Mr. ELLIOTT. We will yield the gentleman 15 minutes. 

Mr. BUSBY. Then I understand the agreement is I shall 
haye 15 minutes at my disposal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of tho 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6559) to provide for the construction of certain public build- 
ings, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, haye agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, and 13, and agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, and 
on page 2 of the House bill, line 21, after “ conveyance” insert 
„: Provided however, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
also authorized to acquire a site for the building for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “: Provided further, That aside from land that may be 
acquired for a site for a building for the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and for enlarging the site of the Government 
Printing Office, or erecting a storage warehouse or warehouses, 
the sum of $50,000,000, hereinafter authorized for projects in 
the District of Columbia, shall be used exclusively for the 
purpose of acquiring by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, 
south of Pennsylvania Avenue and west of Maryland Avenue, 
projected in a straight line to Twining Lake, such sites or addi- 
tions to sites as the Secretary of the Treasury may deem nec- 
essary to provide such suitable office accommodations in the 
District of Columbia as are hereinbefore meutioned, of con- 
structing adequate and suitable buildings for the furnishing of 
such office accommodations on said sites or additions to sites, 
or on sites already owned by the Government south of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and west of Maryland Avenue, as above men- 
tioned, and of providing suitable approaches to said buildings, 
and beautifying and embellishing their surroundings as nearly 
in harmony with the plan of Peter Charles l'Enfant as may be 
practicable. Said buildings shall be so constructed as to com- 
bine high standards of architectural beauty and practical 
utility“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert: “: Provided further, That all sketches, plans, and esti- 
mates for buildings shall be approyed by the Secretary of the 
Treusury and the heads of the executive departments, which 
are to be located in such building“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert: “When deemed by him advantageous the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized, in special cases, (1) to procure 
by contract the floor plans and designs of buildings developed 
sufficiently to serve as guides for the preparation of working 
drawings and specifications, or to employ advisory assistance 
involving design or engineering features“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On 
page 8 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 20, strike 
out “directed” and insert “authorized”; and on page 4 of 
the Senate engrossed amendments, line 7, strike out “Maiden” 
and insert “ Malden ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the Honse recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert a comma and the following: “ Which shall include a 
statement of the location of the buildings proposed to be 
erected, together with a limit of cost for the same: Provided, 
That in submitting such estimates the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall allocate the amounts proposed to be expended to the 
different States where buildings are found by him to be neces- 
sary, in such a manner as to distribute the same fairly on the 
basis of area, population, and postal receipts: Provided fur- 
ther, That unless specifically provided for in the act making 
appropriations for public buildings, which provision is hereby 
authorized, no contract for the construction, enlarging, remodel- 
ing, or extension of any building or for the purchase of land 
authorized by this act shall be entered into until moneys in the 
Treasury shall be made available for the payment of all obli- 
gations arising out of such contract, and unless the said act 
making appropriations for public buildings shall otherwise 
specifivally provide, as hereinafter authorized, appropriations 
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shall be made, and expended by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in accordance with the estimates submitted by the Bureau of 
the Budget: Provided further, That the act making said ap- 
propriations may provide for any other buildings contained in 
the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury hercinafter 
provided for: Provided further, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall also, in addition to submitting esthnates to the 
Bureau of the Budget as herein provided, make an annual re- 
port to Congress containing a statement of the location of all 
publie buildings which he and the Postmaster General (where 
his department is involved) deem necessary to be constructed 
under the proyisions of this act together with a limit of cost 
for the same: Provided further, That the foregoing provisos 
shall not apply to buildings or their modification heretofore 
provided for by act of Congress: Provided further, That at 
least two buildings shall be estimated for during the period 
covered by this act in each State for post oilices with receipts 
of more than $10,000 during the last preceding year, for which 
post offices no public buildings have been provided”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disugreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert: “: Provided, 'That at least one-third of the expenditures 
outside of the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1927 
shall be for the buildings heretofore authorized and at least 
one-third of the expenditures for the fiscal yeqr 1928, and at 
least one-third of the expenditures for the fiscal year 1929, 
shall be for a like purpose unless a less amount shall be neces- 
sary to complete all of such buildings: Provided further, That 
expenditures outside the District of Columbia under the pro- 
visions of this section shull not exceed the sum of $5,000,000 
annually in any one of the States, Territories, or possessions 
of the United States"; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 8. That in the event local interests in the city of New 
Orleans, La., shall offer to advance funds for the acquisition 
of a site for a quarantine station in or near said city, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, receive such 
funds and expend the same in the tmmediate acquisition of 
such site, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to repay without interest, from appropriations 
available for the acquisition of such site, the amount so ad- 
vanced or expended” and a period. 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

RICHARD N. ELLIOTT, 

W. F. Korr, 

Fritz G. LANHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


BERT M. FERNALD, 
F. E. WARREN, 
I. L. LENROOT, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
Jas. R. REED, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6559) to provide for the construc- 
tion of certain public buildings, and for other purposes, submit 
the following detailed statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

On No. 1, relating to the Supreme Court of the United States: 
Provides for the acquisition of a site for the Supreme Court in 
lieu of a site and building, as proposed by the Senate amend- 
ment. A separate building, in keeping with the dignity of this 
great tribunal of the United States of America, should be 
erected in the near future, but provision therefor was not con- 
templated in the authorization for buildings to house the execu- 
tive departments in the District of Columbia, and its construc- 
tion at this time would probably interfere with this program. 

On No. 2, relating to the location of buildings outside of the 
District of Columbia: Authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to give preference, where he considers conditions justify such 
action, to cases where sites have heretofore been acquired or 
authorized to be acquired. 

On No. 3, relating to the disposition of a site heretofore ac- 
guired when found to be unsuitable for a building: Merely 
clarifies the language with respect to an exchange of sites. 
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On No. 4, relating to the acquisition of sites or additions to 
sites and the location of buildings and their character in the 
District of Columbia: Provides that such buildings and sites 
shall be located south of Pennsyvania Avenue and west of 
Maryland Avenue, and as nearly in harmony with the L'Enfant 
plan as may be practicable, exceptions to this plan being made 
in connection with land that may be acquired for enlarging the 
site of the Government Printing Office or erecting storage ware- 
houses; an additional exception being made in the case of a site 
for the Supreme Court building, which it is believed should be 
situated in a different location than specified in this amend- 
ment. No. 4 also provides that high standards of architectural 
beauty and practical utility shall be combined in the construc- 
tion of these buildings and for the beautification of their sur- 
roundings. 

On No. 5, relating to the approval of sketches, plans, and estl- 
mates for buildings constructed under this act: Provides that 
said sketches, plans, and estimates shall be approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the heads of the executive de- 
partments which are to have space in such buildings. À 

On No. 6: The Senate struck out the clause authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in case appropriations for projects 
nare made in part only, to enter into contracts for the completion 
in full of each of said projects. The House receded from its 
disagreement to the amendment and agreed to the same for the 
reason that the matter contained in the language stricken out 
is covered by the agreement in amendment No. 11. 

On No. 7, relating to the performance by the Office of the 
Supervising Architect of the work of preparing designs and 
otlier drawings, estimates, specifications, and awarding of con- 
tracts and supervision of the work authorized by the act: Pro- 
vides that the same shall be “under direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury,” except as otherwise provided. There is, of 
course, no objection to this, the Office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect being a bureau of the Treasury Department. 

On No. 8: The Senate struck out the language providing that 
in designing and constructing buildings preference shall be given 
so far as practicable to standardized and commercial types 
modified to meet governmental requirements rather than to 
buildings of monumental character, and the managers on the 
part of the House have receded from their disagreement to the 
amendment and agreed to the same, It is believed that the 
Treasury Department is well informed as to the character of 
buildings which should be erected and their suitability for the 
needs of the Goyernment service. This question in connection 
with buildings to be constructed in the District of Columbia is 
covered in amendment No. 4, hereinbefore mentioned. 

On No. 9, relating to the procuring by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of advisory assistance when deemed advantageous in 
special cases, is in effect merely an elaboration of the language 
in the House bill. 

On No. 10: Relates to projects heretofore authorized by Con- 
gress, for the completion of which the sum of $15,000,000 is 
authorized in section 3 of the House bill. The Senate struck 
out the entire section and inserted in lieu thereof language 
which in effect Is exactly in accordance with the intent of the 
House bill, the difference being that in the House bill the proj- 
ects are referred to as the several cities enumerated in Senate 
Document No. 28, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, 
for which public building construction has been heretofore 
authorized but not yet under contract, while the Senate amend- 
ment specifies by name the cities coming within this provision. 
The managers on the part of the House haye receded from 
their disagreement to the Senate amendment and have agreed 
to the same with two minor amendments. In the first amend- 
ment to the amendment the Secretary of the Treasury is 
“ authorized ” in lieu of “directed” to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of existing law, ete. The second amendment is for the 
purpose of correcting a misprint, the name “ Malden” being 
substituted for “Maiden.” ; 

On No. 11, relating to the duties of the Secretary of the Trens- 
ury in submitting estimates to the Bureau of the Budget, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921: Provides said estimates shall include a statement of 
the location of the buildings proposed to be erected together 
with a limit of cost for the same; that in submitting such 
estimates the Secretary of the Treasury shall allocate the 
amounts proposed to be expended in the different States where 
buildings are found by him to be necessary, in such a manner 
as to distribute the same fairly on the basis of area, popula- 
tion, and postal receipts; that unless specifically provided for 
in the act making appropriations for public buildings, which 
provision is authorized, no contract for public building work 
or for the purchase of land shall be entered into until moneys 
in the Treasury shall be made available for the payment of all 
obligations arising out of such contract; and that unless the 
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act making appropriations for publie buildings shall otherwise 
specifically provide, appropriations shall be made, and expended 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, in accordance with the esti- 
mates submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. The amend- 
ment also provides that the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
addition to submitting estimates to the Bureau of the Budget, 
shall make an annual report to Congress containing a state- 
ment of the location of all public buildings which he and the 
Postmaster General (where his department is involved) deem 
necessary to be constructed under the provisions of this act, 
together with a limit of cost for the same; and also that the act 
making said appropriations may provide for any other buildings 
contained in the annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. These proyisos, however, do not apply to buildings or 
their modification heretofore provided for by act of Congress. 
The amendment further provides that at least two buildings 
shall be estimated for during the period convered by this act 
in each State for post offices with receipts of more than $10,000 
during the last preceding year, for which post offices no publie 
buildings have been provided. 

On No, 12: This amendment amends the Senate amendment 
by providing that at least one-third of the expenditures outside 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal years 1927, 1928, and 
1929 shall be for buildings heretofore authorized in lieu of 50 
per cent of the expenditures during the fiscal years 1927 and 
1928 as specified in the Senate amendment. It is believed that 
one-third is a fairer proportion, in view of the fact that a num- 
ber of new projects in yarious sections of the country are more 
emergent than some of the cases heretofore authorized. The 
amendment also fixes a limit of $5,000,000 on the annual ex- 
penditures in any one of the States, Territories, or possessions 
of the United States. 

On No. 13, relating to the sales of sites or buildings, or both, 
in cities where it is more advantageous to construct buildings on 
different sites: Provides that, in providing such new sites and 
buildings, only the respective net cost, if any, over and above 
the proceeds of such sales may be charged against the total sum 
of $150,000,000 authorized by this act. 

On No. 14: The House receded from its disagreement and 
agreed to an amendment making the language specific in naming 
the quarantine station at New Orleans, La., for which it is 
understood the Senate amendment was intended. 

RICHARD N, ELLIOTT, 

W. F. Kopr, 

Fritz G. LANHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, when this bill 
went to the Senate the Senate added 14 amendments. The 
conferees haye agreed to the Senate amendments numbered 2, 
3, 6, 7, 8, and 13 as they were passed by the Senate. To these 
amendments the conferees can see no objection. 

The first amendment that was placed in the bill proyided for 
the erection of a building for the United States Supreme Court. 
When the bill was drafted in the first instance it provided 
$50,000,000 for the construction of buildings in the District of 
Columbia. It was not contemplated that a building should be 
erected for the Supreme Court of the United States. That will 
necessarily have to be an expensive building, so the conferees 
agreed in conference that instead of giving the Supreme Court 
a building out of this $50,000,000, they should have a site only. 

The fourth amendment is known as the Bruce amendment. 
This amendment limited the building of public buildings to 
that area bounded on the north by Pennsylvania Avenue, on 
the east by Maryland Avenue, and projected in a straight 
direction to the Twining Lake or the basin. 

The conferees have concluded that that is where all the 
buildings should be erected, with the exception of the building 
for the Supreme Court, and we have agreed to that with an 
amendment excepting the operation of the amendment for the 
site for the Supreme Court. It is understood that the Supreme 
Court has had in contemplation for years the block north of 
the Congressional Library. However, this bill does not attempt 
to fix the place where the Supreme Court shall go, but leaves 
it so that it can be placed wherever they want it. 

There was another amendment in the bill which is of great 
importance, and that is the one known as section 3 of the 
old bill. In the bill as it came from the House it was pro- 
vided that the buildings that have heretofore been authorized 
by law—practically all of them in the act of March 4, 1913— 
be completed. The trouble with those buildings was that the 
war coming on immediately after the passage of that act it 
increased the cost of the buildings to such an extent that they 
could not be completed within the limits of cost fixed by that act. 

So we placed in this bill an additional authorization of $15,- 
000,000 to take care of these buildings. We added an amend- 
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ment to the amendment of the Senate in two respects to correct 
a few mistakes. One was the use of the word “ directed” 
when it should be “authorized,” and another was in regard to 
Malden, Mass., where they had it Maiden. We have amended 
it to strike out“ Maiden” and make it Maiden.” 

The amendment to that section does not change the old bill 
except in this respect that it has named each building in the 
bill that would be constructed, and in the old bill they were 
referred to as buildings remaining in Senate Document 28. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the bill provide that in each 
State there shall be erected—— 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I am coming to that. Amendment No. 11 
was the one that gave us the most concern and was the hardest 
to iron out. I will read to you what we did to amendment 
No 11, which is the amendment relating to the duties of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in submitting estimates to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in accordance with the budget act of 1921. 

It reads: 

No. 11, relating to the duties of the Sceretary of the Treasury in 
submitting estimates to the Bureau of the Budget, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Budget and accounting act, 1921: Provides 
said estimates shall include a statement of the location of the build- 
ings proposed to be erected together with a limit of cost for the same; 
that in submitting such estimates the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
allocate the amounts proposed to be expended in the different States 
where buildings are found by him to be necessary, in such a manner 
as to distribute the same fairly on the basis of area, population, and 
postal receipts; that unless specifically provided for in the act making 
appropriations for public buildings, which provision is authorized, 
no contract for public-building work or for the purchase of land shall 
be entered Into until moneys in the Treasury shall be made available 
for the payment of all obligations arising out of such contract; and 
that unless the act making appropriations for public bulldings shall 
otherwise specifically provide, appropriations shall be made and 
expended by the Secretary of the Treasury in accordance with the 
estimates submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. The amendment 
also provides that the Secretary of the Treasury, in addition to 
submitting estimates to the Bureau of the Budget, shall make an 
annual report to Congress containing a statement of the location 
of all public buildings which he and the Postmaster General (where 
his department is Involved) deem necessary to be constructed under 
the provisions of this act, together with a limit of cost for the same; 
and also that the act making said appropriations may provide for 
any other buildings contained in the annual report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, These provisos, however, do not apply to buildings 
or their modification heretofore provided for by act of Congress. 
The amendment further provides that at least two buildings shall 
be estimated for during the period covered by this act in each State 
for post offices with receipts of more than $10,000 during the last 
preceding year, for which post offices no public bulldings have been 
provided. 


Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Les. 

Mr, AYRES. I wondered whether the proviso meant at 
least two buildings in each State. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. At least two buildings, 

Mr. AYRES. At least two? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. At least two. 

Mr. AYRES. That does not mean that two are all any one 
State may get. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; it means that two shall be estimated for 
in each State during the time this law is in force. 

Mr. AYRES. Which is fiye years. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It will be longer than that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 3 

Mr. ELLIOTT, I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I want to ask in reference to 
this Senate amendment providing for the acquisition of a site 
for the Supreme Court building. Is it the thought that this 
site will be acquired in close proximity to the Capitol? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The Supreme Court, as near as I can un- 
derstand it, have in contemplation a site north of the Congres- 
sional Library. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Under the bill this will be up 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. Of course, he will undoubt- 
edly confer with the members of the Supreme Court, but it 
seems to me it would be the greatest kind of a mistake to per- 
mit a site to be acquired which would be away from this Im- 
mediate locality. 

Mr. ELLIOTT, I do not think there will be any trouble 
about that. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I hope there is no danger of 
that being done. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I understand that the Supreme Court would 
not consider anything but that site. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is there any limit to the cost in the acqui- 
sition for the site of the Supreme Court buildings? 

Mr. ELLIOTT, No, there is not; and there is no authority 
for the building of the Supreme Court building in the bill. 
SEE aeai As I understand, there is a provision in 

e — 

Mr. ELLIOTT. For a site only. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is there any limit of cost placed in that? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That will have to be placed in the estimates 
that come through the Bureau of the Budget to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then there Js none in the bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then so far as this bill is concerned, tho 
sky is the limit. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. So far as that is concerned, yes; but the 
Congress has to pass on that before they get it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is in addition to the $50,000,000? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; it comes out of the $50,000,000. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What is the total amount authorized to 
be appropriated in this bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Fifty million dollars for the District of 
Columbia and $115,000,000 for the country. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And then $50,000,000 authorized for the 
Supreme Court building? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Oh, no; $50,000,000 for everything in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then the amount is not increased? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The amount is not increased. 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is, however, an authorization for a 
site for the Supreme Court in addition? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is not in addition to the $50,000,000. It 
will have to come out of the $50,000,000, 

Mr. HASTINGS. To be subsequently appropriated? 

Mr, ELLIOTT, Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. What the gentleman means is that the 
site for the Supreme Court building will have to come out of 
the $50,000,000? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. But after they get the site, additional 
expenditures will have to be covered by further appropriations? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. So that the cost of the building for the 
Supreme Court contemplated and provided for in this bill, 
except as to the purchase of the site, does inyolve an addi- 
tional expenditure aboye the $50,000,000 carried in this bill, 
does it not? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; whenever the Congress gets ready to 
authorize it. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman would not contemplate 
that Congress would authorize the purchase of a site for a 
Supreme Court building, and then let that investment lie idle 
without utilizing it? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Jn answer to that, we have one hundred 
and fifty-odd sites in the United States now, in the same fix 
under former acts. 

Mr, STEAGALL. What is the meaning of the language used 
in the last provision to the effect that at least two buildings 
shall be estimated for in each State? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It means that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall during the life of this law send an estimate to the Bureau 
of the Budget for at least two buildings needed in each of the 
States of the United States. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Put down in everyday, corn-field English, 
what will be the meaning of that when it is construed and put 
into operation? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The Secretary of the Treasury has no power 
to do anything except make estimates to the Bureau of the 
Budget in regard to any of these buildings until Congress 
makes the appropriation to construct them, and this simply 
directs that he make these estimates for all the States to that 
extent, while he is making estimates for all this work. 

Mr. McCLINTIO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that the conferees agreed upon the provision which related to 
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these sites already purchased and that are now held by the 
Government? 

; Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; we agreed to the Senate amendment on 
that, 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I would like to haye that amendment 
read, if the gentleman will do so. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is amendment No. 2. It authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to give preference where he con- 
siders the conditions justify such action to cases where sites 
have heretofore been acquired or have been authorized to be 


acquired. : 
Mr. McCLINTIC, It requires him to do that? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. No; it does not. 
Mr. STEAGALL. Simply talks about his power. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. We agreed to what the Senate put in. 
Mr. MOREHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. I will. 
Mr. MOREHERAD. In reference to the site for the Supreme 


Court, I want to state for the gentleman’s benefit that property 
is now selling for 100 per cent higher than it did a year ago, 
so we do not know when we go to purchase the site what it 
will cost. There have been some transfers recently that cost 
100 per cent more than the transfers of a year ago, so time 
is an element in seeking to limit the appropriation. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, my views concerning the proper 
policy for public buildings have been expressed on the floor 
of the House on more than one occasion. I opposed this bill 
when it was originally before us because I did not believe it 
a proper policy to delegate to the Secretary of the Treasury 
functions of the Congress. The bill passed the House and went 
to the Senate, where a number of amendments were placed 
upon it. I was selected as one of the conferees. I felt that 
on the conference committee it was my duty to act not in an 
individual capacity but as a representative of the House. 

I believe that as a result of that conference we have brought 
back a better bill than the one which passed the House, though 
it is not altogether such a measure as I should write if it were 
left to my own volition., I believe further that in its pro- 
visions it is more in keeping with the sentiment and the spirit 
of the Members of this body. 

Certainly we need a great deal of public building in this ċoun- 
try. My opinion is that before the expiration of the term pro- 
vided for in this measure there will be additional anthorizations 
of appropriations to take care of that need. Personally I 
think there should be. I have no sympathy with the idea 
which is advanced by some that, though it is quite proper to 
appropriate two or three hundred million dollars each year 
for the Army, two or three hundred million dollars for the 
Navy, and several hundred million dollars for various other 
lines of governmental endeayor and activity, when once in 10 
or 15 years we try to appropriate for the pursuits of peace as 
much as is appropriated annually for one of these other pur- 
poses, then it is “ pork.” Pause and reflect what a small propor- 
tion of our expenditures are for the things of peace, anyway. 

There were two principal amendments to this bill in the 
Senate. One was with reference to construction in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and one had reference to construction out- 
side the District of Columbia. 

The first one is amendnient No. 4, with reference to buildings 
to be erected here. This amendment provides that, except for the 
site for the Supreme Court building and such additions as may 
be necessary to the Government Printing Office and certain 
warehouses, governmental buildings shall be constructed along 
what is known as the Mall, south of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
west of Maryland Avenue projected to Twining Lake. I think 
the chief criticism which I have heard of the Nation’s Capital 
from visitors who have come here from all sections of the 
country has been with reference to the hodgepodge, crazy-quilt 
manner in which our public buildings have been erected [ap- 
plause] and scattered about the District. This amendment, to 
which the House conferees have agreed, eliminates any further 
tendency in that regard and provides that the $50,000,000, with 
the exceptions noted, shall be expended for buildings in the 
prescribed area. ‘Chat may not be in harmony with the wishes 
of some real-estate owners and dealers in the District who may 
haye their own peculiar and specific ideas with reference to 
certain pieces of property, but I think it is quite in keeping 
with the spirit and sentiment of this body and the American 
people in general. [Applause.] And so we agreed to that 
amendment. 

Mr. MacGREGOR, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That is intended to clean up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 
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Mr. LANHAM. It might have that incidental effect; and, of 
course, in so far as the Government is concerned, the southern 
part of Pennsylvania Ayenue would be used. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. To me that is one of the sore spots for 
people of the Nation coming here to see that wonderful Avenue, 
and they find it is really one of the slums of the city. 

Mr. LANHAM. That has been my observation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The gentleman means on the south side? 

Mr. LANHAM. I mean on the south side. Now, the other 
amendment to which I alluded is an amendment of particular 
interest to people outside the District, nnd it has to do with 
buildings outside the District. That amendment is No. 11, and 
While it does not go so far as some Members of the House 
would like for it to go, it seems more in keeping with the 
thought of a great many of us when this bill was originally 
before us. This amendment dves not permit the Seeretary of 
the Treasury to enter into contracts for public buildings until 
the estimates, through the Bureau of the Budget, have been 
submitted to the Congress and the moneys have been made 
available through appropriation. In other words, there is that 
limitation upon the power of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Then there is another feature—and we have insisted upon 
this part of the amendment—that in addition to the estimates 
through the Bureau of the Budget the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the Postmaster General where his department is in- 
volved, shall make annually a report to Congress showing the 
building needs of the country, and not only may the Committee 
on Appropriations include those sites and buildings for which 
there are estimates from the Bureau of the Budget but they 
may also include, and may even substitute, I think, buildings 
from the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Postmaster General. 

Now, the principal idea we had in view with reference to that 
modification of the Senate amendment, which we insisted upon 
and which was accepted, was this: Trying to be properly jealous 
of the dignity and prerogatives of the House, it occurred to us 
that in its practical operation, when this bill should become a 
law, the Secretary of the Treasury would submit his estimates 
from the Bureau of the Budget, and the House would be power- 
less to alter his recommendations in any way or add any other 
building to the list suggested; that any effort to have another 
building put in would be subject to a point of order, because 
there would be no legislative authority for it; and that the bill 
might then go to the other body and that they might include 
yarious sites and buildings not provided for in the bill as it 
passed the House, 

Now, the purpose of the modification of this amendment was 
that the House should haye the same authority as the Senate 
with reference to incorporating in appropriation bills for public 
buildings items for those buildings which had been found by the 
Postmaster General and the Secretary of the Treasury in their 
joint annual report to be necessary in accordance with their 
suryey of the country. Consequently, if this measure should 
become a law, any building that should be placed upon a bill 
in the Senate that could not be placed upon the bill in the 
House would have to be some building that was not coyered 
either by the estimates of the Bureau of the Budget or by the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Post- 
master General. I think we may safely assume that a building 
item not included in the Budget estimates or the annual report 
would have little opportunity to pass, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to ask my colleague if we would 
be authorized to place a building upon an appropriation bill 
authorized by the Secretary of the Treasury without it haying 
come from the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes; if it is included in the annual report of 
the Secretary. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It would then be in order to offer that as 
an amendment on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. LANHAM. That is my understanding; in order that 
the House may be kept on a parity with the Senate in the mat- 
ter of additions to appropriation bills for public buildings. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BUSBY. I understand that in order for a specific propo- 
sition to be in order to be offered as an amendment to an 
appropriation bill you must first look back and see if it is-in the 
list you referred to? 

Mr. LANHAM. It must be either in the estimates of the 
Bureau of the Budget or in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster General. Without the insistence 
of the House conferees that provision would not have been in 
there; that is, allowing the House the latitude and leeway of 
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going to the annual report of the Secretary and the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. BUSBY. I am not concerned as to how it got in there; 
but is it not a fact that under this bill the House would become 
seryile to the Budget and to the list prepared by the Post Office 
Department showing the needs of the country? 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman knows very well my original 
views with reference to policy as to governmental buildings. 
I have not surrendered those views. I still retain them. It is 
true that all we can put in these bills are items either in- 
cluded in the estimates of the Budget Bureau or in the report 
of the Secretary. 

Mr. ESLICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. ESLICK. I wanted to ask this question: When these 
reports are made, what is the function and the duty of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds? 

Mr. LANHAM. I think “Ichabod” is written above the 
door of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds—that 
the glory of that House has departed and that the authority 
once possessed has been reposed in the Committee on Appro- 
priations. However, this amendment does baye this safe- 
guarding effect, that these estimates and reports must come 
back to Congress, and there must be first a congressional 
sanction and moneys made available before contracts are en- 
tered into, 

Mr. ESLICK. What is the power on the part of Congress 
or of the House committee to go outside of the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary or those of the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. LANHAM. I think any effort to include an item not 
In the estimates of the Budget Bureau or in the annual report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General 
would probably be subject to a point of order under the rules 
of the House by reason of the fact that there would be no 
legislation supporting it. 

Mr. ESLICK. In other words, the Secretary becomes dic- 
tator to the Congress as to where it will put its buildings? 

Mr. LANHAM, Not quite so much so in the conference 
report as in the original House bill. In amendment No. 11 
there is this additional provision: “That each State during 
the period covered by this measure shall receive at least two 
public buildings.” There is that restriction on his authority. 

Mr. ESLICK. And they must be limited to the smallest 
regulation buildings? 

Mr. LANHAM. No; it is not limited. 

Mr, ESLICK. It may be In the discretion of the Secretary? 

Mr. LANHAM. It may be in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but our present law prescribes that, in order 
to recelve a public building or be entitled to one, a town or 
city must have postal receipts of more than $10,000 annually, 
so that the enumeration of $10,000 here is simply in keeping 
with the terms of the present law. The provision is that one of 
these buildings shall not be located in one of those States 
unless the post office involved had receipts in the preceding 
year in excess of $10,000. 

Mr. ESLICK. One other question, Each State may be 
limited, during the fiye-year period, to two buildings not to 
exceed $50,000, and those buildings would be of the minor type. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will say to the gentleman that there 
are some States in the Union, as he knows, where there are 
very few cities of great size and where any building would 
necessarily have to be restricted to the benefits of this class 
if the States are to be represented at all in the legislation, 

Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BOWLING. Under the conference report, what will be 
the status of a site already bought and for which an appro- 
priation has been made but no building has yet been begun? 

Mr. LANHAM. An appropriation for the building has been 
made? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. ‘That will depend on whether or not the 
particular case to which the gentleman refers is included in 
Senate Document 28. Was it so included? 

Mr. BOWLING. No. 

Mr. LANHAM. If not, then the Secretary, in his discretion, 
is authorized to give preference to cases of that character. 
However, that is left to the discretion of the Secretary. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 
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Mr. UPSHAW. Under this bill what initiative has Fort 
Worth, Tex., or Atlanta, Ga., in building an annex to the 
present building? : 

Mr. LANHAM. They have no initiative further than to 
request the Secretary of the Treasury to make a survey of the 
conditions and report those conditions. 

Mr. UPSHAW. So the initiative must come from the point 
of interest? 

Mr. LANHAM. The bill provides that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall make a survey of the building needs of the 
country and, based upon that survey, make an annual report 
to Congress of the cases that are emergencies in order that 
they may be dealt with. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am very much interested in the gen- 
tleman’s very clear explanation of this bill, and I want to ask 
him this question: Under amendment No. 14, where the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury declares a building necessary, would he 
have authority to authorize the building, provided the com- 
munity is willing to advance the money for the site? 

Mr. LANHAM. No; I will say to the gentleman that amend- 
ment No. 14 has been modified in this conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield me 
one minute so that I may answer the gentleman? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute. 

Mr. LANHAM. Amendment No, 14, as placed in the bill in 
the Senate, though couched in general terms, was designed to 
meet a specific case, the case of New Orleans, where the quar- 
antine station is about 20 miles down the river, and business is 
being held up there by the boats having to stop 20 miles from 
the city, and the congestion of traffic and transportation has 
made it so inconvenient that a provision was put in to take care 
of that case. 

Mr. CHALMDRS. But the language makes it general. 

Mr. LANHAM. That language has been changed and made 
specific. If the gentleman will read the conference report he 
will find that the original Senate amendment is not the lan- 
guage contained in the conference report. There is a site there 
that the Government wants to use and upon which citizens have 
an option. The option will soon expire, and the Government 
would have to pay very much more for that site if it were to 
buy it hereafter. Consequently, provision is made that the local 
interests of the city of New Orleans may buy that site and then 
turn it over to the Government, if the Government wishes to 
use it, at the price for which they obtain it; in other words, to 
continue in force the option which soon expires, in order that 
the Government may be saved the difference in the amount 
under the option and what it would have to pay for the site 
after. the expiration of the option. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. KVALE]. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUSBY. The gentleman promised to yield me 15 min- 
utes. Suppose his time runs out, what kind of a situation 
would he be in? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not answer that as a par- 
Hamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I voted against the bill in its 
original form, not because I am opposed to a public buildings 
bill, but because I did not think it was the right kind of a bill. 
I would even have been glad to have voted for $100,000,000 in 
addition to the $165,000,000, especially if we could have taken 
it out of the appropriations for the Army. I voted against it 
because of some of the provisions contained in the bill which I 
considered vicious. But I am glad to vote for the conference 
report because in the bill in its present form the Secretary of 
the Treasury is shorn of at least some of the powers conferred 
upon bim in the original bill. Furthermore, there is in the bill 
now some slight guaranty and some little prospect that a part 
of these sums will be used in some of our Western States, a 
guaranty which we did not have in the original bill. Therefore, 
I am glad to support and yote for the conference report. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Busny]. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
we baye now come to the concluding stage of the much 
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heralded public buildings bill. For weeks, and I might say | thinking you are getting something, absolutely in the air with- 


two or three months, we haye been considering this proposition. 


I started out opposed to this bill because of the principles | 


that it proposed to put into operation. I see no reason why 
I should change my position with reference to this bill be- 
cause those principles are as fully maintained in the con- 
ference report as they were in the initial bill. In the first 
place, the bill does not provide anything like sufficient funds 
with which to take care of the needed buildings of the country 
to-day. The Supervising Architect, in his statement before 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, stated that 
as best he could judge it would take from $250,000,000 to $260,- 
000,000 to construct the necessary public buildings to-day. 

In another place he admitted it would take $325,000,000. We 
must all remember that not since 1918 has there been a public 
buildings bill passed by this House. We must remember that 
building and the necessity for buildings of every kind have 
taken great strides since then. Necessity is the thing that 
should be first before us for consideration. In other words, 
do we propose to do the thing that we ought to do and provide 
a building program or a bill that author’ es the expenditure 
of enough money to reasonably take care of the situation? 
. In the first place, that is what I am for and that is one 
reason I am against this bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. This report, as I understand it, 
carries with it an authorization only for buildings, does it not? 
oe BUSBY. It carries an authorization for buildings and 
sites. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. There is a site proyided for a 
building for the Supreme Court, is there not? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes; there is an authorization to spend a 
portion of the $50,000,000 for a site for a building for the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But there is no authorization for 
building the building. 

Mr. BUSBY. Not in this bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does the gentleman think we ought 
to take the Supreme Court from its historic setting here and 
set it up as an independent establishment? 

Mr. BUSBY. Personally, I do not. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BUSBY. I think it is difficult enough now to get to the 
Supreme Court to see the proceedings of our greatest judicial 
body, and when we once move it into a separate building away 
from the Capitol it will be inaccessible to the public which 
comes here, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I agree with the gentleman that it 
ought to remain here. Is there any way I can vote to keep 
it here? 

Mr. BUSBY. If the gentleman will pardon me, I do not know 
how to tell the gentleman the way out of that wilderness. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BUSBY. It seems the powers that be have destined a 
certain course; consequently we are committed to that course. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I think the Supreme Court ought to 
stay under this historic dome, where it is now. 

Mr. BUSBY. Good; we are together on that. 

Mr. Speaker, the first proposition to which I want to direct 
your attention primarily concerns you who have one of these 
65 projects where sites and buildings have been authorized, 
referred to in the House bill as Senate Document 28, but which 
places are named in the Senate amendment. 

The conference report strikes out the word which compels 
the Secretary of the Treasury to build these buildings by 
striking out the word “directs” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “ authorizes.” 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. I would like to explain to the gentleman 
the reason of that change. If he is directed to build all these 
buildings with the $15,000,000 and the $15,000,000 should prove 
not to be sufficient to build them all, then he could not build 
any, because the direction would be to build them all. The 
authorization was put in there for the purpose of enabling him, 
in case the $15,000,000 should not be sufficient, to build as 
many of them as possible. A direction to build them all for 
the $15,000,000 might prevent him from building any because 
perhaps all of them could not be built for that amount. 

Mr. BUSBY. I understand the reason assigned; but if there 
is anything in the figures he submits, they can build all of 
them, the 65 buildings, with a little over $12,000,000. If the 
bill should remain as sent back here by the Senate, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would be compelled to build each one of 
the 65 projects and not leave you gentlemen, who are voting, 
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out any assurance in the world that the thing you are voting 
for is going to be carried out. 

The conference report, òr the bill that is before us now, does 
not in one single instance lessen the authority of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It leaves his hands untied. It leaves the 
authority absolutely in his hands to initiate the projects. It 
may be the Committee on Appropriations can curtail somewhat 
his activity. It may be that the House, if you can get a 
chance at the situation, or if you can ever get your project 
so it will not be ruled out on a point of order under the en- 
tangling feutures they are tying on to this bill, will have some 
authority also, but I very seriously doubt that ever happening. 
Now, listen! This particular bill provides that this House 
shall be servile and subject to a list compiled by the Secretary 
of the Treasury showing the needs and necessities of buildings 
in this country. It is also servile and subject to the Budget 
Director's estimates for buildings. You must have those two 
propositions right before your project is in order to be offered 
as an amendment to an appropriation bill which comes in here 
to provide the funds for buildings. 

Are we not now getting ourselves into a pretty predicament? 
Did any of you see this morning's Post, the official spokesman 
for the President, which gives us somewhat of a lambasting 
for wanting a little of the money—a portion of the $165,000,- 
000—to go out of the District of Columbia into the 48 States 
of the country. It pictures a big hog marked “Pork barrel,” 
coming along under the old-time congressional line, and it 
speaks—well, they are not endearing terms at least that are 
used. I want to read you a little of what the editorial says, 
showing what the Washington press thinks of you, and I think 
it justly sizes us up in some respects when we pass legislation 
like this bill. They want everything and complain if the rest 
of the country gets a little attention. We want a little. The 
editorial begins by saying: 


The Senate yesterday approved the conference report on the public 
buildings bill, thus taking another step in the execution of a program 
for placing public buildings where they are not needed, except for 
political purposes. The Senate thought it was doing very well when 
it took from the Secretary of the Treasury the authority to locate 
buildings where they are actually needed, and specified that every 
State should have a building if it could show that any post office 
within its confines had reported receipts of $10,000 annually. But the 
conferees went still further and made this measure an Ideally perfect 
pork-barrel bill. They Inserted a provision that every State should 
have two buildings If it could show a single post ofiee earning $10,000 
annually. ‘ Well done,” said the Senate as it adopted the report 
without a roll call. 


This shows you how little the editorial writer who penned 
this editorial knew about the bill. The Senate bill provided 
one building each year, or during the seyen-year period the bill 
is to cover it provided for seven buildings, while the conference 
report only provides that estimates shall be made for two 
buildings. Estimates? What do you get out of an estimate? 
Nothing; two buildings in each State estimated for during the 
entire life of the bill, which is only two-seyenths as many as 
the Senate amendment provided, and yet the editorial writer 
did not catch that proposition. 

This editorial closes as follows: 


Think of the uplift to the hillbillles when they gaze upon the par- 
thenons and agoras that will rise in the midst of their tin garages and 
drug-store speakeasics. From this viewpoint Congress is right; and if 
it is right, it may well stand aghast at its own moderation. 


That is the way you are regarded by the Washington Post. 
Are you not properly pictured? We are to be lulled into a sense 
of security in supporting this monstrosity because the President 
who goes down into Virginia and preaches State rights, then 
comes back here to Washington and asks us to support the most 
bureaucratic legislation that we can conceive of and demands 
that we stand in line and pass it. When 2 and 2 do not make 4, 
I do not believe in the result. I do not want to criticize the 
motives of any gentleman here, but I do not like this asking us 
to surrender our duties to bureaucracy. Perhaps some of you 
are afraid the boss will turn the press against you and hold 
you up to ridicule in every conceivable way if you do not fall in 
line, or if you do not fall in line they will kick you out of the 
party. You can do as you please, but I am going to vote against 
this bill, and I am going to have a roll call on the bill, if it is 
possible for me to get one. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bussy) there were 130 ayes and 32 noes. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because a 
quorum is not present. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting:] 
Two hundred and thirty-five Members present, 2 quorum. The 
ayes have it, and the conference report is agreed to. 

A motion by Mr. ELLIOTT to reconsider the vote whereby the 
conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 

FEDERAL IRRIGATION PROJECT 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 10429, on 
the Speaker’s table, with Senate amendments, and move to 
coucur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho calls up the bill 
II. R. 10429, with Senate amendments, and moves to concur in 
the Senate amendments. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10429) to adjust water-right charges, to grant certain 
other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 
The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


PENSIONS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 257) making an additional appropriation for 
the payment of pensions for the fiscal year 1926 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatices of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there is appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
payment of Army and Navy pensions for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, as follows: For invalids, widows, minor children, and de- 
pendent relatives, Army nurses, and all other pensioners who are now 
borne on the rolls, or who may hereafter be placed thereon, under the 
provisions of any and all acts of Congress, $10,730,000: Provided, 
That the appropriation aforesaid for Navy pensions shall be paid from 
the income of the Navy pension fund, so far as the same shall be sufi- 
cient for that purpose: Provided further, That the amount expended 
under each of the above items shall be accounted for separately. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am authorized to ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
because of the emergency that exists for the payment of the 
pensions on the 4th of June, which we might not have suff- 
cient money to do if we waited to incorporate it in the defi- 
ciency bill which will be reported later. So we come to the 
House because of this emergency with this particular item 
taken out of the proposed deficiency bill now pending before 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


> ADDITIONAL JUDICIAL DISTRICT, GEORGIA 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 10055) to amend section 77 of the Judi- 
cial Code to create a middle district in the State of Georgin, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Missouri calls up a 
conference report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10055) to amend section 77 of the Judicial Code to create a 
middle district in the State of Georgia, and for other purposes, 
haying met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and concur therein. 

Gzorce S. GRAHAM, 

L. C. DYER, 

HATTON W. SuMNERS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 

WX. E. BORAH, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendinents of 
the Senate to the bill (A. R. 10055) submit the following writ- 
ten stutement explaining the effect of the action agreed on by 
the conference committee aud submitted in the accompanying 
conference report: 

The only material change made by the Senate amendment is 
to transfer the Valdosta division from the southern judicial 
district of Georgia to the new district created by the bill which 
is to be known as the middle judicial district of Georgia. 

GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 

L. C. DYER, 

Hatton W. SUMNERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. DYER. 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER. 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 


The question is on agreeing to the con- 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—BAILEY AGAINST WALTERS 


Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I send to the 
Clerk’s desk a privileged resolution from the Committee on 
Elections No. 2, and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan presents a 
privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 270 


Resolved, That Logan M. Keller, sheriff of Cambria County, State 
of Pennsylvania, or his deputy, be, and he is hereby, ordered to appear 
by himself or his deputy, before Elections Committee No, 2, of the 
House of Representatives forthwith, thon and there to testify before 
said committee in the contested-election case of Warren Worth Balley, 
contestant, against Anderson H. Walters, contestee, now pending be- 
fore said committee for investigation and report and that said sheriff 
or his deputy bring with him all the ballots cast in the sixteenth 
ward of the city of Johnstown, Pa., and in Westmont Borough No. 2, 
of Cambria County, Pa., at the general election held in the twentieth 
congressional district of the State of Pennsylvania on November 4, 
1924. That said ballots be brought to be examined and counted by 
and under the authority of said Committee on Elections in sald case, 
and to that end that the proper subpœna be issued to the Sergeant 
at Arms of this House, commanding him to-summon said sheriff, or 
his deputy, to appear with such ballots as a witness in said case, and 
that the expense of said witness, and all other expenses under this 
resolution, shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House; and 
that the aforesaid expense be paid on the requisition of the chairman 
of said committee after the auditing and allowance thereof by said 
Committee on Elections No. 2. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution? 
The resolution was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL WI Nd TO DISTRICT JAIL 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
10204) to provide an additional wing to the District jail, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and moye to concur in the Senate 
amendments, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland calls up 
the bill (H. R. 10204) with Senate amendments thereto. The 
Clerk will report the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk reported the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. : 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


UNIFORMS FOR METROPOLITAN POLICE, ETC, 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
3807) granting relief to the Metropolitan police and to the 
officers and members of the fire department of the District of 
Columbia, with Senate amendments thereto, and move to con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland calls up 
the bill H. R. 3807, with Senate amendments thereto, and 
moves to concur in the Senate amendments. The Clerk will 
report the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The qnestion is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


1926 


WILLIAM A. CALLANAN 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr, Speaker, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 38, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution 38 

“Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House an amount equal to six months“ salary of William A. 
Callanan, late an employee of the House of Representatives, and $250 
to defray the funeral expenses of the said William A, Callanan, the 
same to be disbursed by the Clerk of the House to such person or 
persons as he may determine are equitably entitled thereto. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out the entire resolution and insert: 

“ Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House not exceeding the sum of $250 to defray the funeral ex- 
penses of Wiliam A. Callanan, late an employee of the House of 
Representatives, the same to be disbursed by the Committee on Ac- 
counts.” 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the committee amendment and of the resolution. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, and the resolution 
as amended was agreed to. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 4, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Joint Committee on Musele Shoals erented by House Con- 
current Resolution 4 of the Sixty-ninth Congress hereby is authorized 
in furtherance of the purposes of said resolution to summon engincers, 
experts, and other witnesses to testify under oath; to employ such 
clerical and expert assistants ns may be deemed necessary, to em- 
ploy a stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words to report such hearings and proceedings as may be held in 
connecton herewith, the recommendations and findings of the joint 
committee to be submitted in conformity with the provisions of 
House Concurrent Resolution 4. The expenses incurred hereunder to 
be paid one-half ftom the contingent fund of the Senate, but not to 
exceed the sum of $5,000, and one-half from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 18, after the word “hereunder,” insert the words “ not exceed- 
ing $5,000," and in Iines 14 and 15 strike out the words “but not to 
exceed the sum of $5,000.” 


Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. 
New York yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Certainly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is this the first commission on Muscle 
Shoals or the second commission? f 

Mr. MacGREGOR. This is the Joint Committee on Muscle 
Shoals created by House Concurrent Resolution No. 4. That is 
the only commission in existence. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And that was in the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress or the Sixty-ninth? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The Sixty-ninth. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, But they have already reported, have 
they not? 

Mr. MAcGREGOR. I do not believe they have reported, but 
all of their work has been done. This is to pay for their 
expenses, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is for the past work? ` 

Mr, MacGREGOR. Les. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPHAKDR. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ANNA A. BOGGS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 
252, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Speaker, will the gentleman from 


House Resolution 252 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be directed 
to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to Mrs, Anna A. Boggs, 
widow of Willlam J. Boggs, late employee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a sum equal to six months’ salary of the position he held, 
and that the Clerk be further directed to pay out of the contingent 
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fund the expenses of the last illness and funeral of the said William J. 
Boggs, not to exceed the sum of $250. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, 
The resolution was agreed to. 
FRANCIS M., SULLIVAN 
Mr. MAcGREGOR. Mr, Speaker, I call up House Resolution 
196, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolutiqn 196 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives to Francis M. Sullivan, husband of Mary C. 
Sullivan, late employee of the House of Representatives, a sum equal 
to six months of her compensation as such employee, and an additional 
sum not to exceed $250 to defray the expenses of the funeral of said 
Mary C. Sullivan. 


fue SPEAKER. The question Is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. : 

The resolution was agreed to. 

FARM RELIEF 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for further consideration of the bill II. R. 11603. 

The motion was ngreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (II. R. 
11603) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of 
agricultural commodities, with Mr. Mares in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
Honse on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 11603, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11603) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in 


the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus 
of agricultural commodities. 


The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose at the last 
session the Clerk had finished reading section 9, and the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] had offered an amend- 
ment to strike out the section. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential 
motion. 

Mr. JONES rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that is to strike out the enacting 
clause. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes—— 

Mr. BLANTON, Which is a preferential motion, Mr. Chair- 
man, aud in order at all times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers a mo- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: Strike out the enacting clause. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills and resolutions of the following titles: 

II. R. 616. An act for the relief of Ernest I’, Church; 

H. R. 2209. An act for the relief of C. T. Kitchen; 

H. R. 2210. An act for the relief of R. E. Neumann and wife; 

H. R. 7036. An act for the relief of John R. Anderson; 

II. R. 7819. An act to cancel water-right charges and release 
liens on the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation projects, 
North Dakota, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 7966. An act to provide the name by which the Board 
of General Appraisers and members thereof shall hereafter be 
known; 

H. R.9038. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to delegate to supervisory officers the power to make temporary 
and emergency appointments ; 

H. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution authorizing the construction 
of a Government dock or wharf at Juneau, Alaska; and 

H. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution extending the time during 
which cattle which have crossed the boundary line Into foreign 
countries may be returned duty free. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1039) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, 
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FARM RELIEF 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Branp] made what seemed to be a well-reading 
story, and he and the Haugén crowd liked it so much that they 
put it on every Member’s desk immediately. The gentleman 
from Ohio, when it was revealed that he had spoken the trath 
and spilled the beans for the Haugen lobbyists with reference 
to what they admit they would not do for the South, if they 
had the votes now, apologized in a very nice way, having 
stricken his remark from his speech. But knowing the gentle- 
man from Ohio, I am amazed that he did not strike out another 
section of his speech, because he does not state the facts. He 
tells us a fantastic story of the currants In Greece, and his 
speech is based upon error from start to finish. 

There is nothing new about the currants in Greece—nothing 
new to the Committee on Agriculture. We have had from time 
to time hearings and investigations of that situation in Greece, 
and it is not at all a new subject, as it seemed to be to the 
gentleman. He undertook to prove, or intimate, rather, that 
the law in Greece as to currant production is similar to the 
provisions of the Haugen bill. He asserted that the Haugen 
bill is following the Greek plan, The Greek plan is nothing 
but a liquor plan, a whisky plan, and he proposes to have the 
Haugen people indorse n liquor bill. ; 

Now, gentlemen, I have looked with great care into the 
records of the Department of Commerce, and I have before 
me and shall present to you the records of the Greek plan 
up to this hour. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Branp] held up the poverty- 
stricken and unhappy people of Greece as our ideal and model. 
He undertook to say to the American people that Greece should 
lead us that way. 

There are 6,800,000 people living in Greece and about 700,- 
000 of them are farmers growing currants, 700,000 only. There 
are 6,800,000 people in Greece, and those who are familiar with 
the conditions of immigration to the United States will agree 
with my statement that if they could get across to-day that of 
the 6,800,000, 3,000,000 of them would come to America. They 
are trying to get here in wholesale numbers. The Greeks 
themselyes would be shocked to hear any man point to them 
in their poverty as ideals and models for the American people 
to follow. 

Now, gentlemen, I bring to you the facts as presented by the 
Department of Commerce. The principal taxes on currants in 
Greece are as follows: An export tax of 1,200 drachmas, or 
$18.72 per ton, This direct export tax amounted last year to 
$2,687,000. That was the direct export tax levied by the Gov- 
ernment. This money goes to the central currant office, a Gov- 
ernment organization and successor to the privileged company, 
an octopus feeding upon the lifeblood of the Greek farmers. 
That is the first tux. The second tax is a production tax of 
10 per cent, in order to prevent Increased production. The third 
tax is a retention tax of 35 per cent of the crop. The Govern- 
ment, under the law, has the Greek peasant who produces cur- 
rants turn over 35 per cent of the crop, and that 35 per cent of 
the crop is converted into alcohol locally by private corpora- 
tions under the direction of the Government. The Greek who 
brings 35 per cent of his crop to the central office is given a 
receipt and he is paid for that receipt whatever the central 
office decides is the value of the alcohol produced. Those are 
the facts as they exist to-day. The Greek scheme provides for 
turning over 45 per cent—that is, the 10 per cent, also converted 
into alcohol, and 35 per cent—of" the crop to the central office; 
this total of 45 per cent of the crop is converted into alcohol 
or other by-products and, as I have already stated, the grow- 
er's compensation for the 45 per cent of the crop he has turned 
over to the Government is in the higher price he may get for 
the 55 per cent in foreign countries. 

From figures available in the Department of Commerce it is 
revealed that last year’s crop was 287,000,000 pounds. That is 
worthy of your notice. The crop last year was 287,000,000 
pounds, and the central office has already taken over 150,000,000 
pounds of the crop, and there are yet 75,000,000 pounds which 
are surplus this year. You will note that 45 per cent is taken 
from the grower to be used in making alcohol. 

The claim that in the Greek law there is a similarity to the 
Haugen equalization tax is absurd. It is true that 45 per cent 
of the crop is taken directly by the Government and removed 


gentleman from Louisiana asks 
Is there objec- 
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from the market by converting it into by-products for the 
purpose of raising world price levels. The internal demand is 
small, The 45 per cent of currants produced and taken over 
by the Government can not be exported; that part of the crop 
must be consumed in Greece either in food or converted into 
alcohol, and the domestic price levels are lowered by the act. 
Let me repeat. The Greek law provides for raising the price 
to the foreigner, but it reduces the price at liome by having 
the surplus kept at home, stored at home, and there used either 
for food or converted into alcohol, a vastly different proposition 
from the Haugen bill. The Haugen bill would raise the price 
to the domestic consumer and feed the laborers of foreign lands 
cheap food to compete with ours here at home. But the Greek 
plan is to lower the price at home and make the foreign coun- 
tries pay the advanced price. I repeat that anyone who would 
undertake to deceive the Members of this House into believing 
that there is a single similarity between the Haugen plan as 
here proposed and the Greek plan is simply deceiving himself, 
and his argument is unworthy your consideration. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support 
my amendment, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas, a member of 
the committee, is recognized to offer a preferential amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Joxns: Page 13, Une 22, 
the paragraph, Insert the following: 

“ Provided, however, That when the board begins operations in 
respect to cattle or swine, and any fee is levied on the processing or 
sale thereof, a similar fee shall also be levied on the first sale of any 
stocks of beef, pork, or other food products made from cattle or swine 
on hand and owned by any individual or corporation at the time of the 
beginning of such period of operations: Provided, however, That the 
board shall exempt all of such commodities owned in good faith by 
retail dealers at the time of the declaring of such operative period 
from the operation of this clause.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask what motion is 
pending before the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
rox] made a motion to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] had to leave, and requested me to announce that his 
motion was a pro forma motion, and he desired to withdraw it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I object to the withdrawal of 
that motion. I would like to know how many Members of the 
House agree with the gentleman from Texas in his desire to 
strike out the enacting clause and kill this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], 
at the request of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], 
asks unanimous consent to withdraw the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branron] to strike out the enacting 
clause. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. I object, Mr. Chairman, Let us find out right 
now how many want to kill the bill and how many want to 
pass it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. OAN- 
NON] Objects. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] to strike out the enacting clause. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Cannon) there were—ayes 0, noes G5. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in the hearings during the packer-control investigation it was 
shown that the packers carry on hand continuously stocks 
of meats and meat products averaging in value from $150,- 
000,000 to $200,000,0C0. Those stocks are carried in the central 
storehouses at Chicago and at the other distributing points 
throughout the Nation. 

My amendment provides that when the board levies an 
equalization fee on livestock or upon such stock at the 
slaughtering point, a similar fee shall be levied upon the meat 
and meat products in stocks already processed in these various 
distributing places. Any fee levied by the board will prob- 
ably be at a certaln rate per pound. The same rule of three 
should be applied to stocks on hand. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does not the gentleman think if his 
amendment should prevail it is likely to put the packers 
against the Hangen bill? 

Mr. JONES. It may; but that makes no difference. It is 
fair, gentlemen. If this bill will accomplish the purpose that 
everyone hopes it will if it passes and a fee is leyied on the 
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livestock grower on his product at the slaughtering point and 
you do not levy it upon this $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 worth 
of stocks of products on hand, you automatically present to the 
packers many millions of dollars; and if the figures of the 
chairman are correct that the price will be increased along the 
lines he suggests, you lay at the packers’ feet overnight over 
$50,000,000 in cash. Do you want to do that? I do not believe 
as sane, sensible men you do. It would probably not be that 
much, but it would amount to millions of dollars. 

If the bill will have any effect, if it accomplishes any pur- 
pose at all toward a raising of the price, the packers’ stocks 
would be automatically raised, and they would not pay a single 
cent. 

To-day on the prairies of Kansas and Towa and Illinois and 
Texas and other Western States there are thousands of indi- 
vidual cattle and hog owners, some of them owning so few 
cattle that they have them named. Are you going to provide 
by the terms of this bill that when that little cattle owner or 
that little hog owner drives his steer or his hog to the local 
butcher shop, or ships it to the packing center, he shall pay 
a fee and that the organizations in this country which own 
millions of dollars worth of meat and meat products in the cold- 
storage houses shall have the benefits of that tax without 
assuming any of its burdens. 

To-day in the various stretches of this country are many 
thousands of men of this kind who have trusted you and me 
as their chosen Representatives to see that all of their rights 
are protected. I have asked the gentlemen who are friendly 
to this bill about this amendment, and I haye submitted it to 
a number of the leaders of farm organizations here and not 
one has offered a criticism of it. I have consulted with as 
many members of the committee as I have had opportunity 
to see, and they nll have said it should be adopted, Is anyone 
going to vote against an amendment of this kind? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Havcen) there were—ayes 45, noes 45. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
HAUGEN and Mr. JONES. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 68, noes 74. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TINCHER, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

A few nights ago I suggested that I doubted whether the com- 
mittee was giving its most serious consideration to this bill. 
The amendment just presented was not opposed by anyone, 
was clearly explained by the gentleman who presented it, and 
was not hard to understand. The amendment just proposed 
provided that if an equalization fee was levied on meats, it 
should apply to the meats in the hands of the processors at that 
time the same as it would apply to the meats in the hands of 
the farmers; but for some reasons unexplaincd—unexplained in 
the committee, undenied by anyone on the floor in the mad 
desire to put over the Haugen bill unmolested—the amendment 
failed. 

No one will ever attempt to justify a vote against that amend- 
ment. It can not be justified from the standpoint of fairness 
of one man toward another. What are we doing here? Are 
we considering legislation? I want to be perfectly frank for 
a while. I know how Branton got his telegrams; that is, if 
they are proceeding in the Same way everywhere, In my State 
there is one man who is actively for this bill. His name is 
Ralph Snyder, and he is at the head of the Farm Bureau. 
The Farm Bureau is in a bad way out there. It does not 
“amount to much. That is the truth about the Farm Bureau 
in Kansas. It does not amount to anything to speak of. It 
does not have any rank, and this is the way he gets these 
telegrams sent. He sent out 112 letters and telegrams. I got 
most of them forwarded here to me. The Members here did 
not get to exceed 12 telegrams in response to that appeal. 
This is the way he tried to get them to wire their Members: 


MANHATTAN, KANS., May 4, 1926. 
To County Farm Bureau Presidents: 

This is in confirmation of my wire to you this morning. Wire 
Senators and Congressmen approval Haugen bill; disapproval Tincher 
measure. Bill us. 

It is very Important at this time that our Senators and Congress- 
men hear from home. It seems the party lash has been used pretty 
freely in some cases and our Representatives need some moral sup- 
port. I trust that you sent the wire as I asked you. While we are, 
as usual, rather short of funds, I feel it money well spent and the 
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State Farm Bureau will somehow manage to take care of the expense, 

unless perchance your county organization wishes to do so. At any 

rate I would like to know from you as to what you have done, 
RALPH SNYDER, President. 


Now, that is the way they get telegrams to you; and if you 
take the time-to write the man back that you got the telegrams 
from, he will tell you that he does not know what these things 
mean, How can he know when the Haugen bill is changed 
from day to day? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does this mean pay for all these tele- 
grams? 

Mr. TINCHER. No, he said if the county organization did 
not pay the farm organization would pay. I understand Ches- 
ter Davis said—I do not know where he got the money, but 
he sent out $500 worth of telegrams Friday or Saturday asking 
for telegrams to be sent to Members of Congress, 

Mr. ASWELL. Where from? 

Mr. TINCHER. He sent them from Washington, asking that 
they wire Members, and demanding that they get some one to 
wire Members, I think most of them were directed against 
the Aswell bill. Now, Is that the way to consider legislation, 
is that the way legislation ought to be passed? Are we to 
represent the minority here and pass laws on telegrams and 
postal cards, or will we consider the measures on their merits? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHDR. Les. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Is not a similar policy adopted 
with reference to other legislation? I get telegrams to support 
the McFadden banking bill, and I have had telegrams asking 
me to support the tax bill and other bills. 

Mr. TINCHER. If you get a telegram asking you to favor 
my bill, you will get a voluntary one that I did not ask for. 
I do not welcome any Washington lobby in behalf of my bill, 
because there is no thinking man under the dome of the Capitol 
who does not know that that is the most vicious way to ap- 
proach legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Now, that Is one way they are appealing for 
yotes for a measure that has been analyzed as one that would 
destroy agriculture; one that would destroy agriculture in my - 
State. I say it will, and we will prove it. Another way is to 
get the support of the economists, The gentleman from New 
York made a fine speech and demonstrated to the House that 
he was a great economist, and when he printed his speech he 
placed it on the desk of every Member in the House and con- 
ferred a fayor on every Member, because he could read some- 
thing substantial. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Branp], who 
is ambitious, seeks to pattern after it, and after taking out 
of his speech the bare statement that they had $75,000,000 in 
the bill to buy Democratic votes, he printed his speech and 
placed it in our hands. I suppose he thinks that it is a great 
economist document, It might be if it was based on true, 
premises, but you can not make an economie speech which 
ought to be circulated among the people unless it is based on 
true premises. 

The people of the United States are watching this debate. 
Pupils of schools are asking for copies of the debates. The 
people want the facts, they want to know the truth, and they 
will some time know the truth. There are two great eco- 
nomiecal reasons advanced for the passage of the Hangen bill. 
First, they say Brazil handled her coffee like the McNary- 
Haugen plan. If it was true, it would be an argument in its 
favor; but it is not true. Brazil handled her coffee by monopo- 
lizing the crop. Can you handle the wheat crop, the corn crop, 
and the cotton crop in that way in the United States? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Greece did the same with the cur- 
rant crop. 

Mr. TINCHER. I will tell you about that in a minute. 
As to the argument about the currant crop, my friend from 
Louisiana has covered that. The Government takes the cur- 
rants. There is no Haugen bill there. They elected Prime Min- 
ister HAucen and Prime Minister DicKkINson because their 
bill was like the Grecian plan. If you elected Dickinson and 
HavcEN prime ministers, you would have to elect a third one. 
[Laughter.] But neither Dickinson nor HavcEn, if they read 
the Greek law, will want to be elected prime minister. That 
is a little bit of a nation of a few million people, and there 
are just a few farmers. The Government said to those cur- 
rant raisers, “We will take a certain per cent of your currants 
off your hands and we will hold down your surplus.” They 
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even taxed them 10 per cent, a straight Government tax, and 
for what purpose? To discourage overproduction. If HAUGEN 
and DickrNsoNn ever advocate that, they will not be prime 
ministers. The gentleman said the bill was comparable to the 
Haugen bill because you take a certain per cent of it and 
manufacture it into alcohol and use it for beyerages. I guess 
DicKINsSON and HAvGEN are not looking to get on the road into 
the prime ministership by that route. 

I say men ought to be careful, especially if you are going to 
circulate your speeches among Members of Congress, For 
seven years the Committee on Agricuiture has been off and on 
holding hearings, and there has never been one of those hear- 
ings held yet but that some man appeared before us to explain 
the plan of Greece and the coffee plan of Brazil, and every one, 
up until the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brann] took the floor 
the other day, conceded that by no stretch of the imagination 
could either of the plans be used as a basis for a plan of 
handling the surplus commodities in this great country, sur- 
rounded as it is by competitive producers of the same com- 
modity, and we an export nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. I would not take the time now 
except for the fact that I never was more surprised in my life 
than I was to see the Jones amendment defeated. I want to 
read this amendment to you and see what you gentlemen were 
yoting against. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
We have disposed of this amendment. I voted for it. I do not 
see why we can not get on with farm relief and consider some- 
thing that is pending before the House. I favored the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas and we have now had two 
speeches upon it. We have voted it down, and I have followed 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINcHELOE] and the gentle- 
man from Texas. Why not go on to something else? I make 
the point of order that it is not in order to discuss a matter 
that has already been disposed of. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky 
rose in opposition to the pro forma amendment, and I think he 
has a right to proceed. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I want to be frank with the committee. 
Of course, I rose for the purpose of making a few remarks on 
the Jones amendment, but if the gentleman from North Caro- 
line desires to take me off my feet, very well. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not desire to take the gentleman off 
his feet. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is what the gentleman's action 
will do. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. I voted with the gentleman. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is the gentleman going to vyote against the 
Haugen bill? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am going to vote for the Haugen bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes out of order. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I request that it be 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kentucky may 
proceed for 10 minutes out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I want first to read the 
Jones amendment. 

Page 13, line 22, at the end of the paragraph insert the following: 

“Provided, however, That when the board begins operations in respect 
to cattle or swine, and any fee is levied on the processing or sale 
thercof, a similar fee shall also be levied on the first sale of any 
stocks of beef, pork, or other food products made from cattle or swine 
on hand and owned by any individual or corporation at the time of 
the beginning of such period of operations: Provided, however, That 
the board shall exempt all of such commodities owned in good faith 
by retail dealers at the time of the declaring of such operative period 
from the operation of this clause.” 5 


If that amendment had been agreed to, what business would 
it have applied to, and to what business only? It would have 
applied to the packers of the country, and that is all. It 
would not have applied to the man who has meat in his meat 
honse or to the butcher in your town. It would apply only 
to he packers, Thut has always been one of my objections to 
this pill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Not now. In all the hearings for four 
yenrs on this proposition there has never been a representative 
of the big packers who has appeared before the committee pro- 
testing against the McNary-Haugen bill; and as the gentleman 
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from Texas [Mr. Jones] has so aptly said, the hearings show 
that these packers have on hand processed products to the 
value of from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 every day in the 
year. When this board levies an equalization fee on the hogs 
and cattle of the farmer, of course the purpose is to stimulate 
the price of meats, but nobody pays the loss except the raiser 
of the hog and the raiser of the cow. ‘Those are all that will 
pay the loss under this bill. The purpose of the action of the 
board will be to stimulate the price, and as soon as the price 
is stimulated, the big packer, with from $150,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000 worth of processed meat on hand, will get the advan- 
tage of that stimulated price by reason of the tax back of the 
farmer, and ns the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] so well 
said, the packer will clean up in cold cash at least $50,000,000 
overnight. Yet not a voice was heard publicly against the 
Jones amendment, and the packers have never appeared to say 
a word agninst the bill, Of course, they have not. By defeat- 
ing this amendment you will put the packer in good shape in 
two places. The packers will be the one who will process these 
surplus cattle and swine for the board. 

When the board declares an operation period you have given 
the board the right to say that when no cooperative association 
or other farmer's organization is qualified to process any of this 
stuff, then they have the right to employ any other agency, and 
there is no other agency in the United States to do this process- 
ing except the packers. When the board goes to the packers 
and tries to get a price, if it is too high and unsatisfactory to 
the board, the packers will say, “ Very well, process it your- 
self.” Where are they going to process it? There is no other 
agency in the world except the packers. There are two wonder- 
ful benefits the packer is going to get out of the bill. He is 
going to name his own price for processing the meat, and then 
he is going to turn loose his $150,000,000. or $200,000,000 worth 
of processed meats, which he has bought cheap before th? 
equalization fee was levied, in an effort to stimulate, and he is 
going to clean up both coming and going. 

And every dollar's worth of cost—do not forget this—every 
dollar’s worth of the cost the packers are going to charge to the 
process. And every dollar of increased price the packers get 
for their products Mr. Farmer and the consumers of this coun- 
try are going to pay for it—Mr. Farmer out of his own pocket— 
and yet you advocate the Haugen bill and say what a wonderful 
bill for the hog and cattle raisers of the United States and 
never raised your voice against the packers when Mr. JONES'S 
amendment was before you. 

Mr, PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KINCHELOE. I will. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman admits by his argument that 
the creation of an operating period and the establishment of an 
equalization fee with respect to hogs and cattle will stimulate 
the price to the farmer. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOB. No. 

Mr. PURNELL. Or the basis of the gentleman’s argument is 
false. 

Mr. KINCHELON. I admit when you undertake to do that 
yon may stimulate the market price some, but by the time the 
cost of the administration of this law and the loss that comes 
by the way of the equalization fee back to the farmer himself, 
that stimulated price will not go back to the farmer and he 
will get no more for his products. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman’s entire argument is based 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Did the gentleman vote against the 
Jones amendment? 

Mr. PURNELL. I did. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Then the gentleman voted to benefit the 
packer, did he not? 

Mr. PURNELL. I did not. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Whom did the gentleman vote to benefit? 

Mr. PURNELL. I am trying to benefit the farmers, not the 
packers. I did not vote to help the packer. The gentleman's 
whole argument is predicated upon the assumption, which I 
think is correct, the equalization fee under the operating period, 
when established, will increase the price of livestock to the 
producer. 

Mr. KINGHELOE. When you levy back on the farmer the 
cost of administration of the Jaw, with hordes of Government 
agents spying around on the farmer to see that he takes the 
equalization-fee receipt and sees that the purchaser retains the 
equalization fee, after the cost of this board, after thousands 
of salaries just to give men new jobs—after all that is taken 
out—there is not going to be anything on earth for the benefit 
of the cattle and hog raiser of this country. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman knows there is a 
special appropriation for the payment of the salaries of the 
board. 
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Mr. KINCHELOB. That comes out of the taxpayer; the 
farmer pays his proportion of that, too. Of course, you can 
shift it one way and another, but you do appropriate $300,000 
the first year for the administration of this law out of the 
Treasury, which will not be a drop in the bucket. You will 
have more Government officials running around as spies, and 
more farmers brought into the Federal courts in order to 
enforce this law than you haye got men now on the pay roll 
in the enforcement of the prohibition law. None of the cost 
of this law by the defeat of the Jones amendment comes out of 
the packer; every dollar of it is coming back on the farmer in 
the way of an equalization fee. You say, what a wonderful bill 
this is for the farmer—no wonder the packers of the United 
States haye never been before the Committee on Agriculture 
protesting against this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Chairman [applause], I 
just require a few moments during which time I want to read 
a letter from a gentleman in North Dakota which may in- 
terest you. It is as follows: 2 

JAMESTOWN, N. DAK., May 13, 1926. 
Hon, Axprrw L. SoMenrs, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sin: Conditjons in our agricultural districts are deplorable, 
but our people are sensitive about having the facts known, They feel 
the truth will injure the reputation of their State as a community, 
but my idea Is that it's better to get at the root of our trouble; then 
find a remedy. I have nine grain elevators and 2,400 acres farm 
land that I got together In North Dakota by working hard since 
1882. In the spring of 1920 I didn’t owe a dollar. I inventoried 

225,000; this included $17,000 Liberty bonds, 200 United States 
Steel stock, and stock in other industries, totaling possibly $5,000. 
To-day stock and bonds are all gone. I owe $75,000, my home 
mortgaged, and I dare say if my creditors could sell my land and 
elevators for what I owe them, they would clean me up, but they 
can’t sell my property for any price, hence I am left to worry it 
through, Now, every farmer, banker, business man, elevators, and 
railroads in all our agricultural country are in the same boat that 
I am, but can't let go and can't get out from under. I am sure I 
am correct when I make the statement that the Volstead law did 
all of it. I know what it has done to me. I never drank in my 
life and never will, but when our country destroys the biggest busi- 
ness in it some one is going to get hurt. Volstead destroyed our 
market for barley, rye, and corn, making them a feed proposition 
Along with oats, thereby reducing the farmers’ income 50 per cent. 
He has nothing left to market except wheat and flax. Prices for 
barley, 43 cents; rye, 65 cents; oats, 28 cents; corn, 27 to 44 cents. 
These are the prices at our local stations, and should we secure a 
good crop of wheat this year, wheat prices will tumble, and then good 
night. The Federal land bank, along with our State land depart- 
ment, have been loaning money to farmers, and they are so loaded 
up with loans right now that they can supply the demand for land 
for the next 20 years at just what they have invested in each parcel. 
There is absolutely no sale for land at any price, and taxes and over- 
head expenses on the increase, and we can't pay them much longer 
unless some system fs devised whereby a farmer can find a market 
that will pay him a fair price for grains that he should and must 
grow in order to keep his land up anywhere near 100 per cent efil- 
ciency. He must diversify, but he can not lose money doing it and 
get away with it. Read the inclosed letter. I could write you for a 
week about our troubles, but my stenographer is sick. 

Yours truly, 
Prerce BLEWETT. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall not publish the inclosed letter, as it is 
a little too personal, but I offer this for what you may consider 
it to be worth. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, the little speech I made 
last Friday seems to be getting a good deal of advertising. I 
do not believe it troubles the opposition so much on account of 
the line I left out of it as on account of the several hundred 
lines I left in the Record. [Applause.] 

Now, about this Greek situation: The Greeks used to sell 
their currants all at the same price. Part of them were used 
for wine. You know they use a great deal of wine over there. 
They do not use any water, and about half the currants were 
always used for wine and half sold as currants, all at the same 
price. 

Now, they devised a scheme by which they divided that crop, 
and the Goyernment took over the currants that could be spared 
for wine from the growers and allowed the rest to go, just as 
the world market demanded, as currants. Do you get it? Cur- 
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rants as currants at one price, currants for wine at a lower 
price. That is the purpose of the Haugen law over there. The 
grower comes in to the merchant at Patras with 100 pounds 
of currants. Let us go back 20 years before this law. He got 
$2 for 100 pounds. To-day he comes in and sells half of them 
at 9 cents a pound and gets $4.50 for that half. He is ahead 
sal is he not? Then the Government takes the other half for 
wine, 

Now, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Aswett] says that 
the Government does not pay anything for that half that the 
Government takes, but that is not true. The law was never 
that way. I just telephoned the minister from Greece to ask 
him if the law had been changed, and he said “No; the 
Government pays the growers for those currants used for 
wine.” [Applause.] It is not always the same price. It 
varies ; so that I can not tell you how many cents. 

Now, I have listened to this debate carefully, I have not 
been bothered about what anybody said except one speech made 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort], the second 
speech he made. He gave me cause for consideration on one 
point. It was the whole conclusion of his argument, it seemed 
to me; and that was that if the producers of farm products in 
the United States were now producing a surplus at a loss, what 
would they do if you made a profitable price for that surplus? 
He argued that the farmers would increase their production 
until they were swamped with production, and that this whole 
machinery that we are setting up would be swamped and go 
down in ruin, 

That was his argument, and he gave me reason to think and 
try to study it out. He made the statement that wheat was 
an illustration of his argument and that during the World War 
the price had advanced and we went to increasing wheat and 
greatly increased the amount of wheat we produced. 

Well, I went down to the Department of Agriculture, and I 
got a statement of the number of bushels we produced sinco 
1913 down to 1925, a period of 13 years, and I got the prices 
for each of those years, 

Now, I want you to listen carefully, because this Is basic and 
fundamental in this debate: From 1913 to 1915, inclusive, we 
produced on an average in the United States 893,399,000 bushels 
of wheat per year for the three years. We got for it 90.1 cents 
a bushel. Now, in the next five years—those were the war 
years, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920—the next five years we 
produced in those years at the price of $1.84, or an average of © 
twice what it was in the three years preyious. What did we 
produce? We produced 779,083,000 bushels a year, or nearly 
100,000,000 bushels a year less than we produced at half the 
price. 

Mr, STALKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. STALKER. Was labor hard to obtain during that 
period? Should not that be taken into consideration at this 
time? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I will say to the gentleman that 
Mr. Fort says we enormously increased the yield in the United 
States at that time—that was his argument—because the price 
was up. His speech is not worth the paper it was written on 
if my facts are correct. 

Mr. TINCHHR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. No; I do not yield. 

Now, after 1920 the price went down. What happened to 
the yield? According to Mr. Fort, the yield would immediately 
go down. It would not be attractive to the farmer. In the 
five years following 1920 we produced 802,364,000 bushels a 
year, or 3,281,000 bushels more each year than we produced 
during the era of war prices. We actually increased the 
yield when the price went down, and we actually decreased 
the yield when the price went up. 

Gentlemen, that is the history in 13 years of wheat grow- 
ing. Now, there is some psychology here that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] does not understand. Let mo 
talk to you people about labor. Twenty-five years ago labor 
was working 12 hours a day, from morning to night. 

Mr, McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there for a question? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Is it the gentleman’s argument that 
the higher the price, the less the yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I am giving you the history, the 
lesson, if you will wait. Labor worked 12 hours a day, and 
then something happened 25 years ago, and we gave them 
more pay. They were offered more pay per hour. Did they 
work more hours and produce more? No. We all know that 
they reduced the hours that they worked to 10. Then we 
raised their wages again for some reason or other. What did 
they do? Did they work more? No, They reduced their 
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hours and asked Congress to reduce their hours to 8; and 
now they are thinking of going to 6. 

Now, what is the lesson of all this? Gentlemen, I say to 
you that when an average man can make a living and be com- 
fortable, he is willing to rest and take recreation and improve 
himself and his family. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Ohio have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Ohio 
be extended five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Now, I have a picture of this whole 
situation in my mind, and I would like to present it to the 
committee. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. I want to say that absolutely the same thing 
applied to cotton, and if the gentleman will read my speech, he 
will see the number of bales made in 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 
1924, and 1925, when we had the highest prices, and all of 
these years Were small crop years, except two. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And in that connection the Members will 
find the exact wheat crop and prices on page 9226 of the 
Recorp. If any of the Members want that information with ref- 
erence to wheat, they will find it on that page of the Recorp. 

Mr, BRAND of Ohio. I haye a picture of this whole situa- 
tion in my mind which I would like to give to you. Have you 
ever gone to this theater down town where they have a plat- 
form that rises up in front of you with the orchestra on it, 
away aboye the audience? Well, I have been down to that 
theater, and when the music begins from the orchestra, 
raised above the audience, I aim inclined to close my eyes and 
I can see there this whole situation. On that platform above 
the audience I no longer see the orchestra, but I see all the 
people in the United States who are affected favorably by arti- 
ficial legislation. I can see up there organized labor enjoying 
luxury and comfort, with good bank accounts and good build- 
ing and loan accounts, helped by the immigration law and other 
laws passed by the Congress of the United States. I can see 
the people who hold railway certificates of stock that have ad- 
vanced in value 50 per cent since their law was put into effect. 
I can see all the manufacturing plants of the Nation, both in 
the cities of the South and the cities of the North, flourishing 
and benefited by the tariff. Oh, there is prosperity there, and 
I glory that there is prosperity there. They are enjoying more 
prosperity than was ever enjoyed by any people in this world. 
But that is not all the picture. Down in the pit there are 
thirty-odd millions of toilers of the soil and one big farmer gets 
up and cries, “ Hey, you fellows up there, we are about all in 
down here. Can't you give us a law to climb up on?“ And 
the spokesman leans over and looks down, and he says, “No; 
it is uneconomic for you. [Applause.] We do not believe in 
fixed prices up here.” And a little boy pipes up, Except 
for us,” and the spokesman says, “ We can’t do anything for 
you.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I want to get those people 
down in the pit on top with the rest of the people. I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Ohio may have 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimons consent that the time of the gentleman from Ohlo 
be extended five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was xo objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. And the farmer answers and says, 
“We do not want prices fixed. We want them raised to the 
extent of the tariff so we can Hye. The tariff does not apply on 
our surplus products.” Spokesman: “No; it can not be done.” 
And the farmer down below says, “ Well, if you will not do 
anything for us, we will go after the props under you.” 
[Applause.] Then from up above on the platform the answer 
comes back from the spokesman, “ No, you will not; we have 
all the Republican leaders and all the Democratic leaders up 
here with us.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. The gentleman can not yield. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman ought to be courteous 
enough to yield if he is going to continue to get his time 
extended by unanimous consent of the committee. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. I just want to ask the gentleman 
what Democrat who has spoken against this bill has made any 
sort of a statement that he will join with anybody in supporting 
the protective tariff system, and is not that equivalent to what 
the gentleman has said? Now, name your Democrat. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. No, no; I do not think the question 
involves what I am saying. Then when the spokesman says 
that the Democratic and Republican leaders are up there and 
that nothing can be done, some one pulls the coat tails of the 
spokesman—and that is industry—and industry says, “ Be care- 
ful, be careful; those people are about all in; they have 
nothing left but debts and patriotism and love of home.” 

Mr. SPEAKS. And votes! 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes; they have votes. And then 
some one else pulls the coat tails of the spokesman and he 
says, “ Be careful.” This is organized labor. “We have been 
down there and we know what it means; those people are about 
all in and they can not keep on buying our products.” And then 
Mr. Hoover takes hold of the coat tails of the spokesman and 
what does Mr. Hoover say? “Be careful. Do not wave aside 
the complaints of these people with an impatient gesture, Their 
cry is the cry of misery and they deserve constructive help.” 
Mr. Hooyer said that last Thursday night. And then they say, 
“What shall we do?” And the Democratic leaders and the 
Republican leaders get together and the spokesman says, “ You 
can not raise the prices of food; the consumers are in the 
majority.” And then these leaders say what? “Adjourn Con- 
gress; we have too many laws already.” Maybe we have and 
maybe some of them will have to be repealed. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota and Mr. BLACK of Texas rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I rise to sup- 
port the amendment I offered late Friday afternoon to strike 
out section 9, the equalization fee. It is time we got back to 
a discussion of the bill in detail. 

As I understand it, there is going to be offered an amend- 
ment, if the minds of some supporters do not change between 
now and that time, which will strike out the subsidy, except in 
so far as it pertains to cotton, and will put the equalization fee 
into effect immediately. That is the way I understand it. 

As I understand the bill, the equalization fee is provided for 
the purpose of creating a fund with which to reimburse the 
Federal Furm Board and its agents for losses and expenses that 
{t may sustain in disposing of the surplus of these basic com- 
modities abroad, Is that correct, Mr. Chairman of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HAUGEN. To pay the cost and expenses; yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is set forth in detail, I 
think, in section 12, and subsection (c) in section 12 reads as 
follows: 

There shall be disbursed from the equalization fund the amounts 
agreed to be repaid by the board for losses, costs, and charges In respect 
of the operations in the basic agricultural commodity or its food prod- 
ucts, and the salaries and expenses of such experts as the board deter- 
mines sbould be payable from such fund. 


It is apparent from the statement of the chairman and a 
reading of this section that the equalization fund is to absorb 
losses and expenses of operation and that the levying of a fee 
upon each and every commodity after the plan has been put 
into effect on that commodity is to create and replenish that 
fund. That is clear. 

How is the fund to be obtained? On each commodity a fee 
is to be levied either at the time of its sale or of its processing. 
Where is there authority to do anything of that kind? Where 
has there ever been delegated to the Federal Goyernment any 
power to go to a farmer who has produced a commodity, or to 
a miller who has processed it, and tax him 5, 10, 15, or 20 per 
cent? Where is there any power to levy a fee of $2 on each 
and every bale of cotton produced? Where do we get such 
authority? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Did the gentleman hear the 
speech of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAmsryer] to the 
effect that this is not a tax? 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; I heard the speech of the 
gentleman from Iowa, and it was a very able presentation of 
the law as he understood it. He claimed it is not a tax. How- 
ever, Mr. Murphy, a very able lawyer from my own State, 
appeared before the committee and claimed it was a tax. Of 
course, if it is a tax under the Constitution it must be uni- 
form. You can not levy on a bushel of wheat on one farm and 
fail to levy it on a bushel raised on another farm. Of course, 
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1 it is levied upon every bushel of wheat produced, it would 
have to be levied regardless of whether the wheat was to be 
used-for one purpose or another. So they were up against it. 
Constitutionally, they could not do it and get by with it. As 
a practical matter, they could not levy it upon every bushel 
of wheat, so they sought to find another basis. They found 
the commerce clause, If you will read section 9 you will find 
the attempt is made to levy this equalization fee for the cren- 
tion of this equalization fund with the purposes mentioned 
here under the power that Congress has to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for flyve additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Suppose the farmer refused to pay the fee, 
how would it be collected; what procedure would be followed? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have not gone into it that 
far. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman distinguish the fee 
that is involved in this bill from the so-called excess return 
that is covered by the recapture clause in the Cummins-Esch 
bill, which has been declared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I was just going into that. I 
I may say to my friend, I have read the exhaustive and able 
brief which was submitted two years ago in connection with 
the MeNary-Haugen bill. It is referred to in the report on this 
bill. In that brief, among the cases cited are several immigra- 
tion cases. It is apparent that no person could enter here ex- 
cept through foreign commerce. Furthermore, the Supreme 
Court has held that the power to exclude aliens is an attribute 
of sovereignty and arises ont of those sovereign powers granted 
by the Constitution. Another case cited is the case of Dayton- 
Goose Creek Co. v. United States (263 U. S. 456), which is the 
ease which the gentleman from North Dakota just referred to 
in connection with the recapture clause in the transportation 
act. This case, sustaining the constitutionality of the reeap- 
ture clause, is relied upon to sustain the right to assess an 
equalization fee. Let us see. 

It appears to me that there is a vast difference between the 
two propositions. They are hardly analogous, What was the 
Dayton-Goose Creek case? The transportation act directed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to so establish rates as to 
enable the carriers in a particular rate group or as a whole to 
receive a fair net operating return upon the value of the 
property devoted by them to transportation purposes and that 
the commission was from time to time to specify the percentage 
constituting the maximum of a fair return. If any carrier 
earned an excess above this percentage it was to be held for 
the Government as trustee. Provision was made for care and 
distribution of the surplus. A portion was to go into a re- 
volving fund for loans to other carriers. Here was a taking 
of money from one carrier and the creating of a fund to be 
loaned for the benefit of all carriers. But, mind you, it ap- 
plied to common carriers, not to a strictly private business. A 
railway company is a quasi public corporation. It is a business 
charged with a public interest. Because of this it has certain 
rights and is charged with certain duties. That is not true 
as to farming or any other private business. Among its obli- 
gations are that it must charge not to exceed a just and reason- 
able rate, It can not discriminate as between its customers. 
It must serve all alike. If it charges more than a just and 
reasonable rate it is taking what does not belong to it. Upon 
judgment to that effect in an appropriate reparation proceeding 
it must pay back what it received in excess of a just and 
reasonable rate. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
tion there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And the rate or the price at which they 
have to sell is absolutely fixed by Congress by means of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and as a result of the man- 
date of the Constitution. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
lutely fixed. 

Mr. STEVENSON. There is no mandate allowing us to fix 
the price of anything that the farmer has to sell, in the Con- 
stitution or elsewhere. a 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; and what would Mr. 
Farmer have to say about a Congress that attempted to fix 
and regulate his business like the railways of the country are 
regulated? They are entirely different. A railway company 
is subject to minute regulation by both State and Nation, not 
only as to prices it can charge, but as to number of employees, 
their hours of work and wages. If it wants to borrow money 
to make additional improvements, it must obtain the consent of 
the commission. If it finds a line unprofitable, it can not aban- 
don it without obtaining the consent of the commission. It 
ean not even abandon a single train service without first ob- 
taining the consent of some commission. I could cite many 
other cases if I had time. 

Therefore in the Dayton-Goose Creek case, in sustaining the 
recapture clause, the court recognized all these features. In 
substance, it reasoned like this: The transportation system of 
the country is necessarily a unit. They all get business from 
one another. Some are stronger than others. Some make 
money, while others lose it. One can not exist without the 
other. There could be no such thing as interstate or foreign 
commerce as we know it if this unit of transportation was 
not maintained. The companies making up this system are 
quasi public in their character. They are entitled only to a 
fair return and upon just and reasonable rates. Therefore 
as to any excess Congress can provide for its recapture in the 
public interest. 

Gentlemen, I submit that this is vastly different than the 
attempt here to regulate a purely private business by levying 
a fee upon every bushel of wheat sold or ground into flour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Now, let us analyze section 9 a 
bit. I have culled attention to the fact that the purpose is 
the reimbursement of this fund. ‘The draftsman of this bill 
knew tlat it would not do to put that in the bill—it is not in 
the report. He knew that it would be necessary to go further, 
and so we haye the following: 


In order that the producers of each basic agricultural commodity 
may contribute ratably their equitable share to the equalization fund 
hereinafter established for such commodity. 


That is the first proposition. I read further: 


In order to prevent any unjust discrimination against interstate 
commerce. 


Where is there in this bill, where is there in the problem 
before us any unjust discrimination against interstate com- 
merce? This legislation is not being requested to prevent dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce, it is being enacted in 
order to increase the price which the farmer shall receive for 
his products. That is the purpose of it. The next phrase is— 


any direct burden or undue restraint upon, 


Where is there any direct burden or undue restraint on in- 
terstate commerce that will be removed by the enactment of this 
bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In the very argument the gentle- 
man is making he is pointing out the fallacy of the argument 
made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I thank the gentleman. 

The section further says: 
and any suppression of commerce in basic agricultural commoditics 
and their food products with foreign nations in favor of interstate or 
intrastate commerce, 


There is no claim that there is any suppression. We are at- 
tempting to move a surplus and to sell it abroad for whatever 
we can get for it and paying the. losses out of the equalization 
fund ereated by a fee on the domestic sales. That is all we 
are seeking to do. There is no “burden.” There is no “ sup- 
pression“ of foreign commerce. 

It goes on to say further: 


and in order to encourage and stimulate the normal and usual current 
of foreign and interstate commerce in basic agricultural commodities. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit that this bill, with the equalization 
fee as its cornerstone, can hardly stand the test of the courts. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am not a farmer; I practiced law about 30 years 
before I came to Congress. I have been here patiently day 
after day listening to the arguments pro and con on this farm 
relief legislation. I bave just listened to the legal argument 
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of the gentleman who preceded me. I am convinced more than 
ever before that this Haugen bill will work and that it will 
work in the interest of the farmer. [Applause.] 

We passed a bill yesterday afternoon to give to the rural 
free-delivery carriers of this country special privileges, and the 
civil-servyice employees of the Government certain privileges. 
The railroads are knocking at our doors and asking for an 
extension of the loan of $300,000,000, and Congress is going to 
give that to them. We have passed laws in favor of labor. 
I am not willing to vote for, and never will vote for, a high 
protective tariff; but that is here and we can not change it 
now with the Republican majority like we have. I am re- 
minded on this occasion of the man who went to the black- 
smith’s shop with his wagon to be mended. I saw this repre- 
sented in a cartoon the other day. There were four wheels 
to the wagon. There was a wheel called the railroad wheel, a 
wheel for labor, and a wheel for the manufacturers. These 
were great big wheels; but there was a little bit of a wheel 
for the farmer. The farmer said, “I want my wheel made as 
large as the other wheels on this wagon.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Haugen bill will make the wheels 
equal, The farmers down in my country think that. I have 
received 150 telegrams from farmers, lawyers, and bankers in 
my section requesting me to vote for the Haugen bill, and I 
am going to vote for it and aid the farmer. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, the same gentlemen who op- 
posed the subsidy in this bill or what they call the subsidy, 
upon the theory that the Government is going to contribute 
something to the farmers, also oppose an equalization fee upon 
the theory that the farmer shall not be permitted to pay his 
own losses if there are any losses. This bill has progressed 
far enough to obtain from one of the effective opponents of 
the Haugen bill the admission that the Haugen bill will stimu- 
late the price of farm products in the hands of the farmers. 
That admission convinces some of us that do not belong to this 
committee, who have not had the opportunity for study that 
members of the committee haye had, that we are right in sup- 
porting the Haugen bill. 

I have spent a lifetime fighting high protective tariffs. I 
expect to keep on fighting high protective tariffs. But we can 
not lower the tariff in the next two years, If the country 
intrusts to the Democratic Party two years from now, as it 
ought to do, control again of all the departments of this Gov- 
ernment, it will be another year before we can revise the tariff 
downward. We have to work with the tools that we have, and 
I am going to work during the time that I remain a Member 
of this House always with the tools that we have, in an effort 
to bring about relief for the farmers of this country. The 
Republican Party promised to make the protective tariff effec- 
tive as to the farmers, and upon that promise they swept the 
country in 1920. I propose now to help them keep that promise. 
[Applause.] As a Democrat, I am going to help make the pro- 
tective tariff effective as to farm products, because it can be 
done, and it can be done by the methods proposed in the 
Haugen bill. 

Last Thursday, I think it was, I opposed an amendment 
striking out cattle from this bill, tendered by my friend from 
Texas [Mr. Hupspern]. After the speeches were over, and 
the amendment was very properly rejected, I thought the inci- 
dent was closed, but I was advised later in the day that the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], had brought over on 
this side and delivered to Mr. HupsrerH a supplement to his 
speech. I expected it to be read on the floor at some subse- 
quent date, and have been waiting for it, but my attention has 
been called now to the fact that it appears in the Recorp as a 
part of the extension of the speech of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Hupspern], which he had a perfect right to make 
under the permission extended to him by the House. In that 
extension he took occasion to quote from my several speeches 
and magazine articles and newspaper interviews opposing the 
Haugen bill of two years ago. Two years ago I fought the 
old MeNary-Haugen bill and every person who had anything 
to do with it to the very best of my ability. I fought it because 
it contained provisions which put the Government in the trans- 
portation business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for fiye minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. I opposed it because it put the Government in 
the business of processing meats and other farm products. 
I opposed it on account of the impossible ratio price it sought 
to maintain in an effort to relate prices of farm products to 
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the prices of numerous ordinary articles the farmer was com- 
pelled to buy. I opposed it on account of the large personnel 
made possible by the bill, on account of the penalties which 
might extend to terms of imprisonment in the penitentiary 
provided for farmers in the bill, and I opposed it on account 
of the oppressive reports which must accompany every trang- 
action. I opposed it on account of its destruction of wayside 
marketing, on account of its possible inflation of the currency 
by the serip that was to be issued. I opposed it for these 
reasons and other reasons, and my speeches so indicate. Every 
one of these features is out of the present bill, and now I am 
supporting this bill. In the bill that I submitted in an attempt 
to substitute it for the MeNary-Haugen bill two years ago, 
I attempted to utilize the tariff as an emergency measure, I 
did not succeed on the floor. I reintroduced the bill at this 
session, So I am now supporting the Haugen bill with every 
feature out that I opposed two years ago, and the present 
Haugen bill attempts also to utilize the tariff in a different 
way from the way I attempted to utilize it, however, two 
years ago. I have always stood for the principles of this old 
MeNary-Haugen bill. im other words, my position as to farm 
relief now is exactly what it was two years ago, and that is 
the reason that I am supporting this bill. 

Let us look into it, since the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TINonER]I has been so industrious, or some one has done it for 
him, as to find out and reproduce in Mr. Hupspern’s speech 
some of the things that I said in my fight against the old 
MeNary-Haugen bill and in my fight against everybody who 
supported it two years ago. I want to quote now from what 
my friend, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupspreru], said 
about the MeNary-Haugen bill two years ago, and from what 
Mr. Tincuer said two years ago about the same bill, because 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupsreru] and the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. TrNcHEeR] always go along together in these 
matters. Together they voted for the iniquities contained in the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. Together they also voted to 
maintain free trade in cattle across the Texas boundary. You 
always find the gentleman from Texas toddling contentedly 
along on these matters that are wrong with the ponderous and 
picturesque gentleman from Kansas. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] An old-fashioned Texas cattleman following the 
leadership always of a typical Yankee from bleeding Kansas! 
You always find them together, and they greatly assist me. 
They are now collaborating in a speech on the floor which they 
think embarrasses me. They have rendered a most valuable 
assistance to me during the time they have both been in this 
Congress. I always observe their conduct in these matters. 
When I find either one of them for any proposition I look 
with suspicion on that proposition, and whenever I find both 
of them for it, I know it is wrong, and I go in the other direc- 
tion and I find I am always right. [Applause and laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. May I have five additional minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that he may speak for five additional minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAINEY. During that time I am going to add to my 
speech some of the remarks made by these two gentlemen two 
years ago about the old MeNary-Haugen bill. On page 9929, 
first session Sixty-eighth Congress, Mr. Hupsrerh made an 
effective speech showing the importance of the old McNary- 
Haugen bill to the cattlemen of Texas. He elaborated upon 
the share “ Reuben ”—using the word “Reuben” to designate 
the farmer—would get out of it. On page 9930, first session 
Sixty-elghth Congress, Mr. Hupsrrer said: 

I want to say to my good friend from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] : 
Do not sit back at the table over there and continue to bluff us; we 
are trying to do something for the farmers and livestock people. 
Tell this Congress to vote down this bill and you have a better 
remedy. What is it? This mensure is a temporary emergency relief. 
Do not sit there as if you bad four aces and a six-shooter with your 
continuous bluff when you have nothing but a bobtailed flush, 


That was followed by laughter and great applause. The 
gentleman from Texas is always interesting in any speech he 
makes, especially when he is wrong, and he is nearly always 
wrong. [Laughter.] Then he continues again, on page 9930— 
bear in mind he is now trying to get live cattle out of this 
bill— 

If it will never help the llyestock producer, then somebody has got 
him badly buncoed, for every one of them in the United States is in 
favor of this bill. 


Then Mr. TINCHER comes in and collaborates with Mr. 
Hupsreta. The Damon and Pythias friendship which always 
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prevails between this blue-bellied Yankee from Kansas and this 
Texas cattleman is one of the interesting, pathetic, and dra- 
matic events of this Congress. [Laughter.] Here is the way 
he collaborates in a speech which Mr. TINcmER makes. He 
says, on page 9930 of the first session of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress: 

I think as good an example of inconsistency as we will ever have on 
this bill we saw here this morning. My distinguished friend from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Ki Nenzronl, for whom I have a very high regard, was tell- 
ing the farmers of the United States that they do not know what they 
want; that they are not competent to judge as to what would be good 
for them; and at the same time he was telling CLAUDE HUDSPETH, my 
friend from Texas, that although he, Mr. KINCHECOE, lives in a to- 
bacco district, he can give Mr. Hupsperm cards and spades on cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. - That is a fair example of what they do. The gen- 
tleman's weird picture of the faflure of this bill in the administration 
of it confirms my bellef that he knows more about tobacco than he does 
about livestock, 


Again, on page 9206, of the same session of the same Con- 
gress, Mr. Tincrer makes this frank admission when he was 
a candidate for Congress and was then seeking the support of 
the farmers of his district—this 1s the admission he makes 
then: i 


I am frank to say that had this bill come before Congress, and had 
no emergency existed, it would not have been sound as a governmental 
economic proposition. It is not a peace-time proposition, but we have 
an emergency. 


Again, on page 9206, Mr. TINCHER says: 


We ought to do something along the Ines proposed in this bill in 
order to avoid a repetition of the days of 1873. 


Now, here we have these two gentlemen taking these strong 
positions and making these violent speeches for the bill of two 
years ago, and now they are taking the other side and, arm in 
arin, lovingly and ferociously oppose the present bill. What 
is the matter with the present bill? 

ene CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RAINEY. May I have two additional minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. RAINEY. Nothing is the matter with it except these 
bad features have disappeared. That is the reason they are 
opposed to it now. The bad features are gone. What else has 
happened? Nothing, except that in the State of Kansas more 
farmers haye left the farm, and in the State of Texas more 
farmers have left the farm. Nothing except the fact there 
are a few more bank failures in the agricultural sections of 
Kansas than then, and a few more bank failures in the agri- 
cultural sections of Texas than then. Nothing except the fact 
the farmer’s condition is getting a little worse all the time— 
and he knows it—in both of those States and in all the States. 
In addition to all this, Mr. Tixc um is not now a candidate 
for Congress and evidently never expects to be again a can- 
didate for Congress. Of course, the farmers are sending in 
petitions to this Congress. They have the right to do it under 
the Constitution of the United States; and these gentlemen 
can not consistently stand up here with their constitutional ob- 
jections to this bill which they make so frequently and at the 
same time insist that the farmers of this country have no right 
to exercise their constitutional privilege and petition this Con- 
gress. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia rose. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Is it the purpose of the Chair to alter- 
nate from side to side in recognizing gentlemen who speak on 
this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
A will be recognized. He has been on his feet for a lit- 
tle time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am indifferent as to saying any- 
thing if these gentlemen want to go on. I shall not object. 

Mr. RAMSETER. There have been three or four speeches 
on the other side without any corresponding speeches from this 
side. 

Mr. HAUGEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] yield to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. MOORD of Virginla. Yes. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. I rise to ask unanimous consent to close de- 
bate on this section and all amendments thereto. How much 
time does the gentleman from Virginia desire? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object—and I am not 
going to object, Mr. Chairman—I think the time has come when 
there should be some more expeditious movement in the con- 
sideration of this bill. This is not the only bill that onght to 
be before the Congress before the session closes. We have 
other important legislation pending. We ought not to use this 
bill to shut out all other legitimate legislation; and so far as 
I am concerned, I am going to insist on the consideration of 
this bill along more expeditions tines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] is recognized. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I am tempted by the statement of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Newron] to say a word or two about the 
power of Congress in connection with this proposed legislation. 
I am not one of those who are inclined to take a very strict 
view of the Constitution in construing it, and so I probably 
differ with a good many of my Democratice colleagues and sonie 
of my Republican colleagues when I say that I think Congress 
possesses the power under the common-defense and general- 
welfare clauses, If it deems it expedient, to enact a subsidy for 
the benefit of agriculture or to make appropriations for the 
purpose of extending loans to the agricultural interests. I think 
that is thus raised only a question of expediency and not a 
question of power. But when we come to the consideration of 
the equalization charge in this bill I think that the question of 
power is directly and vitally involved. Note that the equaliza- 
tion charge which is provided is a compulsory charge. When 
the operation begins the charge attaches to every transaction 
contemplated by the bill, and there is no escape from the pay- 
ment of the charge. Those who deal in the products are forced 
to pay the charge. 

Now, where will a court, looking at and through this bill, 
find any provision in our basic law from which the right to 
impose such a charge can be deduced? The charge is either a 
tax or itis not a tax. We are told that it is not a tax, and the 
bill does not purport to present it as a tax. It has been argued 
here, and-argued conclusively, that it can not be regarded as a 
tax. Then it is a charge or fee, and it is not a voluntary fee, 
but a compulsory fee which must be paid. 

Now, as the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron] has 
urged, and as I would undertake to urge if I had more time, 
it is altogether aside from the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution. It can not be rested on the commerce clause. I am sat- 
isfied that the decisons of the courts, which have been innumer- 
able on this subject, make that conclusion inevitable. If, then, 
it is not a tax and the commerce clause does not justify it, 
where will the court be able to put its finger on any grant 
of power in the Constitution that will justify it? On the other 
hand, will not the court say this: “It is a compulsory charge; 
it is designed to be paid by people in connection with private 
transactions, and it therefore invades the freedom of eon- 
tracts?” What has the court said on that subjeet? I refer you 
to the case of Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (U. S. Repts. 
vol. 261, October term, 1922). Here is the explicit doctrine 
propounded by the court, and it is directly applicable to this 
proposal we are talking about. The court says: 

The statute now under consideration is attacked upon the ground 
that it authorizes an unconstitutional Interference with the freedom of 
contract included within the guaranties of the due-process clause of the 
fifth amendment. That the right to contract about one’s affairs is a 
part of the liberty of the individual protected by this clause is settled 
by the decisions of this court and is no longer open to question, (All- 
geyer v. Louisiana, 165 U. S. 578, 591; New York Life Insurance Co, v. 
Dodge, 246 U. S. 357, 873-874; Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1, 10, 14; 
Adair v. United States, 208 U. S. 161; Lochner v. New York, 198 
U. S. 45; Butchers’ Union Co. uv. Crescent City Co., 111 U. S. 746; 
Muller v. Oregon, 208 U. 8. 412, 421.) Within this liberty are con- 
tracts of employment of labor. In making such contracts, generally 
speaking, the parties have an equal right to obtain from each other the 
best terms they enn as the result of private bargalning. 
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We all recognize the precarious condition of agriculture. In 
yoting on other measures of relief heretofore presented I have 
recognized my responsibility to Join with others in affording 
relief. But at this moment, in considering this particular bill, 
I can not eyade the responsibility of keeping within the limits 
of the fundamental law, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And so far as the equalization 
charge is concerned, whether it is to affect 6,000,000 people or 
only 1 individual, if it be contested in the courts, I submit to 
the lawyers here and to the laymen who give the matter careful 
consideration there is no real prospect that it will be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not care to say but a word on the constitutionality 
of the equalization fee. I prepared what I thought was a care- 
ful argument on the constitutional issues that were raised 
against this bill. I made my argument Monday, May 10, and it 
will be found on page 9149 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
There I presented what I thought was the purpose of the bill, I 
then argued that the equalization fee is not a tax. I think I 
showed conclusively that it is not a tax and that the fee is not 
going to be imposed under the taxing power of the Constitution. 

I then discussed the other power under the commerce clause, 
giving Congress the right to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce. Now, you can regulate interstate commerce and 
foreign commerce under the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, and the objection raised to the exercise of this power 
both in the MeNary-Haugen bill and in this bill is, that you 
regulate not only interstate commerce but intrastate commerce 
as well. Conceding the right to regulate interstate transactions 
in basic agricultural commodities, the question arises: How far 
can you go in regulating intrastate transactions and still be 
within the powers conferred on Congress under the commerce 
clause? The burden of my argument which is in the RECORD 
was to show how the court reasons when it has before it an 
issue of this kind. 

I know this is not a railroad-rate case. I know that quite as 
well as does the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton]. I 
told you frankly there never was a decision by the courts on 
anything like unto what we have befcre us in this bill, This 
is a new proposition. I tried to show you how the courts 
reason not only in railroad cases but in grain cases and other 
kinds of cases—and I cited you numerous cases—when they are 
up against the proposition of regulating interstate commerce 
and must, as an incident thereto, regulate intrastate commerce. 
That is, such intrastate transactions which, if left unregulated, 
would cast an undue burden upon interstate transactions. In 
other words, those intrastate transactions that are so closely 
related to the interstate transactions, if not regulated, would 
destroy, in fact, the attempt to regulate the interstate transac- 
tions, the power to regulate which the Constitution has at- 
tempted to confer upon Congress. In my argument, to which I 
have referred you, I tried to show you the line of reasoning of 
the courts that would sustain this bill as constitutional. Again 
I refer you to my argument on page 9149 of the RECORD. 

The issue raised by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] that it interferes with private contract, I do not think 
has been raised before. The bill does provide that when these 
commodities get into certain channels, after the board has 
declared an operating period, they shall be subject to certain 
fees, but there is no provision of the bill that in any way inter- 
feres with the liberty of contract. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas for five minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
use any time In this debate this afternoon unless some par- 
ticular amendment arose that I wanted to speak directly about, 
but the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brann] made a statement 
that has been made elsewhere by some advocates of the Haugen 
bill that Members from the South who are opposing it have 
eae an alliance with the industrial East in order to defeat 
the bill. 

I am no leader among the Members of the South who are op- 
posing this bill, and I do not pretend to be, but I think I know 
these members. I think I know what they are thinking about 
and I want to indignantly deny that there has been or is going 
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to be any alliance on this bill with the Industrial East. [Ap- 
plause.] The motives of Democrats from the South who are 
opposing this bill need no defense from me. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Not now; wait until I finish my state- 
ment. Another reason why I refer to it is because I received 
n letter in the mail this morning from one of the leaders of the 
cooperatives who happens to be from Texas, and while I have 
great respect for him and am always glad to have his counsel 
and advice, in that letter—it was a circular letter—he virtu- 
ally stated that the Members who are opposing this bill. upon 
the ground that it seeks to tie us up permanently to the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff law are doing so in order to play politics. 
In fact, he says in his letter that our opposition to this bill is 
based on “purely partisan political grounds.” Now, gentle- 
men, you Members on the Republican side of the House will be 
fair enough to admit that when the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law was pending in Congress in 1922, there were many of us 
who took the floor and said that notwithstanding the fact that 
the supporters of the bill were winning the support of the 
Representatives from the West by putting a high tariff on 
wheat, corn, and other agricultural products, it was our bellef 
that those tariff rates would be ineffective and that the net 
result of the bill would simply be to increase the prices that 
our Farmers had to pay and would give them no material in- 
crease in the price at which they had to sell. But you gentle- 
men from the West would not join us. You went ahead and 
made speeches on the floor predicting that the Fordney bill 
would result in marvelous prosperity to the East and to the 
West. But your predictions as to the West failed, just like we 
said it would fail. Now you have brought in a bill that by its 
very terms admits that you made a bad prediction to the 
farmers of the West, and because we Members from the South 
will not join you in seeking to perpetuate your iniquitous 
Fordney-McCumber law you are saying that we are forming 
an industrial bloc with the East. Such a statement is absurd 
and ridiculous, 

If you western Members want the Members from the South 
to join you, I will tell you how you can do it, and then you will 
see how quickly we will rush to your cooperation: Bring in a 
bill that will repeal the iniquitous Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law and relieve the farmers from the terrific burdens which it 
imposes. If you want to improve the situation of agriculture, 
there is the way to do it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS and Mr. JONES rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair has recognized the three gen- 
tlemen who were on the floor asking for time when a limit was 
placed on debate. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I reseryed five minutes for 
myself, and I yield that to the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burrness]. 

Mr. JONES. I did not understand there was any particular 
person specified. I understood that members of the committee 
having bona fide amendments would haye preference in being 
recognized. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Inasmuch as I understand now that the 
gentleman from Texas had the understanding he was to be rec- 
ognized, I yield the gentleman my time. I did not so under- 
stand, but if that is the understanding of the gentleman, I will 
yield my time to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 18, line 22, at the end 
of the section, insert the following proviso: 

“Provided, That prior to the commencement of operations in any basic 
agricultural commodity in respect of which an equalization fee is to be 
collected, the board shall determine the amount of such fee and make 
public proclamation of the same. If at the expiration of 40 days from 
the date of such proclamation the board shall not have recelyed objec- 
tions or protests against such operations from cooperative marketing 
associations, farm organizations, or individual producers which in the 
judgment of the board indicate an unfayorable sentiment of the major- 
ity of the producers of the commodity, the board shall commence such 
operations, If in the judgment of the board the objections and protests 
received within the 40-day period indleate an unfavorable sentiment of 
a majority of the producers of the commodity, the board shall not com- 
mence such operations: Provided further, That the board shall not 
commence operations in any commodity unless members of the board 
representing land bank districts which in the aggregate produced, ac- 
cording to the last available statistics of the Bureau of the Census, 
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more than 50 per cent of any such basic commodity shall be in favor 
of such action.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this amendment has two parts. 
The first part provides for a negative referendum. Of course, 
everyone would prefer a positive one, but that is not prac- 
ticable. This does not take any power away from the board, 
but gives them a chance, in a way, to ascertain the sentiment 
-of a majority of the people who are interested in any com- 
modity before beginning operations in respect to the same. 

The second part of the amendment, and the one which I con- 
sider more important than any of the others, provides that be- 
fore the board can begin operations in any commodity they 
must have the consent of the members of the board who rep- 
resent land-bank districts which produce more than 50 per cent 
of that commodity. The reason I have offered this portion of 
the dmendment is to meet the objections which some haye made 
that there might be one commodity that a great many members 
of the board would not understand and an unfayorable board 
might ruilroad action on that commodity. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield 
for a statement? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, I simply wish to say that, so far as 
the friends of the bill on this side of the House are concerned, 
I believe I speak their sentiments when I say that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from ‘Texas is acceptable. [Applause.] 
The amendment I offered the other day requires that a substan- 
tial number of organizations shall call for an operating period. 
This gives a chance for an advertising period of 40 days and an 
opportunity for producers to come in and make a showing 
against an operating period if they want to. So I see no ob- 
jection to the amendment, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. JONES. I thank the genticman, and I have nothing fur- 
ther to say. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. How would this amendment 
affect the question where, under the power given the board, 
they can change the equalization from time to time? Would 
the gentleman’s amendment reach that; or would it have to go 
back to the organizations concerned? 

Mr. JONES. This would reach it in so far as the commence- 
ment of any period of operation is concerned. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then it would not reach that 
situation? 

Mr. JONES. The latter part of it would reach it in all 
cases; that is, the nine members of the board which represent 
some other commodity than the one that is affected could not 
override the majority production of any commodity. In other 
words, it gives the veto power to those members of the board 
who represent districts which produce more than 50 per cent of 
any commodity. There is no one who can object to tliat. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Let us see about that. Would not that give 
the three members—the gentleman is thinking about cotton, I 
presume, or at least I am—— 

Mr. JONES. It would refer to any commodity. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Let us take cotton. Would this amend- 
ment give the three members of the board the power to veto 
an advance in the equalization fee? 

Mr. JONES. They would have the right to veto any opera- 
tion at all. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 
that. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; “prior to the commencement of operations 
in any basic agricultural commodity in respect of which an 
equalization fee is to be collected“ 

Mr. RAYBURN. I understand that. That refers to the com- 
mencement of operation, and after it commences then the board 
could do as it plenses about the equalization fee. 

Mr. JONES. The equalization fee for any operative period 
must be agreed on before operations can begin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron] to strike out the 
section. 

The motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF FEB 

Src. 10. The board shall estimate from time to time the probable 
advances, losses, and expenses to be paid in respect of its operations, 
after the expiration of two years from the date of the passage of this 
act, in any basic agricultural commodity and its food products. Hav- 


The gentleman’s amendment does not state 
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ing due regard to such estimates, the board shall determine and publish 
the amount for each unit of weight, measure, or value designated by 
it, to be collected upon the processing or the sale of such basic agri- 
cultural commodity during the operations therein after such date. 
Such amount is hereinafter referred to as the “equalization fee.” 
At the time of determining and publishing an equalization fee the 
board shall specify the period during which the fee shall remain in 
effect. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. a 


The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 13, line 24, strike out through the period in line 3, page 14, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec, 10. Prior to the commencement of operations in respect of any 
basic agricultural commodity upon which an equalization fee is to be 
paid, as hereinafter provided, and thereafter from time to time, the 
board shall estimate the probable advances, losses, and expenses to 
be paid in respect of its operations in such commodity and its food 
products.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendnrent offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 14, line 8, strike out the words “after such date.” 


Mr. HAUGEN. That is for the same purpose as the other 
amendment, to clarify the meaning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 7 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, line 9, after the word “fee” strike out the remainder of 
the section. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment for the purpose of asking the chairman a question 
in reference to the purpose and intent of section 10. Let us 
assume that the board has decided to put the plant into effect. 
The equalization fee is agreed upon and the plan has been put 
into operation, then would the board have the right to change 
that equalization fee at any time? They can reduce it or in- 
crease it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; it would be necessary to do that as the 
prices fluctuate. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. When the plan is put into effect, 
with the Jones amendment adopted, the cooperative and other 
farm organizations are consulted as to what the fee will be. 
But after the original fee has been levied and put into effect 
there is no provision in the bill requiring the board to consult 
the organization as to a change in the amount of the fee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The amendment provides that the board 
shall specify the period. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. After it is put into effect the 
continuance of the fee is up to the board and the board alone. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is fair to assume that the board will 
determine the operating period for the crop year, but it might 
be for a shorter period. It might be necessary to make it a 
shorter period, but that would be for the board to determine. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Now, let me ask the gentleman 
this question with reference to lincs 9 to 12. After the board 
has once set a period—say, for the crop year—it does not 
appear to be clear whether they have the authority to change 
that period? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The board under this bill could make it for 
a shorter period than the crop year. I believe under the first 
bill they were to fix it for the crop year, but inasmuch as 
prices may fluctuate it may be necessary to make a shorter 
period. It might be from one to six months. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But after they have once fixed 
it for a certain period have they the right to change it and 
reduce the time or extend it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They might extend it, but not reduce it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Minnesota withdraws his amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PAYMENT AND COLLECTION OF FER 


Sec. 11. (a) During the operations In respect of any basic agri- 
cultural commodity and its food products, the equalization fee shall 
be paid, under such regulations as the board may prescribe, upon the 
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processing or the sale (ns the board may determine) of the unit of 
such basic agricultural commodity, but no such fee shali be paid prior 
to the expiration of two years from the date of the passage of this act. 

(b) The board may by regulation require any person engaged in 
processing or in the purchasing of a basic agricultural commodity-— 

(1) To file returns under oath and to report, in respect of his 
processing or purchasing of such commodity, the amount of equaliza- 
tion fees payable thereon and such other facts as may be necessary 
for the payment or collection of the equalization fees; 

(2) To collect the equalization fee from the producer and to account 
therefor; and 

(3) To issue to the producer a serial recelpt for the commodity 
which shall be evidence of the participating interest of the producer 
in the equalization fund for the commodity. The board may in such 
ense prepare and issue such receipts and prescribe the terms and con- 
ditions thereof. The Secretary of the Treasury, upon the request of 
the board, is authorized and directed to have such receipts prepared at 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

{c) Every person who, In violation of the regulations prescribed by 
the board, fails to account for any equalization fee shall be Mable for 
such fee and to a penalty equal to one-half the amount of such fee. 
Such fee and penalty may be recovered together in a civil suit brought 
by the board in the name of the United States. 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, line 17, after the comma, strike out through line 21 and 
insert In Heu thereof the following: “in the case of cotton or butter, 
upon the sale of a unit thereof, nnd in the case of wheat, corn, cattle, 
or swine, upon the processing or the sale (as the board may determine) 


of a unit thereof; but no equalization fee shall be paid in respect of 


cotton prior to the expiration of two years from the date of the 
passage of this act and the equalization fee in respect of cotton shall 
not exceed at any time the equivalent of $2 per bale.” 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I do not care to dwell on this amendment, but I think it 
should be very acceptable, especially to the Members on the 
Democratie side, inasmuch as we have had so many state- 
ments made in the past here on the floor of this House and in 
correspondence with the constituents of various Members as 
to the amount that could be placed on cotton in the way of a 
fee. One gentleman stood upon the floor of the House here and 
said they could put on cotton $40. Other men have written 
to their constituents, “I am against the bill, because they can 
put $20 on a bale of cotton,” and various statements of like 
manner, trying to substantiate their position against this legis- 
lation, instead of coming in here and sitting in with the pro- 
ponents of the bill and so amending it as to make it a more 
constructive piece of legislation in the interest of the producers 
of this country. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. FULMER. No; I do not yield to the gentleman. Some 
of the Members might say to us, Why defer the fee two 
years?” We have had quite a lot of men coming before the 
committee from the West and from the South working day and 
night to bring about constructive legislation, and my friends 
on the Republican side from the West, knowing the situation 
in the South and wanting to be helpful, and I appreciate it, 
have said, “We understand your position, Mr. FULMER. It 
would be perfectly fair to defer payment of fee for two years, 
and we leave it to you cotton men to say what amount will be 
necessary as a fee. We have on wheat, for instance, a tariff 
of 42 cents, and we can immediately and we want to do it, 
put the fee on wheat, cattle, hogs, and corn, because we can 
make the tariff effective. Suppose we pay 10 or 15 cents a 
bushel fee, we still get the advantage of 27 to 32 cents a 
bushel on wheat; but in your case, with cotton, you export 
65 per cent, and you can not expect any benefits under the 
tariff. It is also an experiment, but I believe it will work suc- 
cessfully, more especially with cotton than any other com- 
modity; and, wanting to help the people of the South, we agree 
with you that it is nothing but fair, and we accept that kind 
of a proposition.” 

I am sure on the Democratic side of the House no gentleman 
should object to it. I say to you, my friends, that within the 
two-year period we hope to so successfully operate this legisla- 
tion that men who have stood here upon the floor of the House 
end made all kinds of wild statements, men who have submitted 
to their constituents this same class of statements, will live to 
be sorry and wish perhaps they had not gone quite so far 
until we had had an opportunity to perfect the bill and offer 
it to them in a perfected shape. I can not say so much about 
wheat, hogs, and cattle, because I have not much of them in my 
district, though I wish I had more, especially to take care of 
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the man who is farming and producing cotton and buying those 
other products from somewhere else. As to cotton, I have gone 
into this proposition thoroughly, and I believe it will do just 
what we want the cooperatives to do; but their organization is 
so small and, being unable to get the producers to come in, it 
is necessury to have the Government come to their assistance, 
therefore we ask your assistance in passing this bill, which will 
enable the board to do what you say they ought to do. Unless 
you do this they are still going to be helpless, thereby allowing 
the speculators to take over the surplus and fix the price below 
the cost of production, and in so doing continue to rob our 
people in the South. My friends, I hope you will support this 
amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. For several days it has been a question in 
my mind as to just what the $2 per bale would be an equiva- 
lent of. Two dollars per bale on a crop of 8,000,000 bales 
would be $16,000,000 that could be used for the purchase of 
cotton in the open market by the Government. 

Mr FULMER. Yes; by the agency under the Government. 

Mr. ARENTZ. It is my firm conviction that if the major por- 
tion of $16,000,000 is used by the United States Government in 
the purchase of cotton in the market it will cause an increase 
sufficient to give a profit to every producer of cotton in the 
United States; and I think the bill as amended, with $2 and a 
possible equivalent per bale, will do just the thing the cotton 
producers in America wish to have it do. [Applause.] 

With $75,000,000 for two years, with the privilege of bor- 
rowling on cotton purchased 65 per cent from the intermediate 
bank, we would be able to buy and carry 8,000,000 bales of 
cotton. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Probably it is not worth while to talk against 
this amendment, but I want to call attention to what the 
amendment does. And I do not want anyone to yote upon it 
without knowing what it does. The bill now provides that the 
equalization fee be continued for two years on everything. 
That is in the bill. 

Mr. FULMER. I beg to differ with the gentleman. He knows 
just as much about that as he knows all of the while. It is 
three years in the bill for cotton deferred. 

Mr. TINCHER, In this section of the bill it defers every- 
thing for two years. 

Mr. FULMER. I am talking about cotton. 

Mr. TINCHER. It defers everything for two years in this 
section of the bill. The gentleman has offered an amendment 
not to help with cotton because he still asks that cotton be 
deferred for two years, but he has offered an amendment for 
what? To put a tax at once upon wheat, cattle, and hogs. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. — 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman wants to be fair? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. We had it for two or three years, but the 
gentlemen from the West say, We are willing to go to the 
bat, and we want it now.” 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not yield to the gentleman for a 
speech. The gentleman gaye me his word that at no time 
through this fight would he ever try to load the tax on wheat 
and corn and cattle and livestock before the time it went onto 
cotton. 

That was your word, and that is the way this bill left the 
committee. Just think for a minute! This bill left the com- 
mittee in that condition. I understand you had a meeting 
the other night, to which some of us were not invited, in which 
you yoted by raising hands, and Murphy and Peek and men 
who were not members of the committee voted to put a tax on 
wheat now, and on cattle now, and on hogs now, and defer 
it on cotton for two years. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will. 

Mr. RUBEY. How many meetings has the gentleman had 
himself? 

Mr. TINCHER. I haye never had a meeting in the Agri- 
cultural Committee room and never attended one where lobby- 
ists were called upon to vote by holding up their hands. 

Mr. RUBEY. Has not the gentleman had meetings in the 
Speaker's room or the White House? 

Mr. TINCHER. I have never taken a vote on a bill. I 
want the House to know it. Maybe I am wrong; maybe they 
ought to put a tax on part of it. Maybe that will not appeal 
to the chivalry of southern Congressmen. I speak for the 
greatest wheat growers’ district in the United States, and I 
say not one farmer in that district wants the tax left on wheat. 
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Mr. FULMER. Usually we try to vote to please our constitu- 
ents, and every other Member from Kansas is for the Haugen 
bill except this gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. There is not a Member from Kansas who 
Wil stand on his feet and say that he is in favor of deferring 
the equulization fee on cotton and putting it on wheat now. 
Members from Kansas here will not stand for it. We still 
have Members from Kansas who are for a fair deal. This is not 
a Yair deal, taking $75,000,000 out of the Treasury in this 
wiy, I want to call the attention of gentlemen on that side 
how unfair this proposition is. 

The only excuse given was our people did not want this 
tax now; that we wanted time to educate them. That was 
the excuse, Then the excuse was advaneed here—and I hope 
no self-respecting Congressman on this side subscribed to it— 
then we will put in the $75,000,000 to get your yotes. Do you 
want to levy a tax on my people they do not want and ad- 
vance the time to now? Do you want to take a subsidy out 
of the Federal Treasury for a product? I am proud of the 
fact that no colleague of mine from Kansas has taken that 
position, There are no strings. You seem to know how we 
stand here. Every one who agrees to that has agreed to betray 
the fariners of his district. This is one amendment you gen- 
tlemen will have a chance to yote on a roll call. They do not 
want it. Ralph Snyder in his palmiest days of telegraphing 
efforts did not ask that. He asked to support the bill as it was 
then. I do not like to legislate by dickering, swapping, or 
changing, by having bills reported out of committees and 
amended by the uprising of hands of lobbyists. Is that the 
way we ought to get this bill amended? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, in my judgment a commodity which is not 
left within the protection of the equalization fee is a com- 
modity that is handicapped by this bill. I believe that the 
equalization fee is a protection, not a handicap. I believe the 
equalization fee is no more or less than the creation of a sink- 
ing fund for the protection of the producers of that com- 
modity. I think if there is any mistake being made in this 
bill it is the fact that the cotton people have agreed to postpone 
for two years rather than have it enacted now because the ma- 
chinery would then be in operation. But they say that they 


want to try it out in another way. We have based our findings | 


on the statement that, according to the best testimony before 
the committee, cotton can be handled without a loss. They say 

there is no great danger in handling cotton, that there will be 
loss if you sell the surplus of wheat abroad and sell it at the 
world's price and therefore the wheat producer is going to be 
protected by having wheat put under the equalization fee here; 
wheat is not going to be handicapped, but helped, once under 
the equalization fee. I want to say that this legislation has 
been diseussed for three or four years. The equalization fee 
is the basis of it. It is an essential point around which this 
all revolves, and if you do not have the equalization fee in here, 
that is going to go into effect sooner or later, I do not believe 
the legislation would be worth anything so far as really being 
remedial to the farmers under existing conditions. 

Now they can delay it on cotton; aud I am perfectly will- 
ing that they should delay it on cotton, but I want to see it 
maintained on corn and hogs even if you do not maintain it 
on anything else. I represent the biggest corn-and-hog dis- 
frict in the Middle West. [Applause.] I believe we can 
stabilize the price on corn and I believe we can stabilize the 
price on hogs if you give us this machinery. To say here to 
exempt cotton is to handicap wheat, because if you declare 
an operating period on wheat the bank account is going to be 
kept just as separate as my bank account is kept separately 
from yours. There is absolutely no connection between the 
rommodities so far as financing is concerned. The only ques- 
tion is which one is going to have this protection; and for 
that reason I want to say to you that when you are delaying 
this equalization fee, in my judgment you are not helping the 
producers; you are simply giving them.an opportunity to get 
under this machinery at a later date. 

I do not blame these cotton boys. It was only a short 
time ago when they had in their cotton cooperatives men who 
sgaid this legislation would not be helpful. But, so far as 
I am advised now, the men in the cooperative cotton organiza- 
tions have changed their minds; and I want to say to you if 
conditions continue to decline as it now seems certain they 
will we are going to see a slump on cotton and other commodi- 
ties of from three to five years; and if this slump comes, a 
man who stands up here and opposes the legislation embodied 
in this bill will have to reckon with the voters in his district 
in the time to come. I believe this amendment is helpful and 
sound, and that the greatest protection will come to the com- 
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modity that is put under the equalization fee. That being the 
ease, I do not want the wheat growers to think that the cotton 
growers are putting anything over on the wheat growers. 

Only a few years ago, when wheat was low, the wheat 
farmers were the men who were anxious for legislation of 
this kind. If cotton goes on down to 12 or 14 cents, which I 
believe it would haye done if you had not had good coopera- 
tives in the South marketing cotton for the benefit of the 
cotton producers, you would find that the cotton. growers 
would be more anxious for this as time goes on. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Towa 
has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment to the Fulmer amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Newton] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Newron of Minnesota: 
Page 2, line 12, after the word “thereof” in the Fulmer amend- 
ment, strike out the balance of the line and IInes 13, 14, 15, and 16. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is on page 2 of the printed 
Haugen amendment, the amendment having been offered here 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Newron of Minnesota: Strike from the 
Hangen amendment, after the word “ thereof,” the following language: 
“but no equalization fee shall be pald in respect of cotton prior to the 
expiration of two years from the date of the passage of this act, and 
the equalization fee in respect of cotton shall not exceed at any timo 
the equivalent of $2 per bale.” 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That should read “the Fulmer 
amendment,” because it was offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Now, it seems to me that the argument made by the gentle- 
mau from Towa [Mr. Dickinson] just simply misses the point 
entirely. We are dealing here with a bill pertining to several 
basic commodities. The bill as it was presented to the House 
provided ua subsidy which was to be available to all the com- 
modities. It did not discriminate as between the commodities, 
but in the amendment that has been presented here .by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Former] we find one 
commodity (cotton) is to receive a subsidy of $75,000,000 while 
the others receive nothing. As to these chers the equaliza- 
tion fund, instead of being furnished out of the Government 
Treasury, must be furnished by the producers themselves; so 
that this“ sinking fund“ for two years as to cotton, which the 
gentleman from Iowa talks about, will be furnished out of 
the Public Treasury, but the sinking fund for the other com- 
modities will be furnished out of the pockets of the producers 
and the growers of the products. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. ‘That process is all set ont by 
Secretary Jardine, where he thinks there will be no loss in 
cotton, but a loss in wheat. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, there was no more unfair 
statement made on the floor of this House than where it was 
said that Secretary Jardine stated there would be no loan 
without loss. He said he was not in favor of this kind of a 
fund, and that this kind of a fund would be exhausted; and 
Secretary Jardine has been misquoted thre» or four times by 
the gentleman from Iowa, and I told him so, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. There is absolutely no difference 
in the administration of this fund, whether it is an advance 
or a loan. There is no more reason why the board should 
squander it in one case than in the other. 

Mr. NEWTON or Minnesota. But nevertheless here we are 
proposing to pay $75,000,000 out of the Treasury to form an 
equalization fund for one commodity (cotton) and denying it 
to wheat, corn, and the others. That is not fair. Neither is it 
the way this House should legislate. 

Now, why are we legislating in that way? The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL], whom we all love, in his able 
speech in favor of the bill stated to the House the other day 
very frankly that this subsidy for cotton was put in the bill 
for the purpose of getting votes and nothing else. Gentlemen, 
I am opposed to this Fulmer amendment. If you are going to 
repeal the subsidy as to these other commodities, you should do 
so on cotton and adopt the amendment I have offered, which will 
put the equalization fee on cotton just the same as it is on the 
other commodities, and will avoid taking money out of the 
Treasury for cotton and denying it to the other commoiities, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 


I offer an 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Suppose we adopted your amendment. 
Then you would oppose the bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will say this to the gentle- 
man: If the gentleman will adopt not only this amendment 
but some other amendments I have in mind then I might get 
to a point where I might support the bill. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. The gentleman says he might? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But I am not going to take 
other people’s amendments until I know what they are about. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, I yield. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, What the gentleman means to 
say, I think, is that if we will permit him, by amendments, to 
emasculate this bill so it does not represent what the bill pur- 
ports to be, then he will support it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman from Okla- 
homa means that I want to emasculate certain features of the 
bill, I will say yes for I want to eliminate all the subsidy fea- 
tures, whether the amount is $375,000,000 or any other sum. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But the gentleman said he opposed the 
Fulmer amendment and that is the one which takes out three- 
fourths of the so-called subsidy. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am trying to perfect the Ful- 
mer amendment, and if you will vote for my amendment, and it 
is adopted, then I will vote for the Fulmer amendment. That 
is a fair proposition, but the gentleman will not take me up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. HUDSON. 
word. 

Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I want to 
yote for the Haugen bill [applause] because I believe it is an 
experiment in the basic industry of this country and one which 
will put agriculture on a firm basis, but I do not believe there 
is any sectionalism in this basic industry, and I trust that 
gentlemen on the other side of the aisle will yield to this amend- 
ment and come in equal with every other agricultural com- 
modity on this equalization fee. If that can not be done, then 
I can not vote for the bill. I can not consent to recognize 
sections in this great industry, and I am speaking as one who 
is in favor of the bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this section and ail amendments 
thereto close in 80 minutes. For the information of the Chair, 
the Chair would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa how he 
expects the time to be divided. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Ten minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska; two minutes to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
SUMMERS]; five minutes to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hare]; five minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Forr]; five minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. PEERY]; and three minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no Objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, as we have been proceeding in the con- 
sideration of this proposed legislation I have been interested 
and amused from time to time to see certain gentlemen take 
the floor and plead for “ fair play,” and saying, “Let us be 
square,” “ Let us be fair,” and“ Let us be perfectly frank about 
this matter.” Now, there have been those on both sides of the 
House who have sought to convey wrong impressions to the 
Members of this House to the effect that there is something 
underhanded, that there is something mysterious, and that there 
is something crooked about the procedure here. Gentlemen, we 
labored on this bill for seven weeks in committee. We were 
ready to report out the Haugen bill when all of a sudden the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] announced that he was 
about to introduce a bill. He introduced that bill just at the 
close of the hearings of the Committee on Agriculture, and 
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either directly or indirectly the impression was giyen out that 
the Tincher bill was the administration bill. 

When it came to a division of the time here, things were so 
manipulated—I do not say purposely, but it turned out in that 
way—that one-sixth of the debate was in favor of the Haugen 
bill and fiye-sixths against it, The gentlemen who had oppos- 
ing bills directed the guns of themselves and their friends 
against the Haugen bill, and my distinguished colleague from 
Kansas [Mr. TincHuer], who in the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
volume 65, part 9, pages 9019 to 9453, in debate covering over 
400 pages, day by day, on almost every page, arose here and 
fought side by side with our chairman in favor of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

Now, when many of the features of that bill that were objec- 
tionable at that time have been eliminated, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Ratney] has shown, yet the gentleman from 
Kansas comes in and constantly fights this bill by every means, 
fair or foul. There is a great deal more reason for the gentle- 
man from IIlinois [Mr. Ratney], who stated his reasons for 
opposing the Haugen bill in the Sixty-eighth Congress und now 
favors this bill—there is far greater reason for the position the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarney] takes now than for the 
position that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincuen] takes. 
The gentleman from Illinois fs entirely consistent, while the 
gentleman from Kansas is entirely inconsistent. The gentle- 
man from Kansas, whenever he gets up here, says, Let us 
have fair play.” A little while ago the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] arose and held up a number of telegrams 
which he had in his hand, and said his constituents down in 
Texas had sent them to him “collect.” Well, the gentleman 
ought to educate them better than that. I have never received 
a telegram “collect” from one of my constituents in the seven 
years I have been here. Then the gentleman from Kansas 
gets up and by some innuendo attempts to incriminate the repre- 
sentatives of the farm organizations in Washington for haying 
these telegrams sent here collect, and they call these honorable 
and respectable gentlemen lobbyists. These men had nothing to 
do with the Texas telegrams. I say to you that Chester Gray, 
who is the secretary of the Farm Bureau Federation of this 
Nation, has a right to communicate with the people of this 
country and these people have a right to petition the Congress 
of the United States. [Applause.] When a man is the elected 
representative of a farm organization, to call on this floor such 
a man a lobbyist, when he is here petitioning for farm-relief 
legislation, is wrong. It is inexcusable. It ought not to be 
done. 

Oh, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Trncuer] wants to be 
absolutely fair! The other day he got up on this floor and, 
after calling attention to the fact that a little farm paper out 
in Illinois had said that the Tincher bill was not pleasing to his 
olfactory nerves, the gentleman from Kansas got up and 
almost cried on the floor here, and I thought he would perhaps 
go into hysterics or have apoplexy. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] then 
got up and assured the weeping gentleman from Kansas that 
he had the respect of every Member of the House, and imme- 
diately thereafter the gentleman was cheered—he actually 
smiled—and haying the right of immunity on this floor the 
gentleman immediately attacked a man from Minnesota, Frank 
Murphy, legislative representative of the Committee of Twenty- 
two, and said he was connected with a grain-export corpora- 
tion being formed up at Wheaton, Minn. The gentleman did 
not present any evidence except that his name was included 
among others. I found out afterwards that Frank Murphy has 
not a dollar invested in that organization and never did have. 
He was employed with others as an attorney to help them work 
out their plan of organization. Then, the next day, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas got up on the floor here and referred to 
the matter again and said, “I made the charge and I substan- 
tiated it yesterday.” That was as far as he got. There is no 
squarer gentleman in Congress or out of Congress than Frank 
Murphy, and with this statement I am sure every Repre- 
sentative from Minnesota will agree. Then the distinguished 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tirson], our floor leader, ad- 
mitted a few days afterwards that he was convinced—I am not 
using his exact language but his thought—there was something 
rather wrong about this proposition. 

Now, the gentleman wants to be fair. That is what he says 
right along, “Let us be fair.” This distinguished gentleman 
from Kansas, who spoke just as earnestly for the McNary- 
Haugen bill two years ago as he is now speaking against it 
after its objectionable features have been eliminated—this dis- 
tinguished gentleman who very modestly let us know that he 
is the administration leader and that his is the administra- 
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tion bill—this modest, retiring gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
'ToxcuER], who told us reluctantly the other day on the floor of 
the House that he wrote the agricultural portion of the mes- 
sage of the late President Harding when he presented his mes- 
saze to the Sixty-seventh Congress—this modest gentleman 
who admits he was called to the White House for four days 
to ent meals there and to help the President get his message 
ready—it is a pity that the immortal Harding is not here to 
defend himself—also comes in now and makes it known that 
he is the administration leader and that the President is for 
the Tincher bill. Well, I do not know about that, but I had 
about a 20-minute conference with President Coolidge yester- 
day, and I say to you that no man in this House respects and 
Joyes President Coolidge more than I do. 

I believe he is the nearest type to Abraliam Lincoln of any 
man who has been in the White House since the days of Lin- 
coin. [Applause.] I went to the White House with the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-two, as did 10 other gentlemen of this House, 
over six weeks igo, and we spent half an hour with the President, 
und after hearing the story of agriculture he said: “I know 
the condition. I am sympathetic. It is a real problem, but,” 
he said, “the place for you to present this important question 
is to the legislative branch of the Government, and I will be 
sympathetic all the way through.” The Committee of Twenty- 
two and others came and presented their views to the legislative 
branch of the Government, and then at the last minute comes the 
gentleman from Kansas and says, “ Here is the administration 
bill,” and since that time the gentleman from Kausas, entering 
into an “unholy alliance” with the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Aswett], assisted by their good man Friday,“ the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort], have opposed effective 
farm legislation constantly and persistently. 

In my conference with President Coolidge yesterday, so far as 
T could ascertain, his views are the same now as they were 
when he expressed his great interest In the farm problems to 
the Committee of Twenty-two more than seven weeks ago. The 
President did not give me the impression that he was for any one 
bill in Congress as opposed to others, and he is still entertain- 
ing the hope that Congress will pass a constructive, effective 
farm-relicf measure at this session of Congress. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TincHEer], who voluntarily 
sings his swan song at the close of the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
may be the administration spokesman on Capitol Hill, but for 
one I do not believe it. I believe that President Coolidge has 
a mind of his own, and the personal conferences I have had 
with him from time to time on various subjects, together with 
my observation of the splendid manner in which he has per- 
formed his official, executive duties, lead me to believe that 
nie is abundantly able to speak for himself. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The amendment I have would really come at the conclusion 
of the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Fulurnl. I doubt if my amendment be now in order until 
the amendment of Mr. Furmer is disposed of. My purpose 
was to offer it after the disposition of that amendment, I ask 
that my amendment be reported for information, and I will 
discuss it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read for infor- 
mation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the Fulmer amendment add the following: “And 
provided further, That no equalization fee or charge shall ever be 
collected upon any basic agricultural commodity while owned by the 
original producer, nor upon the sale thereof by the original producer 
direct to consumers or to any person, firm, or corporation which buys 
basic agricultural commodity for the purpose of and sells same di- 
rectly to actual consumers, regardless of whether such sale is made 
before or after processing.” 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my pro- 
posal is made clear by the reading of the amendment. The 
bill may cover a part of my amendment. But I want to put 
in the bill a provision that so long as the producer retains his 
Product there can be no charge of an equalization fee on that 
product. In other words, there should be no equalization fee 
charged at the gin on cotton provided the farmer keeps it and 
stores it and retains the ownership of it. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. This bill takes care of the cotton equaliza- 
tion fee until he sells it. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes; but my amendment goes further 
and provides that where the farmer sells his pork or his beef 
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to his neighbor in the little town where he lives there shall 
be no equalization fee charged for the selling of that to the 
consumer, It also provides that if the farmer brings into 
market his hog or beef and sells the product to the butcher 
shop or market no equalization fee can be charged on that 
Sale. In other words, if my amendment is adopted, there cai 
be no equalization fee charged except where the product is 
sold in wholesale or in interstate commerce. I shall ask for 4 
yote on my amendment at the proper time. 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. The bill later on provides for the collection of 
the equalization fee from the producer and giving him a re- 
ceipt. If the gentleman's amendment is adopted, that pro- 
vision would have to come out, would it not? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I do not see why it should. 

Mr. FORT. It provides that the collection is to be from 
the producer, 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes; where the ‘equalization fee is 
charged, but if no fee is charged there would be no receipt 
giyen and that part of the bill would not apply. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, on last Fri- 
day the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] declined to 
yield to me, and a little later made reference to a “deal” 
that had been proposed. Because of the peculiar emphasis 
that he placed upon his words when he declined to yield to me 
many Members thought that he referred to me as the author 
of that proposition. I simply rise to keep the record straight — 
and to say that I have made no proposition to the gentleman 
from Kansas nor to anyone élse in the nature of a “deal” con- 
cerning this legislation. I am very anxious to see proper leg- 
islation enacted in behalf of the farmers, and I am doing all 
I can in studying the bill and helping some others who are 
not so familiar with farm conditions to understand our condi- 
tions and the necessities of the legislation, but I am hoping at 
all times to act In perfect good faith with honorable methods 
toward my colleagues, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. There may be some confusion as to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota and the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina, and 
unless there Is some Member who wishes to oppose the New- 
ton amendment the Chair will put the question. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. I ask unanimous consent that 
my amendment may be again reported, 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported. 

The Clerk again read the amendment offered by Mr. NEw- 
TON of Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
strike out the words indicated. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Newron of Minnesota and Mr. Forr) there were—ayes 32, 
noes 55. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD] to offer his amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk again reported the Lankford amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr, Hare: Page 2, line 16, of the Haugen amendment, 
after the word “ bale,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and add 
the following: “and that no such fee shall be levied by the board 
until further and affirmative action by Congress.” 


Mr. HARE rose. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. 
man yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
ing that amendment seriously? 

Mr. HARE. Yes; and I shall be glad to let the gentleman 
be his own judge when I get through with my remarks. I 
think the gentleman himself has just said on the floor that he 
did not anticipate any loss on cotton, and, as a matter of fact, 
he endeavored to assure me and others that there would be no 
loss on cotton. Taking the gentleman's statement to be true 
and I am willing to accept it, because I think he is right—I 
therefore sce no reason why we should levy a tax on cotton. 
[Applause.] For that reason I have submitted this amend- 
ment. I can give one additional reason, and that is this: If 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Is the gentleman really present- 
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we are to have an operating period of two years before the fee 
is levied and collected, we ought to be able to know in that 
time whether or not it can be successfully operated; and if it 
can be, and the fee is not to be levied, then it ought to be left 
to this Congress to say so. We should not be ealled upon now 
to levy a fee two years In advance, when in the meantime there 
will be two sessions of Congress to sit and convene, either of 
which could take care of the situation. 

Mr. FULMER. Does not the gentleman believe that if it is 
not successful the farmer will refuse to ask for the fee to go on? 

Mr. HARE. I do, but I do not want him to be laboring 
under an hallucination for two years, and haying me say to 
him, “I levied a fee on cotton, but I do not know whether 
it is going to be collected or not.” I want to be able to say 
that the cotton farmer will not be called upon to pay for the 
experiment, because he is broke now on account of experi- 
menting with other men's ideas. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Would the gentleman be will- 
ing to accept an amendment to his amendment—that at the 
end of two years the $75,000,000 subsidy, or what Is left of it, 
should be turned back into the Treasury? 

Mr. HARE. Let me say this about the subsidy. Personally, 
I do not believe this is a subsidy, even though some good gen- 
tlemen have said it is. 

In or thereabout 1862 we established land- -grant colleges in 
this country in order to develop agriculture. About two years 
later we provided for the establishment of experiment stations 
to develop agriculture. In 1912 we established the extension 
department and put 2,000 county agents in the counties of 
this country to go out and teach the farmers to grow two 
blades of grass where one grew before, but there is where we 
stopped. As I understand it the purpose of this bill is to make 
an appropriation to give to the farmers from the West and 
the South an opportunity to demonstrate whether or not they 
are able to regulate production and control the marketing 
of their products. It is nothing more than an investment 
similar to that which we have been making for 50 or 75 years 
in making appropriations to land-grant colleges and experi- 
ment stations, and we have not been asking them to return 
any money. It is not a subsidy. It is an investment to pro- 
mote further production by evolving and developing a more 
successful method of marketing and distribution of our lead- 
ing agricultural crops and commodities. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. HARD. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Would the gentleman be kind enough to 
pivo us an illustration of what a subsidy to the farmers would 

e? 

Mr. HARE. A subsidy would be a gratuity, something that 
the Government expected to get nothing whatever out of. 

Mr. DENISON. What is the Government going to get back 
out of this? 

Mr. HARE. It is going to get increased production, an in- 
creased income for its people, who, by reason of increased 
prosperity and increased incomes would pay to the Government 
increased taxes. There is where the Government would get 
its money back. 

Mr. DENISON. But all those go back to the people and not 
to the Government. 

Mr. HARE. It would come back to the Government in the 
way of income tax. Furthermore, the farmer would then be 
able to buy cotton goods, shoes, clothing, automobiles, and many 
other things from the manufacturer, who should send a little 
of his income to the Treasury, and it would not be a subsidy. 
It is simply nothing but an investment, giving the farmers an 
opportunity to prove that they can regulate production and 
control the marketing of their cotton and their wheat and 
their other products. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the gentleman’s amendment 
provide that the equalization fee shall not apply on cotton at 
any time until Congress takes further and affirmative action? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. Make it so that Congress will have to 
take further and affirmative action before it is collected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hare) there were—ayes 21, noes 65. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I have offered an amendment 
which the Clerk has on his desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Fort to the Fulmer amendment: After the word 
“act” in the Fulmer amendment strike out the following language: 
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“And the equalization fee in respect to cotton shall not exceed, at 
any time, the equivalent of $2 per bale,” 


Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, if this bill has any justification 
as government policy, it is that it is establishing the principle 
of an equalization fee to be levied from time to time by a 
board as the needs of the occasion require, of thus making the 
producer pay his share of losses. The proponents of the bill, 
believing in that policy, are asking this House to delegate to 
a board the normal legislative functions of the House in the 
fixation of the amount that the charge should be on all com- 
motlitles except cotton. They are placing in the hands of the 
board in regard to wheat or swine or any other product of 
agriculture the sole and unlimited power to make the charge 
as low or as high as the emergency makes the board think 
wise. But when they come to cotton, they are applying first 
the $75,000,000 fund for two years. On the largest two crops 
of cotton ever raised in this country $75,000,000 is about $2.50 
a bale. On the largest two crops ever raised consecutively in 
this country, $75,000,000 is nearly $3 per bale, They have 
provided in this bill and specified that the advances made out 
vf the equalization fund and still unpaid at the end of two 
years, eyen though the cotton still be on hand, shall not be 
returned to the United States Treasury. They have provided 
in this bill that under no circumstances shall the Government 
get 1 cent of interest even though the operations in cotton 
produce a profit to the cotton associations. 

Now, they come to us and ask us to continue the equaliza- 
tion fund out of the Treasury of the United States at 275,000,000 
and provide that under no circumstances, whether we make 
money or whether we lose money, can we place the equaliza- 
tion fee at over $2 a bale not even if the operations in any year 

at $2 cause a loss to the Treasury of the United States. Under 
the. operations of this bill with the Fulmer amendment in, the 
Government has to take that loss and not raise the equaliza- 
tion fee above the $2 maximum limit the following year to 
get its money back. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. 

Mr. FORT. I will. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Merely for information, I want to get 
a little light on this question raised by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Dickinson]. The gentleman is supporting the 
Tincher bill, and I want to know what is the difference in 
loaning to a cooperative association unsecured—— 

Mr. FORT. And an adyance—— 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. An unsecured loan by the Government. 

Mr. FORT. And an advance. This bill proposes an advance 
to be used for the purchase of cotton. As this bill now reads, 
unless the cotton has been sold prior to two years from the 
date of the passage of this act, that advance will never be 
returned to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. How does that differ 

Mr. FORT. But in the case of the Tincher bill when the 
cotton is sold if the loan has been against cotton, or if the 
loan has been unsecured—unsecured in the technical legal 
sense of lacking security of the type recognized in banking 
circles—notwithstanding which it would really have security in 
that it has been made to provide the margins over bank loans— 
as is the purpose of the Tincher bill, it would be returned to 
the Treasury. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Forr) there were—ayes 31, 
noes 68. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, PEERY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PEERY: Page 15, line 2, after the comma 
following the word “commodity” insert the following: “the price 
paid therefor, the cost of processing the same, and the price received 
for the products processed therefrom, and to exhibit to the board or to 
any authorized agent of the board at all reasonable times, for the 
purpose of examination and the right to copy the same, his books 
of account covering all operations in said commodity and prod- 
ucts processed therefrom, and also to report“ 


Mr. PEERY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the paragraph that I have offered this amendment to will read 
as follows with the language added that I seek to add. I will 
go back a paragraph, so that we can get the connection: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


1926 


The board may by regulation require any person engaged in processing 
or in the purchasing of a basic agricultural commodity— 

(1) To file returns under oath and report, in respect of his processing 
or purchasing of such commodity, the price paid therefor, the cost of 
processing the same, and the price received for the product processed 
therefrom, and exhibit to the board or any authorized agent of the 
board at all reasonable times, for the purpose of examination and the 
right to copy the same, his books of account covering all operations 
in sald commodity and products processed therefrom, and also to report 
the amount of equalization fees payable thercon, and such other facts 
as may be necessary for the payment or collection of the equalization fees. 


This amendment, Mr. Chairman, in short, simply authorizes 
this board in its contract with the persons who process the 
basic agricultural commodity to give fuller returns as to the 
cost of processing the commodity and the price paid therefor, 
the price received for the same, and to exhibit their books of 
account, 

In other words, this amendment puts into the bill substan- 
tially the language contained in the packer control and stock- 
yards act. The fact is known to many of you that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under this clause in the packer control and 
stockyards act demanded the exhibit on the part of Swift & Co. 
of their books of accounts. . They refused that request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture ond the Secretary went into a court 
on a mandamus proceeding to compel the production of its 
books, The lower court decided that they should produce their 
books for examination, and that case is now pending in the 
court of appeals of the district embracing Chicago. 

Since they have refused to produce their books, I am per- 
suaded it would be a good provision to insert in this bill, We 
all know that one of the problems that confront us to-day is 
the great spread between the price paid to the producer and 
the cost to the consumer. 

I understand that Mr. Hoover says that the spread on the 
distribution of meat products is greater than on any other 
commodity. We want to get at the facts. If beef is costing 
the consumer more than it should cost, we must know who is 
getting it. If the packer is getting more than his share, let us 
ascertain the facts. 5 

I hope this amendment will be looked upon in the same way 
as the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Jones}. I think this will improve the bill which we have 
under consideration, so that if it becomes a law it will give to 
us the means of getting the facts which we are entitled to 
have and which the producers are entitled to have. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERRY. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Does the gentleman believe 
his provision is necessary in addition to the auditing provisions 
on page 19 of the bill? 

Mr, PEERY. I am frank to say that I did not know there 
was a provision in the bill to cover that. If the language on 
page 19 will accomplish that object, well and good. However, 
I do not think the provision contained on page 19 is broad 
enough. It should go further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. PEERY. Mr. Chairman, I call for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 22, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
FULMER]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. TINCHER. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 89, noes 36. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EQUALIZATION FUND 

Suc. 12. (a) In accordance with regulations prescribed by the board, 
there shall be established an equalization fund for each basic agricul- 
tural commodity, into which the advances from the revolving fund, the 
equalization fees, and the profits In connection with operations therein 
or in its food products shall be deposited. 

(b) The board, in order promptly to make the advances agreed to be 
made and to provide for the prompt payment of the losses agreed to be 
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paid and the salaries and expenses of experts, may advance to the 
equalization fund for any basic agricultural commodity, out of the re- 
volving fund hereinafter established, such amounts as may be neces- 
sary, except that (1) the aggregate amounts advanced to the equaliza- 
tion fund for cotton and remaining unpaid shall not excced at any one 
time the sum of $100,000,000, and (2) the aggregate amounts advanced 
to the equalization funds for basie agricultural commodities other than 
cotton and remaining unpaid shall not exceed at any one time the sum 
of $250,000,000. The amounts collected as equalization fees shall not 
be avallable for the repayment of any advance to any equalization fund 
made prior to the expiration of two years from the date of the passage 
of this act. 

(c) There shall be disbursed from the equalization fund the ‘amounts 
agreed to be repaid by the beard for losses, costs, and charges in re- 
spect of the operations in the basic agricultural commodity or its food 
products, and the salaries and expenses of such experts as the board 
determines should be payable from such fund. ‘There shall be repaid 
from such equalization fund any amounts advanced in respect of the 
basic agricultural commodity, from the revolving fund hereinafter 
established, and remaining unpaid, together with interest on such 
amounts at the rate of 414 per cent per annum, 

(4) When the smount in the equalization fund for a basie agricul- 
tural commodity is, in the opinion of the board, in excess of the amount 
adequate to carry out the requirements of this act in respect of such 
commodity and its food products, and the collection of further equali- 
zation fees thereon is likely to maintain an excess, the board may 
retire in their serial order as many as practicable of the outstanding 
receipts evidencing a participating interest in such fund. Such retire- 
ment shall be had by the payment to the holders of such receipts of 
their distributive share of such excess as determined by the board. 
The amount of the distributive share payable in respect of any such 
receipt shall be an amount bearing the same ratio to the face value 
of such receipt as the value of the assets of the board in or attributable 
to the fund bear to the aggregate face value of the outstanding re- 
celpts evidencing a participating interest In such fund, as determined 
by the board. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Haucen: Page 16, Hne 6, after the word 
losses,“ insert a comma and the words “cost and charges.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Jowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAUGEN: Page 16, line 21, strike out the 
word “ repaid” and insert In lieu thereof the word“ paid.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, F 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Marks, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H, R. 11603 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—-ALLOTMENT OF LANDS OF THE CROW TRIBE 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr, Speaker, I present a conference report 
on H. R. 8185 for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8185) to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act 
approved June 4, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for the allotment 
of lands of the Crow Tribe for the distribution of tribal funds, and for 
other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found ‘truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

S. 1729. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Norway on account of the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian bark Janna as a result of a 
collision between it and the U. S. S. Westicood; 
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S. 1731. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Sweden on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Swedish steamship Olivia as a result of a 
collision between it and the U. S. S. Lake Saint Clair; 

S. 1732. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Norway on account of the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian steamship John Blumer as a 
result of a collision between it and a barge in tow of the U. S. 
Army tug Britannia; 

S. 1733. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Denmark on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Danish steamship Masnedsund as the result 
of collisions between it and the U. S. S. Siboney and the U. 8. 
Army tug No. 21, at St. Nazaire, France; 

S. 2606. An act to prohibit offerlng for sale as Federal farm- 
loan bonds any securities not issued under the terms of the 
farm loan act, to limit the use of the words “ Federal,” “ United 
States,” or “reserve,” or a combination of such words, to pro- 
hibit false advertising, and for other purposes; 

S. 3958. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal of 
certain lands adjoining the Makah Indian Reservation, in 
Washington, for the use and occupancy of the Mukah and 
Quileute Indians; 

S. 2822. An act authorizing Rear Admiral Edwin A. Ander- 
son, United States Navy, retired, to accept the silver service 
tendered by the Government of Panama; 

S. 3560. An act to authorize the granting of leave to ex- 
service men and women to attend the annual convention of the 
American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927; and 

S. 3768. An act granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of dam or dams in Neches River, Tex. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR 
HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Comniittee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

II. R. 2333. An act for the relief of Katherine Rorison ; 

H. R. 7093. An act granting the consent of Congress to O. Em- 
merson Smith, F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, H. W. West, C. M. 
Jordan, and G. Hubard Massey to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the southern branch of the Elizabeth 
River, at or near the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the 
county of Norfolk, in the State of Virginia; 

II. R. 7554. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 10090. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Alfred L. MeCawley to construct, maintain, and operate bridges 
across the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers at Alton, III., on 
oe Mississippi, and at or near Bellefontaine, on the Missouri 
River ; 

H. I}. 10733. An act to make additions to the Absaroka and 
Gallatin National Forests, and the Yellowstone National Park, 
and to improve and extend the winter-feed facilities of the elk, 
antelope, and other game animals of Yellowstone National Park 
and adjacent land, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 226. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
lend 350 cots, 350 bed sacks, and 700 blankets for the use of 
the National Custer Memorial Association, at Crow Agency, 
Mont., at the semicentennial of the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn, June 24, 25, and 26, 1926. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—SANTA YSABEL INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on H. R. 8186 for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8186) to authorize the Secretary of the Interlor to 
purchase certain lands in California to be added to the Santa Ysabel 
Indian Reservation, and authorizing an appropriation of funds therefor. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

BACHMANN, for one week, on account of illness. 
THE PROTECTION AGRICULTURE NEEDS 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a short article 
prepared. by Virgil L. MacGregor, of Crookston, Minn., upon 
questions inyolved in agricultural legislation, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing an article on the subject of agriculture, Is there ob- 
jection? 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving tho 
right to object, gentlemen upon your side have been objecting 
to things of that sort. Does not the gentleman think Congress 
is doing pretty well on that subject? Has the gentleman con- 
sulted with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brac], who usually | 
makes objection to these requests? I am not the protector 
of the Recorp and am not trying to protect it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. May I say to the gentleman that this 
article is strictly in point upon questions that are being con- 
sidered by the House at this time. It is written by a gentle- 
man who has been a student of the question of agriculture 
for a number of years. He has taken a leading part in public 
discussions upon these questions out in the Northwest and it 
is for that reason I feel he is entitled to the courtesy of having 
this very short article printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and I think it would be of considerable value to the Members 
in the discussion that is before us now. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have never 
assumed to be the protector of the Recorp and I am not going 
to assume that rôle now. I have a desk full of matter that 
might be quite valuable in that regard from gentlemen who 
themselves claim they are experts on this proposition. I do 
not object, but I submit the question of taste to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

The SPHAKNHR. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 

Tun PROTECTION AGRICULTURE NEEDS 
By Virgil L. MacGregor, Crookston, Minn, 

The motto of a certain service club is “ We build.” That which we 
build we should protect. Anyone living in the agricultural Central 
West, Northwest, or Southwest since the war has had dally brought 
home to him in his purchases the demonstrated adyantage protection 
furnishes through our tariff for our built-up manufacturing industries, 
and he is pleased that certain farm products, such as flax, wool, sugar, 
butter, etc., are similarly protected. 

An analysis of the higher price received by the farmer on such of 
his products as are protected by the tariff reveals that the protection 
brings him a total additional sum of around $125,000,000. Analyzing 
further we find that the additlonal sum paid by the farmer for agri- 
cultural products of other countries totals $95,000,000. Thus his gain 
is $30,000,000, or $1 for each man, woman, and child connected with 
agriculture, A still further analysis reveals that because of the tarif 
the farmer pays $150,000,000 extra on manufactured steel products 
alone, or the equivalent of $5 for each man, woman, and child. The 
extra cost to the farmer on other manufactured goods which he pur- 
chases will total even more, So under the present tarif the farmer 
makes a net gain of $1 on the higher price for agricultural products 
and pays ten times that to maintain the higher-than-world price on 
manufactured goods which he buys, 

Such disparity would not of itself be the serlous matter it has been 
since the war if the depression of Europe had not found a yulnerable 
point or means of attack through our export products. That depres- 
sion would at once disappear if our statesmen would devise a way to 
protect our home market price on the agricultural products which are 
now in our export class. 

Let us examine the result of our vulnerable exposure as revealed by 
our Government reports. We will take the five pre-war years, 1909 
to 1914, inclusive, ns compared with the four postwar years, 1921 to 
1924, inclusive (1925 not being available In full as yet): 

The average farm price for beef for the four postwar years fs given 
ns $5.5444 per 100 pounds, which sum had a 65% per cent purchasing 
power in needed nonagricultural products as compared with the pre- 
war years, This has meant an annual loss of $643,000,000. 

Wheat averaged $1.05, or a relative purchasing power of 73 per cent. 
This meant a loss each year of $325,000,000, 

Corn averaged 80 cents, or a relative purchasing power of 6744 per 
cent. This meant a loss each year of $900,000,000. 

Pork averaged 8½ cents per pound, or a relative purchasing power 
of 64 per cent. This meant a loss each year of $450,000,000, 

The cause for such stupendous losses is the mere fact that we ex- 
port a small surplus, 

We have bullt up the farms of the Central West, Northwest, and 
South for the production of products in the export class, such as wheat, 
corn, beef, pork, cotton, tobacco, etc., and we have also built up our 
farms for the production of products in the Import class, such as but- 
ter, wool, flax, sugar, etc. It is the surplus in the export class which 
must go to the Liverpool market, and there it finds itself in competi- 
tion with the India wheat and cotton, the Argentina meat and grain, 
and it also finds itself affected by the after-war ability of the European 
to buy. 
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Through our present tariff we say to the outside world that our home 
market for all our manufactured goods and for agricultural products 
of the import class shall have a certain higher level of price than pre- 
valls in the outside world market, and we have demonstrated our 
ability to maintain such higher level by the protection of our tariff 
wall. But mark you, we do not say this with such of the products 
of our farmers as may be in the export class. 

However, the world “do move,“ and we have been inspecting that 
century-old tarif wall and have discovered, much to the surprise of 
many, that the wall is built with gates at our ports, which gates are 
hung on hinges which open out but not in. Any product desiring to 
come in must climb to the top, and to that extent the wall is as it 
should be, but the gates swing out without hindrance to any product 
pushing out. 

Those gates must be sealed up, so that our walls will be intact. 
That repair is as simple as we would expect it to be, viz: By our import 
tariff we take from the foreign producer nearly all of the higher price 
he recelyes in our market. By a converse application of the tariff 
we should take from our home producer a small sum on each unit of 
a certain product as marketed so as to cover the drop of the surplus 
part over the repaired wall to the lower outside world price. 

If Congress wishes its present 42-cent import tarit on wheat to 
maintain a 42-cent higher than world price within our borders, it may 
make that protection effective by empowering the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to determine, say, July 10 each year, the approximate produc- 
tion, If it finds the surplus to be one-sixth of the production, then 
one-sixth of 42 cents, or 7 cents, will be the sum to collect by the in- 
ternal revenue offices from the mills, elevators, etc., on each bushel of 
wheat as purchased direct from the producer, 

That bushel (unit) should then be forgotten, except to have the 42- 
cent protection sum ready by the port revenue office to pay to the 
last man who certifies it out to an exporter, whether in original or 
manufactured form, and thus it will enable that man to sell in com- 
petition with the Canadian, Argentina, or India product, 

If the 7 cents (or 744 cents) should prove to be a little more than 
required, any extra may be held in the respective account for adjust- 
ment the following season, and thus avold any participation certificate 
or other device for refund of excess. 

A stated protection on exports as well as imports should be as 
nearly stable as possible, but both subject to adjustment by the Tariff 
Commission when advisable. The tariff on hard and on soft wheat, as 
well as on meats and other affected agricultural products, should, of 
course, be increased to prevent any influx, 

Our present tarif on imports functions wholly at our border and yet 
protects our home market level of price throughout the Interior. Pro- 
tection to our home market level of price on products of the export 
class should also function wholly at our border, except for the small 
collection requirement through the internal revenue offices, 

We should avoid any unnecessary or extensive agricultural board and 
resulting army of employees. We should likewise avoid all interference 
with market speculation and hedging, and thus leave the market en- 
tlrely free to rise and fall daily with the world market, and the pro- 
tection amount on export products will automatically be maintained 
each day above it, just as now with the import product flax. 

With the exportable surplus handicap removed, cooperatives may 
then function with far more assurances of success, as their endeavors 
would be centered principally on the United States market. 

The same converse application of the tariff should be available to 
protect such products as butter and flax, which are now in the import 
class, but which may soon be increased to become an export. 

The endeavor is general to increase our dairy herds. Must the capital 
so Invested be Hable to a knockout overnight should we awake some 
morning to learn that our production was 1 per cent in excess of our 
home market demand. That 1 per cent would push the gate open, and 
the usefulness of our 12 cents per pound tariff wall on butter would 
be destroyed. 

If our production of flax in 1926 is, say, 80,000,000 bushels and the 
demand is 82,000,000 bushels, our home market level of price will be 
maintained daily at a 40-cent (present tariff) level above the world 
price, whereas a production of 34,000,000 bushels against a demand of 
82,000,000 bushels will drop the price of the whole 84,000,000 bushels 
to the lower world price. If a law providing for a converse application 
of the tariff could be available, a 2½ ent surplus or equalization fee 
collected on each bushel marketed would still leave the producer a net 
price of 3744 cents above the world price. 

It is this principle which was back of the McNary-Haugen bill and 
the present Haugen bill. The principle will, of course, be effective if 
60 per cent of a certain product is an exportable surplus. In fact, if 
one-third is a surplus, it would be of small benefit. The larger the 
equalization fee, however, the more effective it will naturally be in re- 
ducing production, as what more direct realization can be brought to 
the producer to have him turn gradually to nonfee or small-fee products. 

Has it not been tantalizing to agricultural people since the war to 
read our Government reports and yet have no statesman come forward 
with an acceptable plan to correct such an acknowledged injustice as 
the reports reveal, If thls reversal of the tariff principle had been 
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in force during the past five years, would we have had even a small 
part of the over 1,000 bank fallures, tens of thousands of farm failures, 
and such depression affecting just that part of the agricultural section 
which produced products in the export class? 

Brother producer of the East, take your business assoclate to one 
side for a heart-to-heart talk. After 10 minutes he will take your 
hand with a “Shake, old boy. I have thought it was some price. 
fixing scheme, Gee, that protection principle is our protection prin- 
ciple. I can sce where the returned purchasing power of the agricu!- 
tural West will double my sales.” 

Our Government reports belie our statesmanship when they admit 
that a large part of the built-up capital of the farms has been and still 
is being wiped out. Are we doing our part in protecting that which 
“we bulld“ ? 

[Notr.—The proposal by the author of the above article was the first 
step taken in the Northwest to solye the agricultural problem by the 
producer himself paying the protection through a surplus or equaliza- 
tion fee. This principle voiced itself in the committee chosen at the 
Fargo, N. Dak., conference in September, 1923, and through the hearty 
assistance of Secretary of Agriculture Wallace it resulted in the McNary: 
Haugen bill.J 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
poem by James Francis Thiery entitled“ Ode to a Dry Agent.” 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object if they are 
the gentleman’s own remarks. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. They are not my remarks, 

Mr. UPSHAW. I do not think it would be for the good of 
the country. 

The SPHAKER, Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I object. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 7 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, May 19, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for May 19, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.80 a. m.) 

Second deficiency bill. 

COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend an act entitled “An act to provide relief in cases of 
contracts connected with the prosecution of war,’ approyed 
March 2, 1919, as amended (S. 3641). 

SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
(10 a. m., room 347) 
To investigate Northern Pacific land grants, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(11 a. m.) 

Concerning the alleged official- misconduct of Frederick A. 
Fenning, a commissioner of the District of Columbia (H. Res. 
228). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned 

officers of the line of the Navy (H. R. 11524). 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the transfer to the jurisdiction of the United 
States Botanic Garden of a certain portion of the Anacostia 
Park for use as a tree nursery (H. R. 11802). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

515. A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting a 
report of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on 
preliminary examination of Red River, Ark., authorized by 
the flood control act of May 31, 1924 (H. Doc. No. 381); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and Committee on Flood 
Control and ordered to be printed. 

516. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, for $290 and supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, $44,500, amounting In all to $44,790, for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior (H. 
Doc. No. 382) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

517. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, amountiaug to $3,850, 
to be immediately available for the Unite? States Geographic 
Board (H. Doc. No, 383); to the Commitee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

518. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
under the Legislative Establishment, Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, for the fiscal year 1926, to remain available until June 
30, 1927, in the sum of $10,000 (II. Doe, No. 384); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ZIHLMXN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
II. R. 10355. A bill to authorize the construction of a nurses’ 
home for the Columbia Hospital for Women and lying-in 
Asylum; without amendment (Rept. No. 1235). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 11943. A bill providing for an additional building for 
the use of the police court of the District of Columbia; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1236). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 2043. An act to authorize the opening of a street from 
Georgia Avenue to Ninth Street NW., through squares 2875 and 
2877, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1287). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 11060. 
A bill to authorize the extension of the application of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the reservation of public lands 
for county parks and community centers within reclamation 
projects, and for other purposes,” approved Oetoher 5, 1914; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1242). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 11896. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the county of Cass, State of Minnesota, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Boy River in said State; with amendment (Rept. No. 1244). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 11942. A bill to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Fox River in Dundee Township, Kane County, 
III.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1245). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 11949. A bill authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River approximately midway between 
the city of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1246). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 12018. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to W. E. Buell, of Seattle, Wash., to construct a bridge 
across Port Washington Narrows within the city of Bremer- 
ton in the State of Washington; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1247). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12167, A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Pend d'Oreille River, Bonner County, Idaho, at or near 
the Newport-Priest River road crossing, Washington and 
Idaho; without amendment (Rept. No. 1248). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12203. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
for the construction of a bridge across that part of the Missis- 
sippi River known as Devils Chute, between Picayune Island and 
Devils Island, Alexander County, III.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1240). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 3268. 
An act authorizing repayment of excess amounts paid by pur- 
chasers of certain lots in the town site of Bowdoin, Mont.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1252). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 674. An 
act granting certain lands to the city of Kaysville, Utah, to 
protect the watershed of the water-supply system of said city; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1253). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 675. An 
act granting certain lands to the city of Ogden, Utah, to protect 
the watershed of the water-supply system of said city; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1254). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7868. A 
bill for the relief of William H. Wagoner; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1243). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 2849. 
A bill for the relief of the heirs of Russell J. Norton; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1250). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 856. An 
act for the relief of Joseph Mayhew; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1251). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
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Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. 
resolution to pay out of the contingent fund of the House an 
amount equal to six months’ compensation of the late William 
A. Callanan and $250 to defray the funeral expenses of said 
William A. Callanan (Rept. No. 1238). Ordered printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. S. Con. Res. 4. 
A concurrent resolution authorizing the Joint Committee on 
Muscle Shoals to hold hearings and employ expert and clerical 
assistants (Rept. No. 1239). Ordered printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 252. 
A resolution to pay salary and funeral expenses of William J. 
Boggs, late an employee of the House of Representatives, to 
his wife, Mrs. Anna A. Boggs (Rept. No.-1240). Ordered 
printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 196. A 
resolution authorizing payment of six months’ salary and 
funeral expenses to Francis M. Sullivan on account of the death 
of Mary C. Sullivan, late employee of the House of Representa- 
tives (Rept. No. 1241). Ordered printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Inder clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 12261) authorizing appro- 
priation of funds for construction of a highway from Red 
Lodge, Mont., to the boundary of the Yellowstone National 
Park, near Cooke City, Mont., as an entrance to the Yellow- 
stone National Park; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 12262) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Lake Washington Corporation to con- 
struct a bridge across Lake Washington, in King County, State 
of Washington; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 12263) to create in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor a divi- 
sion of safety; to the Committee on Labor, 

By Mr. SINNOTT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
12264) to facilitate and simplify the work of the National 
Park Service, United States Department of the Interior, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 12265) to amend subdivisions 
(a) and (b) of section 4 of the immigration act of 1924; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12266) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of public-school teachers 
in the District of Columbia,” approved January 15, 1920, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbla. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 12267) to provide an ad- 
ditional district judge for the western district of North Caro- 
lina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 12268) to authorize the 
employment of consulting engineers on plans and specifica- 
tions for any dam proposed to be constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 12269) to amend and re- 
enact sections 8, 20, 31, 33, and 88 of the act of March 2, 1917, 
entitled “An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, 
and for other purposes,” as amended by an act approved 
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June 7, 1924, and for the insertion of three new sections in said 
act between sections 5 and 6, sections 20 and 21, and sections 41 
and 42 of said act, to be designated as “Sa” and “20a” and 
„Ala“ of said act; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 12270) authorizing the sale, 
under provisions of the act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), 
of surplus War Department real property; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 258) to pro- 
vide for appropriate military records for persons who pur- 
suant to orders reported for military duty but whose induction 
or commission into the service was not, through no fault of 
their own, formally completed on or prior to November 11, 1918, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARPNTZ: A bill (H. R. 12271) for the relief of Carl 
Ramser; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12272) for the relief of Fred A. Robinson; 
to the Committce on Claims. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 12273) for the relief of 
Louis A. Yorke; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 12274) granting an increase 
‘of pension to Rose Anna Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 12275) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan Grove; to the Committce on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 12270) for the relief of Harri- 
son H. Bradford; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 12277) authorizing the 
Court of Claims of the United States to hear and determine 
the claim of James Luker; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12278) authorizing the Court of Claims of 
the United States to hear and determine the claim of Giacomo 
Uzzolino ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (II. R. 12279) granting 
an increase of pension to Ellen Shaw; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 12280) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary E. Knowles; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12281) granting an 
increase of pension to Elizabeth S. Kniesley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12282) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bil (H. R. 12283) for the relief of 
S. C. Liner; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12284) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine McDermitt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under elause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2212. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of Lodge No. 58, Sons of 
Norway, of Hibbing, Miun., indorsing the resolution before 
Congress, which provides for the recognition of Leif Ericson 
as the discoverer of America; to the Committee on the Library, 

2213. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Priest River, Idaho, against compulsory Sunday observance; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2214. By Mr.- FULLER: Petition of Mr. Paul J. Carr, of 
Plano, III., and sundry other individuals, urging favorable ac- 
tion on the Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2215. Also, petition of the General Biological Supply House, 
of Chicago, Ill., and sundry individuals, urging early and favor- 
able consideration of the House bill 7479; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

2216. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association, Harris A. Reynolds, secretary, 4 Joy 
Street, Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable con- 
sideration of House bill 7479, known as the game refuge Dill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2217. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, opposing the acceptance of 
the bid for the Muscle Shoals development; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

2218. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition, of numerous citizens of 
Hereford, Oreg., protesting against the passage of House bills 
7179 and 7822, the compulsory Sunday observance bills; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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2219. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bill 7179 
and similar bills for the compulsory observance of Sunday; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2220. Also, petition of certain residents of San Diego, Calif., 
protesting against the passage of House bills 7179, 7822, 10311, 
and 10123, for the compulsory observance of Sunday in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

2221, Also, petition of certain residents of San Diego County, 
Calif., protesting against the passage of House bills 7179, 7822, 
10511, and 10123, for the compulsory observance of Sunday in 
e 1 of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 

umbia. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, May 19, 1926 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 17, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con, Res. 4) authorizing the joint 
committee on Muscle Shoals to hold hearings and employ 
expert clerical assistants, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bill and joint resolutions in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 5683. An act authorizing the appropriation of $2,500 
for the erection of a tablet or marker at Sir Walter Raleigh 
Fort on Roanoke Island, N. C., to Virginian Dare, the first child 
of English parentage to be born in America ; 

H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution authorizing the Treasury 
Department to participate in the South Jersey Exposition to be 
held in the city of Camden, N. J.; and 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the payment of pensions for the fiscal year 1926. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1729. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Norway on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Norwegian bark Janna as a result of a col- 
lision between it and the U. S. S. Westwood; 

S. 1731. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Sweden on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Swedish steamship Olivia as a result of a 
collision between it and the U. S. S. Lake St. Clair; 

8.1732. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Norway on account of the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian steamship John Blumer as a 
result of a collision between it and a barge in tow of the 
U. S. Army tug Britannia; 

S. 1733. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Denmark on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the Danish steamship Masnedsund as the 
result of collisions between it and the U. S. S. Siboney and the 
U. S. Army tug No. 21, at St. Nazaire, France; 

S. 2606. An act to prohibit offering for sale as Federal farm- 
loan bonds any securities not issued under the terms of the 
farm loan act, to limit the use of the words“ Federal,” “ United 
States,” or “reserve,” or a combination of such words, to pro- 
hibit false advertising, and for other purposes; 

S. 2822. An act authorizing Rear Admiral Edwin A. Ander- 
son, United States Navy, retired, to accept the silver service 
tendered by the Government of Panama; 

S. 3560. An act to authorize the granting of leave to ex- 
service men and women to attend the annual convention of the 
American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927; 

S. 3768. An act granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of dam or dams in Neches River, Tex. ; and 

S. 3958. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal of 
certain lands adjoining the Makah Indian Reservation in 
Washington for the use and occupancy of the Makah and Qui- 
leute Indians. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Keyes Sackett 
Bayard Ferris King Schall 
Bingham Fess Lenroot Sheppard 
Borah Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Bratton Gerry McMaster Shortridge 
Broussard Gillett McNary Simmons 
Brace Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Lutler Golf Means Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Moses Steck 
Capper Greene Neely Stephens 
Caraway Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Copeland Harreld Norris Trammell 
Couzens Harris Nye Tyson 
Cummins Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Heflin Overman Walsh 
Dale Howell Pine Warren 
Deneen Johnson Pittman Watson 
pill Jones, N. Mex. Runsdell Wheeler 
Edwards Jones, Wash, Reed, Mo. Williams 
Ernst Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Willis 


Mr. EDWARDS. I desire to announce that my colleage 
{Mr. Eper] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. BRUCE. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rorinson], the Junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Rol, the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH], and the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA Foutetre] are engaged in the special committee which is 
investigating the Tariff Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMMIGRANTS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, pending on the Senate Calendar 
is a measure which, if passed, will very seriously infringe upon 
the limitations of the present immigration law. There appeared 
in the New York Herald of May 17 instant a brief editorial 
which is entitled “No entering wedges.” I ask that that edi- 
torial may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


NO ENTERING WEDGES 


The effort to drive a wedge into the immigration act by admitting 
outside the quota relatives of resident aliens persists in spite of the 
failure of the original scheme to make any headway in the congres- 
sional committees. As a start toward breaking down the statute eyen 
a small wedge would be effective. Since the attempt to let an inde- 
terminate number under the bars did not succeed, the proposal now is 
to limit the quantity, thereby setting a precedent which Congress might 
find it dificult later to disregard. 

The new substitute for the Wadsworth-Perlman bill is less ambitious 
than the earlier attempt, in that it does not demand admission ad 
libitum of the favored relatives. It makes no provisions for mothers 
and fathers of aliens resident in the United States before July 1, 1924, 
confining the privilege to wives and unmarried minor children. Of 
these it would admit 35,000, the distribution to be apportioned equitably 
among the various nationalities. This 35,000 may seem a moderate 
addition, although after next year the entire quota will be only 150,000. 
The indulgence, however, would mark a radical extension of the non- 
quota exceptions and, in view of the steady pressure by the allen inter- 
ests for a relaxation of the restrictive law, there can be no doubt that 
the 35,000 would be regarded by them simply as the first installment. 
Make the hole in the wall and the rest will follow. 

The present law admits nonquota the wife or unmarried child under 
18 of an American citizen, a provision considered liberal when the act 
was passed. Congress set up the quotas deliberately for the purpose 
of numerical limitation and wisely refused to whittle away the prin- 
ciple in behalf of resident allens, The latter came to this country of 
thelr own volition and they are at liberty at any time to rejoin their 
families on the other side if the quota law prevents their early reunion 
here. If motives purely sympathetic were to control, if Congress were 
to have consulted the wishes of aliens, no quota law would have been 
passed. 

The statute as it stands is sound and beneficial from an American 
standpoint. Congress would be undoing its good work If it should 
dilute and weaken the restrictions. The quota law can not be assailed 
by a frontal attack. It should easily resist any such flank movement 
us the allen relative drive. 


PETITION 
Mr. WHEELER presented the following telegram in the 


nature of a petition, which was referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures and ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
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(Western Union telegram) 
Ganrretp, N. J., May 19, 1926. 
Senator WHEELER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The City Council of Garfield, Bergen County, N. J., at meeting held 
May 18, by unanimous vote went on record favoring Senate inyestiga- 
tion textile-strike situation in this vicinity. 

A, PERRAPATO, Chairman, 
JOSEPH QUINLIVAN, 
JOESPH AOLIA, 
Josera CHWAN, 
JOSEPH KOLBECK, 
Jack Mono, 
W. M. MCALPINE, 
Epwarp KUNKEL, 
Members of the City Council of the City of Garfield, N. J. 

Attest: 

Joser J. Novacx, City Clerk. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr, COPELAND, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1023) authorizing the President 
to appoint Cecil Clinton Adell, formerly an ensign, United 
States Navy, to his former rank as ensign, United States Navy, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
851) thereon. l 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9390) to elimi- 
nate certain privately owned lands from the Rocky Mountain 
National Park and to transfer certain other lands from the 
Rocky Mountain National Park to the Colorado National For- 
est, Colo., reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 855) thereon. 

Mr. STECK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4119) for the relief of 
Sdward R. Ledwell, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 856) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 912) for the relief of Capt. George G. Seibels, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 857) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 8846) for the relief of Cyrus Durey (Rept. 
No. 858). 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 5441) for the relief of Geraldine Kester (Rept. 
No. 859) ; 

A bill (H. R. 7522) for the relief of William J. Nagel (Rept. 
No. 860) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 7523) for the relief of John G. Hohl (Rept. 
No. 861). 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (H. R. 1594) for the relief of F. Joseph Chatterton 
(Rept. No. 862) ; 

A bill (H. R. 4158) for the relief of Sophie J. Rice (Rept. 
No. 863); 

A bill (H. R. 7024) for the relief of Walter Kent, jr. (Rept. 
No, 864) ; 

A bill (H. R. 9237) to reopen, allow, and credit $1,545 in the 
accounts of Maj. Harry L. Pettus, Quartermaster Corps (now 
deceased), for memorial tablet in the Army War College, as 
authorized by the act of March 4, 1923, and certify the same to 
Congress, and to reimburse the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co. the amount paid by that surety company to the Goy- 
ernment to settle said accounts (Rept. No, 865) ; and 

A bill (S. 2302) for the relief of Elisha K. Henson (Rept. 
No. 888). 

Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (II. R. 4902) for the rellef of Washington County, 
Ohio, S. C. Kile estate, and Malinda Frye estate (Rept. No. 
866) ; 

A bill (H. R. 6696) for the relief of Edward J. O'Rourke, as 
guardian of Katie I. O'Rourke (Rept. No. 867) ; 

A bill (H. R. 7809) for the relief of H. H. Hinton (Rept. No. 
868) ; 

A bill (H. R. 8602) for the relief of Hewson L. Peeke (Rept. 
No. 869) ; and 
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A bill (H. R. 9135) for the relief of Natalie Summers (Rept. 
No. 870). 

Mr. RAMMED, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bilis, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (II. R. 5332) for the relief of T. Luther Pinder (Rept. 
No. 871) ; 

A 1225 (H. R. 7770) for the reimbursement of Emma Pulliam 
(Rept. No. 872) ; 

A bill (H. R. 2715) for the relief of the widow of W. J. 8. 
Stewart (Rept. No. 873); 

A bill (H. R. 2993) for the relief of Harry McNeil (Rept. 
No, 874); 

A 1110 (H. R. 1538) for the relief of John Milton Pew (Rept. 
No. 875) ; 

A 1125 (H. R. 5341) for the relief of Ruphina M. Armentrout 
(Rept. No. 876) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 1961) for the relief of B. G. Oosterbaan (Rept. 
No. 877). 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Claims, to which were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 965) for the relief of C. B. Wells (Rept. No. 
878) ; 

A bill (H. R. 2254) for the relief of Howard A. Mount (Rept. 
No. 879); 

A bill (II. R. 3278) for the relief of A. S. Rosenthal Co. 
(Rept. No. 880) ; 

A bill (II. R. 6466) for the relief of Edward C. Roser (Rept. 
No. 881); 

A itt (H. R. 7408) for the relief of John E. Luby, of New 
Bedford, Mass. (Rept. No. 852) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 8794) to credit the accounts of W. W. House, 
special disbursing agent, Department of Labor (Rept. No, 883). 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 1472) to provide for 
the establishment of a dairying and livestock experiment sta- 
tion at Mandan, N. Dak., reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 884) thereon. i 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2878) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to lease 
to the county of Custer, State of Montana, a tract of land in 
the United States Department of Agriculture Range Livestock 
Experiment Station, in the State of Montana, for the removal of 
gravel, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 885) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 1147) to establish 
game sanctuaries in the national forests, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 886) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8715) to author- 
ize the Secretary of Agricuiture to extend and renew for the 
term of 10 years a lease to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. of a tract of land in the United States Department 
of Agriculture Range Livestock Experiment Station, in the State 
of Montana, and for a right of way to said tract, for the re- 
moval of gravel and ballast material, executed under the au- 
thority of the act of Congress approved June 28, 1916, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 887) thereon. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3796) to establish a national 
military park at the battle field of Moores Creek, N. C., reported 
it without amendment, 

Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions, to which was referred the joint resolution 
(II. J. Res. 100) to authorize the Secretary of War to expend 
not to exceed $125,000 for the protection of Government prop- 
erty adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 889) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee had presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1729. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Norway on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Norwegian bark Janna as a result of a col- 
lision between it and the U. S. S. Westwood; 

S. 1731. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Sweden on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Swedish steamship Olivia as a result of a 
collision between it and the U. S. S. Lake St. Clair; 

S. 1732. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Norway on account of the losses sustained 
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by the owners of the Norwegian steamship John Blumer as a 
result of a collision between it and a barge in tow of the 
U. S. Army tug Britannia; 

S. 1733. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Denmark on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Danish steamship Masnedsund as the result 
of collisions between it and the U. S. S. Siboney and the U. S. 
Army tug No. 21 at St. Nazaire, France; 

S. 2608. An act to prohibit offering for sale as Federal farm- 
loan bonds any securities not issued under the terms of the 
farm loan act, to limit the use of the words “ Federal,” 
“United States,” or “reserve,” or a combination of such words, 
to prohibit false advertising, and for other purposes; 

S. 2822. An act authorizing Rear Admiral Edwin A. Ander- 
son, United States Navy, retired, to accept the silver service 
tendered by the Government of Panama; 

S. 3500. An act to authorize the granting of leave to ex- 
service men and women to attend the annual convention of the 
American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927; 

S. 3768. An act granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of dam or dams in Neches River, Tex.; and 

S. 3958. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal of 
certain lands adjoining the Makah Indian Reservation in Wash- 
ington for the use and occupancy of the Makah and Quileute 
Indians. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 4294) granting an increase of pension to Phebe 
May Osborne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4295) granting a pension to William Swain (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL (for Mr. FLETCHER) : 

A bill (5. 4296) granting an increase of pension to Rebecca 
Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4297) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of public-school teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved January 15, 1920, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 4298) granting the consent of Congress to William 
H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Pickensyville, in the county of Pickens, Ala.; 

A bill (S. 4299) granting the consent of Congress to William 
H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Gainesville, in the county of Sumter, Ala.; 

A bill (S. 4300) granting the consent of Congress to Wiliam 
H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Jackson, in the county of Clarke, Ala.; and 

A bill (S. 4301) granting the consent of Congress to William 
H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Cochrane, in the county of Pickens, Ala.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4802) to amend section 213 of the revenue act of 
1926; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 4303) for the relief of Edmond Weil, Isidore Weil, 
and Fernand Weil, copartners doing business under the firm 
name and style of Alphonse Weil & Bros.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 4804) to amend section 25 of the immigration act of 
1924; to the Committee on Immigration, 

A bill (S. 4305) to authorize the sale, under the provisions 
of the act of March 12, 1926 (Public 45), of surplus War 
Department real property; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By. Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4806) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
C. King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4307) for the rellef of Rose Thurin (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

* 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. TRAMMELL (for Mr. FLETCHER) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed to the bill (H. R. 11176) authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
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works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to 
be printed. 

SURVEY OF YAZOO RIVER, MISS. (S. DOC. NO. 116) 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I present a report from 
the War Department with reference to the preliminary survey 
of the Yazoo River, Miss., and ask that it may be printed as 
n Senate document and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed as a document and referred to the Committee on Com- 
inerce. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Mr. McNARY. Myr, President, I send to the desk the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 109) which I introduced yesterday. I 
would like to have the joint resolution read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the joint 
resolution, 

Phe Chief Clerk read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 109) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to employ engineers 
for consultation in connection with the construction of dams 
for irrigation purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Would the amount appropriated or permitted to 
be appropriated come out of the reclamation fund? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; out of the reclamation fund. 

Mr. BRUCE. I desire to inquire whether the Senator is ask- 
ing that the joint resolution be taken up for immediate consid- 
eration? 

Mr. McNARY. I am going to ask for the immediate consid- 
eration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. I observe or seem to observe that 
the employees proposed by the joint resolution. do not come 
under the operation of the civil service law, 

Mr. McNARY. This is a practice that has obtained in the 
Department of the Interior for many years in procuring the 
services of consulting engineers, experts in making designs and 
specifications und supervising the construction of large dams 
to impound water in the great Federal irrigation districts. 
Recently the comptroller has ruled that he can not pay in excess 
of $20 a day, which small sum prohibits the Department of the 
Interior from acquiring the services of experts. 

Mr. BRUCE. What sort of experts are they who are to be 
exempt from the operation of the civil seryice law? 

Mr. McNARY. They are consulting engineers of long prac- 
tice and experience, familar with the designs of and specifica- 
tions and plans for dams. Not more than three can be em- 
ployed, and that for short periods of time, to consult with the 
regular engineers employed by the department. It has been 
done since reclamation was adopted as a part of the policy. of 
the Government in 1902, until a few days ago, when the Sec- 
retary of the Interior requested that the joint resolution be 
introduced. I have a letter from him asking for early consid- 
eration, because Congress at its last session provided funds for 
the construction of six new projects. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then, I understand the Senator to say that the 
exemption from the operation of the civil service law does not 
apply to any except these three consulting engineers? 

Mr. MONARY. That is all. 

Mr. BRUCE. I make no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to know if the 
joint resolution has gone to a committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution was referred 
last night to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has it been reported out by that committee? 

Mr. McNARY. It has not been reported out. I personally 
know of no objection to it, and I did not take the time to call 
the committee together this morning because I have been in at- 
tendance upon another committee, If the joint resolution passes 
here without objection, it does not necessarily need to go to a 
committee. f 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the Joint resolution, but 
we would be establishing a very bad practice to let a joint 
resolution go through without having it referred to a committee 
and reported from a committee. I shall ask that the regular 
course be pursued and that the joint resolution be reported 
first from the committee. I am perfectly willing that the Sen- 
ator shall poll the committee. 

Mr. McNARY. I have that right, I thank the Senator. 
Nevertheless, what I have proposed follows a practice which 
has been adopted here on many occasions when some one was 
desirous of obtaining quick action. But if I am to be held up 
in the matter, I shall report it later to-day. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I have no desire to hold up the Senator, but 
I say it is a bad practice. It was not done more than once, 
to my knowledge. Had I been present on that occasion I should 
have objected, because it Is a bad precedent to establish, Every 
joint resolution and every bill should go to a committee and be 
reported before we act upon it. 

Mr. McoNARY. If it is a bad practice, it Is hoary with age. 

Mr. CURTIS. I must object, nevertheless, 

Mr. MONARY. Very well. I will have the joint resolution 
reported out te-day, and I shall ask unanimous consent for its 
consideration at the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to that procedure, of 
course, 

VIADUCT ACROSS MAHONING RIVER AT GIRARD, OHTO 

Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce, I re- 
port back favorably, with an amendment, the bill (S. 3931) 
granting the consent of Congress to the board of county com- 
missioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct an overhead 
viaduct across the Mahoning River at Girard, Trumbull County, 
Ohio, and I submit a report (No. 852) thereon. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill just reported by the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee 2 the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and in lieu thereof to 
insert the following: 


That the consent of Congress be, and it is hereby, granted to the 
board of county commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, and its suc- 
cessors in office, to construct, maintain, and operate an overhend vin- 
duct, together with the necessary approaches thereto, across the Ma- 
honing River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at 
Girard, Trumbull County, Ohio, in accordance with the provisions of 
an act entitled “An net to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved Mareh 23, 1906, and subject to the con- 
ditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Src. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay the cost 
of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, 
and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the 
bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reasonable charges, 
but within a period of not to exceed 25 years from the completion 
thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient to pay the cost of constructing 
the bridge and its approaches shall have been provided, such bridge 
shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rutes 
of tolls shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to 
exceed the amount necessary for the proper eure, repair, maintenance, 
and operation of the bridge and its approaches. An accurate record 
of the cost of the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for 
operating, repairing, and maintaining the same, and the dally tolls 
collected shall be kept, and shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PEARL RIVER BRIDGE, MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment the bill (II. R. 7188) 
granting the consent of Congress to the J. R. Buekwalter Lum- 
ber Co. to construct a bridge across Pearl River in the State 
of Mississippi. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was fo strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in lieu thereof to insert: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the J. R. Buck- 
walter Lumber Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Pearl River at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near Edinburg, 
Leake County, Miss., in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2, After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Mississippi, any political subdi- 
visfon thereof within or adjolning which any part of such bridge is 
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located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest In such bridge and its ap- 
proaches, and any interests in real property necessary therefor, by 
purchase or condemnation in accordance with the laws of such State 
governing the acquisition of private property for public purposes by 
condemnation. If at any time after the expiration of 25 years after 
the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, 
the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not in- 
clude good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but 
shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such 
bridge and {ts approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual de- 
preciation in value, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such Interests 
in real property, (3) actual financing and promotion cost, not to ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and 
its approaches and acquiring such interest In real property, and (4) 
actual expenditures for necessary inyprovements. 

Sec. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
by any municipality or other political subdivision or subdivisions of 
the State of Mississippi under the provisions of section 3 of this act, 
and it tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, and 
to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid for 
such bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reasonable 
charges, but within a period of not to exceed 25 years from the date 
of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund suflicient to amortize the 
cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have been pro- 
vided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rates of tolls shall thereafter be so adjusted as to pro- 
vide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper 
care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches. An accurate record of the amount paid for the bridge and 
its approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and malin- 
taining the same, and of dally tolls collected shall be kept and shall 
be available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec, 4. The J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co., its successors and assigns, 
shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file with the 
Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the actual 
original cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the actual 
cost of acquiring any Interest in real property necessary therefor, and 
the actual financing and promotion cost, The Secretary of War may at 
any time within three years after the completion of such bridge in- 
yestigate the actual cost of constructing the same, and for such pur- 
pose the sald J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co., its successors and assigns, 
shall make avallable all of its records in connection with the financing 
and the construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War, 
as to the uctual original cost of the bridge, shall be conclusive, sub- 
ject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to J. t. Buckwalter Lumber Co., its successors and assigns, and any 
corporatfon to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure, or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation or person. 

Src. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


LAKE WASHINGTON BRIDGE, WASHINGTON 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 2959) granting 
the consent of Congress to Lake Washington Corporation to 
construct a bridge across Lake Washington, in King County, 
State of Washington, and I submit a report (No. 853) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 2, line 4, after the figures “ 1906,“ to insert a comma and 
“and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in 
this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, beginning at line 5, to 
strike out sections 2 and 3 in the following words: 

Src. 2. Said Lake Washington Corporation is hereby permitted to 
mortgage its rights under this act and the bridge to be constructed 
hereunder, 
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Src. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ew- 
pressly reserved. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, ‘either the State of Washington, any political sub- 
division thereof within or adjoining which any part of such bridge ts 
located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its ap- 
proaches, and any interests in real property necessary therefor, by 
purchase or condemnation in accordance with the laws of such State 
governing the acquisition of private property for public purposes by 
condemnation. If at any time after the expiration of 25 years after 
the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, 
the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not in- 
clude good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but 
shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such 
bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depre- 
ciation in value, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in 
real property, (3) actual financing and promotion cost, not to exceed 
10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and Its 
approaches and acquiring such interest in real property, and (4) actual 
expenditures for necessary Improvements, 

Sec, 8, If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
by any municipality or other political subdivision or subdivisions of 
the State of Washington under the provisions of section 8 of this act, 
and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficlent to pay for the cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, and 
to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid for 
such bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reasonable 
charges, but within a period of not to exceed 30 years from the date 
of acquiring the same, After a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have been pro- 
vided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rates of tolls shnll thereafter be so adjusted as to pro- 
vide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper 
care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches. An accurate record of the amount paid for the bridge and 
its approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and main- 
taining the same, and of daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall 
be available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 4. The said Lake Washington Corporation, its successors, and 
assigns shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file 
with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing tho 
actual original cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the 
actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary there- 
for, and the actual financing and promotion cost. The Secretary of 
War may at any time within three years after the completion of such 
bridge Investigate the actual cost of constructing the same, and for 
such purpose the said Lake Washington Corporation, its successors, 
and assigns shall make available all of its records in connection with 
the financing and the construction thereof. The findings of the Secre- 
tary of War, as to the actual original cost of the bridge, shall be 
conclusive, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or 
gross mistake, 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said Lake Washington Corporation, its successors, and assigns, 
and any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, 
powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who 
shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure, or otherwise, is hereby 
nuthorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though con- 
ferred herein directly upon such corporation or person, 

Suc. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MISSISSIPPI BRIDGE AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port favorably with amendments the bill (S. 3989) to extend 
the time for the construction of a bridge by the city of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., across the Mississippi River in said city, and I 
submit a report (No. 854) thereon. 

Mr. SHIVSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 2, line 3, after the word “hereof,” to insert a comma 
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and “and subject to the conditions and limitations contained 
in this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 3, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund suficient to pay the 
cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its 
approaches, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
cost of the bridge and its ‘approaches as soon as possible under 
reasonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 25 years 
from the completion thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient to 
pay the cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches shall have 
been provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and oper- 
ated free of tolls, or the rates of tolls shall thereafter be so adjusted 
as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the 
proper care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its 
approaches. An accurate record of the cost of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining 
the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept, and sliall be 
available for the information of all persons interested, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 4, to change the 
section number from 2 to 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

ALLOTMENT OF LANDS OF THE CROW TRIBE 


Mr. HARRELD submitted the following report: 


The committce of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (HL R. 
8185) to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act approved 
June 4, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for the allotment of 
lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, 
and for other purposes,” having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recominend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lien of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That any allottee classified as competent may lease his 
or her allotment or any part thereof and the allotments of 
minor children for farming and grazing purposes. Any adult 
incompetent Indian, with the approval of the superintendent, 
may lease his or her allotment, or any part thereof, and 
the allotments of minor children for farming and grazing 
purposes, The allotments of orphan minors shall be leased by 
the superintendent. Moneys received for or on behalf of all 
incompetent Indians and minor children shall be paid to the 
superintendent by the lessee for the benefit of said Indians, No 
lease shall be made for a period longer than five years. All 
leases made under this section shall be recorded at the Crow 
Agency”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

J. W. HARRELÐ, 

RALPH H. CAMERON, 

JoHN B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Scorr LEAVITT, 

Cart HAYDEN, 

W. H. SPROUL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I ask tlie attention of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] to the conference report 
which I have just submitted. This is a conference report on 
the Crow Indian bill. I will ask for the immediate considera- 
tion of the conference report, if it meets with the approval of 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say that the report of the committee of 
conference is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. HARRELD. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the report was considered and 
agreed to. 


SANTA YSABEL INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS, CALIFORNIA (S. DOC. 
NO. 114) 
Mr. HARRELD submitted the following report, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed: 
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The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8186) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to purchase 
certain lands in California to be added to the Santa Ysabel 
Indian Reservation and authorizing an approprintion of funds 
therefor, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment. 

J. W. HARRELD, 

RALPH H. CAMERON, 

Joux B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Scorr LEAVITT, 

CARL ILAYDEN, 

W. II. SPROUL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WALSH. I ask the Senator from Oklahoma the nature 
of the conference report which he has just submitted. 

Mr. HARRELD. It is a conference report on a House bill 
concerning the Santa Ysabel Indian Tribe in California. It 
involves a very small matter. 

MORONGO INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS, CALIFORNIA (S. DOC. NO. 115) 

Mr. HARRELD submitted the following report, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 2702) to provide for the setting apart of certain lands in 
the State of California as an addition to the Morongo Indian 
Reservation, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do, recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: = 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same. 8 

J. W. HARRELD, 

Sam G. BRAT TON. 

Rorenrt M. La Forrerrr, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Scorr LEAVITT, 

W. H. SPROUL, 

Cart HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ALBERT REID 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Finance I report 
favorably without amendment Senate Resolution 224. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 224) submitted 
by Mr. Smoor on May 14, 1926, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and 
directed to pay, from the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund 
of the Senate, to Albert Reid the sum of $200 for expert services 
rendered by him to the Committee on Finance during the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, first session, in compiling, editing, and indexing hearings, 
reports, and bills relating to the revenue act of 1926. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
Sideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS subsequently said: Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I desire information relative to the reso- 
lution reported by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] a few 
moments ago, which was adopted. 

Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator from Kansas that it 
involves an expenditure of about $200. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am aware of that, but what else does the 
resolution propose to do? Is it intended that the money shall 
be taken out of the contingent fund of the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, Mr. President, under the rule the reso- 
lution must go to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and I ask that it may be 
so referred. è 

Mr. SMOOT. Similar resolutions have been passed in this 
way by the Senate for years making such payments to the 
beneficiary, Mr. Reid. I have no objection, however, to a refer- 
ence of the resolution te the committee if the Senator from 
Kansas so desires. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], and the 
resolution will be referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
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CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON IRRIGATION DAMS 


Mr. McNARY. From the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation I report back favorably without amendment the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 109) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to employ engineers for consultation in connection 
with the construction of dams for irrigation purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior Is authorized, in his 
judgment and discretion, to employ for consultation on the plans and 
specifications for any dam proposed to be constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation the services of not more than three experienced engineers, 
determined by him to have the necessary qualifications, without regard 
to civil-service requirements and at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by him for each, respectively, but not to exceed $50 per day and neces- 
sary traveling expenses, including a per diem of not to exceed $4 in 
lieu of subsistence for each engineer, respectively, not exceeding in the 
aggregate more than $3,500 for any engineer so employed for the time 
employed and actually engaged upon such work: Provided, That retired 
officers of the Army may be employed by the Secretary of the Interlor 
as consulting engineers in accordance with the provisions of this act. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, as a part of my remarks, I de- 
sire to have inserted in the Recorp the letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, which I send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 17, 1926. 
Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator McNary: Until recently the Department of the 
Interior had authority to employ engineering or sclentific experts and 
to pay any reasonable compensation. A recent ruling of the comp- 
troller fixes the maximum compensation which can be paid at $20.83 a 
day. Experienced and qualified engineers habitually receive for their 
services compensation in excess of this sum and their services can not 
be secured under this Imitation. 

The department is in need of such engineering advice in carrying 
out appropriations which have been made for the investigation and 
construction of the following important structures: The Echo Dam 
of the Salt Lake Basin project, Utah; the Gibson Dam of the’ Sun 
River project, Montana; the Stony Gorge Dam of the Orland project, 
Californian; the Owyhee Dam of the Owyhee project, Oregon-Idaho; 
the Thief Valley Dam of the Baker project, Oregon; and a dam con- 
nected with the Spanish Springs division of the Newlands project, 
Nevada, under the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto. 

The designs and specifications of said dams, the adequacy of their 
foundations, and other conditions surrounding the work require care- 
ful exnmination and study, as a matter of safety for the residents 
who will live below, for the protection of the water supply dependent 
upon the integrity of such dams, and, generally, to determine the 
feasibility of the enterprise. On this account it is deemed advisable 
that the designs, plans, specifications, and the stability of the founda- 
tions of these dams be examined and reviewed by experienced engineers 
whose reputations and qualifications fit them for such work. 

It is hoped, therefore, that Congress will pass a resolution author- 
izing the Secretary to pay sufliclent compensation to secure the best 
obtainable advice, and a resolution to give effect to this is inclosed 
and your assistance in the introduction and passage of the same is 
requested. It conforms to the one recently passed by Congress author- 
izing the employment of engineers to pass upon the plans and specifi- 
cations for the Coolidge Dam, 


Very truly yours, HUBERT Work. 


RETIREMENT OF CLASSIFIED CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. STANFIELD. From the Committee on Civil Service I 
report back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 
7) to amend the act entitled “An act for the retirement of 
employees in the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approyed May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof. 

I ask unanimous consent that House bill No. 7, which I have 
just reported, may be substituted for Senate bill 786 as the un- 
finished business of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Certainly. 
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Mr. KING. Does the Senator report the bill from the full 
committee? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes; from the full committee. 

Mr. KING. And as chairman of the committee? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Not as chairman of the committee, for 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] is the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. KING. 
Michigan? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I haye submitted the report by direction 
of the committee. 

Mr. KING. And it is to take the place of the pending bill 
on the same subject which has been discussed for some time by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Suoor], and other Senators? 

Mr. STANFIELD. It is. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, what is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent that House bill No. 7 may be substituted on 
the calendar in place of Senate bill 786 as the unfinished busi- 
ness. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

INVESTIGATION OF SENATORIAL ELECTIONS 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not know just what 
the iatest returns are from the Keystone State. 

Mr. KING. ‘The arch has crumbled. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; the arch has crumbled, for some two 
or three hours ago it was reported that Mr. Vares, against whom 
the administration inveighed and in a mad effort to defeat sent 
into Pennsylvania its strongest champions and friends, was 
leading for the nomination by some 107,000 yotes. It was 
thought all along that he would carry Philadelphia, but it seems 
that he not only got all the votes in Philadelphia, the home of 
our good friend, the present incumbent, the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper], but it looks like he is carrying 
Pittsburgh, the home city of Andrew Mellon and Jim Davis 
and Davie Reep. Too bad that Pittsburgh, around which clus- 
ters all that typifies Coolidge and his administration, throws 
it down—repudiates {t—spurns it. 

No wonder my friends on the other side look concerned this 
morning, at least those who have been standing whole-heartedly 
behind the administration during this Congress and who have 
been hopeful till now that they might receive a letter of indorse- 
ment from Calvin for use in the coming campaign. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Such letters will defeat them if received. 

Mr. HARRISON. Not only that but now they will not want 
letters of indorsement. 

Mr. President, already charges in regard to the Republican 
primary fight in Pennsylvania haye been made. One of the 
newspapers this morning carried the story that Senator PEP- 
PER’S friends and his managers had stated that there were too 
many votes polled for Vare in Philadelphia, alleging indirectly— 
and I suppose in a short time the allegation will be made 
directly—charges of corruption. Then Vans management 
comes back and says that in Pittsburgh the Mellonized Repub- 
lican machine was well oiled and running with its usual smooth- 
ness. Why, sirs, the report some two weeks ago was to the 
effect that the arm of the Secretary of the Treasury had become 
paralyzed from overwork in his strenuous efforts in behalf of 
his candidate. But these charges are not now made for the 
first time. Reputable correspondents of reputable newspapers 
have been visiting Pennsylvania and have been writing stories 
as to the great outlay of money being poured out for each of 
the candidates for the Republican nomination in Pennsylvania. 
In the Washington Daily News of a few days ago an article 
written by Leo R. Sack, who is cognizant of the conditions in 
Pennsylvania as are few men in journalism, painted a vivid 
picture of the expenditures upon the part of the managers of 
the various candidates there. He says: 


The Newberry campaign in Michigan— 


And I dislike to mention the name “ Newberry,” because the 
election is so close at hand, and that name is such a nightmare 
to certain Senators over there who are coming up for reelec- 
tion this year, especially my friend CA uno, of Arizona; my 
friend Senator Cumamys, of Iowa; my genial friend Curtis, of 
Kansas, the leader on the other side; Enc, of New Jersey, 
although he pulled through last year; Ernst, of Kentucky; 
Goopr1nG, from out in Idaho; HALE, from Maine—he weathered 
the storm ° 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, what is this—a 
funeral oration? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; for the various Senators whose 
names I am now mentioning. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator's voice is getting so 
pathetic that it almost brings tears to my eyes. 


But with, the concurrence of the Senator from 
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Mr. HARRISON. My tender heart goes out to my brethren 
over there. I must commiserate with them. Then, HARRELD, 
from Oklahoma; Lenroot, from Wisconsin; MeKINðIEr— but, 
alas, he is gone; Oppre—oh, if he could recall it now; SHORT- 
RIDGE—Oh, this is the one time he refuses to give me his smiles; 
Saroor—he continues to read when I mention his name—he is 
trying to preoccupy his mind; he wants to forget it; Sran- 
FIELD—I am sorry he is not in the Chamber; Wapsworrn— 
well, it might not hurt him; nothing can; WARREN; WATSON, 
of Indiana—he will hear more about it during this fall; WEL- 
LER—poor WELLER; and Wruts, whose opponent may be a 
lady. And Prerrer—oh, what a hurricane. No more are the 
people of Pennsylvania to be served that brand of seasoning. 

Those are the names of Senators, most of them coming up for 
reelection this year, who yoted for Newberry; and here is the 
article that Leo Sack wrote about the Pennsylvania situation: 


The Newberry campaign in Michigan, which shocked the country a 
few years ago, was pikers’ play compared to the Pepper-Vare-Pinchot 
fight which ends with Tuesday's primary election. The sky appears to 
be the limit, and the Perren and Varn managers seem to be going 
the limit. Governor Pinchot is not spending so freely, 


He was wise. 


It was charged in the Newberry contest that expenditures in his 
behalf exceeded $200,000. His managers admitted $105,000. In Penn- 
sylvania the GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER forces are spending $2,000,000, 
it is conservatively estimated by well-posted politicians, veteran pollt- 
ical reporters, and ofMiccholders. Some think the expenditures may 
reach $5,000,000, 


Leo Sack evidently knew what ho was talking about. He 
would not have written that article if he had not. He is too 
smart; he would have been fearful that some investigating 
committee might call him before it and ask him upon what he 
based that statement. But he is not alone. Many other news- 
paper correspondents have written articles of the same kind. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The Senator is a very able lawyer. Can 
my friend Prrrer now sue the people who got his money and 
did not deliver, and recover? He ought to have some kind of a 
forum where he can get his money’s worth. 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘To paraphrase a legal term, may I say, 
“One who comes into court must come with clean hands.“ 
But in Mellon he has a friend who knows how to sue. My 
friend from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] will agree to that. 5 


The organization of Representative Dict Vare is almost as well 
financed as that of PEPPER. 

The famous days of Matthew Quay were conservative compared to 
to-day in Pennsylvania old-timers declare, In Allegheny County alone 
the primary is costing Perrer backers half a million dollars, it is 
estimated. * * * 

A large fortune will be spent election day. There are 1,410 election 
districts in this county. An average of 10 workers will be assigned 
by the Perrer forces to each voting place. 


And with all that help he got few votes! 

In eastern Pennsylvania Joseph R. Grundy, president of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who admitted before a Senate committee that 
he collected more than $700,000 for Coolidge, has been gathering money 
for the Pepper campaign, 


And he knows how to gather it. He is one of the fellows, I 
believe, who got out the literature or collaborated with those 
who did in the Harding-Cox campaign, which said, “Step on it! 
Give it gas! Go to it! Get the money!” 


There is no legal proliibition against these tremendous expenditures. 
The Pennsylvania corrupt practices act fixes no limit, and there are no 
Federal restrictions. The Supreme Court decided in the Newberry case 
that Congress bas no power to regulate Senators’ primary campaign 
expenses. The Senate will not even be able to inquire into the present 
orgy of spending if it should wish to do so. 


Now, Mr. President, I desire to quote, for the purposes of 
the Recorp, from the speech made by Andrew Mellon in Pitts- 
burgh on Friday night, just before the primary election in this 
great city, and in this county in which part of this money was 
expended, and which we are now told went for Vare on yes- 
terday. Here is one utterance. “Mr. Mellon says: 


We, in this Republican stronghold of Pennsylvania, can do no less 
than give to President Coolidge our indorsement and backing in his 
efforts to complete the work which he bas begun, 


So even that siren song did not appeal to the voters of 
Allegheny County, 
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And then our friend from Pittsburgh, In speaking at Phila- 
delphia, used this language. I quote from the speech of Sena- 
tor REep—— 

Mr. REED of Missourl. Of Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Of Pennsylvania, I will accept the 
amendment: 


Don't think for a moment that Secretaries Mellon and Davis make 
their appeal for Senator Perper at Pittsburgh without the knowledge 
of the President. There is no doubt about what the national adminis- 
tration wants in Peunsylvania this year. 


1 75 CARAWAY. There is not much doubt about what it got, 
either. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. Ren was there speaking for him: 
Mellon was there speaking for him; Seeretary of Labor 
Davis was there speaking for him. They sent all their big 
guns, and yet on yesterday the administration was overwhelmed 
and repudiated. What we thought was to be a real battle turns 
out to be a rout. 

Mr. President, of course, there is some doubt, in view of what 
the Supreme Court said in the Newberry case, whether the 
Senate or the Congress has the right to investigate this alleged 
corruption in this Republican primary; but the Senate has 
heretofore condemned the pructices that every Senator here 
knows were inyoked in the Republican primaries in Pennsyl- 
vania yesterday. It was a very difficult task to get you to go 
that far, but finally you were overcome and persuaded, and by 
your votes you condemned the expenditure of even $195,000 in 
a Republican senatorial primary fight. You said that by your 
votes in the Newberry case. Even though you were not willing 
to expel a man whose election had been shown to have been ob- 
tained by corrupt methods, you did go on record under the 
appealing eloquence of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Witrrs], the 
great pacificator, the fellow who just came in and ironed out 
all the differences and finally persuaded the late Senator from 
Missourl, Mr. Spencer, to accept his compromise substitute. 

That resolution now adorns the literature of America. Let 
me read to you that remarkable document, conceived in the 
fertile brain of the senior Senator from Ohio, who used his 
eloquence and persuasive logic in obtaining a sufficient number 
55 votes to have it adopted aud thereby temporarily saved New- 

erry. 

It was unquestioned that $105,000 had been expended by the 
friends of Newberry or himself, so there was no getting away 
from it. So the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wits] and the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen whose names I haye just read, who come 
up for reelection this year and who will have to explain their 
action to their constituents, were the ones who voted for the 
Willis substitute. 

He said: 


That Truman H, Newberry is hereby declared to be a duly elected 
Senator from the State of Michigan for the term of six years. * * * 

That whether the amount expended in this primary was $195,000, as 
was fully reported— 


That is what you voted for— 


or openly acknowledged, or whether there were some few thousand 
dollars in excess, the amount expended was in either case too large— 


Says the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opp1r]— 


much larger than ought to have been expended. 
The expenditure of such excessive sums in behalf of a candidate 


Say the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. CUMMINS]— ’ 


either with or without his knowledge and consent, being contrary to 
sound public policy, 


The expenditure of $195,000 by Newberry, which was ac- 
knowledged and openly admitted, so say you distinguished 
Senators over there, was contrary to sound public policy. 
What are you going to say about this two or five million dol- 
lars that reputable newspaper men say was expended yester- 
day in behalf of one or the other candidates in the Republican 
primary fight? If the expenditure of $195,000 was contrary to 
sound public policy in the Newberry case, do you believe that 
you can defend the policy of expending a million or two mil- 
lion or five million dollars in a primary fight in Pennsylvania? 

That is not all it says. The expenditure of $195,000, says 
the resolution of my friend from Ohio, who comes up for re- 
election in November, is— 


harmful to the honor and dignity of the Senate. 
And yet one of the distinguished Senators in the primary 


fight In Pennsylvania yesterday, Senator Prerren, voted ‘pr that 
expression as a Member of this body. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. And, incidentally, it was the first vote he 
cast. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; when hehad been here about six days. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; oh, no; just two. 

Mr. HARRISON. Maybe it was only two days; but he said 
that the expenditure of $195,000 in a primary fight was harm- 
ful to the honor and dignity of the Senate. My friend from 
Ohio said the same thing. If the facts charged in the news- 
papers are true, that $2,000,000 or $5,000,000 was expended 
in the Pennsylvania Republican primaries, I wonder whether 
he would rise to defend it and offer another substitute, if the 
matter should come here, and say, “ Notwithstanding the ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000 or $5,000,000 we will seat him, but we 
will express our disapproval and condemnation of it by saying 
that the expenditure of such an amount is harmful to the honor 
and dignity of the United States Senate.” 

But he did not stop there. You said in this resolution—and 
I am sorry my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] will not 
smile at what I am saying—that notwithstanding the expendi- 
ture of $195,000 in the Newberry primary contest, it was— 


dangerous to the perpetulty of a free government. 


Yet, notwithstanding the fact that one distinguished Re- 
publican Senator at least who had voted those sentiments and 
that expression for the seating of Newberry makes a campaign 
in his own State for renomination, and has it charged against 
him that his campaign managers are spending a $2,000,000 
fund for his renomination, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think he has a defense. 
ing for his money, 

Mr. HARRISON. No; but he was able to do that which no 
other person had ever been able to do—elicit the services 
of Andrew Mellon to make a political speech, as poor as it was. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; that was not a political speech. 

Mr. HARRISON. I read: 


Such excessive expenditures are hereby severely condemned and 
disapproved, 


Ab, Mr. President, it is a great pity that the American 
people can not be guaranteed in their rights of free and un- 
trammelled and uncorrupted primaries, as well as elections. 
It is a pity that a group of rich men should get behind this 
Senator or that Congressman or that public officer and that 
they should spend money freely and lavishly, without thought 
of high morals or the expression of the sentiment of the 
Senate of the United States. 

There is not a Senator on the other side now who, if this 
amount of money was expended in the primary, will rise to 
defend it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I doubt whether these Senators whose 
names I haye called, who come up for reelection in this com- 
ing campaign, if they had to yote again on the Willis resolu- 
tion seating Newberry, would cast their votes that way, but 
they would vote to expel him. 

Now, I yield to the Senator, I am glad to see him back. 
Considering the election returns, I am surprised he did not get 
back earlier this morning. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, I have been de- 
layed by the Democratic tariff investigating committee, which 
is trying to find some issue for the next election. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is in better work in doing 
that than he was performing up in the primary fight in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I want to say a word about 
the Senator’s strictures on the expenditures in Pennsylyania. 
The Senator forgets, I think, that the population of Pennsyl- 
vania is over 9,000,000 people, and all of our adults who are 
citizens are permitted to vote. In the Senator’s home State, 
where three-fourths of the adult citizens are disfranchised, it 
doubtless is not necessary to spend a dollar. 

Mr. HARRISON. I would not be surprised if some of this 
money that was expended in Pennsylvania was spent in getting 
some of those voters from Mississippi up there to help out on 
yesterday. [Laughter.] 

I am through, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the following resolution, 
which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 195) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Reep of Missouri, April 8, 1926, as follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five, consisting of three mem- 
bers selected from the majority political party, of whom one shall be a 


He got noth- 
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progressive Republican, and of two members from the minority political 
party, shall be forthwith appointed by the President of the Senate; 
and said committee is hereby authorized and instructed immediately 
to investigate what moneys, emoluments, rewards, or things of value, 
including agreements or understandings of support for appointment or 
election to office have been promiscd, contributed, made or expended, or 
shall hereafter be promised, contributed, expended, or made by any 
person, firm, corporation, or committee, organization, or association, to 
influence the nomination of any person as the candidate of any political 
party or organization for membership in the United States Senate, or 
to contribute to or promote the election of any person as a member 
of the United States Senate at the general election to be held in No- 
vember, 1926. Said committee shall report the names of the persons, 
firms, or corporations, or committces, organizations, or associations 
that haye made or shall hereafter make such promises, subscriptions, 
advancements, or payments and the amount by them severally contrib- 
uted or promised as aforesaid, including the method of expenditure of 
said sums or the method of performance of said agreements, together 
with all facts in relation thereto. 

Said committee is hereby empowered to sit and act at such time or 
times and at such place or places as it may deem necessary; to require 
by subpeena or otherwise the attendance of witnesses, the production of 
books, papers, and documents, and to do such other acts as may be 
necessary in the matter of sald investigation. 

The chairman of the committee or any member thereof may administer 
oaths to witmesses. Every person who, having been summoned as a 
witness by authority of said committee, willfully makes default, or who, 
having appeared, refuses to answer any question pertinent to the inves- 
tigation heretofore authorized, shall be held to the penalties provided by 
section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Said committee shall promptly report to the Senate the facts by it 
ascertained, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am sorry the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has gbjected to the consideration of 
this resolution. He is too good a man to take the position that 
the Senate should not endeavor to protect itself against men 
who may employ yast sums of money to corrupt the electorate 
of any State or of all States. 

The castigation administered by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison], partially humorous, but nevertheless 


barbed with facts, ought to have elicited, and I hoped would 


elicit, from the representatives of Pennsylvania a categorical 
denial of the facts or alleged facts lodged in the newspaper 
articles which were read. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In my own behalf I ought to 
say that I have been in constant attendance all morning in a 
meeting of the committee of which the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rontnson] is the chairman. I was told that the business 
under consideration was the migratory bird bill, but it seems to 
be some other topic. I did not hear the statements of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, and therefore am not in a position to 
affirm or deny them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They were to the effect that some- 
thing over $2,000,000 had been expended by one of the candi- 
dates and another huge sum expended by another of the candi- 
dates. As I construe the article, it in substance charges whole- 
sale corruption. I had hoped that for the reputation of Penn- 
sylyania and the good name of the country my friend would 
haye been able to say to us that the allegations were untrue. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield again 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will say that I do not for a 
moment belieye that there was wholesale corruption. I will 
say, further, that I do not for a moment believe that any single 
candidate or group of candidates spent $2,000,000. I think that 
is the usual exaggeration that follows an extremely excited 
campaign. I will say this, further, if the Senator will permit 
me to trespass on his time—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That the outcome in Pennsyl- 
vania in the Senatorship campaign—which I deepely regret, 
because I think the State has failed to recognize the faithful 
service which Senator PEPPER has rendered—was due to two 
causes: First, the interjection of Governor Pinchot and his 
candidacy, which divided the so-called “dry” sentiment; next, 
a wave of resentment against the prohibition law, which 
blinded many people to the real questions at issue. It was the 
only opportunity they thought they would have for an expres- 
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sion of their sentiment on this wet and dry question. I think 
it is a crowning shame that the election of a United States 
Senator should have turned on an issue on which the successful 
Senator will probably not have a chance to vote in his six 
years in office. 

I want to say for myself, now that I can say it without in- 
fluencing Senator Perrer’s chances, that I believe that ques- 
tion ought to be taken out of politics, at least ont of the cam- 
paigns for choice of representatives in the Senate, by allow- 
ing the people of Pennsylvania to express their sentiments in 
a referendum on that subject, so that we may know what they 
think, without having to try to read it through the dim glass 
of their choice of a particular candidate in a primary. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania if the Senator's people express their views 
through a referendum, must they not haye a representative 
here and a Representative in the House to carry out the senti- 
ment expressed in the referendum? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I take it that any conscien- 
tious Senator or Representative will regard himself as bound 
by the solemnly expressed judgment of the people of his State 
on a question they haye had a chance to consider as long as 
they have this wet and dry proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that if the people 
of Pennsylyania should vote in a majority against the Volstead 
Act a Senator here having a conviction against their action 
should surrender his conviction to the popular vote? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, on matters that 
come up afresh, on which the popular judgment is merely a 
first impression, I do not regard myself as bound, because I 
think the first judgment of the people is about as often wrong 
as it is right. But the nearest we can come to wisdom is the 
settled conviction of the public on a subject on which they 
have had a chance to think, and to watch the workings of an 
experiment, and I believe that they have had that chance to 
think on the wet and dry question, and I believe their judgment 
is wiser than mine is, and I regard myself as bound by it. 

Mr. BORAH. The fundamental principle upon which this 
Government was organized was that of representative govern- 
ment, not referendums, or a pure democracy, but that the peo- 
ple select a representative, and that representative is to rep- 
resent their views, if they are in harmony with his. If he has 
convictions against them, their remedy is to retire him. That, 
in my opinion, is absolutely essential to a sound form of rep- 
resentative government. I do not believe that a Senator or a 
Representative should surrender his convictions to a popular 
vote. The remedy of the people is to retire the official, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator knows from ex- 
perience here that I have never hesitated to oppose my judg- 
ment to the views of a majority of Pennsylvanians, until I be- 
lieved they had had a chance to reach a mature judgment. 
There have been maby cases in which I have shown that. But 
I do believe, as I have said before, that the nearest we can 
come to wisdom in a democracy, or in a republic, or in a rep- 
resentative government, is the composite judgment of all the 
people on a subject they have been considering for years. 

This primary, which has given Mr. Vare apparently a vic- 
tory, establishes him as the Republican nominee with a minor- 
ity of yotes. Many people yoted against him who agree with 
him on the prohibition question. Many people voted for him 
who perhaps disagree with him on the wet and dry question, 
because of his organization in Philadelphia. After all, it is 
only the expression of a minority of one of the two great 
parties, That is not a suflicient expression to guide me here in 
Washington. But I say that this question has become so 
acute that we are entitled to know what our people think of it, 
and when I do know, I shall consider myself, as their repre- 
sentative, bound to follow their judgment, 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, it is acute, and we are bound to 
dispose of it; but I trust we are not going to have injected 
into our system of goyernment the principle that a Senator here 
merely records, as a Clerk or as an amanuensis, what he thinks 
the popular judgment has determined in his State. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am glad to have 
the assurance of the Senator from Pennsylvania that he does 
not think there was corruption. I do not therefore at this 
time press that point, but the charge has been distinctly made 
by the press that the huge sums of money to which I have 
referred were raised and expended. I would like to ask the 
Senator if he feels at liberty to discuss the question whether 
the statements as to the amounts are substantially correct? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not believe it for a mo- 
ment, The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] tells me that the 
statement of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] was 
that $5,000,000 had been expended, 
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Mr. HARRISON. . The statement I read was from an article 
written by Leo R. Sack, and I think it is reinforced by other 
articles, stating the amount expended to haye been from 
$2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Pentisylyania, Mr. Leo R. Sack is a very 
eapable, admirable, and diligent newspaper correspondent who 
Is stationed here in Washington, and while he may have re- 
peated some gossip that he heard, he is not in a position to 
know what was spent. I have been in Pennsylvania for the 
last four or five days, and while I can not state the exact 
amount, of course, I have the impression that those figures are 
very greatly overstated. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is not the Senator willing to let 
the Senate find out the facts? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the Senate spends too 
much time chasing down newspaper rumors. We did that all 
during the last session of Congress and it got us nowhere. 
The Senator will remember that we almost made ourselves 
unable to transact the regular business of the Senate because 
we were busily engaged running down this rumor or that 


rumor and appointing special investigating committees. The 
country is sick of it. 
Mr. REED of Missourl. This is more than a rumor. The 


committee, if created, will, of course, sit during the recess of 
Congress. But it is said investigations get nowhere. Sir, I 
remember two investigations that brought results of the most 
important character. The investigation by Congress disclosed 
the Newberry corruption. The investigation by what is com- 
monly called the Walsh committee uncovered an unspeakable 
condition in the Cabinet. It furnished the facts to sustain 
litigation which has restored a large part of the property of 
which the Goyernment had been defrauded. It bronght the 
former Attorney General to the point where he has declined 
to testify before a grand jury on the ground that if his testi- 
money were truthfully given he would thereby incriminate 
himself. 

In view of the results thus obtained, and obtained in many 
other cases, it is idle to claim that investigations are a waste 
of time. 

I know that the Seriator from Pennsylvania does not believe 
in corruption in polities. I know that he does not believe in 
buying votes. I know that he does not want the fountain of 
law poisoned. The primary election is after all the fountain 
source of the law, for at the primary the men are selected who 
afterwards make the laws for a great people. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, why not withdraw the objection, per- 
mit the resolution to be considered by the Senate, and let us 
find out what the facts are; let us ascertain whether or not 
the primary was tainted with corruption? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there is no better 
constitutional lawyer who speaks in the Halls of Congress than 
is the Senator from Missouri, and he will grant, I am sure, that 
the Constitution binds us as firmly as any other branch of the 
Government. The Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Newberry case distinctly said that we have no business to legis- 
late on the subject of primary elections. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I differ from the Senator as to the 
applicability of that case to the resolution I am proposing. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If we have no business to legis- 
late respecting primary elections, we certainly have no business 
to investigate them. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. I do not agree with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. The Supreme Court declared that a penal 
statute, when sought to be applied to a primary election in 
Michigan, was beyond the authority of Congress. But the 
Supreme Court did not say and the Supreme Court never will 
say that the Senate has not the right to protect the purity of 
the election of its Members; that it does not have the right to 
say who shall sit and who shall not sit in the United States 
Senate; that the Senate is not the sole judge of the qualifica- 
tions of its Members. If that is true, then the Senate has the 
right to know the methods by which a man asking to be here 
Seated was nominated. Although the Congress may not possess 
authority to enact a statute under which a court can send a 
culprit to the penitentiary, it does nevertheless have the right 
to know whether the nomination, which is the initial step to the 
election, was corruptly secured. For even though we can not 
enact a statute under which the Individual may be sent to jail, 
we do undoubtedly have the right to inquire into his right to a 
seat in the councils of the Nation. If his election is tainted 
with the leprosy of corruption, if he is shown to have no regard 
for the ordinances of God or the laws of his own State, we have 
to consider the fact when that gentleman presents his creden- 
tials to the Senate. Accordingly, we do have a right to in- 
vestigate and find out what the facts are, 
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Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania, I think, has 
left the Chamber 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
here. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I thought the Senator had left; 
I beg his pardon. I now move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
order. 
bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We can displace the unfinished 
business by a motion at any time. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. My resolution has been on the 
table for two or three weeks. The necessary day’s time has 
elapsed since its introduction. At any time the unfinished 
business can be displaced by a motion to take up a resolution 
or bill. I ask the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] if 
he does not want It displaced by my motion to make the re- 
quest to temporarily lay aside his bill. I am going to insist 
on the motion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That request was made by 
a Senator on the other side of the aisle and I objected to it, 
and I shall continue to object to any such request. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not now making a request 
for unanimous consent. I am now moving that the Senate do 
now proceed to the consideration of Senate Resolution 195. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a parliamentary 


No, Mr. President; I am still 


Mr. President, a point of 
The unfinished business is the civil service retirement 


The Chair thought we were 


inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri is adopted, will that not displace the civil 
service retirement bill from its status as the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so holds. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, The Senator from Oregon might 
avoid that by asking to temporarily lay aside the unfinished 
business. If he does not see fit to do so, then I shall insist 
on my motion at this time. If the Senator wants to take that 
chance, it is for him to decide. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from Missourl to proceed to 
the consideration of Senate Resolution 195. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. REED of Missouri called for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote, 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when Mr. FLETCHER’S name was called). 
I desire to announce the necessary absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Frercner] on account of illness. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], 
which I transfer to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SarirH], and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. bu Pont] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pureps] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted In the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Gitterr], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu], who is also absent, and let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] is detained from the Senate by 
illness. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS. 1 wish to announce that my colleagne the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] is necessarily 
absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 34, as follows: 


I desire to announce the follow- 


YEAS—45 
Ashurst Caraway Gerry Johnson 
Bayard Copeland Glass Jones, N. Mex. 
Korah Couzens Harris Kendrick 
Bratton Dill Harrison King 
Proussard Edwards Heflin La Follette 
Bruce Frazier Howell Lenroot 
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McKellar Overman Sulpstend Tyson 
McNary Pittman Simmons Underwood 
Mayfield Ransdell Steck Wheeler 
Neelx Reed. Mo. Stephens 
Norris Robinson, Ark. Swanson 
Nye Sheppard Trammell 
NAYS—34 

Bingham Fernald Moses Sianfleld 
Butler Tress Norbeck Wadsworth 
Cameron Gor Oddie Warren 
Capper Gooding Pine Watson 
Cummins Hale Reed, Pa. Weller 
Curtis Harreld Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Dale Jones, Wash. Sackett Willis 
Deneen Keyes Schall 
Ernst McMaster Smoot 

NOT VOTING—1T7 
Blease George Means Smith 
du Pont Gillett Metcalf Walsh 
Edge Greene Pepper 
Ferris McKinley Phipps 
Fletcher McLean Shortridge 


So the motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to 
consider Senate Resolution 195, submitted by Mr. Reep of Mis- 
souri, April 8, 1926, as follows: 


Resolved, That a.special committee of five, consisting of three mem- 
bers selected from the majority political party, of whom one shall be 
a progressive Republican, and of two members from the minority 
political party, shall be forthwith appointed by the President of the 
Senate; and said committce is hereby authorized and instructed im- 
mediately to investigate what moneys, emoluments, rewards, or things 
of value, Including agreements or understandings of support for ap- 
polntment or election to office have been promised, contributed, made, 
or expended, or shall hereafter be promised, contributed, expended, or 
made by any person, firm, corporation, or committee, organization, or 
association to influence the nomination of any person as the candidate 
of any political party or organization for membership in the United 
States Senate, or to contribute to or promote the election of any person 
os a Member of the United States Senate at the general election to be 
held in November, 1926. Sald committee shall report the names of the 
persons, firms, or corporations, or committees, organizations, or associa- 
tions that have made or shall hereafter make such promises, subscrip- 
tions, advancements, or payments and the amount by them severally 
contributed or promised as aforesaid, including the method of expendi- 
ture of said sums or the method of performance of said agrecments, 
together with all facts in relation thereto. 

Sald committee Is hereby empowered to sit and act at such time or 
times and at such place or places as it may deem necessary; to require, 
by subpœna or otherwise, the attendance of witnesses, the production of 
books, papers, and documents, and to do such other acts as may be 
necessary in the matter of sald investigation, 

The chairman of the committee or any member thereof may ad- 
minister oaths to witnesses. Every person who having been summoned 
as a witness by authority of sald committee willfully makes default, or 
who, having appeared, refuses to answer any question pertinent to tha 
Investigation heretofore authorized, shall be held to the penalties pro- 
vided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Said committee shall promptly report to the Senate the facts by it 
ascertained. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask for a vote on 
the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. REED of Missourl, and Mr. ROBIN- 
SON of Arkansas called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER]. 
knowing how he would yote if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SsarH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GIL- 
LETT]. He is absent, and I transfer the pair to the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Watsu], who is also absent, and vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Frercuer]; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Putrrs] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrru] is detained from the Senate by 
illness. If present, he would vote “yea.” 


I have a pair 
Not 


I desire to announce the follow- 
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Mr. HARRIS. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] is necessarily ab- 
sent. If present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsi] is necessarily ab- 
sent from the Chamber on official business. If he were present, 
he would yote “ yea” on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Fierener], who is absent on account of illness, if present, 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 59, nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—59 
Ashurst Edwards La Follette Sheppard 
Bayard Frazier Lenroot Shipstead 
Borah Gerry McKellar Simmons 
Bratton Glass McMaster Stanfleld 
Broussard Gooding MeNar, Steck 
Bruce Harreid May fleld Stephens 
Butler Iarris cely Swanson 
Cameron Harrison Norris ‘Trammell 
Caraway Heflin Nye Tyson 
Copeland Howell Overman Underwood 
Couzens Johnson Pine Weller 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Wheeler 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Ransdell Williams 
Dale Kendrick Reed, Mo. Willis 
Din King Robinson, Ark, 

NAYS—13 
Bingham Got Sackett Warren 
Ernst Hale Schall 
Fernald Moses Smoot 
Fess Oddie Wadsworth 

NOT VOTING—24 

Blease Fletcher McLean Reed, Pa. 
Capper Geo: Means Robinson, Ind. 
Venen Gillett Metcalf Shortridge 
du Pont Greene Norbeck Smith 
Läge Keyes Pepper Walsh 
Ferris McKinley Phipps Watson 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

Subsequently, under the provisions of the resolution (S. Res. 
195) authorizing the President of the Senate to appoint a special 
select committee to make investigation into the means used to 
influence the nomination of any person as a candidate for mem- 
bership in the United States Senate, the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. REED of Missouri, Mr. DENEEN, Mr. REED of Penn- 
Sylvania, Mr. LA FOLLETTE, and Mr. Bayarp members of the 
special committee. s 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I arise merely to 
call attention to the fact that between the time we voted to 
take up the resolution and the time we voted on its adoption, 
as nearly as I can estimate, there was a lapse of only about 
seven minutes and three-quarters, including the time consumed 
by the roll call. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In just a moment I will yield. I 
include in that seven minutes and three-quarters the time con- 
sumed by the roll call. In that interval of time 21 Senators 
changed their minds. It is the most 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, that is not a fair statement. 
There is a great deal of difference between voting to displace a 
measure by taking up another measure and voting for its pas- 
sage. The Senator ought to be perfectly fair. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘There is the difference between voting 
“yea” and yoting “nay.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am going to be fair; I am not 
going to let the Senator from Kansas get the least bit out of 
patience with me. In that period of time 21 Senators changed 
their minds. If two or three minutes more had been allowed 
to elapse, I have no doubt the other 13 Republican Senators 
would have also seen the light and voted for the resolution. 

I know perfectly well that there is a difference between mov- 
ing to take up a measure and moving the passage of the meas- 
ure. The difference is that when you are merely moving to take 
up a measure it can be voted against and the excuse offered 
that the reason is not opposition to the proposition itself, but 
the desire to proceed with some other preferred business. That 
is the difference, and that is the only difference. 

Every man sitting in this Chamber knows two things: That 
the debate, if the motion to take up the resolution had been 
debated, would not have occupied more than a few minutes of 
time, or, at the outside, an hour or two of time. As a matter 
of fact, it was not debated at all. He also knows that the bill 
that is to be considered—the retirement bill, I believe it is 
called—can be passed without any question at this session of 
Congress. So I must give to the remarkable change in the yote 
the most honorable explanation I can conceive, which is that 
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there was really a sincere, albeit a Ughtninglike, change of 
heart during the seven and three-quarters minutes. 

Nobody will pretend seriously in this body, or-in the country 
to which we are soon to go, that there is any comparison in 
importance between this retirement bill and the purification 
and defense of the politics and elections of the land. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Nobody will pretend that; bnt no one will 
contend that there was any great need of calling up this matter 
this afternoon, when it could have been called up to-morrow 
The Senator let it stay on the table here for 
days, and it could haye been laid aside until the pending 
measure, which is the unfinished business, is disposed of just 
as well as not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And if I had brought it up to- 
morrow or the next day I would have been met with the same 
argument, namely, “ there is other business in the hopper.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. BINGIIAM. The Senator from Kansas has said that the 
Senator’s resolution was presented at least four or five days 
ago, and that the Senator left it on the table for four or five 
days. As a matter of fact, it was presented on April 8, and 
the Senator has made no effort to get it up in a month and 
ten days. 

Mr. RHED of Missouri. So much the worse 

Mr. BINGHAM. For the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That it had to lie on the table all 
that time. When I offered the resolution, as I recollect, I asked 
unanimous consent for its then consideration, and it was ob- 
jected to on the other side of the Chamber. If it lay there all 
that length of time, and needed action, why did not the “tall 
sycamore” from Connecticut arise and call it to the attention 
of the Senate? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri.. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator think it was good legis- 
lative practice to take advantage of a situation in the morning 
newspaper, when certain rumors were current, to press for the 
immediate passage of a resolution which had not been debated 
and which he has just sald was before the Senate less than 
seven minutes? Does the Senator think that is good legisla- 
tive practice? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, I did not make any such state- 
ment. Let me in turn ask the Senator if he thinks it is good 
legislative practice to try to throttle an inyestigation to ascer- 
tain whether or not charges publicly made by the press of this 
country are true, when the acts charged concern the very life 
of the country itself? Does he consider it good legislative prac- 
tice not to promptly take up a question of that kind and investi- 
gate it? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator if during the period 
of time clapsing between the day he introduced this resolution, 
April 8, and the present time the steering committee, which has 
charge of outlining legislation in this body, has taken any 
action with reference to this important resolution? 

Mr. REED of Missouri, No; the steering committee has 
been “otherwise engaged.” It has taken no action. But what 
I said—and I am calling this to the attention of the Senator 
from Connecticut—was not that this resolution had only seven 
minutes consideration. On the contrary, an able address was 
made by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] touch- 
ing these alleged frauds and this charged corruption. Follow- 
ing that I called up this resolution and addressed the Senate 
at some little length. I begged and implored unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration, and if it had been given the 
resolution could have been passed in a few moments; and when 
it was not giver and when no one rose to speak we called for 
a vote. 

The “seven and three-quarters minutes” is the time that 
elnpsed after we had voted to take up the resolution. There- 
upon the opportunity was given to speak on the resolution, but 
the clarion voice of the Roderick Dhu of the Atlantic coast was 
not heard summoning the hosts to battle. He was as mum as 
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an oyster, and everybody else was; and we voted, and 21 Sen- 
ators changed their minds in the seven and three-quarters min- 
utes that elapsed between the two votes. It was a remarkable 
exhibition of intellectual somersaulting. 

Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. HARRHLD addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield, and if so 
to whom? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator deny that immediately 
after the yote was announced and the resolution was taken up 
he secured the floor and moved its immediate adoption and 
called for the yeas nnd nays without giving anyone a chance to 
debate it or eyen to read it? 

Mr. REDD of Missouri. Why, certainly I called for a vote, 
and then and there every Member of this body had the right to 
rise, address the Chair, and talk until exhausted nature reduced 
him to silence, 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator will realize that certain Sen- 
ators on this floor, not being so gifted as he who speaks so fre- 
quently from Missouri, are unable to talk upon a subject which 
they bave not had the opportunity to study. They require a 
little time for study and reflection. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. After having followed the Senator's 
course in this body I had not concluded that he was so afflicted. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HARRELD, I desire to ask a question for information. 
I yoted for the resolution. I voted against its immediate con- 
sideration because I did not know what was in it, and I do not 
know yet. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
for it? 

Mr. HARRELD. Because the Senator from Missouri told me 
what it contained, and I believed him, but I desire a little 
further information. What is the difference between the pro- 
visions of this resolution and the one that was introduced as an 
amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill two years ago 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and was passed and 
was in effect during the last campaign? Is there any particu- 
lar difference between them? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know what the difference is. 
I haye not compared the two documents. I drew this one and 
hope it is drawn correctly. 

Mr. HARRELD. I want to say that I voted for that one, 
and that this is no new kind of legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the Senator wants to be absolutely 
correct about every statement he makes; but in looking at the 
Recorp I find that when the Senator introduced the resolution 
there was no request for its immediate consideration, and it 
went directly to the table and was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am very sure that 
I asked for its consideration. Whether I did it at the moment 
or allowed it to lie over, I do not recall. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have looked through the Recorp, and I know 
that the Senator wants to be absolutely correct. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But, anyway, what is the use of 
quarreling about that? It is utterly trifling. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not quarreling about it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There were 34 of you over there 
who voted against taking up the resolution at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I thought, of course, the Sena- 
tor, if he were reminded of it, would simply say, “ Well, then, 
I was mistaken.” I know that if I had made a misstatement 
I would thank the Senator for calling my attention to it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. I was speaking from rec- 
ollection, and my recollection was that I asked for the consid- 
eration of the resolution at that time. If I did not, I feel con- 
fident that I asked for it later; but whether I did or not is as 
utterly immaterial as whether a mosquito was born last month. 
The fact is that 34 of you voted against taking up the resolu- 
tion; and then 21 of you—and I am going to drop into the 
yernacular—“ welched” inside of seven and three-quarter 
minutes. £ 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The fact is that if 34 of you voted 
against taking the resolution up for consideration we know that 
unanimous consent would have been refused. Besides, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] did this morning refuse 


I yield first to the Senator from 


Why, then, did the Senator vote 
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unanimous consent. This he did, although I implored him, 
almost tearfully, to please allow us to have a vote. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. STANFIELD, I want to disclaim any motive of “ welch- 
ing.” For several days I have been trying to bring the civil 
service retirement bill to a vote. It was the unfinished business 
of the Senate. We had hoped that we could proceed with it 
this morning; and I know, as one Senator who voted for the 
Senator's resolution, that I voted against bringing up his reso- 
lution, because I did not want to displace the civil service re- 
tirement bill, for the immediate passage of which there is an 
imperative need in order to alleviate the suffering of many 
thousands of people. 

The Senator has interfered with that relief by purposely 
making his motion and displacing the unfinished business, the 
civil service retirement bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, what happened was 
this: I said to the distinguished Senator that if he would ask 
to have his bill temporarily laid aside for only a few minutes 
we could pass this resolution, but that otherwise a motion 
would displace his bill, and that he could take his chances and 
proceed according to his own lights. He took his chances, and 
voted against taking up the resolution. Iie knows very well 
that if he had asked to have his measure temporarily laid 
aside it would not have been displaced. Now it is displaced, 
and displaced because he was so anxious to prevent a vote on 
this resolution that he was willing to jeopardize the legisla- 
tive position of his own bill. That is the cold truth about it. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a parliumentary inquiry? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I was advised by the parliamentarian of 
the Senate that if the Senator insisted on bringing up his reso- 
lution for a vote, and a vote was taken, regardless of whether 
I made the motion to lay aside the unfinished business tem- 
porarily or not, it would be displaced and would cease to be 
the unfinished business of the Senate. It may be that the 
Senator from Missouri is better informed on the parllamentary 
situation than the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I advised the Senator on the floor 
this morning, and I told him that he could in that way keep 
his legislative position. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I have made a parliamentary inquiry, 
and I should like to know which is the proper procedure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When I told the Senator, why did 
he go further for advice? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I sought better advice. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am delighted at 
this conversion. That is all I rose to say, but Senators have 
the habit of interrupting me all the time. I am delighted be- 
cause I intend very shortly to offer a resolution to provide for 
the expenses of this investigation; and, since there has been 
such a general unanimity of movement from the back seats to 
the mourners’ bench, I take it that when I offer that resolution 
no Senator will object to its consideration or to its passage. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has to go to the committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I know it has to go to a committee, 
and I am hoping that the moral force that has come from this 
revival spirit,’ this contagion of virtue that has suddenly 
spread even to the other side of the Chamber, will be so great 
that the committee will report the resolution out favorably and 
promptly. 

I desire to occupy the floor only a moment more. The ques- 
tion under consideration has been to some degree discussed in 
a semiserious, semijesting spirit. To my mind it is the gravest 
problem confronting the people of the United States. Our Goy- 
ernment rests upon the will of the people, and if that will can 
be habitually cheated, suborned, or corrupted, then the Republic 
falls, and if it falls the liberties of the world will be buried in 
its ruins. 

Sir, we amended the Constitution of the United States, and 
provided for the direct election of Senators. One of the great 
arguments advanced in support of that amendment was that 
men of great wealth were gaining seats in the Senate by cor- 
rupt methods practiced upon the general assemblies of the 
States. The infamies attending the attempted election of 
Adkins in Delaware, the scandals that spread a black pall 
over many legislative halls aroused the people. The awakened 
conscience of the Nation demanded that the election of United 
States Senators should be transferred from legislative assem- 
blies to the great body of the people. 

It was thus hoped to render corruption impossible, for it was 
belieyed the masses were incorruptible. 
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‘Are all these expectations to be defeated? Is the bud of 
hope to wither? Are we to gather only the bitter fruit of 
despair? Is the leprosy of corruption to spread from legisla- 
tive halls to the body of the people? 

Let no one say that I here assert that the majority of the 
people can be bribed or otherwise corrupted. I do not so as- 
sert; but if eyen a small percentage be corrupted, that per- 
centage may determine a great national election and control 
the national policies. 

When it was learned that Newberry had expended $190,000, 
in the teeth of a statute of his own State, there was a general 
expression of anger and even horror. Whereupon the Senator 
from Ohio, although generally anxious to bare his back to the 
party lash—to blindly follow his political bellwether—experli- 
enced such twinges of conscience that he felt something must 
be done to ease the pain. Accordingly he offered a resolution 
in substance and effect that “Newberry having obtained his 
election by processes destructive of the Republic, therefore be 
it resolved that he be given a seat in the Senate for six years.” 

The dulcet voice of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Perrer] was heard upon the hustings defending Newberry and 
criticizing those who had attacked him. Doubtless some of 
the people of Pennsylvania when they went to the polls recalled 
those speeches and yoted their protest. 

A few weeks ago a primary election was held in Illinois. It 
has been charged by many people that one of the candidates 
expended from a million to a million and a half dollars in that 
primary. Even then he went down to defeat. 

If these charges are true, then the country ought to know the 
facts. If these charges are true, then a condition of corrupt- 
ness and of rottenness exists which ought to arouse to extreme 
vigilance every man who loves his country and adores its flag. 

The press to-day states, and the statement is not categorically 
denied, that there was on yesterday and the few preceding days 
expended in the Pennsylvania primary from $2,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, If the charge be true, every man concerned in it 
ought to be speedily tried and sent to the penitentiary. 

We are daily dooming to the penitentiary many men for sell- 
ing a bottle of beer to a man who wants to buy that bottle of 
beer. We are filling our jails with citizens for acts that involve 
no great moral turpitude, acts that are only mala prohibita ; 
but here is a vicious crime which, if it be permitted to fasten 
upon the body politic, will, like a cancer, eat into the heart of 
the Republic and destroy it utterly. 

If, sir, you were to muster before me the murderer with 
blood-wet hands, the thief in possession of his loot, the high- 
Wayman armed with bludgeon and pistol, the fire bug with 
his torch, the burglar with dark lantern and jimmy, and if 
you were to place with that assembly of rogues the wretch 
who had corrupted an election, I would unhesitatingly declare 
the corruptionist the blackest scoundrel of them all. I would 
so say because the man who attacks the foundations of his 
Government and thereby assails the very structure of society 
is the greater criminal, the more intolerable villain, for his 
criminality poisons the soul of the Nation. 

Mr. President, the charges to which I have referred seem to 
be lightly made. The Senator from Mississippi read from one 
newspaper. I now present an editorial appearing in the New 
York World: 

NEWRERRY WAS A PIKER 

Pennsylvania went through something yesterday which is called a 
Republican primary but which was actually a bitter fight for the con- 
trol of a Republican State machine fought principally with dollars. 

“Tt is generally conceded by everyone,” says the United Press, 
“that more money has been spent in this campaign than in any other 
primary in this country.“ 

“Reported expenditures are so great,” says a World dispatch from 
Pittsburgh, that even veteran politicians are staggered.” 

The Evening World's correspondent in the field suggests $2,000,000 
as “a conservative estimate among men who have observed such a flow 
of gold as Pennsylvania has never known.” 

The correspondent of the Times estimates the whole cost of the pri- 
mary at $5,000,000, and adds that the open and extravagant use of 
money “has given the Pennsylvania workers and people generally a 
different idea of politics,” 


“A different idea of politics!” Ah, what an idea it must be. 
The ignorant man, the unlettered man, the foreigner new to 
our shores, attends a great American assize. He beholds the 
people summoned to the ballot box to express their untram- 
meled will. He sees issuing forth the bribe giver, the corrup- 
tionist, buying the souls of the citizens, bribing them to yield 
a privilege that was purchased by the lives of countless millions 
of men. For, sir, the struggle for human liberty was not begun 
in the War of the American Reyolution. That liberty might be 
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gained men have contended and struggled in every age of time. 
Armies have marched and countermarched across the face of 
the world until its plains were white with skelctons and all its 
soil was sodden with the blood of men. That we might all be 
free, martyrs centuries ago endured the torture of the rack, 
the agony of the thumbscrew, the ignominy of the pillory; they 
have stood at the stake and amidst the circling flames pro- 
claimed the sacred right to liberty, equality, and justice. 

To gain the boon of liberty for us men have lain behind 
prison walls until brown locks turned to gray and rotted on 
their temples. 

To gain the boon of liberty for us, to establish hére a free 
government, our fathers rallied to the standard of revolution. 
Through the miasma of swamps, through forest depths, be- 
neath the burning sun, amidst the winter’s snows, in starvation 
and in despair, they fought on and on and on, until at last 
they established the right of self- government. And that right 
is all concentrated in the simple right to cast a freeman’s ballot. 

He who will lay unholy hands upon that blood-baptized 
privilege is worse than an anarchist; he is the vilest of 
traitors; he does not merely betray, he destroys his country 
for he poisons its soul. 

HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 

The following bill and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 5683. An act authorizing the appropriation of $2,500 for 
the erection of a tablet or marker at Sir Walter Raleigh Fort, 
on Roanoke Island, N. O., to Virginia Dare, the first child of 
English parentage to be born in America; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

H. J. Res, 230. Joint resolution authorizing the Treasury De- 
partment to participate in the South Jersey Exposition, to be 
held in the city of Camden, N. J.; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the payment of pensions for the fiscal year 1926; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, requested that the Senate return to the 
House the bill (H. R. 9568) amending section 220, Criminal 
Code of the United States. 

The message also announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (S. 8115) to amend section 220 of the 
Criminal Code. 

RETIREMENT OF CLASSIFIED CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. STANFIELD, I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 7, the civil service 
employees’ retirement bill. A 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are some Senators absent 
who asked me if such a request was made to call for a quorum 
in order that they might be present. I therefore make the point 
of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard Fess McMaster Shipstead 
Bingham Frazier McNar Shortridge 
Borah Gerry Mayfield Simmons 
Bratton Glass Means Smoot 
Broussard Got Moses Stanfield 
Bruce Gooding Necly Steck 
Butler Tale Norbeck Stephens 
Cameron Harreld Norris Swanson 
Capper Harris Nre Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Tyson 
Copeland Heflin Overman Underwood 
Couzens Howell Pine Wadsworth 
Cummins Johnson Pittman Walsh 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Warren 
Dale Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo, Watson 
Deneen Kendrick Reed, Pa, Wheeler 
Dill Keyes Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Edwards King Robinson, Ind. 

Ernst La Follette Sackett 

Fernald Lenroot Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. STANFIBLD. Mr. President, I renew my request for 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 7, the civil service employees’ retirement bill, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7) to amend the 
act entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 
22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the bill be read be- 
cause it is the House bill, I understand, that has been sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
has it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it has. 
finished business. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, let us under- 
stand the parliamentary status. The committee has reported 
the House bill, Does the Senator propose to substitute the 
House bill for the Senate bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The House bill has been sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill. 

Mr. STANFIELD. That has already been done. In making 
the committee report I moved that the House bill be substi- 
tuted for the Senate bill for consideration by the Senate. 
Later the motion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
displaced the unfinished business, and now I have asked and 
obtained unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 7, which had been substituted 
previously for Senate bill 786. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the unfinished business now? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is now before the Senate? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the House bill be read at this time. 
The reason why I do that 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senate committee has 
recommended to strike out everything after the enacting 
clause of the House bill, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that. I want to 
perfect the House bill. When the Senator offers his amend- 
ment—of course, if anybody wants to offer an amendment to 
his amendment to perfect it, he can do so—but I want to 
perfect the House text, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr, COUZENS. Mr. President, the House bill is not before 
us. The language of the House bill was substituted for the 
language of the Senate bill that was before us yesterday. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is in order to perfect the 
language of the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course it is. 

Mr. COUZENS. But it has been substituted. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the House bill is now béfore the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Technically, but not actually. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the House bill, which has just 
been made the unfinished business, be read at this time. 

Mr. COPELAND. As I understand it, the House bill is a 
death sentence. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York may designate it 
in that way if he chooses. It is the retirement bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understood that the bill which the 
Senator from Oregon has presented is the retirement bill, but 
the bill referred to by the Senator from Utah is simply to 
create a graveyard. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care what designation the Senator 
from New York may apply to it. It is the retirement bill and 
the only one we are going to get, if we get any. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The House bill was referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 
That committee has reported it back to the Senate, striking 
out all after the enacting clause and substituting the language 
of another bill. When the request is made to read the bill, 
is it not the bill as reported by the committee? I am not a 
parliamentarian, and I merely ask for a ruling of the Chair 
on the question, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The formal reading of the bill not 
having been dispensed with, it is in order now to read the 
House bill, which the clerk will do. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill as passed by the House, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the act entitled “An act for the retirement 
of employees In the classified civil service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts In amendment thereof, be, and they 
are hereby, amended to read as follows: 

ELIGIBILITY FOR SUPERANNUATION RETIREMENT 


Sec. 1. All employees to whom this act applies who, before its 
effective date, shall have attained or shall thereafter attain the age 
of 70 years and rendered at least 15 years of service computed as pre- 
scribed in section 5 of this act shall be eligible for retirement on an 
annuity as provided in section 4 hereof: Provided, That city, rural, 
and village letter carriers, post-office clerks, sea post clerks, laborers, 
and mechanfes generally shall, under like conditions, be eligible for 
retirement at 65 years of age and that railway postal clerks and those 
employees engaged in pursuits whose occupation is hazardous or 
requires great physical effort, or which necessitates exposure to extreme 


It has not been substituted, 
The House bill is now the un- 
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heat or cold, and those employees whose terms of service shall include 
15 years or more of such service rendered in the Tropics, shall be 
eligible at 62 years of age; the classification of employees for the 
purpose of assignment to the yarlous age groups shall be determined by 
the Civil Service Commission after consultation with the head of the 
department, branch, or independent office of the Government con- 
cerned; Provided, further, That any such employee who was employed 
as a mechanic for the major portion of his service, and was subsequent 
to August 20, 1920, involuntarily transferred to employment as a 
laborer and thereafter involuntarily discharged from the service of 
the United States, shall receive such annuity as he would have been 
entitled to, if on the day of his discharge from the service he had 
been retired under the provisions of this act: Provided further, That 
the term “ mechanics" as used in this act shall include all employees 
in the Government Printing Office whose dutles are to supervise, per- 
form, or assist in apprentice, helper, or journeyman work of a recog- 
nized trade or craft, as determined by the Public Printer, 
AUTOMATIC SEPARATION 


Sec. 2. All employees to whom this act applies shall, on arriving at 
retirement age as defined in the preceding section and having rendered 
15 years of service, be automatically scparated from the service, and 
all salary, pay, or compensation shall cease from that date, and it 
shall be the duty of the head of each department, branch, or inde- 
pendent office of the Goyernment concerned to notify such employees 
under his direction of the date of such separation from the service at 
least 60 days in advance thereof: Provided, That if not less than 30 
days before the arrival of an employee at the age of retirement, the 
head of the department, branch, or independent office of the Govern- 
ment in which he is employed certifies to the Civil Service Commission 
that by reason of his efficiency and willingness to remain in the civil 
service of the United States the continuance of such employee therein 
would be advantageous to the public service, such employee may be 
retained for a term not exceeding two years upon the approval and 
certification by the Civil Service Commission and at the end of tha 
two years he may, by similar approval and certification, be continued 
for an additional term not exceeding two years, and sọ on: Provided, 
however, That after August 20, 7930, no employee shall be continued 
in the civil service of the United States beyond the age of retirement 
for more than four years. 

Whenever an employee shall make application for such continuation 
In the civil service, and shall submit acceptable proof of his present 
physical fitness to perform his work, it shall be the duty of the head 
of the department, branch, or independent office of the Government 
concerned to secure from the immediate superior in the service of such 
applicant all efficiency ratings and other information on file respecting 
the character of the work of such applicant, and shall also obtain 
from such immediate superior his opinion in writing with respect to the 
efficiency of the work performed by such applicant. From such infor- 
mation shall be eliminated increases in ratings, credits, and other 
preferences for any cause whatsoever other than the character of work 
actually performed. Shonld such information show that the applicant 
has been efficient and competent during the two years next preceding 
his application for continuance in the clvil service, the head of the 
department, branch, or independent office of the Government concerned 
shall, as of course, certify to the United States Civil Seryice Commis- 
sion that, by reason of the efficiency and willingness of such applicant 
to remain in the clyil service of the United States, the continuance of 
such employee would be advantageous to the public service, 

No person separated from the service who is recelving an annuity 
under the provisions of section 1 of this act shall be employed again 
in any position within the purview of this act, nor be appointed to 
another position in any branch of the Government service. 


EMPLOYEES TO WHOM THE ACT SHALL APPLY 


Src. 3. This act shall apply to the following employees and groups 
of employees: 

(a) All employees in the classified civil service of the United States, 
including all persons who have been heretofore or may hereafter be 
given a competitive status in the classified civil service, with or with- 
out competitive examination, by legislative enactment, or under ciyil- 
service rules promulgated by the President, or by Executive orders 
covering into the competitive classified service groups of employees 
with their positions, or authorizing the appointment of individuals to 
positions within such service. 

(b) Superintendents of United States national cemeteries, and such 
employees of the Architect of the Capitol, of the Library of Congress, 
and of the United States Botanic Garden, of the recorder of deeds and 
register of wills of the District of Columbia, whose tenure of employ- 
ment is not Intermittent nor of uncertain duration. 

(c) All employees of the Panama Canal and Panama Ratlroad Co. 
on the Isthmus of Panama who are citizens of the United States and 
whose tenure of employment is not intermittent nor of uncertain 
duration, 

(d) Unelassified employees of the United States in all cities and In 
all establishments or offices in which appointments are made under 
labor regulations approved by the President, or from subclerical or 
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other registers for the classified service; and unclassified employees 
transferred from classifled positions: Provided, That these groups shall 
include only those employees whose tenure of employment is not inter- 
mittent nor of uncertain duration. 

(e) All regular annual employees of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, appointed directly by the commissioners or by 
other competent authority, including those employees recelying per 
diem compensation pald out of general appropriations and including 
public-school employees, excepting school officers and teachers. 

(f) All employees and groups of employees to whom the benefits of 
the act of May 22, 1020, and amendments thereof, shall have been ex- 
tended by Exccutive orders. 

(g) Postmasters of the first, second, and third class who have been 
promoted, appointed, or transferred from the classifica ciyil service. 

This act shall not apply to such employees of the Lighthouse Service 
es come within the provisions of section 6 of the act of June 20, 1918, 
entitled “An act to authorize alds to navigation and for other works 
in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,” nor to members of 
the police and fre departments of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, nor to postmasters, excepting those specifically 
described in paragraph (g) of this section, nor to such employees or 
groups of employees as miy have been before the effective date of this 
act excluded by Executive orders from the benefits of the act of May 
22, 1920, and amendments thereof. 

The provisions of this act may be extended by Executive order, upon 
recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, to apply to any 
employee or group of employees in the civil service of the United States 
not included at the time of its passage. The President shall have 
power, in his discretion, to exclude from the operation of this act any 
employee or group of employees in the civil service whose tenure of 
office or employment is intermittent or of uncertain duration. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING ANNUITIES 


Sec, 4. The annuity of an employee retired under the provisions of 
the preceding sections of this act shall be computed by multiplying the 
average annual basic salary, pay, or compensation, not to exceed $1,500 
per annum, received by such employee during the 10 years of allowable 
service next preceding the date of retirement, by the number of years 
of service, not to exceed 30 years, and dividing the product by 45. In 
no case, however, shall the annuity exceed $1,000 per annum, For 
the purposes of this act all periods of service shall be computed in 
accordance with section 6 hereof, and the annuity shall be fixed at the 
nearest multiple of 12. 

The term “ basic salary, pay, or compensation,” wherever used in this 
act shall be so construed as to exclude from the operation of the act all 
bonuses, allowances, overtime pay, or salary, pay, or compensation given 
in addition to the base pay of the position as fixed by law or regulation. 

COMPUTATION OF ACCREDITED SERVICE 


Sec. 5. Subject to the provisions of section 9 hereof, the aggregate 
perlod of service which forms the basis for calculating the amount of 
any benefit provided in this act shall be computed from the date of orig- 
{nal employment, whether as a classified or an unclassified employee in 
the civil service of the United States, Including periods of service at 
different times and In one or more departments, branches, or independent 
offices of the Government, and also perlods of service performed overseas 
under authority of the United States, and periods of honorable service 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard of the United States; 
in the case of an employee, however, who is eligible for and elects to 
receive a pension under any law, or retired pay on account of military 
or naval service, or compensation under the war risk insurance act, the 
period of his military or nayal service upon which such pension, retired 
pay, or compensation is based shall not be included, but nothing in this 
act shall be so construed as to affect in any manner his or her right 
to a pension, or to retired pay, or to compensation under the war risk 
Insurance act in addition to the annuity herein provided. 

In computing length of service for the purposes of this act all periods 
of separation from the service, and so much of any leaves of absence 
as may exceed six months in the aggregate in any calendar year, shall 
be excluded, and in the case of substitutes in the Postal Service credit 
shall be given from date of original appointment as a substitute. 

In determining the aggregate period of service upon which the an- 
nuity is to be based, the fractional part of a month, If any, in the total 
service shall be eliminated. 


DISABILITY RETIREMENT—MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS REQUIRED 


Sec, 6. Any employee to whom this act applies who shall have served 
tor a total period of not less than 15 years, and who, before becoming 
eligible for retirement under the conditions defined in the preceding 
sections hereof, becomes totally disabled for useful and efficient service 
in the grade or class of position occupied by the employce, by reason 
of disease or injury not due to vicious habits, intemperance, or willful 
misconduct on the part of the employee, shall upon his own application 
or upon the request or order of the head of the department, branch or 
independent office concerned, be retired on an annuity computed in 
accordance with the provisions of section 4 hereof: Provided, That 
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proof of freedom from vicious habits, intemperance, or willful miscon- 
duct for a period of more than fiye years next prior to becoming so dis- 
abled for useful and efficient service, shall not be required in any case, 
No claim shall be allowed under the provisions of this section unless 
the application for retirement shall have been executed prior to the 
applicant's separation from the service or within six months thereafter, 
No employees shall be retired under the provisions of this section unless 
examined by a medical officer of the United States, or a duly qualified 
physician or surgeon, or board of physicians or surgeons, designated 
by the Commissioner of Pensions for that purpose, and found to be 
disabled in the degree and in the manner specified herein. 

Every annuitant retired under the provisions of this section, unless 
the disability for which retired be permanent in character, shall at 
the expiration of one year from the date of such retirement and an- 
nually thereafter, until reaching retirement age as defined in section 1 
hereof, be examined under the direction of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions by a medical officer of the United States, or a duly qualified phy- 
siclan or surgeon, or board of physiclans or surgeons designated by the 
Commissioner of Pensions for that purpose, in order to ascertain the 
nature and degree of the annultant’s disability, if any. If an annuitant 
shall recover before reaching retirement age and be restored to an 
earning capacity which would permit him to be appointed to some ap- 
propriate position fairly comparable in compensation to the position 
occupied at time of retirement, payment of the annuity shall be cón- 
tinued temporarily to afford the annultant opportunity to seek such 
available position, but not in any case exceeding 90 days from the date 
of the medical examination showing such recovery. Should the annui- 
tant fall to appear for examination, as required under this sectlon, pay- 
ment of the annuity shall be suspended until continuance of the dis- 
ability shall have been satisfactorily established. The Commissioner 
of Pensions may order or direct at any time such medical or other ex- 
amination as he shall deem necessary to determine the facts relative 
to the nature and degree of disability of any employee retired on an 
annuity under this section. 

In all cases where the annuity Js discontinued under the provisions 
of this section before the annuitant has received a sum equal to the 
total amount of his contributions with accrued interest, the difference, 
unless he shall become reemployed in a position within the purview 
of this act, shall be paid to the retired employee, as provided in section 
12 hereof, upon application therefor in such form and manner as the 
Commissioner of Pensions may direct. In case of reemployment in a 
position within the purview of this act the amount so refunded shall 
be redeposited as provided in section 12 hereof. 

No person shall be entitled to recelye an annuity under the pro- 
visions of this act, and compensation under the provisions of the act 
of September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the perform- 
unce of their duties, and for other purposes,” covering the same period 
of time; but this provision shall not be so construed as to bar the right 
of any claimant to the greater benefit conferred by either act for any 
part of the same period of time, 

Fees for examinations made under the provisions of this section, by 
physicians or surgeons who are not medical officers of the United 
States, shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Pensions, and such fees, 
together with the employee's reasonable traveling and other expenses 
incurred in order to submit to such examinations, shall be paid out of 
the appropriations for the cost of administering this act. 


INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION FROM run SERVICD 


Sec. 7. Should any employee 55 years of age or over to whom this 
act applies, after having served for a total period of not less than 15 
years and before becoming eligible for retirement under the conditions 
defined in section 1 hereof, become involuntarily separated from the 
service, not by removal for cause on charges of misconduct or de- 
linqueney, such employee shall bo paid as he or she may elect, 
elther 

(a) The amount of the deductions from his basic salary, pay, or 
compensation made under section 10 of this act and under act of May 
22, 1920, including accrued interest thereon computed as prescribed in 
section 12 hereof; or 

(b) An immediate life annulty beginning at the date of separation 
from the service, having a value equal to the present worth of a de- 
ferred annuity, beginning at the age at which the employees would 
otherwise have become eligible for superannuation retirement com- 
puted as provided in section 4 of this act; or 

(e) A deferred annuity beginning at the age at which the employee 
would otherwise have become eligible for superannuation retirement, 
computed as provided in section 4 of this act. The right to such 
deferred annulfty shall be evidenced by a proper certificate Issued under 
the seal of the Department of the Interior. 

Should an annuitant under the provisions of this section be re- 
employed in a position Included in the provisions of this act, or in 
any other position in the Government service, the annuity shall cease, 
and all rights and benefits under the provisions of this section shall 
terminate from and after the date of such employment, 
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This section shall include former employees within the provisions of 
the act of May 22, 1920, or said act as amended or as extended by 
Executive orders, who may hare been separated from the service subse- 
quent to August 20, 1920, under the conditions defined In this section: 
Provided, That in the case of an employee who has withdrawn his de- 
ductions from the “ eivil-service retirement and disability fund,“ such 
employee shall be required to return the amount so withdrawn with 
interest compounded on June 30 of each year at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum before he shall be entitled to the benefits of this section. 


BENEFITS EXTENDED TO THOSE ALREADY RETIRED 


Sec. 8. In the case of those who before the effective date of this act 
shall have been retired on annuity under the provisions of the act of 
May 22, 1920, or said act as amended, or as extended by Executive 
orders, the annuity shall be computed, adjusted, and paid under the 
provisions of this act, but this act shall not be so construed as to 
reduce the annuity of any person retired before its effective date, nor 
shall any increase in annuity commence before such effective date. 


CREDIT FOR PAST SERVICE 

Sec. 9. Beginning with the effective date of this act, all employees 
who may be brought then or thereafter within the puryiew of the act 
by legislative enactment, or by appointment, or through classification, 
or by transfer, or reinstatement, or Executive order, or otherwise, 
shall be required to deposit with the Treasurer of the United States 
to the credit of the “ciyil-service retirement and disability fund” a 
sum equal to 2½ per cent of the employee's basic salary, pay, or com- 
pensation received for services rendered after July $1, 1920, and prior 
to the effective date of this act, and also 3% per cent of the basic 
salary, pay, or compensation for services rendered after the effective 
date of this act, together with interest computed at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum compounded on June 30 of each fiscal year, but such 
interest shall not be included for any period during which the employee 
was separated from the seryice. Upon making such deposit the em- 
ployee shall be entitled to credit for the period or periods of service 
involyed, but failure to make such deposit shall deprive the employee 
of all benefits under this act except as provided in section 12 hereof. 


DEDUCTIONS AND DONATIONS 

Sec. 10. Beginning on the first day of the second month next follow- 
ing the passage of this act there shall be deducted and withheld from 
the basic salary, pay, or compensation of each employee to whom this act 
applies a sum equal to 3½ per cent of such employee's basic salary, pay, 
or compensation. The amounts so deducted and withheld from the 
basic salary, pay, or compensation of each employee shall, in accord- 
ance with such procedure as may be prescribed by the Comptroller 
General of the United States, be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the elvil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund" created by the act of May 22, 1920, and said fund is 
hereby appropriated for the payment of annuities, refunds, and allow- 
ances as provided in this act. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and empowered 
in carrying out the provisions of this act to supplement the indi- 
vidual contributions of employees with moneys received in the form of 
donations, gifts, legacies, or bequests, or otherwise, and to receive, 
invest, and disburse for the purposes of this act all moneys which 
may be contributed by private individuals or corporations or organi- 
zations for the benefit of civil-service employees generally. 

Every employee coming within the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed to consent and agree to the deductions from salary, pay, or 
compensation as provided herein, and payment less such deductions 
shall be a full and complete discharge and acquittance of all claims 
‘and demands whatsoever for all regular services rendered by such 
employee during the period covered by such payment, except the right 
to the benefits to which he shall be entitled under the provisions of 
this act, notwithstanding the provisions of sections 167, 168, and 169 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and of any other law, 
rule, or regulation affecting the salary, pay, or compensation of any per- 
son or persons employed in the civil service to whom this act applies. 

INVESTMENTS AND ACCOUNTS 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of the Treasury shall invest from time to 
time, in interest-bearing securities of the United States or Federal 
farm-loan bonds, such portions of the ‘“‘civil-service retirement and 
disability fund” as in his judgment may not be immediately required 
for the payment of annuities, refunds, and allowances as herein pro- 
vided, and the income derived from such investments shall constitute 
a part of said fund for the purpose of paying annuities and of carrying 
out the provisions of section 12 of this act. 

The Comptroller General shall establish and maintain an account 
showing the annual liabilities of the Goyernment under this act, and 
shall keep such other accounts as may be deemed necessary for a 
proper administration of the act. 


„ RETURN OF AMOUNTS DEDUCTED FROM SALARIES 


Sec. 12, In the case of any employee to whom this act applies who 
shall be transferred to a position not within the purview of the act, or 
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who shall become absolutely separated from the service before becom- 
ing eligible for retirement on annuity, the total amount of deductions 
of salary, pay, or compensation heretofore or hereafter made with 
accrued interest computed at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, com- 
pounded on June 30 of each fiscal year, shall, upon application, be 
returned to such employee: Provided, That all money so returned to 
an employee must, upon reinstatement, retransfer, or reappointment to 
a position coming within the purview of this act, be redeposited with 
interest before such employee may derive any benefits under this act, 
except as provided in this section, but interest shall not be required 
covering any period of separation from the service. 

Each department, branch, and independent office of the Government 
not within the jurisdiction of any executive department shall establish 
and maintain such record as will enable it to determine the amount 
deducted within each fiscal year from the basic salary, pay, or com- 
pensation of each employee within its jurisdiction to whom this act 
applies. When such employee is transferred from one office to another 
a certified abstract of his official record shall be transmitted to the 
office to which the transfer is made, 

When application is made to the Commissioner of Pensions for re- 
turn of deductions and accrued interest, as provided in this section, 
such application shall be accompanied by a certificate from the proper 
officer showing the complete record of deductions, by fiscal years, and 
other data necessary to the proper adjustment of the claim. 

The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, shall establish rules and regulations for crediting and 
reporting deductions and for computing interest hereunder, 

In case an annultant shall die without having received in annulties 
an amount equal to the total amount of deductions from his salary, 
pay, or compensation, with interest thereon at 4 per cent per annum 
compounded as herein provided up to the time of his death, an amount 
equal to the excess of the said accumulated deductions over and above 
the annuity payments made shall be paid in one sum to his legal repre- 
sentatives upon the establishment of a valid claim therefor. 

In case an employee shall die without having attained eligibility for 
retirement or without having established a valid claim for annuity, the 
total amount of deductions with accrued interest thereon as herein 
provided shall be paid to the legal representatives of such employee, 

In case a former employee entitled to return of deductions with ac- 
crued interest thereon as herein provided shall become legally incom- 
petent, the total amount due may be paid to a duly appointed guardian 
or committee of such employee. 3 

If the amount of accrued annuity, or of accumulated deductions, or 
of refund due a former employee who fs legally incompetent, together 
with accrued interest thereon payable under the provisions of this act, 
does not exceed $1,000, and if there has been no demand upon the 
Commissioner of Pensions by a duly appointed executor, administrator, 
guardian, or committee, payment may be made, after the expiration of 
30 days from date of death or of separation from the service, as the 
case may be, to such person or persons as may appear in the judgment 
of the Commissioner of Pensions to be legally entitled thereto, and 
such payment shall be a bar to recoyery by any other person. 


PAYMENT OF ANNUITIES AND FORM OF APPLICATION 


Sec.13. Annuities granted under the terms of this act shall be due 
and payable in monthly installments on the first business day of the 
month following the month or other period for which the annuity shall 
haye acerued, and payment of all annuities, refunds, and allowances 
granted hereunder shall be made by checks drawn and issued by the 
disbursing clerk for the payment of pensions in such form and manner 
and with such safeguards as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior in accordance with the laws, rules, and regulations govern- 
ing accounting that may be found applicable to such payments. 

Applications for annuity shall be in such form as the Commissioner 
of Pensions may prescribe, and shall be supported by such certificates 
from the heads of departments, branches, or independent offices of tha 
Government in which the applicant has been employed as may be neces- 
sary to the determination of the rights of the applicant. Upon receipt 
of satisfactory evidence the Commissioner of Pensions shall forthwith 
adjudicate the claim of the applicant, and if title to annuity be estab- 
lished, a proper certificate shall be issued to the annuitant under the 
seal of the Department of the Interior. 

Annuities granted under this act for retirement under the provisions 
of section 1 of this act shall commence from the date of separation 
from the service and shall continue during the life of the annuitant. 
Annuities granted under the provisions of sections 6 and 7 hereof shall 
be subject to the limitations specified in said sections, 

DUTIES OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Sec. 14. The Civil Service Commission shall keep a record of appoint- 
ments, transfers, changes in grade, separations from the service, rein- 
statements, loss of pay, and such other information concerning indl- 
vidual seryice as may be deemed essential to a proper determination of 
rights under this act; and shall furnish the Commissioner of Pensions 
such reports therefrom as he shall from time to time request as neces- 
sary to the proper adjustment of any claim for annuity hereunder; and 
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shall prepare and keep all needful tables and records required for car- 
rying out the proyisions of this act, including data showing the mor- 
tality experience of the employees in the service and the percentage of 
withdrawals from such service, and any other information that may 
serve as a guide for future valuations and adjustments of the plan for 
the retirement of employees under this act, 

BOARD OF ACTUARIES 


Suc. 18. The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, is hereby authorized and directed to select 
three actuaries, one of whom shall be the Government actuary, to be 
known as the board of actuaries, whose duty it shall be to annually 
report upon the actual operations of this act, with authority to recom- 
mend to the Commissioner of Pensions such changes as in their judg- 
ment may be deemed necessary to protect the public Interest and main- 
tain the syatem upon a sound financial basis, and they shall make a 
yaluation of the “ clyil-service retirement and disability fund“ at in- 
tervals of five veurs, or oftener if deemed necessary by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions; they shall.also prepare such tables as may be 
required by the Commissioner of Pensions for the purpose of computing 
annuities under this act. The compensation of the members of the 
board of actuaries, exclusive of the Government actuary, shall be fixed 
by the Commissioner of Pensions with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 16. For the purpose of administration, except as otherwise pro- 
vided herein, the Commissioner of Pensions, under the direction of the 
Sceretary of the Interior, be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to 
perform, or cause to be performed, any and all acts and to make such 
rules und regulations as may be necessary and proper for the purpose 
of cartying the provisions of this act into full force and effect. An 
appeal to the Secretary of the Interior shall lie from the final action 
or order of the Commissioner of Pensions affecting the rights or In- 
terests of any person or of the United States under this act, the pro- 
cedure on appeal to be as prescribed by the Commissioner of Pensions, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Commissioner of Pensions shall make a detalled comparative 
report annually showing all receipts and disbursements on account of 
annuities, refunds, and allowances, together with the total number of 
persons receiving annuilles and the total amounts paid them, and he 
shall transmit to Congress, through the Secretary of the Interlor, the 
reports and recommendations of the board of actuaries. 

The Secretary of the Interlor shall submit annually to the Bureau 
of the Budget estimates of the appropriations necessary to finance the 
“ civil-service retirement and disability fund” and continue this act in 
full force and effect. 

EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, ETC. 


Sec. 17. None of the moneys mentioned in this act shall be assign- 
able, either In law or equity, or be subject to execution, levy, or attach- 
ment, garnishment, or other legal process, 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 18. This act shall become effective on the first day of the second 
month next following its passage, and all laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed as of said 
effective date, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have two amendments to offer 
to the bill as it passed the House. I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], after I have perfected the 
House text with these amendments, will offer a substitute for 
the House text. I do not intend to offer the amendments to 
the bill the Senator from Oregon will offer as a substitute for 
the House text, but I will offer them to perfect the House text, 
and then, if the Senator's amendment shall be agreed to— 
though I hope it will not be—the whole matter will go to con- 
ference—the amendments I offer as well as the bill he pro- 
poses to offer as a substitute for the House text as amended. 

The first amendment I desire to offer is, on page 19 of the 
House text, to strike out all of line 3 and down to and in- 
1 line 21, and to insert the language which I send to the 
desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuwr Crux. In section 12, page 19, the Senator from 
Utah proposes to strike out lines 3 to 21, both inclusive, in the 
following words: 


Each department, branch, and independent office of the Government 
not within the jurisdiction of any executive department shall establish 
and maintain such record as will enable it to determine the amount 
deducted within each fiscal year from the basic salary, pay, or com- 
pensation of each employee within its jurisdiction to whom this act 
applies, When such employee is transferred from one office to another 
a certified abstract of his official record shall be transmitted to the 
office to which the transfer is made. 
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When application is made to the Commissioner of Pensions for re- 
turn of deductions and accrued interest, as provided in this section, 
such application shah be acconipanied by a certificate from the proper 
officer showing the complete record of deductions, by fiscal years, and 
other data necessary to the proper adjustment of the claim. 

The Commissfoner of Pensions, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, shall establish rules and regulations for crediting and 
reporting deductions and for computing interest hereunder, 


And in lieu to Insert the following: 


There shall be established and maintained in the General Accounting 
Office such record as will enable ft to determine the amount deducted 
within each fiscal year from the basic salary, pay, or compensation of 
eich employee to whom this act applies, and the interest thereon as 
prescribed by the act shall be computed and credited under such rules 
as the Comptroller General may prescribe, and each executive depart- 
ment and each independent establisument not within the jurisdiction of 
any executive department shall discontinue the keeping of such record 
of deductions made on and after July 1, 1926. 

Applications for the return of deductions with accrued Interest shall 
be made to the General Accounting Office, accompanied by a certificate 
from the proper office showing the amount of deductions for such num- 
ber of months immediately preceding the making of the application as 
may be required by the Comptroller General. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment just read is to 
take the place of the provision found on page 19 of the House 
text, lines 3 to 21, both inclusive. The paragraph coxtemplates 
that refunds to employees separated from the service shall be 
made by the Commissioner of Pensions on uncontrolled and 
unaudited departmental records. In future years these refunds 
will be very large. They are small at the present time. To 
insure accuracy and prevent fraud, it would seem essential that 
refunds should be made only from a properly controlled account 
in the office of the Comptroller General. 

It also seems to be an eyasion of the general authority of 
the Comptroller General under the Budget and Accounting Act, 
The amendment proposed would eliminate the records in the 
administrative oflices and in the office of the Commissioner of 
Pensions and would enable the Comptroller General to supply 
all the information contemplated by these paragraphs as a by- 
product of the audit which the Comptroller General should 
make under the law, and with but little additional expense. 

In other words, we do not want to have three agencies of 
our Government keeping the same records, and, as the law 
compels the Comptroller General to keep a record and an 
account of the pay roll of every employee of the Government, 
he will be compelled to keep it forever, and there is no need 
whatever of another agency doing exactly the same thing. 

The amendment I offer to the House text simply directs the 
Comptroller General to carry out just what the law compels 
him to carry out to-day, and to furnish that Information when- 
ever it is needed in the computing of an annuity to any em- 
ployee in any branch or division of the Goyernment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to read an excerpt 
from a letter from the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. Read the whole of it, because I have it, and 
then I will answer the Senator, 

Mr, MeKELLAR. All right. It states that— 


It has been proposed to amend the retirement act to eliminate the 
Civil Service Commission from participating in the administration of 
that act. 


I stop here long enough to say that that is exactly what the 
proposal of the Senator from Utah is. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the proposal they speak of there is the 
amendment I suggested to the bill which was reported by the 
committee. It does take out a part of the work, as I have 
already stated, and there is one other amendment which I will 
suggest, and then I will tell the Senator exactly what the letter 
means. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Outside of what it means, the proposal is 
to take the management and control of this much of the work 
out of the hands of the Civil Service Commission, and the next 
amendment will take more of it away. That is work rertainly 
very intimately connected with civil-service employees. That 
commission has all their records, and it is its duty to keep the 
records. They know more about it than any other bureau of 
the Government does. It is just to take away the duties now 
devolved upon the Civil Service Commission and turn them 
over to another body. It would mean a duplication of the 
work. It is wholly unnecessary. I believe the committee has 
unanimously turned down the amendments, and I certainly 
hope the Senate will vote them down. 
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So far as I know, I have not heard a single Senator, except 
the Senator from Utah, announce that he was in favor of taking 
this purely civil service matter out of the hands of the Civil 
Service Commission, and it should not be done. I hope the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah will be voted down. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator’s statement were correct, of 
course I would vote with him, but the Senator's statement is 
not correct. ‘The Comptroller General now has the pay roll of 
every employee of the Government. It is necessary that he 
should have it. The Comptroller General must know what the 
annuities are. He knows what the bookkeeping shows, and he 
keeps the accounts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says that the Comptroller 
General has the books and records of all employees. That is 
true not only of these employees but of all employees. But the 
Senator will not deny that his proposal is to take the principal 
administrative features of this act out of the hands of the 
Civil Service Commission aud turn them over to the Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr. SMOOT. I deny that it is necessary for two or perhaps 
three agencies of the Government of the United States to keep 
the same accounts. There is no necessity for it. There is no 
justification for it. The two amendments I have offered simply 
provide that the Comptroller General shall do just what he is 
doing now under the Jaw. I do not care whether the Civil 
Service Commission does it or not. Under the law the Comp- 
troller General must of necessity do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment I effer will be found on 
page 22 of the House text. It is to strike out, after the word 
“act” in line 18, all down to and including line 22. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Cmr CLERK. In section 14, page 22, line 18, after the 
word “act,” strike out the comma and all down to and includ- 
ing the word “act” in line 22, in the following words: 


including data showing the mortality experience of the employees in the 
service and the percentage of withdrawals from such service, and any 
other information that may serve as a guide for future valuations and 
adjustments of the plan for the retirement of employees under this act. 


And in lieu to insert the following: 
SERVICH RECORDS 
Sec, 14. The General Accounting Office shall maintain as a part 
of its record of deductions from the basic salary, pay, or compensation 
of the employees to whom this act applies, such additional items of 
information relating to such employees as may be required by the 
board of actuaries for use in future valuations. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in explanation of this amend- 
ment I will say that the records of the General Accounting 
Office, as required by the amendment proposed, will consist of 
individual accounts of each employee subject to the retire- 
ment act. These individual records will show necessarily the 
dates of appointment, transfer, and separation of all em- 
ployees, in addition to the employees’ salaries. They will be 
accumulated from and controlled by the financial accounts of 
disbursing officers, and may therefore be assumed to be much 
more complete and accurate than any personnel record that 
could possibly be maintained in any other way. 

It is proposed, therefore, to supplement this record by add- 
ing such other items of information as may be required by 
the board of actuaries for valuation purposes. Not only will 
this be much less expensive than it would be to have an 
entirely separate set of records maintained by the Civil Service 
Commission, but the records will be more accurate as well. 

Mr. President, it is all very well for the Senate to pay no 
attention to what these amendments really mean, but I want 
to say to the Senate that by its vote the Senate seems to desire 
to set up three agencies and compel them to keep an account- 
ing system. In fact, I have understood that only last year 
there was a request made from the Civil Service Commission 
for eighty-odd thousand dollars to do the very work that is 
being done by the Comptroller General's office, and the Director 
of the Budget would not approve of it. The Director of the 
Budget has approved of both the amendments I have offered, 
and I say to any Senator here that if he were going to run 
this himself, and if he had to pay the money for this service, 
he would never vote against the amendment. 

I have no feeling whatever against the Civil Service Com- 
mission. I will vote any amount of money for them to carry 
on their regular work. I have not the least doubt but that 
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they can do it just as well as the Comptroller General. But 
as the law compels the Comptroller General to do that work, 
I can not for the life of me see why the Senate of the United 
States now wants to go to the expense of some eighty-odd 
thousand dollars annually. - 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the Senator makes a state- 
ment, but he has not submitted any proof. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator deny that these accounts 
are kept by the Comptroller General? 

Mr. COUZENS. The records the Senator is talking about 
are already kept by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of them are. 

Gon COUZENS. And the Senator is undertaking to destroy 
em. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean that the pay rolls are 
kept by the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. COUZENS. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly not. That is what the amendment 
covers. The Comptroller General keeps them now and no 
amount of annuity can be arrived at nor a credit made unless 
the pay rolls are examined and the amount that is due every 
mouth compounded at 4 per cent quarterly. There is no agency 
of the Government that without having the pay rolls can find 
out just the amount of salary paid each employee during each 
month. It is an impossibility otherwise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah, : 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment, 

Mr. NEBLY. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. I understood that we had a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business at this hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct, The 
hour of 8 o'clock having arrived, in accordance with the 
unanimous-consent agreement previously entered into, the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
ts Sergeant at Arms will clear the galleries and close the 

oors. 

The Senate thereupon proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. After 2 hours and 80 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate (at 
5 o'clock and 33 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, 
Thursday, May 20, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the Senate May 19 (legis- 
lative day of May 17), 1926 
DIRECTOR OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 


Floyd R. Harrison, of the District of Columbia, to be a 
Director of the War Finance Corporation. A reappointment, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 19 (legis- 
lative day of Alay 17), 1926 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Albert White to be United States marshal, first division, dis- 


trict of Alaska. 
POSTMASTERS 


ARKANSAS 
Carl G. Nielsen, Dermott. 
Juanita Barton, Turrell. 

INDIANA 
Lawrence O’Connor, Troy. 

KANSAS 
Minnie Temple, Bennington. 
Henry Uhlenhop, Leonardyille. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Stewart S. Stepp, Chattaroy. 
Carl R. Varnum, Huntington. 
Howard Cook, Lorado. 
Finley Oakes, Worthington., 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespax, May 19, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Thou ever-present God, help us to open wide the gateways of 
our souls, that Thy blessed Spirit may enter and abide with us 
this day. Give us the wisdom to see the right and then inspire 
us with the disposition to do the right. In all our labors may 
we have Thy approbation and the approval of our fellow men. 
May we meet with calmness and deliberation all the problems 
which may be discussed. Then, O Lord, establish Thou the 
work of our hands, the work of our hands establish Thou it. 
O Thou heavenly Father, we thank Thee that so long as there 
is one child of Thine who fails to line up on the side of good- 
ness there is trayail in the heart of God. In the name of Jesus 
our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bills 
of the following titles in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

H. R.7911. An act to authorize the exchange of certain public 
lands and the establishment of an aviation field near Yuma, 
Ariz, ; 

II. R. 9218. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
exchange deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition and com- 
ponents, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9461. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Rio Grande between Eagle Pass, Tex., 
and Piedras Negras, Mexico. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1170) to provide for the appointment of a commissioner of 
reclamation, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following order: 


Ordered, That the House of Representatives be respectfully re- 
quested to return to the Senate the bill (S. 3926) to fix standards 
for hampers, round-stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and 
vegetables, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 8185) to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of 
an act, approved June 4, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for 
the allotment of lands of the’ Crow Tribe, for the distribution 
of tribal funds, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 183. An act to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or oth- 
erwise, additional land for a driveway to the post-office building 
at Bristol, R. L, and to construct said driveway, and for certain 
improvements and repairs to the post-office building at Bristol, 
18 ER 

S. 970. An act for the relief of Th. Michaelsen; 

S. 2390. An act for the relief of Minta Goike; 

S. 2474. An act for the relief of the Riverside Contracting 
Co.; 

8. 3107. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Flathead Tribe or Nation of Indians, of 
Montana, may have against the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3615. An act for the relief of soldiers who were discharged 
from the Army during the Spanish-American War because of 
misrepresentation of age; 

S. 8749. An act to provide for the erection at Burns, Oreg., of 
a school for the use of the Piute Indian children; 

S. 3879. An act for the relief of W. T. Murray, administrator 
of the estate of Florence Martin, deceased; 

S. 3880. An act for the relief of Mollie Van Hooser, admin- 
istratrix of the estate of Myrtle Van Hooser, deceased; and 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to call a pan-Pacific conference of education, 
rehabilitation, reclamation, and recreation at Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Senate bills and joint resolution were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate committees, as 
indicated below: 

S. 183. An act to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, additional land for a driveway to the post-office 
building at Bristol, R. I., and to construct said driveway, and 
for certain improvements and repairs to the post-office building 
at Bristol, R. I.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

S. 970. An act for the relief of Th. Michaelsen; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

S. 2390. An act for the relief of Minta Goike; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2474. An act for the relief of the Riverside Contracting 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3107. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Flathead Tribe or Nation of Indians of 
Montana may have against the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 3615. Au act for the relief of soldiers who were dis- 
charged from the Army during the Spanish-American War be- 
cause of misrepresentation of age; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

5.3749. An act to provide for the erection at Burns, Oreg., 
of a school for the use of the Piute Indian children; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 3879. An act for the relief of W. T. Murray, administrator 
of the estate of Florence Martin, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to call a pan-Pacifie conference of education, re- 
habilitation, reclamation, and recreation at Honolulu, Hawaii; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


USE OF FORGED OR COUNTERFEITED POSTAGE OR REVENUE STAMPS 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, on last Monday, 
under unanimous consent, the House passed the bill (H. R. 
9568) amending section 220 of the criminal code, to include 
forgery of foreign revenue stamps. I overlooked at that time 
that there was on the Speaker’s table the bill S. 3115, an 
identical bill. I therefore ask unanimous consent that the 
bill S. 3115 may be taken up and passed at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to consider the bill S. 3115, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 220 of the Criminal Code be amended 
to read as follows: : 

“Src. 220, Whoever shall forge, or counterfeit, or knowingly utter 
or use any forged or counterfeited postage stamp or revenue stamp of 
any forelgn government shall be fined not more than $500, or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this act shall be held to repeal or modify an act entitled 
‘An act to allow the printing and publishing of illustrations of foreign 
postago and revenue stamps from defaced plates,’ approved March 3, 
1923.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate be requested to return the iden- 
tical House bill passed by the House. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL BANKRUPTOY ACT 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I present a confer- 
ence report on the bill (S. 1039) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,“ approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto. 


AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 


The SPEAKER. House bill 10240, amending the World 
War veterans’ act of 1924 is identical with the bill H. R. 12175 
passed under suspension of the rules last Monday. Without ob- 
jection H. R. 10240 will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection, 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. ‘This is Calendar Wednesday, the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs having the call. The Clerk will call 
the committees. 


EQUALIZATION OF PROMOTION OF OFFICERS OF THE STAFF CORPS OF 
THE NAVY WITH OFFICERS OF THE LINE 


Mr. STEPHENS (when the Committee on Naval Affairs was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 7181) to pro- 
vide for the equalization of promotion of officers of the staff 
corps of the Navy with officers of the line. 

The SPEAKER. This bill, the Chair understands, is the unfin- 
ished business in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. The House therefore automatically re- 
solves itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 7181, with Mr. Treapway in the chair. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Butter] has 21 minutes remaining of the general debate, and 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] has 6 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I think the Chair 
is in error. I think the time in opposition belongs to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK], because I am supporting the 
measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Back] is recognized for six minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was 
before the House last Wednesday I endeavored to point out 
some of my objections to it. One of these objections was that 
it would increase to some extent, at least, the cost of the Naval 
Establishment, which is already large enough. I think anyone 
who reads the bill will admit it is a very difficult one to under- 
stand; in fact, I doubt if the man who wrote it can under- 
stand some of its proyisions. 

If my good friend from Georgia, Cart Vinson, will get some 
time from the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SrerHens], I would 
like, for example, for him to explain to us what section 10 of 
the bill means; and I am going to read section 10 so he can 
explain it to us in the time he will have. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman from 
Texas that section 10 means exactly what it says. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; I know it does. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And I can not take up the time of 
the House in an elementary discussion of what the English 
language means. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. All right; I am going to read this 
English now, and it may be that the gentleman from Georgia 
can give us some light on what it means: 


Sec, 10. If the running mate of a staff officer be promoted to a 
higher rank and such staff officer be considered by a selection board for 
such rank but fall to be seleeted for advancement thereto, by the re- 
port of such board as approved by the President, such staff officer shall 
have assigned as his new running mate the line officer not promoted 
who was next senior to his former running mate in the rank in which 
the staff officer remains; if there remain in that rank no lino officer 
who was senior therein to such former running mate, such staff officer 
shall not have assigned a new rnuning mate but shall retain his former 
running mate who has been promoted: Provided, That if subsequently 
selected such staff officer when advanced shall have assigned as a new 
running mate the senior line officer in the rank to which advanced 
who was promoted to that rank upon recommendation of the Hne se- 
lection board immediately succeeding the last staff selection board 
which considered such staff officer but did not recommend him for ad- 
vuncement in Ks report as approved by the President. 


Now, if there is a Member of the House or a member of the 
Naval Affairs Committee who can explain to us what that 
means, I want the gentleman from Ohio to yield him time to 
explain it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman permit the 
gentleman from Ohio to explain It? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. He has plenty of time, and I hope 
he will do it in his own time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will explain it to the gentleman some 
day when we have time. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It will take a good while. The only 
reason I call the attention of the House to these matters is 
this: This is a bill that by title says is to provide for the 
equalization of promotion of officers of the staff corps of the 
Navy with the officers of the line. Now, when we had the bill 
before the House last Wednesday I pointed out that Admiral 
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Buret, an admiral in one of the staff corps, sald that instead 
of equalizing conditions in the Navy, it will cause the worst 
kind of confusion and make confusion worse confounded. I 
want to read from another naval officer's testimony—Com- 
mander S. J. Zeigler—who testified before the committee. Here 
is what Commander Zeigler said when he came before the com- 
mittee: 

I will show that instead of being a fair measure, H. R. 7181 will be 
a crushing Injustice to many young staff officers now in tho service, 
and to all staff officers who enter the service in the future. 


Now, on the next page he says: 


The temporary effect of this bill would be beneficial to all staff 
corps except the chaplains, but the ultimate effect would be rulnous 
to all. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I would like to ask if it is not a fact 
that this witness from whom the gentleman has just quoted 
is a member of the Construction Corps of the Navy. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is correct, and I will grant 
that the Construction Corps seem to have expressed more 
opposition to the bill than has come from any other source. 
Let me state further that they not only express their opposi- 
tion, but they give their reasons for it and point them out, 
and I think some of them are good. It makes no difference 
who expresses the reasons if they are good. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Has the gentleman found anyone in the 
hearings who, as a nayal officer, opposes this except members 
of the Construction Corps? — 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think that is all, but I am going 
to read some further objections that Commander Zeigler raises 
in his testimony. 

Now he says on page 1529: 


I think that the ultimate effect Is much more important than the 
204 promotions of additional captains and commanders that we would 
get right off the bat. 


As a matter of fact, this question of immediate promotion 
is the principal purpose behind the bill. That is the principal 
reason why these other staff corps have urged it so strongly 

Mr. BUTLER. And the line, too. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Is because it admittedly does mean 
that 204 officers will receive promotions. But Commander 
Zeigler says the ultimate effect of the bill will be to dis- 
criminate against the younger officers who will come into the 
service. Let me read another observation from him: 


H. R. 7181 may give certain officers new running mates every time 
the Naval Academy class ‘graduates and new promotions made, and 
one would have to carry a memorandum book in his pocket and 
correct it every time a class graduates from the academy to know 
just who to salute when he met him. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does this equalization of compensation 
result in the reduction of anybody’s salary? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am glad the gentleman asked that 
question. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to know whether they are equal- 
izing them up or down, f 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It contains the following provision, 
which is usually lu all these so-called equalization bills. It 
says: 

Nothing contained in this act shall operate to reduce the pay and 
allowance of any officer below the pay and allowance to which he 
js entitled by reason of his rank and length of service on the date 
of the approval of this act. 


In other words, it makes certain that no officer will be re- 
duced in pay and operates as a promotion of 204 officers now in 
the Navy. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. We showed the other day that it promotes 
157 officers, and while the gentleman says there are no redue- 
tions in pay he will note that the Chaplains’ Corps stands still. 
This prevents promotion. The Construction Corps stands still 
for 10 or 12 years. Therefore, while it does not reduce their 
pay, it keeps them from going up until their running mates 
catch up with them, because they are ahead of their running 
mates in the Chaplain Corps and in the Construction Corps. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. In his testimony Commander Zeigler 
stated that the effect of the bill would be to give the Construc- 
tion Corps immediately four new captains, and that as soon as 
another class graduates in the Navy they would get three 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
any more time, because some other gentlemen might want to 
discuss the bill, but the reason that I have undertaken to op- 
pose this bill is because I think the Committee on Naval Affairs 
could better devote its time to writing a law which would do 
away with this complicated system of running mates, which 
nobody in the world can understand. 

Mx. BUTLER. I agree with the gentleman. The gentleman 
is right about that, and we are going to do that. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Therefore, if the Committee on Naval 
Affairs would devote its time to writing a single promotion list 
along the same line as that which is now in force in the Army 
we would have a great deal more satisfaction in the Navy than 
we now have. At least that is my opinion. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I would state to the gentleman 
that the first step in that direction is to equalize the injustice 
that has been done, and put them all on an equal footing, and 
following this bill comes along an effort to amalgamate all of 
these corps on a single promotion list. 

Mr. BUTLER. There are two men who are for a single list, 
two that I know of. One of them is my colleague from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson] and the other is your humble servant, and if we 
ean bring a single list about we will relieve you of all of this 
trouble; but this is temporary, and for the harmony of the 
naval service I hope the gentleman will not be too strenuous in 
his opposition to this bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is the hope of the committee, 
if we can get this bill through, to follow this bill with one 
along the thought of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK], 
similar to that of the Army, as far as possible. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the Committee on Naval Affairs 
will bring us in a bill doing away with this complicated run- 
ning-mate system and establishing a single promotion list, I 
think a very forward step would be taken in doing away with 
the necessity or alleged necessity of bills like this one—H, R. 
7181. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman from Texas will 
ald us to give everyone in the Construction Corps a running 
mate so that everyone wiil be equal and no injustice will have 
been done, then we will be in a position where we can come in 
with a line bill, putting all into one line, and having a single 
promotion list. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If I agreed with the gentleman, I 
would be in fayor of this bill; but I do not agree, because I do 
not believe it will do what the gentleman thinks it will do. I 
believe it will merely multiply the confusion that now exists. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It could not be any worse than it 
is to-day without legislation, and we are trying to correct it 
with this legislation. 

Mr. BUTLER. We will either bring you back at some period 
not remote a single list, or we will satisfy our friend from 
Texas that we have tried our best to do so. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. This will harmonize things all around. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. Boards for the selection of staff officers for recommendation 
for advancement to the rank of rear admiral shall be composed of not 
less than three nor more than nine officers of the rank of rear admiral 
or commodore on the active or retired list of the staff corps concerned. 
Boards for the selection of staff officers for recommendation for ad- 
yancement to the ranks of captain and commander shall be composed 
of not less than six nor more tban nine officers not below the rank 
of captain on the active or retired list of the staff corps concerned: 
Provided, That in case there be not a sufficient number of staff officers 
of the corps concerned legally or physically capacitated to serve on a 
selection board of such corps as herein provided, officers of the line on 
the active Ust of the rank of rear admiral may be detalled to duty on 
such board to constitute the required minimum membership: Provided 
further, That no officer shall be recommended for advancement unless 
he shall have received the recommendation of not less than two-thirds 
of the members of the board, 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman in charge of the 
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bill the reason why the objections to the provisions of this bill 
come from the Construction Corps of Navy. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The objections come from the Construc- 
tion Corps largely because the Construction Corps officers have 
advanced faster than their running mates, They are away up, 
and the running mates are away down. Under this bill the 
Construction Corps officers will have to stand still; they will 
not be promoted for 10 or 12 years; that is, in the higher 
grades. They will have to stand still until their running mates 
get up with them, and then they will go along with them. 

1 VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In addition to what my colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. SterHens] has to say, the Construction Corps 
is practically the only corps that is filled to its full per cent. 
Prior to the war and in 1916, when we were building the 1916 
program, we had only 76 constructors. The law permitted the 
Construction Corps to have a certain number based on the total 
strength of the line. The Construction Corps has exercised 
authority given by the law, until to-day they have about 250, 
and the Construction Corps is opposed to being held in statu 
quo while these others equalize themselves with the rank of 
the Construction Corps. 

Mr, McSWAIN. How could the Construction Corps fill itself 
up? Would not the Secretary of the Navy have to commission 
every new officer In the Construction Corps? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. By permission of the Secretary, of 
course. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Of course. In other words, the Secretary 
of the Navy, acting on the advice of somebody, and we must 
assume that it is on the advice of the General Board, has gone 
on and filled up the Construction Corps to a present membership 
of over 250, whereas in time of war, when we needed somebody 
to construct something, we had only 76. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Secretary Daniels granted prob- 
ably the greatest portion of the increases. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not care whether it was Secretary Dan- 
iels or Secretary Jones or whoever it might be. The point is 
this, that the Secretary of the Navy never signs his name until 
the General Board telis him where to put his name on the 
dotted line. There is one other question I want to ask. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is surely not surprised, 
for that is what is going on in the Navy now. That is the 
tradition of the Navy. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Why, of course; it was not expected even 
of Secretary Daniels, “the tradition breaker.” Even with his 
breaking the bottle he could not break some of the tradi- 
tions in the American Navy. But the point is this, and I want 


to get to it. I understand the promotions of chaplains are to 


be retarded also 

Mr. STEPHENS, Yes, sir. Tho Chaplain Corps is in the 
same position as the Construction Corps. They would have to 
stand still for 12 years. That is, they have advanced faster 
than the line. So it affects the Chaplain Corps and the Con- 
struction Corps. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I plead ignorant, and I de- 
sire to ask for information. Do chaplains in the Navy have 
rank and command? 

Mr. STEPHENS. They have rank but no command. 

Mr. McSWAIN. They are admirals and captains? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No; commanders and. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The rank of commander? 

Mr. STEPHENS. They have the rank of commander, but 
they do not have the rank of admiral. They never will be 
admirals. They haye the rank of junior officers but not of 
admirals, 

Mr. McSWAIN. They would never become admirals? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. I am asking for information. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In the Dental Corps and Chap- 
lain Corps the highest rank is the rank of captain. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I will yield to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What is the reference of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina as to breaking the bottle? Was it 
not Secretary Daniels who broke the traditions by breaking 
the bottle? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not know what that tradition was, 
but it is a sort of common report through the country that 
somehow or other Secretary Daniels at least put the bottles 
out of sight. I do not know whether he succeeded in smashing 
the bottle itself, 
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Mr. STEPHENS. What was it the Governor of South Caro- 
lina said to the Governor of North Carolina? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Daniels and myself both come from 
those two good States, and we know all local traditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Suc. 6. Each staff officer commissioned in his corps prior to March 
4, 1913, who has served continuously on the active list of said corps 
since that date, and who has not lost numbers for any cause since 
January 1, 1914, or who hns not been passed over, shall be assigned 
as his running precedence list of the Navy as published in the Navy 
Register of January 1, 1914; each staff officer commissioned on or 
after March 4, 1913, now on the active list, who bas not lost numbers 
for any cause or who has not been passed over, shall be assigned 
as his running mate that line officer with or next after whom he 
takes precedence in accordance with existing law: Provided, That 
if the running mate who would be assigned in accordance with the 
foregoing clauses of this section to any staff officer appointed in 
his corps prior to March 4, 1913, is junior to the running mate 
of any staff officer appointed in the same corps, on or after said 
date, the staff officer first mentioned shail then be assigned as 
his running mate the running mate of the senior staff officer of 
the same corps now on the active list who was appointed on or 
after March 4, 1913: Provided further, That if the line officer as- 
signed as a running mate to a stuff officer, in accordance with the 
first clause of this section, has become separated from the active list, 
has been passed over, or has for any cause lost numbers, a running 
mate shali be assigned such staff officer who shall be the line officer 
on the active list who, on the date of this act, occupies the position 
on the active list of the Navy next senior to that which would have 
been occupied by the line officer first mentioned had he not become 
separated from the active list, been passed over, or lost numbers: 
Provided further, That each staff officer now on the active list who 
has been passed over or who has lost numbers for any cause since 
January 1, 1914, and each staff officer appointed on or after March 
4, 1913, and who has lost numbers between that date and January 
1, 1914, shall be assigned as his running mate the running mate of 
the next senior staff officer now on the active list of the same corps, 
but should such running mate be senior to the running mate who 
would otherwise under this section have been assigned the staff officer 
who has been passed over, or lost numbers, as aforesaid, such staff 
officer shall be assigned as his running mate the line officer who 
would have been his running mate under this section had he not been 
passed over or lost numbers: And provided further, That any officer 
of a staff corps of the Navy advanced to the rank of rear admiral 
prior to July 1, 1918, shall have as his running mate that line officer 
who shall be the running mate of the officer in his own corps next 
junior to such staff officer on the date of this act or thereafter until 
such time as the line officer who would otherwise be assigned as the 
running mate of such staff officer in accordance with this act becomes 
his running mate. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 9, line 6, strike out the words “ takes precedence in accordance 
with existing law” and Insert in Meu thereof took precedence when 
commissioned originally in his corps, and with whom he has taken 


precedence for promotion purposes in accordance with the act of August 
29, 1910.” 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 
the gentleman from Ohio a question or two. What is the 
highest rank a chaplain can obtain under this bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Captain. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And the gentleman only gives 
the chaplain the rank of captain and he gives the doctors and 
others the rank of admiral? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; that is existing law. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And Surgeon General—— 

Mr. STEPHENS. Existing law does that. The Chaplains’ 
Corps the highest rank is captain and in the Dental Corps it is 
captain. The highest rank now is commander, and under this 
bill it will be captain. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In other words, the doctors who 
attend his physical wants are made an admiral, and the man 
who looks after his spiritual welfare does not get anything 
better than a captaincy. Is that right? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is the present law. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And the gentleman fs changing 
the law? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Well, in other respects—— 

Mr. STEPHENS. We are changing the law so far as run- 
ning mates, so the two will come up together. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What is the running mate which 
a chaplain has? 

Mr. STEPHENS. The running mate is an officer of the line; 
he is the running mate. Now, an officer of the line may have 
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or there might be a half dozen officers in different staffs who 
would haye-—the same running mate in the linc. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: It is perfectly clear, perfectly. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman ought to get it clear that 
the line officer is the running mate and the staf officers are 
those who have the line officers for running mates, so there may 
be four or five staff officers with the same running mate, and 
there may be a running mate without any staff officer. Now, 
if you get that clearly in mind you will understand it all right. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman's explanation is 
entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
man yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As I understood, the objection of 
the gentleman from Texas was that if officers of the line did 
not have a. chaplain as running mate they would suffer de- 
privation of some kind. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No. I said it was a little in- 
consistent that the officer who had their spiritual welfare 
at heart could look only to his entrance into heaven as a 
promotion, while these other officers have their promotion in 
this world. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It might be that that would oper- 
ate as a spiritual benefit to him. 

Mr. STEPHENS. With the rank of captain, 
a first-class chance of getting to heaven. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And that is the only place 
where they drop the running mate—when they get to heaven. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next committee 
amendment, - 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 9, line 20, strike out the words “ the 
first clause of.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 10. If the running mate of a staff officer be promoted to a 
higher rank and such staff officer be considered by a selection board for 
such rank but fall to be selected for advancement thereto, by the 
report of such board as approved by the President, such staff officer 
shall have assigned as his new running mate the Line officer not 
promoted who was next senlor to his former running mate in the 
rank in which the staff officer remains; if there remaln m that rank 
no line of cer who was senlor therein to such former running mate, 
such staff officer shall not have assigned a new running mate but 
shall retain his former running mate who has been promoted: Provided, 
That if subsequently selected such staff officer when advanced shall 
have assigned as 2 new running mate the senior line officer in the 
rank to which advanced who was promoted to that rank upon recom- 
mendation of the line selection board immediately succeeding the 
last staff selection board which considered such staf officer but did 
not recommend him for advancement in Its report as approved by the 
President. 

With a committee amendment, as follows? 

Page 12, line 20, after the word“ President“ insert a colon and the 
following proviso: “Provided further, That the foregoing provisions of 
this section shall not apply to officers of the staff corps of the rank of 
enptain who, when eligible for the promotion to the rank of rear ad- 
miral, are not passed over; such officers shall retain their running 
mates, and if subsequently promoted to the rank of rear admiral shall 
continue to retain the running mates they had while in the rank of 
captain.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 20. Hereafter section 1481, Reylsed Statutes of the United 
States, as amended, shall apply only to officers of the Corps of Profes- 
sors of Mathematics. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 22, after Une 13, Insert a new section, to be known as section 
21, to read as follows: 

„xc. 21. Nothing contained in this act shall operate to change the 
provisions of existing law as to the authorized number, eligibility of 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


a chaplain has 


The question is on agrecing to the com- 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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officers, date of commission, or pay for permanent rank of rear admiral 
in these staff corps where but one officer of such permanent rank is 
authorized.” ; 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Suc. 21. Nothing contained in this act shall operate to reduce the 
pay and allowances of any officer below the pay and allowances to 
which he is entitled by reason of his rank and length of service on the 
date of the approval of this act. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

In line 19, page 22, strike out the figures 21“ and insert the 
figures 22.“ 

Mr, STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying 
resumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7181) to provide for the equalization of promotions of officers 
of the staff corps of the Navy with officers of the line, had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SrepHens, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PROMOTION OF NAYAL OFFICERS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Nayal Affairs, I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 
3763) to prevent delay in the promotion of officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, Under 
the rule the House resolyes itself automatically into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for its 
consideration. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treap- 
way] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolyed itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 3763, with Mr. Treapway in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
Dill H. R. 8763, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3763) to prevent delay in the promotion of officers of 
the Navy and Marine Corps. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the Dill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That hereafter the promotion of an officer of the 
Navy or Marine Corps shall not be delayed or barred because of a 
resulting temporary excess in the grade or rank to which promotion 
is due caused by the delay for any reason of the promotion of an 
officer in that grade or rank to fill an existing vacancy in a higher 
grade or rank. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I can explain this bill in 
just one word. 

It sometimes happens that when an officer in the service 
reaches his time for promotion he is off, in obedience to the 
supreme command, hundreds and perhaps thousands of miles 
from his home and has no opportunity whatever to take his 
examination. This measure does no more than to give him the 
privilege of returning home to pass his examination and, if he 
passes it, to be promoted. 
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It has happened in the past that officers that have been in 
China, for example, have been delayed by reason of the au- 
thority of the department and have been unable to reach home 
for a year or more, and in the meantime another officer has 
taken the examination and been promoted. That is not fair 
toward the officer who is absent, and we unanimously agreed in 
the committee that he should have the opportunity to come 
home, take his examination, and be promoted as of the time 
when he was rightfully entitled to it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. According to law there is a limited number 
of admirals and a limited number of captains. When this 
officer comes back from China, we will say, he finds that the 
list of admirals or the list of captains is full. Now, you pro- 
pose, merely because he was not here, to give him a chance to 
take the examination and, if he passes, to be promoted, and 
ae by indirection increase the number of adinirals and cap- 
ains. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, my friend, the place will wait there until 
he comes back; the examination will then be held and the place 
will not be filled until he takes his examination. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Let us see what the bill provides. The bill 
provides that if the class of officers to which he is to be pro- 
moted is temporarily in excess of the grade or rank allowed 
by law, nevertheless he can come in and be pushed into that 
already excessively full grade. That is the language of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman that 
the law fixes the number of officers in each grade, and this bill 
does not provide for promotions in numbers larger than the 
law provides in the grade. 

Mr, BUTLER. That is the law at present. 

Mr. McSWAIN. But if this bill fixes the law it will be the 
law and not what was the law. This will be the new law, and 
this bill provides that the promotion of an officer of the Navy 
or Marine Corps shall not be delayed or barred because of a 
temporary excess in the grade or rank to which promotion is 
due. If “excess” does not mean that it is already full and 
overflowing, what does it mean? 

Mr. BUTLER. It means simply this, and no more, that until 
the officer has bad an opportunity to appear and take this ex- 
amination the promotion will not be made. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I think an amendment should be offered to 
make the bill say what is intended to be said. You can see this 
bill does not carry out that intention by any means, 

Mr. BUTLER. The bill provides: 


That hereafter the promotion of an officer of the Navy or Marine 
Corps shall not be delayed or barred because of a resulting temporary 
excess in the grade or rank to which promotion is due, 


That means this, and no more, that that grade shall not be 
filled, so that when this officer, who has been delayed, reaches 
home he may have an opportunity to take his examination and 
then the grade will be filled. If that officer does not qualify, 
then the place will be filled by some one else who has success- 
fully taken the examination and has been waiting for the pro- 
motion. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Of course, there may be assigned in naval 
law a significance to words that is different from the signifi- 
cance which Mr. Webster has ascribed to them. Therefore I 
ean not exactly understand what the nayal terminology of the 
word “ excess” means. 

Mr. BUTLER. If my friend wants to amend the bill accord- 
ing to his views, all right; but I will say to him that we do 
not mean any more than we state in the bill. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The bill provides that if any officer has 
been deprived of the opportunity of taking his examination for 
promotion, due to his absence from continental United States, 
then he shall be permitted, on his return, to take his examina- 
tion and be promoted if found qualified to be promoted. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is what that means, but it is naval 
phraseology. 

Mr. McSWAIN,. It is naval terminology? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield to this new edition of the English 
language. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to say to my friend that I have asked 
40 times that these measures should be written in English that 
I could understand, with every once in a while a period where 
we can stop. When they present a measure such as this we 
examine it carefully, and we have done that with regard to this 
bill, We believe it is all right, and this is technical language 
and nothing more, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That hereafter the promotion of an officer of the Navy or Marine 
Corps shall not be delayed or barred because of a resulting temporary 
excess In the grade or rank to which promotion is due, caused by the 
delay for any reason of the promotion of an officer in that grade or 
rank to fill an existing vacancy in a higher grade or rank. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
8763) to prevent delay in the promotion of officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps, had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Butter, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tlemun from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, we have one other bill here 
that we thought we would ask the House to consider, but 
upon reflection the members of the committee have determined 
to postpone the consideration of that bill until a later date so 
that we may endeavor to reconcile our differences over in the 
committee room rather than thrash them out here, so that if 
we report the bill to the House we may expect 21 Members 
to be for it. Therefore we are through with the business of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


RECESS 


Mr, TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement just 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER], which 
takes us somewhat by surprise, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess until 1.30 in order that we may 
ae another committee to be on hand ready to present its 

8. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Thereupon, at 1 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m., the House stood 
in recess until 1.30 o'clock p. m. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently there is not a quorum present, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

{Roll No. 92] 


Adkins Davenport Jacobstein Michaelson 


Aldrich Davis Johnson, III. Moore, Ohio 
Allgood Dempsey Johnson, Ky. Morin 
Aswell Douglass Johnson, 8. Dak, Nelson, Me. 
Ayres Esterly Katn O'Connor, La. 
Bachmann Evans Kelly Oliver, N, Y. 
Bankhead Fairchild Kem Patterson 
Beedy Fitzgerald, Roy G. Keudall Peavey 
Beers Flaherty Kerr Perkins 
Begg Fredericks Kiess Phillips 
Bixler Free Kindred Porter 
Blanton Freeman ing Prall 
Boren Galliyan Kunz uayle 
Britten Garner, Tex. Kurtz ainey 
Campbell Glynn Lampert Ransley 
Carpenter Golder ee, Ga. Reed, N. Y. 
Celler Graham Lindsay Sears, Fia. 
Clague Griest Lineberger Shreve 
Cleary Hall, N. Dak. McFadden Smithwiek 
Collins Harrison McLeod Strong, Pa. 
Conner Haugen Magee, Pa Sullivan 
Connolly, Pa. Herse, Magee, 0 Swartz 
Corning Hill, Ala. Magrady Swoope 

Cox Hull, William E, enges Taylor, Colo. 
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Taylor, Tenn. Wason Wefald Wood 
Taylor, W. Va. Watres Welsh Wright 
Temple Watson Wilson, Miss. Wurzbach 
Walters Weaver Wingo 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and nineteen Members have 
answered present, a quorum., 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 
personal privilege. 

Two days ago—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will suspend a moment. 
The Chair thinks, under the Calendar Wednesday rule, a ques- 
tion of personal privilege ought not to be entertained except by 
unanimous consent, and in order to avoid a ruling on the sub- 
ject the Chair would ask the gentleman to ask unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. 
sent to address the House. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
about how long will it take? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. About two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, two days ago the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] objected to the fact that I 
took a sentence out of a specch I made, just as though that was 
not customary in the House. Yesterday the same gentleman 
from Louisiana attacked me on the floor concerning what I said 
about Greece and the plan for farm relief in that country, and 
I was careful to get the stenographle report of his speech this 
morning to see if he made any changes in the Recorp. I find 
that he subtracted 63 words from his address, He added 66 
words, and, what is worse, he only made one point in his speech, 
and that was that the Government of Greece takes 45 per cent 
of the currants away from the growers without compensation. 
He stated on the floor to you it was without compensation, and 
when he put it in the Recorp he struck ont the words“ without 
compensation.” ‘That destroyed the real point in his speech. 
That is all I wish to say, except that I want the country to 
understand that everything we say on the floor is submitted to 
us for correction, and I was entirely within my rights, and so 
was Mr. ASWELL, in making the corrections made. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 


RENTAL OF POSTAL QUARTERS 


Mr. RAMSETEn (when the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads was called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 3837) authorizing the Postmaster General to rent quar- 
ters for postal purposes without formal contract in certain cases. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and 
under the rule the House resolves itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Treapway 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3837) authorizing the Postmaster General to rent quar- 
ters for postal purposes without formal contract in certain cases. 


Mr. RAMSDHYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, this bill is to overcome 
the ruling of the Comptroller General. It has been the custom 
of the Post Office Department for years to rent quarters for 
third-class post offices without making a formal contract. The 
comptroller has ruled that this can not be done after the 
beginning of the next fiscal year. It is estimated that there 
are oyer 9,000 offices where quarters are obtained for post- 
office purposes not under formal contracts. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. As a matter of fact, the Post Office Depart- 
ment does not make contracts; it lets the postmasters make the 
contracts and then pays the postmaster in the general expense 
account. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That has been carried on in an informal 
way, and the comptroller has ruled that there must be formal 
contracts. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
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Mr. MADDEN. T think it would be more economical to do 
it in the way they haye been doing it than in the other way. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is estimated that it will cost the 
department $525,000 additional to what it costs now to have 
them let under formal contract. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will this prevent or facilitate the con- 
dition referred to by the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I did not hear the speech of the gentle- 
man from Texas and therefore can not answer the gentleman’s 
question. The bill is short, and the gentleman reporting the 
bill is present, and when the bill is read under the five-minute 
rule he can answer any questions that may be asked. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like a little time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, there are 9,000 third-class 
post offices in the United States. The compensation of the 
third-class postmasters is not very large. The quarters required 
for postal services for the third-class offices are not very elabo- 
rate. The third-class postmaster is not allowed clerks, but he 
is allowed clerical assistance. This means that the money paid, 
to a giyen amount, depends on the volume of business; he prys 
his own clerk out of this fund that is allotted to him as far as 
it will go. It does not always go as far as he has to pay. The 
Post Office Department has found in its experience in the opera- 
tion of third-class post offices that it can rent quarters neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the business for very much less 
money if the postmaster is allowed to make the lease in his own 
name. So that practice has been followed for a long time. 
The amount paid by the postmaster has been reimbursed to 
him as a part of the expenses. He, of course, has to make an 
itemized statement of the payments he makes, and proye that he 
has made the payments for the purpose for which the money 
is reimbursed. 

The Comptroller General, very properly, I think, has ruled 
that the Post Office Department had no legal authority to trans- 
act this class of business in the way it has been transacted. 
On the other hand, the Postmaster General and all the Post 
Office officials who have given time and study to this problem, 
and I as chairman of the Appropriation Committee also have 
given time and study to the problem, are clear that it will cost 
the Government $500,000 less to do the work the way it is being 
done than it will if we adopt the ruling of the Comptroller 
General, which is entirely proper under the law as it exists. 

I understand that this bill, which authorizes the Postmaster 
General to make informal contracts, which is what he does now, 
up to $1,000 a year, for any one place, will obviate the necessity 
of changing the plan that now exists and will aid the Treasury 
of the United States through the Post Office Department to 
save at least $500,000 a year, and I hope that this bill will pass. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I want to ask a question. Under the pres- 
ent condition do these postmasters make the contract in the 
name of the postmaster or in the name of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. MADDEN. In the name of the postmaster. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In case a postmaster should be removed 
or die, what becomes of the contract? 

Mr. MADDEN. His successor would assume the responsi- 
bility. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etoc., That section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by the act entitled “An act to amend section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, relating to contracts for supplies in the departments 
at Washington,” approved January 27, 1894 (28 Stat. pp. 33, 34), and 
as amended further by section 4 of the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 17, 1910 (36 Stat. p. 531), is further 
amended by adding the following provision: 

“ Provided, That hereafter the Postmaster General in his discretion 
may rent quarters for postal purposes without entering into a formal 
written contract in any case where the amount of the rental does 
not exceed $1,000 per annum.” 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
8837) authorizing the Postmaster General to rent quarters for 
postal purposes without formal contract in certain instances, 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CANCELLATION OF SCREEN-WAGON CONTRACT AT TAMPA, FLA. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 1930) 
to authorize the Postmaster General to readjust the terms of 
certain screen-wagon contracts, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the bill 
S. 1930, and asks unanimous consent that it be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That if the Postmaster General finds that any 
formal written contract now in force for transporting the mails in 
regulation screen vehicles was entered into before the present unusual 
expansion of business and increase in cost for such seryice, and that 
the contract price agreed to be paid for the service to be rendered 
thereunder is now inequitaple and unjust because of the Increased cost 
and expense occasioned the contractor in handling the unusual volume 
of mall incident to the expansion of business, the Postmaster General 
is authorized, in his discretion, with the consent of the contractor and 
his bondsmen, to cancel such contract or make such readjustments in 
its terms as he deems necessary to allow for such increased cost and 
expense to the contractor. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word“ mails,” insert the words “in the city 
of Tampa, in the State of Florida.” 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “contract,” strike out“ or make such 
readjustments in Its terms as he deems necessary to allow for such in- 
creased cost and expense to the contractor." 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, this bill pretty nearly explains 
itself. This is to relieve an unusual condition in the city of 
Tampa on account of the rapid growth of that city. It is the 
only screen-wagon contract in the State of Florida, and at 
the present time the contractor is losing a large amount of 
money. This gives the Postmaster General the privilege of 
rendvertising for bids. It cancels the present contract. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill to author- 
ize the Postmaster General to cancel a certain screen-wagon 
contract, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

PREVENTING CERTAIN FIREARMS BEING SENT THROUGH THE MAILS 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
4502) declaring pistols, revolvers, and other firearms capable 
of being concealed on the person nonmailable and providing 
penalties, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the bill 
H. R. 4502, on the House Calendar, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That pistols, revolvers, and other firearms capable 
of belng concealed on the person are hereby declared to be nonmailable 
and shall not be deposited in or carried by the mails or delivered by 
any postmaster, letter carrier, or other person in the Postal Service: 
Provided, That such articles may be conveyed in the mails, under such 
regulations as the Postmaster General shall prescribe, for use in con- 
nection with their official duty, to officers of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Officers’ Reserve Corps; to officers of the National Guard or 
militia of the several States, Territories, and Districts; to officers of 
the United States or of the several States, Territories, and Districts, 
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or to peace officers thereof; to officers of the United States or of the 
several States, Territories, and Districts whose official duty is to 
serye process of warrants of arrest or mittimus of commitment; to 
employees of the Postal Service; to watchmen engaged in guarding the 
property of the United States, the several States, Territories, and 
Districts; and siso to manufacturers of firearms or dealers therein in 
customary trade shipments from one to the ofher, under such rules and 
regulations as the Postmaster General may prescribe. Whoever shall 
knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for mailing or delivery, or 
shall knowingly cause to be delivered by mail according to the direction 
thereon, or at any place to which it is directed to be delivered by the 
person to whom it is addressed, any pistol, revolver, or firearm, 
declared by this act to be nonmallable, shall be fined not excceding 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That pistols, revolvers, and other firearms capable of being con- 
cealed on the person are hereby declared to be nonmajlable and shall 
not be deposited in or carried by the mails or delivered by any post- 
master, letter carrier, or other person in the Postal Service: Provided, 
That such articles may be conveyed in the mails, under such regula- 
tions as the Postmaster General shall prescribe, for use in connection 
with their official duty, to officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Officers’ Reserve Corps; to officers of the National Guard or Militia 
of the several States, Territories, and Districts; to officers of the 
United States or of the several States, Territories, and Districts whose 
official duty is to serve process of warrants of arrest or mittimus of 
commitment; to employees of the Postal Service; and to watchmen 
engaged in guarding the property of the United States, the scveral 
States, Territories, and Districts: And provided further, That such 
articles may be conveyed in the mails to manufacturers of firearms or 
bona fide dealers therein in customary trade shipments from one to the 
other, under such regulations as the Postmaster General shall pre- 
scribe. Whoever shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for 
mailing or delivery, or shall knowingly cause to be delivered by mail 
according to the direction thereon, or at any place to which it is 
directed to be delivered by the person to whom it is addressed, any 
pistol, revolver, or firearm, declared by this act to be nonmallable, 
shall be fined not exceeding $1,000 or imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both.” 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which is almost 
identical with the bill that passed in the House during the last 
Congress. The department sponsored the bill that was passed 
during the last Congress, and it is even more anxious now than 
it was then to have a bill of this kind enacted into law. It 
makes all firearms that are capable of being concealed on the 
person nonmailable. Complaints have come to us from cities 
where they have strict regulation in regard to the sale of fire- 
arms that the lawless element, the thugs and holdup men, are 
able to send to mail-order houses for these pistols, and in that 
way the local laws and regulations, whether State or municipal, 
are completely nullified. The Post Office Department does not 
want to stay in the business of transporting such firearms. It 
wants to get out of it. The first proposition that was up in 
regard to the regulation was to make pistols and firearms 
capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable if the 
State or political subdivision of the State into which they were 
to be sent had laws or regulations prohibiting the sale of fire- 
arms. The committee regarded that as almost impossible of en- 
forcement. It would empower every State and every political 
subdivision of the State, especially the municipalities, to make 
postal regulations, and the wise way to meet this difficult situa- 
tion was to make them nonmailable except to certain persons 
and organizations that ore excepted in the bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I am in thorough sympathy with the bill, as 
it has been brought out by the committee. I voted for it in the 
last Congress, and I shall yote for it in this Congress. I rise to 
ask the gentleman, who is diligent and always careful in his 
investigation, whether he has ever investigated the advisability 
of some bill regulating the shipment of these firearms through 
interstate commerce? 

Mr. RAMSETER. There is such a bill now pending before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. That is 
a bill to regulate their shipment by freight, express, or other 
facilities of interstate commerce. Just what the status of that 
bill is I do not know. The demands from municipalities for 
this kind of legislation I shall leave to be explained to you by 
the author of the bill, the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
MILLER], and I now yield to him so much of the hour that I 
have remaining as he cares to use. R 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMMSEYER] has given a gen- 
eral and comprehensive statement of the character of legisla- 
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tion proposed in this measure. The most pressing necessity for 
legislation of this character comes from the city of New York. 
I have a very substantial correspondence with Mr. William 
McAdoo, chief magistrate of the city of New York, in the in- 
terest of this bill. Every well-regulated conununity of the 
country has local regulations regarding the sale of firearms. 
In most of the cities the general rule is that the carrying of 
firearms—if not under State, at least under municipal regula- 
tions and ordinances—is made a misdemeanor. In some States 
it is a felony. The sale of firearms is usually under the con- 
trol of some branch or official of the police department of the 
municipalities. A great effort has been made during the last 
few years throughout the country to check the great crimo 
wave, and one of the great factors in the crime of to-day is the 
indiscriminate use of firearms. 

It is the weapon of the thug and the scoundrel. By whole- 
some municipal regulation this character of our citizenry, the 
thug and the scoundrel, can not buy pistols locally, because the 
regulations aud the discretion vested in the municipal authori- 
ties will not grant these men the right to purchase a pistol 
locally. The thug and the scoundrel then resort to the mail- 
order houses throughout the country, and by sending a sufi- 
cient amount to the mail-order houses receive a pistol through 
the mail, delivered to him at his door, his room, or wherever 
he may direct. Now, it is with commendable appreciation of 
the times that some of the great mail-order houses of the coun- 
try have refused of their own volition to fill these orders for 
firearms. J am advised in the case of the great mail-order 
house of Sears-Roecbuck Co., of Chicago, and its various bran- 
ches, that that company will not sell them. While it may not 
completely check erime in the country, it will be, all police 
officers believe, a very important factor toward checking it. 
The Post Office Department, both in the Jast Congress and this, 
very heartily supported legislation of this character. It be- 
lieves that it is the best thing to do. It wants to get out of the 
business of carrying that character of firearms capable of be- 
ing concealed on the person. A bill in similar phraseology to 
pie 8 now ER the aie passed at the last session, but 
‘a o pass the Senate the closing days due to th 
legislation in that body, d : Sa PE 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman tell us what 
penalty the bill carries and how the penalty is enforceable? 
And I may say before I ask for an answer that I am in sym- 
pathy with the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. The provision of the bill on 
close of the bill, is: ENS Stas 


Whoever shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for mailing 
or delivery, or shall knowingly cause to be delivered by mail accord- 
ing to the direction thereon, or at any place to which it is directed to 
be delivered by the person to whom jt is addressed, any pistol, revolver, 
or firearm, declared by this act to be nonmailable, shall be fined not 
exceeding $1,000 or Imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I suppose the prosecution contem- 
plated would be in the Federal district court? 

Mr. MILLER. I presume so. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I put that question because I be- 
lieve it is competent for Congress to provide for the trial of 
many offenses by. some subordinate officials without a jury. 
There are a great many penal offenses created by Federal 
statute. I have examined pretty carefully the general question 
whether it is in the province of Congress to avoid the con- 
gestion of business in district courts by leaving to commission- 
ers subordinate to the courts the trial of a large class of mis- 
demeanors without juries. When I can secure the opportunity, 
I intend to say something to the House on that subject. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is the gentleman in favor of haying a man 
tried for an offense which may send him to a penal institution 
for two years without giving him the right of trial by jury if 
he demands it? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think there is no objection to 
that with respect to many misdemeanors, with the right of 
appeal reserved, and I will expect to show to the House that 
there is a good deal of precedent for that which has perhaps 
been overlooked. 

Mr. ROMJUL. Will the gentleman yield for just a moment? 

Mr. MILLER. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. ROMJUDB. I want to inquire of the gentleman from 
Virginia as to this proposition, 

Mr. MILLER. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. ROMJUE. This bill may contemplate imprisonment in 
the penitentiary not exceeding a period of two years. The 
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gentleman certainly does not think a man ought to be deprived 
of the right of trial by jury when he is confronted with the 
proposition of being sent to the penitentiary for that period? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The punishment by confinement in 
the penitentiary is not within the limit of what I am now 
suggesting. There are misdemeanors tried in this country 
under Federal statutes by commissioners appointed by the 
courts where the punishment is by fine and imprisonment in 
juil, or both, and I believe we could get rid of a good deal of 
the difficulty experienced by the Federal courts by directing our 
attention to that matter and trying to devise proper legislation. 

Mr. ROMJUNB. Does the gentleman suggest any amendment 
to the pending bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not. 

Mr. MILLER. I think there is much in the idea suggested 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moors]. It is to be re- 
gretted that our Federal courts are becoming a forum for the 
trial of cases that could well be disposed of in courts of in- 
ferlor jurisdiction, and I think it is along a very beneficial 
line that the gentleman from Virginia spoke, and I hope he 
will pursue that line. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Has the Congress author- 
ity, and if so, would it be advisable to provide in this bill that 
an order or a communication written by one who wishes to 
buy and to receive a pistol contrary to law should be guilty 
and subject to punishment? Or would it be proper for us to 
provide that one who receives through the mail a pistol 
illegally sent is guilty of a misdemeanor? One writing or com- 
municating with a mail-order house, seeking to make a pur- 
chase forbidden by law, is a party to the transaction. Pistols 
are not sent out unless they are ordered and the money sent in. 
The transaction is not completed until the consignee has acted, 
when by his act he takes the illegally shipped package from the 
mall, Why should not this bill go further, if Congress has the 
right to provide for it, so that one who writes and mails a 
communication ordering a pistol, or one who completes the 
unlawful transaction by taking the pistol from the mail, should 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor? 

Mr. MILLER. As to the first feature of the gentleman's 
question it is along a line where I have made no investigation ; 
that is, as to the writer of a letter asking a mail-order house 
or any dealer in pistols to supply him with information con- 
cerning how he can purchase a pistol, or writing and ordering 
a pistol, I am not prepured at this time to go that length in 
legislation, I will say to the gentleman from Michigan. It 
might be wholesome, but I think we had beiter try out legis- 
lation along this line first. 

Now, as to the second part of the gentleman's question 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. <As to that, I agree with 
the gentleman that it would be going a long way to make a 
misdemeanor of a communication from the prospective pur- 
chaser. But one who receives a package by mail illegally sent 
and thereby completes the transaction is a party to an illegal 
act, 

Mr. MILLER. I think the bill covers that; the phraseology 
on page 2, where it is provided 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


That pistols, revolvers, and other firearms capable of being con- 
cealed on the person are hereby declared to be nonmailable and shall 
not be deposited in or carried by the mails or delivered by any post- 
master, letter carrier, or other person in the Postal Service. 


And then further on— 


Whoever shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for mail- 
ing or delivery, or shall knowingly cause to be delivered by mall ac- 
cording to the direction thereon, or nt any place to which it is directed 
to be delivered by the person to whom it is addressed. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Does that go far enough 
to cover one who receives a mail package illegally sent? 

Mr. MILLER. No. I think the gentleman from Michigan is 
right on that question; but it does reach the man who deposits 
it in the mail, not the man who receives it. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There are two parties to 
every snch transaction. 

Mr. MILLER. If we can get one of them we shall be doing 
pretty well. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I think I have in mind what the gentleman 18 
driving at in the inquiry he makes. I think if he will read the 
last paragraph of the bill, on page 3, he will find the law covers 
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the proposition he has in mind. 
that— 


whoever shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for malling 
or delivery, or shall knowingly cause to be delivered by mail according 
to the direction thereon, or at any place to which it is directed to be 
delivered by the person to whom it is addressed, 


Then it goes on and provides a penalty. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think the gentleman is 
putting a strained construction on that to say that that would 
include the recipient—the consignee. 

Mr. ROMJUN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
just another question? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is suggested here, and 
of course true, that if an article is never shipped it will never 
be delivered. But if we can catch both parties to the transac- 
tion, and both are equally guilty, why aim the law at only one? 

Mr. MILLER. I can picture in my mind an instance where, 
if the law were such as the gentleman states, I could probably 
lead the gentleman into a great deal of embarrassment by writ- 
ing in his name and ordering a pistol shipped to him at his 
home all unbeknown to him. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The recipient of it is sup- 
posed to know the law, that it was illegally shipped, and he 
is not without guilt of he receives it. He should not be per- 
mitted thus to recelve it and go scot free. 

Mr. MILLER. We tried to remedy that in some degree by 
going after the man who mails the pistol and prohibiting its 
shipment through the mail. 

Mr. KETCHAM, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM, The gentleman has no doubt deeply studied 
the subject. Can he give us any figures that will indicate 
something about the development of this trade, whether it 
is on the increase or decrease, and what is the situation? 

Mr. MILLER. It was testified before the committee at the 
hearings that in a city in the gentleman's State, I think, 
within the last 12 months nearly 6,000 pistols have come 
through the mails for distribution in the city of Detroit. There 
is a city in the State of Ohio where in 14 months 4,200 pistols 
were delivered through the mails. There were other instances 
where the numbers were not so large. But it is a common 
form now of the distribution of pistols throughout the coun- 
try through the mails, due to the stringent regulations in the 
great majority of our cities regarding the local sale of firearms. 

Mr. COLE and Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky rose. 

Mr. MILLER. I will yield first to the gentleman from Towa. 

Mr. COLE. I would like to ask if this legislation would not 
stop the innocent man, the man who ought to have a right to 
protect himself by getting firearms, while the thugs and thieves 
could get them in some other way? 

Mr. MILLER. The legislation, it may be, will interfere 
with the rights of a citizen or peaceable man, but the first- 
class citizen of your locality will have no trouble whatever in 
purchasing a pistol locally from a dealer, because he can con- 
form to all the local regulations regarding the sale of firearms. 

This bill treats alike the just and the unjust, so far as the 
transportation of pistols through the mails is concerned, but 
your local man would experience no trouble whatever in securing 
a pistol locally. I now yleld to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. This, of course, undertakes to 
regulate the transportation of pistols by the United States 
mails. Now, if you should cut off that source, would you not 
merely direct them to enter the express service in receiving 
pistols? 

Mr. MILLER. In answer to the gentleman, I suspect that, 
in a measure, is probably true. In the last Congress I intro- 
duced n bill to prohibit the transportation of firearms of this 
character through common carriers. That bill was referred 
to the Department of Commerce, to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and to the Department of Justice, but so far as 
I know a report has never been received from any of those 
three departments, 

I will say to the gentleman that it is a very complicated ques- 
tion, this thing of prohibiting the transportation of firearms 
through common carriers, due to the advent of the automobile 
as an interstate carrier and due to the advent of the airplane, 
so that many factors which heretofore, until a comparatively 
few years ago, have not been factors in interstate commerce 
whatsoever are now factors to be considered. There is a bill 
now pending to prohibit this same exchange of merchandise 
through interstate carriers, and I hope it may pass eveutually. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I was wondering whether an 
amendment would be in order to exclude the service I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. MILLER. I doubt whether it would be applicable to this 
character of legislation, because this is postal regulation pure 
and simple. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, 

Mr. LOWREY. I was just going to reply to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. It seems to me that admitting this would 
simply drive this business into the hands of the express com- 
panies; that none the less the Government ought to get out of 
the business, and the agency of the Government, the postal 
department, ought to refuse to assist in the violation of law 
and ought to respond to these appeals from the cities that the 
gentleman has spoken of. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I will say that I am very much 
in accord with this legislation, but I think we ought to take 
hold of the fellow who conspires or helps to bring about a vio- 
lation of the law, the man who receives the firearms. I want to 
shut up as many holes as possible. I am for the legislation, 

Mr. LOWREY. I am afraid the gentleman from Kentucky is 
in favor of taking away men's personal liberties pnd does not 
regard State rights and may be in favor of sumptuary laws. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How is that? 

Mr. LOWREY. I just wanted to ask whether the gentleman 
thinks that maybe this trespasses on State rights and on men’s 
personal liberties. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Well, as has been shown by the 
gentleman from Washington, this practice of sending pistols 
through the mails is trespassing upon the local laws of every 
town and of every county in nearly every State of the Union, 
and here they are seeking to let the local communities control 
the law they pass and have it made effective. 

Mr. MILLER. It is in that direction. 

Mr. LOWREY. I just felt this was about as much subject 
to that charge as some of the other legislation that gentlemen 
are attacking on the ground that it interferes with personal 
liberties. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. On page 3, in the last sen- 
tence, the bill provides: 


Whoever shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for mailing 
or delivery, 


What do those words “ or delivery“ mean? Would that cover 
the express case? 

Mr. MILLER. No; I think not. 
through the mails. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. But it does not say that. 

Mr. MILLER. That phraseology was written by the Post 
Oflice Department, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. You can continue on and say 
“or shall knowingly cause to be delivered by mail,“ which 
seems to be separate. The language seems to contemplate the 
delivery by somebody. If you can deliver to anybody and not 
alone to the Post Office Department, you are getting in there 
more than the crime of mailing. The words “or delivery by 
the Post Office Department” might clear it up; otherwise it 
seems to me that the words “or delivery“ are superfluous, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I think the idea back of that is 
this: That the authorities might be able to prove delivery 
tlirough the mails and fall down in the actual proof of the 
original mailing. They might have better proof as to the 
point of delivery, and they would take the point of delivery. 
However, I think the idea of the genfleman from New York 
is right, that the words should be “or delivery by the post 
office.” 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Here is the act which must 
be committed. A man must deposit the pistol or firearm, and 
the wording in the bill is “deposited for mailing or delivery.” 
Now, it is either redundant or superfluous to use the words 
“or delivery,” or they should be clarified by the use of the 
words “by the Post Office Department.” 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I do not believe it is redundant. 
I think it gives them two opportunities to prove their case; 
it gives them two overt acts. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I think if the gentleman from New York 
will read the next line he will get the idea. I refer to line 
17, “or shall knowingly cause to be delivered by mail according 
to the direction thereon.” 


I think it means delivery 
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Mr. OCONNOR of New York. But that is separate. 
bill provides: 


Whoever shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for mailing 
or delivery, 


As I haye stated, I think those words “or delivery” are 
superfluous or should be clarified by adding the words “by 
the Post Office Department.” 

Mr, RAMSBYER. Well, I do not know whether I under- 
stand the technique of the Post Office Department, but I 
should think if it is deposited for mailing or deposited in the 
post office for deliyery—cither way. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. What is the difference? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I presume, strictly speaking, everything 
you deposit for mailing you intend to have delivered. 

Mr. MEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. MEAD. Several of the Members seem to be very much 
worried about this feature of the bill. This makes the sender 
liable and not the party who receives the revolver or the 
pistol. It is true that the most prolific cause of congestion 
in the Federal courts is our prohibition law, and yet we do 
not try the one who receives the liquor, but try the one who 
sells the liquor. There is nothing in the law that would 
hale into court the one who buys; it is the one who mails, 
or sends, or delivers; and if that is the common practice in a 
situation where there are many more cases brought into 
court than there will ever be in connection with this matter, 
it occurs to me that the gentleman who introduced the bill 
is simply following the established custom. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. You haye a clause in this 
bill under which you can hold the receiver under the language 
“shall knowingly cause to be delivered.” If he sends for it and 
starts it in motion, he could be indicted under that language. 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; and if it were ascertained thut anyone 
ordered liquor, perhaps they could hale him into court, too; 
but the common practice is to bring into court the sender, 
and the gentleman has followed that practice in the intro- 
duction of this bill, and the minority members of the com- 
mittee have joined with the majority members in recom- 
mending its passage. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In view of the statements made by onr 
colleague the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moors] wherein 
he intimated it may be possible that a violator of this law may 
be tried and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment without a 
jury trial, does not the gentleman think there ought to be a 
proviso added to the bill which would protect the postal 
employees while performing thelr duties? 

Mr. MILLER. The character of legislation suggested by the 
gentleman from Virginia, I presuine, is somewhere in the offing. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman that 
we all know perfectly well the bill as drawn, so far as the pen- 
alties nre concerned and the method of punishment is con- 
cerned, will stand without being affected by the suggestions of 
a general sort which I have made, and my friend from Wiscon- 
sin need have no concern on that point. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Would the gentleman have any objection to 
the incorporation of an amendment such as the following: In 
line 22, after the period after the word “ both,” insert the fol- 
lowing: 

And provided further, That this act shall not apply to any postal 
employee wulle performing the duties of his office. 


A postal employee has a great many packages and Ictters and 
things of that sert in the mail to handle. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. There is reqnired all the way 
through the bill guilty intent, uud the postal employee cer- 
tainly has no guilty intent. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not think that is at all necessary. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Foss to the committee amendment: On 
page 3, Hine 14, after the word “shipinents,” insert “ including such 
articles for repairs or replacement of parts.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SCHAFER to the committee amendment: 
In line 22, page 3, after the period after the word “both,” insert the 
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following: “And provided further, That this act shall not apply to any 
postal employee wulle performing the duties of his office.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was rejected. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The’ bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CONTRACT AIR MAIL SERVICE 


Mr. RAMSBYER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
11841) to enable the Postmaster General to make contracts 
for the transmission of mail by aircraft at fixed rates per 
pound. 

: The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar and the 
House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for its consideration. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill H, R. 11841, with Mr. Treapway in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, as foilows: 


A Dill (H. R. 11841) to enable the Postmaster General to make con- 
tracts for the transmission of mall by aircraft at fixed rates per pound. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr, Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr, TOLLEY]. 

Mr. TOLLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
this bill, H. R. 11841, makes possible the amending of existing 
contracts and the making of contracts which are to be entered 
into between operators of the Air Mail Service and the Post 
Office Department. As the Nation has advanced, so has trans- 
portation of mail changed with the advanced civilization ; 
where the pony express once carried the mail, only to be 
superseded by the railroad, now we have the airplane giving 
still more rapid service in the delivery of mail. 

In 1919 and 1920, when the airplane service was first estab- 
lished, it was the policy of the Post Office Department to admin- 
ister the Air Mail Service exactly the same as it administered 
other deliveries of mail However, under the present adminis- 
tration, and particularly under the direction of Colonel Hen- 
derson, it was decided by the department that the cause of 
aviation would be greatly advanced by permitting private 
parties to carry this mail. It was also found that by so doing 
the United States Government would be able to saye a vast 
sum of money. 

Now, the reason for the present bill is due to the fact that 
when these contracts were entered into—and, by the way, the 
existing contracts are those between Salt Lake City and Los 
Angeles, Chicago and Dallas, Chicago and St, Louis, Detroit 
and Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland, Jacksonyille by way of 
Tampa to Miami—under these coutracts, under existing law, 
it is necessary for the Post Office Department to count each 
separate piece of mail and figure upon the postage, because the 
United States Government only permits the contractor to re- 
ceiye as a maximum four-fifths of the revenue. 

In relation to that it is interesting to know that some con- 
tractors haye been willing to bid at a lower rate than 80 per 
cent of the total revenues allowed under existing law. But 
with this four-fifths rate it is mandatory upon the department 
to count each separate piece of mail, and the recent records of 
the department at New York City and Chicago indicate that 
the air mail is delayed from 30 to 50 minutes because of the 
necessity of making this tabulation. 

Now, there is to be established a route between Chicago and 
Pueblo June 15, Chicago and Minneapolis July 1, and Boston 
and New York, and the congestion in these transfer stations 
will be greater still and the delay will be correspondingly 
greater, and therefore the department is very desirous that this 
legislation shall pass at this session of Congress, 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEY. I will. 

Mr. ALMON. Are these airplanes in the mail service per- 
mitted to carry passengers for hire? The rural letter carriers 
can not carry passengers, but the star-route carriers can. 

Mr, TOLLEY. Under the regulations of the department I 
understand that these airplanes are considered as common 
carriers. 

Mr. ALMON. Are the airplanes owned by the Government? 

Mr. TOLLEY. No; all the equipment is furnished by the 
contractor, and the United States Government does not have a 
nickel invested. We pay nothing for landing flelds, nothing for 
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hangars, nothing for airplanes, and are not liable in case 
aviators are disabled. 

Mr. ALMON. The reason I ask is because I saw where the 
Goverument had awarded contracts for the construction of 40 
airplanes to California contractors, and I wondered whether 
the Government was going to furnish these planes. 

Mr. TOLLEY. No. We have in operation the transconti- 
nental route still being run by the United States Government, 
We have constructed in the past lighted airways and we are 
constructing others, but except for these minor exceptions in 
the past policy, in the future the Post Office Department will 
have no investment in so far as these contract routes are 
concerned. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Are these contracts between the two 
points the gentleman has mentioned with one company? 

Mr. TOLLEY. They are contracts with one company. 

Mr. JACOBSTIIN. How long are the contracts to run? 

Mr. TOLLEY. I am not informed as to that. 

Mr. MADDEN. They ought to run as long as they can get 
the service. If they want to get service, the way to do it is 
to haye them made without limit, They ought to do with 
these people as they do with the railroads. They do not make 
any contract with the railroads, but just give them the business. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. It is an exclusive contract. 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes; it is an exclusive contract, and it is 
entered into not upon the basis particularly of the lowest bid- 
der but the department takes into consideration the prospect 
of the company’s being able to deliver the mail. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. It is more on the basis of service? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. The only limitation is that the bidders 
shall not charge more than four-fifths of the revenue collected 
for postage. 

Mr, LEA of California. 
yleld? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. In reference to the readjustment of 
the contracts referred to on page 2, line 10, is it expected that 
those rates shall be higher or lower than under existing 
contracts? 

Mr. TOLLEY. There is practically no change. It is merely 
a bill affecting the administration. For instance, at present if 
we have a mail bag full of letters sent out by air mail, you have 
to take each separate letter, figure the postage upon it, and 
then take four-fifths of that. Under this system we decided 
upon a flat pound rate, taking it as an average that so many 
letters will constitute 100 pounds, and that they would carry 
so much postage, so that we merely weigh it; but the four-fifths 
applies just the same. The gentleman will notice that begin- 
ning on line 10, on page 2 of the bill, there is very peculiar 
phraseology. It reads as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Existing contracts may be amended by the written consent of the 
contractor and the Postmaster General to provide for a fixed rate per 
pound, including equipment, said rate to be determined by multiplying 
the rate herein above provided by a fraction, the numerator of which 
is the per cent of revenues derived from air mail to which the con- 
tractor was previously entitled under the contract, and the denomina- 
tor of which is 80. 


We had to devise some phraseology of that nature in order 
to overcome this particular difficulty, because some of the con- 
tractors bid as low as 674% per cent. Contractors who were 
awarded contracts, who the Post Office Department was satis- 
fled could give good service, did not bid the full four-fifths, 
which they might have under the previous law. They bid 
67 per cent, which is less than four-fifths, which is 80 per cent. 
Then the rate they receive is sixty-seven eightieths of the $3 
per pound, which is the maximum limit of the four-iifths 
revenue. 

Mr. LMA of California. Does this bill provide any minimum 
charge that must be made for carrying the air mail? 

Mr. TOLLEY. To the Government? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. TOLLEY. ‘There Is no guaranty upon the part of the 
Government to furnish them with a load. 

Mr. LEA of California. What I mean is, is there anything 
in the bill which prevents the Postmaster General from using 
his discretion as to how low the air charge shall be to the per- 
son sending the mail? Is there any minimum cost for sending 
airplane mail? ; 

Mr. TOLLEY. That is established in our postal rates. This 
bill does not amend the postal rates as to air mail in any way 
whatsoever. This merely affects the statute regulating the 
contracts between the contractor and the Postmaster General. 
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Mr. LEA of California. Does this require the Postmaster 
General to pay any price? Is there any price that he must 
pay? 

Mr. TOLLEY. There is no minimum price that he must pay. 

Mr. LEA of California. Does not the gentleman think it would 
be better for the Postmaster General if he were not limited 
as to the maximum price, so that it would be entirely within 
his discretion? 

Mr. TOLLEY. It is provided on page 2, line 1, that he 
may prescribe not exceeding $3 per pound for air mail. 

Mr. LEA of California, Would it not be better to eliminate 
lines 1 to 10 on page 2 and leave the diserction in the Post- 
master General to fix the charges? 

Mr. TOLLEY, The committee went mto that thoroughly, 
and that specifie language is in the bill so that there would 
be no danger in the House from those who might fear in case 
we gave too much latitude to the Postmaster General, because 
the present law specifically defines that the contractor shall 
not receive more than four-fifths of the revenues. In amend- 
ing that particular legislation, we did not want to leave the 
existing contracts wide open whereby the Postmaster General 
could permit contractors to receive more than five-fifths of 
the revenue. This $3 per pound for the first thousand miles 
is the maximum cost. We figured it out in averages, so that 
under the four-fifths law that is the maximum average to 
which the contractor would be entitled. 

oe WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is there anything in these contracts to 
preyent the contractor from adopting the type of plane that 
can carry passengers and freight? 

Mr. TOLLEY. I am not certain as to that. I do not think 
there is anything against that except that the Postmaster 
General has authority to make such regulations regarding these 
planes and to make certain regulations when he gets the con- 
tract. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is there any reason why these con- 
tractors should not have the privilege of carrying passengers 
and freight as well as the mail, as they do abroad? 

Mr. TOLLEY. I recollect there nre one or two routes 
where they do carry passengers. These planes are considered 
as common carriers. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. In the discussion of this subject in 
the gentleman’s committee, did any Information come to him 
indicating that the Postmaster General or the Department of 
Commerce or any department of the Government is doing any- 
thing to promote real common carriage and transportation by 
air of passengers and freight? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HE If so, I would like to know what they 
“are doing. 

Mr. TOLLEY. Tt is astounding to see the air map whieh 
was presented to our committee, showing routes that have been 
opened up and those contemplated. 

Every Member of Congress, I presume, was glad to receive a 
letter from Colonel Henderson in the first mail delivered from 
Dallas to Chicago. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. It is a matter of special pride to all 
of us to recognize the splendid achievement of the Post Office 
Department in the carriage of mails, whieh is greater than 
any other country in the world, but thus far we are behind all 
of the other countries of the world in farther development of 
transportation through the air. I was wondering if in connec- 
tion with the development and increase of facilities in carrying 
the mail through the air they are doing anything to get into a 
still broader field? 

Mr. TOLLEY. There is no question, indeed, that it is most 
heartening to every member of the air mail committee to find 
that aviation has developed so rapidly and is being fostered by 
the Post Office Departinent in such a splendid way. 

Mr. MADDEN. In what way is it being fostered? 

Mr. TOLLEY. I was going to qualify that remark. There is 
one thing 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it is being fostered at all. 

Mr. TOLLEY. It is not a subsidy in these air-mail routes. 
We get a profit from every one of the contract routes, and I am 
sorry this bill came up so suddenly, because the department has 
not yet been able to send me the final figures. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think this bill ought to pass until 
the House knows something about it especially 

Mr. TOLLEY. The bill itself? Is there any question by the 
gentleman? If so, I will be glad to explain about the bill 
itself, because the bill itself only changes one small adminis- 
trative feature of existing law, and not to pass it means the 
contractors will be thrown off of their schedules, not only those 
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who are now taking the mail but those who are about to begin 
it. And furthermore the mail itself will be delayed 40 to 50 
minutes without making any change in the basic legislation 

Mr, MADDEN. I will be glad to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, First, I notice that it is proposed by this bill to authorize 
the transportation by aircraft of first-class mail other than air 
mail at fixed rates. Now, I do not know anything about the 
rates proposed to be fixed for transportation of first-class mail 
in this bill by air, but $3 a pound of air mail for the first 1,000 
miles—that is, air mail 

Mr. 'TOLLEY. Yes; that is air mail, 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, if the postage on first-class mail is 2 
cents an ounce—— 

Mr. TOLLEY. Les, sir. 

Mr. MADDEN. That will be 80 cents; and 2 cents an ounce, 
16 ounces to the pound, will be 32 cents on a pound, would it 
not? We were getting that same rate for mail that is trans- 
ported by rail. It costs for the transportation of mail by rail 
less than 9 cents a ton-mile. It will cost under this proposal, 
I undertake to say, not less than $2.50 a ton-mile. There is a 
good deal of difference between the cost of transportation at 
$2.50 a ton-mile and transportation cost of 9 cents a ton-mile. 
Two dollars and fifty cents would be thirty times as much as 
the rail cost. Thirty times as much. The sender does not pay 
the difference. The Government pays the difference under this 
bill. Now that is all by air mail, but under the air-mail rate; 
but this proposes to give the right of sending ordinary mail. 

Mr. HUDSON. No. z : 

Mr. MADDEN.» Yes, it does; that is what is proposed. Now 
then, it costs for transportation of mail by rail about $127,- 
000,000 a year. Now, 30 times 127, all carried by air, that 
will be over three and a half billion dollars if you make tho 
calculation on the whole transportation cost. Now, the question 
is whether we want to enter npon a problem with a basic cost 
of three and a half billion dollars as against $127,000,000 with- 
out knowing the facts in the case. . 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, Is there any special fee charged for this 
air mait? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is not under this bill. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Do not the special rates now in effect 
pertain to the new bill? 

Mr. HUDSON. Other than air mail. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am talking about that part of the mail on 
which is collected the ordinary fee. Now, as to the other, of 
course I would be perfectly happy in passing the other to give 
the poundage rate instead of the count rate, because it would 
save time, and you do not have to count every letter. It is 
only done for the purpose of saving time. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the geutleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not the floor. I am asking the gen- 
tleman a question, and I do not know whether he has answered 
it or not. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I am going to make a little speech in the 
form of a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let the gentleman from New York answer 
the question which I asked him. 

Mr. TOLLEY. I was endeavoring to find the previous law, 
but the clerk to the committee unfortunately does not have it. 
This does not change the existing law in this respect, because 
the Postmaster General is permitted to do this very thing to- 
day. It is a question Whether or not we have confidence in 
the Postmaster General in permitting these contractors to fill 
up a lond with ordinary first-class mail without jeopardizing 
the United States Government along the line of the financial 
illustrations for which the gentleman from IHinols [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] is so famous. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. If the gentleman will yield, I think he 
will find the law right here. 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. The existing law which we are en- 
denvoring to amend says: 

That the Postmaster General is authorized to contract with any in- 
dividual, firm, or corporation for the transportation of alr mail by 
aircraft between such points as he may designate at a rate not to 
exceed four-fifths of the revenues derived from such mail, and to fur- 
ther contract for the transportation by aircraft of first-class mall other 
than afr mall at a rate not to exceed four-fifths of the revenues de- 
rived from such first-class mall. 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McSWALN. In other words, the purpose of this bill is 
to encourage people to go into the mail-carrying business by 
air, is it not? 

Mr. TOLLEY. No. We do not have to encourage them. 
They are coming in, This specific bill is merely for ease in ad- 
ministration. The one purpose is to change the method of com- 
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putation of payment to contractors by a flat pound rate rather 
than the necessity of counting each particular letter separately 
and tabulating. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Then it Is true that no further financial 
inducements are necessary to encourage people to come in and 
carry mail by air? 

Mr. TOLLEY. That is true. There are a great many com- 
panies bidding against one another for these contracts. 

Mr. McSWAIN. That is the most encouraging information 
that has come to this Member for months and months, because 
for months and months we have been asked to open the door 
and wipe out competition in the building of aircraft and spend 
millions and millions of dollars, If these concerns are com- 
peting with each other to carry the mall, I think as soon as 
they compete enough to bear down the price we will go to the 
limit. 

Mr. TOLLEY. I will say to the gentleman that In our hear- 
ings there was no endeavor to change the law whereby a con- 
tractor would get more than four-fifths of the revenue. 

Mr, SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In answering the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], the gentleman from New York 
quoted the existing law and indicated that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral now has authority to put in the same schedules for mail 
carried by airplane other mail which is not airplane mail, as 
this bill provides. As I understand the existing law, it stated 
that the cost shall not be more than four-fifths of the income, 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. x 

Mr. SCHAFER. That is all right if you are talking about 
air mall, but if you aro talking about first-class mail, where 
you pay 2 cents for a letter and you have a sack full of letters, 
on that basis you will have a great deal greater cost than four- 
fifths of the revenue that the Government receives if you are 
going to carry this mail by airplane at airplane rates. 

Mr. TOLLEY. I will say to the gentleman that the Post 
Office Department assured us, when they first brought in the 
amendatory legislation, without this basic $3 per ton a thousand 
miles, it was the purpose of the department to follow out the 
basic law of four-fifths of the reyenue. The rate to be paid 
contractors for carrying first-class mail is not to exceed 60 
cents per pound per thousand miles. I do believe, from the 
assurance given to the committee by the department that we 
can safely trust the Post Office Department not to fix as a basis 
a rate which would exceed four-fifths of the revenue derived 
from the first-class mail. 

Mr. SCHAFER. To clarify that, for example, an airplane 
carrier is leaving a postal station and he has not got a load, 
and to fill up his load he will carry, if this bill is enacted, eight 
mail sacks full of first-class mail. Those eight mail sacks full 
of first-class mail were not put in the mail with his airplane 
mail, Therefore you have not got that high rate of postage on 
eight sacks? 

Mr. TOLLEY. That Is correct. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Now, with the rates that will be provided 
for this carrier with eight bags of first-class mail, which, tech- 
nically, is not aircraft mail, that carrier will receive far more 
than four-fifths of the amount of postage the Government re- 
ceives, will he not? 

Mr. TOLLEY. No. He will receive four-fifths of the amount, 
or not to exceed 60 cents per pound per thousand miles, 

It is figured here that 60 cents a pound would be four-fifths 
of the revenue for 100 pounds of first-class mail. That is 
all he can receive to-day, and that is all he would receive. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I think the gentleman has cleared up that 
point in my mind, and I thank him, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No matter what the value may 
be under the present law, the Government can not lose, but 
under the proyisions of this bill it is going to be up to the 
administration of the Post Offico Department to determine 
itself whether it is operating at a loss or not. There is no 
limitation here? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. There is a specific Imitation to the 
adyantage of the Government in the four-fifths change to $3 
a pound. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. That is still left in the bill? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes; but we change it so as to make It 
easler to administer. We have set an average. The average 
was a little more than $3 per pound per thousand miles, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. You do not remove the restric- 
tion that in no event are they to receive more than 80 per cent 
of the cost? 
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Mr. TOLLEY. Not at all. The Government is guaranteed 
at least one-fifth of the profits. 

Mr. JACOBSTEHIN. Will the gentleman permit a question 
along that line? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Where in this bill is there any indica- 
tion that that four-fifths rule is still in force? 

Mr, TOLLEY. There is no indication in the bill excepting 
in the final seven lines, where it says: 


Existing contracts may be amended by the written consent of the 
contractor and the Postmaster General to provide for a fixed rate per 
pound, including equipment, suid rate to be determined by multiplying 
the rate hereinabove provided by a fraction, the numerator of which 
ig the per cent of revenues derived from air mail to which the con- 
tractor was previously entitled under the contract, and the denomi- 
nator of which is 80. 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman’s interpretation of that 
is that under this bill the Goyernment would not be paying 
for the carrying of the mail more than it is now paying in pro- 
portion to what it receives. 

Mr. TOLLEY, The gentleman means that the Government 
will receive as much profit as it now receives, to put it in the 
true sense. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Or, to put it in the negative, they would 
not lose any money? 

Mr. TOLLEY. The Government can not lose any money. 
But, thinking that proposition through, four-fifths of the reve- 
nue would be 80 per cent. Some of the contractors bid less 
than 80 per cent; they bid 65 per cent and 70 per cent in order 
to get the contracts. Under the peculiar wording we have 
adopted, the Government still has the protection of the lower 
bids. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Is not that only for the existing con- 
tracts? How about new contracts? 

Mr. TOLLEY. New contracts will be made on the same basis 
as they are now made, not exceeding $3 per pound, 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is that equivalent to the other? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Three dollars a pound, as I just stated, Is a 
little less than the four-fifths; that is, the average rate per 
pound per thousand miles. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman spoke of the profit the 
Government was receiving from this service. Is the air mail 
service being conducted to-day at a profit? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Oh, yes; on contract routes, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If this bill takes effect, is it contem- 
plated that there will be no loss at all, and if there is any loss— 
that is to say, a greater expense—that that will fall on the con- 
tractor and not on the Government? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And there is no possibility of under- 
writing it or guarantecing it to the contractor? ; 

Mr. TOLLEY. None whatever. That is the reason why it 
is so heartening, that the air mail service is developing so 
rapidly and that we are not called on to subsidize it, but we 
are receiving a profit from every dollar’s worth of mail car- 
ried. At least one-fifth of every doilar goes into the Treasury 
and still these routes are growing. 5 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Then this one-fifth, with the exception 
of the cost of delivering the mail from the post offices to the 
air fields and the other overhead charges, will be velvet to the 
Government? Is that the idea? 

Mr. TOLLEY. The transportation is covered by the air mail 
extra surcharge. There is a small amount of detail work neces- 
sary in the handling of air mail, but most of it is profit. Of 
course, it costs the Government more now than it will with 
this ease of administration, because you now have to haye a 
man who spends his time in counting these letters, while in 
the other way you put first-class letters in a sack; they are 
marked ‘Chicago to Dallas”; you put that on there; you know 
your mileage and you figure it at $3 a pound per thousand 
miles, which is very simple. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. So there will be no deficit which will 
fall on the taxpayers of the country at all? That is tho 
assurance of the gentleman and his committee to the House at 
this time? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 
States Government. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield for one observation? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. In view of the infancy of the art of avia- 
tion, which so many of us are desirous of promoting, I think 
we should be willing to make a liberal maximum and permit 
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the department a discretion in view of the existing competition 
amongst the carriers. If it is proven that that discretion is 
abused or that the maximum is too high, some of us will be 
19 0 or our successors Will be here, and we shall be able to cut 
t down. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is there any air mail being carried 
now other than by contract? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. The transcontinental route is carried by 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman have infor- 
mation on this point: Whether or not the Government was 
able to carry this mail without a loss or whether the con- 
tracting system is the better system? 

Mr. TOLLEY. The contracting system is the better system. 
I think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] stated that 
we had spent something like $7,000,000 in the air mail service. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have only spent $10,000,000 all together, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. But the Government was not able 
to carry this mail itself without a loss, was it? 

Mr, MADDEN. What we do now is to collect about $900,000 
a year from the contract air mail service and spend a little 
over $3,000,000. 

Mr. TOLLEY. There is a loss in the department. That may 
be due to the overhead charges, but which might be wiped out 
in the course of years. However, it was decided by the de- 
partment that it would be much cheaper to let out contracts. 
Then there would be no chance of a loss to the Government 
and still we would be fostering and developing aviation, and 
there seemed to be a number of big business men who were 
willing to take a chance in this particular field offered them by 
the Government. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. So even with these men carrying 
the mail by contract, there still is a loss to the Government in 
the operation of the air service? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Not in the air mail service as far as the con- 
tracts go. As to the final loss the department to-day could not 
give me the figures on this short notice. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Les. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. As I understand the gentleman, this bill 
does not add any additional burden to the department? 

Mr. TOLLEY. None whatever. This is an amendatory 
measure simply for case of administration, and it deserves the 
unanimous approval of the whole House. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That section 4 of the air mall act of February 2, 
1925, is amended to read as follows: 

“That the Postmaster General is authorized to contract with any 
individual, firm, or corporation for the transportation of air mail 
by aircraft between such points as he may designate, and to further 
contract for the transportation by aircraft of first-class mail other 
than air mail at fixed rates per pound, including equipment, under 
such rates, rules, and regulations as he may prescribe, not exceeding 
$3 per pound for air mall for the first 1,000 miles, and not to exceed 
80 cents per pound additional for each additional 100 miles or frac- 
tional part thereof for routes in excess of 1,000 miles in length, and not 
exceeding 60 cents per pound for first-class mail other than air mall for 
the first 1,000 miles, and not to exceed 6 cents per pound additional for 
each additional 100 miles or fractional part thereof for routes in 
excess of 1,000 miles in length. Existing contracts may be amended 
by the written consent of the contractor and the Postmaster General 
to provide for a fixed rate per pound, including equipment, said rate 
to be determined by multiplying the rate herein above provided by a 
fraction, the numerator of which is the per cent of revenues derived 
from air mail to which the contractor was previously entitled under 
the contract, and the denominator of which is 80.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, on 

ge 1, line 9, to strike out, after the word “aircraft,” the 
words “other than the air mail at fixed rates per pound, in- 
cluding equipment, under such rates, rules, and regulations 
as he may prescribe.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : Page 1, line 9, after the word 
“aircraft,” strike out the words “of first-class mail other than air 
mail at fixed rates per pound, including equipment, under such rates, 
rules, and regulations as he may prescribe.” 


Mr. MADDEN. The purpose of the amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, is this. If the language I seek to strike out remains in 
the bill, it will permit the transportation by air of mail carry- 
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ing a rate of 2 cents per ounce, whereas the regular air-mail 
postage charge runs all the way from 10 cents to 15 cents 
or 25 cents per ounce, depending on the distance. If a person 
wishing to send a letter by air mail can do so at 2 cents per 
ounce while another one is required to pay 10 cents or 15 
cents or 25 cents per ounce, you will see that the man who puts 
a 2-cent stamp on such a letter is given an advantage 
which the other man does not have. I maintain this is an 
injustice not only to the sender of the mail, but it makes 
it absolutely impossible, if the regulations provide that this 
mail shall be carried at that rate, to let any contracts to 
transport mail by air at all, and it will prevent the purchase 
of postage for the trausportation of air mail by those who are 
now buying that kind of postage, because they will begin at 
once to see that there is a specially favored class who may be 
able to send mail by air at 2 cents and another class who 
will be required to pay 10 or 15 or 25 cents, depending on 
the distance their letter has to go, 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is not the only contingency under which the 
man who pays 2 cents gets his letter carried in the air mail 
one where all of the mail which has paid the full air-mail price 
has been included and there is room left in which you can 
include such part of the 2-cent letters as you may be able to 
handle without overloading the machine? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not agree with the gentleman at all. 
In the first place, if we ever adopt that plan, even though that 
may be the purpose, it will not be very long until we have 
nothing but the 2-cent rate for the transportation of mail 
by air, and the very minute the public discovers you can 
transport mail by air for 2 cents instead of 10 cents or 15 
cents or 25 cents. that very minute the public ceases to pay 
the 10 or 15 or 25 cents postage. Then, instead of promoting 
air transportation of mail, you have absolutely prohibited the 
development of the air mail service. You have done exactly 
the thing you do not want to do, 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Is not the situation analogous to the one 
in respect of sending a telegram? You can send a 50-word 
telegram at 6 o'clock for 50 cents that will not be delivered 
until 9 o'clock next morning. 

Mr. MADDEN. That has nothing to do with this matter. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I know it has no legal connection, but as a 
business proposition it is analogous. If you want to send a 
10-word telegram to go instantly, you must pay the full 50° 
cents for a 10-minute service. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Now, here is a man who has a letter he 
wants to go for sure as air mail. He has to pay his 10 or 15 or 
25 cents. If he is indifferent, he simply sticks it in the mail; 
and if the man who has the contract for the delivering of air 
mail would like to make a little more extra money on this route, 
he says, “ Stick a few sacks of that ordinary mail in here and 
I will make some money on it.“ It seems to me to be to the 
advantage of the mail carrier. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then when you have adopted that policy 
you have served notice on the American people that 2 cents is 
the rate, because the very minute you carry it at 2 cents that 
becomes the rate. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. I can see some force in the gentleman's 
argument. It may be that people using the air mail service 
from Dallas to St. Louis, as an illustration, find ont that usually 
there is room for the ordinary mail, and since that is usually 
so, they will take a chance on its being so the day they want to 
mail a letter. I think there is some point in that suggestion of 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. And it is not fair to the people we are urging 
to develop the air mail service. We are not only urging them 
to develop the air mail service but we are urging them to 
develop aeronautics. We are urging them to develop a system 
of air equipment that may be needed in the greatest emergency 
the country may ever have to face. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from IIIinois 
has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSET ER. I do not know that I caught the gentle- 
man’s amendment. Just what words does the gentleman seek 
to strike out? 

Mr. MADDEN. The words in line 9, “other than air mail.” 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am sure the Clerk read more than that 
as the language to be stricken out. As I now understand it, the 
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bill in line 1, page 2, referring to the rate of $3, applies to air 
mail, and the language in page 1 refers to two services, “at 
fixed rates, including equipment,” and so forth. The rate ap- 
plicable on page 2 to other than air mail is different from the 
rute applicable to air mail, and the $3 per pound rate is appli- 
cable only to air mail. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I am dealing with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois just what his amendment is. The Clerk un- 
derstood the gentleman to move to strike out the words in line 
9, after the word “aircraft,” to and including the word“ pre- 
scribed ” in line 1, pige 2. 

Mr. MADDEN. My amendment is to strike out in line 8, 
after the word “ designate,” the words “and to further contract 
for the transportation by aircraft first-class mail other than air 
mail.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “ designate,” strike out the following 
words: “and to further contract for the transportation by aircraft of 
first-class mail other than air mail,” 


The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment as re- 
ported by the Clerk will be considered instead of the original 
phraseology offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MADDEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain 
that, if I may. The purpose of striking out these words is to 
preyent the possibility of one class of mail shippers being 
charged one rate and one class another rate. The purpose is to 
see that all air mail contracted for transportation shall bear 
the alr-mail rate and that no citizen of the United States may 
be permitted to do for 2 cents what it cost another citizen 25 
cents to do. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Do these aircraft carry newspapers? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; only first-class mail. They could not 
afford to carry anything but first-class mail, and they can not 
afford to carry that unless we make a special rate. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. I think the gentleman's amendment is all 
right and I have no objection to it. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. HUDSON. Do I understand that under this bill the 
-Government will make 15 or 20 cents a pound revenue on first- 
class mail that is carried in addition to the aircraft mail? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all; the Government would make 
nothing. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does it not provide in the bill that the Gov- 
ernment shall make 20 cents a pound? 

Mr. MADDEN, It provides that the contractor shall get four- 
fifths of the rate, but under this bill you give a rate to one 
man of 2 cents and to another one of 25 cents, and when you do 
that you have made the rate 2 cents all the way along the line, 

Mr. HUDSON. The contract makes the rate at so much a 
pound, 

Mr. MADDEN. When you fix a rate at 25 cents and another 
rate at 2 cents, 2 cents will be the rate. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Under the bill as amended the Govern- 
ment would get $3 a pound. 

Mr. HUDSON. That is for air mail, but the fact is they 
carry first-class mall in addition. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. That applies only to the new contracts. 

Mr. HUDSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. TOLLEY, Mr. Chairman, this will vitiate the whole at- 
tempt to amend the existing law so as to apply to the ease of 
administration. If the argument of the gentleman from Hlinois 
is correct, the present law has demonstrated that the people will 
not pay the extra fee in order to be assured of transportation In 
the air mail service, because under existing law contracts by 
the Postmaster General may be made with these contractors 
whereby if there is room for 100 pounds of first-class mail, 
inasmuch as the load has not been filled by air mail, the 
contractor could carry 100 pounds. Of course it is by chance, 
Of course it may go through, and it may not. If the gentle- 
man’s argument is correct, the present policy is wrong, and it 
should have been proven wrong under the present conditions. 

But I think the American people who are using the air mail 
and making it grow are demonstrating by the increased use 
of it that the present law is sound. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is it not a fact that under the present law, 
which does provide for this very thing, the air mail is con- 
stantly increasing? 
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Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. Furthermore, the only argument that 
the gentleman might have is that the Government might lose 
money by this change of contract, but it is specifically pointed 
out, on page 2, line 6, that it shall be only 60 cents per pound 
for first-class mail carried by contractors, Why is this language 
in the bill? Simply because we want to make a law that 
will be easy to administer, and the language may be in the 
already existing contracts, and unless we can change the con- 
tracts to care for the first-class mail, which may be carried by 
chance, as well as the air mail, there is no use of this amenda- 
tory legislation, which is so necessary for the dispatch of the 
air mail service. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I haye always understood 
that the transmission of mail by the Air Service is purely 
incidental to the main purpose, which is the development of 
aeronautics. The gentleman has just stated that the service is 
increasing immensely. 

Mr. TOLLEY, It is. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Is the gentleman in the posi- 
tion to state by way of percentage the extent of that increase? 

Mr, TOLLEY. I am not, except that I can state to the 
gentleman that we have just initiated six new routes and haye 
three more routes to be opened, and the contracts have already 
been let. These contractors certainly would not be bidding for 
the opportunity of entering into this service unless they knew 
the demand for air mail service is increasing, because their 
revenue is dependent upon the volume of the mail carried. 
But I do not want to be diverted from this amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. If this amendment is 
agreed to, then we might just as well kill all legislation, and, 
as I said before, this bill should have the unanimous support 
of every man, because the only thing it does is to make for 
ease of administration without changing in any way the basic 
law under which the air mail contracts are written at this 
present hour, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. As I understand it, 
under the present law the only persons who can be sure of air 
mail service are the ones who pay for it, 

Mr. TOLLEY, Absolutely. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. And a person who de- 
posits mail and puts a 2-cent stamp on a letter may get that 
service, if there happens to be room, by the air mail service; 
but if he wants to be sure of getting air mail service, he is 
going to pay for it. 

Mr. TOLLEY. And, furthermore, there is a difference in 
handling at the destination point and the terminal point, and 
at the transfer point. The air mail is there specially handled. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. And by this provision 
you may get additional revenue, 

Mr. TOLLEY. Absolutely; and we must haye this bill in 
order to amend existing contracts. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Mr. Chairman, I think some gentlemen 
have become confused with this language. The bill confers two 
powers on the Postmaster General. First, to contract for air 
mail service; and second, to contract for non air mail service, 
and those two powers are thrown together. Then it provides 
for the rates on air mail and the rates on non air mail. It 
might have been more easily understood if the bill had been 
drawn so that the authority for air mail carrying and the rate 
for air mail carrying had been together and then the authority 
for carrying non air mail and the rate for carrying non air mail 
had been together. The object of loading these planes with 
non air mail is none other than to furnish weight or ballast 
for the plane and, of course, giving a little additional revenue. 

Mr. LBA of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

leld? 
7 Mr. RAMSBYER. In just a moment. Those who have the 
bill before them will notice that on page 1, lines 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
down to the word “designate,” are the lines that contain the 
authority to carry air mail, and then from the word “ desig- 
nate” in line 8, if we jump over to the words “not exceed- 
ing” in line 1, page 2—“ not exceeding $3 per pound for air 
mail”—and beginning after the word “designate” on line 8, 
page 1, you have authority to contract for carrying non air 
mail under such regulations as the Vostmaster General may 
prescribe. Then jump over to line 5, on page 2, beginning with 
the words “not exceeding 60 cents per pound,” you have the 
rates to carry such mail. It seems to me perfectly clear if 
you want to change existing law so as to prohibit the carry- 
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ing of non alr mall you would vote for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], and then would 
strike out other portions of the bill in lines 5, 6, 7, and 8, down 
to line 10, on page 2. In that way you would eliminate non 
air mail from the bill altogether. Of course, if you do that, 
you may as well kill the bill. I think the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Totiey] is absolutely right. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does this language in the hearings 
mean: 

When used in this act, the term “air maill” means first-class mail 
prepaid at rates of postage herein described. 


Then also this: 


That the rates of postage on air mail shall be not less than 10 cents 
per ounce or fraction of an ounce, 


What does that mean? 

Mr. RAMSEYDR. Wxactly what it says. If it does not 
bear that postage, it is not designated as air mail, and first- 
class mail carrying less postage thun that may be transported 
by air mail, but the chances are it never will be. If there is 
room in the plane they fill it up with this other mail. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is that fair to the man who pays the air- 
mail rates? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is not unfair to him. If I pay the 
gentleman 25 cents to carry a message down here to the Union 
Station, and while he is on the way carrying that message 
somebody delivers him a similar message and offers to pay him 
a nickel for it, the gentleman would be just that much ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, in order to answer ques- 
tions, I ask for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, 
to transpose the language in line 8 after the word “ designate 
down to the comma in line 1, page 2; transpose the language 
in line 10 after the word “length” so that the language will 
not be included within the $3 per pound rate? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I think the gentleman from New York 
and myself, and I think the officers of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, understand clearly what this means. Just because some 
Members on the floor of the House have become confused be- 
cause the language is as it is I do not think is any good reason 
why we should transpose it. But I am not the author of the 
bill. The gentleman from New York is on the subcommittee 
reporting the bill, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I expect to vote for the bill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. As it is? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. As it is, I think; but I think we 
ought to know pretty well what we are doing. Am I wrong in 
assuming that the extra mail may be possibly carried at the 
2-cent rate with mail paid at the air-mail rate, and therefore 
the Government pays the contractor very much more than it 

ets? 
$ Mr. RAMSEYER. I will leave it to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Torrey] to answer the question. 

Mr, TOLLEY. The contractor is not paid at the air-mail 
rate. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What rate is it paid at? 

Mr. TOLLEY. It is not paid at all. Since the controversy 
has arisen with the gentleman from Illinois I have called up 
the Post Office Department to find if they incorporated in the 
contracts the language of the basic law which this law changes, 
and they tell me that to date, as the gentleman from Illinois 
stated, there have been no contracts made whereby any mail 
not carrying first-class postage would be carried, and they 
have not contracted for any such mail in the future, and they 
stated that the author of the bill, Mr. Kerry, of Pennsylvania, 
and who is absent to-day, insisted that in order to aid aviation 
such a provision should be in, and therefore the Post Office 
Department have retained it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What will the contractor be paid for 
this non air mail which he carries in his plane? Will he be 
paid at the same rate as the other air mail he carries? 

Mr, TOLLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Therefore all the Government will 
collect under the pound rate will be at the 2-cent rate? 

Mr. TOLLEY. That is all. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And the Government stands the dif- 
Terence? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has again expired. 


LXVII— 611 


[After a pause. ] 


Would it be agreeable to the committee 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the subcom- 
mittee in charge of this legislation, I rise to inform my col- 
leagues that the committee, together with the representatives 
of the Post Office Department and some of the representatives 
of the contractors, have carefully considered this bill, and I 
hope the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois will not 
prevail, notwithstanding that I haye a high regard for his 
ability and his services. This legislation, Mr. Chairman, and 
the privilege that we extend to the contractors to carry in ad- 
dition to the air mail the ordinary first-class mail is done to 
load the plane to a safe flying load. It adds, as the gentleman 
from Iowa has stated, to the reyenues of the contractor. It 
encourages air mail and aviation. Surely there is great need 
for encouragement of aviation, and if there ever was an efficient 
and economical way to encourage aviation it is by building up 
the air mail service. We find that many cities are clamoring 
for this service. These cities are at great expense building 
landing fields, constructing hangars, and making possible the 
quick conveyance of mail from the post offices to these estab- 
lished air ports, so that this service may come to many of the 
cities that seek it. This bill is, in the opinion of the committee, 
and the minority joins with the majority, the best that can be 
presented at this time for the proper encouragement of aviation 
and to meet the suggestions of the Postmaster General with re- 
gard to the expeditious handling of the mail, namely, the 
weighing of mail per pound rather than the counting of letters 
one by one, as it now being done. So, that after this legislation 
has been considered, as it has been, and received the indorse- 
ment of the committee and the Post Office Department, as well 
as the contractors themselves, I earnestly hope the bill will 
not be hurriedly amended without the necessary thought and 
e und that the suggestion of the committee will 
prevail. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I will gladly yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I understand at present the con- 
tractor is not carrying this 2-cent mail? 

Mr. MEAD. My colleague is misinformed. He is carrying it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. But carrying without pay? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; he is carrying it to be of service, and, as I 
understand, at a loss. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The object of this bill, then, is to 
authorize the Postmaster General to pay some fair price for the 
transportation by airplane of this mail that is not air mail? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. I will say further to the gentleman, in 
contradiction to the statement of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mapven], who said that the policy hereafter will be to 
use the air service by paying the ordinary 2-cent fee, is not so, 
because if there were a thousand bags of mail deposited in 
the Chicago post office the practice would be that an airplane 
going out with less than a full load of mail would take on some 
of these ordinary mail sacks to fill up the load, which though 
not air mail would by chance receive air mail service, but the 
amount of ordinary mail taken on in this manner would be 
insignificant; only a bag or two at the most. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. What authority is there at pres- 
ent for the determination of the compensation for carrying 
this mail for which they would receive extra pay? There is 
no authority. 

Mr. MHAD. I will say to my friend, 
specific authority. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I am in favor of this development of 
the air mail service. Is the Government going to make a 
higher charge for the non air mail by virtue of this bill? 

Mr. MEAD. I do not believe so, I will say to my colleague. 
But even if the cost would be a little greater than it is at the 
present time, it would affect only a small percentage of the 
mail, and we would, by doing so, encourage air mail, adding 
new routes to those already existing, and the Government 
would be well compensated for the service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, it is manifest that the 
committee has gone into the situation fully. They are not 
proceeding here blindly, and although it might have been 
better had these two authorizations been arranged in separate 
paragraphs, yet I am of the opinion that careful analysis 
will demonstrate the fact that the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Ramseyer] is correct, and that it deals with only two 
kinds of mail. I think we should not limit the department in 
setting a liberal maximum for carrying this mail per pound. 
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We need to encourage aviation from every point of view, and 
the most heartening information that we have had to-day 
comes from this committee, to wit, the announcement that con- 
tractors to-day are in such numbers as to be competing with 
each other for the carrying of air mail. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Of course, the gentleman is not in 
fayor of paying these contractors a subsidy in any form, is he? 

Mr. MeSWAIN. No. And I am not in favor of letting down 
the bars to the Army and Navy to buy aircraft without 
competition. My friend from New York has taken advantage 
of the opportunity for the purpose of carrying on with me an 
argument that he and I have had for 90 days or more. In 
further answer to bis query I would say, No; I aim not in 
fayor of letting down the bars requiring competition for the 
construction of aircraft for the Army and Navy, where under 
existing law aircraft is bought under the competitive system 
aud where aircraft is built under private contract by private 
enterprise, where individuals are now able to buy it and come 
to the Post Office Department and compete with each other to 
carry the mail from one city to another. I say let us be liberal 
for a few years, aud then all this argument about letting down 
the bars of competition will pass away, and we shail have all 
the aircraft we need. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
brief question? 

Mr. McSWALN. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Of course the gentleman feels that in 
no possible way can this bill furnish a subsidy or anything 
in the nature of a subsidy to these air-mail contractors? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I consider this, that whatever little sub- 
sidy there may be, it will be taken care of automatically 
under the principle of competition between private corporations 
competing against each other, and the tendency will be to trim 
down the price a little bit; so that the subsidy question does 
not bother me here like letting officers of the Army and the 
Navy sit down in a back room with a contractor and there 
make a contract to the extent of millions and millions of 
dollars of this Government’s money for a few aircraft. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Does not the gentleman 
believe that when the carriers enter into a contract for carry- 
ing mail they may take into consideration in the future some 
little additional reyeuue from this source, and if they do not 
have this little additional reyenue the air mail cost would be 
higher rather than lower? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Of course; that has manifestly been in the 
minds of the committee that brought in the legislation. So I 
say, gentlemen, the need to-day is to encourage aviation and to 
be liberal with it in this way, and go on and pass this bill. 

1 8 WAINWRIGHT. And give them this little bit of sub- 
dy? 

Mr. McSWAIN. My friend should be content with this little 
bit, rather than none at all. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman knows I am in favor 
of giving them a little bit of subsidy. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Then rejoice with us over this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 
I move to strike out all after the word “designate” on line 8, 
down to and including the word “prescribe,” on page 2, line 
1, and insert that at line 5, after the word “and.” That just 
transposes the langnage to the place where it deals with the 
subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN: Page 1, beginning on line 8, 
after the word “designate,” strike out the remainder of Une 8 and 
all of lines 9 and 10, and on page 2, in line 1, down to and including 
the word “ prescribe,” and after the word “and” in line 5 Insert 
“and to further contract for the transportation by aircraft of first- 
class mall other than air mail at fixed rates per pound, including 
equipment, under such rates, rules, and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Now, then, I ask that that language be in- 
serted on page 2, line 5, after the word “and.” 


Will the gentleman permit another 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. If the gentleman from Illinois will yield, 
I would like to understand his amendment. It simply trans- 
poses the language beginning with the word “and,” in line 8, 
page 1, to and including the word “ prescribe,” on page 2, and 
puts it after the word “length,” in line 5, page 2. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is right. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. It transposes it to where it is germane, 
That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agrecd to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the Chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill (H, R. 
11841) to engble the Postmaster General to make contracts for 
the transmission of mail by aircraft at fixed rates per pound, 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
ugreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, may we have the amendment 
again reported? 

The SPEAKER. 
again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote taken on the Madden amendment be vacated and 
that we have a new vote. The reason for it is this: The Mad- 
den amendinent simply transposes certain language from one 
part of the bill to another part of the bill, and the object is to 
vote it down and leave the bill as it was reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the vote whereby the Madden amendment was 
adopted be vacated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on agreeing to the 
amcndment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER, The question is now on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, aud passed, 

On motion of Mr. RAMSEYER, a2 motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title of the bill was amended to read as follows: “A bill 
to amend section 4 of the air mail act of February 2, 1925, so as 
to enable the Postmaster General to make contracts for the 
transmission of mail by aircraft at fixed rates per pound.” 


POSTAGE RATES ON HOTEL-ROOM KEYS AND TAGS 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up H. R. 92, a bill fixing 
postage rates on hotel-room keys and tags. This bill is on the 
Union Calendar and was introduced by Mr. Jonnson of Wash- 
ington. The bill was reported by Mr. KELLY, who is unavoid- 
ably absent to-day. 

The SPEAKER. 
bill 92. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that this bill may be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That on hotel-room keys with metal or fiber tags 
securely attached thereto, there being Indelibly stamped upon such tags 
explicit instructions directing that key and taz be returned to the 
house of their origin, postage shall be charged at the rate of 2 cents 


Without objection, the amendment will be 


The gentieman from Georgia calls up House 
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for cach 2 ounces or fraction thercof if stamps be affixed before mail- 
ing, or 4 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof if postage be 
collected on delivery, 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 6 strike out the word “house” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ hotel.” 

In line 7, after the word “of,” strike out “2 cents for each 2 
ounces, or fraction thereof, if stamps be affixed before malling; or 4” 
and insert in leu thereof the figure “5.” 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, may I ask a question of 
the gentleman in charge of the bill? Just what does the bill 
accomplish with the amendments? 

Mr. BELL. It does not change the rate on such matter, 
provided the postage is prepaid. It often happens that a man 
stopping at a hotel will carry his room key away with him 
and declines to put the necessary postage on it in order to 
return it to the hotel to which it belongs. This bill provides 
that such a key may be dropped in the mails anywhere without 
postage and then collect the postage from the hotel at the 
rate of 5 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 

Mr. TREADWAY. At the present time the key can not 
be returned unless the postage is prepaid? 

Mr. BELL. That is correct. 

Mr. TREADWAY. So that this would, in a way, be an 
nid to the hotels in overcoming the forgetfulness of their 
guests, and they would not be obliged to buy new keys? 

Mr. BELL. That is correct. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And the gentleman from Massachusetts 
highly commends such legislation? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; I think the gentleman is to be 
commended on behalf of the downtrodden hotel men. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. Yes, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is this an administrative measure? 

Mr. BELL. No; this is not an administration measure. 
The representatives of the hotel association were present and 
discussed this bill; they were perfectly willing to pay 5 cents 
on a key when returned to them through the mails, and the 
Post Office Department recommended the legislation and claims 
that a considerable revenue will be derived from this source. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—-ALLOTMENT OF LANDS OF THE CROW TRIBE 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table conference report on H. R. 8185, to amend sections 1, 5, 
6, 8, and 18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled “An act 
to provide for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for 
the distribution of tribal funds, and for other purposes,” and 
ask unanimous consent that the conference report be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table conference 
report on H. R. 8185, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8185) to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act approved 
June 4, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for the allotment of 
lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, 
and for other purposes,” haying met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to same with an amendment as 
follows: In Heu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That any allottee classified as competent may lease his or 
her allotment or any part thereof and the allotments of minor 
children for farming and grazing purposes. Any adult incom- 
petent Indian with the approval of the superintendent may 
lense his or her allotment or any part thereof and the allot- 
ments of minor children for farming and grazing purposes. 
The allotments of orphan minors shall be leased by the superin- 
tendent. Moneys received for or on behalf of all incompetent 
Indiaus and minor children shall be paid to the superintendent 
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by the lessee for the benefit of said Indians. No lease shall be 
made for a period longer than five years. All leases made 
under this section shall be recorded at the Crow Agency.“ 
Scorr Leavitt, 
Cant HAYDEN, 
W. H. Sprout, 
Managers on part of House. 
J. W. HARRELD, 
Rates H. CAMERON, 
JohN B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on part of Senate. 
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BTATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House, at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8185) to amend sections 1, 5, 
6, 8, and 18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled “An act 
to provide for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for 
the distribution of tribal funds, and for other purposes,” submit 
the following statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The language used by the House and amended by the Senate 
is stricken out and a new amendment is provided which will 
give the Crow Indians a very liberal voice in the leasing of 
their lands and also give adequate protection. This amendment 
adopted by your conference committee has the approval of the 
Crow Indian representative and the Department of the Interior. 

Scorr LEAVITT, 

W. H. SPROUL, 

CARL HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report, 
The conference report was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leaye of absence was granted— 
To Mr. Luck, for an indefinite period, on account of ill health. 
To Mr. Wurzsacu, for 10 days, on account of important 
business, 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, .from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

II. R. 616. An act for the relief of Ernest F. Church; 

II. R. 2209, An act for the relief of C. T. Kitchen; 

a R.2210. An act for the relief of R. E. Neumann and 
wife; 

H. R. 3807. An act granting relief to the Metropolitan police 
and to the officers and members of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 4799. An act to approve act 235 of the session laws of 
1923 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, 
and supply of electric current for light and power within the 
district of Hana, on the island and county of Maul, Territory 
of Hawaii”; 

H. R. 7036. An act for the relief of John R. Anderson; 

HI. R. 6559. An act to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7819. An act to cancel water-right charges and release 
liens on the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation projects, 
North Dakota, and for other purposes; ‘ 

H. R. 7966. An act to provide the name by which the Board 
or General Appraisers and members thereof shall hereafter be 
nown; 

H. R. 9508. An act to authorize the issuance of deeds to cer- 
tain Indians or Eskimos for tracts set apart to them in surveys 
of town sites In Alaska, and to provide for the survey and sub- 
division of such tracts and of Indian or Eskimo towns or villages ; 

H. R.9038. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to delegate to supervisory officers the power to make temporary 
and emergency appointments ; 

H. R. 10055. An act to amend section 77 of the Judicial Code, 
to create a middle district in the State of Georgia, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 10204. An act providing an additional wing to the Dis- 
trict jail; 

H. R. 10429. An act to adjust water-right charges, to grant 
certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, and for 
other purposes; 
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S. 1170. An act to provide for the appointment of a commis- 
sioner of reclamation, and for other purposes; 

II. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution authorizing the construction 
of a Government dock or wharf at Juneau, Alaska; and 

H. J. Res. 148, Joint resolution extending the time during 
which cattle which have crossed the boundary line into forcign 
countries may be returned duty free. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 21 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, May 20, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for May 20, 1926, as reported to the 
floor Ieader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.80 a. m.) 

Second deficiency bill, 

COMMITTEES ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend section 217, as amended, of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
States,” approved March 4, 1909 (S. 2657). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Concerning the alleged official misconduct of Frederick A. 
Fenning, a commissioner of the District of Columbia (II. Res. 
228). 

; COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 

To authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the French 

Republic to the United States of America (H. R. 11848). 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Amending subchapter 5 of the Code of Law of the District 
of Columbia as amended to June 7, 1924, relating to offenses 
against public policy (H. R. 8989). 

SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE: 
(10.30 a, m., room 347) 
To investigate Northern Pacific land grants. 
COMMITIEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
3 (10.30 a. m.) 

Authorizing and empowering the Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to sell and 
grant approximately 160 acres of land owned by it at the 
Pacific Branch of said the National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers; to receive the proceeds from said sale and 
disburse the same for the erection of additional fireproof 
barracks and other improvements upon the site of said Pacifie 
Branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
(S. 3921). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

519. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, for inspection of the battle fields and surrender grounds 
In and around Old Appomattox Courthonse, Va., $3,000 (H. 
Doe. No. 385), was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
II. R. 11802. A bill to authorize the transfer to the jurisdiction 
of the United States Botanic Garden of a certain portion of the 
Anacostia Park for use as a tree nursery; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1265). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7849. A bill 
for the relief of Ella Miller; with amendment (Rept. No. 1258). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11139. A 
bill for the relief of Celestina Mateos; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1259). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11914. A bill 
for the relief of the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; 
with amendment (Rept. 1260). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6588. A bill for 
the relief of Franklin Mott Gunther; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1261). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2722. A 
bill to reimburse James J. Burns, jr., for damages to touring 
car by Government-owned motor truck; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1262). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on Claims. S. 492. An act for 
the relief of Swend A. Swenson; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1263). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 3759. 
An act authorizing the issuance of a patent to Richard Murphy; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1264). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7153. 
A bill authorizing the President to appoint J. H. S. Morison to 
the position and rank of major, Medical Corps, in the United 
States Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 1266), Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Milltary Affairs. H. R. 10209. 
A bill for the relief of Philip T. Coffey; without amendment 
{Bent No. 1267). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (S. 8715) for the relief of the Harrisburg Real Estate 
Co., of Harrisburg, Pa.; Committee on Claims discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 11638) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah R. Anderson; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BERGER: A bill (H. R. 12285) to amend an act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 
1920, and acts in amendment thereof; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 12286) to amend section 213 
of the revenue act of 1926; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KINCHELOEH: Resolution (H. Res. 271) relative to 
the alleged plan of the Department of Agriculture to effect the 
registration and licensing of the fruit and vegetable industry 
of the United States; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 12287) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Betsey M. Austin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12288) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Van Vorst; to the Committee on Invalid Peuslons. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 12289) granting a pension to 
Garrard Morgan; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 12290) granting an 
increase of pension to Rachel A. Shatto; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12291) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie A. Waldrip; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 12292) granting an increase of 
pension to Martha F. Gothard; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 12293) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine Leas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12294) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Wade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12295) granting an increase of pension to 
Eva A. Spear; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 12296) grant- 
ing a pension to Bertha T. Solomon; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 12297) granting a pension 
to Sabina Lutes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 12298) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alice E. Lisk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12299) granting an increase of pension to 
Plizabeth Sheahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12300) for the relief of Harold P. Foote; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JONKINS: A bill (II. R. 12301) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Stobert; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12302) granting an increase of pension to 
Betsey G. Frost; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12303) to correct the military 
record of James William Cole; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 12304) for the relief of Ella G. 
Richter, daughter of Henry W. Richter; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 12305) for the relief of 
Dewey Tipton Jones; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 12806) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alice Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions.. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12307) granting an increase of pension to 
Cinderella Douglas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 12308) for the 
relief of Charles Caudwell; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12 2309) for the relief of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

“By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 12310) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Klepinger; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


Soldiers and Sailors’ Club, of New York; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

2223. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of G. C. Morton, presi- 
dent, Carpenter-Morton Co., 77 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass., 
protesting against passage of House bill 10823; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2224. By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: Petition of New York State 
Archeological Association, urging the United States Govern- 
ment to make representations to the Government of Panama 
advising it of the interest of this association and other bodies 
and scientific groups of their interest in the preservation and 
protection of the Tule people of the San Blas coast in Darien 
and urging the Panama Government to set aside territory as 
a reservation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2225. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of members of auxiliary to 
©. Walter Larson Post, No. 378, American Legion, Herman, 
Minn., urging consideration in the House at the present session 
of House bills 10277, 4543, 10358, and 10425, and Senate bill 
1620; to the Committee on Rules. 

2226. Also, petition of 105 students in the medical school, 
University of Minnesota, urging that Congress enact into law 
House bill 10, the Britten metric standards bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

2297. Also, petition of 143 students, school of nursing, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, urging immediate enactment of the metric 
Standards bill (H. R. 10) to insure safer and more accurate 
bases for prescription of drugs; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

2228. Also, petition of 84 students, college of dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, urging that Congress enact into law House 
bill 10; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

2229. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of James Madison 
Council, No. 73, Junior Order United American Mechanics, in- 
dorsing House bill 844; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2230. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, favoring the pas- 
sage of the McFadden-Pepper bill (H. R. 2); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

2231. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., no justifiable reason for delaying legislation 
to readjust those special classes of postal rates where the facts 
haye established beyond a question of reasonable doubt that the 
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rates are not equitable; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

2232. Also, petition of Edward F. Roberts, editor Dry Goods 
Economist, of New York, favoring the passage of the McKel- 
lar bill on postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

2238. Also, petition of the American Mining Congress, favor- 
ing the passage of Senate bill 1821, for the development of our 
potash deposits so as to furnish cheaper and more abundant 
supplies to the farming industry for fertilizing purposes; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

2234. By Mr. PRATT: Petition of $6 members of William F. 
Scannell Chapter, No. 6, Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War, of Liberty, N. Y., urging enactment of legislation 
for the benefit of the disabled veterans of the World War; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


SENATE 
Trrunspar, May 20, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, May 17, 1926) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (II. R. 8185) to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act 
approved June 4, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for the allot- 
ment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal 
funds, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 1930) to authorize the Postmaster General to readjust 
the terms of certain screen-wagon contracts, and for other pur- 
poses, with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
ae following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

II. R. 92. An act fixing postage rates on hotel room keys and 
tags; 

H. R. 3763. An act to prevent delay in the promotion of ofi- 
cers of the Navy and Marine Corps; 

H. R. 3837. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to rent 
quarters for postal purposes without formal contract in certain 
cases ; 

H. R. 4502. An act declaring pistols, revolvers, and other fire- 
arms capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable and 
proyiding a penalty; 

II. R. 7181. An act to provide for the equalization of promo- 
tion of officers of the Staff Corps of the Navy with officers of 
the line; and 

H. R. 11841. An act to amend section 4 of the air mail act of 
February 2, 1925, so as to enable the Postmaster General to 
make contracts for the transmission of mail by aircraft at fixed 
rates per pound, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1170. An act to provide for the appointment of a commis- 
sioner of reclamation, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 616. An act for the relief of Ernest F. Church ; 

H. R. 2209. An act for the relief of C. T. Kitchen; 

II. R. 2210. An act for the relief of R. E. Neumann and wife; 

H. R. 8807. An act granting relief to the Metropolitan police 
and to the officers and members of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 4799. An act to approve act 235 of the session laws of 
1923 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize 
und provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, 
and supply of electric current for light and power within the 
district of Hana, on the island and county of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii"; 

H. R. 6559. An act to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7036. An act for the relief of John R. Anderson; 

H. R. 7819. An act to cancel water-right charges and release 
liens on the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation projects, 
North Dakota, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 7966. An act to provide the name by which the Board 
of General Appraisers and members thereof shall hereafter be 
known; 

II. R. 9038. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to delegate to supervisory officers the power to make temporary 
and emergency appointments ; 

H. R. 9508. An act to authorize the issuance of deeds to cer- 
tain Indians or Eskimos for tracts set apart to them in surveys 
of town sites in Alaska, and to provide for the survey and sub- 
division of such tracts and of Indian or Eskimo towns or vil- 
lages; 

H. R. 10055. An act to amend section 77 of the Judicial Code, 
to create a middle district in the State of Georgia, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 10204. An act providing an additional wing to the Dis- 
trict jail; 

II. R. 10429. An act to adjust water-right charges, to grant 
certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, and for 
other purposes ; 

II. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution authorizing the construction 
of a Goyernment dock or wharf at Juneau, Alaska; and 

H. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution extending the time during 
which cattle which have crossed the boundary line into foreign 
countries may be returned duty free. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
George 


McMaster Schall 


Bayard er McNary Sheppard 
Bingham Gillett Mayfield Shipstead 
Borah Glass Means Shortridge 
Bratton Gof Meteait Simmons 
Broussard Gooding Moses moot 
Bruce Grecne Neely Stanfield 
Butler Hale Norbeck Steck 
Cameron Harreld Norris Stephens 
Capper Harris Nye Swanson 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Copeland Heflin Overman Tyson 
Couzens Howell Underwood 
Cummins Johnson Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pine Walsh 
Dale Jones, Wash, Pittman Warren 
Deneen Kendrick Ransdell Watson 
DiN Keyes Reed, Mo. Weller 
Edge Kin Reed, Pa. Williams 
Ernst La Fonette Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Foss Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 

Frazier McKellar Sackett 


Mr. COUZENS. My colleague (Mr. Ferris] is necessarily 
absent to-day. Idesire this announcement to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, 


FARNM-RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 
to-morrow, as soon as the Senate convenes, I shall ask to be 
recognized to discuss farm legislation. 


CONDITION OF RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 438, of 
February 26, 1923, a report showing the condition of railroad 
equipment and related information for the month of April, 
1926, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted by the house 
of delegates of the Ohio State Medical Association at Toledo, 
Ohio, protesting against the passage of the bill (S. 4085) to 
Strengthen the Harrison Narcotic Act of December 17, 1914, 
ns amended, and for other purposes, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the house of dele- 

gates of the Ohio State Medical Association at Toledo, Ohio, 
opposing Federal subsidies for State. and local health work 
and the treud in governmental policy which attempts, through 
aids, doles, and subsidies, to do for the individual those things 
which the individual should do for himself, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
Council of the Federation of Churches of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
vicinity, protesting against any weakening of the prohibition 
laws and favoring the strict enforcement thereof, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 10729) to create a bureau of customs 
and a bureau of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
890) thereon, 

Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 3405) to authorize 
the establishment and maintenance of a forest experiment 
station in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 891) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. REED of Missouri: 

A bill (S. 4308) granting a pension to Peter Rost; 

A bill (S. 4309) granting an increase of pension to Tulula 
V. M. Bortsfield; and 

A bill (S. 4810) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 
V. Kelley; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 4311) for the relief of Albert von Hoffmann; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 4312) for the rellef of Emil Schneider; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. / 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (5. 4313) granting a pension to Perry Talbott; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4314) granting a pension to Frank X. Marks; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIPSTHAD: 

A biil (S. 4315) granting an increase of pension to Margareta 
E. Strifert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: N 
A bill (S. 4816) to amend the act entitled “An act to provid 
for the reimbursement of officers, enlisted men, and others in 
the naval service of the United States for property lost or 
destroyed in such service,” approved October 6, 1917 (with ac- 

companying papers); to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 4317) granting a pension to James Shaw; to the 
Committce on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 4318) granting the consent of Congress to Aurora, 
Elgin & Fox River Electric Co., an Illinois corporation, to 
construct a bridge across Fox Riyer in Dundee Township, 
Kane County, and State of Illinois; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, ‘ 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 4819) authorizing the President to appoint Arthur 
J. Hanlon, formerly a lieutenant colonel, United States Army 
(captain, regular service), a major in the United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 3763. An act to preyent delay in the promotion of 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps; and 

II. R. 7181. An act to provide for the equalization of promo- 
tion of officers of the staff corps of the Navy with officers of 
the line; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 92. An act fixing postage rates on hotel room keys and 


tags; 

H. R. 3837. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
rent quarters for postal purposes without formal contract in 
certain cases; 

H. R. 4502. An act declaring pistols, reyolyers, and other 
firearms capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable 
and providing penalty; and 

H. R. 11841. An net to amend section 4 of the air mail act 
of February 2, 1925, so as to enable the Postmaster General 
to make contracts for the transmission of mail by aircraft at 
fixed rates per pound; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 4) authorizing the joint committee on 
Muscle Shoals to hold hearings and employ expert and clerical 
assistants, which were, on page 1, line 13, after the word 
“hereunder,” to insert “not exceeding $5,000,” and on page 1, 
to strike out all after “Senate,” in line 14, down to and in- 
eluding ‘' $5,000,” in line 15. 
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Mr. DENEEN. I move that the amendments of the House 
be coneurred in, It is just a transposition of words. 
The motion was agreed to. 


RETIREMENT OF CLASSIFIED CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7) to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and 
acts in amendment thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrietp] to the substitute 
reported by the committee, which the clerk will read, 

The Caur CLERK. On page 25, line 25, after the word 
„Service“ and the comma, insert the words “not less than 
15 years.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Whose amendment is that, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been incorporated in the 
committee amendment. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will ask the clerk to state the amendment 
again. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the committee 
amendment. 

The Cr CLERK. Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not ask that it be read. I ask the Sen- 
nator from Oregon if the amendment is exactly the same as the 
bill reported by the Senate committee. 

Mr. STANFIELD. It is just the same except that some 
slight administrative changes bave been accepted. 

Mr. SMOOT. What are those changes? 

Mr. STANFIELD. On page 26, line 6, strike out the fol- 
lowing: 


The term “mechanic” as used in this act shall include all employees 
in the Government Printing Office whose duties are to supervise, per- 
form, or assist in apprentice, helper, or Journeyman work of a recog- 
nized trade or craft, as determined by the Public Printer. 


That has been stricken out. That is to bring under the act 
the employees of the Government Printing Office. 
Mr. SMOOT. That is a good amendment. 
serted in its place? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Inserted in lieu thereof is the amendment 
originally proposed to Senate bill 786 by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Bruce], as follows: 


Any mechanic having served 30 years who was, through no fault of 
his own, transferred or reduced to a minor position, and who shall have 
attained or who shall thereafter attain the age of 62 years, shall have 
his annuity computed upon his average annual basic salary, pay, or 
compensation for the last 10 years of his seryice as a mechanic, 


Mr. SMOOT. That is a very unwise amendment. However, 
I am not going to ask that it be disagreed to. I will make a 
short statement and then so far as I am concerned the bill 
may be passed. If the Senator wants his amendments to the 
substitute agreed to I have no objection to it at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are already a part of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they are not. 

Mr. STANFIELD. These two amendments to the substitute 
are made on the part of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is a very unfair proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert in lieu thereof Senate bill 786, with sev- 
eral changes in the text. Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would not like to have the 
question put in that way. I would like the Chair to state 
“All in favor of the amendment will say ‘aye, ” because there 
is objection to it. I do not ask for a yea-and-nay vote, but I 
would like to have the question put and let it be carried by 
a viva voce vote, if there are enough votes to carry it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


What was in- 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, we do not know what the amend- 
ment is. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert the matter proposed by 
the committee. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The committee proposes in House bill No. 
7 to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert a 
modified form of the amendment reported by the committee as 
Senate bill 786, which includes on puge 4 a proposal to strike 
out the words: 
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That the term “mechanics” as used in this act shall Include all 
employees in the Government Printing Office whose duties are to super- 
vise, perform, or assist in apprentice, helper, or journeyman work of a 
recognized trade or craft, as determined by the Public Printer. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], which reads as follows: 


That any mechanic, haying served 30 years, who was, through no 
fault of his own, transferred or reduced to a minor position, and who 
shall have attained or who shall thereafter attain the nge of 62 years, 
shall haye his annuity computed upon his average annual basic salary, 
pay, or compensation, for the last 10 years of his service as a 
mechanic, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. That 
amendment—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know that the 
Senate understands the amendment. 

Mr. STANFIELD. It is an amendment proposed to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, is this a committee amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment is to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert new matter, 
The question is on that amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Are we voting upon the amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is the amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in order that we may have a 
fairly intelligent idea as to the question on which we are voting, 
let me inquire does this amendment raise the question which 
has been debated here between the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from Utah with reference to rates, and so forth? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; this is another amendment than that. 
On yesterday I offered a substitute, which was yoted down, 
making the basic pay $1,500, the contribution on the part of the 
employee is 34% per cent, instead of 4 per cent, and providing an 
annuity on the basis of $1,000. That amendment has already 
been yoted down, This amendment, however, is an amendment 
to the committee amendment which was offered as a substitute 
for the House bill applying the provisions of the bill to me- 
chanics. 

Mr. FESS. My inquiry is whether this is an amendment to 
the committee amendment? The committee amendment, as I 
understand, has not as yet been inserted in lieu of the House 
text. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that that has been done, and that 
a amendment is in order; there can not be any question about 
that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to ask 
whether or not we have under consideration the House bill? 

5 8 STANFIELD. We have under consideration the House 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Have we stricken out all after 
115 enacting clause and adopted the amendment of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I do not believe that we have voted on 
that, unless the vote that we just took was on that question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think we have not yoted on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I think the vote just taken covered that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The question on adopting the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee, which is, in fact, the Senate committee 
bill being substituted for the terms of the House bill, I think, 
is what we just voted on. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I rise to a point of Raa E 
Is impossible to understand the debate in the Senate. Some 
Senators are interested in the discussion and would like to 
know what is going on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will take their seats. 
The Senator from Utah has the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I want to ask the Chair a ques- 
tion as to the parliamentary situation of the bill at the present 
time. Do I understand that all of the provisions following the 
enacting clause of the House bill have been stricken out and 
the committee amendment agreed to? Has that been done? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On account of some misunder- 
standing, the Chair will again put the question, although it was 
agreed to. The Chair will hold that the committee amendment 
is open to amendment at the present time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it has not been agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been agreed to, but the Chair 
is inclined to believe that the Senate misapprehended the sit- 
uation, and the Chair will regard the committee amendment as 
open to amendment now and let that be the pending question. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
If the committee amendment has been agreed to, how can it 
be open to amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks there was a mis- 
understanding on the part of Senators when the question was 
put as to what they were voting upon. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that a motion to reconsider be 
made. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of such a motion. I ask 
unanimous consent that the yote by which the committee amend- 
ment was agreed to shall be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, the Senator’s amendment will be in 
order, and he offers that amendment, I understand. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to get an opportunity 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment is already in- 
serted. 

Mr. STANFIELD. It is included as a part of the committee 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Stanfield amendment has 
nlreađy been included in the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if that is the case, I have not 
any more motions to make, and the Senate may vote upon the 
whole proposition. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask 
the Senator from Oregon a question. As I understand, the 
amendment now pending is the original Senate bill proposing 
an annuity of $1,200 instead of $1,000? 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is correct. It is practically the 
same bill as that which the Senate passed at the last session, 
known as Senate bill 3011. That is the bill which the commit- 
tee originally reported; we have substituted it for the House 
bill and are now about to vote on the original committee bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have not as yet actually 
substituted it for the House bill. That is the pending pro- 
posal; that is fhe amendment now pending; I understand that 
that is what we are to vote on. 

Mr. STANTIELD. I understand we are about to vote on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; we reconsidered the vote by which the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is true; we have reconsidered that 
vote, but we did vote on the amendment once. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to say just 
a word. Personally I am in favor of this bill, but I want to 
see action of some kind taken at this session on the proposition 
it involves. In my judgment, the only action we will be able 
to take that will accompilsh anything for the Government em- 
ployees will be to accept the proposal as it comes from the 
House. For that reason, and that reason alone, I am going 
to yote against the adoption of the substitute, in the hope that 
we may pass the House bill. I desire now to offer an amend- 
ment as a new section to the proposed substitute. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. May I inquire of the Senator if he means by 
what he has just stated that he has information to the effect 
that the President will veto the Senate bill which provides a 
greater benefit to the extent of $200 a year to the Government 
employces? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no more information 
than other Senators have on that proposition. Other Senators 
know just as much about that as I do. I have expressed my 
view of the situation. The Senator may have whatever view 
he desires to entertain. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Is it the Senator's opinion that the Presl- 
dent will probably veto the Senate bill if we shall pass it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have stated my position. The 
Senator knows the situation just as well as I do; I have no 
information from the President; but 1 do read what is in the 
newspapers, and I draw my own conclusion. The Senator can 
draw whatever conclusion he feels should be drawn. 

I now ask that the amendment which I haye offered to the 
proposed substitute may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuter Creek. It is proposed to add as a new section the 
following: 


Sec. —. Civil-service employees who have gone from their civil- 
service employment to employment in the legislative branch of the Gov- 


I yield to the Senator from 
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ernment and have returned to a civil-service position shall have the 
time of such legislative service Included in the 16-year period of 
eligibility. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry before we vote on this amendment. As I 
understand the situation—and it I am not right I wish to be 
corrected—the House bill was referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service; the committee reported that bill back, striking 
out all after the enacting clause and substituting the Senate 
bill for the House provisions—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As modified. 

Mr. CURTIS. And we are now considering the House bill as 
proposed to be amended by the committee. Is that right? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. STANFIELD. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. NEELY. I understand a “yea” vote on the pending 
question means that a Senator casting such a vote is in favor 
of the $1,200 provision of the Senate bill instead of the $1,000 
provision of the House bill. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the one 
which has just been read and which will be again stated. 

The Cn Crunk. It is proposed by the Senator from Wash- 
ington to insert a new section in the proposed substitute, to 
read as follows: 


Sec. —. Civil-service employees who haye gone from their civil- 
service employment to employment in the legislative branch of the 
Government and have returned to a civil-service position shall have the 
time of such legislative service included in the 15-year period of 
eligibility. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to state 
the purpose of the amendment I have offered. I know that 
frequently Senators transfer to their offices employees who are 
in the civil service of the Government. Then when such Sen- 
ators retire those employees go back to their ciyil-service status 
in the administrative branch of the Government. It is the pur- 
pose of the amendment to give them credit for that service in 
determining the 15-year period of eligibility. It seems to me 
that is perfectly fair. If a Senator takes an employee out of 
the civil service and puts him in his office and the employee 
seryes in that capacity for three or four years, he ought not to 
lose his status if he goes back into the ciyil service; he ought 
uot to lose that time; it seems to me that it ought to count as 
part of the 15-year period of eligibility. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator considered how the basis of 
such an employee's pay shall be established? Will it be the pay 
that he received while in the administrative branch of the 
Government or that which he receives as a clerk or employee 
of a Senator? There is not anything in the bill which would 
cover that. There is a provision in the bill as to the Dasic 
salary being computed on the compensation receiyed during the 
10-year period preceding retirement. If the employee goes 
back into the service, how is his salary to be computed? Is 
he to be credited only with the years when he was connected 
with the administrative branch, and consequently received 
salary from that branch, or can he go back into the civil serv- 
ice and be credited with the salary that he received while he 
was employed in the legislative branch as a basis for his 
annuity? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not know 
very much about the details of this bill. The only purpose 
that I have in mind is that the time of the service under the 
legislative branch of the Government shall be considered a 
part of the total service in determining the 15-year period of 
eligibility. As to the retirement pay, or what effect it will have 
on that, I really do not know. I suppose that other terms of 
the bill determine that question. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Washington whether he has taken into account the fact that 
during the period of legislative service no contribution will 
have been made, as I understand, to the retirement fund? 

Mr. SMOOT. During that time not a dollar will be paid to 
the retirement fund by such an employee. 

Mr. BRUCE. It would not seem to be exactly just to put 
such employees on a footing of parity with other civil-service 
employees. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If it is necessary to add another 
amendment to take care of that phase of it, I should be yery 
glad to see such an amendment adopted, I thought, however, 
the amendment I have suggested would put the matter in con- 
ference at any rate, where, if it is not worked out here, it may 
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be adjusted. I agree with the Senator that such an employee 
transferred to the legislative branch of the Government ought 
to be required to put up the amount that he would otherwise 
have contributed if he had continued in the service of the 
administrative branch; but that may be taken care of and 
adjusted in conference. This amendment of mine only deals 
with the matter of allowing the service in the legislative branch 
of the Goyernment to count in computing the 15-year period. 
Whatever amendment may be necessary to put employees trans- 
ferred to the legislative branch on an equality with those who 
remain in the civil service, or to put those who remain in the 
ciyil service on an equality with those transferred to the 
legislative branch, I am heartily in favor of and think it 
ought to be done. 

I should like to have the amendment adopted, however, so 
that in conference it may be adjusted to meet that situation, 
because I know that in the past, at any rate—and I presume 
it is probably true at the present time—Senators have found 
clerks in the Civil service, in the departments, and brought 
them into their offices because of their experience, and so on. 
Then when the term of a Senator who has such an employee 
expires, and he is not returned to the Senate, the employee 
goes back to a eivil-service status. He ought not to be de- 
prived of credit for the time he served in the legislative branch. 
That is the purpose of this amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator limit the class 
to whom he refers now to those who are employed by Senators 
and Congressmen? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
branch.” 

Mr. KING. If the Senator’s amendment is adopted, why 
may not others insist that if they are carried into some other 
activities, such as the Shipping Board and other administra- 
tive branches of the Government, they shall be included? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They are dealt with already. 

Mr. STANFIELD. They are already in the civil service. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They come under this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. They come under the House provision, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This amendment is intended 
to deal only with the legislative branch, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only trouble is that it would not be fair, 
as the Senator from Maryland has stated; and not only that, 
but if the amendment is adopted it will haye to provide when 
the time is to be counted—whether it is to be counted in the 
first part of the service or the latter part of the service. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is a phase of the situa- 
tion that may have to be dealt with. If we adopt this proposi- 
tion and other changes are necessary, let us have them made; 
but if a Senator, for instance, brings some one from the civil 
service into his office as a clerk because he thinks he will 
render better service than somebody else he could get; if later 
the Senator retires and this clerk goes back to the civil service, 
it seems to me it is nothing but fair and just that credit should 
be given in the 15-year period for this time of service. That 
is the only purpose of this amendment. Whatever other 
changes may be necessary in order to make it all right, of 
course, ought to be made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr, COPELAND. I am in the fullest sympathy with the 
suggestion made by the Senator from Washington. I want to 
ask this question, which has a bearing upon it: 

What happens to the employee who has been in a depart- 
ment the first 10 years at a salary of $1,800 or $2,000 and 
the last 10 years at a salary of $1,000? How is he going to be 
dealt with? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to ask that question of the Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The attention of the Senator from 
Oregon is asked by the Senator from New York who has asked 
him a question. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. COPELAND. In speaking upon the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington, which I thoroughly indorse, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Oregon what happens to 
the employee who has been in a department for 20 years, we 
will say, and the first 10 years he had a salury of $1,800 or 
$2,000 and the last 10 years only $1,000? 
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Mr. STANFIELD. His annuity would be reckoned on the 
basis of $1,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is not fair, is it? There ought to 
be some provision made so that this man will have credit for 
the first 10 years at the higher salary. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I suggest to the Senator that where 
there may be one case of that kind there would be 20 cases 
of the other kind. The higher salary is generally received 
when the man is retired. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator consider that a com- 
plete answer? i 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is the only answer that can be made. It 
is the same way with all other annuities paid by private con- 
cerns, and it is the only way I can see in which the annuity 
can possibly be figured. There must be a basis somewhere 
for arriving at the annuity. It has to be either the first 10 
years or the middle 10 years or the last 10 years or some 
period between the entrance and the time the annuity is 
granted. 

Mr. COPELAND. Did the committee give consideration at 
any time to working out a pian by which the average of the 
entire service would be taken? 

Mr. SMOOT. If that were the case it would be less advan- 
tageous to the employees of the Government. 

Mr. STANFIELD, Very much less advantageous. 
go into that thoroughly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. STANFIELD, That would be unfair, because there haye 
been large increases of salary since the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would take 25 per cent off this bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not take a penny off the bill. I 
know the Senator from Utah would like to take a good deal off. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator from Utah would not like 
to do that. The Senator from Utah wants to get legislation 
through here that will become a law. 

Mr. COPELAND. What does the Senator mean by that? 
Does the Senator mean by that to imply that the President will 
veto the bill if we do not do this or that? I Co not think that 
is fair to the President of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator no doubt has read 
the Recorp, and he has seen what has been said in the House. 
If this amendment is adopted, of course it will go into con- 
ference, and I have not any doubt that it will come out just as 
the House has passed it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not care how it comes out of con- 
ference. I recognize the right of the conference committee 
to give consideration to the two bills, and to decide whit shall 
be done; but I do not think it is fair for any Senator, and 
especially one on the other side of the aisle, to intimate that 
there is to be a veto from the President. I do not believe Mr. 
Coolidge would for one moment attempt to dictate to this 
legislative body what its duty is. So I want to say, simply 
to continue the other discussion, that I think some provision 
ought to be worked out, perhaps in another bill some time, 
to take care of these employees who haye served faithfully 
for 10 or 15 years at one salary, and then, perhaps, because of 
illness or inability to do full service during the last 10 years, 
have not had so high a salary, 

I have no disposition to press any amendment, but I desire 
to call the attention of the committee to this very desirable 
thing, and to hope that the present situation may be rectified in 
the future. 

Mr. STANFIELD. There are some employees to whom 
this provision may work an apparent injustice, but there are 
very few; and to change it would do an injustice to a great 
many as against an injustice to a very few. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to ex- 
press my concurrence in the remarks just made by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Corenranp]. I have a very vivid recollec- 
tion of the situation as it existed in the departments of the 
Government some years ago, and I have no doubt that the 
same situation prevails to-day. A number of employees are 
earricd upon the pay rolls of the departments to-day virtually 
as pensioners, or, at any rate, they were. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right in saying that they were. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They were some years ago, be- 
fore the passage of the first retirement bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; but that is not the case now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Whether many employees have 
been continued in such a Situation since the passage of that 
retirement bill is a matter as to which I have no exact knowl- 
edge, but I think quite a number have been continued. They 
have served the Government faithfully for years; aud instead 
of turning them out without any compensation whatever they 
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were carried on the rolls at a lower salary, practically as a 
pension. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I think in some cases they have been forced out to the 
disadvantage of the Government. In other cases, of course, 
it wus advantageous, 

Mr. STANFIELD. In the main it has been a great saving 
to the Government; and Mr. McCoy, the Actuary of the Trens- 
ury, says that if we would liberalize the agencies proposed 
in this bill it would result in a great saving to the Govern- 
meut, because there are some persons in the Government em- 
ploy who should be permitted to retire at an earlier age. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; and I apprehend there 
are some, and perhaps a good many, who are in the position 
referred to by the Senator from New York. Those old, faith- 
ful employees ought to receive some kind of consideration. 
The fact that their salaries have been reduced does not at all 
mean that their whole service to the Government has not been 
worth very much more than they have ever received from the 
Government; and unless that matter is worked out in this bill 
I hope something may be done to take care of that situation. 

Mr, STANFIELD. I think it is quite evident that it will 
be necessary to follow the enactment of this bill with an omni- 
bus bill taking care of those special cases; but I do not think 
it should be included in this bill, because this legislation is 
more or less general. There are, however, a number of special 
cases that are deserving of consideration. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I realize that in framing a 
general bill of this character it may be impossible to take 
care of all contingencies, and I do not feel disposed to insist 
nt this time that this new feature shall be worked out upon 
this bill; but I do want to emphasize the Importance of the 
situation which has been referred to by the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gladly yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. May we not hope that the committee 
will give thought to this matter, and perhaps present a sup- 
plemental bill to take care of cases of this sort? 

Mr. STANFIELD. That matter has been discussed by the 
Civil Service Committee of the Senate; and I am sure there 
is unanimity on that question, and that a bill will be consid- 
ered giving relief to these special cases. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is very gratifying. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I want to urge that this mat- 
ter be taken up in earnest by the Senators having this subject 
in charge. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I inquire of the chairman 
of the committee what were the considerations which induced 
the committee to make retirement compulsory? Why may it 
not be permissive, rather than compulsory? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The present law provides for compul- 
sory retirement, and we have simply followed the present 
law in that respect. We provide for compulsory retirement 
at the age of 70: hut they may be continued in the service 
on application of the employee to the head of the depart- 
ment, with the approval of the head of the department. 

Mr. SMOOT. For two years in one period and two years 
in the next period, but not to exceed four years. I will say 
to the Senator that that provision is general in all annuity 
legislation. 

Mr. GLASS. That the retirement is compulsory, rather than 
permissive ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. In many, many cases in many, many 
countries, it is compulsory, with no authority given to the 
head of the department to extend the time. 

i Mr. STANFIELD. In almost all foreign countries that is 
rue. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there are one or two exceptions; but 
in all of the other foreign countries it is compulsory. 

Mr. GLASS. I have received some—not many, but some— 
quite insistent protests against that feature of the bill, upon 
the theory that many persons who even exceed the age of 70 
years are not only competent but their services are almost in- 
dispensable to the Government. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I should like to say to the Senator that 
there are many who think they are competent, and they would 
not retire unless they were compelled to retire. 

Mr. GLASS. That is true of a great many who are under 
TO years old, and in fact under 60. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes; it is. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understand that the pend- 
ing amendment is the amendment of the Senator from Wash- 
8 75 [Mr. Jones]. I suggest this amendment to the amend- 
ment: 
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Provided, That the employee continues his or her contribution to 
the retirenrent fund. 


Mr. SMOOT. As the bill stands, they have to pay back con- 
tributions with interest at 4 per cent. 

Mr. SWANSON. Under this provision of the bill to which 
the amendment of the Senator from Washington applies? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Under the amendment of the Senator 
from Virginia, however; they would have to make the con- 
tribution as they go along. 

Mr. SMOOT. They can return to the service by paying that 
back contribution. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think they ought to make an election as 
to whether or not they watt to continue the contribution at 
that time, and not wait until later. What I want to do is to 
have the amendment provide that they must continue their con- 
tributions to the fund when they get employment in the legis- 
lative branch or they will not receive the benefits of the retire- 
ment fund. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the existing law, if any employee in the 
civil service of the Government leaves the service, but has made 
his payments up to the time he leaves, if he comes and serves 
the Senator from Virginia or any Congressinan for three or 
four or five years, he can by makiug the back payments regain 
his standing in the civil service for the purposes of the re- 
tirement fund. 

Mr. SWANSON. Three years from then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever time it is—5 or 6 or 10 years, or 
whatever it is. 

Mr. SWANSON. Ten years? ' 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. À 

Mr. SWANSON. What is the objection to än employee mak- 
ing an election at that time? 

Mr. SMOOT. If he has a thought of going back into the civil 
service, he ought to stand upon the same footing as every other 
employee of the Government. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. And he ought to pay his 8% per cent under 
the House provision, or 2½ per cent under the Senate amend- 
ment, every month. 

Mr. SWANSON. What amendment would accomplish that? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator would have to draw an amend- 
ment to this effect, that employees in the classified service who 
have left the service and entered the legislative branch of the 
Government, and who desire to return under the ciyil-service 
employment of the Government, shall pay all back dues on the 
basis of the salaries received, plus 4 per cent interest com- 
pounded annually. 

Mr. SWANSON. What language would permit the employee 
to continue in that status? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not be fair for him to continue now 
and not make his back payments. 

Mr. SWANSON. The amendment proyides that— 


Civil-service employees who have gone from their civil-service em- 
ployment to employment in the legislative branch of the Government 
and have returned to a ciyil-service position shall have the time of such 
legislative service included in the 15-year period of eligibility. 


Then add 
Provided, That the employee continues his or her contribution to the 
retirement fund. 


Mr. SMOOT. That would not be fair. That does not apply 
to the past. He would be on a different basis entirely from 
every other employee of the Government. 

Mr. SWANSON. What I want to insure is that he will make 
election at that time and continue paying into the retirement 
fund. z 

Mr. SMOOT. That would not be falr, and I know the Sena- 
tor does not want anything that is not fair, If the employee 
goes back into the service, he ought to continue to make his 
payments—that is, under the law—und if this pending amend- 
ment is adopted it will be 244 per cent. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the amendment of the Senator from 
Washington shall be accepted, that condition will prevail. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the amendment of the Senator from Wash- 
ington would not require the employee to make any back pay- 
ments. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to have the amendment 
framed so that a man could not come into the legislative 
branch and continne to receive the benefits of the retirement 
fund without making his contributions to it. I had an idea 
that the provision I suggested would accomplish that, “ Pro- 
vided, That the employee coutinues*’—that is, from the time 
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he leaves the civil serylce—“ his or her contribution to` the 
retirement fund.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a man leaving the civil 
service and coming into the legislative service would not con- 
tinue his contributions because he might never get back into 
the civil service, und therefore would not get the benefits of the 
retirement fund. 

Mr. SWANSON. This would permit him to get back. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, if after resigning he 
should not get back, but should remain separated from the 
service he could recover his money. That would be returned to 
him with 4 per cent interest compounded annually. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not pretend 
to know about the details of the bill, because I have not had 
time to study it. Would this language meet the situation: 
“ Provided, That such employee shall contribute to the retire- 
ment fund upon reentering civil-service employment an amount 
equivalent to that which would have been paid if such em- 
ployee had continued under civil service“? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I think that would cover it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. At any rate, it seems to me the 
matter could be taken care of in conference. So I make this 
a part of my amendment, and the whole matter will then be 
in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the language 
offered by the Senator from Washington as a modification of 
his amendment to the amendment, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That such employee shall contribute to the retirement 
fund upon reentering civil-service employment an amount equivalent to 
that which would have been paid if such employee had continued under 
civil service. 


Mr. LENROOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think, if the Senator from Washington will 
pardon me, that the language of the amendment which he has 
just offered would not cover interest. It says “an amount.” 
It should say “including interest.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to that 
modification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be modified as suggested. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Washington, as modified, 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I would like to 
offer the same amendment to the House text. 

Mr, BINGHAM. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If this substitute should be 
rejected 

Mr. LENROOT. It would still be in conference. 

Mr. BINGHAM. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
will state his inquiry. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is the bill as it passed the House before 
the Senate, or is the Senate committee bill, in the form of an 
amendment to the House text, before the Senate? 

The VI CE PRESIDENT. The bill as it passed the House 
is before the Senate. The amendment of the Senate com- 
mittee, in the nature of a substitute, is pending. 

Mr, BINGHAM. Is it true that the committee has proposed 
to substitute the Senate committee bill for the House text, so 
that the bill before the Senate is House bill No. 7, but the 
amendment now being considered is the same as the Senate 
committee bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As modified. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if this amendment be voted 
down, it would leave the bill as it passed the House intact, 
Before I vote upon it I would like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon, in charge of the bill, a question. If the Senate sub- 
stitute shall be adopted and the matter shall go to conference, 
I am interested in knowing what the attitude of the Senator 
from Oregon and his colleagues will be with respect to in- 
sisting upon the Senate committee substitute, or allowing 
legislation to fail. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I am sure that the com- 
mittee, and I think the Senate, are desirous of securing legis- 
lation. We hope to stand by our bill and be successful in con- 
ference, if the Senate shall adopt this substitute; but I am sure 
it will not be our purpose to defeat legislation. 

Mr. LENROOT. In other words, we could feel assured that 
if the Senate conferees were unable to secure an agreement 
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they would bring the matter promptly back to the Senate so 


that we could have au opportunity to recede from this amend- 


ment? 


Mr. STANFIELD. Yes; I assure the Senator of that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, have we any right to ex- 
pect that the Senate conferees will do anything else than to 
strive for the bill as passed by the Senate? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have known bills to die in conference, and 
so has the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not think any member of the 
conference committee on the part of the Senate would have 
a moral right to take any other stand than to fight to the last 
for the bill passed by the Senate and to come back to the 
Senate for further advice if he could not get the House con- 
ferees to come to his way of thinking. 

Mr. MeKLLAR. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I believe I am the ranking Democrat on 
the committee. I want to say that I am thoroughly and 
heartily in favor of the Senate committee proposal, and I 
expect to fight for it as long as there is any hope whatsoever 
of our getting it. I am going to do everything within my 
power to get the Senate proposal adopted. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator whether it is his 
disposition that he would rather see legislation fail than fail 
to secure the enactment of the Senate substitute? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I haye not considered that. 
lieve that that matter will be considered. 

8 8 LENROOT. May I ask the Senator one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Irrespective of the Senator’s personal views, 
if there is not an agreement within a reasonable time, will the 
Senator be willing to bring the bill back to the Senate for the 
Senate to act upon it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator in favor of the Senate com- 
mittee bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, if we can get it; but I do not want to 
jeopardize all legislation at this session by voting for the Sen- 
ate committee bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know that I will be appointed on 
the conference; it depends on the Senate or upon the Vice 
President, but why does the Senator want to get in advance 
from me, as One of the probable conferees, some statement that 
would weaken the Senate conferees in the course of the con- 
ference? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not desire to do that. I desire simply 
to know whether the Senate will, before the present session 
ends, have an opportunity of voting upon the bill as it passed 
the House in case the conferees do not agree? I think that is a 
reasonable inquiry. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senate has already had an oppor- 
tunity to vote upon the bill as it passed the House, and has 
voted against it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand. The Senator very well knows 
that a Senator may prefer, as I prefer, to follow the committee, 
but I am interested in knowing whether, in case we can not get 
our way in that regard, this legislation is going to fail without 
any opportunity for the Senate to again pass upon it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as one of the probable con- 
ferees, I am not going to weaken the position of the Senate, or 
those who advocate the Senate committee bill, by making any 
statement about that whatsoever. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me 

Mr. McKELLAR. My judgment is that no better way could 
be imagined to wreck this bill than by the question of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I was just going to ask the Senator if he 
did not think it rather unfair to put that proposal up to the 
probable conferees. Is it not fair to assume we are going to 
do what is right? If we can not agree in conference, the pro- 
cedure would be to come back to the Senate for further instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say frankly to the Senator that had 
it not been for one experlence I have had at this session upon 
a conference I probably would not have asked the question, but 
I have had an experience where the Senate conferees were com- 
pelled to yield or there would have been no opportunity of 
having the other body express itself whatever upon the sub- 
ject. I do think the custom ought to be universal that if con- 
ferees do not agree either House should have the opportunity 
again to consider the subject before final adjournment, 


I do not be- 
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is unusual for the Senate to get such assurance in advance. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
nessee leaves the Chamber, may I have his attention for a 
moment? 
discussion, but I understood him to say that the Senate had 
already voted against the bill as it passed the House. Did I 
hear him correctly? 

Mr, McKELLAR. It has done that, but there has been a re- 
consideration of that vote. If the Senator was in the Chamber 
ut the time, he will recall that the Senate committee bill was 
adopted as an amendment, but there was some confusion in 
the Chamber at the time, and a reconsideration was voted. 
That was what I referred to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There has as yet been no vote on the bill 
as it passed the House? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. The committee substituted the Sen- 
ate committee bill, and the Senate agreed to the substitute; 
but there was a reconsideration of the vete afterwards, and we 
are now considering it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator then state, for the benefit 
of some Senators who are in doubt, as to how a Senator may 
yote for the bill as it passed the House in the present parlia- 
mentary situation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He will haye to vote against the Senate 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am in sympathy with the general purpose 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. If we can not secure legisla- 
tion along the lines of the Senate amendment, I would like to 
see the House bill become the law. But I think it will be a 
grent deal better to leave the matter with our conferees and 
not extort from them a promise or a pledge to act in any partic- 
ular way with reference to the conference contest. I believe if 
the Senate should, in open session, by its action, pledge the 
conferees, before taking any position about it, to bring the 
matter back to the Senate that would be all right, and I would 
have no objection; but to say to our conferees, “If you can not 
secure the Senate amendment, then yield to the House,” would 
be notice to the House conferees in advance that all they would 
have to do in order to prevail in the conference contest would 
be simply to hold out. I think that would be an unfortunate 
position in which to place our conferees. 

I would be perfectly willing to have the Senate agree bow 
that our conferees should not yield our action in this matter 
without first reporting the position of the conferees or the 
attitude of the conferees back to the Senate for further advice. 
If that is what the Senator desires, I agree with him. 

Mr. LENROOT. All I desire is to have some assurance that 
the bill will not fail in conference without the Senate having 
a further opportunity to express itself. I am merely asking 
that the usual practice in conferences be followed in that 
respect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator is not seeking to commit 
the conferees to agree to the House bill if they can not get the 
Senate bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, of course I have no idea 
what was in the mind of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LenrootT] ; but if the question that he asked had been answered 
by the conferees or any of them in the manner in which he 
desired that it should be answered, it would have defeated the 
Senate bill. It would have made it absolutely certain that 
there would be no legislation of any kind. As I said a while 
ago, if the Senator were opposed to the bill, if he were opposed 
to all legislation on the subject, he could not haye presented to 
the Senate a better way of absolutely killing the bill at the 
present session, in my judgment. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that had been the position of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, instead of asking the question that he did he 
would have been delighted to have the bill die in conference. 
All the Senator from Wisconsin desired was some assurance 
that it would not so die there and that the Senate would have 
a further opportunity to express itself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator's question was somewhat like 
the situation where a father sent his boy down to sell a horse 
and told him if he could not get $100 for it to take $75. The 
boy took the horse down to the man who proposed to buy it 
and said, “Mr. Jones, father wants to sell you this horse for 
$100, and he told me if you would not give $100 I should take 
$75 for it.“ Of conrse, that would be just exactly „hat 
would happen in this case. 
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Mr. STANFIELD. I agree with the Senator; but I think it | 
Service Committee, in reporting out the bill aud in substituting 
Mr. President, before the Senator from Ten- 


It has been difficult for us on this side to hear the | 
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I want to say to the Senator and the Senate that the Civil 


the Senate bill for the House bill, have acted in perfect good 
faith. They believe in the provisions of the Senate bill. I am 
convinced that nine-tenths of the Senators believe in the Senate 
bill, So far as I know, there are only two Senators who are 
really ut heart opposed to it. We are going to fight for the 
Senate bill absolutely. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Senator will recall that the House 
committee reported out practically the same bill 
118 8 McKELLAR. Les; and changed it after it got into the 

ouse. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes; under some force they were com- 
pelled to change it; not on the floor of the House, however. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is almost a unanimous opinion of 
the Senate in favor of the Senate bill, and we would be recreant 
to our duty if we did not use every power that is within us to 
secure the adoption of the Senate bill. I am surprised at my 
friend from Wisconsin asking a question such as he did of those 
who are supposed to be the conferees, but who have not even 
been appointed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will ithe Senator yield 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly, 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say to the Senator that he need not 
be frightened by any talk about the President vetoing the bill. 
I do not believe the President has said he would veto the bill. 
I do not think he has any desire to veto a bill which does 
justice to these old people and young people who have worked 
all their lives for the Government. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, does the Senator from New 
York forget that the President vetoed the Civil War veterans’ 
pension bill, that he vetoed the post-office employees’ pay bill, 
and that he vetoed the World War veterans’ compensation bill? 

Mr. COPELAND, I have not forgotten that he did those 
things. He may veto this bill, but what I say is that the 
President has never said he would veto it. I do not think a 
Senator should be governed by the fear of what may or may 
not be the attitude of the President. He will exercise his con- 
stitutional right, of course, but we must exercise ours. 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly no Senator should sacrifice his judg- 
ment or violate his conscience through fear of Executive disap- 
proyal. But it is a matter of common knowledge that the 
President has already vetoed practically everything but the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. Why should 
anyone assume that he will not veto the retirement bill? It is 
quite significant that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Joxrs], who is very close to the administration, states that he 
intends to vote for the House bill because he does not believe 
that anything better can be obtained. Obviously the Senator 
from Washington thinks that the President will veto the bill 
if it proyides a maximum annuity of $1,200 instead of $1,000. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. NEELY. No; we shall not vote until after I have con- 
cluded my remarks. Why have certain Senators suggested that 
there should be a conference on this measure for the purpose of 
obtaining concessions that would be satisfactory to those of us 
who have supported the Senate bill in the belief that the maxi- 
mum annuity should be at least $1,200? This morning’s Wash- 
ington Post, an administration paper, contains an article which 
indicates that a conference would be productive of nothing but 
disappointment to all who fayor more liberal compensation for 
retired Federal employees than that provided by the House bill. 
A part of the Post’s article is as follows: 


Retirement bill likely to be lost in conference jam. Leuxnracn de- 


clares he will po yield. 
* $ s * * 


The un e the final passage of the measure revolves 
nround the possibility that it may be lost in conference. The House 
has passed the administration bill, and Representative LEHLBACH, re- 
tirement sponsor of that body, gave notice that we would make no con- 
cessions in conference. 


Mr. President, there is nothing surprising in that deliverance. 
I have recently called attention to the fact that the managers 
on the part of the Senate habitually yield every important thing 
intrusted to them to the managers on the part of the House. 

I know now that, regardless of the courageous stand that my 
friend the distinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] will take in the conference in behalf of those of us 
who are insisting on the $1,200 annuity, the House conferees 
will, as usual, eventually prevail, and the provisions of the 
House bill will ultimately be adopted. 

I am surprised that the distingished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. StuMons] and the equally distinguished Senator 
and master parliamentarian from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
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shonld suggest that the conferees might report to the Senate for 
advice or instructions. 

When T recently made a motion to instruct our managers in 
-relation to their action on the revenue bill my able leader, the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson], made a point 
of order against my motion, and the distinguished presiding 
officer, the Vice President, sustained the point of order and 
held, improperly as I believe, that Senate conferees can not be 
instructed. So it is futile for the friends of the retired em- 
ployees to hope for anything from the conference committee. 
Our managers will in due time return to us and make the 
usual humiliating and exasperating report that the House 
conferees are “grandly immoyable” and that the Senate must 
cither submit to the dictation of the House or abandon all 
hope of retirement legislation during this session of Congress. 

If a conference is ordered, I hope that it will not be con- 
sidered an unpardonable asperity for me to recommend that 
each of our managers, before entering upon the discharge of 
his duty, fortify himself with copies of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Emancipation Proclamation—the first 
to increase his courage and the second to remind him that 
Members of the United States Senate are, by implication, free 
men. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I want 
to say just a word, though it is hardly necessary for me to do so, 
because my opinion of the situation has been expressed by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr, Jones]. I think it is an en- 
tirely practical question which confronts us. Personally I 
should be glad if there were a situation which would make pos- 
sible the enactment into law of the terms of the Senate bill. It 
is perfectly apparent that the situation by which we are con- 
fronted makes that impossible. I myself was about to read a 
portion of the article which the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Nrety] has just read. I am anxious to get some prac- 
tical action taken. 

I favor the idea of a retirement law and have always favored 
it, not only because it wes for the benefit of the employees of 
the Government, but because I believe it would be for the 
benefit of the Government service itself. It is perfectly ap- 
parent that if we shall defeat the House bill, we at any rate 
run a very serious risk of securing no legislation whatever. 
For that reason and because I believe in securing some retire- 
ment legislation at the present session of Congress, I shall pre- 
fer to support the bill as passed by the House. 

Mr. S'TANFIDLD. Why is the Senator of the opinion that 
we are going to fail to get legislation if the House bill is not 
passed? I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that during 
the last session the House passed practically the same bill, or 
almost identically the same bill, that we are now proposing in 
the Senate. Why should the Senator propose that we surrender 
to the action of the House? 

Mr. WILLIS. Is that the end of the Senator’s question? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator has been around here as he 
uns and has not realized the present situation it will be per- 
fectly useless to describe it to him now. The statement which 
has just been read by the Senator from, West Virginia and 
other information that every Senator has can not leave any 
doubt in any Senator's mind upon the proposition, It is all 
very pleasant to talk about passing this bill and to say that 
this bill will not come back here. I am anxious to votè for 
something that will become a law and give these people some 
relief, rather than to play with the idea that we may obtain 
some legislation which Senators know can not be secured. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am very much in fayor of 
the Senate committee substitute. I look upon the bill as it 
passed the House as being more unjust to the Federal employees 
than the present law. What the Federal employees are asking 
is for a liberalization of the retirement act. They are asking 
for something better than they now have. Of course the House 
bill will give them an additional annuity fund, but the House 
bill gives it to them upon terms that make it, when the whole 
problem is worked out, very much less advantageous to the 
employees of the Government than the present law. That is 
proyed to the point of demonstration by the fact that under the 
present House bill the Government will saye $29,000 more than 
it would under the present law. In other words, it is proposed 
to liberalize the gratuity and the contribution of the Govern- 
ment to the superannuated employees by saving money to the 
Treasury instead of by the Treasury making a larger contribu- 
tion to that fund. I ask the chairman of the committee if that 
is not a sound and correct statement, 

Mr. STANFIELD. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
hear the Senator’s statement. 


I did not 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I said that under the present House bill the 
Government, instead of contributing a larger sum to the sup- 
por of its superannuated employees, would contribute $29,000 
ess. 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is correct. 
be $29,000 less, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore this proposition, under the guise 
of liberalization and under the guise of helping, is really prac- 
ticing one of those petty little “economies” and saving money 
at the expense of the Government employees, instead of adding 
money to their support in their advancing years. 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is the effect the bill would have as 
passed by the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the effect of the House bill. Mr. 
President, I am not in favor of handing this sort of a “gold 
brick” to the faithful employees of this Government. I want 
to ask the Senator in charge of the bill if the Senate com- 
mittee’s substitute shail be adopted what will be the status of 
the Government with reference to saving or losing money? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The actual increase in cost to the Gov- 
ernment would be $7,000,000, but the liberalization provided as 
to ages, according to the statement of certain actuaries of the 
Government, including Mr. McCoy, would save some $15,000,000, 
or a net saving of $7,000,000 by the increased efficiency of the 
employees. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but I am not talking about that. 
talking about the actual expense, 

Mr. STANFIELD. It is $7,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the Senate bill the Government would 
contribute $7,000,000 more to the support of the employees 
when they shall retire on account of the infirmities of age 
than it is now contributing, while under the House bill the 
Government would contribute $29,000 less than it is contribut- 
ing under the present law. That is one of the reasons, though 
not the chief reason, Mr. President, why I am in fayor of the 
Senate bill instead of the House bill. 

The other reason is that I do not regard the present allow- 
ance by the Government as at all adequate. I do not regard 
the proposition of the House as at all adequate. I do not 
regard the Senate bill as being more than what is just and 
proper under all the circumstances. 

There are governments, many of them the leading commer- 
eial governments of the world, ranking as high as our own 
country in their standards of treatment of their* employees, 
which are likewise providing for them in their old age; but 
in most of those countries the government contributes not 
merely a part of but all the fund that is to take care of those 
employees after they have become disabled and after they have 
spent a lifetime in the faithful service of their country. 
Great Britain, for example—— 

Mr. STANFIELD. Great Britain pays the total cost. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Great Britain pays every cent of the annu- 
ity which is allowed to take care of those who have worn 
away their lives and their talents in the service of their gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. STANFIELD. And that government allows a maximum 
of annuity at the rate of one and a half times the annual 
salary of the employee. ~ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yet when we come to provide annuities for 
our faithful employees we require them to contribute very 
liberally to the funds that we are setting apart for their 
maintenance when they are no longer able to take care of 
themselves. 

Mr. President, the fact that we are acting in this discrimina- 
tory way as compared with other governments whose stand- 
ards are no higher than ours is a strong argument for the plea 
that when we deal with them in the pending bill we should do 
it not upon a program of parsimony and of petty economy, but 
we should do it upon a program of liberality commensurate 
with the high purpose upon which this legislation is supposed 
to be based. 

I do not think that this is a case for the application of any 
part of the much-vaunted economy program that has recently 
constituted such a large part in our discussion of public ques- 
tions. I pointed out the other day, I think, that liberality in 
this regard would not call for any immediate expenditure on 
the part of the Government; that no objection could be made to 
this legislation on the ground that the Treasury was in finan- 
cial distress; that the suggestion that we are confronted with 
a possible deficit in the Treasury next year or the year after 
or at some future time had no application here, because it is 
well understood that at whatever sum this annuity fund may 
finally be fixed, the Government will not be required to pay a 
single dollar of it for the next 12 years at least. Therefore 
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we may consider the proposition divorced from any suggestion 
of governmental economy or of the menace of a deficit in the 
Treasury. 

However, Mr. President, it was not this aspect of the matter 
that I arose especially to discuss. I wish to say that this con- 
stant talk about the possibilities of a veto from the White 
House, this constant talk about the attitude of the other House 
being such that we must yield to that body in the exercise of 
our legislative function or haye no legislation, grates on me. 
It is an insidious attempt, too often invoked in recent years, 
to coerce this body into legislation that does not meet its 
judgment; that does not conform to its sense of duty and 
obligation to the public. 

When first I became a Member of this Chamber, Mr. Presi- 
dent, while the executive department of the Government sonie- 
times exercised the right of veto, it was a rare occurrence. 
If we go back to the days of the fathers, or go back to the 
time before the war between the sections, presidential vetoes 
were limited very largely to grounds of constitutional objection. 
The great Chief Executives of this country felt, and in some 
instances so expressed themselves, that the executive depart- 
ment should leave to the legislature the determination of legis- 
lative questions and that the action of the Executive should be 
confined chiefiy, if not solely, to the question of whether a given 
act of legislation was authorized under the Constitution. That 
policy was maintained up to the last quarter of the last cen- 
tury. Then the Executives began to exercise their right of veto 
more extensively than they had done theretofore. 

That policy on the part of the Chief Executives has gone 
on further and further, and has been enlarged from time to 
time until to-day we find ourselves confronted by a condition 
in which the Chief Executive assumes the right to determine 
eyery question of policy upon which the Congress acts, and if 
our policy does not conform to his policy, if our action does 
not conform to his judgment, we are threatened with a yeto. 

There was a time when it would have been considered in- 
decorous on the part of a President to intimate in advance 
of legislation a purpose to veto it. Unfortunately that time 
lias passed, and now it has become one of the main resources 
of those who want to defeat legislation to begin propaganda 
upon the line, first, that the President will veto, and, second, 
upon the ground that the other House will never consent. So 
we are urged here, day after day, until it has become abso- 
lutely nauseating, until it has become apparent as a scheme 
of coercion and intimidation, that we must not act upon our 
own judgment because of the attitude of the Chief Executive 
or because of the attitude of the other branch of Congress. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from New York 
IMr. Coreranp]. I do not believe the President of the United 
States has expressed a purpose or has given any evidence of 
an intent to veto this measure in the event that we raise the 
maximum limit of the annuity from $1,000 to $1,200. It is 
too small a thing, in my judgment, to be considered for a 
moment by the Chief Executive of our country in connection 
with a possible veto. I do not believe he has given utterance 
to or given evidence of any such purpose; but, Mr. President, 
as I have said, that has become a method resorted to by the 
opponents of legislation in trying to encompass its defeat. 

Newspapers, such as the Washington Post, which is sup- 
posed* to represent, but which does not always represent, the 
White House, and other newspapers throughout the country 
are prone every time we have some measure of proposed 
legislation here of which they do not approve to give out 
rumors, innuendoes, insinuations that the White House will 
not permit it; that the White House proposes to veto it. 

On the other side of the Capitol there is no Member of the 
Congress who himself would make a threat against this body. 
No self-respecting Member of the other House would threaten 
this body if it did not act according to the will and purpose 
of the House; but propagandists—those who for one reason 
or another are opposed to legislation proposed in this tody— 
start such rumors and get them into the press for the purpose 
of coercing and intimidating the Senate in the discharge of 
its duty. j 

I want to say, so far as I am concerned, that I make no 
animadversions upon the President; I make no animadversions 
upon the House; but I do denounce these propaganda schemes 
of trying to influence our action, and I think that is what is 
taking place with reference to this legislation. 

I rose, Mr. President, merely for the purpose of expressing 
my dissent from the apparent sanction that this Chamber is 
giving to those rumors, because every time we get one of these 
measures up in this Chamber Senators rise here and say: “ We 
do not dare to do this, because the President may veto it.” 
The papers are intimating that now: “ We do not dare to do 
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555 there are rumors that the House will not stand 
or it.” 

I wish that part of these discussions could be eliminated. I 
wish the Senate might rise to a higher sense of its own dig- 
nity and its Independence, and that Senators would cease to try 
to influence other Senators in their action by suggestions of 
yetos and suggestions of disagreements in conference. Let us 
like braye, courageous representatives of the people who sent 
us here stand up here and yote for such legislation as our 
judgment approves, such legislation as our conscience dictates 
to us as being in the iuterest of the people, and let that legis- 
lation take care of itself, either in the House or at the White 
House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suppose the Senate knows, as 
well as every representative of the employees of the Govern- 
ment, that I voted for the retirement bill last year. The Sen- 
ate approved of it. It went to the House. It died in the 
House. What I am interested in at the present time is the 
passage of legislation in the Senate that will become a law. 

If I were to judge from what was said in the House when 
this bill was under consideration, it may be that the bill will 
never go to conference. Under the rules of the House, I believe, 
one objection would prevent it. I do not want it to die in the 
House. I want legislation at this session of Congress; but the 
House has very definitely stated its attitude in relation to the 
legislation, and the House at the last session of Congress 
allowed the bill to fail. If, now, the House refuses to allow 
this bill to go to conference, there is no power in the Senate 
of the United States or the President, or anyone else to have 
favorable action upon this legislation at this session of Con- 
gress. 

I do not want to take that chance, Mr. President; and it was 
for that reason, and that only, that I tried to amend the 
House bill as in my judgment it ought to be amended, so that 
that, too, would be in conference if it ever reaches conference; 
and the Senate saw fit to vote down those amendments. 

Mr. President, I hope we will get a vote upon this bill. 
I want it to get over to the House, and whatever the judg- 
ment of the Senate may be in this regard I trust that the 
result of it will be that we will have legislation, one bill 
or the other. I know that every representative of the em- 
ployees of the Government who has talked to me does not 
expect anything but the House bill. They desire, however, 
that the Senate shall pass the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee. I suppose perhaps that is for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a precedent; but I do not think they believe for a 
moment that they are going to have any other measure than 
the House bill. 

So, whatever may happen here, I hope it will not prevent 
this bill from going to conference. I express that hope, and 
that is the only thing I see in the adoption now of the com- 
mittee amendment as an amendment to the House bill. Other- 
wise, I can not see any danger attached to it. 

So far as I am concerned, I think the Senate has made up 
its mind that it is going to have the Senate bill, and I shall 
take no further time in the discussion of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
pending Senate committee amendment; and after the rending 
of the amendment I wish to make a very brief statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Cuier Crerk. On page 34, line 18, after the word 
“hereof,” it is proposed to insert a comma and the following 
words— 


but no such employee shall be retired on an annulty of less than $720 
per annum, 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Civil Service Committee, with whom I have 
been acting as a member of that subcommittee, well under- 
stands the purpose of this amendment, I am quite sure. It 
is simply this: 

Those employees who are retired for total disability after 
15 years of service, as provided in section 6 of the bill, might, 
in the case of actual service for 16 years, be retired on an 
annuity that would not suflice to maintain them. In other 
words, after 16 years of full service the employee would 
retire at sixteen-fortieths of, say, a minimum salary of $1,200 
per year, which would be only $40 per month. This amend- 
ment simply provides that in no case shall an employee wlio 
is retired because of total disability after 15 years’ service 
receive an annuity of less than $720 a year, or $60 a month. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Would the Senator be willing to let that 
amendment go through here and go to conference with the 
understanding that we can work it out in conference? 

Mr. GEORGE. I wanted to make the statement that I 
wish to offer the amendment so that it may go into the Dill 
and go to conference, because I believe it to be a provision 
that ought to be inserted in the bill; and had I been present 
at the last meeting of the Civil Service Committee I should 
myself have offered it in the committee. Being unable to be 
there, I now offer it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment, which I ask to haye stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Cawr Crerk. It is proposed to insert at the end of 
section 4, on page 32, the following proviso: 


Provided, That the provisions of this act shall apply to anyone who 
entered the United States mail service as a rural carrier before Janu- 
ary 1, 1897, and who continued In the service as such carrier con- 
tinuously for 20 years or more, and who was honorably separated 
from the service. Such carrier shall be paid such compensation under 
this act as his length of service entitles him to receive. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, would the Senator be will- 
ing to let that amendment be formally adopted and go to con- 
ference and then have us discuss it with him after that? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes; I would. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senate onght to 
take action on an amendment of this kind. I can not believe 
that the Senator from West Virginia can be really in earnest 
about this amendment, If we are going to take this class of 
employees, and begin back in 1897, all of the employees of the 
Government ought to be treated in the same way. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will my colleague yield for one 
moment? 

Mr. GOFF. I will. 

Mr. NEBLY. In the absence of my colleague last Friday 
because of serious illness in his immediate family I offered 
this amendment in his place, and he is now speaking to the 
amendment which I offered for him. I happen to know that 
this amendment, if adopted, would bring just one person in 
the United States within the purview of this law, and that is 
the first man who ever served as a rural carrier under the 
laws of the United States. It will bring only one person within 
the purview of the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us pass a special act for him, then. Let 
us not put a provision in a general retirement bill when no- 
body knows what it means or what effect it has, and it is only 
an invitation to bring in some friend of somebody else under 
the general law. There may be excuse for including this one 
man; I do not know it; but let us not put such a provision in 
a general retirement bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Unless there is real merit in it, I assure 
the Senator that it will be examined into very carefully in 
conference. It seems to me that that would be the best way 
to handle this particular situation, and I hope the Senator will 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, 1 want to say merely one word 
in reply to the Senator from Utah, 

This amendment has merit—nothing but merit—and it is not 
offered for the purpose of including a large number of em- 
ployees who otherwise would be denied the benefit of the pro- 
yisions of this retirement act. As my distinguished colleague 
[Mr. Nreety] has stated, he very courteously offered this amend- 
ment for me during my absence on the 10th of May, 1926. I 
feel that if the amendment is adopted it will in no way impair 
the general provisions of this act or in any way destroy their 
efficacy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from West Virginia to the amendment 
of the committee, 

On a division, the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have just received a 
letter from the secretary of the Civil Service Commission rela- 
tiye to the commission’s service record and retirement work 
and correcting a statement made in the Senate yesterday, which 
I ask may be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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UNITED STATES Crym Service COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C., May 29, 1926. 

Hon, KENNETH MCKELLAR, : 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR Senator MCKELLAR : The commission believes that you will 
desire information concerning the statement made in the Senate yes- 
terday that the commission had submitted a request to the Bureau of 
the Budget “for eighty-odd thousand dollars to do the very work that 
is being done by the Comptroller General’s Office, and the Director of 
the Budget would not approve of it.” 

The commission did not submit such an estimate for such purpose. 
Since 1920 the commission has had a small appropriation under the 
title of * Salaries and expenses, employees’ retirement act.“ The re- 
quirements of the retirement act are such that the general service 
record work of the commission, as reported in its letter to you of May 
17, 1926, which was printed In the CONGRESSIONAL Rrcorp, is made a 
part of the records for retirement purposes, thus avoiding duplication, 
This appropriation has covered only a part of the cost of the commis- 
slon's service record and retirement work. For the current year the 
total appropriation under this item Is $35,000, which has been re- 
peated for the fiscal year 1927. Last fall in submitting its estimates 
to the Bureau of the Budget for the fiscal year 1927 the commission 
added to this item $47,700 to establish from its service records a sta- 
tistical information service which would provide complete statistical 
information, required not only under the retirement act but also under 
other acts, and would furnish Members of Congress detailed informa- 
tion as to the personnel in the Government. This sum was divyided— 
$30,000 for clerk hire the first year, $15,000 for punching and tabulat- 
ing cards at the Bureau of the Census, and $2,700 for file cases, 
office equipment, supplies, Indexes, etc. The establishment of this 
statistical service was recommended by Secretary Hoover, General 
Smither, and Senator Moses, being provided for in Senate bill 3033 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress. 

This work is not being done by any office of the Government and 
could not be done as economically in any other office than the Civil 
Service Commission, where the personnel records of the Federal service 
generally are maintained, beginning with 1883. 

At various committee meetings within the past year, at which this 
proposal to transfer a part of the commission’s work to the General 
Accounting Office was considered, the statement was made apparently 
authoritatively that the installation in the General Accounting Office 
of this system would cost approximately $100,000 the first year, with 
annual maintenance cost thereafter, 

By direction of the commission. 

Very respectfully, 
Joux T. Dorin, Secretary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee in the nature of a substitute as 
amended. x 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the act entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other purposes,” approyed May 22, 1920, 
and acts in amendment thereof, be, and they are hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 


ELIGIBILITY FOR VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 


SzetTron 1. Beginning on the first day of the second month next fol- 
lowing the passage of this act, all employees in the civil service of the 
United States to whom this act applies who shall have attained or who 
shall thereafter attain the age of 65 years, or being employed as city, 
rural, and village letter carriers, post-office clerks, sea post clerks, 
laborers, mechanics, railway postal clerks, and those employees en- 
gaged in pursults whose occupation is hazardous or requires great 
physical effort, or which necessitates exposure to extreme heat or cold, 
and those employees whose terms of service shall include 15 years or 
more of such service rendered in the Tropics, shall have or shall there- 
after attain the age of 62 years, and shall have rendered at least 30 
years of seryice computed as prescribed in section 6 of this act, shall 
be eligible for retirement on an annuity as provided in section 5 hereof, 
and any employee haying thus become eligible may be retired as of a 
date requested by such employee upon giving to the head of the depart- 
ment, branch, or independent office of the Government concerned at 
least 60 days’ notice in writing of his desire so to retire: Prorided, 
That retirement under this paragraph shall be at the option of the 
employee, and nothing hereinafter contained in this act providing for 
automatic retirement shall apply to the foregoing eligibles. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR SUPERANNUATION RETIREMENT 


Src. 2. All employees to whom this act applies who, before its effec- 
tive date, shall haye attained or shall thereafter attain the age of 70 
years and rendered at least 15 years of service computed as prescribed 
in section 6 of this act shall be eligible for retirement on an annuity 
as provided in section 5 hereof: Provided, That city, rural, and village 
letter carriers, post-office clerks, sea post clerks, laborers, and me- 
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chanics generally shall, under Jike conditions, be eligible for retirement 
at G5 years of age and that railway postal clerks and those employees 
engaged in pursuits whose occupation is hazardous or requires great 
physical effort, or which necessitates exposure to extreme heat or cold, 
and those employees whose terms of service shall include 15 years or 
more of such service rendered in the Tropics, shall be eligible at 62 
years of age; the classification of employees for the purpose of assign- 
ment to the various nge groups shall be determined jointly by the 
Civil Service Commission and the lead of the department, branch, or 
independent office of the Government concerned: Provided further, That 
any such employee who was employed as a mechanic for the major 
portion of his service, and not less than 15 years, and was subsequent 
to August 20, 1920, involuntarily transferred to employment as a 
laborer and thereafter involuntarily discharged from the service of the 
United States, shall receive such annuity as he would have been en- 
titled to, if on the day of his discharge from the service he had been 
retired under the provisions of this act: Provided further, That any me- 
chanic, having served 30 years, who was, through no fault of his own, 
transferred or reduced to a minor position, and who shall have attained, 
or who shall thereafter attain the age of 62 years, shall have his an- 
nuity computed upon his average annual basic salary, pay, or compen- 
sation, for the last 10 years of his service as a mechanie. 


AUTOMATIC SEPARATION 


Sec. 3. All employees to whom this act applies shall, on arriving at 
retirement age as defined in the preceding section and having rendered 
15 years of service, be automatically separated from the service 
and all salary, pay, or compensation shall cease from that date, and 
it shall be the duty of the head of cach department, branch, or inde- 
pendent ofice of the Government concerned to notify such employees 
under his direction of the date of such separation from the service at 
least 60 days in advance thereof: Provided, That if not less than 30 
days before the arrival of an employee at the age of retirement, the 
head of the department, branch, or independent office of the Govern- 
ment in which he is employed certifies to the Civil Service Commission 
that by reason of his efficiency and willingness to remain in the civil 
service of the United States the continuance of such employce therein 
would be advantageous to the publie service, such employee may be 
retained for a term not exceeding two years upon the approval and 
certification by the Civil Service Commission, and at the end of the 
two years he mny, by similar approval and certification, be continued 
fer an additional term not exceeding two years, and so on: Provided, 
however, That after August 20, 1930, no employee shall be continued 
in the civil service of the United States beyond the age of retiremen) 
for more than four years. 

Whenever an employee shall make application for such continuation 
in the civil service, and shall submit acceptable proof of his present 
physical fitness to perform his work, it shall be the duty of the head 
of the department, branch, or independent office of the Government con- 
cerned to obtain from the immediate superlor in the service of such 
applicant all efficiency ratings and other information on file respecting 
the character of the work of such applicant, and shall also obtain from 
such immediate superior his opinien in writing with respect to the 
efficiency of the work performed by such applicant. From such infor- 
mation shall be eliminated increases in ratings, credits, and other pref- 
erences for any cause whatsoever other than the character of work 
actually performed. Should such information show that the applicant 
has been efficient and competent during the two years next preceding his 
application for continuance in the civil service, the head of the depart- 
ment, branch, or independent office of the Government concerned shall, 
as of course, certify to the United States Civil Service Commission that, 
by reason of the efficiency and willingness of such applicant to remaln 
in the civil service of the United States. the continuance of such em- 
ployce would be advantageous to the public service. 

No person separated from the service who is receiving an annuity 
under the provisions of scctions 1 and 2 of this act shall be employed 
ngain in any position within the purview of this act, nor be appointed 
to another position in any branch of the Government service. 


EMPLOYEES TO WHOM THE ACT SHALL APPLY 


Src. 4. This act shall apply to the following employees and groups of 
employees: 

(a) All employees in the classified civil service of the United States, 
including all persons who have been heretofore or may hereafter be 
given a competitive status in the classified civil service, with or without 
competitive examination, by legislative enactment, or under civil-service 
rules promulgated by the President, or by Executive orders covering into 
the competitive classified service groups of employees with their posi- 
tions, or authorizing the appointment of individuals to positions within 
such service, 

(b) Superintendents of United States national cemeteries, and such 
employees of the offices of solicitors of the several executive depart- 
ments, of the Architect of the Capitol, of the Library of Congress, and 
of the United States Botanic Garden, of the recorder of deeds and regis- 
ter of wills of the District of Columbia, whose tenure of employment is 
not intermittent nor of uncertain duration. 
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(c) All employees of the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad Co. 
on the Isthmus of Panama who are citizens of the United States and 
whose tenure of employment is not intermittent nor of uncertain 
duration. 

(d) Unclassified employees of the United States in all cities and in 
all establishments or offices in which appointments are made under 
labor regulations approved by the President, or from subclerical or 
other registers for the classified service; and unclassified employees 
transferred from classified positions: Provided, That these groups shall 
include only those employees whose tenure of employment is not inter- 
mittent nor of uncertain duration. 

(e) All regular annual employees of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia, appointed directly by the commissioners or 
by other competent authority, including those employees receiving per 
diem compensation paid out of general appropriations and including 
public-school employees, excepting school officers and teachers. 

(£) All employees and groups of “employees to whom the benefits of 
the act of May 22, 1920, and amendments thereof, slall have been 
extended by Executive orders. $ 

(g) Postmasters of the first, second, and third class who have been 
promoted, appointed, or transferred from the classified civil service. 

This act shall not apply to such employees of the Lighthouse Service 
as come within the provisions of section 6 of the act of June 20, 1918, 
entitled “An act to authorize aids to navigation and for other works 
in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,” nor to members of 
the police and fire departments of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, nor to postmasters, excepting those specifically 
described In paragraph (g) of this section, nor to such employees or 
groups of employees as may haye been before the effective date of this 
act excluded by Executive orders from the benefits of the act of 
May 22, 1920, and amendments thereof. 

The provisions of this act may be extended by Executive order, upon 
recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, to apply to any 
employee or group of employees in the civil service of the United 
States not included at the time of its passage. The President shall 
have power, in his discretion, to exclude from the operation of this 
act any employee or group of employees in the civil service whose 
tenure of office or employment js intermittent or of uncertain dura- 
tion: Provided, That the provisions of this act shall apply te anyone 
who entered the United States mail service as a rural carrier before 
January 1, 1897, and who continued in the service as such carrier 
continuously for 20 years or more, and who was honorably separated 
from the service. Such carrier shall be paid such compensation under 
this act as his length of service entitles him to receive, 


METHOD OF COMPUTING ANNUITIES 


Sec. 5. The annuity of an employee retired under the provisions of 
the preceding sections of this act shall be computed by multiplying 
the average annual basic salary, pay, or compensation, not to exceed 
$1,600 per annum, received by such employee during the 10 years of 
allowable service next preceding the date of retirement, by the number 
of years of service, not to exceed 30 years, and dividing the product 
by 40. In no case, however, shall the annuity exceed $1,200. per 
annum. For the purposes of this act all periods of service shall be 
computed in accordance with section 6 hereof, and the annuity shall 
be fixed at the nearest multiple of 12. 

The term “basic salary, pay, or compensation,” wherever used in 
this act, shall be so construed as to exclude from the operation of the 
act all bonuses, allowances, overtime pay, or salary, pay, or compensa- 
tion given in addition to the base pay of the position as fixed by law 
or regulation. 


COMPUTATION OF ACCREDITED SEUVICE 


Sec. 6. Subject to the provisions of section 10 hereof, the aggregate 
period of service which forms the basis for calculating the amount of 
any benefit provided in this act shall be computed from the date of 
original employment, whether as a classified or an unclassified em- 
ployee in the civil service of the United States, including periods of 
service at different times and in one or more departments, branches, or 
independent offices of the Government, and also periods of service per- 
formed overseas under authority of the United States, and periods of 
honorable service in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard of 
the United States; in the case of an employee, however, who is eligible 
for and elects to receive a pension under any law, or retired pay on 
account of military or naval service, or compensation under the war 
risk insurance act, the period of his military or naval service upon 
which such pension, retired pay, or compensation is based shall not 
be included, but nothing in this act shall be so construed as to affect 
in any manner his or her right to a pension, or to retired pay, or to 
compensation under the war risk insurance act in addition to the 
annuity herein provided. 

In computing length of service for the purposes of this act all 
periods of separation from the service, and so much of any leaves of 
absence as may exceed six months in the aggregate in any calendar 
year, shall be excluded, and in the case of substitutes in the Postal 
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Service credit shall be given from date of original appointment as a 
substitute. 

In determining the aggregate period of service upon which the 
annuity is to be based, the fractional part of a month, if any, in the 
total service shall be eliminated, 


DISAMILITY RETIREMENT—-MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS REQUIRED 


Src.7. Any employee to whom this act applies who shall have 
- served for a total period of not less than 15 years, and who, before 
becoming eligible for retirement under the conditions defined in the 
preceding sections hereof, becomes totally disabled for useful and 
efficient service in ‘the grade or class of position occupied by the 
employee, by reason of disease or injury not due to vicious habits, 
intemperance, or willful misconduct on the part of the employee, shall 
upon his own application or upon the request or order of the head of 
the department, branch, or independent office concerned, be retired on 
an annuity computed in accordance with the provisions of section 6 
hereof, but no such employee shall be retired om an annuity of less 
than $720 per annum: Provided, That proof of freedom from vicious 
habits, intemperance, or willful misconduct for a period of more than 
five years next prior to becoming so disabled for useful and efficient 
service, shall not be required in any case. No claim shall be allowed 
under the provisions of this section unless the application for retire- 
ment shall have been executed prior to the applicant’s separation from 
the service or within six months thereafter. No employee shall be 
retired under the provisions of this section unless examined by a medi- 
cal oflicer of the United States, or a duly qualified physician or sur- 
geon, or board of physicians or surgeons, designated by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions for that purpose, and found to be disabled in the 
degree and in the manner specified herein. 

Every annuitant retired under the provisions of this section, unless 
the disability for which retired be permanent in character, shall at the 
expiration of one year from the date of such retirement and annually 
thereafter until reaching retirement age as defined in section'2 hereof, 
be examined under the direction of the Commissioner of Pensions by a 
medical officer of the United States, or a duly qualified physician or 
surgoon, or board of physicians or surgeons designated by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions for that purpose, in order to ascertain the nature 
and degree of the annultant's disability, if any. If an annultant shall 
recoyer before reaching retirement age and be restored to an earning 
capacity which would permit him to be appointed to some appropriate 
position falrly comparable in compensation to the position occupied at 
the time of retirement, payment of the annuity shall be continued 
temporarily to afford the annuitant opportunity to seek such available 
position, but not in any case exceeding 90 days from the date of the 
medical examination showing such recovery. Should the annuifant 
fail to appear for examination, as required under this section, payment 
of the annuity shall be suspended until continuance of the disability 
shall have been satisfactorily established. The Commissioner of Pen- 
sions may order or direct at any time such medical or other examina- 
tion. as he shall deem necessary to determine the facts relative to the 
nature and degree of disability of any employee retired on an annuity 
under this section. 

In all cases where the annulty is discontinued under the provisions 
of this section before the annultant has received a sum equal to the 
total amount of bis contributions, with accrued interest, the difference, 
unless he shall become reemployed in a position within the purview of 
this act, shall be pald to the retired employee, as provided in section 
18 hereof, upon application therefor in such form and manner as the 
Cemptroller General muy direct. In case of reemployment in a posi- 
tion within the purview of this act, the amount so refunded shall be 
redeposited as provided in section 13 hereof. 

No person shali be entitled to receive an annuity under the provisions 
of this act and compensation under the provisions of the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,” covering the same period of time; 
but this provision shall not be so construed as to bar the right of any 
claimant to the greater benefit conferred by elther act for any part of 
the same period of time, 

Fees for examinations made under the provisions of this section, by 
physicians or surgeons who are not medical officers of the United States, 
shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Pensions, and such fees, together 
with the employees’ reasonable traveling and other expenses Incurred 
in order to submit to such examinations, shall be paid out of the 
appropriations for the cost of administering this act. 


INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION FROM THE SERVICE 


Src. 8. Should any employee 55 years of age or over to whom this 
act applies, after having served for a total period of not less than 15 
years and before becoming eligible for retirement under the conditions 
defined in section 1 or 2 hereof, become involuntarily separated from 
the service, not by removal for cause on charges of misconduct or 
delinquency, such employee shall be paid as he or she may elect, either 

(a) The amount of the deductions from his baste salary, pay, or 
compensation mide under section 11 of this act and under act of May 
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22, 1920, Including accrued interest thereon computed as prescribed 
in section 13 hereof; or 

(b) An immediate life annuity beginning at the date of separation 
from the service, having a value equal to the present worth of a de- 
ferred annuity, beginning at the age at which the employee would 
otherwise have become cligible for superannuation retirement computed 
as provided in section 5 of this act; or 

(e) A deferred annuity beginning at the age at whieh the employee 
would otherwise haye become eligible for superannuation retirement, 
computed as provided in section 5 of this act. The right to such de- 
ferred annuity shall be evidenced by a proper centificate issued under 
the seal of the Department of the Interior. 

Any employee who has served for a period of not less than 15 years 
and who is 45 years of age or over and less than 55 years, and who 
becomes separated from the service under the conditions set forth in 
this section shall be entitled to a deferred annuity, but such employee 
may, upon reaching the age of 55 years, elect to receive an immediate 
annuity as provided in paragraph (b) of this section. 

Should an annuitant under the provisions of this section be reem- 
ployed in a position included in the provisions of this act, or In any 
other position in the Government service, the annuity shall cease, and 
all rights and benefits under the provisions of tbis section shall 
terminate from and after the date of such employment. 

This section shall include former employees within the provisions of 
the act of May 22, 1920, or said act as amended or as extended by 
Executive orders, who may have been separated from the seryice sub- 
sequent to August 20, 1920, under the conditions defined in this 
section: Provided, That in the case of an employee who has withdrawn 
his deductions from the “ ciyil-service retirement and disability fund,” 
such employee shall be required to return the amount so withdrawn 
with interest compounded on June 80 of each year at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum before he shall be entitled to the benefits of 
this section, 


BENEFITS EXTENDED TO THOSE ALREADY RETIRED 


Src. 9. In the case of those who before the effective date of this 
act shall have been retired on annuity under the provisions of the act 
of May 22, 1920, or said act as amended, or as extended by Executive 
orders, the annuity shall be computed, adjusted, and paid under the 
provisions of this act, but this act shall not be so construed as to 
reduce the annuity of any person retired before its effective date, 
nor shall any Increase in annuity commence before such effective date. 


CREDIT FOR PAST SERVICE 


Sec. 10. Beginning with the effective date of this act, all employees 
who may be brought then or thereafter within the purview of the 
act by legislative enactment, or by appointment, or through classifica- 
tion, or by transfer, or reinstatement, or Executive order, or otherwise, 
shall be required to deposit with the Treasurer of the United States 
to the credit of the “ civil-service retirement and disability fund“ a 
sum equal to 2½ per cent of the employee's basic salary, pay, or com- 
pensation received for services rendered after July 31, 1920, and prior 
to the effective date of this act, and also 4 per cent of the basic 
salary, pay, or compensation for services rendered after the effective 
date of this act, together with interest computed at the rate of 4 
per cent per annum compounded on June 80 of each fiscal year, but 
such interest shall not be included for any period during which the 
employee was separated from the service. Upon making such de- 
posit the employee shall be entitled to credit for the period or periods 
of service involved: Provided, That failure to make such deposit 
shall not deprive the employee of credit for any past service rendered 
prior to Autust 1, 1920, to which he or she would otherwise be entitled, 

DEDUCTIONS AND DONATIONS 


Sec. 11. Beginning on the first day of the second month next 
following the passage of this act there shall be deducted and withheld 
from the basic salary, pay, or compensation of each employee to whom 
this act applies a sum equal to 4 per cent of such employee's basic 
salary, pay, or compensation. The amounts so deducted and with- 
held from the basic salary, pay, or compensation of each employee 
shall, in accordance with such procedure as may be prescribed by the 
Comptroller Gencral of the United States, be deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the “ civil-service retirement 
and disability fund” created by the act of May 22, 1920, and said 
fund is hereby appropriated for the payment of annuities, refunds, 
and allowances as provided in this act. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and empowered - 
in carrying out the provisions of this act to supplement the individual 
contributions of employees with moneys received in the form of dóna- 
tions, gifts, legacies, or bequests, or otherwise, and to receive, deposit, 
and invest for the purposes of this act all moneys which may be 
contributed by private individuals or corporations or organizations 
for the benefit of civil-service employees generally. 

Every employee coming within the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed to consent and agree to the deductions from salary, pay, or 
compensation as provided herein, and payment less such deductions 
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shall be a full and complete discharge and acquittance of all claims and 
demands whatsoeyer for all regular services rendered by such em- 
ployee during the period covered by such payment, except the right 
to the benefits to which he shall be entitled under the provisions of 
this act, notwithstanding the proyisions of sections 167, 168, and 169 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and of any other law, 
rule, or regulation affecting the salary, pay, or compensation of any 
person or persons employed in the civil service to whom this act applies. 


INVESTMENTS AND ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 12. The Secretary of the Treasury shall invest from time to 
time, in interest-bearing securities of the United States or Federal 
farm-loan bonds, such portions of the ‘civil-service retirement and 
disability fund“ as in his judgment may not be immediately required 
for the payment of annuities, refunds, and allowances as herein pro- 
vided, and the income derived from such investments shall constitute 
a part of sald fund for the purpose of paying aunulties and of carry- 
ing out the provisions of section 13 of this act. 

The Comptroller General shall establish and maintain an account 
showing the annual Habilities of the Government under this act, and 
shall keep such other accounts as may be deemed necessary for a 
proper administration of the act, 


RETURN OF AMOUNTS DEDUCTED FROM SALARIES 


Sec, 13. In the case of any employee to whom this act applies who 
shall be transferred to a position not within the purview of the act, 
or who shall become absolutely separated from the service before 
becoming eligible for retirement on annuity, the total amount of de- 
ductions of salary, pay, or compensation heretofore or hereafter made 
with accrned interest computed at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 
compounded on June 30 of each fiscal year, shall, upon application to 
the General Accounting Office, be returned to such employee: Pro- 
vided, That all money so returned to an employee must, upon rein- 
statement, retransfer, or reappointment to a position coming within 
the purview of this act, be redeposited with interest before such 
employee may derlve any benefits under this act, except as provided 
in this section, but interest shall not be required covering any period 
of separation from the service. 

The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, shall establish rules and regulations for crediting and 
reporting deductions and for computing interest hereunder, 

In case an annuitant shall die without having received in annuities 
an amount equal to the total amount of deductions from his salary, 
pay, or compensation, with Interest thereon at 4 per cent per annum 
compounded as herein provided up to the time of his death, an amount 
equal to the excess of the sald accumulated deductions over and above 
the annuity payments made shall be paid in one sum to his legal repre- 
sentatives upon the establishment of a valld claim therefor. 

In case an employee shall die without having attained eligibility for 
retirement or without having established a valid claim for annuity, the 
total amount of deductions with accrued interest thereon as herein 
provided shall be paid to the legal representatives of such employee. 

In case a former employee entitled to return of deductions with nc- 
crued interest thereon as herein provided shall become legally incom- 
petent, the total amount due may be paid to a duly appointed guardian 
or committee of such employee. 

If the amount of accrued annuity, or of accumulated deductions, or 
of refund due a former employee who is legally incompetent, together 
with accrued interest thereon payable under the provisions of this act, 
does not excced $1,000, and if there has been no demand upon the Com- 
missioner of Pensions by a duly appointed executor, administrator, 
guardian, or committee, payment may be made, after the expiration of 
30 days from date of death or of separation from the service, as the 
case may be, to such person or persons as may appear in the Judgment 
of the Commissioner of Pensions to be legally entitled thereto, and 
such payment shall be a bar to recovery by any other person. 


PAYMENT OF ANNUITIES AND FORM OF APPLICATION 


Sec. 14. Annuities granted under the terms of this act shall be due 
and payable in monthly installments on the first business day of the 
month following the month or other period for which the annuity shall 
have accrued, and payment of all annuities, refunds, and allowances 
granted hereunder shall be made by checks drawn and issued by the 
disbursing clerk for the payment of pensions in such form and manner 
and with such safeguards as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior in accordance with the laws, rules, and regulations governing 

. accounting that may be found applicable to such payments. 

Applications for annuity shall be in such form as the Commissioner 
of Pensions may prescribe, and shall be supported by such certificates 
from the heads of departments, branches, or independent offices of the 
Government in which the applicant has been employed as may be nec- 
essary to the determination of the rights of the applicant. Upon 
receipt of satisfactory evidence the Commissioner of Pensions shall 
forthwith adjudicate the claim of the applicant, and if title to annuity 
be established, a proper certificate shall be issued to the annuitant 
under the seal of the Department of the Interior, 
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Annuities granted under this act for retirement under the provisions 
of sections 1 and 2 of this act shall commence from the date of separa- 
tion from the service and shall continue during the life of the an- 
nufitant, Annuities granted under the provisions of section 7 and 8 
hereof shall be subject to the limitations specified in said sections. 

Src. 15, Civil-service employees who have gone from their civil- 
seryice employment to employment In the legisintive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and have returned to a-clvil-service position shall have the 
time of such legislative service includcd in the 15-year period of eligi- 
bility: Provided, That such employee shall contribute to the retirement 
fund upon reentering civil-service employment an amount, including 
Interest, equivalent to that which would haye been paid it such em- 
ployee had continued under civil service. 


DUTIES OF THE CIVIL SERVICR COMMISSION 


Src. 16. The Civil Service Commission shall keep a record of appoint- 
ments, transfers, changes in grade, separations from the service, reln- 
Statements, loss of pay, and such other information concerning indi- 
vidual service as may be deemed essential to a proper determination of 
rights under this act; and shall furnish the Commissioner of Pensions 
such reports therefrom as he shall from time to time request os neces- 
sary to the proper adjustment of any claim for aunulty hereunder; and 
shall prepare and keep all needful tables and records required for cnr- 
rying out the provisions of this act, including data showing the mor- 
tallty experience of the employees in the service and the percentage of 
withdrawals from such service, and any other information that may 
serve as a guide for future valuations and adjustments of the plan for 
the retirement of employees under this act. 


BOARD OF ACTUARIES 


Src. 17. The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, is hereby authorized and directed to select 
three actuaries, one of whom shall be the Government actuary, to ba 
known as the board of actuarles, whose duty it shall be to annually 
report upon the actual operations of this act, with authority to recom- 
mend to the Commissioner of Pensions such changes as in thelr judg- 
ment may be deemed necessary to protect the public interest and main- 
tain the system upon a sound financial basis, and they shall make a 
valuation of the “clyil-service retirement ond disability fund“ at in- 
tervals of five years, or oftener if deemed necessary by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions; they shall also prepare such tables as may be 
required by the Commissioner of Pensions for the purpose of computing 
annuities under this act. The compensation of the members of the 
board of actuaries, exclusive of the Government actuary, shall be fixed 
by the Commissioner of Pensions with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 18. For the purpose of administration, except as otherwise pro- 
vided herein, the Commisstoner of Pensions, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to 
perform, or cause to be performed, any and all acts and to make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary and proper for the purpose 
of carrying the provisions of this act into full force and effect. An 
appeal to the Secretary of the Interior shall lie from the final action 
or order of the Commissioner of Pensions affecting the rights or inter- 
ests of any person or of the United States under this act, the procedure 
on appeal to be as preseribed by the Commissioner of Pensions, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Commissioner of Pensions shall make a detailed comparative 
report annually showing all recelpts and disbursements on account of 
annuities, refunds, and allowances, together with the total number of 
persons recelying annuities and the total amounts paid them, and he 
shall transmit to Congress, through the Secretary of the Interior, the 
reports and recommendations of the board of actuaries. 

The Secretary of the Interlor shall submit annually to the Bureau 
of the Budget estimates of the appropriations necessary to continue this 
act in full force and effect, 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, ETC. 


Src, 19. None of the moneys mentioned In this act shall be assign- 
able, either In law or equity, or be subject to execution, levy, or attach- 
ment, garnishment, or other legal process. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


* Sec. 20. This act shall become effective on the first day of the second 
month next following its passage, and all laws or parts of laws incon» 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed as of said 
effective date, 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is now on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. The 
Chair will state that if there is any amendment to be proposed 
to the amendment in the Senate it should be offered before a 
vote is taken on concurring in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in, 
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The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McKellar Sackett 
Bayard George McMaster Schali 
Bingham Gerry McNar Sheppard 
Borah Gillett Mayfield Shipstead 
Bratton Glass Means Shortridge 
Broussard Gof Metcalf Simmons 
Bruce Gooding Moses Smoot 
Butler Hale Neely Stanficld 
Cameron Harreld Norbeck Steck 
Capper Harris Norris Stephens 
Caraway Harrison 844 Swanson 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Trammell 
Conzens Howell Overman tyson 
Cummins Johnson Pepper Underwood 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Wadsworth 
Dale Jones, Wash. ne Walsh 
Deneen Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Dill Keyes Reed, Mo. Watson 
Edge Kin Reed, Pa. Williams 
Ernst La Follette Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Fess Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 


Norris in the chair). 
a 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Highty-three Senators having answered to their names, 
quorum is present. 

AMENDMENT OF CRIMINAL CODE 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the re- 
quest of the House of Representatives to have returned to 
that body the bill (H. R. 9568) amending section 220, Criminal 
Code of the United States, 

Mr. CUMMINS. This bill has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I ask that it be recalled from the 
Committee on the Judiciary and that it be returned to the 
House of Representatives as requested by that body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be recalled from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and that the request of the House for 
the return of the bill be complied with. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 3 hours and 30 min- 
utes spent in executive session, the doors were reopened. 

INVESTIGATION OF SENATORIAL ELECTIONS 

While the doors were closed, Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
DENEEN, and Mr. Bayarp having asked to be excused from 
service an the special select committee to make investigations 
into the means used to influence the nomination of any person 
as a candidate for membership in the United States Senate, 
the Vice President appointed Mr. Gorr, Mr. FERNALD, and Mr, 
Kine members of the special committee in their stead. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 1039) to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate td the bill (H. R. 9761) to sup- 
plement the naturalization laws by extending certain privileges 
to aliens who served honorably in the military or naval forces 
of the United States during the World War. 

MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGES 

Mr. NORBECK. I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
2607, the migratory bird bill, be laid before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2607) for the 
purpose of more effectively meeting the obligations of the ex- 
isting migratory-bird treaty with Great Britain by the estab- 
lishment of migratory-bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity 
homes for migratory birds, the provision of funds for establish- 
ing such areas, and the furnishing of adequate protection of 
migratory birds, for the establishment of public shooting 
grounds to preserve the American system of free shooting, and 
for other purposes, 
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RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being until 8 o'clock p. m., under the order previously 
entered. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, in accordance with its previous order, took 
a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 


The Senate reassembled at 8 o'ċlock p. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The consideration of the calendar will be resumed 
at Order of Business 788, House bill 8916. 


ADDITIONAL PENSION APPROPRIA-TON 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
report back favorably from the Committee on Appropriations 
without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 257) mak- 
ing an udditional appropriation for the payment of pensions for 
the fiscal year 1926, and, as it is a matter of importance, I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, pending the 
request of the Senator, I wish he would explain what the 
measure is, 

Mr. WARREN. It is a joint resolution providing $10,000,000 
to meet the payment of June pension checks. Half a million 
checks are being sent out, which should reach the various bene- 
ficinries on the 4th of next montli, and it takes about $17,000,000 
to take care of them. There is about $6,000,000 in the Trens- 
ury for the purpose; so that this amount must be almost imme- 
diately available in order to enable the Treasury to pay the 
checks when they are presented. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, of course we will have to 
pass the joint resolution, but it is the most remarkable piece of 
legislation that has ever taken place since I have been here. It 
is astonishing. We had an estimate from the Budget for the 
necessary appropriations for this fiscal year, and we gaye them 
every cent they asked for. They asked for $10,000,000 less than 
they really needed, and we are now called upon to appropriate 
that amount. They come in at this late hour asking for $10,- 
000,000, instead of haying estimated for it last year, when the 
amount of the total appropriations would have shown that 
much larger. They come in at this late hour and ask for 
$10,000,000, which I admit is absolutely necessary to pay the 
checks that have been issued; but why should they bring it 
here at this time instead of estimating for it when we were 
making the regular appropriations last year? 

I say it is a remarkable procedure. It shows that the Budget 
did not do its duty, because it did not estimate for enough 
money to take care of the business of the Government when it 
sent down the estimates last year and when we made the 
appropriations. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to my colleague on the commit- 
tee, first, that the amount appropriated last year was quite a 
good deal less than we had appropriated in some previous 
years, but that we make those appropriations rather early in 
the session, and after they are made there are often other bills 
passed which call for further appropriations. In fact, there 
are on the calendar now three or four large pension bills which 
undoubtedly will pass and will have to be taken care of in the 
long run and the necessary money appropriated. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is to be done by the deficiency bill 
which is coming over here shortly and which will be the largest 
bill of that nature that we have ever had. 

Mr. WARREN. This is a deficiency pension appropriation 
for this particular item. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This is a separate appropriation different 
from the estimate that comes in the deficiency bill. This is 
the amount that we failed to appropriate last year, 

Mr, WARREN. Yes; but what I am getting at is that this 
is a deficiency to pay the appropriation of last year, and it 
comes at this time because of the necessary payment of these 
checks on the 4th of June. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator will agree with me that it is 
an unusual way of doing business. z 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator and I do not differ at all, ex- 
cept that the procedure of the Budget is rather obnoxious to 
him. I think, perhaps, we are to blame in some respects for 
keeping down these amounts. : 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask a 
question of the Senator from North Carolina? Is it the Sena- 
tor’s understanding that if the proper estimate had been mado 
so as to appropriate the amount that reasonably might have 
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been expected to be necessary, this amount of $10,000,000 would 
have appeared in the estimates of last year? 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is no question about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is the result of a process 
of reducing the estimates so as to make them appear to carry 
that much less money that is actually being expended or 
required? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It would seem so, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That there is appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the payment of Army and 
Navy pensions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, as follows: 
For invalids, widows, minor children, and dependent relatives, Army 
nurses, and all other pensioners who are now borne on the rolls, or who 
may hereafter be placed thereon, under the provisions of any and all 
acts of Congress, $10,730,000: Provided, That the appropriation afore- 
said for Navy pensions shall be pald from the income of the Navy pen- 
sion fund, su far as the same shall be sufficient for that purpose: Pro- 
vided further, That the amount expended under each of the above items 
shall be accounted for separately. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

ADDITIONAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Mr, WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7889) to regulate subsist- 
ence expenses of civilian officers and employees while absent 
from their designated posts of duty on official business, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 892) thereon. 

AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT—ARMY BANDS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the other day when we were 
considering the calendar and began at the point where we were 
to have begun to-night, Order of Business 728, the junior 
Senator from Connecticut happened to be in the chair and 
therefore was unable to press the consideration of Order of 
Business No. 780 when we reached that point. I ask unanimous 
consent that we may go back to Order of Business No. 780 at 
this time, x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Connecticut? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2337) to amend the 
act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut tell us what the bill is? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The bill is an amended form of the Army 
band bill. It does two things as amended by the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. It provides that every Army band 
shall constitute a separate organization like a separate com- 
pany instead of being merely a part of the headquarters 
company. It also provides that the band leader, as during the 
war, shall be a commissioned officer instead of merely a 
warrant officer. The rank is limited to first and second lieu- 
tenants. It was found during the war that this added a great 
denl to the efficiency of the band. 

We spend a great deal of money on Army bands, something 
over $2,000,000 a year. Under the present system the band 
leader is merely a warrant officer, and it is impossible for him 
to carry on as effectively as he could do and as he did do 
during the war, if he were a commissioned officer. The in- 
creased expense will not be great, and it is felt that it will 
be of great advantage to the bands in increasing their morale 
and efliciency to make the leaders commissioned officers and 
to make each band a separate organization. 

I should like to say to the Senator, if he will pardon a 
personal reference, that during the trouble with Mexico in 
1916, when the junior Senator from Connecticut was in com- 
mand of the headquarters company of the Tenth Field Artil- 
lery, under the old organization I had the band as part of my 
company. It was an extremely unsatisfactory arrangement 
both for the band and for the company. ‘The band really ought 
to be under the direct orders of the colonel commanding the 
regiment, because it is a part of the means that he uses for 
increasing the morale of his regiment. It ought to be a sepa- 
rate organization. Furthermore, it is thought that it would 
be far better for the band if the leader, instead of being a 
warrant officer, were a commissioned officer. 
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been very much amended by the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs aud merely does those two things. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall not object to the bill. 
The amendments were, to strike out section 1, commencing 
on page 1, line 3, down to and including line 8, on page 2, in 
the following words: 


That section 6 of the national defense act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, is amended by adding to the end thereof the following: 

“In addition, there shall be in The Adjutant Generals Department 
a musicians’ bureau, which shall consist of (1) 1 chief of musicians, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, (2) 1 band commander for each authorized 
‘ne band, and (8) 36 enlisted men for each authorized line band, and 
in addition thereto, 1 commandant, 1 executive, 1 principal of music, 
1 assistant principal of music, and 6 instructors for duty at the Army 
Music School, who shall be selected by the Secretary of War from 
among Army band leaders of the service, upon the recommendation of 
the chief of musicians’ corps.” 


On page 2, line 9, before the word “national,” to strike out 
“Sec. 2. The,” and insert That the“; in line 11, after the 
word “act,” to strike out “as amended by section 1 of this 
act,”; on the same page, after line 17, to strike out from line 
18, on page 2, to line 5, on page 3, in the following words: 


Sec. 6b. The chief of musicians: The chief of musicians shall 
serve for four years and shall have the rank, pay, and allowances of 
colonel while so serving. He shall investigate the qualifications of 
candidates for appointment as band commander, shall have direct super- 
vision over the Army Music School and all the authorized line bands, 
shall make and enforce rules and regulations, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of War, for the conduct of the Army Music School, 
for the uniform administration of the authorized line bands, and for 
the recruiting, transfer, and promotion of the personnel of the musical 
organization of the Army, and shall advise The Adjutant General on all 
matters relating to his bureau. 


On page 3, line 6, before the word “band,” to strike out 
“Sec, 6c.” and insert“ Sec. 6b”; in line 10, before the word 
“lieutenant,” to strike out “ first” and insert “second”; in the 
same line, after the word “lieutenant,” to strike out “5 to 14 
years, captain; 14 to 20 years, major; over 20 years, lieutenant 
colonel” and insert “oyer five years, first lieutenant”; in line 
13, after the word “leaders,” to strike out “enlisted, warrant 
officer, and commissioned ”; on page 4, to strike out line 8 to 
21, inclusive, in the following words: 


Sec. 6d. Enlisted personnel of bands: Each authorized line band 
of the Army shall hereafter consist of enlisted personnel of the follow- 
ing designations, grades, and classes in licu of the designations, grades, 
and classes now prescribed for enlisted personnel in Army bands in 
pursuance of the provisions of section 4b of the act entitled “An act 
for making further and more effectual provision for the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes,“ approved June 3, 1916, as amended: 
One assistant band leader, first grade; 1 first sergeant and 3 first 
musicians, second grade; 8 second musicians, third grade; 8 third 
musicians, fourth grade; and 15 additional enlisted men of such desig- 
nations, grades subordinate to the fourth grade, and classes as the 
Secretary of War shall, by regulation or special order in particular 
cases, prescribe, In time of war the Secretary of War may increase 
the number of the enlisted personnel of any such band to 48, distribut- 
ing such additional personnel among the yarious grades in such propor- 
tion as he deems expedient. 


On page 4, line 22, before the word “The,” to strike out “ See. 
3.” and insert“ Sec. 2.” ; In line 23, after the word “ officers,” to 
strike out “and enlisted men”; in line 24, after the word 
“Army,” to insert “and”; in line 25, after the word “grades,” 
to strike out “and the percentage limitations upon the number 
of enlisted men which may be assigned to the various grades"; 
on page 5, to strike out lines 14 to 24, in the following words: 

Sec. 4. The term “ authorized line band ” as used in this act Includes 
every band connected with the Army or under the supervision of the 
War Department, but the provisions of this act prescribing the number 
of enlisted personnel in such a band and the number of men that may 
be assigned to the respective grades shall not be applicable to the 
United States Army Band or the United States Milltary Academy Band, 
nor shall any officer or enlisted man in either of such bands suffer any 
reduction in pay or allowances as a result of the enactment of this act 
or be paid less than a musician of the same class in the other Army 
bands, 


On page 6, line 1, before the word “This,” to strike ont 
“Sec, 5” and insert “Sec. 3,” and, in line 3, before the word 
“This,” to strike out “Sec. 6” and insert“ Sec. 4,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the national defense act of June 3, 1916, 
as amended, is amended by inserting after section 6 of such act the 
followlng new sections: 
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“Sec. Ga. Army bands: Each authorized line band shall hereafter 
constitute a sepurate organization of the regiment or station to which 
it is assigned, under the command of the band commander, who shall 
be responsible directly to the commanding officer of such regiment or 
station, 

“Sec. 6b. Band commanders: Band commanders shall hereafter be 
commissioned officers and shall have rank, pay, and allowances accord- 
ing to length of active band-leader service in the Army, as follows: 
Less than five years, second licutenant; over five years, first lieutenant. 
All prior service as band leaders to be counted toward computing the 
rank, pay, and allowances present band leaders shall receive on first 
appointment. Appointment as band commanders shall be made, first, 
from band leaders now in the service who are found to be physically 
qualified; second, subject to such examination as the President may 
prescribe, from warrant officers, noncommissioned officers, or other en- 
listel personnel, who bave had at least 10 years’ service in the Army, 
with preference to such appointments to qualified graduates of the 
Army Music School; and, third, from persons particularly qualified 
‘who are not in the Army, the number of such appointments, however, 
not to exceed at any time 10 per cent of the total number of appoint- 
ments.“ 

Src. 2. The limitations now prescribed by law upon the number of 
commissioned officers of the Army, and the number of commissioned 
officers in the various grades are hereby increased to, and only to, the 
extent necessary to give effect to the provisions of this act. The num. 
ber of warrant officers authorized by law shall be decreased by the 
number of warrant officers receiving commissions, in pursuance of the 
provisions of this act, Any band leader now in the service who fails 
to receive a commission by reason of failure to pass the physical exam- 
ination shall be given a warrant as band commander and shall, dur- 
ing his continuance in the service and upon retirement, receive the 
same pay and allowances as he would have received if the provisions 
of this act had not become law. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the first day of the third month 
next following its enactment. 

Src. 4. This act may be cited as the “Army bands act.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Connecticut what is the highest rank that may be attained by 
the highest officer in any band? 

Mr. BINGHAM. According to the bill as requested by the 
people interested it would have been the rank of colonel, but as 
amended by the committee it is only the rank of first lieutenant. 
The only exception is an exception which at present exists. 
There is one band leader in the Army, the head of the Army 
Musie School, who is a captain to-day. This bill only provides 
for new lieutenants. 

Mr. KING. There is no plan to find a parallel or running 
mate for the plan in the Navy to make admirals out of doctors, 
and so on, and to make generals out of musicians? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will say to the Senator there is no such 
idea. It is felt that lieutenant is the very lowest rank which 
should be given to a band leader to enable him to meet on an 
equality the other officers of the regiment and to give the band 
a proper standing in the regiment. 

Mr. KING. Are all of the leaders as well as the members of 
the band subject to military discipline and to all the pains 
and penalties for infractions of the rules and regulations of 
the Army? 


Me. BINGHAM. Absolutely. 
Mr. KING. And they enlist for a certain period? 
Mr. BINGHAM, Certainly. 


Mr. KING. There are no retirement privileges that come to 
those who are in charge of the band until they serve for a cer- 
tain period of time? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No; there is no difference from the status 
of the ordinary officers and enlisted men in the Army, 

Mr. KING. Is there an effort to maintain as many bands in 
peace times as in war times? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not as many. The bands are not up to 
strength at the present time, and I believe there is not the full 
number of bands which is authorized. There was a provision 
in the bill that increased the pay of enlisted men which would 
have greatly increased the expense; and although personally I 
believe that would huve been a good thing in bringing up the 
morale and would enable us to have better musicinns in the 
band, yet it was felt that the increased expense was too great 
for that increase to be considered at the present time. 

Mr. KING. The reason why I made the former inquiry is 
that I have received a number of letters complaining about the 
large number in bands at small posts, where there was a com- 
paratively small number of soldiers, I know nothing personally 
about it. The idea seemed to be that they maintained too large 
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the complaint used to be that there were a number of generals 
and only one private in the regiment, 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator will realize the reason for it 
is that the band is authorized only for a regiment, and under 
the present system, the Army haying a great many posts, far 
more than are necessary, the regiment is frequently scattered 
widely over the country. The band necessarily must be some- 
where, and it frequently is at a post where there are only two 
companies out of the entire regiment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MINERAL LAND IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask unanimous consent to 
present a report from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, and, inasmuch as it relates wholly to New Mexico 
and ought to be passed at the present session of Congress, I 
shall ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the report 
will be received. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. From the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys I report back favorably without amendment 
the bill (S. 4261) relating to patents issued pursuant to de- 
crees of the Court of Private Land Claims, and I submit a 
report (No. 893) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter all gold, silver, or quicksilver de- 
posits, or mines or minerals of the same on lands embraced within any 
land claim confirmed or hereafter confirmed by decree of the Court of 
Private Land Claims, and which did not convey the mineral rights to 
the grantee by the terms of the grant, and to which such grantee has 
not become otherwise entitled in law or in equity, may be leased by 
the Secretary of the Interior to the grantee, or to those claiming 
through or under him, for a period of 20 years, with the preferential 
right in the lessee to renew the same for successive periods of 10 years, 
upon such reasonable terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, unless otherwise provided by law at the time 
of the expiration of such periods. 

Sec. 2. That for the privilege of mining or extracting the gold, 
silver, or quicksilver deposits in the Innd covered by such lease, the 
lessee shall pay to the United States a royalty, which shall not be less 
than 5 per cent nor more than 1214 per cent of the net value of the 
output of the gold, silver, or quicksilver at the mine, due and payable 
at the end of each month succeeding that of the extraction of the 
minerals from the mine. All moneys received from royaltics and rentals 
under the provisions of this act shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States, and disposed of in the same manner as rentals and 
royalties under the provisions of the act of February 25, 1920 (41 
Stat. p. 437). 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
perform any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying this act into 
full force and effect. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, the other day when the 
calendar was called I was engnged at a committee meeting. I 
ask unanimous consent to return to Order of Business 766, 
Senate bill 3692. t 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope we can go on with the 
eall of the calendar. It is hardly fair to Senators to get an 
agreement and then not keep it. We will probably reach that 
number this evening. I ask for the regular order, 

Mr. HARRELD. I wish the Senator would not object, 
because when Senators are unavoidably absent 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I suggest 
to the Senator from Oklahoma that, after the Senate has gone 
through the calendar in pursuance of the agreement, in all 
probability an opportunity will be afforded then to go back 
to other numbers that have been passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is de- 
manded. The clerk will report the next bill on the calendar. 

GRANT OF LAND TO KERN COUNTY, CALIF. 


The bill (H. R. 8916) granting public lands to the county of 
Kern, Calif., for public-park purposes was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. 


Mr. President, I objected to the consid- 


a band in some of the small military posts, which is much like! eration of this bill the other night, purely for the purpose of 
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stating my position in regard to the effort which I am making 
at this time to obtain a donation of land for a park site in my 
State. That objection was not based upon any opposition 
which I really had to this particular measure, I shall be very 
giad, of course, to see this measure pass, and I think it very 
proper that Kern County should be allowed to obtain this prop- 
erty at the nominal price of $1.25 per acre. However, I wish to 
remind Senators that later I am going to ask for a similar 
contribution to my State for a park site. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Commiitee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby granted and conveyed to 
the county of Kern, State of California, for public-park purposes and 
for the use and benefit of sald county, the following-described lands 
in county of Kern, State of California, or so much thereof as said 
county may desire, to wit: 

Those certain drilling sites in naval petroleum reserve No. 
comprising approximately 2 acres each, known and designated as 
drilling sites Nos. 9, 10, 17, and 18, in the town site of Ford, accord- 
ing to the map of the town site of Ford, which comprise the south- 
west quarter, the west half of the southeast quarter, and the south- 
east quarter of the southeast quarter of section 12, township 32 south, 
range 23 east, Mount Diablo meridian, approved on July 31, 1923, by 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

That such conveyance shall be made of said land to said county of 
Kern, State of California, by the Secretary of the Interior, upon the 
payment by said county for said land, or such portion thereof as it 
may sclect, at the rate of $1.25 per acre, and patent issued to said 
county for the suid land selected, to have and to hold for public-park 
purposes; and the grant hereby made shall not include any lands 
which at the date of issuance of patent shall be covered by valid 
existing bona fide right or claim initiated under the laws of the United 
States: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States, its 
grantees or lessees, all oil, coal, and other mineral deposits that may 
be found in the land so granted and all necessary use of the said 
land for prospecting for and extracting the same: Provided further, 
That said county shall not have the right to sell or convey the land 
herein granted, or any part thereof, or to devoto the same to any 
other purpose than as hereinbefore described; and that if said land 
shall not be used for public-park purposes, the same, or such parts 
thereof not so used, shall revert to the United States: Provided fur- 
ther, That the reservations to the Government provided for herein 
shall be stipulated in the patent. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to ask a question in regard 
to the bill which we have just passed. On page 1, beginning 
in line §, the bill provides: 


Those certain drilling sites in naval petroleum reserve No, 


Does the bill propose to convey oil lands? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the oil, coal, and other min- 
eral deposits are expressly reserved. The bill is a House bill, 
which is sponsored by Representative BARBOUR, and relates to 
his district. It has the approval of the Secretary of the Navy 
and of the Secretary of the Interior. 5 

Mr. KING. Is this land supposed to be within an oil reserve? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is within certain drilling sites, but the oil 
is reseryed. The land is to be used for park purposes. The 
oil is reserved and the drilling sites are reserved, two acres 
in four sites, making eight acres in all. 

Mr. KING. The land is within a municipality, is it? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is within a little village which is named 
Ford. 

TRANSFER OF RECORDS OF GENERAL LAND OFFICE TO STATES 

The bill (H. R. 10859) to provide for the transfer of certain 
records of the General Land Office to States, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to state that the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre] has asked 
that this bill be not considered in his absence. I therefore 
request that it be passed over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
without prejudice, 
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JAMES E. VAN HORNE 


The bill (S. 2609) for the relief of James E. Van Horne was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. One moment, Mr. President, 
have an explanation of that bill, 


Is there objection to the pres- 


I should like to 
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Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I can in substance explain the 
bill to the Senator from Utah, The bill merely provides for the 
payment of $507 to Mr. Vun Horne for services as a bailiff in 
the United States court in New Jersey about the year 1896. 
The report of the committee, I regret to say, has not as yet 
been published, through some delay on the part of the printer, 
and therefore it does not accompany the bill. A bill similar to 
this has passed the House of Representatives, and from a por- 
tion of the House report thereon I desire to read: 


Judge Kirkpatrick, of the United States district court— 


This was at or about the time the United States circuit court 
was abolished and its jurisdiction passed over to the United 
States district court— 


issued an order reading as follows: 

“It is on this 14th day of December, 1896, ordered that the crier and 
bailiff of this court be in attendance at the court room of this court 
every morning at 9 o'clock a. m.“ 


Mr. Van Horne presented himself as a bailiff duly appointed 
pursuant to that order, and after discharging the functions and 
duty of a bailiff during such period of time as would be repre- 
sented by the sum of $507 an effort was made to discontinue 
the pay of the crier, but Mr. Van Horne had discharged all the 
duties and functions and had been there daily and had done a 
great many things. The Department of Justice in effect ap- 
proves the bill. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Utah that I regret that a 
full report reflecting the approval of the Department of Justice 
is not here at this time in the report of the Committee on Claims 
on the bill. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from West Virginia knows that 
under the practice the judge has to certify at the end of the 
quarter—and that certification goes to Washington—the services 
rendered by every officer of the court. Now if the bailiff—and 
I assume, of course, the Senator speaks accurately—rendered 
those services, the judge ought to have certified with the report 
which he transmitted, prepared by the clerk, at the end of the 
quarter to the Attorney General’s office to the fact of the 
services, and the amount which was due Mr. Van Horne; and 
in due course it would have been paid. I maryel that it was not 
paid if those services were rendered. If the judge did not 
1 that this man was appointed as bailiff, why did he not 

0 50? 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I think, upon a moment's reflec- 
tion, it must be apparent to my friend the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah that if the procedure which he has outlined had 
been followed this matter would not have been before the Com- 
mittees on Claims of the respective Houses of Congress. It was 
because, as I have stated, subsequent to the issuing of the order 
the practice was discontinued that the judge, no doubt, failed 
to follow the procedure of certification which the Senator from 
Utah has suggested, and which is correct. So this is in the 
nature of an equitable claim addressed to the conscience, so to 
speak, of Congress; but the services were performed and were 
not duly compensated for by the United States marshal, for the 
reasons which I have indicated. 

Mr. KING. One other question, if the Senator will permit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Do the minutes of the court show that sessions 
of the court were held during this period and that this man 
was appointed as bailiff? 

Mr. GOFF. As I recollect, and as I stated when I first took 
the floor, I regret that the committee report has not been re- 
ceived from the printer. It has been delayed for reasons which 
I can not explain. 

I can not answer definitely the question the Senator from 
Utah has just asked. I can not state with accuracy, and, there- 
fore, will not state whether the court was in session during 
all of this time. I think it was not; I think there was a great 
deal of time during which the court was not in session, but 
the court was open, as many of the United States courts are, 
with the judge absent. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the bill go over until the report 
shall be available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCES IN ALASKA 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 9178) to amend section 12 of the act ap- 
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proved June 10, 1922, so as to authorize payment of actual 
expenses for travel under orders in Alaska; which was read as 
follows: 


Ke it enacted, eto., That section 12 of the act approved June 10, 1922 
(42 Stat. p. 631), be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 12. That officers of any of the services mentioned in the title 
of this act, when traveling under competent orders without troops, 
shall receive a mileage allowance at the rate of 8 cents per mile, dis- 
tance to be computed by the shortest usually traveled route, and exist- 
ing laws providing for the issue of transportation requests to officers of 
the Army traveling under competent orders, and for deduction to be 
made from mfleaze accounts when transportation is furnished by the 
United States, are hereby made applicable to all the services mentioned 
in the tide of this act, but in cases when orders are given for travel to 
be performed repeatedly between two or more places in the same vicin- 
ity, as determined by the head of the executive department concerned, 
he may, in his discretion, direct that actual and necessary expenses 
only be allowed. Actual expenses only shall be paid for travel under 
orders in Alaska and outside the limits of the United States in North 
America. Unless otherwise expressly provided by law, no officer of 
the services mentioned in the title of this act shall be allowed or paid 
any sum in excess of expenses actually incurred for subsistence while 
traveling on duty away from his designated post of duty, nor any sum 
for such expenses actually incurred in excess of $7 per day. The heads 
of the executive departments concerned are authorized to prescribe per 
diem rates of allowance, not exceeding $6, in lieu of subsistence to ofi- 
cers traveling on official business and away from their designated posts 
of duty. 

In Hen of the transportation in kind authorized by section 12 of an 
act entitled ‘An act to increase the efficiency of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy. Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast aud Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service,’ approved May 
18, 1920, to be furnished by the United States for dependents, the 
President may authorize the payment in money of amounts equal to 
such commercial transportation costs when such travel shall have been 
completed. Dependent children shall be such as are defined in section 
4 of this act.” 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from New York, who reported the bill, if it covers 
travel allowances for any Government officials except officers 
of the Army and the Navy? According to the manner in which 
it reads, it would seem as if it might include other officials 
than those who belong to the military service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It applies to the military services, in- 
cluding the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service. 

Mr. WARREN. It does not apply to ordinary civil officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, No. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, President, I understand 
that under the present law officers traveling in Alaska have an 
allowance of about $1.50 a day for traveling expenses and 
that, due to the conditions that exist in Alaska, the actual 
expenses which necessarily are incurred in travel are very much 
in excess of the allowance permissible under the law. What 
in all probability will be the amount that will be charged under 
the provisions of this bill as actual or necessary expenses? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not to exceed $7 a day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. There is a limitation of $7 
a day? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Les, sir. It is utterly impossible for 
an Officer to travel in Alaska with dog teams on a mileage basis 
of 8 cents per mile. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And, in addition to the ex- 
pense of procuring teams, the expense of meals and lodging is 
very much greater than it is in many of the States at least. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but such expenses must come out 
of the allowance provided. A similar system is already in 
force in the foreign possessions of the United States, but the 
law did not happen to include Alaska, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am interested in knowing 
what will be the annual increased expenditure on account of 
this cliange. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are three companies of Infantry 
in Alaska with whom there are only 11 oilicers. There are 
something like 175 soldiers of the Signal Corps who are oper- 
ating the radio and telegraph stations of the Government in 
Alaska. I hardly suppose there are more than six or eight 
officers of the Signal Corps there. 

Mr. KOBINSON of Arkansas. 
tively small amount. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very small, indeed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


Then it will be a compara- 
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PEA RIDGE BATTLE FIELD, ARK. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 9636) to provide for the inspection of 
the battle field of Pea Ridge, Ark., which bad been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment 
in section 4, page 2, line 16, after the words “sum of,“ to 
strike out “$3,000” and insert “$1,500,” so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created, to be com- 
posed of the following members, who shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of War: 8 

(1) A commissioned officer of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army; 

(2) A veteran of the Civil War who served honorably in the miH- 
tary forces of the United States; and 

(3) A veteran of the Civil War who served honorably in the mili- 
tary forces of the Confederate States of America. 

Sec. 2. In appointing the members of the commission created by 
section 1 of this act the Secretary of War shall, as far as practicable, 
select persons familiar with the terrain of the battle fleld of Pea 
Ridge, Ark., and the historical events associnted therewith. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the commission, acting under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, to inspect the battle fleld of 
Pea Ridge, Ark, In -rder to ascertain the feasibility of preserving 
and marking for historical and professional military study such field. 
The commission shall submit a report of its findings and an itemized 
statement of its expenses to the Secretary of War not later than 
December 1, 1926. 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,500, or 
such part thereof as may be necessary, in order to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not 
agree to that amendment. The bill provides that there shall 
be an itemized statement of expenses rendered, so that there 
can be nothing expended except what may be absolutely neces- 
sary. The bill passed the House carrying $3,000; that is the 
usual amount appropriated or authorized for purposes of the 
kind contemplated by the bill. So I hope the Senate will re- 
ject the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. [Putting the 
question.] By the sound the noes appear to have it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, has the result been an- 
nounced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, just a word of ex- 
planation about the purpose of this amendment. There have 
been a comparatively large number of similar bills introduced 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. Uuder the 
standard form bills of this kind have carried an appropriation 
of $3,000; but it will be noted that the bill provides for a com- 
mission to be composed, first, of an officer of the Engineer 
Corps of the Army, then a veteran of the Civil War on the 
Union side, and a veteran of the Civil War on the Confederate 
side—three men in all—who are to visit this battle field. The 
engineer officer will take with him all the maps and available 
data from the War Department descriptive of the battle as it 
took place. 

The only expenses which can possibly be incurred are the 
traveling expenses of the two civilian members of the commis- 
sion and the personal expenses of the Engineer Corps officer, 
if indeed he will not be paid under the item “ mileage of the 
Army” in the Army appropriation bill. The members of the 
commission can not remain long upon the ground, It is true 
that we have reported some other bills of a similar nature 
carrying $3,000, but we thought that $1,500 would be ample 
to pay the expenses of two men to visit this battle field, for, 
mind you, their work can not take a long time, because the 
War Department supplies all the maps and sketches of the 
ground. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The bill provides that there shall be an 
itemized statement of expenses rendered, and, therefore, noth- 
ing can be expended unless it shall be absolutely necessary. 
There will be no more expended, if the expenses shall not ex- 
ceed $1,500, under the bill as passed by the House than will 
be expended if the amendment shall be agreed to. It is the 
usual amount allowed. The bill provides for the only survey 
of a battle field in Arkansas. I may add that it is a very re- 
markable field in many respects, and its history is rather 
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interesting. I hope, therefore, that the Senator from New 
York will not insist upon the committee amendment. 

If the amendment shall be adopted it will require that the 
bill go back to the House and be considered in conference. I 
appeal to the Senator to let the committee amendment be re- 
jected and to allow the bill to pass in the form in which it 
passed the House. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have no right to make 
such an agreement. The Military Affairs Committee voted 
unanimously on this matter, and decided, in so far as it had 
the right to decide, to establish the same standard for all bills 
of like character. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] In the opinion of the Chair, the “ayes” have it. 

Mr. CARAWAY., I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, of course the Senators on 
the other side may insist upon cutting down the survey in this 
case. They have passed half a dozen bills of this kind for 
other fields, in other States, without any such amendment, 
without even a suggestion of it. If it appeals to them, let them 
get ull the glory they can out of it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope the Senator does not view the 
action of the committee in that light. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is but one light in which I can view 
the committee's action. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The committee had no thought of dis- 
criminating between one bill and another. This matter came 
to the attention of the committee. I think this is the second or 
third bill of the kind we have had this year. We know that a 
lot more are on the way; and by unanimous vote, after a con- 
siderable discussion, the committee made up its mind that for 
the future it would treat all bills alike and upon this basis. 
No discrimination was intended against Pea Ridge. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from New York will understand, but I should perhaps 
explain to the Senate that I myself being a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee was not present when this bill was 
considered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. As stated by the Senator 
from New York, it has been customary to report these bills, 
and in eyery instance heretofore they haye carried an appro- 
priation of $3,000. ‘That may or may not be adequate. Of 
course, if the committee has embarked upon a new policy and 
proposes to limit the expenditures to the amount of $1,500 
for surveys of battle fields, it may be justified; but there is 
not any occasion for cutting the appropriation for this par- 
ticular suryey. It is rather a remarkable action for the Senate 
to take. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if this is a departure from 
the rule, and this action has not been taken relative to other 
battle fields, I wish it were possible that the same principle 
might apply here that has applied in the past. Of course, I 
am not familiar with what has been done in the past. May I 
ask my colleague whether the action in this matter is differ- 
ent from the action taken heretofore in regard to other battle 
fields? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is; yes. 

Mr. COPELAND, May I ask why it is done in this case? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Because the committee believes that 
$1,500 is plenty. We can not conceive how $3,000 could be 
spent, 

Mr. COPELAND. Have there been bills relating to battle 
fields before where the same feeling prevailed with the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am perfectly willing to state that the 
committee has never given attention to that matter before; but 
upon this occasion, in examining into it and trying to estimate 
as best we could what was actually necessary, the members 
believed that $1,500 would cover the expenses of two men. 

Mr. COPELAND. I appeal to my colleague why not begin 
your reform next time instead of now? If this is going to 
be the rule, do not begin now and suddenly spring upon the 
Senate this spirit of economy, which is commendable, of course, 
and should prevail in the future; but let us not have it pre- 
vail now. Let us let this bill go through and then after this 
let us be good. 

Mr. KING. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 
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On a division, the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


The bill (H. R. 11511) to amend in certain particulars the 
national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other 
purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in what par- 
ticulars does this bill amend the national defense act? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this bill treats three or 
four questions relating solely to the National Guard. The bill is 
the result of an agreement reached by the adjutants general of 
the States, the National Guard Association, the War Depart- 
ment, the House Military Affairs Committee, and the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. It does not involve additional 
expenditures. It straightens out three or four little tangles or 
uncertainties which have arisen in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the status of the National Guard units or 
personnel. 

For example, the comptroller has ruled that a National 
Guard officer attending a training school and falling ill at the 
school, or being so severely injured that he has to go to the 
school hospital, is no longer in attendance at the training 
school, and therefore his pay and allowances must all be cut off. 
That is one of the matters corrected in this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Is the bill presented or ad- 
yocated by the National Guard? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
sideration. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I notice that the bill deals with 
the subject of aviation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. And it creates, as I understand the report and 
the bill, an additional officer. Is that the fact? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Without increasing the total number 
of authorized officers. It authorizes the detailing or the com- 
missioning of a man who will have charge of the care and 
upkeep of the Army airplane property of the United States 
Government in the hands of the National Guard squadrons, 
so that a responsible, skilled man shall take charge of the 
airplanes, take care of them, and keep them in condition fit 
for flying; but that does not operate to increase the number 
of oflicers authorized for the National Guard. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NOHLE-GILBERTSON CO, 


The bill (H. R. 6615) for the relief of Nohle-Gilbertson Co., 
a corporation, of Buford, N. Dak., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PEOPLES INVESTMENT CO. (INC.) 


The bill (S. 3200) to confirm the right, title, and interest of 
the Peoples Investment Co. (Inc.), of the State of Louisiana, 
in certain lands was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with amendments, on page 1, line 9, after 
the word “range,” to strike ont “4” and insert “3"; and on 
page 2, line 11, after the word “acre,” to insert: “ Provided, 
That the purchase money be paid to the register of the 
United States district land oftice in Baton Rouge within 
90 days after the passage of this act: Provided further, That 
if the said lands are not shown to be nonmineral, by the 
Peoples Investment Co., to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, before the purchase authorized by this act is 
consummated, the patent herein directed to be issued shall 
contain a reservation to the United States of all oil and gas 
deposits in the land, together with the right of the United 
States, its permittees or lessees, to enter upon, prospect for. 
mine, and remove such deposits in the manner prescribed by 
law; and in that event the said company shall have a prefer- 
ence right to a permit to prospect said land for oil or gas 
pursuant to section 13 of the act entitled ‘An act to promote 
the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium 
on the public domain,’ approved February 25, 1920, which it 
may exercise by application for such permit within 60 days 
from date of consummation of the purchase authorized by 
this act,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enactzd, etc., That the ~eoples Investment Co. (Inc.), a corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State of Louisiana, be, and it 


I have no objection to its con- 
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is hereby, confirmed in all the right, title, and Interest now held or 
possessed by the United States in and to the following lands, now in its 
occupation, to wit: Lots 3 and 4 and the southwest quarter cf the south- 
west quarter of section 1, township 19 north, range 3 east, Loulsiana 
meridian, Louisiana: Provided, That this act shall only be construed 
to vest in the said Peoples Investment Co. (Inc.) the right, title, and 
interest in said lands now held and possessed by the United States, 
and shall not be construed in any way to impair the bona fide rights, 
interests, or claims acquired by any other person under adverse grants, 
concessions, or purchases made prior to the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2, That a patent be, and the same is hereby, directed to be 
issued to the said Peoples Investment Co, (Inc.) for the lands de- 
scribed in this act upon payment of $1.25 per acre: Provided, That the 
purchase money be paid to the register of the United States district 
land office In Baton Rouge within 90 days after the passage of this act: 
Provided further, That if the said lands are not shown to be non- 
mineral by the Peoples Investment Co., to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, before the purchase authorized by this act is 
consummated, the patent herein directed to be issued shall contain a 
reservation to the United States of all oil and gas deposits. in the 
land, together with the right of the United States, its permittces or 
lessees, to enter upon, prospect for, mine, and remove such deposits 
in the manner prescribed by law; and in that event the sald company 
shall have a preference right to a permit to prospect said land for oil 
or gas pursuant to section 13 of the act entitled “An act to promote 
the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the 
public domain,“ approved February 25, 1920, which it may exercise by 
application for such permit within 60 days from date of consummation 
of the purchase authorized by this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to inquire, for informa- 
tion, how it is that the Federal Government has lands in 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It has no lands there.. This bill is 
merely to correct the description in a title that was errone- 
ous. It was submitted to the Secretary of the Interior, who 
approved this legislation. Moreover, the committee has added 
an amendment which protects the United States Government 
against any discovery of minerals, or anything of that kind, 
which is perfectly acceptable to the parties, as disclosed by the 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior, who admits the fact 
that this bill is merely to correct the description of the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. KING. I had no objection. I was just wondering 
believing, as I did, that all of the Federal lands in Louisiana 
were alienated many, many years ago—why the Government 
was giving a patent now. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Government gave a patent for a 
piece of property 6 miles away from this particular property, 
and therefore there was no title to a certain piece of land, and 
none to this particular piece. : 

Mr. KING. Then there has been no patent heretofore issued 
for this particular piece? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Not for this particular piece, 
scription was erroneous. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ACQUISITION OR USE OF PUBLIC LANDS BY STATES, ETC., FOR 
RECREATIONAL PURPOSES 


The bill (H. R. 10773) to authorize acquisition or use of 
public lands by States, counties, or municipalities for recrea- 
tional purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, 
after the word “ administration,” to insert “but only after a 
petition requesting such withdrawal has been signed and filed 
by the duly constituted authorities of the States or of the 
county or counties within which the lauds are located,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby 
is, authorized, in his discretion, to withhold from all forms of appro- 
priation unreserved nonmineral public lands, which have been classified 
by him as chiefly valuable for recreational purposes and are not desired 
for Federal administration, but only after a petition requesting such 
withdrawal has been signed and filed by the duly constituted authorities 
of the States or of the county or counties within which the lands are 
located, and to accept title on behalf of the United States from any 
States in and to Jands granted by Congress to such State, and in ex- 
change therefor to patent to such State an equal quantity or value of 
surveyed land so withheld and classified, any patent so issued to con- 
tain a reservation to the United States of all mineral deposits in the 
Jand conveyed and of the right to mine and remove same, under règula- 
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tions to be established by the Secretary, and a provision for reversion 
of title to the United States upon a finding by the Secretary of the 
Interior that for a perlod of five consecutive years such land bas not 
been used by the State for park or recreational purposes, or that such 
land or any part thereof is being devoted to other use: Provided, That 
lands so withheld and classified may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, be also held subject to purchase and may be purchased 
by the State or county in which the lands are situated, or by an ad- 
jacent municipality in the same State, at a price to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, through appraisal or otherwise, subject to the 
same reservation of mineral deposits and the same provision for rever- 
sion of title as are prescribed for conveyances to the States In consum- 
mation of exchanges hereby authorized, or be held subject to lease and 
may be leased to such States, counties, or municipalities for recrea- 
tional use at a reasonable annual rental for a period of 20 years, with 
privilege of renewal for a like period. And the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to make all necessary rules and regula- 
tions for the purpose of carrying the provisions of this act into effect. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have had one or two letters 
complaining in regard to this bill, and I should like to ask 
for an explanation. One letter that I received contended that 
a plan was on foot to have lands upon which a valid mineral 
location had been made conveyed to some municipality or to 
some organization for recreational purposes, and they appre- 
hended some contest by the Government growing out of their 
claim. Is this bill for the purpose of interfering with any 
rights on the public domain? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I can assure the Senator from Utah that 
nothing of the kind is contemplated. This bill was proposed 
by Mr. MacNider, of the President's Recreation Conference, 
and it is to do away with the necessity for special acts to 
designate camp sites. The Senate committee saw fit to have 
the bill amended to the effect that such designation should be 
made only on petition of the counties or States involved. The 
bill has the approval of the Interior Department, and also of 
all the different officers. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator just one ques- 
tion. Suppose land is classified as noumineral, and is set 
apart for recreational purposes, and some prospector believes 
that mineral is there and hazards his time and his means and 
does discover minerals. Would he be precluded from locating? 
I ask because this seems to provide that the land may be with- 
held from mineral location. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Dill specifically provides that a 
classification shall be made, and it is only when the lands 
are determined to be of more particular value for recreational 
purposes than for any other purpose that they may be set 
aside; so if the land is more valuable for mineral than for 
recreational purposes it would not come within the purview of 
the act. 

Mr. KING. The Senator comes from the West, and he knows 
that very often the geological surveys are as inaccurate as 
anything can be. We know that many lands have been 
classified as mineral when there was absolutely no mineral 
there except silicon. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to 
the language beginning on line 18, page 2. of the bill: 


subject to the same reseryation of mineral deposits and the same 
provision for reversion of title as are prescribed for conveyances to 
the States in consummation of exchanges hereby authorized 


And so forth, So the mineral rights are reserved. 

Mr. STANFIELD. There can not be any question about that. 

Mr. KING. No; the point I make seems not to have been ap- 
prehended by my friend from Colorado, My point is that land 
may be classified as nonmineral, and, coming within that 
classification, upon petition may be designated for recreational 
purposes. 

Some person may be wise or unwise enough to believe that 
it does contain mineral, and he goes upon the land and at- 
tempts to exploit it, and does find mineral. My fear was that 
this bill would preclude him then from making a mineral loca- 
tion, though he might demonstrate that the land did contain 
mineral. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I would like to call the 
Senator’s attention to line 4, on page 1 of the bill, where the 
power is given to the Secretary of the Interior— 


to withhold from all forms of appropriation unreserved nonmineral 
public lands. 


Mr. KING. I am not complaining about that, but my point 
is that if the Secretary has made a reservation of lands upon 
the theory that they are nonmineral, as is often done, and 
somebody does discover mineral upon those lands, In such a 
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case I think the man discovering the minerals ought to have 
an opportunity to locate the land. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. While I have not made a special study of this 
bill, as I read it I think the right to prospectors to go in and 
make their discoveries on these lands set aside for recreational 
purposes would be exactly the same as a person now possesses 
in regard to park lands and forest lands. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator’s interpretation of the law is 
correct, then, of course, the point I am making would have 
no foundation, I have never seen the bill before, and I åm 
not sure as to that; but I do think that if lands are reserved 
becanse they are alleged to be nonmineral, and minerals are 
subsequently discovered, the person discovering the minerals 
ought to have the right of location. If the Geological Survey 
or the Interior Department were absolutely accurate in their 
determination as to the mineral or nonmineral character of 
lands, then my apprehensions would be groundless. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that mistakes will not be 
made, Often lands are classified as mineral when they are 
nonmineral, and vice versa. All I want is to secure some pro- 
tection, in order that land which may be classified as nonmin- 
eral, and hence set apart for recreational purposes, may not 
foreyer be withdrawn from prospectors, or from any effort to 
discoyer whether they contain minerals or not. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I want to suggest an 
amendment on page 3, line 3, following the word “Effect.” I 
desire to offer as an amendment the following additional 
proviso: 


Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior shall for each 
year make a report to Congress giving in detail a list of lands ex- 
changed under the provisions of this act. 


This bill would grant quite an authority to the Secretary of 
the Interior, authorizing him to reserve these lands at his will, 
and under his discretion, and make exchanges of Government 
lands. I think that Congress, representing the people who own 
these public lands, should baye some information as to what 
is going on. That is the reason why I propose the amendment, 
which requires that for each year the Secretary of the Interior 
shall make a report to Congress showing in detail the lands 
which have been exchanged under the provisions of this act. 

Mr. STANFIELD, I can see no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will report the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

The Curr CLERK. On page 3, line 3, after the word “af- 
fect,” and before the period, insert a colon and the words, 
“ Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
for each year make a report to Congress giving in detail a 
list of lands exchanged under the provisions of this act.” 

Mr. STANFIELD. I have no objection to the amendment; 
and I think it is in keeping with due diligence. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


CAPT. JOSEPH L. RAHM 


The bill (H. R. 7429) for the relief of Joseph L. Rahm, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have an expla- 
nation of that bill. I would like to know whether it is an 
effort to give a retiring status to reserve officers. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I made the report on this bill, 
and I would like to state to the Senator from Utah and to the 
Senate the facts regarding it. 

Captain Rahm was a captain in the Dental Corps of the 
Army. He served in France, and in 1919 he went as a volun- 
teer with the north Russian expedition. He was there sub- 
jected to some very severe treatment, living in a box car. 
where he had his dental office, and sleeping in the box car on 
the North Russian Railway, and he claimed to have been 
severely injured. There is considerable evidence tending to 
show that-he did receive injuries, 

When Captain Rahm came back to the States, after his service 
had expired with the north Russian expedition, and in June, 
1922, Congress passed the act which required the letting out of 
so many officers in order to get rid of the surplus or excess 
officers of the Army. At that time he asked to be retired be- 
cause he was incapacitated to perform seryice as an officer and 
soldier. He demanded that a retiring board be convened, and 
that that retiring board pass upon his ability to longer continue 
in the Army. 
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The Secretary of War did not appoint the retiring board, as 
Captain Rahm requested, but sent him to a base hospital in 
Nevada or Colorado, and after a certain period of observation 
the hospital authorities said that he was physically capacitated 
to perform service in line of duty and refused to convene the 
retiring board. Subsequently, in December, 1922, Captain 
Rahm was honorably discharged with one year's pay, under the 
act of June 30, 1922, not for inefficiency but because he was one 
of those officers who was found to be less efficient than the 
whole number of officers. 

This bill simply authorizes the conyening of a retiring board 
to pass upon Captain Rahm's claim, and if he is found to be 
incapacitated for duty, to specify, as the law provides, the 
cause Of his incapacity, and whether or not that incapacity was 
an incident of his service. 

This case presents peculiar features. It is very closely akin 
to a case recently passed on by the Congress and dealt with 
by the President in his veto; but it is peculiar in this respect: 
Here is an officer of the Army of the United Stutes who 
claimed to be incapacitated. He asked for a retiring board to 
pass upon his claim. He was denied that, but after a period of- 
observation, and then subsequently—nat the end of the same 
year, in fact—he was retired under the act which arbitrarily 
cut down the number of officers in the Army, not because he 
was incapable of performing his duties but because he was less 
efficient than some other officers and therefore fell within that 
number of officers who were let out of the Army. 

The Committee on Military Affairs recommended the pas- 
sage of this bill, which is a House bill. It recommended the 
bill favorably upon this theory, that when this Army officer 
demanded the convening of the retiring board, under the gen- 
eral law, to then pass upon his physical ability to perform 
service as an oflicer in the Army, he was entitled to that, and 
they could not subsequently let him out of the Army because 
he was found to be less eflicient than other officers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I understand the purpose of the officer was to 
retire, and that subsequently he did retire from the Army. 

Mr. GEORGE. He was honorably discharged with one 
year's pny, under the act of June 80, 1922, whereas before 
he was retired, he had asked for a retiring board, standing 
upon the general law, claiming he was incapable to longer 
perform his services as an officer. 

Mr. KING. Then, it was obvious that he did want to re- 
tire, but wanted to retire because of the ruling of a retiring 
board, which he asked be appointed, that he was incapaci- 
tated for further service. 

Mr. GEORGE. The retiring board did not so hold. 

Mr. KING. He asked that. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; he asked it. 

Mr. KING. Suppose his request had been granted, and 
he had been ordered to be retired because of physical dis- 
ability, would he have received retirement pay? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the point. He would have received 
his retirement pay because of his honorable discharge for 
incapacity incident to his service. 

Mr. KING. He was a reserve officer? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; he was in the Regular Army. He served 
in the Army here, he served in France, and after the armistice 
he yolunteered for still further service, and went with the 
North Russian expedition. He performed very arduous serv- 
ice, I will say to the Senator. There was no question but 
that substantial grounds existed upon which this oflicer, who 
went into the service with full knowledge of the general laws 
applicable to the Army, could ask for his retirement by a 
retiring board. The authorities did not see fit to convene a 
retiring board, as he asked, but after a period of observation 
the officials in the hospital to which he was sent said he was 
not incapacitated, and sent him back to active service and 
thereafter he was cut off by the operation of the law of June 
30, 1922. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator if the Army officials 
violated the law in denying this officer the right to appear 
before the retiring board. 

Mr. GEORGE. In my opinion they did. I think he had a 
clear legal right on the day when his actual disability occurred 
to demand that the board be reconvened and that priyi- 
lege the Army failed to give him, They might have been 
justified in doing that. The bill merely gives him the chance 
to go before the retiring board. 

Mr. KING. Does it not go further, and provide, in effect, 
if they find that at the time he ought to have been retired, 
an order shall be entered nune pro tune, so to speak, retiring 
him with all the advantages which would have accrued? 
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Mr. GEORGE. Not nune pro tune, but that an order shall 
be entered retiring him with exactly the advantages he would 
have had if the retiring board had found, when he asked for it, 
that he was incapacitated for active duty. But it is provided 
in the bill that no back retired pay shall be allowed, 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from New York a ques- 
tion? I do not want to take the Senator from Georgia off 
the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. I haye no interest in the bill, but it seems 
to me one of those clear cases where an officer has been denied 
a right which I think is a vested right. 

Mr. KING. If I may haye the attention of the Senator from 
New York, with whom I agree so often in regard to these re- 
tirement cases, I would like to ask if he is familiar with this 
ease, and if it is in harmony with former actions of the com- 
mittee or is violative of the rule established by the committee 
or the War Department? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr, President, this is one of two or 
three very exceptional cases where the Committee on Military 
Affairs has come to the conclusion that there is real ground for 
relief, because the officer's health was ruined before he was 
discharged from the Army under the act of June 30, 1922. 

The Senator will recollect that when we reduced the number 
of regular officers, in 1922, we provided that those who had 
had less than 10 years’ service and were discharged to accom- 
plish the reduction should be discharged with one year’s pay, 
and that those who had had more than 10 years’ service should 
be retired upon a graded system. 

This man had had a little less than 10 years’ service. He had 
had very hard service. His health was cracked. That is per- 
fectly apparent, to us at least. There was a difference of 
opinion among some medical people of the Army about the case, 
with the result that the officer’s request to be ordered before an 
examining board, to ascertain whether his health was ruined 
to the extent that he could not perform active service, was 
denied, His health has been a wreck ever since, and there is 
strong reason to believe that it was due to the service and that 
he was in that condition when he was discharged with one 
year’s pay. I think it is one of two or three cases in the last 
five or six years. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that a great many officers, 
when the Army was reduced in number, were of course let out 
of the service automatically. Would this be a precedent by 
which some of those officers might apply for a reopening of 
their cases to contend that they received disabilities while in 
the service of the Government and that they ought now to be 
retired as Army officers and with retirement privileges? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It could not be accepted as a success- 
ful precedent if the Committee on Military Affairs of the Sen- 
ate continues its present practice. We have turned down about 
10 to 1 of these cases. This, I think, is the second or third of 
the kind in four years. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

VIRGINIA STRICKLAND 

The bill (H. R. 10109) for the relief of Virginia Strickland 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
that the bill go over, and it will be passed over. 


J. W. BRAXTON 


The bill (S. 2521) for the relief of J. W. Braxton was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to J. W. Braxton, of Marianna, 
Fla. out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,302.65. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LILLIE F. EVANS 


The bill (S. 1818) for the relief of Lillie F. Evans, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment in 
line 5, to strike out “$28,197” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $7,500," so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States is hereby directed to pay to Lillie F. Evans, of Atlanta, Ga., 
the sum of $7,500 in payment of her claim growing out of the death 
of her husband, Walter L. Evans, accidentally killed on April 24, 1924, 
by a bullet fired by the United States Army during target practice on 
the Rose Dhu Rifle Range near Savannah, Ga. 
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Mr. KING, Mr. President, in a number of these cases where 
it is alleged that some person in the employ of the Goyern- 
ment committed a tort resulting in the death of some one we 
have allowed $2,500, and the largest amount that I recall has 
been $5,000. I wonder why the sum of $7,500 is fixed in this 
case? In many States the maximum allowance under the com- 
pensation act is $5,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. But this is not the case of an employee. 
This man was a civilian who was killed by the United States 
Army, the Eighth Infantry, while at target practice. 

Mr. KING. No; the Senator does not understand my state- 
ment, We have had a number of cases where it was alleged 
that a tort had been committed by some employee of the Goy- 
ernment or by some soldier. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought the Senator was referring to an 
employee. 

Mr. KING. No; I was referring to the question of damages. 
In ma: y of these cases $2,500 has been allowed, and the most 
that has been allowed in recent years has been $5,000, The 
Senator knows that in many States the compensation act fixes 
$5,000 as the maximum, and that it is payable in installments. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is quite true. Of course, the amount 
of the claim is absolutely within the discretion of the Congress, 
and the amount to be fixed is within the discretion of the Claims 
Committee. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator had better make the amount 
$5,000. It is the maximum we have allowed. 

Mr. GEORGE. In this case the man was only 40 years old 
and left a widow with two little children, 9 and 5 years 
of age. The family is in destitute circumstances. Among 
others the Associated Charities of the city of Atlanta brought 
the case to my attention, The bill will have to go to the Honse, 
of course. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that a number of 
bills have been reported by the same committee during this 
session of Congress and the Inst session, fixing $5,000 as the 
amount to be paid. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I find it difficult to under- 
stand the objection of the Senator from Utah to the bill. The 
soldiers of the Army killed this man, and it does seem to 
me that $7,500 is a pittance to offer to the family thus bereft. 

Mr. KING. There would be no legal liability against the 
Government. It is simply a matter of grace. 

Mr. WALSH. I agree that there is no legal lability, but 
I submit to the Senator that there is a powerful moral obliga- 
tion to make these people whole. 

Mr. KING, I made the suggestion to the Senator, because 
I am afraid we are establishing a bad precedent. 

Mr. WALSH. These people stand upon an entirely different 
footing from the man who is injured in the employ of the 
Government, because, of course, he takes the risks of the 
service, or would have done so in the absence of a statute 
which as a matter of grace gives him compensation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is unthinkable that we 
should give less than $7,500 in this case. I really regret that 
the committee did not report a larger sum in view of the cir- 
cumstances, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CREDITS ACT 


The bill (S. 4191) to amend the agricultural credits act 
of 1923 was announced as next in order. 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. President, unless there is some member 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency present to explain 
the bill, I think it ought not to be passed without attention 
being called to what it is. It is to be observed that it adds 
to the existing statute the words “or on agricultural crops 
being grown for market.” Under the existing law loans cun 
be made to the specified corporations secured at the time of 
discount or purchase for acceptance by warehouse receipts se- 
curing title to nonperishable and readily marketable agricul- 
tural products, or by chattel mortgage on agricultural products. 
The bill proposes to add “or on agricultural crops being grown 
for market.” I do not desire to object to the bill, but it scems 
to me that that is rather a questionable basis. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the bill go over. „ 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from New York objects. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Ohio convinced me 
that I should object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 741) for the relief of Lincoln County, Oreg., 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. This is the matter we heard so much about in 
the MeCamant case? 

Mr. STANFIELD. This is the same case. I hope the Sen- 
ator will withhold his objection. If there is anything he is in 
doubt about, I shall be glad to answer any question. 

Mr. KING. There are a great many things I am in doubt 
about. I think there is no liability at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me a moment? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did the Senator object to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I objected. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I would like to say to the Senator that 
the matter was submitted to me, and I had it quite a long 
while for investigation. These are the facts. The Govern- 
ment, through the Spruce Corporation, took over a large num- 
ber of acres of land in Lincoln County, Oreg., about the close 
of the war. It built upon the lands a railroad, a mill, and 
other valuable improvements. 

Mr. KING. Private lands? 

Mr. CARAWAY. They were private lands and subject to 
taxation. At the close of the war the department sold the 
lands to a private corporation with the provision that title 
should remain in the Spruce Corporation for 10 years, during 
which time the company was to cut off the timber and pay for 
the land. By that arrangement the lands and all the improye- 
ments were exempted from taxation. 

Lincoln County is a county of restricted resources. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary expenses of government, it has impressed 
upon it improvement bonds issued for the purpose of improy- 
ing the harbor. Practically the sole use of the harbor, for 
which the assets, the real estate, of Lincoln County are taxed, 
is the use that this corporation, which pays not a cent of the 
taxes, makes of it. Without question the Government realized 
through the Spruce Corporation more for the lands by reason 
of the fact that they were exempt during all this period of 
10 years, in which time it expected to deplete or nearly deplete 
the timber on the land, Lincoln County has to pay and keep 
up the ordinary expenses of government and in addition pay 
these bonds to improve the harbor, and yet all this property 
is exempt from taxation. 

I reached the conclusion, and the committee accepted it—the 
Senator from Oregon was kind enough to do it—that while 
possibly it would not be equitable to require that the improve- 
ments which the Spruce Corporation, which was really the 
Government, made upon the land should be included in the 
assets to be taxed, because they were improyements that were 
made with public money, at least it was nothing but fair that 
“he real estate, the actual assets upon which rested the burden 
of taxation to support the county and pay these bonds, should 
bear its part and its fair part of the expenses of the county 
government in the payment of the bonds. Therefore the com- 
mittee reached the conclusion that whatever would haye been 
the resources realized from these lands, without any reference 
to the improvements made upon them by the Government and 
not taking them into consideration, but taking the lands in their 
raw state, as when the Government took them, ought to be paid 
to Lincoln County. 

Mr. STANFIELD. There is no question but what the Gov- 
ernment has already received the money. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It has, in the enhanced value which it re- 
ecived for the land. It seems to me it is unthinkable that the 
Government should have made the contract, in the first place, 
taking over the land by right of eminent domain—I will not 
say that, because it purchased the land, but it could have taken 
It that way. It took it off the tax books and kept it off while 
it kept the land and then transferred the title subject to the 
condition that the title should remain in the Government for 
10 years while the timber should be cut off. 

Here in the District of Columbia we annually appropriate 
from the Federal Treasury large sums of money under the 
theory, at least in part, that a good large percentage of the 
value of the lands in the District of Columbia is taken off 
the tax books and therefore the Government ought to make 
some kind’ of a contribution. Here is a county of limited 
resources, a very large part of its lands taken off the tax 
hooks and sold to a private individual, but under such a con- 
tract that they enn not get the land back on the tax books. 
The county government is compelled to keep up the county 
government, and a part of the property is barred from taxa- 
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tion in this way. They had to build a new rond and to pay 
the bonds that were issued for improving a harbor used almost 
exclusively by this company. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator see any analogy hetween the 
ease to which he has just referred and a case of this kind: 
In the West there are mineral lands, Individuals go upon 
those lands and make mineral locations. They may not obtain 
title for many years, 5, 10, or 20 years. So long as the title 
is in the Government the land itself is not taxed, in most 
States, at least—I know that is true in my State—while the 
improvements may be taxed, and yet some of those properties 
are exceedingly valuable. No title passes from the Govern- 
ment. Does the Senator think that the Government of ‘the 
United States ought to pay taxes upon those mineral lands 
which so many people in the West have? They have an 
equitable title, which, of course, ripens into a legal title when 
the patent issues. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The difference is that the title to that land 
never was in private ownership and never was on the tax 
books and the county never had realized anything from it. 
The county had not burdened itself with certain obligations 
with a view of letting that land carry a part of the expense. 
In this case, however, the land was in private ownership. 
The Government took it over and I think made a most un- 
conscionable contract. It transferred this land to private 
ownership in such a way that for 10 years they do not pay a 
cent of taxes. In the meantime, however, they cut and mar- 
keted practically all of the timber, while private individuals 
were compelled to maintain the county government and pay 
the expenses thereof. It is altogether different from the case 
cited by the Senator from Utah. Whenever the Government 
permits an entry on public land, so far as my State is con- 
cerned, we put the lands on the tax books. All land goes on 
the tax books whenever the claimant makes his entry. 

Mr. KING. The Government acquired during the war, as 
the Senator from Arkansas knows, in Georgia, in Maryland, 
and in many other States large areas of land, tens of thou- 
sands and perhaps hundreds of thousands of acres in the 
aggregate. It would seem to me that we might be establish- 
ing rather a dangerous precedent if we should now announce 
that the Goyernment when it acquires from private persons 
and subsequently enters into a contract to sell—and perhaps 
does not receive payment for a long period of years—runs the 
risk of haying to pay the taxes to the State or States in which 
the land is situated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I will venture the assertion 
that never before in the history of this Government did it ever 
make a contract like this. It is a contract most repulsive to all 
sense of Justice, and it entered very largely into the McCamant 
case which was considered by the Senate some time ago. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me to interrupt him, as I understand this case the Government 
sold the land in question at a high price, partly, at least, because 
it would not be subject to taxation for a long period. Under 
the contract entered into, it deprived the treasury of the State 
or of the county of taxes which it should have received. In 
effect, it seems to me, it was a violation of the comity which 
should exist between the Federal Government and the States, 
for when the Government engages in a transaction and by a 
system of legerdemain or an improper contract deprives a State 
of the right of taxation, it is infringing on the rights of such 
State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There has never been a case similar to this 
in the history of the Government. It is enough to shock any- 
body. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, the Government accepted 
notes in payment for this land, and the contract in this case is 
simply a mortgage. The Supreme Court, however, has ruled, 
and perhaps properly so, that it is not technically a mort- 
gage, and therefore the property is exempt from taxation. The 
officer from the War Department who handled this sale came 
to my office and told me that the department was making 
these contracts for the purpose of securing the largest pos- 
sible price and return to the Government, and he said that 
the United States Spruce Production Corporation was going 
to show a profit to the Federal Government of some $20,- 
000,000. However, it is done in this case by defrauding the 
State and by defrauding the county of over a third of the tax- 
able wealth of the county. It is one of the most unconscion- 
nble transactions with which I have ever come in contact so 
far as governmental activity is concerned. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, following what has been 
said by my colleague, I desire to say that the district court 
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of Portland held it was a constitutional sale where title was 
reserved to the Government, and therefore the property was 
not subject to taxation. That is the legal status of this 
contract, 

In a word, Mr. President, I want to add to what the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] has said, that when this prop- 
erty was taken from the tax rolls it was paying one-third 
of the taxes of the county of Lincoln, which had sold bonds 
to a large extent, up to 6 per cent of its aggregate wealth, 
for the purpose of deepening the harbor that led to the markets 
of the world and to the Pacific Ocean. 

I can not conceive that a similar case occurred in the his- 
tory of the World War. The county is practically bankrupt. 
The Government took from the tax rolls this land containing 
the lurgest and finest stand of spruce timber in America. The 
remainder of the property in the county, namely, two-thirds in 
private ownership, was compelled to pay the county’s share 
of the cost of the administration of the State and also all the 
county and local taxation and to pay the bonds that were sold 
to deepen the harbor at Yaquina Bay. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. My recollection is that this contract con- 
tinues in force until 1932, and it may possibly be extended 
beyond that time. If liability is acknowledged by the passage 
of this act, as a matter of course, we shall have to make simi- 
lar provisions for each successive year until—— 

Mr. McNARY. Until the property shall have been returned 
to private ownership. 

Mr. WALSH. Until the property shall haye been returned 
to private ownership. 

Mr. McNARY. Entirely so. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator, does he contend that 
the Government for an indefinite period because it owns the 
lands must pay taxes on the property? 

Mr. MONARY. As stated by the distin uished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Wats], the contract expires in 1932, when 
it is expected that the company now holding this conditional 
contract of sale will acquire fee simple titls and the property 
will thereby become subject to taxation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me inquire of the Senator 
if it is not also expected that they will have skinned all the 
timber off by that time? 

Mr, McNARY. Quite so. 

Mr. WALSH. So thut the property will then be valueless 
for purposes of taxation. 

Mr. McNARY. It will be relatively so, so far as the county 
is concerned. That still further accentuates the injustice done 
this county and shows why the Government is under obliga- 
tion to pay the county for the taxes that the county would have 
received had this land remained in private ownership. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator a further question. I 
apprehend that the property is becoming less valuable because 
of the cutting of the timber? 

Mr. McNARY. Quite so. 

Mr. KING. This bili, as I understand, seeks to fix the same 
standard of valuation as was fixed when the timber was 
there? 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all. It is fixed upon its present tax- 
able value, which is becoming less, and hence the taxes due 
the county from the Government will be less year by year. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regard this as very dangerous, 
very unwise, and very imprudent legislation. I think it will 
be a precedent that will be most unfortunate. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me inquire of the Senator 
if the imprudence was not in the making of the contract? 

Mr. KING. On the part of whom? 

Mr, WALSH. On the part of the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. KING. I om not so sure that there was imprudence on 
the part of the Government; but I was going to say that while 
I shall not object to the consideration of the bill I regard the 
measure as very unwise and as one which is unfair to the 
Government, It simply means that the Government if it makes 
a contract to sell property and that contract extends over a 
number of years may be subjected, if it retains title, to taxa- 
tion, upon the theory that if the Government has a large amount 
of property in a given locality it ought to alienate it at once 
instead of reserving the title. I believe, as I have said, that 
it is very improvident, very unwise legislation, and I shall yote 
against the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 


Mr. President 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I merely want to say that 
I hope this bill shall become a precedent, and that it will 
have the effect of preventing the agents of the Government 
from repeating transactions such as this or making similar 
contracts in the future. 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. BRATTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McoNARY. I yield first to the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Government can protect 
itself very easily by making the purchaser pay annually the 
amount of taxes which would be assessable against the prop- 
erty were it held in private ownership. That is what ought 
to have been done in this particular case. The Government 
should have provided that the private corporation, in addition 
to paying the purchase priee to the Government of the United 
States until the property actually went into private owner- 
ship, should pay the appropriate amount of taxes to the State 
government. If the Government of the United States owns 
other pieces of property and sells them upon similar terms, that 
is what ought to be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 741) for. the relief 
of Lincoln County, Oreg., which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with amendments, in section 1, page 1, 
line 4, after the word“ Oregon,“ to strike out “the sum of 
$188,641.84”; in line 6, after the word “appropriated,” to 
strike out “such sum being the” and insert “a sum of money 
equal to the”; in line 10, after the word “corporation,” to 
insert “exclusive of improvements made thereon by the United 
States, United States Spruce Corporation, or any other agent 
of the United States”; and on page 2, line 6, before the word 
taxes,“ to insert the word “such,” so as to make the section 
read: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pay 
to Lincoln County, Oreg., out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, a sum of money equal to the amount Lincoln 
County would have received as taxes for the years 1919, 1920, 1921, 
and 1922 from the United States Spruce Production Corporation if the 
real and personal property of such corporation, exclusive of improve- 
ments made thereon by the United States, United States Spruce Cor- 
poration, or any other agent of the United States, were taxable as 
property privately owned. The sum shall be in full satisfaction of all 
clainys of Lincoln County against the corporation, or any real or per- 
sonal property thereof, or against the United States in respect of such 
corporation or property for such taxes for such years. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


GRAVES OF THE OATMAN FAMILY IN ARIZONA 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3875) to grant certain lands situated in the 
State of Arizona to the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with an amendment 
on page 1, line 8, after the word “family,” to insert: “, and to 
make whateyer supplemental survey is necessary to secure the 
definite location, identification, and description of the tract to 
be conveyed: Provided, That in the event the supplemental sur- 
vey establishes that the tract upon which are situated the 
graves of the Oatman family is no longer a part of the public 
domain, the Seeretary of the Interior shall take no further 
action in the matter. If it is found by the supplemental sur- 
vey that the tract in question is subject to prior existing rights, 
the patent to be issued hereunder shall recite a reseryation of 
such prior rights,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to issue patent in fee to the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution for 1 acre of land in section 
11, township 5 south, range 9 west, Gila and Salt River base and 
meridian, Arizona, upon which are situated the graves of the Oatman 
family, and to make whatever supplemental survey is necessary to 
secure the definite location, identification, and description of the tract 
to be conyeyed: Provided, That In the event the supplemental survey 
establishes that the tract upon which are situated the graves of the 
Oatman family is no longer a part of the public domain, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall take no further action in the matter. If 
it is found by the supplemental survey that the tract in question is 
subject to prior existing rights, the patent to be issued hereunder 
shall recite a reservation of such prior rights. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, i 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS OF SHAWNEE INDIANS 


The bill (S. 2118) to carry into effect the twelfth article of 
the treaty between the United States and the loyal Shawnee 
and loyal Absentee Shawnee Tribes of Indians proclaimed 
October 14, 1868, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I notice that there is a report 
here showing that this bill is in conflict with the financial 
program of the President. We owe these Indians, apparently, 
something like $400,000, but it is contrary to the financial 
policy of the President to pay the amount. I do not think that 
that is a very good objection to this bill; but it appears that 
the claim was established away back in 1874 and has been the 
subject of repeated consideration by the Congress of the United 
States. I do not think that we ought to consider it to-night. 
I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HARRELD. I hope the Senator will withhold his objec- 
tlon for a moment. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. 

Mr. HARRELD. I should like to make a statement con- 
cerning the bill. This claim involves a considerable sum of 
money, and for that reason it has been passed over from time 
to time and has not become a law. This, however, is one of 
those cases that marks Uncle Sam as the most dishonest 
debtor in the world. Both the committee of the House and 
the Senate have been constrained to insist upon the payment 
of this claim to these Indians. 

It is true the claim is 52 years old. That period of time has 
elapsed since the Goyernment agent first reported it to Con- 
gress and recommended payment. It arose really during the 
Civil War. Before the Civil War there were located in south- 
east Kansas this band of Shawnee Indians and the Senecas 
and the Delawares, with whom in 1854 the Government made a 
treaty in which it agreed to protect them against the depredations 
of citizens of the United States. The Civil War came on. 
They were located where they were the prey of the Quantrell 
band of guerillas and to every other kind of guerilla warfare 
this country has ever known. 

During that time they were a peaceful people. They were 
farmers; but their crops were absolutely taken away from 
them; their cattle were taken away and destroyed and used 
by those who were engaged in this guerilla warfare. The 
Government, after the war was over, recognizing that it was 
under treaty obligations to protect these Indians against such 
depredations, sent two men as a commission to investigate and 
‘determine what particular individuals of these tribes were 
entitled to be recompensed for losses on this account. That 
commission went there and submitted a detailed report, set- 
ting out exactly what persons were entitled to receive compen- 
sution and the amount to which each person was entitled, 
nggregating the sum of $463,000. That was in 1874, and this 
bill has been pending here since. Several times it has been 
reported out by committees of the Senate and of the House, 
but in some way, somehow, it has always been blocked and 
never passed. Secretary of the Interior after Secretary of the 
Interior has reported favorably upon this bill and it has been 
constantly before the Senate and the House ever since that 
time. It is one of those cases, as I haye said, which marks 
Uncle Sam as the most disreputable and dishonest debtor in 
the world. 

It is really a disgrace to this Nation that anything of this 
sort should be allowed. I am not going to insist on it this 
evening, but I do think this bill ought to be passed. 

Mr. KING. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. HARRELD. If there is no objection made, however 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I feel impelled to make the 
objection for the very reason that the Senator states. It is 
52 years since the commission reported that the Government 
owed this money, but the matter has been considered by 
repeated Congresses; and certainly we ought at this time to 
inquire into it with more care than we can give it at this 
session. 

Mr. HARRELD. It never has been up on the floor. It 
was always killed before it got up for consideration. That is 
where the trouble comes. I wish to serve notice that when we 
get on the calendar under Rule VIII, I am going to move to 
take up this bill, 
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CAPITAL PAPER CO. 


The bill (S. 8064) for the relief of the Capital Paper Co. 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, cic, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to refund to the Capital Paper 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., $706.87, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, this amount having been collected jn 
excess on certain wrapping paper imported through the port of 
Indianapolis, Ind., November 12, 1924, the correct rate of duty being 
30 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1309 of the tariff act of 1922 
and the amount collected being 3 cents per pound and 15 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1305 of the said act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4224) to amend Title II of an act approved Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925 (48 Stat. 1053), regulating postal rates, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. I think that is a rather important bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS, Mr. President, this bill could not properly be 
considered under the five-minute rule; but I should like to call 
attention to the fact that while there is no report in the files 
here with the bill itself, Document 109, which has just come 
from the printer, includes the minority as well as the ma- 
jority reports upon this bill; so that those reports are now 
available for the use of the Members. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


REDUCTION OF DISTRICT GARBAGE 


The bill (H. R. 7286) to provide for the acquisition of prop- 
erty in Prince William County, Va., to be used by the District 
of Columbia for the reduction of garbage was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. f 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPENDENCE OF VERMONT AND BATTLE OF 
BENNINGTON 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 176) establishing a commis- 
sion for the participation of the United States in the observ- 
ance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversaries of the inde- 
pendence of Vermont and the Battle of Bennington, and author- 
izing an appropriation to be utilized in connection with such 
observance, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, rend the third time, 
and passed. 

MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


The bill (II. R. 10126) to revise the boundary of the Mount 
Rainier National Park in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Oregon or the Senator from Washington if this bill meets 
the approval of the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
DILL]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washingon in 
the chair). It does. The junior Senator from Washington 
reported it. 

Mr. KING. There was a matter of controversy, the Chair 
will remember, in this connection, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
matter. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. 
in regard to this bill. 
additional lands? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Oh, no; it simply adds to the 
national park. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, 

Mr. NORBECK. 

Mr. PTRAMMELL. 
it a contribution of public lands for the park. 
inquiry I am making. 

Mr. NORBECK. It does not. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Itis just changing boundaries? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; it makes slight changes to conform to 
the natural conditions of the surrounding country. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


That was over another 


Mr. President, I desire to ask a question 
Does it contemplate the donation of any 


It redistricts it? 
And adds a very slight acreage. 

I just wish to know if it carries with 
That is the 
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RETIREMENT OF NAVAL CAPTAINS, COMMANDERS, AND LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDERS 


The bill (S. 4130) to amend that part of the act approved 
August 29, 1916, relative to retirement of captains, commanders, 
and lieutenant commanders of the line of the Navy, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. K 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, do I understand that there was 
objection to the consideration of Senate bill 4130? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] asked that it go over. 

Mr. HALE. Wil the Senator listen to me while I explain 
what the bill is? 2 

Mr. KING. I will. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, in the first place, a bill similar to 
this has passed the House—House bill 11355. That bill is now 
on the calendar as Order of Business 857; and I move that 
that bill be substituted for this one. It is the same bill. That 
will not prevent the Senator’s objecting, if he wishes to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine asks 
that House bill 11355 be substituted for Senate bill 4130. Does 
the Senator desire that Senate bill 4130 be indefinitely post- 
poned? 

Mr. HALE. I do. 

The PRISSIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
Re done, and the House bill will be substituted for the Senate 

II. 

Mr. KING. Now my objection is pending to the consideration 
of the House bill. 

; Mr. HALE. And I will explain to the Senator what the bill 
does. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. There is at the present time before the House 
of Representatives a bill known as the Britten bill, which makes 
some very radical changes in the promotion of line officers in 
the Navy. That bill has been for two weeks before that com- 
mittee, and there is considerable discussion on the bill. It is 
not probable that it will pass at this session of Congress. The 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House has reported the bill 
which we haye under consideration and which takes up one of 
the features of the Britten bill. The feature which it takes up 
is the question of the retirement of lieutenant commanders, 
commanders, and captains of the Navy who have not been 
selected up for promotion. 

Mr. KING. It does not cover reserve officers? 

Mr. HALE. No; it has nothing to do with reserve officers. 
It refers to regular promotions in the line. 

At the present time lieutenant commanders when they have 
reached the age of 45 years, commanders when they have 
reached the age of 50 years, and captains when they have 
reached the age of 56 years, if they have not been selected up 
for promotion, automatically retire and get as retired pay 
2% per cent for each year of commissioned service that they 
have had. This system has worked out a certain amount of 
injustice in the Navy. There is a latitude of about three to 
four years in the age at which a man may enter the service at 
Annapolis. Some men enter at 16 aud some enter up to the 
age of 20. In certain cases those who enter at the age of 20 
do not get far enough in the line of promotion for selection 
before they have to retire on account of age, and it was felt 
by the House committee and by our committee that that is 
not a fair thing. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will yield, that would simply 
mean that there are too many officers ahead of them in the 
line. 

Mr. HALE. No; I do not think that would affect it. 

Mr. KING. That would be the effect of it, because if they 
were competent to remain as officers, it would scem that there 
would be some promotions above captain or commander if 
there were vacancies; and if there are no vacancies above, it 
would be because there are too many oflicers. 

Mr. HALE. There are no yacancies above because men are 
appointed captains and admirals, and live until they have to 
go out at the age of 64 years. That can not be regulated. 
What this bill as it came over from the House does is to take 
away retirement at 45, 50, and 56 years of age, and provide 
instend that these officers shall retire when they have had 
21, 28, and 35 years of commissioned service. It will take 
care of some of these older men who have come up, but have 
had no chance for promotion; but at the same time it will 
work a hardship on others who have expected to stay in the 
Navy until they reached the age of 45, 50, and 56 years in 
their respective grades. 

Our Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate therefore have 
put in the words in line 5 of page 2 of the bill, “attainment of 
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such age and the,” and then, in line 7, have stricken out the 
words “ without regard to age under the conditions specified in 
said act.” The effect of the committee amendment is to allow 
all ofticers of the rank of lieutenant commander, commander, 
and captain, who under the present law would be eligible for 
promotion up to the ages of 45, 50, and 56 years, respectively, 
to remain in the service, as they now have the right to do, 
until they shall have reached such ages. 

In other words, the amended bill will allow all such officers 
to remain in the service as permitted under the present law 
and in addition where their commissioned service has not 
reached 21, 28, and 35 years, to continue in the Navy until 
such period of service shall have been reached. It will affect a 
very few officers cither way, but the committee have felt that 
this solved the matter in a fair way. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, with the increase in the number 
of naval officers, if we do have an increase—and there is some 
talk of increasing the number of appointees for Annapolis each 
year—it would mean, if this bill relates only to the present, that 
we would have the same problems in the future, with increas- 
ing difficulties, because of the increased number of officers. 

Mr. HALE. It is claimed that if we put a time-in-grade in- 
stead of an age-in-grade limitation, more men will be taken 
care of fairly under it. 

Mr. KING. Then it is really to permit naval officers to re- 
main in office when under the present law they would be 
retired? 

Mr. HALE. It does not increase the expense to the Gov- 
ernment in any way. It simply means that these officers stay 
in, and others do not take their places until they retire or are 
promoted; so it makes no difference in the pay. 

Mr. KING. It permits them to remain longer and reach 
a higher station where they can retire with greater pay. 

Mr. HALE. Yes. These men have not had a fair chance to 
come up for promotion, While all others who have not reached 
the age limit after they have been four years in a grade 
and have had two years’ sea service are eligible for promo- 
tion under the present law, in case of a man who is far down 
the line, he will not be reached, because the authorities do 
not like to puss over other officers to come to him. That 
means that he gets no chance for promotion. 

I may say that this bill is not permanent legislation. It 
provides that it shall take effect only until March 5, 1929, by 
which time it is assumed that the law will be definitely fixed. 

Mr. BROUSSARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if the effect of this bill is not to increase the length 
of time that a captain will remain in the service? 

Mr. HALE, I think it will work on an average an increase 
of about one year that an officer remains in the seryice as a 
captain. p 

Mr. HOWELL. Under present conditions, considering the 
age at which a person enters the Naval Academy and gradu- 
ates, it would increase the service of a captain three years? 

Mr. HALE. I think one year. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, under this bill a captain 
could remain in the service until he is 59 years of age. 

Mr. HALE. That is true in individual cases. I was speak- 
ing of the average, which would be one year more for a 
captain. 

Mr. HOWELL. As I understand, the purpose of certain 
legislation heretofore has been to decrease the period of sery- 
ice, so that a man could reach captaincy at a reasonable age. 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is not to the advantage of the Navy for 
men to serve beyond a certain age as captains, because cap- 
tains in the service should be young, active men; and as I 
interpret this bill it means that in special cases a man could 
be 59 years of age and still be a captain and in the service. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think it would make any difference in 
the time at which he would reach his captaincy. Its effect 
would be that he would stay in longer as a captain before he 
goes up to the rank of admiral. 

Mr. HOWELL. And, of course, it would prevent promotion, 
because the quota of captains would be filled. 

Mr. HALE. To a certain extent that is true. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, it is my purpose to speak 
on some features of this bill that bhaye not been covered. There 
is an injustice which this bill is intended to remedy. 

Some years back the age of entrance to the Naval Academy 
was raised, although it did not affect the partienlar class which 
is involyed in this measure. The minimum age and the maxi- 
mum age for entering the academy are included between the 
ages of 16 and 20. There are men reaching their fifty-sixth 
year this year who must be retired under the existing Jaw. 
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They are not permitted to compete with their classmates who 
way remain, because they will be forced to retire at the end of 
this year. The other members of the class may not have 
reached their fifty-sixth year, and they will remain in the 
seryice and have a chance to be selected next year for promo- 
tion. 

The men to whom I refer are forced to retire. There are 
four vacancies, and possibly 30 men from whom to select. Some 
of those men who are down, say, as far as No. 20 on the list 
have no chance of being selected, and they happen to be the 
oldest members of that class. 

It is proposed by the Navy Department, as stated by the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and there is 
a bill pending in the House presented by Mr. BRITTEN, recom- 
mended by the Navy Department, to change this method of 
retirement and base retirement upon actual service since a man 
obtained his commission. 

This merely covers one set of men affected by the retire- 
ment proyision, and it is proposed to enact this, to be the law 
until such time as Congress may act upon the Britfen bill, 
and not permit these men to be forced ont without ever having 
had a chance to be passed upon by the board for promotion. 
2S KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If the Britten bill will care for these men, would 
it come too late to give them the relief which this bill contem- 
plates they shall have? 

Mr. BROUSSARD, There is no chance of passing that bill 
now, and these men will be retired before we meet again. 

Mr. KING. How many ure there? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. There are six men of this class who will 
have to be retired before Congress meets again. 

Mr. KING. ‘Then this special legislation is for the benefit of 
those six only? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is not only for the benefit of these 
only, but it is for the purpose of permitting these men to com- 
pete with others and receive what their 35 years of service 
entitle them to haye—consideration at the hands of the promo- 
tion board. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. The trouble that has arisen was occasioned 
in this way: Under the act of 1916, at which time I was chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, captains and other 
officers were retired on account of age. Men went to the 
academy and graduated at differene ages. The purpose of this 
is to base eligibility for promotion 

Mr. KING. On years of service? 

Mr. SWANSON. Upon years of service; and the Senator can 
see the justice of it. A man graduates from the Nay al Acad- 
emy at 24 years of age and another graduates at 25 years of 
age in the same class. The one who is 24 years of age might 
be i better officer, but he is retired, not on account of length 
of service but on account of his age. That developed an in- 
equality which was not apprehended at the time the bill passed 
in 1916 was enacted, and it seems to me that we should pass 
this as an act of justice. 

Mr. KING. Is that all this bill would accomplish? 

Mr. SWANSON. That is all it would accomplish. 

Mr. KING. If it is aimed only at taking care of that appar- 
ent injustice, I have no objection. 


Mr. SWANSON. That injustice, which deyeloped among 
classmates. 
Mr. KING. The Senator knows that under the guise of 


retirement many bills have been slipped through which we 
have been called upon to regret. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is one along the line the Senator 
favors; it prevents retirement. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. This prevents retirement. I have in 
mind a man from my own State who graduated second in his 
class. He has had a brilliant record in the Navy. He is now 
to be forced to be retired just before he is to be considered for 
promotion. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw my objection to tbis bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let me ask the Senator from Maine a 
question. The amendments recommended by the committee 
have been adopted, have they? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments have not 
been acted on as yet, because the bill has not been taken up 
for consideration. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 5, after the word “the” to insert the 
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words “attainment of such age and the“; on page 2, line T, 
after the word “retired” to strike out the words “without 
regard to age under the conditions specified in said act,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cic., That until March 5, 1929, the provisions con- 
tained In the act approved August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 579), 
which provide for the retirement of captains, commanders, and licu- 
tenant commanders of the line of the Navy who are more than 56. 
50, and 45 years of age, respectively, and who have become ineligible 
for promotion on account of such age, be, and the same nre hereby, 
modified to the extent that captains, commanders, and lieutenant com- 
manders shall not become ineligible for promotion and shall not be 
retired until they have completed 35, 28, and 21 years, respectively, 
of commissioned service in the Navy, and upon the attainment of 
such age and the completion of such service, if not recommended for 
promotion, they shall be retired: Provided, That the commissioned 
service of Naval Academy graduates, for the purpose of this act only, 
shall be computed from June 30 of the calendar year in which the 
class with which they graduated completed its academic course, or, if 
its academic course was more or less than four years, from June 30 of 
the calendar year in which it would have completed an academie course 
of four years. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment whieh 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK., Add a new proviso, as follows: 

Provided further, That no captains, commanders, or Heutenant com- 
mnanders shall be retired under the provisions of this act until they 
shall have reached the age of 56, 50, or 45 years, respectively. 


Mr. HALE, I think that is not necessary. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then it will not do any harm. I rather think 
it is necessary. The purpose of it is the same as that indi- 
cated by the Senator as the object of the bill, and I think I 
know of cases which would be reached by this amendment that 
would not be reached by the Senator's bill. I trust he will not 
object to the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Does not the Senator think that the amend- 
ment added by the committee has exactly that effect? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have not had an opportunity fully to ex- 
amine that amendment. From the reading of it, I judge not. 
Tf it has, the Senator can strike this out in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ohio 
indicate at what point in the bill this amendment will come? 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not have a copy of the bill before me. 
I think it will come after another proviso at the end of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. ' 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2. line 15, after the word 
“years” and before the period, add a colon and the following 
proyiso: 

Provided further, That no captains, commanders, or lieutenant com- 
manders shall be retired under the provisions of this act until they 
shall have reached the age of 56, 50, or 45 years, respectively. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
ADDITIONAL BUILDINGS AT NAVAL HOSPITALS 


The bill (H. R. 10782) to authorize the construction of neces- 
sary additional buildings at certain naval hospitals, and for 
other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ARTHUR F. SWANSON 


The bill (H. R. 1465) for the relief of Arthur F. Swanson, 
and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. W. H. REMINE 


The bill (H. R. 2635) for the relief of Mrs. W. H. ReMine 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have an explana- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will read 
the first page of the report, he will see the facts set forth 
very clearly. 
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A lieutenant in the Army died in San Francisco, and his 
effects were shipped back home, in accordance with law. The 
ship on which they were being transported had a collision 
and was seyerely damaged, water entering the hold where the 
officer's effects were, caused such damage to them that they 
were a total loss. 

If the lieutenant had been living, the Government would 
have paid for these goods. He being dead, the department 
could not pay for them, and they reported that they could see 
no reason why his widow should not be paid, as he had died. 
They recommended that the Government pay for the property 
that had been destroyed, 

Mr. KING. Is it the rule of the War Department and the 
Navy Department to permit officers to transport as much 
household effects and personal property as they please, and 
that the Government shall be responsible? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; there is a limit to the amount they 
ship, and this man shipped only what he was entitled to ship 
under the law. If he had been liying when the loss occurred, 
the department would have paid him for the loss. This is 
what the department reported: 


There is no appropriation available for the payment of a claim of 
this character and no statutory authorization for settlement of the 
same, 

This claim is of such a character that, if the property shipped had 
been lost under the same elreumstances prior to the death of Lieu- 
tenant ReMine, he would have been reimbursed through proper ad- 
ministrative action. Your committee has examined the inventory of the 
articles destroyed and found the amount named in the bill to have 
been the value of the lost and damaged property, and therefore 
recommends favorable consideration of the claim, 


The Secretary makes a recommendation for this payment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON OUTDOOR RECREATION 


The next business on the calendar was Senate Resolution 
221, reported by Mr. Fuss on the 12th instant from the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

The resolution was read and agreed to as follows: 


Resolved, That the proceedings of the Second National Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation, held in the auditorlum of the United States 
Chamber of Cominerce in Washington, D. C., on January 20 and 21, 
1926, be printed as a Senate document. 


MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


The bill (S. 8428) to revise the boundary of Mount Rainier 
National Park in the State of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that 
a bill with a similar title has already been passed. 

Mr. DILL. This bill should be indefinitely postponed. 
similar to the bill that was passed a while ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, is not this the bill that was the 
subject of some comment by me when the calendar was last 
called? I ask the occupant of the chair if that is not the case. 

Mr. DILL. Order of Business No. 813 was a bill similar to 
this one, which the House passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the bill to which the 
Senator from Montana had an amendment he desired to offer. 
The Chair had overlooked that. 

Mr. DILL, I wish the Senator would then have us recur 
to Order of Business 813 and amend that, if he feels that the 
umendment must be made. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent that we recur to 
Order of Business 813, and that the vote by which House bill 
10126 was passed be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to a recon- 
sideration of the vote by which House bill 10126 was passed? 
The Chair hears none, and the yote is reconsidered. 

Mr. WALSH. I tendered the amendment. Perhaps the Pre- 
siding Officer has it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has not the amend- 
ment before him now. 

Mr. DILL. The purpose of this bill is simply to straighten 
the boundaries of the park. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that. I call attention to the 
fact that under the original act creating the Mount Rainier 
Park the Northern Pacific had the right to surrender lands 
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within the park and select lands in Meu thereof, and the 
amendment provides that no such right shall exist with 
reference to the lands within the extended boundaries. 

Mr. DILL. I think there is a very small amount of prop- 
erty involved, but I have no objection to the amendment. 
The only thing I was concerned about was the provision for 
the leaving out of a certain part that was in the bill as sent 
to us by the department. : 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I observe that the added 
areas are rather inconsequential in amount, and I do not 
imagine the provision will be applicable to any great extent. 

Mr. DILL. I do not think so, 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the bill be passed. 

ane PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

The bill was passed. 

PORTLAND IRON WORKS 


The bill (S. 1919) for the relief of the Portland Iron Works 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to know whether the War Depart- 
ment—I think it was the War Department that was involved 
has recommended this bill. I have no report here, and I can 
not learn the facts. If no one can explain it, I ask that it be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill wiil be passed over. 

0. H. LIPPS 


The bill (II. R. 815) for the relief of O. H. Lipps was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES B. BECK 


The bill (H. R. 6003) for the relief of Charles B. Beck was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


The bill (S. 2587) to amend the trading with the enemy act 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, this bill is ap- 
parently a measure of considerable importance, and I think the 
Senate should have an explanation of it. 

Mr. GILLETT, Mr. President, I think in a couple of minutes 
I can satisfy the Senator that it is not as important as it 
seems, It does not, as one would think from its title, affect in 
any way the transfer of property to Germans. 

The measure simply relates to a case where the United States 
took property from an American citizen wrongfully, as it 
often did under the excitement of war, suspecting that it be- 
longed to the enemy, and held it, but afterwards, finding that 
it was mistaken, turned it back. If it was a business which the 
Government took over and ran, when it turned the business 
back it turned back not only the business, but the profits which 
had been made while the Government was running it. 

When it took money which belonged to American citizens 
that money was put into a lump sum in the Treasury, and 
when the Government found that it did not belong to an 
enemy, but should be returned to a citizen, it returned the 
money, but did not return the interest which had been earned 
on it, because all that money was invested in Government 
bonds. 

All that the bill provides is that in cases where the Govern- 
ment took money which belonged to American citizens and 
afterwards found that it was a mistake, where it took the 
money thinking it belonged to an enemy but found it was mis- 
taken and that it really belonged to an American citizen, and 
then returned the money back to the citizen, then if there was 
interest which the Government had earned upon that money 
the interest should be paid over to the man who owned the 
money, 

The Government can not tell exactly how much interest was 
earned, because the Government did not in the ease of money 
keep a Special account with each citizen as it did when it took 
over a business, but it put all the money into a lump sum and 
inyested it in Government bonds. Of course, it has earned 
4% per cent, and in some instances a little more, although 
some of the money was kept on hand as a working balance. It 
is impossible for the Government to tell just how much money 
had been earned on any particular amount the Government took 
over. 

Therefore the bill provides that the Government shall pay 
4 per cent, which is considered by both the Government and 
the claimants as a fair compromise and a good estimate of 
what the money really earned. That is all the bill provides, 
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It is simply to pay to American citizens, whose property was 
wrongfully taken, the interest that the Government earned 
upon the money while in its possession. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. On that statement of the 
case the bill is manifestly just and proper. 

Mr. GILLETT. There is an amendment which I will offer. 
There is a little language in the bill that ought not to be 
there, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will first state the 
amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary. - 

The Cn Crerk. On page 2, strike out lines 3 to 25, in- 
clusive, and, on page 3, strike out lines 1 to 11, inclusive, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(b) The Allen Property Custodian is authorized and directed to pay, 
upon “application therefor prior to the expiration of two years from 
the approval of this amendatory act, to any citizen of the United 
States whose money or other property was conveyed, transferred, 
assigned, delivered, or paid to the Alien Property Custodian, or seized 
by him, or to any person, partnership, corporation, or association whose 
money or other property was thus conveyed, transferred, assigned prior 
to the enactment of the act of March 4, 1923, interest upon the anrount 
of such money (ineluding the proceeds of any such property converted 
into money), deposited in the Treasury of the United States under 
section 12, at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, from the date on 
which such money or proceeds were so deposited until March 4, 1923, 
or until the date on which such money or proceeds were returned, 
whichever date is earlier, with interest upon stich interest, computed 
at the sanie rate from March 4, 1923, to date of payment, notwith- 
standing any receipt or release given by such citizen, or other person, 
partnership, corporation, or association, Such payment shall be made 
out of any earnings accruing prior to March 4, 1923, upon moncy 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States and invested in bonds 
or certificates of indebtedness of the United States, under section 12, 
and out of the interest accruing subsequent to March 4, 1923, upon 
such earnings. As used in this subsection the term “citizen of the 
United States“ includes an association or corporation created or organ- 
ized in the United States, or under the laws of the United States or of 
any State or Territory, but excluding any such association or corpora- 
tion, more than 50 per cent of the interests or voting power in which 
was on April 6, 1917, or on the date of approval of this amendatory 
act, vested (directly or indirectly) in citizens of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, or Austro-Hungary. 

Mr. GILLETT. Now, I offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 8, beginning in line 17, strike 
out the words “or to any person, partnership, corporation, or 
association whose money or other property was thus conveyed, 
transferred, assigned, prior to the enactment of the act of 
March 4, 1923.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts a question. Is the Senator quite accu- 
rate in stating that the property when it was seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian was owned by Americans? Is it not 
the fact that a considerable part of it, or at least some of it, 
was owned by Germans or Austrians because of marriage, but 
that by the Cable Act, which restored citizenship or permitted 
the restoration of citizenship to American nationals who had 
married foreigners—— 

Mr. GILLETT. No; those cases are not covered by the bill. 
The bill simply applies to American citizens. 

Mr. KING. Those who held citizenship at the time the prop- 
erty was seized? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. We had in one of the bills which was 
considered by the subcommittee a proposition of that sort, but 
those cases are not covered by this bill. 

Mr. KING. In order that there may be no misunderstanding, 
this bill relates only to the property of American nationals who 
were American citizens at the time the property was seized 
and whose citizenship has been that of American nationals ever 
since? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am glad the Senate has 
decided to take some action in this matter. I hope that this is 
the beginning of congressional action secking to adjust the mat- 
ter of the property in the hands of the Alien Property Custo- 
dian and the Mixed Claims Commission. There is a demand 
everywhere in the country that there shall be an adjustment and 
closure of this matter which has been so long under discussion. 
I hope that Congress will not adjourn until some definite action 
is taken relative to other alien properties, 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, can the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts inform the Senate what is the estimated aggregate 
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amount of interest that the Government will have to pay if 
the bill should become a law? 

Mr. GILLETT. There is about $2,500,000 that the Govern- 
ment bas earned on such property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, while I approved of the bill in 
the subcommittee, I would like to ask the Senator if the Treas- 
ury Department and the Department of State and the Alicn 
Property Custodian approve of the payment of 4 per cent in- 
terest? It does seem to me, in view of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has incurred considerable expense in holding the 
property and in collecting the interest and has had to pay all 
of the overhead that a smaller rate of interest ought to be 
sufficient. 

Mr. GILLETT. The Treasury Department and the Alien 
Property Custodian beth approved the rate of interest. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (H. R. 9966) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy. and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are three or four measures, 
which are contained in perhaps six or seven hundred pages, 
including the reports perhaps more than that, involving the 
matter of pensions. I shall join with the chairman of the com- 
mittee in asking the Republican steering committee to take 
up all these bills next week and consider them at the same 
time. In view of the fact that I have a number of amendments 
to offer to each of the bills, which would take some little time 
to consider, I suggest that they be passed over to be taken up 
together next week. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
will be agreeable to the consideration of the bills? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I should like to say to him that they have 
already been given a place for consideration on the legislative 
program. 

Mr. KING. I shall interpose no objection. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, before that order to let the 
hill go over is agreed to, I wish to inquire if acquiescence in 
the suggestion of the Senator from Utah will expedite action 
on the coal bill of my friend the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CopeLanp]? If it is going to do that, I think I shall object 
to the bill going over, because there are a number of us who 
are opposed to the coal legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over on the 
objection of the Senator from Utah. 


TONGUE RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION FUNDS 


The bill (S. 3884) authorizing expenditure of tribal funds 
of the Indians of the Tongue River Indian Reservation, Mont., 
for expenses of delegates to Washington was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Bç it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
nuthorized to expend not to exceed $1,000 of the tribal funds of the 
Indians of the Tongue River Indian Reservation, Mont., for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of delegates from said reservation in coming to 
Washington on official business of the tribe, when authorized by the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Commissioner of Indlan Affairs. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TONGUE RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION (MONT.) LANDS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the bill which was just passed 
is a counterpart of Calendar No. 654, the bill (H. R. 9558) to 
provide for allotting in severalty agricultural lands within the 
Tongue River or Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation in 
Montana, and for other purposes. I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to recur to that order of business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs with an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and in licu thereof to insert: 


1926 


That the Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation heretofore set apart 
by Executive order dated the 19th day of March, 1900, for the perma- 
nent use and occupation of the Northern Cheyenne Indians, in Montana, 
be, and the same is hereby, declared to be the property of sald Indians, 
subject to such control and management of said property as the 
Congress of the United States may direct. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to cause to be prepared a complete roll containing the 
names of all said Northern Cheyenne Indians, for whom said reservation 
was set apart as aforesaid, and their heirs, which roll, when approved 
by him, shail be the basis for allotting the land on said reservation, as 
herein provided. The Secretary of the Interior shall also cause to be 
prepared, in such manner as he may deem advisable, a list of the lands 
of said Indian reservation and to classify the same as agricultural, 
grazing, and land chiefly valuable for the timber thereon, As soon as 
practicable after the approval of said tribal roll and after the approval 
of snid list of lands classified as above provided the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to allot in severalty to the duly enrolled 
Indians in areas not exceeding 160 acres to any individual from the 
lands appearing on said approved list: Provided, That in allotting said 
lands cach Indian shall be allotted a proportion of the agricultural, 
grazing, and timber lands, respectively: And provided further, That any 
Indians desiring to secure contiguous territory for his allotment may 
be allotted grazing land in lieu of his or her proportion of agricultural 
land, and trust patents shall be issued therefor of the form and legal 
effect authorized by the act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. p. 388), as 
amended, 

Sec. 3. That the timber, coal, or other minerals, Including oll, gas, 
and other natural deposits, on said reservation are hereby reserved for 
the benefit of the tribe: Provided, That at the expiration of 50 years 
from the date of the approval of this act the coal or other minerals, 
including oll, gas, and other natural deposits, of said allotments shall 
become the property of the respective allottees or their heirs: Provided 
further, That the unallotted lands of said tribe of Indians sball be held 
in common, subject to the control and management thereof as Congress 
may deem expedient for the benefit of said Indians. 

Sue. 4. That before any allotment shall be made as herein author- 
ized there shall be reserved on said reservation sufficient land for 
schools, agency, cemetery, town site, recreation, and missionary pur- 
poses: Provided, That no such reservation shall exceed 5 acres for 
public schools, 640 acres for agency, 160 acres for recreation pur- 
poses, 5 acres for cemetery purposes, 2 acres for missionary pur- 
poses, and SO acres for town-site purposes at Lame Deer, Mont., 
and 40 acres elsewhere; said town sites to be platted and subdivided 
in lots, streets, and alleys in accordance with rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall be authorized to lease, sell, 
or otherwise dispose of said lots within sald town sites in accord- 
ance with existing law, and such mercantile timber as may be on 
unallotted lands, and to deposit the avails thereof in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the Northern Cheyenne Indians: 
Provided further, That all the income of said tribe from rents, royal- 
ties, or other profits accruing from the sale of any timber, coal, or 
other minerals, including oil, gas, and other natural deposits herein 
reserved for the benefit of the said Indians, including proceeds from 
sales of town lots, shall be distributed per capita to sald Indians 
on the Ist day of July and the Ist day of January in each year, except 
10 per cent thereof, which shall be applied and expended for the 
education of the children of said Indians: Provided further, That said 
10 per cent fund shall be used proportionately among such children 
to be educated, and the said Indians shall be subject to the laws of 
the State of Montana with reference to compulsory education, 

Suc. 5. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$30,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay the expenses 
of making the tribal roll, of compiling the list of lands on said 
reservation, for the necessary surveys and classifications, and all 
other expenses in connection with the allotment work: Provided, 
That the sum of $2,500 shall be available for the payment of the 
expenses of the tribal Indian council in holding meetings on said 
reservation and for the expenses of delegates which such council may 
have heretofore sent, or may hereafter send, to the city of Washington 
on tribal business. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to say that the measure 
has had the careful consideration of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Kenprerick], who is thoroughly familiar with the situation, 
and myself in conjunction with representatives of the Indians. 
We have certain amendments to offer, which I send to the desk 
and ask that they may be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. These are amendments to the 
amendment of the committee? 

Mr. WALSH. They are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendments to the amendment in their order. 
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The first amendment to the amendment was, on page 3, line 
22, after the word “Indians,” to insert now living.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment to the amendment was, on page 8, line 
=e after the word “aforesaid,” to strike out and their 

eirs,’ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment to the amendment was, on page 4, line 
7, after the word “seyeralty” to insert “lands classified as 
agricultural and grazing.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment to the amendment was, on page 4, line 
12, after the word “agricultural” to insert “and”; in the same 
line, after the word “ grazing,” to strike out “and timberlands,” 
and insert “lands,” and in the same line, after the word “ re- 
spectively’ to insert “such lands whenever practicable and so 
far as possible to be contiguous.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment to the amendment was, on page 4, to 
strike out lines 13 to 18, inclusive, and insert the following pro- 
viso: 

Provided, That trust patents shall be issued therefor of the form 
and legal effect authorized by the act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. L. 
388) as amended, and the lands so allotted and patented shall be 
designated in cach case as a “homestead,” which homestead shall re- 
main inallenable and nontaxable for a period of 25 years from the 
date of issuance of patent therefor, or until the death of the allottee. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment to the amendment was, on page 4, be- 
fore section 3, line 19, to insert the following: 


The right is hereby reserved to any Indian to select as his allot- 
ment a tract oceupied by him at the time of the approval of this act, 
though such lands or a part thereof may be classified as timber lands. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment to the amendment was, on page 4, line 
21, after the word “tribe,” to insert the following: 


and may be leased with the consent of the Indian council under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment to the amendment was, on page 5, line 
T, before the word “purposes,” to strike out the comma and 
the words “and missionary.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment to the amendment was, on page 5, line 
11, after the word “ purposes“ where it occurs the first time, 
to strike out the comma and “2 acres for missionary purposes.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment to the amendment was, on page 6, line 
8, after the word “education,” to insert the following addi- 
tional proviso: 

Provided further, That the organizations now engaged in educa- 
tional and religious work on the reservation shall not be disturbed in 
their occupancy of the sites heretofore set apart under authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior so long as they continue to be used 
solely in the advancement of religious and welfare work for the 
benefit of the Northern Cheyenne Indians. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to know if this is the 
measure which affects lands held by certain missions, in which 
it is attempted to limit their holdings to 2 acres, and to which 
limitation the mission people have objected, and whether or not 
the amendment suggested protects the rights of such missions? 

Mr. WALSH. The bill as reported by the committee pro- 
vides that there shall be reseryed for the use of the religious 
organizations conducting missions on the reseryations 2 acres 
of land, 

The amendment just offered to the amendment was prepared 
by my colleague the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], as I understand, after conference with the mission- 
ary society, and it provides that they shall be continued in 
the occupancy and are not to be disturbed in the occupancy of 
such lands within the reservation as they now occupy by virtue 
of an order of the Secretary. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is what I desired to know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
proposes a further amendment to the pending bill, which will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend the amendment 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, on page 5, line 19, before 
the word “timber,” by striking out “mercantile” and inserting 
“ merchantable.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Montana to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The Enter Crerx. On page 6, line 8, following a preceding 
amendment to the amendment, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

An aren to the extent of 60 feet on either side of every section line 
within tlie sald reservation is hereby dedicated as public highways 
whenever and so far as the same may be so declared by the county 
commissioners of the county in which the same may be situate, and 
all allotments and patents hereby authorized shall be subject to the 
casement hereby created. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
offers a further amendment to the amendment, which will be 
stated. 

The Cr Crerxk. On page 6, at the end of the preceding 
amendment to the amendment, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 


In addition to reseryations heretofore herein authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall withhold from allotment any tracts in legal 
subdivisions in which are springs or other like sources of water supply 
to which cattle have been accustomed to repair for drink, together 
with so much land contiguous thereto.as may be necessary to permit 
access by stock to such water supply from the highways herein pro- 
vided for. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was rend the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to provide for 
allotting in severalty lands within the Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation in Montana, and for other purposes.” 


FRANK A. BARTLING 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 9938) for the relief of Frank A. Bart- 
ling. It directs the Postmaster General to credit the accounts 
of Frank A. Bartling, postmaster at Nebraska City, Nebr., 
$12,441.25, due to the United States on account of money and 
postage stamps stolen from the safe of the post office at Ne- 
braska City, Nebr., when burglarized on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1924. 

Mr. KING. There is merely one question which I should 
like to ask in reference to this bill, and that is why the post- 
master of the little city of Nebraska City in the great State of 
Nebraska should have on hand such a large volume of stamps 
and of such great value as is referred to in the pending 
measure? 

Mr. HOWELL. Nebraska City is a city of about 6,000 inhab- 
itants. There is a Federal building there, and that building 
was entered.“ 

Mr. KING. Yes; I made no objection to the bill. I think 
the compensation ought to be paid, assuming that there was 
not some negligence on the part of the postmaster in obtaining 
and holding such a large quantity of stamps. 

Mr. HOWELL. No negligence has been alleged. The Post 
Office Department recommends payment for the stamps. The 
bill has passed the House of Representatives, and it has been 
favorably reported by the Senate Committee on Claims. I 
think it is a just bill. 

Mr. KING. The committee, however, should take into ac- 
count the fact that in some of these little towns the quantity 
of stamps held is very great, and when there is a burglary the 
Government is compelled to sustain a very great loss. It seems 
to me there ought to be some admonition from the committee 
to the Postmaster General not to allow such quantities of 
stamps to accumulate. z 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GAGNON & CO, (INC.) 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 


sider the bill (H. R. 8486) for the relief of Gagnon & Co. 
(Inc.), It proposes— 


to authorize the appropriation of 83.592 to Gagnon & Co. (Inc.) in 
full compensation for the ereetion of a school building at Crow Agency, 
Mont., In 1915-16. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
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RIGHTS OF WAY FOR IRRIGATION OR DRAINAGE PURPOSES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 6729) to amend section 18 of the 
irrigation act of March 8, 1891, as amended by the act of 
March 4, 1917. It proposes to amend section 18 of what is 
generally known as the irrigation act of March 8, 1891, as 
amended by act of March 4, 1917, so as to read as follows: 


Sec. 18. That the right of way through the public lands and reser- 
vations of the United States is hereby granted to any canal ditch 
company, irrigation or drainage district formed for the purpose of 
irrigation or drainage, and duly organized under the laws of any State 
or Territory, and which shal) have filed, or may hereafter file, with the 
Secretary of the Interior a copy of Its articles of Incorporation or, 
if not a private corporation, a copy of the law under which the same 
is formed and due proof of its organization under the same, to the 
extent of the ground occupied by the water of any reservoir and of 
any canals and laterals and 50 feet on each side of the marginal limits 
thereof, and, upon presentation of satisfactory showing by the appli- 
cant, such additional right of way as the Secretary of the Interior may 
deem necessary for the proper operation and maintenance of suid 
reservoirs, canals, and laterals; also the right to take from the public 
lands adjacent to the line of the canal or ditch, material, earth, and 
stone necessary for the construction of such canal or ditch: Provided, 
That no such right of way shall be so located as to interfere with the 
proper occupation by the Government of any such reseryation, and all 
maps of location shall be subject to the approval of the department of 
the Government having jurisdiction of such reservation; and the privi- 
lege herein granted shall not be construed to interfere with the control 
of water for irrigation and other purposes under authority of the 
respective States or Territories. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STATE SUITS TO RECOVER DIRECT TAXES 


The resolution (S. J. Res. 92) consenting that certain States 
may sue the United States, and providing for trial on the 
merits in any suit brought hereunder by a State to recover 
direct taxes alleged to have been illegally collected by the 
United States during the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, and vest- 
ing the right in each State to sue in its own name was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I dislike to object to the con- 
sideration of this joint resolution which has been introduced 
by my friend, the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sternens], but it is a measure of very great importance, in- 
volving, undoubtedly, many millions of dollars, and also a 
question of policy that would require considerable discussion. 
It scems to me highly impracticable to undertake to discuss 
this measure under the five-minute rule at this late hour, 
Therefore I feel constrained to object to the consideration of 
the joint resolution, much as I regret so to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under objection, the joint res- 
olution will go over. 

Mr. STEPHENS. To what measure was the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Writs] referring? 

Mr. WILLIS. I referred to Senate Joint Resolution 92, 
which was introduced by my friend the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Sreruens]. It seems to me that it is a matter of 
such great importance to the Federal Goyernment, involving 
evidently a very large sum of money, and, as I have suggested, 
a matter of policy, at least in my mind, that it seems to me it 
ought to be discussed much more fully than we can possibly 
discuss it at this late hour and under the five-minute rule. 
So I suggest that my friend let the joint resolution go over. 
I request that he do so. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the Senator from Ohio withhold his 
objection for just a moment? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. President, I am not going to take the 
time of the Senate to discuss the history of this matter, for I 
realize that every Senator is entirely familiar with it. It is 
a question of long standing, and all those who know anything 
of the history of legislation in this country are very familiar 
with this subject. It occurs to me, in answer to the Senator 
from Ohio, that because of the general knowledge that Senators 
have with reference to it, it should not require very much time 
to discuss the joint resolution and to give it proper con- 
sideration. 

I simply wish to say that the joint resolution first was 
referred to the Committee on Claims and later referred to a 
subcommittee composed of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STAN- 
FIELD], the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp]. That subcommittee had 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. | a hearing, made a favorable report to the committee, and the 
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Committee on Claims then submitted a unanimous report in 
favor of the passage of the joint resolution. 

It provides merely that the United States shall consent that 
the States shall have the right and privilege to go into the 
Supreme Court of the United States to maintain suits there, to 
thresh out all the facts, the legal phases, and the questions of 
law that may be involved with reference to whether the tax 
referred to in the joint resolution was a legal, constitutional 
tax. The effort simply is to give the States, sovereign entities 
that go to make up the Federal Government, the right to make 
complaint in the Supreme Court of the United States and there 
have the matter tested. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissipp! yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Can the Senator give any estimate as to the 
probable amount involved in this joint resolution? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No; I could not be at all accurate; but 
we all realize that there would be other stages of legislation 
required. All that is asked under the joint resolution, as I said 
a moment ago, is that the States shall be given the privilege of 
going into the Supreme Court of the United States and have 
tested the claims which some of them make and have righted 
the wrongs that some States maintain have been done to them. 

I may say that 45 States are interested in the question. I 
can see no good reason, Mr. President, why any Senator 
should be unwilling for his State, or for any State, for that 
matter, to be given the privilege of going into the court and 
there testing this proposition. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to my 
friend that I know there are several Senators who desire to 
be present when this joint resolution shall be considered; they 
are not now present in the Chamber, and for that reason, as 
well as for the other reasons stated, I can not withdraw my 
objection to the consideration of the measure at this time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Of course, Mr. President, I have no desire 
to occupy the floor of the Senate merely to kill time. I know 
that there are other measures here in whieh other Senators 
are interested; and, of course, if the Senator from Ohio is 
determined, for the reasons assigned by him, to object, I shall 
not discuss the matter any further, 


DECLARATIONS OF INTENTIONS TO BECOME CITIZENS 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 3859) to validate certain declarations 
of intentions, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That so much of the seventh subdivision of 
section 4 of the act entitled “An. act to establish a Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization and to provide for a uniform rule 
for the naturalization of aliens throughout the United States,” ap- 
proved June 29, 1906, as amended, as reads as follows: Provided, 
That it shall not be lawful to make a declaration of intention before 
the clerk of any court on election day or during the period of 
30 days preceding the day of holding of any election within the 
jurisdiction of the court,” is repealed. 

Sue. 2. No declaration of intention heretofore filed in disregard 
of so much of such act of 1906 as is above repealed shall be held 
invalid for such cause. 


Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I should like to have an 
explanation of the bill. I believe that it proposes to repeal 
a provision of the act of Congress which forbids the making 
of a declaration of intention to become a citizen on election 
day or during the period 30 days previous to an election. 
What is the object of repealing that provision of the naturali- 
zation act? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the reason presented to the 
Immigration Committee by Representative Hupson, whose bill 
it is and at whose instance it passed the House, was that 
at one time some 18 States had similar laws to this, that 
now only one State has such a law, the remaining States 
having repealed the law existing on the subject, so that many 
declarations of intention that had been made were left in- 
valid and illegal. It is desired, therefore, that the repeal 
of the national statute conform to the repeal of the State 
statutes, and that the intentions declared heretofore should 
be rendered valid. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Is the main object of the bill to validate 
previous declarations? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It was the design of the House in passing 
the bill to yalidate the declarations of intention which had 
previously been made. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I rather doubt the wisdom of passing such 
an act, but I do not know that I wiil make any objection to 
the bill. The object and purpose of the law, to begin with, I 
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think, were very correct. The object was to prevent aliens 
rushing in on the day of election or during the previous 30 days 
and declaring their intentions to become citizens. It was en- 
acted to try to protect and preserve the elections from that 
iniluence. However, I make no objection to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


The bill (H. R. 11204) exempting from the provisions of the 
immigration act of 1924 certain Spanish subjects residents of 
Porto Rico on April 11, 1899, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill how many foreign persons it is contem- 
plated that this bill would let into Porto Rico, regardless of 
the quota law? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The possibility, if I recall correctly, is some 
3,000. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. KING. One thousand five hundred. 

Mr, JOHNSON. One thousand five hundred. The bill was 
presented by the Delegate from Porto Rico because under the 
treaty of peace that wus made after the Spanish War we ac- 
corded to Spaniards living in Porto Rico their rights of prop- 
erty and their rights of citizenship, and under our quota law 
the rights that thus were accorded them are rendered nil if 
they travel at all. If they get out of Porto Rico now, if they 
go to Spain, if they go to any other place, go to Habana and 
the like, they can not return to their residence because of our 
quota law. The design of the Delegate from Porto Rico was 
to remedy that, and to permit travel by Spanish residents who 
had been guaranteed their rights under our treaty of peace, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 10827) to provide more effectively for the 
national defense by increasing the efficieny of the air corps of 
the Army of the United States, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, this is a very long bill, and 
will require a good deal of explanation and probably some 
amendment. As the hour is late, and there are many Senators 
here who have bills to which there is no objection to be con- 
sidered, I shall ask that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Ernst], who reported Orders of Business 837 and 838, 
relative to the codification of the statutes, requested that those 
bills be passed over, thinking that they ought not to be con- 
sidered at this night session under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, pending the 
request of the Senator from Ohio, I ask leave to haye printed 
in the Recorp in this connection a memorandum which relates 
to these two bills, Orders of Business 837 and 838. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Section 5 of the present locomotive Inspection act requires carriers 
to file rules and instructions for the inspection of locomotive boilers 
(amended to include the entire locomotive and tender) with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the commission having authority to make 
such modifications as it may require. The act also gives the commis- 
sion authority to prepare such rules and instructions if any carrier 
fails to file them with the commission. 

Section 28 of the codification provides that a carrier may from time 
to time change its rules and instructions, subject to approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but it does not give the commission 
authority to modify them. Neither is the commission given authority 
to prepare rules and instructions in event the carrier fails to file them 
with the commission. 

While section 5 of the present law provides that carriers shall file 
rules and instructions with the chief inspector within three months 
after approval of the act, the fact remains that subsequent to that 
three months’ period it has been necessary to prepare rules and instruc- 
tions governing the inspection and testing of certain type locomotives 
not generally in use during the three months specified in the act. If 
locomotives not now in use are placed in operation in the future, their 
inspection and testing must necessarily be governed by rules prepared 
by the carriers, which can not be modifed by the commission; or in 
event no such rules are filed by the carriers, there will be no authority 
to require such filing nor preparation by the commission. 

It is assumed that other crrors have been made in this act, conse- 
quently time should be allowed to determine the effect of the proposed 
codification. 

The title of the present safety appliance acts provides fur com- 
pelling common carricrs engaged in interstate commerce to equip their 
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cars with automatic couplers and continuous brakes and the locomotives 
with driving wheel brakes, the purpose being “to promote the safety 
of employees and travelers upon railroads.” That portion of the title 
of the present law compelling carriers to equip their cars and loco- 
motives with certain devices is provided for in the codification, but for 
the purpose “to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon 
railroads” is omſtted. 

A very important provision of the present law is left out because the 
Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission often finds it 
necessary to base court action on the purpose stated in the title. It is 
obvious that if this language of the title is left out the existing law is 
materially weakened. 

The title of the law governing the hours of service of raflroad em- 
ployees, like the safety appliance act, limits the hours of employees “ to 
promote the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads." This 
purpose as definitely stated in the title is not included in the codifica- 
tion, therefore the law as codified will not have the same force in court 
action as it has at the present time. 

It is assumed that other errors have been made, consequently time 
should be allowed to determine the effect of the present codification. 

Section 9 of the proposed codification of the safety appliance laws 
provides that not less than 50 per cent of cars in trains shall have their 
Drakes used and operated by the engineer of the locomotive drawing 
such train. The present law contains a similar provision, and in addi- 
tion thereto gives the Interstate Commerce Commission authority to in- 
crease that per cent. Orders of the commission now in effect require 
that not less than 85 per cent of cars in a train shall have power 
brakes used and operated by the engineer of the locomotive. 

If the proposed section 9 is adopted, it will supercede the orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission previously issued, consequently 
carriers will be required to have only 50 per cent of cars in a train 
equipped with power brakes in operating condition, and no increase 
can be required of them unless and until the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can be persuaded to require it by formal order. 

It is assumed that other errors have been made, consequently time 
should be allowed to determine the effect of the proposed codification. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the request of the Senator 
from Ohio, House bill 11318, to provide for the publication of 
the Code of the Laws of the United States with index, refer- 
ence tables, appendix, etc., and House bill 10000, to consolidate, 
eodify, and reenact the general and permanent laws of the 
United States, in force December 7, 1925, will be passed over. 


TRAFFIC IN CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


The bill (S. 2059) to provide for regulating traffic in certain 
clinical thermometers, and for other purposes, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it onacted, etc., That for the purposes of this act a clinical 
thermometer shall be understood and construed to mean a maximum 
self-registvring thermometer intended, designed, or suitable for use in 
determining the temperature of the body of man or other animal. 

Sec. 2, That for the purposes of this act a clinical thermometer 
which is defined as correct shall be understood and construed to mean 
one which conforms to the standard within the tolerance established 
in accordance with the provisions of this act, and which in addition 
complies with the specifications similarly established. 

Sec. 3. That the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce shall inspect and test all clinical thermometers submitted for 
this purpose and all clinical thermometers which are being imported 
or offered for importation into the United States, to determine whether 
such clinical thermometers are correct, and shall mark or otherwise 
certify, or mark and certify, all those which are found to be correct. 
For all such inspections, tests, or certifications, except those performed 
for the Government of the United States, or State governments within 
the United States, a reasonable fee designed to make the work self- 
sustaining shall be charged according to a schedule promulgated by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Sec, 4. That the Secretary of Commerce shall make and promulgate 
rules and regulations not inconsistent with this act for carrying out 
the provisions of this act, and these rules and regulations shall include 
specifications, reasonable tolerances, or permissible variations which 
may be allowed, and also requirements for such designating marks to 
be placed upon thermometers as may be deemed necessary. 

Sec. 5. That the introduction into any State or Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from any other State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, or from any foreign country except in accordance with the 
provisions of section 6 of this act, or shipment to any foreign country 
of any clinical thermometer which has not been marked or certified, 
or marked and certified, in accordance with the provisions of section 
3 of this act, Is hereby prohibited; and any person who shall ship or 
deliver for shipment from any State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, or to a foreign country, or who shall receive in any State 
er Territory or the District of Columbia from any other State or Ter- 
ritory or the District of Columbia, or foreign country, and having so 
received, shall deliver, in original unbroken packages, for pay or other- 
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wise, or offer to deliver to any other person, any clinical thermometer 
which bas not been marked or certified, or marked and certified, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 3 of this act, or any person 
who shall sell or offer for sale in the District of Columbia or in any 
Territory or in any place under the jurisdiction of the United States 
any such unmarked or uncertified clinical thermometer, or export or 
offer to export the same to any forcign country, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and for such offense be fined not exceeding $200 for the 
first offense, and upon conyiction for cach subsequent offense not ex- 
ceeding $500: Provided, however, That any bona fide shipment of a 
clinical thermometer which has not been marked or certified, or marked 
and certified, in accordance with the provisions of section 3 of this 
act, when made to any laboratory of the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce established or maintained for the purpose 
of inspection and testing clinical thermometers, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 3 of this act, for such inspection and test, or 
the return shipment of any such thermometer to the person so sub- 
mitting it, shall not be deemed to be a yiolation of the provisions of 
this act, and any person so shipping or reshipping a clinical ther- 
mometer shall not be deemed to be guilty of violating the provisions 
of this act. . 

Sec. 6. That the importation into the United States, without a per- 
mit from the Secretary of Commerce, of any clinical thermometer, and 
the importation of any clinical thermometer which is not correct, are 
hereby prohibited; if any such clinical thermometer is found incorrect, 
the same shall be denied entry or returned at the expense of tlie 
owner or importer, The Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized 
to issue permits for the importation into the United States of clinical 
thermometers which are found to be correct and are marked or certifica 
In accordance with section 3 of this act, and to suspend or revoke any 
such permit when he is satisfied that such permit is being used to 
effect the importation into the United States of any clinical ther- 
mometers which are not correct. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be unlawful for any person to counterfeit, 
duplicate, or copy, or to make any false, fraudulent, or unauthorized 
use of any mark or certificate placed upon or issued in connection with 
any thermometer in accordance with the provisions of section 3 of 
this act, or to use or have in his possession any stamp, plate templet, 
or other means specifically adapted or designed for producing any such 
mark or certificate required in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of this act, or to counterfeit, duplicate, or copy, or to make 
any false, fraudulent, or unauthorized use of any designating mark 
required under the provisions of section 4 of this act; and any per- 
son who shall violate any of the provisions of this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and for each offense shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not to exceed $500 or shall be sentenced to one year's 
imprisonment, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of 
the court, and for each subsequent offense and conviction thereof shall 
be fined not to exceed $1,000 or sentenced to one year's imprison- 
ment, or both such fine and Imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court. 

Sec. 8. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney to whom 
the Secretary of Commerce shall report any violation of this act, or to 
whom any weights or measure officer or agent of any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia shall present satisfactory evidence of any 
such violation, to cause appropriate proceedings to be commenced and 
prosecuted in the proper courts of the United States, without delay, 
for the enforcement of the penalties as in such case herein provided. 

Src, 9. That the term“ Territory“ as used in this act shall include 
the insular possessions of the United States. The word “ person” as 
used in this act shall be construed to import both the plural and the 
singular, as the case demands, and shall include corporations, com- 
panies, societies, and associations. When construing and enforcing the 
provisions of this act, the act, omission, or failure of any officer, agent, 
or other person acting for or employed by any corporation, company, 
society, or association, within the scope of his employment or office, 
shall in every case be also deemed to be the act, omission, or failure of 
such corporation, company, socicty, or association as well as that of 
the person. 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary of Commerce shall have the power to 
appoint, remove, and fix the compensation of such officers and em- 
ployees, not in conflict with existing law, and to make such expendi- 
tures for printing, telegrams, telephones, books of reference, periodi- 
cals, furniture, stationery, office and other equipment, and other sup- 
piles, travel, rent of buildings, and general expenses as shall be nec- 
essary to the administration of this act in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, and for these purposes there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$200,000, to become available immediately upon the approval of this 
act. 

Sec. 11. That this act shall go Into force and effect from and after 
a date six months after the date of approval of the act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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LANDS IN OKLAHOMA 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 96) extending preference right 
for 90 days to certain locators in good faith of Government 
lund in the State of Oklahoma was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Resolved, ctc., That whenever the Secretary of the Interior shall 
curry out the provisions of section 5 of the Red River relief act (Public 
Law, No. 500, 67th Cong.), the preference right to take or lease not 
exceeding 820 acres of land therein described shall be extended for 90 
days to any individual citizen of the United States who was a locator 
or was a member or manager of an association that made a placer- 
mining location or that attempted to locate or develop a placer-mining 
claim thereon, and who believed in good faith that such land was 
subject to the mining laws of the United States, and who, on account 
ot his efferts to develop the same was enjoined, fined, and committed 
by a State court haying no jurisdiction over said property of the 
United States, it being situated within the boundary and jurisdiction of 
another State, as the same shall be ascertained and determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior upon the evidence and the records which 
have been submitted in pursuance of the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by him: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to prescribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions hereof, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, rend the third time, 
and passed, 


BERT II. LIRDEY 


The bill (S. 8483) to correct the military record of Bert H. 
Libbey was announced as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill 
versely. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I moye that the bill be postponed indefinitely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be postponed indefinitely. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (II. R. 6226) for the relief of Edward N. Moore 
was announced os next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURALIZATION LAWS 


The bill (S. 4251) to amend and supplement the naturaliza- 
tion laws, and for other purposes, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That section 4 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, and to provide 
for a uniform rule for the naturalization of aliens throughout the 
United States,” approved June 29, 1906, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subdivision, to read as follows: 

“Fourteenth. (a) The judge of any United States district court, or 
the senior judge of such court if there are more jndges than one, is 
hereby authorized, in his discretion, to designate one or more examiners 
and officers of the Bureau of Naturalization (including the Naturaliza- 
tion Service) serving as such examiner or officer within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of such court, to conduct preliminary hearings 
upon petitions for naturalization to such court, and to make findings 
and recommendations thereon. For such purpose any such designated 
examiner or officer is hereby authorized to take testimony concerning 
any matter touching or in any way affecting the admissibility of any 
petitioner for naturalization, to subpena witnesses, and to administer 
oaths, including the oath of the petitioner to his petition and the 
oath of his witnesses. 

“(b) The findings of any such designated examiner or officer upon 
any such preliminary hearing shall be submitted to the court at the 
final hearing upon the petition required by section 9, with a recom- 
mendation that the petition be granted or denied or continued, with 
the reasons therefor. Such findings and recommendation shall be 
accompanied by duplicate lists containing the names of the petitioners, 
classified according to the character of the findings, and signed by a 
duly designated examiner or officer. The judge to whom such findings 
and recommendations are submitted shall by written order approve or 
disapprove such recommendations with such exceptions as he may deem 
proper, and shall subscribe his name to each such list when corrected 
to conform to his conclusions upon such recommendations. One of 
such lists shall thereafter be filed permanently of record in such 
court and the duplicate ist shall be sent by the clerk of such court 
to the Commissioner of Naturalization, 

de) The provisions cr section 9 requiring the examination of the 
petitioner and witnesses under oath before the court and in the 
presence of the court shall not apply in any case where a designated 
examiner or officer has conducted the preliminary hearing authorized 
by this subdivision; except that the court may, in its discretion, and 


is reported ad- 
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shall, upon demand of the petitioner, require the examination of the 
petitioner and the witnesses under oath before the court and in the 
presence of the court.“ 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

FORT RINGGOLD MILITARY RESERVATION, TEX. 

The bill (H, R. 11927) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to sell a portion of the Fort Ringgold Military Reservation, 
Tex., to Rio Grande City Railway Co. was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ENFORCEMENT OF NATIONAL PROHIBITION LAW 

The bill (S. 4101) to amend section 2 of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 
1894, as nmended by the act of May 81, 1924, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, one moment, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think I can explain the pro- 
visions of this bill. It is proposed by General Andrews, who 
desires to utilize in the prohibition forces officers of the Army 
who have been retired, and who would be unable to receive com- 
pensation for their services by virtue of some statute. This 
bill makes them available for service in the enforcement of 
the prohibition laws. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from. Montana, in view of the fact that the Prohibition Unit 
calls for active and energetic men, what services retired offi- 
cers—who are presumed to be, if not infirm, rather aged—can 
render? It seems to me that it is just opening the way to give 
jobs to some of our retired officers in a field where they are 
not qualified for proper service. I may be in error, and I ask 
for information. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, for one, I should like an 
opportunity to get some opinion from the Secretary of War 
on a measure of this sort. It may have a profound effect upon 
the military services of the country, and I should like to know 
his opinion. Perhaps the Committee on the Judiciary had 
some advice from the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy. 
` Mr. KING. As a member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I may say that I never saw the bill or heard of it before. 

Mr. WALSH. The bill was carefully considered by the sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee considering proposals 
to amend the prohibition law. I am sure, though, that there 
was no advice by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should like to have the bill go over, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4207) to amend and strengthen the national pro- 
hibition act and the act of November 23, 1921, supplemental 
thereto, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be.passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF JUDICIAL CODE 


The bill (H. R. 8657) to amend sections 226 and 228 of the 
Judicial Code, and for other purposes, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LANDS IN OREGON 


The bill (S. 8655) to authorize the purchase by the city of 
Yamhill, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the grant 
to the Oregon & California Railroad Co., and revested in the 
United States by the act approved June 9, 1916, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior shall be, and 
is hereby, authorized to issue a patent to the city of Yamhill, Oreg., 
for the following-described lands, being a part of the lands revested 
in the United States by the act of Congress enacted June 9, 1916 (39 
Stat. p. 218), to wit: The north half of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 9, township 2 south, range 5 west, Willamette meridian, Yamhill 
County, Oreg., on condition that the said city shall first pay to the 
United States the sum of $2.50 per acre for said lands: Provided, That 
there shall be reserved to the United States, its permittces or licensees, 
as to the land so patented, the right to enter thereon and take and 
use the same for power purposes, in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of section 24 of the Federal water power act of June 10, 
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1920 (41 Stat. p. 1063), and to remove from sald land all timber 
which in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior may be cut and 
removed without material damage to the watershed, but in the sale of 
such timber under the provisions of the said act of June 0, 1916, supra, 
the sald city of Yamhill shall have a preference right of purchase at 
the highest price bid. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe all neces- 
sary regulations to carry into effect the foregoing provisions of this 
act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 455) to amend the practice and procedure in 
Federal courts, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexo], who was unable to be present to- 
night, said that he would like to be present when that bill was 
considered ; and I ask that it be passed over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

ADDITIONAL LAND OFFICES IN MONTANA 


The bill (S. 8770) establishing additional land offices in the 
State of Montana was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, with amendments. 

The amendments were, at the end of section 4, to insert: 


Sec. 5. That all that portion of the State of Oregon included within 
the present boundaries of Union, Baker, Grant, Morrow, Umatilla, and 
Wallowa Counties is hereby constituted a new land district and that 
the land office for said district shall be located at La Grande, in the 
county of Union, 

Sec. 6. That all that portion of the State of South Dakota included 
within the present boundaries of Harding, Butte, Lawrence, Meade, 
Pennington, Jackson, Custer, Washington, Washabaugh, Fall River, 
Shannon, and Bennett Counties is hereby constituted a new land dis- 
trict and that the land office for said district shall be located at Rapid 
City, in the county of Pennington, 

Sec. 7. That all that portion of the State of Idaho included within 
the present boundaries of Blaine, Camas, Gooding, Jerome, Twin Falls, 
Cassia, Minidoka, and Lincoln Counties is hereby constituted a new 
land district and that the land office for said district shall be located 
at Hailey, in the county of Blaine, 


And on page 3, line 11, to change the number of the section 
from 5 to 8; and on line 17, after the words “other land 
offices of,” to strike out “said State” and insert “the respec- 
tive States,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That all that portion of the State of Montana in- 
cluded within the present boundaries of Beaverhead, Broadwater, Deer 
Lodge, Gallatin, Granite, Jefferson, Lake, Lewis and Clark, Madison, 
Mineral, Missoula, Park, Powell, Ravalli, Sanders, and Silver Bow 
Counties is hereby constituted a new land district and that the land 
office for said district shall be located at Helena, in the county of Lewis 
and Clark, 

Src. 2. That, all that portion of the State of Montana included within 
the present boundaries of Carter, Custer, Dawson, Fallon, McCone, 
Powder River, Prairie, Richland, Rosebud, and Wibaux Counties is 
hereby constituted a new land district and that the land office for said 
district shall be located at Miles City, in the county of Custer, 

Suc. 3. That oll that portion of the State of Montana Included within 
the present boundaries of Fergus, Garfield, Judith Basin, Musselshell, 
Petroleum, and Wheatland Counties is hereby constituted a new land 
district and that the land office for said district shall be located at 
Lewistown, in the county of Fergus. 

Sec, 4. That all that portion of the State of Montana included within 
the present boundaries of Blaine, Daniels, Hill, Liberty, Phillips, Roose- 
velt, Sheridan, and Valley Counties is hereby constituted a new land 
district and that the land office for said district shall be located at 
Glasgow, in the county of Valley. i 

Sec. 5. That al that portion of the State of Oregon included within 
the present boundaries of Union, Baker, Grant, Morrow, Umatilla, and 
Wallowa Counties is hereby constituted a new land district and that 
the Innd office for sald district shall be located at La Grande, in the 
county of Union. 

Sec. 6. That all that portion of the State of South Dakota included 
within the present boundaries of Harding, Butte, Lawrence, Meade, Pen- 
nington, Jackson, Custer, Washington, Washabaugh, Fall River, Shan- 
non, and Bennett Counties is hereby constituted a new land district 
und that the land office for said district shall be located at Rapid City, 
in the county of Pennington. 

Sec. 7. That all that portion of the State of Idaho included within 
the present boundaries of Blaine, Camas, Gooding, Jerome, Twin Falls, 
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Cassla, Minidoka, and Lincoln Counties is hereby constituted a new Jand 


district and that the land office for said district shall be located at 
Hailey, in the county of Blaine. 

Src. 8. That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, is hereby authorized to appoint a register for each of the addi- 
tional land offices established under the provisions of this act, who shall 
discharge the duties of sald office and receive the same amount of com: 
pensation as other officers discharging like duties in the other land 
offices of the respective States, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill establishing 
additional land offices in the States of Montana, Oregon, Idaho, 
and South Dakota.” 


AMENDMENT OF HAWAIIAN ORGANIC ACT 


The bill (II. R. 6535) to amend so much of section 55 of the 
Hawalian organic act as amended by the Hawaiian homes 
commission act, approved July 9, 1921, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions with an amendment, on page 2, 
after line 2, to Insert: 


Sec. 2. That so much of section 55 of the Hawaiian organic act, as 
amended, as reads “nor shall any bond or other instrument of any 
such indebtedness be issued unless made payable in not more than 30 
years from the date of the Issue thereof,” is amended by ndding at 
the end thereof the following: “nor shall any issue of bonds or other 
instruments of any such indebtedness be made after July 1, 1926, 
other than such bonds or other instruments of indebtedness in serial 
fornr maturing in substantially equal annual Installments, the first 
installment to mature not later than fye years from the date of the 
issue of such series and the last installment not later than 30 years 
from the date of such Issue.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent that the report 
may be printed in the Recorp at this point for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be made. 

The report (No. 844) submitted by Mr. BiyacuHam on the 
calendar day of May 18, 1926, is as follows: 

[Report to accompany H. R. 6535] 

The Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6535) to amend so much of section 65 of 
the Hawaiian organic act as amended by the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission act, approved July 9, 1921, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill do pass with 
the following amendment: 

On page 1, after line 11, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. That so much of section 55 of the Hawallan organie act, 
as amended, as reads ‘nor shall any bond or other Instrument of 
any such indebtedness be Issued unless made payable In not more 
than 80 years from the date of the Issue thereof;’ is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: ‘nor shall any issue of 
bonds or other instruments of any such indebtedness be made after 
July 1, 1926, other than such bonds or other instruments of. in- 
debtedness in serial form maturing in substantially equal annual 
installments, the first installment to mature not later than five years 
from the date of the issue of such series, and the last Installment 
not later than 30 years from the date of such issue.“ “ 

Report of the Secretary of the Interior is hereto attached. 


Without objection, that order 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 13, 1926. 
Hon, Frank B. WILIIS, 
Chairman Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
United States Senate, 

My Drar Senator WILLIs: Your letter of May 6, 1026, has heen 
received inclosing a copy of H. R. 6535, entitled “An act to amend 
so much of section 55 of the Hawaiian organic act as amended by 
the Hawallan Homes Commission act, approved July 9, 1921.“ The 
bill in question is substantially as follows: 

“That so much of section 55 of the Hawaiian organic act as 
amended by the Hawaiian Homes Commission act, approved July 9, 
1921, which reads: ‘and the total indebtedness of any such sub- 
diyision shall not at any time be extended beyond 8 per cent of such 
assessed value of property In the subdivision, be amended to read 
as follows: ‘and the total indebtedness of any such subdivision shall 
not nt any time be extended beyond 8 per cent of such assessed 
value of property in the subdivision,’ ™ 


1926 


The reason for Increasing the maximum from 8 to 5 per cent of the 
assessed valuation of property in each territorial subdivision arises out 
of the fact that under the present law sufficient funds can not be 
obtained to carry out very desirable improvements in the city and 
county of Honolulu. In the attached copy of a letter dated May 8, 
1926, addressed by Governor Farrington to Delegate Jarrett, he states, 
among other things, that— 

“The gross assessable yalues of real and personal property for the 
taxation period of the fiscal year 1925 in the first taxation division, 
which includes the city and county of Honolulu, was $214,275,164, and 
the net value was $192,104,784. 

“On June 380, 1925, there had been authorized and issued for 
purposes of public improvement, confined exclusively to sewer exten- 
sion, water extension, and street extension, public improvement loans 
totaling $2,080,000, Adding to this total the $3,000,000 authorization 
for water and sewer purposes made by the legislature at its session in 
1925, we have a total bonded indebtedness for the city and county 
of Honolulu of $5,080,000. Three per cent of the net property value 
of approximately $192,000,000 amounts to $5,760,000. When the 
present $8,000,000 sewer and water loan is completed there will 
thus remain authority for the floating of only $680,000 additional. I 
think the opinion is quite general that this margin of loan appro- 
priation is not sufficient to provide means for carrying on the work 
that is vitally pressing. The public improvements are of such a nature 
that there is every good reason why the funds for the work should 
not be charged in full against the present generation. The pipe lines 
and pumps and the highways, when once completed, will last for 
years, and the payments should very properly be distributed over a 
period of 30 years. 

“Under the authorization of the bill now before Congress a 5 per 
cent debt limit on the present value of the city and county of Honolulu 
of approximately $192,000,000 would give a margin for the future 
of approximately $4,000,000. A total bonded indebtedness of the city 
and county of Honolulu of $9,000,000 is by no means a heavy burden 
upon the taxpayers and does not suggest that the people of the city 
would recklessly borrow moncy or go beyond their ability to pay. The 
authorization for the Territory and its municipal divisions to incur 
indebtedness is found in section 55 of the organic act. The debt 
limit for the Territory is 10 per cent of the assessed value of its real 
and personal property. The governor's report for 1925, on page 19, 
shows that the gross assessed value of real and personal property 
within the Territory has increased from $121,000,000 in 1921 to 
$360,000,000 in 1925. 

“The city and county of Honolulu is the largest taxation unit in 
the Territory, and this evidence of the increasing values as shown by 
the report may be accepted as a fair index of the increasing values in 
the city and county of Honolulu,” 

In view of the facts set forth above I have to state that I am 
not aware of any good reason why the bill should not receive favorable 
consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
Hunnur Work. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


SILVER SERVICE SET OF BATTLESHIP “ MINNESOTA” 


The bill (H. R. 10539) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Depart- 
ment of Minnesota, the American Legion, the sllver service set 
in use on the battleship Minnesota was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PAMPHLET PRINT OF DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The bill (H. R. 11202) to proyide for the preparation, print- 
ing, and distribution of pamphlets containing the Declaration 
of Independence, with certain biographical sketches and ex- 
planatory matter, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9690) to authorize the construction and pro- 
curement of aircraft and aircraft equipment in the Navy and 
Marine Corps, and to adjust and define the status of the oper- 
ating personnel in connection therewith, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this is a bill that will undoubt- 
edly cause more or less discussion, and I suggest that it be 
passed over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 
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DISPOSITION OF LANDS NO LONGER NEEDED FOR NAVAL PURPOSES 


The bill (H. R. 10312) to authorize the disposition of lands 
no longer needed for naval purposes was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, line 17, after the word 
“Reservation,” to insert “except those portions retained for 
Wood End Light Station and the permanent range beacons 
which mark the Inner Measured Mile Course,” so as to read: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy shall, if directed by the 
President, reconvey to the State of Massachusetts, without compensa- 
tion, all right, title, and interest of the United States in sald Long 
Point Military Reservation, except those portions retained for Wood 
End Light Station and the permanent range beacons which mark the 
Inner Measured Mile Course, notwithstanding the authorization for the 
transfer or sale of such property hereinbefore provided. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 14, to strike 
out all of section 8, in the following words: 

Sec, 8. Hereafter if any real property acquired for naval purposes 
becomes useless for such purposes, the Secretary of the Navy ts directed 
to report such fact to Congress in order that authorization for its dis- 
position in accordance with this act may be granted. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next nmendment was, on page 5, line 20, to change the 
number of the section from 9 to 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 24, to change the number 
of the section from 10 to 9. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 13, to change the 
number of the section from 11 to 10. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 19, to change the number 
of the section from 12 to 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 1, to change the 
number of the section from 13 to 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 15, to change the number 
of the section from 14 to 13. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 4, to change the 
number of the section from 15 to 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether this bill authorizes the sale of any of the property at 
Mare Island, Calif.? 

Mr. HALE. I think there is nothing about Mare Island in 
the bill. 

Mr. KING. I have not had a chance to read this long bill. 

Mr. HALE. I think not; no. This bill simply authorizes 
the sale of certain lands belonging to the Government which 
are no longer needed for naval purposes. They are largely 
lands recommended to be disposed of by the Rodman Board 
report of 1922, 

Mr. KING. Has that report been supplemented and brought 
down to date, with recommendations for the sale of additional 
parcels of land? 

Mr. HALE. Not by any specific board. There are a few 
additional sections in the bill that were not included in the 
report. 

Mr. KING. What is the estimated value of the property? 

Mr. HALE. The bill is in line with the War Department 
bill recently enacted. It is a little difficult to tell the value. 
We have followed out almost exactly the provisions of the War 
Department bill and haye created a naval public works con- 
struction fund instead of a military post construction fund. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to Inquire of the 
chairman of the committee whether he can advise the Senate 
if it is the purpose of the Navy Department to dispose of these 
lands upon such terms as the property of the Pacific Spruce Co, 
was purchased? 

Mr. HALE. I am not very familiar with the matter to 
which the Senator refers. The Navy wants as much money as 
it can get for its lands. 

Mr. WALSH. We had it under consideration here a little 
while ago, and it cost us $180,000. I was wondering how much 
this would cost us. 

Mr. HALE. Ido not think it will involve any additional cost. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I see that the United States 
nayal hospital at Key West is to be interfered with, or, at 
any rate lands belonging to that hospital are to be disposed of. 
Has that question been investigated, and is it certain that those 
lands will not be needed for hospital purposes? 

Mr. HALE. I think that matter bas already been attended 
to in another bill which has passed the Senate and is now 
before the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The umendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


ALTERATIONS IN COAL-BURNING BATTLESHIPS 


The bill (H. R. 10503) to authorize certain alterations to 
the six coal-burning battleships for the purpose of providing 
better launching and handling arrangements for airplanes, 
wus considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in addition to the alterations authorized in 
Puragraph 1 of the act approved December 18, 1924, entitled“ An act 
to authorize alterations to certain naval vessels and to provide for the 
construction of additional vessels,” the installation of improved appli- 
ances for munching and handling airplanes on the six battleships, 
New York, Teras, Florida, Utah, Arkansas, and Wyoming, is hereby 
authorized and the limit of cost of the alterations for such ships is 
hereby increased by the sum of $1,350,000: Provided, That the funds 
appropriated or to be appropriated for “alterations to naval vessels” 
may be utilized for the work hereby authorized, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the chairman 
of the committee whether the appropriation of $1,350,000 is 
needed for that purpose, and whether the appropriation made 
in the naval appropriation bill for the next fiscal year was not 
sufficient to care for this item. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, there is nothing in that appro- 
priation which would take care of this specific item. This 
item is to take care of the installation of catapults on the 
six coal-burning battleships which are to be converted into 
oil-burning ships. The Senator will recall that the Navy 
Department is to put on additional deck protection and blis- 
ters on those ships, and thoroughly modernize them. ‘This is 
one of the things that will have to be done in connection with 
that modernization. It was not taken care of in the original 
bill, because at that time the Navy had no suitable catapults to 
install on those ships. They now have a successful powder 
catapult which they propose to put on these six ships. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that within six weeks we 
passed an appropriation bill for the Navy carrying approxi- 
mately $300,000,000, and I understood, and I am sure that was 
the impression of most Senators, that that covered the antici- 
pated needs of the Navy for the next fiscal year. Why was not 
this appropriation of $1,850,000 included in that $300,000,000 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. HALE. This is not an appropriation; this is an authori- 
zation. 

Mr. KING. Why was it not included in that bill? 

Mr. HALE. An appropriation bill does not carry legislation. 
This is legislation. 

Mr. KING. When is it expected that this expenditure will be 
made? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will notice that the bill reads: 

That in addition to the alterations authorized in paragraph 1 of 
the act approved December 18, 1924, entitled “An act to authorize 
alterations to certain naval vessels and to provide for the construc- 
tion of additional vessels,” the installation of improved appliances 
for launching and handling airplanes on the six battleships, Neto York, 
Tewas, Florida, Utah, Arkansas, and Wyoming, is hereby authorized and 
the limit of cost of the alterations for such ships is hereby increased 
by the sum of $1,350,000: Provided, That the funds appropriated or 
to be appropriated for “ alterations to naval vessels“ may be utilized 
for the work hereby authorized. 


That is to say, this bill brings the installation of the cata- 
pults in as part of the whole project, and they will commence 
at once on the installation of these catapults, and later on the 
authorization will have to be followed up by an appropriation 
to add to the eighteen milllon-odd dollars that were appropriated 
for the conversion. 

BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 477) to give the Supreme Court of the United 
States authority to inake and publish rules in common-law 
actions, was unnounced as next in order. 
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Mr. WALSH. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


ENSIGN CECIL CLINTON ADELL 


The bill (S. 1023) authorizing the President to appoint 
Cecil Clinton Adell, formerly an ensign, United States Navy, 
to bis former rank as ensign, United States Navy, was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, 
explanation of that bill, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this young man was a 
candidate for the Olympic games, and was assigned to the 
Nayal Academy, where he was put through very strenuous 
training, training which in my judgment was much too 
strenuous. He had to take off 16 pounds in a very short time. 

As a result of his training and his successful try outs he was 
operated on for appendicitis, and in less than a month after the 
operation was assigned to duty and sent to Pensacola, where 
the nayal physicians said he was unfit for duty and recom- 
mended that he be given sick leave. The man applied for sick 
leave, his request was denied, and there was nothing left for 
him to do but resign, He did resign and gaye himself the nec- 
essary treatment, and was able afterwards to pass the exami- 
nations, and now naturally wishes to go back in the Navy. 

The committee gave the case full consideration and decided 
to reassign this young man to the Navy, giving him an extra 
number, so as not to interfere with anybody else. The com- 
mittee felt that was an act which should be done. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from New York if the Navy Department has recommended 
this bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Navy Department has not recom- 
mended it; no. They bave given the facts, and the record 
shows his entire medical history. So there is nothing left 
now, so far as I can see, but to do an act of justice to this 
young man. 

The Senator from Utah asks me if a precedent may not be 
set by this. It is not likely that any other member of the 
Navy will ever be taken out and put under such strenuous 
treatment as this young man had, to fit him for the Olym- 
pic games. I think he was mistreated. That is my honest 
judgment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, this young man was sick, he could not get proper treat- 
ment at Pensacola, and asked for leave so that he could get 
medical treatment and recover his health. He was refused 
leaye of absence, as disclosed by the investigation of the com- 
mittee, and he was compelled to resign in order to get med- 
ical treatment. In a case like that, the man ought to be 
reinstated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 8, after the word “resigned,” to strike out the 
period and the word “Such,” and to insert a colon and the 
following: “ Provided, That said Cecil Clinton Adell shall be an 
additional number in the grade of ensign, and to any to which 
he may hereafter be promoted: Provided further, That such,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, Cecil Clinton Adell 
(who resigned his commission as an ensign in the United States Navy 
on October 1, 1924), an ensign on the active list of the Navy, and in 
the lineal position in the line of the Navy which he would have at- 
tained had he not resigned: Provided, That the said Cecil Clinton 
Adell shall be an additional number in the grade of ensign, and to any 
to which he may hereafter be promoted: Provided further, That such 
appointee shall not be entitled to receive pay or allowances for the 
period during which he was not in the active service of the Navy. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


SOUTH JERSEY EXPOSITION, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit a report from the Committee on Education and Labor. It 
will take but a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Education and Labor the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 230), authorizing the Treasury Department to 


I would like to have some 
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participate in the South Jersey Exposition to be held in the 
city of Camden, N. J., and I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARK AT MOORES CREEK, N. C. 


The bill (H. R. 8796) to establish a national military park 
at the battle field of Moores Creck, N. C., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have not any opinion 
to express on the real merits of this bill, but it is a bill that 
very clearly should have been referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, with the Senator's consent, 
as he will remember when I mention it, the bill went to the 
Committee on the Library. I showed the Senator the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I would like to have the re- 
port of the House Committee on Military Affairs printed in 
the Recorp to show what a wonderful victory was won on this 
battle field. I ask unanimous consent that it be printed in the 
Recor in order that Senators and the general public may read 
it. It was indorsed by Senator Lodge and others. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


To ESTABLISH A NATIONAL MitiraAry Park AT THE BATTLE FIELD or 
Moores Creek, N. C. 


Mr. Wenzsacn, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the 
following report [to accompany II. R. 3796): 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 8796) to establish a national military park at the battle field 
of Moores Creek, Pender County, N. C., reported favorably thereon, 
and recommended that the bill be passed with the following amend- 
ment: Strike out section 3. 

On the 27th day of February, 1776, the first American victory was 
gained by the American arms in the War of the Revolution at Moores 
Creek, Pender County, N. C. The National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in a recent session in the city of Wash- 
ington unanimously passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas on February 27, 1776, 150 yenrs ago, was won at Moores 
Creek, in Pender County, N. C., the first decisive victory of the Ameri- 
can Army in the War of the Revolution, when 1,000 patriots under 
Col. Alexander Lillington put to flight 1,600 Tories under General 
McLeod, and thereby saved North Carolina to the cause of American 
independence, 

“Wherens the victory was one of the chief factors leading to the 
ultimate decision of the colony to pass the Halifax resolutions of in- 
dependence and freedom from English rule, so powerful in effect on 
the subsequent Federal Declaration of Independence. 

“Whereas Fiske, in his History of the American Revolution, states, 
»The effect of the victory was as contagious as that of Lexington in 
New England.’ Within 10 days 10,000 militia were ready to with- 
stand the enemy, so that Clinton on his arrival decided not to land. 
A proyincial congress was forthwith assembled and Instructions were 
sent to the North Carolina delegates in the Continental Congress em- 
powering them to concur In declaring Independence: Wherefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the National Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in congress assembled indorse the resolution passed 
by the North Carolina State conference to request the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States to pass a bill providing 
for suficient appropriations to create and maintain a national park 
at Moores Creek battle ground, Pender County, N. C.” 

The national officers of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
filed with the Military Affairs Committee a statement as follows: 

“It is a pleasure to comply with the request of Congressman CHARLES 
L. ABERNETHY and Senator Len S. OverMAn to indorse the resolution 
passed by the State conference of North Carolina, Daughters of the 
American Reyolution, and unanimously indorsed by the national board 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, Saturday, April 17, 
1926, to request the House of Representatives and the Senate to pass 
a bill to establish and maintain a national park at Moores Creek battle 
ground in Pender Couuty, N. C. 


“Mrs. ANTHONY WAYNE COOK, 
“ President General, N. S. D. A. R. 
Greorce De BOLT, 
“ Historian General, N. 8. D. A. R. 
“Mrs. Jomn Trica Moss, 

“ Chairman Resolutions Committee, 


Congress 1926, N. S. D. 4. R” 


“ Mrs. 
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A simple brownstone monument stands as a memorial to the first 
victory gained by the American Army in the War of the Revolution. 
North Carolina throughout the War of Independence devoted her 
energy to the cause of freedom, and this was brought about largely 
on the strategy and zeal of Colonels Moore, Caswell, and Lillington, 
who with their 1,100 men stopped 1,600 of the enemy. 

The hope of General McDonald, commander of the Tories and 
hero of Bunker Hill, was to reach Wilmington, where he expected 
to find Sir Henry Clinton and Lord Wiliam Campbell with a con- 
siderable land and naval force, and to be able in a short time to 
make an aggressive and successful advance into the interior. He 
organized his army of Tories and broke camp on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, 1776, crossed the Cape Fear River, and pushed on at a rapid 
pace pursued by Colonel Moore and his band of patriots; crossed 
the South River from Bladen and New Hanover, and on approach- 
Ing Moores Creek he came upon the camps of Colonels Caswell and 
Lillington. 2 

The following morning the loyalists rushed forward under Captain 
McLeod, and the patriots, who hnd waited behind the breastworks 
constructed during the night until the Tories were within 30 paces, 
then arose from their concealment and bravely confronted the foe. 
Captain McLeod and the second leader, John Campbell, were killed; 
the Torles were dispersed and 900 made prisoners, including McDonald 
himself. Rifles and ammunition were taken in great quantities and 
stores amounting to the value of $100,000. 

The amount of spoils taken and the number of prisoners captured 
does not show the benefits of this victory. The victory was the 
destruction of the great scheme which had been formed for the subju- 
gation of North Carolina. The breaking up of the combination of the 
enemies of the colonists at home secured the State of North Carolina 
for the cause of independence. It showed that North Carolina was able 
to hold in check the Tories within her borders, and it won over to the 
cause of freedom many who had hitherto held back for fear of English 
power. A warm zeal invaded all ranks of the people in every part 
of the colony, and in less than two weeks approximately 10,000 men 
had risen against the enemy. The coming of Clinton inspired no terror, 
and almost every man was ready to turn out at a moment's notice. 

About the time of this battle Sir Henry Clinton and Lord William 
Campbell were entering the Cape Fear with a considerable force; 
Sir Henry Parker, with 10 or 12 ships, and Lord Cornwallis, with 
7 regiments, were expected every hour. Bitter was their disap- 
pointment when on reaching Fort Johnson a few days later to learn 
when on the very eve of attaining the object of their expedition the 
loyalists of the State had been repulsed and driven back and all who 
survived the fatal day were captured or scattered, and their hopes 
were completely blasted. 

This battle is of great national import, as is evidenced by the 
action of that patriotic body, the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. The historical references to it are many. 

Dawson, in Battles of the United States, volume 1, says: 

“This battle was of eminent service to the American cause of inde- 
pendence in America. It broke the spirit of a great body of men who 
would have constituted a very formidable reeinforcement to an in- 
vading army. Had General McDonald effected a union with Sir 
Henry Clinton, the whole of the colony would have been placed at their 
mercy.” 

Frothingham, in the Rise of the Republic of the United States, says: 

“This was the Concord and Lexington of that region. The news- 
papers circulated the details of this brilliant result. The spirits of the 
Whigs ran high. ‘You never,“ one writes, ‘knew the like in your 
life for true patriotism.’ ” 

Caruthers, in Revolutionary Incidents, says: 

“The Battle of Moores Creek was to the South pretty much what 
the Battle of Lexington was to the North, In the former case the 
victory was more complete, but we speak of it as a test of courage 
and its effects upon the community in preparing them for the approach- 
ing contest with the gigantic power of Great Britain.” 

John Fiske, in his American Revolution, volume 1, page 177, says: 

“The effect of the victory was as contagious as that of Lexington had 
been In New England. Within 10 days 10,000 militia were ready to 
withstand the enemy, so that Clinton on his arrival decided not to land 
and stayed cruising about Albemarle Sound, waiting for the fleet under 
Parker, which did not appear on the scene until May. A provincial 
congress was forthwith assembled, and instructions were sent to the 
North Carolina Delegates in the Continental Congress empowering them 
to concur with the delegates in the other Colonies in declaring inde- 
pendency and forming foreign alliances, reserying to the colony the sole 
and exclusive right of forming a constitution and laws for it.” 

In the correspondence of George ITI, i, 276, quoted in Frothingham, 
the Rise of the Republic of the United States, Roston, 1872, page 502: 

“Governor Martin was endeavoring to save the State for the Crown 
and expected to accomplish his aim by brilliant activities on the part 
of the Tory Highlanders whom he hoped to have reinforced by Sir 
Henry Clinton's expedition from England, sent by George III, because, 
as he said, ‘I am clear the first attempt should be made on North 
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Carolina, as the Highland settlers are said to be well inclined’ 
* * * ‘Thousands of Scots assembled, but only 1,600 remained 
when it was found that no royal troops had arrived. Under McDonald, 
the faithful started on their march to Wilmington. They were met 
at Moores Creek Bridge, 18 miles above Wilmington, by the radicals 
on February 27, 1776, and were killed, captured, or dispersed to a 
man.’ ” 

See also Channing, Edward: A History of the United States, 1912. 
Volume 3; The American Revolution, pages 178, 179. 

Henry Cabot Lodge says that— 

“ Governor Martin stirred up one part of the community against the 
other, sct a civil war on foot in the colony, betook himself to a man- 
of-war, and cried our for help from England. The usual result fol- 
lowed, The loyalists attacked the minute men under Caswell, who had 
posted themselves at a bridge from Which they had taken the planks, 
The Highlanders gallantly attempted to cross on the beams but were 
beaten back, for the claymore was no match for the rifle. 

In this way the colony was alienated from the Crown, fighting 
was started, the party of the revolution and resistance was left with 
a clear fiel and a free hand as the only positive force to set up an 
independent goyernment and seize all authority. Lodge, Henry Cabot: 
The Story of the Revolution. New York, 1903, page 123.” 

R. D. W. Connor, in his History of North Carolina, yolume 1, The 
Colonial and Revolutionary Periods, page 388, says: 

“High ran the enthusiasm of the Whigs, and high their confidence. 
Ten thousand men sprang to arms and hurried to Wilmington. ‘Since 
I was born,“ wrote an eyewitness, ‘I never heard of so universal an 
ardor for fighting and so perfect a union among all degrees of tren.“ 

John Clark Ridpath, in the New Complete History of the United 
States of America, Cincinnati, 1905, Volume V, 2490, says of this battle: 

“All patriotic North Carolina sprang to arms, 10,000 being im camp 
in a few days.” 

Caruthers, in speaking of this battle, further states: 

“The effect was to arouse their ambition, to fire them with resent- 
ment, to increase their confidence in themselves, and give them a 
better appreciation of their rights.” 

Gordon, William: History of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment of 
the Independence of the United States of America, London, 1788, volume 
11, page 10; 

“The joy of this conquest diffused among the North Carolinians is 
inconceivable, the importance of it being heightened by General Clinton 
and Lord Willlam Campbell being then at Cape Fear in sanguine expec- 
tation of being joined by the vanquished.” 

Caruthers, Joseph S., supra cit., 94-05, further states: 

“By their conduct at the bridge and by the victory achieved, they 
gained some military experience and a more intelligent confidence in 
themselves, which was of more advantage to them and to the country 
than all the spoils taken from the enemy.” 

Bancroft, George: History of the United States of America, New 
York, 1892, volume 55, pages 390, 391, says: 

“North Carolina, proud of its victory over domestle enemies and 
roused to defiance by tbe arrival of Clinton in their great river, met in 
congress. at Halifax on the 4th of April; on the Sth appointed a select 
committee, of which Harnett was the head, to consider the usurpations 
and violences of the British Parliament and King; and on the 12th, 
after listening to its report, unanimously ‘empowered their delegates 
in the Continental Congress to concur with the delegates of the other 
colonies in declaring independency and forming foreign alliances.’ At 
the same time they reserved to their colony the sole right of forming 
its own constitution and laws. The people of North Carolina were the 
first In America to vote an explicit sanction to independence.” 

R. D. W. Connor, supra cit., Volume L, 389: 

“North Carolina was the Rubicon over which the Colonies passed 
to independence and constitutional self-government. Before that event 
the Whig leaders had rather dreaded than sought Independence. They 
met with indignant denial the assertions of their enemies that they 
had aimed at it from the beginning of their dispute with the mother 
country. © * At any rate, they approached Independence slowly, 
through a long process of development, and finally adopted it, as 
emancipation was afterwards adopted, as a war measure. Officially 
North Carolina led the way with the first resolution adopted by any of 
the colonies authorizing their delegates in the Continental Congress to 
vote for independence.” 

Channing, Edward: A History of the United States, New York, 1912, 
says: 

This complete crushing of the southern loyalists brought to the fore 
the question of the thirteen Colonies.” 

At its session of the legislature in 1925 the State of North Carolina 
passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas on February 27, 1776, at Moores Creek Bridge, in North 
Carolina, 1,000 patriots, under the command of Col. Alexander Lilling- 
ton, put to flight 1,600 Tories, under the command of Col. Donald Me- 
Leod, and thereby saved North Carolina to the cause of American inde- 
pendence; showed that North Carolina was able to hold in check the 
Tories within her borders; won over to the cause of freedom many who 
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heretofore held back for fear of England’s power; and so thoroughly 
broke the spirit of the Highlanders that they never again rallied in 
North Carolina to the support of the royal cause; and z 

“Whereas the troops engaged in this battle under the patriot su- 
preme commander, Col. James Moore, and the royal supreme com- 
mander, Gen. Donal McDonald, were engaged in the first set of military 
campaigns of the War of the Revolution, and the patriots here won the 
first pitched battle fought against royal troops in this war: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring): 
1. That Moores Creek battle ground, in Pender County, N. C., ought to 
be erected into a national park and so maintained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

“2. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each Senator and 
Member of the House of Representatives in Congress from this State, 
with the request that they seck by appropriate legislation to erect and 
maintain Moores Creek battle ground as a national park. In the gen- 
eral assembly, read three times, and ratified this 27th day of February, 
1025.” 

The legislature also passed a resolution authorizing the Governor of 
North Carolina to turn over to the Federal Government without cost 
this battle field, the title to which is in the State of North Carolina, 
together with all the buildings thereon. There are several buildings 
on the grounds—a large auditorium; a splendid artesian well; the 
grounds are suitably fenced. This battle ficld was recognized by Con- 
gress at a previous session when a modest monument was erected to 
Mary Slocum), who made the memorable ride of 60 miles because she 
had a dream that her husband was wounded. A yery beautiful ac- 
count of this ride is given in Wheeler's North Carolina History, page 
457. Mary Slocumb's maiden name was Mary Hooks. She was a sister 
of Hon. Charles Hooks, who was a Member of Congress from the 
Wilmington, N. C., district from 1816 to 1825, and who removed from 
North Carolina to Alabama. This account of Mary Slocumb's ride is 
taken from Mrs. Elizabeth Met's The Women of the Revolution. 

Our committee feels that this important battle should be appro- 
priately recognized by being converted into a military park, 


EDWARD R. LEDWELL 


The bill (II. R. 4119) for the relief of Edward R. Ledwell 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


C. B. WELLS 


The bill (H. R. 965) for the relief of C. B. Wells was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOWARD A. MOUNT 


The bill (H. R. 2254) for the relief of Howard A. Mount was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would be very glad to hear from the Senator 
from North Dakota in regard to the bill. 

Mr. NYE. I think this is a case where postage stamps were 
missing from a bundle delivered to a postmaster, which was 
found later on to be short. 

Mr. KING. As I read the report, it is rather different from 
what the Senator states. I suggest that the bill be temporarily 
laid aside without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
temporarily. 

A. S. ROSENTHAL CO, 


The bill (H. R. 3278) for the relief of the A. S. Rosenthal 
Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the vote by which House bill 3278 was 
passed be reconsidered, I notice that there are some new facts 
stated in the report, which I think ought to be cousidered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
the vote is reconsidered, 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PORTLAND IRON WORKS 


Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that we return to Order of Business 820, Senate bill 1919, for 
the relief of the Portland Iron Works. I was temporarily out 
of the Chamber when that bill was reached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Hartnoll J. Withers. Thomas A. Wornham. 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as Russell N. Jordahl. Earle S. Davis. 
follows: Nels H. Nelson. Charles G. Wadbrook. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is Mortimer S. Crawford. Con D, Silard. 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Benjamin F. Kaiser, jr., Joseph L. Wolfe. 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Portland Iron Works the Frank P. Pyzick. Ward E. Dickey. 
sum of $9,800, in full compensation, being amount held back by the Thomas B. Jordan, Roy M. Gulick, 
Government as a penalty for delays in the construction of the two Elmer H. Salzman. 
dredges known as Wahkiakum and Multnomah, POSTMASTERS 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, CALIFORNIA 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, Inez M. Benson, Calipatria. 
and passed. Donald A. Parker, Etna. 

EDWARD C. ROSER George A. Herdeg, Riverside. 

The bill (H. R. 6466) for the relief of Edward C. Roser was COLORADO 

next in order. Roswell H. Bancroft, Palisade. 


Mr. KING. Over. ON 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. Rann o 


JOHN E. LUBY William N. Manee, Moodus. 


The bill (H. R. 7403) for the relief of John E. Luby, of New GEORGIA 
Bedford, Mass., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. James W. Long, Ashburn. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, Joseph D. Long, Bremen. 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. side I. King, Dexter. 
8 etcher N. Carlisle, Flowery Branch. 

We W-cHOURE Noel H. Bragg, Gray. 

The bill (H. R. 8794) to credit the accounts of W. W. House, Henry L. Murphey, Hephzibah. 

special disbursing agent, Department of Labor, was considered William H. Astin, Palmetto. 


as in Committee of the Whole. Joe B. Saunders, Ringgold. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, or- William E. Fitts, Rocky Ford. 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. Mary W. Barclay, Rome. 

RELIEF OF WASHINGTON COUNTY, OIIO, ETC. KANSAS 

The bill (H: R. 4902) for the relief of Washington County, Ducie H. Norton, Mildred. 
Ohio, S. C. Kile estate, and Malinda Frye estate, was considered MICHIGAN 
as in Committee of the Whole. Grace A. Grinnell, Centerville. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- Elmer L. Dalton, Leland. 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. MISSISSIPPI 

EDWARD J, O'ROURKE, GUARDIAN OF KATIE I, O'ROURKE Jesse C. Rhodes, Sallis. 

The bill (II. R. 6696) for the relief of Edward J. O'Rourke, MISSOURI 
as guardian of Katie I. O'Rourke, was considered as in Com- Lawrence L. Glover, Newark. 
mittee of the Whole, P = 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- REW STORK 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. Ella L. Winch, Lakewood. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I make the Elizabeth May, Round Lake. 
point of order that under the unanimous-consent agreement Homer H. Thomas, Rushford. 
the hour for recess or adjournment has arrived. Edmund E. Bandy, St. Regis Falls, 
Mr. CURTIS. I rose to make a motion. I move that the Ruth E. Barlow, Wassaic. 
Senate adjourn until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 7 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 11 o'clock SERTE DAKOA 
p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, May 21, 1926, at 12 T. H. Hulbert Casement, Fordville, 


o'clock meridian. James H. Cramer, Marmarth. 
Ovidia G. Black, Werner. 
CONFIRMATIONS OHIO 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 20 (legis- AEN e e enlik 
— N È, — * . 
i L. Edgar Clawson, Middle Point, 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
VICE CONSULS OF CAREER : pee 
: Agnes L. Stahlheber, Geary. 
Ellis O. Briggs. William H. T. Mackie. i 
David K. E. Bruce. John H. Morgan. John L. Coyle, Rush Springs. 
Augustus S. Chase. W. Mayo Newhall, jr. RHODE ISLAND 
Early B. Christian, Lloyd D. Yates. Frank W. Crandall, Ho 
: , pe Valley. 
Lewis Clark. McCeney Werlich. 558 f 
Harry L. Franklin. Rufus HI. Lane, Wilfred R. Easterbrooks, Wakefield. 
Eugene P. Lawton, jr. UTAH 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy ©. Thomas Martin, Milford. 
MARINE CORPS WISCONSIN 
To be major Jacob Johnson, Curtiss. 
Henry L. Larsen. Fa aay aa Sates 5 mre 
; ohn F. nehart, Gays 8. 
k II. Howard e James N. Godsell, Hales Corners. 
Frederick M. Howard. John E. Wehrman, Prescott. 
To be first lieutenant 
William H. Doyle. REJECTION 


To be second Heutenonts Executive nomination rejected by the Senate May 20 (legisla- 


Francis J. ae Serna S. urr: tire day of May 17), 1926 

Edward W. Snedeker. ofton R. Henderson. 8 

Kenneth W. Benner. Chester B. Graham. UNITED States ATTORNEY 

Kenneth H. Cornell. Arthur H. Butler, Aubrey Boyles, of Alabama, to be United States attorney, 


John S. E. Young, jr. Earl J. Ashton, southern district of Alabama. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thunspax, May 20, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain; Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


This day, our heavenly Father, keep us very close to Thee. 
Dwell in all our hearts and remove all petty ambitions and 
desires. Give us the very broadest conceptions of truth, right, 
and justice. In all our ways help us to prove ourselves 
worthy of the gifts and privileges Thou hast bestowed upon 
us. We are grateful for one of the most beautiful descriptions 
in Thy Holy Word, namely, Thou art “the God of hope.” 
Hope is Thy abiding message to all. Hope in God, hope in 
ourselyes, and hope in our brother man, We praise Thee for 
this one string of the human breast that is never silenced. In 
the morning hours and in the depths of night it creates in us 
the sense of a new chance. Help us to be better and do better. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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REVISION OF REMARKS 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asks the attention of the House 
to a statement with regard to the rule respecting the right of 
one Member to inspect the reporter's notes of remarks made 
by another. He makes this statement in view of some discus- 
sion that has been had on this subject within the last few 
days. The precedent and the rule are very clear. Section 6964, 
of Volume V, of Hinds’ Precedents, records a decision which 
was rendered and which has become the established practice 
of the House. In that case a Member, as a question of 
privilege, claimed that he had applied for a copy from the 
original notes of remarks delivered in the House, which re- 
quest had been denied by the Reporters, under the direction of 
the Speaker of the House. He claimed that it was his right to 
have furnished him a copy of such notes. 

Speaker Crisp stated that while there was no rule of the 
House upon the subject, in his opinion, when a Member with- 
held for revision his remarks, in which remarks was contained 
nothing personal to or reflecting upon another Member, such 
other Member was not entitled as a matter of right to be fur- 
nished a copy from such original notes, and that he had so 
advised the Reporters in the instance referred to by the com- 
plaining Member. 

The Chair thinks this is a very wholesome rule and has 
instructed the Reporters to withhold the notes unless the re- 
marks contain somewhat of a reflection upon the other Member. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ADOPTION OF 

THE VIRGINIA BILL OF RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints Mr. Gotnssorovan, of 
Maryland, a member of the joint committee to attend the 
celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Virgiuia Bill of Rights to fill the yacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. LINTHICUM. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with amendment 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 7188. An act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co. to construct a 
bridge across Pearl River, in the State of Mississippi. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills and joint resolution of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 2959. An act granting the consent of Congress to Lake 
Washington Corporation to construct a bridge across Lake 
Washington, in King County, State of Washington; 

S. 3931. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to 
construct an overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River at 
Girard, Trumbull County, Ohio; 

S. 3089. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge by the city of Minneapolis, Minn., across the Mississippi 
River in said city; and 

S. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to employ engineers for consultation in connection 
with the construction of dams for irrigation purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following order: 

Ordered, That the bill (H. R. 9568) amending section 220, Criminal 
Code of the United States, be returned to the House of Representatives 
in accordance with its request. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 4) authorizing the Joint Com- 
mittee on Muscle Shoals to hold hearings and employ expert 
and clerical assistants, 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Senate bills and joint resolution of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees; as indicated below: 

8. 2959. An act granting the consent of Congress to Lake 
Washington Corporation to construct a bridge across Lake 
Washington in King County, State of Washington; to the Com» 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3931. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to 
construct an overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River at 
Girard, Trumbull County, Ohio; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3989. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge by the city of Minneapolis, Minn., across the Mississippi 
River in said city; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to employ engineers for consultation in connec- 
tion with the construction of dams for irrigation purposes; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY ACT 


Mr, CHRISTOPHHRSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the bill (S. 1039) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplementary thereto, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (8. 
1039) entitled “ To amend an act entitled ‘An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,’ 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto,’ having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with the following 
amendments: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“That section 1 (a), subdivisions 6, 8, and 24 of an act en- 
titled ‘An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States, approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, be, and the 
same hereby are, amended as follows: 

“*(6) “Corporations” shall mean all bodies having any of 
the powers and privileges of private corporations not possessed 
by individuals or partnerships, and shall include limited or 
other partnership associations organized under laws making the 
capital subscribed alone responsible for the debts of the asso- 
ciation, joint stock companies, unincorporated companies and 
associations, and any business conducted by a trustee, or trus- 
tees, wherein beneficial interest or ownership is evidenced by 
certificate or other written instrument. 

“*(8) “Courts of bankruptcy ” shall include the district courts 
of the United States and of the Territories and possessions to 
which this act is or may hereafter be applicable, the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and the United States 
Court of Alaska. 

“*(24) States shall include the Territories and possessions 
to which this act is, or may hereafter be, applicable, and the 
District of Columbia.’ 

“Seo, 2. That the introductory provision preceding sub- 
division 1 of section 2 of said act, as so amended, be, and the 
same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

„That the courts of bankruptcy as hereinbefore defined, 
namely, the district courts of the United States in the several 
States, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the 
district courts of the several Territories and possessions to 
which this act is, or may hereafter be, applicable, and the 
United States Court in the District of Alaska, are hereby 
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made courts of bankruptey, and are hereby invested, within 
their respective territorial limits as now established, or as 
they may be hereafter changed, with such jurisdiction at law 
and in equity as will enable them to exercise original juris- 
diction in bankruptey proceedings, in yacation in chambers 
und during their respective terms, as they are now or may 
be hereafter held.“ 

“Sec. 3. That section 3 (n) of said act, as so amended, be, 
and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

„(a) Acts of bankruptey by a person shall consist of his 
having (1) conveyed, transferred, concealed, or removed, or 
permitted to be concealed or removed, any part of his property 
with intent to hinder, delay, or defraud his creditors, or any 
of them; or (2) transferred, while insolvent, any portion of 
his property to one or more of his creditors with intent to 
prefer such creditors over his other creditors; or (3) suffered 
or permitted, while insolvent, any creditor to obtain a prefer- 
ence through legal proceedings, and not knowing at least five 
days before a sale or other disposition of any property affected 
by such preference vacated or discharged such preference; or 
(4) suffered, or permitted, while insolvent, any creditor to 
obtain through legal proceedings any leyy, attachment, judg- 
ment, or other lien, and not haying vacated or discharged the 
same within 80 days from the date such leyy, attachment, 
judgment, or other lien was obtained; or (5) made a general 
ussignment for the benefit of his creditors; or, while insolvent, 
a receiyer or a trustee has been appointed, or put in charge 
of his property; or (6) admitted in writing his inability to 
pay his debts and his willingness to be adjudged a bankrupt 
on that ground,’ 

“Seo. 4. That section 7 (n), subdivision (8) of said act, 
ns so amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read 
as follows: 

68) Prepare, make oath to, and file in court within 10 
days after adjudication, if an involuntary bankrupt, and 
within 10 days after the filing of a petition, if a voluntary 
bankrupt (unless in either case further time Is granted), a 
schedule of his property showing the amount and kind of prop- 
erty, the location thereof, its money value in detail, and a 
list of his creditors showing their residence, if known; if 
unknown, that fact to be stated, the amounts due each of 
them, the consideration thereof, the security held by them, if 
any, and a claim for such exemptions, as he may be entitled 
to, all in triplicate, one copy of each for the clerk, one for 
the referee, and one for the trustee.’ 

“See. 5. The section 12 (a) of said act, as so amended, be, 
and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) A bankrupt may offer, either before or after adjudica- 
tion, terms of composition to his creditors, after, but not 
before, he has been examined in open court, or at a meeting 
of his creditors, and has fiied in court the schedule of his 
property and the list of his creditors required to be filed by 
bankrupts. In compositions before adjudication the bankrupt 
shall file the required schedules, and thereupon the court shall 
call a meeting of creditors for the allowance of claims, exami- 
nation of the bankrupt, and preservation or conduct of the 
estate, at which meeting the judge or referee shall preside; 
but action upon the petition for adjudication shall not be 
delayed, except that the court, for good cause shown, may in 
its discretion delay such action upon such terms and con- 
ditions for the protection of and indemnity against loss by 
the bankrupt estate as may be proper.’ 

“Sec. 6. That section 14 (a) and (b) of said act, as so 
amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

„(a) Any person may, after the expiration of 1 month 
and within 12 months, subsequent to being adjudged a bank- 
rupt, file an application for a discharge in the court of bank- 
ruptey in which the proceedings are pending, if it shall be 
made to appear to the judge that the bankrupt was unavoid- 
ably prevented from filing it within such time, it may be filed 
within but not after the expiration of the next six months. 

“*(b) The judge shall hear the application for a discharge 
and such proofs and pleas as may be made in opposition thereto 
by the trustee or other parties in interest, at such time as will 
give the trustee or parties in interest a reasonable opportunity 
to be fully heard; and investigate the merits of the applica- 
tion and discharge the applicant, unless he has (1) committed 
an offense punishable by imprisonment as herein provided; or 
(2) destroyed, mutilated, falsified, concealed, or failed to keep 
books of account, or records, from which his financial condition 
and business transactions might be ascertained; unless the 
court deem such failure or acts to have been justified, under 
all the circumstances of the case; or (8) obtained money or 
property on credit. or obtained an extension or renewal of 
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credit, by making or publishing, or causing to be made or pub- 
lished, in any manner whatsoever, a materially false statement 
in writing respecting his financial condition; or (4) at any time 
subsequent to the first day of the 12 months immediately pre- 
ceding the filing of the petition, transferred, removed, de- 
stroyed, or concealed or permitted to be removed, destroyed, or 
concealed any of his property, with intent to hinder, delay, or 
defraud his creditors; or (5) has been granted a discharge in 
bankruptcy within six years; or (6) in the course of proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy, refused to obey any lawful order of or to 
answer any material question approved by the court; or (7) 
has failed to explain satisfactorily any losses of assets or de- 
ficiency of assets to meet his liabilites: Provided, That if, upon 
the hearing of an objection to a discharge, the objector shall 
show to the satisfaction of the court that there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that the bankrupt has committed any of 
the acts which, under this paragraph (b), would prevent his 
discharge in bankruptcy, then the burden of proving that he 
has not committed any of such acts shall be upon the bank- 
rupt: And provided further, That the trustee shall not inter- 
pose objections to a bankrupt's discharge until he shall be 
authorized so to do by the creditors at a meeting of creditors 
called for that purpose on the application of any creditor.’ 

“Sec. 7. That section 21 of said act, as so amended, be, and 
the same hereby is, amended by adding after paragraph (g) 
thereof a new paragraph (h), to read as follows: 

„n) A communication by a creditor, receiver, or trustee 
of one, by, or against whom a bankruptcy petition is filed, or 
who has been adjudicated a bankrupt, to another creditor, 
uttered in good faith and with reasonable grounds for belief 
in its truth, concerning the conduct, acts, or property of such 
bankrupt, shall be privileged, and the creditor, receiver, or 
trustee so uttering the same shall not be held liable therefor.’ 

„Spo. 8. That section 23 of said act, as so amended, be, 
and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) The United States district courts shall have jurisdic- 
tion of all controversies at law and in equity, as distinguished 
from proceedings in bankruptcy, between trustees as such and 
adverse claimants concerning the property acquired or claimed 
by the trustees, in the same manner and to the same extent 
only as though bankruptey proceedings had not been instituted 
and such controversies had been between the bankrupts and 
such adverse claimants. 

“*(b) Suits by the trustee shall be brought or prosecuted 
only in the courts where the bankrupt, whose estate is heing 
administered by such trustee, might have brought or prose- 
cuted them if proceedings in bankruptcy had not been insti- 
tuted, unless by consent of the proposed defendant, except 
suits for the recoyery of property under section 60, sub- 
division b; section 67, subdivision e; and section 70, sub- 
division e.“ 

“Sec, 9. That section 24 (a) and (b) of said act, as so 
amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as 
follows, and by adding at the end thereof, a new subdivision 
(c), to rend as follows: 

„(a) The Supreme Court of the United States, the circuit 
courts of appeal of the United States, the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, and the supreme courts of the Terri- 
tories, in vacation, in chambers, and during their respective 
terms, as now or as they may be hereafter held, are hereby 
invested with appellate jurisdiction of controversies arising in 
bankruptcy proceedings from the courts of bankruptcy from 
which they have appellate jurisdiction in other cases. 

„p) The several circuit courts of appeal and the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia shall have jurisdiction in 
equity, either interlocutory or final, to superintend and revise in 
matter of law (and in matter of law and fact the matters speci- 
fied in section 25) the proceedings of the seyeral inferior courts 
of bankruptcy within their jurisdiction. Such power shall be 
exercised by appeal and in the form and manner of an appeal, 
except in the cases mentioned in said section 25 to be allowed 
in the discretion of the appellate court. 

„(e) All appeals under this section shall be taken within 
80 days after the judgment, or order, or other matter com- 
plained of, has been rendered or entered.’ 

“Seo. 10. That section 25 (a) of said act, as so amended, be, 
and the same is, amended to read as follows: 

„(a) That appeals, as in equity cases, may be taken in bank- 
ruptey proceedings from the courts of bankruptcy to the circuit 
courts of appeal of the United States and the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia and to the supreme courts of the 
Territories in the following cases, to wit: (1) From a judgment 
adjudging or refusing to adjudge the defendant a bankrupt; 
(2) from a judgment granting or denying a discharge; and 
(3) from a judgment allowing or rejecting a debt or cluim of 
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$500 or over. Such appeal shall be taken within 30 days after 
the judgment appealed from has been rendered; and may be 
heard and determined by the appellate court in term or vaca- 
tion, as the case may be.“ 

“Seo, 11. That section 29 (a), (b), and (a) of said act, as 
go amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as 
follows, and that section 29 be further amended by adding 
after paragraph (d) thereof a new paragraph (e) to read as 
follows: 

“*(a) A person shall be punished by imprisonment for a 
period of not to exceed fiye years upon conviction of the offense 
of having knowingly and frandulently appropriated to his own 
use, embezzled, spent, or unlawfully transferred any property 
or secreted or destroyed any document belonging to a bankrupt 
estate which came into his charge as trustee, receiver, custodian, 
or other officer of the court. 

„b) A person shall be punished by imprisonment for a 
period of not to exceed five years upon conviction of the offense 
of having knowingly and fraudulently (1) concealed from the 
receiver, trustee, United States marshal, or other officer of the 
court charged with the control or custody of property, or from 
creditors in composition cases, any property belonging to the 
estate of a bankrupt; or (2) made a false oath or account in, 
or in relation to any proceeding in bankruptcy; or (3) pre- 
sented under oath any false claim for proof against the estate 
of a bankrupt, or used any such claim in composition person- 
ally or by agent, proxy, or attorney, or as agent, proxy, or 
attorney; or (4) received any material amount of property 
from a bankrupt after the filing of the petition with intent to 
defeat this act; or (5) received or attempted to obtain any 
money or property, remuneration, compensation, reward, advan- 
tage, or promise thereof from any person for acting or forbear- 
ing to act in bankruptey proceedings; or (6) haying been an 
oflicer or agent of any person or corporation, and in contem- 
plation of the bankruptcy of such person or corporation, or with 
intent to defeat the operation of this act, concealed or trans- 
ferred any of the property of the debtor; or (7) after the 
filing of the petition, or, in contemplation of bankruptey, con- 
cealed, destroyed, mutilated, or falsified any book, document, 
or record affecting or relating to the property or affairs of a 
bankrupt; or (8) after the filing of the petition, withheld from 
the receiver or trustee any book, document, or paper affecting 
or relating to the property or affairs of a bankrupt, to the pos- 
session of which he is entitled. 

“*(d) A person shall not be prosecuted for any offense arising 
under this act unless the indictment is found or the informa- 
tion is filed in court within three years after the commission 
of the offense. 

„e) (1) Whenever any referee, receiver, or trustee shall 
have grounds for believing that any offense under this act has 
been committed, or from facts or circumstances brought out in 
the course of administration or otherwise brought to his atten- 
tion, that there is reasonable ground to believe that such an 
offense has been committed, or for special reason an investiga- 
tion should be had in connection therewith, it shall be the duty 
of such referee, receiver, or trustee to report such matter to 
the United States attorney for the district in which it is be- 
lieved such an offense has been committed, including in such 
report a statement of all the facts and circumstances of the 
case within his knowledge, with the names of the witnesses, 
and a statement as to the offense or offenses believed to have 
been committed. 

“*(2) It shall be the duty of every United States attorney 
immediately to inquire into the fact so reported to him by any 
referee, receiver, or trustee, and the law applicable thereto, 
and if it appears probable that any offense under this act has 
been committed, in a proper ease and without delay, to pre- 
sent the matter to the grand jury, unless upon inquiry and ex- 
amination such district attorney decides that the ends of pub- 
lic justice do not require that the alleged offense should be 
investigated or prosecuted, in which case he shall report the 
facts to the Attorney General for lis direction in the premises.’ 

“Seo, 12. That section 38 (a), subdivision 5, of said act, as 
so amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(5) During the examination of the bankrupt, or other pro- 
eeedings, authorize the employment of stenographers for re- 
porting and transeribing the proceedings at such reasonable 
expense to the estate as the court may fix.’ 

“Sec. 13. That section 57 (n) of said act, as so amended, 
be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

„n) Claims shall not be proved against a bankrupt estate 
subsequent to six months after the adjudication; or if they are 
liquidated by litigation and the final Judgment therein is ren- 
dered within 80 days before or after the expiration of such 
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time, then within 60 days after the rendition of such judgment: 
Provided, That the right of infants and insane persons with- 
out guardians, without notice of the proceedings, may continue 
six months longer.“ 

“Seo. 14. That section 60 (a) of said act, as so amended, 
be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) A person shall be deemed to have given a preference 
if, being insolvent, he has, within four months before the filing 
of the petition, or after the filing of the petition and before the 
adjudication, procured or suffered a judgment to be entered 
against himself in favor of any person, or made a transfer to 
any of his property, and the effect of the enforcement of such 
judgment or transfer will be to enable any one of his credi- 
tors to obtain a greater percentage of his debt than any other 
of such creditors of the same class. Where the preference 
consists in a transfer, such period of four months shall not 
expire until four months after the date of recording or regis- 
tering of the transfer, if by law such recording or registering 
is required or permitted.’ 

“Seo, 15. That section 64, subdivisions (a) and (b), of said 
act, as so amended, be, and the same hereby are, amended to 
read as follows: 

„(a) The court shall order the trustee to pay all taxes 
legally due and owing by the bankrupt to the United States, 
State, county, district, or municipality, in the order of priority 
as set forth in paragraph (b) hereof: Provided, That no order 
shall be made for the payment of a tax assessed against real 
estate of a bankrupt in excess of the yalue of the interest of the 
bankrupt estate therein as determined by the court. Upon 
filing the receipts of the proper public officers for such payments 
the trustee shall be credited with the amounts thereof, and in 
case any question arises as to the amount or legality of any 
such tax the same shall be heard and determined by the court. 

„b) The debts to have priority, in advance of the payment 
of dividends to creditors, and to be paid in full out of bankrupt 
estates, and the order of payment shall be (1) the actnal and 
necessary cost of preserving the estate subsequent to filing the 
petition; (2) the filing fees paid by creditors in involuntary 
cases, and, where property of the bankrupt, transferred or con- 
cealed by him either before or after the filing of the petition, 
shall have been recovered for the benefit of the estate of the 
bankrupt by the efforts and at the expense of one or more 
creditors, the reasonable expense of such recovery; (3) the cost 
of administration, including the fees and mileage payable to 
witnesses as now or hereafter provided by the laws of the 
United States, and one reasonable attorney’s fee, for the pro- 
fessional services actually rendered, irrespective of the number 
of attorneys employed, to the petitioning creditors in inyolun- 
tary cases while performing the duties herein prescribed, and 
to the bankrupt in yoluntary and involuntary cases, as the court 
may allow; (4) where the confirmation of composition terms 
has been refused or set aside upon the objection and through 
the efforts and at the expense of one or more creditors, in the 
discretion of the court, the reasonable expenses of such credi- 
tors in opposing such composition; (5) wages due to workmen, 
clerks, traveling or city salesmen, or seryants, which have been 
earned within three months before the date of the commence- 
ment of the proceeding, not to exceed $600 to cach claimant; 
(6) taxes payable under paragraph (a) hereof and (7) debts 
owing to any person who by the laws of the States or tlie United 
States is entitled to priority: Provided, That the term“ person“ 
as used in this section shall include corporations, the United 
States, and the several States and Territories of the United 
States. 

“Sro, 16. That section 70, subdivision (a) 2, of said act as 
so amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: 

%) Interests in patents, patent rights, copyrights, and 
trade-marks, and in applications for patents, copyrights, and 
trade-marks: Provided, That in case the trustee, within 80 
days after appointment, does not notify the applicant for a 
patent, copyright, or trade-mark of his election to prosecute 
the application to allowance or rejection, the bankrupt may 
apply to the court for an order reyesting him with the title 
thereto, which petition shall be granted, unless, for cause shown 
by the trustee, the court grants further time to the trustee 
for making such election; and such applicant may, in any 
event, at any time petition the court to be reyested with such 
title in case the trustee shall fail to prosecute such application 
with reasonable diligence; and the court, upon revesting the 
bankrupt with such title, shall direct the trustee to execute 
proper instruments of transfer to make the same effective in 
law and upon the records.’ 

“Sec. 17. Nothing herein contained shall have the effect to 
release or extinguish any penalty, forfeiture, or liability in- 
eurred under any act or acts of which this act is amendatory. 
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“Seo, 18. The provisions of this amendatory act shall govern 
proceedings, so far as practicable and applicable, in bankruptcy 
cases pending when it takes effect; but as to proceedings in 
cases pending when this act takes effeet, to which the provisions 
of this amendatory act are not applicable, such proceedings 
shall be disposed of conformably to the provisions of said act 
approved July 1, 1898, and the acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto, 

“Sec. 19. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with any 
provisions of this act are hereby repenled. 

“Sec. 20. This act shall take effect and be in force on and 
afier three months from the date of its approval.” 

Aud the Senate agree to the same. 

©. A. CHRISTOPHERSON, 
EA ©. MICHENER, 
A. J. MONTAGUE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
P. J. WALSH, 
CHARLES S. DENEEN, 
Guy D. GorF, 

Manugers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill S. 1089 submit the following written 
statement explaining the effeet of the action agreed on by the 
conference committee and submitted in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

The differences between the Senate bill and the House bill, 
which was substituted in the House, consisted in that, first, 
the House bill amended some sections of the bankruptcy law 
not touched upon by the Senate bill; and, secondly, there were 
some technical differences in phraseology, but in the main both 
bills sought to accumplish the same purpose. 

Sections 1 and 2 of the House amendment were not contained 
in the Senate bill. The Senate recedes from its disagreement 
to these amendments und agrees to the same. 

In section 3 of the House amendment the only difference 
from the Senate bill is in subdivision (5), which difference 
consists merely in phraseology. The Senate recedes from its 
disagreement to this amendment and agrees to the same. 

Sections 4 and 5 of the House amendment are not contained 
in the Senate bill and the Senate recedes from its disagreement 
to these amendments and agrecs to the same, 

As to section 6 of the House amendment, the Senate recedes 
from its disagreement to the amendment and agrees to the 
sume with the following amendment: After the word “ peti- 
tion,“ in division (4) of subdivision (b), strike out the words 
“shall haye.” 

Sections 7, 8, and 9 of the House amendment are not con- 
tained in the Senate bill. The Senate recedes from its dis- 
agreement to these amendments and agrecs to the same with 
the following amendments: 

In the first line of subdivision (b), section 8, strike out 
the word “ only,” and in the second line of the same subdivision, 
after the word “prosecuted,” insert the word “ only,” 

In the last line of subdivision (b), section 9, after the word 
“appeal,” strike out the peried, insert a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “except in the cases mentioned in said section 25 to 
be allowed in the discretion of the appellate court.” 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement to the amendments 
contained in sections 10 and 11 of the House amendment and 
agrees to the same with the following amendment: 

After the word “bankrupt,” in the last line of subdivision 
(b), section 11, strike out the period, insert a comma and the 
following: “to the possession of which he is entitled.” 

Section 12 of the House amendment was not contained in the 
Senate bill. The Senate recedes from its disagreement thereto 
and agrees to the same, 

Seetion 57 (n) and section 60 (a) of the Senate bill are not 
contuined in the House amendment. The House recedes from 
its disagrecment thereto and agrees to the same. These amend- 
merits are sections 13 and 14 of the conference report. 

As to section 13 of the House amendment, being section 15 of 
the conference report, the Senate recedes from its disagreement 
and agrees to the same with the following amendment: 

“After the word ‘municipality, in the third line of subdi- 
vision (a), strike out the words ‘except franchise or license 
fees or taxes of a corporation, owing to States in which such 
corporation is not doing business.’ ” 

At the end of division (7) of subdivision (b), section 13, 
after the words “ United States,“ strike out the colon, insert 
a period, and strike out the following words: “Provided, how- 
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ever, That priorities granted by any State law to its residents 
and to domestic corporations over nonresidents and foreign 
corporations shall not be recognized or allowed.” 

As to section 14 of the House amendment, being section 16 
of the conference report, the Senate recedes from its disagree- 
ment and agree to the same with the following amendment: 
Strike out all of subdivision (b). 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement to sections 15, 16, 
17, and 18 of the House amendment, being sections 17, 18, 19; 
and 20 of the conference report, and agrees to the same. 


©. A. CHRISTOPRERSON, 

EARL C. MICHENER, 

A. J. MONTAGUE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption 
of the report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


NATURALIZATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 

9761) to supplement the naturalization laws by extending cer- 
tain privileges to aliens who served honorably in the military 
or naval forees of the United States during the World War, 
with Senate amendments, and move to concur in the Senate 
amendments, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
II. R. 9761, with Senate amendments, and moves to concur in 
the Senate amendments. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN, Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to know what this is all about. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
a very brief statement. 

This bill went to the Senate as the Bacon bill, the purpose 
being to extend the time in which atiens who served in onr 
armed forces during the war might haye the naturalization 
privilege. It comes back now with the text of the Tilson bill, 
the purpose of which is to permit certain aliens to return to 
the United States, but carries also the text of the other bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 2 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanl- 
mous consent that the bill (H. R. 11208) to admit to the 
United States alien veterans of the World War be laid on 


the table. 
Without objection, H. R. 11208 will be 


Mr. Speaker, I will make 


The SPEAKER. 
laid on the table. 
There was no objection. 
FARM RELIEF 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11603) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of 
agricultural commodities. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill, H. R. 11603, with Mr. Mares in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not used any time during the con- 
sideration of this bill, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, the consideration of the 
farm-relief measures during the past two weeks has necessitated 
our intensive study of the farming problem. The Committee 
on Agriculture, consisting of 21 Members of the House, has 
been studying the question for the past two years. Most of 
the present members of that committee were members of the 
former Congress. During the past two years there have ap- 
peared before that committee representatives of practically 
every farm organization throughout the country. It is a dis- 
appointment that the Members of Congress charged with the 
sympathetic consideration of this subject were outmanenvered 
as to procedure. Instead of one bill being reported represent- 
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ing the views of a majority of the committee, the members of 
the committee yielded to the suggestions of the minority and 
authorized the reporting of three bills without recommendation, 
The Committee on Rules has presented a rule for the joint con- 
sideration of all three bills. No such rule has ever been pre- 
sented heretofore. It will enable many questions to be voted 
on in Committee of the Whole without an opportunity for a 
record vote. This is a most dangerous proceeding. To illus- 
trate, the rule would permit a substitution of either the Tincher 
bill or the Aswell bill for the Haugen bill, and if one of the two 
bills is substituted it would permit the other to be offered as a 
substitute for the third one. Only one motion to recommit is 
in order, and under the procedure as outlined by this rule a 
record vote on the substitution of one bill for another may not 
be had. 

I was reared on the farm, and I represent a great agricultural 
district, I am sure no one can be more deeply interested in 
farm legislation than myself. My investments are largely in 
farm lands, and I feel that I am justified in saying that I 
haye much practical knowledge with reference to farming 
conditions. 

1. ARGUMENTS THAT THER IS A FARM PROBLEM Reviewep 
a. LOSS IN EXCHANGE OF FARM VALUES $13,000,000,000 

I think it is conceded now by everyone that there is a real 
farm problem. During the debates the plight of the farmer 
has not been exaggerated or overemphasized. It has been 
brought out in the debates that within the last five years— 
1919-1925—that the exchange values of farm products have 
shrunk $13,000,000,000. This is a staggering statement. The 
figures are so large they can not be comprehended. No one who 
stops and reflects over this statement will deny that some action 
should be taken before the adjournment of Congress. 

b. LOSS IN SHRINKAGE OF FARM VALUES $17,000,000,000 

Not only have the farmers lost in the exchange value of their 
farm products but, in addition, have lost in shrinkage in value 
of their lands from $54,800,000,000 in 1920 to $37,800,000,000 in 
1925, or $17,000,000,000. Yet the local taxes and cost of upkeep 
of their lands is approximately the same. The farmer can not 
evade his taxes by the concealment of his property. More land 
was sold for taxes in Oklahoma in 1925 than in any previous 
year. 

* C. MORTGAGE FORECLOSURES AND BANK FAILURES CITED 

Figures have been inserted in the Recorn during this de- 
bate showing the very large number of mortgages foreclosed 
on farms and of the farmers who haye taken advantage of 
bankruptcy. Surely, when we stop to study it, no one can 
deny that there is a real farm problem. It has been stated 
during the debates that during the years 1924 and 1925 there 

have been a total of 1,389 bank failures, State and National, 
involving deposits of about $386,344,000, and that most of 
these banks were located in the Middle West and Western 
States, supported by agriculture. Within the past week five 
banks failed in one day in the State of Iowa. Too many, I 
regret to say, were in my own State of Oklahoma. 

We attempt to find excuses for this depression, but I am 
sure that when it is invited to our attention that but few of 
these bank failures are in the industrial sections, that we are 
compelled to acknowledge that agriculture is entitled to relief. 

d. AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME OF FARMER $736 


The statistical report shows that the average income of the 
American farmer for 1924 was $736. The average income of 
a laborer on a railroad was $1,570. The average in manu- 
facturing was $1,250. Clerical employees for the Government 
received an average of $1,650, and teachers $1,300. Included 
in the $736 for the farmer is his living expenses, which repre- 
sent $630 per year. In other words, the farmer's income, ex- 
clusiye of his living expenses, is $106. Nearly all of the other 
Wage earners work eight hours per day, whereas the farmer 
works from daylight to dark, which during the summer months 
means about 16 hours per day. These figures will convince 
any reasonable person that there is a real farm problem. 

e. PURCHASING POWER OF FARMER'S DOLLAR 60.3 CENTS 

The report of the Secretary of Agriculture on the exchange 
value of the purchasing power of the farmer's dollar shows 
that it is 60.3 cents. In 1913 it was 100. I insert a table 
showing its exchange value or purchasing power for each year, 
including that of 1925: 


The purchasing power of the farmer's dollar since. 1913 
products, with all other products) 


(Includes food and farm 
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It is argued that the condition of the farmer is improving. 
This table refutes this and shows that the purchasing power 
of his dollar continues to decline. 

In other words, the farmer loses, in exchanging his food 
and farm products for manufactured products, the difference 
between 60.3 and 100, or 39.7 cents ont of every dollar. I 
think that but few farmers realize this themselyes. Surely it 
has not been sufliciently impressed upon the farmers of the 
country, 

No industry or business can long survive that contributes 
39.7 cents out of every dollar to other industries. That is 
exactly what the farmers of the country are doing. We are 
legislating for the manufacturers in the Hast and discriminating 
against the farmers in the West and South. Unless some legis-. 
lation or administrative relief is applied farms will be aban- 
doned and values will continue to fall, and the number of bank- 
rupts among the farmers will greatly increase, If the farmers of 
the country would stop and study the situation and realize that 
they are getting only 60.3 cents out of every dollar in exchange 
for their farm products, they would insist upon legislation that 
would give them relief. 

Now, this exchange value can not be disputed, because it is 
taken from the report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 

A bushel of wheat 15 years ago paid for a day's labor on the 
farm. It now takes 2 bushels of wheat at an increased price 
per bushel to secure the same labor. 

Everyone realizes that the farmers’ products, including wheat, 
cotton, and corn, will not buy for him to-day shoes, clothing, 
furniture, and agricultural implements in the same quantities 
they did before the war. 

f. LOSS TO WHEAT FARMERS $1,150,000,000 

It has been stated during the debates, and the figures are 
taken from the statistics, that the actual loss in dollars and 
cents which the wheat farmers of the country suffered by rea- 
son of the drop in the purchasing power of their products from 
July, 1920, to July, 1925, a period of five years, amounted to 
$1,150,000,000. 

In other words, their wheat, measured in goods for which 
they exchanged it, lost them that amount of money. This is a 
staggering sum. It is almost unbelievable, yet it is true. Now, 
me farmers appeal to Congress and ask us for remedial legis- 
ation. 

g. LOSS ON CORN OVER $1,000,000,000 

Let us examine the loss in the purchasing power of corn. In 
the five years from 1920 to 1925, inclusive, the chart, prepared 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and exhibited during the de- 
bates, shows that the farmers raising corn haye lost over a 
billion dollars. 

No wonder the corn farmers of Iowa are appealing for relief, 
and this accounts for the meeting held not long since in Des 
Moines, and it also explains the very large number of bank 
failures throughout that section of the country, including the 
five failures recently in that State. 

h. HOG PRODUCERS LOST $2,¢80,000,000 

The farmers who have raised hogs have lost heavily. It has 
been stated on the floor, and the chart prepared by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture verifies this, that comparing the losses in 
the exchange prices of hogs, the hog producers have lost in the 
six years since 1919 the sum of $2,680,000,000, 

In other words, they would have had that much more money 
if they had received for their hogs an average price compared 
with the prices of manufactured products on a pre-war basis. 

1. CAYTLEMEN LOST $2,360,000,000, AND ALL BROKE 


Every cattleman knows that the cattle Industry has suffered 
greatly. No man dealing extensively in cattle who borrowed 
money in the State of Oklahoma, and I might say throughout 
the entire country, who is not broke. There may be a few 
small dealers who had money of their own and were not oper- 
ating on borrowed capital who may have survived, but I am 
inviting attention to the fact that every large dealer in cattle 
operating on borrowed capital who was in business in 1919 and 
continued to 1925 went broke. 

The same chart exhibited on the floor shows that the cattle- 
men lost $2,360,000,000. No wonder so many banks closed in 
the West und Northwest. Surely no one can examine these 
figures submitted and not admit that a very grave situation 
exists among the farmers in the South and West. 

During the six years the loss on all agricultural products, 
including corn, wheat, cotton, cattle, and hogs, reached the 
total of $13,000,000,000. 

J. COTTON BELOW COST OF PRODUCTION 


My district is greatly interested in cotton. As compared with 
other products for which the cotton furmer exchanges his 
cotton in order that he may break even, and without profit, 
according to the chart exhibited he should receive 20 cents 


1926 


per pound for it. Cotton at present is selling for from 15 to 
18 cents, according to its grade. In other words, the cotton 
which the farmer sells at present will be at a loss of approxi- 
mately 3 cents per pound. And the market continues to de- 
ame, k. HAZARDS OF FARMERS 

Your attention is invited to the fact that the farmer is sub- 
jected to innumerable hazards, including the weather, pests 
of various kinds, and the difficulties which attend the harvest- 
ing of his crops. He has inclement weather to contend with, 
und much of his time is lost. A cold, rainy, backward spring 
prevents him from utilizing his time in planting his crops 
as early as he should, and bad weather ‘interferes with their 
cultivation. When the crops are about to mature pests of 
various kinds, familiar to farmers, including the chinch bug, 
boll weevil, and others, frequently appear and destroy or 
greatly reduce the net total of his crop yield, 

These are hazards which the industries of the East do not 
have to contend with. They are properly housed, their em- 
ployees work in comfortable rooms, and they can work their 
regular number of hours each day in the year; hence it is 
important to consider these difficulties which interfere with the 
farmers to a measurable extent during every year. 

2. REDUCTION OF FREIGHT Rates URGED 


During the course of the debate many remedies have been 
proposed. Attention is invited to the fact that the farmers 
are required to pay too high freight rates. I have repeatedly 
inyited attention to this. While the railroads are entitled to a 
fair return, yet as long as the farmer only gets 60.3 cents on the 
dollar in exchange for his farm products no other business or 
industry is entitled to 100 cents on the dollar. The losses, 
if there must be any, should be shared and equalized. 

The appropriations by the Federal Government, the States, 
and local communities for the building of roads have greatly 
assisted the farmers in reducing the cost of transportation of 
their products from the farms to the markets. Everyone knows 
that the farmers get for their products the price at the cen- 
tral market, less the freight. There may be an exception now 
and then because of some local shortage, but generally speaking 
this is true. 

The price of the farmer's cotton is based on the Liverpool 
price as reflected through the markets at New York and New 
Orleans. Eyeryone knows that the increased freight rates 
affect the net amount the farmer receives. x 

3. TARIFF DISCRIMINATES AGAINST CONSUMERS 


Attention has been inyited to the artificial price of in- 
dustrial products—in other words, the price added because of 
legislation, such as the tariff. Everyone knows, of course, 
that the manufacturers of the Bast- are prosperous. This is 
due to the legislative advantage in the Fordney-McCumber 
bill of 1922, This bill enables the manufucturers to raise the 
price to the consumers on practically everything they buy. 
This is the reason why the exchange value of the farmer's 
dollar has been reduced to 60.3 cents, 

It is argued that there is no duty on farming implements, 
but the steel and other materials of which they are made are 
highly protected, which increases their cost to the farmers. 

In 1922, through the tariff act, we gave the Hast this legis- 
lative advantage. You can not give an advantage to one with- 
out taking if from another. In this case we take millions of 
dollars in small sums from the consumers by permitting the 
manufacturers to add to the price of the articles they con- 
sume and give this to the industrial class in the Bast. 

If the manufacturers were compelled to give the farmers 
89.7 cents on the dollar for all the farm products they consume, 
the farmers would enjoy prosperity. 

In one argument this was illustrated by the see-saw. As one 
goes up the other goes down, As the load of one is lightened 
the burden of the other is increased. There is not a penny 
added to the price of the things which the farmers must buy 
but what this enables the manufacturers to get more for the 
articles they make. This is a subsidy pure and simple. Some 
people think a subsidy means that the money must come from 
the Federal Treasury. It does not make much difference 
whether the people pay this into the Federal Treasury in taxes, 
and then it is taken from the Treasury and paid to the manu- 
facturer, it comes from the people anyway. The financial 
burden is upon them. If all legislative advantages were taken 
away from all other classes, there would be no necessity for 
legislation for the farmers. 

4. BPECIAL LEGISLATION ENACTED For ALL CLASSES EXCEPT THE 

FARMERS 

We advanced large sums to the railroads immediately after 
the war aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars, and bills 
are pending in Congress now to extend these loans at 4½ per 
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cent for a number of years. We have lost many millions of 
dollars upon our merchant marine. We legislated in 1913 to 
protect the banking interests of the country, enacting the Fed- 
eral reserve act. This was then criticized as being radical 
and unworkable, but it is now appreciated by everyone as 
being a great piece of constructive legislation, 

The Federal reserve act provides for a board, with certain 
powers, and member banks are compelled to take stock, and 
thereby contribute to a fund which stabilizes the finances of the 
country, and is intended to prevent panics for all time. The 
Haugen bill is on the same principle and operating through a 
board is expected to stabilize the price of farm products and 
prevent the prices from falling below the cost of production. 

We legislated in behalf of the laboring man by passing the 
immigration bill. We have legislated in behaif of various 
classes of people, and when we recognize that the farmers are 
in distress and haye been for six years we should use our best 
efforts to give them relief. 

We legislate for eyery other group, but when we consider 
legislation for the benefit of the farmers of the country it is 
called “class” legislation. 

6. FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENTS CRITICIZED 

Against my vote and over my protest we remitted to the 
Italian Government $2,565,013,500, und an equal if not greater 
amount is to be remitted to France, and all settlements are 
extended over a period of 62 years. The farmers must share 
their part of this burden through increased taxes. When we 
make an appropriation to relieve their distress and to save 
them from bankruptcy it is called a “ subsidy.” 

When we consider legislation creating a board to assist in 
the control and marketing of the surplus to prevent further 
foreclosures of mortgages, and to save the farmers from ruin, it 
is called “price fixing,” but when we lose $6,000,000,000 in 
foreign-debt settlements to enable banker groups to float large 
loans, with high rates of interest and attractive commissions to 
finance the army of the dictator Mussolini, it is called stabiliza- 
tion of conditions in Europe. 

6. EMERGENCY TARIFF Act OF 1921 a SUBTERFUGE 


In 1921 Congress passed an emergency tariff act to place a 
duty upon the farm products imported into this country. Of 
course, every thoughtful person knew that that would not 
raise the price of farm products. However, the Republicans 
thought perhaps something would come about to increase these 
prices and they could then give the credit to that legislation, 
but the price of farm products continued to go down, and it 
should be against the law to longer attenipt to fool the farmer 
with this subterfuge, 

7. Tanter No BENEFIT WHEN EXPORTABLE SURPLUS RAISED 


During the last campaign my opponent claimed that the 
price of cotton, then a fair one, was due to a tariff on cotton, 
when everyone knows there is no tariff on cotton and never 
was, except on long-staple cotton, none of which is produced 
in Oklahoma, and even that provision was repealed in 1922. 

A tariff on farm products where we raise a surplus and ex- 
port it can not possibly help the farmer. A tariff on cotton, 
when we export approximately half the amount we raise, 
would not be of any advantage to the cotton farmers, and the 
same is true of wheat. The tariff against the importation of 
Canadian wheat may at times be of some benefit to the wheat 
growers near the Canadian border, but the truth is, generally 
spenking, the Liverpool price governs the price of wheat, 
both in the United States and in Canada. No Canadian wheat 
comes in competition with wheat grown in Oklahoma. The 
freight rates forbid. 

8, QUANTITY PRODUCTION AND DIVERSIFICATION URGED 

The question of overproduction has been discussed during 
the debates. It has been insisted that production should be 
reduced. 

When the question is studied it will be found this is eco- 
nomically unsound and sliould not be doue. I believe in di- 
versification. The farmer, so far as his soil and climate will 
permit, should diversify his crops and should raise everything 
necessary for his own use, but he must utilize his entire acre- 
age to the best advantage ench year. The more of a commodity 
produced per acre the less it costs proportionately to produce 
it. This is fundamentally sound. We should enact no legis- 
lation that would encourage the noncultivation of any land. 
It must be remembered that the farmer has an investment in 
his land and the improvements upon it. He should receive 
interest on his investment. He must keep up the improvements 
and pay taxes whether the land is in cultivation or not. He 
can not, therefore, permit it to remain idle; and while I agree 
that the farmer should diversify his crops, yet I insist that he 
should not reduce production of the commodities he sows and 
plants. He should attempt to raise more per acre and thereby 
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reduce the cost of raising it. Ford made a success and a for- 
tune through quantity production. If the farmer is not en- 
couraged to produce the maximum amount per acre, he should not 
use modern farming implements, no fertilizers should be used, 
and he should not rotate his crops to build up his soil to make 
it more productive. 

Everyone familiar with farming conditions knows that tenant 
farmers must raise crops they can sell for cash. They do not 
have cattle and hogs and other livestock to feed their surplus 
grain. They must raise crops they can sell to meet their 
obligations, Everyone in the South knows this is true. 

O. Maxx Farms Nor CULTIVATED 


In Oklahoma the Census Bureau reports 197,218 farms. Of 
these, 81,226 are operated by their owners, 115,498 by tenant 
farmers, and 404 by managers. 

More farms were not cultivated in the years of 1924 and 1925 
than during any years in peace times in the history of the 
country. 

10. Tun HAUGEN Bint ANALYZED 

We have three bills before us for consideration. I have 
not had the advantage of being on the Committee on Agri- 
culture. This committee has been in session almost daily for 
the past seven or eight weeks. I think it was due Congress 
that a report upon one bill should have been made, but three 
bills have been reported to the Eonse, the bill known as the 
Waugen bill being the first under consideration. 

This bill attempts to control the surplus. It provides for 
an advisory council selected by the farmers and provides for a 
farm board of 12 members, one from each land-bank district, 
to be nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate 
from the members recommended by the council, It gives very 
broad powers to the board. I regret that more details are not 
stated in the bill. The equalization fee is to be postponed as 
to cotton for two years. Thereafter the fee is limited not to 
exceed $2 per bale. In the meantime we will haye an oppor- 
tunity to study it and see how it works out. If it does not 
assist in the marketing and the control of the surplus to the 
advantage of the farmers and the elimination of the middle- 
men, we can amend or repeal it. It authorizes an appropri- 
ation of $175,000,000, of which amount $75,000,000 is allocated 
to cotton, out of which the equalization fee is to be paid. Its 
operation is voluntary and only goes into effect as to any 
particular basic commodity included in the bill when the 
board finds that a substantial number of the producers of that 
community request it, and in no event unless members of the 
board representing land-bank districts which produce more 
than 50 per cent of any commodity shall be in favor of such 
action. 

With this legislation, how can we stabilize or raise the price 
of any commodity to the producers? Let me illustrate with 
cotton. 

After the war, when there was no foreign demand for cotton 
because of the financial depression in Europe, the price of cot- 
ton fell from 35 cents to 11 cents per pound. The War Finance 
Corporation, with powers similar to those given the board 
created by this bill, was given an appropriation of $300,000,000 
to purchase and stabilize agricultural products. The cooper- 
atives were organized, cotton was bought and stored in ware- 
houses, money was advanced by the Government only in the 
sum of $41,000,000, the price of cotton was doubled, and the 
cotton producers of the South were saved from ruin. Every 
cent was repaid and the Goyernment never lost a dollar. We 
are making an effort to meet a similar emergency through the 
provisions of this bill. 

Statistics show that there are seldom more than three good 
crops in succession of any commodity. Everyone can apply his 
own experience to verify this statement. If, therefore, the sur- 
plus can be withheld and its marketing controlled over a period 
of three years, it will greatly assist in solving the farm 
problem. 

11. Tun Trxctter BILL COMPARED 


The Tincher bill provides for a council and marketing com- 
mission similar to the council and board provided by the 
Haugen bill. It then authorizes an appropriation for a loan 
to farm organizations and other agencies upon certain basic 
farm commodities to the amount of $100,000,000. This is all it 
attempts to do. I regard it as entirely inadequate. It is ‘not 
stated how much of the money is to be allocated to the various 
basic commodities. Of course everyone knows that the entire 
amount may be more than consumed in the marketing of wheat, 
and none would be left for cotton and the other commodities, 

The farmers are not satisfied with this measure of relief be- 
cause they think it inadequate. They assert that through their 
own organizations and through the intermediate credit banks 
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they are now able to get credit to finance the products to the 
extent of their members. 

Under the Haugen bill there is a representative on the board 
from each of the 12 farm land bank districts, and an oppor- 
tunity is given for a representatiye on the board for all com- 
modities, 

Under the Tincher bill the marketing commission is com- 
posed of only six members, and the South and West may be 
deprived of sympathetic representation on the commission, 
There is no inducement, under the terms of the Tincher bill, 
for a farmer to become a member of a cooperative association, 
because he gets the advantages of the increased price of any 
commodity raised in his community without becoming finan- 
cially responsible. 

The method of recommending for appointment the members 
of the board in the Haugen bill is challenged as unconstitu- 
tional. The same method is contained in the Tincher bill for 
recommending and appointing members of the commission. 

The Haugen bill encourages cooperative membership, whereas 
the Tincher bill discourages it. The cooperatives, representing 
a comparatively small percentage of the farm membership, are 
not sutliciently strong to share the financial burden of all the 
producers of farm products. 

In so far as the Tincher bill provides for an advisory council 
and a commission to collect data and bring that to the atten- 
tion of the farmers, and in so far as it would bring the two 
into closer relationship, I approve of it, and I also approve 
of the amount of $100,000,000 authorized to be appropriated, 
but this sum should be increased and more definite language 
placed in the bill to indicate the amount intended to be allo- 
cated to the various commodities. Otherwise there would be 
criticisms and charges of favoritism as to one section over an- 
other, and this should not be permitted. 

The farmers are scattered over a wide area of country, ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 people living on the farms. Some are 
in sparsely settled communities. It is almost impossible to 
organize them and therefore legislation which will encourage 
organization among them would be helpful. 


12, THA ASWELL BILL ONLY AN ORGANIZATION MEASURD 


The Aswell bill encourages cooperation and organization 
and authorizes an appropriation of $10,000,000 to be loaned 
for that purpose, repayable in a number of years. I see no 
objection to this bill, It would be helpful in so far as It goes, 
but I do not believe in itself it is sufficient to solve the problem. 

The farmers buy in a protective market and sell in a world 
market without protection. 

I have frequently said that in my judgment it would require 
a series of bills to afford the farmers permanent and adequate 
relief. I am in sympathy with them. I know their distress 
and the hazards, and while I am not able to secure for them 
the legislation I would recommend I am not willing to refuse 
to vote for legislation recommended by the representatives of 
farm organizations who have made a survey of the farmers’ 
needs and have commended the legislation to Congress. 

I intend, therefore, to support the Haugen bill, recommended 
by practically all the farm organizations of the country, pro- 
vided the equalization fee is not made operative as to cotton 
for two years, giving the farmers in the meantime a chance to 
see whether the bill is workable, and provided also that an 
adequate sum is authorized to be appropriated to enable the 
farmers to dispose of their surplus products. While I do not 
believe the Tincher bill will assist the farmers to a very 
great extent, in event it is substituted for the Haugen bill 
I intend to vote for that bill, but for the reasons already 
indicated I do not believe its provisions will adequately assist 
the farmers. 2 

If the Aswell bill, which is an organization measure, is 
offered as an amendment to either of the other bills and not 
as a substitute, I intend to support it because I believe in 
closer cooperation and organization among the farmers. 

In the event that neither the Tincher bill nor the Aswell bill is 
finally offered as a substitute, as the rule provides, it will con- 
firm the belief that both bills were presented and the rule 
adopted to divide the yote of those friendly to farm legislation, 
to defeat any favorable action by Congress. 

The present situation demands constructive legislation. We 
can not afford to remain inactive. In 1920 there were 6,448,343 
farmers. In 1925 6,371,617, or a decrease of 76,726. The rural 
population is growing smaller each year. 

The difference between the income of the man on the farm 
and the man in the city accounts for the efforts of the man on 
the farm to engage in some other occupation to better his con- 
dition. The drift is toward industrial centers because wages 
are higher and living conditions more inviting, due to legisla- 
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tive favoritism. Therefore I have come to the conclusion that 
while the detalls ef this proposed legislation are not entirely 
satisfactory, E am unwilling to have Congress adjourn without 
giving the representatives of the farm organizations an oppor- 
tunity to try out the remedy which they have suggested. 

I am sure that the discussions in the House and in the press 
of the country will compel some future Congress to enact any 
amendments which may be found necessary to make this legis- 
lation workable; but I would prefer to vòte for a bill which 
would take away the legislative advantages from the eastern 
manufacturer and equalize the exchange value of the fariner’s 
dolar, but that legislaticn is net before us. 

Believing that the legistation under consideration will bring 
at least n measure of relief to the distressed farming industry, 
I intend to give it my support to the extent that I have indi- 
cated; [Applause.] 

13. Our APPROPRTATIONS DISCRIMINATE AGAINST THE FARMER 


The farmer has a right to feel embittered because of unfair 
discriminations in appropriations. The appropriations by the 
present Congress, exclusive of the second deficiency appropria- 
ticu bill yet to be reported, but including that for the Postal 
Service, for the coming fiscal year are as follows: 


Treasury and Post Office Departments $868, 281, 501. 63 
Interior Department „%½.ꝗ“ 226, 332, 918. 00 
Navy Department 64 
Agricultural Departmen 
First deficiency, 1926___ 
War Department = 
independent es ee 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departmeuts 
AHATE OTAGO ...... 


33,018,571. 
16, 437, 327. 2 
2, 054, 345, 487. 36 
To this amount must be added $1,893,000,000, estimated per- 
manent and indefinite appropriations, making a total of 
$4,347,845,487.36. 

The second deficiency appropriation bill, to be passed before 
the adjourninent of Congress, will carry such an additional 
amonnt as will show an aggregate authorized expenditure for 
the coming fiscal year of approximately $4,500,000,000. 

The Department of Agriculture expends $59,275,S23 from this 
appropriation supplemented by other sums from permanent 
appropriations, and Federal aid to roads and forest trails 
amounts to $82,500,000. Eighty-two per cent of our Govern- 
ment expenditures are on account of wars, past and prospec- 
tive. Im addition to the above expenditures we have author- 
ized an appropriation of $165,000,000 for public buildings, 
$50,000,000 of which is to be expended in the District of 
Jolumbia. 

I have not called attention to these appropriations for the 
purpose of criticizing them, but when the farmers, and all 
business interests dependent upon them, are in distress and 
facing bankruptey, they may well ask whether or not parts of 
the sums appropriated could not haye been postponed and an 
adequate sum appropriated for their relief. 

14. ALL CLASSES DEPENDENT Uron THE FARMER 


Agriculture is our greatest basic industry. More people live 
on the farm and ure affected by agriculture than of any other 
class or occupation. The banker, the business man, the pro- 
fessional man, carpenter, and laborer of all kinds is dependent 
upon the farmer and is affected by his prosperity. They are 
not only dependent upon him for food supplies but their 
business success is dependent upon him. You further impov- 
erish and destroy the farmer and you injure every class of 
business, particularly throughout the South and West, as every 
business man knows and appreciates. 

During the past week the State Bankers’ Association of 
Oklahoma, with a reported attendance of 1,000 representatives 
from all parts of the State, appreciating the dependence of 
every business upon agriculture, indorsed and recommended 
the enactment of the Haugen bill. 

Legislation favorable to the farmer, therefore, benefits every 
citizen of the Nation and surely Congress can be depended 
upon to enact some sound legislation that will tend to alleyinte 
his condition and at least place him upon a parity with those 
more favored classes in the East. 

15, Oritun REMEDIES Nor Berory Us 


Let me warn the representatives of the agricultural districts, 
particularly from the South, that we should seriously consider 
the question before we vote against the only remedy which we 
have an opportunity to support. If normal crops are made dur- 
ing the present year and if the prices of agricultural products, 
including cotton, continue to decline, and new low-price levels 
are reached this fall, you will be greatly embarrassed in attempt- 
ing to explain to a distressed and bankrupt constituency, why 
you declined to vote for the only measure of relief recom- 
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mended by the representatives of all farm organizations who 
appeared before the Committee on Agriculture. 

You must remember that the question of lower freight rates 
is not before us. There is no chance during the present nd- 
ministration to lower the turiff. We ait know this. For my- 
self I am not going to permit the only opportunity that L will 
have to assist the farmer pass without giving it my support. 

We are not justified in refusing to support the only remedy 
proposed because no opportunity will be afforded to vote for 
other measures of relief not before us. fApplause.] 


16. Aut CLAsses Snoot Vore ror THEIR INTERESTS AXD Nor THER 
PREJUDICES 


Let me express the hope that the day may soon come when 
all classes, including the farmers, shall more closely study the 
questions which so intimately affect them. Instead of being led 
off by side issues to arouse their prejudices, they should vote 
for their own best interests. They should organize and see to it 
that beth in the primary and the general election all of the 
eligible voters are gotten to the polis instead of 51 per cent, as 
shown by the reports of the last election, which would result in 
the nomination and election of representatives in sympathy 
with their problems and in securing more favorable considera- 
tion of their recommendations in the future. [Applause.] 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
meut, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Fonater: Page 16, line 12, strike ont  $100,- 
009.000“ and insert in Ueu thereof “ $75,000,000." 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the so- 
called subsidy feature of the pending bill. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, many of the Members of this 
House who have spoken against or are opposing the pending 
Haugen bill base their opposition very largely on the pro- 
visions of the bill that call for an appropriation from the 
United States Treasury to set the machinery provided under 
this bill in operation and make it effective for the first two 
years. In other words, they claim that this bill grants a 
subsidy to agriculture and they say they are opposed to the 
Government subsidizing any vocation or industry. May I say 
frankly that the records of this House will show that most of 
the Members opposing this legislation have at all times and 
under all circumstances opposed any and all legislation for 
the benefit or relief of American agriculture and have used 
their influence and votes to prevent agriculture being placed 
upon an equality with other occupations. 

And now these spokesmen of special interests, these adyo- 
cates of class legislation, these champions of subsidies for 
other vocational groups, tear their hair and yociferously shout 
that the Haugen bill is economically unsound because it ad- 
vances to the farmers of this Nation the funds reasonably 
necessary to put the proposed machinery in operation for the 
rehabilitation of agriculture, the greatest of all baste indus- 
tries. The great majority of those who are opposing the 
Haugen bill are not consistent and their opposition is not in 
harmony with their former attitude on legislative proposals, 
Many of those whose powerful influence is now being exerted to 
defeat this legislation have in former years, in season and ont 
of season, voted for and advocated legislation which sub- 
sidized other vocational groups at the expense of the United 
States Treasury and the American people. 

The government-owned United States merchant marine rep- 
resents an investment of approximately $2,800,000,000 of public 
funds, and since the war several hundred million dollars have 
been appropriated out of the public treasury and given to 
the United States Shipping Board with which to operate our 
merchant marine. No one denies that these appropriations 
are subsidies granted by the Federal Government to build up 
and stabilize our shipping interests, to handle our commerce 
with forcign nations, and to keep our flag on the seven seas. 
Is the shipping industry more, important and more necessary 
than the agricultural interests? If money can be collected 
from the American people in the form of taxation and paid 
out as subsidies to establish our merchant marine and to build 
up our shipping interests, would it be a crime to invest a few 
million dollars of public money to stabilize American agricul- 
ture that is now languishing and drifting rapidly toward the 
rocks of economic disaster? 
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President Harding, in 1922, called a special sesston of Con- 
gress to pass what is known as the ship subsidy bill. This bill 
in plain terms proposed to grant a subsidy to private ship 
owners, payable out of the United States Treasury, of ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 per annum, and if this measure had 
been enacted and become the permanent policy of the Gov- 
ernment, it would have cost the Treasury of the United States 
and the taxpayers of the Nation many billions of dollars. The 
Republicans forced the bill through the House but it was de- 
feated in the Senate, many western Republicans joining with the 
Democrats in defeating this obnoxious measure. On the yea- 
and-nay vote in the House, according to the official record, the 
following, among other distinguished Republicans, voted in 
favor of granting this enormous subsidy to the private ship- 
ping interests: 


Bacharach, Beedy, Begg, Burton, Chindblom, Crowther, Cramton, 
Darrow, Dempsey, Fish, Fess, Frothingham, Graham of Pennsylvania, 
Hawley, Hersey, Kelly of Pennsylvania, Lehlbach, Longworth, Luce, 
McLaughlin of Michigan, Madden, Mills, Snell, Tilson, Tinkham, Tread- 
way, and Underhill, 


In the foregoing list will be found many of the most ag- 
gressive foes of farm-relief legislation. They were perfectly 
willing to vote for a subsidy to be paid out of the United 
States Treasury to the private owners of ships, but their 
sensitive souls revolt at the thought of granting a little subsidy 
to the great basic industry—agriculture. 

In 1890, in the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, the 
Republican majority enacted H. R. 9416, which granted a sub- 
sidy to the sugar producers in the United States of from 1% 
to 2 cents per pound. This bounty applied to beet sugar, cane 
sugar, and maple sugar produced in the United States. Other 
provisions of the same bill provided that all machinery and 
other equipment for construction of and use in sugar refineries 
should be admitted free of duty for one yenr. It further pro- 
vided that all tariff duties paid since January 1, 1890, on ma- 
chinery and equipment for sugar refineries should be refunded. 
These refunds and the bounty on domestic sugar were paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States from money collected 
from the American people in the form of taxation. This was 
admittedly a subsidy, bounty, or donation deliberately granted 
by the American Congress to the American sugar producers, 
and under this law many millions of dollars of public money 
were paid out of the United States Treasury direct to the sugar 
interests. This subsidy so shocked the conscience of the 
American people that public opinion forced its repeal at the 
second session of the Fifty-third Congress in 1894. The follow- 
ing, among many other, illustrious and influential Republican 
Menibers of the House voted for the sugar subsidy: 


Boutelle, Burrows, Burton, Butterworth, Cannon of Illinois, Dalzell, 
Dingley, Dolliver, Funston, Grosvenor, Haugen (Nils P.), Henderson, 
Hitt, Lacey, La Follette, Lehlbach, Lodge, McKinley, Morrill, Nieding- 
haus, Payne, Spooner, Stephenson, and Thomas, 


It will be observed that the distinguished constitutional 
lawyer from Ohio, Mr. Burton, voted for this sugar subsidy, 
as he voted to subsidize the shipping interests and manufac- 
turers, and as he has seldom heretofore opposed any Federal 
legislation granting subsidies out of the United States Treas- 
ury to the special privileged classes. But now when it is pro- 
posed that the Government grant to agriculture similar assist- 
ance to that heretofore granted to other occupations the gentle- 
man from Ohio, running true to form and speaking for the 
selfish interests he so ably represents, holds up his hands in 
holy horror and shouts, “ wolf, wolf, subsidy, subsidy.” 

Practically every Member of the present House who is op- 
posing this farm-relief legislation and who was a Member of 
the Sixty-sixth Congress, voted for the transportation act of 
1920, which subsidized the American railroads to the extent 
of several hundred million dollars. Section 210 of the trans- 
portation act provides that: 

“For the purpose of enabling carriers by railroad, subject 
to interstate commerce act, properly to serye the publie during 
the transition period immediately following the termination of 
Federal control, loans may be made by the United States Govern- 
ment” to said railroads, and so forth. And the act appropriated 
$300,000,000 as a revolving fund for the purpose of making 
loans to these railroads. Is it more important to stabilize the 
railroads than to stabilize American agriculture? Is it any 
more a subsidy to appropriate money out of the Federal Treas- 
ury to the railroads than to appropriate the modest sum car- 
ried by this bill for the rehabilitation of the greatest of 
ali basic industries—agriculture? Why make fish of one 
and flesh of another? An efficient national railway system 
is no more important or necessary than a prosperous national 
agriculture. 
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The following Republican Members of the present House 
were Members of the Sixty-sixth Congress and voted to sub- 
sidize the railroads, voting an initial appropriation of $300,- 
000,000 for that purpose out of the Public Treasury: 


Bacharach, Begg, Butler, Campbell, Chindblom, Crowther, Darrow, 
Hawley, Hill, Lehlbuch, Longworth, Madden, Magee, Mapes, Michener, 
Morgan, Robsion, Tilson, Tinkham, Treadway, and Vare. 


These sume Members are stubbornly opposing this farm-relief 
legislation and vociferously shouting “subsidy,” “subsidy.” 
Judging from their yotes in the past, they are not opposed to 
granting subsidies to certain specially favored classes, but the 
favors they so generously extend to other yocational groups 
nre denied to agriculture. Oh, consistency, thou art a jewel. 

May I call your attention to the fact that much of the legis- 
lation of this Nation, expecially in the last 50 or 75 years, has 
carried subsidies and appropriated funds out of the Treasury 
of the United States for the benefit of certain yocational groups 
or sections. I grant you that as a matter of principle the 
granting of subsidies by the Federal Government is unsound, 
but the practice and custom has been followed too long and 
exercised so frequently and so freely that no one can deny 
that it is now thoroughly embedded in our institutions as a 
definite and permanent policy. If a multitude of subsidies had 
not heretofore been granted by Congress and paid out of funds 
contributed by the American people to the Public Treasury, the 
opponents of this bill might be justified in their opposition to 
this measure on the ground that it in a way does temporarily 
provide a subsidy for the rehabilitation of American agriculture, 
[Appliuse.] 

While casting no reflection upon the sincerity and motives of 
those who are shouting “subsidy,” “subsidy,” in violent oppo- 
sition to this bill, nevertheless it is quite evident that they are 
either ignorant of or indifferent to the legislative proceedings 
of the American Congress. At every session of Congress laws 
are enneted appropriating public funds for purposes which in 
the last analysis are nothing more or less than subsidies. And 
the grants of public funds and public property in the past in 
the form of subsidies have been so numerous and enormous as 
to shock the conscience of the Nation. 

Under a policy adopted in 1862, vast areas of our public do- 
main were granted by Congress as subsidies to establish State 
schools for the promotion of agriculture. This was followed 
by legislation establishing agricultural experiment stations for 
the development of agriculture at the expense of the National 
Government. Later on Congress established the Agricultural 
Extension Service, under which approximately 2,000 county 
agents operate, a portion of the cost of which is paid out of 
the Federal Treasury. ‘Then followed congressional legislation 
establishing the Bureaus of Animal Industry, Dairying, Plant 
Industry, Chemistry, Soils, Entomology, Biological Survey, 
Public Roads, Agricultural Economics, Home Economics, In- 
secticides and Fungicide, Horticulture, and Weather. There- 
after Congress established Federal farm-land banks aud inter- 
mediate credit banks, Bureau of Reclamation, Buceau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Bureau of Fisheries, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Children's Bureau, Women's Bureau, United 
States Employment Service, Burenu of Industrial Housing and 
Transportation, Bureau for the Conciliation of Labor Disputes, 
United States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
Board of Vocational Education, Inland Waterways Corporation, 
National Screw Thread Commission, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and numerous other similar bureaus, commissions, and 
governmental agencies. 

All these bureaus, commissions, boards, and other govern- 
mental agencies were created to aid some particular class of 
citizens or some particular vocation or industry, and all are 
supported by subsidies paid out of the United States Treasury 
from moneys collected from the American people by some form 
of taxation. I do not want to be understood as condemning 
Congress for establishing many of these bureaus or for support- 
ing them by subsidies from the United States Treasury, because 
most of these bureaus perform useful functions and materially 
contribute to the betterment of the yocational groups for the aid 
or development of which they were created. My purpose in call- 
ing attention to these numerous bureaus and commissions is to 
emphasize the fact that the policy of granting subsidies is not 
a new one in the history of the American Congress, but the 
practice is quite general, has been established for years, and 
at every session of Congress we vote many million dollars in 
the form of subsidies without “the batting of an eye” or the 
quivering of a lip. And to enact the pending legislation will not 
do violence to any settled national policy. [Applanse.] 

In the carly part of the nineteenth century Congress adopted 
a policy of granting large areas of our public domain to the 
several States as subsidies for internal improvements, endow- 
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ment of State educational Institutions, construction of public 
buildings, eleemosynary institutions, and which policy has con- 
tinued to the present time, and under which 202,391,760 acres of 
our public domain were granted as subsidies to the various 
States for purely local purposes or for the development of some 
particular industry or vocational group. Every State shared 
largely in these concessions or subsidies. These land grants 
were for a multitude of purposes—for the establishment of com- 
mon schools, seminaries, normal schools, colleges, universities, 
including agricultural and mechanical colleges, experiment sta- 
tions, industrial schools for girls, industrial institutions, hos- 
pitals, the construction of public buildings, penitentiaries, in- 
sane asylums, deaf, dumb, and blind asylums, miners’ hospitals, 
charitable institutions, military institutes, game preserves, State 
parks, State reform schools, State normal schools, State charita- 
ble, penal, and reformatory institutions, and many other grants 
for similar purposes. The States were subsidized by gifts from 
the Government of millions of acres of swamp land. No one 
can read the history of this legislation and deny that the policy 
of granting subsidies is thoroughly established in the United 
States and has been recognized and followed for more than a 
century. 

Every State in the Union participated In these subsidies 
granted for the purposes I have enumerated, but the following 
States especially received princely concessions, as follows: 


Acres Acres 
Arizona Louisiana — 10, 993, 059 
Arkansas Michigan = 8. 787, 423 
California- 5 Mlunesota 8, 330, 990 
Morita. SS 21, 008, 294 Mississippi 4,948,428 
Piindiss2 ese 3 631, 965 | Oregon 4,352, 132 
indiana? 22h 8 4. 306, 253 | Wisconsin 6, 219, 970 


Many other States received almost as liberal allowances as 
the States I have just enumerated. 

Since the passage of the homestead act the Federal Govern- 
ment has donated to settlers under the provisions of said act 
222,707,947 acres of public lands, or approximately one-ninth of 
the total area of continental United States. While this was 
wholesome legislation, which contributed very materially to the 
development of the West and the general prosperity of the 
Nation, still the granting of these lands was a bounty, or sub- 
sidy, pure and simple. 

Between February 28, 1823, and March 3, 1869, Congress en- 
acted 14 measures donating 3,239,268. acres of public lands to 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Oregon 
to encourage the building of wagon roads. 

Between March 2, 1827, and July 3, 1866, Congress enacted 23 
measures donating 4,597,668 acres of land to the States of 
Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan to encourage 
the building of canals. s 

Between May 23, 1828, and July 12, 1862, Congress granted 
2,245,252 acres of land to- the States of Alabama, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa to encourage the improvement of rivers. 

Between September 20, 1850, and March 3, 1871, Congress 
passed 83 acts under which the railroads received as a bounty 
or subsidy approximately 280,000,000 acres of public lands. 
Some of these lands were granted by Congress to the States and 
then donated by the States to the railroads, while the large pro- 
portion of the grants were made by Congress direct to the rail- 
road corporations, As some of the grants were ambiguous and 
were forfeited, the exact acreage of public lands donated to 
the railroads as subsidies is difficult of ascertainment. 

Of these 83 land grants 40 of them were enacted under Demo- 
cratic administrations and 43 under Republican administra- 
tions. In area, however, the grants made under Republican 
administrations far exceeded those under Democratic adminis- 
trations. But neither party can consistently charge the other 
party with the responsibility of squandering our public domain, 
as both Republicans and Democrats are “tarred with the 
same stick” and guilty of granting enormous subsidies of 
public lands to railroads. 

The most outrageous rape of our public domain was perpe- 
trated during and following the great Civil War, when almost 
countless millions of acres of public lands were granted by 
Congress as subsidies to railroads, principally for the construc- 
tion of railroads between the Missouri River and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

These yarious land grants in the aggregate took away from 
the American people and gave to these railroads 437 square 
miles of our public domain; an area four times the size of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales combined, ten times as 
large as Virginia, one and two-thirds the size of Texas, and 
six times as large as all of the six New England States. When 


this rape of our national resources was being perpetrated, it | 


was openly admitted and not denied that these lund grants were 
subsidies in every sense of the term. By granting these lands 
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as subsidies to the railroads, the American people were de- 
spoiled of over 280,000,000 acres of our public domain which 
should have been preserved inviolate as a national heritage for 
homestead settlement for the people of the United States and 
their descendants. [Applause.] These land grants were so 
enormous that it is difficult to conceive how Congress could so 
recklessly give away such a large part of our public domain in 
the form of subsidies to railroads. I will mention a few of the 
larger of these land grants: 


Acres Acres 
Texas Pacific . — 18, 000, 000 | Southern Pacifice ..-.- 9, 520, 000 
Union Paeifle 12, 000; 000 | Northern Pacific —— 47! 000! 000 
Kansas Pacific . 6, 000,000 | St. Paul & Pacific.___ 4, 723, 000 
Central Paeiſie 11,000. 000 | Atlantic & Paeife 42" 000) 000 


In addition to these and other enormous land-grant subsidies, 
these railroads received Government bonds amounting approxi- 
mately to the cost of constructing these railroads. For every 
mile of railroad constructed between the Missouri River aud 
the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and between the 
Pacific Ocean and the western base of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, the railroads received $16,000 worth of Government 
bonds; and between the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains 
and the western base of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, the rail- 
roads received Government bonds at the rate of from $32,000 
to $48,000 per mile. The railroad companies sold these bonds, 
the proceeds being approximately sufficient to cover the cost of 
constructing the Pacific railway systems. By this process the 
United States became legally liable for the principal and in- 
terest due on these bonds, practically underwriting and financ- 
ing the construction of these railroads, the railroads, however, 
being obligated to reimburse the Government. According to a 
Treasury statement issued January 31, 1926, the amount of 
$3,474,671.50 was still due the United States Government from 
the central branch of the Union Pacific Railroad on account of 
Pacific Railroad aid bonds issued under the act of July 1, 1862, 
and subsequent acts. Some of these lands, however, reverted 
to the Goyernment because of the failure of the States to meet 
the conditions on which the grants were made. 

The first grant of public lands to a State for improvement of 
rivers and navigation in that particular State was by the act of 
May 23, 1828, by which Congress granted to the State of Ala- 
bama 400,000 acres of land for improvement of Muscle Shoals 
and Colbert Shoals in the Tennessee River and such other parts 
of said river within the State of Alabama as the legislature of 
said State may direct; and in certain event to aid in the im- 
provement of the Coosa, Cahawba, and Black Warrior Rivers. 
And at the present time the people of Alabama are asking legis- 
lation in relation to Muscle Shoals, which, in the last analysis, is 
a subsidy in which the people of Alabama will share immensely. 

Nor is that all. Approximately $500,000,000 of funds from 
the United States Treasury have been donated to the States as 
subsidies to encourage the building of roads and highways. A 
multitude of irrigation projects have been authorized by Con- 
gress, and in the aggregate the expenditure of $251,008,S09 
from the Public Treasury has been authorized to consummate 
these irrigation and reclamation projects. These appropria- 
tions for irrigation and reciamation purposes are subsidies in 
truth and fact and are appropriations of public mouey raised 
by taxation for the use and benefit of particular localities and 
a particular vocational group. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. - 

Mr. LOZIER. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for fiye 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the 
gentleman from Missouri is recognized for five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Millions of dollars haye been expended and 
are being annually expended by Congress for the building of 
levees, for flood control, and to protect the property of certain 
particular classes in certain particular localities. These ap- 
propriations are in essence subsidies. The Government of the 
United States now holds $1,500,000 worth of stock in the 
Inland Waterways Corporation. This is a subsidy designed to 
improve transportation facilities in one locality, and in this 
venture the Government is not only subsidizing the transpor- 
tation business in that particular locality but with this sub- 
sidy is engaging in a private business activity in competition 
with private business enterprise. 

All of the original capital stock of the Federal farm land 
banks, $9,000,000, was subscribed by the Federal Government 
and paid for out of the Public Treasury. By subscribing to the 
capital stock of the Federal farm-land banks the Government 
subsidized these organizations, thereby enabling the agricultural 
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classes in certain communities to finance the production and 
marketing of their commodities. The money advanced by the 
Federal Government to establish the Federal farm-land banks 
was a subsidy deliberately granted by Congress in order to 
improve conditions and stabilize a particular industry, namely, 
agriculture. I am glad to say that all of the money advanced 
by the Federal Government for the capital stock of the Fed- 
eval farm-land banks has been paid back into the United States 
Treasury with the exception of $1,180,440, and, according to a 
recent Treasury statement of the assets now in the United 
States Treasury, $72,000,000 are in the form of Federal farm- 
land bank bonds. : 

Then, again, under act of Congress the United States sub- 
scribed $24,000,000 of the capital stock of the intermediate 
eredit banks, and the law authorizes an additional subscription 
of $36,000,000. This is also a subsidy, the payment of public 
funds ont of the Public Treasury to improve conditions of a 
special designated vocational group. 

The Federal Goyernment subscribed for stock in the Panama 
Railroad and now holds in the Federal Treasury 57,000,000 
worth of such stock. Bounties or subsidies were granted by 
the agricultural extension acts, the acts creating the agricul- 
tural experiment stations, the Bureau of Plant and Animal 
Industry, and many other similar activities bottomed solely on 
the principle of granting a governmental subsidy for the im- 
provement of conditions of a certain specified vocational group. 

The Government subscribed $5,000,000 to the United States 
Sugar Equalization Board, which was the use of money raised 
by public taxation to prevent profiteering and stabilize the 
sugar market in the United States. The Goyernment sub- 
seribed and paid for $10,000,000 worth of the capital stock of 
the Spruce Production Corporation. The purpose of this cor- 
poration and this use of public funds was to Improve condi- 
tions of a certain specified group of people and to protect an 
industry from approaching disaster. 

Many, many times the Federal Government has made enor- 
mous loans to the great banking institutions of the Nation in 
times of financial distress, in order to meet emergencies. 

And we have the great subsidy incident to the imposition of 
high tariff taxes. A tariff is in the last analysis a subsidy. I 
mention the tariff in no controversial spirit, nor do I care to 
discuss the tariff question now, but I merely refer to the policy 
of high protective tariff as a method of indirect subsidy. Sub- 
sidies may be either direct or indirect. A direct subsidy is 
where the Government raises money by taxation and then pays 
such money out of the Treasury of the United States to a cer- 
tain industry. An indirect subsidy is where the Government, 
by the enactment of laws, enables a certain industry or voca- 
tional group to collect a subsidy or tribute direct from the 
people. The high tariff! laws are indirect subsidies. They 
enable the manufacturer to collect from the people a higher 
price for the manufactured commodities than they could exact 
if such tariff laws were not in existence. In principle there is 
no difference between the Government collecting money di- 
rectly from the people and then paying it over to the manu- 
facturers and in the Goyernment enacting laws which permit 
the manufacturers to collect these extra amounts direct from 
the people. 

Now, a large majority of those who are aggressively op- 
posing this farm-relief_ legislation believe in and vote for 
subsidies for other vocational groups and for other sections 
of this Nation. At every session of Congress they, without 
the bat of an eye, vote to appropriate millions and tens of 
millions for the purpose of subsidizing some particular in- 
dustry, activity, vocational group, or section of this Nation. 
The agricultural classes have for generations been contributing 
a yery considerable part of the money which has been used 
by the Government to directly or indirectly subsidize other 
industries and vocational groups. [Applause.] 

According to the theory of the opponents of this bill, it is 
all right to subsidize the railroads, by giving them 280,000,000 
acres of land, and, in recent years, lending them hundreds of 
millions of dollars to carry on their activities, and guarantee- 
ing to them a freight rate under which they may make net 
5% per cent interest on the capital invested, including watered 
stock, They say it is all right to subsidize the manufacturing 
interests of this Nation; that it is all right to grant $500,000,- 
000 to the States as subsidies for highway purposes; that it 
is perfectly proper to grant all these other subsidies, but they 
say the line must be drawn when agriculture demands relief 
from present intolerable economic conditions. 

We have traveled too far on the subsidy path to throw a 
fit over the insignificant grant of the subsidy to the American 
farmers carried by this pending bill. If by doubling or 
trebling the appropriation carried by this bill we could re- 
habilitate American agriculture, I would gladly grant such an 
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appropriation. It would be money well expended and would 
be reflected in the inereased prosperity of all vocational groups. 
For 50 or 75 years we have been swallowing subsidy camels 
and elephants, but now these gentlemen from the manufactur- 
ing and financial districts and a few from the South are 
gagging at this subsidy gnat to agriculture mentioned in the 
pending bill. 

I do not want to be understood as voicing opposition to all 
the subsidies mentioned by me. Many of them were war- 
ranted and justified. But nevertheless they were and are 
subsidies—just as much a subsidy as the $175,000,000 carried 
by the Haugen bill and which is to be used, under the provi- 
sions of this act, for the betterment of agricultural conditions 
and to rehabilitate the greatest of all basic industries 
agriculture. [Applause.] 

If fundamentally subsidies are antagonistic to the genius and 
spirit of our institutions, that objection should have been 
urged many, many years ago, and should now be urged against 
many of the appropriations which every session go through 
Congress practically by unanimous consent. Rightfully or 
wrongfully, this Government, by its legislation in the past, is 
now irrevocably committed to a policy of subsidizing certain 
industries, activities, or vocational groups, and if the American 
farmers are to be denied the relief carried by this bill, on the 
specious ground that the bill grants a subsidy to agriculture, 
then by the same process of reasoning, we should never again 
enact any legislation that directly or indirectly grants subsi- 
dies to other vocational groups. I regret that the American 
Congress ever embarked upon a policy of granting subsidies 
to any industries or vocational groups, but inasmuch as these 
subsidies haye been repeatedly granted in the past and are 
being continued at the present time, and will be granted in the 
future, I insist that agriculture should have the same treat- 
ment that is accorded to other industries. 

The granting of subsidies by the United States Government 
has become so common and is so strongly interwoven into our 
legislative fabric that there is no reason why we should prattle 
over it being uneconomical. Why draw the line on agricul- 
ture? After granting enormous subsidies to other yocational 
groups, no sound reason can be urged why agriculture should 
be placed beyond the pale of governmental assistance. The 
granting of subsidies was favored by Hamilton and opposed by 
Jefferson. Our constitutional fathers embodied the Jeffer- 
sonian formula in our Constitution. Reading our organic law, 
one would say that the principles of Jefferson had triumphed, 
but slowly and insidiously the policy of Hamilton has been rec- 
ognized and applied in a multitude of important legislative 
enactments until at the present time a very considerable part 
of our Federal legislation is bottomed on the principle of sub- 
sidizing certain fayored vocational groups or sections of our 
country. If the spirits of Hamilton and Jefferson meet and 
converse in the abode of the departed, as the shades of Æneas 
and Dido held converse in the somber groyes and barren meads 
of Asphodel in the realms of the dead, I can in fancy hear the 
sage of Monticello exclaim, “O Hamilton, thou hast con- 
quered,” because no one can deny that the principle of granting 
governmental subsidies has found expression in almost count- 
less legislative acts. No reason can be offered why agriculture 
should not be given the same consideration as other yocational 
groups. Subsidies have been granted unstintingly by the Goy- 
ernment to other industries and privileged classes. Agriculture 
demands equality with other occupations. The Haugen bill is 
not a perfect measure, but it will, in my opinion, do much to 
improve agricultural conditions, and its enactment will be a 
long step toward removing from agriculture the unjust eco- 
nomic burden under which it now labors. [Applnuse.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has again expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HHUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am opposed to this amendment. If you are going to 
foree upon the cotton farmers of the South this equalization 
fee, which they do not want, and run your arms into the 
Treasury and take money out as subsidies, then let it stand as 
it was originally drawn. The whole scheme is unsound 
economically. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, not wishing at any time to deprive any 
friend of any pleasure that I might accord him, and in view of 
the fact that my friend from Illinois [Mr. Raryey] stated 
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on this floor a few evenings ago that he always enjoyed my 
remarks—my dissertations here—even though “I was wrong 
nt all times” and that I was always effective and entertaining, 
I have phoned the gentleman to come oyer—I see him here, and 
I now most respectfully request him to come up near the front 
and tuke a reserved seat—and I will try and afford him a 
little more amusement. 

Gentlemen of the committee, when I first entered this Cham- 
ber, an unsophisticated, verdant range rider from the far West, 
the first sound that I heard upon this floor was a volcanic erup- 
tion from the Vesuvius from IIlinois [Mr. RAINEY], and he 
continued to erupt from day to day, pouring out molten lead 
and hot lava, belching forth fire and brimstone upon any man 
who stood for a tariff equitably distributed upon every prod- 
uct of this country, until in the fall of 1920 he received an 
invitation from his people to return home for a period of two 
years and, as he said, commune with them and get anew their 
viewpoint. He said in a speech here after he returned that 
it was such a substantial invitation from a great majority of 
his constituents that he had to comply with it. 

Now, I am very fond of the gentleman from Illinois. I like 
his majestic appearance, and I like his shamble when he 
comes upon this floor like a prancing Arabian steed, and espe- 
cially I want to say that I like the shake of that majestic 
hirsute adornment. I warned the gentleman of the wrath that 
would be visited upon him by the farmers of Illinois when he 
stoed on this floor and yoted for and adyocated a tariff measure 
outrageously discriminatory as to their products and consizning 
them to the merciless gods of the New England manufacturers 
and denying to them even incidental protection. 

I warned you in ample time to “fice from the wrath that did 
come” on a certain November day in 1920, but you would not 
heed. Oh, I would have taken that roly-poly form under my 
wing as a hen gathers her brood when the shadows of eve- 
ning fall upon the earth. I prayed and wept over you, Henry, 
as the Savior of mankind wept over that wayward and sin- 
cursed city of Jerusalem, but you would not. 

When he went back and communed with his people he came 
back to Congress after a two-year vacation with a new view 
on the tariff question, and he brought forth two measures, one 
en May 19 and the other on May 22, 1924, levying not only 
incidental protection upon farm products, but he put it in the 
power of the President by proclamation to add to the then 
existing duty any rate this great commission he was creating in 
this bill might request—100 per cent or 200 per cent. [Ap- 
plause.] In fact, this former low-tariff advocate, after he had 
knocked around a little among the farmers of the twelfth dis- 
trict of Illinois, and they said, “Now, Henry, you de- 
serted us under the Underwood bill. You gave the manufac- 
turers everything they asked, but nothing for Reuben. You 
voted against the emergency tariff in 1920 that did levy some 
duty on farm products, and we recalled you, but we will giye 
you another chance if you will go back and give us a square 
deal.” And they warmed Henry’s coat tail until he came back 
here and introduced a bill permitting the highest tariff ever 
asked at the hands of Congress. [Applause.] Here is that bill. 

A MEMBER, Read it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. On May 19 he introduced a bill, entitled 
as follows: “To create an export commission.” The McNary- 
Haugen bill that the gentleman denounced so vociferously 
and vehemently two years ago did the same thing, except in 
a businesslike way—the Haugen bill two years ago proposed a 
corporation to take the surplus of the farmer and export it 
across the sea to a foreign market and sell it, and this bill 
by which the gentleman from Illinois, this veritable Houdini 
who transforms goats into cattle and cattle back into gonts 
almost in the twinkling of an eye—this is the bill that my 
friend Houdini brought forth here in 1924. What does he 
propose to do? Great Lord, gentlemen, listen to this mon- 
strosity; listen to this great panacea which has never been 
seriously considered by the Committee on Agriculture and 
which he never brought before this House, because he was 
ashamed of his own child. 

Mr. RAINEY. I attempted to substitute it for the Haugen 
bill two years ago. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It was a weak attempt. I do not recall 
even the effort. 

Mr. RAINEY. And the gentleman yoted against my bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; and I think every other sensible 
man in this House voted against it. 

What did my friend in his panacea propose to do? He 
creates a commission to ascertain the average selling price 
of commodities in the United States. Now, mind you, the 
gentleman from Illinois represents a State in which there are 
2,360,000 cattle. This bill did not include anything but wheat 
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and swine at that time, and I want to say to the gentleman 
from Ilinois that the cattlemen were in the throes of despair 
at that time, and there is no question but that their condition 
to-day could be improved by this House adopting the Tincher 
bill, which is sound. But he applied this remedy, if it might 
be dignified by calling it a remedy, only to wheat and swine; 
and he empowered the commission to issue what he called 
omergency scrip. Now, with this razorback“ currency he 
was going to take up the surplus products of swine and wheat, 
which “razorback” currency was not backed up by anything 
on the face of the earth; not backed by the Federal Govern- 
ment—just n worthless piece of paper issued from a printing 
press—and that was his panacea, except that in one provision 
of the bill he said, substantially: 


During said emergency, which may be declared for only one year, 
the President is inyested with the power to fix a rate of duty at 
anything that the President may desire— 


One hundred, two hundred, or a thousand per cent—some 
tariff reformer, eh— 


or that this great commission with this razorback“ currency would 
call for. 


Now, representing the cattle that he represented in his State, 
2,360,000—almost as many as there are in the State of Texas— 
694,000 sheep, 58,225,000 pounds of butter, 333,234,000 gullons 
of milk, and 388,000,000 bushels of corn—not included in his 
bill, I surmise the gentleman was only raising hogs and wheat 
on that sandy land farm. 

Oh, where was Roderick then in behalf of the cattle and 
corn and butter producers of his State, when one blast of that 
musical trumpet of his that resounds so melodiously and fre- 
quently on this floor would have brought to them immediate 
relief? 

When the emergency tariff was brought forth in 1920—which 
embraced almost altogether farm products—where was Rod- 
erick then? Blowing his mighty bugle and fighting against it. 

The gentleman has stood on this floor and challenged my 
Democracy and the Democracy of every man who has had the 
temerity to advocate a just and equitable distribution of the 
tariff and contend that every industry should share equally and 
share alike. 

In a speech in behalf of the Tariff Commission to restore it 
the gentleman from Illinois was questioning the Democracy of 
any man who voted for the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, 
and in one portion of his speech he quotes Senator Nelson, 
He said: 

Senator Nelson announced on the floor of the Senate, “You will 
sweat drops of blood before you pass another tariff bill unless it con- 
tains also protection for the farmers.” 


And Mr. RAINEY added: 
And the Fordney bill contains this protection. 


Seems to be perfectly satisfied with that bill as far as the 
farmer was concerned at that time. 

Yet the gentleman from Illinois challenges my Democracy 
and the Democracy of good Democrats like Wurr Martin, Doctor 
LAZARO, and any other man who has the manhood to ask for an 
equitable distribution of the tariff. 

Not only that, gentlemen, but in this remarkable speech of 
February 2, 1925, he says “That in the last campaign we had 
the most miserable leadership, and that brought about our 
defeat,” referring, I presume, to our standard bearer, the Hon. 
John W. Davis. 

My friend Mr. Rarney stood here and enlogized President 
Wilson as a great man, and Jet me say he was a great man; 
but the gentleman from Illinois finds fault with the leader- 
ship of that great Democrat, Mr. Davis, one of the greatest 
we have nominated since the days of Jackson. The gentleman 
refers to him as being responsible for the miserable leadership 
which brought about our defeat. The gentleman states that 
notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Davis was appointed Solici- 
tor General by President Wilson and represented the Govern- 
ment before the Supreme Court of the United States in some 
of the most colossal suits ever argued before that tribunal in 
behalf of the Goyernment; and John Davis won most of them, 
one of them being the Harvester Trust suit. And Mr, Wilson, 
the man the gentleman from Illinois enlogized—— 

Mr. RAINEY. I never challenged the leadership of John 
W. Davis. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. ‘That was the statement of the gentleman 
and I am reading from the Recorp. The gentleman says he 
was not referring to Davis, then. I will ask the gentleman 
to whom he was referring? 

Mr. RAINEY. I suppose I must have referred to you. 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. Oh, no; oh, no; I am too small for this 
great intellectual colossus to have in mind. He was referring 
to the standard bearer of the Democratic Party in the last 
campaign. Let us take it in all good humor and do not make 
such an awful face, my friend from Illinois, because I am 
particularly fond of the gentleman, although we do not exactly 
agree on some matters. Now, he must have referred to Mr. 
Davis; he was-our chosen leader, who was characterized by 
President Wilson as the greatest lawyer who eyer stood before 
that tribunal over there on the other side of this building. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, Mr. Chairman, may I have five additional 
minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Now, I want to state to the gentleman 
who challenged my Democracy that I haye in the 48 years I 
have lived and since I commenced yoting—and I commenced 
pretty young—I have voted the Democratie ticket straight, 
without a single exception, from President to constable. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois that my Democ- 
racy has been sorely tried in the past, as it was two years ago, 
when the State chairman of my State, the Democratic chair- 
man, called me out, and I responded. I then asked the people 
of my district and of my State, the Democrats, to rally to 
the support of a lady whose husband I had yoted to impeach 
as governor of my State. Yet the gentleman challenges my 
Democracy. Can the gentleman show as good a record as a 
party man? 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois says he is a farmer and 
that he works his own farm, and the gentleman derisively re- 
ferred on Tuesday to the “Damon and Pythias friendship” 
existing between myself and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TiIncHER]. I want to state to the gentleman from Illinois that 
I have great admiration for the gentleman from Kansas, and 
I trust it is reciprocated. He is a cattleman, and there is a 
bond of friendship that exists among men of the range, a tie 
too strong for dissolution, too pure for other than friends to 
bear; and possibly the gentleman from Illinois is a stranger 
to such sentiment. There are many things on which I agree 
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with the gentleman from Kansas, and there are many on which 
I do not; but he is my friend, I trust, and I know 1 am his 
friend. The gentleman says this: 


Then Mr. TincHer comes in and collaborates with Mr. HUDSPETH. 
Mhe Damon and Pythias friendship which always prevails between this 


blue-bellied Yankee from Kansas and this Texas cattleman is one of the 
interesting, pathetic, and dramatic events of this Congress. 


Well, I do not know that it is so pathetic and dramatic. I 
want to state that I take it the gentleman from Kansas has 
always been a regular party man, as I have been in my party; 
that when his party speaks it is a command to him to obey; 
I take it he has never scratched a Republican ticket as I haye 
never scratched a Democratic ticket. I want to say further to 
the gentleman from Illinois that I am not an anatomical expert. 
I do not know whether that part of the anatomy of my friend 
from Kansas is lily white, sky blue, or pea green, but I do 
want to show to the gentleman from Illinois that I will wager 
him 1,000 of those registered cattle, which his great discernment 
could not distinguish from goats, against that sandy land farm 
in Ilinois, that that part of the anatomy of the gentleman from 
Kansas he refers to is not yellow. [Applause.] 

Now, my friends, that term “blue-bellied Yankee” was ap- 
plied with derision by some of my people in the South when the 
passions following the Civil War ran high. I deprecate it, and 
I think every other southern man deprecates it at the present 
time. I thank God that feeling has passed away. [Applanse.] 
I know you do. I am glad that we are one, a unit, for this 
great Union. 

I want to state to the gentleman from Illinois, I sprang from 
the loins of a man who followed the Stars and Bars from 
Bull Run to Appomattox. Perhaps, the gentleman from Ilinois 
followed that flag over the Speaker's stand [indicating]. If 
not, his father may have. Perhaps the father of the gentleman 
from Kansas followed the sume fiag in behalf of the Union 
cause. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent | 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to say to the gentleman who rolls 
as a sweet morsel under his tongue the epithet “ Dbiue-bellied 
Yankee from Kansas,” that I would not exchange for all the 
glories from Maine to Florida, the heritage of that man 
whom I revere aboye all men, and whose name I bear, and 
who left me a heritage in a soldier's life and death. I revere 
the traditions and memories of my people—but that man taught 
me to keep the faith, to keep the pledge that the gallant com- 
mander of the Southern armies made when he attempted to 
surrender his sword at Appomattox to that equally chivalrous 
commander from the North who refused it, when he pledged 
to the Union the fidelity and loyalty of the South, and in 
doing so spoke for eyery honest man from Maine to Texas. 
{Applause.] Let the gentleman will get upon the floor here 
and use that term of derision as a sweet morsel. 

I want to say this to my friend from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY], 
What are you going to say when you go back to the cattlemen 
you talked so much about representing when you introduced a 
bill here that did not include cattle, that did not include sheep, 
that did not inelude wool, that did not include corn, butter, or 
milk, and you declared it an emergency measure, backed up by 
this “razorback” currency? What are you going to say to those 
farmers? The gentleman says he believes every man here 
should be defeated every 18 years so he can go back and get 
a new viewpoint from his people. I trust the gentleman will 
stay here 18 years longer, and in that time, my friends, pos- 
sibly this House may get a true viewpoint of his attitude on 
the tariff. 

Oh, the gentleman denounced one of my colleagues here—the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner]—and talked about his bad 
leadership. I take it the gentleman from Texas will not shrink 
from an intellectual contest with the gentleman from Illinois 
at any time. He is well able to take care of himself; but I have 
never in all the days I have carried the banner of Democracy 
denounced the leadership of my party or failed to follow under 
its banner or obey its commands. 

I want to say to my friend, in conclusion, who from his view- 
point has stated that no man can be a good Democrat and vote 
for a tariff such as the emergency bill, that the gentleman de- 
nounces in this very speech the Underwood bill, and I take it 
the gentleman from Illinois was on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that drafted that bill, and that bill, I want to state to 
him, if it received his support—I was not here—did not carry 
any duties that were levied upon the farm products, but it did 
carry heavy duties upon the products of the manufacturers of 
New England, and the gentleman from Illinois voted for that 
bill, and I understand advocated it, as he so ably advocates 
every measure upon this floor. 

I want to say again to this Samson in the field of tariff reform 
and this Solomon in the councils of my party, who seems to 
have had his silvery locks shorn recently—I want to ask him 
where they were shorn—those antitariff locks. I want to ask 
him who is the Delilah that performed the tonsorial operation. 
I believe that is the proper name of that lady. If not, Brother 
UprsHaw, of Georgia, who is well versed in Biblical lore, and 
who is one of the greatest pulpit orators since the days of St. 
Paul, will correct me. I again most humbly inquire who did 
the shearing? [Applause.] 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to those mem- 
bers of the committee who are fayorable to a subsidy or a gift 
or a dole or a bounty, or whatever you want to call it, I want 
to call your serious attention to just what it is now being 
proposed to do. - 

The motion is to cut this $100,000,000 down to $75,000,000, 
or to cut it 25 per cent. There were 16,000,000 bales of cotton 
produced in the United States last year, and on the basis of a 
16,000,000-bale production that makes 1.2 cents a pound of a 
bounty; and if the average farmer in the South—and I can 
not be accurate on this and am perfectly willing to take any 
figures that are offered—if the average farmer is a 3,000-pound 
producer, this gives him the munificent sum of $36. Of course 
if he is a 4,000-pound producer, it would give him $48. That 
is the amount with a subsidy of $100,000,000, Now, along come 
the friends of farm relief legislation, and they say, Let us 
cut that 25 per cent, and instead of giving him $36 let us give 
him $24.” 

I appeal to your sanity and to your reasonableness, if there 
is reason enough, because of the hard times among the farmers 
of the South, to justify voting any money out of the Treasury, 
$36 will not help him very much. 

Oh, I know a little about farming in a broad sense, and a 
man who is in such a stringent fluancial situation that he can 
only borrow $36 is not getting much relief; that is not enough 
money to feed his mule for a year. Let us uot be hypocritical. 
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If the farmers need a bonus, let us give the bonus so they can 
get on their feet. Let us give them $500,000,000, which would 
be less than $260 to a farmer. 

I submit that if there is any justification for a bonus $500,- 
000,000 would not be any too much to farmers who are hard 
hit and who need the money to get on their feet. If there is a 
supporter of this bill who will stand on the floor and say that 
this appropriation to be passed is not a straight contribution 
with no indication of getting one penny back, I will support the 
bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Not now. I will in a minute. Now, I want to 
call attention to something else. Cotton-growing men get 
$75,000,000 and all the rest of agriculture combined is to get 
$75,000,000, because the chuirman of the committee advises me 
that there will be a motion to cut the $250,000,000 down to 
$75,000,000. Now, you men from the cotton States, are you 
willing fo say to me, from a State that never grows a pound of 
cotton, that cotton is as important to the welfare of agriculture 
in this eountry as all other agricultural products combined? 
Why, you will not be that unfair. 

Now, let us see whut the men testifying before the Agricultural 
Committee said. Mr. Murphy, in his testimony in reference to 
the $250,000,000 appropriation, says it is for what? For the 
purpose of financing this association and organization through 
its initial stages. That is what he claimed; and let me read his 
language: 

We estimate that when the organization ts financed it win require 
funds of approximately $250,000,000 to be advanced as required, but 
we realize that a much greater amount may be needed. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BEGG. On the next page Mr. Murphy testified that— 


all the ropresentatives of the farm organizations here in Washington 
have given consideration to all legislative requests before this commit- 
tee nud have agreed after mature deliberation upon this suggestion, 


I challenge the sincerity of the very representatives that are 
before Congress; or if you can not challenge their sincerity, 
I certainly challenge their ability to represent people for whom 
they are trying to speak and make a clear analysis of the 
project. Two months ago the united and combined judgment 
was $250,000,000, and they said that in all probability it would 
require more than $250,000,000. Why cut it to $75,000,000 now 
and say they will be satisfied? 

That kind of jumping from pillar to post Is not anything but 
a bid for votes, and it can not be interpreted in any other light. 
If I were for the Haugen bill—which I am not—if I were the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. EfAvern] or the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Diexrnson] I would not compromise. If my judg- 
ment told me that $250,000,000 was the amount of money—the 
amount that is needed to make this organization function—I 
would stand for $250,000,000 or else I would surrender the 
whole thing. Now F yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. What kind of legislation 
does the gentleman favor? 

Mr. BEGG. The only kind of legislation for agriculture that 
I am in favor of is such as will remove any disability that 
may exist preventing the farmers from organizing farm organi- 
zutions of their own—if they have not the funds to finance it 
I am willing to loan Government money until they can operate. 

Mr. McLAUGHEIN of Nebraska. Is the gentleman for the 
Tincher bill? 

Mr. BEGG. There Is not any bill that answers the situa- 
tion entirely, but the Tincher bill comes the nearest to it, but 
it ought to have some amendments. I certainly think to be 
consistent you ought to give a bigger subsidy to the cotton men 
than $36 a year, or else you ought to give them nothing—ceut 
it all out. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. The gentleman refers to 
the $75,000,000 and $36 a year. Is that the gentleman’s con- 
ception of how the appropriation is going to be used? 

Mr. BEGG. So far as that is concerned, my conception of 
how it is going to be used is that it will finally drift down 
to the farmer just like most other appropriations of that 
kind, namely, they will not get the $36, but it will be absorbed 
by a let of incompetent Government agents. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am glad to see my friend from Ohio [Mr. Brad] 
softening somewhat toward the agricultural interests of the 
country, but if you remember the story I told just a few days 
ago you can readily determine the class to which my friend 
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from Ohio belongs, and that is the class represented by the 
mule, As a matter of faet, he does not know anything about 
agriculture, and it scems that he cares less. When we come 
in here with a bill that has been well thought out and one 
that we have worked on night and day for two months, a 
bill in the interest of agriculture, my friend from Ohio comes 
in and tries to muddy the waters by dividing the $75,000,000 
to each and every individual farmer in the South. Our good 
friend from Michigan, Mr. Kiercuam, the other day cume in 
with very, attractive figures proposing to divide the $75,- 
000,000 in the interest of the various States of the South. 
I am glad that you gentlemen are thinking people, and that a 
majority of you are really interested in agriculture. I do not 
believe that statements coming from men representing large 
cities and industries which have beem taken care of in the 
past will be very influential with you or cause you to vote 
against something that is really in the interest of agriculture 
in this country. I haye had men come to me from the city 
and say, “How do you propose to take off the market one or 
two million bales of cotton with $75,000,000?" I am sorry 
that my friend, who they tell me was once a very splendid 
schoolteacher, is unable to figure this proposition out, but if 
he had had a ÜUttle more practical experience in the actual 
work of the fellow who has had to go out inte the world and 
till the soil he would come to you with a different story. 
[Applause.} With the $75,000,000, and with the privilege of 
borrowing to-day from the intermediate credit banks or uny 
other bauk at least 65 per cent of the value of the cotton, we 
could retire with this money not less than 3,060,000 bales of 
cotton, but what is the trouble to-day? 

Low-grade cotton ought to be selling within 2 or 3 cents a 
pound of the price of middling eotton, and yet it is on the 
market, and the farmer is helpless, forced to sell in an open 
market, dominated by the speenlztor because of a surplus. He 
has his obligations to the Federal land banks and to every 
other bank he could borrow,.a dollar from, his fertilizer 
accounts to pay. The speculator and the cotton factor is buy- 
ing up that cotton to-day at 14 cents, 12 cents, and 8 cents a 
pound, which is 3 to 9 cents a pound less than the price of 
middling cotton. It is nothing more or less than highway 
robbery, and just as long as this Congress continnes to legis- 
Jate for the fellow who is able to take care of himself and 
ignores the farmer, who is the backbone of the country, agri- 
culture will be in this same deplorable position. I bring to the 
attention of those of you who think this is a subsidy the faet 
that in 1867, 1868, and in 1869 the Congress of the United 
States placed on the people of the South a tax on cotton to 


‘the tune of $68,006,000. This they tucked away in the Treas- 


ury of the United States, and, although the law was found 
unconstitutional, it has never been returned to the people of 
the South. If, therefore, you should lose every dollar of this 
money, you will not have lost anyone else’s money than the 
money of the people of the South. [Applause.] Why stand here 
and quibble about a proposition that is in the interest of agri- 
culture? I hope that all of these gentlemen who come before the 
House and make all kinds of misstatements and who side-step 
and rabbit track in their arguments against this legislation, will 
have no effeet om the men who are really interested in the 
people who are the mainstay of this country. Just continue 
the attitude that you haye had toward agriculture a few years 
longer, and I will tell you that agriculture will be so deep in 
the hole that it will never be able to get out. Though I wonld 
hate to see it, I believe the time is coming when some of you peo- 
ple who represent the city districts and other districts besides 
agriculture will be upon your knees begging somebody to go out 
and make bread for you aud your children. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. WELLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support 
of the amendment offered by the genticman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Furauml. During the general debate upon this bill 
a great deal of opposition on both sides developed and was ex- 
pressed to that part of the bill which carries a subsidy to 
agriculture, I was in entire sympathy with the criticism 
voiced against that provision of this legislation, The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina must be 
considered along with other amendments that will follow. It 
is an honest attempt on the part of those of us who are sup- 
porting this legislation to remove that objection from the bill. 
The bill as it was reported by the committee carries $100,- 
000.000 for cotton, $250,000,000 for wheat, corn, swine, pork, 
and butter, and $25,000,000 as a revolving fund to be loaned 
to cooperatives. The amendment offered by the gentleman 


from South Carolina reduces the $100,000,000 for eotton to 


$75,000,000. The amendments that will follow reduces the 
$250,000,000 provided for these other commodities to $75,000,000, 
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with other amendments that put the equalization fee on these 
other commodities in effect now, meeting the very objection 
that was yoiced by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece] and 
others to this legislation. [Applause.] 

The farmers in the corn and wheat producing sections of the 
country, and those engaged in the production of livestock, so 
far as I know, haye never asked Congress and are not asking 
Congress now for a subsidy from the Federal Treasury. All 
they are asking is that they be given a law here which will 
enable: them to levy a small equalization fee on their produc- 
tion to provide a fund that will enable them to market in an 
orderly way their products, removing the exportable surplus 
from the domestic market here so that it will not depress the 
price received in the home market. These amendments meet 
every objection tliat has been urged against this bill, so far 
as the subsidy feature is concerned. It is said that the 
$75,000,000 for cotton is a subsidy. That may be true to this 
extent. If there should be a loss, naturally that would come 
out of the $75,000,000 provided for in the bill, but it is be- 
lieved, by those who are competent, I think, to express an 
opinion upon the subject, that cotton can be handled without 
any loss, and that this fund will not be lost. If that is true, 
the only difference in the bill as it will be after these amend- 
ments are enacted and as it was submitted to our committee 
by the representatives of the great farming organizations of 
the West and Central West, will be that the equalization fee 
on cotton has been deferred for two years, to become operative 
at the end of that time. and we will then have the essential 
features of the legislation we have been advocating, that we 
believe in and that our people believe are essential to bringing 
agriculture to a parity with industry and labor in this country, 
For that reason I am supporting this amendment and will 
support all these amendments that are being offered my friends 
of the bill to perfect it, and to meet, so far as we can, without 
sacrificing the great principles underlying this legislation, the 
objections that have been urged on the floor by the members 
opposing this legislation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the com- 
mittee is submitting another committee amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota has been 
recognized to offer his amendment. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Newton of Minnesota: Page 16, 
11, strike out the words “for cotton“; 
“other than cotton.” 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand it, by the adoption of the amendment of the gentleman 
from South Carolina the sum of $100,000,000 subsidy has been 
reduced to $75,000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. FULMER. The amount is correct. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Now, the purpose of an amend- 
ment, which is to be offered later if the intention as announced 
some days ago is carried out, is to strike out the remaining 
subsidy of $250,000,000. That will restrict the subsidy to one 
commodity—cotton—so that whatever amount is authorized to 
be granted as a subsidy in this measure the way the bill now 
reads, and the way it will read after the amendment is 
adopted, will be restricted to one commodity—cotton. Now, I 
take it for granted there is a sincere attempt to enact legis- 
lation for the benefit of agriculture, If so, this legislation 
should be for the benefit of agriculture, not only in one sec- 
tion, but in every section of the country. How can we as 
Members here justify and defend the voting of a subsidy out 
of the Treasury for the benefit of cotton and deny it to all 
of the others? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. In the gentleman’s definition of 
a subsidy is there any agreement to repay? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Any agreement to repay? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; to repay? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not know just what the 
gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman knows If there 
is a subsidy granted to anybody it is a gift and there is no 
agreement to repay? 


line 
and, on line 14, the words 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman contend ~ 
there is anything here in this bill to repay? 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Absolutely. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. To repay? 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Absolutely. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then the gentleman’s con- 
struction is entirely different to that of anybody else who has 
discussed this on the floor. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Look at page 16. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from South 
Carolina has said here just a few moments ago, in effect admit- 
ted, that it was a subsidy and probably would not be repaid, 
and he attempted to justify it. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Look at page 16, line 11, in refer- 
ence to this cotton part, where it says: 


The aggregate amounts advanced to the equalization fund for cotton 
und remaining unpaid shall not exceed at one time the sum of $100,- 
000,000. 


Which amount has now been cut down to $75,000,000, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman is not speaking 
to the point at all. Will the gentleman show me one single 
clause in this bill showing that any part of this fund is to be 
paid back to the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 1 just showed it to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; that is a repayment of the 
fund in the revolving fund, but there is nothing in the bill that 
there is anything to be paid back into the Treasury. On the 
contrary—— 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; I will yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Can anybody in the South get a dollar 
of this fund without putting up a dollar's worth of cotton? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Well, that would depend alto- 
gether upon who is running the board and advancing the 
money. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Does the gentleman think they can 
get any money advanced unless they put up cotton as an 
equivalent? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
board. ‘ 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I do not think so. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Who is it up to? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. They propose to loan on cotton, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota? One of the purposes may be 
to loan, but it is to loan out of the revolving fund that is fur- 
nished by the Treasury of the United States with no provision 
for its repayment. The adyancement is to be made to these 
farm organizations and cooperatives. But whether a loan or 
a straight subsidy, the money itself must come from the public 
Treasury from taxes received from all the people, and it is 
here proposed to give the entire amount to the one commodity— 
cotton—and deny it to the others. How can the gentleman 
from Ohio justify that to the farmers in his district? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAucEN: On page 16, Une 16, strike out 
“ $250,000,000 ” and insert in Heu thereof $75,000,000." 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAUGEN: Page 16, after the period in 
line 16, strike out through line 19. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Haucen: Page 17, line 4, after the word 
“Interest,” strike out through line 5 and insert in lieu thereof a 


That question is up to the 


1926 


comma and the following: “at the rate of 4½ per cent per anuunr, on 
the amounts advanced after the expiration of the period of two years 
from the date of the enactment of this act, except that upon the ex- 
piration of such period so much of the amounts remaining (after such 
disbursements are made) or thereafter deposited in the equalization 
fuud for cotton, In respect of operations prior to the expiration of such 
period, as are not in excess of the amounts advanced from the re- 
volving fund prior to the expiration of such perlod and remaining un- 
paid, shall be paid Into the revolying fund as repayment in full of the 
“amounts so advanced.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONTROL OF SURPLUS OF OTHER COMMODITIES 

Sec. 13. (a) The board is authorized, upon such terms and condi- 
tons and in accordance with such regulations as it may prescribe, to 
make advances out of the revolving fund to any cooperative association 
engaged in the purchase, storage, and/or marketing of any agricul- 
tural commodity (other than a basic agrictiltural commodity) for the 
purpose of assisting such cooperttive association in controlling the 
surplus of such commodity in excess of the requircments for orderly 
marketing. 

(bL) The board is authorized, upon such terms and conditions and 
in accordance with such regulations as it may prescribe, to make ad- 
vances out of the revolving fund to any cooperative association engaged 
in the storage and/or processing of any agricultural commodity for 
the purpose of assisting such cooperative association in the purchase 
or construction of facilities to be used in the storage or processing of 
such agricultural commodity. In making any such advance the board 
may provide for the payment of a fixed number of annual installments 
which will within a period of not more than 20 years repay the amount 
of such advance, together with the interest thereon, 

(e) Any advance under this section shall bear interest at the rate 
of 4144 per cent per annum. 

(d) The aggregate amounts advanced under this section and remain- 
lug unpaid shall not exceed at any one time the sum of $25,000,000, 


Mr. RAINEY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
will be recognized. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if the gentle- 
mun from Texas [Mr. Hupvsrrera] gets any satisfaction out of 
reading garbled extracts from my speeches into the RECORD 
and misrepresenting my position, he is entitled to it; I do 
not object. I would be glad to give the gentleman from Texas 
references to all the speeches I have made in this House and 
all the work I haye done and attempted to do during my period 
of service here. And I can say to him that if he cares to read 
it all he will find that my record is the record of a long and 
active service and is absolutely consistent, and he will prob- 
ably spend his time profitably. 

I have no reply to make to the speech of the gentleman from 
Texas. I want to talk about an important matter and to call 
some facts to the attention of the committee which I think the 
committee ought to consider. 

There are many Members of this Congress perhaps who are 
hoping that this farm legislation can in some way be defeated 
and postponed and who are under the impression that with 
the lapse of a few months or a year or two the agrarian prob- 
lem in the United States will disappear. I want to say that 
the troubles of the farmer are just commencing; that the 
future looks darker for him than even the present looks; that 
the future economic situation, so far as the farming industry 
of the United States is concerned, is dark and gloomy indeed. 

In the month of January this year the New York Journal of 
Commerce, in a two-column article, called attention to the ship- 
ment of tractors and farm machinery from the Pan American 
wharves in New York to Soviet Russia. At one time early this 
year there were 660 carloads of farm machinery awniting ship- 
ment to Russia. Day after day the loading went on, with five 
gangs of men working day and night with the most improved load- 
ing machinery. The Journal of Commerce in speculating on how 
much agricultural territory could be put under cultivation with 
the shipments made from New York alone of farm machinery 
in the early weeks of this year estimated that sufficient farm 
machinery had gone to Soviet Russia during the first few 
weeks of this year to put in cultivation there 100,000 square 
miles of territory. And while these shipments have been 
going on 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has the gentleman any infor- 
mation as to the price at which that machinery was sold, the 
American price? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. I will come to that presently. 

During that same period of time shipments of farm machin- 
ery aud tractors were going to Turkey. 

Now, in these two sections of the: agricultural world the 
peasants own the land. Their rights have been recognized. 
They paid nothing for their farms. The only thing they had 
to do was to kill the overlords, or exile them, and take posses- 
sion of their land. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINBY. They are not taxed on these lands to-day. 
They are therefore operating with the best kind of farm ma- 
chinery that we can produce in this country, on lands that 
they now own, and which are just as fertile as our lands are, 
producing crops per acre just as big, and paying no taxes. 
These are peasant laborers. 

Now, I want to call attention to the prices they pay for 
the farm machinery they get. In 1925 we sent abroad 878. 
000,000 worth of farming implements to competing agricul- 
tural territory in Russia and in Turkey. The exporting com- 
panies are required to give values, “declared values,“ when 
these exportations occur, and I haye here an export declara- 
tion, from which it appears that the law regulating deca- 
rations as to value is as follows: 


The values stated should be the actual cost or selling price if tho 
goods are sold. If shipped on consignment without a sale having 
been made, the market value at the time of exportation in the ports 
of the United States from which exported should be stated. 

Freight and other charges from the port of departure in the United 
States to the place of destination in the foreign country or non- 
contiguous territory to which shipped must not be included in the value. 


In other words, when they ship from New York they state 
the market price at New York which, of course, includes the 
transportation cost to New York, and I take it that the state- 
ment they make is the price at which these agricultural manu- 
facturing companies would sell to retailers in New York City 
and includes the manufacturers’ profit. 

I have here the number of harvesters and binders that have 
gone abroad during 1925 and 1926. I am not going to give 
these enormous figures and clutter up the Recorn, except to 
say that I have divided the declared values in 1925 and 1926 
by the number of harvesters and binders exported from New 
York, and the declared value of harvesters and binders at the 
port of New York was $197.66 in 1925, and in 1026 the declared 
yalues had decreased in amount until harvesters and binders in 
New York were valued at $189.22. There has been no decrease 
in the prices of these implements to American farmers, but the 
decrease in declared values indicates that there has Leen a 
decrease in the price of binders sold abroad. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Les. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Of course, there may bave been 
a different type or a different kind of binder sold in 1926 than 
in 1925. 

Mr. RAINEY. That is possible, but not probable. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I talked with the Department 
of Commerce in reference to this and they told me they could 
cbtain no evidence of farm implements being sold abroad at 
less than here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired, j 

Mr, RAINÐY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was on objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. My information is that they are sending 
abroad the very best type of farm machinery that can be 
made. Not only that, but they are manufacturing abroad, and 
the amount we ship from New York to Turkey and to Russia 
does not indicate the total amount of farm machinery they 
are getting that is American made, because we have branch 
establishments in Europe near this territory also manufactur- 
ing these same implements and delivering them there. 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is on the Ways and Means | 
Committee. Will the gentleman kindly state to the House | 
what the tariff is on farm machinery at the present time? 

Mr. RAINEY. There is not any. The tariff does not enter 
into this question at all, I will say to the gentleman, but there 
is a tariff, of course, upon everything that goes into the manu- 
facture of farm machinery, including manganese, which hardens 
the iron and makes it possible to make farm tools out of it. 
That all carries a tariff, but it pays the tariff when it comes 
in and it is not remitted in these shipments when It goes out, 
So the tariff does not cut any figure. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. In relation to manganese, I put in the 
Record certain figures showing that the tariff on manganese 
adds $1.20 to an implement that welghs a ton. I just want it 
to appear how trifling the duty on manganese is with ref- 
erence to the expense of farm machinery. 

Mr. RAINEY. I have already stated that the tariff does 
not cut any figure and that ought to satisfy the gentleman. 

Mr. CROWTHER. It does. 

Mr. RAINEY. Hand hoes and rakes were sent abroad to 
Turkey aud Russia in 1925 at a declared value of 46 cents. 
You try to buy some of them here for 90 cents and $1 and see | 
if you can do so. In 1926 the declared value was 44 cents. 
Harrows went abroad in 1925 at $50.10 and at $43.49 in 1926. 
Windmills went abroad at $88.45 in 1925 and at $83.95 in 1926. 
I do not know whether these farmers abroad are ultimately 
getting these implements at a less price than our farmers are 
getting them or not, but I do know that the declared value at 
New York is as I have stated; that does not include the ocean 
freights to points of destination, which they are not permitted 
to include, It is evident, however, that these peasant farmers 
are not paying more for American farm machinery than our 
own farmers pay. 

I am going to publish in the ConGREssStIonAL Record this 
article appearing in the Journal of Commerce as to these 
enormous shipments. 

And now, may I call the attention of gentlemen from the 
Southern States to the fact that on the 20th day of January of 
this year the new Makwar Dam, on the Blue Nile, in the Sudan, 
was opened, and that brings under cultivation this year 300,000 
acres, in one block, of the best cotton land in the world. It will 
produce Egyptian cotton and it will produce 40,000,000 pounds 
of cotton every year, and these 40,000,000 pounds of cotton, an 
Associated Press dispatch of January 20 from Cairo announced, 
are to be used to supply the Lancashire mills, which have been 
receiving their supplies heretofore from the Southern States, 

In Turkey the amount of farm land being added to the culti- 
vated area is increasing at an alarming rate, alarming to us 
because they produce in Turkey cotton, wheat, and sugar cane, 
and I am going to put those facts in the RECORD. 


PRICHS TO FARMERS OF RUSSIA, ETC, 


Cream separators were shipped abroad in 1925 at a declared 
yalue of $52.26. In 1926 the declared value was $52.09. In the 
case of harrows the declared value in 1925 was $50.10. In 1926 
it was $43.49. The declared value of cultivators in 1925 was 
$17.60. In 1926 the declared value was $14.84. In the case of 
threshers the declared value in 1925 was $980.55. In 1926 it 
was $862.18. Windmills in 1925 had a declared value of $88.45. 
In 1926 the declared value was $83.95. Irom the classification 
given by the Department of Commerce to these articles it is im- 
possible to understand what some declared values mean. For 
example, horse and power plows are classed together. It is not 
possible to tell what the declared yalue of a power plow was, 
nor what the declared value of a horse plow was. The statistics 
show that planters are described as horse and power, and the 
number going abroad is constantly increasing. On account of 
this method of combining horse and power plows it Is impos- 
sible to reach any conclusion as to the declared values of either, 
but I have been able to isolate enough items to show that prices 
abroad are decreasing. Prices to our farmers, however, do not 
show any decrease. If the declared values at New York contain 
the elements the law requires them to contain, the prices at 
New York include the profits of the manufacturing companies, 
and include also transportation to New York. In other words, 
the declared values are evidently prices at which retailers in 
New York could purchase the goods in question. If retailers in 
the agricultural sections of the West who buy directly from 
the manufacturing companies could obtain agricultural im- 
plements at the prices indicated in these declarations, it seems 
to me they could price to farmers these implements at much 
less than they could price them at the present time. For ex- 
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ample, it is not possible now to buy a harvester and binder in 
the agricultural sections of Illinois from a,retailer at a less 
price than $245, and if he gets his goods at the New York price 
he is evidently making as his profit $50 on each harvester and 
binder he sells. I am unwilling to believe that the retailer is 
making such a profit as this. 

INDIA 


In India enormous quantities of wheat lands are now being 
brought under cultivation. At the present time in India they 
have under cultivation a total area of 233,215,000 acres, a 
much larger area than they had under cultivation at the con- 
clusion of the World War, and the number of acres irrigated 
in India is continually increasing, until at the present time 
they have an area of irrigated land under cultivation amount- 
ing to 26,538,000 acres, and this enormous area of irrigated 
land in India is continually increasing. In India up until 
the conclusion of the World War, their farmers tilled the 
ground with primitive implements—now they are using power 
machinery and modern American farming tools. Until the 
conclusion of the World War they neyer rotated crops nor 
fertilized land. India is a great wheat-producing country, 
the fourth largest wheat-producing country in the world, and 
always a large competitor of ours in world markets. They 
raised on an average 6 bushels of wheat to the acre. For 
over 2,000 years they cultivated wheat land without rotation 
and without applying any fertilizers and for hundreds of years 
the yield of wheat per acre was about 6 bushels. This seems 
to be about the minimum possible to be obtained under this 
kind of farming and it seems also to be the maximum. Our 
missionary organizations have now entered upon the project 
of instructing the farmers of India as to the best methods of 
raising wheat. They send expert advisers there, and they 
have now commenced to rotate crops and to fertilize them, 
and to use Improved machinery, and the yield per acre has 
already commenced to materially increase on account of this 
very valuable assistance. Our farmers are being asked to 
contribute, and do contribute, very materially in the moneys 
they give to foreign missions to these enterprises, and they 
are, therefore, being asked to contribute toward depressing the 
prices of their products on foreign markets, and, of course, 
on our own markets. I am not criticizing the efforts of our 
missionary organizations; I am simply calling attention to 
the facts nnd to the possible injurious effects this policy may 
have on the farmers of the United States. I am frank enough 
to admit that in this matter my sympathies are with the farm- 


ers of the United States, 
ITALY 


Italy is seeking an outlet for her surplus population. The 
principal crop she raises at the present time is children, and 
her population is enormously increasing, and she proposes to 
establish colonies and will establish colonies in the immediate 
future, and her colonial enterprises will in all probability 
start this year. Two weeks ago before the French Chamber 
of Deputies Premier Briand made a remarkable speech, a 
speech extolling Mussolini and his ambitions, calling attention 
to the fact that Italy must have colonies, and indicating that 
he sympathized with the Italian dictator and the Italian people 
in this enterprise. All of which indicates that Mussolini has 
succeeded in satisfying responsible oflicials in France that 
the Italians have no designs upon those Provinces in France 
which were formerly a part of Italy. 

The Italian armies are being rapidly mobilized at Adriatic 
ports. Her navy is there ready for action. Mussolini has 
made his first triumphal visit to Africa and has returned. The 
Italian people are ready for the aggressive forward movement 
of Italy. During the Italian debt discussion on this floor I 
insisted that the Italian objective would not be the territory 
beyond the Brenner Pass, but that the Italian objective would 
be colonies in Africa. It is now becoming apparent that the 
Italian objective may be Abyssinia. Abyssinia would fall an 
easy prey to the Italian dictator. The Abyssinian Government 
is about the only absolute monarchy left in the world. The 
Abyssinian monarch would be quite contented to be permitted 
to remain in his capitol with his wives in his harem and live 
out his existence in oriental magnificence. His army consists 
only of 100,000 men, poorly armed and equipped, without mod- 
ern implements of war, without airplanes, and without poison 
gas. If Abyssinia is the Italian objective, it would be quite 
easy for the Italian dictator to establish himself there. Abys- 
sinia embraces within its boundaries an immense territory 
and an immense area of fertile lands—lands upon which sugar 
cane and cotton can be successfully grown. The Italians are 
an agricultural people. They are willing to work and they will 
work, and if Abyssinia is the Italian objective we will soon be 
compelled to reckon with Abyssinia as a great agricultural 
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country producing sugar cane and cotton and perhaps also | 
cereals, | 

I have attempted to call attention to world conditions, which 
American farmers must consider, and which present to our 
farmers added difficulties in the immediate future. 

WHAT IT ALL MEANS TO THE AMERICAN FARMER 

What does all this mean to the American farmer? It means 
that he must renew his efforts in order to avoid being reduced 
to the condition of the peasant labor with which he will soon be 
brought into such active contact. Therefore there is more need 
than ever for the Haugen bill. We need an orderly world dis- 
tribution of the things we produce on American farms. The 
world never had too much to eat. The world never had too 
much cotton for clothing. The whole question is a matter of 
distribution. The populations of European countries are twice 
what they were 100 years ago. Great wars in the next 100 
years destroying millions of human lives are not now within the 
range of possibility. There will be no Attila ravaging the ter- 
ritory of European countries, leaving in his trail millions of 
dend and rivers of blood. Modern medical science has made 
impossible great plagues, which in the centuries that are gone 
destroyed in a few months millions of lives. The world will go 
on increasing in population and the world will go on needing 
ever more and more foodstuffs and more and more cotton for 
clothing. 

NEW METHODS OF WORLD DISTRINUTION 

Our present methods of world distribution of foodstuffs and 
material for clothing must stop. We are a progressive Nation. 
Our methods are being followed now all over the world and 
we niust inaugurate a more logical distribution. The Haugen 
bill is the first step in that direction. It contemplates now 
not only a storage of farm products at home and a more orderly 
distribution here, but it contemplates a more orderly distri- 
bution of what we are compelled to export. We must reach 
with our cereals and our cotton and our wheat products, not 
Liverpool and the port mills of Europe, not the Lancashire mills, 
but we must reach points of consumption, and we must reach 
points of consumption directly. 

As world methods of distribution now exist we are compelled 
to meet in European markets not only the cheaply produced 
products of the peasant labor of Europe, but we must meet 
there our own surplus, and our own surplus competes not only 
with exports from other sections of the world, but we mect 
there and compete with ourselves. This can not last, and we 
must take the initiative. The question demands in its solu- 
tion a vision which it has not yet received. The Haugen bill, 
if it passes, is but the first step in the direction of a logical 
and efficient world marketing of our products. It will be 
amended from time to time as the years pass, and I expect to 
sec a few years from now processing plants erected where they 
are necded by the consumers of the world, financed by Ameri- 
can capital, which is now seeking dangerous investments 
abroad. The time will soon come, if this bill passes, when 
investments of this character will be made and will be 
profitable. The wealth of the country, now rapidly concen- 
trating in the hands of a few, can in this way be made to 
work, not in producing competition for our farmers abroad, 
but in finding markets for the products of our farmers where 
the consumers are to be found. 

We are making a rapid increase in our population. The time 
will come within the next quarter of a century, in all 
probability, when we will need all the food products we can 
produce in continental United States in order to sustain the 
population of continental -United States. When that time 
comes many of the problems we are now discussing will dis- 
appear, but until it does come the American farmers need more 
relief than is to be furnished by loaning them more money 
and increasing their interest burdens. 

Members of Congress who are sent here now from the agricul- 
tural sections as well as from the cities must quickly develop 
enough yision to meet these world problems or must yield their 
places to others who will be capable of meeting and grappling 
the serious questions which confront us now. This is not a 
problem merely for the agricultural sections; it is more of 
a problem for the cities than for the rural sections. If the 
farmers are to be driven from their farms and our cultivated 
area is to be materially decreased, the time will soon come when 
the dwellers in citics will be compelled to pay more and ever 
more for the foodstuffs they consume and the clothing they 
wear. We need Members of Congress from the cities with a 
vision suflicient to grasp this situation. The cities are more 
interested in this problem than we who live in the rural 


sections. 
The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 
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Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. Under the permission given to me to extend 
my remarks, I here reproduce the article which appeared in 
the month of January of this year in the New York Journal 
of Commerce, in the matter of the exportations of American 
farm machinery. I also print a letter I received from the De- 
partment of Commerce discussing these shipments, from which 
it appears that in the judgment of our Department of Com- 
merce the story printed in the New York Journal of Commerce 
is in no way exaggerated: 


Sutrrixd To RUSSIA IS ON THE INCREASE—MUCH AGRICULTURAL MA- 
CHINERY Now BEING LOADED AT STATEN ISLAND PIERS 


Recent developments indicate, it was said yesterday, that the piers 
of the Pan American Wharfage Co. at Staten Island, which have been 
busy for the past year and a half handling shipments of agricultural 
machinery for ports of Russia, will soon see a period of activity un- 
precedented in the history of the port, except during World War days. 
Ever since the Russian Soviet Government began its extensive pur- 
chasing of supplies in this country the Pan American docks have been 
factors in the movement of the same. And now that Henry Ford may 
ship 12,000 additional farm tractors to be used in the intensive culti- 
vation of Russian soil planned by the Soviets, the Pan American plant 
at Stapleton is apt to resemble to a considerable extent the processes 
of a beehive during the next eight or nine months. These Pan Ameri- 
can piers are 1,029 feet long, were built by the city of New York after 
recommendations by engineers of the Pan American Wharfage Co., 
and are within the free-lighterage limits. 

An idea of what has been and still Is going on at the Pan American 
docks in the way of Russian shipments can be gained from the fact 
that in the past three weeks several steamers have been loaded at and 
dispatched from them with full cargoes of Ford tractors, agricultural 
machinery, etc. The vessels were the Britisher Corinthic that sailed 
January 22, the Norwegian Stiklestad that sailed last Saturday, and 
the Danish Gudrun Maersk that also sailed on Saturday last. Three 
additional ships, the Norwegian Bjornsterne Bjornson, the Italian Adige, 
and the Dutch Fordson I are now taking into their holds and onto their 
decks seyeral thousand tons of similar cargo. With the exception of 
the latter, all of these ships have been reported in the New York 
freight market as being chartered for account of the Russian Soviet 
Government by Derutra, the organization in charge of transportation 
of supplies to Soviet destinations. Clifford N. Carver directs the 
affairs of Derutra at New York. 


WILL OPEN EYES OF SKEPTICS 


Anyone who !s skeptical as to the accuracy of announced purchases 
of agricultural machinery In this country by the Russian Soviet will 
have all doubt on that score banished by a visit to the Pan American 
docks. As far as the eye can see the yard of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, which serves the piers, is jammed with flat cars, each loaded 
with from 13 to 17 tractors stoutly boxed, the packages explicitly 
marked with Soviet license numbers and -points of destination via the 
ports of Odessa, Batum, and Novorassiysk. The name of Ford is 
stenciled in sufficiently large letters that the most near-sighted Rus- 
sian will not fail to see it. 

An agent of the Baltimore & Ohlo Railroad told a representative 
of the Journal of Commerce a few days ago that the procession of 
ears containing the tractors and other agricultural machinery totaled 
at least 400, that it would soon be augmented by other cars at Ar- 
lington, where is located the chlef storage yard of the Baltimore & 
Ohio on Staten Island. At one time a few weeks ago, the railroad 
man said, the number of cars stored at Arlington awaiting movement 
to ships scheduled to load at the Pan American docks for Russia 
reached a total of 660. The wharfage company’s piers were piled 
high with large and small wooden packages containing the Ford ma- 
chines and plows, reapers, and threshing machines sent forward by the 
International Harvester Co. 

At the offices of Derutra, in Water Street, it was said the value 
of goods purchased in the United States by the Russian Soviet during 
the first half of 1925 reached $53,600,000, or three times as great 
as in pre-Soviet days and four times the value of exports to Russia 
during 1924. It was further said at the Derutra offices that exports 
to Soviet Russia during 1926 would probably have a value double, if 
not triple, those of 1925. The statistics from Derutra’s records showed 
thut during last year 88 steamers carrying cotton, agriculturals, and 
flour sailed from ports of the United States to Soviet Russia. In 
addition to these full cargoes a large amount of freight was carried 
from the United States to Soviet Russia via the various berth lincr 
services. England and Germany competed closely for Soviet trade in 
1925. 
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FIVE GANGS WORKED DAY AND NIGHT 


In the case of the British steamer Corinthic the work of loading the 
cargo for Russia was expedited by the use of five gangs of men night 
and day. Severe weather on the Atlantic had delayed the Corinthio 
and it was necessary to hustle the ship out fn order to lift the increas- 
ing congestion on the railroad tracks leading to the Pan American 
piers. Several hundred boxes of tractors were loaded onto the Corin- 
th, decks as well as into her holds. The Stiklestad and the Gudrun 
Maersk also took large deck cargoes. The vessels now loading will 
probably do likewise, although in the case of the Fordson I lifting may 
be avoided as that vessel is constructed to allow the stowing direct 
from the railroad cars into the holds through openings on the side of 
the ship. 

Men who have enthused over modern methods of ship loading and 
discharging at other American ports and at European ports, and who 
recently visited the city’s piers at Staten Island, are said to have 
expressed amazement over their facilities, especially the 35-foot depth 
of water, the 1,010-foot length of the pler sheds, the double-rail tracks 
on ¢ach side of each pier, the four 40,000-pound truck and team ele- 
yators, and the six 12,000-pound service elevators to the second floor, 
but aboye all the 21% ton and 5-ton Gantry cranes. These cranes elec- 
trically operated lift heavy packages from the cars along the ship's 
side and deposit them on the deck or lower them through the hatches 
as easily as if they were so much tissue paper. 

In shipping circles yesterday it was reported that at least one more 
charter fixture had been made covering the shipment of agriculturals to 
Russia and that further Russian business was being whipped into shape 
to take boats. It was also said that Henry Ford himself is contem- 
plating a visit to the Pan American piers in the near future in order 
that he may obtain first-hand information as to exactly what shape the 
tractors purchased from him by the soviet are arriving In. In this con- 
nection an official of Pan American was quoted as decluring that the 
shipments have so far shown an infinitesimal amount of breakage of 
the wooden containers. 

The continuous traffic in the tractors and other agricultural machin- 
ery over the piers of the Pan American Wharfage Co. has aroused more 
than ordinary speculation, not alone among the workers who handle the 
shipments but among residents of Staten Island as well, concerning the 
extent of the area of Russia the machinery will be used in. Various 
estimates have been made, one of them putting the figure at 100,000 
square miles. It has been said that before they are through soviet 
officials will have purchased in this country between 50,000 and 100,000 
tractors, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, February 12, 1296. 
Hon, Henny T. RAINEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This will acknowledge your letter of Febru- 
ary 10, addressed to Mr. George B. Bell, chief of the agricultural im- 
plements division, in which you refer to an article in Commerce 
Reports, February 1, that refers to the exports of agricultural Imple- 
ments and asks for more details in connection with the table printed 
in that article. 

In connection with the first class you mention, “ planters, horse and 
power, we are unable to give the number of horse planters and the 
number of power planters exported, as in compiling the export figures 
from the export declarations all articles corresponding to this general 
class of horse and power planters are shown as such, and consequently 
our records do not show them separately. I am also unable to give 
you the market of the planters exported, as this is something that also 
is not shown in our compilations. 

The same remarks apply to “horse and power plows,” and our in- 
formation on this subject includes no further detail than is shown in 
these figures. A rough estimate of the number of power plows exported 
may. be gathered from reference to the number of tractors exported, 
as, in general, when a tractor is sold it also involves the sale of a 
plow to be used with the tractor. The number of wheel tractors ex- 
ported in 1925 was 44,975 and track-laying tractors 977. I would 
be inclined to say that the number of power plows exported did not 
exceed that number and may have been somewhat less. 

You also inquire about “drills and seeders” and “hay balers,” but 
these, like the others, are shown only as they appear in the export 
statistics, and we can not give you further details. 

There is no distinction between “mowers” and “mowers except 
lawn,” except that in 1924 lawn mowers were included in“ mowers,” 
whereas in 1925 you will observe that in addition to the class 
“ mowers except lawn,” there is also a separate class of lawn mowers. 

I am inclined to think that the statement to which you refer re- 
garding shipments to Russia is not exaggerated. You are probably 
familiar with the newspaper reports the latter part of 1925, when it 
was stated that an order for 10,000 tractors had been placed with the 
Ford Motor Co. for shipment to Russia. This order has been verified, 
and it is our understanding that these shipments are now going for- 
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ward, and this alone would be sufficient to account for the conditions 
mentioned in the article to which you refer. Russia was one of our 
best purchasers of agricultural machinery in 1925, ranking fourth, 
and taking implements valued at $7,249,839. These purchases appear 
to be continuing, and some of the larger implement manufacturers 
have accepted Russian orders, and it may be said that most implement 
manufacturers are keenly interested in Russian business, providing 
they can get satisfactory credit arrangements, 

I am sorry that I am unable to furnish you with further dctails 
regarding this class of exports, which you specify, but the only addi- 
tional detail which we have available is that showing the countries 
to which these articles were shipped in 1925. If you care for further 
information along that line, I shall be glad to furnish It. 

Sincerely yours, y 
3 JuLICvS KLEIN, Director. 


Under permission to extend my remarks I also print the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Cairo, Egypt, of January 20, as to 
the opening of the Blue Nile Dam, and I also print an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch of January 1 of this year from Constan- 
tinople describing the immense scale of farming now being in- 
augurited in Turkey where they expect to produce with modern 
implements cotton, sugar, and wheat. 

HUGE BLUE NILE DAM TO BE OPENED TO-DAY 

Camo, Ecyrr, January 20.— The Makwar Dam, on the Blue Nile, in 
the Sudan, will be opened to-morrow by Lord Lloyd, British high com- 
missioner to Egypt. It will bring under irrigation 300,000 acres, which 
will be devoted to cotton raising. Egyptian officials estimate that in 
this area 40,000,000 pounds of cotton can be raised annually, thus pro- 
viding a new cotton supply for the Lancashire mills, which now draw 
most of their supply from the United States, 

The dam is 2 miles long and will make a lake of 50 miles at its 
greatest dimension. 


TURKS AID FARMING ON IMMENSE SCALE—RECOGNIZE ENDURING PROS- 
PERITY IS LACKING WHEN WORKERS ARH OPPRESSED 


(By the Associated Press) 


CONSTANTINOPLE, January 1.—The Turkish Republie is going in for 
agriculture on a scale the like of which the country previously has 
never witnessed. 

Recognizing the principle that there can be no enduring prosperity 
in a nition of oppressed and unwilling producers, the Government has 
made numerous changes ameliorating conditions under which the peas- 
ants lived, 

The feudal system which obtained during the rule of the Sultans has 
been abolished. The overlords who claimed yast stretches of land and 
used the peasants as serfs have been executed or exiled and the land 
divided among the people. With the departure of the Sultans went the 
tax on the peasants, which took one-tenth of their profits. 

To create a body of expert managers, the Department of Education 
has established 13 agricultural schools, for which there were 2,000 
applicants this year, and also is sending students to farm colleges in 
Europe and America, 

The Department of Agriculture is encouraging scientific farming 
through the dissemination of information, distribution of seeds, and in- 
troduction of tractors and other modern machinery. It has elaborated 
upon a program, to extend over the next 10 years, for the intensified 
production of tobacco and the“ three Whites“ of Turkcy—cotton, sugar, 
and wheat. 

As for President Kemal, he is so keenly interested in the development 
that he is running an experimental farm of his own on the outskirts 
of Angora. 


I also print here in the Recorp an extract from the issue of 
February 1, 1926, of Commerce Reports, one of the official pub- 
lications of our Department of Commerce, as to recent exporta- 
tions from the United States of agricultural implements: 


AGRICULTURAL-IMPLEMENT Exports INCREASE 30 Per Cant IN 1925— 
WHEEL Tractors, PLOWS, HARROWS, DAIRY MACHINERY, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS Snow CONSIDERABLE GAINS 
Exports of agricultural implements from the United States during 

1925 were the largest for any year, with the exception of 1920—an 

abnormal year in every respect—and were valued at $77,036,011—only 

$2,000,000 less than the value of shipments in 1920. The exports in 

1925, however, represent a greater volume, because prices in 1920 were 

at a higher level. Foreign shipments of implements in 1925 exceeded 

those in 1924 by approximately $18,000,000, an increase of 30 per cent. 

The 1925 exports were also 50 per cent greater than in 1923, more 

than three times as large as those of 1922, and 88 per cent greater than 

in 1913. 

UNITED STATES TRACTORS SOLD ABROAD 
Approximately one-third of the shipments in 1925 were made up of 
wheel tractors, 44,975, valued at $26,127,449; 977 track-laying tractors, 
valued at slightly less than $2,000,000, were also exported, and the 
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shipments of parts of tractors exceeded $4,500,000. Exports of tractors | party to take whatever steps are necessary to bring back a balanced 


snd parts in 1925 exceeded similar shipments in 1920 by approximately 
$1,500,000, 

This is indicative of the Increased ability of foreign markets to 
absorb foreign farm equipment and is all the more striking when it is 
considered that the immense shipments of tractors in 1920 had a disas- 
trous effect on foreign demand for tractors which affected the market 
for several years after, while shipments during the past year show 
every Indication of being taken care of without any untoward effects. 
Exports of wheel tractors In 1925 as compared with 1924 nearly 
doubled, while the Increase in shipments of track-laying tractors and 
parts was much less notable. 

GAIN IN SALES OF PLOWS—DECREASE IN HARVESTERS AND BINDERS 

Exports of plows increased more than $2,000,000, but those of bar- 
vesters and binders and of threshers each decreased approximately 
$2,000,000, This loss is partly offset by shipments of combined har- 
yesters And threshers, which amounted to approximately $1,000,000, 

A comparison of the 1925 exports with those of 1924 follow: 

United States exports of agricultural implements 


1624 1925 
Item 
Number Value Number Value 
Cream separator 6, 906 $205, 991 11, 252 $553, 196 
Other dairy machinery and parts. 1 2, ae s 953, 470 13,141, 802 1,289, 172 
Incubators and brooders s 220, 805 14, 7 366, 
Implements of cultivation: 
Horse and power plows 207,069 | 5, 283, 334 241, 064 7, 638, 627 
Han. 18, 652 $42, 788 33, 052 1, 5€0. $26 
L OUT oo anes oe eee 40, 111 £44, 661 69, 383 1, 190, 665 
Planters, horse and power 10, 182 314, 377 13, 742 641, 587 
Drills and secders, horse and 
gO, A PR es a aw 11,493 1. 161, 722 18,258 1,811, 304 
Sprayers mange els E R ss choco pence 36, 233 54, 591 
nd hoes and rukes 396, 808 176, 209 443, 704 211,289 
Other cultivating implements 
aE ae ss T AE — 3, 216, 223 131, 712, 918 4, 314, 690 
Harvesting machinery: 
Mowers... .-......- rr | sooner asnee 
Mowers, except law 36, 608 2, 368, 771 
Deun hd ers, 
Power gaen 102, 533 744, 402 
Hay hehe and tedders_ 18, 912 691, 105 
Harvesters and binders 41,915 | 7,639, 288 31.422 6, 340, 845 
Combined harvesters 
mer X 1,719 1, 025, 350 
Ensilage and fced cutters 910 132, 542 1, 221 113, 669 
Other harvesting implements 
aaae nrp PEA E aa a O a 4, 455, 573 |124, 209, 209 3, 955, 374 
Feed separators: 
üer 5, 985 5, 515, 101 4,230 3, 505, 688 
Corn shellers aus 11, 308 5 14, 423 277, 628 
Cotton gins and parts 1 4, 602, 789 14,942, 224 998, 187 
Other separators and parts. ! 5,847, 270 17, 450, 733 1, 261, 619 
Feed grinders and crushers 4, 186 2, 233 116, 609 
Wheel tractors___........ A 24. H 44,975 20, 127, 449 
Track-Jaying tractors 817 977 1, 838, 144 
Parts of garden and farm tractors. - 11, 072, 175 115, 735, 847 4, 614, 038 
Wurf!!! teraps oue 11 633 1, 020, 619 17, 1, 430, 43 
Towers and parts, windmills, ex- 
copt pumps .-....22-..-2...... 14,059, 241 E68, 249 | 1 6, 178, 915 697, 764 
Hay balers, hand wer... 885 257, 066 1,227 317, 039 
Other agricultural machinery, i 
plements, and parts. 2, 832, G62 |. 2, 681, 774 
Ota) E E S 59, 974, O44 77, 936, 911 
Pounds. 


UNUSUAL SHIPMENTS OF TRACTORS AND PLOWS CAUSE GAIN 
The high level reached by exports in 1925 was in excess of all ex- 
pectations and was in part accounted for by the unusually large ex- 
ports in December, which amounted to $7,476,122, an increase of 
more than 100 per cent, as compared with December, 1924, and ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 greater than November, 1925. Ordinarily 
December shipments are among the smallest of the year, but in this 
case they were among the highest In 1925. Shipments for this month 
were distinguished by the large exports of wheel tractors exceeding 
$2,500,000, while those of plows were more than $1,000,000. 
UNCLASSIFIED IMPLEMENTS ADD TO TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Among the items of farm equipment not included in the agricul- 
tural implements classification, exports of wagons and drays during 
1925 amounted to 8,214 in number and $839,016 in value; hand 
pumps, 84,697, valued at $877,258; and engines, not over 10 horse- 
power, 28,491, valued at $2,440,906. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the Republican platform of 
1924 contained a specific pledge to agriculture. That pledge 
was made in good faith, and I more than welcome this oppor- 
tunity to help redeem the promise then made. [Applause.] 
The pledge reads as follows: 


We recognize that agricultural activities are still struggling witb 
adverse conditions that have brought deep distress. We pledge the 
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condition between agriculture, Industry, and labor, which was destroyed 
by the Democratic Party through an unfortunate administration of 
legislation passed as war measures. 


While the bill we are now considering does not meet with my 
entire approval, it is, in my judgment, the best of the three meas- 
ures reported out by the Agricultural Committee after seven 
weeks of constant hearings. [Applause.] While it is to be 
expected that there should be a wide difference of opinion as to 
which of the three bills reported out will best serve the ends 
we seek to attain, I do not believe that a Member who has made 
a careful study into the condition of agriculture will deny the 
necessity for remedial legislation, 

At this point I desire to insert a quotation from the speech 
delivered recently by former Gov. Frank O. Lowden before the 
Iowa Editorial Association: 


England was supreme. She was producing more economically than 
any other nation in the world. It is not strange, therefore, that 
England at that time deliberately adopted the policy of subordinating 
her agriculture to her industry and commerce. And yet, after the 
lapse of a little while—for what is a century in the life of a natlon— 
the most thoughtful men in England are to-day wondering if that 
policy was not a mistake. 

If England, with her unrivaled advantages, already has come on evil 
days as a result of her policy, would we not in America do well to stop 
and reflect before we adopt a similar policy? For to-day all nations 
of the great western world are encouraged in manufacturing on rela- 
tively equal terms. The day of Importing cheap foods from new agri- 
cultural countries is well-nigh spent. 

FARM IS CHIEF CONCERN 


The problem of to-day and to-morrow is to balance agriculture with 
industrial progress. It becomes more and more apparent that a nation 
is only secure in time of peace, as well as war, when it is able to feed 
itself. Agriculture, therefore, henceforth must be the chief concern 
of any nation which would flourish and endure. 


Mr. Chairman, that is precisely what we are trying to do 
through this legislation. The purpose of the Haugen bill is to 
place agriculture on the same footing with labor and industry. 
If the present movement from the farm to the cities is not 
halted, the time is not far distant when the American people 
will be faced with a serious shortage in foodstuffs. The longer 
we delay action the more Serious will be results. 

What has impressed me in the protracted debates that have 
heen had on this legislation is the attitude taken by some 
eastern and southern Members. They are perfectly willing to 
assist the railroads and merchant marine with subsidies and 
what not, but when one suggests giving Federal aid to agri- 
culture these same men hold up their hands in holy horror and 
speak of it as socialism. Mr. Chairman, this is neither social- 
ism, republicanism, or democratic doctrine. It is merely a 
business plan evolved by the Committee on Agriculture to place 
the greatest of all American industries—agriculture—on a 
sound economic footing, where it can again be made profitable. 
If that be socialism, you must make the most of it. [Applause.] 

The question of farin-relief legislation has been before Con- 
gress in one form or another for the past two years. In the 
Sixty-eighth Congress we had the MeNary-Haugen bill, which 
failed of passage by reason of opposition from the South and 
East. The bill we are now considering is also by Mr. HAUGEN, 
and is somewhat along the same line, but this measure in- 
cludes butter. If the present bill is enacted into law, it will 
give the butter producers of this country the foreign price plus 
the 12-cent duty which recently was put into effect, and should 
contribute further toward the stabilization of the butter market. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I am not clear in my own mind as 
to just how far we can or should go in this sort of legislation. 
Let me say right here that I will go as far as I possibly can 
without detriment to agriculture. You older Members of the 
House well remember the price-fixing legislation which we 
enacted during the war. You will recall that the minimum price 
for wheat was fixed at $2.26 per bushel at the terminal mar- 
ket, and you will further recall that in the operation of the 
law the minimum price became the maximum price, thus de- 
priving our farmers of hundreds of millions of dollars which 
they would have received had there been no legislation. We 
must guard against a repetition of that experience. 

The whole problem, as I view it, is to provide a method for 
taking care of crop surpluses, and to prevent ruinous foreign 
competition, We have had considerable experience with sur- 
pluses in our section of the country. For three consecutive 
years we sold our potato crops at prices that hardly paid 
for the digging and hauling to market. Every potato grower 
lost money in proportion to his acreage and yield. While there 
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was a tariff duty of 50 cents per hundred on potatoes the tariff 
wis in each year inoperative because of the surplus, which 
compelled our producers to sell their crop in competition with 
the world, and you all know that the purpose of the tariff 
is to prevent American products being sold in competition with 
the foreign grown or manufactured products. 

The purpose of the Haugen bill is to handle the marketing 
of farm surpluses in a manner that will prevent price depres- 
sion in the domestic market. If it will do that we will have 
accomplished something of real benefit to agriculture. 

Opponents of this measure say, “Let the farmer regulate 
his production.” That sounds easy. It is true that the manu- 
facturers of the country can get together and regulate pro- 
duction to meet the demand and no more, but the farmers can 
not do this. He has so many things to contend with: 
Droughts, floods, pests, hail, hot winds, and what not. Every 
one of these blights has an important influence on production 
and resultant prices. Then we have the law of supply and 
demand which no act ef Congress can repeal or set aside. 

I want to see the wheat and corn growers made prosperous, 
because if they continue to lose many of them will go into 
dairying and that will mean an enormous overproduction of 
dairy products, so in helping them we are helping ourselves. 

Coming from an important dairy district it is but natural 
that my concern should be for that particular industry. You 
will recall that the Fordney-McCumber ¢ .riff act provided for 
a duty of 8 cents per pound on imported butter. With the 
depreciated foreign exchange and low production costs abroad 
as compared to American standards it became very profitable 
for the foreign dairyman to send large quantities of his pro- 
ducts to this country with the result that the domestic price 
became depressed to a point where even dairying was not 
profitable. The Tariff Commission was asked to make a study 
of the situation with a view to asking the President to put 
into effect the elastic clause of the tariff law by increasing 
the duty 50 per cent, or to 12 cents per pound. This the 
President did by proclamation on March 6, of this year. 

Of this action the Minneapolis Journal had the following to 
say: 

Price Recovery 1s UNDER Way IN SPITE or Overrnopuctiox—Dainy 
Cows Rise TO OCCASION BY BREAKING PRODUCTION RECORDS For 
Ownens—Dovrty INCREASE IS Equau T> $9,000,000 Grrr TO NORTH- 
Wusr— 2.000.000 POUNDS OF FOREIGN BUTTER ALBEADY “ DEPORTED " 
AS INFERIOR IN QUALITY 


Although Minnesota is producing 16 per cent more butter than it 
was last April, the American butter market showed new strength last 
night on the eve of n 4-cent increase in the butter tariff, to become 
effective to-morrow, which means a $9,000,000 annual gift to North- 
west farmers, 

The dairy cows of Minnesota and other Northwest States, spurred 
on by the most favorable feeding conditions they have known in early 
spring, were cooperating with thelr farmer owners by breaking produc- 
tion records, In spite of the overproduction, prices started to recover 
from a temporary slump and were giving farmers a fair margin, ex- 
perts said. 

2,000,000 PouUNDS “ DEPORTED” 

In addition there was word from New York that 2,000,000 pounds 
of foreign butter, in New York storage since Christmas, will have to go 
back to Europe for sale, because America is producing better butter at 
less cost. 

To-morrow the increase to 12 cents a pound in the butter tarif, 
ordered by President Coolidge, will go into effect. 

The tariff increase is the equivalent of a $9,000,000 gift to North- 
west farmers, dairy leaders say. 

Application of the tarif increase, according to H. F. Meyer, butter 
sales manager for the Land o' Lakes Association, will— 

“Strengthen the market during the summer, because there will not 
be hanging over the country the threat cf an invasion of foreign butter 
at ruinous prices. 

“Hold the market in good shape during the fall and winter, weak 
times in the dairying business, by eliminating the competition of 
Danish butter dumped on the New York market. 

“Encourage dairy farmers to continue their program of production 
on a sound basis, confident in the backing of tariff protection.” 

Members of the Land o' Lakes Association alone have produced 
8,000,000 pounds of butter In March, 16 per cent above the record for 
last year. The rest of the State kept pace with the association, and 
Northwest production in general was reported high. 

Because of large quantities of corn and oats on farms, which farmers 
haye found it unprofitable to sell, cows haye had unusually good feed 
early this spring, Mr. Meyer said, with the result a big increase in 
production. 

The result has been a drop in price of à cents from a month ago, 
but lowered costs have given farmers a fair return, Mr. Meyer said. 
Now the market is showing new strength and may be expected to hold 
firm for some time, in the opinion of Mr, Meyer, 
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Production will remain high with cows getting out into pastures, 
but with no danger of foreign competition prices should hold up 
well, dairy leaders believe. 

It was carly in March that President Coolidge ordered the tariff 
increase, to take effect to-morrow. Farm leaders called it a $9,000,000 
gain to Northwest farmers, in bettor return for their product. The 
stabilizing effect is expected to be felt largely in fall and winter 
months, 

The States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, North and South Dakota 
produce 450,000,000 pounds of butter a year. 

Foreign shipments of butter put 2,000,000 pounds in New York 
refrigerators in December and January at a price of 47 cents. The 
price offered since then has made it impossible of sale, with the result 
that it still is being held. The American price is below the world 
market at present, so that the foreign butter will have to be sent to 
London or elsewhere for sale. 

While Northwest dairy interests were elated over the increase in 
the butter tariff, another announcement from Washington that the 
senatorial committee had reported to President Coolidge that there was 
“no reason to reduce the duty on caseln“ was being baled as“ help 
to an infant industry.“ Milk producers and university professors both 
agreed that the decision should be of “inestimable benefit to Minne- 
sota dairy interests.” 

Prof. C. H. Eckles, of the University Farm School, explained that, 
while 5,000,000 pounds of casein was belng used in glue manufacture 
and other purposes in Minneapolis, ouly about 1,000,000 pounds was 
produced in Minnesota. Casein, which is a by-product of skim milk, 
is used in making paint, enamels, artificial ivory, and gluc, he sald. 

Officials of the Twin City Milk Producers Association said that they 
produced 780,000 pounds last year and were the largest producers in 
the State. It means no more profit, they explained, to make casein 
than to sell skim milk; and if the duty were reduced, it would mean 
that production probably would stop. 

“At first we felt that the duty was unfair,” H. L. Brestholdt, 
manager of the Monite Waterproof Glue Co., said. “ We use 5,000,006 
pounds a year, and abont 4,000,000 pounds come from Argentina. The 
duty almost forced us out of business, We hope it will Inspire further 
production in Minnesota. The product can be made more cheaply 
in Argentina, 


Mr. Chairman, I am happy to sny that I had a small part in 
getting the Tariff Commission to take the action which it did, 
and I am proud to have received from the president and secre- 
tary of the Minnesota Cooperative Creameries Association let- 
ters of commendation for my work, which I ask to have made 
a part of my remarks, but will not take the time to read: 


MINNESOTA COOPERATIVE CREAMERINS ASSOCIATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., February 18, 1926 
Hon, Hanoitp KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. KNUTSON: We certainly appreciate the interest you are 
taking in the butter-tariff question and assure you that the farmers 
are back of you in your efforts. 

Very truly yours, 
MINNESOTA COOPERATIVE CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
Joun Branpr, President. 


MINNESOTA COOPERATIVE CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., March 8, 1928. 
Hon. HAROLD KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Knutson : We wish to take this occasion to thank you most 
sincerely for your good inflnence in helping to bring about the increased 
tariff on butter. 

We can not say at this time just how much this increased tariff will 
mean to the farmers of Minnesota, but it will unquestionably run into 
millions of dollars, and especially if there should be a large surplus 
of foreign butter. 

Again thank you for your good work, and with kindest personal 
regards, I am 

Very respectfully, 
MINNESOTA COOPERATIVE CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
A. J. McGcine, Gencral Manager. 


MINNESOTA COOPERATIVE CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., March 19, 1926. 
Hon. HAROLD KXUTSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 5 
Dear Sin: In behalf of the Minnesota Cooperative Creameries Asso- 
ciation I want to thank you for the assistance you have given the 
dairymen of the Northwest In securing a higher tariff on butter, This 
increase has met with a great deal of fayor among the farmers, and 
will really be a great financial help to them, 
Yours very truly, 
MINNESOTA COOPERATIVE CReAMERIES ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
JOHN BRANDT, President. 


S * 
1926 CONGRESSIONAL 
Roura No, 1, Ciear Laxe, MINN., 
April 27, 1928. 
Hon. G. N. HAUGEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dean Mr. HAUGEN ; There are a number of conflicting political stories 
being circulated about our Congressman, HAROLD KNUTSON, and I am 
writing to you as the outstanding friend of the American farmer, 
being, as you are, the chairman of the powerful Agricultural Com- 
mittee, and therefore you are probably in a better position to know 
exactly how sincere and influential every Member of the House is who 
represents agricultural districts. 

My purpose in writing is to ascertain from you first-hand how 
HanoLtp Kxutson has stood on matters having to do with the welfare 
of agriculture. 

Wishing you every success In your great work in behalf of the 
American farmer, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Joux O. Gitrarp, 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTER ON AORICULTURE, 
Washington, May 1, 1926. 
Mr. Joux O. GILYARD, 
Route No, 1, Clear Lake, Minn. 

My Dear Mn. Grand: I am in receipt of your letter of the 27th 
instant requesting that you be advised as to Mr. Knurson’s stand on 
matters haying to do with the welfare of agriculture. 

I am pleased to say that we have always had the hearty cooperation 
and assistance of my good friend Harotp KNUTSON and that he has 
never failed to render entire and most valuable assistance in legisla- 
tion to improve agricultural conditions. 

Very respectfully yours, 
GtUnRur N. Haven, Chairman, 
Rouru No. 1, CLEAR LAKE, MINN,, 
May 5, 1928. 
Hon, Harotp KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Duan Hano.p: Inasmuch as there has been conflicting stories clr- 
culated In this district, it occurred to me that I would write to Mr. 
Haucen to ascertain exactly how you have stood on agricultural legisla- 
tion, and I am inclosing herewith Mr. Haucen’s reply, together with 
my letter to him, thinking that you might make some use of it, Of 
course, in my own mind I was perfectly satisfied of what you had 
done as I have read the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp from day to day and 
have taken special interest In your activities not only on the floor of 
the House but at all committee meetings and hearings where you could 
do anything to further the cause of the farmer. 

Just a word politically: It is my impression that the farmers, gen- 
erally spenking, are for you, as they are as a whole quite famillar with 
your activities and accomplishments in Congress in their behalf. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun O. GILYARD. 


The Journal estimates that the action of the President will 
place $9,000,000 in the pockets of the Northwestern dalrymen 
this year. That sum may mean the difference between profit 
and loss. The full effect of the increase, however, will probably 
not be felt until fall, for it is estimated that there were ap- 
proximately 26,000,000 pounds of butter in storage when the 
increase in duty went into effect. Since the duty was in- 
creased shipments of cream and milk into this country from 
Canada has taken on large proportions, and it will now be 
necessary to increase the duties on those items. The Tariff 
Conunission has already been asked to take the necessary action. 

We can overdo a good thing. Consumers will not pay 
above a certain price. When this price has been attained 
they will use substitutes. This is important to remember 
when legislating on tariff and farm relief. 

Mr. Chairman, the measure we are now considering has 
been indorsed by farmer and labor organizations, bankers, 
merchants, editorial organizations; in fact, by every con- 
ceivable line of industry. It may not be perfect and probably 
is not, but it represents weeks of hearings by the Committee 
on Agriculture, and days and nights of patient, conscientious 
study on the part of the membership of that committee, the 
chairman of which [Mr. Hauacen] is a practical farmer, as are 
several other members thereof. This legislation may be reyolu- 
tionary, but the ailment is of a nature requiring drastic remedies. 

Mr. DOUGHTON and Mr BLACK of New York rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is not 
surprising that the House is getting somewhat restless and 
impatient of so much discussion of this question, and were 
it not for the fact that in my judgment the bill now under con- 
sideration is one of the most important matters that has come 
or will come before this Congress, I would not attempt to say 
anything at all on the subject, 

Agriculture, conceded by all to be our most important indus- 
try, has been falling further and further behind for a number 
of years, until it is now in a dying condition. This is a very 
serious matter and worthy of the fullest consideration and most 
careful thought of the Congress of the United States. 

In 1924 the situation was recognized as being so serious that 
both the major political parties recognized the fact that agri- 
culture was in distress and that something should be done for 
the relief of this great industry, and each of the parties in their 
platforms promised substantial relief, and yet this Congress at 
the long session now nearing a close has as yet done nothing to 
carry out these pledges, while every other subject concerning 
which relief was promised has received consideration. 

We are all agreed as to the conditions. There is not a man 
in this House who will rise and say that agricuiture is suc- 
cessful and prosperous, but as to the cause and the remedy 
there is a wide divergence of opinion. If the Democratic Party 
were in power and a Democratic tariff law on the statute 
books, our Republican frlends would have no trouble in diagnos- 
ing the case, but would wildly and vociferously declaim that 
the cause was low tariff and the remedy a high protective 
tarif. However, one thing has been clearly demonstrated ; 
that is, the Republican policies have completely failed to keep 
agriculture prosperous. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. As a matter of fact, is not the 
only difference between the two parties with respect to the 
farmer that under the Democrats they were getting something 
while under the Republicans they are getting nothing but talk? 
LApplause. ] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I fully agree with the gentleman. Of 
course, it is very easy for the parties to dispute back and forth 
and for each to endeavor to pass the responsibility to the other, 
but what we ought to sincerely and honestly try to do is to 
find some remedy, for notwithstanding what has happened in 
the past or upon whom the blame may rest, the Nation is now 
faced with a very serious situation; as Mr, Cleveland said: 


It is a condition and not a theory that confronts us. 


It is surprising and disappointing that the great Committee 
on Agriculture, which is composed of: yery able men, after 
years of study and months of hearings, have been unable to 
agree on anything, only that the farmers are in a terrible fix. 
A majority of the committee were unable to suggest any relief 
whatever. 

America is no stronger than the American farmer. If agri- 
culture dies, our Government can not endure, Moreover, if 
agriculture is to live, the farmer must be kept on the farm, and 
not driven off by adyersity. The sons of the farmer, and even 
the farmer himself, if not too old, can go to the towns and 
cities and make a success in either professional or industrial 
life. Truth is, a large majority of the most successful men in 
the towns and cities to-day were raised in the country. On the 
contrary, men raised in the cities could not earn their salt 
much less make a success if they should go to the country and 
engage in farming. One must grow up on the farm and learn 
in early life the things necessary to success if he is ever to 
amount to anything as a farmer. Therefore, if agriculture 
is to liye at all, we must keep on the farms the boys who are 
there now. 

The farmer is the only man In America to-day who has no 
voice in the fixing of the price of his commodities. How long 
would the merchant remain in business if his customers named 
the price of the merchant's goods? How long would a bank 
remain out of the hands of a receiver if the borrower fixed the 
rate of interest and the time of payment? How long would a 
mill or factory run if the retail merchants fixed the prices of 
the manufactured products? The farmer has no yoice whatever 
in fixing the price of either the things he buys or the things he 
sells. When he goes to market he finds the buyers all organized 
and offering the same price; then, if he goes to the merchant 
to buy farm tools, clothing, furniture, or any article used on 
the farm or in the home, he finds the merchants organized, 
and they will always ask him about the same price—so he gets 
it going and coming, haying nothing to say about the price of 
the things he buys or the things he has fo sell. 

Congress has reduced the tax on incomes from business and 
salaries, but very few farmers bave received any relief from 
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income-tax reduction. The tariff taxes that bear heavily on 
every farmer have not been reduced a penny. This Congress 
has stubbornly and persistently refused to offer any rellef 
whatever in the way of reducing these exorbitant taxes, It is 
very easy for those of us haying adequate salaries or sufficient 
income with which to provide a comfortable living to stand back 
and find fault and say that this measure, that measure, and the 
other measure is not economically sound. In my judgment, 
Mr. Chairman, the ills from which the farmer is now suffer- 
ing and those that have brought him to the quagmire of de- 
spondency and ruin are the result of legislation not economi- 
cally sound, but they are on the statute books fatally handi- 
capping the farmer day by day, driving him deeper and deeper 
into debt and further and further into bankruptcy. Until these 
uneconomical and unjust laws are modified or repealed I am 
ready to support the best measure possible that will have even 
a tendency to remove the disparity that now exists between 
the farmer and those engaged in other lines of business. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman says we must do this in 
a nonpartisan way. Does the gentleman think it is nonpartisan 
the way the Democrats bave shouted “ Tariff, tariff!“ putting 
all the blame on the tarif? What did the gentleman's party 
ever do for the farmer when they wrote the tariff? They put 
everything on the free List. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The gentleman from New York is the last 
man in the world who ought to find fault with anybody for 
extreme tariff utterances, [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

There is one thing, however, that I can emphatically state, 
and that is that, tariff or no tariff, the conditions of the farmer 
and of agriculture were much more favorable under the laws 
referred to by the gentleman than they are at present. 

It is indeed regrettable that the President of the United 
States has persistently and continuously opposed any substan- 
tial farm relief legislation. In his message at the opening of 
Congress, also in his speech at Chicago, he is on record as 
saying that the farmer can best work out his own difficulties 
and problems and that all he needs is a little assistance in 
the way of cooperative marketing. 

The farmer has been beseechiug Congress for a number of 
years and urging that the laws that unjustly discriminate 
against him be repealed, and that he be placed on a parity 
with others. IIis taxes are piling higher and higher and his 
interest charges growing heavier and heavier all the while, and 
he is frequently having to borrow money to pay both his in- 
terest and his taxes. In many cases he is losing his home and 
realizes in desperation that he is rapidly being driven into a 
condition of poverty and vassalage. We should subordinate 
partisan politics in the interest of public welfare. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What is the remedy? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is what we have been debating here 
for days and days, and that is also what the Committee on 
Agriculture has failed to find. The farmer himself and those 
here who are most interested in his welfare have fuith that the 
Haugen bill will afford at least some relief. 

Mr. DOWELL. Would we not have a remedy if we should 
adopt the Haugen bill? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I think that would give us some relief; 
at least, my confidence in its merits is great enough to give 
it my support. I am against the other two measures for 
the special reason that those who oppose any legislation what- 
ever for the relief of the farmer are supporting the Tincher and 
Aswell bills; and were it not for the Haugen bill, the others 
would not be seriously considered, in my opinion. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that the other two bills have 
been used in this House all the while to sandbag the Haugen 
bill and prevent its passage and its becoming a law? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Unquestionably; and there has been 
little or no defense made of the other two bills, but a vicious 
attack from the first to the last on the Haugen bill. It must 
be killed at all hazards; even though the heavens fall and 
the earth pass away, the Haugen bill must be destroyed be- 
cause the farmer is behind it, say those who oppose this 
legislation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not quite hear the gentleman, but 
did I understand him to say that the Tincher bill is backed 
by the administration? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That has been my understanding. The 
proponents of the bill do not deny it. 

If this Congress shall adjourn without enacting some legis- 
lation to benefit and uplift the farmer, enabling him to get on 
his feet once again, I feel it will have committed an unpardon- 
able offense. [Prolwged applause.] 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

Mr, BLACK of New York. Reserving the right to object, I 
haye an amendment I want to offer. 
pee LAGUARDIA. And I have an amendment I want to 
offer. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, nearly three weeks have been 
consumed in the discussion of this bill, and it is about time we 
brought it to a close. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto close in five min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Reserving the right to object, 
all duy political speeches have been made, aud now I have a 
real amendment that will take 20 minutes in discussion. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I moye that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
motion by making it 10 minutes. I have a perfecting amend- 
ment and I ought to be allowed five minutes to discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. LA- 
GuarpiA] offers an amendment that all debate close in 10 
minutes. The first question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York to the motion of the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the motion 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa that all debate on the section and 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr, BLACK of New York: Page 18, line 12, after the 
word “commodity, insert “including the brewing of beer for sale for 
beverage purposes containing not more than 2.75 per cent of alcohol 
by weight, under regulations prescribed by the board. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germané and is out of order. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
be heard upon the point of order. [Cries of “ Rule! “J 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair Is prepared to rule. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
Chair get me order. I wish to say to the Chair that, although 
I am a little fellow from the city, yet I have a worth-while 
amendment to offer. 

Mr. DOWELL. Oh, the gentleman has not filed an amend- 
ment yet that has been worth while. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa will be in order. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I wish to say also to the Chair 
that I had this amendment on the desk, and the Chair has rec- 
ognized before me two gentlemen who have had nothing what- 
eyer before the House. I wish the Chair would hear me on 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man on the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman from New York 
is going to assert his rights in this House. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has endeavored to recognize 
all Members of the House impartially. He would say to the 
gentleman from New York that several members of the com- 
mittee have been to the Chair this afternoon requesting recog- 
nition. The Chair finds it quite impossible to recognize more 
than one gentleman at a time. The Chair recognized the 
gentleman from New York just as soon as it was possible to do 
so, in justice to the other members of the committee. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I want to say to the Chair that 
I offered my amendment in the regular way in open forum, and 
I did not talk to the Chair in star chamber about it, and I 
had the right of precedence here with an amendment on the 
desk. ž 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has no 
right of precedence. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DouGHTon] has just left the floor. He was one of the first 
to speak to the Chair this afternoon seeking recognition. The 
Chair has been endeavoring all afternoon to recognize the 
gentleman from North Carolina as well as other members of 
the committee, impartially. 
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Mr. BLACK of New York. I do not want to continue my 
quarrel with the Chair 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will give the gentleman from 
New York his rights, but he does not feel that he is justified 
in recognizing the gentleman from New York on amendments 
of this kind and giving him preference over other gentlemen 
who desire to discuss the legislation upon Its merits. [Applause.] 

The Chair will hear the gentleman upon the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Very well, Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is intended to meet an emergency in agriculture by con- 
trolling and reducing surplus crops, affords the producers cer- 
tain broad powers of processing their commodities for that 
purpose. It does not specify the processes. My amendment 
permits a process heretofore barred by law, which law has 
been an artificial cause of surpluses because it outlawed the 
market for agricultural purposes. I seek to restore this 
market, and thus reduce the surplus which is the purpose of 
this bill. 

Mr, DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the point of order, but 
undertaking by subterfuge to discuss his amendment. The 
gentleman must discuss the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, It lies very largely in the discretion of 
the Chair to hear the gentleman in his discussion of the point 
of order, aud the Chair thinks the gentleman from New York 
is within his rights up to this point. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Funk & “Wagnalls Dictionary 
defines “germane” as “in close relationship; appropriate; 
relevant; pertinent.” Certainly my amendment answers these 
definitions as far as its germaneness to the pending bill is 
concerned, Brewing, a processing of agricultural commodities, 
is in close relationship to the general phrase processing of 
agricultural commodities. The general phrase is the genus 
and brewing is the species. Surely brewing will consume some 
of the surplus and so is most appropriate to the purpose of 
the bill. The prohibition of brewing has a causal connection 
with the surpluses and so my amendment is relevant. It will 
provide a market and an income for producers and is pertinent, 
Webster defines germane as near akin and closely allied and 
brewing is coyered by the idea of processing. [Cries of 
„Vote“ !] Mr. Chairman, I insist on order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Hinds’, volume 5, section 5821, 
sets forth that a bill being considered under exceptional cir- 
cumstances an amendment germane to the bill but not germane 
to the section was admitted. Circumstances have much to do 
with the extent of the notion germane, and it is freely ad- 
mitted by all in the committee that the present circumstances 
are exceptional. Indeed, the Committee on Agriculture reported 
three irreconcilable propositions for farm relief, haying in mind 
only the general purpose which my amendment will serve. 

Hinds’, volume 5, section 5838; Hon. James A, Hemenway, of 
Indiana, as Chairman, ruled as follows: 


For instance, a private claim bill for the allowance of a single claim 
would not be subject to an amendment allowing some other claim, but 
a general claims bill, such as often comes before the House, can be 
amended by adding another claim. 


Mr, DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman can not take the gentleman 
from New York off his feet by a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to ask the Chair how long it will take 
for this kind of an argument to convince the Chair of the 
lack of germaneness of the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the gen- 
tleman ought to go into the District room and hear some of 
those mind readers. 

Funk and Wagnalls defines an emergency as a perplexing 
and pressing combination of circumstances. So with the agri- 
cultural emergency this bill is designed to cure. The Volstead 
Act by depriving agriculture of the brewers’ market is an item 
in the combination of circumstances affecting this emergency 
set forth in the bill. 

So on logical grounds alone the amendment is relevant. 

Let us sce how our scheme of rules is met by the amendment. 

In the first place this bill is being considered under excep- 
tional circumstances, and the scope of the idea germane covers 
any amendment that is as relevant to the Haugen bill as are 
the Aswell and Tincher bills. My amendment does not seek 
to destroy the whole structure of the bill, as do they, and 
surely if the rule makes such repugnant substitutes germane an 
amendment adding to the powers of the farm board, giving addi- 
tional processing facilities, a market, and an income to the 
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producers through the medium of the machinery provided by 
the bill must be germane. The chairman of Rules in reporting 
this rule stated that his committce reported the rule, because 
it was anxious to do everything in its power to aid in passing 
legislation to benefit agriculture. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I will. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to withdraw the 
point of order to avoid any further debate. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I am glad I have conyinced the 
gentleman, 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman did not convince me. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will sustain the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. No, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man withdraws the point of order. Then I insist on continu- 
ing my argument. [Laughter and applause.] Dots not the 
Chair wish to hear the precedents of the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not care to hear the 
gentleman further on the point of order. It is apparent that 
the amendment introduces matter foreign to the bill under 
consideration. The gentleman in his argument states that his 
amendment proposes to amend the Volstead Act. The Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the Chair permit an inter- 
ruption? May I call the attentlon—— 

Mr. DOWELL. I am not going to withdraw the point of 
order in view of the Chair's ruling. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I am adding to the facilities for 
disposing of the surplus another process called brewing to the 
general processes allowed by the bill. Brewing has been made 
illegal by Congress, and it can not be a legalized process until 
Congress makes it such as it may do by adding this amend- 
ment. The bill in the interest of agriculture is making many 
things heretofore illegal legal for the purpose of the disposi- 
tion of surplus. 

Hinds’, V, section 5859, an amendment was offered, a point of 
order was made that the amendment was not germane. After 
debate Hon. Charles E. Littlefield as Chairman sustained the 
point of order and stated: 


An an Instance of the latitude occasionally taken by Speakers in con- 
struction of the rule requiring amendment to be germane, reference may 
be made to a precedent of August 28, 1850, when the House was con- 
sidering the Senate bill providing for the adjustment of the northern 
and northwestern boundaries of Texas, and the relinquishment by Texas 
of territory exterlor to those boundaries, and of claims against the 
United States. To this bill, which was short and confined simply to 
these adjustments an amendment was offered In the form of a long bill 
providing systems of territorlal governments for the Territories of New 
Mexico and Utah, This amendment, Mr. Speaker Cobb held to be in 
order on the ground that the bill brought before the House the ques- 
tion of the territory acquired from Mexico, and that propositions affect- 
ing that territory were germane to the bill, New Mexico and Utah being 
in that territory. On appeal this decision was sustained; yeas 122, 
nays 84. (First sesslon Thirty-first Congress, Journal, p. 1333.) 


There we had the United States making some general regu- 
lation for new or surplus land by a general bill and an amend- 
meut was considered germane which territorial government 
regulatory processes for parts of this additional territory. 

The amendment is one that provides for indirect revenue 
and the Agriculture Committee has been given revenue juris- 
diction In exceptional circumstances as here. See section 680 
of Manual. 

The best test of germaneness is the story of prohibition 
statutes. The Recorp of June 23, 1917, gives the birth of 
prohibition. The Lever Food Control Act was under considera- 
tion, and I quote from the RECORD : 


{From Recorp June 23, 19171 


AMENDMENT TO LEVER ACT OFFERED BY MR, BARKLEY 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all of section 13 
down to and including the word “ unrevoked,” in line 14, and strike 
out the word “after,” in line 14, and all of line 15, down to and 
Including the word “notice”; strike out the words “except in,“ in 
line 17, and all of lines 18, 19, 20, and 21, down to and including 
the word “ notice,” so that it will read as follows: 

“No person shall use any foods, food materials, or feeds in the 
production of alcohol or of alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages. Any 
person who willfully violates this section shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by Imprisonment for 
not more than two years, or both,” 
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Mr. Lever. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against that 
amendment, 

The CHAIRrMAN (Mr. Hamlin from Missouri). The Chair thinks that 
it is in order, inasmuch as it simply strikes out certain words in 
the section, and therefore overrules the point of order. 


And again we find the parliamentary and substantial ger- 
maneness of brewing and agriculture in the Recorp of April 
18, 1918: 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL 
[Appendix to the ConoresstonaL Record, volume 56, part 12, Sixty- 
fifth Congress, second session] 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, there is before the House the report of 
disagreement between the House and Senate conference committees on 
the price of wheat. The House stands for $2.20 and the Senate in- 
sists upon $2.50 wheat, 

The assurance which it is proposed to give the farmer of the price 
which he shall receive for his wheat, of course, has relation to the 
food supply of the country, Such a proposition is based upon the effort 
to assure a sufficient food supply by encouraging the increase of the 
acreage of wheat. $ 

The Food Administration wants this law. Yet the Food Adminis- 
tration can by one stroke of a pen save 4,000,000 pounds of bread 
daily, and fails to act. Last summer, Mr. Herbert Hoover, in answer 
to an avalanche of demands that he save the food wasted by brewers, 
wrote the following response: 

“In 1916 there was used in the production of malt for the manu- 
facture of beer for home consumption and export about 60,000,000 
bushels of barley, 15,000,000 bushels of corn, and about 3,000,000 
bushels of rice. It will be seen, therefore, that the economic advantage 
to be gained from the prohibition of the manufacture of beer relates 
almost entirely to the question of saving 60,000,000 bushels of barley, 
which could be milled to 60 per cent of its food value and produce a 
pound loaf of barley bread per day for 6,000,000 people.” 

Since the above letter was sent out by Mr. Hoover, he has written 
me, under date of January 22, 1918: 

„Dran CONGRESSMAN RANDALL: In the administration of the food 
bill we have reduced the foodstuffs used in brewing by 30 per cent. 
I hope that by this order there may be effected a saving of approxi- 
mately 18,000,000 bushels of grain, 

“Faithfully yours, 
“ HERBERT Hoover.” 

It will be seen at a glance that, from Mr, Hoover's own figures, 
the brewers are still permitted to use 42,000,000 bushels of barley, 
more than 10,000,000 bushels of corn, and more than 2,000,000 bushels 
of rice annually. The barley alone will make more than 4,000,000 
pounds of bread dally. 

And the world is starving! 

One stroke of the pen will save all this food. The House of Repre- 
sentatives once acted and ordered the closing of the brewerles. The 
Senate was ready to act. The food administration demanded that the 
power be not exercised by Congress. Congress yielded and gave the 

power to Herbert Hoover. And Herbert Hoover does not act. Why? 

Is barley a useful food? Prof. S. P. L. Sorenson, the eminent Danish 
physiological chemist, has made an elaborate study of the subject. He 
finds that baricy, when turned into flour and made into bread, has a 
higher value to the human being than through any other process. 


OUR PATRIOTIC PEOPLE 


Mr. Speaker, the following news dispatch recently appeared in the 
California newspapers: 


STATE MAY BR WHEATLESS IN 90 DAYS! 


San FRANCISCO, March 80. 
At the present rate of consumption there will be no wheat flour in 
California in 90 days. 
The State faces a bread ration of very limited proportion. 


I have every confidence in the effectiveness and constitution- 
ality of this amendment. Realizing there is a farm problem, 
I have sought to mect it without imposing any additional bur- 
den on the country, the States, the cities, the consumers, or the 
farmers themselves. I haye in mind too the creation of har- 
mony between the workers of the city and the country. The 
advocates of the pending Haugen bill baye admitted that the 
eost of food to the consumers would be advanced by it. It 
also seems plain that the result of this bill will be to charge 
American consumers more for their food and foreign consumers 
less. This is unfair to us and very naturally resented. Tho 
revenue to meet the appropriation authorized by this bill will 
come from American producers and consumers if it comes at 
all, The States and cities will have to pay more money for 
the upkeep of their charitable institutions because of the in- 
creased cost of food. 

My amendment provides a more satisfactory way to meet the 
emergency by restoring a market to the farmers that was re- 
moved through the artificial instrumentality of legislation. The 
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Volstead law, which went several steps beyond the eighteenth 
amendment by prohibiting nonintoxicants has been responsible 
for the unabsorbed surplus that the brewer could have pro- 
cessed. The Bureau of Crop Estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture shows that prior to prohibition there was used in 
the brewing of beer annually, over 3,000,000,000 pounds of farm 
products, including malt, hops, rice, corn or cerealine, grape 
sugar or maltose, glucose or sirup, grits and other materials, 

According to the almanac and yearbook of the Chicago Daily 
News of 1926, the barley crop of the United States in 1918 was 
worth $234,942,000 and in 1924 it was worth $132,270,000. On 
barley alone since prohibition figured on the tables of the 
Department of Agriculture, the farmers have lost much over 
$700,000,000. The yearbook of the Department of Agriculture 
of 1922 sets forth that the brewers caused a premium to be 
paid for the highest grades of barley. The price on the farm 
of barley in 1924-25 was only $0.77 per bushel and in 1917-18, 
before prohibition, was $1.37. This is from the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Prior to prohibition the culture of 
barley for brewing purposes had been greatly encouraged by 
the Government, and after the Government had done this the 
Government removed the market for it by the artificial means 
of the Volstead Act. The Hon. Sidney Anderson before the 
House Committee on Agriculture in 1912 said that there were 
8,000,000 acres of land devoted to barley, for which there was 
practically no market, except that for its use in making beer. 
E. C. Horst, an American farmer, estimates that there was at 
one time 8,000 square miles devoted to barley raising. 

In the Grain Dealers' Journal, Pierce Blewett, owner of the 
Star Elevator Co., Jamestown, N. Dak., states: 


I haye nine elevators, and my record shows that previous to the 
Volstead Act we shipped 41 cars of barley where now we ship one. 
When you consider this average for all elevators throughout the States, 
it should make the farmers think. 


Henry Altenbrand stated to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
that he had been an extensive barley farmer, that the barley 
farmers of the Northwest used to realize over $300,000,000 for 
their barley, which was the crop they could sell before Christ- 
mas, out of which they could pay their taxes, buy their supplies 
for the year, and secure some ready cash. He estimates that 
the country would consume annually 68,000,000 barrels of beer, 
out of which the Government would get $140,000,000 in the sale 
of revenue stamps. It seems to me that this revenue alone 
would be able to take care of the surplus crops of other com- 
modities. Miscellaneous Circular No. 23 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture shows that we export 20,000,000 
bushels of barley each year, which, of course, has an effect on 
the world price of barley. The use of barley in beer would have 
a tendency to jack up the world price of barley. 

As to hops, the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture 
of 1922 shows that brewers consumed about 34,000,000 pounds In 
1918 and about 4,000,000 pounds in 1922. 

All these figures tend to show the direct loss that prohibition 
has brought upon the farmers. I have not avallable the figures 
to show what increased taxes, due to loss of revenue on beer, 
and the cost of the enforcement of the national prohibition act 
have come to the farmer, 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio shows the good effect of the Greek plan of 
farm relief as far as the currant farmers are concerned. The 
Greek Government gets a revenue through the conversion of 
surplus currants into alcohol. By the Haugen plan the Ameri- 
can Government will pay for the farmers’ surplus and dispose 
of it outside of this country, where it may be converted into 
alcohol and shipped back to this country in the form of bootleg 
liquor. 

Thus the United States and the farmer will become acces- 
sories before the fact to the forelgn bootlegger, with no revenue 
to us. Again, the farmer loses money through the Volstead 
Act and the regulations of the Prohibition Bureau, which stifled 
the manufacture of industrial alcohol for fuel and motive pur- 
poses in favor of petroleum. This is a vast charge on the 
farmer both in the loss in his market for the constituents of 
industrial alcohol and in the excessive cost he must pay for 
gasoline, 

Now, as to the constitutionality of my amendment—the Rup- 
pert v. Caffey case (251 U. S. 264) merely decided that Con- 
gress might prohibit a nonintoxicant in order to make the 
prohibition of intoxicants effectual. It did not decide that 2.75 
beer was an intoxicant. As a matter of fact, the court by 
deciding that Congress could prohibit a nonintoxicant, and hay- 
ing before it for disposition a quantity of 2.75 beer, by implica- 
tion at least decided that 2.75 beer is not an intoxicant. The 
court devotes its opinion to the power of Congress to prohibit 
a nonintoxicant, and the particular controversy arose over 2.75 
beer. Justice McReynolds, who wrote the dissenting opinion, 
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states in it that it is “solemnly admitted in this record to be 
nonintoxicating,” referring to the complainant's beverage. The 
rourt divided 5 to 4, not on the question as to whether 2.75 
beer was intoxicating but whether or not Congress could pro- 
hibit a nonintoxicant. 

In the National Prohibition cases, reported in Two hundred 
and fifty-third United States Reports, page 350, the court 
simply followed the decision of the Caffey case on the power 
of Congress to adopt a content definition which might prohibit 
a nonintoxicant. 

Congress, in view of its added wisdom in the matter of 
prohibition, due to experience in prohibition enforcement, may, 
of course, change its definition under these decisions, and par- 
ticularly in a case like this, where an emergency exists in the 
country, due in part to the prohibition of beer. 

I thoroughly believe that the only sane way to meet the 
farmers’ problem is to remove some of the artificial barriers 
that have held him back, and it seems plain to me that among 
these barriers none have been more harmful than prohibition. 

My amendment would permit the farmers, through their 
associations, to brew beer, and I assume that the Federal 
farm board, in cooperation with the prohibition authorities, 
would see that it would be sold under conditions that would 
tend to enforce the constitutional amendment against intoxi- 
eating liquors. 

One last word—go back and tell your bankrupt farmer that 
prohibition, according to Prof. Irving Fisher, has made six 
billions for the country and he will want to know who got his. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed on this amendment for five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON and Mr. DOWELL. I object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
Page 18, line 19, add a new section, which I have sent to the 
desk to be read, and I ask to explain my amendment for five 
minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 18, after line 19, after 
subsection (e), add the following as a new subsection (e): 

“Tt is hereby made unlawful for any person, other than a coopera- 
tive association engaged as in this act described, willfully to destroy 
any agricultural commodity for the purpose of enhancing the price or 
restricting the supply thereof, knowingly to commit waste or willfully 
to permit preventable deterioration of any agricultural commodity in 
or in connection with their production, manufacture, or distribution; 
to hoard any agricultural commodity; to monopolize or attempt to 
monopolize, either locally or gencrally, any agricultural commodity; 
to engage in any discriminatory and unfair, or any deceptive or waste- 
ful practice or device, or to make any unjust or unreasonable rate or 
charge in handling or dealing in or with any agricultural commodity ; 
to conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other person (a) to 
restrict distribution of any agricultural commodity; (b) to prevent, 
limit, or lessen the manufacture or sale of any agricultural commodity 
jn order to enbance the price thereof; or (c) to exact excessive price 
for nny agricultural commodity; or to aid or abet the doing of any 
act made unlawful by this section. 

“Any person convicted of any of said unlawful acts shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $5,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than five years, or both.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate bas been closed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, But I can get time by unanimous con- 
sent, I submit to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent, notwithstanding the order heretofore made, 
that he may have five minutes in which to discuss his amend- 
ment. Is there objection? 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, it has been only a few minutes since the House 
took a vote on closing debate. I voted with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] to extend that time, but 
the House has just spoken on it, and the House should not hop 
back and forth on votes about closing debate. Much as I like 
the gentleman from New York, and having voted with him, I 
feel constrained to object on account of the order adopted 
restricting the time of the debate, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There will be no more extensions of 
time on this bill. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the 
gentleman from New York discussing his amendment, but it is 
out of order, and inasmuch as the gentleman is not going to 
poe pee to discuss his amendment I make the point of 
order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri makes a 
point of order on the amendment. The Chair will hear the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Missouri must state 
the reason fo“ his point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. The amendment is not germane. I merely 
call attention to the last paragraph of the gentleman's amend- 
ment, in which he provides a penalty. But I will withdraw 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri withdraws 
his point of order. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York {Mr. La- 
GUARDIA]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Hlerk will read. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AUDITS OF BOOKS AND ACCOUNTS OF BOARD 


Sec. 14. The books and accounts of the board Showing the payments 
of the losses and profits under agreements entered into under section 8, 
salaries and expenses of experts, and the advances and repayments 
thereof, shall be audited at least once every year at such times and by 
such auditors as the President or the board may direct. The report of 
such auditors shall be included in the annual report to the Congress. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Havaen: Page 19, line 3, after the word 
losses,“ insert a comma and the following words: „costs, charges.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to make a 
speech, but I want to read part of a telegram just received from 
South Carolina, which is of interest to some of the Members 
here. I read: 


Democratic convention killed resolution favoring Haugen bill by 
straight fight on floor after resolution committee had reported it favor- 
ably. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order— 
and I haye the right to make a point of order—against the 
gentleman reading the telegram. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York makes a 
point of order. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I make a point of order, and I am going 
to be heard. This is either a parliamentary body or a rough- 
house, and I want to know which. I make the point of order 
that the gentleman's telegram is not pertinent to the amend- 
ment, I desire to have a ruling on my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
New York on his point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The point of order is that the gentleman 
did not speak to any amendment and did not move to strike out 
the last word or make a pro forma amendment. There was 
nothing before the House and the gentleman did not speak to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAvGEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN, In the opinion of the Chair, the gentle- 
man’s point of order is well taken. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, there is an amend- 
ment pending, and it is too late to move to strike out. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, it is not in order to strike 
out the last word at this time. There is an amendment pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has a right to strike out 
the last word. Without objection, the pro forma amendment 
of the gentleman will be withdrawn and the Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hcpson}. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I wanted to discuss this amendment for the purpose of bring- 
ing before this body the real requests of the agricultural inter- 
ests of my State of Michigan, including the members of the 
Farm Bureau, the head of the Grange in the State of Michigan, 
and the leader of the farm clubs, and these are expressed in 
the telegram I am reading at this time. 


I desire to be heard on the point of 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
that the gentleman from Michigan is not speaking to his 
amendment, and that is to strike out the last word of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. HUDSON. I will speak on the amendment if I am given 
time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is to be no quarter allowed to-day. 


Mr. HUDSON. I read: 
Lennon, Mien., May 19, 1920. 


Hon. Grant M. Hupsonx: 

Michigan farmers are facing bankruptcy; conditions could not be 
worse. The Tincher bill would affect the farmer the same ns throwing 
a chunk of pig Iron at a drowning man. The Aswell bill valucless. 
Failure to pass the Haugen bill is nothing more nor less than a confes- 
sion by the United States Congress that expressions of certain Mem- 
bers of Congress of a desire to give the farmers a square deal are pure 
bunk. Haugen bill will save farmers from ruin. 

PETER LENNON AND COMMITTEE OF 22, MICHIGAN, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is not 
speaking to the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa, which 
deals with costs and charges, on page 19. I hate to interfere 
with the gentleman from Michigan, but I must protect my 
rights. I renew my point of order. 

Mr, HUDSON. I am discussing cosis and charges to the 
farmers of the State of Michigan, and I have a right to do that. 
I recognize that the gentleman from New York is very hesitant 
about making an objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan will havo 
to discuss the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 
The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. HUDSON. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I am coming 
to that point. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Towa should be adopted in perfecting his bill, regardless of 
whether we vote for the bill or not, In that connection, I 
have in my hand the following telegram: 

LANSING, Micn., May 19, 1926. 

Michigan Farm Rellef Committee sees Haugen bill as only effective 
House measure for handling surplus problems. Aswell and Tincher 
bills or combination undesirable and Ineffective. 

MICHIGAN Farm RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
Per J. F. Cox, Vice Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a diyision (demanded by 
Mr. LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes 110, noes 3. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask,for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York demands 
tellers. Those in favor of ordering tellers will rise and stand 
until counted. [After counting.] Not a sufliclent number, 
and tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment offered by Mr. Newton of Minnesota: Page 19, line 7, 
strike out the words “ or the board.” 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, section 14 ap- 
plies to the auditing of the accounts of the farm board in its 
handling of the $100,000,000 that will be turned over to it out 
of the Treasury of the United States. Now, then, let us see 
what plan there is for a proper auditing of the accounts of the 
farm board. I want to direct this to the uttention of the chair- 
man of the committee. Here is what the bill provides: 

The books and accounts of the board showing the payments of the 
losses and profits under agreements entered into under section 8, sala- 
ries and expenses of experts, and the advances and repayments thereof, 
shall be audited at least once every year at such times and by such 
auditors as the President or the board may direct. 


Now, my amendment strikes out the words “or the board.” 
Under this provision you have a situation where the board has 
the authority to appoint their own auditors. That Is a per- 
fectly ubsurd situation, that the board haying the expenditure 
of $100,000,000 should have the authority to appoint their own 
auditors. This is unique, but there are similar unusual propo- 
sitions in this bill. I shall now refer to one of these others, 
This sum of $100,000,000 is to be advanced by the bourd to the 
cooperatives, farm organizations, or their agents. Who passes 
on the desirability of these advances? The board. No one can 
become a member of the board unless he is first approved and 
nominated by these organizutions themselves. The plan could 
be compared to a situation in a bank where the loan or dis- 
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count committee was composed exclusively of the borrowers 
instead of the depositors and directors of the bank. How long 
would such a bank last? 

Now, then, I hope the chairman of this committee will not 
let this bill be passed without correcting it at least in this 
particular. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman has mentioned a bank. The 
gentieman is aware of the fact that the responsibility rests on 
the president and the directors, and here we lenve the responsi- 
bility to the President or the board, That is the usual pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What is the objection to strik- 
ing out the words “or the board,” so that the President alone 
will have the right fo say who shall audit these accounts? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I see no objection to the board having that 
right, 1 5 if the President is not satisfied he has the authority 
to do it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman thinks it is all 
right, then, to let the farm board appoint its own auditors? 

Mr. HAUGEN. As much as the directors of a bank or the 
president of a bank. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will say then that it is con- 
sistent, at least, with the rest of the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on page 
19, line 6, after the word “ year,” the balance of line 6 and all 
of line 7 down to and including the word “direct,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “by the General Accounting Office.” 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is not in order as an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is offered as a substitute? 

Mr, MADDEN, Yes; it is offered as a substitute. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I wish to say that that amend- 
ment is perfectly acceptable to me. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the way it ought to be done and that 
is the proper way to make the audit. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, before that amendment is 
yoted upon the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota 
must be disposed of, and the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois is not in order as an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois can be offered 
as an amendment to the umendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MADDEN, It Is a substitute, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman from Minnesota desires 
to withdraw his amendment, the Chair will then recognize the 
gentleman from Illinois to offer his amendment, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw 
my amendment. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois is acceptable to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota will be withdrawn. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I object. Let us have 
parliamentary procedure here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuanrpia] objects, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN ; Page 19, line 6, after the word 
“year,” strike out the words “at such times and by such auditors as 
the President or the board may direct,” and insert the words “by the 
General Accounting Office.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me any other 
audit than an audit by the General Accounting Office would 
be adding new expense and creating more chaos. 

I have offered this amendment for the purpose of clarity 
and for the further purpose of insuring a correct and compre- 
hensive audit of any accounts or payments that may be created 
as a result of the enactment of this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all 
of section 14. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 19, beginning in line 2, 
strike out all of section 14. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, a few moments ago I 
offered the following amendment: 


Page 18, after line 19, after subsection (c), ndd the following as a 
new subsection (e): 

“Tt is hereby made unlawful for any person, other than a coopera- 
tive association engaged as in this act deseribed, willfully to destroy 
any agricultural commodity for the purpose of enhancing the price or 
restricting the supply thereof, knowingly to commit waste, or willfully 
to permit preventable deterioration of any agricultural commodity in 
or in connection with their production, manufacture, or distribution; 
to hoard any agricultural commodity; to monoplize or attempt to 
monopolize, elther locally or generally, any agricultural commodity; to 
engage in any discriminatory and unfair or any deceptive or wasteful 
practice or device, or to make any unjust or unreasonable rate or 
charge in handling or dealing in or with any other person (a) to re- 
strict distribution of any agricultural commodity; (b) to prevent, mit, 
or lessen the manufacture or sale of any agricultural commodity in 
order to enhance the price thereof; or (c) to exact excessive price for 
any agricultural commodity; or to ald or abet the doing of any act 
made unlawful by this section. 

“Any person conyicted of any of said unlawful acts shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $5,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or both.“ 


First, a point of order was made by the gentleman from Mis- 
sourl [Mr. Cannon], bút later withdrawn, and then the com- 
mittee ruthlessly rejected the amendment without pausing suf- 
ficiently to study or consider it. I desire to point out to my 
distinguished colleagues who are in charge of the agriculture 
relief bills now before us that they have assumed an attitude 
and are following tactics that are anything but conducive to 
harmonizing the different points of view existing on the impor- 
tant farm problem, and seem to go out of their way to an- 
tagonize Members. May I also state that anything which does 
not emanate from their own source or from the few individuals 
whose views they are sponsoring in their respective bills, does 
not seem to be worthy of the slightest consideration by them, 
and every amendment offered in all earnestness and in the best 
of good faith to bring about a better understanding between 
the consumers and the producers is brusquely brushed aside 
‘by these very gentlemen. Why, Mr. Chairman, my amendment 
is not original. I have taken it almost verbatim from the 
“Act to provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and control- 
ling the distribution of food products and fuel,“ known as the 
food control act, which was approved on August 10, 1917. My 
amendment is section 4 of that act, with slight modifications 
to meet the provisions of the Haugen bill, and is not as broad 
as section 4 of the act of August 10, 1917. The provisions of 
my amendment in no way apply to the cooperative organizations 
described in the bill now before us, It would in no way hamper 
or limit the activities or the operation of the board or any 
of the proyisions of the Haugen bill. The only purpose of the 
amendment is to protect the consumer against gougers, prof- 
iteers, monopolies, food manipulators, speculators, and gam- 
blers. The purpose is that there should be no excessive prices 
over and above the stabilized price resulting from the opera- 
tion by the board in any of the commodities specified in the bill. 

To illustrate: Once the board would begin operation and 
commence buying a surplus of any given commodity the stabi- 
lized price which would result would, of course, be higher 
than if there had been no operation and the surplus left on 
the market. Nobody can deny that. The minute that happens 
speculators and profiteers in the cities will take advantage of 
that situation and jack up prices, blaming it, of course, on 
the operation of the board. When I say jack up prices, I mean 
artificial high prices over and above the natural price result- 
ing from the buying in of the surplus as proyided in this bill. 
How often has it been stated on the floor of the House during 
the past two weeks in the discussion of these bills that the 
increased prices of wheat, large as it may be, can not possibly 
reflect in the cost of bread to the city? I agree with that. 
Theoretically it is correct. Theoretically there can be no jus- 
tifiable increase in the price of a loaf of bread resulting from 
a slight increase or even a substantial increase in the price of 
a bushel of wheat, But in actual practice it does not work 
out that way. How often have the good wives and mothers in 
the city of New York been told as they bitterly complain of 
the diminishing size of the loaf that it is due to the cost of 
flour, which in turn is due to the cost of wheat, and that the 
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farmers are getting big prices? Of course, we know that the 
farmers are not getting the big prices that we pay. I have 
stated that so many times on the floor of the House that I do 
not want to bore you now with a repetition of the prices we 
pay for products coming from the farmers and the low prices 
the poor farmers are getting. The gentlemen in charge of 
these bills simply ignore these actual conditions, refuse to 
confer with us, decline to take into consideration these facts, 
and believe that they can solve the farm problem without 
seriously changing the present method of marketing andsthe 
present method of speculation and exploitation. 

Now my amendment, to go back to the bread, would provide 
for and coyer just such a situation. If a big baking corpora- 
tion in the city of New York would increase the price of bread 
or would diminish the size of the loaf and exacted excessive 
prices, we would be able to hold it responsible. We could, 
under my amendment, go after the corporation or the persons 
unduly enhancing the price of the bread made of the agri- 
cultural commodity under operation. It would not affect the 
wheat farmer. It would have nothing to do with any farmer 
or production. It would protect the city. The same as to 
meat. Suppose the board commences operation on meat and 
the prices are unduly enhanced either by the packers, jobbers, 
or retailers, and these enhanced prices are unreasonable, above 
the price resulting from the operation in cattle, we would be 
able to go out and get the persons responsible for such profiteer- 
ing. It would not affect or hurt the cattle raisers. Not at 
all. They would be getting the price resulting from the 
buying of the surplus, but it would protect the consumer 
against a cruel profiteering that is going to happen if this bill 
passes without providing for protecting the consumer in the 
way I ain suggesting. 

I am willing to confer with my colleagues who represent 
farm districts. Every man from the city is anxious and willing 
to help the farmer, and I am sure that every city Representa- 
tive stands in a like position that the consumer should be 
protected to the extent of not being preyed upon by profitecrs 
and gamblers and gougers who will take advantage of the 
situation. Why was it necessary to write section 4 into the 
food act during the war? 

That act provided for the licensing, the control of food, for 
the fixing of prices, and it was readily seen then that there 
would be persons without love of country who would disregard 
the emergency and the danger confronting the country at the 
time and go ahead and take advantage of the situation by 
enhancing prices and gouging the public. Why, if these per- 
sons would do a thing like that in time of war, what will they 
do if you pass the Hangen bill without putting in the safe- 
guards against the greed, avarice, and heartlessness of certain 
men which were written into the food laws during the war? 

I have already expressed myself on the parliamentary situn- 
tion in which we find ourselyes in the consideration of these 
three separate, distinet bills. I will not bore the House with a 
repetition of my views on the matter. I can not resist stating, 
however, that with a crisis such as is confronting the American 
farmer to-day, the failure on the part of the representatives of 
the farmers to agree is unpardonable, to put it mildly. If all 
three bills fail there can be no doubt on whom the responsi- 
bility will fall. In closing I will again say that this great 
problem will never be solved until the farmer and the consumer 
get together. We have had an illustration on the floor of this 
House on keeping the consumer and the farmer apart by the 
tactics which have been followed, the same as is used every day 
of our lives outside of this Chamber. By the getting together 
of the consumers and the farmers it will be possible to climi- 
nate a great deal of the waste that the present system of 
distribution and marketing entails. A large part of the profits 
that are now going into the pockets of many channels which 
do not lift a finger in the direct production of agricultural 
commodities would find its way into the pockets of the farmer. 
If a fair proportion of what the consumers pay for agricultural 
commodities would reach the farmers they would not find them- 
selves in their present plight, but would be happy, prosperous, 
and flourishing. If, on the other hand, we can establish u more 
direct method of marketing the consumers would not have to 
pay profiteers, gougers, and gamblers the exorbitant prices 
exacted from them to-day for the very necessaries of life. We 
will help you establish your farm cooperatives; you in turn 
must help us establish our consumers’ cooperatives. Farmers’ 
cooperatives without consumers’ cooperatives will do neither 
the farmer nor the consumer any good. The quicker we get 
together the better it will be for all concerned. 

Mr. HAUGEN and Mr. BLACK of New York rose. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I rise In opposi- 
tion to the motion, 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent ! attempting to discuss, the problems now confronting agricul- 


that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto do 
now close. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA and Mr. BLACK of New York objected. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I modify my request and ask 
that all debate close in three minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
asks unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in three minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, if there is one thing that is absolutely needed 
in this bill, outside of an eraser, it is this section. Here is a 
bill that provides that there shall be a Federal farm board 
forced on the President by a Federal farm council who are 
elected by farmers and cooperatives, with the general run of 
the people haying nothing to say about the selection of this 
official board. Then you propose to give this Federal farm 
board millions and millions of dollars of the people’s money to 
expend in all sorts of fanciful ways, apparently in the inter- 
est of the producers of the country. They may lease buildings, 
they may buy buildings, they may buy products, they may buy 
machinery, they may lease machinery; everything in this bill 
reeks with opportunities for all kinds of graft, and the one 
decent thing in the bill is the section that the gentleman’s 
motion is aimed at, though I realize the gentleman does not 
want it out. 

The idea is to go to the American people and say to them 
that in their basic food supplies there shall be a Federal farm 
board, not selected by the American people, the consumers not 
having a chance to say anything about it, but a Federal farm 
board selected supposedly by the farmers but actually by the 
farm leaders; and we have heard men on this floor, men on 
both sides of this bill, make all kinds of attacks on the gentle- 
men back of this bill. We have heard all kinds of attacks on 
them by my distinguished friend the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Tincner]. I do not care how few we are here, the con- 
sumers are going to be heard on this proposition. It is the rot- 
tenest piece of political machinery I have ever seen, and how 
any man who says he is an American Congressman can stand 
for such class legislation, plus the opportunity for graft for the 
class that is in this bill, is beyond me. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the motion of the gentleman from New 
York does not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
Hemen from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] to strike out the sec- 
tion. 

The motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

Src. 15. (a) It shall be the duty of any governmental establishment 
in the executive branch of the Government, upon request by the board, 
or upon Executive order, to cooperate with and render assistance to the 
board In carrying out any of the provisions of this act and the regula- 
tions of the board. The board shall, in cooperation with any such 
governmental establishment, avail itself of the services and facilities of 
such governmental establishment in order to avoid preventable expense 
or duplication of effort. 

(b) The President may by Execntive order direct any such govern- 
mental establishment to furnish the board with such information and 
data pertalning to the functions of the board as may be contained in 
the records of such governmental establishment. The order of the 
President may provide such liniitations as to the use of the Information 
and data as he deems desirable. 

(c) The board may cooperate with any State or Territory, or depart- 
ment, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with any person. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out sub- 
section (d). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BARKLEY: Page 19, line 20, strike out 
subsection (b). 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. T object. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
it is difficult in so short a time to mention, to say nothing of 


ture in the United States. But it may be helpful in arriving 
at a solution if we can do nothing more than attempt to cata- 
logue them. 

I think we are all prepared to accept the general proposition 
that agriculture is the one indispensable industry of this Nu- 
tion. It is the one without which all other industries would 
languish and disappear. There is no industrial center in this 
land that does not rely upon some form of agriculture for its 
supply of raw materials. The great shoe factories, the woolen 
mills, the sugar refineries, the cotton and silk industries, the 
meat-packing enterprises, the lumber mills and furniture fac- 
tories, the automobile plants, and others too numerous to men- 
tion, depend for their existence upon products that must come 
out of the soil. Even the steel and iron mills depend for their 
prosperity upon these products, because without agriculture 
there would be no need for railroads, steamships, banks, or 
business houses nor for farm implements, into the structure of 
all of which steel and iron are essential parts. 

Admitting, therefore, the premise that the pursuit of agri- 
culture is an occupation indispensable to the successful opera- 
tion of all human activities and to the general happiness of 
mankind, it would seem as a simple corollary that those who 
engage in it ought to be the most prosperous and independent 
portion of our people. If the farmer’s calling is admitted to 
be the calling without which all others would be of little value, 
then we may well ask whether those who follow it are masters 
of themselyes and their industry; and if not, why not? I will 
answer my own question first. Theoretically the farmer is his 
own master and is master of his farm. He arises when he 
pleases, goes to work when it suits him, and quits when he gets 
ready. He neither goes to nor returns from his toil by any rule 
of the clock; and if he wishes to take a vacation for a day or 
a week he can do so without consulting any boss immediately 
over him. 

All this is theoretically very beautiful; but as a matter of 
fact inexorable economic conditions have jockeyed the farmer 
into a position where he is not his own master, nor is he the 
master of his industry. He is free to determine how long and 
how hard he shall work, but he has no voice in fixing the price 
of his labor, because he has not the slightest voice in fixing 
the price of the product of that labor. This is an artificial 
restraint upon the initiative and the inducement that ought to 
accompany the cultivation of the soil that does not pertain to 
any other industry in the world. 

The manufacturer is able to fix the price of the product 
which his intellectual and financial genius has brought from 
his factory. Competitive conditions may be determining fac- 
tors in the fixing of this price, but the manufacturer fixes it. 
The merchant also fixes the price of the merchandise upon his 
shelves. Nobody denies his right to do this. If the price does 
not suit us, we refrain from purchasing. The doctor and the 
lawyer fix the price of their service to humanity. They may 
be governed by economic and competitive conditions in their 
respective professions, but theirs is the last word in determin- 
ing the value of their service. Skilled and unskilled labor by 
reason of effective organization has a powerful, if not a de- 
termining, voice in fixing the price of a day’s work, and nobody 
in these enlightencd days would wish to deny to the man who 
labors with his hands the right to a voice in fixing the price 
of that labor, 

But this is not true, generally speaking, of the man who 
preduces the things that feed and clothe the people of the 
world and make possible the commerce of nations. When they 
have labored throughout the year to produce from the soil the 
things we all must have, instead of determining themselves 
what their product is worth to mankind and what their labor 
in producing it is worth, they are compelled to throw it upon 
the market and ask those who have not produced it what they 
are willing to pay for it. In other words, the farmer is econom- 
ically and industrially so unorganized in the production and 
marketing of his products that he has practically no voice in 
fixing the price which others should pay him for his year’s 
work, 

This is an intolerable and impossible situation. No business 
man could expect to escape the bankrupt courts if he allowed 
his customers to determine the value and price of his goods. 
No factory could long give employment to labor if the price of 
its product were always fixed by those who buy it and use it. 

In addition to this unnatural and unequal situation the 
farmer is also handicapped by the artificial stimulation given 
to those who buy his products and sell him theirs. He sells 
to an organized world and in return he buys from an organized 
world, Those who sell him the things he needs upon his farm 
have been able so to organize their industry as to compel him 
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to pay their prices for what he needs. As a rule those who buy 
from him are also sufficiently organized and sufficiently power- 
ful to compel him to take their prices for what they buy 
from him. In other words, he buys in a seller's market and 
sells in a buyer’s market, and, therefore, he is ground be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones until the spread between 
his income and outgo is constantly widening. 

By reason of the protective tariff levied for the benefit of 
special interests upon the things he has to buy, he is com- 
pelled to pay more than their yalue, while he is at the same 
time compelled to accept less than the value of the necessi- 
ties of life which he supplies to mankind. This in part, at 
least, explains why the compensation of agriculture has been 
constantly decreasing while its indebtedness has constantly 
incrensed, and this is why men and boys are constantly leay- 
ing the farms for the cities, and this in turn is the reason why 
the population of our country upon the farms has become 
smaller than the population in the towns and cities. This is 
why the number of farms in the United States decreased more 
than 76,000 between 1920 and 1925, while, as a matter of fact, 
the increase in our population would have justified a large 
increase in the number of farms and the number of farmers. 

Recognizing his intolerable economic situation, and recogniz- 
ing that it lias been in part produced by the policy of favorit- 
ism at the hands of the Government in behalf of those who 
enjoyed this favoritism, the farmer is not to be wholly con- 
demned if he asks the same Government which has granted 
these artificial and special favors to other classes to take 
some step that will enable him to escape from the economic 
and financial pocket into which he has been thrust. This 
situation is responsible for the fact that Congress is now 
manfully attempting to solve this tremendous problem in 3 
legislative way. Whether it can be solved by legislation may 
be seriously questioned, but without regard to the merit of 
bills now pending in Congress, or that may hereafter receive 
consideration, I think it is fair to assume that sooner or later 
the Government must either withdraw from other classes every 
form of artificial stimulation, which results in heavier burdens 
upon agriculture, or it must seek in some way to help the 
producer of the world’s necessities to lift himself out of the 
financial strait-jacket, which hampers all his activities and 
produces an intolerable agricultural situation. We can not 
continue to neglect agriculture while we give hothouse culti- 
vation to other industries in the Nation, We frequently hear 
of the movement “back to the farm“ through the magazines. 
But there is no such movement, except in the magazines. 

The moyement is away from the farm, and will continue to 
be until those who live out in the open spaces and draw from 
the soil the things upon which the world must live are able 
to look into the future with greater hope of successful labor 
and greater hope of emancipating themselves from the slavery 
of overwhelming debt, which is one of the hardest forms of 
surfdom under which man may be compelled to bend. [Ap- 
plause.] 

In the solution of this tremendous question not only is the 
farmer himself vitally concerned but the business man, the pro- 
fessional man, the laboring man, and the statesman are all 
deeply interested, because its wise and proper solution will go 
far toward solving many of the social problems which now beset 
us as a Nation. 

One of the most serious burdens pressing down upon agri- 
culture to-day is that of heavy taxation. In 1913 the amount of 
direct and indirect taxation paid by farmers and farm property 
owners throughout the United States aggregated $624,000,000, 
which was about 9 per cent of their gross agricultural Income 
for that year. In 1922 these taxes had risen 133 per cent, and 
totaled more than $1,426,000,000, which was 13 per cent of 
gross agricultural income for that year. From 1909 to 1914 
the direct taxes on farm property in the United States amounted 
to $265,000,000. In 1924-25 the average amount of direct taxes 
on farm property was in the neighborhood of $900,000,000, 
which was an increase of about 236 per cent during the 15- 
year period, while the total increase in agricultural income for 
the same period was less than 100 per cent, During the year 
1921 the farmers’ direct taxes rose from $596,000,000 to $848,- 
000,000, or about 42 per cent in one year, while his income 
dropped from $16,621,000,000 to $10,318,000,000, a decrease of 
nearly 40 per cent. 

In the tariff bill passed by the Republican administration in 
1922 practically everything the farmer buys pays its share of 
tribute to the special interests, in whose behalf this exorbitant 
tax is levied. 

Under the Underwood tariff law, which was a Democratic 
mensure, the farmers’ dollar was worth 100 cents in any mar- 
ket in the United States. To-day it is worth only about 60 
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cents In purchasing power. As an illustration of the disna- 
vantage under which the farmer labors to-day, as compared 
with his condition 10 years ago, only a few illustrations ave 
required. In that period increases in the price of his farm im- 
plements have in many cases amounted to more than 100 per 
cent. The following table of comparison between the price of 
a few typical farm implements will shed a flood of light upon 
the farmers’ depressed condition in 1926: 

ee eee 


Cost of implements 1014 1924 

Winne aape aeee 18 

Riding cultivator. - z 2h: = 
1-row Uster =e 36 89 
pte 7 TT AA 0b r T 40 75 
Benda :: . omen Lue 18 41 
Mowing machine 45 05 
Self-dump hayrake. 28 55 
Wagon boa 16 36 
Farm wagon.. 85 150 
Gratin grill 85 165 
Grain binder 150 225 
Walking plow, 14-inch... ._. 5 14 23 
Ans pennt ð :: . 40 75 


In the Fordney-McCumber tariff law the farmer was thrown 
a sop in the way of a tariff on wheat and a few other agricul- 
tural products which do not come in competition with Ameri- 
can products. A tariff on wheat can not help the American 
farmer, because no great amount of foreign wheat comes into 
the United States in competition with American wheat. We 
export nearly one-third of our annual crop. What the American 
wheat growers as well as all other producers need is relief 
from the exorbitant burdens of overtaxation, both direct and 
indirect, and a wider market for his surplus in the other na- 
tions of the world. The Republican Party in its historic course 
in attempting to legislate exclusively for the benefit of special 
sections and special interests has elevated them upon artificial 
stilts, but the farmer still lies flat on the ground. Admitting 
that this conrse has impoverished agriculture and created a 
hothouse prosperity among certain other groups, an effort is 
now being made to find stilts for the farmer, but the trouble is 
that the leadership of the Republican Party has none that will 
fit him. The fact that Congress is now wrestling with the 
agricultural problem in the midst of what is widely proclaimed 
as univyersal prosperity is a public admission that they have 
practiced gross fraud and deception on the most important 
branch of American industry, Under the tariff law now in 
force, to which I have already referred, the American farmer 
who is benefited In any way must pay out $14 in cash to get $1 
in benefit. [Applause.] 

In 1920 the value of farm Innds in the three States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois was more than $9,400,000,000. The value 
of farms as a rule is governed by production and the price 
received for that production. If these values had held even 
fairly well during the intervening years, the farmer might be 
considered as prosperous as the manufacturer and distributer. 
But from 1920 to 1925 these farm values in these three States 
shrank to $5,900,000,000, an average shrinkage in five years of 
36 per cent, in farm values, According to a report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in 1924, American farmers as a whole lost 
more than 3 per cent of their capital in the farm year 1920-21, 
and in the best year, 1923-24, they only gained 1.4 per cent, 
which was less than one-fourth of the rate they were paying on 
their farm mortgages. Ip 1923 the average farmer received for 
his year’s work, in managing and cultivating his farm, $454, 
and in 1924, $520, which was an average of $45 less than was 
received by his hired man. i 

It is not strange that the American farmers, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, are revolting against the condition which 
grants special favors to nearly everybody else and leaves agri- 
culture to bear the burden. We are told by the Secretary of 
the Treasury that the United States enjoys fabulous prosperity. 
This is no doubt true in certain sections and among certain 
interests; but can anybody deny that it is an unwholesome and 
tragic situation where, in a land of astonishing wealth, agri- 
culture, the basic industry of all, must languish in abject 
poverty? Those of us who appreciate this situation are anxious 
to do whatever can be done to correct the unequal conditions 
which have brought it about. We are not only willing, but 
anxious, that the Government shall manifest more than a 
passive interest in the welfare of the farmer and that Congress 
shall legislate in a practical way, so as to make possible the 
elimination of the constantly growing spread between the in- 
come and outgo of the farmer. I believe that fundamentally 
he needs a wider and more stable market rather than an oppor- 
tunity to increase his indebtedness. If this administration will 
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remove from the back of the farmer the burden with which it 
has enabled special privilege to load him down, he will not ask 
any special consideration at the hands of the Government or 
of its Treasury. [Applause.}] What the farmer needs and de- 
mands is a square deal, and he is not receiving it under the 
laws now in force in the United States. ‘Those of us who are 
interested in legislation that wiil do justice to agriculture have 
asked the leaders respousible for legislation to accept provi- 
sions in connection with legislation now pending that will 
enable them to support something practical for the benefit of 
agriculture. They do not wish any longer to see the farmer 
blinded by legislative mirages while his pockets are being 
picked by those who have created the image. This adminis- 
tration started out with the determination to do nothing in 
behalf of agriculture; it has succeeded in this policy thus far, 
and from the word which we get from the fountain of all 
wisdom we feel the result at the end of this Congress will be 
precisely nothing. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the sentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kentucky will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mrap: Page 19, line 16, after the word 
“board,” insert: “It shall be the duty of the packers and stockyards 
administration to report the result of their investigation and report 
to the board the prices paid by the great packers to the farmers for 
cattle and swine as well as the retail prices paid by the consumers of 
the country.” 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen’ of the House, in 
discussing and attempting to solve the farm problem we are 
confronted with a situation that is causing serious concern to 
those of us tliat represent city as well as farming districts. 
We are anxious to help the farmers, but the failure of the 
Agricultural Committee, the administration, and the farm 
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leaders of the House to agree on a program makes the situa- 
tion most dificult for us. 

The many avenues from which the long debate has been 
approached are both interesting and instructive. Although 
we may be unable, because of the lateness of the present ses- 
sion, to enact into law any of the three bills at present under 
discussion, we may perhaps be able to evolve some helpful and 
remedial legislation agreeable to the powers in control that 
will prove of ultimate benefit to those splendid citizens that 
till the soil 

The farmers of the great State that I have the honor, in part, 
to represent in the Congress who will necessarily be called 
upon to bear their share of the tax burden which will be levied 
to defray the expense involved in these proposed relief meas- 
ures, particularly the Haugen bill, will, so far as I can csti- 
mate, have very little chance to participate in the promised 
relief despite the roseate pictures that have been painted thus 
far in this debate. If the Haugen bill with its appropriation of 
$250,000,000, and originally $375,000,000, were to become a law, 
New York’s share of the taxes would be approximately $70,- 
000,000 with no benefits accruing to its agricultural workers. 

In this connection may I say that many people throughout 
the country dre laboring under the misapprehension that New 
York is but a vast empire of skyscrapers, subways, banks, and 
beehives of financial gibralters; that the principal artery is 
Wall Street, where gold and silver is king; and that aside from 
these pillars where business of tremendous power holds sway 
the farmers’ plight Is neither appreciated nor understood. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Let me remind you that in the 500 miles from Montauk 
Point on the extreme end of Long Island to Buffalo on the 
shores of Lake Erie there is a vast agricultural domain, the re- 
sources of which will compare favorably in the matter of 
farm production with any other section of the country from 
Maine to California, For that reason I contend that in the 
contemplation of a plan to solye this perplexing problem my 
State is deserving of your best consideration just as much as 
any other section of the Nation, 

In verification of this statement, which may prove illuminat- 
ing to many of my colleagues, I insert at this time as part of 
my remarks the following tabulation of the position of New 
York, as given by the 1925 census of agriculture: 


Rank of New York and all States ranking above New York for specified items as shown by preliminary tabulation, 1925 census of Agriculture 


All land in farms | Value of land and 
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Rank of New York and all States ranking above New York for specified items as shown by preliminary tabulation, 1925 census of Agricullure—Continued 


Grapes (all vines, 


All horses (Jan. 1, 
Jan. 1, 1925) 1925) 


Rank 


California 
New York (2) 


Montana.. 
Indiana... 
Michigan 
New York (16) 


The total value of New York State's crops for 1925 was 
$323,000,000, ranking seventh among the States of the Nation. 

And yet eyen though New York is one of our leading agri- 
cultural States, its farmers will not be benefited by this so- 
called Haugen relief measure. On the contrary, the New York 
State farmer will have to pay higher prices for cattle and 
poultry feed., 

Note the important position New York occupies in the lead- 
ing farm productions as set forth in the foregoing exhibit. 
For these rensons I am sure you will appreciate the confidence 
and assurance with which I advance the cause of the farmers 
of my State in this important debate. 

My friends, I am one of the human interrogation points who 
is constantly asking what can be done for the farmer, Some 
time ago a solution was given to me, in a way, when one of our 
economists advanced the reason that the farmer, while he re- 
ceived a small price for his product, the real profit went to 
transportation by rail, cartage, and profits to the great packers 
and manufacturers of the country. Often, my informant said, 
the farmer gets 5 cents for what the consumer pays 25 cents. 
Then the elimination of waste, bad packing, high freight and 
delivery rates, and exorbitant profits, all of these if corrected, 
he said, would be essential alike not only to the protection of 
the farmer but to the ultimate consumer as well. The farmers 
are entitled to a greater share of the proceeds of their products 
for it is stated they receiye but $7,500,000,000 for what the con- 
sumer pays $22,000,000,000, 

Because the farmers produce more crops than are consumed 
by the home market, it is necessary that they have a market 
abroad for the surplus crop, as without it farms must be 
abandoned. It is shown that instead of increased foreign 
markets, imports to this country for January, February, March 
of this year exceeded the exports by $125,143.976, and for 
March alone the unfavorable balance was $70,000,000. Con- 
sider that in the Wilson administration our exports were about 
2 to 1 over the imports, and it will readily be seen how the 
farmer's markets are being lost. 

Only a small part of the $5,000,000,000 tax imposed on the 
consumer goes into the Federal Treasury, the balance goes to 
the concerns which raise prices to figures just below the rate 
fixed by the tariff law on products of other countries. The 
farmer pays his part of this $5,000,000,000 as, except for sugar, 
the farmer gets nothing from the tariff for anything he grows 
and pays excess tariff prices for everything he buys. The 
conclusion has apparently been reached by the Tariff Com- 
mission that the farmer exists in this country only to be taxed 
by high-tariff rates imposed for the enrichment of others. 
It is not to be wondered that the farmer is getting tired of 
this tariff gold brick now and then handed him as, for example, 
a high-tarif! rate on wheat. The farmer buys his supplies in 
a high protective-tariſf market and sells in most part to a 
free-trade market—the farm relief bills are admissions that the 
farmer does not get full benefit of the tariff. 

It was stated recently that the public-service corporations 
alone have a preferred status in this country as they are 
allowed to capitalize their companies for any amount they 
wish and then pay dividends upon watered stock. This may 
be wrong as to some State commissions, but the cost of every- 
thing furnished by public-service corporations—gas, electric 
lights, telephone, telegraph, freight and passenger service, water 
power, and the like—has generally been increased beyond war 
prices. These rates are a heavy burden upon farmers and all 
other consumers, and when stock is increased beyond the 
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money invested and sold to unsuspecting purchasers for value, 
the burden of high rates seem to be imposcd for all time. 

Then, too, without entering into merits of question, prohibi- 
tion has reduced the output of the farmer. I quote the fol- 
lowing figures from page 491 of the Yearbook of the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 


The most recent factor affecting the production of barley has been 
the prohibition of brewing. This came at a time when a very 
fundamental change In barley production was taking place. The high 
acre yields In pounds of feed was being recognized in the increased 
acreage of the crops and in the percentage of the crop fed on the 
farms where grown. 

The percentage of the barley moved out of the country where grown 
was Increasing steadily before the prohibition of brewing. This legisla- 
tion did not cause abrupt acceleration of the movement. 


In the same publication for 1923, under the heading of “ Hops 
consumed by brewers,” it is stated that in 1918, 33,481,415 
pounds of hops were consumed, which in 1919, after prohibition 
went into effect, fell to 13,924,650 pounds, and in 1923 dropped 
to 4,555,759 pounds. Hops are used in cereal beverages, and 
the farmer's condition could be improved by the return of beer 
even without the return of the stronger beverages. Prior to 
prohibition approximately 3,500,000 bushels of products going 
into the manufacture of fermented beverage—malt, rice, hops, 
corn cereline, grape sugar, maltose, glucose, and grits—were 
produced. Since prohibition wheat fell from $3 to $1 a bushel. 
In 1920 there were 833,000,000 bushels of wheat produced, 
worth $1,197,000,000. In 1924 this production had increased to 
872,000,000 bushels, yet, due largely to the dry law, the value 
had fallen to $1,136,000,000. In 1918 there were produced 
256,000,000 bushels of barley, worth $234,000,000. When pro- 
hibition went into effect this fell, until in 1924 only 187,000,000 
bushels were produced at a yalue of $137,000,000. In 1921 the 
value of barley fell as low as $64,000,000, and each subsequent 
year a loss is noted. The above figures are compiled by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Taking the Department of Agriculture’s tables, the index 
price of barley in 1919 was 102.6 cents. In 1924 this fell to 
73.1 and in 1921 was as low as 41.9. This increased the wheat 
crop to a state of overproduction, as is shown by the fact that 
the index number for wheat was 214.0 in 1919 and 130.2 in 1924. 

While I am on the prohibition feature of this subject let me 
offer the following illuminating article on “ Prohibition and the 
farmer,” by Pierce Blewett, owner of the Star Elevator Co., 
Jamestown, N. Dak., which may interest our western friends: 

About 36 years ago farmers of North Dakota started the prohibition 
movement In this country and destroyed $25,000,000 invested money in 
our State as completely and as surely as though they had sold 

25,000,000 worth of bonds and taken the money out in the middle of 
the street and burned it up. However, the full force of thls prohibition 
farce did not affect North Dakota seriously for the reason that the 
other States kept their heads and manufactured liquor that gave us a 
market for our different products, but when the Volstead Act became 
law and closed the breweries and distilleries of the Nation 50 per cent 
of the farmer's resources were lost thereby. 

We have It from unquestioned authority that the farmers of Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota are losing $70,000,000 per year on barley 
alone, duc to prohibition. There are billions of dollars going out of our 
country each year for liquors that should be kept at home and paid to 
our farmers who produce everything necessary for the manufacture of 
these liquors. 

It remains for a Senator and a Congressman from Maryland to appeal 
to Congress to modify the Volstead Jaw in order that the grain growers 
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may get a market for their grain. It didn’t take the farmers in Canada 
long to settle this prohibition problem to their credit and profit. 

Before Volstead, Peoria, a small city in NHnois, received a trainload 
of corn every day in the year, manufactured it into liquor, and shipped 
it to all parts of the world. Yet the farmers of Illinois do not know 
why their land has depreciated from $300 to $40 per acre and have 
sent their ex-Governor Lowden out here to tell us we must cooperate 
before we can bring the farm back. More of them in all parts of the 
country are organizing cure-all organizations to saye the farmers’ 
wheat growers’ associations, cooperative buying organizations, coopera- 
tive selling agencies, and endléss other organizations, all to saye the 
farmer ät so much per. After a great many years’ experience in dealing 
with farmers may I say that I belleve they can dispose of their own 
crops to better advantage and with more satisfaction to themselves than 
through any other agency, and it costs them nothing. 


Therefore, from the above article by Mr. Blewett, as well as 
from the records of the Department of Agriculture, we find 
that prohibition has destroyed a cash American market for- 
merly enjoyed by our farmers/ This farm problem is so vast, 
important, and varied that it has been necessary in many in- 
stances for action by the individual State governments to meet 
existing local conditions, and it is the duty of the individual 
States to help their farmers in every possible way. 

Now, in respect to New York State, under the wise and able 
leadership of our present governor, we have adopted a program 
of farm relief that has proved of incalculable value to our 
farming communities and to a great extent has helped to solve 
this very vital problem. 

Among the most important measures adopted by the New 
York Legislature and approved by Governor Smith, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned. 

State aid for rural education: In this matter New York has 
set a splendid example for the rest of the States to follow. It 
not only raises the standard of education im the rural districts 
but it lightens the burden of taxation on our farmers. 

The Lowman Highway Act: By this act the State appropri- 
ates dollar for dollar spent by town or county for the develop- 
ment of county-built stone roads. These roads are all“ market 
roads,” cutting in from rural districts to the main highway. 

The adoption of a number of cooperative marketing bills, 
which has placed New York State In a most advanced position 
in regard to laws affecting cooperative marketing. 

The appropriation each year during Governor Smith's admin- 
istration of from three to four and one-half million dollars for 
the eradication of tuberculosis in cattle, and so forth. - 

Authorized a building fund of over $2,000,000 for college agri- 
culture at Cornell and has completed a $500,000 dairy building 
at Cornell. 

Appropriation of one-half million dollars for the bullding of 
a coliseum on our State fair grounds to be used to exhibit agri- 
cultural products and livestock at the New York State fair. 

I might also mention in passing that the governor frequently 
calls the leaders of farm organizations together for conferences, 
and has always cooperated in the enactment of legislation recom- 
mended by farm organizations, irrespective of party influences. 

This unexampled record would indicate to every fair mind 
the interest and the sympathy of the Governor of New York in 
this question. i 

Mr. Chairman, I assure you I appreciate the farmer's plight 
in this hour, and, as I have always given my support to legis- 
lation in his interest, it will be a privilege in the future to 
assist his cause with my voice and vote. But I can not support 
legislation which is of doubtful value to certain farming sec- 
tions of the country and of positive harm to the farmers of 
my State and also to the city consumer. 

I haye always supported legislation helpful to the farmer, 
including appropriations for better highways, Improved market- 
ing conditions, extension of the rural credits act, appropriations 
recommended by the Agricultural Department for the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis in cattle, for the control of the boll weevil 
and other pests, germs, and so forth. I opposed the higher 
freight rates included in the Cummins-Esch law, the unjust 
rates embodied in the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, both of 
which operate against the farmer, and I shall continue to advo- 
cate his cause until he is receiving his fair share of the Na- 
tion’s income, which his toil deserves. The farmer, like the 
worker in industry, must be given a greater share in the wealth 
he produces. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is not germane, 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from New York de- 
sire to discuss the point of order? 
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Mr. MEAD. No, Mr. Chairman; I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 16. As used in this act— . 

(a) In the case of wheat or corn, the term “processing” means 
milling for market of wheat or corn or the first processing In any 
manner for market (other than cleaning or drying) of wheat or corn 
not so milled, and the term “sale” means (1) the first sale or other 
disposition in the United States of wheat or corn for milling or other 
processing for market, for resale, or for delivery by a common carrier, 
and (2) the first processing of wheat or corn, if not acquired in pur- 
suance of a sale deseribed in clause (1) of this subdivision—occurring 
after the beginning of operations by the board in respect of wheat or 
corn or their food products. 

(b) In the case of cotton, the term “ processing“ means ginning, 
and the term“ sale“ means (1) the first sale or other disposition in 
the United States of cotton for milling or other processing for mar- 
ket, for resale, or for delivery by a common carrier, and (2) the first 
processing of cotton, if not acquired in pursuance of a sale described 
in clause (1) of this subdiviston—occurring after the beginning of 
operations by the board in respect of cotton. 

(c) In the case of cattle or swine, the term “processing” means 
slaughter for market, and the term“ sale“ means (1) the first sale 
or other disposition in the United States of livestock destincd for 
slaughter for market without intervening holding for feeding (other 
than feeding in transit) or fattening, and (2) the processing of cattle 
or swine, if not acquired in pursuance of a sale described in clause (1) 
of this subdivision—occurring after the beginning of operations by 
the board in respect of cattle or swine or their food products. 

(d) In the case of butter, the term “sale” means the first sale or 
other disposition in the United States of butter for processing or for 
resale—occurring after the beginning of operations by the board in 
respect of butter. 

(e) The term “sale” does not include— 

(1) A transfer to a cooperative association for the purpose of sale 
by such association on account of the transferor. 

(2) A transfer of title in pursuance of a contract entered into 
before, and at a specified price determined before, the commencement 
of operations in respect of the basic agricultural commodity or its 
food products. In case of the transfer of title in pursuance of a con- 
tract entered into after the commencement of operations in respect of 
the basic agricultural commodity or its food products, but entered 
into at a time when, and at a specified price determined at a time 
during which, a particular equalization fee ls in effect, then the 
equalization fee applicable in respect of such transfer of title shall be 
the equalization fee in effect at the time when such specified price was 
determined, 

(£) The term“ person“ means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

(g) The term “United States,” when used in a geographical sense, 
means continental United States. 

(h) The term “cooperative association" means an association of 
persons engaged in the production of agricultural products, as farmers, 
planters, ranchers, dairymen, or nut or fruit growers, organized to 
carry out any purpose specified in section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize association of producers of agricultural products,” 
approved February 18, 1922, whether or not such association is qualified 
under such act. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the- desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 21, line 10, at the end of 
the paragraph insert the following: Provided, That when the board 
in applying this definition begins operations in respect to cattle or 
swine, and any fee is levied on the processing or sale thereof, a shnilar 
fee of not less than the same amount per pound shall also be levied 
on the first sale of any stocks of food products made from cattle or 
swine on hand and owned by any individual or corporation at the 
time of the beginning of such period of operations: Provided, however, 
That the board shall exempt all of such commodities owned in good 
faith by retail dealers at the time of the declaring of such operative 
period from the operation of this clause. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order on the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, Chairman, I would like to know what the 
point of order is. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. My point of order is that it is not ger- 
mane. This section of the bill deals with definitions and sub- 
section (c), of course, is a definition of the meaning of process- 
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ing and sale of certain basie commodities, to wit, cattle and 
hogs. As I read the section, it deals with nothing but defini- 
tions. The gentleman from Texas in his amendment tries to 
vive the same directions that he offered a few days ago, and 
I am advised that it is exactly the same amendment. That, 
of course, would make the amendment subject to the further 
point of order that it had already been passed upon. What I 
am trying to get before the Chair is that this whole section 
deals with definitions. The amendment offered does not under- 
take to change the definitions, but undertakes not to change 
or enlarge the definitions but to give directions in regard to the 
ndminuistration of the equalization fee, a portion of the bill 
that we passed several days ago. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this subsection (c) is a section 
of definitions, but in the definitions three things are included. 
One of them is live cattle; a second is the first sale of cattle 
destined for slaughter; the third is the processing of cattle. 
The first part of the definition is the first sale of livestock des- 
tined for slaughter for market without intervening holding 
for feeding. Then it also includes in part of the definition the 
processing of cattle or swine, if not acquired in pursuance of 
a sale, described in clause 1 of this subdivision. In other 
words, three different things are in the definition. I offer to 
include within the definition any product made from cattle 
and swine, which means meat products. This is not the same 
amendment which I offered the other day. 

The one the other day, while it might accomplish in large 
measure the same purpose, is worded differently and covers a 
different matter. Here is the definition of subsection (e), 
which includes not only the live cattle but includes also the 
processed product of those live cattle. In other words, the 
definition includes the livestock and then the processed prod- 
ucts made from the livestock. I also want to include within 
the definition the processed products on hand made from live- 
stock purchased just before the law goes into effect. The defi- 
nition includés the livestock products—meat, and so forth— 
which are made just aftér the law goes into effect. I want to 
include those made exactly in the same way and on hand at 
the time the law goes into effect. 

Mr. RAMSETER. If the gentleman will yield for a ques- 
tion, where in subsection (c) is anything said about assessing 
the equalization fee? 

Mr. JONES. The whole thing ties on the equalization fee. 
The whole purpose of this definition is to give substance and 
form to the application of the equalization fee. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It simply defines the term processing 
and sale and applies it to certain commodities. 

Mr. JONES. It refers back to the language in the para- 
graph which covers the equalization fee. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. But the equalization fee has been passed 
several days ago. The gentleman in his amendment under- 
takes to apply the equalization fee to something that is not 
covered in the definition at all of the language in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
thinks the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 
goes beyond the purpose and object of the definition and at- 
tempts to levy a fee in certain instances, and therefore the Chair 
sustains the point of order made by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 21, line 10, after the word 
“ products,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and the following 
subdivision; “and (3) the first sale of any stocks of beef, pork, or 
other food products made from cattle or swine on hand and owned by 
any individual or corporation at the time of the beginning of such 
period of operations: Provided, That the board shall exempt all of such 
commodities owned in good faith by retail dealers at the tinre of the 
declaring of such operative period from the operation of this clause.“ 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
order, I think the last part makes it subject to the point of 
order. 

Mr. JONES. It merely limits the definition; it is purely a 
limitation of the definition. In other words, it is an exemption 
from the food definition. The part put in the definition is 
limited by the qualifying clause. In other words, the defini- 
tion having three parts, I simply add a fourth part, which 
covers exuctly the same thing in the amendment, except it 
applies to the products in the hands of the packer at the time 
the law goes into effect, and makes the bill cover that as well 
as what goes from the livestock man to the packer, I do not 
sce how it can be out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I do not see what peculiar hale or charm exists or surrounds 
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the packers that they seem to be favored or have Members 
try to favor them in the application of this law. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This is simply to put it on if the packers 
store it before the period comes on? 

Mr. JONES. Exactly. The amendment I offered a moment 
ago specified that the amount the packers should pay on the 
stocks should be not less than the same amount per pound 
paid on livestock; but due to the point of order made, I re- 
gret to say, by gentlemen I have always regarded as friendly 
to the bill—and yet who saw fit to make the point of order— 
it became necessary to limit the definition in a way which it 
is hoped will accomplish the same purpose, but which may in 
some instances leave a possible loophole. 

I regret having to word my amendment so as to leave this 
possibility, but I still have it so that if the board levies a fee 
upon the first sale of cattle or swine, they must also levy it 
on stocks on hand which the packer has at the time the law 
goes into effect. 

Listen, gentlemen: Under the bill as it now stands there is 
a 40-day period between the notice that is given of the inten- 
tion to levy an equalization fee and the time the law gocs into 
effect. During that time, if the packers desired to do so, they 
may increase their stocks from $150,000,000 to $300,000,000, 
and then make a great deal more money. Do you want to give 
them that privilege? 

I want to say this: The livestock people of this country 
have faced many hardships. They have faced them like true 
men. They will face them again if necessary. I have seen the 
time in the great Southwest when the hot winds swept with 
blistering trail across the prairies, when supplies were short, 
when prices were low, when the horizon looked dark. But 
they never gave up. They are not quitters. They have courage. 
They have not asked for special fayors. They should not be 
discriminated against. 

I do not want to see put through here a species of favoritism 
so palpable that if Members fully understood it they would 
lift up their voices against it. How can any man who lives 
beneath that flag and who is proud of his Americanism—and 
ought to be—vyote against an amendment that simply says 
that when you levy a fee on a small livestock man or on a 
big livestock man and leyy a fee on a little hog dealer and on 
a big hog dealer that the great stocks of the packers shall not 
be exempted? Will you levy a fee against the growers of 
eattle and hogs and at the same time present to the big pack- 
ers, in the same minute, a bouquet in the form of a $50,000,000 
subsidy? You gentlemen talk about subsidy over here. Here 
is one subsidy that nobody will get a rebate on and that will 
never be repaid, because the packers alone will receive this 
subsidy. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And, of course, they are going to pass 
on to the consumer all that stock on hand? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. They can do so. If this bill has any 
effect at all—and if it has not, there is no use of passing it— 
if it has any effect at all, it will be to increase in some measure 
those prices. Will not the stock of the packer be increased 
just at that moment? I would be insulting your intelligence 
were I to suggest an answer. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. : f 

Mr. ARENTZ. Does not the gentleman know that an amend- 
ment will be offered to strike out that whole section, and that 
in good faith the gentleman should wait until such an amend- 
ment is offered? N 

Mr. JONES. I did not know that such an amendment would 
be offered. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Section 18 is to be stricken out. 

Mr. JONES. This is not section 18. This is section 17. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. I understand section 18 is the one to be 
stricken out, 

Mr. ARENTZ. On page 21. That is to be stricken out. 

Mr. JONES. This is not line 11, which refers to butter, but 
my amendment relates to subsection (c). I understand no 
such amendment has been offered. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is not the reason for passing the gen- 
tleman’s amendment this, that if the packers have a quan- 
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tity ot ment on hand they are going to use their influence to 
keep the equalization working upon the farmer and not upon 
their products prematurely? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. As my friend suggests, they could load 
up and have a big supply and say, “ We will not buy livestock 
during the next three months except at such figures as we 
want to offer,’ and in the meantime they could sell their own 
products at their own price, having the supplies on hand. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Considering the price at present, can my 
colleague tell me how much this equalization fee, levied upon 
the meats, without my colleague's amendment being adopted, 
would increase the prices of the stock which the packers now 
have on hand? 

Mr. JONES. According to figures which have been quoted 
by the chairman, it would be about $50,000,000, and if they 
doubled the stock during this 40-day period it would amount 
to much more than that, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And if this amendment was adopted it 
would save the farmers $50,000,000? 

Mr. JONES, I do not know exactly the amount, but I am 
sure it would save a large amount—many millions at least. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I did not understand the gentleman's amend- 
ment, whether or not it would put the equalization fee on all 
the stock on hand, or on the stock on hand as it goes out into 
the channels of trade. 

Mr. JONES. It is on the first sale of beef and pork and 
other meat products in the hands of the packer at the time 
the bill goes into effect, to be collected when they sell it. In 
other words, on their sale to the retailer or the intermediate 
wholesaler, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In the event your amendment 
should be adopted, what would be the result on the stock that 
was left on hand when the operation of the plan would cease? 
Would there be required some sort of adjustment between the 
board and the packers? 

Mr. JONES, This is supposed to be a permanent law; at 
least no definite period is put on it, and that situation would 
have to take care of itself. No doubt sufficient notice will be 
given before operations cease for all these matters to be ad- 
justed by those handling these commodities, 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Has there been any real sound argument 
offered against your amendment? 

Mr. JONES. Not any at all; in fact, there has not been any 
offered against it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Why does not some one who is likely to 
vote against it—and I hope no one will vote against it—get up 
and present an argument against the amendment? 

Mr. JONES. I would like to take a poll of some of these 
friends of the bill and tind out how they stand on my amend- 
ment. I would like to hear from some of them. What does the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. McLaucuiin] think about it? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Does the gentleman desire 
that I answer him in his time or in my own time? 

Mr. JONES. I ask in my time. What do you think about 
this umendment? Are you for it or against it? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I will say that on the face 
of the amendment it has a psychological value. 

Mr. JONES. Well, that is enough. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. But when you come down 
to the point of getting into the working of it, it is absolutely 
ADDS REN and undeterminable, which I shall show in my own 
time. 

Mr. JONES. The amendment is what? It would make the 
packer pay a fee on the stocks on hand at the same rate per 
pound that the cattle owner pays. That is not impracticable; 
that is simply just. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. 
fee would be undeterminable. 

Mr. JONES. Gentlemen, on that proposition I want to say 
that we passed a packers and stockyards law two years ago 
which forced the packers to keep books in a manner dictated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and every day they have to be 
open to inspection by the packers and stockyards administra- 
tion. Every pound of meat and meat products they have on 
hand in all of their warchouses in the United States is listed. 
Their exact stocks are recorded everywhere. Every sale they 
make is a matter of record. All this is open to the Secretary of 
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Agriculture. There is an absolute line on it. It is much easier 
to determine what the amount will be than as to the other por- 
tions of the meat provisions of this bill. There is no answer 
to the logic of this proposition. A fee is to be levied in the hope 
that more stable and better prices for livestock will result. If 
such result is achieved meat values will increase necessarily 
inevitably. Will you levy all the fee on the owner of livestock 
or distribute it ratably on all those who will be benefited? Will 
you play favorites or be fair? Will you be just or unjust? 
What are you going to do about it? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, I only desire to take two or three 
minutes to state a few reasons why, in my judgment, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas is impractical, 
and why the fee would be undeterminable, and to endeavor to 
show that in the end the effect would be practically the same, 
whether the equalization fee was paid on processed meat or 
not. Preliminary to that, the gentleman says that after the 
board has announced that they will—unless an objection of 
half or more of the people dealing in that particular proiluct 
is lodged—at the end of 40 days institute an operating period, 
we will say with reference to cattle or hogs, he fears that dur- 
ing that 40-day period the packers will Jump in, depress the 
price, and buy up all the meat in sight and have it processed 
und out of the way by the time the equalization fee would go 
into effect. Well, now, all he needs to do is to go a little fur- 
ther and see that the farmer, who also knows about the in- 
auguration of this operating period 40 days hence, and knows 
it is for his benefit, for the purpose, if possible, of stimulating 
the price of his hogs or cattle, is not going to rush in with the 
packers and in a few days’ time let the packers relleve him of 
all the stock he hag, so that it will be in the packers’ hands 
wheu the operating period goes into effect. 

Let us see what this equalization fee does. The equalization 
fee is levied upon the stock, upon the cattle or hogs, on foot. 
Now, the gentleman from Texas would provide that if the proc- 
essor or the packer has on hand so many million pounds of 
beef or pork at the time this goes into effect that the equaliza- 
tion fee should be put on that processed stuff that Is in his 
cold-storage plant. In the first place, it would be almost im- 
possible to determine what sort of an equalization fee should 
be placed upon him, because his meat is already processed and 
its value is entirely different from what it was on foot, as you 
can well see. And, furthermore, there is this fact, that in case 
of a rise of stock on foot the price is not immediately reflected 
in the retail trade. 

As you well know, it takes a Iong period of time before a 
rise is, if ever, reilected in the retuil trade. The purpose of this 
equalization fee is to increase the price to the producer. Now, 
then, if, after the packer has processed his cattle or his hogs, 
you gò In and levy un equalization fee on him at that time, 
does it not follow that he must, of necessity, pass that on to 
the consumer at that time, which otherwise would not be done? 
Then, furthermore, if you place an equalization fee on this 
processed stuff when you begin the operating period and you 
require the packer to give you an invoice of his stuff at that 
tine and levy a fee upon him at the opening of the period, 
at the end of that operating period it has got to be recovered 
back to him, and you will have to take into account ull of the 
stock he has on hand at that time or during the time the 
equalization fee was on hand and the operating period was in 
effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my doctor 
has admonished me that I must not have any excitement. I 
am in sympathetic touch with my doctor. I never fully under- 
stood the true and literal meaning of the word “ sympathetic” 
until we began this agitation in behalf of legislation for agri- 
culture. I hear it every day. I hear it from my Yankee ad- 
ministration friends from New England. I hear it from their 
partners in opposition to the Haugen bill, my Tammany friends 
from New York, and occasionally I hear it from my cotton 
friends from the far South, but not as often as I did a week 
ago, but I still hear it. I heard the gentleman from New York 
stand here a little bit ago and say that he was sympathetically 
inclined toward farm legislation. Then I was thinking about 
the character of his sympathy. 

I remember that the gentleman from Oklahoma stood here 
one day and told about the condition of a poor crippled grass- 
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hopper in a pen full of bungry Oklahoma turkeys, and I am 
thinking that sometimes, when my friends from New England 
ire expressing sympathetic interest in this agricultural legis- 
lation, that they haye about the same grade of sympathy for it 
that those hungry turkeys had for Tox McKrown’s crippled 
grasshopper. [Applause.] 

Oh, my friends, I want to appeal particularly to those of 
you in charge of this bill not to vote down this Jones amend- 
ment. I have a right to make this appeal. I speak to you from 
the standpoint of one who is not ashamed to be called a 
“crazy Haugenite,” and I have the right to say to you that you 
dare not, as the friends of this legislation, assume that you 
ought to deal, ever so softly, with the packing interests. 

Oh, I know, my friends, that our distinguished Secretary of 
Agriculture will be greatly offended if you shall put this Jones 
amendment into the bill, and yet I can think of worse things 
we might do than to offend our Secretary of Agriculture. 1 
have watched his maneuverings with reference to efforts in 
behalf of agriculture, and I challenge any man on this floor to 
show me a move that our present Secretary of Agriculiure has 
ever made with reference to agriculture which did not win the 
approval of the greatest grain gambler in the world, Mr. 
Armour, and the hearty approval of everybody connected with 
the Packers’ Trust. 

I am perfectly willing to go along here now and pass this 
Jones amendment, believing it will make more friends for our 
Haugen bill than anything that has yet been proposed, and I 
appeal to you, Mr. Chairman of the committee, and to all 
friends of this legislation, do not vote down this amendment. 
You will be making a serious mistake if you do. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FULMER: Page 20, line 18, strike out 
through line 22 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) In the case of cotton the term ‘sale’ means (1) the first sale 
or other disposition in the United States of cotton for processing in 
any manner for market, for resale, or for delivery by n common car- 
rier, and (2) the first processing in any manner other than ginning or 
compressing.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The gentleman froin Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAUGEN : Page 21, line 4, strike out the 
word “livestock"’ and insert in licu thereof the words “cattle or 
swine.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

51 MENGES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have just 
returned from a little political skirmish we had up here in 
Pennsylvania. [Laughter.] I do not know whether we settled 
it or not. While up there I had occasion to talk to some of 
the farmers of my district. I called them into my office and I 
talked to them about the agricultural legislation that is pro- 
posed to be enacted here by the Congress. I tried to explain 
to them the equalization fee, and I found that when I talked 
equalization fce they knew as little about it as they know about 
paradise, and some of them up there do not know anything 
about that place. [Laughter.] I explained it to them. 1 
think I have a sort of notion about how it ought to act, and I 
explained it in the way I understood it, and I want to say to 
you it did not take very long to make it plain to them. Our 
farmers are not like the farmers of my friend from Lonisiana, 
Doctor Aswetr. He has to dangle about $100,000,000 before 
their eyes before they will appreciate the advantages offered. 
Our farmers will bite at 40 cents a bushel on wheat. [Laughter 
and applause.) 3 

When I told them that the farmer is to pay this equalization 
fee, they wanted to know how, and I told them how he is to 
pay it, and they are perfectly willing to pay 7 or 8 cents a 
bushel to have wheat exported to Europe, if that becomes neces- 
sary, and take 35 cents additional for themselves. They can 
9 Applause. ] It does not take long to understand 
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because I had not the labor to keep them there. 
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There is an agricultural problem right up here in Pennsyl- 
vinia. I am not exaggerating when I say that I live in one 
of the most fertile sections of that State, and I happen to own 
a farm there, that is not paid for—not entirely. [Lauzhter.] 
Adjoining my farm, or just one field across, is a farm that any 
man would be proud to own, with buildings on it that would 
cost more to-day than the farm would bring, and yet it is not 
farmed. It is a farm of 165 acres. Across from my farm is 
another farm, one of the best farms in the York Valley, 195 
acres, with buildings that any man would be proud to live in, 
unoccupied simply because it is impossible to make anything 
out of the agricultural business in that section of the State of 
Pennsylvanian. That is why the farm is not occupied. Not 
only that, but 50 or 75 acres of my own farm are not farmed 
for the simple reason it is impossible to make sufficient money 
out of the crops that we were going to sow there to pay us 
to sow them and reap them, and we are within 5 miles of a 
city of 60,000 inhabitants who are willing to consume the 
products that we produce on our farms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penu- 
Sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MENGES. While up in Pennsylvania I had a call from 
the owner of one of the largest milling establishments in my 
district, who said to me: 


Enact some legislation down there in Congress that will glive us an 
equalized price of farm products, so that we fellows who are in the 
milling business when we buy wheat one week and will be obliged to 
sell it the next week do not find the price reduced to such an extent 
that we are bound to lose money. We know very well that such a thing 
as that Is absolutely unnecessary and uncalled for, 


[Applause.] 

I say to you that the millers are ready to have some legis- 
lation enacted so that they can escape the hands into which 
they have fallen, 

Now, there is another thing I would like to call to your 
attention. Last November we had a report from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the hog population on the farms of 
the United States was lower than it had been since 1920, when 
we had exported about all of our hogs to Europe. Another 
report we got from the Department of Agriculture was that the 
cattle population was only about 92 per cent of normal, I 
thought it was a good time to buy a bunch of cattle and feed 
into them low-priced corn, and I did. I paid $8 a hundred for 
those cattle in the market in my neighboring city of Lancaster. 
I turned them over to my farm and fed them, and I want to 
leave it to the cattlemen here us to the result. We increased 
the weight from 840 to 1,224 pounds, or nearly 400 additional 
weight on every steer. I leave it to the cattlemen if that is not 
a fair increase. We started in the Ist of December to feed 
them, and fed them until the beginning of Muy, so that they 
gained nearly 3 pounds a day. 

Well, I had to sell the cattle; they had to get off the farm 
It was neces- 
sary to put the crops in and I had to scil the cattle, and what 
do you think I got? I got exactly what I paid—$s8 a hundred. 
They cost me $124.40 a head just for the grain and hay and 
feed, with nothing for the labor, and I sold them for $96.46 a 
head. Now, do not you think it is time I had a redeemer? 
(Laughter and applause.] 

I want every farmer in this Nation to bave a chance to look 
up in the future and say, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
{Applause.] i 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
favors the Haugen bill? 

Mr. MENGES. Yes; I do, although I would like to have 
some amendments made to it. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, it is indeed gratifying to 
know that the Members of the House ure at last allowed to give 
consideration to agricultural relief, but too bad that the great 
Agricultural Committee could not agree on some kind of a con- 
structive program instead of reporting out three bills and as 
much as saying, “ Here they are; take your choice.” And it is 
also too bad that the present administration could not have 
shown more interest in this kind of legislation instead of wait- 
ing until almost the last minute and then presenting what 
might be termed a money-loaning bill, which, in my opinion, was 
done for the sole purpose of defeating real farm- relief legisla- 
tion that by all means should have been passed during this 
session of Congress, 
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Of the three pending agricultural bills I expect to support 
the one known as the Haugen bill, the bill that is earnestly 
fayored not only by the farm organizations of my State but 
practically all of the farm organizations of the country. This 
bill seeks not only to establish a Federal farm board to aid in 
orderly marketing but it will control and dispose of the surplus 
agricultural commodities, the thing that is absolutely neces- 
sary if stable prices are to be maintained on agricultural 
products. 

Not only are the farm organizations of the country for the 
Haugen bill but the American Federation of Labor, the repre- 
sentatives of the working class of people, are for it, for they 
realize that the farmers are entitled to a fair return for their 
labor, just as members of their unions and representatives of 
business interests are entitled to a fair return for the work 
they do. 

The statement has been made here on the floor that this kind 
of legislation is economically unsound. With this I can not 
agree, If England by this kind of legislation can make her war 
debt out of rubber and Brazil can profit by this kind of legisla- 
tion out of coffee, why can not we take care of the present de- 
pressed farm conditions in the same way? [Applause.] In 
fact, it has already been demonstrated in this country that 
when the Government steps in prices can be stabilized and farm 
products can be sold at a profit instead of a loss, 

The Government has already done it. In 1920 Congress gave 
the War Finance Corporation $300,000,000 to stabilize the price 
of all agricultural commodities, and if you will remember cot- 
ton had dropped from 34 to 9 cents. The War Finance Cor- 
poration sent men into the South to instruct the cooperatives 
tu have the growers bring in their cotton, and put it in a ware- 
house, get a warehouse receipt, and the money for the value 
of their cotton. This was published in the newspapers, and 
cotton began to advance at once, and in 90 days the price of 
cotton had doubled, and as has been stated on this floor by 
Representative Branp of Ohio, a member of the War Finance 
Committee, all the Government put up was $41,000,000. 

zefore the Brazilian Government passed a law to stabilize 
the price on coffee they were getting 344 cents a pound, to-day 
they are getting 17 cents a pound. 

What has been done and is being done in other countries 
can be done in our own country. The farmers of our country 
can be helped if those in charge of making our laws want to 
help them, and the question that confronts each and every one 
of us is, are you going to pass constructive farm legislation that 
will be helpful to the farmers of our country, who represent 
from 33 to 40 per cent of the entire population, or are you 
going to continue to follow the dictatious of those who believe 
that everything should be done to help the big interests of the 
country, and absolutely nothing for the farmers except to make 
conditions harder for him through high tariff, high transporta- 
tion, and high everything else except what the farmer himself 
has to sell? 

The farmers of Indiana are in favor of the Haugen bill and 
against the Tincher and Aswell bills. I am receiving hundreds 
of telegrams and letters from not only the voters in the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent, but from all parts of 
Indiana, and I have just opened a telegram, which reads as 
follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Hon. Harry C. CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Tincher and Aswell bills, separately or combined, will not do farmers 
any good. We can organize cooperatives now, and our cooperatives 
can borrow all the money they need on favorable terms, and that is all 
either bill provides. We trust that you will continue to aid us in 
support of the Haugen bill, which is the only measure now before Con- 
gress that promises farmers any substantial relief. 

INDIANA WHEAT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


This is only one of hundreds I have received requesting me 
to support the Haugen bill and to yote against the Tincher and 
Aswell bills, 

It is too bad, for the sake of those interested in agriculture, 
that our present Secretary of Agriculture does not take the 
stand on this question that was taken by the former Secretary 
of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, a man that was a friend of 
the farmer and one of the best Secretaries of Agriculture we have 
ever had. I refer you to his statement in the Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture, 1923, on pages 149 and 150, which 
reads as follows: 

One of the largest elements in the production cost of manufactured 
products, as well as in transportation cost, is the wages of labor. 
Wages have remained high since the war. The immigration and 
Adamson laws, together with the policies of organized labor, have been 
potent factors in maintaining wage scales. On the other hand, the 
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domestic market for the products of the manufacturing Industries makes 
It possible for them to continue production at a profit even with high 
wages for industrial labor. Under these conditions organized industry 
can maintain high prices in the domestic market and dump surpluses 
in foreign markets at low prices. 

The question may be raised whether protection to labor and industry 
shall be withdrawn in order that the inflow of foreign labor and manu- 
factured products may reduce the prices of the products which farmers 
buy to the level of farm products or whether some better remedy should 
be sought. The better and more practical alternatives may be to try 
to improve prices of farm products, of which we have an exportable 
surplus and which are therefore unduly depressed. Abundance of work 
at good wages gives assurance of good demand for farm products, but 
justice requires that the farmer be helped, so far as possible and 
proper, to secure relatively good wages for his labor, Indeed, industry 
and labor can not hope long to enjoy a disproportionately high price 
level for their products, for the simple reason that farmers constitute 
about 30 per cent of the purchasers of such products, and if the 
farmer's ability to buy is materially lessened for any length of time, 
both industry and labor suffer through lessened demand, and prices will 
be forced lower, 

Cooperation among farmers has been suggested as a means of attain- 
ing the end sought. While cooperation is to be encouraged as one of 
the best means of improving marketing methods and reducing marketing 
costs, as well as of improving the quality of farm products, it does not 
appear possible, and certainly not within a short period of time, to 
organize the producers of the great staples of American agriculture 
so effectively as to give them that control over supply which is neces- 
sary substantially to influence price. 

The sale or gift of a substantial part of our surplus wheat to coun- 
tries which are not able to buy, and which would, therefore, take out 
of the ordinary channels of trade and competition the wheat sold 
or given, would unquestionably have a helpful effect upon domestic 
prices of wheat, provided larger tariff protection were given. Before 
such sale or gift could be consummated, however, more than two- 
thirds of this year’s wheat crop will have passed out of the hands of 
the farmers. 

Inasmuch as the first step looking toward increasing the domestic 
price requires the disposition of the surplus over and above domestic 
needs, and inasmuch as the facts presented in the foregoing pages 
indicate that the world production of wheat will probably be over- 
large for another year or so, the suggestion that the Government set 
up an export corporation to ald in the disposition of this surplus is 
worthy of the most careful consideration. Such a corporation neceg- 
sarily would need rather broad power. It would not be necessary that 
it should undertake to handle the entire crop, and it could probably 
carry on its activities in cooperation with existing private agencies. 
If it should be found necessary to arrange for the sale of the surplus 
exported at a price much lower than the domestic price, the loss 80 
incurred would probably be distributed over the entire crop. 


I feel this statement is true, and I also firmly believe that 
if he were Secretary of Agriculture to-day he would be back 
of the Haugen bill instead of advocating that we pass a money 
loaning bill, to loan the farmers of our country more money 
so they can get deeper in debt. 

What our farmers must have, gentlemen, is a price for their 
products, so they can get out of debt, not a chance to get 
deeper in debt, as is offered them by the Tincher bill. 

Why should the farmers of our country be told that all the 
Government can do for them is to loan them a little money 
and that it will be necessary for them to work out their own 
salvation, when the other great industries are cared for by 
Federal legislation? The large manufacturers, railroads, 
banking interests, and labor are all cared for by special legis- 
lation, and it is time that our farmers are entitled to consid- 
eration. All he is asking is fair and equal treatment, and, 
gentlemen, either the prices on what he has to sell must be 
advanced or the tariff wall must be lowered, and transporta- 
tion charges reduced, as the span is too great, and as long 
as this condition is allowed to continue our farmers will 
continue to go bankrupt and the great agricultural sections 
of the country will continue to cry out for relief. 

The natural wealth of our country advanced from $186,000,- 
000,000 in 1912 to $320,000,000,000 in 1920. Then came the 
period of deflation, and the farm-land values decreased approxi- 
mately 27 per cent, or over $25,000,000,000, and in addition to 
that our farmers are approximately $12,000,000,000 in debt, 
while those fayored with special legislation, such as a high 
tariff, increased freight and passenger rates, and other special 
legislation, have reported more than $10,000,000,000 for income 
taxes during the last three years, and their values have in- 
creased from $25,000,000,000 to over $50,000,000,000. With 
these facts facing you, how can you stand back and say all the 
Government can afford to do is to loan the farmer a little 
money and it will be necessary for him to work out his own 
salvation, With special legislation passed for industry and 
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labor it can not be done. Our farmers must have legislation, 
or it will be impossible for them to overcome the handicap and 
close the span that now exists, and without we pass the Hau- 
gen bill, in my opinion, the hard struggle of the farmer will 
continue, while the special interests will continue to reap a 
harvest by reason of special legislation. 

Both parties in their national piatforms promised legislation 
that would be helpful to our farmers. The Republican Party is 
in full control of both branches of Congress, as well as in con- 
trol of the executive department, and is the party that is held 
responsible. 

As soon as they took charge of the Government, instead of 
looking after the interest of the farmers, the big interests of 
the country began to dominate the policy of the party, and they 
forced the enactment of high-tariff legislation in thelr own in- 
terest, they demandcd increased freight and passenger rates, 
and other special legislation which has reduced the purchasing 
power of the farmer’s dollar from $1.12 in 1919 to 60.3 cents in 
1925. Now, I feel that even though years have passed since 
this promise was made, it is time that the promise be fulfilled 
and our farmers be given at least a fair chance to bring the 
purchasiig power of their dollar up to something like the pur- 
chasing power of the dollars of those who haye been receiving 
the benefits of special legislation for the last six years. 

In all countries outside of the United Statés, Canuda, and 
Australia farming is a peasant occupation, and it Is only in 
these three countries that farmers enjoy the status of in- 
dependence with full privileges of citizenship, and are on 
a par with those engaged in other callings, but while our 
farmers are free and independent in the United States, they 
are in immediate competition with farm products in all parts 
of the world where the peasant farmers have much lower 
standards of living, and while many of us are not in favor 
of the high protective tariff law that we have on the statute 
books at the present time and feel that the country as a 
whole would be much better off if this “aw were repealed 
and a fair tariff law enacted we realize that this is impossible 
under the present administration, and as some one has said, 
“We are compelled to work with the tools we have to work 
with,” so with a protective-tariff system developed and in- 
dustry benefiting by it at the expense of our farmers who are 
compelled to buy at a cost determined by the American pro- 
tective system and American standards of living, and to haye 
the price of their commodities determined almost alto- 
gether by the world markets and in competition with the 
products of those whose product costs and living standards are 
lower, the only thing left for us to do is to pass legislation 
that will help the farmer get his share under the present 
protective system. 

The cost of production to our farmers is fairly constant 
from year to year, but the selling price varies as much as 
100 per cent from one year to the next, and with these con- 
ditions facing any kind of business it would be impossible 
to continue on a stable or profitable basis without there was 
some way to stabilize the price so that it would not be 
N to sell at a loss in years when the world price 
is low. 

Statistics show that while production and demand are badly 
out of balance from year to year they also show that when 
we consider the supply and demand over a period of years 
they strike a balance, and for farm-relief legislation to be 
effective it is necessary to deal with the temporary surpluses 
in years when there is an oveproduction, and in addition to 
this it must give some measure of protection to our American 
farmers who produce commodities whose prices are established 
in world markets in competition with the products of those 
who are able to produce them at a much less cost just the 
same as it is necessury to protect our American labor against 
cheap foreign labor. It mnst also create a way by which the 
producers can control the unneeded part of their annual crops 
so they can hold them off the markets until there is a demand 
for them at a price that will make it profitable to the pro- 
ducer, 

In order that this may be done it is necessary that a fund 
be created, and under the Haugen bill this is to be done on 
everything except cotton, and on cotton after two years, by an 
equalization fee which will be used to purchase and remove 
from the market the surplus until it is needed and can be sold 
at a fair price. 

I do not feel that this legislation contemplates any- new 
principle, as the same principle is now used in our Federal 
reserye banks, and by it for the last three or four years we 
have had comparatively stable money in this country, due to 
the fact that the money and credit supply of the Nation can 
be quickly adjusted and the purchasing power of money 
stabilized. 
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The Haugen bill does not propose that the Government shall 
stabilize agriculture, as some have tried to lead you to believe, 
but it makes it possible for the Government to provide the 
mechanism through which the farmers themselyes can do it by 
collecting an equalization fee which will enable them to take 
care of the surplus. 

Under this biil there is no compulsion, as it can only be 
applied to crops of which there is a surplus, and then only at 
the request of the producers. Some producers will no doubt 
request it at once, while others may not apply for it for years, 
and maybe never, depending entirely on the surplus and the 
prices they are nble to get for their crops. 

When this bill becomes a law there will be no more reason 
for our farmers haying to sell a large production for less money 
than they were able to get for a small production in previous 
years, but will make it possible for our American farmers to be 
rewarded according to their production. 

There has been much discussion of the way the national 
board is to be selected. This to me seems absolutely fair, as it 
is to be controlled by tlie farmers themselves, with one selected 
from each of the 12 land-bank districts, and will serve agri- 
culture in much the same way that the Federal Reserve Board 
serves banking and commerce, but will not itself engage in any 
commercial activity but will operate through the farmers’ co- 
operative organizations. Provisions have been made so that 
they can deal with commercial agencies until adequate coopera- 
tives may be organized, but after two years the board is lim- 
ited to operating through the producers’ own organizations. 

We all realize that those who are trying to defeat this legis- 
lation are saying maby things about it the same as was said on 
this floor by those who have opposed other new legislation 
such as the Federal reserve act, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission act, the Federal Trade Commission law, and all other 
kinds of legislation that have made a substantial change in the 
way of handling affairs affected by the different kinds of legis- 
lation, and regardless of all this talk I personally believe that 
we have as much reason for believing that it is workable as we 
had for believing any other important legislation where ex- 
treme changes were made would be workable. I find no prin- 
ciple involved in this bill that has not in some other form been 
put into application elsewhere, and it is impossible to know in 
advance just how any law will work or how those to be 
affected will take to it; the only thing we can do is to forecast 
the outcome the same as we do with any other law dealing with 
problems when extreme changes are to be made. 

The charge has been made that this legislation is demanded 
by radicals, and that those who advocate it are demagogues. 
Gentlemen, why statements of this kind should be made I can 
not understand, as the men who are adyocating this movement 
are not Only among the leading representatives of agriculture, 
but some of them are recognized among the leaders of our 
country, and when almost every important national farm or- 
ganization which looks into the large economic problems of 
agriculture are supporting it, unfair charges like these should 
not be made, A 

It has long been the policy of Congress to consult with repre- 
sentatives of any industry when legislation affecting that in- 
dustry is under consideration, and there is no reason why the 
leaders of agriculture should not be accorded the same re- 
spectful consideration, and there is no reason why they should 
be called radicals and demagogues just because they are trying 
to get Congress to pass legislation that will put agriculture on 
an even basis with those that have already been given consider- 
ation by having legislation passed that has been and is now 
helpful to them. 

Gentlemen, we should all bear in mind that our farm homes 
are the fortification of our social and political stability. The 
prosperity of our farms and our industries should be mutual, 
for neither can prosper long at the expense of the other, and 
until a way is found to bring the price of farm products up 
to a level of other commodities or the price of other commodi- 
ties down to the price of farm products, there can be no sound 
prosperity, and as long as our farmers are compelled to sell 
their products at less than it costs to produce them, us many 
of them are compelled to do at the present time, this can not 
be done. In fact, as long as these conditions are allowed to 
continue we are bound to have a double standard of living, 
one for our farmers and another for the industrialist which 
should not be, and legislation should be enacted at once to 
correct this handicap so that agriculture will be on a par 
with industries, and in my opinion the time has come when 
those of you who represent industrial sections will either help 
to relieve the present depressed conditions in our agricultural 
sections or our farmers will see that men are sent to Congress 
who will work to have our present high tariff lowered, and our 
present freight and passenger rates reduced, and those of you 
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who represent agricultural districts will do well to think twice 
before you vote against the Haugen bill, for our farmers are, 
us you all know, demanding relief, they are entitled to relief, 
and if you do not help to give it to them they may decide to 
vote for some one who will see that their interests are looked 
after here in Congress, [Applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, if I have Leen asked once since 
this legislation has been up here I have been asked fifty times 
Why some member of the committee did not take a transac- 
tion and carry it through as it would be carried through under 
the Haugen bill if put into effect? I have not done that for 
this reason. It is not yet possible to know just what the bill 
will be, but of the 21 members of the committee I think at least 
us soon as the bill has been read some one will be able to do 
it, aud will try to tell you the effect of the legislation on a 
commodity so that the Members and farmers can under- 
stand just what it will do. There haye been changes made 
in the bill since it was reported from the committee, and if 
the man had made his speech with any pride as to whether 
his speech was accurate or not and put it in the RECORD 
earrying forward such a transaction, he would now have to 
revise his figures in that speech. 

I am going to use only a minute or two now, but I promise 
that as soon as we finish reading this bill I shall take some 
time to trace some of the transactions through, step by step, 
and see where it leaves us, and I shall be open then for 
criticism if I am wrong. My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MencES] says he explained to the farmers of Pennsylvania 
the equalization fee; but while he was doing that we have 
changed the features of the bill, step by step, so that his 
farmers would not know it. Some say we will pass this bill 
because it is protection, but if we repeal the protection, then 
what? 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER, Yes, 

Mr. MENGES. The gentleman said I was in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; I said that while you were explaining 
it up there we were changing it here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MENGES. You changed it? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I, myself, did not. 

Mr. MENGES. All right, then. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TINCHER. I will debate and argue facts and argue 
questions; I will answer men when they attack me personally 
if I have nothing else to do; but I have never been called upon 
on the floor of this House in my eight years to attack any- 
body personally or ridicule anyone except in answer. Some 
day I may take some time off and perhaps indulge in a little 
ridicule. It does not make much difference what these farm 
organizations are for. The responsibility is finally up to us. 
It does not make much difference if a State convention de- 
mands legislation or not. Finally it is up to us. We ought not 
to legislate by minorities. The report went back that the 
Kansas Farm Bureau was undividedly in favor of this farm- 
ers’ bill. 

A friend of mine, by the name of Ralph Snyder, denounced 
me. 

I got a telegram this afternoon, and I want to read it to you. 

I read: 

OLATHE, KANS., May 20, 1926. 
Congressman TINCHER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

The Johnson County Farm Bureau is unqualifiedly opposed to the 
Haugen bill or any other price fixing bill. The farmers of Kansas are 
not ready to go back to populism in spite of the efforts of those whose 
legislative activities have never secured anything but trouble for the 
Kansas farm bureaus. The farm bureau is not a political organiza- 
tion, Is strictly educational, and representations made by Snyder are 
wholly inspired by him and do not represent the sentiment of 10 per 
cent of the Kansas farmers, 

JOHNSON Country Farm BUREAU, 
By W. D. LORIMER, President. 


I got that this afternoon, and I say to you that I never so- 
licited a telegram. But I knew that when Ralph Snyder got 
out 112 letters there was some fight on, but I did not pay any 
attention to it. I think that the Kansas Farm Bureau, when 
we get through, will not be for this bill. When the bill is 
“nished I want to take a little time and take up some com- 
modities and trace it through and tell you what I think as to 
how the bill will affect that commodity. We ought not to pay 
too much attention to telegrams, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows; 
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REVOLVING FUND AND APPROPRIATION 

Sec, 17. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$375,000,000, which shall be administered by the board and used as a 
revolving fund, In accordance with the provisions of this act. ‘The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall deposit in the revolving fund such 
amounts, within the appropriations therefor, as the board from time 
to time deems necessary, 

(b) For expenses in the administration of the functions vested in 
the board by this act, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the ‘lreasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $300,000, to be available to the board for such expenses (In- 
cluding salaries and expenses of the members and the per diem com- 
pensation and expenses of members of the council) incurred prior to 
July 1, 1927, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Havern: Page 22, line 21, strike out 
“ $375,000,000"" and insert In licu thereof “ $175,000,000." 


The CHAIRMAN. The question 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. NEwWTrox of Minnesota: Page 22, line 19, 
strike out paragraph (a) of section 17. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, this is the sec- 
tion authorizing the appropriation of $375,000,000 out of the 
Public Treasury as a subsidy for a period of two years. I 
believe the amount has since been, or will be, amended so as 
to read $175,000,000, and that the subsidy has been denied all 
the basic commodities like wheat, corn, cattle, and swine, and 
so forth, with the exception of cotton. I use the term “ sub- 
sidy.” This has been denied. But up to a few minutes ago 
everyone admitted that it was a subsidy and nothing but a 
subsidy. There is at present a dispute among the members of 
the committee itself as to whether or not it is a subsidy. 
Some say it is while others now claim it is not. I say it is a 
subsidy. Let me illustrate. Take cotton. The board will use 
this $75,600,000 by assisting “producers of cotton in control- 
ling the quantity in excess of the requirements for orderly 
marketing,” by entering into agreements with cooperatives, 
farm organizations, or their creatures or agents. ‘These in 
turn are to “purchase, store, or sell” a sufficient quantity of 
the cotton so as to stabilize the price at a fair and reasonable 
figure. Cotton is a world product. Of the amount produced 
here we use 35 to 40 per cent and export 60 to 65 per cent. 
Therefore when the market is off—that is, where supply so 
exceeds demand as to create a material excess—the board must 
use this fund by making agreements, and so forth, so that this 
surplus will be bought, stored, and later sold either at home 
or abroad. It takes money to buy and to sell, and there is a 
substantial expense during the period of storage. In selling 
it is anticipated that it will be sold at a loss, for provision is 
made for replenishing this “equalization fund” by collecting, 
after two years, a fee of not to exceed $2 per bale from cach 
cotton farmer. Out of this “equalization fund” is to be paid 
the “losses, costs, and charges in respect of the operation in 
the commodity.” It seems very clear therefore that this is a 
subsidy. It contemplates something different than the “lonn- 
ing” of money. Note that this term is not used. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a wide difference of opinion here as 
to the wisdom of providing a subsidy. There is even a greater 
difference of opinion as to the wisdom of granting it to one 
and denying it to all others. My amendment does away with 
a subsidy altogether. Those who are against-a subsidy or to 
a discriminating one will yote for my amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa rose. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Now I yield to my friend from 
Iowa, who was on his feet a moment ago. E 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. As a matter of fact, you are 
assuming that these transactions in cotton are. going to be at 
a loss. The purpose is to buy cotton when it is low and assist 
in advancing the price. If this board uses its best Judgment, 
as Secretary Jardine says in his statement before the com- 
mittee, there should be no loss on cotton in a transaction of this 
kind. [Applause.] 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, But the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Tincrer] fully explained to the House the other day 
that Secretary Jardine did not say that. If you do not antici- 
pate a loss, why are you levying an equalization fee to re- 
plenish the $75,000,000 fund after it has been exhausted? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Secretary Jardine—and I can 
put his statement in the Recorp—did say the very thing I have 
stated to this House. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Well, I will say that there is 
a great difference of opinion between the gentleman from Kan- 
sas and the gentleman from Iowa as to what Secretary Jardine 
said, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I have the original transcript of 
his testimony here, and I am quoting from it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And that is another reason 
why we as a House ought not to take any chance on this by 
voting for anything like a subsidy. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes, 

Mr. ASWELL. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
Towa to the fact that when Secretary Jardine made that state- 
ment he was opposing the Haugen bill and made it with refer- 
ence to the Tincher bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Nrewron) there were—ayes 68, noes 98. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


REGULATION OF IMPORTS 


Scc. 18. Whenever, during the operations of the board in respect of 
any basic agricultural commodity, the President of the United States 
finds that the importation into the United States of any such com- 
modity, or any derivative thereof or competitive substitute therefor, 1s 
increasing matcrially or is likely to Increase materially the losses pay- 
alle out of any equalization fund In respect of such commodity, he 
shall by proclamation declare such fact. On and after the day follow- 
ing such proclamation and unti! otherwise ordered by the President or 
Congress, it shall be unlawful to import into the United States any such 
commodity, derivative, or substitute, except under such regulations and 
subject to such limitations and exceptions as the President may 
prescribe, 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FULMER: Page 23, beginning with line 11, 
strike out through line 25, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SEPARADILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 19. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person, circumstance, commodity, or 
Class of transactions in respect of any commodity is held invalid, the 
valldity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such pro- 
vision to other persons, circumstances, commodities, and transactions 
shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the sec- 
tion, and T ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes in 
order to explain how this bill now would affect one commodity. 
I have a chart which covers the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Now, members of the committee, you may 
think it is not a little irksome to be charged, and honestly 
charged, by your own colleagues on the floor of the House with 
being unfriendly to every constituent you have in your district. 
It is a little hard sometimes to know what is good for the 
farmers. They can not wire in and tell what their position is 
with reference to what we are doing here, and we did not know 
ourselves until a few minutes ago just what the bill would pro- 
vide. I had the printed list of the amendments that Mr. 
HabaEx prepared, and based on that I had this chart made, 
and am prepared to explain to you one commodity under the bill 
as it would be now. 

I supported an equalization-fee proposition once. It had in 
it two propositions. One was that the price fixed by the board 
would be the fair ratio price of that commodity to other com- 
modities; and, second, the equalization fee attached to the 
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whole commodity. I had a hard enough time supporting that, 
but when you abandon those things and have an equalization 
fee you are going to get into deep water, indeed. You have just 
struck out the embargo, and I did not raise my volce against 
it, because that is a danger in time of pence. 

My friend from New York [Mr. JAconsrzrxj] prepared and 
delivered a good speech here, and we all appreciated getting it. 
In that speech he said you had better get away from all tariff 
standards. Some people thought he was talking politics, but he 
was not; he was talking economics. 

Now, let us sce what we baye. We have a bill under which 
it is the duty of the board to procure for the American farmer 
what? The world price for his wheat plus the tariff of 42 cents. 
That 18 the bill now, and it will levy an equalization fee on his 
product to do that. That is the bill now. You can not levy 
an equalization fee on the foreigners’ product, and you have 
just struck out of the bill that un-American thing, the embargo. 

I want every Member of the House to haye the night to study 
it over, and I want any enthusiastic supporter of this bill to say 
whether he is willing to have the farmers of this country believe 
that some of us are betraying them. I want any such enthu- 
siastic supporter to answer the figures I now put in. 

Kansas next year will produce 150,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
My district will produce 100,000,000 bushels of that wheat. 
Do you think I am here trying to commit suicide? Some of you 
fellows haye talked to me as though I was owned by some octo- 
pus outside. I have heard every word of the testimony that has 
been given before the Agricultural Committee; I have studied 
the question, und I think I am the best friend the American 
farmer has had, because I haye worked more hours for the last 
two months on this proposition than some of you have. 

The first thing I want you to notice is the crop I am going to 
talk about. It is a normal crop, the normal wheat crop of the 
world. I want to say that the 90 cents and the $1.82 which 
you see on this chart do not mean anything, excepting that 
those figures happen to be the figures the Tariff Commission 
used when they made up the figures. 

The Canadian cost of producing a bushel of wheat, according 
to the Tariff Corimission's report, was 42 cents a bushel less 
than the American farmer’s cost of producing a bushel of wheat. 
That was the lowest difference. Some of the members of the 
commission went as high as 54 cents, but President Coolidge, 
acting upon the lowest difference they had, made the tariff 42 
cents. Why? Because the difference in the cost of producing 
wheat was 42 cents. That is what tariffs are based on when 
they are based on anything just and for just protection. At 
the time the commission raised the rates those were the esti- 
mated costs, and for that reason I haye used those figures. 
Now, the world price that year, we will say, is $1. That is 
a very good world price for wheat, $1. The American domestic 
price, then, has got to be what? One dollar and forty-two 
cents—the world price plus the tariff. 

I-have not mentioned transportation in here, because trans- 
portation will work on one side the same as it will work on the 
other, and I did not have much time after I found out what 
this bill was Hable to be to have charts made. 

The American domestic price of wheat is $1.42. Sale of 
wheat to the American mills, then, would be at 81.42. The 
Canadian farmer's profit after he pays the tariff is what? 
Ten cents net. The American farmer's profit, 10 cents less the 
equalization fee. 

By your act in striking out the embargo clause and using 
the tariff as a mensure you propose to vote a tax or a tariff 
against the American farmer and in favor of the foreigner. 
These figures will not lie. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield for a question, be- 
cause I am seeking information? 

Mr. TINCHER. I understand that; yes. 

Mr, MURPHY. The statement just made by the gentleman 
is based on the assumption that all the wheat produced in 
America is going to be dumped on the market at the world- 
market price. 

Mr. TINCHER. No. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is it not a fact that it is only the surplus 
that is to be sold in that way? 

Mr. TINCHER. If the gentleman wants to understand this 
chart, I would suggest that he come around here where he can 
see it. 

Mr. MURPHY. 
intelligence I have. 

Mr. TINCHER. I know that. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
for information? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. That statement also assumes, of course, 
there will be no further increase in the tariff. 


I am following the gentleman with all the 
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Mr. TINCHER. I am taking it on the conditions to-day, 
because up until an hour ago I did not know but what there 
would be an embargo; and if so, this chart would not have 
been of value. We can not tell, of course, what the law will be. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I would like to ask the gentleman an- 
other question in order to clarify the chart. If this bill actually 
went into operation and that situation existed, would not the 
Tariff Board be called upon to increase the tariff in view of 
that situation? 

Mr. TINCHER. If it took as long as it did before, it would 
require about two years. 

Mr. JACOBSTUIN. But is it not proper to assume that there 
would be an increase in the tariff? 

Mr. TINCHER. Would they be justified in increasing the 
tariff unless there was a difference of more than 42 cents? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Not from my point of view, but 

Mr. TINCHER. We would absolutely have to change our 
tariff policy in order to increase the tariff beyond the differ- 
ence in the cost of production, and for that reason there is no 
occasion for presuming they would raise the tariff. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the President should exercise his 
power under the flexible provision of the tariff act, he could 
only increase it 3 cents more. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman meant we could increase it 
by passing a new law. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. We could increase it by an act of Con- 
gress, of course. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. No; I meant by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. TINCHER. We have already had action by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. We could increase it again. 

Mr. TINCHER. No; the original tariff was 30 cents and the 
President only has the power to raise it 15 cents more, and he 
has already raised it 12 cents. Therefore, he could only raise it 
3 cents more. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The additional cost of transportation 
from Winnipeg to Minneapolis would wipe out that difference. 

Mr. TINCHER. It would not be more from Winnipeg to 
Minneapolis than from Medicine Lodge to Minneapolis. I am 
giving the Haugenites the benefit of all doubt, and when you 
study it and dig into it, you will find that this is the greatest 
economic monstrosity that was ever proposed, and instead of 
helping the farmer it will ruin him. Put it on the statute books 
for four years and you will ruin the American farmer. That is 
the reason I am against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. I hope gentlemen will not ask me to yield 
for a few moments. 

Now, here is something there can be some contention about: 
„ Equallzatlon fee necessary to take 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat off the market at the world price.” I put that down at 
23 cents a bushel. I know there will be some contention about 
that. I will tell you what it would be on the basis of an 800,- 
000,000 bushel crop in this country to take 200,000,000 bushels 
off the market at $1.42. Two hundred million bushels at $1 
would make the wheat average $1.31, and that would only indi- 
cate an equalization fee of 10% cents, but the testimony was 
that we must then have 7 cents expense account, which would 
make 17144 cents. Then there is the seed wheat and all the 
wheat that is fed to stock, and, of course, the 200,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat does not count. The gentleman from New Jersey 
IMr. Forr] figured it at 23 cents and I figured it at nearly 24 
cents. The gentleman from New Jersey has had those figures 
in the Rxconb for nearly two weeks and nobody has challenged 
them, and for that reason I am using his figures. The 23 cents 
we pay in order to get $1.42, which leaves the American farm- 
er's net loss on every bushel of that wheat 13 cents. The 
Canadian farmer has a profit of 10 cents, and the Canadian 
farmer has an advantage over the American farmer of 23 cents 
a bushel. 

At any rate, whatever equalization fee it is, the foreign wheat 
producer will have just that advantage over the American 
farmer, 

Some have said they wanted to vote for this bill because it is 
a Republican protection bill. 

Mr. MURPHY. And so it fs, 

Mr. TINCHER. It is not a Republican protection bill the 
way it is worded now, Its name should be changed. It 
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should be called a bill in the interest of the foreign producer 
of agricultural products. 

I am now talking figures. We have got the thing here with 
all her dresses off. She stands here now so we can see her, 
and I am telling you the figures that will apply. [Laughter.] 
She has had many experiences. She has trotted around here, 
and I wish I had the time—no; I do not wish that because I 
do not want to bore you. 

* Hojvever, the same kind of chart can be made, and the same 
facts will apply to cattle, to corn, to hogs, and to butter. 

Mr. ALMON. How about cotton? 

Mr. TINCHER.~ There is no tariff on cotton, and all you 
can do for cotton is to furnish credit or make a gift, and I 
have incorporated in my bill a provision fer the orderly mar- 
keting of cotton. There not being a tariff on it they do not 
propose to hike up the price. There is another thing about 
cotton that is entirely different. We raise an exportable sur- 
plus on purpose. 

I am simply telling you what you do to the producers of 
these yarious commodities. They are entitled to our sober 
judgment and should not have simply our guesses. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. According to the gentleman's argument 
it would be better if nothing had been said in the bill about 
the tariff. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman was right, as long as it 
was not there it was defensible. The corporation could have 
done something for the farmer, and they fixed a yardstick if 
they were going to keep the tariff in. 

Mr, JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman’s argument is against 
the equalization fee except as used with the tariff. 

Mr. TINCHER. My argument is against the equalization 
fee, but if you have an equalization fee, it should be based on 
a fair ratio in the prices of that commodity to other necessary 
commodities. No one can defend a tax on production—nobody 
except those who do not think and say, “I am for the farmer, 
and everybody else is against the farmer.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 5 

Mr. KINCHELOE. In my opinion the people who pay the 
equalization fee on cattle and hogs are going to be worse off 
than the raisers of wheat. 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; it will figure out worse. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOCH. The equalization fee is 23 cents, and the 
farmer would get $1.42 for his wheat less 23 cents. That 
would be $1.19. That would be 19 cents more than he would 
get without the bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. I did not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. HOCH. According to the gentleman’s figures, if I 
understand them, the farmer sells his wheat for $1.42 and 
pays 23 cents equalization fee, which will leave him $1.19. 

Mr. TINCHER. The American farmer has 42 cents tariff 
on wheat and he will get about 23 cents above the world 
price—if he has the benefit of the protection he has had for 
five years. 

Mr. HOCH. I only wanted to know what the gentleman's 
contention is about the price. 

Mr. TINCHER. If this is the world price as we take it 
for five years, as it has been under the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill, he would get $1.23 for his wheat, because he has had 
the benefit of 23 cents protection from the tariff. If my fig- 
ures are wrong, I will correct them. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BEGG. According to the figures I placed in the RECORD 
for the past five years, there has been an average price of 17 
cent 

Mr. TINCHER. The right figures are 23 cents. 

Mr. BEGG. I am not arguing that whether it is 17 cents 
or 23 cents. If the gentleman is correct, the price of any com- 
modity in the States, must be less than the price in Canada. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is the gentleman arguing that the chart is 
not correct? 

Mr. BEGG. No. I say it is correct, and the gentleman has 
proved his case beyond a doubt. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TINCHER. I will. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The American farmer would 
get 23 cents less under this bill than the Canadian farmer— 
that is, he would have to lose 13 cents a bushel—but that loss 
would not take place unless the operating period was declared. 
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Mr. TINCHER. What is the use to talk about that? I have 
heard it said in favor of this thing that probably it will never 
take effect. Men seem to be willing to vote for it if they can 
get some assurance that it will never take effect. Let us not 
pass a bill that will not go into effect and will never help the 
farmer. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman does not think 
that any sane member of the organization would be in favor 
of declaring an operating period on any commodity that would 
injure the farmer? 

Mr. TINCHER. The language of the Haugen bill is that the 
board is obligated to declare an operating period on any basic 
commodity when it is selling below the world price plus the 
tariff. If they are not going to use it for that, in Heaven's 
name, what are they going to use it for? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman may be extended for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Kansas be 
extended for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, if the gentleman objects, I do not want 
any more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio object? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I reserved the right to object to ask 
a question. Does the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. 
yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I just wanted to ask whether the 
tariff was not working to the extent of 23 cents, as the gen- 
tleman says, on a limited proportion of wheat raised In the 
Northwest? 

Mr. TINCHER. No. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. 

Mr. TINCHER. No. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. It does not work on the Ohio wheat, 
does it; that is, on No. 1 wheat? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, there is no such thing as No. 1 wheat, 
generally speaking. It is a name that they have for certain 
colored wheat. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hocn] 
drew the conclusion that the American farmer would get $1.19 
for his wheat. The chart and the gentleman’s argument shows 
that the cost of production to the American farmer is $1.32, 
and in that case if he got $1.19 he would sustain a loss of 
13 cents. 

Mr. TINCHER. I have given that; yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Let me tell you what he said. Wheat is 
selling to-day for more than $1.42 at home; and if this fool 
law were in effect, they would have to raise it to $1.80 or 
$1.90 by his own boot straps, and that would result in the 
production of a billion bushels of wheat in this country, which 
would mean ruin to every wheat farmer in the country. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Then it is overproduction rather 
than the failure of the bill to work that the gentleman is 
objecting to? 

Mr. TINCHER. You take this crazy patchwork home to- 
night and read it; and if you expect it to work, then you will 
expect to make architects out of fleas. 

Mr, ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER, Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I was interested in the gentleman's state- 
ment at the beginning that the Canadian farmer produces 
wheat 40 cents a bushel cheaper than the American farmer. 

Mr. TINCHER, Forty-two. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Is that because of the American tariff? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, no. I said that the Canadian farmer 
produces wheat on virgin land. Canada claims to still have 
enough virgin soil to raise sufficient wheat to feed North 
America. That is in the hearings. You can buy wheat Iand 
in Canada for $5 and $6 an acre that will raise 30 or 40 
bushels of wheat to the acre in a good wheat year. I want 
to make this statement so that everyone may look it up and 
see whether or not it is correct. I say that this bill, if 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


That is a special kind of wheat? 
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enacted into law, would ruin every American farmer that 
tried to produce butter. It would ruin every dairyman in 
the United States if you passed the Haugen bill in its present 
form, Ask any butterman, ask any creamery man—I do not 
care whether he has been for the Haugen bill before or has 
been against it—but ask him whether it will not put the dairy- 
man out of business In the United States. 

1 SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 8 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman explain why it 
is that there are about 200,000,000 bushels of wheat shipped 
away from a high market, say, at $1.23, to be sold in the 
world market at $1? I ask the question In all seriousness. It 
seems kind ef foolish to me. 

Mr. TINCHER. It is kind of foolish, but that is their 
proposition, They first said, “We will dump it into the 
ocean,” instead of saying, “We will try our best to have 
orderly marketing, and not raise too much, to haye orderly 
farming and merchandising“; but if you say you are for that, 
then they say that you are an enemy to agriculture and that 
you ought to be sent home. - 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman tell us what he thinks 
it will do to cotton? 

Mr. TINCHER. I have already done that. I do not think 
it will ever help cotton. Then, thinking of the offer of $75,- 
000,000 to you gentlemen over here, with the intellect you 
have, it is nothing less than an insult to your intelligence, and 
before you vote for it, even though it may dangle there and 
look tempting, figure out what it is going to do to the rest of 
us in the United States. Just think that this is a national 
problem and not a sectional problem. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I have had no opportunity to examine this chart, except as I 
have seen it from near the rear of the Chamber during the dis- 
cussion of it by Mr. Trycuer; but I do desire to make a few 
observations with reference to it and me story it tells. 

I am not challenging the correctness of a great many of the 
figures given on the chart, bnt the conclusions that have been 
drawn by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ti Non] are, I 
believe, entirely erroneous in so far as the operation of this 
bill will be concerned, and particularly as to the amount of 
the equalization fee that would be required on wheat and what 
the net gain or loss would be to the American farmer. It is 
very true that the arbitrary prices as set down here, 90 cents 
and $1.32 [indicating], represent what has been found by this 
Government as the actual difference in the cost of production 
of wheat in the United States and abroad, so they are ad- 
mitted as correct. We will admit also—and this is simply an 
arbitrary figure, I take it—that the world price for illustrative 
purposes is $1. The purpose of the Haugen bill, as it has been 
explained to you so often, is to arrange a device so that the 
American farmer selling now a surplus of his wheat abroad at 
world prices may, in so far as that portion of the wheat is con- 
cerned that enters into domestic production, receive the benefit 
of the 42 cents spread between those two figures. So far on 
the chart, I think, everything is conceded. The question, then, 
arises as to how it will actually work out. 

The American or domestic price under the Hangen bill, with 
$1 as the world price, would be $1.42. That is the figure at 
which wheat will be sold to the American mills and flour made 
out of it. There is no question raised as to the correctness of 
the figures up to this point. 

Now the camouflage entered Into starts with the next item, 
“The Canadian farmer’s profit after the tariff is paid, 10 
cents.” We are not dealing here with what profit the Canadian 
farmer may or may not make upon his wheat. That is not the 
question before us. The question is, How will this bill affect 
the American farmers? It is true some elements of competition 
may enter in. But where does the gentléman get the next 
figure? “American farmer's profit, 10 cents, less the equaliza- 
tion fee.“ Now, many mistaken statements have been made 
with reference to the equalization fee that will be required in 
reference to wheat. Let us see what it will be. The average 
production of wheat in this country over a peried of 10 years 
was given by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] the 
other day at 831,000,000 bushels. I am willing to accept that 
figure. I will also aceept the figure of the gentlemau from Kan- 
sas upon this chart, where he says that 200,000,000 bushels 
must be taken off the domestie market. 

Now let us go to the very extreme and put the entire loss 
of 42 cents per bushel upon the 200,000,000 bushels that must 
be taken out of the domestic market and exported. The actual 
loss would in all probability not exceed 25 cents per bushel, 
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but let us take the largest possible loss and say it 1s 42 cents 
per bushel. What do we find? You multiply 42 cents by 
200,000,000 bushels, and you will have $84,000,000 that must 
be raised through the equalization fee—$84,000,000 loss on 
the exportable surplus. Say the average crop is 831,000,000 
bushels, as Mr, Fonr gave it to us the other day—I will accept 
the figures given by the opposition to the Haugen bill in all 
the estimates I am making. I will accept Mr. Fonr's estimate 
of 120,000,000 bushels of wheat as the amount used each year 
for feed—that is, used for poultry, and so forth—and the 
amount needed for seed. So that leaves us—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 additional minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. BURTNESS. So that leaves 711,000,000 bushels against 
which the equalization fee will be charged. There was a sug- 
gestion made that the equalization fee would not be applied 
to the amount exported. Of course it will be. It will be 
applied upon every bushel leaving the farms. The answer is 
simply a matter of computation., How large must the equaliza- 
tion fee be on each of 711,000,000 bushels of wheat to take 
care of the loss of $84,000,000 on a surplus? Figure it out 
and you will find that an equalization fee of 11.8 cents a bushel 
will be sufficient. [Applause.] 

One cent equalization fee upon 711,000,000 bushels will 
amount to $7,110,000, and I do not think anyone is going to 
say that the cost of operation of the board is going, to amount 
to more than that. The total fee would then be 12.8 cents. 
But let us be even more liberal than that and let us say the 
equalization fee might amount to 15 cents per bushel. Then 
what is the situation? A net gain above world price of 27 
cents. Remember, though, that if it is true that all the wheat 
crop gets the benefit of the tariff to the extent claimed by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brad] the equalization fee would 
probably be very little more than one-half of that amount. 
He claimed a present benefit of 17 cents from the tariff. Pos- 
sibly the loss on the export surplus need not generally exceed 
25 cents per bushel, in which event the equalization fee would 
be proportionately less, 

In no event, I assert, can the fee possibly amount to more 
than 15 cents a bushel. Where does that lead to? All right, 
you have here on the chart a proposed domestic price of $1.42. 
The world price is $1. Deduct from $1.42 the equalization fee 
of 15 cents and you get $1.27. Compare that with what you 
are getting now, tariff or no tariff. Even at Mr. Beco’'s figures 
it would mean a net gain of 10 cents per bushel. 

Let me make this observation to you men who come from 
the middle sections of the country, where you raise winter 
wheat: Every tariff figure that has been given here as to the 
amount the wheat grower gets as a benefit through the tariff 
is limited to the protein wheat raised in the spring-wheat 
country. [Applause.] 

But the constituents of you gentlemen who come from Mis- 
souri and from Kansas, Ohio, and Indiana or Oklahoma, are 
not getting that same benefit. It is a plain economic proposi- 
tion. In the spring-wheat country we are not raising the same 
kind of wheat that you raise, with the result that almost every 
year the demand of the mills raises the price of our large 
protein-content hard spring wheat above the regular world 
price, 

What is the price paid for soft winter wheat in Ohio? Oh, 
gentlemen, the price is not even the world’s price given on this 
chart at a dollar, The price is the Liverpool price, less the 
cost of transportation from your station to Liverpool. That is 
what your soft winter-wheat farmers are getting now. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Oh, if I were simply sectional in my views, I might take 
the position that we spring-wheat people are getting almost 
as much benefit from the tariff as this bill would provide. If 
that is partly true with us, it is not true in the winter-wheat 
section, and particularly not true with respect to the soft 
winter wheat, where you get, as I have suggested, only the 
world price, less the cost of transportation of your wheat to 
the world markets. What about the Ohio farmer? Assume 
the cost of transportation via Baltimore is 15 cents, Taking 
this basis [indicating] as normal, he would receive 85 cents. 
Would he not like to get $1.27? The hard winter-wheat sec- 
tion on the market is a little bit different, I admit, from that 
of the soft wheat country, but the producer of wheat even in 
that section is not getting much benefit from the tariff. If you 
want to examine the figures as to hard winter wheat get your 
world prices and compare them with the Chicago prices, where 
hard winter wheat is dealt in, not the Minneapolis prices. The 
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Minneapolis exchange prices are for spring wheat of a large 
protein content, differing from the wheat of other sections. 

Eyery wheat farmer who is not now getting any advantage 
from the tariff to speak of, including all soft wheat producers 
and generally also all hard winter wheat farmers, would get at 
least 27 cents per bushel net benefit from the Haugen bill. 
There is no question about it. [Applause.] 

Those of us who are in the spring-whent section are getting, 
in some years at any rate, substantial benefits from the tariff 
on wheat, and on the average we receive a benefit of from 15 to 
20 cents. Mr. Brad's figure of 17 cents is probably about correct 
as an average. That is not true in the years when we are on 
an export basis, when we have more spring wheat than Ameri- 
can millers need. That was the case in 1924, when wheat at 
Fort William and Port Arthur on Lake Superior sold for more 
than the same kind of wheat at Duluth. In such years we 
would get exactly the same benefit from the Haugen bill as the 
Ohio farmer and the Kansas farmer and the Missouri farmer 
would get, and that, as indicated, would be at least 27 cents per 
bushel. Even in other years, granting our wheat is worth a 
premium aboye winter wheat, I believe such premiums would 
still be paid us, for the mills would want our wheat. 

Now, I am willing to agree with the gentleman from Kansas 
when he says on this chart that the same general proportion, as 
I read it, would apply to the rest of the commodities mentioned 
in the Haugen bill. 

In estimating the equalization fee—and I do not know how 
this figure on the chart has been obtained, because the method 
of computation is not shown—some eliminate the export crop 
and possibly in estimating the equalization fee at 23 cents they 
have eliminated the export entirely in addition to making 
other assumptions not shown. That is the kind of practice 
that has been resorted to in trying to throw dust into the 
eyes of the men who haye not made up their minds upon the 
bill which is now before us. [Applause.] 

Now, what is left, so far as this bill is concerned? 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman is not impugning the good 
faith of the man who made that chart? 

Mr. BURTNESS. No. I do not know who prepared It, but 
I will say that the man who prepared the chart did not dare 
to show thereon the method of computation upon which his 
figure as to an equalization fee of 23 cents is based. You will 
find that 12.8 cents is the highest amount of equalization fee 
you need charge against wheat under normal conditions, and 
it would in all probability be less. I have shown you how I 
reach that figure. The estimate on the chart seems only an 
arbitrary amount some one has written down! 

The subsidy argument against the bill has been substantially 
eliminated, and so at the last moment, when they can not argue 
that any more, they try to bring in here incorrect and unsub- 
stantiated figures to becloud the issue. We have also elimi- 
nated out of this bill the presidential embargo which has been 
much opposed. There seem to be only two propositions left 
which seem to me to furnish fair arguments to be made against 
the bill, and the most important of those is whether it is going 
to increase the cost of the commodities to the consumer. The 
second is a possible increase in production. I want to say to 
the gentlemen from New York [Mr. Brack and Mr. LaGuan- 
DIA] and others coming from congested centers, representing 
as they do employees in the industries of this country, that 
with the general wage scale of organized labor in this country 
at 225, or two and one-quarter times, higher than in pre-war 
times, prior to 1914, and with the index showing agricultural 
prices standing generally at 150, organized labor, the general 
consumers of this country, have to-day an adyantage of 50 per 
cent above the farming population. The ratio is 225 to 150, 
approximately. I believe that these men when they know those 
facts will not insist that the farmers who raise wheat, as 
shown by the gentleman from Kansas in this chart, must raise 
it below the cost of production. I can not believe they want 
to obtain their food that way. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes, gladly. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not think that members of labor 
organizations want you to continue producing at a loss, as you 
have done, and I do not think my constituents in a city dis- 
trict will object. In fact, I think they will be in fayor of 
helping the farmer. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Thanking the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion, let me add that I am conyinced that all of them would 
be in favor of so doing if they knew the facts. They want aud 
need a high purchasing power in the agricultural sections 
to insure permanent employment at good wages. And I submit, 
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from what has been brought out here by some of you, that even 
though the prices of the farmer’s raw materials were increased 
the laborers would not see the inerease when it gets into the 
finished prodnet at the butcher shop and the bakery. It is 
doubtful whether there would be any material increase in the 
price of bread or of bacon, beef, and what the consumer buys, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, The gentleman made a state- 
ment which, it seems to me, is of vital importance to everyone 
on this floor called on to vote upon this bill. The whole con- 
troversy, it seems to me, about that chart centers around the 
alleged equalization fee of 23 cents and the methods by which 
it was arrived at. Now, will the gentleman once more state 
the figures and the facts on which he arrived at what he 
thinks now is the equalization fee on wheat, or would be under 
the present circumstances? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I will be very glad to do that. I take Mr. 
Fonr's figures as to the average production of wheat being 
831,000,000 bushels, and I take Mr. Tincuen’s figures of 200,- 
000,000 bushels as the amount of wheat that must be taken off 
the domestic market and sent abroad in order to protect the 
American price at the world price plus the tariff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three more min- 
utes in order to answer the question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman’s time be extended for five 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to objett, I 
want to know whether the gentleman will be willing to answer 
a question which I have been trying to ask for the last 10 
minutes, 

Mr. BURTNESS. I am now willing to answer any question 
that any Member of the House may want to put to me that I 
am able to answer. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I think the gen- 
tleniin ought to be permitted to answer in his own way the 
question which I asked him, and which seems to me to be 
a vitally important question on this controversy right now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent that the time of the gentleman from North Dakota 
be extended for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BURTNESS. The total average crop for 10 years has 
been 831,000,000 bushels. Of course, last year it was only 
669,000,000 bushels. The equalization fee on such a crop as 
we had last year would amount to practically nothing, possibly 
5 or 6 cents, but I will take the average production. Two 
hundred million bushels, according to the gentleman from 
Kansas, must be removed out of the domestic market; that 
leaves 631,000,000 bushels for domestic consumption, including 
the wheat that may be used for chicken feed and seed. Assum- 
ing that there would be a loss of 42 cents—and that is the 
highest possible loss on the exportable surplus; I am taking 
the highest figure—assuming a loss of 42 cents a bushel upon 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat we would have a total loss of 
$84,000,000 that must be borne by all of the producers of 
wheat, I am taking Mr. Fonr's figures to the effect that 
120,000,000 bushels of wheat would not be subject to the 
equalization fee because it would be nsed for seed, poultry 
feeding, and things of that sort on the farms. So there would 
be left 711,000,000 bushels of wheat subject to the equalization 
fee to take care of this loss of 42 cents a bushel. It becomes 
simply a matter of dividing $84,000,000 by 711,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, which will give you a loss of 11.8 cents per bushel. 
I have added another cent, or between seven and eight million 
dollars, for costs of operation of the board, which scems more 
than ample, making the fee 12.8 cents. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I insist that the 
gentleman may answer my question completely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota has 
the floor, 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, the board would size up the 
existing situation. If the crop was less than the average, thus 
decreasing the export surplus, the equalization fee would be 
less, and if it were more then the fee might be a little more. 
I have given the figures on the 10-year average, which includes 
some years of large production. They would also estimate 
what it would cost them to run during the operating period 
and they wonld figure it out accordingly and would levy the 
fee subject to other provisions in the bill. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. So that on the facts of to-day 
the figure of 23 cents, given as the equalization fee on Mr. 
Trycurr’s chart, is how many cents too high? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I would say it is about double what it 
ought to be, That is my judgment. Not quite that, but at 
least 10 cents too high under the most unfavorable conditions. 

Mr. MILLS and Mr. FORT rose. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I will now yield to the gentleman from 
New York, who has risen several times. 

Mr. MILES. The gentleman says those figures are correct 
down to the Canadian farmer's profit. If that is so the 
Canadian farmer can export Canadian wheat and sell it at a 
profit of 10 cents a bushel, 

Mr. BURTNESS. I do not know anything about the Cana- 
dian farmer's direct profit, but know that the Canadian farmer 
cel been found to have an advantage of 42 cents in production 
costs. 

Mr. MILLS. Does that mean that your farm board or your 
cooperatives will have to buy up Canadian wheat just as fast 
as it comes in if you are to muintain the price at $1.42? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, there is nothing to that con- 
tention and for this reason: This board, without the embargo 
provision against imports would simply be able to keep that 
price up to 2 point just below the 42 cents above world prices, 
so that there would be no incentive to bring in wheat above 
the tariff wall, and as long as the wheat market in this coun- 
try was no higher than the world price, plus the tariff, that is, 
us long as there was no more than the difference of 42 cents 
between the two there would be absolutely no incentive for 
the Canadian farmer to send his wheat here, because the net 
price to him would be exactly the same; the amount he would 
realize from it would be exactly the same and it is natural 
for the Canadian exporter to ship to the world's consuming 
markets, to send it to Liverpool rather than to bring it to the 
American market. His cost of transportation to our markets 
would be a further protection. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has again expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I rise because 
some figures which I gaye to the House two weeks ago have 
been to-day, for the first time, challenged. The estimate of 
the equalization fee on this chart is substantially the estimate 
which, as I say, I offered to the House two weeks ago, and 
which has heretofors been unchallenged. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Not at this point. 

The gntleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burrness] has en- 
deavored to attack this figure upon the theory that the 200,- 
000,000 bushels of wlieat which are to be exported will pay the 
equalization fee; but under the bill as it now reads the 
equalization fee is payable in the case of wheat only upon its 
being processed within the United States, Wheat which does 
not go for processing to a mill in the United States will nay no 
equalization fee. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
does not claim that. The gentleman did uot hear the amend- 
ment read that was adopted. The amendment that is found 
in the printed amendments is not the amendment adopted by 
the committee. It was changed purposely, because the amend- 
ment as printed the other day would have caused the situation 
to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. FORT. Well, if I am misinformed on that point, then I 
am in error as to the amendment adopted. It has been very 
difficult to prepare your views on a printed set of amendments 
that were to be offered and then have something hastily read 
in confu icn that you could not hear. This is the first time I 
haye realized that the amendment was changed after being 
printed. 

It is, however, a fact that the gentleman ignores and slides 
over in his argument the entire question of the losses, costs, 
and charges of the American miller, which by this bill are 
guaranteed to be paid out of the equalization fund. This biil 
propeses in its present form that the agency set up by the 
Government of the United States shall take over by contract 
the processing of all wheat in the United States, with r guar- 
antee to the miller against loss and a guarantee to him of his 
expenses and charges or profits on the milling operations. - I 
estimated that figure moderately, as I believed then and still 
believe, at the sum of $16,000,000 in my previous remarks on 
this subject, which in and of itself is an increase of about two 
and a half cents a bushel on the gentleman’s ow figures. 
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In addition to that, the figures of the gentleman from North 
Dakota refuse to take into account any of three vital factors 
in this matter. They refuse to take into account any increase 
in the American supply through inereased production, through 
the increase in price that it is alleged the American farmer 
will receive. They refuse to take into account any increase 
in the gross supply of wheat in the United States through the 
fact that foreign wheat will and can and now does come in 
over the tariff wall, because to a large extent that foreign 
wheat, with its high gluten content, is desirable at any price 
and will thereby force American wheat out of consumption 
and into export. They refuse to take the third factor into 
account, which is that an increase in the domestic price will 
certainly decrease domestic consumption and thus increase the 
supply for export. All of these factors by increasing the quan- 
tity for export must increase the gross losses and the conse- 
quent fee. When to these items is added the expenses of the 
board in administering the equalization fund, paying experts 
und the like, the 23-cent figure will not prove too large on a 
normal crop and will be inadequate on a large one. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Clerk may be directed to renumber the sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
. There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer as a substl- 
tute for the bill the bill which I introduced and which was 
provided for in the rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TINCHER: Strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert: 


FARM ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Section 1. (a) There is hereby established a Federal farm advisory 
cc incil (hereinafter referred to as the council) to consist of three 
members from each of the 12 Federal land-bank districts. The mem- 
bers of the council from each district shall be elected by bona fide 
farm organizations and cooperative marketing associations in such 
district at a convention of representatives of such organizations and 
associations, to be held at the office of the Federal land bank in such 
district or at such other place, in the city where such Federal land 
bank is located, to which the conyention may adjourn. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall annually, with the advice 
of such farm organizations and cooperative marketing associations 
as he deems to be represe=tatives of agriculture, (1) fix the date 
on which such conventions shall be held, (2) designate the farm 
organizations and cooperative marketing associations in each district 
eligible to take part in such conventions, and (5) designate the num- 
ber of representatives and the number of votes to which each such 
organization or association shall be entitled. In the ease of farm 
organizations and cooperative marketing associations haying members 
in more than one district such organizations and associations shall 
certify to the Secretary of Agriculture the district In which they 
shall cast all of their votes and such organizations and associations 
shall not vote In conventions in other districts. The Secretary of 
Agriculture shall mail, at least 30 days prior to the date on which 
a convention is to be held to each organization and association eligible 
to participate in such convention, notice of the date and place of 
such convention. The conventions first held after the date of the 
enactment of this act sball be held within 60 days after such date. 
She Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe uniform regulations for 
the procedure at such conventions and for the proper certification of 
election of the members of the council, 

(e) The term of office of each member first elected shall expire 
one year from the date of his election, and the term of office of 
all successors shall expire one year from the date of the expiration 
of the preceding term. Any member in office at the expiration of 
the term for which he was elected may continue in office until his 
successor takes office. 

(d) The members of the council shall serve without salary but 
may be paid by the farmers’ marketing commission (established in 
section 3 and hereinafter referred to as the commission) a per diem 
compensation of $20 for attending meetings of the council. Each 
member shall be paid by the commission his travellng expenses to 
and from the meetings of the council and his actual expenses while 
engaged upon the business of the council. 

Sec. 2. The council shall . 

(a) Meet as soon as practicable after the enactment of this act 
and select a chairman, secretary, and such other officers as it deems 
necessary. 

(b) Nominate to the President 18 individuals eligible, under sub- 
divisions (d) and (e) ot section 4, for appointment to the commission. 
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(c) Meet thereafter at least once a year at a time and place desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture, or upon call of the Secretary. 

(d) Nominate to the President three individuals eligible, under sub- 
divisions (d) and (e) of section 4, for appointment to the commis- 
sion to fill any vacancy occurring in the commission. 

(e) Submit to the conimission such recommendations, and cooperate 
with the commission in such manner as the council deems most effec- 
tive to carry out the purposes of this act. 


FARMERS’? MARKETING COMISSION 
ESTABLISHMENT 


Sec. 3. There is hereby established a commission to be known ns 
the farmers’ marketing commission (hereinafter in this act referred to 
as the commission), and to be composed of seven members as follows: 

(a) The Secretary of Agriculture; and 

(b) Six members (one to be designated as chairman) appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from 
the individuals nominated, as provided in section 2. 


APPOINTMENT AND QUALIFICATIONS OF MEMBERS 


Sec. 4. (a) The term of office of the appointed members first taking 
office after the enactment of this act shall expire, as designated by the 
President, two at the end of the second year, two at the end of the 
fourth year, and two at the end of the sixth year after the date of 
the enactment of this act. A successor to an appointed member shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, from the individuals nominated, as provided in section 2, 
for a term expiring six years from the date of the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed. 

(b) Any person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(c) Any member in office at the expiration of the term for which 
he was appointed may continue in office until his successor takes ofice. 

(d) The appointment of the members shall be made with due regard 
to the knowledge and experience of (1) one appointee in the produc- 
tion and cooperative marketing of livestock, (2) one in the production 
and cooperative marketing of grain, (3) one in the production and co- 
operative marketing of dairy products, (4) one in the production and 
cooperative marketing of cotton, (5) one in the production and co- 
operative marketing of tobacco, and (6) one in the production and co- 
operative marketing of fruits, vegetables, and poultry. 

(e) Each of the appointed members shall be a citizen of the United 
States, shall not actively engage in any business, vocation, or employ- 
ment other than that of serving as a member of the commission, and 
shall receive an annual salary of $12,000, payable monthly, together 
with actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses while 
engaged away from the principal office of the commission on business 
required by this act. 

(1) Vacancies in the commission shall not impair the powers of the 
remaining members to execute the functions of the commission, and a 
majority of the appointed members shall constitute a quorum for tho 
transaction of the business of the commission. 


GENERAL POWERS OF TITE COMMISSION > 


Sec. 5. The commission 

(a) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia. 

(b) Shall have an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 

(c) Shall make an annual report to the Congress. 

(d) May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the func- 
tlons vested in it by this act. 

(e) May (1) appoint and, in accordance with the classification act 
of 1923, fix the salaries of a secretary and such experts and, subject to 
the provisions of the civil service laws, such other officers and eploy- 
ees, and (2) make such expenditures (including expenditures for rent 
and personal seryices at the sent of government and elsewhere, for law 
books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for printing and binding) 
as may be necessary for the execution of the functions vested in the 
commission and as may be provided for by the Congress from time to 
time. All expenditures of the commission shall be allowed and paid 
upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the 
chairman, 

SPECIAL POWERS AND DUTIES 


Src. 6. (a) The commission shall meet at the call of the chairman 
at least weekly, and at such other times as the chairman or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture deems advisable. 

(b) The commission is authorized— 

(1) To keep continuously advised upon agricultural, commercial, 
financial, and legal matters which, in the opinion of the commission, 
affect interstate or forelgn commerce in agricultural products or deriva- 
tives or fabrications thereof. 

(2) To determine by surveys made upon petition by any cooperative 
marketing association whether there exists or may exist during the 
ensuing 12 months a surplus in excess of normal domestic requirements 
of any ngricultural commodity handled by such association and report 
its findings. 
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(3) Upon 118 own initiative or upon petition of any cooperative 
marketing association, to call into conference cooperative marketing 
associations engaged in the handling of the same commodity or com- 
moditics with a view to assisting in the organization by such co- 
operative associations of a national or regional duly incorporated co- 
operative marketing association, to act as the common marketing 
agent of such cooperative associations, in the interest of the producers 
of such commodity or cémmoditics. 

(4) Upon petition of any cooperative marketing association handling 
a surplus commodity to confer and advise with such association with 
respect to— 

(a) The disposition and marketing of such commodity, including 
agricultural, commercial, financial, and legal matters which, in the 
opinion of the commission, affect interstate or foreign commerce in 
such commodity. 

(b) The holding of conferences between such association and one or 
more other cooperative marketing associations handling such com- 
modity, and/or nonmember producers of such commodity upon the 
production of such commodity during the ensuing 12 months in order 
to secure the volume of production required in the public interest. 

(c) The negotiation of agreements between such association and one 
or more other cooperative marketing associations handling such com- 
modity, and between such association or associations and nonmember 
producers of such commodity providing for the establishment of pools, 
exchanges, special funds, or other cooperative undertakings in pre- 
vention or disposition of a surplus of such commodity. 

{5) To make loans to any cooperative marketing association, or to 
any cooperative association created by two or more of such coopera- 
tive marketing associations to act as a common agent in marketing 
any agricultural commodity. Such loans may be either secured or 
unsecured and may be made to assist in the orderly marketing of the 
products of such associations or for the acquirement of properties 
and facilities, or for both, or for any purpose not in conflict with 
the intent and purposes of this act, and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as the commission may prescribe, subject x the following con- 
ditions and limitations: 

(a) In the making of loans the commission shall exercise care and 
diligence to satisfy itself that there is a reasonable prospect of re- 
payment. 

(b) That in case other or additional provisions for payment are not 
prescribed by the commission, any association receiving a loan shall 
provide for thé payment thereof, including interest thereon, in a manner 
approved by the commission, daring a period not exceeding 33 ycars. 

(e) That any association receiving a Joan shall submit such reports 
of its transactions and audits of its accounts as the commission may 
prescribe, but such information shall not be disclosed by the commission 
or any member or employee thereof except upon a demand of Congress 
or an order of a court of competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 7. (a) That for the purpose of making loans in accordance with 
the provisions of this act there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
to be available until expended, the sum of 8100,000, 000. All expendi- 
tures and use of the money appropriated shall be made by and under 
the authority of the commission. 

(b) That for the expenses in the administration of the functions 
yested in the commission by this act, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, ont of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
printed, the sum of $500,000, to be available to the commission for such 
expenses incurred prior to July 1, 1927. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby established in the Treasury a fund to be 
known as the farmers’ marketing commission loan fund, and all amounts 
repaid or collected upon loans made by the commission shall be con- 
verted into such fund and are reseryed, set aside, and appropriated to 
be available, until June 30, 1963, for the use of the commission in mak- 
ing such lonns as provided for in this act. 

_ DEFINITIONS 

Src. O. As used in this act 

(a) The term “agricultural commodity ” includes livestock, grain, 
dairy and poultry products, cotton, tobacco, nuts, fruits, and vegetables. 

(b) The term “surplus commodity” means an agricultural com- 
modity in respect of which a surplus has been determined as pro- 
vided in section 6. 

(e) The term “cooperative marketing association” as used herein 
means any association of producers that is operating In accordance 
with the act of February 18, 1922, entitled An act to authorize asso- 
ciation of producers of agricultural products (ch, 57, 42 Stat. L. p. 388). 

COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Sec. 10. (a) Any governmental establishment in the executive branch 
of the Government is authorized to act as agent of the commission in 
the administration of functions vested in it by this act. The commis- 
sion may, in cooperation with any such governmental establishment, 
avail itself of the services and facilities of such governmental establish- 
ment in order to avoid preventable expense or duplication of effort. 

(b) The President may by Executive order direct any such govern- 
mental establishment to furnish the commission with such information 
and data pertairing to the functions of the commission as may be 
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8 in the records of such governmental establishment. The 
order of the President may provide such limitations as to the use of 
the information and data as he deems advisable. 
(e) The commission may cooperate with any State or Territory, or 
department, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with any person. 
RESERVATION TO RIGHT TO AMEND 


Src, 11. The Congress of the United States reserves tho right to 
alter, amend, or repeal the provisions of this net. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 12. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person, commodity, or circumstance is 
held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the appli- 
enbility of such provisions to other persons, commodities, and circnm- 
stances shall not be affected thereby, and nothing contained in this 
act is intended, nor shall be construed, to modify or repeal any of the 
provisions of the act of February 18, 1922, entitled “An act to author- 
ize association of producers of agricultural products" (ch, 57, 42 Stat. 
L. p. 388). 

SHORT TITLE 
Sec. 13. This act may bé cited as the “Agricultural act of 1926." 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, on 
account of the lateness of the hour, that the amendment may 
be considered as pending; that it be printed in the Recorp and 
the further reading be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the amendment be waived 
but that it be printed in the Recorp for the information of the 
House. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Reserving the right to object, 
amendment the identical Tincher bill (H. R. 11618) ? 


is this 


Mr. TINCHER. It is. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I reserye a point of order on the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular 


order, and that meaus that a point of order can not be reserved. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then we must haye the amendment read. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, no 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to reserve a point of 
order on the first amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas is pending, and until that is disposed of there is nothing in 
order, Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL, Now, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment of the gentleman from Kunsas is not 
in accordance with the rule adopted by the House. The rule 
adopted by the House provides that the substitute consisting 
of certain bills would be in order for the entire bill before the 
louse. 

Mr. ASWELL. That is what this is. 

Mr. DOWELL. No; the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas is to strike out all after the enacting clause. 
But under the rule you will note that the entire bill may be 
offered as a substitute. This is not in accordance with the 
strict construction of the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman allow the Chair to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. In what other way can a substitute be 
offered? 

Mr. DOWELL. Only under the provisions of the rule would 
it be in order; otherwise it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. In what other way is a substitute in 
erder than to strike out all after the enacting clause? 

Mr. DOWELL. Except by this rule no other amendment 
could be offered, but this provides that the bill No. 11618 may 
be offered as a substitute. The ordinary rules of the Honse 
would not permit it. Listen to the reading of the rule: 


After the reading of such bill and amendments it shall be in order 
to offer H. R. 11618, the Tincher bill, or H, R. 11609, the Aswell bill. 


These are complete. Under the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kansas he only offers a substitute striking out all after 
the enacting clause. The question before this committee now 
is, Is this offer of an amendment in accordance with the rule? 
It is the entire Tincher bill, H. R. 11618, and under no other 
construction can the Chair hold that it is in order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let us see whether we have 
the facts straight. I understand that the gentleman from 
Kansas offers the bill in this way: He moves to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the Haugen bill and substitute 
therefor the Tincher bill. 

Mr, DOWELL, It is not in order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why is it not in order? 

Mr. DOWELL. Because the enacting clause of the Haugen 
bill which is now before the House is the thing that carries 
the Haugen bill wherever it goes. There is an enacting clause 
to the Tincher bill, which is a separate bill, and which under 
the strict construction of this rule can be only offered as such. 
That is why I am raising the question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then the question revolves 
around the enacting clause? 

Mr. DOWELL. The question is whether you are going to 
offer it as an entire bill, as provided in the rule, or whether 
you are going to offer it as a part or as an amendment to the 
other bill? There is another point I wish to make, This rule 
also specifically states in what manner this may be amended 
and carries specifically the method under which this action 
may be taken. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Suppose the gentleman should succeed in his 
contention, are not the two enacting clauses here the same? 
One is exactly like the other. What would the gentleman gain 
if he retained the enacting clause of the Haugen bill? It is 
the difference between tweedledum and tweedledee, even if the 
gentleman's contention is correct. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then why should he not offer his amendment 
in accordance with this rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The purpose 
of the special rule, or that part of it which is pertinent to this 
point of order, as the Chair understands it, is to make either 
the Tincher bill or the Aswell bill in order as substitutes to 
the Haugen bill, notwithstanding the rules of the House in 
respect to germaneness. The special rule simply says that it 
shall be in order to offer the Tincher bill as a substitute to the 
Haugen bill, notwithstanding the provisions of clause 7 of 
Rule XVI. The rules of the House proyide the manner of 
offering a substitute. It is a common practice in Committee 
of the Whole to offer bills as substitutes, and in doing so the 
common and accepted motion is to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert. The Chair does not think that this 
special rule changes the ordinary rule of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in that respect, nor that it was the purpose of the 
special rule to do so. There is no reason why it should be 
necessary to change the ordinary and accepted form of making 
a motion to substitute one bill for another, and in the opinion 
of the Chair the special rule does not attempt to do so. The 
Chair, therefore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer as a substitute the bill 
H. R. 11606 for the Haugen bill, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be printed to-night for the information of the 
Members of the House, 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point of 
order as to this, that only one substitute for the Haugen bill 
ean be offered at a time. The gentleman’s motion is out of 
order, and the motion to substitute is not in order. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there will 
be any objection to having it printed in the Recorp for in- 
formation. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman wishes it to 
be printed for the information of the House, there will be no 
objection to it, but I make the point of order that he can not 
offer it as a substitute at this time. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I am asking to have it printed 
for the information of the House, and may I inquire whether 
it is in order now for me to offer it as a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the plain intention 
of the rule is that it should be in order to offer the bill at any 
time as a substitute for the amendment, 

Mr. ASWELL. Then I offer it now, and ask that it be printed 
to-night. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not completed his state- 
ment. It would be in order to offer it as a substitute to the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Tincuer]. The Chair thinks that such a motion by the gentle- 
man is in order, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, if that is the ruling of the 
Chair, I would haye to appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, in the event one substitute 
is offered as an amendment to the Tincher bill then, I take it, it 
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will be subject to the general rules of the House upon the ques- 
tion of whether it is a germane amendment to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, in the event the so-called 
Aswell bill were now offered either by way of amendment or 
in any other formal way to the so-called Tincher bill, which is 
pending as a substitute, then I take it it' would at least be sub- 
ject to the general rules of the House upon the question of 
whether it is a germane amendment to the Tincher bill if it is 
offered as an amendment; and if it is offered as a substitute, 
then it would be subject also to the general rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair assumes the gentleman from 
Louisiana offers it as a substitute to the Tincher bill. 

Mr. RAMSETER. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point of 
order as to the germaneness to the Tincher bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the rule makes no provision 
for a substitute for the Tincher bill. It provides it may be sub- 
stituted for the Haugen bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Let us take one point at a time. The rule 
provides after the reading of the Haugen bill it shall be in 
order to offer the Tincher bill or the Aswell bill as a substitute 
for the Haugen bill or the Tincher bill for the Aswell bill or 
the Aswell bill for the Tincher bill. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Chairman, I think I can explain what the 
Committee on Rules intended by the rule. It was intended that 
one of these bills, either the Tincher bill or the Aswell bill, 
shall be submitted as a substitute. After that was voted on, 
if it was adopted, you could then submit the other bill as a 
substitute for that bill or submit it as a substitute for the main 
Haugen bill; but both substitutes were not to be before the 
House at the same time to be yoted on. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the language of the rule 
does not properly state the intent of the committee if that was 
its purpose. 

Mr. SNELL. That was the understanding. ý 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to know if the Chairman has 
held that the substitute offered by the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana is now in order as a substitute for the Tincher bill. Was 
that the holding of the Chairman on that point, or did he merely 
offer it for information to be printed in the Recor? If the. 
Chair has not decided, I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If I may venture the state- 
ment, it does not seem to me there ought to be any great 
trouble about straightening out this tangle. I think the gen- 
tleman from New York has correctly stated what the Commit- 
tee on Rules had in mind. The Committee on Rules desired 
to give to this House the same opportunity that the Committee 
on Agriculture had [laughter]; that is, to pass on all three of 
these bills. 

Mr, SNELL. Exactly correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee a question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the Committee on Agri- 
culture passed the buck to’ the Committee on Rules, and the 
Committee on Rules is giving the House its opportunity. 
[Laughter.] Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no occasion for 
trouble about the matter. If the Tincher amendment, which is 
offered and is now pending, shall be voted up, then undoubtedly 
it will be in order for the gentleman from Louisiana to offer 
his amendment. I do not know that it is in order for them 
both to be pending at the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
allow the Chair to ask him a question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. It being the intent of the Committee on 
Rules, as the Chair takes it from the statement of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee and also of the gentleman from New 
York, to give the Whole House on the state of the Union a 
chance to consider both the Tincher bill and the Aswell bill, 
how, unless the Chair rules that this substitute is now in 
order, will the committee have that chance, provided the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tryoner) offering 
his bill as a substitute is voted down? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The rule takes care of the 
situation. If that is voted down, then it will be in order to 
offer the Aswell bill as a substitute for the Haugen bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee 
allow the Chair to ask him another question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman undoubtedly answered cor- 
rectly the question submitted by the Chair, but the Chair had 
this question more especially in mind: Suppose the substitute of 
the gentleman from Kansas is voted up; that is, suppose his 
substitute is adopted. Then under the rules of the House, 
us the Chair understands them, it is his duty to submit the 
question, Shall the Haugen biil, as substituted by the Tincher 
bill, be adopted? Then no further amendment would be in 
order, and the House would never have an opportunity to 
pass upon the Aswell bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That would be true, Mr. 
Chairman, under the general rules of the House, but the Com- 
mittee of the Whole is operating, and the House will operate, 
under this special rule, which is very peculiar, because it 
had to deal with a very peculiar situation, and it was the 
intent of the Committee on Rules to see that an opportunity 
was given to pass upon every one of these propositions. There- 
fore I think it was the idea of all the members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules that whichever of these propositions should be 
first offered, whether the Tincher bill or the Aswell bill, no 
matter how the vote might be upon that, it should then be 
in order to offer the other, whether it was voted up or voted 
down. 

Mr. SNELL. That exactly is the intention of this rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems to the Chair that this is the 
situation: That, conceding the intention of the committee to 
be ns stated both by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], 
it is necessary for the Chairman to exercise some latitude 
one way or the other in order to make this special rule work, 
no matter which horn of the dilemma is taken. Under the 
interpretation of the special rule by the gentleman from New 
York and gentleman from Tennessee the ordinary rule of the 
House just referred to must be overlooked. Under the inter- 
pretation put upon the rule by the Chair the technical rule 
that two substitutes can not be pending at the same time must 
be overlooked. In order to put these two substitutes—that is, 
the Tincher and Aswell bills—on an equal footing it seems to 
the Chair that they have got to be before the House at the 
same time. It would be unfair to one to allow the other to 
go before the House and be perfected and voted upon as a 
substitute before the House knows what the first will be like 
when it has been perfected by amendment. The special rule 
is not altogether clear to the Chair, but he thinks that a fair 
interpretation of it is that both substitutes ought to be 
allowed to be pending at the same time. The Chair will state 
that he has no pride of opinion on this question if the com- 
mittee desires to overrule him. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the House will 
permit the ruling of the Chair to stand. I want to be fair 
with my colleagues. Doctor AswELL suggested to me that he 
would like a vote on his substitute first. I thought it over 
from every angle and I made up my mind that I would just 
as soon vote on his bill first as not, and I yoted for the re- 
porting of the Haugen bill under the theory that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana would try to substitute his bill for that 
bill, I think he can do so under the rule, and I had a reason 
to think that he could offer it that way. I make this state- 
ment in order that the gentleman may know that I have had 
no notion of taking any advantage of him in a parliamentary 
way. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it seems that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer] and the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. AswELL] have together tried to find out what the 
situation would be and have agreed with one another that 
this should be the order. If so, it seems in fairness to all 
that the gentleman from Kansas, if he wishes to, in order to 
make good his promise to the gentleman from Louisiana, 
might withdraw his amendment and offer it after action had 
been taken on the other, 

Mr. TINCHER. No. I think the reading of the rule is to 
the effect that he would offer his bill as a substitute for mine. 

Mr. DOWELL. No, Mr. Chairman; it seems to me that that 
is not a correct statement. The substitute of the gentleman 
from Louisiana is a substitute for the Haugen bill now pending. 

Mr. TILSON. Was it the joint intention of the gentleman 
from Kansas and the gentleman from Louislana that the gen- 
tileman from Louisiana should have his substitute voted on 
first? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON, In order to be fair to all parties, it seems to 
me that the gentleman from Kansas should withdraw his sub- 
stitute and let the gentleman from Louisiana offer his to be 
considered first. 

Mr. TINCHER. The Chair has just ruled that he could 
offer it. 
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Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the Chair state which of these proposi- 
tions will first be yoted on, in order to know whether the inten- 
tion of the two gentlemen can be carried out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana and the substitute of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas are to be voted on first. ` 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have an appeal pending. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, can my substitute be offered 
as a substitute for the Tincher bill, or for the Haugen bill? 

The CHAIRMAN, For the Haugen bill. The gentleman from 
Missouri desires to appeal from the ruling of the Chair that 
the substitute of the gentleman from Louisiana may be offered 
as a substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, in raising this point of order 
I am prompted solely by a sincere interest in the integrity 
of the proceedings of this House. Speaking seriously, in the 
reporting and consideration of farm legislation in this session 
of Congress less regard has been shown for basie principles 
of parliamentary law than in any legislative body in the his- 
tory of the world since Oliver Cromwell organized his Rump 
Parliament. [Applause.] 

We haye pending here three separate and complete bills, 
brought up for consideration in a manner in which no legislation 
has ever been brought before the House since Speaker Muhlen- 
berg presided over the First Congress in 1789. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, after long deliberation, In pursuance of 
what is apparently a carefully laid plan, and in violation of 
the oldest practice of the House, reported out simultaneously 
for the first time in the history of the Congress three bills on 
the same subject without preferential recommendation of any 
kind, And when I rose to a question of privilege to protest 
against this flagrant disregard for the law of the House, 
recognition was refused on the ground that it was Calendar 
Wednesday, although every Speaker previously presiding over 
the House since the rule was adopted has held without ex- 
ception that a question of privilege takes precedence over 
business in order on Calendar Wednesday, and I was denied 
an appeal. And now under this remarkable decision of the 
Chair you have two substitutes pending to the same text at 
the same time. In all the 150 years of the parliamentary his- 
tory of this House I challenge any Member to point to any 
occasion or to cite any precedent in which this exceptional 
situation has obtained. But, in view of the manifest determi- 
nation to gavel the program through and in response to the 
urgent request of my friend the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TincHER] I withdraw my appeal with the anxious hope that 
it will not in the future be considered a precedent to be followed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the unanimous-consent 
request of the gentleman from Louisiana that his bill imay be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. As I understand it, two substitutes are 
now pending. Under the ruling of the Chair, are both of those 
substitutes subject to germane amendments—that is, is each of 
the substitutes subject to germane amendments? $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chai> so understands. -The Chair 
will answer the gentleman from North Dakota further by stat- 
ing that under the general rules of the House it is in der to 
offer an amendment to a pending proposition, an amendment to 
the amendment, an amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
and one amendment to the substitute. These four motions may 
be pending at the same time. The Chair will say, partly in 
answer to we gentleman from Missouri, that, as he under- 
stands the rule, it is that one substitute may be offered and 
that a motion may then be made to strike out all after the 
first word of the substitute. In that way the rule which pro- 
vides that two substitutes can not be pending at the same time 
for all practical purposes is evaded. It amounts to the same 
thing, in practical effect, to strike out all after the first word and 
substitute another bill as it does to move to substitute the other 
bill. The Chair thinks that under this particular rule and the 
general situation with which we are confronted here it would 
be only a difference between tweedledee and tweedledum to say 
that the two propositions may rot be pending at the same time 
as substitutes, and therefore he has made the ruling that he 
has—that under the rule making this legislation in order the 
two substitutes may be pending at the same time. 

Mr. CANNON. If the Chair will permit, this is the rule: 
There may be pending at the same time an amendment, an 
amendment to the amendment, a substitute, and an amendment 
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to the substitute, and nothing else in the nature of either a 
substitute or an amendment. Two substitutes have never been 
permitted under any circumstances. The very situation which 
the Chairman has mentioned marks the utter senselessness of 
this iconoclastic procedure, What is to be gained by admit- 
ting two substitutes simultaneously? If you permit parlia- 
mentary law to govern and admit one substitute, then whether 
it is voted up or whether it is yoted down you can still offer 
the other substitute under this rule. Why not proceed in 
an orderly way, when the same results may be obtained with- 
out doing violence to the fundamental practice of the House? 

The chairman of the Committee on Rules says that was the 
purpose of the rule. The minority leader so interprets the rule 
and the majority leader suggests that procedure. Had the rule 
contemplated so radical a departure from the practice of the 
House it would have specified that the two substitutes were to 
be admitted simultaneously. Certainly there is much to be 
lost and nothing whatever to be gained by this unprecedented 
procedure, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Missouri yleld? 
If not, I ask recognition to make this observation: The Chair, 
as well as the House, is bound by the particular rule that has 
been adopted, and not by what was in the mind of some mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules. That rule specifically and 
directly says that the Tincher bill can be offered as a substi- 
tute for the Aswell bill or the Aswell bill offered as a substi- 
tute for the Tincher bill, And, if the Chair will permit, the 
Chair has only followed the plain and exact language of a 
special rule adopted by this House, and he could do nothing else. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be Leard. I am en- 
titled to be heard in reply to the gentleman from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that there is nothing 
before the House. [Cries of “ Regular order! “] 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, wher the gentleman from 
Louisiana offered his bill I reserved a point of order because 
it was not germane to the Tincher bill, and I do not want in 
this hubbub to have the Recorp not disclose the fact that I 
am reserving that point of order. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's point of order will be 
reserved. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
May I ask the gentleman from Louisiana if this is the identical 
bill reported by the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. ASWELL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I did not 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is the substitute that the gentleman ‘has 
offered to be printed in the Recorp the identical bill that was 
before the Committee on Rules and reported by the Committee 
on Rules? 

Mr. ASWELL. With an amendment. 

Mr. RAMSETER. Then I make a point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. It has to be the identical bill under the rule, and I make 
the further point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on that point. 
The Chair thinks the only bill that is in order under the rule 
is the identical bill mentioned in the rule. 

Mr. ASWELL. May I state, Mr. Chairman, if there is any 
question about it I will print the identical bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the judgment of the Chair the only 
hill that is in order under the rule is the bill mentioned by the 
rule, 

Mr. DOWELL. 
is not in order, 

Mr. KINCHELOB. 
identical bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to straighten out 
this situation before recognizing the gentleman. The Chair 
understood that the gentleman from Louisiana was offering the 
identical bill mentioned in the rule. 

Mr. ASWELL. I am offering that, and I have asked to have 
it printed in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN, That is the bill the gentleman asked 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp without being 
read. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, that is not the bill. The gen- 
tleman acknowledges he hus an amendment to the original bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Of course the gentleman from Louisiana 
is the only man who knows; and If the gentleman says it is the 
original bill, it will be the original bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. It will be, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the reading clerk informs the Chair 
he has the original bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, 
bill and nothing else? 


Offering a bill and then printing another bill 


The gentleman says he will offer the 


Is the gentleman offering that 
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The CHAIRMAN. Yes; so far as the Chair is advised, and 
that is the only thing the Chair has ruled upon. In the judg- 
ment of the Chair any other bill, or any amendment to the bill, 
or any other amendment, will be subject to the rule of germane- 
ness, to be passed upon when the time comes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr, Chairman, a point of order. I renew 
my reservation of a point of order to the offering of the Aswell 
bill as an amendment to the Tincher bill as not germane, and I 
merely reserve that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair oyerrules that point of order. 

The Aswell bill is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11606) to place the agricultural industry on a sound com- 
mercial basis, to encourage national cooperative marketing of farm 
products, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, ete.— 


TITLE I. NATIONAL FARM MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Section 1, For the purpose of (a) promoting and stimulating the 
orderly flow of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, (b) remoying direct burdens and undue restraint upon such 
commerce in such commodities, and (c) providing for the processing, 
preparation for market, handling, pooling, storing, and murketing in 
such commerce of agricultural commodities through cooperative market- 
ing associations, 12 individuals, 4 to be named by the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, 4 by the National Grange 
and Patrons of Husbandry, 4 by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and the members elected to succced them, as hereinafter provided, 
are hereby incorporated and declared to be a body corporate under the 
name of the National Farm Marketing Association (referred to in this 
act as the “national association”). The incorporation shall be beld 
effected at such time as the 12 individuals named by the organizations 
have tendered their acceptances to the President, as ascertained and 
specified by him by Executive order. Such individuals shall be the 
incorporators, 

GHNERAL POWERS 


Sec. 2. The national association— 

(a) Shall have perpetual succession ; 

(b) May sue and be sued in its corporate name; 

(e) May adopt a corporate seal, which shall be judicially noticed, and 
may alter it at pleasure; 

(d) Shall have its principal office in the District of Columbia; 

(e) May make contracts; 

(£) May acquire, hold, or dispose of property necessary for the carry- 
ing out the purposes of the association; 

(g) May uppoint, fix the compensation of, and remove without preju- 
dice to contract rights such officers, employees, and agents as are neces- 
sary for the conduct of the affairs of the national association. Such 
officers, employees, and agents may be either individuals, partnerships, 
corporations, or associations. Each such officer, employee, or agent 
responsible for the handling of money or the custody of agricultural 
commodities shail giye bond in such amount, with such penalties and 
upon such terins as the national association shall determine; 

(u) May accept the services of any person without compensation; 

(i) May adopt, amend, and repeal regulations; 

(J) Shall have such powers not specifically denied by law as are 
necessary and proper to conduct, under this act and in aceordance with 
approved business methods, the business of cooperatively processing, 
preparing for market, handling, pooling, storing, and marketing agri- 
cultural commodities or such further business as is necessary and inci- 
dental thereto, 

SPECIAL POWERS 


Src. 3. The national association is authorized— 

(a) To provide or approve systems of accounting for local and inter- 
state zone organizations organized under Title II; 

(b) To proyide a system of reporting and disseminating crop and 
marketing information for the benefit of such interstate zone organil- 
zations; 

(c) To advise with the members of such organizations as to the 
diversification of production of agricultural commodities and as to the 
Increase or decrease of production necessary to provide an adequate 
supply of the commodity without causing either an undue surplus or 
shortage of production; 

(d) To determine, subject to the approval of the Interstate zone 
directors, the annual budget and necessary supplements thereto and the 
receipts and expenditures of the association ; 

(e) To provide jointly with the interstate zone organization for the 
commodity assessment against members of Interstate zone organizations 
of fees sufficient (1) to meet the expenditures of the national associn- 
tion and the interstate zone organizations authorized in any approved 
budget, (2) to repay all loans and interest thereon provided for in 
section 301, and (3) to establish a reserve fund in such amount as both 
the members of the national association and the interstate zone organi- 
zations determine to be necessary to enable it most effectively to exc- 
cute the functions vested in it by this act; 
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(í) To acquire, construct, maintain, and dispose of, or acquire the 
rights of operation of (1) storage warehouses for agricultural commodi- 
ties, (2) terminal facilities for transportation {otherwise than as a 
common carrier) in connection with the storage and distribution of 
such commodities, and (3) facilities for processing such commodities. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as otherwise specifically provided, the board of 
directors (referred to in this act as the “national board"), to be 
composed as hereinafter provided in this section, shall, through the 
interstate zone directors, direct the exercise of the functions vested in 
the national association. 

(b) The first board of directors shall be composed of seven members, 
one of whom shall be a fiduciary officer of the United States designated 
by the President, and six of whom shall, within one month after the 
incorporation is effected, be elected from their own number by the 
incorporators, but each of the three organizations named in section 1 
shall have two representatives as directors on the first board. Of the 
six elected members of the board of directors, two shall be elected for 
a term of one yenir, two for two years, aud two for three years. A 
successor to the director designated by the President shall be likewise 
designated by him. Successors to the elected directors, except those 
elected to fill unexpired terms of directors, shall be elected for a term of 
three years by the members of the national association in the manner 
provided in section 7. 

(e) A vacancy in the office of an elected director may be filled by 
the remaining directors until, at the next annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the national association, a successor is elected to fill the 
unexpired term of such office and is qualified. Any such vacancy shall 
not impair the powers of the remaining directors to execute the 
functions of the national board. A majority of the directors shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the national 
board. 

(d) Each elected director shall receive a salary to be fixed by such 
members and shall hold office until his successor is elected and qualified. 

(e) The director designated by the President shall not receive com- 
peusation from the association for his services as director, other than 
pay for necessary expenses incurred by him while acting as a director, 
and upon repayment by the national association of the loan and interest 
thereon provided in section 801, his term of office as director shall be 
terminated. 

(f) There shall be but six elected directors, unless by a two-thirds 
vote of the members of the national association such number is in- 
creased, but at no time shall the number of directors exceed 13. 

MEMBERS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Sec. 5. (a) The incorporators shall be the original members of the 
national association. Four of the ineorporators shall be designated 
by the President by Executive order as members for a period of three 
years, four for a period of two years, and four for n period of one 
year, beginning from the date of incorporation of the association, Suc- 
cessors to the original members, except those clected to fill unexpired 
terms of members, shall be elected as provided in section 203 for terms 
expiring three years after the expiration of their predecessors’ terms. 

(b) A vacancy In the office of any member may be filled for the un- 
expired term of such office by election as provided in section 203. 

COMMENCEMENT OF OPERATIONS 

Sec, 6. The national association (1) shall begin its operations under 
this act in respect of such agricultural commodity or commodities as 
it considers best adapted to national cooperative marketing, and (2) 
shall, so far as it deems practicable, utilize such existing cooperative 
associations and other marketing agencies as are immediately available 
and capable of use for the purposes of this act. 

DUTIES OF MEMBERS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the members of the national associa- 
tion— 

(a) ‘To convene as provided by regulations at the call of the national 
board and at a place to be selected by it; 

(b) To elect annually directors to the national board; 

(e) To act as an advisory group on behalf of the interstate zone 
organizations and to supervise generally the policy of the national 
board; 

(d) To fix the salaries of the directors of the national board and 
approve, with or without modifications, or disapprove, the annual 
budget of the national association and necessary supplements thereto; 

(e) To prepare a schedule of commodity assessments which, when 
approved by the national board, may be levied by the interstate zone 
organizations upon thelr nrember organizations. 

BRANCH OFFICES 


Sec. 8. (a) The national association, through the interstate zone 
organizations, may establish such agencies or branch offices at such 
places as it deems advisable, either domestic or foreign. 

(b) The national association shall be held an inhabitant and resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia within the meaning of the laws of 
the United States relating to venue of civil sults and of offenses against 
the United States, 
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BOOKS 


Sec, 9. The national association shall keep, at its principal office 
in the custody of Its secretary, correct books, showing the original or 
a transcript of tle minutes of the national board's and members’ 
meetings, and showing the accounts of the association's business trans- 
actions, 

ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec, 10. The national association shall make an annual report to 
the Congress in respect of all loans made under authority of section 
302 until such loans are repaid in full with interest. 


TITLE II—Interstare ZONE COOPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS 
ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 201. In order to carry ont the functions vested in it by this 
act, the national association is authorized to provide for the organi- 
zation of interstate zone cooperative marketing organizations (referred 
to in this act as “interstate zone organizations”) in the several 
States. 

DUTIES OF INTERSTATE ZONE ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 202, Each interstate zone organization shall 

(a) Annually select a board of directors of not exceeding seven, 
which shall direct the operations of the organizution in its respective 
zone; 

(>) By its board of directors annually select an individual as its 
representative to an annual convention of representatives of State 
associations ; 

(c) Organize as members of, or admit to membership in, such inter- 
state zone organization any local cooperative association included 
within the provisin:s of the act entitled “An act to authorize usso- 
ciation of producers of agricultural products,” approved February 18, 
1922. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


Src, 203. The Individuals selected as representatives of the inter- 
state zone organizations shall convene at least once each year at a 
place designated by the national board and shall elect the members 
of the national association. 

Each representative shall have but 1 vote, which shall be cast in 
person. 


REGULATION OF INTERSTATE ZONE AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Sec. 204. (a) The national association is authorized to prescribe 
regulations requiring— 

(1) The adoption by local and interstate zone organizations of 
systems of accounting approved by the national association ; 

(2) The use by the local and interstate zone organizations of 
systems of reporting and disseminating crop and marketing informa- 
tion provided by the national association ; 

(8) The use by local and interstate zone organizations of approved 
forms of agreement under the terms of which a local association is 
admitted to membership in national organizations ; 

(4) The use by local associations of Intrastate grading standards 
and marketing schedules not in conflict with law, to be uniform, and to 
be established by local associations, so that interstate standards, ship- 
ments, and marketing directed by interstate zone organizations will 
avoid market glutting and destructive trade conditions; and 

(5) The payment by the interstate zone organization of the com- 
modity assessments fixed under section 3. 

(b) If the national association finds by a vote of two-thirds of its 
members that any interstate zone organization, or any local associa- 
tion which is a member of an interstate zone organization, hus failed to 
comply with any regulation prescribed under this section, the national 
association shall adopt a resolution publishing such finding. Upon 
the adoption of any such resolution the interstate zone organization 
shall be ineligible, for such period of time as the national association 
may designate in the resolution, to obtain any loan provided in section 
302, to be represented at an annual convention of representatives of 
interstate zone organizations, or to obtain the exeinptions accruing 
to it by reason of the benefits of section 303, except that if the vio- 
lation is that of a local association, the interstate zone organization 
shall not be held ineligible under this subdivision if, within 30 days 
after the adoption of the resolution, the membership of the local asso- 
ciation in the interstate zone organization is terminated or suspended 
for such period of time as the national association may designate in 
its resolution. 

OPERATING ZONES 


Sec. 205. For the purpose of facilitating the marketing of any 
agricultural commodity, interstate zone organizations engaged in the 
marketing of such commodity, within such zones as the national asso- 
ciation may designate, may consolidate their marketing operations in 
respect of such commodity, For the purpose of carrying out such con- 
solidated marketing operations, the interstate zone organizations may 
jointly contract with or establish such organizations as they deem 
advisable, 
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Tiree ITI.—MISCELLANXEOUS Provisions 
LOAN FUND FOR ORGANIZATION PURPOSES 


Src, 301. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,- 
000,000, which, as appropriated, shall be set aside and reserved as a 
revolving loan fund in the Treasury, avallable to the national asso- 
ciation until December 31, 1936. Payments shall be made from such 
fund at the direction of the director designated by the President upon 
application therefor by the national board, shall bear interest at tho 
rate of 4½ per cent per annum until repaid from commodity assess- 
ments fixed as provided in section 3. 

USE OF FUNDS 

Src, 302. (a) The moneys in such fund shall be available for loans 
to the national association for administration expenses of such asso- 
ciation, including expenditures for the organization of interstate zone 
organizations, or in the organization by it of local associations which 
arc members of the interstate zone organization. 

(b) The national association shall prescribe regulations in respect 
of the repayment to or collection by such association of all loans made 
under subdivision (a). All moneys repaid to or collected by such asso- 
ciation shall be covered into such fund. 

APPLICATION OF ANTITRUST LAWS 

Sec. 303. The national association and interstate zone organiza- 
tions shall, for the purposes of this act, be deemed marketing agencies 
within the meaning of that term as used in the provisions of the first 
section of the act entitled “An act to authorize association of pro- 
ducers of agricultural products,” approved February 18, 1922, and in 
the same manner and to the same extent as associations included in 
such act shall be subject to the provisions of section 2 thereof. 


COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Sec. 304. To foster, encourage, and promote the cooperative process- 
ing, preparing for market, handling, pooling, storing, and marketing 
of agricultural commodities under this act and to assist in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of interstate zone and local associations, any 
Government establishment in the executive branch of the Government 
shall, in accordance with its written request to the head of such Goy- 
ernment establishment, cooperate with such association or with any 
zone association to such extent as the head of such Government estab- 
lishment deems compatible with the interests of the Government., 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 805. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional, 
or the applicability thereof to any person or circumstance is held in- 
valid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability 
thereof to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


RESERVATION OF KIGHT TO AMEND 


Sec. 306. The Congress of the United States reserves the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 307. This act may be cited as the“ National Farm Marketing 
Association act of 1926." 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee do 
now rise. 
~ The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mares, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union (reported that the com- 
mittee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 11603 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the so-called Haugen bill be reprinted with all of the adopted 
amendments for the information of the Members of the House 
to-morrow, so we may haye before us the complete Haugen bill 
as amended, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will the gentleman couple with that request a 
request that the amendments to the Haugen bill be printed in 
italics so we will know what the new language is, and that 
which is stricken out be printed in line type. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Further reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, let me ask the gentleman if he does not 
think it would probably be more desirable to have it printed in 
bill form? 

Mr. VESTAL. That is what I intended, I will say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. My request, Mr. Speaker, is to 
have it printed in bill form as if it were reported, printing in 
italies the amendments that have been adopted, so we may 
know what the amendments are. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
does not the gentleman think it would be more valuable to the 
House to have the bill in exactly the form it has been approved 
by the committee up to this time? We will haye before us to- 
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morrow three propositions, the Aswell bill, the Tincher bill, 
and the Haugen bill as amended to date. 

Mr. VESTAL. I am asking for that. 

Mr. TILSON. The way the gentleman from Indiana is pre- 
ferring his request both will appear—the bill as adopted to 
date, together with the portion of the bill that has been stricken 
out. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unant- 
mous consent that the so-called Haugen bill be printed in Dill 
form, showing the amendments that have been adopted since 
the bill first reached the floor of the House. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to include a request to print the Aswell bill with 
some amendments which I propose to offer later. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, if the gentleman is not going to agree to the request 
of the gentleman from Louisiana, I am going to object to this 
request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has stated several times he 
would not entertain a request of this sort when coupled with 
an additional request by some other Member. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent that his bill may be printed in bill form con- 
taining amendments that he proposes to offer. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Reserving the right to object, If 
the Aswell bill is adopted as a substitute, will the amendments 
be offered to it and voted upon? 

The SPEAKER. That question will be answered by the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suggest that the bill of the gentleman 
from Louisiana be printed as it was introduced and then the 
amendments that are to be proposed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a table prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in January, 1924, indicating the ratio prices of com- 
modities for 1923, and showing the effect if the MeNary-Haugen 
bill had been in operation and the corporation functioning in 
the month of December, 1923, printed on page 2 of the hear- 
ings of January 21, 1924, on the McNary-Haugen bill: 

Market prices of commodities 


Index of all commodities, 1908-1914—— 22222 1 
Index of all commodities, year 1923—— 


Index of all commodities, December, 1923...-._---_--______ 159. 8 


Average | Average Average] Ratio Ratio 
market | market | TAr ket price, rice, 
Individual commodities price, price, 770 Fear 19 
1905-1914} year 1923 ber, 1923 1923 ber, 1023 
Cotton, upland middling .- $0. 120 $0. 293 $0. 358 $0. 194 $0. 191 
Corn, contract grades, cash, 
Pej ih tC A A E + 602 $21 730 977 962 
Wheat, range of No. 1 north- 
ern spring and No. 2 red win- 
ter, ae „ 1. 000 1. 163 1.007 1.624 1, 508 
Cattle, good to choice, steers, 
C 6, 853 9.952 0.785 11.123 10, 949 
Hogs, heavy, Chicago 7. 099 7. 690 7.050 11. 522 11, 342 
Sheep, wethers, Chica; 5. 379 7. 648 8. 000 8. 731 8. 504 
Flour, patents 5. 127 6. 365 6. 100 K. 322 8. 102 
Wool, one-fourth and 
eighths grades, scoured basis.. 492 970 . 064 799 787 


The indexed number of all commodities—1905-1914—is 100. 
Index number for all commodities, December, 1923, was 159.8. 
According to it, prices of all commodities increased 59.8. The 
average market price of wheat in Chicago for 1905-1914 was 
$1. The ratio price for December, $1.598. The average market 
price for December was $1.097. The price of wheat would have 
advanced 50.1. In other words, eliminating the decimals, the 
farmer would have received $1.59 for his wheat instead of $1.09, 
an increase in price of 50 cents a bushel. If the corporation 
had estimated the number of bushels required for domestic 
consumption at 600,000, 0 bushels and the surplus for export 
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at 150,000,000 bushels and the loss on the exportable surplus at 
50 cents a bushel, or $75,000,000, it would have found it neces- 
sary to withhold or collect $75,000,000 from all purchases, or 
10 cents a bushel on the whole crop. If so, the farmer would 
haye received $1.49 in cash and a receipt for 10 cents, instead 
of $1.09, the amount which he received. 

If the bill had been in effect the Ist of last December, accord- 

ing to the table furnished by the Department of Labor just 
referred to, the indexed number of all commodities of December, 
1923, was 159.8. The current price of hogs in December was 
$7.05; the ratio price would have been $11.34, and the price of 
hogs would have been increased $4.20, or about 60 per cent. 
. Suppose there had been declared a special emergency on 
butter the 1st of May. The current price in New York, 35% 
cents to 36½ cents, say 36 cents, extra creamery, score 92, 
would have advanced to 45 cents, or 9 cents a pound, which is 
25 per cent increase over 36 cents. 

Also a table furnished in April, 1926, indicating the ratio 
price of commodities for April, 1926: 

Index of all commodities, 1905-1914__ 100. 0 


Index of all commodities, year 1924__ 
Index of all commodities, March, 1926 


Average 
market 
Individual commodities price, 
1905- 
1914 
Butter, extra, New Vork $0, 285 
Cotton, upland middling, New 
York ~120 
602 
1. 000 
hicago. 6. 853 
Hogs, heavy, Chicago.. 7. 099 
Sheep, wethers, Qhlcago 5.379 
Flour, patents, Minneapolis 5. 127 
Wool, one-quarter and three- 
eighths grades, scoured basis, 
BUStGN E AE E E e ESS 492 
Index union scale of wages, 1905-—1914— «444% * 
Index union scale of wages, May, 1924 5. 
Index union scale of wages, May, 1925....--...--.---.-.-.--__ 255.8 


Also a table furnished in February, 1926, by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicating the ratio price of commodities for 
1925 and January, 1926: 


Market prices of commoditics 


Index of all commodities, 1905-1914-__-__-_--____-- 
Index of all commodities, VOR 192520 ees 
Index of all commodities, January, 1926. 


Average 


Average | Average Ratio 
Individual commodities | market | market — 
1905-1914 | year 1925 


Butter, extra, New York... $0. 454 


Fete it upland middling, 
Corn, contract grades, cash, 
Chica ORe a ee ee | 
Wheat, range of No. 1 northern 
ring a and No. 2 red winter, 


Ohitago.. eS ee 10. 659 
Hogs, heavy, Chleago- 12.250 
Sheep, wethers, Chicago 9.323 
Fiour, patents, "Minneapolis. — 8. 828 


Wool, one-quarter and three- 
eighths grades, scoured basis, 
Boston. 7 ᷓ— ed NR 


According to the above table, as received from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, on February 26, 1926: 

The average price recelved for butter, extra, New York, for 1925, 
was $0.023 a pound below the ratio price for 1925, and for January, 
1926, the average price was 50.024 a pound below the ratio price. 

The average market price for cattle, good to choice steers, Chicago, 
for the year 1925 was $0.827 below the ratio price for 1925, and for 
January, 1926, the average price was 1.412 below the ratio price. 

The average market price for corn, contract grades, cash, Chicago, 
for the year 1925 was $0.029 a bushel above the ratio price for 1925, 
and for January, 1926, the average price was $0.188 a bushel below the 
ratio price. 
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The average market price for wheat, range of No. 1 northern spring 
and No. 2 red winter, Chicago, for the year 1925 was $0.041 per bushel 
above the ratio price for 1925, and for January, 1926, the average 
price was $0.204 per bushel above the ratio price, 

The average market price for hogs, heavy, Chicago, for the year 
1925 was $0.352 above the ratio price for 1925, and for January, 1926, 
the average price was $0.067 below the ratio price. 

The average market price for sheep, wethers, Chicago, for the year 
1925, was $0.307 above the ratio price for 1925, and for January, 1926, 
the average price was $1.171 above the ratio price. 

The average market price for flour, patents, Minneapolis, for the year 
1925 was 80.235 above the ratio price for 1925, and for January, 1928, 
the average price was $0.961 above the ratio price. 

The average market price for wool, one-fourth and three-elghths 
grades, scoured basis, Boston, for the year 1925, was $0.190 above the 
ratio price for 1925, and for January, 1926, the average price was 
$0.153 above the ratio price. 

The average market price for cotton, upland middling, New York, 
for the year 1925 was $0.035 above the ratio price for 1925, and for 
January, 1926, the average price was $0,011 above the ratio price. 


Also table indicating the production and net exports of wheat, 
corn, beef (slaughtered), lard, butter, and tables indicating the 
world price and domestic price, the tariff, and a net profit to 
the producers had the proposed bill been in operation for the 
years 1924, 1925, and 1926: 

Wheat 


Crop year Production | Net exports 


Bushels Bushels 

791, 797, 381 | 128, 473, 000 
862, 627, 000 | 251, 915, 000 
669, 365, 000 | 1 70, 000, 000 


1To May 1. 
{from Department of Agriculture] 
No, I, dark, northern, at Minneapolis, and No. 1, northern, at Winnipeg 
PRICES 


If the bill had been in operation during the crop year of 
1923-24, the wheat grower would have received the Winnipeg 
price of $1 plus the tariff of 42 cents and transportation 
charges of 3 cents, or a total of $1.45, instead of the Minne- 
apolis price of $1.24, a gain of 31 cents per bushel, minus the 
equalization fee to cover the discount of 31 cents per bushel 
on the 125,000,000 bushels exported, or $38,750,000, to be dis- 
tributed over 800,000,000 bushels, or an equalization fee of 
$0.048, a net profit per bushel’ of $0.262 and a total profit of 
$209,600,000. 

If the bill had been in operation during the crop year 1924-25, 
the wheat grower would have received the Winnipeg price of 
$1.66 plus the tariff of 42 cents and transportation charges of 
3 cents, or a total of $2.11, instead of the Minneapolis price of 
$1.58, a gain of 53 cents per bushel, minus the equalization fee 
to cover the discount of 53 cents per bushel on the 250,000,000 
bushels exported, or $131,750,000, to be distributed over 850,- 
000,000 bushels, or an equalization fee of $0.155, a net profit per 
bushel of 37.5 cents and a total profit of $318,750,000. 

The wheat crop for the crop year 1925-26 has been estimated 
at 669,000,000 bushels and the exports to May 1, 70,000,000 
bushels. Assuming that the crop is 700,000,000 bushels and 
the exports 100,000,000 bushels, the wheat grower would receive, 
if the bill were in operation, the Winnipeg price of $1.50 plus 
the tariff of 42 cents and the transportation charges of approxi- 
mately 3 cents, or a total of $1.95. instead of the Minneapolis 
price of $1.67, a gain of 28 cents per bushel, minus the equali- 
zution fee to cover the discount of 28 cents per bushel on the 
160,000,000 exported, or $28,000,000, to be distributed over 700,- 
000,000 bushels, or an equalization fee of 4 cents, a net profit of 
24 cents per bushel, and a total profit of $168,000,000. 


Corn Bushels 
anner... a SE 3, 000, 000, 000 
Exports, 19214 23. 000, 000 
Esports; 1928... = 5, 000, 000 
Riporto 0 months 91026 SS a a 18; 000; 000 
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Prices of corn 


[Chicngo prices by Department of Labor, and Buenos Aires prices by De- 
partment of Agriculture) 


g 2 1 
55 — 
E z 2 8. 88 ¢ 
$ 5 7 93 fe) © 
= E $ Bale | 3 
© [s] 8 a Z & 
nign $0.01 $2.15 $0. 111481. 10 000, 000 
452 se 01 1144 1.21 42 522, 627, 500 


wees: 


11 1.024 ae 


If the bill had been in force in 1924 the corn grower would 
have received the Argentine price of 83 cents, plus the tariff 
of 15 cents, plus the export tax, which was 1.54 cents in Feb- 
ruary, 1926, 1.03 cents in March, and 0.46 cent in April, or 
say 1 cent, and the ocean freight to Baltimore or New York, 
say 11% cents, the rate March last, or a total of $1.10%, 
instead of the Chicago price of 97.2 cents, a gain of approxi- 


mately 13 cents per bushel, minus the equalization fee of 
18 cents on 23,000,000 bushels to be distributed over a total 
production of 8,000,000,000, assuming that the total production 
had been marketed. If so, an equalization fee of 50.001 per 
bushel, a net gain of $0.129 per bushel, or a total profit of 
$337,000,000. 

If the bill had been in force in 1925 the corn grower would 
have received the Argentine price of 94 cents, plus the tariff 
of 15 cents, plus the export tax of 1 cent, and the ocean freight 
of 1144 cents, or a total of 81.21, instead of the Chicago 
price of $1.038 (see ratio table furnished by Department of 
Labor), a gain of 17.45 cents per bushel, minus the equaliza- 
tion fee of 17.45 cents on 5,000,000 bushels to be distributed 
over a total production of 38,000,000,000, assuming that the 
total production had been marketed, or an equalization fee of 
$0.0003 per bushel, a net gain of $0.1742, a total profit of 
$522,627,500. 

If the bill had been in force in 1926 the corn grower would 
have received the Buenos Aires price of 79 cents for January, 
1926; 73 cents for February, 1926; 66 cents for March, 1926; 
or an average of 75 cents, plus the tariff of 15 cents, plus the 
export tax of 1 cent and the ocean freight of 11½ cents, or a 
total of $1.02% instead of the average Chicago price of 77 
cents, a gain of 25½ cents per bushel minus the equalization 
fee of 25% cents on 18,000,000 bushels, to be distributed over 
n total production of 3,000,000,000 bushels, assuming that the 
total production had been marketed, or an equalization fee of 
$0.0015 per bushel, a net gain of $0.251, or a total profit of 
$753,000,000. 


Beef slaughtered 


1925 1924 


7, 146, 000, 000 7, 065, 000, 000 
39, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
17, 000, 000 + 21, 000, 000 
22, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 


[From Department of Agriculture] 


Prices on English beef sides, average top price PONGO and on choice 
western dressed at New York 
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If the bill had been in operation in 1924 the producer would 
have received the London price of $0.1794 plus the tariff of 
$0.03 and the transportation charges of approximately $0.015, 
or a total of $0.2244, instead of the New York price of $0.184, 
a gain of $0.0404, minus the equalization fee, on 19,000,000 
pounds, to be distributed over the total production, which 
would be but a small fraction of a cent, or $0.0001. That is, the 
producer would have received a profit of approximately $0.04 
a pound, or a total profit of approximately $284,658,400, 
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If the bill had been in operation in 1925 the producer would 
have received the London price of $0.1937 plus the tariff of 
8 cents and the transportation charges of approximately $0.015, 
or a total of $0.02387, instead of the average New York price 
of $0.1921, a gain of $0.0466, minus the equalization fee, on 
22,000,000 pounds, to be distributed over the total production, 
which would be but a small fraction of a cent, or $0.00014. 
That is, the producer would have received a profit of approxi- 
mately $0.0465 a pound, or a total profit of approximately 
$332,078,400. 


Lard Pounds 
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{From Department of Commerce] 
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The average Liverpool price for Jard in the year 1925 was 
18.3 cents per pound, and if the bill bad been in effect the 
producer would have received the Liverpool price of 18.3 cents 
plus the tariff, which is 1 cent, plus the cost of transportation to 
the port of entry, say, one-half cent, or a total of 19.8 cents, a 
gain of 3 cents over the Chicago price of 16.8 cents minus the 
equalization fee of $21,446,700, to be distributed over the total 
production, which would be approximately $0.0097 per pound, a 
net profit per pound of $0.203, or a total protit of $44,883,300. 


CATTLE 


The average Buenos Aires price for steers, medium to good, 
averaging 1,320 pounds, in the year 1925 was $5.66, or 5.6 cents 
per pound, and if the bill had been in operation the cattleman 
would haye received the Argentine price plus the tariff of 114 
cents plus the cost of transportation to the port of entry, say, 
4 cents, or a total of 11.1 cents instead of the average Chicago 
price of approximately 10 cents, a gain of 1.1 cents less the 
equalization fee, 


Butler 
(Pounds) 


277, 371 


equall- 
zation 


If the bill had been in operation in 1924 the butter producer 
would have received the Copenhagen price of $0.397 plus the 
tariff of 8 cents and transportation charges of approximately 
1 cent, or a total of $0.487, instead of the New York price of 
$0.426, a gain of $0.061 per pound, or a total profit of $122,- 


000,000. Imports were in excess of exports for the year 1924, 
hence no equalization fee. All that would have been necessary 
to insure the advance would have been to regulate the importa- 
tions as provided in section 18. 

If the bill had been in operation in 1925 the butter producer 
would have receiyed the Copenhagen price of $0.425 plus the 
tariff of 8 cents and transportation of 1 cent, or a total of 
$0.515, instead of the New York price of $0.453, a gain of $0.062 
minus the equalization fee on 1,195,000 pounds to be distributed 
over the total production of 2,000,000,000 pounds, which would 
be less than four-thousandths of 1 cent per pound. ‘That is, 
the producer would have received a profit of $0.062 a pound on 
2,000,000,000 pounds, or $124,000,000, less $0.062 on the 1,195,000 
pounds exported—$74,090—or a net profit of $123,925,910. 

If the bill had been in operation in March, 1926, the butter 
producer would have received the Copenhagen price of $0.388 
plus the tariff of 12 cents and transportation charges of ap- 
proximately 1 cent, or a total of $0.518, instead of the New 
York price of $0.428, a gain of 9 cents per pound minus the 
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equalization fee on 298,317 pounds to be distributed over the 
total production of 133,992,000, which would be approximately 
$0.0002 a pound. That is, the producer would have received 
a profit of $0.09 a pound on 133,992,000 pounds, or $12,059,280, 
minus $0.09 on the 298,317 pounds exported—$26,848—or a net 
profit of $12,022,432. a 
I understund that certain representatives of milk producers’ 
organizations, posing as representatives of the dairy people, 
are opposed to giving the producers of butter the full benefit 
of the tariff. They seem to be perfectly unconcerned about 
giving the producers a just and fair price under our protective 
tariff system. They are largely responsible for the eliminttion 
of the butter provision in the McNary-Haugen bill. They are 
here now, opposing provisions in the bill that would, if enacted 
into law, give the butter people 9 cents a pound more than 
they are receiving. They are largely responsible for the 
depression in butter prices for the last two years, as before 
stated, $0.061 per pound, or $122,000,000 for the year 1924, 
and $0.062 u pound, or $124,000,000. They are opposing this, 
as they bave every measure suggested haying for its object 
to benefit the butter producers. 
PRODUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL COUNTRIES 
Corn Bushels 
World production of corn, 1924 8, T21, 000, 000 
World production of corn, 192322 --- 4, 373, 000, 000 
We produce about 75 per cent of the world production, 


Wheat Bushels 


World production of wheat, except Russia, 1925. 8, 849, 000, 000 
World production of wheut, except Russia, 1024 3, 098, 000, 000 


Our average production is about one-fourth of world production, 
RUTTER 
The production of butter by 17 important countries, includ- 
ing the United States, is around 5,000,000,000 pounds, of which 
we produce about two-fifths. 


Total net 
profit 


Wheat, 1925 $131, 750,000 | $318, 750,000 
Butter, 1925 123, 925, 910 
Corn, 1925 522, 627, 500 
Lard, 1925.. 44, 883, 300 
BOT OES S e TE S, 332, 078, 400 
To a 155, 068, 490 | 1,342, 265, 110 

% — — — ũ%—!˙̃— 

r cnc. 2<<- on nanccsetwacese 131,750,000 318, 750, 000 
Total for beof, corn, butter, and lar 23,318, 490 | 1,023, 515,110 


If the total production had been marketed and the equaliza- 
tion applied as provided in the bill, the total advance in price on 
wheat, butter, corn, lard, and beef would have been $1,497,333,600 
minus the equalization fee of $155,068,490, which would have 
left a net profit to the producer of $1,842,265,110. The total 
advance in price of wheat in 1925 would have been $450,500,000 
minus the equalization fee of $131,750,000, a net profit of 
$318,750,000. The total advance in price on corn, beef, lard, 
and butter for the year 1925 would have been $1,046,833,500 
minus the equalization fee of $23,818,490, a net profit of 
$1,023,515,110. 

BIRTHDAY OF CUBA 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recor an editorial in the Washington Post on 
the 24th, on the birthday of Cuba. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 

CUBA'S BIRTHDAY 


Twenty-four years ago to-day the Republic of Cuba came into being. 
The country went through long agonies before it achieved its inde- 
pendence, It has suffered some since, but comparatively little; and Its 
condition as a whole is incomparably better than it was before it 
became a Republic. The present President, Mr. Machado, is an able 
and progressive executive, and his cabinet is composed of patriotic and 
efficient men who are working indefatigably for the upbuilding of Cuba, 
Public improyements are under way, including the construction of the 
national capital, the enlargement of Habana Harbor, the building of 
roads, etc. 

The reciprocity treaty with Cuba has helped to develop commerce 
between the United States and the island, but it Is possible that a re- 
vision of the arrangement should be made, in view of the changes that 
have come since the treaty was ratified. The pecullarly close relations 
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between the United States and Cuba warrant special treatment in tarif 
matters, and It would be well for both countries if this question should 
be carefully reviewed at this time. a a 

Cuba represents the embodiment of an American ideal. It stands 
free and Independent, working laborlously but courageously for the ful- 
fillment of its hopes. It is not hampered in its efforts by the United 
States, but on the contrary its aspirations have the warm sympathy of 
Americans. Self-government, a most dificult task for any people, is 
undergoing the test in Cuba, and is proving its worth in the preserva- 
tion of liberty and justice. Every year of experience increases the 
ability of the Cuban people to devise and execute their own national 
policies without Interference from any other nation. 

The United States was under Judgment when it liberated Cuba. The 
world hardly believed that this Natlon would release Cuba from Spain 
and permit it to become independent. South Americans who fenred 
American aggression looked narrowly upon the proceedings of 1898- 
1902. But the United States was faithful to its pledge, and will remain 
so, Its treatment of Cuba is the answer to any assertion that this 
country seeks expansion at the expense of other peoples, 

Congratulations to Cuba and the Cuban people on thelr independ- 
ence day! May the flag of Cuba always remain in the sky, over a free 
and happy nation! 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

H. R. 8185. An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an 
act approved June 4, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for the 
allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of 
tribal funds, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 9761. An act to admit to the United States, and to 
extend naturalization privileges to, alien veterans of the World 
War; and 

S. 3115. An act to amend section 220 of the Criminal Code. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr, CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 6559. An act to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings, and for other purposes. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. Drewry, by unanimous consent, was giyen leave of 

absence, for three days, on account of death in the family. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 
1 minute p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May 21, 1926, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HHARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for May 21, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Second deficiency bill. 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned 
officers or the line of the Navy (H. R. 11524). 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m., Room 347) 
To investigate Northern Pacific land grants, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 

To request the President to propose the calling of a third 
Hague conference for the codification of international law 
(II. J. Res. 221). 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To create in the bureau of labor statistics of the Depart- 

ment of Labor a division of safety (H. R. 11886). 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Amending subchapter 5 of the Code of Law of the District 
of Columbia, as amended to June 7, 1924, relating to offenses 
against publie policy (II. R. 8989), 
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COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(9.30 a. m.) 
To incorporate the American Citizenship Foundation (H. R. 
11319). 
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(10 a. m.) 

Concerning the alleged official misconduct of Frederick A. 
Fenning, a Commissioner of the District of Columbia (II. Res. 
228). 

COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend and reenact sections 3, 20, 31, 33, and 38 of the act 
of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” us amended by an act 
approyed June 7, 1924, and for the insertion of three new sec- 
tions in said act between sections 5 and 6, sections 20 and 21, 
and sections 41 and 42 of said act, to be designated as “5a” 
and “20a” and “4ta ” of said act (H. R. 12269). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

To regulate interstate commerce by motor busses operating or 
to operate as common carriers of passengers for hire through the 
interstate tunnel now being constructed under the Hudson River 
between the city of New York, State of New York, and the city 
of Jersey City, State of New Jersey, and over the interstate 
bridge now being constructed across the Delaware River be- 
tween the city of Philadelphia, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and the city of Camden, State of New Jersey (S. 3894). 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the registra- 
tion of, with collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a 
special tax upon all persons who produce, import, manufacture, 
compound, deal in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium 
or coca leayes, their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for 
other purposes,” as amended (H. R. 11612). <a 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

520. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a report for the month of April, 
1926, showing the condition of railroad equipment and the 
related information indicated in Senate Resolution 438, dated 
February 26, 1923, so far as such Information is available; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

521. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
of the channel entering Pensacola Harbor, Fla.; to the Coin- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

522. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of State for the fiscal year 1926 and 1927, 
amounting to $2,217,130; also draft of proposed legislation 
affecting existing apprepriations (H. Doc, No, 387); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

522, A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
under the legislative establishment, House of Representatives, 
fiscal years 1926 and 1927, in the sum of $3,542.51 (H. Doc. No. 
SH to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. : 

24. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, for the War Department 
for modification and readjustment of contracts, river and harbor 
improvements, amounting to $17,653.30 (H. Doe. No. 389) to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on the Public Lands. §. 2703. An 
act to restore to the public domain certain lands within the 
Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1268). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 3072. 
An act to authorize an-exchange of lands between the United 
States and the State of Nevada; without amendment (Rept. 
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No. 1269). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HIEL of Maryland: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 11087. A bill authorizing certain dredging and filling in 
the vicinity of the Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1277). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4719. A bill 
for the relief of the New Braunfels Brewing Go,; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1270). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole Honse. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Claims. S. 1747. An act 
for the relief of Heury T. Wilcox; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1271). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Claims. S. 3715. An act 
for the relief of the Harrisburg Real Estate Co., of Harris- 
burg, Pa.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1272). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 8174. 
A bill for the relief of Ruth Gore; with amendment. (Rept. 
No. 1273). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 10076. 
A bill for the relief of the estate of William C. Perry, Inte 
of Cross Creek Township, Washington County, Pa.; without 
finendment (Rept. No. 1274). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 10456. 
A bill for the payment of claims for pay, personal injuries, 
loss of property, and other purposes incident to the operation 
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of the Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 1275). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 


11870. A bill for the relief of certain officers of the Air 
Service of the United States Army on account of funds ex- 
pended by them in connection with the American round-the 
world flight; without amendment (Rept. No. 1276). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12056) 
granting a pension to Rosalie M. Eckley, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severully referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bil (H. R. 12311) granting the 
consent of Congress to the State of Minnesota, or Dakota 
County, or Washington County, or Ramsey County, in the 
State of Minnesota, or either or several of them to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
or near South St. Paul, Minn.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 12312) 
to amend the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr: BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 12313) granting the 
consent of Congress to Wiliam H. Armbrecht to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Tombigbee River at or near Pickensyille, in the county of 
Pickens, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12314) granting the consent of Congress 
to William H. Armbrecht to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River 
at or near Cochrane, in the county of Pickens, Ala.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (II. R. 12315) to amend section 8 
of the food and drugs act, approved June 30, 1906, us amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 12316) to amend the Pan- 
ama Canal act and other laws applicable to the Canali Zone, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDREW: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 27) 
requesting the President to proclaim armistice day a day of 
thanksgiving and prayer for peace; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 12317) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. K. Wilson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 12318) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anastasia Corcoran; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 12319) granting an increase 
of pension to Emeline Tucker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. a 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 12320) granting an increase of 
pension to Isabel Pumphrey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 12821) granting an increase 
of pension to Ella Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr, WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 12322) granting 
an increase of pension to Hannah B. Gibbs; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 12323) granting an Increase 
of pension to Sarah Parker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12324) granting a pension to 
Helen W. Greer and minor children; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 12325) for the relief of 
N. B. Haney and Carrie M. Haney; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 12326) for the relief of Frank 
Bayer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H, R. 12327) for the 
relief of Harry E. Stevens; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 12328) granting an increase 
of pension to Sophronia J. Vertrees; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12329) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Angel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr, REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 12330) granting an 
increase of pension to Marcia W. Garey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 12331) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles W. Friend; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 12332) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Weidner; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (H. R. 12333) granting an increase 
of pension to Clara B. Coney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 12334) for the relief 
of W. Randall Spurlock; to the Committee on Claims. 

Vy Mr. BLOOM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 259) admitting 
Johannes Tielle, a citizen of Holland, to the United States; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, HTC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2235. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of Berkeley 
Council, Knights of Columbus, No. 1499, indorsing Senate bill 
3533, to provide for the better definition and extension of the 
purpose and duties of the Bureau of Education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

2236. Also, petition of Cypress Park Improvement Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif., indorsing committee print bill to pro- 
vide for the protection and development of the lower Colorado 
River Basin; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

2237. Also, petition of the California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Los Angeles district, urging the passage of House bill 
10433; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

2238. Also, petition of Anna Hall and 76 others, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 7179; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

2239. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition of the Wm. B. Guitteau 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio, urging the passage of the migratory bird 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

2240. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions regarding readjustment 
of postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

2241. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association, of Illinois, and others, favoring the passage of the 
McFadden bill; to the Committee on Banking and Ourrency. 

2242. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Federation of the 
Bird Clubs of New England, F. B. Fletcher, secretary, 50 Con- 
gress Street, room 516, Boston, Mass., recommending early and 
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favorable consideration of House bill 7479, known as the migra- 
tory bird refuge bill; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

2243. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Sanucl R, Nay and five 
other residents of Battle Creek, Mich., protesting against the 
passage of compulsory Sunday observance legislation for the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

2244. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
natural resources production division of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, asserting its unalterable opposition 
to and urging the chamber to oppose legislation directed to- 
ward Government interference in private business; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2245. Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, favoring the passage of the McFadden banking Dill 
(H. R. 2), as amended by the Senate; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

2246. Also, petition of E. R. Squibb & Sons, opposing the 
passage of House Dill 11254, to amend paragraph 59 of the tariff 
act of 1922; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Frivay, May 21, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, our God, our fathers trusted In Thee and found 
Thee to be a very present help in time of trouble, and as Thou 
wert their refuge and strength we beseech of Thee to give us 
that confidence in Thee that we may turn toward the duties of 
each day with the realization that Thou wilt guide us in paths of 
righteousness and in the fulfillment of every pledge conferred 
upon us. Hear us, help us, and through the days that may 
yet be, may we realize constantly Thine own gracious guidance. 
For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Monday, May 17, 1926, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by tnanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks announced that the Speaker had aflixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3115. An act to amend section 220 of the Criminal Code; 

H. R. 8185. An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an 
act approved June 4, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for the 
allotment of lands of the Crow ‘Tribe for the distribution of 
tribal funds, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 9761. An act to admit to the United States, and to ex- 
tend naturalization privileges to, alien veterans of the World 
War; and 

S. 1039. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst King Robinson, Ind, 
Bayard Ferris La Follette Sackett 
Bingham Fess Lenroot Schall 
Blease Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Borah Gerry McMaster Shipstead 
Bratton Gillett MeNary Simmons 
Broussard Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Bruce Go! Moeteult Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Moses Steck 
Capper Greene Neely Stephens 
Caraway. Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Copeland Harreld Norris Trammell 
Couzens Harris Nye Underwood 
Cummins -Harrison Oddie Walsh. 
Curtis Heflin Overman Watson 
Dale Howell Phipps Weller 
Deneen Johnson Pine Wills 

Dill Jones, N. Mex, tansdetl 

Edge Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. 

Edwards Kendrick Robinson, Ark, 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. FLETCHER], on account of illness. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I was requested to announce that the fol- 
lowing Senators are engaged at a meeting of the Committee on 
Military Affairs: The Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
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wortH], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessce [Mr. Tyson]. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
POWER OF LEGISLATIVE BODIES TO PUNISH FOR CONTEMPT 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the power of cither House of 
Congress to punish as for contempt and to conduct investiga- 
tions has been the subject of repeated discussion in this body 
and before its committecs. There is in the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Review for the month of May a very learned 
discussion of the subject with an historical review of its de- 
yelopment. I regard it as of very great value. I ask unani- 
mons consent that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article Is as follows: 

POWER OF LEGISLATIVE DODIES TO PUNISH FOR CONTEMPT 


[Footnotes will be found at end of article] 


In 1924 the proceedings of the committee of the Senate of the United 
States appointed for the purpose of investigating the management of 
the Department of Justice by Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty 
were brought to a standstill by the refusal of his brother, Mally S. 
Daugherty, to appear before the committee and produce the books of a 
certain bank in Ollo of which he was president, which were believed to 
contain certain important information on the subject under investiga- 
tion. When he was arrested by the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate for 
the purpose of compelling his attendance before the committee the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of Ohio dis- 
charged him on habeas corpus, and the desired information was never 
obtained. The case was appealed and is still pending before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. This incident raised a question of 
great interest and importance to the country as to how far legislative 
bodies can go in compelling the giving of testimony and the production 
of books and papers by unwilling witnesses. The question is not new. 
It bas been before the Supreme Court in four outstanding cases? and 
has been passed on many times by State courts. But while the courts 
are in agreement on many phases of the subject, other very important 
phases of it remain to be determined. Upon the proper determination 
of these matters will to an extent depend the future effectiveness of our 
legislatures as law-making bodies and as agencies for keeping the public 
informed of the operations of their Governments, State and National. 
It seems appropriate, therefore, that the whole subject should be exam- 
ined with some degree of care in an effort to discover if possible the 
principles upon which legislatures aud courts may safely proceed in such 
cases, 

It will be found as the discussion proceeds that the power of legis- 
Jatures to punish for contempt Is closely bound up with the ancient 
privileges of such bodies and of their members, as It furnishes the 
means by which they are able to give effect to the privileges claimed. 
it will also be scen that the privileges of legislative bodies in this coun- 
try and the means of making them effective are derived not so much 
from any express delegation in our constitutions, State and national, as 
from the laws and customs of the English House of Commons trans- 
mitted through the colonial assembles as a well-established legal tradi- 
tion and adopted into our constitutions, malnly by implication, ag an 
integral and inherent part of the “ legislative power which the fathers 
conferred upon our representative assemblies. Only by arriving at a 
clear understanding of what these words meant to them can we deter- 
mine the extent of the powers conferred. 

I, Anh ENGLISH PRECEDENTS OF VALUE IN THIS COUNTRY? 

At the very outset it scems necessary to answer a question that at first 
blush seems too obvious to call for consideration, that is, whether the 
precedents of the House of Commons have any persuasive value for us in 
this country. As our common law was inherited from England and our 
legislative machinery and procedure were largely modeled on the British 
pattern, an affirmative answer would seem to follow as a matter of 
course. Rut serious doubt was raised as to the yalue of such prece- 
dents by the opinion of the United States Supreme Court in the cele- 
brated cake of Kilbourn against Thompson. In that case the court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Miller, admitted that the power of the 
House of Commons to imprison for contempt of its authority had been 
fully sustained by the courts of Westminster Hall, but contended that 
such precedetts were of no value to us for the reason that the House of 
Commons Was a court as well as a legislative body, and that in punish- 
ing for contempt it was exercising a Judicial power that had come down 
from the days when the two houses sat as one body, the High Court of 
Farliament.t In support of his thesis Justice Miller gives extracts from 
the opinions in several English cases, stating that the House of Com- 
mons is a court, most of which seem to be based on a statement to that 
effect In Coke's Institute and then he draws the following conclusion: 

“We are of the opinion that the right of the House of Representa- 
tives to punish the citizen for a contempt of its authority or a breach 
of lts privileges can derive no support from the precedents and prac- 
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tices of the two Houses of the English Parliament, nor from the ad- 
judged cases in which the English courts have upheld these practices.” “ 

Thus, by taking the affirmative side of the much-controverted qnes- 
tion as to whether or not the House of Commons Js a court, Mr. Justice 
Miller disposed in summary fashion of the great mass of English 
parliamentary precedents and court decisions, which for the most part 
were unfavorable to the views expressed by him. But he is not con- 
sistent in this particular, for a little further on in his opinion he makes 
liberal use of English court decisions when they sult his purpose, and, 
in the following quotation which he reproduces from the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Coleridge in Stockdale against Hansurd he completely 
answers his own dictum that the House of Commons is a court: 

“ The House is not a court of law at all in the sense In which that 
term can alone be properly applied here. Neither originally nor by 
appenl can it decide a matter ju Utigation between two partics; it has 
no means of doing so; it claims no such power; powers of inquiry und 
accusation it has, but It decldes nothing judicially, except where it 
itself is a party in the case of contempts.“ “ 

As to whether the House of Commons is In law a court is perhaps 
very dificult to say. The House itself has taken both sides of the 
proposition. Thus the English constitutional historian, Henry Hallam, 
calls attention to an entry on the roils of Parliament in che time of 
Henry IV to the effect that the judiclal powers of Parliament did not 
belong to the House of Commons, and Sir Thomas Erskine May, the 
great authority on parliamentary procedure, quotes a resolution of the 
Commons of 1592, to the effect that that body was a court of record.” 
It seems probable that in earlier times the House of Commons did not 
scriously claim to be a court, but as the Commons grew stronger and 
especially as the conflict with the Crown came on, the House and its 
partisans, such as Lord Coke, put forward every calm calculated to 
enhauce the power and prestige of that body. This mental attitude 
continued for some time after the final triumph of Parliament in 1688, 
but, after the occasion for asserting the claims had passed, we find Lord 
Mansticld saying that the House of Commons was not a court,” and’ May 
says that “this claim, once firmly maintained, hag latterly been vir- 
tually abandoned, although never distinctly renounced.” 13 

Whether the House of Commons be called a court or not, is for 
purposes of this discussion, 2 matter of small moment. It is fuuda- 
mentally and essentially a legislative, and not a judicial, body. The 
few remnants of judicial or quasi-judicial power: that it may still 
exercise are not materially different from the judicial powers exer- 
cised formerly and to a lesser degree at the present time by American 
legislative bodies. Coke, In the passage referred to in the decisions 
quoted by Justice Miller, enumerates three such powers—(1) the 
power of impeachment, (2) the power to punish for contempt, and 
(3) the power to bring to the attention of the House of Lords delin- 
quencies committed by members of that body. To this list Justice 
Miller, in the passages quoted above, adds a fourth, the power, Jointly 
with the House of Lords, to pass bills of attainder, Now, it will be 
seen that the first and third of these powers—that is, the power, as 
the “ general inquisitors of the realm,” to prefer impeachment charges 
to be tried by the House of Lords, and the power to direct the attention 
of that body to cases of “ oppression, bribery, extortion, or the like” 
on the part of members of the upper house—are not strictly speaklug 
judicial in their nature, and the first is possessed and exercised by 
the lower house of all our legislatures, State and National. If pos- 
session of this power by the House of Commons makes It a court, then 
our lower chambers are also courts, and the precedents of the House 
of Commons would be very persuasive. If the possession of the 
second power enumerated by Coke, that of punishing for contempt— 
the very power whose exercise we are now considering—be held to 
make the House of Commons a court, then Mr. Justice Miller's argu- 
ment comes to this: The possession of the power to punish for con- 
tempt makes the House of Commons a court, and the House of Com- 
mons can punish for contempt because it Is a court.” It hardly 
need be said that such an argument carries little weight. But Justice 
Miller’s contention goes u step further. He says that this power “gocs 
back to the period when the bishops, lords, knights, and burgesses met 
in one body." Historically this claim can not be maintained. It now 
seems definitely estahlished that the first instance in which the House 
of Commons vindicated any power or privilege by imprisoning for con- 
tempt occurred in 1543, nearly 300 years after the commons und be- 
come a separate body We will see that our colonial assemblies, to 
whose powers in this respect our State legislatures succeeded, exer- 
cised the power to punish for contempt practically from the time they 
came into existence, and the Houses of Congress had several times 
exercised the power within the first decade of their existence. From 
these facts it would seem that we can make out about as good a claim 
to a prescriptive right to the exercise of contempt powers as can be 
made out for the House of Commons. 

The fourth judicial function, that added to Cokes list by Justice 
Miller, is the right formerly exercised by the commons, conjointly with 
the lords, of enacting bills of attainder. Lord Coke did not mention 
this, presumably because he did not regard it as a judicial power. It 
is rather the exercise of the legislative power to pass special acts, a 
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perverted form of legislation probably almost as common in this country 
in colonial and early post-Revolutionary days as it ever was in Eng- 
land. Our State legislatures did not hesitate to pass bills of 
attainder?* directed at those who sided with England in the Revo- 
lution, and at least one of these measures was sustained by the 
United States Supreme Court as a valid exercise of the legislative 
power. In the case of Cooper v. Telfair, involving such a statute 
passed by the State of Georgia in 1782, before the United States Con- 
stitution forbade the enactment of such laws, Mr, Justice Paterson 
used this significant language: 

“The power of confiscation and banishment does not belong to the 
judicial authority; and yet it is a power that grows out of the very 
nature of the social compact, which must reside somewhere, and which 
is so Inherent in the legislature that it can not be divested or trans- 
ferred without an express provision of the Constitution.” “ 

From this it will be seen that the fathers were not legislating 
against an imaginary danger when they provided in the Constitution 
that no bill of attainder could ever be passed either by the National 
Congress or by any State legislature.” 

If this opinion is correct and the power to pass bills of attainder 
is essentially legislative In character, then Mr. Justice Miller's argu- 
ment that the possession of this power makes the House of Commons 
a court whose precedents are valueless to us completely fails. Be- 
sides, the power to pass bills of attainder and bills of pains and 
penalties has been obsolete in England for a hundred years.% The 
truth is that a careful study of the legislative history of England and 
America will show that the privileges of representative bodies and 
the power to punish directly the invasion of those privileges are a 
part of the common Inheritance of the Anglo-American peoples, 

At first the House of Commons was a weak and timid body, asserting 
few privileges for itself and its members and depending on the King 
and the lord chancellor to protect them in the enjoyment of them. 
With the breakdown of the nobility at the end of the war of the roses, 
and with the growth of the citles and the commercial classes during 
the Tudor period, the commons grew stronger and bolder and began to 
claim more privileges and to assert the right to protect them by their 
own direct means. Every privilege they succeeded, as the people's 
representatives, in wresting from the King and nobility became a part 
of the cherished rights of Englishmen, and were as highly prized in 
the colonies as in the mother country. So we find the colonial as- 
semblies setting up precisely the same privileges and vindicating them 
in precisely the same way, as was being done contemporancously by 
the House of Commons. Just as there were excesses and brutal 
punishments there, so there were excesses and brutal punishments here, 
And so, too, with the coming of a more enlightened and humane spirit, 
excesses, and barbarities progressively disappear on both sides of the 
Atlantic, until to-day the privileges asserted by the House of Commons 
and the means by which they are vindicated are not appreciably dit- 
ferent from those asserted and vindicated by our state and national 
legislative bodies. The contempt power is everywhere, In the English- 
speaking world, regarded as an inherent power, an essential auxiliary 
of “legislative power,“ and, as we will see, the nature and extent of 
the power was scarcely affected at all by the advent of written con- 
stitutions and the doctrine of the separation of the powers of govern- 
ment. It follows that no one who would understand the subject can 
shut his eyes to the experience and practice of the great assembly 
after which all our legislative bodies have been modeled.” 


Il, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN COLONIAL PRECEDENTS A 
A. Freedom from arrest 


While the privilege of freedom from arrest only Included freedom 
from arrest on civil process, and not for criminal ofkenses, it was 
extended to the servants and estates, as well as to the person, of the 
member, as will be seen by reference to the speaker's petition quoted 
above. ‘This led to grave abuses during the century following the 
restoration, aud hundreds of persons were haied before one house or 
the other and imprisoned for such crimes as arresting the servants of 
members, or trespassing upon their property, or bringing actions of 
ejectment against members or their servants or even against their 
tenants—that is, for any act that would necessitate the presence of 
the member in court as either plaintiff or defendants™ Finally Parlia- 
ment itself saw that it had grossly perverted a very useful and valu- 
able privilege, and, partly by statute and partly by custom, the ex- 
cesses have been eliminated until now the protection is confined, as in 
this country, to freedom from arrest of the member only, on civil process, 
during the sessions of Parllament and for a reasonable period before 
and after the session“ 

In America the colonial assemblies, following the example of the 
mother country, claimed the same freedom for themselves, their sery- 
ants, and their estates. This claim they made good by imprisoning 
those who disregarded it. Thus, In 1691 the New York Assembly in- 
carcerated a sheriff who arrested and detained a member-elect on his 
way to attend the sessions,” and In 1740 it imprisoned one C, Den for 
nearly a month for seizing a boat used by a member for attending its 
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sessions.” In the same year the House of Burgesses of Virginia pun- 
ished as for contempt a person who assaulted a member's seryant and 
spoke disrespectfully of the master. 


B. Freedom of members from assaults, affronts, insulta, libels 


Probabiy no privilege claimed for the members has more frequently 
called for the exercise of the contempt powers of the houses than that 
which guarantees that the members shall be free from molestation dur- 
ing the sessions of the Parliament. Thus, in 1623, Thomas Morley 
was fined £1,000, sent to the pillory, and imprisoned by the House of 
Lords for a libel on a member of that body. In 1781 the House of 
Commons conrmitted a person who sent a challenge to a member to 
fight a duel, and in 1809 it sent one Daniel Butler, a sheriff's officer, 
to Newgate prison for arresting and insulting a member,” 

The journals of the colonial assemblies are filled with cases of im- 
prisonment for molesting members. For example, in 1693 the House 
of Burgesses of Virginia adopted the following: 

“ Resolved and accordingly ordered, That Mr. Thomas Rooke, for 
his several ubuses to the members of the house in general on his 
bended knees acknowledge his offense, and beg the pardon of the house 
in such words as shall be appointed and that for the personal abuse 
given Mr, Kemp, a member of the house, he ask his forgiveness in par- 
ticular, and that he remain in the Messenger's custody till further 
orders.“ ® 

In 1727 the same body called before it one Edward West, charged 
with “affronting”’ a member, and he, “kneeling at the Bar, was by 
order of the House, reprimanded by Mr. Speaker, and upon his knees 
asked pardon of Mr. Andrews, and of the House.” He was then dis- 
charged upon payment of costs. 

In 1723 the Virginia House arrested Willlam Hopkins for uttering 
“several rude and Contemptuous and undecent expressions’ concern- 
ing a member. Upon being ordered to apologize on bended knee, he 
refused. Thereupon it was ordered 

“That said Wm. Hopkins be led thro’ the Town in Custody of the 
Messenger by the Door Keepers of this House Attended by the Con- 
stables of the Town, from the Capital Gate to the College Gate and 
back again with an Inscription in great Letters pind upon his Breast 
in the following words (“For Insolent Behavior at the Bar of the 
House of Burgesses when he was there as an offender and with ob- 
stinacy and Contempt disobeying their Order.”) And in case he shall 
refuse to walk that he be Tied to a Cart and Drawn thro’ the Town, 
And that he be afterwards committed to the public gaol in Williams- 
burg The Keeper whereof is hereby required to receive and there 
safely to keep him during the pleasure of this House.“ 

This resolution brought him to terms, and he was allowed to apolo- 
gize, to thank the house for the “fuvorable Mitigation of my Just 
punishment," and to promise that, “I will from this time carefully 
shew a devent Respect to every member of this House and do earnestly 
entreat their good will.” @ A ; 

In 1717, the New York Assembly arrested one George Webb, a bonat- 
man, for offering an affront to Mr. Speaker and another member. He 
apologized for the “ great Indignity and Affront offered by him,“ and 
two days later was discharged, “ paying his fees.“ * The next year the 
assembly sent its doorkeeper to arrest one Edward Penant for accusing 
a member of having accepted a bribe, but he reported that Penant 
had left the province. In 1720, Mr. Gilbert Livingston, member 
from the Manor of Livingston, reported that Capt. Jacobus Bruyn had 
said that Livingston had betrayed his country by voting supplies to the 
colonial government for a period of five years. For this insult Bruyn 
was taken into custody on June 9. As no further record is made of his 
case, it is presumed that he remained In custody until July 12, when 
the house adjourned.* In 1759, the Pennsylvania Assembly impris- 
oned Thomas Christie for instigating a “false, scandalous, and ground- 
less“ election contest against a member. 

O. Freedom of house as a whole from insults and libels 

English and colonial legislatures were always very sensitive of their 
honor and dignity and quick to resent any conduct that tended to bring 
them into contempt. As early as 1559 we find the House of Commons 
committing William Thrower to the custody of the sergeant for a con- 
tempt in words against the dignity of the house. In 1580, Arthur Hall, 
a member, was expelled, fined, and imprisoned by the house for printing 
matter of infamy or sundry good particular members of the house, 
and of the whole state of the house in general, and also of the power 
and authority of the house.” * 

The colonial assemblies, following the example of the English Parlla- 
ment, struck out vigorously and often against persons insulting them 
or reflecting upon their dignity and power. For example, the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts in 1722 expelled a member for 
presenting to the house a petition containing “false and reflecting 
expressions upon the House.“ In North Carolina, the house in an 
address to the governor accused the chief justice, William Little, and 
his assistants of exacting illegal fees of office. The chief justice took 
exception to this and zent to the governor a petition asking for a hear- 
ing on the charges. In the opinion of the house this document con- 
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tained “ Scandalous expressions reflecting on the Dignity of this House,” 
It was therefore 

Ordered, That the sergeant attending this House do immediately 
take Mr. William Little into bis custody aud him safely keep until to 
morrow morning and that he then bring him -before the House to 
Answer for his Affronting the House by sundry Reflections exprest in 
his petition now before the House.” = 

In 1717, the New York Assembly arrested the 17 members of the 
grand jury for presenting an humble Representation“ to the governor 
in regard to a bill just passed by the assembly. When brought to the 
bar of the house and examined, they sald that “they were humbly of 
Opinion, they might petition one Vart of the Legislature, without any 
intention of reflecting on the other Two,” whereupon they were dis- 
charged, “paying their Fees.”™ The details of the case of Judge 
William Moore and William Smith, provost of the Academy of Phila- 
dolphin, who were repeatedly arrested for presenting a document to the 
governor “containing many injurious charges, and slandcrous asper- 
sions against the late assembly, and highly derogatory of, and destruc- 
tive to, the rights of this house, and the privileges of assembly,” will 
be given in another place.“ 

A very striking case of imprisonment for libeling the house occurred 
in New York just on the eve of the American Revolution, the case of 
Capt, Alexander McDougal, who was imprisoned a total of 81 days for 
publishing a “scandalous reflection on the conduct, honor, and dignity 
of this house.” The details ure given in the footnote. 

Libels and refiections upon former assemblies were resented and 
punished,“ as were also assaults on officers of the house,“ and the 
publication of the proceedings or parts thereof without permission.“ 
Other illustrations of punishment for libel and slander of the house, 
found in our colonial history, are given in the margin.“ 


D. Control of elections of members 


The right to determine election contests, formerly claimed by the 
House of Commons and by the colonial assemblies, was a frequent oc- 
casion for the exercise of the contempt powers of these bodies. Prior 
to the time of Elizabeth election contests had for the most part been 
settled by the chancellor, From that time until the Revolution of 1688 
the House of Commons contested the fleld with the courts, and in 1689, 
in the case of Barnardiston against Soame,“ the House of Lords held 
that the exclusive right of passing on the legality of election returns and 
of the conduct of the returning officers was in the House of Commons. 

After this triumph the Commons extended the right to include all 
questions respecting the right of electors to vote. Then they argued 
that if electors were permitted to sue election judges for refusing to 
receive their votes there might arise a diversity of judgments between 
the commons and the courts to the confusion of the subject and the 
discredit of the house. Therefore, in 1704, in the celebrated case of 
“the Aylesbury men,“ where five voters began actions in the courts 
against the election officers for refusing their votes, the house held 
the plaintiffs guilty of contempt and sent them to Newgate prison. 
This was later recognized as an excess of authority, and the precedent 
has not been followed for 150 years.” 

In America the colonial assemblies from the beginning assumed 
control of questions arising in connection with the election of their 
members, They summoned the sheriffs before them and reprimanded 
and otherwise disciplined them for failure to perform their duties as 
returning officers.* In Virginia persons guilty of riotous conduct at 
elections ® and persons charged with fraudulently securing signatures 
to a petition complaining of the election of certain members d were 
sent for in the custody of the sergeant at arms and forced to confess 
their wrongs, to apologize to the house, and to pay their fees. In the 
same colony in 1740 a member was deprived of his seat upon a show- 
ing that he had promised to pay the fines that might be assessed 
ngainst voters who were unfavorable to him und who would remain 
away from the polls in violation of law; and a nonmember who was 
guilty of the same offense was forced to acknowledge his fault and 
apologize. In Pennsylvania the assembly, as the “grand inquest of 
the province,” investigated rlots at the polls and requested the governor 
to direct the judges of the courts to make a thorough probe of the 
violations of the law. 


E. General Inquisilorial Powersa—Unwilling Witnesses 


The colonial assemUlies, like the House of Commons, very early 
assumed, usually without question, the right to investigate the conduct 
of the other departments of the goyernment and also other matters of 
general concern brought to their attention. These investigations were 
sometimes conducted by the house itself and sometimes by committees 
clothed with authority to send for “persons, papers, and records.“ 
For example, during the Indian war of 1722, the Massachusetts house 
of representatives engaged in a long-drawn-out controversy with the 
governor over their asserted right to call before them for examination 
Colonel Walton and Mnjor Moody, the heads of the colonial forces in 
Maine, to determine the responsibility for the failure to carry out 
certain offensive operations ordered by the house at a previous session. 
They had no power to remove military officers, but they asserted it 
to be “not only their privilege but duty to demand of any officer in 
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the pay and service of this Government on account of his manage- 
ment while in the public employ.” & 

In Pennsylvania in 1742, as has already been noted, the assembly 
summoned a great many witnesses for the purpose of investigating riot 
at an election, at the conclusion of which they requested the governor 
to direct the courts to go into the matter fully and punish the wrong- 
doers. There is nothing to indicate that the house at any time con- 
templated taking any other action. In this Colony—and the same 
was true of most of the Colonies—the assembly had a standing com- 
mittee to audit and settle the accounts of the treasurer and of the col- 
lectors of public revenues. This committee could sit during recesses of 
the house and was clothed with “full power and authority to send for 
persons, papers, and records by the sergeant at arms of this house, in 
order that alf the sald public accounts be fully settled and made ready 
to be laid before the house on the first day of their meeting in Septem- 
ber next.“ s In 1770 the house ordered the assessors and collectors of 
Lancaster County to appear before the audit committee and to bring 
with them their books and records for the preceding 10 years™ In 
North Carolina the assembly ordered the arrest and detention of the 
receiver of “ powder money” at“ Roanoak” for his refusal, in compli- 
ance with the governor's orders, to submit his accounts to the house. 

The foregoing are only a few of the many investigations of all man- 
ner of subjects carried on by the colonial assemblies. In all these cases 
they assumed, as a matter of course, that they had authority to punish 
as for contempt any person who refused to appear and give the in- 
formation called for. Thus, in 1691, the New York Assembly having 
been informed that Mr. Dally, “ the French minister,” had received a 
petition signed by several inhabitants of Harlem and Westchester, he 
was called before the house, and having refused to answer the questions 
put to him was declared guilty of contempt and committed “ to the cus- 
tody of the sergeant at arms, and there to remain until he shall make 
answer, or be discharged by the house.“ The refusal of Samuel 
Townsend to appear when summoned before the house to answer for 
writing an insulting letter to the speaker met with like treatment in 
1758.” 

In this connection the case of William Moore and William Smith, 
which arose in Pennsylvania in 1757, is so instructive and illustrates so 
many of the powers under discussion that it seems worth while to state 
it in some detail. Complaints haying been made to the house that 
William Moore, judge of the court of common pleas and justice of the 
peace, had for a long time been guilty of “fraudulent, corrupt, and 
wicked practices,” the house examined many witnesses and sent an sd- 
dress to the governor asking him to remove Moore.“ It seems to have 
been conceded that the governor alone had the power of removal, and 
there is nothing In the record to indicate that any legislation on the 
subject was in contemplation. When a newly elected assembly met in 
Januery, 1758, Judge Moore was arrested and charged with having 
presented to the governor and printed in the newspapers a document 
“containing many Injurious charges and slanderous aspersions against 
the conduct of the late assembly,“ 4 At the same time William Smith, 
“ provost of the academy of this city,” was arrested, charged with hay- 
ing assistcd in the preparation of the paper. Among the witnesses 
examined touching Smith's part in the affair was Doctor Phineas Bond, 
who, fecling honor bound not to tell what he knew, was promptly com- 
mitted to the custody of the sergeant, to be held until he should answer 
the questions put to him, no one being permitted to speak to him except 
in the presence of the sergeant. 

Another witness was committed for “ prevaricating in his testimony 
and refusing to answer.“ As a result of the hearing the Assembly 
declared Judge Moore guilty of contempt and ordered that he be con- 
fined in the * common gaol of the county of Philadelphia there to 
remain until he shall willingly make such a retraction of the asper- 
sions and falsehoods contuincd in the said libel as this house shall 
approve of.” At the same time the sheriff was Instructed not to“ obcy 
any writ of habeas corpus or other writ whatsoever that may come to 
his hand for the bailing or discharging the said William Moore or 
otherwise discharge him from his custody on any pretense whatsoever 
and that this house will support him in his obedience to this order.” @ 
Smith was also held guilty and sent to jail. Through his counsel he 
gave notice of his intention to appeal the case to the King in council, 
but the house held that no appeal would He tn a contempt proceeding. 
From the jail he wrote a letter to the speaker insisting on his right to 
appeal, but the house, considering this a “further insult upon them, 
returned no answer thereto.’ In April, 1758, the Assembly took a 
short recess and Moore and Smith were discharged on habeas corpus, in 
accordance with the rule that imprisonment by the House of Commons 
terminates with the session, but when the house met again they were 
rearrested and held to the end of the session in September. 
was taken up again in the session beginning in October, 1758, and an 
order for their rearrest was made on February 28, 1759, but the ser- 
geant at arms reported that Moore had absconded and Smith had sailed 
for England. 3 

One more incident in connection with the Moore and Smith case ts 
worthy of notice. At one stage in the hearings the house was dis- 
turbed by hand clapping, stamping, and other noises on the part of the 
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spectators. This was voted an insult, and many of those present were 
haled before the bar of the bouse, where, after apologizing, they were 
reprimanded by the speaker and ordered to pay the fees for their arrest. 
Those who refused to appear when summoned were arrested and also 
those who failed or refused to pay their fees.“ 

This case, it will be observed, cpitomizes to a large extent the con- 
tempt powers exercised by the colonial assemblies. Here the Penn- 
sylvania body asserted its right to investigate a public official, although 
it did not claim the right to impeach or otherwise to remove him, and 
did not indicate any intention of legislating on the subject under in- 
vestigation. It also asserted its right to punish libelous reflections 
upon itself and to vindicate the good name of a preceding assembly. 
It declared and exercised the right to punish contumacious witnesses 
and witnesses giving false testimony. It held that there was no right 
of appeal from a judgment of contempt, and that habeas corpus did not 
lie until after the recess or adjournment of the house. Finally it as- 
serted its right to protect itself against disturbances from onlookers. 
In view of this great precedent it is not at all surprising to find the 
National House of Representatives in the very same city, 40 years lafer, 
punishing Randall and Whitney for offering bribes to Members, and the 
Senate proceeding against William Duane for publishing a libel 
upon it. 


III. EARLY STATE AND 


The foregoing survey of English and American colonial practice 
shows clearly that It was the generally accepted view that legislative 
bodies had the Inherent right to protect their privileges, their dignity, 
and their honor by use of the power to punish for contempt. The 
precedents were plentiful and had continued down to the outbreak of 
the struggle for independence. The statesmen of the period were thor- 
oughly famillar with these precedents and regarded the power to punish 
for contempt as an integral part, or auxiliary, of legislative power. 

As a necessary result, when they drafted their Constitutions, State 
and National, and conferred the legislative power upon the bodies pro- 
vided to receive it, they conferred the contempt power along with the 
rest. This doubtless explains the fact that most of the States, in draft- 
ing their new fundamental laws, made no mention whatever of the 
power to punish for contempt. Of the 11 States adopting constitutions, 
during the Revolution, 9 made no reference to the power to punish for 
contempt, Massachusetts and Maryland alone dealt directly with this 
subject. 

The provisions incorporated in the Massachusetts constitution adopted 
in 1780 and continued down to the present time are especially inter- 
esting and were subsequently adopted almost without change In New 
Hampshire “ and South Carolina,” and possibly in other States. After 
declaring, in Article VI, “ that the house of representatives is the grand 
inquest of this Commonwealth, and all impeachments made by them 
shall be heard and tried by the senate,” the constitution, in Article X, 
proceeds as follows: 

“The house of representatives * + shall have authority to 
punish by imprisonment every person, not a member, who shall be guilty 
of disrespect to the house, by any disorderly or contemptuous behavior 
in Its presence; or who, in the town where the general court is sitting, 
and during the time of its sitting, shall threaten harm to the body or 
estate of any of its members, for anything said or done in the house; 
or who shall assault any of them therefor; or who shall assault or 
arrest any witness or other person ordered to attend the house, in his 
way in going or returning; or who shall rescue any person arrested by 
the order of the house.” % 

The next article extended the same powers to the senate and to the 
governor and council, and then occurs this proviso: 

“ Provided, That no imprisonment on the order or warrant of the 
governor, council, senate, or house of representatives for either of the 
above-described offenses be for a term exceeding 30 days.“ 7! 

In Maryland the constitution went much further, conferring upon 
each of the houses unlimited power to investigate all grievances and 
“ affairs concerning the public interest,” to “ commit any person for any 
crime to the public jail, there to remain till he be discharged by due 
course of law,” and to punish for contempt in a great variety of cases. 
The provisions are so interesting, as indicating the temper of the times, 
that they are reproduced in full in the footnote.” 

Like the nine State constitutions, the Constitution of the United 
States Is silent on the subject of contempt. Each house js given power 
to judge of the election and qualification of its members, to make 
its own rules of procedure, punish its members for disorderly conduct, 
and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member, but nothing 
fs sald of any power to deal with outsiders who may disturb the house 
or obstruct its proceedings.” 

Such was the state of the first written constitutions on this sub- 
ject.“ Their silence on the subject is suggestive. Equally so is the 
fact that for three-quarters of a century no case Inyolving the con- 
tempt power of a legislative body except Anderson against Dunn,” 
reached the higher courts, State or Federal. This absence of adjudi- 
cated cases strongly suggests that there was a general acquiescence 
in the exercise of this power, for there was no dearth of cases in the 
legislatures that might haye found thelr way into the courts if the 
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persons concerned and thelr counsel had thought that relief could 
be obtained from that source. Since the constitutions and the court 
reports are silent we must turn to the assemblies themselves. What, 
then, was the practice of the new legislatures? The answer is to be 
found scattered through a multitude of legislative Journals, usually 
poorly printed and unindexed, that have not yet been fully explored. 
However, ample evidence has been assembled to warrant the statement 
that the legislative bodies assumed that the contempt power so freely 
exercised by the colonial assemblies had been passed on to them without 
diminution. For example, in March, 1776, it was reported to the 
Continental Congress that one Isaac Melchior had treated the presi- 
dent of the Congress with “great rudeness" and had made “use of 
Several disrespectful and contemptuous expressions toward him and this 
Congress.” It was, therefore— 

“Ordered, That the said Isane Melchior attend Congress to-morrow 
morning at 11 o'clock to answer for his conduct.” 

When he appeared he denied any recollection of what he had done, 
“owing to the particular circumstances he happened to be under," 
and, apologizing to Congress and its president, he was dismissed with- 
out further punishment “In consideration of Mr. Melchlor's former 
services.“ 1s A year later Mr. Gunning Bedford was declared “ guilty 
of a high breach of the privileges of this House, In sending a challenge 
to one of its Members for words spoken by him in this House, in the 
course of debate,” and he was required to “ask pardon of the House 
and of the Member challenged.” 7 

In Virginia, whose constitution made no provision for punishing for 
contempt, the house of delegates in 1781 appointed standing commit- 
tees on religion, on privileges and elections, on courts of justice, and 
on trade, and clothed eavh of them with the power to “send for per- 
sons, papers, and records for their information.” At the same session 
the same power was specially conferred on the committee on privileges 
and elections, which was ordered to investigate the opposition “in 
arms,” on the part of some of the people of Augusta, to a law passed 
by the preceding legislature.“ There is nothing in the record to show 
that any legislation or other affirmative action was contemplated as a 
result of this inquiry. During the same session the house ordered the 
immediate arrest of one Jolin Hopkins, a clerk in the Treasury De- 
partment, upon a report of contemplated misconduct on his part. He 
was discharged the next day, and later vindicated by the committee 
appointed to look into the matter.” In 1784 one John Warden, a 
Scotchman, resident in Virginia, was sent for under the custody of the 
sergeant at arms for “uttering certain expressions derogatory to the 
honor and justice of the same.“ Warden presented a written apology 
to the committee, expressing his sorrow at baving given unintentional 
affront, and the matter went no further.“ 

In Pennsylvania the senate, in 1801, ordered the arrest of one 
Peter Getz for disturbing the proceedings of the body,“ and in 1835 
several contumacious witnesses, including Joseph R. Chandler, were 
arrested and confined by one of the houses.“ 

Under the first constitution of New York, which provided that the 
assembly should “proceed in doing business in like manner as the 
assemblies of the colony of New York of right formerly did,” © several 
cases of the exercise of the contempt power occurred. In 1796 the 
house punished one Kilittas for charging that a committee of the house 
had acted corruptly. In 1810 the senate punished a man named Clarke 
for having challenged Senator DeWitt Clinton to a duel for words 
spoken by him in debate. About the same time the house punished a 
printer for breach of its privileges.“ The new constitution adopted in 
1821 omitted the provision above referred to and merely provided that 
each house should determine the rules of Its own proceedings.“ In 
discussing this change, the revisers of 1830 say: 

“Tt is believed that the omission of these words in the amended 
constitution was not intended to deprive, and could not have the effect 
of depriving, the two houses of the legislature of the indispensable 
power of punishing for contempt.” ™ 

Accordingly they submitted an act defining the contempt powers 
of the legislature and naming the privileges the breach of which 
might be punished by imprisonment, 

In the meantime the House of Representatives of New York, operat- 
ing under the new constitution, had asserted and exercised the power 
in the case of William J. Caldwell. In 1824 the house appointed a 
special committee to investigate and determine whether any corrupt 
means had been used in securing the charter of the Chemical Bank, 
What action, if any, was contemplated as a result of the investigation 
does not appear. Caldwell refused to appear before the committee 
and testify, and wrote a letter to the chairman containing reflections 
upon the house. Being arrested and arraigned at the bar of the house, 
he admitted writing the letter and refusing to testify. Thereupon the 
house adopted this resolution: 

“ Resolved, That there was no sufficient ground for his refusal to 
appear before the committee and testify; that he was guilty of a 
misdemeanor and contempt of the house; that the sergeant at arms 
deliver him to the keeper of the jail of the county of Albany; that he be 
imprisoned until further order of the house; and that the speaker 
issue his warrant accordingly.” 
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After a week's Imprisonment he eame before the committee and 
testified and was then discharged.* 

Another notable case arose In New York in 1837, involving the 
refusal of Moses Jaques and Levi Slamm to appear and testify 
before a committee of the house of representatives appointed to in- 
quire whether or not the banks of the State had been using their 
funds for other than legitimate banking purposes. Here again there 
is nothing In the record to indicate what the purpose of the investiga- 
tion was or what action was contemplated by the house. The motion 
that these parties were guilty of contempt and that the speaker issue 
his warrant and bring them before the house was carried by a vote of 
75 to 18. Slamm submitted and was discharged, but Jaques at first 
refused and was ordered Imprisoned until he should agree to. testify.™ 

While these instances were occurring in the State legislatures the 
Houses of Congress of the United States had on several occasions 
asserted their right to punish for contempt. The first important case 
arose, when the new Government was less than seven years old, out 
of an attempt to bribe Members of the House of Representatives. In 
December, 1795, three Members: arose In their places, and stated that 
they had been offered financial inducements by one Robert Randall to 
support a proposed grant to him and his associates of a large body of 
western lands. Like information was given by one Member against 
Randall's associate, Charles Whitney. They were arrested aud 
brought before the House, and, after a hearing, the House adopted, 
by a vote of 78 to 17, the following resolutions offered by Mr. Edward 
Livingston, of New York: 

“ Resolved, That it appears to this House that Robert Randall has 
been guilty of a contempt to, and a breach of the privileges of, this 
House by attempting to corrupt the integrity of its Members in the 
manner laid to his charge. 

“ Resolved, That the said Robert Randall be brought to the bar, 
reprimanded by the Speaker, and committed to the custedy of the 
Sergeant at Arms until further order of this House.“ 

After eight dnys of confinement under this resolution, Randall was, 
upon his humble petition, discharged from custody.” 

A very significant feature of this case is that there seems to have 
been no division of opinion among the Members present, several of 
whom had been members of the constitutional convention,” as to the 
power of the House to punish a non-Member for such an offense. 
There was much: discussion as to the proper method of procedure— 
whether the accused should have the assistance of counsel, whether 
all questions should: be asked by the Speaker and whether the testi- 
mony of the accusing Members of the House should be given under 
oath—but practically none at all on the constitutional aspects of the 
ease. Madison, one of the drafters of the Constitution, counseled 
deliberation, but expressed no doubt of the authority of the House. 
On the whole, the conclusion seems warranted that this body of rep- 
resentative men gathered from all. the States, thoroughly versed in 
the legislative practice of the time, were „substantially agreed that 
the grant of the legislative power to Congress carried with it by 
implication the power to punish for contempt." 

In 1800 am interesting case arose in the Senate growing out of the 
publication, by William Duane, editor of the Aurora, of an alleged 
libel of the Senate and of one of its committees. 

Duane was ordered to appear at the bar of the Senate and “ make 
any proper defense for his conduct in publishing the aforesaid false, 
defamatory, scandalous, and malicious assertions and pretended infor- 
mation.” He appeared and asked to be allowed counsel, which request 
was granted with certain restrictions as to the functions to be per- 
formed by counsel. Later he wrote to the Vice President, saying that 
on account of the restrictions placed on counsel, reputable lawyers to 
whom he had applied refused to appear in his behalf, and informing 
the Senate that he would not attend further, and stating that the 
Senate could take such further action as it should see fit. For this 
refusal to appear, not for printing the libel, the Senate, by a vote of 
16 to 12, held him “guilty of a contempt of said order, and of this 
House, and that for said contempt he, the said William Duane, be 
taken into the custody of the Sergeant at Arms attending this House, 
to be kept subject to the further orders of the Senate.” This occurred 
on March 26. There Is no record that he was again arrested, but just 
before the Senate adjourned, on May 14, a resolution was adopted 
requesting the President to direct that Duane be prosecuted and 
punished by the courts of law.“ 

In this case the power of the Senate to punish Duane was vigorously 
contested in one of the ablest debates of this period. Unfortunately, 
as the Aurora was a strongly anti-Federalist paper, partisan feeling 
was involved, and we can not be certain how far the views expressed 
and the votes cast were influenced by party considerations™ While 
the arguments of Jefferson's followers did not convince the majority of 
the Senate, as the vote on the resolution showed, they may have so 
influenced them that they decided to let the matter drop. Probably a 
more potent factor was the approaching presidential election and the 
state of ‘public opinion at the time, aroused by the odfous alten and 
sedition laws, passed two years before for punishing just such expres- 
sions of opinion as Duane was guilty of. The rumblings, of which the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions were a part, might well have 
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caused a determined majority to forego the full measure of redress ta 
which they were legally entitled. 

Passing over some less important cases we come to what was, per- 
haps, the greatest of the early cases involving the right of one branch 
of Congress to punish for contempt. ‘This arose in the House in 1818, 
when Lewis Williams, u Member from North Carolina, lald before that 
body a letter that he had received from Capt. John Anderson contain- 
ing a check for $500 as part pay for extra trouble” in furthering 
certain claims in which the writer was interested. Thercupon Mr. John 
Forsyth, of Georgia, moved the following resolution, which was adopted 
“and ordered to be entered unanimously *™: 

“ Resolved unanimously, That Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant 
directed to the Sergeant at Arms attending this House, commanding 
him to take inte custedy, wherever to be found, the body of John 
Anderson, and the same in lis custody to keep, subject to the further 
order and direction of this House.“ 

Before the resolution was voted upon the question was raised as to 
the power of the Speaker to issue a general warrant. Henry Clay, the 
Speaker, said that fortunately there were few occasions for the exercise 
of the power, but that there could be no question of the authority of 
the House to protect its privileges and its dignity. 

Anderson was brought before the bar of the House and a long and 
instructive debate took place, at the conclusion of which a resolution to 
discharge Anderson from custody was indefinitely postponed by the 
decisive vote of 117 to 42, and the House held him gnilty of contempt 
and ordered him reprimanded by the Spenker-** In this decisive fashion 
the House, after exhaustive debate, definitely settled the question, so 
far as it could do so, that it had by necessary implication, wholly 
Independently of any constitutional provision, the power to protect itself 
and to carry on its functions without obstruction or interference from 
without. In this position it was fully sustained by the Supreme Court 
in the suit for damages for false imprisonment brought by Anderson 
against Dunn, the Sergeant at Arms, which wiil be discussed in another 
connection, 

The House of Representatives in the early days was several times 
called upon to vindicate the right of the Members to be free from 
assault for words spoken in debate. In 1809 one I. A. Coles was held 
guilty of a breach of the privileges of the House for assaulting a Mem- 
ber in the Capitol Building after the House had adjourned, although it 
appeared that the occasion of the attack was not in any way connected 
with the business of the House.” In 1828 Russel Jarvis was charged, 
in a message from the President, with haying assanited John Adains, 
the President's private secretary, while he was in the Capitol Building; 
and in the act of retiring from the House, to which he had just de- 
livered a message from the President. The House held Jarvis guilty of 
violating the privilege of the House and meriting the censure of that 
body.“ But the great case involving the right of the House to punish 
an assault on a Member came in 1832, when Samuel Houston, formerly 
Governor of Tennessee, and later President of the Repubile of Texas, 
was held gullty of contempt and was reprimanded for an assault on 
William Stanbury, a Member of the House from Ohlo, for words spoken 
by Stanbury in debate. Houston was a warm personal friend of Presi- 
dent Jackson, and the discussion out of which the provocation grew 
was aimed at the conduct of the President’s Secretary of War. As a 
result the affair from the beginning, like the Duane case, took on m 
partisan aspect, so that much that was sald in the Jong and vehement 
debate loses the force that it would otherwise be entitled to. The 
significant thing about the case ls that those who favored the vindien- 
tion of the privileges of the House were able to carry through their 
purpose In the face of the opposition of the dominant party and of the 
indomitable Jackson. 

The facts of the case are briefly as follows: On April 14, 1832, the 
Speaker laid before the House a communication from Stunbury, in 
which he stated that on the previous evening he had been waylaid on 
the street near his boarding house and * knocked down by a bludgeon, 
and severely bruised and wounded by Samuel Houston.“ Immediately 
upon the conclusion of the reading of the communication Joseph Vance, 
of Ohio, offered a resolution directing the Speaker to issue his warrant 
for the arrest of Houston. This passed by a vote of 106 yeas to 65 
nays. Houston was brought before the House, allowed counsel in the 
person of Francis S. Key, dented bail on the strength of the precedents 
of the House of Commons, and brought to trial before the whole House. 
The trial occupied the time of the House for almost a month. After 
the testimony was all in, many days were devoted to debate, at the 
conclusion of which the following resolutions were separately voted om 
and adopted, the first by a vote of 106 to 88 and the second by a vote 
of 96 to 84: 

“Resolved, That Samuel Houston has been guilty of contempt and a 
violation of the privileges of this House. 

"Resolved, Thut Samuel Houston be brought to the bar of the House 
on Monday next at 12 o'clock and be there reprimanded by the Speaker 
for the contempt and violation of the privileges of the House of which 
he has been guilty, and that he then be discharged from the custody of 
the Sergeant at Arms.“ 0 

The power to compel testimony from unwilling witnesses, which, as 
we have seen, was frequently exercised in colonial days, and was exer- 
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cised by the New York Legislature In the cases of W. J. Caldwell and 
of Jaques und Slamm, in 1824 and in 1837, was also made use of by 
the National House of Representatives during the first half of the last 
century, The first case was in 1812, when Nathaniel Rounsavell was 
committed for refusing to give testimony before a committee of the 
House appointed to ‘‘inguire whether there has been any, and if any, 
what, violation of the secrecy imposed by this House” in regard to a 
proposed embargo that had been discussed in a secret sesslon of the 
House. After remaining in custody a day he indicated his willingness 
to testify and was discharged. The second case occurred in 1837, 
when Reuben M. Whitney was arrested and held for some days while 
preparing for trial on a charge of refusing to testify before a special 
committee of the House appointed to investigate matters pertaining to 
the executive departments. 

From the foregoing review of the cases it is now quite apparent 
that the changes attendant upon the separation from England and 
the establishment of State and National Governments under written 
constitutions resulted in no abandonment on the part of the legisla- 
tures of the right so freely, and sometimes, it must be said, so 
harshly used during the colonial period, of punishing directly and 
without the intervention ef courts or the authority of statutes those 
who obstructed their proceedings or reflected upon their integrity. 
In this survey of early State and national precedents we have seen the 
power exercised (1) by the Continental Congress, a voluntary body 
which had assumed the powers of a national legismture, but which 
as yet had no written constitution behind it; (2) by State legislative 
bodies, especially in Virginia and New York, where the constitutions 
did not confer the power, but were wholly silent on the subject; and 
(3) by the Houses of Congress, although the power was not ex- 
pressly conferred in the Constitution, but was asserted as a neces- 
sary menns of self-defense inherent In all legislative bodies. 

C. S. POTTS. 

Caunnwan, Mass. 


1 Ex parte Daugherty, 299 Fed. 620 (2 C. 1924). When in January, 
1926, relator in this case was called before a Federal grand jury in New 
York investigating alleged misconduct of the Alien Property Custodian, 
he stated that he had given the same records involved in the Senate's 
inquiry to his brother, former Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty, 
who “wanted to look over certain matters—mostly politics—and see 
where he stood,” and that they had been burned.— Boston Herald, Jan, 
2%, 1926, p. 14, c. 2. See also editorial in the same paper, Jan. 29, 
16755 p. 14, c. 3. See also the New Republic, Mar. 31, 1926, pp. 164 
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Anderson v. Dunn, 6 Wheat. 204 (U. S. 1827) ; Kilbourn v. Thomp- 
son, 103 U. S. 168 (1880); In re Chapman, 166 U. S. 661 (1897); 
Marshall v. Gordon, 243 U. 8, 621 (1917), 

See note 2, supra. 

4 Justice Miller states his position as follows: 

“While there is in the adjudged cases in the English courts little 
agreement of opinion as to the extent of this power and the liability of 
its exercise to be inquired into by the courts, there is no difference of 
opinion as to its origin, This goes back to the period when the bishops, 
the lords, and the knights and burgesses met in one body and were, 
when so assembled, called the High Court of Parliament. + 
Upon the separation of the Lords and Commons into two separate 
bodies, holding their sessions In different chambers, and hence called 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons, the judicial function of 
reviewing by appeal the decisions of the courts of Westminster Hall 
passed to the House of Lords, where it has been exercised without dis- 
pute ever since. To the Commons was left the power of impeachment, 
and perhaps others of a 1 character, and jointly they exercised, 
until a very recent period, the power of passing bills of attainder for 
treason and other high crimes which are in their nature punishment 
for crime declared judicially by the High Court of Parliament of the 
Kingdom of England. It is upon this iden that the Houses of Parlin- 
ment were each courts of judicature originally, which, though divested 
by usage, and by statute probably, of many of their Judicial functions, 
have yet retained so much of that power as enables them, like any other 
court, to punish for contempt of these privileges and authority that the 
power rests." (103 U. S. 184.) 

Thus from the case of Burdett v. Abbott (14 East 1 Ga is 
taken the following quotation from the opinion by Mr. Justice Bailey: 

“In an early authority upon the subject, in Lord Coke (4 Inst. 23), 
it is expressly laid down that the House of Commons has not only a 
legislative character and authority but it is also a court of judiciature, 
and there are instances put there in which the power of committing to 
prison for contempts has been exercised by the House of Commons, and 
this, too, in cases of libel.” (103 U. S, 184.) 

40 U. S. 189. 

10 Ad. & H. 1 


8 103. U. S. 198. 

® Hallam, Constitutional History of England, 6th ed. 207. 

May, Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usaye of Parliament, 13th 
ed. (1924), 101. 

u jt must be remembered that Coke's Institutes were written in the 
midst of the florcest internal struggle that England ever experienced. 
Soon after the work came from the hands of the printer, the remnant of 
the revolutionary House of Commons resolved itself into a high court 
of justice and sent Charles I to the block. Statements made by Coke 
pertaining to matters Involved in the struggle must be accepted with 
great caution. Thus Prof. E. C. Corwin, in commenting on Coke's 
attempt to find warrant in Magna Charta for the right which he was 
seeking to establish that the subject could only be 1 against by 
the King upon presentment by a grand jury, has this to say: 

“It must not be thought that in writing thus Coke is recording the 
facts of history. Rather, to quote a recent 1 on Magna Charta, 
he was but following his viclous method of assuming the existence in 
Magna Charta of a warrant for every legal principle established In his 
own day,’ a method which has enabled him to mislead utterly ‘several 
generations of commentators.’ Among those thus misled are the three 
great commentators on American constitutional law, Kent, Story, and 
Cooiey— willing dupes no doubt, yet dupes none the less.” (“The Doc- 
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trine of Due Process Before the Civil War,” 24 Harv. L. Rev. 366, 268 
(1910), citing, for the subquotations, McKechnie, Magna Charta, 447.) 

Denn Roscoe ound, in commenting on this phase of Coke's work, 
says: 

“ Coke's purpose was to prove his case in the contests between courts 
and Crown in which he was a chief actor. Recent historians who have 
reexamined the material in writing histories of the King's Council, tha 
Star Chamber, and the High Commission, assert that he grossly per- 
verted the texts. Very likely he did, for he was a partisan and an 
advocate, * * * Coke's problem was what they [the provisions of 
Magna Chartaq must be made to mean if justice was to be done in ac- 
cordance with them dnd by means of them in seventeenth-century 
England, The fiction of interpretation enabled him and “his contempo- 
raries to believe that the two things were the same.” (interpretations 
of Legal History, 132.) 

To the same effect is the following from Prof. Redlich: 

“Anyone who closely follows the party strife of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries under the leadership of the learned jurists of 
those times will have little difficulty in seeing that their constitutional 
158 pode at times bordering on the fantastic, were mere cloaks for 
the political claims to power made by the majority of the House of 
Commons, and «by sections of the nation which it represented.” (Joseph 
Redlich, Procedure of the House of Commons [Transl, by A. Ernest 
Steinhal], Vol. I, p. 25, note, quoted and commented on by Prof. Me- 
Ilwsin in his High Court of Parliament, pp. 230-1, note.) 

Jones v. Randall (1 Cowp. 17 (17T4) ; May, op. cit. 101.) 

1t May, op. cit. 101. For an claborate discussion of the question as to 
whether the House of Commons is a court, see Mellwain, High Court 
of Parliament (C. III, pp. 109-246), 

It is of interest to note that our legislative bodies In this country 
hare sometimes been referred to as courts. Thus in Coffin u. Cofin 

4 Mass. 1, 84 (1808)) we find this language: “I consider the House of 
Representatives not only us un integral branch of the legislature, and as 
fin essential part of the two Houses in convention, but also as a court 
having final and exclusive cognizance of all matters within its jurisdic- 
tion, for the purposes for which it was vested with jurisdiction." The 
contempt power is also fully recognized in this case. The Legislature 
of Massachusetts is still officially known as the “ general court.” 

1 4 Coke, Inst., 23-24. 

1$ In discussing this first use of the contempt power, Hallam says: 

“The commons sent their sergeant with his mace to demand the 
release of Ferrers, a burgess, who had been arrested on his way to the 
house; the jailers and sheriffs of London haying not only refused com- 
pliance but ill-treated the sergeant, they compelled them * * and 
even the plaintif who had sued the writ against Ferrers, to appear at 
the bar of the house, and committed them to prison, The King, in 
th presence of the judges, confirmed in the strongest manner this 
assertion of peage by the commons. It was, however, so far, at 
least, as our knowledge extends, a very important novelty in constitu- 
tional practice; not a trace occurring in any former instance on record, 
either of a party being delivered from arrest at the demand of the 
sergeant or of anyone being committcd to prison by the sole authority 
of the House of Commons.” (Hallam, the Constitutional History of 
England, pp. 157-158.) 

See also May, The Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Par- 
lament, 18th ed., pp. 112-113. May adds the interesting detail that 
before ordering the arrest of the sheriffs, the House of Commons laid 
the case before the House of Lords, “ who, judging the contempt to be 
very great, referred the punishment thereof to the order of the Com- 
mons’ house.” 

1% Thompson, “Anti-Loyallst legislation during the American Revo- 
lution" (3 III. L. Rev. 81, 147); Pound, “ Justice according to law" 
(14 Col. L. Rey. 1, 2, 8 (1914)). In this article Dean Pound calls 
attention to numerous instances of the exercise of judicial power by 
American legislatures, such as granting divorces or creating special 
rules for particular cases or for particular individuals, or affording 
special rellet in individual cases, or granting new trials after final 
judgment, or exercising jurisdiction in insolvency. The Legislature 
of Rhode Island exercised appellate jurisdiction until 1857, and the 
New York Senate continued to act as a court of appeals until the 
adoption of the constitution of 1840. 

34 Dall. 14 (U. S. 1800). 

434 Dall. 19. Almost identical language was used by Mr. Justice 
Cushing in his brief concurring opinion. 

39 Constitution, Article I, secs. 9 and 10. 

a Dean Pound says that the abortive bill of pains and penaltics 
brought against Queen Caroline is probably the last of its kind” 
(14 Cal. L. Rev. 3 (1914)). That was the year 1820. IX Dictionary 
of National Biography, 152. 

The extent to which the colonial assemblies modeled themselves on 
the pattern of the House of Commons is strikingly illustrated in the 
faithfulness with which they copied the ancient ceremony observed at 
the opening of a session of Parliament. From a very early day, it is 
belleved, and certainly from the time of Henry VIII, when regular 
journals began to be kept, it has been customary, upon the assembling 
of Varlinment, for the House in a body to walt upon the King sitting 
in the House of Lords, and present their newly elected speaker for the 
King’s approval. ‘The choice having been approved, the speaker 

In the name, and on behalf of the commons, lays claim by humble 
petition to their ancient and undoubted rights and privileges; par- 
ticularly that their persons, their estates, and their servants may be 
free from arrest and all molestation; that they may enjoy liberty of 
speech in all their debates; may have access to his Majesty's royal 
person wherever occasion shall require; and that all their proceedings 
muy receive from his Majesty the most favorable construction.” 

6 Me this address the lord chancellor, as the presiding officer, replies 
hat— 

“His Majesty most readily confirms all the rights and privileges 
which have ever been granted to or conferred upon the commons by his 
Majesty or any of his royal predecessors.” (May, 70.) 

In the same way the colonial assemblies demanded a renewal of their 
ancient privileges. For example, in 1734, the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania in a body waited on the governor, sitting with his council, and 
after he had approved the speaker chosen, that official “in the name 
and behalf of the house" petitioned— 

“That the members of this house, during the time of their sitting in 
assembly, may enjoy freedom of speech in all thelr propositions and 
debates; and that their persons and estates may be free from arrest 
and molestation; that himself (as speaker), as often as the business 
of the house shall require, aye haye free access to the governor; that 
if in reporting anything to the governor as the sense of the house, 
he 5 to be mistaken, such mistake may not be imputed to the 
house, but that he have froe liberty to resort to them for their true 
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meaning, and the mistake be pardoned; that it would please the gov- 
crnor to give credit to no information he may receive without doors, 
of matters moved and debated in the house, until-the same shall have 
passed in resolves.”’ 

To this petition, it is stated, the governor was “pleased to assure the 
house that he would always protect them in the full enjoyment and 
exercise of the same.” (Votes of Assembly, Vol: IIT, 219.) For 
repetitions of this ceremony in the same words in other years, see 
Votes of Assombly, Volume III, 444, 497, 5386; Volume IV, 757; Volume 
VI. 2, 113, 193, 262, 284, 546. 

* American colonial precedents have not heretofore been collected and 
made avallable. 

May. 120. 

“An extended list of cases is to be found in the “Report from the 
Select Committee” (of the House of Commons) on the publication of 

rinted papers (May 8, 1887), p. 3 and (Ap aap 19, reproduced 
n 9 Ad. & El. 12. It is sald that more than a thousand cases of 
punishment for contempt by the two houses of Parliament have oc- 
curred, thongh now they are of rare occurrence. 

*May (op. cit. 114-116). For a full discussion of this privilege, see 
May, Chap. V, pp. 110-1385. 

z Seo the speaker's petition quoted above from the Assembly of Penn- 
sylyania. See also New York Asx. Jour. Vol. I, 418-414 (1718). In 
1660 the Honse of Burgesses of Virginia pa a resolution waiving 
their right of freedom from arrest in eat but adding that they will 
be ten days after the expiration of this session subject to arrest, judg- 
ment, and exccution against their estates, but the persons to be still 
free’ (Jour. H. of B. 1659/60.) ` 

“Ass. Jour., Vol, I, 4. 

27 Ags. Jour., Vok I, 233, 224, 226, 238. 

s Jour. of H. of B., 1740 (reprint), pp. XXXI, 421. 

= For these and other filustrations see May, 87-88. 

” The form of the apology provided by the speaker Is set out in full. 
Jour. II. of B. 1659/60-1693 (reprint), pp. 473, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

* Jour. H. of B, 380 et seg. 

* Ass. Journ., Vol. I, 406-7. 

s Ibid., 419. 

s Ihid., 592, 504. For Samuel Townsend's case, see Ass. Jour., Vol. 
II (1758) 551-4 (writing insolent letter to speaker). 
$ Votes of Ass.. Vol. V. 57. 
AES Hatsell, 03; May, 86. For many other English cases see May, 
de 
Jour. H. of R. Vol. IV (reprint), 43. 
3s Snunders, Colonial Records of N. C., Vol. III, 603-4. 
® Ass. Jour., Vol. I, 410-411, 
TEA 748-8, 763-4, 768, 760, 776, 777, 781-5, 


In December, 1769, a paper was published calling a mass meeting 
of citizens “in order effectually to avert the destructive consequence 
of the late base, . conduct of our general assembly In voting 
supplies to the British troops then stationed in New York, The house 
thereupon adopted resolutions denouncing the publication as a“ scanda- 
lous reflection on the conduct, honor, and 278550 of this house,“ and 
declaring the author of It guilty of a high misdemeanor.” They there- 
fore called upon the governor to offer a reward of 50 wanes for his 
arrest. The offer was made and Captain Alexandtr McDougal was 
arrested on February 7, 1770. He refused to glivo bond and was held 
in jail until he was indicted by the supreme court In the following 
April. He then gave bond in the sum of one thousand pounds, and was 
discharged. However, as the case before the court was never brought 
to trial, he was again arresied, and on December 20, 1770, he was 
arraigned at the bar of the house as “the supposed author or pub- 
lisher of the article. He pleaded, in reply, that he was already under 
indictment in the supreme court for the same offense, “and he con- 
ceived It would be an infraction of the laws of justice to punish a 
British subject twice for the same offense.” His reply was voted “a 
high contempt" and he was sent to jail, only five members voting in 
the negative. We applied for habeas corpus, but upon the sergeant's 
showing In his return that he was “committed by a warrant of the 
speaker for a contempt of the authority of this honse,” the court re- 
fused to Interfere. He was finally discharged when the house was pro- 
rogued on March 4, 1771, after an imprisonment of elghty-one days. 
(O'Callaghan, Documentary Hist. of N, X., Vol. III, 534-537.) 

It is of interest to note that McDougal rose to the rank of major 
eneral during the Revolutionary War and was a prominent member of 
he State Senate of New York from 1784 until his death in 1786. 

Note the lust two cases mentioned above. Also the case of Heze- 
kiah Watkius, New York Journal, Vol. II, 520-21. 

in 1742 the Virginia House of Burgesses arrested and reprimanded 
Willlam Nugent for beating the doorkeeper, (Jour. pp. XX, 131, 132.) 

“See the case of Hugh Gaine. (O'Callaghan, Documentary Hist. of 
N. X., Vol. IV, 385.) 

“New York, 1720, Captain Mulford forced to apologize for rash ex- 
pressions concerning the assembly. (Jonr. Vol. I. 

New York, 1756, Rev. Hezekiah Watkins imprisoned for printing a 
libel on house. (Id. Vol. 11, 520-21. 

New York, 1758, Samuel Townsend arrested, held for a day, repri- 
manded nnd discharged. (Id. Vol. II, 551-55.) 

New York, 1765, anonymous insulting letter written to house. Gov- 
ernor asked to offer a reward of 50 pounds for discovery of perpe- 
trator. tia: Vol. II, 787.) 

Pennsylvania, 1743, party fring a gun loaded with shot at door of 
chamber. (Votes of Ass. Vol. III, pp. 539-540.) 

Pennsylvania, 1757, Wiljam Melfwalue ordered arrested for uttering 
sy a, 8 reflections on the house.“ —Absconded. (Id. 

ol. „ fot, 

Pennsylvania, 1769, woman ordered imprisoned for bebaving in n 
“very disorderly manner, as well to the members as to the house 
itself.” (Id, Vol. VI, 152.) : 

Pennsylvania, 1776, Capt. Josiah Hart ordered brought before the 
house for 1 to pay an account allowed by the house. Having 
appeared before the audit committee of the house and “paid all ex- 
penses incurred by his late misconduct,” he was discharged without 
appearing at the bar of the house. d. Vol. VI, 705, 724.) 

ircinia, 1730, John Mercer and Peter Hedgman arrested, repri- 
manded, and discharged, “paying fees,” for writing a remonstrance, 
“a scandalous and seditious libel containing false und scandalous re- 
flections upon the legislature.” (Jour. H. of B. (1727-34), 66, 71.) 

Virginia, 1742, John Austin made his humble “submission” to the 
house for words ken, (1d. XX. 107, 113.) On same day a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate a sermon preached by Rev. Mr. 
Fife, reflecting on members, (Id. pp. XX, 108.) 
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Virginia, 1742, address sent to governor's council complaining that 
at a conference hetween committees of that body and of the house, one 
councilor sat with his hat on. J'he council explained that no disre- 
spect was intended, but that it was only an inadvertence. (Id. pp. 
XX-XXII, 141. 

“G State Tr. 1119 (1689). 

“ Muay, 64-66. Since 1868 election contests in England have been 
settled by two judges sclected from the King’s bench diyision of the 
high court of justice (Id. 641.643). 

“In New York: In 1747 the high sherif of Richmond wag called 
on to explain his failure to send in the returns. lie humbly hoped 
that, as what he had done wus through Inadvertency, the house would 
not proceed to greater severities.” He was let of with a reprimand 
by the speaker, “paying fees (Jour., Vol. II. 227, 8, 9). Another 
similar case occurred in 1761 (Id., 658). 

In Pennsylvania: In 1767 the herit was brought to the bar and 
“made his humble submission to the house and promised to bring the 
said returns to-morrow " (Votes of Ass., Vol. IT, 2, 3). 

In 1740 the former sheriff of Bucks, when brought before the bar, 
showed that his failure was not “through willful neglect or contempt 
of the house.“ Reprimanded (Id., Vol. III, 428-0). 

In 1756 William Parsons was charged with having detained the writ 
of election intended for the sheriff He was allowed counsel and time 
to 8 for trial. Later the sergeant was told at his lodgiu 
that “he had been gone out of town some days to Amboy for the 
recovery of his health and was not expected to return again to Philadel- 
phia (Id., Vol. IV. TAR). 

Journ. H, of B., 1727-1740. pp. XXVIII, 278, 

wid., 31, 32, 83, 34 or 


, 426-7, 
of Ass., Vol. III, 498-503. 

de Journ., Vol. IV. 168. [The Journals from 1715-1724 have been 
reprinted iu five volumes by Mass, Hist. Society.) The upshot of the 
controversy was that the House finally secured the testimony desired 
along with that of many other witnesses, and ultimately brought 
about the retirement of Walton and Moody from the service. Later 
when the house learned that Walton wag still exercising his functions 
“and is bound eastward, having given out such speeches as (if possible 
to ae 8 by him) may prove very pernicious to this Govern- 
ment.“ they 

“Resolved, That the sheriff of the county of Suffolk be directed 
forthwith to follow the said Colonel Walton and order his return to 
Boston to attend the order of this court.“ (Jour., Vol. IV. 199. See 
also pp. 94, 95-6, 120, 128, 180, 132.3, 146, 155, 156, 103.5, 167, 170, 
177, 179, 182, 188, 186, 188, 191-2, 194-5. See also Hutchinson, Hist, 
of Mass. Bay, Vol. II. 276-294.) 

“Votos of Assembly, Vol, III, 498-508, 564, et seq. 

= Votes of Assembly, Vol. VI, 2, 111, 193. 06-102. 

™Td., 199, 224. 

g Saunders, Colonial Records of North Carolina, 585-586, 604, 

8 Jour., Vol. I, 9-10. The subject matter of the petition 
not given. 

s Id., Vol. IT, 552, 558, 554, 

% Voles of Assembly, Vol. IV, 747-748. 

% Votes of Assembly, Vol. IV, 763-764. 

In this case the sergeant was ordered “ not to permit any person 
whatsoever, either directly or indirectly, to converse with or Speak to 
the sald Armbruster till further orders from this house.” (Votes of 
Assembly, Vol. VI, 776.) 


es Id., 709. 

o Votes of Assembly, Vol. VI, 777, 781, 784. 

Id., Vol. V 5, 22. Tt seems that the house failed to get rid of 
Moore, for in 1775 we find him still 3 the people as a justice 
of the pence. (Votes of Assembly, Vol. VI. 635.) 

Id., Vol. IV. 781-785, T80, 887, S42. 

2 Hinds’ Precedents, 1047-1052, 1052-1056, 

e Constitution of 1784, 4 Thorpe, American Charters, Constitutions 
and Organic Laws, 2462. The provisions were retained in the constitu- 
tions of New Hampshire adopted in 1792 and 1902; 4 Thorpe, 2477-8, 


2501. 

w Constitution of 1790, sec. 18 of Art. I, 6 Thorpe, 8260. The samo 

royision reappears as Art. I. sec. 19 of the constitution adopted in 

865, as Art. II, sec. 16 of the constitution of 1868, and us Art, TII, 
sec. 13, of the constitution of 1895, 6 Thorpe, 8272, 3287 3314. 

7 Constitution of 1780, Chap. 1, See. III, Art. X. 8 Thorpe, 1899. 
In the case of Burnham v. Morrisey (14 Gray 220 (Muss. 1859)) the 
supreme court held that these provisions were not grants of power to 
the houses, nor did they by implication deny to the honses power to 
punish for contempt in other cascs not here enumerated. éir pur- 
pose, said the court, was to define and make explicit powers inherent in 
all legislative bodies. In one respect they extended the inherent power 
of the houses by enabling them to commit for a period extending beyond 
the ane of adjournment. See also Coffin v. Coflin (4 Mass, 1, 84-5 

1808) ), $ 
l ut roviso was not adopted by South Carolina. New Hampshire 
adopted it, but with the term of Imprisonment limited to a period not 
excecding 10 days, 

72 Constitution of 1776, Arts. X and XII. 8 Thorpe, 1092. 

Art? X: “They (members of the house of delegates) may inquire on 
the oath of witnesses, into all complaints, grievances, and offenses, as 
the grand inquest of this State; and may commit any person for any 
erime to the public jail, there to remain till he be discharged by due 
course of law. They may expel any member for a great misdemeanor, 
but not a second time for the same cause. They may examine and pass 
all accounts of the State relating either to the collection or expenditure 
of the revenue, or appoint auditors to state and adjust the same. They 
may call for all public or officlal papers und records and send for per- 
gons whom they may judge necessary in the course of Inquiries concern- 
ing affairs relating to the public Interest; and may direct all offictal 
bonds (which shall be made payable to the State) to be sucd upon for 
any breach of duty.” 

Art, XII; “That the house of delegates may punish, by imprison- 
ment, any person who shall be guilty of a contempt in thelr view, by 
any disorderly or riotous behavior, or by threat to, or abuse of their 
members, or Se any obstruction to thelr proceedings. They may also 
puuish, by imprisonment, any person who shall be guilty of a breach of 
privilege, by arresting on civil process, or by assaulting any of their 
members, during their sitting, or on their way to, or return from the 
house of dclegates, or by any assault of, or obstruction to their officers, 
in the seit ne of any order or process, or by asxaulting or obstructing 
any witness or any other person attending on or on thelr way to or 
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from the house, or by rescuing any person committed by the house. 
And the senate may exercise the same power in similar cases.” 

* Constitution, Art. I, sec. 5. 

71 As to the contempt power in the State constitutions at the end 
of the nineteenth century, see an article by Frederick W. Whitridge, 
“Legislative Inguests“ (1 Pol. Sel. Quart. 84 (1886)), 

™ % Wheat. 204 (U. S. 1821). 

Two early State cases, while not directly concerned with the con- 
tempt power, show clearly that the courts regarded it as inherent in 
legislative bodies. In the first, Bolton v. Martin, 1 Dall. 296 (1789), 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania held that the delegates to the con- 
vention called in that State to ratify the Federal Constitution enjoyed 
the same freedom from arrest on civil process as the members of the 
State legislature. While the latter had no privileges conferred upon 
them by express graut, the court said that “its members are legally 
and inherently possessed of all such privileges as are necessary to 
enable them, with freedom and safety, to execute the great trusts re- 
posed in them by the body of the people who elected them.” 

The second case, Cofin v. Coffin (4 Mass. 1 (1808)), held that the 
legislative bodies in Massachusetts are for some papane courts and 
may punish for contempt of their authority, though the point was not 
directly involved in the case. See FP: 84-85. 
7 Jour, of Con. Mar. 7, 1776, p. 84. 280 


p. 
Id., June 12 and 14, 1777, pp. 232, 

™ Jour. H. of B. 1781, pi 8. 

™ Td. pp. 6, 7, 38, 58. It will be noted that this case Js indefensible, 
as his alleged unlawful plan was not directed against the House in 
any way. 

. 1 8 5 resolution adopted by the house on this occasion was as 
ollows : 

“Information being given to the house, by a member in his place, that 
John Warden, of the county of Hanover, hath been guilty of a high 
contempt and breach of privilege of this house, in uttering certain 
expressions derogatory to the honor and justice of the same, 

“Ordered, That the subject matter be referred to the committee on 
privileges and election; that they do examine the matter thereof, and 
report the same, with their opinion thereon, to the house. 

“Ordered, That the sergeant at arms attending this house take into 
his custody the body of the said John Warden, and Mr. Speaker is 
desired to Issue his warrant accordingly.” 

The Member calling the matter to the attention of the House is sup- 

sed to have been Patrick Henry. Other prominent Members of this 
body were James Madison, Richard H. Lee, and John Marshall. Madi- 
sou was*a member of the committee to which this case was referred. 
(Cong. Debates, 1831-32, vol. 8, part 2, pp. 2880-81.) 

= Sen. Jour., November, 1800, 289, 320, 328, 334-35. 

* 2 Hinds’ Precedents, 1105, 

* Constitution of 1777, 5 Thorpe 2031. 

“These three cases are referred to In the debates in Congress on 
Samuel Houston’s case in 1832. (Cong. Debates, vol. 8, pt. 2, p. 
2843, and pt. 3, bp. 3006-7.) 

# Article 1, section 3; 5 Thorpe 2640. 

3 Wickelhausen v. Willett, 10 Abb, Prac. 164, 171 (1800). ‘This 
statement of the revisers of 1830 is quoted with approval In the lead- 
ing New York case, McDonald v. Keeler (99 N. Y. 463, 475 8 EF 

* Jour. Ass., Noy., 1824, pp. 1229, 1265-66, 1288, 1351. ee also 
Wickelhausen v. Willett, supra, note 86. 

Jour. Ass., 1837, 133-136, 262, 371, 381, 423-424, 483-440, 466, 
488-489. Also Ass. Doc. 198 and 237 (1887), and Wickelhausen v. 
Willett, supra, note 86. 

® Journal, Ist sess. Fourth Cong.. pp. 389, 301, 392 3935 395, 397. 
405, 407, 414. P Annals, pp. 166-170, 177, 179, 185-195, 212, 222-229. 
2 Ilinds’ Precedents, pp. 1047-1052. 

„ne Speaker, John Dayton, of New Jersey; James Madison, of 
Virginia; Nicholas Gilman, of New Hampshire; and Abraham Baldwin, 
of eorgla, had all sat in the Constitutional Convention and signed the 
draft constitution. In addition to these men the House contained 
other well-known statesmen and able lawyers, among whom may be 
mentioned Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, afterwards Secretary of 
the Treasury; Edward Livingston, of New York, afterwards Secretary 
of State under President Jackson; William B. Giles, of Virginia; and 
Jeremiah Smith, of New dit Yh 

e Just before the vote was taken, John Nicholas, of Yirginia, raised 
the issue of the power of the House to punish for contempt. ‘At the 
first embarking of the House in this affair he had felt doubts. His 
scruples had gradually augmented, and he was now of opinion that 
Randall should not have been meddled with at all in the present 
way. * * + We did not think that any resolution had yet passed 
the House, upon due consideration, whether they had a right to pro- 
ceed or not.” (5 Annals, 219.) 

Little, if any, attention, was given to this suggestion, and a few 
1 later the resolution by Mr. Livingston, quoted above, was 
adopted. 

e Senate Journal, 6th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 45, 51-54, 55, 56, 58, 59 
61; 10 Annals, 63, 68-93, 104-105, 113-115, 117, 118, 121-124, 184; 
2 Hinds’ Precedents, 1052-1056. It seems that Duane was prosecut 
and sentenced to serve 30 days in jail. (2 Hinds, 1052-1056.) 

en Thomas Jefferson, who was Vice President and presided over the 
Senate during this debate, afterwards summarized in his “ Manual,” 
prepared for the Senate, the arguments for and against the exercise of 
the contempt power (pp. 18-19). 

Journal, 15th Cong., ist sess., pp. 117, 119, 129, 154; 31 Annals, 
580-583; 2 Hinds’ Precedents, 1058-1059, 

31 Annals, 589-590. 

* Anderson v. Dunn (6 Wheat. 204; U. S. 1821). 

* Jour. H. of R., 11th Cong., 2d sess., DP. 111, 123, 147, 148; Annals, 
pp. 685, 705, 987; 2 Hinds’ Precedents, 1096. 

* Jour. 20th Cong., Ist sess., p. 587; Cong. Debates, p. 2715; 2 Hinds’ 
Precedents, 1081-1083. 


Jour, 22d Cong., Ist sess., BD 590, 593, 595, 600, 604, 610, 713, 
ane Lenses Debates, 2511-2619, 2810-3022; 2 Hinds’ Precedents, 


1% Jour. 12th Cong., 1st sess., 1812, pp. 276, 277, 280; Annals, p. 
1260; 3 Hinds’ Precedents, 1. 

% Jour. 24th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 232, 367-372, 278—382, 407-417, 
489; Congressional Debates, 1685-1707, 4733-1754, 1760-1778, 1780: 
B Hinds’ Precedents, 2-8. He was never declared guilty of contempt, 
for in the course of the trial before the House it developed that there 
had been a serlous difficulty between respondent and two members of 
the committee and that his refusal to appear a second time before the 
committee was probably due to fear. The House thereupon ordered that 
he be discharged from custody, 
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LAUSANNE TREATY 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, American missfonaries in 
Turkey, as well as other Americans, including the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, are very deeply 
interested in the Lausanne treaty now before the Senate. The 
missionaries in Turkey are extremely anxious that the treaty 
should be ratified. I think the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] has asked that the treaty be printed. I ask unanimous 
consent that a brief communication, signed by two secretaries 
of the American board favoring the Lausanne treaty, may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The communication is as follows: 

[From the American Board Quarterly News Bulletin] 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, Boston, May 20, 1926. 
Friends of the American Board: 
In this number we convey highly important messages In regard to the 
treaty with Turkey pending in the United States Senate, * * * ~~ 
CorneLtius H. PATTON, 
Brewer EDDY, 
Sccretaries, 


WHY THEY FAVOR THE LAUSANNE TREATY 


The missionaries in Turkey and their supporters in America are in 
favor of the ratification by the United States Senate of the treaty with 
Turkey. This is because they, better than other Americans, understand 
the treaty, because they appreciate the good that will come from re- 
establishing diplomatic relations, and because they, more than others, 
feel the harm that would result from nonratifleation. They understand 
that the treaty recognizes the ending of special foreign privileges in 
Turkey. The United States was in no way responsible for this change 
and alone is quite unable to reverse it. Beyond this it in no way lim- 
its American rights either with regard to business or missionary work. 
It rather removes us from the humiliating position of accepting special 
favors and gives us the same rights as other foreigners in Turkey. It 
leaves the United States free to take any action which she may deem 
advisable, now or in the future, with reference to Armenia and the 
Armenians, 

Ratification regularizes conditions already existent and gives to 
Americans and their work the protection of international law. A treaty 
will give a basis for negotiations regarding further rights, claims, and 
privileges and native born and naturalized American citizens, With 
regular relations and normal protection more can be accomplished for 
the Armenians than without. Nonratification would strengthen the 
feelings of race antagonism, which have been the curse of near eastern 
diplomacy for centuries. It would continue disjointed relationships 
and increase misunderstandings hampering the missionaries in one of 
the most daring projects ever launched upon Jesus's simple principle, 
“Love your enemies.” It would look to retreat when conditions, In- 
calculably more favorable than we ever dared to hope for, unmistakably 
urge an advance. The social, educational, and religious reformation 
now in progress among the Turks, with the resultant eagerness for 
western leadership, is one of the most significant movements in his- 
tory; it has opened {nnumerable doors long closed by custom, bigotry, 
and superstition to the heart and mind of the Turk, and the missiona- 
ries in the spirit of loving service are entering in. The American 
Nation should muke their task easier, not harder. 


INVESTIGATION OF SENATORIAL ELECTIONS 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine [Mr, 
FERNALD] desiring to be excused from service on the special 
Select committee appointed under Senate Resolution 195, the 
5 5 appoints the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MeNanx] in his 
place. 


SCREEN-WAGON CONTRACTS, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1930) to 
authorize the Postmaster General to readjust the terms of 
certain sereen-wagon contracts, and for other purposes, which 
were, on page 1, line 4, after the word “ mails,” to insert “in 
the city of Tampa, in the State of Florida”; and on page 2 to 
strike out all of lines 3, 4, and 5 and insert a period; and to 
amend the title so as to read: 


An act to authorize the Postmaster General to cancel a certain 
screen-wagon contract, and for other purposes, z 


Mr. MOSES. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House, ask for a conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Moses, Mr. ODDIE, and Mr, TRAMMELL conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present, in the nature 
of a petition, a resolution on law enforcement and prohibi- 
tion passed by the seventh annual convention of the National 
League of Women Voters, which I ask may be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


Resolution on law enforcement and prohibition passed by the seventh 
annual convention National League of Women Voters April 20, 1926 


Whereas obedience to luw is a fundamental requisite of orderly gov- 
ernment, and only by enforcement of existing law can the Nation 
command the respect of its citizens: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National League of Women Voters in convention 
assembled hereby reaflirms its unwavering conviction that obedience to 
the Constitution and the written law of the land is the duty of every 
man and woman in the United States; and be it also 

Resolved, That the league calls upon the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Treasury, and all State and local officials 
to use to the fullest extent the power conferred upon them for the 
effective establishment of prohibition: Be it further 

Resolved, That the league again urges the merit system, applied 
through civil-service regulations, as the basis of appointment of officers 
in the Prohibition Unit. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of To- 
ledo, Ohio, praying for the passage of Senate bill 2607, the so- 
called migratory bird refuges and public shooting grounds bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a letter from John W. O'Leary, president 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, to- 
gether with a resolution adopted by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at its fourteenth annual meeting, favoring 
the passage of legislation establishing upon a permanent basis 
a foreign commerce service of the United States for commercial 
attachés and trade commissioners, such, oflicers to be appointed 
by the Secretary of Commerce after eligibility has been deter- 
mined by examinations held by the Civil Service Commission 
and the Department of Commerce in coordination, which, with 
the acconmipanying resolution, was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2615) to authorize common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce to transport any blind 
person, accompanied by a guide, for one fare, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 894) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4812) 
to amend an act entitled “An act making it a misdemeanor in 
the District of Columbia to abandon or willfully neglect to 
provide for the support and maintenance by any person of 
his wife or his or her minor children in destitute or necessitous 
circumstances,” approyed March 23, 1906, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 895) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 3833) to amend section 204 of an act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 896) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3053) to amend sections 5, 6, and T of the act of Con- 
gress making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1903, approved July 1, 1902, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 897) thereon. 

Mr, SACKETT, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 8453) to provide for the 
construction of a bridge to replace the M Street Bridge over 
Rock Creek, in the District of Columbia, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 898) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 4094) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to incorporate the American Social Science 
Association,” reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 899) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3160) for the relief of certain 
Settlers on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, State of Mon- 
tana, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 900) thereon. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2353) to amend the 
military record of Leo J. Pourciau, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 901) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported adversely thereon, and submitted 
a report as indicated: 

A bill (S. 2080) for the relief of Hamilton Stone Wallace, 
formerly colonel, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army; 
and 

A bill (S. 3994) for the relief of Charles Evans Conkling 
(Rept. No. 902). 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted a report, as 
indicated: 

A bill (S. 4027) to authorize the construction of three cot- 
tages and an annex to the hospitul at the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, at Marion, Ind. (Rept. No. 903); 
and 

A bill (H. R. 658) for the relef of Harry Coventry. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana also, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, 
reported adversely thereon: 

A bill (S. 860) for the relief of William O. Mallahan ; 

A bill (S. 2914) providing for the appointment of Michacl 
McDonald (formerly a squadron sergeant major, United States 
Army), a warrant officer, United States Army, and to place 
him upon the retired list immediately thereafter ; 

A bill (S. 3165) for the relief of Andrew J. Patrick; and 

A bill (S. 8672) for the relicf of Frederick Bremer. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1170. An act to provide for the appointment of a commis- 
sioner of reclamation, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3115. An act to amend section 220 of the Criminal Code. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIMMONS: ; 

A bill (S. 4320) for the relicf of the State of North Caro- 
lina; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 4321) authorizing the construction of public build- 
ings at West Point, Ga., and Lanett, Ala.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (5. 4322) granting a pension to Charles ©. Chandler; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4323) for the relief of Bertha Harness (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 4324) for the relief of the State of Oregon; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4325) to establish the Bear River Migratory Bird 
Refuge; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4328) to authorize the appointment of an additional 
judge for the District Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of California; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4329) for the relief of C. H. Reynolds, assignee of 
the Bitu-Mass Paving Co., of Spokane, Wash.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of Missouri: 

A bill (S. 4330) authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
settlement of the claim of the Franklin Ice Cream Co.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

TRAVEL EXPENSES OF SENATE CLERKS 


Mr. RANSDELL submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
226), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, from the contingent fund of the Senate, to not 
more than one clerk or one assistant clerk to each Senator, 10 cents 
per mile each way traveled, by the most direct route, from Washington, 
D. C., and return to the legal place of residence of the Senator by 
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whom appointed, as reimbursement for money expended by such clerk 
or assistant clerk for railroad fare, Pullman charges, meals en route, 
and other necessary, expenditures incurred in connection with such 
trip: Provided, however, That such reimbursement shall be limited to 
the expenses of one round trip for each regular or extra session of 
Congress or special session of the Senate, and shall be paid on vouchers 
approved by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, when the Senator by whom appointed certifies 
in writing that said clerk or assistant clerk traveled at his direction. 


EXPENSES OF SENATORIAL ELECTIONS INVESTIGATION 


Mr. REED of Missouri submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 227), which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the special Senate committee created pursuant to 
Resolution 195, agreed to the 19th day of May, 1926, hereby is author- 
ized to employ stenographic assistance, at a cost not exceeding 25 
cents per hundred words, to report such hearings and proceedings as 
may be had In connection with any subject which may be before said 
committee and such clerical or other assistance as may be deemed 
necessary by the committee, that all expenses Incurred, including costs 
of travel by the committee or their assistants, in furtherance of the 
purposes of sald resolution, shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers properly approved, The costs of this 
investigation shall not exceed $ 8 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On May 19, 1926: 

S. 85. An act to correct the status of certain commissioned 
officers of the Navy appointed thereto pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress approved June 4, 1920: 

S. 96. An act to amend the national defense act approved 
June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating 
to retirement ; 

S. 1480. An act to authorize the President to detail officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps to assist the governments of the Latin-American Repub- 
lics in military and naval matters; 

S. 2058. An act for the relief of members of the band of the 
United States Marine Corps who were retired prior to June 
30, 1922, and for the relief of members transferred to the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve; and 

S. 2876. An act for the purchase of a tract of land adjoining 
the United States target range, at Auburn, Me. 

On May 20, 1926: 

S. 41. An act to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft 
in commerce, and for other purposes; 

S. 2822. An act authorizing Rear Admiral Edwin A. Ander- 
son, United States Navy, retired, to accept the silver service 
tendered by the Government of Panama; 

S. 3080. An act to authorize payment of expenses of the Wash- 
ington-Alaska military cable and telegraph system out of re- 
ceipts of such system as an operating expense; 

S. 3440. An act to regulate the interstate transportation of 
black bass, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3560. An act to authorize the granting of leave to ex- 
service men and women to attend the annual convention of the 
American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927. 

On May 21, 1926: 

S. 3550. An act providing for an inspection of the Kenesaw 
Mountain and Lost Mountain and other battle fields in the 
State of Georgia; 

S. 4070. An act granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River at or near 
Burlington, N. J.; and 

8. 4116. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the north branch of the Susquehanna River from 
the city of Wilkes-Barre to the borough of Dorranceton, Pa. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9218) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to exchange deteriorated and un- 
serviceable ammunition and components, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Speaker had appointed 
Mr. Gorosgonovan as a member on the part of the House of 
the joint committee under House Concurrent Resolution 22, 
proyiding for the appointment of a joint committee to repre- 
sent Congress at the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the adoption of the Virginia Bill of Rights, in 
place of Mr. LINTHICUM, resigned. 
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GRAIN FUTURES EXCHANGES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the resolu- 
ton (S. Res. 222) submitted by Mr. Suirsrrabp on the 14th 
instant calling for a report of the grain futures administra- 
tion on wheat-price fluctuation in 1925. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, some days ago when I in- 
troduced the resolution and it came before the Senate, it went 
over for one day under ihe rule. In the meantime the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] has informed me that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has not had time to prepare the report asked 
for the resolution. I want to give the Secretary a reasonable 
time to get his papers In shape, so I ask that the resolution 
may go over under the rule without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

PRICES OF CRUDE OI, GASOLINE, ETC. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have on the calendar a 
resolution that has gone over under the rules for quite a little 
while, Senate Resolution 31. I would like to call up the resolu- 
tion at this time, s 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Flor- 
ida will not ask to have the resolution taken up this morning. 
It will probably occupy the time until 2 o'clock, and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] has given notice that he would speak 
immediately after the conclusion of the routine morning business. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, E did not know that the 
Senator from Idaho proposes to speak, but the matter involved 
in the resolution is of as great importance to the American 
people as anything that may be presented to the Senate; prob- 
1 it is of more importance than the speech which is to be 
made. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is the purpose of the resolution for 
which the Senator from Florida asks consideration? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is a resolution which calls upon the 
Federal Trade Commission to make inquiry into the operations 
of the oil companies. Following up their custom of periodically 
advancing the prices of oil when business is best, they have 
recently advanced the prices of gasoline throughout the country, 
and the way in which it is done indicates that there is a con- 
cert of action, and certainly an indirect violation, if not a direct 
violation, of the antitrust law. This resolution was 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. If the Senator from Kansas will please 
permit me to finish my sentence, I will then yield. I submitted 
this resolution last year, but was unable to secure action upon 
it at that time becanse it developed that not long prior the 
Federal Trade Commission had made some investigation of the 
subject, and on account of that report the resolution was at that 
time defeated. I think this is a matter of a great deal of 
importance and that the resolution should be speedily acted 
upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
Senate Resolution 31, which the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 31) submitted 
by Mr. TRAMMELL. March 10, 1925, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and is hereby, 
directed to investigate and report to the Senate at the next session of 
Congress: 

First. The very material advances recently made in the price of crude 
oll, gasoline, kerosene, and other petroleum products and whether or 
not such price increases were arbitrarily made and unwarranted. 

Second. Whether or not there has been any understanding or agree- 
ment between various oil companies or manipulations thereby to raise 
or depress prices, or any conditions of ownership or control of oil 
properties or of refining and marketing facilities in the industry which 
prevent effective competition. 

Third. The profits of the principal companies engaged in the pro- 
ducing, refining, and marketing of crude oil, gasoline, kerosene, and 
other petroleum products during the years 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
and also such other matters as may have bearing upon the subjects 
covered by the provisions of this resolution. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
March 17, 1925. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this is the first time my atten- 
tion has been called to the resolution, which was submitted 
while I was absent from the Senate on account of illness. I 
should like to have an opportunity to examine the resolution. 
As I understand, it is the resolution which the Senator offered 
at the last session of Congress, but at one of the meetings of 
the Republican conference we determined to request that all 
such matters be referred to a committee, unless the chairman of 
the committee had investigated the subject matter and had 


The resolution comes over from 
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passed on it. I have not hud time to talk with the chairman 
of the committee in reference to the resolution. If the Senator 
from Florida will let the resolution go over until to-morrow or 
Monday, I shall have an opportunity to consult with the chair- 
man of the committee in the meantime, and I shall be glad 
to do so. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, of course, I do not like to 
go contrary to the wishes of the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas in the matter, but I suggest that the resolution ought 
to be acted upon. It does not involve any questions which 
would require a great amount of study. It embraces merely a 
plain proposition as to whether or not Congress desires to 
ascertain through the Federal Trade Commission what are 
the opcratious of the oil companies in continuously, as business 
grows better, advancing the price of gasoline, and fn that way 
exacting a toll of millions and millions of dollars from the users 
of gasoline throughout the country. The practice contains 
every element of concerted monopolistic conduct on the part of 
the oil companies, and I think is a proper subject for the 
Federal Trade Commission to look into. That is the reason 
I am so insistent about the consideration of the resolution. 

I had hoped that after we had the matter up Jast year the oil 
companies would, at least, take warning and not go ahead with 
the pernicious practice by concerted action of increasing prices, 
Simultaneously with the increase of price in New Jersey they 
increase the price in Indiana, and when the price is increased 
in Indiana simultaneously it is increased in Florida. In my 
opinion there is apparently a violation of the antitrust act 
which ought to be investigated. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, as 
I understand, he himself intends to speak on the resolution, 
and while he is occupying the floor I will consult with the 
chairman of the committee in regard to the resolution. This is 
the first time I have had an opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am going to insist upon early action 
on the resolution, but I shall, for the present, respect the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, at the other end of the 
Capitol there is being considered, in my judgment, the most im- 
portant piece of legislation that has been before Congress in 
the interest of agriculture since the foundation of this Govern- 
ment, and I believe it is almost of equal importance to the 
whole country and to all its industries. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. GOODING. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to know if we are considering Senate 
Resolution 317 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate Resolution 31 has been laid 
before the Senate. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I repeat that, in my judg- 
ment, the proposed legislation now being considered in the 
House of Representatives in the interest of agriculture is the 
most important that has been before Congress in the whole 
history of the Government, because it seeks to restore the re- 
lationship which existed in this country between the agricul- 
ture and labor and the manufacturing industries for more than 
100 years before the business of producing agricultural prod- 
ucts was destroyed through legislation of our own Government. 

Rumor has it, Mr. President, that no legislation will be 
passed in the House of Representatives to-day on the subject 
of farm relief; that it is more than likely that all bills haying 
to do with this question will be recommiited to the committee 
or defeated, and then, it is said, that the Tincher bill or the 
Aswell bill may be substituted for the Haugen bill. I hope 
that will not be the case, because I wish to say that unless 
the House shall pass some legislation in behalf of the farmers, 
Congress is not going to adjourn at a very early date, for 60 
Senators at different times have had luncheon together here, 
on which occasions farm problems and legislation were dis- 
cussed, and there was an almost unanimous understanding 
that Congress should not adjourn until there was a full discus- 
sion of farm problems and a yote taken on some measure to 
provide agricultural relief. So, it might be well for Senators 
and Members of the House to understand that if farm legista- 
tion shall be defeated in the House to-day that will not end the 
fight but that the friends of agriculture in the Senate are going 
to continue it with the hope that there will be some legislation 
enacted that will be beneficial to agriculture. 

The farmers of this country are net asking either for the 
Tincher bill or the Aswell bill. They are asking for what is 
known as the Haugen bill or the Senate bill as it was reported 
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out of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. President, to discuss the features 
of the Senate bill at any great length at this time. I am going 
to leave that to the Senator from Oregon, who reported the 
bill, for I am sure he is much more able to present the bill 
than am I. However, I wish to say that the Senate bill pro- 
vides for an equalization tax on four of the principal farm 
products, namely, wheat, corn, hogs, and cattle. At the same 
time it defers such a tax on cotton. There is a distinct 
difference between the first four products I have named and 
cotton in the relationship which they bear to the general sub- 
ject of agriculture, because the first four have a tariff to pro- 
tect them, while cotton has no tariff. For that reason it was 
thought best to defer the equalization tax on cotton for two 
or three years. 

Later, Mr. President, when I refer to the maps and dia- 
grams that are now hanging on the wall, I am going to dis- 
cuss the features of the bill, not at any great length, but so 
that I may be able to present my argument in a manner which 
will enable it to be better understood. 

Mr. President, the question is often asked, What is the mat- 
ter with agriculture, and why has agriculture met with such 
great losses in the last few years while the manufacturers have 
enjoyed their greatest era of prosperity, and labor has been 
ee employed at the highest wage since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion 

To me the story of the hardships, privations, and great losses 
that have overwhelmed agriculture in the last few years is a 
simple story. If the subject is approached with an open mind 
a mind that is not prejudiced toward agriculture, it is not 
hard to understand why the basic industry of the Nation has 
been demoralized and some branches of it wrecked, while labor 
and the manufacturers have enjoyed their greatest era of 
prosperity. 

Before the war the prosperity of the great industries meant 
the prosperity of agriculture, and likewise the prosperity of 
agriculture meant the prosperity of the great industries. For 
more than d hundred years before the World War there ex- 
isted a close relationship in this country between agriculture, 
industry, and labor. I can remember something about the 
panic of 1873, and I can remember a great deal about the panic 
of 1893. In those two great panics agriculture, industry, and 
labor all went down together in one great crash. In the panic 
of 1893 the country witnessed more than 60,000 commercial 
failures, with liabilities of a billion dollars; railroads with 
mileage sufficient to reach twice around the earth could not 
mect their obligations and were forced into the hands of 
receivers; the manufacturing industries of the country were 
paralyzed; more than 3,000,000 men were thrown out of em- 
ployment, and free-soup houses and bread lines had to be estab- 
lished in all of the great cities of the country to prevent death 
from starvation. At the same time agricultural products were 
forced down to ruinous prices, which brought wreck and ruin 
to that industry. In 1903, 1904, 1905, and 1906, 62 national 
banks and 212 State banks were forced to close their doors. 
Then we saw prosperity return; agriculture, industry, and la- 
bor all came back together to enjoy prosperity, as they had 
gone down together in the great panic of 1893, which brought 
wreck, ruin, and disaster to every industry. 

Mr. President, you may search the history of this country 
from its very foundation, but this is the first time agriculture 
has been demoralized while the manufacturing industry and 
labor have enjoyed prosperity. To this rule there is no excep- 
tion until in 1920, when the crash came to agriculture. Mr. 
President, I shall have no trouble in showing that our own 
Government through war-time legislation, together with the 
unwise administration of that legislation, destroyed all of the 
relationship that had existed in this country between agricul- 
ture, industry, and labor for more than 100 years and created 
a condition that is impossible for the farmers to meet, 

Mr. President, when a great Government like this, either in 
peace or in war, through legislation or through the administra- 
tion of legislation, impairs the basic industry of this Nation hy 
creating a condition that is impossible for it to mect it becomes 
the duty of the Government to pass legislation that will bring 
back, as nearly as possible, the same relationship that existed 
between agricuiture, industry, and labor before it was destroyed 
by the Government. 

It is admitted by all those who have an open mind toward 
agriculture that a most serious condition has existed in that 
industry since the fall of 1920. In the last campaign all of 
the political parties recognized the serious condition of agri- 
culture, and in their platforms they all made solemn pledges to 
the farmers of this country, 
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The Republican Party at its convention at Cleveland had this 
to say: 

In dealing with agriculture the Republican Party recognizes that 
we are faced with a fundamental national problem, and that the 
prosperity and welfare of the Nation as a whole is dependent upon 
the prosperity and welfare of our agricultural population. 

We recognize onr agricultural activities are still struggling with 
adyerse conditions that have brought deep distress. We pledge the 
party to take whatever steps are necessary to bring back a balanced 
condition between agriculture, industry, aud labor, which was de- 
streyed by the Democratic Party, through an unfortunate administra- 
tion of legislation passed as war-time measures, 

* . „ * . * ` 


We promise every assistance in the reorganization of the marketing 
system on sounder and more economical lines; and where diversifica- 
tion is needed Government assistance during the period of transition. 

The vigorous cfforts of this administration toward broadening our 
exports market will be continued. 


Mr. President, the platform of the Republican Party can not 
be misunderstood. I know that it was understood when it was 
adopted by the resolutions committee at Cleveland, for I was 
a member of that committee and had something to do with this 
part of the platform of the Republican Party. I was appointed 
on a committee with delegates from the State of Lowa to pre- 
pare this part of the platform, and after a discussion of it for 
something like two hours before the committee, in which I took 
up 2 good deal of their time, it was adopted unanimously. 

The Democratie Party, Mr. President, at its New York con- 
vention, made just as solemn pledges to agriculture and went 
just ns far, in my judgment, in its promises to bring back a 
balanced condition between agriculture, industry, and labor as 
the Republican Party did in its platform adopted at Cleveland. 

The Democratic platform pledges the party— 

To stimulate by every proper governmental activity the progress of 
the cooperative marketing movement and the establishment of an ex- 
port marketing corporation or commission in order that the exportable 
surplus may not establish the price of the whole crop. 


That is not quite as long as the corresponding part of the 
platform adopted by the Republicans, but it is just as strong 
to my mind, because it gives to agriculture all it is asking for 
now, and that is a commission that will have a chance to 
export the surplus that the farmers are producing to-day, 
brought about to some extent by the encouragement of their 
own Government during the war. 

Mr. President, in the pending bill are involved the pledges of 
the two great political parties to the American farmer in the 
last campaign, and there is yet time to carry out these pledges 
before these two great political parties go back to the people 
for their support in the coming campaign. 
' Mr. President, we hear much to-day about price fixing, and 

our attention is called to the great danger of price fixing; but 
we have already passed the milestone of price fixing by legis- 
lation in America, for through legislation we have not only 
fixed the price of labor on our railroads but we have fixed the 
hours that constitute a day’s lubor on our railroads. 

Congress passed the Adamson 8-hour law in September of 
1916, and it became effective on January 1, 1917. Through that 
legislation we changed the basis of a day’s labor on our rail- 
roads from a 10 and 12 hour day to an Shour day. Through 
the Adamson law and other increases made in the price of 
labor on our railronds in 1917 labor received an increase for 
that year of $237,000,000. On the ist of January, 1918, the 
Government took over the railroads for operation, and from the 
Ist of January, 1918, to the Ist of March, 1920, including the 
increase brought about by the Adamson law, the annual Increase 
in the price of labor on our railroads amounted to $1,086,000,000. 

In 1920 Congress passed the Esch-Cummins Act and created 
the Labor Board. During 1920 the Labor Board increased 
wages on our railroads $487,000,000, and in 1921 and 1922 the 
Tabor Board decreased the price of labor on our railroads, 
which reduced the price paid to all labor on our railroads 
$309,000,000. 

The net annual effect in the increased price of labor on our 
railroads which was authorized by the Government is $1,519,- 
000,000. Our Government not only fixed the price of labor on 
our railroads through legislation but it fixed eight hours as 
a day's labor on our railroads, and it also fixed through legis- 
lation the price of freight rates that the farmer must pay to 
carry his products to market. 

Since the beginning of the war, taking 1914 as a basis of 
100 per cent in freight rates, the Government has increased the 
price of freight rates on our railroads by fully 100 per cent. 
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The first increase that was made was a 5 per cent increase in 
freight rates in 1915. This increase was generally confined to 
the eastern roads; but when the Adamson law was passed 
the railroads asked for a 15 per cent increase in freight rates 
to take cure of the increased cost of labor brought about by 
the Adamson law. 

In 1917 and 1918 the railroads were given an inerease in 
freight rates of 15. per cent. First the eastern carriers were 
given this increase, and later on the western roads were 
allowed to inereise their freight rates, which gave us an in- 
creased freight rate on our railroads over 1914 of 20 per cent. 

On June 25 Mr. McAdoo, Director General of Railronds, 
issued what Is known as General Order, No. 28, making a 
horizontal increase in freight rates on our railroads, with 
but one or two exceptions, of 25 per cent. Taking 1914 as a 
basis of 100 per cent in freight rates, Mr. McAdoo's increase 
of 25 per cent was equal to a 30 per cent increase over our 
1014 freight rates; so that the increase in freight rates in 
1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918 added an increase of 50 per cent 
to the 1914 freight rates. In 1920 Congress passed the Esch- 
Cummins Act, and on July 29 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission anthorized a horizontal increase in freight rates rang- 
ing from 25 to 40 per cent, and 3314 per cent of an increase in 
all freight passing from one railroad zone to another. Taking 
33 ½% per cent as an average of the increase in freight rates 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission under the Esch- 
Cummins Act on the 29th of July, 1920, we had an increase 
in freight rates of just exactly 100 per cent since 1914. 

In 1922 the Interstate Commerce Commission ordered a de- 
crease of 10 per cent, and on some commodities the reduction 
was a little more than 10 per cent; so it is safe to say, Mr. 
President, that the increased freight rates in this country at 
the present time are somewhere between 80 and 90 per cent 
above the freight rates of 1914. Freight rates have been in- 
creased on the eastern railroads since 1914 a little more than 
on the western roads; but the facts are, Mr. President, that 
the freight rates were considerably higher on a mileage basis 
on the western roads before 1914 than on the eastern and 
southern ronds, and they are still considerably higher on a 
mileage basis in the West than on the eastern and southern 
roads, 

In the two horizontal increases made—one by the Director 
General of Railroads, Mr. McAdoo, of 25 per cent, and the 
other by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1920 of from 
25 to 40 per cent, and $344 per cent between the different 
railroad zones—no thought or consideration was given as to 
how high the rate was originally or how low the rate, or how 
long the haul or how short the haul, or what the product 
would bear to carry it to market. The low-priced farm prod- 
ucts, with but one or two exceptions, were increased the same 
as the high-priced manufactured articles. These horizontal 
increases worked a grent hardship on the farmers of the West; 
and it is estimated that through these increases in freight 
rates since 1914 the farmers have been forced to pay more 
than $3,000,000,000 in incrensed freight rates, which were au- 
thorized by their own Government. 

In 1916 the shippers of this country paid the railroads a 
freight bill of $2,560,958,111, and in 1925 the shippers of this 
country paid the railroads a freight bill of $4,546,760,891. In 
1916 the railroads paid labor $1,415,302,636. The averag 
earning for an employee on our railroads in 1916 was $868, 
while in 1925 the railroads paid labor $2,812,647,342, and the 
average earning paid to a railroad employee for 1925 was 
$1,605. 

Mr. President, when this Goverment fixed the price of the 
labor of nearly 2,000,000 men on our railroads, it fixed the 
price of labor in every industry in America, for labor organiza- 
tions were not slow to take advantage of the increased price 
of labor on our railroads which had been authorized by our 
own Government, and in 1917, 1918, and 1919 labor organiza- 
tions inaugurated 11,400 strikes, in most of which they were 
successful in bringing about an increase in the price of labor. 

Our great railroads traverse every part of this country, and 
with the scarcity of labor during the war the farmers every- 
where were forced to meet the increase in the price of labor 
on the farm. 

The farmers of this conntry are not asking the Government 
to fix the price of farm products in this bill. All they are 
asking for is a fighting chance to exist and meet the condi- 
tions the Government has created by fixing the prices of labor 
and freight rates; that is all the farmers are fighting for, just 
a square deal and nothing more. 

Mr. President, soon after the war we heard- much about the 
country returning to normalcy, but if returning to normalcy 
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means returning to conditions that existed before the war, 
then this country will never return to normalcy, and as far 
as I am concerned, I hope generally we shall be able to main- 
tain the present standard of wages and the same standard of 
living in this country. My fight is to build agriculture up and 
not tear industry and labor down to the present standard of 
agriculture, 

However, one of two things must happen; either agriculture 
must be built up to the present standard that exists in indus- 
try and labor or it is only a question of time when a great 
erash will occur in America, and we will have an old-fashioned 
panic such as the country witnessed in 1893, and out of that 
wreck will no doubt come a closer parity between agriculture, 
industry, and Jabor; but I am sure that a parity reached in 
this way would be at the expense of both agriculture and 
labor, and that is the last thing any sane, sensible, American 
should want. 

So with an increased cost of production forced on the farmer 
of practically 100 per cent by his own Government through 
legislation which has created a new condition that is impos- 
sible for the farmer to meet in many branches of agriculture, 
it becomes the duty of Congress to pass legislation that will 
assist the farmer of this country in stabilizing the price of 
agricultural products so as to enable him to get at least a fair 
return for his labor and investment. 

Mr. President, if the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
not followed with an increase in freight rates of 15 per cent 
after the Adamson law was passed, and if the director gen- 
eral of our railroads, Mr. McAdoo, during the war had not fol- 
lowed his increase in the price of labor with a 25 per cent 
increase in freight rates, and if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hid not followed the Labor Board’s increase in the 
price of labor with its increase in freight rates from 25 to 40 
per cent, every mile of railroad in the United States would 
have been in the hands of a receiver long, long ago. 

I do not care what industry it is, if you increase the cost 
of operation of any industry by 100 per cent, and there is no 
opportunity for that industry to receive a corresponding in- 
erease for what it produces, then bankruptcy will surely over- 
take that industry, and to that rule there can be no exception. 
That is exactly the condition this Goyernment forced on the 
American farmer through legislation in fixing the price of 
labor on our railroads and in fixing the price of freight rates 
on our railroads. 

No line of business could have existed in this country if they 
had occupied the same position as that of the American farmer, 
which is one of helplessness, and one in which the farmer is 
not able to pass the increased cost of production on to the 
people. When any other line of industry has its freight rates 
increased, it can pass that increase on to the farmer and other 
consumers In America, or if there is an increase in labor, 
industry, without an exception, can pass that increase on to 
the farmer and other consumers; but some one else always fixes 
the price of everything the farmer produces, and some one else 
always fixes the price of everything the farmer must buy for the 
home and the farm. So the farmer, under the present economic 
conditions that have been created by his own Government, that 
have increased the cost of production of farm products fully 100 
per cent, is facing a most dangerous situation in all branches of 
agriculture where there is a surplus produced beyond the needs 
of our own people. 

We hear much about organizing the farmers, and for years 
the farmers have made an honest effort to organize and bring 
about cooperative marketing, and in a very few cases they 
have met with some success, but you can not bring about an 
orderly, intelligent marketing of any branch of agriculture 
unless you have an organization in this country that controls 
practically the entire output of that branch of agriculture, 
and I do not believe it is possible for the farmer to organize 
and bring about such an organization in the larger branches of 
agriculture without the assistance of the Government. 

I think we might just as well go out and try to organize the 
west wind in the arid West as to try to organize the farmers 
of this country without some legislation, because every hand 
is raised against the American farmer—that is, I mean the 
people who are living off him are against him. It is said that 
we have 19,000.000 people in America who are trafficking in 
farm products and that there are 36,000,000 in the farm popu- 
lation; that farm products bring every year $21,000,000,000; 
that is what the American people have to pay for them. The 
19,000,000 people who are trafficking in farm products take 
$14,000,000,000 and leave the farmers $7,000,000,000. So there 
are 19,000,000 people in this country who are interested in leay- 
ing the present conditions as they are. The farmer, in my 
opinion, is in an almost hopeless condition, as far as organizing 
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is concerned, to bring about an orderly and intelligent market- 
ing in the larger branches of agriculture. 

Mr. President, a very fair illustration of what happens in 
the great industries when they increase the price of labor was 
told in the Washington Post under date of March 24, 1924, 
when it copied a story from the Chicago Tribune telling the 
earnings of the United States Steel Corporation for 1923. The 
40 was headed “More pay for employees,” and read as 
ollows: 


Employees shared in the corporation’s prosperity, both by obtaining 
the S-hour day and also higher pay per day. The average earning per 
day per man was $5.83, compared with $4.91 in 1922. ‘Total salaries 
and wages were $469,502,634, compared with $322,578,130 for 1922. 
The average number of employees was 260,786, compared with 214.931 
the year before. The number of additional employees required because 
of the shorter day was 17,117, and to that change was attributed 60 
per cent of the increase in total pay rolls. 


Mr. President, when the United States Steel Corporation 
changed the basis of a day's labor in the steel mills from a 
12-hour day to an S-hour day and paid labor $5.83 for an 
8-hour day as compared with $4.91 in 1922 for a 12-hour day, 
they followed that increase in wages with an increase in the 
price of steel of 20 per cent. This 20 per cent increase in steel 
gave the United States Steel Corporation an increased earning 
in 1923 of $262,000,000. Out of this increase they paid labor an 
increase for 1923 over 1922 of $146,824,504. This increase of 
20 per cent in steel left a net increased revenue for the Steel 
Corporation of $115,077,910. ‘This increase in the price of steel 
brought about an increase of from 10 to 20 per cent in the 
price of farming machinery, and what is true in the great steel 
industry is true of all other great industries, for they are all 
able to pass their increased cost of operation on to the farmer 
and the rest of the people. 

Mr. President, I have here the Idaho prices of a few articles 
that are used on the farm, and I want to call the attention of 
Senators to them. 

In 1914 the farmer paid $3.25 per hundred for horseshoes by 
the keg; to-day he pays $9.75 per hundred. In 1914 he paid 
$12 per ton for blacksmith coal; to-day he pays $31 per ton. 
In 1914 he paid $8.50 for a 1-ton scraper; to-day he pays 
$18.50. In 1914 he paid $72.50 for a 4-row riding beet culti- 
yator, fully equipped; to-day he pays $150.50. In 1914 he paid 
$16.50 for a 60-tooth steel harrow; to-day he pays $32. In 
1914 he paid $125 for a 34-inch tire wagon; to-day he pays 
$242.50. In 1914 he paid $75 for a 14-inch gang plow; to-day 
he pays $146.50; and in 1914 he paid $62.50 for a 5-foot mower, 
but to-day he pays $120 for the same type machine. 

This is only a fair average of everything the farmer buys 
for his farm. On a former occasion in discussing the condition 
of the American farmer I made the statement on the floor of 
the Senate that this Government became a speculator and a - 
profiteer in handling the farmer’s wheat during the war; that 
it fixed the price of wheat at our primary markets below the 
cost of production for some of the wheat crops produced during 
the life of the food control act. I did not make that statement 
believing it was the deliberate purpose of this Government to 
become a speculator and a profiteer in handling the farmer's 
wheat, or that the Government intentionally fixed the price of 
wheat below the cost of production for some of the wheat crops 
produced during the life of the food control act. 

But nevertheless, Mr. President, that is just what happened 
when Julius Barnes, the greatest speculator in wheat this 
country has ever known, was placed at the head of the Grain 
Corporation. On August 10, 1917, the food control act was 
approyed, and under the provision of that act the President 
issued an Executive order on August 10, 1917, creating the 
Food Administration and appointed Herbert Hooyer as United 
States Food Administrator; on August 14, 1917, the President 
issued another Executive order creating the Grain Corporation, 
and Julius Barnes was made president of that corporation. 

On August 14, 1917, President Wilson appointed what was 
known as the fair-price committee, which consisted of 11 men 
representing all different interests in the country, to fix the 
price of the wheat crop of 1917. On August 13, 1917, the com- 
mittee presented the following report to the President. I 
especially want to call Senators’ attention to that part of the 
committee report in which they tell the story of how they 
arrived at $2.20 per bushel as a fair price for the wheat crop 
of 1917. In that report the committee had this to say: 


In reaching its conclusion the committee has been guided by the 
principle you have announced, that a fair price should be based upon 
the cost of production for the entire country plus a reasonable profit. 
We have relied upon the cost estimates for the crop of 1917, fur- 
nished by the United States Department of Agriculture, checked by 
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the results of our own {Independent investigations, and the evidence 
submitted to the committee by the producers and their representatives. 

The committee has considered the regulations recently established 
by the United States Grain Corporation for the different grades of 
wheat, through which all transactions in wheat are to be standardized 
and speculation is to be entirely eliminated; also that profits to the 
grain dealer, miller, and flour dealers have been regulated and reduced 
by the Grain Corporation, effecting a material reduction In the cost 
of flour. 

In consideration of the foregoing facts and circumstances this com- 
mittce respectfully recommends that the price of No. 1 northern spring 
wheat or its equivalent at Chicago be $2.20 per bushel, 


Mr. President, the point I want to make clear is that if 
$2.20 a bushel was only a fair price for a bushel of wheat as 
found from an investigation of the Department of Agriculture 
with a reasonable profit for the erop of 1917 then $2.20 a bushel 
was an unfair price for the wheat crop of 1918, 1919, and 
1920, after this country had increased the cost of production 
to the wheat growers by practically 100 per cent. If there is 
any doubt about $2.20 being an unfair price in the minds 
of any Senators, I want to call their attention to the fact that 
the Department of Agriculture in 1919 made a survey as to the 
cost of production of wheat in six of the principle wheat- 
producing States of the Union—Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, and Minnesota. In thut investiga- 
tion the Department of Agriculture found the actual cost. of 
production of a bushel of wheat on the farm in those six 
States for 1919 was $2.11 per bushel. 

Mr. President, for the wheat crop of 1919 the Government 
paid the wheat growers of this country $2.26 per bushel at 
the primary markets for No. 1 northern wheat. Here let me 
say, Mr. President, that No. 1 northern wheat is the highest 
grade of wheat produced in this country and brings from 
10 to 15 cents more per bushel at the primary markets than 
common grades of wheat. About 15 per cent of the wheat 
grown in this country is No. 1 northern, and 85 per cent of it 
is a lower grade. So, while 15 per cent of our farmers re- 
ceived a premium of 15 cents per bushel for No. 1 northern, 
85 per cent of the wheat growers received only $2.11 at the 
primary markets for a bushel of wheat, or just exactly what the 
Department of Agriculture found it cost to grow a bushel of 
wheat in the six great wheut-producing States of the Union. 
But on top of the $2.11, which was the actual cost to the 
farmer for producing a bushel of wheat on the farm, he had to 
pay for hauling charges to the elevator, elevator charges, and 
freight rates to the primary markets. 

It has been estimated by reliable authority that the wheat 
growers of America sold their wheat crop of 1919 to the Gov- 
ernment for between four and five million dollars less than it 
cost them to produce it, without a single dollar left for a rea- 
sonable profit, which we heard so much about. For the wheat 
crop of 1918, 1919 and 1920 it is estimated that the wheat 
growers of America were forced to sell their wheat to the 
Government for a billion dollars less than it cost them to 
produce it, and as I see it, the sad part of the story is the 
fact that the Government, during these increases in the price 
of labor and the increases in freight rates, gave no thought or 
consideration to the effect of these increases on agriculture 
when we reached the peak in the cost of production in 1920, 
after all of the increases I have mentioned, and after the 
farmer had been encouraged to grow more wheat to help win 
the war and more farm products of every kind and descrip- 
tion, and yas assured that Europe would need our wheat and 
every other agricultural product we could produce. 

The farmers of the country in the early summer of 1920 
were looking forward to a prosperous year. The food control 
act expired on May 31, 1920, under which the President had 
fixed the maximum price of a bushel of wheat. The next day, 
June 1, 1920, the farmers were able to sell their wheat in 
Minneapolis for $3.00 per bushel. With the demoralized con- 
dition which existed in Europe, the farmer had every right to 
expect to sell his wheat crop of 1920 around $3 per bushel, 
but he was doomed to disappointment, for Governor Harding, 
of the Federal Reserve Board, seemed to believe that board 
was created for the purpose of bringing about a defiation in 
the country at any time they thought it advisable to do so. 

On May 18, 1920, Governor Harding called a mecting of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Advisory Council and 
class A directors of the Federal reserve banks. The mecting 
was a secret one, and very little was known outside of banking 
circles of what happened at that meeting until February 22, 
1923, when the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, published 
a stenogtaphic report of the proceedings of that meeting, which 
I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL Ryconn a few days after it 
appeared in that magazine. At that secret meeting of May 
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18, 1920, the question of restriction of credits, breaking down 
of prices, and increasing of freight rates were generally dis- 
cussed and agreed to. 

Mr. President, I offer at this time the names of all those 
in attendance at the meeting of the Federal Reserve Board, 
May 18, 1920, and ask that the list be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sackert in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The list of names is as follows: 


Hon. Adolph C. Miller, member of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Hon, Henry A, Mohlenpah, member of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Hon, John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currency and mem- 
ber ex officio of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Hon, David F. Houston, Secretary of the Treasury and member ex 
officio of the Federal Reserve Board. 

George L. Harrison, counsel, Federal Reserve Board. 

Also members of the Federal Advisory Council: Philip Stockton, Fed- 
eral reserve district No. 1; A. B. Hepburn, Federal reserve district No. 
2; L. L.. Rue, Federal reserve district No. 3; W. S. Rowe, Federal 
reserve district No. 4; J. G. Brown, Federal reserve district No. 5; 
Oscar Wells, Federal reserve district No. 6; F, O. Watts, Federal 
reserve district No. 8; E. F. Swinney, Federal reserve district No. 10; 
R. L. Ball, Federal reserve district No. 11; A. L. Mills, Federal reserve 
district No. 12; J. H. Puelicher, Marshall & Isley Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John Perrin, chairman of the board and Federal reserve agent, 
Federal Reserve Bank, San Francisco; Hon, Edmund Platt, chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, House of Representatives. 

Boston: Thomas Beal, Edward S. Kennard, and Frederick S. Cham- 
berlain, 

New York: James A. Alexander, R, H, Treman, Charles Smith, and 
J. S. Sisson. 

Philadelphia: Joseph Wayne, jr., M. J. Murphy, and Francis Douglas. 

Cleveland: O. N. Sams, Robert Wardrop, and Chess Lamberton. 

Richmond: John F. Bruton, Charles E. Rieman, and Edwin Mann. 

Atlanta; J. K, Ottley, Oscar Newton, P. R. Kittles, and W. II. Kettig. 

Chicago; George M. Reynolds, Charles H. McNider, and E. L. 
Johnson, 

St. Louis; J. C. Utterback and Sam A. Ziegler. 

Minneapolis: Wesley C. McDowell and E. W. Decker. 

Kansas City: J. C. Mitebell, E. E. Burham, and W. J. Bailey. 

Dallas; John T, Scott, E. K. Smith, and B. A. McKinncy. 

San Francisco: C. M. McIntosh, J. E. Fishburn, and M. A. Buchan, 


Mr. GOODING. Mr, President, at this time I shall only dis- 
cuss and review a few of the statements made by some of the 
representatives of the great banks who attended that meeting. 

Mr. Robert Wardrop, of the Cleveland Reserve Bank, said at 
that meeting: 

I think a reasonable depression of business would be a good thing for 
the country. 


He added further: 


I really think we would do better If we could get down to a lower 
basis, and from that we could work up again, 


Mr, President, at that meeting of the Federal Reserve Board 
an organization was perfected in this country to restrict credits 
and increase the rate of discount and to bring about the de- 
pression of business that Mr. Robert Wardrop thought would 
be a good thing for the country, and while they were trying to 
deflate the country and reduce prices these bankers—and they 
were the great bankers of the country, with power given them 
by the Government to control the financial destiny of the 
American people—passed a resolution and appointed a com- 
mittee of five to present their resolutions to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the United States Shipping Board 
asking for an advance in freight rates. That resolution reads 
as follows: 


Resolved, That this conference urge as the most important remedics 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission and the United States Ship- 
ping Board give increased rates and adequate facilities such immediate 
effect as may be warranted under their authority, and that a committee 
of five be appointed by the chair to present these resolutions to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the United States Shipping 
Board, with such verbal presentation as May seem appropriate to the 
committee, 


Mr. President, at first it was hard for me to understand why 
these great bankers, who had met to restrict credit and deflate 
prices, should pass a resolution asking the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the United States Shipping Board to increase 
freight rates, but I soon found that the great bankers who met 
with the Federal Reserve Board on May 18, 1920, in that secret 
meeting held in this city represented financial interests that 
owned and controlled a large majority of the stocks and bonds 
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of the railroads in this country. So it is not strange, after all, 
that they should want to protect their railroads from the defia- 
tion that they were about to force upon the country. - 

When Mr. James A. Alexander, one of the class A directors 
of the Federal reserye bank in New York, was asked about 
transportation in his district he said: 


There is almost no such thing there now. There is one thing, I 
think, to be feared, and that is it the transportation facilitics are 
improved and commodities moved freely ond credits are to be released 
it may bring a temporary ease In the money market and may encour- 
age people to go ahead and expand. I believe now is the time to put 
the rates up and keep them up. 


Mr. President, it is hard to believe that the great financiers 
of the country would be guilty of wanting to wreck transporta- 
tion on our railroads for fear there would be a temporary 
ease in the money markets; but when we bring back in review 
the railroad blockade that occurred in 1920, it can properly 
be asked what part the great financiers of this country, who 
own and control the yast majority of the stocks and bonds of 
our railroads, played in the freight blockade of 1920. I am 
not quite sure, however, but what in their madness to deflate 
the country with the pressure forced upon the farmers every- 
where to liquidate, but that in their efforts to cripple trans- 
portation and to force deflation, or to bring the country back 
to normalcy, which we heard so much about, they seryed a 
good purpose; for even with the facilities the railroads offered 
for the movement of freight in 1920 the farmers were pressed 
so hard to pay up that furm products were upon the market in 
such great volumes that, under pressure to sell, the greatest 
deflation in the price of farm products ever known in the his- 
tory of this country was brought about in a few short weeks. 
Wheat was selling in the primary markets in June as high as 
$3.09 a bushel. By December, 1920, it sold for $1.60 a bushel, 
a decline of $1.49 a bushel. It seems to me that was defla- 
tion with a vengeance. Was there not an organized effort to 
break down and deflate the country? It has been said by those 
who have made a careful investigation that the farmers of the 
United States through that deflation suffered a loss in the 
value of farm lands and farm products as compared with 1919 
of more than $30,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, again quoting from the Manufacturers’ Record, 
Mr. Joseph, of Philadelphia, raised the question of graduated 
rates on borrowing or rediscounts, and said: 


I would like to know whether in the districts that have adopted this 
procedure there has been eliminated the question of borrowing on 
Government securities from calculation as to the line of credit granted 
to a bank? 


Governor Harding replied: 
In the Kansas City district and the Dallas district in their tentative 
plans they have eliminated entirely borrowing on Treasury certificates 


of indebtedness and on Liberty bonds actually owned on the ist of 
April, 1920. 


Mr. Wayne then asked: 

Have they made any reference to collateral notes of the customers 
that have been discounted by the banks as a result of the Liberty loan 
subscriptions? 


Mr. Bailey, of Kansas City, replied: 


They have to belong to the bank on the 1st day of April. We have 
made that rule. 


Mr. Scott said: 
It is the same way in the Atlantic district. 
Mr. Wells said: 


He wants to know if customers’ notes secured by Liberty bonds are 
exempt from the application of it, 


And Mr, Bailey said: 
They are not. 


Mr. President, speaking of the damnable conspiracy to force 
Liberty bonds on the markets, the Manufacturers’ Record, of 
Baltimore, has this to say: 


When the Federal reserve system undertook to violate every promise 
made by the Government and by the banks in persuading people to 
buy Liberty bonds, promising to carry them and then calling loans 
on them in order to force them out of the banks, breaking them down 
from 12 to 15 points or more, the honor of the Government and the 
good faith of the banks trampled in the mire, millions of bonds bought 
in good faith by patriotic people to help the banks and help the Gov- 
ernment were forced to be sold at a loss, and the National Govern- 
ment bought in $2,000,000,000 of its own dishonest promises to pay 
and the Secretary of the Treasury boasted of the money that had 
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been saved in doing so, And at these low figures hundreds of millions 
of bonds were bought in by big estates and big institutions, with 
heavy losses to the innocent original purchasers. 


Mr. President, when we think of the sacrifice that was made 
by a great many people to purchase Liberty bonds, of the en- 
couragement they were given by the bankers of the country in 
this matter, and of the cold-blooded way in which these great 
bankers at their secret meetings discussed their method of 
forcing Liberty bonds on the market, it is not strange that we 
have a few anarchists in America, for it is such selfishness and 
greed as exhibited by these great bankers in the Federal 
Reserve Board meeting of May 18, 1920, that have created 
anarchy and destroyed governments as far back as history tells 
the story of the rise and fall of civilization, 

Our Government was the only Government during the war 
that made a profit out of handling the farmers’ grain. The 
report of the Grain Corporation shows that during the life of 
the Grain Corporation they made a profit over and above all 
expenses out of the farmers of $62,050,778.90. We were the 
only country on earth during the war that fixed a maximum 
price on a bushel of wheat. 

In 1918 and 1919 the Canadian wheat growers received 
$2.45%4 per bushel for their wheat, and for the crop of 1919 
and 1920 they received $2.77 per bushel for their wheat. 
France paid her wheat growers in 1918 and 1920 $3.94 per 
bushel for their wheat, and in 1919 and 1920 $3.83 per bushel, 
and in 1920 and 1921 France paid her wheat growers $3.35 per 
bushel. In 1920 and 1921 Germany paid her wheat growers 
$7.13 per bushel. In 1918 and 1919 Italy paid her wheat 
growers $4.53 per bushel; in 1919 and 1920 $4.20 per bushel; in 
1920 and 1921 $5.64, and in 1921 and 1922 $7,08 per bushel. 
Netherlands paid her farmers $2.23 per bushel in 1918 and 1919, 
During the war Portugal paid her wheat growers $3.83 per 
bushel. Spain paid her wheat growers $3.96 per bushel dur- 
ing the war; Sweden, $2.95; Switzerland, $3.25; and for the 
crop of 1919 and 1920 Rumania paid her farmers $5.25 per 
bushel for wheat. England gave her wheat growers a guar- 
antee, based on 32 bushels per acre, which is something above 
the average yield of wheat in Great Britain, of $2.22 per 
bushel. So the wheat growers of Great Britain received $71.04 
per acre during the war, and after the war Great Britain in- 
creased that guarantee, and it was said that altogether Eng- 
land paid a bonus of something like $150,000,000 to her wheat 
growers. Australia fixed a minimum price of $1.14 per bushel, 
but permitted her grain growers to receive the full market 
prea and paid her growers a bonus of something like $4,000,000 

esides, ; 

The action of our Government in forcing our farmers to fur- 
nish the people of Europe with wheat for less per bushel than 
Suropean governments paid to their own farmers during the 
war, after it had increased the cost of production to the 
American farmer by 100 per cent, together with the action of 
the Federal Reserve Board, are tragedies that will leave 
wounds and scars in the hearts of American farmers that will 
never be forgotten. 

Mr. President, the debates in Congress on the Federal food 
control act, which was approved August 10, 1917, show very 
conclusively that Congress intended that the wheat growers of 
this country should be given a fair deal. I offer for the Recor 
section 14 of that act, which guarantees the farmers of this 
country a minimum price for their wheat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sackerr in the chair). 
Without objection, the section will be printed in the Recorp, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Whenever the President shall find that an emergency exists requir- 
ing stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is essential 
that the producers of wheat, produced within the United States, shall 
have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this section, he is 
authorized, from time to time, seasonably, and as far in advance of 
seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give public 
notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed 
price for wheat, in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. 
The President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for each of 
the official grain standards for wheat as established under the United 
States grain standards act approved August 11, 1916. The President 
shall from time to time establish and promulgate such regulations as 
he shall deem wise in connection with such guaranteed prices, and in 
particular governing conditions of delivery and payment and differ- 
ences in price for the several standard grades in the principal primary 
markets of the United States, adopting No. 1 northern spring or its 
equivalent at the principal interior primary markets as the basis, 
Thereupon the Government of the United States hereby guarantees 
eyery producer of wheat produced witlin the United States that, 
upon compliance by him with the regulations prescribed, he shall 
receive for any wheat produced in reliance upon this guarantee within 
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the period, not exceeding 18 months, prescribed in the notice, a price 
not less than the guarantecd price therefor as fixed pursuant to this 
section, In such regulations the President shall prescribe the terms 
and conditions upon which any such producer shall be entitled to the 
benefits of such guaranty. The guaranteed prices for the several 
standard grades of wheat for the crop of 1918 shall be based upon 
No. 1 northern spring or its equivalent at not less than $2 per bushel 
at the principal interior primary markets. This guaranty shall not 
be dependent upon the action of the President under the first part 
of this section, but is hereby made absolute and shall be binding 
until May 1, 1919. 


Mr. GOODING. I wish particularly to emphasize the last 
two sentences of section 14, as follows: 


The guaranteed prices for the several standard grades of wheat 
for the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No, 1 northern spring or 
its equivalent at not less than $2 per bushel at the principal interior 
primary market, This guaranty shall not be dependent upon the 
action of the President under the first part of this section, but is 
hereby made absolute and shall be binding until May 1, 1919. 


Mr. President, there is a vast difference between a minimum 
price on a bushel of wheat and a maximum price of a bushel of 
wheat when the world is at war. The farmers of this country 
would bhaye accepted their great losses very cheerfully, I am 
sure, if profiteering had been stopped in other lines of industry 
in America, but everyone knows that profiteering was permitted 
to run riot in America. 

I wish to read a short statement from a publication issued 
by the Grain Corporation, which shows very conclusively that 
there was no law in this country in 1917 fixing the price of 
wheat. The article is headed “ What the farmer wanted,” and 
reads as follows: 


It should be clearly understood that the food control act, passed 
by Congress in 1917, contained no reference to the crop of 1917 or its 
price. There was nothing in the act itself authorizing any buying 
basis for Government purchases, and there was absolutely no authori- 
zation to the President or anyone else to “fix” the wheat price 
which should govern the prices to be paid in everyday transactions 
by individuals. It was necessary, however, that some element of sta- 
bility should exist in the wheat market, and the best way to bring 
this about was to establish a fair buying basis for Government pur- 
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chases and induce other buyers to pny the same price. But what was 
a “fair” price? The farmers of the Southwest, who had sold some 
of their 1917 crop at prices around $2.50 per bushel, held out for a 
price at least that high. They were backed up by the whole agricul- 
tural interest of the Northwest, which had seen the price of spring 
wheat pass the $3 mark at Minneapolis before barvest. Naturally 
these Interests were opposed to any reduction in the price. 


The farmers were interested in getting a higher price, and 
when the fair-price committee met here and agreed on $2.20 a 
bushel for a bushel of wheat nothing was said during the meet- 
ings about that being a maximum price. The late Senator 
Ladd and Mr. Barrett, the president of one of the farmers’ 
organizations, told me on numerous occasions their understand- 
ing was that it was to be a minimum price, and that they were 
never more surprised in their lives than when on the next day 
they found out it had been made a maximum instead of a mini- 
mum price by the Grain Corporation. 

So, Mr. President, without any authority of law as to the 
crop of 1917, the Government forced a maximum price for a 
bushel of wheat on the wheat growers without their consent. 
The action of the Government, through the Grain Corporation, 
headed by Julius Barnes, enacted a chapter in dealing with the 
farmers of this country that 1 believe is one of the blackest 
pages in American history. 

There is no doubt but what the fair-price committee, when 
it fixed the price of a bushel of wheat at the primary markets 
at $2.20 per bushel, believed the Grain Corporation would carry 
out its promise to regulate the profit of the flour-milling com- 
panies when they pledged there should be no profiteering in flour; 
but the Grain Corporation utterly failed in this matter, as is 
shown in the report of the Federal Trade Commission on wheat- 
flonr milling. 

Mr. President, I ask to print at this point in my remarks a 
table showing the profits made during the five-year period of 
the war by the large flour-milling companies located in the 
Northwest, the Southwest, and the Eastern seaboard country, 
as shown from an investigation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The table is as follows: 


Table showing profits during five-year period of the war by 37 flour-milling companies in certain parts of country 


87 companies 


Year 


Investment 


1917-18. 


Mr. GOODING. This table shows that the 37 companies, 
with an investment of something over $43,000,000, made 12.6 
per cent profit in 1914; in 1915 they made a profit of 17.2 per 
cent; in 1916, 13.1 per cent; and in 1917, when regulated by 
the Grain Corporation, the same 37 companies made 38.2 per 


cent profit, In 1918 they increased their investment from 
$48,000,000 to $65,000,000, and were permitted by the Grain 
Corporation to earn in that year 34.1 per cent on their capi- 
talization, which had been increased in two years out of the 
earnings of the company from $45,000,000 to $65,000,000. 

It must be remembered these 37 companies are the large 
flour-milling companies of the northwestern group, the south- 
western group, and the eastern group. 

Mr. President, when the Grain Corporation, headed by 
Julius Barnes, permitted the flour mills of this country to 
become profiteers, as is shown in the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission, they trampled into the mire the solemn 
pledge made to the farmers that no profiteering was to be per- 
mitted by the flour mills of the country. While the farmers 
and wheat growers of this country were tied down to the 
cost of production of a bushel of wheat, which at times during 
the Federal food control act was below the actual cost of pro- 
duction, profiteering, as everyone knows, ran riot in America 
during the war; and the action of the Grain Corporation, 
headed by Julius Barnes, toward the wheat growers of this 
country under the food control act was nothing less than 
tyranny. 

Mr. President, it is said that it is the net results in this life 
that count after all. On the 18th of this month six years 
had passed since the Federal Reserve Board held their secret 
meeting in this city in 1920, at which they started to deflate 


Per cent 
of profit 


Northwestern group Southwestern group Eastern group 

x Per cent 

Investment Investment of profit 
$26, 671, 525, 22 $10, 722, 846, 34 

27, 843, 276, 69 14883852 OF 81 
20, 520, 392. 40 10, 920, 949. 75 6.5 
34, 673, 002. 86 11, 415, 976. 39 22.8 
41, 321, 145. 44 12, 656, 190, 33 20.8 


the country. In 1910 the mortgage Indebtedness of the farm- 
ers of this country was $4,320,000,000; in 1925 it was 
$12,250,000,000. 

It has been estimated that in the increased indebtedness of 
the farmers and the shrinkage in the value of farm lands and 
farm products, as compared with 1919, the farmers of this 
country have sustained a loss since 1920 of more than 
$30,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, I offer for the Recorp a special report to the 
President by the Secretary of Agriculture on the wheat situa- 
tion. This report is for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
Without objection, the report will be printed in the Reconp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


When the price deflation came In 1920 the farmers who had accumn- 
lated large debts were seriously embarrassed. While the mafority of 
them have been successful in tiding over their financial difficulties, a 
substantial number have not. ‘This situation is brought out in a 
special Inquiry made by the Department of Agriculture in the spring 
of 1923. Reports were secured from 15 States, covering the period 
January, 1920, to March, 1923. 

Out of over 68,000 farm owners included in this survey, 4- per 
cent loss thelr farms through foreclosure or bankruptcy, 444 per cent 
lost their farms without legal proceedings, and a little over 15 per 
cent had been spared such loss up to March, 1923, only because of 
the leniency of their creditors. 

Out of almost 26,000 tenant farmers, 7.2 per cent lost property 
through foreclosure or bankruptcy, 7.8 per cent lost property without 
legal proceedings, and 21.8 per cent retained their property merely 
ag a result of the leniency of creditors, 
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The seriousness of the situation is further reflected in the records 
of the bankruptcy courts. While the total number of bankrupt cases 
nmong farmers is not large, it must be remembered that the farmers 
as a rule do not resort to the bankruptcy courts when forced to give 
up property to creditors. The significance of the record lies, therefore, 
in the increase and distribution of such cases rather than in their 
absolute number. The records of the Department of Justice show 
that during the pre-war years 1912-1914 an average of 5.5 per cent 
of all bankruptcy cases were farmers, while in 1922 the percentage 
was 14.4. The resort by farmers to bankruptey courts was especially 
pronounced In the more specialized wheat regions. 

In the western winter-wheat region farmer bankruptcy cases In 
the pre-war years averaged 8 per cent of all cases; in 1922 this per- 
centage had increased to 25. In the spring-wheat region the per- 
centage increased from almost 22 per cent of all cases in the pre-war 
years to 48.9 per cent in 1922. The increase in bankruptcy cases 
among farmers in the Pacific Northwest States Is also marked, par- 
tienlarly in Idaho, where almost 47 per cent of all cases put through 
the bankruptcy courts in 1922 Involved farmers. The percentage of 
bankruptcies among farmers in 1922 was especially high in Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
and Idaho, ranging from 32.6 per cent of all cases in Nebraska to 
78.5 per cent in North Dakota. Preliminary reports indicate that 
bankruptcies of farmers for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, will 
materially excced those of 1922. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, in this specinl report by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the wheat situation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, he shows that in 1922, 1,220,000 of 
our farm population left the farms. He also shows that in 
those States where the survey was made of 68,000 farmers, 
4% per cent lost their farms through legal proceedings and 
that a little over 15 per cent had been spared such a loss up to 
March of 1923 only because of the leniency of their creditors. 

Out of a suryey of over 26,000 tenant farmers, it was shown 
that 7.2 per cent lost their property through foreclosure or 
bankruptcy, and that 7.8 per cent lost their property without 
legal proceedings, and that 21.3 per cent retained their property 
merely because of the leniency Of their creditors. 

Mr. President, there has been a decided improvement in the 
wheat situation in the United States since 1923, but this has 
only been brought about through the misfortunes of the wheat 
growers in Canada and in some parts of our own country. I 
shali discuss this feature again when I refer to the maps I 
have had placed here in the Senate Chamber, where they can 
be observed by the Senators. 

Mr. President, I have here the number of national-bank 
failures in all of the States since 1910. The total number of 
bank failures—State and national—since June 80, 1920, in this 
country is 2,502. This does not include the State banks that 
have failed since June 80, 1925, or the national-bank failures 
since the Ist of January, 1926. 

So, Mr. President, since 1920 we have had bank failures in 
this country at the rate of 500 a year. When 62 national banks 
and 212 State banks failed in the great panic of 1893 it was 
looked upon with astonishment and hus been referred to on a 
great many occasions in the past; but here, Mr. President, we 
have an average of 500 bank failures for the past five years, 
and they are still failing at about the same ratio, and what a 
story they tell! 

I want to call the Senate’s attention to the fact that prac- 
tically all of the bank failures that have occurred since 1920 
are in the agricultural States, and that the bank failures in 
the industrial States are less than they were before the crash 
came to agriculture in 1920. 

The State of Alabama since 1910 has had four national-bank 
failures. One of them was before 1920. The others have oc- 
curred since 1920. I will take just a few of the States where 
the largest number of failures have occurred, 

In the Eastern States, where the great industries are lo- 
cated, there have been no bank failures to speak of since 1920, 
and very few before that time. 

Connecticut had one national-bank failure between 1910 and 
1920. Sinee 1920 it has had only one more national-bank 
failure, 

Florida had six national-bank failures before 1920 and one 
national-bank failure since 1920. 

Georgia had fiye national-bank failures during the 10 years 
prior to 1920 and seven national-bank failures since that time, 

Idaho had 2 national-bank failures from 1910 up to 1920, 
and 20 national-bank failures in the last five years and a half. 

Illinois had one national-bank failure from 1910 up to 1920, 
and two national-bank failures since 1920. 

Towa—the great agricultural State of Iowa—had one national- 
bank failure in 1914. That is, from 1910 to 1920 the great State 
of Iowa had only one bank failure. Since that time it has had 
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19 bank failures. These are national banks. This does not tell 
the story of the State banks, 

Kansas had two national-bank failures from 1910 to 1920, and 
it has had five bank failures since that time. 

Massachusetts has had one national-bank failure since 192 

Maryland has had one national-bank failure since 1920. 

Maine has had none. 

Michigan has had no national-bank failures since 1920. It 
had one in 1912. 

Minnesota had two national-bank failures before 1920; that 
is, from 1910 to 1920 Minnesota had two national-bank failures. 
Since 1920 Minnesota has had 26 national-bank failures. 

Montana had one national-bank failure in the 10 years from 
1910 to 1920. Since 1920, including 1920, Montana nas nad 30 
national-bank failures. 

Nebraska had two national-bank failures before 1920, Since 
1920 it has had 15 national-bank failures. 

New Mexico had one national-bank failure before 1920. Since 
1920 it has had 19 bank failures. 

New York had four national-bank failures from 1910 to 1920, 
and one bank failure since 1920. 

North Carolina had one national-bank failure before 1920, 
and seyen since 1920. 

North Dakota had one national-bank failure in the 10 years 
from 1910 to 1920. Since 1920, including 1920, it has had 33 
national-bank failures. 

The State of Ohio from 1910 to 1920 had seven national-bank 
failures, but since 1920 it has had only two national-bank 
failures. 

Oklahoma had only 1 national-bank failure between 1910 
and 1920 and 35 natidnal-bank failures since 1920. 

Pennsylvania had 11 national-bank failures from 1910 to 
1920 and 5 national-bank failures from 1920 to 1926. 

South Dakota had 1 national-bank failure from 1910 to 1920 
and had 34 national-bank failures from 1920 to the 31st of 
December, 1925. 

These are only national-bank failures and tell only a small 
part of the story. 

Texas had 4 national-bank failures in the 10 years from 1910 
to 1920 and had 22 national-bank failures since that time. 

Vermont has had no bank failures in the last 16 years. 

Utah had no bank failures for 10 years, but since 1920 it has 
had 8 national-bank failures, 

Virginia had no national-bank failures from 1910 to 1920, 
but it has had one since 1920. 

Wisconsin had no national-bank failures for the period 
between 1910 and 1920, but it has had five national-bank fail- 
ures since. 

The State of Washington had one national-bank failure 
before 1920 and five since 1920. 

The State of Wyoming had no national-bank failures for the 
10 years between 1910 and 1920. Since 1920 it has hid 11 
bank failures. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed in the Recorp 
a table showing in detail the national-bank failures to which 
I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 
Total number of national-bank failures in the United States from Jan. 1, 1910, up 

to and tnclading Dee. 31. 1919.2 ee eae EEN 
Total number of nacional: 81 failures in the United States from Jan. 1, 1920, up 

inna ne ð ß RORE SORAR 379 
Total 8 of onal hen failures east of Chicago (i. e.. Michigan, Indiana, 


Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hampst niro, Vermont, Rhodo 
Island, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut, Maryland) before 


Without objection, it will be 


1920. 
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Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the point I want to make is 
that these bank failures in the agricultural States of the 
Union tell the story of agriculture as fully as the increased 
mortgages that are on record and the increased indebtedness 
of the farmer, because I think we all know that it was the 
condition of agriculture, the deflation forced upon agriculture 
in this country, together with the increased cost of production 
forced upon agriculture by our own Government, that destroyed 
agriculture and created a condition impossible for the farmers 
to meet. 

Mr. President, the saddest thing I know is to see a man, 
after he has passed the meridian of life lose the earnings of 
n lifetime without any fault of his own and forced to com- 
mence life's work over again to provide a home for his declin- 
ing years. This is made doubly hurd when he knows and 
understands that in his efforts to produce more wheat to help 
win the war he was forced to produce it at a loss or be branded 
as disloyal and a traitor to his country. 

As a member of the Agricultural Committee of the Senate, I 
have listened to some distressing stories from bankers, farmers, 
and business men coming from the wheat-producing States. I 
am glad to say, however, that those distressing conditions do 
not exist any longer. But the wheat growers are still faced 
with an impossible condition. Mr. John F. Sinclair, a banker 
of Minneapolis, told the committee the distressing story of 168 
suicides upon the farms of Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, and Montana in 1922. I sometimes wonder what the 
condition in the home must be when strong men break down 
over their losses and weep like a beaten child and then commit 
suicide, 

The story was told of farmers being so poor In some of 
those States that when death entered the home some one 
was forced to build a rough wooden box for burinl, as there 
was no money in the family to pay funeral expenses, The 
story was told of how children had to be kept out of school, 
as their parents were too poor to buy shoes and clothing to 
keep them warm. 

Mr. President, what a terrible condition that is to exist in 
a great country like this, where there is so much prosperity and 
so much wealth; in a country that now boasts of more than 
half of all the gold in the world; in a country where men are 
fast becoming billionaires. , 

Surely every Senator must agree that a very strange con- 
dition exists in this country with our farm population leaving 
the farm at from half to one million every year and farmers 
giving up their farms in a wholesale manner while the wealth 
along every other line in this country has been increasing 
at a rate almost beyond belief. 

In 1914 the total wealth of this country was estimated at 
$200,000,000,000, in 1922 at $320,000,000,000, in 1924 at $350,- 
000,000,000, and in 1925 the total wealth of this country was 
estimated at $356,000,000,000. In 1922 the total wealth of the 
British Empire was estimated at $180,000,000,000, of France 
at $100,000,000,000, of Italy at $30,000,000,000, and the total 
wealth of Japan was estimated at $25,000,000,000. 

Since 1914 this country has accumulated more wealth than 
France, Italy, and Japan combined, and almost as much as the 
total wealth of the British Empire, which has been accumu- 
lating its wealth for a thousand years. This country is gen- 
erous to a fault, for since the war it has given a billion dol- 
lars to charity abroad, and last year it was estimated that the 
American people spent $500,000,000 in foreign countries, most 
of which was spent in Europe for pleasure; but some day, Mr. 
President, unless we do something for agriculture, it will be 
necessary for us to begin charity at home. 

Mr. President, here is a most interesting statement from the 
Comptroller of the Currency, which deals with the deposits in 
banks for the fiscal years of 1914 and 1925: 

On June 80, 1914, there was deposited in national banks in 
this country $8,565,000,000. On June 30, 1925, we had $19,- 
909,000,000 in national banks, and in State and commercial 
banks on June 30, 1914, we had $3,411,009,666; while in 1925, 
in the same banks, we had on deposit $13,402,017,000. 

In loan and trust companies in 1914 we had $4,289,005,458, 
and in 1925, $9,465,628,000. 

Deposited in stock savings banks in 1914 we had $1,031,- 
672,932, and in 1925, $1,926,336,000. 

Deposited in mutual savings banks in 1914 we had $3,915,- 
795,392, and in 1925, $7,151,803,000. 

Deposited in private banks for the fiscal year 1914 we had 
5148,517,930, and in 1925 in private banks we had $127,479,- 
000, making a total amount deposited in all banks for 1914 of 
$21,359,842,316, and for 1925 of $51,982,932,000. 

I ask to have the statement printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Total deposits all banks 1914 and 1925 


Class of bank 


June 30, 1914 Tune 30, 1925 


National $8, 563, 750, 926, 12 819, 909, 669, 000. 00 


State (commercial) banks 3, 411, 009, 666. 61 | 13, 402, 017, 000. 00 
Loan and trust companies 4, 289, 095, 468. 29 | 9, 465, 628, 000. 00 
Stock savings banks 1, 031, 672, 932.97 | 1, $25, 336, 000. 00 
Mutual savings banks 3, 915, 795, 392.34 | 7, 151, 863, 000, 00 
Private DANES cen cc ene capascene `i 148, 517, 930. 02 127, 479, 000. 00 

Total banks other than national 12, 796, 091, 390. 23 | 32, 073, 263, 000. 00 


Total all reporting banks 21, 359, 842, 316.35 | 51, 982, 982, 000. 00 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, in 1914 foreign countries 
had $4,500,000,000 invested in this country, and since 1914 it 
is said we have paid off 3$3,000,000,000 of that indebtedness. 
In 1914 the American bankers and financiers had $2,000,000,000 
invested in foreign securities, and it is said that to-day Ameri- 
can bankers and financiers have something over $8,000,000,000 
inyested in foreign securities. There is not a civilized coun- 
try on earth that is not indebted to American bankers and 
financiers, and in some of the smaller countries the American 
bankers haye taken over the customhouses to insure the pay- 
ment of their loans. 

American capital has several billion dollars invested in in- 
dustries in foreign countries. American capital has something 
over a billion dollars invested in Cuban sugar plantations; 
nearly a billion dollars in Czechoslovakia in sugar, steel mills, 
and glass factories and sawmills, together with great land- 
holdings. It is said that in China American capital controls 
the dried-egg industry. 

So we are not a poor country. We have more wealth, I was 
about to say, than all the rest of the world. I will not say 
that, because that would be taking in a great deal of terri- 
tory; but we have more than all of Europe combined. The 
farmers are now coming bere asking for some legislation to 
enable them to make something beyond the cost of production. 

I now want to discuss briefly the maps on the wall. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ind, 
Bayard Fess Lenroot Sackett 
Bingham Fletcher McKellar Schall 
Blease Frazier McMaster Sheppard 
Bratton George MeNar. Shipstead 
Broussard Gerry ‘ Mayfield Shortridge 
Bruce Gillett Means Simmons 
Cameron off Metcalf Smoot 
Capper Gooding Moses Stanfield 
Caraway Hale Neely Steck 
Copeland Harreld Norbeck Stephens 
Couzens Harris Nye Swanson 
Cummins Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Curtis Heflin Overman Tyson 

Dale Howell Phipps Underwood 
Deneen Johnson Pine Wadsworth 
Din Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Walsh 
Edge Jones, Wash. Ransdell Warren 
Edwards Kendrick Reed, Pa. Willis 
Ernst King Robinson, Ark. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seyventy-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, The hour of 2 
o'clock having arrived, Senate Resolution 31 will go to the 
calendar. The Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is Senate bill 2607, the migratory bird bill. 
The Senator from Idaho is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10859) to 
provide for the transfer of certain records of the General 
Land Office to States, and for other purposes. 

I desire to state that through a misunderstanding last 
night at the session when I could not possibly be present, 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Brnenam] asked that the 
bill go over under the impression that I was opposed to the 
measure. As a matter of fact I am in favor of its passage 
and am anxious to have it disposed of. It simply provides 
for the return to the States of certain records of the Public 
Land Office after the Government Land Office has concluded 
with the use of them and it protects the preservation of the 
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records. The bill was unanimously reported by the House 
Committee on Public Lands, was passed by the House, and 
was unanimously reported by the Senate Committee on Public 
Innis and Surveys. I am sure there is no opposition to it. 
I will say to the Senator from Idaho that if it provokes 
any debate I will withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not like to object, 
but in view of the fact that we have occupied two hours here 
discussing farm legislation when I was trying to bring up for 
consideration my resolution which had to do with the recent 
increase in the prices of gasoline, and that we put off a matter 
of that character and of great importance to the American 
people, It seems to me there is no reason why we should take 
up little measures out of order like the one suggested. I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin, 


REMISSION OF DUTY ON BELLS FOR CARILLON PURPOSES 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent, out of order, to 
introduce a bili to admit free of duty certain bells fer carillon 
purposes, and also a bill to remit the duty on a carillon of 56 
bells to be imported by Edward W. Bok, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
to be installed by him in a tower at or near Mountain Lake, 
Tla., the carillon to be operated for the enjoyment and benefit 
of the public, 

I will state that the reason for this action on my part at this 
time is that Mr. Edward W. Bok proposes to erect on his sane- 
tuary at Mountain Lake, in Polk Couny, Fla., the finest carillon 
perhaps to be found in the whole country. It requires 56 bells. 
Such bells are not manufactured in the United States. My 
understanding is it is necessary that the bells shall have a cer- 
tain tone, to carry a certain vibration, and that sort of thing, 
which does not in any way compete with bells manufactured 
in the United States. 

The duty on bells is 40 per cent, so that if Mr. Bok has to 
pay $100,000 for the 56 bells to compose this carillon it would 
take $40,000 to get them into the country, which would make 
the cost prohibitive. I am asking that the Finance Committee, 
if they can see thelr way clear to admit free of duty bells for 
such a public purpose, shall recommend a bill to that end. Such 
a duty does not protect American manufacturers at all, because 
no American manufacturers make these bells. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator think a bill 
like that can properly originate in the Senate? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not sure about it, but bills have 
been introduced in the Senate on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
the subject is now before the Committee on Finance and is 
being considered. The committee took an unfavorable position 
on the matter. The question also arose as to whether the 
Senate has a right to enact legislation of that sort, as the Con- 
stitution provides that any bills affecting revenue must origi- 
nate in the House. I will say to the Senator that no doubt the 
sume bill will be introduced in the House, and if it is passed 
there and comes to the Senate we can take it up here im- 
mediately. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall endeavor to arrange to have the 
same bill introduced in the House, but in the meantime I am 
asking the Senate Committee on Finance to consider the mat- 
ter. I am goiug to ask unanimous consent now to have printed 
as a Senate document a pamphlet on the subject of Carillons 
and the Carillon to be Imported Into this Country for the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York. I ask that the pamphlet 
may be printed as a public document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the pam- 
phiet will be printed as a public document [S. Doc. No. 118]. 

The bills introduced by the Senator from Florida will be 
read by title and referred. 

The bills were read twice by title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, as follows: 

A bill (S. 4326) to admit free of duty certain bells for 
carillon purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4827) to remit the duty on a carillon of 56 bells 
to be imported by Edward W. Bok, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be 
installed by him in a tower at or near Mountain Lake in 
Florida, the carillon to be operated for the enjoyment and 
benefit of the public. 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE IN COAL 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me a moment? 
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Mr. GOODING. I yield for a question; but if the Senator 
desires to take any time I must insist on finishing my remarks. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to submit a request for unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. GOODING. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND, I will state to the Senate that I am under 
obligation to leave Washington to-morrow for a week and I 
desire to have the coal bill, Calendar No. 763, Senate bill 4177, 
given consideration, if possible, before I go away. I think that 
it will not interfere with the machinery of the program if the 
bill is given consideration immediately after the Senator from 
Idaho has finished his speech. It may defer action upon the 
migratory bird bill for a few hours, but nothing can be more 
important than the question of the poor people of the country 
getting coal. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I shall have to object to tak- 
ing up any other measure at this time, or in the future, so far 
as that is concerned, until we have disposed of farm legisla- 
tion. I expect that some disposition will be made in the House 
of the farm legislation which they have been discussing over 
there for a week. I am sure the Senator would not want to 
displace farm legislation or interfere with an opportunity to dis- 
cuss it in the Senate. I understand the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] will be ready very shortly to move to proceed 
to the consideration of farm legislation. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I appreciate the necessity for 
reasonable expedition in the matter of farm legislation. I can 
assure the Senator from Idaho and others within the range of 
my yoice that this session of Congress will continue until we 
have ample time for its consideration. 

I wish to say to the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] 
that if I were able to-day or to-morrow to have the farm relief 
legislation made the unfinished business, I would be willing 
to yield to him for a short time, because he told me of the 
necessity of leaving the city to go to the bedside of his father. 
I think the courtesy is due him to that extent, and should I bo 
able to get the farm relief mensure made the unfinished busi- 
ness so that we would be assured of its early consideration, I 
would yield to the Senator from New York under these peculiar 
conditions. 8 

Mr. COPELAND. I very much appreciate what the Senator 
from Oregon has said. I haye no other purpose in mind except 
to have some understanding about it. May I ask the Senator 
from Oregon what he understands now to be the situation? 

Mr. McNARY, The migratory bird bill is the unfinished busi- 
ness, After that is disposed of, it is the hope of the Senator 
from Oregon that the unfinished business may become the farm 
relief measure, which is now on the calendar, Just when that 
will occur would be known only to a prophet. I hope I may 
get it made the unfinished business to-morrow or not later than 
Monday noon if we should adjourn over until Monday. 

Mr. COPELAND. I appeal now to the leader of the ma- 
jority, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. I assume, of 
course, that at some time coal legislation is to be considered. 
Would it seriously disarrange the program if the Senator per- 
mitted the coal legislation to be taken up now? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have no authority to agree to 
such an arrangement. I am told that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Neery], who is absent at the moment, and one or 
two other Senators are opposed to taking up the conl bill at 
this time, and that it would take several days to dispose of it 
when it is taken up. Of course, I would not undertake to 
arrange any program. The Senator may, of course, do us hie 
pleases, but I would prefer to carry out the program which has 
been arranged by the steering committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no disposition to forestall the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia or any other Senator, because, as I see 
it, every Senator who has a view either for the legislation or 
against it must have an opportunity to express his view. I am 
simply asking the Senator if it is possible to arrange the prò- 
grain in such a way as to accommodate my necessity. I must 
leave the city to-morrow afternoon and I would like very much 
and I would feel very much happier to know that this matter 
had been disposed of or considered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the body at the 
other end of the Capitol is just now voting on so-called farm 
relief legislation. 

Mr. MoNARY. The vote is being taken on the motion to 
recommit the legislation to the Agricultural Committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; and the indications are 
that the motion to recommit will prevail by a very large ma- 
jority. In view of that situation, I think that an opportunity 
ought to be given to consider the bill which has been reported 
from the Committee on Education and Labor by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Coretanp] relating to coal. The subject 
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matter of that bill has been under consideration by the com- 
mittee for several months. Every year heretofore since the 
War we have had this experience: A controversy has arisen 
between the coal operators and the miners, resulting in the 
closing down of many of the mines, a reduction of production, 
and increases in the cost of coal. It is true that a composition 
was made after the winter season had passed and production 
was resumed, but there is nothing conclusively showing that 
the next season will not present the same difficulties that have 
heretofore arisen. Certainly some time ought to be given to 
the consideration of legislation on this subject. The Senator 
from New York has been quite patient about the matter. The 
majority steering committee apparently has given no considera- 
tion whatever to legislation on the subject. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. There has been no meeting of the steering 
committee since this measure was reported, but I have agreed 
to present it to the steering committee at its next meeting, 
which I hope will be to-morrow or Monday. I do not yet know 
when it will be; I am not a member of the committee; but I 
am going to ask the committee to meet, because I think some 
legislation on this subject ought to be enacted. So I shall ask 
the committee to take up and consider the question when they 
meet if no other disposition shall be made of it 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President; I wonder if I might not be 
permitted now to go ahead and finish my remarks? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just a moment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me for a brief suggestion? 5 

Mr. COPELAND. I appeal to the Senator from Idaho for 
just a moment. Let us have this measure considered. It is a 
matter near to my heart, and I am under the painful necessity 
of going away to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooptne] has the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Nee.y] and one other Senator—I forget who he was 
gave notice that if this bill came up they desired to talk upon 
it, I think they said for days. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ber. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; until the 15th of next November. I do 
not believe that the bill ought to be brought up in the absence 
of the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, any Senator may 
object to the request for unanimous consent made by the Sena- 
tor from New York, but any Senator who docs so makes the 
objection upon his own responsibility. I understand that the 
request has been presented, and when the Senator from New 
York shall have concluded his statement I shall ask the Chair 
to submit the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Idaho has the floor. 

Mr. GOODING. I usually yield in a spirit of fairness to 
any Measure and to any Senator, but I should like now to be 
permitted to go ahead and finish my remarks, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Idaho will 
have that opportunity. He is speaking now upon a question 
which is not before the Senate, but there will be no difficulty 
about his finishing his speech, and he will be permitted in a 
few moments to proceed. The Senator from New York, how- 
ever, has submitted a request, and under the practice which 
“prevails here we discuss such questions. I think an arrange- 
ment ought to be made to consider the bill reported by the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment please. Mr. President, I 
know that no Senator will try by parliamentary tactics of any 
sort to defeat a brief calm discussion at this time as to what 
should be done with the bill. So far as I am concerned, I 
want the Senator from West Virginia or any other Senator to 
have all the time he may need to discuss his opposition to the 
bill. It may not be the desire of the Senate to pass this legis- 
lation; I am not assuming that it is the desire of the Senate 
to do so; but for myself I feel that nothing is more important 
to the welfare of the people of the country than to have legis- 
lation of this sort enacted and I am sure the Senate is going 
to give that consideration to the subject which its importance 
demands. I hope before we finish this little conference in all 
good feeling we may agree about what shall be done in the 
matter, so that we may then consider the subject wholly upon 
its merits. 


Until the 15th of next Novem- 
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Both the migratory bird bill and the farm relief bill, in 
which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goonixd! is so interested, 
meet my full approval. I want to see them passed; I do not 
want to see Congress adjourn until they shall have been en- 
acted into law, Here, however, is a peculiar situation. I am 
sorry to put it on personal grounds, but because I am inter- 
ested in the subject I am anxious to be here when the bill is 
considered. I can not be here next week. I can not see how 
the ultimate disposition of other bills now pending will suffer 
at all if they shall wait a little while to enable us to consider 
this bill. It is in that spirit that I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senator from Idaho shall have finished his 
speech we may take up this bill. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Neety], who is in opposition, Is now in the Cham- 
ber. I want him to be heard to the fullest length; I have no 
disposition to hasten action until every Senator shall have been 
satisfied; but I do hope that action will be taken. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? ` 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptna] 
has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I do not think I ought to 
yield any further, other than for a short statement, for I 
desire to conclude my remarks. I have not much more to say. 
I wish merely to call the attention of Senators to the charts 
on the wall. I am not going to take up much more time, and 
I hope I may be permitted to conclude my speech. 

Mr, COPELAND. I ask the Senator from Idaho to give us 
just a few minutes further time. 

Mr. NEELY. I will not consume more than a minute. 

Mr. GOODING. I cheerfully yield to the Senator for that 
length of time. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr, President, if I were at liberty to follow 
my inclinations instead of my judgment, I should accede to 
any request that the distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. Copetanp] might make. But I am convinced that the 
enactinent of his coal bill into law would injure a great industry 
of the State of which I have the honor to be one of the rep- 
resentatives in this body. 

Therefore I am impelled to inform the Senator that if he is 
obliged to leave the city at an early date, he should entertain 
no hope of passing his bill through the Senate before he departs. 
Many days will be consumed by those of us who are unalterably 
opposed to this measure in debating its objectionable provisions. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, Mr. President, the Senator will 
have to take those two or three days anyway, and we might 
have a sample for the next few hours of what he intends to 
say, and then we might determine how much time we could 
assign to him in the future. 

Mr. GOODING, Mr, President, I wonder if I may be per- 
mitted now to proceed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to nie 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GOODING. I suppose I will have to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I want to say to my friend 
from New York that it is not possible to take up this bill and 
have it passed upon before the Senator says he inust leave. I 
think it is altogether proper that he should be here when any 
measure on this subject is considered, but I can say to him 
that I know it is not possible to consider this bill and to act 
upon it before the time when the Senator says he must leave. 
The Senate will be in session when he comes back here at the 
end of 10 days and there will be ample opportunity to consider 
the mensure. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I am not going to yield any 
longer. It is quite clear that this matter can not be disposed of 
within a reasonable time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. I will detain the Senate only a few minutes 
more. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a minute or two? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from New York for 
two minutes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
4177 be made a special order for Monday, the 31st of Mny. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest presented by the Senator from New York? 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, for the reasons that Senators 
have already stated, for the additional reason that the day 
named is a holiday, and for the further reason that I do not 
approve of the policy at this time in the work of the Senate of 
individual Senators picking out particular bills and making 
them special orders to the end that every other measure of 
legislation may be crowded out, I feel compelled to object to 
the request. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I move that the bill be made a 
special order for Tuesday, June 1. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will not the Senator defer 
making that motion until I shall have concluded? I think I 
have been very liberal in yielding. I have been on the floor 
some time, and I should like now to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator, and when he has 
concluded I shall renew my motion. 

FARM RELIEF 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I should like to call the 
attention of Senators for a few moments to the charts on the 
wall. I am not going to discuss them at any great length 
to-day. They are placed there with the hope that Senators 
will study them. While they do not altogether tell a true 
story of agricultural conditions, yet the basis is there for the 
story, for they set forth the relationship that exists between 
the wholesale prices of commodities and the prices of farm 
products. As will readily be realized, wholesale prices do not 
represent the farmer's dollar, because he never buys whole- 
sale; his products must be based on the retail dollar, if we 
are going to get a true picture of the purchasing power of his 
dollar. 

There is this feature to which I wish to call the attention of 
Senators: This dotted line [indicating on chart] represents the 
prices of all commodities which the farmer must buy. This 
black line [indicating], showing violent fluctuations, mountain 
peaks and deep gulches as they might be called, represents the 
farmers’ prices. 

Mr. President, there is not an industry of any kind in 
America that could exist under the wild price fluctuations to 
which the products of the farmers have been subjected. I 
hope Senators will study these charts and appreciate what 
they mean. No industry of any kind, manufacturing or other- 
wise, can continue to exist if the value of the commodity which 
it produces decreases 50 or even 75 or more per cent in a 
few months, as the prices of agricultural products. Take 
cotton, for instance: This high point on the chart [indicating] 
represents a price of 37 cents a pound, and this low point on 
the chart [indicating] shows a price of 6 cents a pound. 
It is impossible for any line of industry to meet such condi- 
tions. The chart shows here [indicating] that the price 
dropped in 1920 from 87 cents a pound to 9 cents a pound 
some time in 1921. Such a tremendous decrease in price can 
only mean bankruptcy to any line of industry. The charts on 
the wall show that similar conditions apply as to all farm com- 
modities represented by the various lines on the chart. 

The bill does not propose to collect any equalization tax on 
cotton for three years. The House bill has been amended 
to make the time two years, and provides that the cotton 
growers shall then come in and collect their tax, the same as 
the growers of other commodities, for which the bill provides 
a tax or an equalization fee. 

As far as cotton is concerned, I am very much in favor of 
deferring it for two years, providing the bill will provide that 
at the end of that time the cotton growers will come in—that 
is, if they want to come in at that time—and take the same 
position that the producers of all other agricultural prod- 
ucts take, and, if there is any loss in the handling of farm 
products, that they themselves shall sustain the loss. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, does the Senator's bill pro- 
vide that they shall come in voluntarily or that they shall be 
forced in at the end of that period of three years? 

Mr. GOODING. I understand that under the Senate bill 
legislation will be required before they come in, but I do not 
think that is fair. I think if the Government advances to the 
cotton growers a revolving fund of $75,000,000 for them to 
carry on their business with, and it proves a success, the 
cotton growers no doubt will be glad to come in. The cotton 
growers would have come in at this time; all those who rep- 
resented the cotton growers and came here before the Agri- 
cultural Committee were very anxious that the cotton growers 
should be placed in the same status in the bill that the corn 
growers and the hog raisers and the cattle raisers and the 
Wheat growers occupy; but it was thought best to make this 
other arrangement, owing to the fact that cotton occupies an 
entirely different position, as far as marketing is concerned, 
than wheat and corn. Producing, as we do, something like 
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65 per cent of the cotton of the whole world, there is no 
reason why there ought to be a loss, properly handled, in tak- 
ing care of cotton. The chances are that there may De ‘a 
profit there, as there is also n chance, of course of a loss. 

In the case of a crop that dominates the whole world, like 
cotton, I believe it is clearly the duty of this Government to 
see that the growers get a fair price, and I think it can be 
easily handled properly unless you want to continue a wreck- 
and-ruin policy toward agriculture. 

Mr. President, all the great industries are able to stabilize 
the price of their own products. When there is in the 
market an overproduction of the products of a manufacturer, 
he can close down very properly, and public opinion sustains 
him in closing down. The farmer can not do that; and it is 
very fortunate that he can not do it, because, if he could, the 
country might at some time or other suffer from a lack of food. 

It is with agriculture the same as it has always been; it 
is either a feast or a famine. I am satisfied if this legislation 
is passed so as to bring about an orderly intelligent market- 
ing, then the average price of cotton in the future will not be 
far from the average price the American people have paid in 
the last few years. The cotton growers are entitled to a fair 
price for the production of cotton. If it is necessary to in- 
crease the price of cotton to give the cotton growers a fair 
price for its production, the American people should be will- 
ing and glad to accept that increase. The cotton growers, like 
the wheat growers and every other grower of farm products, 
have had an increased cost of production forced upon them for 
which they are not responsible, and in considering this legis- 
lation that is the most important feature of all to be con- 
sidered, 

If this legislation is passed, Mr. President, the cotton grow- 
ers could not afford to place an unreasonable price on that 
commodity; it would mean the development of cotton in other 
parts of the world, and we have every reason to believe if this 
legislation passes, and the commission is created with a com- 
missioner for every line of agriculture represented, the same 
business methods will be used that are used in the great in- 
dustries to-day. 

All that the farmer is asking is to be allowed to do business 
along the same lines and with the same methods with which 
the Government permits the great industries to transact their 
business. They fix prices. Is there any doubt in the mind of 
any Senator here but that the steel people fix the price of 
steel? Is there any doubt in the minds of Senators but that 
Pittsburgh plus is still in existence, where they charge the 
freight rate to Gary, Ind., from Pittsburgh, Pa., on steel? It 
is said that the farmers pay millions of dollars every year in 
the way of freight on steel over a long line of railroad that 
the car is never hauled because of the Pittsburgh-plus basis. 
Why, it is said that the paper mills of this country not only 
fix prices but divide their territory; and I do not object to 
that as long as it is done in a reasonable, sane way. I simply 
want to see the American farmer given the same chance to-do 
business in the same way. I am not quite sure that the great 
industries of the country are always altogether fair. At the 
same time, we all want them to be in a prosperous condition. 

This map referring to cotton for the first four years takes 
cotton and all other commodities at 100 per cent. It goes on 
to show that at the present time the purchasing power of 
cotton is considerably below the level of pre-war wholesale 
prices. I think we all know that the spread between the 
wholesale price and the retail price is greater to-day than it 
was before the war. The wholesaler, of course, has to meet 
the increase in freight rates, and yet it is the retailer, who 
has the long haul, who pays the bulk of the freight rates after 
all; and added to the retailer are his freight rate, his in- 
creases in taxation, his increases in the cost of doing business. 
I do not know what happened in other States, but during the 
war the Goyernment organized the retail merchants of my 
State. 

They learned to cooperate and coordinate, and they learned 
to get better prices than they ever had before. No longer 
is there the cutthroat competition in the retail institutions in 
my State that I saw before the war; so, after all, ns far as the 
dollar of the farmer is concerned, the spread between the retail 
dollar and the farm dollar is greater than it has ever been in 
the history of this country. 

Mr. President, we have attained a new civilization. I was 
a homesteader in my State of Idaho—Mrs. Gooding and I— 
nearly 40 years ago. The farmer in those days required but 
little in this life. He got but little, and he was content with 
little. This, however, is the age of electricity, the age of the 
motor vehicle, the age of the flying machine, and the age of 
the radio. The farmer is eutitled to some of these great 
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blessings that have come to humanity. In past years, when he 
had eu failure of crops, it did not mean so much to him, because 
the cost of production was not so great; but with the in- 
creased cost of production to-day, when he loses a crop or when 
he gets less than the cost of production, it means not only 
bankruptcy for him, but broken banks in the community; and 
all that this bill seeks to do Is to stabilize agriculture, stabilize 
production, and stabilize its prices. 

I know farmers in my State who in the last few years have 
given up their automobiles and have gone back to using the old 
gray mare to go to market. We have gravel roads out in 
Idaho. The farmer can no longer travel over those gravel 
roads without shoeing his horses. You see him going into town 
now, going along the borrow pit where excavations have been 
made for grading up the roads. If the time ever comes when 
the farmer can not afford to own one of the cheaper auto- 
mobiles and must be honked off the road by a limousine driven 
by some of those who are making their living off of the farmer, 
we have about reached the end of things in this country. 

This chart shows the prices of cattle. It shows that, except 
for a very short period, the prices of cattle have never been 
at any time up to the wholesale prices of other commodities. 
They are still away below them. 

I want briefly to refer to these different maps, and when the 
agricultural relief bill is before the Senate I shall take them 
up again. I am going to leave them on the wall with the 
hope that Senators are going to pay some attention to them. 

I offer for the Recorp a table of the wheat production in this 
country for the years 1910 to 1925, showing the number of 
acres harvested, the total production, the amount exported, and 
the number of bushels imported. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Acreage, production, exports, and imports, 1910-1925 


WHEAT 


Acreage 


Year bat vested Production Imports 
Bushels Bushels Bushels 

45, 681, 000 635, 121, 000 69, 311, 760 1, 146, 558 

49, 543, 000 621, 338, 000 , 689, 404 3,413, 626 

45, 814, 000 „207. 142, 879, 500 1, 282, 039 

50, 184, 000 763, 380,000 | 145, 590, 340 2, 383, 537 

53, 541, 000 891,017,000 | 322, 464,975 715, 369 

60, 469,000 | 1,025,801,000 | 243,117,026 7, 187, 650 

62, 316, 000 636, 318, 000 573, 2A, 924, 985 

45, 089, 000 636, 655,000 | 132, 578,633 } 31,215, 213 

59, 181, 000 921,438,000 | 287,401,579 | 11,288, 591 

75, 694, 000 967, 979,000 | 219, 864, 548 5, 495, 516 

61, 143, 000 833, 027, 000 077,439 | 57, 398, 002 

63, 696, 000 814, 905,000 | 279,406,799 | 17,251, 482 

000 867, 598, 000 | 221,923,184 | 19, 944, 034 

000 044, 999 

000 900 424 

— 000 5 

000 


Winter wheat only: Increase, 1926 over 1925, winter wheat 150,422,000 bushels, 
according to May 8 estimate. 

The Tariff Commission found in its investigation of wheat that the 
three-year average cost of production on the farm for 1921, 1922, and 
1928, with interest allowed for land values in the United States, was 
$1.40 per bushel, and in Canada 92 cents per bushel. 


Mr. GOODING. This is the wheat chart. This chart shows 
the wild break that took place in 1920, after the Federal Re- 
serve Board held its secret meeting and determined to deflate 
the country. You will notice that this line comes down like a 
rocket. Wheat prices on the farms ran to $2.65 a bushel in 
1920, after the Federal food control act expired, and then 
were forced down in one short year to $1.11 a bushel on the 
farm—a difference of $1.54 a bushel. 

In 1924 the average price of wheat in America was $1.14 a 
bushel. In 1925 it was $1.45 a bushel. Unfortunately for the 
farmer—and that is true not only of the wheat growers but 
of all farmers—his good fortune comes to him through the 
misfortunes of other farmers. Canada produced in 1923 a 
wheat crop of 474,000,000 bushels. In 1924 the wheat crop 
of Canada was reduced, because of the drought, to 262,000,000 
bushels, a shrinkage of 212,000,000 bushels. That reduced the 
world’s production of wheat, which increased the price of 
wheat in America, i 

Not only Canada suffered a short wheat crop in 1924 but 
much of Europe suffered a shrinkage in the production of 
wheat in that year. We had a total world production of wheat 
in 1923 of 3,509,000,000 bushels, and for 1924 only 3,008,000,000 
bushels—a shrinkage in the world production of wheat for 
1924 of 411,000,000 bushels, So the farmers in 1924 benefited 
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through the misfortunes of the Canadian farmers and those in 
European countries and for 1924 received $1.14 per bushel for 
their wheat on the farm. In 1925 the world production was 
8,349,000,000 bushels, but the production of wheat in the United 
States for 1925 was only 669,000,000 bushels of wheat as com- 
pared with the production of 1924 of 862,000,000 bushels, mak- 
ing a BOTS in 1925 as compared with 1924 of 193,000,000 
ushels, 

Six hundred and sixty-nine million bushels, Mr. President, 
is barely enough for our consumption, so through the mis- 
fortunes of the farmers in some parts of our own country in 
1925, together with the tariff on wheat of 42 cents per bushel, 
the farmers of the United States received an average price of 
wheat on the farm for that year of $1.45 per bushel. The 
danger confrouting the wheat growers of 1926, however, is that 
this year promises to be a great wheat year. In 1924 the 
winter wheat crop was 398,000,000 bushels, while on the 8th 
of May of this year the Department of Agriculture estimates 
show the winter wheat crop at around 548,000,000 bushels, and 
it is yet too early for estimates on the spring wheat crop for 
this year, but if the season is as favorable for spring wheat 
as for winter wheat this country will produce close to 900,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat for 1926. 

Indications are, Mr. President, that there will be an in- 
creased production of wheat over all the world. These con- 
ditions have alarmed the wheat growers of America, and every- 
where the wheat growers are pressing for this legislation, 
which, if passed, will saye the wheat growers from great losses 
and give them benefit of most of the protection of 42 cents per 
bushel on wheat. 

This chart shows the fluctuations in the price of corn. I am 
going to leave that for the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cum™tns] to discuss when he takes up the question of farm 
problems, 

This chart shows the all-commodity products and 30 princi- 
pal farm products. 

This chart shows that the lines ran along very evenly 
together up to 1920, but in 1920 came the wild break. Since 
1920, 30 principal agricultural crops have never been on a 
parity with the wholesale prices, fluctuating all the time 
between 20 and 30 per cent. 

Mr. President, I shall not take up any more time in the 
Senate to-day in discussion of these seyen charts, which show 
the purchasing price of the wholesale dollar and the farmer's 
dollar. I have not referred to the charts showing the fluctua- 
tions that have taken place in the hog industry, the cattle 
industry, or the butter industry. These I shail leave until tho 
bill is before the Senate for consideration. 

‘I want to say to my Republican friends and to my Demo- 
cratic friends that it is unfair to say that legislation during 
the war and the administration of that legislation was alto- 
gether responsible for the condition of agriculture, The great 
principle of the protective tariff plays its part in the demorali- 
zation of farm products where they have to be shipped abroad 
and sold in a foreign market. 

If there is one thing I have stood for in this Chamber, and 
if there is one thing I have stood for all of my life, since I have 
understood the principle of protection, it is protection to Ameri- 
can industries. If there is one thing E am going to stand for 
and fight for wherever the good fortunes of life may carry me, 
it is protection to American industries. 

Mr. President, this country would have a hard time to exist 
at the present time without protection, for the cost of produc- 
tion in America is vastly greater in proportion to the cost in 
foreign countries than it was before the war. So protection 
becomes more essential if we are going to maintain the Ameri- 
ean standard of living and the American wage. 

I think every Republican who has ever made a tariff speech 
has boasted that protection was responsible for the high wages 
of America and for our better standards of living, and I have 
always said for a better citizenship. I want to tell Senators 
that the great principle of protection, which, to my mind, is 
responsible for making this the greatest country the world has 
eyer known since the morning stars first shone over the 
creation of man is in danger. If you think the American 
farmer is going on and produce at a high cost that has been 
created by his own Government, and then be forced to sell in a 
foreign market and compete with the paupers of the world, then 
you do not understand the American farmer. He will wake 
vp some day, and he is waking up now, and he has come here 
organized, and practically every farm organization is asking for 
this legislation. Senators had better see that the farmer is 
given a square deal. That is all he wants. 

Mr. President, if this bill passes it will enable the farmer to 
get a fair price on the American market He can only get a 
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fair price because the tariff on the four principal farm prod- 
ucts—wheat, corn, cattle, and hogs—vwill not permit him to sell 
those farm products in America higher than the foreign price 
plus the protection given to those industries. In fact, he will 
always have to take a little less than the foreign price plus 
the amount of protection in order to keep out importation as 
much as possible of these same farm products. In other words, 
Mr. President, the protective tariff is a guaranty on the four 
principal farm commodities that I have mentioned because 
there is no way of forcing the American price above that level. 

If this bill passes, we will have an orderly marketing of farm 
products; there will be an orderly marketing of the surplus 
abroad and we will not have such wild scenes in the marketing 
of farm products as now occur in the wheat pit, where men tear 
off their clothes and at times tear their hair, and where the 
price of wheat always depends on some report that is made, and 
often a none too reliable report as to the conditions of the 
crops down in the Argentine, or In some other foreign country, 
or in some parts of our own country where a frost or a hot 
wind is reported, or that there is black rust when such a report 
brings about a wild fluctuation in the price of wheat in this 
country, If this bill passes, it will mean we shall have a 
safe, sound, and sensible marketing of farm products. It seems 
to me with this high standard of civilization we should reach 
and bring about an intelligent, orderly marketing of farm prod- 
ucts so the farmer can go along and do business in the same 
orderly way as the business of the great industries is trans- 
acted to-day. 

Mr. President, a representative of the American Federation 
of Labor came before Senators at one of our luncheons and 
went on record for the Haugen bill and made the statement 
that he knew the farmers were not getting a reasonable price 
for some of their farm products, and that if the bill increased 
the price of farm products so as to give the farmers a fair 
price in the cost of production labor organizations would not 
object to it. I do not think this legislation will result in an 
increase in the price of farm products. It is going to stabilize 
them. I think, one year with another, legislation enabling us 
to have intelligent farm marketing will mean cheaper farm 
products to (he consumer. I think the time has come when a lot 
of those who traffic in farm products should be eliminated. 
Let me tell the industrial East that your industries are in 
danger. Time was when the farmers were your best cus- 
tomers. The farmer has not been able to buy much in the 
Jast few years, for he has had to fight to saye his home from 
the mortgage company and to keep the wolf from the door. 

Mr. President, since the beginning of the war the balance of 
trade in this country has been something like $21,000,000,000 in 
our favor. That is not going to last. Closer and closer the 
lines are being drawn, and the balance of trade is getting a 
little thinner every year. We had better pay attention to our 
markets in our own country. 

I hope Senators will study the charts on the wall and look 
at those ragged peaks. How they remind me of n range of 
mountains in my own State, called the Sawtooth Range, that 
can be scen on a clear day agaiusf the western sky more than 
a hundred miles away, some of them with their peaks above 
the perpetual snow line. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Idaho 
vie to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask the able Senator, in whose speech I 
have been taking great interest, if he will not leave these maps 
on the wall during the discussion of the McNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; they will be here. They were pre- 
pared by the Department of Agriculture, and it is my hope that 
Senators will study them and give some attention to them. 

Mr. President, I was very happy when the present increase in 
the tariff on wheat from 30 cents a bushel to 42 cents a bushel 
was made. I thought that was going to help the farmer, but 
I have discovered that, for some reason, at times he has re- 
ceived but little benefit from the tariff of 42 cents a bushel on 
wheat, and I haye come to the conclusion that it is simply 
because the millers have a thorough organization. 

Mr. SMOOT. The hard-wheat growers. 

Mr. GOODING, No; not even the hard-wheat growers at 
times have received much benefit from the tariff. 

Mr. President, I offer a table for the Recorp showing the 
price of No. 1 dark northern wheat at Minneapolis and the 
price of No. 1 northern at Winnipeg for the years 1924. 1925, 
and up to May 1 of 1926. This table shows that, with the 
exception of a few months, the growers of wheat in this coun- 
try who come in competition with the high-grade wheat of 
Canada have received but little benefit of the protection on 
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wheat, and it is safe to say, Mr. President, that the growers 
of the low grades of wheat in this country have received little, 
if any, protection out of the tariff of 42 cents per bushel on 
wheat. 


Wheat report January, 1925, to April, 1926, inclusive 


[Source: Bureau Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture] 


Minne- Excess, 
apolis Adicts Minne- 
No.1 rh ite apolis 
dark II anitobn over 
northern ^ Smito Winnipeg 
$1.24 50. 94 80.30 
1.27 97 fa 
1.26 -95 31 
1.20 00 0 
1.30 1,03 ane 
1,37 1.12 +29, 
1.47 1,35 12 
1.38 1.42 —.01 
1.35 1,42 —. 07 
1.51 1:80 —.09 
1.4 1.64 —.10 
1.71 1.73 —.02 
1.98 1. 96 02 
1.94 1.97 — 03 
1. 80 1.76 . OF 
1.60 1. 56 04 
1.73 1.82 — 
1.69 1. 71 — 02 
1. 60 1.62 04 
1. 67 1. 67 00 
1. 58 1. 38 200 
1. 38 1.27 31 
1. 67 1.42 2 
1. 77 1.57 20 
1.78 1.50 22 
1. 73 1. 55 18 
1. 67 1. 48 19 
1. 60 1. 87 0 
Production of wheat to correspond to above prices 
United States Canada 
Fiscal year ending June 30 
All Hard All Nard 
Wheat | spring! | wheat spring 
797, 381 | 170,954 | 474,190 449, 901 
862,627 | 175,648 | 252, 097 235, 179 
669, 365 | 134,883 | 422, 327 393, 958 


1 Four States—Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana, 


Let us not forget that this table refers to only the hard-wheat 
grower. Only 15 per cent of the wheat growers of this country 
produce what is known as No. 1 northern wheat, which com- 
petes with Canada. 

It is sarcasm to say that the wheat growers, outside of the 
hard-wheat growers, have gotten any benefit from the tariff. 

I do not thik anybody ever fought harder for protection to 
American industries than I have, and I did not care whether it 
was protection to the citrous-fruit grower of California and 
Florida or the manufacturers in New England. I stood by the 
man of New England when nearly every other Senator, with 
the exception of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] 
and one or two others, had left the fight. I do not think we 
ean have protection too high in America. 

The time has come in this age of organization when organi- 
zation goes beyond our own borders. The Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Warsa] in discussion only a few days ago called 
our attention to the fact that in his investigation of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America he found the aluminum producers' organi- 
zation reached beyond our own shores. 

When the Republican Party puts a tariff law on our statute 
books that undertakes to give the farmer protection, by some 
means and in some way it ought to see that he is not robbed 
of it. That is what bas happened to the wheat growers at the 
present time. 

I hope no one will think that I am yielding any of my con- 
victions so far as protection to American industries is con- 
cerned. On one oecasion, in discussion of the tariff question, 
I showed that articles on the free list had increased as much 
in many instances as those commodities that had high protec- 
tion given to them. This is the age of organization and 
monopolies. It seems to me it is a farce to put protection on 
farm products and then permit the millers of the country to 
rob the farmer of the benefits. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GOODING, I yield. 
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Mr. KING. I am interested in the observations which the 
Senator has made regarding the millers, and I think he is 
absolutely correct. Does not the Senator think that some of 
the evils of our industrial system, some of the injustices which 
afllict the people, could be remedied if the Attorney General 
would enforce the Sherman antitrust law and the Clayton Act, 
and if the Federal Trade Commission would endeavor to carry 
out the terms of the Federal trade law? 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is a great lawyer and knows 
that is impossible. He knows that it can not be done under 
the improved methods of doing business. I have not forgotten 
that when we had one of the Assistant Attorney Generals be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Committee he told the story of 
how they transact business in these days. They do it around 
the table. There is no record of any conspiracy or any com- 
bination to increase prices. They do it in a very simple way. 
In an investigation by the Government of the General Electric 
Co. it was shown that while the sale of the little light bulbs 
constitutes only 20 per cent of the business of that company, 
their profits from that source are 60 per cent of the total 
profits of the company. Under the improved methods of doing 
business the Sherman antitrust law is pretty nearly a dead 
letter on the statute books. 

I am not objecting to business men getting together in a 
sane and reasonable way and getting a fair profit on their 
investments. I am asking that the farmers, however, be giyen 
the same opportunity to do the same thing. It is going to 
require legislation to do it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I am going to close my remarks in about 
two minutes, if the Senator will permit me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GOODING. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I hope the Senator will not conclude 
until he explains a little more in detail the statement he made 
as to how he thinks the millers are, as I understood him to 
say, robbing the farmers of the benefit of the tariff. I would 
like to haye an explanation of that statement. 

Mr. GOODING. I thought I made that pretty clear. I said, 
as the Senator would remember if he had been in the Chamber, 
that through a high protective tariff the principles of pro- 
tection, to my mind, have made of America the greatest 
country that civilization has ever known. We pay in America 
higher prices for everything we get; we pay labor higher 
prices. We have new immigration laws which have restricted 
immigration, so there is an opportunity for labor to get the 
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full measure of protection. The point I am making is that 
the farmer is forced to pay a protective price for American 
labor, and then when he sells his surplus in foreign markets 
he sells in competition with cheaper labor, or what we might 
call free-trade labor. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Perhaps I misunderstood the Senator, I 
thought the Senator said the millers were robbing the farmers. 

Mr. GOODING. What I said was the report that I put into 
the Recorp to-day shows that the millers of the country, ac- 
cording to the report of the Federal Trade Commission, during 
1917 and 1918, after they were regulated, made exorbitant 
profits, 

This report stated that in 1914 these large flour-milling com- 
panies, 87 of them altogether, the largest there were in this 
country, made 12 per cént in 1914, 17 per cent in 1915, 13 
per cent in 1916, and they were permitted to make 88 per 
cent in 1917 and 84 per cent in 1918, when they were under the 
regulation of the Grain Corporation which was headed by 
Julius Barnes, 

I do not know anything about the profit the miller is making 
at the present time. I want it to be clearly understood that I 
am not objecting to any line of industry making a fair profit. 
When we come down to the Sherman antitrust law, however, 
it is not enforced and neyer has been enforced, and under the 
preseut methods of doing business it is practically impossible 
to enforce it. 

Mr. President, unless the Senator from Minnesota wants to 
ask some further questions I intend to yield the floor. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I shall not impose upon the Senator's 
time. I have spent considerable time in a study of the fluctua- 
tion and control of prices of farm products, and I have not 
found that the milling industry at the present time and for 
some time past has made a great deal of money. 

Mr. GOODING. I have not any information, and I did not 
make any statement that they were at the present time. I 
merely called attention and placed in the Recorp a table show- 
ing the report of the Federal Trade Commission on 37 of the 
large milling companies in the northwestern group, south- 
western group, and the eastern group. 

Mr. President, I have here several tables with reference to 
wheat, cotton, cattle, hogs, and butter production in the United 
States, and so forth, which I ask permission to have printed 
in the RECORD as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, permis- 
sion is granted. 

The tables are as follows: 


AND MARKETS 


World production, 1894-1925 


{Million bushels, i. 


€., 000,000 omitted] 


WHEAT 
Production in selected countries 
5755 Esti- 
duction ated Total 
for 5 rld Europe, 
Year countries 9 exclud- 
report- production, in A=. 
ing all Det R Italy India tralia. Canada 
years 
1,069 
1,042 
1,088 
1,902 829 
2, 566 1,157 
2.348 1.113 
2, 235 1,100 
2, 495 1, 103 
2, 530 1,208 
2, 670 1, 266 
2, 503 1, 116 
2. (95 1, 224 
2, 961 1,356 
2.641 1,176 
2, 565 1,181 
2, 804 1, 240 
2, 762 1,201 
8, 028 1,347 
3.077 1.284 
3, 080 1,301 
2,815 1,072 
8,477 1,125 
2 022 2,713 1,049 
2, 023 2, 553. 740 |. 
2373 2, 866 906 
2,238 2, 792 804 
2, 262 2, 922 949 
2,350 3,133 1,216 
2,310 3,154 „044 
2.470 3, 509 1,201 
2, 381 8, 098 1, 055 
An SSE aE VEE 2,352 3, 349 1,381 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, March 20, 1926. 


Acreage, production, exports, and imports, 1910-1925 
CORN 


Exports, 
Year Acreago Production | includ Imports 
harvested corn mea 
Bushels Bushels Bushels 

104,035,000 | 2,886, 280,000 | 65, 614, 522 
105, 825,000 | 2, 531,488,000 | 41, 797, 201 53,425 
107,083,000 | 3, 124,746,000 | 50,780, 143 903, O82 
105, 820,000 | 2, 446, 988,000 | 10,725,819 | 12,367,369 
103, 435,000 | 2, 672. 804, O00 „688, 9, 897, 009 
106,197,000 | 2,994,793, 000 | 39, 896, 925 5, 208, 497 
105, 296,000 | 2, 466, 927, 000 | 66, 753, 294 2, 267, 299 
116, 730,000 | 3,065, 233,000 | 49, 073,263 3, 196, 420 
104,467,000 | 2,052, 665,060 | 23,018,822 3,311, 211 

97,170,000 | 2,811, 302. 000 | 16,728,746 | 10, 229, 249 
101, 699,000 | 3, 208,584,000 | 70,905, 781 „743. 
103, 740,000 | 3,068, 569,000 179,490, 442 124, 501 
102, 846,000 | 2, 906,020,000 | 96, 96, 221 137, 529 
104,324,000 | 3,953, 557,000 | 23,135, 200 227, 704 
101,076,000 | 2, 312, 745, 00 | 9,791,000 4, 617, 000 
101, 631,000 | 2, 900, 581, 004 


Acreage and production in the United States from 1910 to 1924 
COTTON 


Produc- 
tion 


Acreage 


Year picked 


Total hog production in the United States, 1910-1925 


27, 000, 000 . 65, 000, 000 
57, 000, 000 - 65, 000, 000 


56, 000, 000 | 1920_ - 62,000, 000 
57, 000, 000 | 1921 =-=- 64, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 1022 maana 68, 000, 000 
182-000, dose 80, 000, 000 
68, 000, 000 | 1924——— 80, 000, 000 
57, 000; 000 1 3925.5 sa eee 68, 000, 000 
Total cattle production in the United States, 1910-1925 
803, 0001 1918.~....~_-_-.-._.. 67, 422, 000 


60, 502, 000 
9 


56, 592, 000 
58, 329, 000 
61) 920; 000 

64, 583, 000 | 


7, 240, 000 
506, 000 


Total butter production in the United States, 1917-1025 
Pounds Pounds 
1 759, 511, 000 19222 1. 153, 515, 000 
E 793. 285, 6000 1923 1. 252. 214. 000 
41) bt pee 849, 904, 0001924222 1, 356. 214, 000 
a] FERNS eS 863,077,000) 19230). 1, 356, 000, 000 
ing ee eae 1, 054, 738, 000 


Prices paid on the farm for wheat and corn for the years of 1908 up to 
and including an estimated price on the crop of 1925 


= Wheat per] Corn per 
Year bushel | bushel 
80. 901 $0. 638 
1.025 602 
. 963 -618 
807 7550 
875 675 
787 602 
885 713 
1.002 716 
1.254 75 
2 029 1.318 
2042 1.487 
2.142 1. 515 
2. 130 1. 389 
1. 110 578 
908 575 
650 778 
1. 149 . 88 
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ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day, it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock on Monday next. I make the request for the 
reason that I haye talked with the Senator in charge of the 
migratory bird bill, which is the unfinished business, and with 
other Senators who expect to offer amendments to it, and we 
believe we can save time by pursuing this course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY LEGISLATION 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, on May 5 it was my privilege 
to report to the Senate H. R. 9504, better known perhaps as the 
Federal aid roads bill, with recommendation from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, of which I am a member, that it 
be enacted into law. This bill provides for an amendment to 
the Federal aid highway act approved July 11, 1916, authoriz- 
ing for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929 an appropriation out of 
the Federal Treasury of $75,000,000 each year to be spent on 
State ronds in the Federal aid highway system and $7,500,000 
annually to be spent on roads in and to our national forests. 

There is nothing new or unusual about this bill. Its appro- 
priation provisions are identical with those of the bill which 
passed the Sixty-eighth Congress, making authorizations for the 
fiscal years 1926 and 1927. Strictly speaking, however, this is 
an authorization and not an appropriation measure, although 
when passed it will create a contractual obligation on the part 
of the Federal Government to the States which must be honored. 
But not one dollar may be withdrawn from the Federal Treas- 
ury now on account of it. Congress is merely authorized to 
make au appropriation at a future date. Obviously, this is not 
necessary from a legislative viewpoint; but as a practical mat- 
ter, it is most desirable. The expenditures involved are large, 
and but few States would be able to match the funds allotted 
to them and spend them on actual road construction in the 
year for which they were authorized. So the law has wisely 
provided that cach State may have three years in which to use 
all of the funds allotted to it in any one year. Thus the entire 
amount authorized by this bill may not actually be appropriated 
until the second session of the Seventy-first Congress, and cer- 
tainly nothing will be appropriated sooner than the first session 
of the Seventieth Congress. I mention this detail only because 
there is some uncertainty as to whether or not a portion of the 
current Federal reyenue must be set aside to meet the appro- 
priations authorized. 

In offering this bill for immediate and favorable considera- 
tion I am presenting what without doubt is one of the least 
controversial, and at the same time most important, bills which 
have come before Congress this session. 

An investigation of the House records will show that the 
Committee on Roads made a unanimous report favoring imme- 
diate passage. This report is full of most valuable and inter- 
esting statements on road matters by some of the ablest and 
best posted men in the country on these matters, and I commend 
it to those who may be interested. 

The Committee on Rules in the House reported unanimously 
on the resolution which permitted early consideration of the 
bill in that body. The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for April 16 
shows that during the four hours permitted for debate on the 
bill in the House 25 Representatives either spoke on the merits 
of the bill or requested the privilege of extending their remarks 
in the Recorp. Every one of them asked that the bill be acted 
upon favorably. Although there was not a record vote in 
the House, I am informed on reliable authority that not one 
Congressman voted against the measure. 

For convincing evidence of the great public interest in the 
subject, and also the complete unanimity of expression on it, 
I call attention to the fact that nine of the very largest and 
strongest national organizations in the country representing 
the yiewpoint of the farmer, the tradesman, the motorist, the 
banker, the automobile manufacturer, the manufacturer and 
business man generally, labor, and the State highway official, 
appreciating keenly the value of this Federal activity to the 
country at large and their own groups in particular, have 
joined unanimously in requesting Congress to continue Federal 
aid on roads until the work on what is now known as the 
Federal aid highway system has been completed. Under the 
Federal highway act of 1921 this system is limited to 7 per 
cent of the total mileage of roads in existence at that time, or 
slightly more than 200,000 miles of highway. 

I ask to have incorporated in the Rxconn copies of resolutions 
adopted by eight of the national organizations referred to, urg- 
ing the continuation of Federal aid on roads. These national 
organizations, indorsing the extension of the principle of Fed- 
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eral aid on roads and the public interest expressed through 
them, are thoroughly representative in character. They are the 
American Automobile Association, representing more than 800 
motor clubs and branches, with a total membership exceeding 
800,000 motorists; the American Bankers’ Association, with a 
membership of 23,000 banks; the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, representing 45 State federations and 1,800 county 
bureaus, with an underlying membership of 1,250,000 farmers; 
the National Grange, composed of 8,000 local organizations, 
with a membership of 1,000,000 farmers; the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, representing 900 local chambers of 
commerce and 500 trade and commercial organizations, with an 
underlying membership of 750,000 industrial and commercial 
concerns; the American Federation of Labor, representing 
35,000 local trade-unions, with an underlying membership of 
4,000,000 skilled workers; the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, with a total membership of 145 motor-vehicle manu- 
facturers, representing every important manufacturer in this line 
except the Ford Motor Co. and about 64 per cent of the passenger- 
car production and 80 per cent of the truck production in the 
United States; and the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, representing the highway departments of the 48 States, 
with a membership composed of the best engineering and execu- 
tive talent on highway matters to be found in the world to-day. 
Indorsement was also given by the American Road Builders’ 
Association, the number of members of which I do not know. 

I ask unanimous consent to haye printed in the Recorp at this 
point the indorsements to which I have referred, including a 
letter addressed to me by Thomas P. Henry, president of the 
American Automobile Association, dated May 18, 1925, in which 
he gives very interesting and instructive data on Federal-aid 
roads and this proposed legislation, and a letter written to me 
by Frank Page, the president of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, dated May 18, who also furnishes yery 
interesting and illuminating data on the Federal-aid road 
problem, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
the matter referred to by the Senator from Nevada will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 
Orrien OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Detroit, Mich., May 18, 1926. 
Hon, Tasker L. Opptr, è 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Senator ODDIE: Having observed that you recently re- 
ported from committee H. R. 0504, and understanding that you are to 
liave charge of the bill on the floor of the Senate, I want to assure you 
of the deep and lasting interest of the American Automobile Association, 
representing 810 motor clubs and branches, with an individual member- 
ship of 800,000 motorists, in the subject with which it deals—Federal 
ald on roads. 

In 1908 this association called its first annual good roads and legis- 
lative convention, This was followed by related meetings until Janu- 
nry, 1912, when the American Automobile Association called the first 
national good roads Federal-aid convention. Consistently and persist- 
ently since that time it has urged the development of an adequate 
system of State and national highways, the accomplishment of which 
will be largely assured by the passage of this bill. 

The appropriations authorized for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929 of 
$75,000,000 annually to be spent on State roads in the Federal-nid high- 
way system and $7,500,000 on roads in and to our national forests are 
most reasonable and have already met with general public approval. 
Any lesser appropriations at this time would seriously handicap the 
States In carrying out their road-building programs and at the same 
time destroy their confidence in the promises of the Federal Government 
to undertake a joint responsibility with the States and fulfill the 
obligations assumed. 

Not since the World War has there been such a unanimity of pur- 
pose and action on any measure of such great public importance as 
there has been on the present roads bill. Nine of the largest national 
organizations, all leaders in their respective fields, were represented at 
the hearings held by the House Committee on Roads and unanimously 
asked that Federal aid on roads be continued in behalf not particularly 
of thelr own groups but of the Nation. Can anyone doubt the public 
interest shown when he realizes that the farmers, bankers, union trades- 
men, motorists, manufacturers and business men generally, and State 
highway oficials joined in a unanimous appeal through their national 
organizations for what is now represented by H. R. 95047 

It is unthinkable that an orderly, constructive. program of road 
building which has meant so much to our Nation, has always had the 
most sympathetic support from the general public, has been indorsed by 
both Republicans and Democrats in their party platforms, and the 
continuation of which has had the unanimous approval of the House and 
will have the approval of our President, if we may accept as final his 
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expressions to Congress at the beginning of this session, should be 
thrown into chaos by doing away with Federal aid at this time. 
Surely all who have given their indorsement have not erred in inter- 
preting the public interest. The solution of our great natlonal problems 
requires that we give primary consideration to the national welfare 
and not local needs, benefits, or prejudices. 

As early as 1903 the Federal Government began the construction, at 
its own expense, of the Old National Pike, running from Cumberland, 
Md., to Vandalia, III., at a total cost of about $7,000,000. From 1893 
to 1912 modest appropriations were made to maintain an office of 
road inquiry. In the latter year a congressional commission was ap- 
pointed to Investigate the highway problem and determine whether or 
not the Federal Government had a real duty in the matter. For three 
years the commission investigated the Federal responsibility and finally 
concluded that “the demand for Federal ald has become general and 
insistent,” and that national participation was necessary. In 1916, 
shortly after the report was made, the first Federal nid road act was 
passed, which permitted the States to use the Federal funds allotted 
to them on any rural post roads they might select. This procedure 
was followed for five years, whereupon the Federal highway act of 1921 
set up what Is now known as the Federal-aid highway system, Of the 
8,000,000 miles of highway In this country, only 7 per cent, or 200,349 
miles, are on the Federal system. 

To say that the Federal system is too large is to deny the need of 
connecting all of the county seats and main market centers in the 
several States. When Congress set up this system, after long delibera- 
tion, it felt that by connecting the points mentioned it had Included the 
lowest mileage that would be adequate for the Postal Service, the de- 
fense of the Nation, the extension of farm markets, a greatly enlarged 
interstate commerce, and the general welfare of the Nation. Certainly 
this limit is most conservative when viewed in the light of the real 
Federal responsibility. 


To stop or reduce the appropriations now would be an unwarranted 
breach of faith with the States on a matter of vital concern to every 
American citizen. Ten years ago the Federal Government declared 
its policy of “aiding” the States to build highways of national im- 
portance. Five years ago it aflirmed this policy by setting up the 
Federal-aid highway system, In 1922 and 1925 {t reaffirmed this 
policy when It made additional appropriations to be spent in improving 
roads on this system. To-day the system is about two-thirds improved. 
But instead of the Federal Government having paid half, its contribu- 
tions have amounted to less than one-fifth of the actual cost of the im- 
provements. The States have spent more than $2,000,000,000 and the 
Federal Government only $550,000,000 to improve roads which Con- 
gress admits are highways of national importance, and for that reason 
should receive Federal aid when improved. It should be recalled here 
that the United States Government has collected in war excise taxes 
directly from the motorists a sum in excess of $975,000,000. The Gov- 
ernment therefore is still more than $425,000,000 to the good. 

I submit to the opponents of Federal aid that there is not a single 
argument used by them to-day which did not recelye full consideration 
by Congress prior to the time the Federal policy was declared and its 
program put under way. 

There is nothing new or unusual about this bill. Its merits are so 
well known and the national interest In It so apparent that we hope it 
may have prompt and favorable consideration by the Senate, 

Very truly yours, 
Tuos. P. Henry, President. 


Resolution on Federal ald for highways unanimously adopted at annual 
meeting of the American Automobile Association at Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 29 and 80, 1925 


Whereas the Government of the United States during much of its 
existence has manifested a deep and practical interest in the promo- 
tion of better transportation facllities of all kinds for the American 
public, as evidenced by— 

(a) Land grants to railroads consisting of 158,000,000 acres; 

(b) The expenditure of one and one-quarter billion dollars in the 
development of waterways and harbors in the United States; 

(e) The construction and maintenance of the Panama Canal, at a 
cost of over a half billion dollars; and 

Whereas the policy of the United States Government in aiding the 
States in building a national system of highways has greatly stimu- 
lated highway construction in the States themselves; and 

Whereas stich a national system of highways is essential to facill- 
tate the transportation of mails, secure adequate defense of the Nation 
in time of war, pronrote the development of the natural and com- 
mercial resources of the Individual States, and Insure a steady and 
uninterrupted flow of commerce between the States; and 

Whereas the United States Government has expended $417,000,000 
upon good roads, thereby giving evidence of the importance with which 
the Government regards the new type of transportation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Automobile Association regards the 
farsighted policy of the United States Government in alding in the 
establishment of a national system of highways and extending financial 
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ald to States in the construction of such highways as being in the 


public interest, and urge the Congress of the United States to continue 
its policy until the national highway system is completed, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS, 
Tun EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
May 18, 1926. 
Hon, Tasker L. ODDIE, ; 
United States Senate, 

My Dear SENATOR Obbi: As president of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, I desire to place before you the following 
facts with reference to the Federal highway legislation now pending 
before the Senate of the United States, and to urge, in view of these 
facts, early consideration of this legislation. 

At its last annual convention, held at Detroit, Mich., on November 
20, 1925, the association unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas the appropriations now authorized by Congress for the 
purpose of carrylag out the provisions of the Federal highway act do 
not extend beyond the fiscal year to end June 30, 1927; and 

“Wesereas appropriations beyond said fiscal year 1927 should be 
authorized for such periods in advance ns to enable the State highway 
departments to so plan their construction us to best utilize such appro- 
priations when they shall become available: Now therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that Congress at 
its ensuing session should apthorize further appropriations for said 
purpose for the fiscal years to end June 30, 1928 and 1929, respec- 
tively, and that the appropriations so authorized should be at the rate 
of $80,000,000 for the cooperative construction of rural post roads and 
$8,000,000 for the construction of forest roads for each of said fiscal 
years 1928 and 1929.“ 

I am also including a table of figures which shows the amounts of 
Federal funds placed under agreement, as well as the amounts actually 
paid to the States during the calendar years 1922, 1923, 1924, and 
1025. From these figures you will note that approximately $80,000,000 
is the average annual sum of the program of agreements executed and 
payments made covering these four years, and from these figures the 
association has arrived at this figure as the extent of the program which 
should he provided to continue highway construction at its average 
current rate. There has been a variation between the years, so the 
association has belleved it fair to take the average over these four 
years as more traly representative of the rate of construction than any 
single year. The figures referred to are as follows: 


Federal highway funds used during calendar years 1922, 1923, 1925, and 
L925 


Agreements 


Calendar year i 


314, 800, 671 


78, 700, 168 84, 006, 114 


During the years above referred to the program exceeded the authori- 
zations of the Congress by reason of tunexpended balances which were 
carried over from the previous years. But these balances have now 
been exhausted to the point that the program for the fiscal years 1928 
and 1929, which are the years covered by the bill now pending, can 
only be practically in the same amount as the authorizations made by 
the Congress for these years, 

The Association of State Highway Officials stands squarely and unani- 
mously behind this request for early action on the measure, which has 
already been passed by unanimous vote of the House of Representatives. 
A close study of the added cost of highway transportation as between 
improved and unimproved roads is convincing that there is no expendi- 
ture of public funds which brings greater economy to the people than 
those for roads. It has been the experience in my State, North Caro- 
lina, which has been carrying on a large program of road construction, 
as well as the experience of practically every other State, that the sup- 
port and the influence of the Federal Government has been a real 
incentive to the people of the United States to engage in this great 
work of road improvement on an adequate scale, and the helpful coop- 
eration through the Bureau of Public Roads has helped to produce 
confidence in the undertaking and maintain high standards of efficiency 
and integrity In the expenditure of the necessary public funds. Unless 
early action is had upon the measure now pending, a serious handicap 
will result in highway work in practically every State. 

Very truly yours, 
PRANK PAGE, 
President American Association of State Highway Oficials, 
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Resolutions on Federal aid for highways unanimously adopted at annual 
convention of American Association of State Highway Officials at 
Detroit, Mich., November 20, 1925 


Whereas the appropriations now authorized by Congress for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Federal highway act do 
not extend beyond the fiscal year to end June 30, 1927; and 

Whereas appropriations beyond said fiscal year 1927 should be 
authorized for such periods in advance as to enable the State highway 
departments to so plan their construction as to best utilize such appro: 
printlons when they shall become available: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that Congress at 
its ensuing session should authorize further appropriations for sald 
purpose for the fiscal years to end June 30, 192S and 1929, respec- 
tively, and that the appropriations so authorized should be at the rate 
of $80,000,000 for the cooperative construction of rural post roads and 
$8,000,000 for the construction of forest roads for each of said fiscal 
years 1928 and 1929. 

Whereas the system of Federal-aid highways selected and designated 
by the highway departments of the several States and approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the Federal highway act, embraces those high- 
ways in each State, selected after careful study, which will provide a 
properly correlated and connected system and best accommodate local 
and farm-to-market traffic as well as State and interstate trafic; and 

Whereas any reduction in said system of highways as now selected 
and approved would tend to break the continuity of sald system and 
might so restrict the sume that many communities served by bighways 
now rightfully included therein would be deprived of such service: 
Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association is opposed to auy plan which has 
for its purpose a reduction in the system of Wederal-aid highways as 
now provided for in section 6 of the Federal highway act. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE CHanunen OF COMMERCE, 
HIGHWAYS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, Aay 19, 1926. 
Hon, Tasker L, ODDIY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sesaror: The Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads has recently reported favorably a bill authorizing the continu- 
ance of Federal appropriations for highway purposes during the fiscal 
years 1928 and 1929, 

In an era of constantly growing motor transportation these expendi- 
tures not only insure n necessary increase in our capital highway 
facilities, but they also make possible a wise and prudent administra- 
tion of the very large sums annually invésted in roads by the Nation 
as a whole. 

In other words, while these appropriations are but a small per- 
centage of the whole, they constitute a notable achievement in the 
elimination of waste and in the direction of true economy. 

For these reasons and for others which will be found in detail in the 
testimony (cf. pp. 188-141, hearings. before the Committce on Roads 
on general authorization bills) of Mr. II. II. Rice, of our organization, 
before the House Committee on Roads, the members of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce are strongly in favor of this legis- 
lation. 

Very truly yours, 
Roy D. Cutapin, Chairman. 
NATIONAL Granan, P. or II., 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1926. 
To Members of the Unitcd States Senate: 

As the representative of the National Grange in Washington, I am 
expressing some concern over the delay in action by the Senate on the 
pending bill providing for a continuance of Federal-aid highway con- 
struction. ‘This bill, as I understand, has received almost unanimous 
approval of both the House and Senate committees and has passed the 
House of Representatives without opposition. It will be a great 
service to all concerned, among whom the people on the farms of the 
United States form a large part, it the Senate will act favorably at an 
early date on this legislation. ` 

The resolution which the Grange adopted at its annual meeting last 
November at Sacramento, Calif., fuirly represents, I believe, the vlew 
of the farmer people of the United States on this Important subject. 
It is as follows: 

“Whereas the Federal Government from its carllest history has 
recognized means of communication and transportation as national 
necessities and national obligations calling for its supervision and 
financial support; and 

“Whereas interstate-hichway transportation is more important to- 
day than ever before in our history, and the Federal-ald highway sys- 
tem as designed under the act of Congress in 1910 is but one-third com- 
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pleted and at the present rate of progress it will take at least five more 
years to complete the gaps in the more important interstate highways; 
and 

“Whereas continuation of Federal-aid appropriations by the Na- 
tional Goyernment will result in continuity in highway construction 
and produce a nation-wide system of coordinated highways vitally 
necessary from military, commercial, and tourist standpoints; and 

“Whereas over 4,000,000 of the 17,500,000 motor yehicles in the 
United States are owned by farmérs and operated in the rural com- 
munities and the completion at the earliest possible date of a national 
system of highways is therefore of vital Importance to the agricttl- 
turists of this country: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the National Grange in convention assembled at 
Sacramento, Calif, does hereby petition Congress to recognize the 
urgent necessity of continued Federal-ald appropriations to complete 
a system of interstate highways that will adequately serve all the peo- 
ple of this Nation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to forward a copy of 
this resolution to the Senators and Congressmen representing every 
State in the Union.” 

Yours respectfully, T. C. ATKESON, 

Washington Representative, 


Resolution of Federal aid for highways unanimously adopted by the 
National Grange at their annual session in Sacramento, Calit., 
November, 1925 


Whereas the Federal Government from its earliest history has 
recognized means of communication and transportation as national 
necessities and national obligations calling for its supervision and 
financial support; and 

Whereas interstate-highway transportation is more important to-day 
than ever before in our history, and the Federal-nid highway system as 
designed under the act of Congress in 1916 is but one-third completed, 
and at the present rate of progress it will take at least five more years 
to complete the gaps in the more important interstate highways; and 

Whereas continuation of Federal-ald appropriations by the National 
Government will result in continuity in highway construction and 
produce a nation-wide system of coordinated highways vitally necessary 
from military, commercial, and tourist standpoints; and 

Whereas over 4,000,000 of the 17,500,000 motor vehicles in the 
United States are owned by farmers and operated in the rural com- 
munities and the completion at the earliest possible date of a national 
system of highways is therefore of vital importance to the agricul- 
turists of this country: Be it therefore 

tcsolved, That the National Grange, in convention assembled at Sac- 
ramento, Calif., does hereby petition Congress to recognize the urgent 
necessity of continued Federal-aid appropriations to complete a system 
of interstate highways that will adequately serve all the people of this 
Nation, and cooperate with the States in road building; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to the Senators and Congressmen representing every State 
in the Union, 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU Frperarion, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1926. 
% the Senate of the United States: 

GEXTLEMEN: The American Farm Bureau Federation is strongly in 
favor of a continuation of highway construction in this Nation in keep- 
ing with the provisions of the Federal highway act of 1921, 

As an evidence of this position you are hereby offered resolution No. 
6, which was adopted at the seventh annual mecting of our organization 
in Chicago, III., in December, 1925. 

“We petition Congress to continue the cooperation with the States 
In the construction of roads as rapidly as the cconomic conditions of 
the country will warrant. We further oppose sny reduction in the 
Federal highway system of ronds already agreed upon by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the State highway departments, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 6 of the Federal highway act." 

In carrying forward the purposes sought to be accomplished by this 
resolution, your attention is called to the so-called Dowell bill (H. R. 
9504), which has been approved by the House of Representatives and 
now comes before the Senate from the Senate Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads for your approval. This Lill provides $75,000,000 for 
cach of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1928 and 1929, these amounts 
being for the purpose of cooperating with the States in the building of 
highways, There also is carried in this Lill the sum of $7,500,000 for 
each of the two years above enumerated for the construction of forest 
roads and trails. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the Senate of the United States can 
pass this measure with no reduction from the above amounts. Your 
personal interest and approval in this effort is respectfully solicited. 

Very respectfully, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
CnrsteER H. Gray, Acting Director. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Resolution on Federal aid for highways adopted by American Federation 
of Labor at Atlantic City, N. J., October 16, 1925 


Whereas from the beginning of our country the Federal Government 
has maintained its responsibility for the national defense, the Vostal 
Service, interstate commerce, and anything that pertains to the general 
welfare; transportation has been encouraged by the Federal Govern- 
ment at all times; rivers and harbors, ennals, and rallronds have re- 
ceived millions of dollars from the Federal Government for their 
development. While the Federal (overnment as carly as 1803 made 
some effort to accept the responsibility of highway construction, it 
was not until motive power on the highway eliminated distances that 
the Federal Government was made to see the tremendous value that 
hishway improvement has upon the general welfare and protection of 
the people; and 

Whereas in 1916, after three years’ investigation by a committee 
of Congress, the Federal Government, through Congress, began to make 
definite appropriations to cooperate with the States in the construction 
of highways, in 1921 n definite system of highways of interstate 
character was Inid out by the several States and approved by the 
Federal Government, on which system the Federal funds were to be 
expended. This system of highways when completed will connect all 
of the county seats and main market centers of the country with an 
improved highway; and 

Whereas up to the present time this system of roads has been about 
half completed: Therefore be it 

Resélved, That the Federal Government should continue in this work 
with the States until such time as this system has been completed, 
according to agreement heretofore entered into, as few, if any Federal 
expenditures, has added so much to the public convenience, better living 
standards, and general prosperity of the country as for the improvement 
of our highway system. 


AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Resolution on Federal aid for highways adopted by American Road 
Builders’ Association at their meeting in January in Chicago, III. 
Resolved, That this association heartily approves the present arrange- 
ment whereby the National Government cooperates with the several 
States in the construction of highways through the medium of Federal 
aid, 


CHAMBER or COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The importance of improved highways has already had recognition 
by the Chamber, and the highway development in the country has 
attracted wide attention, In order that funds now to be spent for 
highway construction may adequately serve the economic purposes 
which are becoming clearly recognized, the following fundamental prin- 
ciples should govern ; 

Bonds should be issued by States, Territories, counties, or munici- 
palitics, and Federal assistance furnished only for portions of high- 
way construction which are reasonably enduring and permanent in 
character, 

Federal appropriations should be made only for assistance to State 
and Territorial highways which will become a part of an interstate 
system. 

Federal assistance should be continued only to those States and 
Territories which adequately maintain highways for which there has 
been Federal aid. 

Most careful study should be made by the Federal Government in 
cooperation with State governments as to routes, the probable char- 
acter of service over such routes, and the best form of construction 
to meet such service. These studies should include ultimate economies 
of location and design. 

It was voted that the declaration be adopted. 

Adopted by the ninth annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in 1921. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Resolution adopted by the American Bankers’ Association at its conven- 
tion at Atlantic City in 1925 
It is the judgment of this convention that the Federal Government 
should continue its policy of cooperation with the several States in road 
construction until such time as the interstate system of highways laid 
out by agreement between the Federal Government and the States has 
been completed. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
yada yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

«Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr, BRUCE. May I ask the Senator from Neyada whether 
he is entirely familiar with the grossly unequal operation of 
the Federal-aid road system, or, in other words, whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that whereas the State 
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of Maryland gets back, in one form or another, out of the taxes 
that it pays into the Federal Treasury 2.32 per cent the State 
of Nevada gets back 315.92 per cent? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, that is a very broad question, 
and it will take some time to answer it. I will ask the Sen- 
ator from Maryland if he will withhold the question until I 
shall have completed the presentation of certain data? I will 
say, however, in brief answer to the Senator’s question, that 
- computations on which the Federal-aid appropriations are 
made are based on three factors: Area of the State, the mileage 
of post roads, and the population. 

Mr, BRUCE. Yes; but that all assumes the justice of the 
underlying principle of the system. I do not wish now to inter- 
rupt the Senator. Howeyer, I only say that I do agree with 
him entirely in his statement that it will take him some time 
to answer the illustration of the gross injustice and the in- 
equality of this legislation which I have called to his at- 
tention. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I shall have to differ from my 
good friend from Maryland by refusing to assume that there is 
anything unjust or inequitable in the Federal-aid system, be- 
cause its principle and operation have been studied and worked 
out successfully for a number of years. It is one of the fairest, 
most practicable, and just things that have been done by our 
Government, 

Mr. President, the unanimous action taken by the House, the 
general public approval, the well-known declarations in the 
platforms of both the Republican and the Democratic Parties, 
and the favorable attitude of President Coolidge, as expressed 
in his message to Congress at the beginning of this session, 
were vuluable aids to the Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads in disposing of the bill promptly. 

Much has been said regarding the essential provisions of the 
bill itself and the unusual legislative history incident to it. 
There is much to be said about its merits and about the merits 
of Federal aid on ronds generally. Public interest in the bill 
is very apparent, but there have been sò many misstatements 
about Federal aid to roads, or perhaps it would be better to 
say statements based on misinformation on incomplete informa- 
tion, that I must outline what appear to me to be the funda- 
mentals of the subject justifying the adoption of the policy of 
Federal aid on roads 10 years ago as well as the continuation 
of such a policy beyond the period which Congress has already 
authorized. 

Before going into the fundamentals of the problem, I will call 
attention to a few of the outstanding historical and statistical 
facts concerning this activity. Federal aid was inaugurated 
under the Federal aid road act of 1916. This was not, how- 
ever, the first participation by the Federal Government in road 
building. As early as 1803 Congress planned the Cumberland 
Pike, running from Cumberland, Md., to Vandalia, III. A few 
years later it authorized the construction of the pike with 
Federal funds alone, at a cost of about $8,000,000. 

Shortly after the pike was constructed, it was turned over 
to the States, which in turn passed it on to toll companies. And 
then for a half a century the much yaunted “local control” 
was given an excellent “try out.” The only free highways 
for years were impassable in unseasonable weather. The free 
highways were in fact the byways. 

In 1893, two years after the States began a real program of 
road construction, Congress appropriated $10,000 to establish 
the office of road inqury, which proceeded to “inquire” for 
eight years. At the end of that time it changed its name to the 
office of public roads. The constant growth of State highway 
departments and expansion of State road activities between 
1893 and 1912 gave Congress larger vision of highway require- 
ments, and in the latter year it created a special commission to 
investigate the highway problem and to determine whether or 
not the Federal Government had a real duty in the matter. 
For three years the commission made a thorough investigation, 
and finally submitted its report, a few sentences of which I quote: 


All the arguments that have been here presented showing the value 
of the construction and maintenance of good roads are of equal weight 
in support of the plea for Federal aid. Experience has demonstrated 
that past methods are inadequate to accomplish desired results. To the 
original plan of leaving highway construction and maintenance to the 
several localities State participation has been added in nearly every 
State in the Union, but even this has not proved to be sufficient, and 
the demand for Federal nid has become general and insistent. 

National participation in the good-roads movement is justificd, more- 
over, on more extensive grounds. The activity of the National Govern- 
ment would more strongly emphasize the importance of the attainment 
of good ronds, would establish higher standards, and to some extent 
would shift the burden of expense from the rural resident to the 
inhabitants of the city. 
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A significant indication of the state of public opinion was 
obtained in response to a letter sent by the commission to a 
large number of newspapers, commercial organizations, and 
granges asking for a statement of the consensus of opinion on 
the subject of Federal participation in highway development. 
The following is an extract from the report: 


The letter of Inquiry made no reference to any particular plan for 
Federal nid but sought to ascertain the trend of public opinion in general. 

Newspaper editors generally ascertained and communicated the con- 
sensus of opinion in their communities; commercial organizations and 
granges held meetings, discussed the questions presented, and adopted 
resolutions setting forth their veiws. 

Replies representing 100,000 Individuals came from every State In 
the Union, and since the requests for opinions were made without dis- 
crimination and the answers received were from ail parts of the United 
States the responses show, with reasonable accuracy, the consensus of 
public opinion on the subjects mentioned. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
replies received favored Federal aid and 3 per cent were against it. 


This report was followed by the enactment of the first Federal 
aid roads bill in 1916, 

Under the Federal aid road act of 1916 the States were per- 
mitted to use the Federal funds allotted to them on any rural 
post roads they might select. This procedure was changed 
under the act of 1921 by setting up what is now known as the 
Federal-aid highway system. This act provided that in approy- 
ing projects to receive Federal aid the Secretary of Agriculture 
must give preference to such projects as will expedite the com- 
pletion of an adequate and connected system of highways, in- 
terstate in character. The States were then asked to designate 
through their State highway departments a system of high- 
Ways not to exceed 7 per cent of the total highway mileage of 
the State at that time. Upon the system so designated all of 
the Federal apportionments must be spent. 

The 7 per cent system is limited to 200,349 miles of high- 
way. At the close of the last fiscal year the States had desig- 
nated for improvement only 178,737 miles on it. The designa- 
tion of the balance was held in reserve to take care of future 
highway emergencies as they might arise. Up to March 31, 
1926, 64,000 miles of the highways so designated had been com- 
pleted or were under construction with Federal aid. The States, 
however, had completed or were constructing 70,000 miles on 
the designated system without any assistance whatever from the 
Federal Government. So to-day 134,000 miles on the Federal- 
nid system have been improyed or are being improved. 

The appropriations authorized for Federal aid through the 
fiscal year 1927 amount in all to $690,000,000. Actual expendi- 
tures for Federal aid up to March 31, 1926, were $548,000,000, 
while the cost to the States of the mileage, improved and 
under construction, both with and without Federal aid, was 
about $2,000,000,000, or nearly four times the share contributed 
by the Federal Government in improving what it recognizes as 
the Federal-aid system. 

If the national needs are such that they can be adequately 
provided for only by improved State roads and the States refuse, 
neglect, or otherwise fail to make the improvements, there is a 
definite obligntion on the Federal Government to take such 
steps as it legally and reasonably can to secure the building 
of these roads. I consider such matters as road systems, mile- 
age, types of surfacing, and the share of expense to be borne 
by the Federal and State Governments as mere incidents to the 
major problem. 

If we accept the premise laid down, the obligation of the 
Federal Government to continue its aid on roads can be proved 
only by showing— 

First. The national need of improved State highways; 

Second. Reasonable and legal steps that may be taken by the 
Federal Goyernment to meet national needs; and 

Third. Failure by the States to make improvements to serve 
adequately the national needs. 

The national needs for improved roads are not many, but 
they are highly important to the public at large. *First, let us 
consider the Postal Service; second, commerce among the 
States; third, national defense; fourth, the extension of farm 
markets; and fifth, the general welfare of the Nation. If these 
five needs are established, they should be sufficient. 

The carriage of the mails is a national function and one that 
is specifically provided for in our Federal Constitution. The 
accepted modes of transportation of the mails are by rail, 
water, air, or over the highways. Obviously the first three are 
of importance only in the carriage between points of collection 
and distribution and even then only over great distances. For 
short hauls and house-to-house delivery the carrier must travel 
either by automobile, by horse-drawn vehicle, or on foot. Rural 
carriers are paid on the basis of the standard route of 24 miles. 
Their annual salaries are computed on the basis of $75 per 
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mile. By reason of road improvements and the consequent 
ability of rural carriers to use motor vehicles instead of horse- 
drawn vehicles throughout most of the year, carriers haye been 
able to take on much larger routes than the standard. For 
each additional mile so taken on they are paid $30 annually. 
By the consolidation of routes and the extension of rural service 
beyond the standard mileage the carriers have added $30 an- 
nually to their income and thé Post Office Department has saved 
$45. This saving alone, due to improved post roads, amounts 
to more than $7,000,000 per year. What the saving to the 
public through increased efliciency in the Postal Service, par- 
ticularly through the lessening of time for deliveries, together 
with direct sayings to the carriers through lower depreciation 
and operating costs of their yehicles, has not been estimated, 
but in my opinion it is very substantial and exceeds greatly the 
known sayings to the department in salaries. Experience has 
shown conclusively that the building of good roads has made it 
possible to transmit the mails more quickly and more economi- 
cally. 

We have approximately 12,000 miles of coast and border line. 
It is absolutely necessary that there be improved highways 
following these boundaries. Back of what might be our first 
line of defense at any time, there should be numerous other 
trunk highways improved to the extent that they might be 
used, if necessary, as our second, third, fourth, and fifth lines 
of defense. I am referring particularly to the seacoast. These 
in turn must be connected with each other and with our various 
manufacturing or agricultural centers so that the whole will 
form a complete network of highways gridironing the Nation. 
We must not lose sight of the necessity of completing as soon 
as possible our system of transcontinental highways from coast 
to coast as a military precaution to supplement the railroads in 
an emergency. 

During a military emergency it is often impracticable to 
transport materials or men other than over highways and the 
difference between victory and defeat may depend largely upon 
the condition of the highways over which vehicles comman- 
deered for the emergency must travel speedily and heavily 
loaded. We need no better examples of the value of improved 
roads during a military emergency than those still fresh in our 
minds as the result of the late World War. 

Government surveys show that the farmer using motor equip- 
ment has quadrupled the economic range in his choice of mar- 
kets. This has enabled him to take advantage of more fayorable 
prices at a greater distance. In a great number of cases it has 
resulted in direct sales to the consumer of his products, which 
otherwise would remain unproduced or unsold. On the other 
hand, cooperative truck service, where it exists, has relieved 
him of the necessity of taking his goods to market and has 
permitted the farmer to remain a producer and not a trans- 
porter or marketer. The result is that more farm products 
are being produced, much of which is being marketed, that in 
the past was largely permitted to go to waste. Frequently the 
farmer has been brought within reach of a large city and en- 
abled to turn from the production of a low-value crop to per- 
ishable and more yaluable products. 

One of the most important things that the farmer obtains 
from improved highways is increased marketing facility by 
the hauling of various farm commodities into the cities by 
motor truck. The truck passes the farmer’s gate, thereby fur- 
nishing a service which can not be duplicated by the railroads. 
In this way the cost of distribution of agricultural products 
has been materially reduced. Let us take the distribution of 
milk as an example. Experts declare the shipment by truck 
instead of by rail has reduced the number of handlings from 
six to only two. Heretofore the farmer had to haul his milk 
to the local shipping point, then it was hauled by rail to the 
city, and then the city distributer had to go to the milk plat- 
forms and get it. Now it comes right from the farmer to the 
city distributer’s place of business. There is an estimated sav- 
ing of 5 cents per hundredweight effected ca all milk trucked 
in by the elimination of the haul from the railroad milk plat- 
forms to the city distributer. Benefits from this new method 
of transportation are realized not only by the farmer but by 
the consumer as well. The economies brought about by the 
more advanced methods have helped materially to keep the 
selling price of the products at a reasonably low figure, which 
at the same time has been high enough to allow the farmer or 
producer fair returns on his labor and capital invested. 

It is generally conceded that something must be done by Con- 
gress to relieve agricultural conditions. Strong efforts are being 
made In this session to agree on some legislation that will give 
the farmer relief. President Coolidge very aptly said in his 
message to Congress at the beginning of this session: 
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Agriculture is a very complex industry, It does not consist of one 
problem, but several, They can not be solved with one stroke. They 
have to be met in different ways, and small gains are not to be despised. 


The problem of good roads in the farming areas is one of the 
major problems of this complex industry. Good roads play a 
highly important part in making life on the farm more agree- 
able and profitable. It is very evident that the gains to the 
farmer from good roads are large, consequently adequate farm 
relief and the continuation of Federal aid on roads must go 
hand in hand. > 

The question of the relationship of road improvements to the 
general welfare of the Nation is one which can best be answered 
by inquiring into the value of such improvements in the social, 
economic, and political life of our country. 

When we consider the facilities offered by our great system 
of national highways for recreation to millions of our citizens, 
the health giving and building that motoring gives them, the 
educational opportunities made possible by the bringing to- 
gether of rural schools into modern consolidated schools which 
compare favorably with the more advanced institutions of learn- 
ing in our great metropolitan districts, and the opportunities 
offered for closer fellowship within the family circle during the 
vacation periods and for greater participation in the religious 
and civic life of the community, it will be very evident that the 
benefits therefrom extend far beyond the community and State 
and are permitting a social development by our Nation which 
has never been equaled in the world's history. 

With regard to the economic value ami necessity of improved 
roads we may well look to President Coolidge once more for 
enlightenment. In his first message to Congress he said: 


No expenditures of public money contributes so much to the national 
welfare as for building good roads. 


The practice of penny-wise economy on roads by any political 
agency is to be deplored, particularly when the cure is much 
less costly than the ailment. We might well add to the state- 
ment just quoted another made by an eminent authority on 
highway transportation, Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, who stated: 


We pay for improved roads whether we have them or not, and we 
pay less if we have them than if we have not. 


It costs money, real money, to drive any motor vehicle over the 
highways. Few of us accurately compute the actual costs. If 
we do, we consider not only the cost of gasoline and tires but 
other operating costs, together with depreciation, insurance, 
storage, interest on investment, and similar expenses. The high- 
Way department of Kentucky recently made an investigation 
of the differences in operating costs alone of vehicies operating 
on improved and unimproved roads. These costs included only 
gasoline, Oil, grease, tires, and repairs. On good roads they 
were found to be 4.22 cents per mile and on bad roads 6.72 cents 
per mile, or a difference of 244 cents. Assuming that the 
average car runs only 5,000 miles per year, its owner, if able 
to run on good roads, would save $125 during that time in 
operating expenses alone. Multiply this, if you will, by the 
20,000,000 vehicles in use to-day and you will find that the sur- 
charge on the motoring public of America, due to unimproved 
roads would amount in a single year to the huge sum of $2,- 
500,000,000, or two and a half times the present highway bill of 
the Nation. It might be interesting to state that in 1925 there 
were manufactured in the United States 3,678,327 motor pas- 
senger cars and 474,923 motor busses. These, if placed end to 
end, would extend for 9,688 miles. 

Another economy of improved highways is to be found in 
the effect they have on land values. When the Bureau of the 
Census was collecting data for its report on the “ Estimated 
national wealth,” our Government experts gave much thought 
to the question of how to determine the real value added to 
national wealth by improved highways. Some thought that 
the true figure was the replacement expense of highway im- 
provements at present costs with an adequate allowance for 
depreciation of the improvement since it was made. It was 
finally decided, however, that the real value of such improve- 
ments must be largely, if not entirely, reflected in the value of 
the real property which the improved highways served, not 
necessarily in the yalue of the property along the highways or 
within any stated distance from them, but somewhere in the 
United States. In other words, the yalue of highway improve- 
ments is national and not local, and in not accepting replace- 
ment cost less depreciation as the true value of highway im- 
provements, it may be reasonably assumed that these experts 
considered the actual value as greatly in excess thereof, 

From an economic standpoint the increase in land values 
and the direct savings in operating costs of motor vehicles using 
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the highways would seem to fully justify not oply the expendi- 
tures we are making at the present time but considerably more. 
The computations made, however, have not taken into account 
the huge economic value of improved highways in facilitating 
the transportation of persons as well as agricultural and in- 
dustrial products. Nor does it include any allowance for the 
added efficiency of the American business man to-day, which is 
estimated at 57 per cent where he is able to use an automobile. 
Nor does it include the noncommercial utility of the motor 
vehicle such as time saved outside of business and in healthful 
recreation. Nor does it make allowance for the stimulating 
effect improved roads have had upon the more extensive use of 
motor vehicles and in turn the effect the expansion of the auto- 
mobile industry has had upon the prosperity of the Nation. 
This industry alone is responsible directly for the livelihood of 
more than 3,200,000 persons and indirectly for the happiness 
and prosperity of the entire Nation. During the 25 years of its 
existence the automobile industry has grown until now it is 
our most important manufacture, rated according to wholesale 
value. In 1925 the total wholesale value of cars and trucks 
reached the stupendous sum of 83,000,000, 000, while the whole- 
sale value of parts and accessories and tires amounted to almost 
$2,000,000,000 more. Consider the interdependence of the auto- 
mobile industry and highway building and the ultimate effect 
of these on the country at large. They have assumed the pro- 
portions of a national need. 

We may well contemplate what the employment situation in 
the United States might be to-day if it had not been for this 
industry and the vast range of new activities added to the in- 
dustrial roster of the Nation by the manufacture, service, and 
use of automotive equipment. Labor has been employed at 
high wages. There has been no unemployment in any of the 
industries, and yet all manufacturing industries have had a 
supply of labor ample to meet ordinary requirements, Farms 
and factories have produced more without creating an embar- 
rassing surplus, What would these 8,200,000 persons have done 
for a livelihood during the last few years if they had not found 
employment directly or indirectly in the automotive industry? 
They could not have been absorbed by other industries, for dur- 
ing this time there has not been a scarcity of either labor or 
manufactured products. Widespread unemployment is the only 
answer. And the great prosperity that we boast to-day would 
have been only a hope for the future. 

In appraising the economic value of the automotive industry 
I should not fail to mention the real effect the use of its product 
has had on other transportation facilities. Often it is said that 
the use of the automobile, the bus, and the truck is crowding 
other freight and passenger carriers out of the transportation 
fleld. But is this the fact? 

Let us compare first the effect the use of automotive equip- 
ment has had on the type of transportation with which it 
comes in more direct competition than any other—the electric 
railways. Statistics prepared by the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, covering 221 electric railways, show the oper- 
ating revenues for these railways during 1924 were $552,000,000, 
while for 1925 they were $546,000,000, or a decrease of a frac- 
tion more than 1 per cent. But this small loss of revenue had 
no effect whatever on the earnings of the companies, for the 
net income of these railways showed an increase in 1925 of 
more than 13 per cent over 1924. 

Statistics prepared by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on steam railroad operation are even more interesting when 
there is talk of competition. The total operating revenue of 
the railroads in 1024 were $5,921,000,000, While for 1925 they 
were $6,187,000,000, an increase of about 5 per cent. Out of 
this the net operating income in 1924 was $986,717,000 and in 
1925, $1,136,984,000, an increase in the latter year of 15 per cent. 
Certainly, this shows no serious effect from highway competi- 
tion, But let us examine further the report made recently by 
the commission on railroad abandouments, which has a direct 
bearing upon the question of ruinous competition. This report 
shows that of the 2,488 miles of railway abandoned from 1916 
to 1925 exhaustion of natural resources caused 57.8 per cent; 
competition of other railroads, 29.3 per cent; rearrangement of 
railroad lines, 1.8 per cent; miscellaneous, 7.3 per cent; and 
motor vehicles only 4.3 per cent. 

The national needs are such that road improvements must be 
made if we are to continue to progress, and these needed im- 
proyements can be obtained only by Federal cooperation, which 
can be given in a lawful manner. What the Government can do 
to meet these demands is best illustrated by what it has been 
doing for the past 10 years—cooperating with the States in the 
improvement of roads on the Federal-aid system. Small as has 
been the Federal Government's participation in the expenses, 
slightly more than one-fourth of the cost of the improyemeuts 
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on the Federal-aid system itself, and annually not more than 
8 per cent of the total highway bill of the Nation, it neverthe- 
less has been large enough to accomplish the results we have 
looked for. Federal aid without question has afforded the 
greatest possible stimulus to State road construction. The 
annual appropriations for Federal aid by Congress haye accom- 
plished two results which are highly important from the na- 
tional standpoint. First of all, they have stimulated construc- 
tion in the States ton point where the Federal contributions at 
present are negligible in many States; and, secondly, the appro- 
priations have been and still are large enough to make the 
States wilung to match the Federal funds in improving the 
interstate roads on the Federal-aid system. With the impetus 
Federal aid has given to road building throughout the States 
there are a few that have gotten to the point where they could 
well afford to forego the privilege of receiving further funds. 
While these States could forego this privilege, the Federal 
Government could not, for if it expects at any time in the rea- 
sonably near future to have a complete system of national high- 
ways, it must offer to all the States sufficient inducement in the 
form of financial aid to get them to improve interstate highways 
in preference to unimportant local highways. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brarron in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has just said that it is 
necessary to have a complete system of Federal highways. 
Has the Federal Government prepared a plan which covers 
the entire country, so that it has in contemplation something 
which, when completed, will be, as the Senator has said, a 
completed plan? 

Mr. ODDIE. There is a plan which was laid out after ex- 
haustive study, on which the present 7 per cent highway sys- 
tem is being worked out. That plan contemplates something 
over 200,000 miles of highways, and this legislation we are 
considering now is for the purpose of authorizing appropria- 
tions for the continuation of this work for the years 1928 
and 1929. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator this 
question: Is there a definite plan? Has the Government ont- 
lined a plan of development which during the next 10 years 
it hopes to carry out? 

Mr. ODDIE. I can not say that the present plan will extend 
as long as 10 years, but I believe and hope that it will, ulthough 
the program, including the two hundred thousand and odd- 
miles, has been very carefully worked out. 

Mr. COPELAND. It does not mean anything to me to say 
how many miles are developed. It is conceivable that the 
Government might build 200,000 miles of roads that would not 
be such roads as might be included in the constitutional roads 
which Congress could appropriate money to build. I have had 
an impression, I may say to the Senator from Nevada, that 
the Government, if it ic seeking to have continued appropria- 
tions, should mark out a plan of through highways, so that 
when it builds one section of road. this year it will have in 
mind that another section of the same road will be built next 
year, and the third year another section, so that ultimately, 
when the plan is carried to its culmination, there will be well- 
worked-out useful highways, and highways which have been 
built in accordance with the constitutional right of the Congress 
to appropriate money for that purpose. 

That is what I have in mind, and I have had the suspicion, 
if I may say so to the Senator, that there has been a hap- 
hazard appropriation of money, that there has been the con- 
struction of a highway here and a lateral highway there, that 
there has not been any definite, constructive plan as to what 
is ultimately to be done when these appropriations have been 
expended. 

As the Senator knows, I have been insistent upon such a plan 
for several years, und I think the advocates of Federal expendi- 
tures for highways are under obligation to this country and to 
the taxpayers to see to it that snch a definite plan as I have 
suggested shall be put into operation. I want to ask the Sen- 
ator, who has been a consistent advocate of the plan from the 
first, if there is such a plan in existence. Hus some official, or 
some body, or some board, worked out such a plan looking to 
the ultimate completion of this enterprise? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I can assure the Senator from 
New York that such a plan has been yery carefully and thor- 
oughly worked out, and one of the main objects of this system is 
to prevent the uncoordinated building of roads in the different 
States. The object is to correlate the systems in the various 
States into one great system. 
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Mr. COPELAND. To haye the roads correlated into one 
great interstate system? 

Mr. ODDIE. And the interstate system is to be connected 
with the intrastate system, which is equally important and 
necessary. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course I am willing to admit and to 
concede that an interstate system such as has been suggested 
by the Senator may be carried out by the lawful use of Federal 
money, but I do not believe that the expenditure of money for 
any intrastate system, unless that intrastate construction is 
actually a part of what will ultimately become a great inter- 
state system, is a lawful or constitutional use of the funds of 
this Government. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, on the point just raised by the 
Senator from New York, this argument is based on the false 
premise that transcontinental routes are the only ones over 
which Congress may properly exercise any control. This, of 
course, is not the case, for it may proceed, in extending Federal 
aid, under any one of three distinct powers—one general and two 
. Specific. The general power is that to provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the Nation. The two specific 
powers fire those to regulate interstate commerce and to estab- 
lish post roads. According to the best c-nstitutional authority, 
the power to proyide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare, while an admitted limitation on the taxing power of Con- 
gress, is also sufficient authority for Congress to legislate on 
subjects not embraced within the specific or enumerated powers, 
but nevertheless included in the general power. This unques- 
tionably embraces Federal aid on ronds. 

This argument evidently is offered on the assumption that 
transcontinental highways are the only ones that can be built 
uuder the commerce clause. This obviously is wrong, for any 
reasonable interpretation of that clause would permit the im- 
proyement of all interstate highways. Furthermore, it might 
permit the improvement of intrastate highways if the clause, 
as it affects highways, is interpreted as liberally as it has been 
with respect to railroads, There are many decisions holding 
that a railroad built and operated wholly within a State is sub- 
ject to Federal control if used to complete a movement of inter- 
state traffic. 

There can be no question that the authority of Congress, 
acting under the defense and welfare clauses, to improve roads 
is by no means limited either to interstate or transcontinental 
routes. When the Federal-aid highway system was set up, the 
Secretary of Agriculture asked the General Staff of the Army 
to submit a map showing roads that were required for military 
purposes. The General Staff called upon the department com- 
manders of the Army to submit such maps. With a few excep- 
tions, notably with respect to roads along the Mexican border, 
the replies received were substantially that any road that was 
desirable for peace-time commerce was of military importance 
in time of war. Any road that is desirable for peace-time com- 
merce would certainly meet the requirement that improvements 
on it be in the interests of the general public welfare. 

No attempt is made in the Federal Constitution to define 
what a post road is or to place any specific limitations on the 
power of Congress to provide them. Obviously, then, Congress 
may make any reusonable definition it wishes of what consti- 
tutes a post road. Such a definition will stand until the Su- 
preme Court changes it. Under the first Federal aid act a post 
road was defined as any road over which the mails were car- 
ried. By the act of 1919 this definition was amended to read 
that a post road is any road which now carries or which may 
hereafter carry the mails. This definition stands to-day. 

In view of the absolute power in Congress to improve post 
roads or military roads and to define what roads shall be in- 
cluded in these classifications, and in view of the action already 
taken by Congress under this authority to set up the Federal- 
aid highway system, no one can seriously maintain that it is 
exceeding either its express or implied powers under the Federal 
Constitution. The least that can be said about it is that the 
action taken at this time is perfectly proper and legal aud there 
is, in my opinion, little likelihood that the United States Supreme 
Court would ever overrule the conclusions of Congress in carry- 
ing out these powers. Up to this time the action taken by 
Congress to legislate under them has been most reasonable and 
in the public interest. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will bear with me for a 
moment, there is a very serious question in regard to this mat- 
ter. Of course, I am not qualified to discuss a constitutional 
question, yet there are sO many works upon the Constitution 
that anybody who understands the English language can get 
fairly accurate information as to what the authorities think 
regarding this question. 

I want to quote just a paragraph from John Randolph Tucker, 
who, as the Senator knows, has written a very illuminating 
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book upon the Constitution of the United States. Mr. Tucker, 


in his book, says: 


If there were no roads, they being absolutely necessary for the 
transportation of mail matter, to make a road under such circum- 
stances would be a fair exercise of power. But to make a road for 
other purposes and with other intents than for postal purposes under 
cover of this power would be neither necessary nor proper, but a fraud 
on the Constitution, 


Of course, the Senator may contend that any road is a post 
road because the rural-delivery man trayels over it. He may 
contend that the road up to my front door is a post road be- 
cause the mail carrier trayels it, but I think that the Senator 
must make clear that these roads which are built under this 
highway act are honest-to-goodness post roads, and that if there 
were no express trains or motor cars suitable for carrying the 
mail these roads might be used by buses or by postmen to 
carry through mail. I can not see, and I have not been able to 
see, that these lateral roads, which make for the convenience 
and the happiness of the people, are built lawfully when they 
are built by the use of Federal funds. I know how useful they 
are. I think there is some justification in that they lower the 
cost of the necessities of life. They enable the farmer to bring 
his produce to market, and no doubt contribute a lot to the 
lowering of the prices of food necessities in the cities. Yet, 
after all, I say to the Senator that I think this suspicion of the 
unlawful use of Federal funds for this purpose could be swapt 
away if the Senator, with the enthusiasm for which he is noted, 
would bear down upon the highway officials of the Government, 
to see to it that there is a definite program arranged for roads 
which, in the true sense, will be interstate roads, and make for 
the common welfare, and that they are not just purely to take 
care of local interests, That is the thought I have in mind. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, replying to the Senator from 
New York first on the practical side, I will say that the Fed- 
eral Government to-day is using over 1,200,000 miles of road 
on which it carries the mail. r 

I will say something further on the constitutional question 
raised by the Senator from New York, because.that is a matter 
that has been discussed at various times in connection with this 
Federal-aid highway legislation, and it is important that the 
people of the country know that in this legislation they have 
something that is absolutely constitutional without a question. 

The Constitution provides that the Congress shall haye 
power— 

First. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to 
pay the debts, and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

Second. To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States and with the Indian tribes. 

Third. To establish post offices and post roads. 

Fourth. To make all Jaws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by the Constitution in the Goyernment of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

In regard to the question of the authority for Federal aid 
in the matter of building roads I will mention the post-roads 
clause in the Constitution. 

The statement has been made that the authority for Federal 
aid on roads is to be found solely in the post-roads clause of 
the Constitution. This is wrong. There are three distinct 
powers under which Congress may act in providing Fed- 
eral aid. The first is a general power, and is found in its 
authority to lay and collect taxes, duties, impost and excise, 
to pay the debts, and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States. The best constitutional 
authority on this point, the late Justice Story, who was Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court for 34 years, holds that the de- 
fense and welfare provisions of this clause are at one and the 
same time a limitation on the taxing power, as well as a grant 
of a general power to collect taxes and appropriate revenues 
derived therefrom in the accomplishment of the purposes men- 
tioned. In other words, as has so often been argued by op- 
ponents of Federal aid, the defense and welfare provisions are 
not synonymous with the specific or enumerated powers in the 
Constitution following that to lay and collect taxes. 

There can be no question that the post-roads clause is suffi- 
cient authority for any appropriations Congress has made or 
is likely to make in the furtherance of Federal aid on roads. 
Every road improved with this money is of real, and not merely 
assumed, importance from the standpoint of the Postal Service. 

The second specific authority to appropriate for good roads, 
that contained in the commerce clause, has been bitterly as- 
sailed on many occasions in both the House and Senate. 
There is, however, an abundance of legal authority to support 
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the conclusion that the commerce clause is ample authority 
for Congress to appropriate under it to either aid the States 
in building roads of importance from the standpoint of inter- 
state commerce or for the Federal Government to assume con- 
trol of the roads and make improvements at the sole cost of the 
Federal Government. With such complete authority there can 
be no doubt as to the wisdom of Congress in providing for the 
national needs by aiding the States in improving the roads 
instead of compelling them to permit improvements by the 
Federal Government. 

If Congress has power to appropriate, as it has done, more 
than $1,300,000,600 for the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
and more than $379,000,000 for the construction of the Panama 
Canal, all under the authority given it by the commerce clause, 
it certainly has ample authority to extend governmental aid 
to the States in the improvement of highways of national im- 
portance. As arteries of commerce, highways are just as im- 
portant, if not many times more important, than are our har- 
bors, rivers, and canals, improved at a much heavier total 
expense to the Federal Government. 

In the interpretation of the extent of the power of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce the Supreme Court 
of the United States has held that where, the regulation of 
interstate commerce was dependent upon the construction or im- 
provement of the facilities by which the commerce is carried 
on, the Federal Government might provide such facilities, 
whether they be railways, highways, or waterways. In other 
words, the court has given a very broad interpretation to the 
power of Congress to “regulate” interstate commerce. 

That Congress has power to go even further and authorize 
or construct roads and highways as a means of communication 
between the States without the concurrence or consent of the 
States within which the structures are made is upheld in the 
following cases: 


1. Wilson v. Shaw (204 U. S. 24.) 

2. Luxton v. North River Bridge Co, (153 U. S. 525). 
8, Stockton v. Balto, etc, R. Co. (32 Fed. 9). 

4. Indiana v. U. S. (148 U. S. 148). 


For our purposes the opinion of Justice Brewer, of the United 
States Supreme Court, in the celebrated case of Wilson v. 
Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury (204 U. S. 24), should be 
conclusive on this question. In affirming the decision of the 
court of appeals, in which it held that Wilson had no right to 
restrain the Secretary of the Treasury from paying $40,000,000 
to the Panama Canal Co, and $10,000,000 to the Republic of 
Panama for work already completed on the Panama Canal, 
and to further restrain the Secretary of the Treasury from pay- 
ing out money for the completion of the canal and from borrow- 
ing money for that purpose and issuing bonds of the United 
States therefor, the Supreme Court disregarded the technical 
questions raised and decided the case upon the fundamental 
principles of constitutional law involved. ‘The following is a 
quotation from the decision: 


Complainant contends that the Government has no power to engage 
anywhere in the work of constructing a railroad or canal. The de- 
cisions of this court are adverse to this contention, In California v. 
Pacific Railroad Co. (127 U. S. 1, 39) it was said: 

It can not at the present day be doubted that Congress, under the 
power to regulate commerce among the several States, as well as to 
provide for postal accommodations and military exigencies, had author- 
ity to pass these laws. The power to constrnet, or to authorize in- 
dividuals or corporations to construct national highways and bridges 
from State to State is essential to the complete control and regulation 
of interstate commerce. Without authority in Congress to establish 
and maintain such highways and bridges, it would be without authority 
to regulate one of the most important adjuncts of commerce. This 
power in former times was exerted to a limited extent, the Cumber- 
land or National Road being the most notable instance. Its exertion 
was but little called for, as commerce was then mostly conducted by 
water, and many of our statesmen entertained doubts as to the exist- 
ence of the power to establish ways of communication by land. But 
since, in consequence of the expansion of the country, the multiplica- 
tion of its products, and the invention of railroads and locomotion by 
steam, land transportation has so vastly Increased, a sounder considera- 
tion of the subject has prevailed and led to the conclusion that Con- 
gress has plenary power over the whole subject, Of course, the au- 
thority of Congress over the Territories of the United States, and its 
power to grant franchise exercisable therein, are and ever have been 
undoubted, But the wider power was very freely exercised, and much 
to the general satisfaction, In the creation of the vast systems of rall- 
roads connecting the cast with the Pacific, traversing States as well 
as Territories, and employing the agency of the State as well as Fed- 
eral corporations, (See Pacific Railroad Removal cases, 115 U. S. 1, 
14, and 18.)“ 
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In Luxton v. North River Bridge Co. (153 U, S. 525, 529), Mr. Jus- 
tice Gray, speaking for the court, said: 

“Congress, therefore, may create corporations as appropriaté means 
of executing the powers of Government, as, for instance, a bank for 
the purpose of carrying on the physical operations of the United States 
or a railroad corporation for the purpose of promoting commerce 
among the States. (McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat, 316, 411, 422; 
Osborn v. Bank of United States, 9 Wheat. 738, 861, 873; Pacific 
Railroad Removal cases, 115 U. S. 1, 18; California v. Pacifc Rail- 
road, 127 U. S. 1, 29.) Congress has likewise the power, exercised 
early in this century by successive acts in the Cumberland or National 
Road, from the Potomac across the Alleghenſes to the Ohio, to author- 
ize the construction of a public highway connecting several States, 
(See Indiana v. United States, 148 U. S. 148. See also Monongahela 
Navigation Co. v. U. S., 148 U. S. 312.)“ 

These authorities recoguized the power of Congress to construct 
interstate highways, 

A fortiori, Congress would have like power within Territories, outside 
of State lines, for there the legislative power of Congress is limited 
only by the provisions of the Constitution and can not conflict with 
the reserved powers of the States. Plaintiff, recognizing the force 
of these decisions, seeks to obviate it by saying that the expressions 
were obiter dicta, but plainly they were not. They announced dis- 
tinctly the opinion of this court on the questions presented and would 
have to be overruled if a different doctrine were now announced. Con- 
gress has acted in reliance upon these decisions in many ways, and 
any change would disturb a vast volume of rights supposed to be 
fixed; but we see no reason to doubt the conclusions expressed in 
these opinions and adhere to them, 


If it is the desire of any Senator to go further into this 
subject, he may do so by going over the following cases in 
which the decision above mentioned, in the case of Wilson 
against Shaw, has been cited: 262 U. S. 486, 257 U. S. 590, 263 
U. S. 478, 152 Fed. 757, and 201 Fed. 679. 

Another argument that bas been used against Federal ald 
on roads is that the “defense” and ‘“ general-welfare” pro- 
visions wf the Constitution are limitations on the power to 
tax and are not general powers under which the Federal appro- 
priations may be made to carry them into effect. For an 
answer to this charge we may well look to an eminent author- 
ity on constitutional law, such as Mr. Justice Story, who served 
as Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court from 
1811 to 1845. In his work on the Constitution, yolume 1, page 
673, section 923, in referring to the interpretation to be given 
to the power of Congress “to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United States,” 
he says: : 

If the power of taxing here be granted, why should it not be quali- 
fled according to the intention of the framers of the Constitution? But 
then, it is said, if Congress may lay taxes for the common defense and 
general welfare, the money may be appropriated for this purpose, 
although not within the scope of the other enumerated powers. Cer- 
tainly it may be so appropriated, for if Congress is authorized to lay 
taxes for such purposes it would be strange if, when raised, the moncy 
could not be applied to them, That would be to give a power for a 
certain thing and then deny the end intended by the power. 


In section 924, page 675, of the same volume, Mr. Justice 
Story elaborates further on his views as to the effect of the 
provisions in question: 

The only real question is whether, even admitting the power to lay 
taxes is appropriate for some of the purposes of the other enumerated 
powers (for no one will contend that it will of itself reach or provide 
for them all), it is limited to such appropriations as grow out of the 
exercise of those powers. In other words, whether it is an incident to 
those powers or a substantive power in other cases which may concern 
the common defense and the general welfare, If there are no other 
cases which concern the common defense and general welfare, except 
those within the scope of the other enumerated powers, the discussion 
is merely nominal and frivolous, If there are such cases, who is at 
liberty to say that, being for the common defense and general welfare, 
the Constitution did not intend to embrace them? The preamble of the 
Constitution declares one of the objects to be to provide for the com- 
mon defense and to promote the general welfare; and if the power to 
lay taxes is in express terms given to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare, what ground can there be to construe the power 
short of the object, to say that it shall be merely auxiliary to other 
enumerated powers and not coextensive with its own terms and its 
avowed objects? One of the best-established rules of interpretation, one 
which common sense and reason forbid us to overlook, is that when the 
object of a power is clearly defined by its terms, or avowed in the con- 
text, it ought to be construed so as to obtain the object, and not to 
defeat it. The circumstance that so construed the power may be abused 
is no answer, 
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On the legal side there can be no question of the power and 
the obligation of the Federal Government to continue this activ- 
ity. The broad powers given Congress over post roads and in 
providing adequately for the defense of the Nation as well as 
for the general public welfare are ample to cover any form 
of Federal aid on roads which has up to this point been under- 
taken. The national demands, however, greatly exceed the 
limitations placed upon them by Congress in providing for them 
directly and adequately. The extension of farm markets is a 
problem with which Congress has not specific authority to 
attempt to solve unless it is incidental to other problems over 
which it has jurisdiction. But when we realize the full im- 
portance of this and other similar problems we feel that in act- 
ing under the powers given us to deal with certain national 
problems we should do so liberally when the solution of one of 
the problems will also solve the other. This is not meant in 
any way to countenance an abuse of our authority to legislate, 
but is simply a declaration of my belief that we should interpret 
these powers in the light of modern conditions, which were 
never dreamed of by the framers of the Constitution, 

The large percentage of the citizens of every State are motor- 
ists, tourists, or business men using the highways of other 
States. It might be contended that there should, therefore, be 
reciprocity between the States so that motorists from one State 
might enter and leave another State at will. It is possible for 
one State to collect taxes from motorists and other users of 
the highway, put them into its own treasury, and if its revenues 
are large build splendid highways. I might then insist that 
other States improve their highways and permit its citizens 
to travel on them. But is it not a much fairer and more 
equitable way tò solve the problem by having the Federal Gov- 
ernment collect in taxes from all citizens of the United States 
sufficient revenue to make possible its aid to the States in im- 
proving the interstate routes, now so heavily burdened with 
tourist traffic and vehicles operated for commercial purposes? 
To withdraw or curtail such aid at this time would be uneco- 
nomic, a breach of faith, and wrong. 

Our national needs are such that we must have improved 
roads; and these needs can be adequately served by the Federal- 
aid road system authorized by the Federal highway act of 
1921, which provides for 2 complete network of interstate high- 
ways gridironing the country in such a manner that no person 
will be compelled to live at any point more than 10 miles from 
a road improved with Federal aid. Only then will the Federal 
obligation be fulfilled. We recognize a national need for good 
roads, but cooperation among the 48 States, without the pres- 
ent Federal-aid legislation, in the improvement of a definite 
system of interstate highways such as are included in the Fed- 
eral-aid highway system is only a vain dream. My views in 
no way reflect upon my own or any other State; for the pur- 
poses of State and national highways, ’while similar in some 
respects, are so widely different in others of greater importance 
that the States themselyes would not be justified in making the 
improvements. 

No expenditure of public funds for highway improvement is 
justified unless the improvement is an economic necessity. 
When a State spends the money of its citizens for roads it 
must do so with due regard for the economic and political de- 
mands of the State itself. In other words, strictly State high- 
Ways must meet State and local needs, not national needs. 
Furthermore, some of the States are financially unable to make 
improyements that will meet national needs. The highways 
improved with Federal cooperation are built with due regard 
for all of the national needs, particularly the demands that 
may be placed on them during a military emergency. For in- 
stance, every culvert and bridge on the Federal-aid roads must 
be so constructed that it will meet the requirements of the 
Army. Close cooperation has always existed between the War 
Department and the Bureau of Public Roads, with the result 
that there is little chance that any road will be built with Fed- 
eral aid that will not serve adequately the military needs of 
the Nation; consequently, the Federal Government should 
neither ask nor expect the States to build roads at their sole 
expense to serve such needs. 

To discontinue Federal aid now or at any time in the future 
before the highways on the designated systems have been im- 
proved would be an unwarranted breach of faith with the 
States. ` Ten years ago the Federal Government declared its 
policy. Five years ago it reaffirmed this policy when it set up 
the Federal-aid highway system. ‘To-day this system is about 
two-thirds improved, but instead of the Federal Government 
having assumed one-half of the total cost, it has borne slightly 
more than one-fifth. The improvement of national highways 
has cost the States more than $2,000,000,000 and the Federal 
Government only $550,000,000, 
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When Congress laid out a system of national highways and 
ngreed to aid the States in improving them, the States accepted 
the offer with the greatest sincerity and faith, They expected 
then, and will continue to expect, Federal cooperation until all 
of the roads on the system are improved to meet existing traftic 
needs. To withdraw this aid now would be a most unhappy 
solution of the Nation’s highway problem and a sad testimonial 
to the ability of the Federal Government to keep faith on what 
is unquestionably one of the most important cooperative under- 
takings ever entered upon between the two principal political 
divisions of our Nation. 

Mr. President, I have presented what appear to me to be the 
fundamentals of the problem of Federal aid on roads. While I 
have not gone into exhatstive detail on the subject, I believe 
the points made are sufliciently clear and logical to show the 
duty of the Federal Government in the premises. I have not 
heard a single argument made that would offset the fundamen- 
tals I have outlined. There have been statements made from 
time to time that this activity should be discontinued, but in 
each instance the public has been urged to adopt some isolated 
idea or notion about the subject which entirely overlooks the 
real purposes of Federal aid and to accept the argument as a 
justification for discontinuing one of the most meritorious 
undertakings of our Federal Government. 

We have heard it said that Congress lacks constitutional 
power to continue Federal aid; that the bases for distributing 
the funds and mileage are inequitable; that the demand for 
Federal aid is sectional; that such aid has destroyed local 
initiative; that it has encouraged extravagance; that the East 
pays the highway bill of the Nation, particularly the West; and 
that the Federal-aid system is already too large. I shall now 
take up each of these arguments and show their fallacy. 

The argument that Congress is not clothed with sufficient 
constitutional power to provide for Federal aid has been worn 
threadbare and should be discarded. I think the statements I 
have just made, the quotations from the Constitution, the law, 
and the authorities, have answered this objection. 

What more authority can be required than the right to legis- 
late for post roads, national defense, and general welfare? 
Would such eminent statesmen as Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, 
Clay, Calhoun, and Webster have constantly maintained the 
constitutional authority of Congress not only to aid States to 
build roads but to actually go into the States and build them at 
the sole expense of the Government if there had been any doubt 
in their minds as to what the framers of the Constitution 
intended? 

Of late the proponents of this view have found it expedient 
not to argue that there is no power in Congress to give aid to 
the States, but that in giving such aid it has been more liberal 
than necessary in carrying out its constitutional obligations. 
My answer to this is that the framers of the Constitution knew 
what they meant and said it. They gave Congress complete 
control of certain fields of activity; they said that it could build 
post roads, prepare to defend the Nation, and provide for the 
general welfare. There is not one of the essential objects of 
Federal aid that is not fully and adequately covered by one of 
these specific powers. The duty of Congress in using its discre- 
tion is to act as intelligently and fairly as conditions warrant. 
This, I submit, it has done. 

When Congress decided to contribute toward highway im- 
provements it gave a great deal of time to the study of the 
most equitable method for distributing the Federal funds. 
Post-road mileage was immediately admitted as one of the 
factors, for the Federal Government was using daily thousands 
of miles of highways for the distribution of mail; population 
Was agreed upon as one which naturally carried with it a more 
or less constant relationship to wealth, for it has been found 
that they coincide to a great degree; area was chosen because 
it carried with it the problem of the growth of the States in 
their development and a recognition that the States in which 
the Federal Government holds much of the land can not add to 
population or road mileage on that very account. 

Taxable property was eliminated because there was no 
equalized method of assessment for property for taxation pur- 
poses—some States assessed one-third of the value, some one- 
half, and some full value. It was not necessary to recognize 
wealth because of its direct relationship to population. Con- 
gress therefore decided that the most equitable metliod to adopt 
for the distribution was on the basis of one-third according to 
the ratio which the area of each State bears to the total area 
of all States; one-third in the ratio which the population of 
each State bears to the total population of all States, as shown 
by the latest availabie Federal census; and one-third in the 
ratio which the mileage of rural-deliyery routes and star routes 


in each State bears to the total mileage of rural delivery and 
star routes in all States. 

The contention that the demand for Federal aid is a sectional 
matter, coming largely from the Western States, is based en- 
tirely on the erroneous impression that the roads in the East 
have been built. It is true that road improvement was begun 
in the East at an early date, but every mile of the original con- 
struction has been or is being rebuilt to meet modern traffic 
requirements, and the Federal-aid funds are as eagerly used in 
this section as in any other. The Eastern States benefit to a 
marked degree by this Federal service for the very reason that 
their population is dense and the number of their interstate 
roads is greater, An analysis of the figures of Federal expendi- 
tures for the last fiscal year shows that the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and the East North Central States, which 
contain only 13.7 per cent of the land area of the Nation, re- 
ceive 28.2 per cent of the Federal aid. It shows also that the 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States, which constitute 39.6 per 
cent of the total land area, receive only 18.8 per cent of the 
Federal aid. 

Another argument is that Federal aid destroys local initiative. 
How can this be said when the Federal. expenditures are less 
than 10 per cent of the Nation’s annual highway bill? Each 
year the Federal share is becoming relatively less, for the 
amounts provided by the Federal Government show some signs 
of constancy, while the amounts provided by the States must 
hecome larger and larger if they are to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for better transportation facilities. The fact is that 
Federal aid, instead of destroying local initiative, has encour- 
aged it far beyond the expectations of those Members of both 
the House and Senate who framed the original bill. 

We must not overlook the argument that Federal aid encour- 
ages extravagance. Can the 50-50 plan of the Government, 
with a limitation of $15,000 per mile on the payments that it 
will make, be such a tremendous inducement to State highway 
departments and State legislatures that they will jump at the 
opportunity of matching Federal funds with a larger share of 
funds raised by local taxes in order to build roads promis- 
euously and without regard to economice demand? Such a 
charge is unwarranted. Furthermore, it may be said gener- 
ally that no improvement on the Federal-aid system is extraya- 
gant from the national standpoint. The argument loses sight 
entirely of the fact that Federal aid is intended to secure the 
improvement of a definite system of interstate highways, so 
that they will adequately serve national needs. It would cer- 
tainly be inconsistent to expect the States to construct roads 
solely to meet national needs and to ignore entirely the local 
needs, 

To say that the Federal-aid highway system is too large is 
to maintain that there is no need to connect all of the county 
seats and main murket centers in the several States. When 
the 1921 act was being prepared much consideration was given 
to this question, and it was finally decided that in the national 
interest this connection was necessary and that the least mile- 
age that would connect these points was 7 per cent of the total 
road mileage of all the States. Certainly this is a most con- 
seryative limit on Federal participation when viewed in the 
light of the full Federal responsibility. 

One of the latest and most popular arguments against Fed- 
eral aid is that it is unfair to compel the Eastern States to 
pay for highway improvements in the West. The premise on 
which this argument is based is unsound. It presupposes that 
the real source of Federal taxes is circumscribed by State 
lines and that a Federal function to be properly fulfilled should 
benefit all States in direct proportion to the tax revenue re- 
ceived through them, It overlooks entirely basic facts that 
are fundamental to our Government. Our States are political 
and not economic units, and our system of Federal taxation is 
such that the revenues collected from any one State are in no 
way a true indication of the creation of the wealth or use or 
consumption of the products taxed within the particular 
State. Furthermore, if the benefit theory be sound, why would 
it be necessary to centralize certain important powers in a Fed- 
eral Government at all? Would it not be just as vasy to 
operate as a federation of States? On March 10 of this year 
I discussed this matter on the floor of the Senate and had 
placed in the Record two very able and illuminating articles 
bearing on this question, one entitled “A billion for highways! 
Who pays the bill?” by A. J. Brosseau, director of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and appearing in 
Nation’s Business of January, 1926, and the other article, enti- 
tled “Who pays Uncle Sam's bill?” made by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 

Let us inquire into the source of Federal taxes. Economic 
studies show that the percentage of population and wealth of 
most States to the entire population and wealth of the Nation 
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is about the same as the percentage of internal-revenue col- 
lections from those States to the total collections for the 
United States. 

There are, however, a few notable exceptions to the rule, 
which will illustrate the point I have in mind. New York, 
for instance, has 10.2 per cent of the population, 11.7 per cent 
of the total wealth of the Nation, while its payments in in- 
ternal revenue are 28.8 per cent; Michigan has 3.3 per cent of 
the population, 3.6 per cent of the total wealth, and pays 7.9 
per cent of the internal revenue; North Carolina has 2.3 per 
cent of the population, 1.4 per cent of the wealth, and pays 5.7 
per cent in reyenue. 

The question naturally arises as to the cause for these excess 
payments. In Michigan it is easily explained when it is under- 
stood that 48 per cent of the total tax paid by Michigan is 
excise on automobiles and 78 per cent of all of the automobile 
excise taxes is collected in that State. When it is known that 
the average tax on whiich this computation was based was $31 
per car, there is no difficulty in understanding how this large 
fund is actually spread out over the entire country, for the 
purchaser of the new automobile pays the bill. On the other 
hand, the income tax of the Fords alone was $21,260,000. In 
justice to the people of this State, however, it should be noted 
that they do not claim to haye paid more than their due share. 

As to North Carolina a similar explanation must be made. 
North Carolina's seeming excess is even more startling, for 86 
per cent of the internal revenue paid by that State is on to- 
bacco in its manufactured form. Can anybody question the 
statement that smokers all over the United States pay for the 
$400,000 worth of internal-reyenue stamps used daily in the 
tobacco plants of that State? 

The total internal revenue credited to New York in round 
numbers is $690,000,000. Of this amount 73 per cent comes 
from corporation and individual incomes, and 40.9 per cent of 
the 73 per cent is from corporations, The largest corporations 
in our country have their principal offices in New York, pay 
their Federal taxes there, and secure their income and profits 
from practically every State in the Union. The United States 
Steel Corporation, for instance, paid an income tax of $16,- 
000,000 in New York in 1923. It has 145 plants and warehouses, 
only two of which are located in New York State. It further 
has 153,000 stockholders out of whose profits this tax wus 
taken. These stockholders held residences in every State in the 
Union, 

Let us also consider the situation of the railroads, many of 
which have their principal offices in New York City. Probably 
the most flagrant examples are the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific. The Union Pacific in 1923 paid an income 
tax in New York of $4,500,000, and yet this road does not 
operate east of Omaha and Kansas City, half of the length of 
the continent from New York. The Southern Pacific paid a 
tax of $5,000,000 ard this road does not run any nearer New 
York than New Orleans, 

The gigantic corporations which haye their business offices 
in that State recognize no such limits as State lines. Trans- 
portation has enabled them to carry their products to the re- 
motest hamlet. Twenty-four picked more or less at random 
showed a capital stock of practically $2,500,000,000. 

Let us also glance at the other side of the picture. Parties who 
haye been protesting that their States are being assessed by the 
Federal Government to give funds to some far distant State 
seem to forget that it is the natural resources of that far dis- 
tant State that contributes to their prosperity. Mines in 
Nevada, Utah, and Colorado and other Western States pro- 
duce enormous wealth, and much of their profits go to resi- 
dents of other States. 

Let us consider the argument that the benefits of Federal aid 
are not distributed in proportion to the taxes collected. It 
seems hardly necessary to discuss this if one recognizes Fed- 
eral aid as a proper governmental obligation and function. 
Every such activity must benefit some class of citizens or sec- 
tions of the country more than another, but there is hardly 
a single activity in which the Federal Government engages 
that brings a larger and more direct return to the people of 
the United States. If equality of benefits is the test, let me 
ask how Congress can justify the appropriation it has made 
of more than $1,300,000,000 for rivers and harbors. Do they 
benefit directly the farmer or the mountaineer? And further 
let me suggest that the Federal Government has collected from 
the users of motor vehicles within the past nine years a sum 
that approximates $1,000,000,000, or much more than enough 
to offset the total appropriations for Federal aid and those 
proposed, or more than $100,000,000 in excess of the total cost 
of Federal aid through the years for which authorizations are 
now asked. Surely as a class the motor-yehicle users deserve 
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most sympathetic consideration when Congress recognizes the 
benefit system. 

While the aid authorized in this bill will not be available to 
the States until the fiscal years ending June 30, 1928 and 1929, 
the appropriations for 1928 should be allotted on January 1, 
1927. This means that Congress should act on this bill at this 
session. Furthermore, and perhaps of greater importance, the 
States must match the Federal funds before making the im- 
provements authorized, and their officials are entitled to know 
reasonably in advance of the meeting of the legislatures what 
the Federal Government intends to do, so that they may prepare 
their highway programs intelligently. Practically all of the 
State legislatures which meet in 1927 will convene the early 
part of January. Unless early action is taken on the bill, the 
State highway departments and the legislatures as well will be 
subjected to unnecessary inconvenience and embarrassment. 

The authority of Congress is ample to continue Federal aid 
on roads. The policy of our Government has been clearly 
established, the improvement of an adequate system of inter- 
state highways to meet national needs is a highly desirable 
Federal function, the States expect Congress to continue this 
policy at least until the Federal-aid system is completed, and 
that any attempt which might be mude now or in the future to 
withdraw or curtail Federal participation before this system is 
completed would be an unwarranted breach of faith, 

Mr. President, it is a misnomer to speak of the Federal appro- 
priations for highway work as “ Federal aid.” The fact is that 
through the present cooperative law the Government has in- 
duced the States to shoulder a large share of a burden which 
is rightfully that of the National Government. 

I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the Recorp 
some tables showing the appropriations for Federal aid for 
roads, authorizations, apportionment to the States, the amount 
appropriated, the disbursements to the States, administration, 
mileage, and so forth, which will give much interesting statis- 
tical information on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. 
will be inserted in the Record. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 

Federal aid 
[From Bureau of Public Roads] 
(Figures for each fiscal year ending June 30) 


Without objection, the tables 


X i Disburse- 
pportion- ~ ments to 
Year Authorized | ments to GAYAN States, 
States p administra- 
tion, ete, 
$4, 850, 000 $5, 000, 000 $34, 337. 85 
9, 700, 000 10, 000, 000 574, 816. 30 
63, 050, 000 65, 000, 000 | 2, 915, 282. 76 
92, 150, 000 95, 000, 000 | 20, 340, 774. 24 
97,000,000 | 100,000,000 | 57, 462, 708. 07 
73, 125, 000 75, 000, 000 | 89, 946, 603. 64 
48, 750, 000 50, 000, 000 | 71, 604, 708. 75 
63, 375, 000 65, 000, 000 | 80, 447, 823. 78 
73,125,000 178, 000, 000 | 97, 482, 820. 80 
78, 125, 000 | 151, 200, 000 
73, 125, 000 
671, 375,000 | 591, 200, 000 |420, 809, 945. 19 


1 The present Agricultural appropriation act carries $75,000,000 in Federal-aid funds 
from the authorizations of those two years, closing out the balance of $23,800,000 from 
the authorization for 1925, which had remained unappropriated. This leaves a total 
of $23,500,000 from the authorization of 1926 and $75,000,000 from the authorization of 
1927 which remain unappropriated—a total of $98,800,000, 

(1) First column sbows the total amount of Federal-nid funds 
authorized to July 1, 1927. (Present Federal ald bill would extend 
authorizations to cover fiscal years of 1928 and 1929 with an amount 
of $75,000,000 authorized for each of those years.) 

(2) a. The second column shows the apportionment to the States of 
the funds authorized. These authorizations have all been apportioned 
to the States, the last apportionment being completed January 1, 1926. 

b. The difference between the apportionment total and the authoriza- 
tion total is represented by the funds allotted to Federal administration, 
research, etc. 

(8) The third column shows the total of appropriations to date, 
which have lagged behind authorizations. Until 1923 there were no 
authorizations, as the Federal funds were simply appropriated and 
made available in the Treasury until used. By 1923, however, the 
balance on hand was so large that the program was continucd by mak- 
ing authorizations for the future, and appropriating as the funds 
were needed. ‘To date all the authorizations prior to 1926 haye been 
canceled by appropriations. Under the authorization of $75,000,000 
for 1926 the sum of $51,200,000 has been appropriated by the present 
agricultural appropriation bill. There is authorized to be appropriated, 
therefore, the sum of $23,800,000, being the balance of the authoriza- 
tion for 1926, and $75,000,000, being the total authorization for 1927. 
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With the passage of the present agricultural appropriation act, there- 
fore, there will be a balance on hand of authorized but unappropriated 
funds totaling $98,800,000. This, added to the figure of $591,200,000 
actually appropriated to date (including present agricultural appro- 
priation act), equals the total of $690,000,000 authorized up to and 
including 1927. The reason for the lag between appropriations aud 
authorizations is that the money is now appropriated to meet the 
expected obligations of each year, 

(4) The last column shows the total amount of Federal-aid ex- 
penditures, including administrative expense of something Jess than 
the statutory limitation of 244 per cent of available funds. Payments 
to States are slightly less than the totals shown. 

In 1917 tlie figure shown represents administrative expense. 


LIST OF TABLES 


1. Comparison of combined receipts from motor-vehicle Hcenses and 
gasoline taxes to State funds required to match Federal-aid road appor- 
tionment, 1925. ~ 

2. Total program of Federal highway projects which have been ap- 
proved for coustruction (includes projects completed and projects under 
construction) as of April 30, 1926. 

3. Total cost Federal aid and mileage of Federal-aid ronds completed 
to April 30, 1926. 

4. Total cost Federal ald and mileage of Federal-aid ronds under 
construction as of April 30, 1926. 

5. Total cost Pederal aid and mileage of Federal roads approved for 
construction as of April 39, 1926. 

6. Apportionment of Federal aid to States, fiscal years 1917—1927. 

7. Total payments to States as of April 30, 1926. 

8. Unobligated balances of Vederal-ald apportionments as of April 
20, 1926, 

9. Comparison of Federal motor-vehicle receipts with Federal ex- 
penditures for highway construction as of March 31, 1926. 

10. Statement of Federal highway funds as of July 1, 1927 (esti- 
mated), based on oMigations incurred since May 1, 1924, 

11. Federal highway system January 20, 1926. 

12. Estimated State and local highway expenditure program for 
1925. 

13. Estimated program of State and local expenditures for calendar 
year 1926. 

14. Apportionments and appropriations for cooperative road construc- 
tion as of May, 1920. 

15. Revenue derived from Federal excise taxes on automobiles, 
trucks, motor cycles, tires, accessories for the fiscal years 1918-1928, in- 
clusive, arranged by States in which collected. 
1925—Comparison of combined receipts from motor-vehicle licenses and 


gasoline tares to State finds required to match Federal-aid road 
apportionment 


IV. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads} 


— ee 


A B 0 D 
State funds 
Combined | required to Pind Aah Ratio of 
States receipts from] match $75,- | Con | A toB 
motor. va. 000,000 Fed- | TEP DIS ovar] ~ A 
hicle and gas | eral-nid rond | rg ed or 5 
taxes (1925) | apportion- ae —0 
ment 
aan: $, 651, 931 $1, 541, 870 $3, 110, 061 3.02 
Arizona 1. 1, 261, 543 403, 857, 743 3.12 
Arkansas. 100, 3 1, 264, 164 4, 836, 106 4.82 
California 22, 773, OST 1, 628, 000 21, 145, 087 13. 99 
Colorado 1. 3, 391, 245 1, 068, 000 23, 245 3.17 
Connecticut 7, 553, 056 474, 801 7, 078, 255 15, 90 
1, 022, 781 365, 625 657, 1 2.79 
11, 303, 135 $92, 878 10, 410, 257 12.06 
7, 429, 1,983, 089 5, 446, 150 3.74 
2, 088, 628, 1, 460, 030 3. 32 
12, 969, 754 3, 191, 479 9, 778, 275 4. 06 
12, 302, 712 1, 988, 693 10, 364, 019 6.34 
13, 246, 218 2, 070, 396 11, 175, 822 6,39 
7, 515, 254 2, 074, 360 5, 440, 3, 62 
6, 821, 622 1,411, 607 5, 410, 015 4. 83 
5, 739, 588 997, 262 4, 742, 326 5. 75 
3, 450, 483 685, 140 2, 765, 343 6. 04 
Maryland 4. 553, 337 635, 783 3,917, 554 7.16 
Massachusetts! 9, $43, 901 1.090, 118 8. 753 9. 03 
Michigan 22, 762, 080 2, 225, 227 20, 636, 853 10, 23 
Minnesots..- 13, 608, 774 2, 124, 151 11, 454, 6: 6.40 
Mississippi. 4, 024, 274 1, 291, 960 2, 732, 314 3.11 
Missouri 11, 426, 213 2, 417, 727 9, 008, 486 4.72 
Montana 1 1, 589, 963 1, 193, 000 396, 963 1.33 
Nebraska 6, 130, 260 1, 581, 969 4, 548, 201 3.87 
Nevada 1 527, 902 132, 000 395, 4.00 
New Hampshire. 2, 443, 166 365, 625 2, O77, 5il 6. 68 
New Jersey 4... 10, 515, 323 935, 032 9, 580, 241 11. 24 
New Mexico 1. 995, 230 620, 000 305, 144 
a 25, 506, 245 3, 657, 096 21, 849, 149 6.07 
14, 442, 222 1, 699, 168 12, 743, O54 8. 40 
1, 717, 989 1, 180, 690 537, 200 1.45 
22, 157, 181 2, 789, 588 19, 367, 693 7.94 
9, 089 1, 415, 000 205, 6. 86 
8; 279, 297. 710, 000 7, 560, 297 11. 66 


1 States not on 
No gasoline tax assessed. 


is on account of public lands and nontaxable Indian lands. 
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1923—Compartson of combined reccipts from motor-vehicle licenses and | Total cost, Federal aid, and mileage of Federal-aid roads completed to 
gasoline tares to State funds required to match Federal-aid road April 30, 19226—Continued 
apportionment—Continued 


Federal aid 


A B 0 D 
Combined | required to | Surnias ot | patio of 3 TOT 608. 28 
States receipts from| match 5 receipts over Ato ilies 
nicle and gus Caen road | State funds | or B- 700 092. i 

taxes (1925) | apportion- | Te 813, 832. 10, 024, 070. 34 

ment 828, 151. 11, 835, 808, 05 

040, 971. 13, 158, 014. 12 

83 8, 559, 428, 19 


shown on State funds. 


Total program of Federal highway projects which have been approved for construction— 
Includes projects completed and projects under construction, as of April 50, 1926 


8 


8 
Pennsylvania... $26, 919, 647 9. 01 1 
2 e E9 $ 
178, a 
3, 327, 710 4.44 382.2 
4, 545, 549 3.08 975. 6 
13, 704, 000 4.10 118. 4 
1, 389, 239 7.00 071.2 
1, 633, 793 6.47 705.7 
6, 553, 188 6.52 056.3 
= 7, 059, 888 8. 52 950. 4 
West Virginia. 4, 743, 691 6.95 913.7 
Wisconsin. 10, O54, 578 6.26 243, 8 
Wyoming 1 2 154 1.79 N 
U 
SLAW ts, Gt ore neuen Saas a T 0) 1 
N 67, 081, 920 1838, 751, 404 6.04 ae 
385, 5 
States not on 60-50 basis on account of public lands and nontaxable 129.9 
Indian lands. | 956. 2 
3 Hawaii and District of Columbia not included jn total except Hawaii cso 
6 
9 
0 
3 
0 
5 
1 
9 
1 


70, 392, 489. 91 
States Total cost Miles 7 gia ar s 
$23, 117,089.01 | $11, 056, 086. 88 1,493.6 
12, 415, 954. 70 6, 849, 466. 37 823.4 
23, 438,008.13 | 10.076, 809. 95 1, 654.8 
87,871,012 $5 | 18,274, 007.35 1, 358.9 
7. |, 274, 37 7. 3 
2, 969, 077. 95 158,5 . 
7 7 105.5 | Total cost, Federat aid, and mileage of Fedcral-aid roads under con- 
18, 038, 316, 37 2,474.9 2 R 
7.847.684. 15 919.6 struction as of April 30, 1926 
Ri ma 
15, 849, 844. 1 973.2 Federal aid 
17, 180, 000. 63 2,857.1 
17,300, 207.28 | 1,839.7 Sig 
11, 142, 106. 04 1,027.2 
aa ae $2, 044,252.08 | $1, 208, 029. 70 98.4 
80 0 5 : 605, 719. 90 414, 330. 44.8 
5, 859, 305. 505.0 805, 254. 02 
7,576, 361. 31 418.2 8288 16 8 eE 
15, 008, 534. 52 1,183.5 988 110.15 sett 
17, 961, 116. 50 3, 734. 4 1. 4 989, 57 1009 
11,072,700.99 | 1,488.6 W ls 172 
21, 614. 307. 29 2, 089. 7 5, 776, 988. 21 166.3 
7, 784, 021. 72 1. 272. 4 9, 905, 685, 64 583. 7 
e 3, 080. 3 1.781. 285. 58 88.0 
Sera 8 28 pat 3, 600, 284. 41 118.0 
' . 12, 037, 167. 09 320.9 
7, 513, 866. 15 315.0 8, 256, 468. 35 483.1 
8 8, 253, 521. 99 1,532.7 B, 729, 814 24 464.0 
5 27, 284, 049. 08 1,791.1 5, 088, 134. 00 253.4 
h 14, 890, 747. 43 1,467.7 8, 327, 784.87 8. 1 
436,257.68 | 9,211, 880.46] 3015.8 808 208 80 197.6 
314,715.37 | 2210, 504.58 1, 744.0 709.85 00 10 
31, 817, 100. 10 14.724. 128. 62 1.200. 7 2.115.055. 96 44 et 
7221 1,050.6 8,406, 208.92 | 3,781, 312. 61 202.6 
88, 737,726.46 | 29,207 658.331 1, 744.8 8, 429, 674.84 | 2, 635, 600. 00 856. 1 
By ERS aa MA E TISON One Os 116.1 T, 334, 675.78 | 3; 636, 343. 22 378.8 
21, 337, 153, 30 9, 597, 801. 44 1,733.9 13! 013, 694. 69 BIBA 601. 54 331.1 
20, 150, 762, OL 9, 805, 957. 92 2,616.8 1.00% 190. 94 "765, 198. 85 105.9 
29, 533, 387. 74 13, 881, 151. 61 1,025.4 | 8. 799 246. 41 4,361, 305. 80 922.4 
90, 577, 652. 20 37, 055, 857. 4 5, 896.9 2, 333, 258. 34 1, 096, 744 97 250. 6 
9, 958, 508, 83 6, 373, 099. 62 700. 5 351, 507. 11 "159,077. 50 11.5 
5, 750, 810. 23 2, 610, 695. 33 163, 3 5, 703, 821. 98 2, 255, 571. 67 16.3 
20 22 740.51 | 13,440, 473. 15 1, 206.5 1, 198, 960. 52 " 809, 009. 34 04.7 
1 ante 9, 351, 509. 40 701.7 28, 494, 756. 00 7, 087, 320, 20 817.4 
A c 81 4, 381, 542. 80 1} 885, 279. 88 107.3 
31, 084, 674. 90 13, 491, 012. 66 1, 903. 4 2.910.647. 43 1.402. 381. 04 396.0 
13, 465, 852, 81 7, 41, 608. 07 1,308. 6 8 407,317.31 3,38. 808. 69 200. 7 
1, 050, 597. 93 312, 635. 18 15.9 3,320, 053.77 1, 574, 007. 20 138.5 
1,321, 394,431.87 | 576, 680, 524. 51 10. 700 852 8 5, tae 503 3 ast 
1, 282, O81. 70 340, 050. 00 22.7 
8, 618, 343. 09 2, 493, 701. 68 222 0 
2, 478, 624. 91 1, 173, 020. 01 872.9 
5, 900, 289. 90 2,732, 243, 65 206. 0 
16, 172, 943. 00 7, 207, 220. 08 841.5 
1, 126, 263. 02 853, 305. 38 107.5 
1, 024, 820. 45 423, 005, 57 23,2 
5, 879, 830. 92 2, 572, 863. 11 171.6 
2, 420, 275. 28 1, 185, 600. 00 23.6 
5, 409, 144.55 2, 133, 967. 70 135. 0 
3, 936, 318. 46 1, 967, 445. 69 189. 8 
Wyoming. 1, 724, 014, 12 1, SAL 44 150.2 
Hawall.——. 1, 050, 897. 93 15.9 
2, 411, 670. 72 111, 146, 969. 70 10, 85L 0 


Figures sub; torevision on payment of a few final vouchers now outstandin 
i Mileage is original improvement only. že 
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Total cost, Federal aid, and mileage of Federal roads approved for con- | Apportionment of Federal aid to States, fiscal years 1917-1927—Contd. 
struction as of April 30, 1926 en ee eS 


7, Total appor- Total appor- 
Total estimated | Federal aid i Apportionment] A pportionmen 
Btates cost allotted Miles Btates So fiscal year 1926 | fiscal year 1927 a 
INE pa nen. ES AE E EE E $133, 112. 15 0.8 
Arizona... 537, 700. 10 28.4 507. 00 
Arkansas. 536, 070. 32 87,4 13. 501. 514.00 
Colorado 583, 20.7 10, 145, 776. 00. 
Connecticut 1, 053, 917. 89 14.3 7 352, 511. 00 
Delaware 905, $63. 78 22.7 17, 438, 815. 00 
Georgis... 190, 368. 48 60,8 8 588,274. 00 
Idaho 1. 094, 504. 27 84.5 1, 100, 153. 00 
Indiana 527,415.47 13.2 3 
sear on eae on 73, 125, 000.00 | 671, 375, 000. 00 
Kentu 319, 991.03 3.0 
Maine.. 92, 205. 65 4.7 
Marylan 1,468, 591.11 70.9 New Hampshire 
Massachuse 505, 268. 22 7.6 New Jersey 
Michigan. 191, 176.00 5.3 New Mexico 
Minnesota. 1,399, 085. 94 60.0 New York_____ 
Mississippisic2 2222-2222... 1,344, 598. 93 39.6 North Carolina__—. 
Missouri 1,378, 318. 45 52.9 North Dakota 
945, 723,12 110.2 OT „ 
5 207. 5 Oklahoma 13,4 34. 99 
1.4 eon 05 203, 434, 43 
4.4 Pennsylyania____. 25, 288, 555. 27 
5.4 Rhode Island 1; 558, 829. 06 
83.3 South Carolina... 7, 991, 972. 09 
44.0 South 5 9, 214, 376. 61 
—— ae 376.0 11, 683, 642. 31 
r 108.9 80, 810, 124. 63 
ae Ee ob 81.3 5, 816, 256. 84 
55.7 2, 146, 279. 67 
61.5 11, 025, 302. 65 
0 8. 01, 687. 54 
3 151, 764 
: 4 Wyomt 55 a 1 35 
1, 319, 807. 48 4 5 7, 104, 938. BE 
4,012, 119. 35 1 RF 55, 391. 21 
483, 741. 14 7 775 
y rg 9 Total 490, 349, 148. 01 
2 7, 965. 668. 84 
Bu Unovligated batances of Federat-aid apportionments as of April 30, 1926 
New Hampshire___. 1 5 Bee, 52 
3 184, 915, 70 New Jersey- 2 33. 85 
New Mexico- 


e 53, 599, 718. 00 New York- 


North Carolina 
Rami Dakota 


Oregon n 
Penusylvanſa „038. 122. 
Rhode Caroll = 668. 5 94 


Total appor- Apporif Apporti Total appor- 
tionment pportfonment) A pportionmen tionment 
1917-1925 fiscal year 1926 | fiscal year 1927 1917-1927 


x $11, 252, 903. 00 | $1, 555, 693. 00 t; 540, 799. 00 $14, 349, 455. 00 
7, 495, 701. 00 1, 065, 640. 00 1, 055, £08. 00 9, 617, 249. 00 
9, 062, 400. 00 1, 275, 497. 00 1, 267, 907. 00 11, 605, 804. 00 
17, 093, 306. 00 2, 494, 803. 00 2, 484, 706. 00 22, 072, 815. 00 


9, 559,881.00] 1,385,547. 00 J. 380,384.00 12, 825, 812.00 5 
8, 381, 195. 00 479, 058. 00 473, 428. 00 4, 333, 681 51. 
7587 00 dog e 00 897,182.00 | 3.8805 00 A 
14, 449, 897.00 | 2,000,807.00 | 1,081, 180.00 | 18,431, 953. 00 | Michigan 3 
6, 677, 712. 00 945, 326, 00 936, 589.00] 8,589, 627. 00 Mississ Di 317.01 
23, 430, 492. 00 8, 220, 090. 00 8, 175, 616. 00 29, 832, 198. 00 Gssourk. 28. 71 | Hawalli- 787. 517 y 52 
„% 33 
, . 8 A 
17.285 00 1; 006, 202. 00 1.000. 764,00 9272 408 80 Comparison of Federat motor-ventete receipts with Fedcral expenditures 
6, 089, 972. 00 691, 282.00 683, 574, 00 6, 464, 828. 00 or highway construction, as of March 81, 1926 
Mnn] PURO] MERR] eke | keke 
assachuse >o. ' . “ „ „ „ . i 
ar Pige] tarol manao mana | ase ac? | Meena 
— 11303154200 | b 20 0 12,328 018.00 Fiscal ding June 30 excise tax | ational tax | cooperative 
Missourl 2.439, 401.00 | 2,406, 847.00 | 22 786, 436. 00 ‘ese er Soda vehicles parts, | on'passenger | construction 
Montan 1, 562,354.34 | 1,551, 660.00 13, 424, 885. 00 tires, and acess-| äufomobiles | and adminis- 
Nebrask 1, 596, 151. 00 1, 588, 138. 00 14, 635, 235. 00 2 for hire tration 
Nevada. 950,576.00 948,318.00] S. 795, 218.00 
New Hamps 268, 903. 00 365,625.00 | J. 160, 492. 00 
8 943, 465, 00 934,708.00} 8, 467, 420. 00 484.857 55 
New Mexico 1, 195, 790. 00 1, 187, 264. 00 rg COA i [eptord wnt x spe Ol DF fre he Sr kes | batten be cee est al 574. 816. 30 
New Vork e . | Pedy Body ROOD | Save a oe aan ned 4 
1, 714,401.00 | J, 708, 654.00 | 15, 717, 208. 00 mer" Ear 
North Dakota J, 191, 283.00 | 1, 193,720.00 | 10,748, 659. 00 2 
8 2.814. 598.00 2.777, 057.00 | 25, 731, 798. 00 eee 
e 03. 1, 770, 839. 00 1, 752, 245. 00 16, 059, 787. 00 71.604. 708.75 
Oregon. 159. 1, 190, 243.00 | 1,182,945.00 | 10, 879, 347. 00 80 447.225 
reima e e e I R ae 
e and Py „ 5 i: 
CRV e ene a e e 
ou Kota „ „ * „ „ y * 7 
1 1 00 5 00 978, 218, 350. 70 496, 239. 652. 89 
851,055.00 848, 251. 00 7, 818, 779. 00 19 months only. 26 months only. 


Statement of Federal highway funds as of July 1, 1927 (estimated) 
(Based on obligations incurred since May 1, 1924) 


Aona 


Stato appor- Balance of 1927 amount re- A 
. z portionment 
States Ae years’ | “tions as of | be wholly ab- | funds avaliable! Jae 1, 1027, to to f N 
1917-1927 June 30,1927 | sorted’on | [or new work 197 (included 


July 1, 1927 | ATTY out pres- in first column) 


these dates ent rate of 
construction 
$14, 349, 455 ua rai E S20 i sec da hoe $1, 540, 799 
9, 617, 249 7, 305, 009 ee „055, 9 
11, 605, 804 * 605, 804 „ R r ji asaue! $1, 356, 429 1, 267, 907 
Callfornia— . . E CREE 22, 072, 815 22) 072,815 | May 1, 1927 |--2222 222222222 804 2, 434, 703 
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Statement of Federal highway funds as of July 1, 1927 (estimated) - Continued 


State Additional 
appor- 
Apportioned Total obliga- | tionment will panee orate 
1917 1527 eae 5 * 4 ab- | for new work 
Zire Lele sorbed on 927 | carry out pres- 
these dates | Julz 1, 192 ant rate of 
construction 


$11, 368, 335 $957,477 
3, 030, 427 254 


— 22 ——*è——ñxůů—7rñĩ—5—ꝙ5—«˖èß9v9———.j—75—?4«—«.v,j3ñ 


An ̃ uA ß ee S — 
Maryland. 


r 2 —T⅛— . ̃⅛—3.LÄ—᷑.ñN! 


Minnesota 


South Carolina. 
South Dakota 
‘Tennessee. .__ 
Texas. 


24, 825, 591 


Federal highway system January O, 1928 


Certifed total | Limiting 7 per honar 
mileage t 0 Jan. 30, 
1926 

56, 851 98 
21,400 100 
71, 960 09 
70, 000 93 
48, 000 99 
12, 000 90 
3, 800 130 
27, 43 50 
802 5, 98 
40, 200 2, 814 98 
771 6,774 74 
70, 946 4, 966 14 
100, 113 7,638 95 
124, 143 8, 600 OL 
53, 000 8, 710 98 
40, 000 2, 800 2, 800. 00 100 
104 1.017 1, 303. 46 86 
14, 810 1, 037 1, 421. 69 137 
20, 525 1, 437 1, 308. 00 91 
75,000 5, 250 4,817. 00 92 
103, 050 7,214 6, 849. 60- 95 
83, 3,710 3, 320, 00 $0 
111, 510 7, 806 7, 580, 00 06 
7,1 4, 697 4, 366, 09 93 
5,619 5, 480. 00 8 
1, 540 1, 398. 00 9i 
14,112 988 977, 39 99 
17, 120 1,198 1, 198. 30. 100 
47, 607 3, 333 3, 208, 00 9 
1,8 5,731 5, 018. 00 88 
4, 200 3, 700. 30 90 
7, 434 6, 182, 00 83 
80, 497 6, 915 5, 912. 50 99 
112, 698 7, 889 5, 545, 00 70 
41,826 2, 928 2,814.00 95 
90, 000 6, 300 3, 693. 36 59 
2,363 166, 242. 43 146 
52,318 3, 662 3, 230. 00 £8 
115, 390 8, 077 5, 666. 00 70 
2 4.501 3, 180, 20 70 
182, 816 12,797 11, 129. 00 $7 
24, 057 1, 634 1, 588. 00 94 


1 Extensions to the 7 per cent system have been approved in these States. 
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Federal highway system January 80, 1926—Continued 


Mileage on 7 per | Por cent 
Certified total Limiting 7 per cent system ap- | /imiting 


States mileage cent mileage proved Jan. 30, 5 
1926 oadd 
1926 

14, 900 1, 043 1, 043.00 100 

53, 338 3, 733 3, 075. 50 82 

42, 428 2, 969 2. 907. 70 98 

31, 629 2,214 1, 927. 95 87 

78, 800 5, 516 5, 493. 36 39 

45,320 3,242 3,071.70 95 


| 
d 
3 
3 


Estimated State and local highway expenditure program for 1925 


Road mileage by types to be 


By or under supervision of State Highway Department on of State HONOA 


Department 


Probable Grand total 
local road expenditure 
and bridge State and 

expenditure local 


State 


Construction Maintenance 


Total 
probable 
Probable Total Probable expenditure 
expenditure miles ! expenditure 


$7, 000, 000 460 $360, 000 1,300 | 87, 360, 000 $7, 298, 000 $14, 655, 000 
„ 000 115 700, 000 1, 607 3, 300, 000 500, 000 3, 800, 000 
10, 000, 090 1,775 2, 000, 000 5, 000 12, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 
6, 600, 000 190 5, 200, 000 34,900 11, 800, 000 25, 000, 000 36, 800, 000 
2, 850, 000 133 1, 300, 000 8, 674 4, 150, 000 1, 000, 000 5, 150, 000 
6, 700, 000 2170 3, 500, 000 11, 825 10, 200, 000 2, 000, 000 12, 200, 000 
2, 100, 000 55 107, 000 441 2, 207, 000 1, 680, 000 3, 887, 000 
7, 211, 300 400 552, 400 1,275 7, 703. 700 15, 500, 000 23, 263, 700 
4, 785, 000 419 1, 885, 000 6, 000 1 6, 650, 000 11, 100, 000 17, 750, 000 
1, 650, 000 120 550, 000 1, 890 2, 200, 000 1, 000, 000 3, 200, 000 
51, 000, 000 1,800 1, 175, 000 4. 700 52, 175, 000 20, 000, 000 
10, 744, 000 382 3, 000, 000 3, 950 13, 744, 000 32, 096, 000 
6, 180, 000 554 3, 204, 000 6, 660 9, 384, 000 30, 000, 000 
3, 375, 000 250 250, 000 1. 100 3, 625, 000 9, 458, 500 
6, 788, 000 358 2, 000, 000 2, 100 28, 786, 000 10, 400, 000 
6, 500, 000 500 1, 500, 000 3, 500 8, 000, 000 7, 090, 000 000 
3, 380, 000 348 1, 500, 000 4, 900 4, 880,000 |- 3, 800, 000 
3, 300, 000 140 3, 297, 200 2, 350 6, 597, 200 43, 005, 000 200 
10, 315, 000 256 8, 111, 000 1,522 13, 423, 000 8, 000, 000 000 |- 
som 20, 000, 000 650 5, 500, 000 6, 600 25, 500, 000 28, 000, 000 000 
11, 000, 000 2, 850 7, 000, 000 20, 000 18, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 
500, 000 200 750, 000 22,000 3, 250, 000 11, 300, 000 14, 550, 000 
ARNAT 25, 000, 000 1, 480 2, 000, 000 7,420 27, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 89, 000, 000 
2 1, 600, 000 225 175, 000 1,000 1, 775, 000 2.000, 000 3, 775, 000 
— 3, 500, 000 625 1, 750, 060 5, 700 5, 250, 000 5, 000, 000 10, 250, 000 
E A EE OSLO 1, 500, 000 130 255, 090 1,109 1,755, 000 500, 000 2, 255, 000 
eS 2, 000, 000 7 1, 500, 000 1,000 3, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 5, 000, 000 
S 13, 525, 000 192 5, 700, 000 3, 900 19, 225, 000 5, 200, 000 24, 425, 000 
as | 1, 500, 000 186 650, 000 4,000 2, 150, 000 200, 000 2. 350, 000 
ARS 22, 000, 000 400 18, 000, 000 9, 500 40, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 64, 000, 060 
. 13, 000, 000 650 3, 500, 000 6, 000 16, 500, 000 5, 000, 000 21, 500, 000 
2, 400, 000 701 800, 000 71,500 2, 700, 000 2, 000, 000 4, 700, 000 
— 21, 000, 000 800 8, 000, 000 5, 630 29,000,000 | 2.50, 000, 900 79, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 400 1, 000, 000 5, 000 9, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
Oregon 4, 200, 000 410 1, 800, 000 3, 200 6, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania.. 232, 000, 000 90021, 000, 000 12,300 | „? 53, 000,000 | 20, 060, 000 173, 000, 000 
Rhode Island. 2, 300, 000 40 700, 000 406 3, 000, 000 850, 000 3, 850, 000 
South Carolina 3, 500, 000 263 1, 600, 000 3.200 5, 100, 000 5, 000, 000 10, 100, 000 
South Dakota.. 4,177, 000 550 650, 000 4,400 4, 827, 000 5, 500, 000 10, 327, 000 
Tennessee 8, 700, 000 624 2, 000, 000 4, O44 10, 700,000 | 10, 500, 000 21, 200, 000 
pod BS ee 12, 000, 000 1, 100 5, 000, 000 16, 000 17, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 
Dh. 2, 483, 000 201 450, 000 3, 000 2, 933, 000 550, 000 3, 483, 000 
Vermont. 1, 637, 000 140 1, 000, 000 4, 200 2, 637, 000 750, 000 3, 387, 000 
Virginia 6, 240, 000 189 2, 138, 500 4, 600 8, 378, 500 37, 000, 000 15, 378, 500 
Washington 8, 000, 000 400 1, 500, 000 2, 800 9, 500,000 | 10, 000, 000 19, 500, 000 
West Virginia... 10, 000, 000 600 2, 000, 000 1, 500 12, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 
WIsconsin 5, 737, 000 475 3, 062, 000 10, 000 8, 799, 000 7, 309, 000 16, 108, 000 
einn 2, 292, 000 450 611, 000 3, 500 2, 903, 000 500, 000 3, 403, 000 
LRA ence net a EAN 404, 857, 300 24,326 | 134, 763,100 217,794 | 539,630,400 | 463,404,500 | 1,003, 124, 900 
1 Details given in last three columns. Estimate based on data of previous years. 
Estimated program of State and local erpenditures, for calendar year 1928 
Probable expenditures by State highway departments Estimated road mileage to be 
constructed by State high- | Miles 
G babl way departments main- 
Grand total For construction Eon tained 
expenditures pea aah a8 10 by 
States (estimated) on pride Sand, As. | State 
Sta te and locul Construction For bridges by clay; | phait, | bigh- 
oads and maintenance local Earth | ava, | eon- | way 
only authorities Total | im- | Fand creto, | departe 
proved z 
mac- | and en 
adam | brick 
Alabama 000 $600,000 | $12,000, 000 M 400 13 1,750 
Arizòna.. 700, 000 „000 147 40 100 7 1, 607 
Arkansas 000. 000 1, 500, 000 9, 000, 000 930 500 400 30 6,000 
Californ 500, 000 5, 500, 000 23, 000, 000 | * 50 30 150 6,323 
Colorado 972, 500 577, 500 5,000,000 | 7185 60 93 $2] 8,642 
Connecticut 785, 289 8, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 TTS eS 80 33 | 1,872 


Bridge expenditures included with road expenditures, 3 Only mileage of Federal-aid roads given. 
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Estimated program of State and local expenditures for calendar year 1920 Continued 


Probable expenditures by State highway departments Estimated road mileage to be - 
constructed by State high- | Miles 
Probabl way departments main- 
Grand total For construction 5 neten tained 
ex 8 8 and 21 
EAS tn g eal For bridges by Sand, | As- tate 


roads 


clay, | phalt, | high- 
se) gravel, con- | way 


Jocal 
only authorities 
proved] mae. | and’ | ment 


adam | brick 
SS $2, 000, 000 $160, 000 $900, 000 — —ę— 70 
13,197,152 803,000 18, 000, 000 440 370 3170 7200 1, 624 
5, 624,750 5,024, 750 1,700,000 13, 000, 000 160 104 118 sA! 
2,437, 000 1,892, 000 400, 000 1. 500, 000 109 49 47 2,000 
44,000,000 | 41,000,000 000 2. 200, 00 20, 000, 000 20 1,200 6, 
53, 200, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 750, 000 1, 250, 000 3, 200, 000 40, 000, 000 280 55 ‘225 4,218 
29, 584, 108 9, 094, 108 8, 071, 144 1, 922, 954 3, 590, 000 16, 000, 000 7 23 6, 674 
19, 072, 000 7, 072, 000 5, 000, 000 2, 072, 000 2, 000, 000 10, 600, 000 200 95 7,000 
22. G00, 000 12, 000, 000 10, 250, 000 10, 250, 000 059 1, 750, 000 10, 000, 000 139 58 2, 500 
16, 250, 000 B, 250, 000 7, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 2, 250, 000 7, 000, 000 425 75 4,200 
12, 883, 400 8, 983, 400 6, 483, 400 5, 383, 400 1, 100, 000 2, 500, 000 3, 900, 000 386 36 4, 900 
10, 316, 398 7, 116, 398 3, 450,000 2, 756, 000 700,000 3, 666, 898 3, 200, 000 55 75 2, 500 
25, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 11, 400, 000. 10, 800, 000 600, 000 1, 600, 000 12, 000, 000 160 70 1, 548 
33, 500, 000 11, 500,000 8, 500, 000 7, 000, 000 1,500, 000 3, 000, 000 22,000, 000 100 225 7, 000 
23, 060, 000 21, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 14, 500, 000 500, 000 6,500,000 6,500, 000 1,250 190 | 18,000 
12, 250, 000 6, 250, 000 5, 000, 000 3, 250, 000 1, 750, 000 1, 250, 000 6,000, 000 180 50 3, 300 
40, 076, 000 28, 076, 000 20, 000, 000 24, 100, 000 1, 900, 000 2, 076, 000 12, 000, 000 350 650 7, 640 
2, 350, 000 1, 350, 000. 1, 200, 000. 1, 000, 000 200, 000 150, 000 1, 000, 000 100} eee) 1, 000 
14, 000, 000 6, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 4, 000, 000 500, 000 2, 000, 000 8, 500, 000 800 30 6, 000 
2, 070, 000 1, 670, 000 1, 410, 000 1, 300, 000 110,000 200, 000 400, 000 N 1.050 
5,050, 000 3. 550, 000 1, 550, 000 1, 500, 000 50,000 2,000, 000 1, 500, 000 05 2,000 
31, 200, 000 22, £00, 000 18, 400, 000 16, 400, 000 2, 000, 000 4. 500, 000 8, 300, 000 199 112 8, 913 
3, 755, 553 3, 555, 553 2, 93, 053 2, 539, 397 453, 656 562, 500 200, 000 93 9| 4/500 
62,391, 000 35, 750, 000 19, 250, 000 17, 250, 000 2, 000, 000 16, 500, 000 26, 641,000 24 458 9, 700 
26, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 12, 060, 000 12, 000, 000 (1) 4,000, 000 10, 000, 600 180 24 6,200 
8, 950, 000 5, 450, 000 5, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 450, 000 3, 500, 000 590 onemel 2,700 
45, 500, 000 25, 500, 000 16, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 9. 500, 000 20, 000, 000 1, 200 200 6,000 
22, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 6, 250, 000 2,000, 000 12, 000, 000 50 6, 500 
14, 000, 000 7, 600, 000 4, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 3, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 3,000 
70, 050, 000 63, 550, 000 49, 500, 000 47, 800, 000 13, 750, 000 12, 500,000 | 1, 100 10, 828 
4, 665, 000 3, 790, 000 3,190,000 | ~ 3,000, 000 600, 000 875, 000 406 
8, 040, 000 5, 540, 000 3, %0, 000 3, 190, 000 3,600, 000 2, 500, 000 4.341 
8,600, 000 3, 350, 000 2. 450, 000 2, 200, 000 200, 000 5, 250, 000 4,277 
27, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 14, 735, 350 13, 506, 562 3, 264, 650 9, 000, 000 4,000 
44,000, 000 28, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 18, 000 
4, 140, 798 3, 640, 798 3,170, 798 2. 888, 798 470, 000 500, 000 3. 200 
4, 230, 000 3, 630, 000 1. 780, 000 1, 280, 000 1, 750, 000 700, 000 2. 230 
12, 885, 500 10, 285, 500 7, 460, 000 6, 881, 000 2,825, 500 2, 600, 000 4.839 
20, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 7, 250, 000 5, 400, 000 1, 750, 000 11, 600, 000 3,000 
19, 750, 000 13, 750, 000 12, 000, 000 11. 120, 000 1, 750, 000 6, 000, 000 2.152 
nsin —— 31, 670, 000 20, 970, 000 16, 600, 000 14, 600, 000 4, 370, 000 10,700,000 2,3600 10, 000 
Wyoming 3, 100, 000 2, 200, 000 1, 600, 000 1, 600, 000 600, 000 900,000; 150 70} 80 2,800 
Totli sess — 461, 515, 400 137, 075, 848 234, 582 


1 Details given in last three columns. 3 Approximate details, 
Remarks: Above data reported by State highway departments of respective States. 
Apportionments and appropriations for cooperative road construction by fiscal years as of May 8, 1926 
APPORTIONED FOR CONSTRUCTION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Authorized by— 1917 1918 1919 1920 


Act of July 11, 1916 
p GO Stat. 359) 


Act of Nov. 9, 1921 
{42 Stat. 212 
Act of June 19, 19221 
e sce N foceisod ack peal seis can ENEE setnopne c E 


HOS AC MAO attr T. S — ES, . inka ded wes] ET EE ep aueses wes 
Act of Feb. 12, 1925 
CAS Bat, BBO) a 2 | „6—äꝛ::: . 0 . R T 78. 000, 000 875, 000, 000 150, 000, 


5, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 | 05, 000, 000 | 95, 090, 000 |100, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 | 75, 000, 000 75, 099, 000 690, 000, 000 
APPROPRIATIONS 


NSU M waa ESA a R shregnoce e coved al Lpiubomispes bron yh melee 
Act of Feb. 10, 1925 
1 
Act of Mar. 3, 1925 
(Public 36-69th 


Balances unappro- 
priated | PEA E A 


Act of June 19, 1922, carried authorization for fiscal years 1923, 1924, and 1925, Pates of acts authorizing apportionment of funds previously authorized. 


1926 


Revenues derived from Federal czrcise tares on automobiles, trucks, 
motor cycles, tires, accessories for the fiscal years 1918-1925, inclusive. 
Arranged by States in ichich collected 


{Taken from annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue] 


Alabama $131, 746, 76 | Nevada $871. 37 
Arizona n 19, 703.53 | New Hampshire 117, 265, 55 
Arkansas 70, 435. 31 | New gerse v 125 106. 919. 08 
Californla 9, 610) 069. 24 | New Nexieo— 2 
Colorado 16 244. 879. 60 | New Vork 
Connecticut -=-= 6, 207, 146. 78 | North Carolina. 
Delaware 23. 155, 43 | North Dakota 
2 h D 
1 Oklahoma 
6382 Oregon 
1 Pennsylvania 7, 
„374 Rhode Island 2 2 
7, O32, F South Carolina... 397, 831. 18 
„814. 3 75 45 South Dakota 73. 712. 94 
351 Tennessee 213, 886. 71 
Kontuck z — 750 LS 980, 542. 20 
Louisiana S 15 4 Balsa 38. 812. 14 
Malne 2 Vermont 13, 099. 89 
Maryland 9 Virginia 815, 383. 93 
Massachusetts- 15, 704. 605. 48 | Washington 423, 719. 42 
Michigan — 461, at 845. 31 | West Virginla 372, 842. 14 
Minnesota 29,9 y j 28, 807, 958. 52 
Mississippi- 3,618. 17 
Missouri- 12, 458. 68 
Montana 186. ——— 
Nebraska 1, 002; 273. 02 Total 863, 710, 288. 87 


Mr, President, I ask permission to have printed in the RECORD 
a table showing some interesting figures relative to national 
forest roads and trails. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Forest highway system—Total, 14,840 miles 

{From hearings before House Committee on Roads, Feb, 15-20, 1926, 


Without objection, it is so 


Approxi- 
mate 
costs? 


1,369 | $18, 326, 296 


Source of funds Miles ! 


Built with exclusively county and State funds ---..-------- 
Built with Federal aid and local cooperative funds (State and 


county):? 

Oder AL ATH: £ Seco echo ee Se aun T A ERAS TE } 490 { 5,390, 000 
Moral TGS Sas ee seen “T 6, 432, 000 
11, 822, 000 

Built with forest highway funds and other Federal funds with 

local cooperation: 

Forest Dinh Wi y-fUnds A= siccc esses teat TT 15, 989, 074 
ee 8 ie LEE IR EE A AE seaneaaseseee 2 3,239 8,574. 346 
PER OR T 17, 637, 108 
Local Fo perten wed scaws cus cecomacunsey 413, 508, 877 
45, 709, 495 
Gain with bnind dematwitanavontaseucbse pene cua’ 6,098 75, 857, 791 
Less total ‘of all Federal funds as above. 37, 590, 619 
Balance of State and county funds 38, 267, 172 


1 Includes mileage under construction Jan. 1, 1926, 

3 Due to differing dates of closing statistical “accounts deferred payments to con- 
tractors, etc., figures in these columns are subject to corresponding corrections. 

Eleven Western States only. 

t Some of the earlier mileage built with these funds is not now included in forest 
highway system. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the bill now under considera- 
tion by the Senate provides an authorization of $7,500,000 for 
forest roads and trails for each of the fiscal years 1928 and 
1929, in addition to the $75,000,000 per year for highways 
under the Federal-aid system. 

Provisions for the survey, construction, and maintenance of 
national-forest roads and trails are contained in section 23 
of the Federal highway act. 

The national forests comprise approximately 160,006,000 
acres of Federal-owned land located in 83 States and in the 
Territories of Alaska and Porto Rico. If all the forests were 
assembled as one unit, they would cover an area equivalent 
to all the New England States, plus New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and Vir- 
ginia. The national forests now contain about 600,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber and are capable of yielding about 
6,000,000,000 feet. The value for timber, grazing, and water 
power is estimated at about one and one-half billion dollars. 
Including the other resources, the total will approximate 
$2,000,000,000. 

A system of roads and trails is absolutely essential to the 
proper administration, protection, and utilization of the Fed- 
eral land and resources within the national forests. This 
system must be not only adequate in mileage, but capable of 
giving the transportation service that the property and traffic 
requires, 
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The financial aid given by the Federal Government toward 
the construction of national-forest roads and trails is essen- 
tially different from the Federal-aid appropriations for roads 
on the 7 per cent system. The forest road appropriation is 
based on the ownership of land by the Federal Government. 
Each road approved under the provisions of section 23 of the 
Federal highway act must be necessary to the administration, 
protection, or development of the Federal property. Forest 
roads are not restricted to the interstate or intercounty 
systems; they may be on the 7 per cent, State, county, or com- 
munity system, or they may be essentially property roads. 
The selection of projects is vested in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The construction and other work is done under the 
direct supervision of the Department of Agriculture. While 
cooperation may be accepted, it is not required, 

With two exceptions the sections of the Federal highway 
act, other than section 23, do not relate to or govern the forest- 
road appropriation; this appropriation is separate and dis- 
tinct from the appropriation for Federal aid. All roads and 
trails constructed from the ferest-road appropriation are not 
only open to the public, but are extensively used by the public. 
The roads are a part of the system of public highways. 

The legislation is based on the ownership of the land. The 
appropriation is founded on the constitutional provision for de- 
veloping and protecting Federal property. The appropriation is 
made in order to promote the most effective protection and 
utilization of the national forests—to bring about a coordi- 
nated and balanced use in order to obtain from each area the 
greatest aggregate of public benefits and the most yaluable 
forms of service. 

The Federal Government as the owner of the national forests 
has two obligations, (1) to protect, develop, and administer the 
property efficiently so that the forests may be of the greatest 
benefit to the people, (2) to share in the burdens of a land- 
owner for the public transportation system necessary to the 
property itself and to those who need a means of transportation 
to and across the property. These two obligations are recog- 
nized in section 23 of the Federal highway act. Each road and 
trail must be necessary to the national forests. The legislation 
differentiates between the forest roads of greater value to public 
travel than for the forests themselyes and those which are 
more greatly needed for forest protection, utilization, or admin- 
istration than for the States, counties, and communities within 
or near the forests. The total appropriation is by law split 
into two parts; that for forest roads and trails of greatest value 
to the forests is called the forest-development fund ; the remain- 
der is called the forest-highway fund. 

In 1905, when the national forests were created, the areas 
were practically a wilderness, The only transportation system 
was that constructed by the pioneers, prospectors, homesteaders, 
and the small settlements who had to have some means of 
transportation. Primitive conditions still prevail in a large 
measure, and this acts to hold back development, but the States, 
counties, and communities have done much toward building 
the necessary transportation system. Beginning with 1916 
the Federal Government started with assistance, providing 
$1,000,000 a year for 10 years. Material progress has been 
made, but much remains to be done. The needs in many cases 
are urgent. 

For the forests themselves the greatest need is to protect the 
property from destruction by fire. With the national consump- 
tion some four times the annual growth, the destruction of the 
remaining timber must be reduced to the absolute minimum. 
The 600,000,000,000-foot stand of national forest merchantable 
timber must be saved. Possibly even more important is the 
protection of the growing timber and reproduction and the pro- 
ductivity of the soil. Scores of years are necessary to grow a 
tree, but a fire will kill it in a few minutes. Roads and trails 
fre necessary to protection against fire. The time to provide 
the necessary protection system is before rather than after the 
timber is destroyed, 

Roads and trails alone do not prevent destruction by fire, 
but they reduce the loss greatly and materially lessen the cost 
of suppression and detection. A very material aid in fire- 
suppression work is the availability of the crews engaged in 
road or trail building. 

The market demand for the national forest timber is de- 
cidedly, increasing; each year the national forest supply is be- 
coming more and more important in meeting the national needs. 
Roads aid greatly in exploiting the timber and expediting its 
sale. Even where the timber is taken out by driving the 
streams, roads are necessary for transportation of supplies, 
equipment, and men. But the greatest service is in actually 
hauling out the timber to market or shipping point. Each year 
brings larger use of motor trucks for hauling timber. It is 
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decidedly advantageous to the Federal Government to provide 
the necessary roads. An existing means of transportation often 
results in selling timber which would otherwise be unmarket- 
able or in the Government getting a higher price than would 
otherwise be obtainable. Furthermore, instead of a temporary 
road which would be built by the ordinary operator and which 
would be practically valueless at the completion of his opera- 
tion, the Federal road will be of value in connection with later 
sales besides serving other forest resources and meeting public 
and forest needs. The necessary timber utilization roads in- 
crease the Federal receipts and the national supply of manu- 
factured timber products; they make money for the Federal 
Government. First, the integrity of the Goyernment property 
must be preserved. Next, that which has been saved should be 
utilized and made remunerative under conditions that will 
insure coutinuous production. 

The national forest road and trail system is also essential 
to the utilization of water power, irrigation, grazing, and all 
other resources of the forests. Every road is open to and used 
by the public. Roads into and across the forests are required 
by the public. Tle national forests in the main occupy the 
rugged mountainous areas and lie in the path of the necessary 
extension of State and county roads. In a large number of 
cases the forest highways are necessary links in through roads 
extensively used by the public; these links must be as good as 
the portions outside the forest if the required service to the 
traveling public is to be rendered, Mining, irrigation, agricul- 
ture, and other public and private resources and holdings in 
or near the forests need roads in the national forests. Scat- 
tered ranches and small settlements within the forest bound- 
aries must have a means of transportation and communication, 
The forests contain large areas of land that are extremely at- 
tractive from a recreation and scenic standpoint, The public 
demands opportunity to enjoy these resources, 

The States and counties have done much in constructing the 
roads in the forests. They are now cooperating with the Fed- 
eral Government and also building roads entirely from their 
own funds. They think that the Federal Government should 
give very material assistance, due to its large holdings and to 
being exempt from local taxation. Of the total forest highway 
mileage, 4.037 miles (28 per cent) is on the Federal 7 per cent 
system, 3,954 miles (28 per cent) is on the State system, and 
the balance (44 per cent) is on the county system. 

The proposed system is based on the estimated needs within 
10 years. It is 44,587 miles in length, of which 14,840 miles 
are forest highways and 29,747 miles are forest development 
roads. This system also includes a total of 84,041 miles of trails. 

The proposed forest-road system contemplates 4.6 miles of 
road for an average township of an area of 36 square miles. 
At present the average township has 1.2 miles of roads of type 
adequate to the required service and an average of 2.2 miles of 
unsatisfactory roads. Taken as a whole, the system now con- 
templated is about 25 per cent complete. In the six western 
forest districts there are now 2,487 whole townships, out of a 
total of 5,784 townships, which haye now no roads at all any- 
where within the township lines. Forty-one per cent of the 
whole townships have no roads at present. Even when the 
system now planned is completed, 33 per cent will be without 
any roads, 

From appropriations already made, and including coopera- 
tion amounting to 20 per cent of the total expenditure, 10,022 
miles of road and 21,497 miles of trail were constructed or im- 
proved prior to June 30, 1925. Thirteen thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-eight miles of road and 38,858 miles of trail were 
maintained. 

Forest roads are constructed to a standard adequate to pro- 
vide the service required by traffic and property. The standard 
is higher for the forest highways—the forest roads of primary 
importance to public travel--than for the forest development 
roads. Hard-surfaced roads are not needed. Usually the nat- 
ural material is used, surfacing of crushed rock or gravel being 
supplied only when the natural material is unsuitable, On the 
sidehill sections the width varies from 9 feet overall for the 
very light service roads up to a maximum of about 23 feet 
where provision must be made for two-way travel. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the forest-highway system now 
planned is of satisfactory standard. The forest-deyelopment 
road system is about 25 per cent done and the trail system 
about 59 per cent completed. Changes in traflic and property 
requirements within the next 10 years will probably require 
additions or eliminations from the system now planned. If 
no changes are made in the present system and in the road 
stafdards and costs of doing work, and if the forest-road 
appropriations and the cooperative assistance continue as at 
present, the forest-highway system will be completed in about 
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26 years and the forest-deyelopment system in approximately 
18 years. 

Mr. President, my intention is to call this bill up at the very 
first opportunity, and, if there is no objection, I should like the 
bill to be acted on at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I agreed with Senators on 
the other side that there would be no other measure taken up 
to-night except a bill in charge of my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carrer] relating to the District of 
Columbia, I hope the Senator from Nevada will not make his 
request now. 

Mr. ODDIE. Then, Mr. President, at the very first oppor- 
tunity I will ask unanimous consent that it may be taken up. 
I believe from what I have learned from a number of Senators 
and from the general impression over the whole country, that 
the bill will pass without much further discussion. 


REGULATION OF TRAFFIC IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. CAPPER and Mr. BRUCE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas is 
recognized. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Order of Business No. 569, being 
the bill (II. R. 3802) to amend the act known as The District 
of Columbia traffic act, 1925,” approved March 8, 1925, being 
Public, No. 561, Sixty-cighth Congress, and for other purposes. 

That bill provides for certain amendments to the traffic act 
now in force in the District. Its passage is urged by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners and by the traffic director. It has been 
reported unanimously by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and, if possible, should have action at once. 

C Mr. DILL, Mr. BRUCE, and Mr. CURTIS addressed the 
hair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, DILL. I understood the Senator from Kansas to request 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a bill, and before 
unanimous consent shall be given I desire to be heard. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator yield to me in order that 
I may submit a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I am going to object to any 
request fer unanimous consent, because I wish to say a few 
words on a subject that I have been trying all day to say 
something about. It will take me but a few minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not think my request will interfere with 
the Senator. I merely wish to ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside. That will 
permit the bill for which my colleague desires consideration 
to bo taken up, if there is no objection to it. The Senator 
from Maryland can then proceed if he so desires, 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be 
temporarily laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. ‘The junior Senator from Kansas 
is recognized. 

Mr. CAPPER. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill to which I have referred. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, before unanimous consent is 
granted I desire to say that this bill gives the director such 
additional powers that I do not think it ought to be passed with 
such a small number of Members of the Senate here. I do not 
want to call for a quorum; but this bill proposes to define 
traffic in such a way that the director of traffic in this city is 
going to be able, and in a newspaper statement that was pub- 
lished in the Star last night and in the Post this morning he 
states that he proposes to keep horses and wagons and buggies 
off certain streets; and under the powers of the trafic act he 
can put people in jail for violating his regulations. I do not 
believe the Congress ought to confer any such power. 

The statement in the Washington Post this morning, quoting 
Mr. Eldridge to that effect, shows very clearly what he will do 
if he is given these powers. I admire him for his frankness; 
but I can not consent to allowing the bill to go through tho 
Senate by unanimous consent, or even to be taken up for con- 
sideration, when there is not a quorum here, with these provi- 
sions remaining in the bill as to pedestrians and animals. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
from Kansas yield to his colleague? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Could we not have a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that the bill shall be taken up and not acted upon to- 
night, so that the Senator from Maryland may make the speech 
he wanted to make a few minutes ago? I feel that I foreclosed 
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him from making hfs speech by having the unfinished business 
temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. DILL. I am perfectly willing for the Senator from 
Maryland to make his speech, but I am not going to consent to 
the consideration of this bill until I have an understanding 
about the amendments to it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to say something on 
the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No motion has been made, 
The junior Senator from Kansas has asked unanimous consent 
for the consideration of House bill 8802. That unanimous con- 
sent has been refused, as the Chair understands, through the 
action of the Senator from Washington, and there is nothing 
before the Senate at the moment, y 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, as the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Bruce] desires to make a speech; unless he be given unani- 
mous consent to do so, I will ask that the unfinished business 
be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE, Yes; I desire to say just a few words. 


MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effet- 
tively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory-bird 
treaty with Great Britain by the estublishment of migratory- 
bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, 
the provision of funds for establishing such areas, and the fur- 
nishing of adequate protection of migratory birds, for the estab- 
lishment of public shooting grounds to preserve the American 
system of free shooting, and for other purposes. 

THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to say that I was simply 
astonished when my attention was called to an Executive order 
which has just been issued by the President of the United 
States. That Executive order reads: 


In order that they may more efficiently function in the enforcement 
of the national prohibition act, any State, county, or municipal officer 
may be appointed, at a nominal rate of compensation, as prohibition 
officer of the Treasury Department, to enforce the provisions of the 
national prohibition act and acts supplemental thereto In States and 
Territories, except in those States having constitutional or statutory 
provision against State officers holding office under the Federal Govern- 
ment, 


First of all, I should like to know from what source the 
President deduces his legal right to issue any such order. Of 
course, I have had no opportunity to give anything in the 
nature of an exhaustive examination to that side of the subject. 

Presumably the President believes himself to be issuing a 
legal order. Presumably he consulted with the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States before he issued his order, but I am 
prepared to say that, so far as I am concerned, any Tegal advice 
that the President may have received from the Attorney General 
of the United States on the subject is entitled to no very ex- 
traordinary measure of deference. From what I have seen of 
him, I am inclined to think that he is as much a stranger to 
Taw as he is to English syntax. 

I have hastily refreshed my memory of the Volstead Act, but I 
can find no legal authority for the order in it. T believe that at 
the time that the war draft act was passed there was a provi- 
sion in it imposing upon certain State officers Federal duties, 
but that act was passed under conditions wholly extraordinary, 
when there was little disposition in any quarter to ask whether 
it was legal or illegal. I have also heard it suggested that a 
precedent for this order is to be found in some act enacted 
during the reconstruction period. God forbid that we should 
go back to those hard and unconstitutional times to find legal 
authority for any act of the Executive! 

This order provides that it shall have no application to 
“States having constitutional or statutory provision against 
State officers holding office under the Federal Government.“ 
My State does not fall within that category, so the order applies 
with full force to it. Under the constitution of the State of 
Maryland no senator or delegate in the Maryland General 
Assembly can hold a Federal office. That is the only provision 
in that constitution which forbids any State officer from hold- 
ing a Federal appointment. So, as far as Maryland is con- 
cerned, the President has assumed the power of going into it 
and attempting to confer upon its officers authority to enforce 
fie provisions of a law which to the majority of its people is 
nothing less than detestable. And, mind you, this Executive 
order does not undertake simply to confer the power of enforc- 
ing the national prohibition act upon some State, county, or 
municipal police officer. It says that the President may confer 
such power upon “any State, county, or municipal officer” in 
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the State of Maryland—perhaps, forsooth, upon the Governor of 
Maryland, or the comptroller of Maryland, or the secretary of 
state of Maryland, or the mayor of Baltimore city, as well as 
upon some constable in the city of Baltimore, or some sheriff in 
one of the counties of Maryland, or some member of the State 
roads constabulary in the State of Maryland. 

Just think of it! Only a few days ago, down at Williams- 
burg, the President said in the course of an address: 


No plan of centralization has ever been adopted which did not re- 
sult in bureaucracy, tyranny, inflctibility, reaction, and decline. 


And also: 


The States should not be induced by coercion or by favor to sur- 
render the management of their own affairs, 


And here he is suggesting the most extreme stretch of Fed- 
eral authority that has ever been brought to my attention in 
my time! 

I remember that a good many years ago, when that great 
man, Mr. Cleveland, was giving expression to some rather lofty 
sentiments about civil-service reform and at the same time 
making several appointments that were highly obnoxious to 
public sentiment, Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, the Republican 
lender in the House, said in his sarcastic way: “What a pity 
it is that the author of such noble sentiments should not have 
more influence with the appointing power!“ So I say, what a 
pity it is that the author of those sentiments in relation to a 
subject of such supreme importance as State sovereignty should 
not be more loyal to his own professed convictions! 

Come into Maryland, indeed, and authorize one of its State 
officers to enforce the national prohibition law! If that ofticer 
were to accept such a commission and attempt to exercise any 
power under it, we have a governor who, if I am not mistaken, 
would remove him from his office forthwith. 

I have always had a liking for the President; I have always 
had a respect for him, and I have so expressed myself upon the 
floor of the Senate. If I did not believe us well of him as I do, 
I would say that this extraordinary order was assignable to 
mere chagrin, to mere disappointment, to mere resentment 
excited by that overwhelming vietory won by the antiprohibition 
cause in Pennsylvania a few days ago, despite the fact that the 
President in väin attempted to avert it. Or perhaps it may be 
that there is sometliing, after all, in the rumor that the Presi- 
dent is to be a candidate for the Presidency again and has made 
up his mind to be the candidate of the “drys.” If that is true, 
he certainly has adopted a most effective way of making him- 
self solid with Wayne B. Wheeler and the rest by calling to 
the aid of prohibition not only all the power that resides in the 
Federal Government but much of the power that resides in the 
State governments besides, 

In Maryland we are not- willing that the contamination of 
prohibition shall be communicated in any form whatever to our 
efficient and honest State officials. We are fully mindful of the 
875 prohibition agents who have been dismissed from the pro- 
hibition force mainly for official corruption or other forms of 
downright raseality. The State of Maryland has several times 
declared that it will not pass any act in aid of national pro- 
hibition. That is the settled policy of her people; and there is 
no reason to believe that it will ever be reversed. Indeed, there 
never was less indication than at present that it will ever be 
reversed, 

I was in Baltimore last night at one of the most enthusi- 
astic and impressive demonstrations against prohibition that I 
have ever witnessed in my life. The whole air was electric. 
There was hardly a single telling point made against prohibition 
that did not bring the whole audience to its feet, applauding and 
cheering as only true freemen can applaud and cheer; and yet 
here is this announcemeut of the President that the settled 
policy of our State is to be violated, that the Federal Govern- 
ment is to confer upon our State officers powers that our own 
State has refused to confer upon them as a matter of prin- 
ciple, as a matter of conviction, as a matter of fixed, and I think 
I am justified in saying, of irrevocable policy. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I was wondering if the views of the President, 
as expressed in the proclamation, or edict, or ukase, whatever 
it may be 

Mr. BRUCE. 
describe it. 

Mr. KING. However we may denominate it, if it is to be the 
preyailing policy hereafter, whether the President of the United 


„Ukase“; that is a good word with which to 
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States may not go Into every State for the enforcement of every 
Federal statute—the statute against narcotics, the statute 
against Federal larcenies, the statute in regard to frauds upon 
lands, and every other penal statute that has been passed, in- 
cluding any statutes in regard to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, and utilize the State machinery for the purpose 
of enforcing those laws. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course. Give power an inch, and it will 
always take an ell. That is the law that invariably governs 
tyranny and usurped authority in every form. 

Mr. KING. Aside from the question of prohibition, if this 
policy is to be pursued, assuming that it is even right or proper 
morally in the prohibition case, what would be the effect in 
respect to our State policy, and the relation of the Federal 
Government to the States in the future, and in connection with 
all penal statutes enacted by the Federal Government? 

Mr. BRUCE. It tends inexorably to lead step by step to the 
final stage of absolute centralization of authority in the Federal 
Government. 

I doubt whether in the whole history of the United States— 
and I have some little familiarity with that history—that any 
President, except in times more or less revolutionary, has 
ever undertaken such a bold, such a totally indefensible en- 
croachment upon the just rights of the States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Outside of prohibition, where does the 
President find any right or power to issue Executive orders at all? 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, I have had very little opportunity 
to look into all the legal aspects of this matter, and having 
been a lawyer for a great many years I know that one should 
not commit himself hastily to any legal conclusion, but so far as 
I am advised at present, there is no source from which the 
President can infer the authority that he claims. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Can Congress confer that power on him? 

Mr. BRUCE. I was just about to come to that. Literally 
construed the proposal of this order apparently is to confer the 
authority of a national prohibition agent on a State officer in 
the State of Maryland, say, whether that officer is disposed to 
assent to that grant of authority or not, and whether the State 
of Maryland is inclined to assent to it or not. In other words, 
the language of the Executive order is that— 


Any State, county, or municipal officer may be appointed, at a 
nominal rate of compensation— 


Do not overlook that feature of the order— 


as prohibition officer of the Treasury Department, to enforce the pro- 
visions of the national prohibition act. 


That is to say, we are not to go below the surface of the 
words, he may be appointed willy-nilly, and no matter how re- 
pugnant to every honest, decent, impulse of his own self- 
respect the bestowal of such authority on him might be. He is 
simply told, “ Here is a presidential ukase,“ to adopt the apt 
term of the Senator from Utah. “You must obey it whether 
you wish to obey it or not, or whether the State of Maryland 
is willing that you shall obey it or not”; and the only way in 
which you can escape obedience is by giving up your State 
office. Speaking under the impressions of the moment, I do 
not believe that the Federal Government has any more consti- 
tutional power to superimpose Federal duties upon the State 
duties of a State officer than it has to impose a tax upon the 
salary of a State officer. 

Mark, too, the feature of this order to which I have passingly 
referred. The Federal Government, under its provisions, is to 
adopt the State officer as another execrable—as I see it— 
instrument of prohibition tyranny, and it does not propose to 
pay him anything except a purely nominal compensation, and 
that notwithstanding the fact that, for all this order shows, the 
ordinary measure of the duties of the State officer may be 
largely increased by the superadded Federal duties. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE, I yield. 

Mr. DILL. This order is unnecessary except in those States 
that have no State enforcement laws, is it not? 

Mr. BRUCE. It is, I should say. We have no State pro- 
hibition enforcement law. 

Mr. DILL. It can be aimed only at them. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; it looks that way. There are only two 
States in the Union that have no State prohibition enforcement 
laws at present, as I am informed, though I am subject to just 
correction if I am mistaken, and those are the States of New 
York and Maryland. Perhaps the President had in mind the 
referendum on the prohibition question that is to take place in 
the State of New York this fall and the effect that brisker en- 
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forcement might have on public opinion in that State in the 
interim. 

I really do not think that the President could have under- 
stood the full significance of this order, or that his Attorney 
General could have understood it, which is intelligible enough. 
But look at it as you please, no plea can be urged in its be- 
half, except the tyrant’s plea, of necessity, which we all know 
is neyer lacking when human oppression is about to be exerted 
in some governmental form or other. E 

Speaking for the sovereign State of which I happen to be 
one of the representatives here, I resent this order with all the 
force of such intelligence as I possess, with all the manliness of 
spirit that I can claim, and with all the just indignation that 
such an Executive act is so well calculated to excite. 

I sincerely regret that I have to speak in this candid way 
about the President of the United States, but I would be faith- 
less to the people of the United States, and certainly to the 
interests and sentiments of the people of my own State, if I did 
not express myself in the frank manner that I have. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr, BORAH, I understand that the State of Maryland has 
a constitutional or statutory provision which would make this 
order inapplicable to that State. 

Mr. BRUCE. The only provision in our constitution that I 
can recall relating in any manner to the subject matter of this 
Executive order is the provision that no senator or delegate 
in our general assembly shall hold a Federal office. We have 
a provision also In our State constitution that no State officer 
shall hold two offices of profit. 

Mr. BORAH. That has been pretty generally held by the 
courts, has it not, to preyent a State officer from accepting a 
Federal office? 

Mr. BRUCE. 

Mr. BORAH. 


Not that I know of. 
I have not looked it up. 

Mr. BRUCE. As I recall it at this moment—but I will not 
rely upon my memory too confidently—the language of our 
constitutional provision is that no person shall hold two State 
offices of profit. 

Even if this were not so, I do not think that the interpreta- 
tion suggested by the Senator from Idaho would be the proper 
one, because, as I have said, when the Maryland Constitution 
in another connection forbids a senator or delegate in the 
Maryland General Assembly to hold a Federal office, it uses 
words wholly free from ambiguity. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not familiar with the laws of Maryland, 
but there are a number of States which would prevent a State 
officer from holding a Federal office at the same time he holds 
the State office. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have not the slightest doubt of it. The 
clause in our constitution which provides that no one person 
shall hold two offices of profit is, as I remember, a yery com- 
mon provision in the State constitutions of the country. 


{Nore.—Article 35 of the Maryland Declaration of Rights says: 
“No person shall hold at the same time more than one ofice of profit 
created by the constitution or laws of this State.“ 


It is perfectly clear to my mind that this Executive order 
bears directly upon the State of Maryland. 

Of course, I need not argue when I am engaged In a colloquy 
with such a distinguished lawyer as the Senator from Idaho 
that the State of Maryland is under no constitutional obliga- 
tion whatever to enact any prohibition aid enforcement statute 
if it does not choose to do so. It is hardly necessary for me 
to state such a truism as that our form of government is a 
dual form of government and that the States are as supreme 
in their spheres of sovereignty as the National Government is 
in its; and that consequently, if there is a clash between a 
State and the Federal Government where the State is acting 
distinctly within its own constitutional domain, the latter has 
the right to take any view of the controverted question that 
it honestly entertains. I do not suppose that any lawyer who 
deserves the name would dispute that proposition. 

In the exercise of their constitutional discretion, both the 
State of New York and the State of Maryland have determined 
that they will not enact any prohibition State enforcement law. 
Yet here is apparently a deliberate, studied attempt on the 
part of the President of the United States to defy the exercise 
of that entirely lawful and legitimate discretion, and to make 
State officers agents for prohibition enforcement, even though 
the State itself, of which they are but servants, is inflexibly 
opposed to lending its aid to prohibition enforcement at all. 

Mr. President, I might say more on the subject, but I believe 
that I have said enough, at any rate, to present to the Senate 
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my leading ideas with respect to it. I shall be glad to see some 
other Senator assume what seems to me to be the impossible 
task of defending the order. 


TRANSFER OF GENERAL LAND OFFICE RECORDS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the bill (II. R. 10859) 
to provide for the transfer of certain records of the General 
Land Office to States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I inquire if that is the 
bill the Senator explained this morning? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. It is, 

Mr. KING, Has the Senator spoken to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] about it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has he any objection to it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin if it is the bill which provides for certain records 
to be deposited with the States after the Federal Government 
has ceased to require them? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. It is. 

Mr. KING. I thing it is a very wise piece of legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill which was read as fol- 
lows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That whenever the last United States land office 
in any State has been or hereafter may be abolished the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to transfer to the State 
within which such United States land office was or is situated such 
transcripts, documents, and records of the office aforesaid as may not 
be required for use of the United States and which the State may 
desire to preserve. 

Sec. 2, That when the public surveys in any State have been so far 
completed that in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior it is no 
longer necessary to maintain a public survey office in said State, he 
may turn over to the State the ficld notes, maps, plats, records, and 
all other papers appertaining to land titles in such public survey office 
that may not be needed by the United States and which the State may 
elect to receive. 

Src. 3. The transcripts, documents, records, field notes, maps, plats, 
and other papers mentioned in sections 1 and 2 of this act shall In no 
case be turned over to the authorities in any State until such State 
has provided by law for the reception and safekeeping of same as public 
records, and for the allowance of free access to the same by the author- 
ities of the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effec- 
tively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory-bird 
treaty with Great Britain by establishment of migratory-bird 
refuges, ete. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to offer a substitute in 
the form of an amendment to the pending bill and at the 
same time I offer a resolution for investigating the whole 
subject in connection with the Department of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be printed and lie on the table, and without 
objection the resolution will be received, printed, and lie on the 
table. i 

Mr. KING. I would like to have the amendment printed in 
the Recorp in order that all may see just what it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
amendment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. KrxG to the bill (8. 
2607) : 


A bill for the purpose of more effectively meeting the obligations of the 
existing migratory bird treaty with Great Britain by the establish- 
ment of migratory-bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for 
migratory birds, the provision of funds for establishing such areas, 
and for the furnishing of adequate protection of migratory birds, for 
the establishment of public shooting grounds to preserve the Ameri- 
can system of free shooting, and for other purposes 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 

following: 

That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to ac- 
quire by purchase, gift, or lease such areas of land or of land and water 
within the United States which are not now used for agricultural pur- 


the 
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poses and which he determines to be suitable and advantageous for use 
as migratory-bird refuges. 

Src. 2. Such lands, when acquired according to the provisions of this 
act, shall constitute Federal migratory-bird refuges and shall be main- 
tained (a) as refuges and breeding places for migratory birds included 
in the terms of the convention between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection.of migratory birds, concluded August 16, 1916, 
and (b) to such extent as the Secretary of Agriculture may by regula- 
tions prescribe as refuges and breeding places for other wild birds, game 
animals, fur-bearing animals, and for the conservation of wild flowers 
and aquatic plants, and (e) to such extent as the Secretary of Com- 
merce may by regulations prescribe as refuges and breeding places for 
fish and other aquatic animal life, 

Sec. 3. No such area shall be acquired by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture until the legislature of the State in which such area is situated tas 
consented to the acquisition of the same by the United States for the 
purposes of this act, and except in the casc of a lease no payment shall 
be made by the United States for any such area until title thereto is 
satisfactory to the Attorney General and is vested in the United States. 

Sec, 4. The existence of a right of way, easement, or other reserya- 
tion or exception in respect of any such area shall not be a bar to its 
acquisition (1) if the Secretary of Agriculture determines that any such 
reservation or exception will in no manner interfere with the use of 
the area for the purposes of this act, or (2) if in the deed or other con- 
veyance it is stipulated that any reservation or exception in respect of 
such area in favor of the person from whom the United States receives 
title, shall be subject to regulations prescribed under authority of this 
act. 2 

Sec. 5. The Federal migratory-bird refuges required under this act 
sball be subject to the provisions of sections 6, 7, 8, 9, and 11 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish the upper Mississippi River wild life 
and fish refuge,” approved June 7, 1924. 

Sec. 6. The sum of $1,000,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to effectu- 
ate the provisions of this act, 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act for the purpose of more effec- 
tively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory bird treaty with 
Great Britain by the establishment of migratory-bird refuges to furnish 
in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the provision of funds for 
establishing such areas, and for the furnishing of adequate protection 
of migratory birds.” 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 228), 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed: 
Senate Resolution 228 


Whereas the United States, on August 16, 1926, concluded with 
Great Britain a convention for the protection of migratory birds which 
pass between the United States und Canada in regular seasonal flights; 
and f 

Whereas it is claimed that by said convention the United States 
become committed to the protection of such migratory birds during 
the period of their flight and presence in the United States; and 

Whereas in order to discharge such alleged commitments upon the 
part of the United States Congress passed thé migratory bird treaty 
act, approved July 8, 1915, and to further effectuate the purposes of 
said conyention Congress by the act entitled “An act to establish the 
Upper Mississippi wild Hfe and fish refuge,” approved June 7, 1924, 
provided for the establishment of an extensive refoge and breeding 
place for such migratory birds in the upper Mississippi Valley and 
authorized an appropriation of $1,500,000 for the acquisition of the 
lands required for such refuge; and 

Whereas it is claimed that additional refuges are necessary at suit- 
able and advantageous localities for the further protection of migra- 
tory birds; and 

Whereas It is reported that persons representing corporations and 
organizations interested in the killing of migratory birds have claimed 
that they had an agreement with the Biological Survey as to what lands 
should be purchased for public shooting grounds in the event that 
Congress should appropriate public funds for the purchase of shoot- 
ing grounds, or should provide a Federal shooting license of $1 per 
annum for the purpose of raising funds to purchase such shooting 
grounds, as proposed in bills pending in Congress. 

Whereas the protection of migratory birds under said treaty and 
the protection of the wild life of the country is a policy which con- 
cerns the whole country and not merely the small proportion of the 
people who desire to kill such wild life for sport or the corporations 
which manufacture guns, powder, and shells for the purpose of bunt- 
ing and killing game; and 

Whereas an extensive controversy has developed as to the proper 
measures which should be taken by Congress to discharge the obliga- 
tions of the Government under said migratory bird treaty and as to 
the general policy of the Government with respect to the protection 
of wild life: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is autbor- 
ized and directed to make an investigation to determine what addi- 
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tional legislation, ff any, is necessary or desirable for the enforcement 
of the migratory bird treaty with Great Britain; and particularly what 
additional bird refuges are required; the best localitics for such 
refuges; the estimated cost of such refuges; the best means to de- 
velop such refuges; the extent to which the Government should coop- 
erate with the several States with respect to the maintenance of such 
refuges; the most effective means to administer such refuges; whether 
the Department of Commerce should participate in the maintenance of 
such refuges; whether there should be an advisory committee to advise 
the Biological Survey of the Department of Agriculture with respect 
to tke performance of its duties and functions with respect to the 
maintenunce and administration of such refuges, and if so, how such 
advisory committee should be appointed and what compensation should 
be allowed for it; how funds should be raised to purchase land for 
game refuges; and generally to make a comprehensive study of the 
whole subject of game refuges and report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Senate. 

The committee is authorized to hold public hearings, to send for 
persons and papers, to administer oaths, to sit during the session 
or during any recess of the Senate, and to sit at such places as it 
may deem advisable. Any subcommittce of such select committee duly 
authorized thereto may exercise the powers conferred upon the com- 
mittce by this resolution, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 5 o'clock and 8 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until Monday, May 24, 1920, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the Senate May 21, 1926 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

FIELD ARTILLERY 

Capt. Stanton Louis Bertschey, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONEL 


Lieut. Col. Daniel Whilldin Hand, Field Artillery, from May 
15, 1926. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Maj. George Watkins Ewell, Quartermaster Corps, from May 
15, 1926. 
TO BE MAJORS 
Capt. Frank Elmer Parker, Finance Department, from May 
15, 1926. 
Capt. Edwin Fairbrother Ely, Finance Department, from May 
16, 1926. 
Capt. Raymond George Moses, Corps of Engineers, from May 
16, 1926, 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 
The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Nayy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), from the 
9th day of June, 1926: 
Alexander E. Brunschwig, a citizen of Illinois. 
Edgar E. Evans, a citizen of Colorado, 
Charles F, Flower, a citizen of California, 
Herbert T. Rothwell, a citizen of Colorado. 
Gifford H. Henry, a citizen of Oklahoma. 
Harold V. Packard, a citizen of Iowa, 
Leon D. Carson, a citizen of Illinois. 
Claude R. Bruner, a citizen of Missouri. 
George S. Heller, a citizen of Tennessee. 
George D. Gertson, a citizen of North Dakota. 
Joseph B. Gordon, a citizen of Virginia. 
Gerald W. Smith, a citizen of Kansas. 
Thomas M. Arrasmith, jr., a citizen of North Carolina, 
Emmett F. Guy, a citizen of Illinois. 
Harry D. Cowlbeck, a citizen of New York, 
Franklin V. Sunderland, a citizen of Colorado. 
Walter F. James, a citizen of Illinois. 
Welbourne F. Bronaugh, a citizen of Oklahoma. 
Arthur W. Loy, a citizen of Tennessee. 
Albert T. Walker, a citizen of California. 
Albert Ickstadt, jr., a citizen of Ilinois. 
Arthur K. Joerling, a citizen of Ohio, 
Verner P. Johnson, a citizen of Minnesota. 
Thomas Jackson, jr., a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Roy A. Boe, a citizen of Iowa. 
Henry M. Walker, a citizen of Tennessee. 
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Glenn S. Campbell, a citizen of Oregon. 

Clyde M. Longstreth, a citizen of Iowa. 
Herman M. Maveety, a citizen of Michigan. 
Fred E. Angle, a citizen of Kansas. 

Charles R. Wilcox, a citizen of Towa. 

Paul E. Wedgewood, a citizen of Ohio. 

French R. Moore, a citizen of Oregon, 

Charles B. Congdon, a citizen of Minnesota. 
Robert Krohn, a citizen of Wisconsin. 

William D. C. Day, a citizen of Indiana. 
Cornelius G. Dyke, a citizen of Towa. 

Paul S. Ferguson, 2 citizen of Missouri. 

Joseph W. Kimbrough, a citizen of North Carolina. 
William J. N. Davis, jr., a citizen of Illinois. 
Raymond W. Hege, a citizen of North Carolina. 
John C. Vermeren, a citizen of Illinois. 

Bruce E. Bradley, a citizen of Virginia. 
Stephen A. Parowski, a citizen of Illinois. 
Theophilus F. Weinert, a citizen of Illinois, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 21, 1926 
POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
Dwight L. Willis, Holyoke. 
Grace M. Fawcett, Smuggler. 
- GEORGIA 
James T. Dampier, Adel. 
Edwin R. Orr, Dublin. 
Columbus W. Fields, Hampton. 
Jackson C. Atkinson, Midville. 
Rois A. Martin, Milner. 
MARYLAND 
John F. Wiley, White Hall. 
MINNESOTA 
Lyall E. Williams, Dexter. 
Ama E. Miller, Kelliher. 
Katherine C. McCaffrey, La Crescent. 
Orville G. Nichols, Mazeppa. 
Archie M. Hayes, McGregor. 
NEBRASKA 
Fred Wolter, Ohiowa. 
NEW JERSEY 
Ralph G. Riggins, Bridgeton, 
Richard Ransom, Hohokus. 
John J. Schilcox, Keasbey. 
John A. Wheeler, Monmouth Beach, 
Arthur S. Warner, Spring Lake Beach, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
James M. Selby, Belhaven. 
TENNESSEE 
Solomon A. Vest, Mount Pleasant. 
WASHINGTON 
Carl J. Gunderson, East Stanwood. 
Nelson J. Craigue, Everett. 
Lewis Murphy, Republic. 
WISCONSIN 
Paul W. Schuette, Ableman. 
William H, Howard, Altoona, 
George E. Grob, Auburndale. 
Leslie D. Jenkins, Bagley. 
Nels O. Neprud, Coon Valley. 
Reginald E. Caves, Dalton. 
Wallace M. Comstock, Oconto. 
Donald C. McDowell, Soldiers Grove. 
Charles A, Arnot, South Wayne. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, May 21, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Infinite and Eternal God, while Thou art so near us, yet 
Thou art so far away; do Thou open the depths of our spiritual 
understanding that we may behold Thy glory. Satisfy our 
longings and guide our wandering thoughts. May this sacred 
moment be an inspiration to help us through this day. Let an 
ideal life haunt us. May we feel the thing we ought to be 
beating beneath the thing we are. We bless Thee just for 
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everyday life, life filled with common duties, unpromising and 
unwelcome tasks. Biess us with the satisfaction that whoever 
tries to do each day’s work in the spirit of loyalty to God is 
weaying a texture whose other side is fairer than the one he 
sees. Help us to grow in the stature of Christian manhood 
while the days pass by. In the name of Jesus we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


DETERIORATED AND UNSERVICBABLE AMMUNITION 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9218) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to exchange deteriorated and unserviceable 
ammunition and components, and for other purposes with Senute 
amendments thereto, and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
218, with Senate amendments thereto, and agree to the Senate 
amendments. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE CRIMINAL CODE 


The SPEAKER. In compliance with the request of the 
House, the Senate has returned H, R. 9568, amending section 
290, Criminal Code of the United States, and, without objection, 
the bill will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 7. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof ; 

H. R. 6535. An act to amend so much of section 55 of the Ha- 
waiian organie act, as amended by the Hawaiian homes com- 
mission act, approved July 9, 1921; 

H. R. 9558. An act to provide for allotting in severalty agri- 
cultural lands within the Tongue River or Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation, in Montana, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10312. An act to authorize the disposition of lands no 
longer needed for nayal purposes; 

H. R. 10773. An act to authorize acquisition or use of the 
public lands by States, counties, or municipalities for recrea- 
tional purposes; and 

H. R. 11355. An act to amend that part of the act approved 
August 29, 1916, relative to retirement of captains, commanders, 
and lieutenant commanders of the line of the Navy. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 815. An act for the relief of O. H. Lipps; 

H. R. 965. An act for the relief of C. B. Wells; 

H. R. 1465. An act for the relief of Arthur F. Swanson, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 2635. An act for the relief of Mrs. W. II. Reine; 

H. R.3796. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle field of Moores Creek, N. C.; 

II. R. 3859. An act to validate certain declarations of inten- 
tions; 

H. R. 4902. An act for the relief of Washington County, 
Ohio, S. C. Kile estate, and Malinda Frye estate; 

H. R. 6615. An act for the relief of Nohle-Gilbertson Co., a 
corporation of Buford, N. Dak.; 

H. R. 6696, An act for the relief of Edward J. O'Rourke as 
guardian of Katie I. O'Rourke; 

H. R. 6729. An act to amend section 18 of the irrigation 
act of March 3, 1891, as amended by the act of March 4, 1917; 

II. R. 7286. An act to provide for the acquisition of property 
in Prince William County, Va., to be used by the District of 
Columbia for the reduction of garbage; 

H. R. 7403. An act for the relief of John E. Luby, of New 
Bedford, Mass. ; 

H. R. 7429. An act for the relief of Joseph L. Rahm; 

H. R. 8486. An act for the relief of Gagnon & Co. (Inc.) ; 

H. R. 8657. An act to amend sections 226 and 228 of the 
Judicial Code, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 8794. An act to credit the accounts of W. W. House, 
special disbursing agent, Department of Labor ; 

H. R. 8916. An act granting public lands to the county of 
Kern, Calif., for public-park purposes ; 

H. R. 9178. An act to amend section 12 of the act approved 
June 10, 1922, so as to authorize payment of actual expenses 
for travel under orders in Alaska; 
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H. R. 9938. An act for the relief of Frank A. Bartling; 

II. R. 10126. An act to revise the boundary of the Mount 
Rainier National Park in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes ; 

II. R. 10539. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Department of 
Minnesota, the American Legion, the silver-service set in use on 
the battleship Minnesota; 

H. R. 10732. An act to authorize the construction of necessary 
additional buildings at certain naval hospitals, and for other 
purposes; 

II. R. 11202. An act to provide for the preparation, printing, 
and distribution of pamphlets containing the Declaration of 
Independence with certain biographical sketches and explana- 
tory matter. 

II. R. 11204. An act exempting from the provisions of the 
immigration act of 1924 certain Spanish subjects, residents of 
Porto Rico, on April 11, 1899; 

II. R. 11511. An act to amend in certain particulars the na- 
tional defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 11927. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
a portion of the Fort Ringgold Military Reservation, Tex., to 
the Rio Grande City Railway Co.; 

H.J. Res. 176. Joint resolution establishing a commission for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversaries of the Independence 
of Vermont and the battle of Bennington and authorizing an 
appropriation to be utilized in connection with such observ- 
ance; 

H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution authorizing the Treasury De- 
partment to participate in the South Jersey Exposition to be 
held in the city of Camden, N. J.; and 

II. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the payment of pensions for the fiscal year 1926. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was re- 
quested : 

S. 741. An act for the relief of Lincoln County, Oreg. ; 

S. 1023. An act authorizing the President to appoint Cecil 
Clinton Adell, formerly an ensign, United States Navy, to his 
former rank as ensign, United States Navy; 

S. 1818. An act for the relief of Lillie F. Evans: 

S. 1919. An act for the relief of Portland Iron Works; 

S. 2059. An act to provide for regulating traflic in certain 
clinical thermometers, and for other purposes; 

S. 2337. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for making 
further and more effectual provision for the national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approyed June 8, 1016, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2521. An act for the relief of J. W. Braxton; 

S. 2557. An act to amend the trading with the enemy act; 

S. 3064. An act for the relief of the Capital Paper Co.; 

S. 3200. An act to confirm the right, title, and interest of the 
Peoples Investment Co, (Inc.), of the State of Louisiana, in 
certain lands; 

S. 3655. An act to authorize the purchase by the city of Yam- 
hill, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the grant to 
the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested in the 
United States by the act approved June 9, 1916; 

S. 3770. An act establishing additional land offices in the 
State of Montana; 

S. 3875. An act to grant certain lands situated in the State 
of Arizona to the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution ; 

S. 3884. An act authorizing expenditure of tribal funds of 
Indians of the Tongue River Indian Reservation, Mont., for 
expenses of delegates to Washington ; 

S. 4251. An act to amend and supplement the naturalization 
laws, and for other purposes; 

S. 4261. An act relating to patents issued pursuant to de- 
crees of the Court of Private Land Claims; and 

S. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution extending preference right for 
90 days to certain locators in good faith of Government land in 
the State of Oklahoma. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 11603) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the 
orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities, 

The motion was agreed to, 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 11603, with Mr. Mars in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, in order to clarify the 
parliamentary situation, I ask unanimous consent to tempo- 
rarily withdraw the amendment that I offered yesterday so 
that the other amendment may be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 
Does the gentleman intend later on to offer this amendment? 

Mr. TINOHER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. He really wishes to withdraw it for the 
present? 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the bill H. R. 11606 
as a substitute for the Haugen bill. 

Mr. CANNON. But, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair put the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. CANNON. I reserved the right to object, and under 
that reservation I made an inquiry. 

Mr. ASWELL. Has not the Chair already stated that 
there was no objection? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did, but the Chair will put 
it again. Is there Objection? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, is it in order now for me 
to offer a substitute for the Haugen bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in order for the gentleman or for 
anyone else to offer a substitute. 

Mr. ASWELL. Then I offer the bill H. R. 11606 under the 
rule, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have a preferential motion, 
which I desire to offer. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, under the rule under which 
we nre operating I offer, as a substitute, the bill H. R. 11606, 
as presented originally to the Haugen bill, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Louisiana yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. ASWELL. Les. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, last evening the so-called 
Aswell bill was offered as a substitute. 

Mr. ASWELL, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw that amendment 
temporarily. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
desire to offer. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 
Last evening the Aswell bill was offered as a substitute for the 
Tincher bill. The Tincher bill having been withdrawn, does 
that carry with ft the withdrawal of the Aswell bill or does the 
gentleman from Louisiana now withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. ASWELL. I withdraw it temporarily. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and the bill as amended do pass, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that motion is not in order. Under the rule the committee 
automatically rises. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential motion 
that the committee do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the amendments, with the recommendation that it 
be referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to that. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that motion is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman allow the Chair to 
put the motion? The gentleman from Jowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
moves that the committee do now rise and report the bill back 
to the House with the amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] moves as 
a preferential motion that the committee rise and report the 
bill back to the House with the recommendation that it be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture for further consid- 
eration. 

Mr. CANNON. And I offer an amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order 
that the motion of the gentleman from Illinois is not in order 
in the Committee of the Whole House. 


Then I have a preferential motion which I 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois was not entirely stated by the Chair. The 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois included the amend- 
ments. The gentleman from Illinois moved that the committee 
rise and report the bill with amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the bill as amended be referred back to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us dispose of the point of order first. 
The Chair will hear the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, my point of order is that a 
motion to recommit, as is the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois, can only be made under this special rule in the House 
after the matter is before the House, either upon a recommen- 
dation to strike out the enacting clause or after the third 
reading of the bill. These are the only two instanees where 
there is any authority under the rules for the recommittal 
of the bill, and there is no provision in the rule for a motion 
to recommit the bill or for recommendation that it be recom- 
mitted in the Committee of the Whole House. I respectfully 
refer the Chair to the special rule, and I call attention to 
the rule itself, which makes no provision for the motion that 
has just been made by the gentleman from Illinois. That 
being true, there being no special rule for this action, it can 
only be made under the provisions of the rules of the House, 
which permits the House, when the motion is made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to strike out the enacting clause, and the 
matter then comes before the House, or after the third reading 
of the bill on its final passage. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr, Chairman, it seems to me that we have 
reached a stage in the consideration of this bill 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TILSON. I will yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. One other point which I desire to suggest 
to the Chair is that when there are no amendments before the 
committee it is then in order for the ones in charge of the bill 
to make a motion to rise with a report, and that is now in 
order. There is no preferential motion to that; there is no 
motion that has any preference except an amendment to the 
bill. There is no amendment to this bill. Every section has 
been read, and under this rule it then is in order for the 
chairman of the committee—which he did do—to make the 
motion to rise and report the bill favorably. 

That is in order always, unless there is a motion to amend, 
which is preferential. And so, with no proyision here for 
such a motion as the gentleman from Illinois has made, and 
where there is a plain provision under the rules that the chair- 
man of the committee has the right to make the motion to rise 
and report the bill whenever there is no amendment before 
the House, it seems to me there can be no question that the 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman's position that this 
motion would be in order before amendments were disposed of? 

Mr. DOWELL. No; it is not an amendment; it can not be 
construed as an amendment. If it were an amendment, the 
gentleman from Iowa, the chairman of the committee, would 
not be permitted to make his motion until the amendment has 
been disposed of. But when the motion is made and all 
amendments have been disposed of, the chairman of the com- 
mittee has the right, and there is no preferential motion to 
that, to moye that the committee rise and report the bill to the 
House. I think there is no authority anywhere contrary to 
this; and if there is anything to the contrary, I have not 
found it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
question? 

Mr. DOWELL. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Would it be in order for the 
committee to adopt a motion to report to the House a recom- 
mendation that the bill be not passed? 

Mr. DOWELL. I think that might possibly be in order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman admits that—— 

Mr. DOWELL. I am not conceding it; but I believe that 
might be true, though I am not advised on that question. The 
question before us now is as to the preferential motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois, and I do not want to be taken from 
that question. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? e 

Mr. DOWELL. I will. 

Mr. 'TILSON. Is it not in order at any time for the com- 
mittee to rise and recommend to the House that any proper 
action that can be taken by the House be taken? 

Mr. DOWELL. No; I think not. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr. TILSON. What can the committee recommend? 

Mr. DOWELL. It can recommend this bill. It may take 
other definite action. It may strike out the enacting clause. 
It may do whatever is provided for under the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Iowa yield for this question? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Suppose the Committee of the Whole 
should vote down the motion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Havucen] that it rise and report the bill. Then what would the 
committee do? Would it be perfectly helpless? 

Mr. DOWELL. I do not know what it would do, but it 
would have the matter before it, to take such action as can be 
taken under the rules of the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman says they could not do 
anything but report the bill or strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. DOWELL. No; I did not say that. I say that this com- 
mittee can take no action except such action as is provided 
for by the general rules of the House, 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair would like to hear the gentle-- 


man from Connecticut on the point of order. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairmun, I take the position that in 
the consideration of a bill the Committee of the Whole may 
recommend to the House any action that it is proper for the 
House to take. Now, let me read from paragraph 4 of Rule 
XVI with reference to whether this is proper action for the 
House to take when we go into the House. I read: 


When a question is under debate, no motion shall be received but to 
adjourn, to lay on the table, for the previous question (which motions 
shall be decided without debate), to postpone to a day certain, to refer, 
or to amend, or postpone indefinitely. 


Mr. DOWELL. That is in the House? 

Mr. TILSON. Clearly so. I so stated in my opening re- 
marks, and I started out with the proposition that it is in 
order for this committee to recommend in its report to the 
House any action that it is proper for the House to take after 
the committee has reported. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. Could the committee do anything other than 
what the House was permitted to do? ; 

Mr. TILSON. It could not. It could make no other recom- 
mendation except such action as the House may properly take. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it not true that the very pur- 
pose of reference to the Committee of the Whole is to get the 
advice of the Committee of the Whole as to what should be 
done, and is it not competent therefore for the Committee of 
the Whole under those circumstances to report its advice to 
the House? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; and it is upon this principle that I stand. 

What are the circumstances? We have been considering 
this bill for something like two weeks—three weeks, as has 
been suggested by some of my colleagues near me. Not many 
here will claim that the bill is in any better shape now than it 
was when it was brought in. In fact, I think that a goodly 
part of the membership of the House will agree with me that 
this bill as it stands at present is in such a state that it would 
be unsatisfactory to a great part of the membership of the 
House. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. TILSON. Not yet. 

I believe further that it is not the wish of this House to 
absolutely reject all agricultural legislation, but that it is the 
sincere wish of the Members of the House to secure proper legis- 
lation along this line. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. In a moment. 

It has been demonstrated yery clearly that the House in 
Committee of the Whole has been unable to amend this bill 
satisfactorily on the floor, and gentlemen know that the best 
way to prepare a bill is to prepare it in committee, where a 
smaller number of men can sit around a table and consider 
the bill. In order to do this it is necessary for this entire mat- 
ter to be referred back to the Committee on Agriculture for 
such action; and, Mr. Chairman, it is inconceivable as a par- 
liamentary proposition that the Committee of the Whole has 
not the power and the right under parliamentary procedure to 
make such a recommendation to the House. 
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Mr, FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. 1 would like to ask the gentleman what 
would be gained by that procedure, inasmuch as we have 14 
members of the Committee on Agriculture for the Haugen bill 
and only 2 for the Tincher bill and 2 for the Aswell bill. If 
you went back and immediately reported it out, you would 
kill it. 

Mr. TILSON. Rather than kill the bill at the present time 
the proposition for which I stand would give another oppor- 
tunity for the Committee on Agriculture to consider it. I 
submit that my original proposition is correct and that the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois is in order. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I do not dispute the con- 
tention made by the distinguished majority leader, that the 
Committee of the Whole has the right to do what it likes with 
reference to a recommendation under tlie general rules of the 
House. But that is not the question before us now upon the 
motion that has been made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen]. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havucen], the chair- 
man of the Agricultural Committee, which is in charge of the 
bill, has made the motion that the committee rise and report 
the bill back with certain amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to, and that the bill as 
amended do pass. The only question under the gencral rules 
of the House, laying aside for just a minute the special rule 
uniler which we are operating is whether the motion made by 
the gentleman from IIHnois is a preferential motion to the mo- 
tion that has been made by the gentleman from Iowa, and that 
is a question which the gentleman from Connecticut has not 
discussed. He discussed merely the question as to whether the 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois might be in order as a 
motion standing by itself. We are here confronted with the 
question as to whether it is preferential to the motion made by 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TILSON. Allow me to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. I read to the gentleman the order of proceeding, the 
order of preference, 

The order is this: The last preference of all is the motion 
to rise and report. That motion is not in order as long as 
anyone wants to amend. The privilege of amending has to come 
before the right to rise and report the bill, but the privilege of 
referring comes ahead of the privilege to amend, In the order 
of precedence the motion to refer is preferential to a motion to 
amend. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is true of proceedings in the House. 

Mr. TILSON, The motion to amend has preference over a 
motion to rise and report, so a motion to refer is two stages 
in preference ahead of the motion to rise and report. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Conceding such application to proceedings 
in the House, I might also concede that it applies to proceed- 
ings in the Committee of the Whole without yielding on the 
point of order. This question must be determined by the lan- 
guage of the rule itself, and I want to call the Chair's particu- 
lar attention to this, because I think it is conclusive. We are 
operating here under a special rule, and let me read to you 
at what may be done. At the end of the first page we find 
this— 

After the reading of such bill for amendment it shall be in order to 
offer H. R. 11618 (Tincher bill) or H. R. 11606 (Aswell bill). 


They have been withdrawn and they are not before us, so 
we come to the next sentence, and I hope I can have the Chair's 
attention to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is following the gentleman, 

Mr. BURTNESS, This is the next sentence: 


At the conclusion of the reading of the bill the committee— 


Shall do what? 


shall rise and report the bill to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments thereto to final passage. 


The rule specifically provides that at the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill the commitice shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and then it will be up to the House to determine whether it 
cares to accept the recommendation of the Committee of the 
Whole House or not. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. 

Mr, TILSON. Will not the gentleman admit that at this 
very minute, while the motion of the gentleman from Iowa to 
rise and report is pending, it is in order for either of those 
gentlemen, or any gentleman, to rise and propose an amend- 
ment and take the motion of the gentleman from Iowa off the 
floor? 
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Mr. BURTNESS. I do not concede that, for the biil has been 
fully read for amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes, it would, because the bill has not been 
completed yet; consequently this is the only motion in order 
ahead of a motion to amend. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The House by a special rule and by its 
own vote has declared what is to be done when the present 
stage is reached, and we are to-day operating under this spe- 
cial rule; and the last sentence of it, it seems to me, is abso- 
lutely controlling upon the House and the committee. Under 
that view the point of order should be sustained. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, in reference to the statement 
made by the gentleman from North Dakota in regard to the 
special rule, I simply desire to say that the special rule pro- 
vided simply for the manner of considering those substitutes 
and that was all; otherwise it did not change the general 
rules of the House. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to emphasize to 
the Chair the reading and meaning of this special rule under 
which we are proceeding. I think the gentleman from North 
Dakota is absolutely correct. Of course, the object of the 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MApprn] is to kill 
off agricultural legislation for this session. [Applause.] The 
object here is to prevent a straight-out yote on the Haugen 
bill, which was made in order under a special rule of the 
House. Under that special rule of the House the Aswell bill 
or the Tincher bill could have been offered as substitutes. They 
were offered as substitutes and both lve been withdrawn, so 
that there is nothing before us except the Haugen bill, and 
the only thing that will be before us when we rise and report 
the bill to the House will be the Haugen bill. 

I do not know whether the majority leader Is ready to stay 
here all summer to carry out what he has stated, and that is 
to give this House an opportunity to vote on farm legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order and not on the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, The Chair did not hold the majority leader 
strictly to a discussion of the point of order. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is interested in the point of 
order and not in the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If the Chair insists that I confine my 
remarks to the point of order, I will, of course, conform to the 
ruling of the Chair. The only object of a special rule is to 
change the rules of the House. [Applause.] Now, this special 
rule, so far as the consideration of the Haugen bill in the 
Committee of the Whole is concerned, made two changes. It 
provided that two certain substitutes might be offered at the 
end of the reading of the bill instead of after the reading of the 
first section, where substitutes are in order. The second change 
it made was that those two substitutes should be in order, not- 
withstanding the rule as to germaneness. We have passed both 
of these provisions. Now, the third is—and that is as specific 
as language can make it—that we are to report the Haugen 
bill with amendments. Why? To give the House an opportu- 
nity to vote on the Haugen bill with amendments. [Applause.] 

Now, let me read again the closing sentence of the rule, 
and I think it is just as plain as English can make it— 


At the conclusion of the reading of the bill— 
That is the Haugen bill— 
the committee shall rise and report the bill— 
The Haugen bill 
to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted. 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haugen] has made the 
proper motion. 

I am not saying what might be in order if this special rule 
were not here governing the proceedings of the Committee of 
the Whole. When you get into the House the rule provides 


The previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill— 
The Haugen bill— 
and amendments thereto to final passage. 


[Applause.] 

If the Chair holds the Madden amendment in order, you get 
out of the committee and before the House an entirely different 
proposition from what the rule says you shall get out of the 
committee and into the House. The rule is specific that the 
thing you get out of the committee under the rule is the Hau- 
gen bill with such amendments as have been adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole, and then the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on that bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage. The substitute or the so-called preferential 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] brings 
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before the House an entirely different proposition and gives to the 
House something entirely different from what the rule provides. 

All I am asking the Chair to do is to so rule as to carry out 
the specific rule that has been adopted to govern the proceed- 
ings of the Committee of the Whole on this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I find it just a little 
difficult to conform to the suggestion of the Chair that remarks 
at this time be confined strictly to the point of order, because I 
am at a loss to understand how there is any room for discus- 
sion or argument on this proposition. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman for or against the point 
of order? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I am in favor of sustaining the point 
of order, and if the Chair will hear me a little further, he will 
get my point of view. 

The special rule states explicitly that at the conclusion of 
the reading of the bill certain action shall be taken. There is 
not any choice on the part of the Chair about it, but it is 
mandatory upon the Chair. The rule is in the form that has 
been used here for so many years that I am not able to state 
how far back it goes; and the custom has been invariable that 
when a rule provides, as this one does, that as soon as the 
reading of the bill is finished—and the reading of this bill has 
been finished—for the Chair to state, “ under the rule the com- 
mittee now rises and reports the bill back to the House with 
amendments,” and so on. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the special rule specify what recommenda- 
tion shall go with the report to the House, or does it leave that 
to the committee? That is all there is in this proposition. If 
the special rule says that in making this report to the House 
they shall make a favorable report, recommending that the bill 
do pass, then the gentleman is quite correct, but the special 
rule ik not say that but simply says that the committee shall 
report. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not want the gentleman from 
Ohio to take up all my time. 

Mr. BEGG. I am sure the gentleman can get all the time he 
desires to discuss this matter. The special rule says that the 
committee shall report the Haugen bill to the House, and that 
is what we are going to do. The rule does not say whether the 
recommendation shall be to pass the bill, to refer it to the 
committee, or that it be unfavorably reported. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman knows quite well what 
the practice has been. This rule is in the same form as similar 
rules we have had heretofore, and they have always been con- 
strued by the Chair to mean that the bill shall be reported to 
the House with amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to, and the bill as amended do pass. 
Besides this, the rule provides for a vote on the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman has been here longer than I 
have, but I haye seen recommendations made to report un- 
favorably. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Of course you have, but not under 
such a rule as this, There is a further proyision in the rule 
that, after it is reported to the House, the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and all amendments 
thereto to final passage. 

Mr. BEGG. And that will lie now. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Unless these amendments are re- 
ported, how will that question be considered by the House? 
The words “to final passage” have always been construed to 
mean a yote on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. The bill will carry all its amendments with it 
to the House. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; but how, if this motion is 
adopted, will there be a vote on the passage of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. And the previous question will lie. The recom- 
mendation that we now make is up to the majority of this 
committee. We can recommend that the bill do pass, we can 
recommend to refer it, or we can recommend that it be post- 
poned indefinitely, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The preyious question will lie, but 
not “upon the bill and all amendments thereto.” I would like 
to have the gentleman from Ohio cite an instance in this House 
where under a rule similar to this such action as he proposes 
now has ever been taken. No decision has ever been made 
which held in order a motion recommending the recommitment 
of the bill when such a rule was in force. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And you certainly could not recommend 
anything in yiolation of the specific language of the special 
rule. [Cries of Rule!“ “Rule!” 
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Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, this is an important matter, 
and I want to say a few words with reference to this rule. I 
want to answer the gentleman from Ohio—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to answer the statement of the gentle- 
mun from Ohio, that they could do all the things he suggests 
in the Committee of the Whole. The Committee of the Whole 
can amend this bill or it can make whatever recommendations 
it desires to make with reference to its passage or may report 
adversely. It has that power under the rules; but let me read 
just a little clause which gives the House the power to do what 
the gentleman has suggested, and I want to say that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole has no authority to pass a motion here 
recommending that the bill be referred’ to a committee after it 
gets back to the House. That is the province of the House and 
not of the Committee of the Whole. [Applause.] 

I want to call the Chair’s attention to one other thing 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield right there? 0 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to call the Chair's attention to one 
other thing. The able parliamentarian, my floor leader [Mr. 
Turson], stood upon the floor and argued this question. I asked 
him to cite a single rule on it. The gentleman did not even 
attempt to make a single reference to a rule which would make 
such a motion as this in order, and I submit to the Chair that 
no such motion as this has been made in the Committee of the 
Whole House since I have been a Member of this House. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to call attention to a provision here 
which clearly makes this distinction and provides how this may 
be done in the House: 


Whenever a bill is reported from a Committee of the Whole with an 
adyerse recommendation 


Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman inform us where he is 
reading? 
Mr. DOWELL. From paragraph 7, page 386, of the Manual; 


Whenever a bill is reported from a Committee of the Whole with an 
adverse recommendation and such recommendation is disagreed to by 
the House, the bill shall stand recommitted to the said committee with- 
out further action by the House, but before the question of concurrence 
is submitted it is in order to entertain a motion to refer the bill to any 
committee. 


And I challenge any gentleman to show me any rule that 
gives any other authority aside from that. And this authority 
is in the House and not in the Committee of the Whole. 

One thing further, Mr. Chairman. I want to call the atten- 
tion of my distinguished leader, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut, to this proposition: If there is a provision, if there is a 
rule, which permits this motion of the gentleman from Illinois, 
why does he not submit it to the Chair and to the committee? 
Why has he presented his ease without a reference to this rule? 

Mr. TILSON. Let the gentleman read paragraph 4 of 
Rule XVI. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, in corroboration of what the 
gentleman says, I not only find no place where this motion is 
permitted but I do find what seems to be a specific provision 
indicating that it is not permitted. Section 770 of the Manual 
Says: . 

There are in the rules of the House two motions to refer —the ordi- 
nary motion provided for in this rule and a special motion provided by 
the rule for the previous question. The motion to refer is sometimes 
made by using the words “to commit” or “to recommit“; but this 
change is one of form merely, and the three motions are practically the 
same, The motion may not be used in direct form in Committee of the 
Whole. 


[Applause.] 

All that this committee can do is to rise and recommend that 
the bill pass or not pass. The motion to recommit is within the 
power of the House and not within the power of the committee, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this question has been argued 
exhaustively, and the rules have been cited in detail, but the 
Chairman might be interested in analogous decisions made by 
two former Chairmen of the Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Walsh of Massachusetts and Mr. Graham of Illinois. 

The first case came up under a special rule providing, as this 
rule provides, that at the conclusion of the reading of the Dill 
the committee should rise and report to the House. The mo- 
tion was made to strike out the enacting clause. Mr. Walsh 
held, in deciding om that point of order, that the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause was admissible solely because it 
was an amendment; that otherwise it would not have been in 
order. 
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The same point arose when the McNary-Hangen bill was 
under consideration in May, 1924, On that occasion the res- 
olution providing for the consideration of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill provided in the exact phraseology of this rule that at the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill the committee should rise 
and report the bill to the House. 

A motion was made to strike out the enacting clause. 
that occasion the point of order was made 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair may interrupt the gentleman, 
the Chair will say that this was a motion made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois that the committee rise and recommend that 
the bill be recommitted, and the gentleman is referring to a 
case where the motion was to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. CANNON. Exactly. That being true, no motion is in 
order except a motion to amend, and under both decisions no 
motion is in order other than the motion to amend after the 
reading of the bill has been concluded, and the committee rises 
automatically. 

Both Speaker Clark and Speaker Girverr held that where a 
special order provided that on adoption of the resolution the 
House should resolve into the Committee of the Whole, that 
action was automatic, and chairmen have held that where such 
special order directed that on certain contingencies the com- 
mittee should rise, that action likewise was automatic. As 
Speaker Olark said: “ Unless you want the rule construed like 
it reads, you must not put that language in it.” 

This rule provides that “at the conclusion of the reading of 
the bill the committee shall rise and report.” Either that 
language means something or it means nothing. If it means 
nothing why put it in the rule. If it means something it means 
exactly what it says, and when the reading for amendment 
is concluded the committee rises automatically without motion, 
and a motion to rise with recommendation is not in order. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I want to make one observa- 
tion. The Chair will undoubtedly read from Hinds’ Prece- 
dents a number of cases where the motion recommending that 
a bill be recommitted was made in Committee of the Whole 
and the matter was reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill be recommitted to a committee. But 
when the Chair reads those precedents I wish the Chair to 
bear in mind that the question in Committee of the Whole was 
which motion had precedence, namely, the motion to report 
the bill favorably or the motion to recommend a recommittal; 
but in none of these cases was the specific point raised that 
that motion recommending recommittal was not permissible. 
I wish the Chair to bear that in mind when the cases are 
cited. Furthermore, there was no special rule involved in any 
of those cases. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, the contention of 
the Republican leader [Mr. 'Tinson] and others who have fol- 
lowed him amounts, it seems to me, to a complete nullification 
of the purpose and intent of the special rule. This purpose and 
intent is clearly set forth in the last sentence of the special 
rule, which reads as follows: 


At the conclusion of the reading of the bill the committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and anrendments thereto to final passage. 


I know that when this special rule was adopted I understood, 
and I do not doubt that every Member who voted for it— 
unless, perhaps it was somebody “on the inside - understood 
that after the bill and amendments should be reported to the 
House all debate would cease and that the House would pro- 
ceed to vote on the bill and amendments to final passage. And 
yet the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] now presents 
a motion which would prevent consideration of the bill and 
amendments to final passage and thus defeat the plain intent 
of the special rule as understood by those who voted for it. 

Gentlemen seeking to invoke precedents made years ago under 
the general rules of the House utterly ignore the mandatory 
special rule governing our consideration of the Haugen bill, 
which provyides—I will again read it 

At the conclusion of the reading of the bill the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted— 


And then what? 


and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage. 


“To final passage” means that there shall be a vote on the 
bill and the amendments. That is what the special rule means. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. It seems 
to the Chair that the logic of the situation is in fayor of the 
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motion offered by the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 
The situation with which the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union is confronted with reference to this 
farm-relief legislation illustrates the importance or logie of 
the motion about as forcibly as could possibly be done, it 
seems to the Chair. The Committee of the Whole Hcuse on 
the state of the Union has been considering this legislation 
now off and on for upward of about three weeks, and the Chair 
thinks the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union is in about the same position of hopeless confusion as 
to what ought to be done as the Committee on Agriculture 
was when it reported the three bills to the House without get- 
ting a majority for any one of them. The Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union wants to do something, 
but it does not know just what; and anyone familiar with the 
procedure here knows that as a practical matter it is impos- 
sible for this body to work out a satisfactory bill under all the 
circumstances, 

With that situation in mind, it seems to the Chair that the 
rule of the House ought to be very definite and specific that 
would justify the Chair in ruling that this committee can not 
do the reasonable and sensible thing. If the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, in its discretion, 
considers it advisable to recommend to the House that this 
legislation be rereferred to the Committee on Agriculture for 
consideration until that committee, or a majority of it, can 
agree upon some constructive legislation, it seems to the Chair 
that any rule or precedent that would prevent its doing so 
ought to be very definite and specific. 

Fortunately, the precedents of the House sustain the logie 
of the thing. The Chair has listened very intently for some 
one who argued in favor of the point of order to cite some prec- 
edent to sustain his position, by which the Chair could be 
guided, but the Chair has failed to hear any precedent cited. 
None has been cited. There is a precedent cited in Hinds’ 
Precedents, section 4775, which seems to the Chair to be so 
definite and so directly in point that it leaves very little for 
discussion upon the point of order. It is in favor of the motion 
and against the point of order. Section 4775, Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, reads: 


In Committee of the Whole the motion to report a bill, with the 
recommendation that it be referred, takes precedence of the motion to 
report it with the recommendation that it do pass. On January 22, 
1896, the House was considering in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 50) relating to 
plans for the public building at Chicago, III. 

Mr. William Lorimer, of Illinois, moved that the committee rise 
and report the bill as amended back to the House, with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

Mr. Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, moved that the committee rise 
and report the bill back, with the recommendation that It be referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, having raised a question as to the 
precedence of the motions, the chairman held that the latter motion 
had precedence. 


The Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union at that time was the Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 
of New York. 

Reference has been made to the special rule under which the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union is con- 
sidering this particular legislation. The Chair thinks there is 
nothing unusual with reference to this special rule. The rule 
does not operate automatically. The rules makes it in order to 
moye that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 11603, the so-called Haugen bill. The House does 
not automatically go into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of that bill It 
goes into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union only upon the motion of some one to do so. The so- 
called Haugen bill under the rule has no more privileged status 
than has the ordinary revenue or appropriation bill in that 
respect, and the Chair thinks that the closing sentence of the 
special rule, to which reference has been made, has no more 
significance or gives the legislation no different status than 
revenue and appropriation bills have without a rule under the 
common practice of the House. It is the common practice upon 
the completion of the reading of a bill under consideration for 
amendment for the chairman of the committee to make the mo- 
tion that the committee rise and recommend to the House the 
bill with the amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 
In practical effect that is all that this rule does—authorize the 
making of such a motion. Upon any such strict construction of 
_ the language, as some have argued here, it would not be in 
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order for the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture to 
make the motion which he has made, that the committee rise 
and report the bill back to the House with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

The rule does not authorize the chairman of the Committee 
on Agricuiture to do that. The language of the rule does not 
say that. It simply says that at the conclusion of the reading 
of the bill the committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may have been adopted. 
I take it that no one would contend, however, that the motion 
to report the bill with amendments with the recommendation 
that the bill as amended do pass would not be in order. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hocu] has cited a pro- 
vision in the rules that the motion may not be used in direct 
form in Committee of the Whole. The Chair thinks that is 
correct, but he does not think it is in point. No attempt here 
is made to make a motion in direct form. That is not the 
motion, The motion is that when the committee rise it report 
the bill back to the House with the recommendation that the 
bill and amendments be referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

For the reasons stated, the Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. DOWBLL. Mr. Chairman, I appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. Chairman, I move to lay that appeal 
on the table. 

Mr. DOWELL. I submit that is not in order, and I have a 
right to the floor. The motion to lay on the table is not in 
17817 in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct about that. 
The Chair asks the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] 
to take the chair while the appeal is pending. 

Mr. CRAMTON assumed the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cramron). 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to appeal to the mem- 
bers of this committee for a fair deal here. [Applause.] The 
effort made here this morning is one that has never been made 
on the floor of this House since I have been a Member of it, 
and all are fully aware of it. The special rule which we 
adopted, and, stronger than that, the Committee on Rules when 
it brought that rule before the House assured every Member of 
the House that everyone would have a fair opportunity to con- 
sider all of these bills. [Applause.] There is a plain provision 
under the rules of the House if they want to proceed under it 
to recommit this bill, but please do not destroy all possibility of 
agricultural legislation at this session of Congress. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair- suggests it is only in order at 
this time to discuss the appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes, sir; and I am trying to show why the 
Chair should not be sustained in that ruling. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAMSEYER. May I offer a suggestion right here? The 
Chair in giving his ruling stated that there was nothing auto- 
matic in the last sentence of the rule. The last sentence of 
this rule under which we are proceeding has this: “And the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered.” That op- 
erates automatically. Every Member of the House knows that 
the previous question under a rule like this is ordered when 
we get into the House without a motion for the preyious ques- 
tion, and that part is no stronger than the other part of the 
same sentence, which directs that the bill be reported to the 
House with amendments. 

Mr. DOWELL. I just want to say this, that if the decision 
of the Chair is sustained and the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois to refer this bill to a committee is adopted, it will 
hazard all legislation on the subject. Those of you who are in 
favor of agricultural legislation at this session of Congress, 
it seems to me, ought to see plainly the very purpose and in- 
tent of the motion of the gentleman from Illinois, and I ask 
you to yote not to sustain the chairman in his ruling. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to ask any gentleman 
of this House, when this question is discussed on the other side, 
how the last part of this rule can be complied with if the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois is sustained? ‘The previous 
question can not be ordered, the bill and amendments can not 
proceed to final disposition if this motion is sustained. 

Mr, DOWELL. Why, certainly, it is an effort not to follow 
the rule we adopted when we took this bill under consideration. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It can not be carried out. 

Mr. TILSON. According to the gentleman's interpretation 
of the rule it can not be carried out unless we finally pass 
the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. BEGG. Under the rules this is debatable under the five- 
minute rule. Does that mean five minutes on a side or more 
than five minutes of time? 

The CHAIRMAN. This debate proceeds under the five- 
minute rule; five minutes on a side. 

Mr. TILSON. Will there be further debate after one gentle- 
man speaks in fayor and one opposed? 

The CHAIRMAN, That lies largely in the discretion of the 
Chair. Customarily it will proceed until debate is closed. 

Mr. 'TILSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in deciding points of order we should as far as pos- 
sible dissociate ourselves from thé merits of the proposition. 
Here the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole has made 
a ruling based upon broad parliamentary principles, the rules 
of the House, and the precedents of the House. This statement 
can not be snecessfully contradicted. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I direct the attention of the 
gentleman to this point? In connection with very specific prece- 
dents cited by the Chair, will not the gentleman call attention 
to the fact that a motion similar to the motion which has been 
presented by the gentleman from IIlinois was made by one of 
the most distinguished parliamentarians who ever served in this 
House, Speaker Crisp? [Applause.] 

Mr, TELSON. Undoubtedly Speaker Crisp was one of the 
finest parliamentarians who ever sat in this House, and the 
precedent referred to as having been made by him has never 
beens overruled. Ft is based upon sound parliamentary prin- 
ciples, so that it would place us in a ridiculous attitude to over- 
ride it and proceed to set up a contrary precedent that would 
rise up in the future—— . A 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I can not in five minutes—would rise up 
to plague us. So I appeal to Members that in passing upon 
this question they keep in mind not the merits of the proposi- 
tion, but the proper parliamentary practice and procedure in 
the House, although it seems to me, as a practical matter, that 
the only way in which we can have the legislation, in which 
all seem so interested, is to send this bill back to the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. BEGG.. Will the gentleman yield for a question? Will 
the gentleman state to the House whether or not it is the 
intention of the gentleman, as the Republican floor leader, to 
do what he can to get farm legislation? [Cries of “Oh!”] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, do not take this out of my 
time. 

Mr. FUNK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I can not. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no business before the com- 
mittee until the committee is in order, 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. TILSON. I ean not yield in the limited time I have. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Giving a fair answer to a fair question, I 
will say that [laughter] r 

Mr. LOZIÐR. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. LOZIER. A point of order. The gentleman is attempt- 
ing to answer. 

-The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has not stated his point 
of order. 

Mr. LOZIER. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not proceeding in order. He is attempting to answer the 
question of the gentleman from Ohio, which does not relate to 
the point of order. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut has the 
floor and is entitled to speak upon the point of order. He 
will proceed in order, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, speaking directly upon this 
appeal and the reasons why the decision of the Chair should 
stand as the judgment of the committee, I haye to say that 
one of the impelling reasons why the decision of the Chair 
should be sustained is this: That if it is not sustained and the 
House proceeds to strike out the enacting clause or otherwise 
defeats the bill, it will probably kill all hope of agricultural 
legislation at this session, whereas by sending the bill back 
to the Committee on Agriculture, where we may confer to- 
gether and try again to bring out something, we have at least 
another chance of bringing out legislation that may be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a short question? 

Mr. TILSON. I can not yield. Mr. Chairman, please do 
not take this out of my time. I decline to yield to anyone 
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because I wish to finish my statement. I hope that the Chair 
will not take out of my time these interruptions. 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair will assure to the gentleman 
the time accorded to him. The gentleman from Connecticut de- 
clines to yield. . 

Mr. TILSON. Gentlemen, I appeal to you on sound par- 
liamentary grounds that we should not let our preference for 
one side or the other on any question sway us in these mat- 
ters, because we are making parliamentary history every day 
that we are here, and when a decision like this is made, based 
firmly upon sound parliamentary principles and backed up by 
uncontroyerted precedents established by the best parlinmen- 
tarians that ever sat in this House, we should think long and 
seriously, notwithstanding our desire to haye our way-on the 
merits of the question, before overturning a ruling thus based. 
[Applause.] I appeal to you, to all of you, on that ground, 
regardless of how you feel on this legislation, because in a few 
moments you will have a vote on the merits of the question 
as to whether to refer this particular bill or not. The ques- 
tion now is whether a righteous decision, a decision well con- 
sidered and well bottomed, shall stand, or whether we are will- 
ing to override parliamentary principles and precedents and 
decree by our votes that this chairman has made an erroneous 
ruling, and have it go down in the books of precedents that a 
decision founded on sound principles has been overruled. [Ap- 
plause and cries of “ Vote!’’] 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURPHY. Are we proceeding under the rules of the 
House under the five-minute rule? If we are, I want to oppose 
the effort or the motion that the leader has made. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be in order now for the Chair to 
recognize some one who is in favor of the appeal. 

Mr. HOWARD. I am in favor of it, 

Mr. MURPHY. And I am in fayor of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, may I make a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Kentucky state 
his parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. KINCHELOB. The formal parliamentary inquiry I 
want to propound is this: We are proceeding under the five- 
minute rule. There has been one five-minute speech in fuyor 
of sustaining the Chairs decision and one against. The Chair 
says he can recognize somebody else. The parliamentary in- 
quiry is, How many men the Chair will recognize, and how 
long this debate will continue? 

The CHAIRMAN. While the debate continues the Chair 
feels that he should alternate in recognizing gentlemen. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connectient [Mr. 
Tirso] is recognized to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. TILSON. Under our rules when an amendment is 
offered in Committee of the Whole anyone can move to amend 
that amendment by moving to strike out the last word. In this 
case there has been one speech for and one against the pending 
proposition and no amendment is in order; therefore the Chair 
could not recognize anyone, except by unanimous consent, be- 
cause there is no pro forma or other motion that can be made. 
[Cries of ‘ Vote! ”] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will try to respond to the 
parliamentary inquiry of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Titson]. The suggestion of the gentleman from Connecticut 
is as to the right for the debate to continue after 10 minutes 
has been exhausted by reason of the fuct that no amendment 
can be offered as in the usual case under the five-minute rule 
in the consideration of the bill. The Chair is advised that 
former Speaker Crisp ruled that debate on an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair proceeded under the five-minute rule. 
Under a strict construction of the rules, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Connecticut, possibly there could be no debate 
at all. The practice has been—which this present incumbent 
of the chair feels inclined to follow—to permit the debate to 
proceed under the five-minute rule until debate is exhausted or 
the committee sees fit to close the débate, and it will be the 
desire of the Chair while the debate continues to alternate in 
granting recognition. 

Mr, SNELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. SNELL. I rise to propound an inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York will state 
his inquiry, 
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Mr. SNELL. When will it be in order to close debate? 

The CHAIRMAN, At any time now. The Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. Gentlemen of the House, it is of the utmost 
importance that we observe our rules in the consideration of 
matters that come before us. The merits or demerits of the 
legislation, in my judgment, should not influence us in passing 
upon the parliamentary question. 

In my opinion the special rule which this House is now 
acting under does not violate, abrogate, or change the general 
rules of the House. All the special rule provides is that when 
the committee enters upon the consideration of the Haugen 
bill it shall be in order to offer as amendments to it the Aswell 
and Tincher bills, removing any question as to the germane- 
ness of those two amendments or as to whether or not those 
two amendments can be offered. The special rule makes it 
mandatory that those two amendments when offered are in 
order. In my judgment that is the only way the special rule 
has changed the rules of the House for the consideration of 
this particular bill. That rule, permitting those two amend- 
ments to be offered, does not preclude any other germane 
amendment from being offered and it does not preclude any 
other authorized motions recognized under our rules of pro- 
cedure. 

Now, gentlemen, why should the proponents of the Haugen 
bill or its enemies be concerned as to whether this motion to 
recommend recommitment is in order? It is simply a parlia- 
mentary method of letting this House express its judgment on 
it. If a majority of this Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union or a majority of the House is in favor 
of the Haugen bill, they can simply vote down the motion 
to rise and report that the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture, and then they can vote to rise and report the bill 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Certainly I yield to my leader. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And if the motion to report 
carries there can, of course, be a roll call in the House, which 
will giye every Member a chance to record his vote? 

Mr. CRISP. Of course. No right of anybody is involved in 
this proposition. As to the Haugen bill, you have all of your 
rights, You can vote for it in the committee; if it should 
carry, you can get a roll call in the House. But I do think un- 
less you want mob rule and lawlessness here we should observe 
our rules; when this body adopts a code of rules for its pro- 
cedure it should live up to those rules; and, in my judgment, 
under the rules this motion is in order, and I shall vote, irre- 
spective of my views on the legislation, to sustain the Chairman 
in his decision. [Applause.] 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I shall be glad to yield, if I haye the time. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Gentlemen solemnly stated on the floor that 
the purpose of this rule was to put the situation before the 
House; that the Committee on Agriculture had “passed the 
buck” to the Rules Committee; that the Rules Committee had 
passed it back to the House, and if we should agree to this 
motion it will “pass the buck” back to the committee itself. 

Mr. CRISP. Using the language of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, that it is “ passing the buck,” the motion to re- 
commit “passes the buck” to the membership of this House to 
say whether or not they will vote for the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that further debate on 
the pending appeal do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now before the committee 
is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of 
the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Ohair being in doubt the 
committee divided; and there were—ayes 201, noes 132. 

So the decision of the Chair stood as the judgment of the 
committee. 

Mr. MAPES resumed the chair. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The.gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it be in order to haye debate on the 
motion I haye made? If not, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to make a short statement. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to make a statement of not exceeding five minutes 
in connection with my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WBFALD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a motion to amend. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAN- 
Non] offers a motion, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Motion by Mr. Cannon: At the end of the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois insert a comma and the following language: 
“with instructions to the Committee on Agriculture to report the 
same back forthwith as amended by the amendments adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. It is out of order in that it is an 
amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma and Mr. SABATH rose. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Has the reading of the amendment been completed? 

Mr. BLANTON. The Clerk has read far enough to show it 
is not in order. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Texas is out of order because the amendment has not yet been 
read in its entirety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the entire amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the motion of the gentleman from Illinois insert a 
comma and the following language: “with instructions to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to report the same back forthwith as amended 
by amendments adopted in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, with favorable recommendation.” 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that motion is not in order because the committee just decided 
to do the opposite. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
it is an amendment in the third degree and therefore out 
of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman—— ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to hear the gen- 
tleman from Missouri on his point of order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman from Missouri per- 
mit me to make another point of order? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr: CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman yields to 
me to make the further point of order that the motion in effect 
is the same as the motion that has already been made by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the Chair desire to hear me on the 
point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, A point of order has been made against 
the gentleman’s motion, and the Chair, will be pleased to hear 
the gentleman on the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. In Volume V of Hinds’ Precedents, section 
5754, it is held that the motion to refer to a committee without 
recommendation is subject to amendment unless the previous 
question has been ordered. Of course, in this case the previous 
question can not be ordered in Committee of the Whole. On 
page 110 of Procedure of the House—— 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield to me I would like to have the motion reported 
again so that we may have it in mind. Will the gentleman 
yield to have the motion again reported? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman for that purpose. - 

The motion was again reported. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask what is the point of order that is now pending? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a further point 
of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Ohio 
made a point of order. Let us see what it is that is pending. 

Mr. BEGG. The point of order which I made, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not believe would stand, and therefore I am not 
going to press my point of order. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I think the gentleman made 
the point of order that this was undoing a thing that the com- 
mittee had just done. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the point of order I made, but my atten- 
tion was called, I will say to the gentleman, to the fact that 
the committee had not done the thing literally which I had in 
mind; they had only given evidence of what they will do. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this amendment is of the same content and to the same 
effect as the original motion for which the Madden motion is a 
substitute or amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. And on that point the Chair will be glad 
to hear the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the Chair will permit, I would like to 
make a further point of order after having heard the amend- 
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ment again reported, and that is that it is not within the power 
of the Committee of the Whole to recommend to the House that 
the House shall instruct the Committee on Agriculture to agree 
to amendments already adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 
That would be contained in the motion to recommit, which is 
in order in the House only after the third reading of a bill. 

Mr. CANNON, That is the very point on which I desire to 
be heard. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I want to make the further point 
of order, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment can accomplish 
nothing, because we already have the bill and the situation 
which the gentleman proposes by his amendment, and it is there- 
fore a useless proceeding, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, several points of order have 
been made against this motion. The first one, made by the 
gentleman from Ohio, was that it was undoing what had just 
. been done by the committee. The only action taken by the 
committee was on the decision of the chairman holding that 
the motion was in order, and certainly if the motion is in order 
a germane amendment to that motion is in order. This 
effectively disposes of the point of order made by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brae]. 

The second point of order made was that this motion fs not 
permitted in the Committee of the Whole. In Volume V of 
Hinds’ Precedents, section 4721, it was held that a motion to rise 
with instructions to report with recommendation to refer was 
in order, and of course if in order is subject to amendment. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM], one of the 
ablest parliamentarians of the House, makes the point of order 
that it is not in order to move to amend with instructions to 
report forthwith. 

In the Sixty-second Congress, second session, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, page 6976, that very point is decided, and it was 
held—I do not remember the name of the chairman who de- 
cided the point of order—that it was in order to move to recom- 
mit with instructions to report forthwith, which is precisely 
the situation before us here. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly; I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. SNELL. By your motion are you not trying to do by 
indirection what, by the previous motion, you could not do by 
direction? 

Mr. CANNON. The Chairman is well aware that this is a 
stereotyped motion in the House, It is a stock method of pro- 
cedure. When a motion is made to rise and report with recom- 
mendation that it be referred, a motion is in order to amend 
that motion by adding instructions that they report forthwith. 
This has been done here time and time again. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr, Chairman, I want to make my 
point a little clearer, perhaps, than I made it in the first in- 
stance. When we go back into the House, under the general 
rules of the House which are governing, notwithstanding any 
action the committee may take, it will be the orderly procedure, 
the necessary orderly procedure, for the House to proceed to 
consider the bill and the amendments if action is taken upon 
the bill and the amendments, whatever that action may be. 
If action is taken on the bill and the amendments, whatever 
that action may be, the gentleman by his motion then will seek, 


upon a motion to recommit, to instruct the Committee on Agri- 


culture to act upon a proposition upon which the House has 
already acted. 

Mr. CANNON. After we get back into the House, if that 
situation should arise, the gentleman could then debate that 
point of order. The motion has been made here that the com- 
mittee rise, with the recommendation to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Agriculture, and it is in order to instruct that 
committee to report forthwith. That has been done repeatedly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, My point is this: The gentleman secks 
in effect to change the rules of the House procedure. The gen- 
tleman seeks to amend the rules, namely, provide a method by 
which before there has been a vote on the bill or a yote on the 
amendment, he seeks to instruct the standing committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Unfortunately for the gentleman's contention 
the House has repeatedly done that very thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Missouri if he can cite n precedent where a motion in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to recom- 
mend to the House that the bill be referred to a standing com- 
mittee with instructions to that committee to report back a bill 
in the identical shape that the Committee of the Whole reports 
the bill to the Hu use was held in order? 
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Mr. CANNON. That has been done repeatedly. Here are 
cases in the Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, sections 4761 and 4762. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from Missouri is making 
a motion that would change the rules of the House. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I want tó call the Chair's atten- 
tion to the fact that the rules of the House give preference to 
the motion made by tiie gentleman from Illinois. An appeal 
wis made from a decision of the Chair saying that was the rule 
of the House, and the committee, sustained the Chair. So 
undoubtedly it is the rule to give preference to the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois. If the gentleman from Missouri 
is permitted to offer his motion, he forces a violation of that 
rule, and no man is permitted to offer an amendment or a 
motion that violates the rules of the House. I make the point 
of order that the motion of the gentleman to amend is not in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems to the Chair that it would be an 
idle procedure for the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, or the House itself, to adopt the motion 
made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. ‘The 
Chair was anxious to get the citation of a precedent for the 
motion, but he has been unable to find one and his attention 
has not been directed to any. If the House wants to do what 
the gentleman from Missouri seeks to do, it can vote down the 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Manpen] and vote 
up the motion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavcEn], and 
when it goes into the House adopt the bill with the amend- 
ments, without going through the idle ceremony of haying the 
bill rereferred to the Committee on Agriculture with instruc- 
tions to report back the identical proposition before the House 
ues it rose if it adopts the motion of the gentleman from 

owa. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, could not that same argument 
be made on the motion to refer before the House committee 
decided to sustain the decision of the Chair that the committee 
has power to recommend to the House that the bill be referred 
back to the committee? If we have the power, as they say, to 
recommend to the House, how can it be said in logic that we do 
not have the power to add to the motion to report back certain 
instructions? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has only ruled on the specific 
motion before the committee. It seems to the Chair an idle 
ceremony to yote on the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. If the House desires to take the action which he recom- 
mends, it can do so in a much more direct and simple manner. 

Mr. HOCH. ‘The Chair is arguing on the ground that it 
might be an idle thing, but that does not go to the parlia- 
mentary question. I was endeavoring to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that the committee might have done the 
same thing in the preceding situation. The sole question is the 
right of the committee to recommend to the House that it refer 
back to the Agricultural Committce the bill and amendments, 
and whether we now have the right to amend the motion by 
saying that we shall refer it with certain instructions. I call 
attention to the fact that the very sections relied upon to sus- 
tain the Chair in holding that the committee had the right to 
recommend to the House a reference to the committee, section 
771 of the Manual says that a motion may be amended by 
adding instructions. The rules with reference to the motion to 
refer contain the provision that it may refer with instructions. 
If the committee may recommend a reference to the Committee 
on Agriculture, I see no reason or logic why we can not recom- 
mend to the House that we refer it with certain instructions, 
and that is what the gentleman from Missouri is attempting 
to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair perhaps can not make himself 
any clearer than he has already done; but it seems to the 
Chair that the motion of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] is an idle motion, and that there is no reason why it 
should be voted on. The House can arrive at the same result 
in a much more direct way, and the general rule of procedure 
is that whatever action aids the House to reach an agree- 
ment or come to a final conclusion on a proposition more 
guickly and in more simple fashion ought to be adopted. The 
Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to prefer a unanimous- 
consent request that I be permitted to address the House for 
not to exceed five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago 1 objected 
to a similar request on the part of the gentleman from Iili- 
nois. I understand now that those who are in charge of the 
Haugen bill would like to have the gentleman speak. I do 
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not like to take anyone off the floor. The leadership of the 
Haugen bill has floundered enough in this debate already, so 
I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to offer an amendment to the motion made by 
the gentleman from Illinois and would like to have it pending 
during the time the gentleman occupies the floor. May I offer 
my amendment now to the gentleman’s motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois should be put and acted upon first. Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Illinois? 
{After a pause] The Chair hears none, The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have felt 
that I ought to explain why I made the motion which I haye 
made and to express the hope that something can be worked 
out which will be of some advantage to the farmer before we 
get through. I do not want the House to understand that I 
am antagonistic to any proper legislation for the development 
of the agricultural prosperity of the country. On the other 
hand, I want the House to realize that I am thoroughly in 
earnest when I say that I am deeply interested and that I 
hope something will be done; but I have certain reasons why 
I could not agree to the Haugen bill in its present form. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. If this motion of the gentleman is agreed to, 
and the bill goes back to the committee and the committee 
brings it in, then in what position will the bill be? 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like very much to see the com- 
mittee bring in something when they get through with a 
proper study of it. 

Mr. RUBEY. They will bring in a bill, because they are for 
this legislation, and they are for this bill; but when the bill 
comes back here what will become of it? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, I am only one Member of the 
House, 

Mr. RUBEY., Will we have to have a rule to bring it on the 
floor of the House to have it considered? 

Mr. MADDEN. Iam not ina position to answer that question. 

Mr. RUBEY.. Will that be the parliamentary situation? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman ought 
to permit me to make my statement. 

Mr. RUBY. I would like to know whether we are going to 
get any legislation at all or not. 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not tell. I should like to make my 
statement without interruption. I dictated it before I came into 
the House this morning so that I might present a concrete ex- 
pression of my opinion, just exactly as it is, 

I have been more than hopeful that some solution of the 
farm problem would be worked out without invading the Treas- 
ury for a subsidy. 

Twenty-one patriotic men on the Agricultural Committee have 
worked earnestly for months to find some legislative solution. 
That they have not succeeded is attested by the three bills 
which the committee seemed compelled to report out in order 
to get the matter before the House. Each of these bills ap- 
proach the subject from an entirely different angle, It was 
clear that with the committee hopelessly divided the question 
could not be worked out in the House. Of course some will con- 
tend that it has been. To this I regret I can not agree. 

No one is more sympathetic with the problems which con- 
front the farmers than I. No one would be more willing to give 
the best there is in him to a solution of those problems, but 
when they are solyed they should be solved with a certainty 
that it is going to work. I doubt if anyone who has been active 
in promoting the pending legislation agrees in his own mind 
that what is proposed is practicable. In fact, everyone with 
whom I have spoken, even the most enthusiastic advocates of 
the pending subject, express doubt on the ultimate good that 
may result if the legislation should be finally enacted into law. 

This is too important a question to pass over lightly; too in- 
tricate a problem to enter upon with uncertainty as to the out- 
come; too dangerous to undertake with the prospect of a con- 
tinued subsidy from the Treasury. 

Economic laws can not be changed by legislation. Prosperity 
may be retarded by delay, but the future good of the Nation 
should be the paramount thing looked forward to; the inde- 
pendence of every Industry to work out its own salvation under 
economic laws best suited to our situation. 

We haye a responsibility to see that our prosperity is not 
invaded or retarded by foreign nations, and to the extent that 
we can prevent them from invading our territory by the proper 
protection of our own rights we should do that, but among our- 
selves we should stand in an independent position, meeting the 
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issues as they arise, taking the profits or losses, as the case 
may be, and adjust ourselyes to the situation in such a way 
as to improve the conditions by our own actions, 

It seems to me that the question before us is of such im- 
portance that it would be far better that no legislation be en- 
acted at this session than that we should enter upon an 
uncertain field. It is of such importance that it should be 
studied with great care by the best experts before final action 
is taken by this body, if action is found to be necessary at all. 
It is better that it should be solved right, even if it is solved 
later, than it should be solyed wrong by immediate action. 

Mr. WHEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman not think that if this 
great Government 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I yielded to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. WEFALD]. 

Mr. WEFALD. Was not the gentleman in this House when 
we voted a large subsidy to the railroads? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I never voted for a subsidy bill except 
the subsidy bill that was intended to preserve the $3,300,000,000 
which was invested by the American people in the building of 
ships during the war and for the purpose of the war. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not yield to anyone except the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Weratp]. That is the only 
one that I ever voted for, and in that case I introduced an 
amendment that prohibited the appropriation of a single dollar 
in any year in which the subsidy might be in existence except 
after a complete report to the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House, with detailed statements as to the validity of 
the payment of the appropriation in every instance, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin will certify to that. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. That is correct. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, we should every one join in 
any legitimate movement to foster and promote the country’s 
prosperity and particularly the prosperity of those who are 
engaged in agriculture, but in doing this we should be mindful 
that when we enter upon a subsidy proposal for any section of 
our citizenship we must expect that a demand will be made 
for similar subsidies by every other section of the citizenship, 
and because of this I find myself reluctantly compelled to 
advocate a further study of the existing agricultural problem 
by these 21 patriotic men who compose the membership of the 
Agricultural Committee of the House. They are to be com- 
mended for their patience, their industry, and their untiring 
efforts to meet the issue, and I feel sure that sooner or later 
they will find a satisfactory way out of the existing difficulty. 

I do not advocate the defeat of this legislation, but I advo- 
cate a further study of it. I feel sure that if we send this 
bill back to the Committee on Agriculture that committee will 
do everything within its power to report a bill back within the 
not distant future which will adequately meet the issues in the 
case, and which can be passed by the Congress, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I desire to offer. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that he should recog- 
nize first a member of the committee. 

Mr. McLAUGULIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, for the time being I shall 
object, until I have had my amendment passed. I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGuarpra to the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappsnx]: At the end of the motion of Mr. MADDEN, 
strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the following: "and the 
committee further recommends to the House that the sald Committee 
on Agriculture be instructed to report a farm relief bill within 10 days.” 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. I make the point of order that it is not in 
order to instruct the committee to report at any specific time, 
and I would like to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
it is an amendment to the rules of the House. The rules of 
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the House do not require any committee to report within 10 
days. The rules prescribe how the committee shall proceed, 
and this is an amendment to the rules. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, may I be heard on the 
point of order for a moment? The situation is very clear, A 
motion was made that the committee rise and report back to 
the House a certain bill with a recommendation that the bill 
and amendments pass. Thereupon the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Manpen] offered an amendment to refer the bill back to 
the committee. What happened in the House is fresh in the 
Chairman’s mind. Thereafter the gentleman from Missouri 
offered an amendment instructing the committee to report im- 
mediately the Haugen bill with amendments, and the Chair 
ruled that that was an idle gesture, for the reason stated by the 
Chair, that the House could yote down the Madden amendment 
and yote up the Haugen motion and pass the bill, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In one second. I submit to the Chair 
that if it is in order to make a recommendation to the House 
that a bill be referred to the committee, it Is in order to add 
to the recommendation that it be reported back within 10 
days, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York yielded. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, in order to avoid debate, I 
withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. LaGuarpta) there were 
nyes 60, noes 90. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman. I move an amendment 
that debate close in eight minutes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that no motions are in order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
object to debate continuing, but I would like to ask what is 
the regular order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is the yote on the 
motion of the gentleman from Tilinois. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That has been adopted. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. No. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, 
unanimous consent to proceed for eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for eight minutes, Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the House, we are approaching a time very shortly 
which, in my judgment, is one of the most serious and im- 
portant times that has occurred in this House for many years. 
For 90 days the question of agricultural legislation has been 
yery carefully considered by the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House, and had it not been for the fact that at the very 
close of those hearings, almost the very last day of the hear- 
ings, after nothing but the so-called committee bill, or the 
Haugen bill, had been under consideration, that a bill was 
` brought before us, which was said to be the administration 
bill. Whether it was or not, I do not know; but had that 
not been dropped in and had not the plea been made to members 
of the committee that the administration bill ought at least 
to have consideration, the Haugen bill would have been reported 
out of the committee by a goodly majority. [Applause] 

Now, gentlemen, what is the situation? More than 90 per 
cent of the farm organizations of this Nation—Enst, West, 
North, and South—have gone on record for the Haugen bill. 
Not a single organization has yet appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and none have approached this House in 
the interest of the Aswell bill or the Tincher bill. You have 
the voice of the country, you have the voice of the farmers, 
about 40 per cent of the population of this country, speaking to 
you and asking you for a bill which they, through their organi- 
zations, through their leaders, and through themselves, have 
been studying for many years—if you give them this legisla- 
tion; and if it does not solve their problem it is their funeral 
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and not yours. Now comes the gentleman from Illinols—after 
we thought we had a distinct understanding that we were going 
to get a straight ont-and-ont vote on this measure—he comes in 
with a motion to recommit to the Committee on Agriculture 
and makes a plea here for legislation, and then refuses to sup- 
port us in a motion to have the committee report back within 
10 days, but states on the floor of this House that we ought to 
have more time to consider it aud we ought to wait until fall. 

Mr, FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. I just want to inform my friend that the 
reason for it is to save the skin of Democrats and Republicans 
who do not want to vote directly on the question. [Applause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Now, Mr. Chairman, the 
farmers of this Nation haye waited for nearly six long years 
for help, and they are still pleading before us, because their 
condition is steadily growing worse instead of better, and we 
go to them now and say, “ We will put it off until fall or some 
indefinite time.” 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Has the gentleman thought of the anoma- 
lous position the House will be in if the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] carries? If that motion car- 
ries the bill is reported to the House with the motion to recom- 
mit. On the bill also, under the rule, when it is reported to the 
House, the previous question is considered ordered. When the 
previous question is ordered there is always one motion to 
recommit in order, Therefore, you will practically permit two 
motions to recommit to be pending in the House at the same 
time if the motion of the gentleman from Hlinois carries. 

Mr. MoLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. That is very true, 

Now, just one concluding word with reference to the state- 
ment the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] made, that 
before we enact legislation of this kind we must be certain as 
to what it will do. 

I tell you that with respect to no other piece of legislation 
that Congress has ever adopted has the same plea been made. 
There is never a certainty as to how any measure will work 
out, neither in the case of a tariif measure, nor a reverie mens- 
ure, nor auy other great legislative measure. In this case alone 
they tell you that you must have absolute certainty as to how 
it will work out. 

I have studied this question for many years, and I come from 
a section of the country where a seventh-grade child in the 
schools of Nebraska can figure out what the equalization fee 
will be more quickly and accurately than can the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer]. [Laughter,} 

I happened to be sitting in this Chamber yesterday by the 
side of a very distinguished New England Representative, and 
he was talking to another distinguished Representative, and one 
said to the other, “I do not understand this business. Do you?” 
The other answered: “No; I do not know a darn thing about 
it, and I have not had a chance to think about it, and I am 
going to vote against everything.” We have men in this House 
who acknowledge that they know nothing about the farm prob- 
lem, and who say: “ Because I do not know anything about it 
and have not had time to study it I am going to vote ngainst 
everything.” 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. This motion to recommit is the second at- 
tempt on the part of the administration to kill the Haugen bill 
this session, is it not? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Perhaps so. I have been 
in hopes the leaders would see the light, but I admit now it 
looks like there is a concerted effort to defeat this legislation, 

Mr. WEFALD. First by the Tincher bill and now by this 
motion. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I do not know whether 
the bill of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] is an 
administration bill or not. The gentleman from Kansas en- 
deayors to give out the impression that his bill is the adminis- 
tration bill, but I doubt if the President knows about it. The 
situation reminds me, gentlemen, of a story I heard of a widow 
who had a small boy about S years old. One evening when he 
came home from school she called him in and said, “Johnny, 
I want to convey a secret to you, and I do not want you to tell 
your schoolmates about it. I feel that I ought to take you into 
my confidence. I am going to marry Doctor Johnson.” And 
the boy said, “ Bully for you, Ma! Does the doctor know it 
yet?” [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. £ f 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous cousent to proceed for fiye minutes. Is there objection? 
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Mr. FULMER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield me three minutes? 

Mr. TINCHER. Make it eight minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RUBBY. Let us make it an hour, and give us all a 
chance to talk. I shall object unless you make it an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DOWHLL. Mr. Chairman, a division. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I call for a 
division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 197, noes 176. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tellers are demanded. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
HAvucGeN and Mr. Mappen to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 171, noes 166. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mapes, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11603) 
to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly mar- 
keting and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agri- 
cultural commodities, had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with certain amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the bill and all amendments thereto be rereferred to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mares], Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reports that that committee, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 11603) to establish a Fed- 
eral farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the 
control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural com- 
modities, had directed him to report the same back with cer- 
tain amendments, with the recommendation that the bill and 
all amendments thereto be rereferred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. The question is on agreeing to the recommendation 
of the Committee of the Whole. As many as are in favor 
thereof will, when their names are called, answer “ yea”; those 
opposed, will answer “ nay.” 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. We are operating under a special rule, 
the last sentence of which reads as follows: 


At the conclusion of the reading of the bill the committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final passage. 


The Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union has just reported to the House the bill with 
the amendments that were adopted in such Committee of the 
Whole. ‘Therefore under the rule the previous question has 
now been ordered on the bill and the amendments—and I am 
quoting from the rule—‘ to final passage.” 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSHYDR. Is not the situation this: Notwithstanding 
the illegal proceedings in the Committee of the Whole, that 
under the rule the Haugen bill with amendments is now, in fact, 
before us? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Exactly. That is the very point of order I 
am making, that under the rule the only vote that can now be 
taken, regardless of what the recommendation of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union is, is the vote on 
the Haugen bill and amendments, as provided by the rule, to 
final passage. This is a special rule adopted by the vote of the 
House for the consideration of this specific bill, and I therefore 
make the point of order against any attempt to vote upon the 
question as to whether the recommendation of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union shall be agreed 
to or not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the point of order made by the gentleman from North 
Dakota, that if the gentleman’s point of order had any stand- 
ing at all it should have been made in the committee, and it 
has no place in the House because the committee has reported 
its action to the House for confirmation. It might have been 
in order to have heard it in the committee, but it is out of 
order here. > 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman eyidently was not present. 
That point of order was made, argued, and overruled. 
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Our position is that the proceedings of the Committee of the 
Whole, in view of this special rule giving specific directions as 
to the proceedings, were erroneous; that it was not within the 
power of the Committee of the Whole to adopt a course in 
violation of the special rule; therefore, what is now in fact 
before the House under the rule is the Haugen bill, with amend- 
ments, and the only thing we can do here is to consider the 
Haugen bill with amendments. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. If the committee had made the recommenda- 
tion that the enacting clause be stricken out, then does the 
gentleman contend that that would have been illegal under the 
rule? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is a motion that would have been 
in order before conclusion of the reading of the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. It was in order. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman when he was arguing here, 
more against this kind of legislation than he was on the rule, 
and trying to cite some precedents studiously avoided con- 
struing the last sentence in this rule. We are proceeding under 
a special rule which is specific as to what shall be done at the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill. Read the rule and inter- 
pret English according to the ordinary rules of interpretation. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman contend that nothing can 
be done upon the recommendation of the committee except to 
vote upon the final passage of the bill? Is that the gentleman's 
contention? 

Mr. RAMSETER. My contention is that at the conclusion of 
the reading of the bill that the bill, with amendments, is before 
the House under the general rules of the House. Separate 
votes could be demanded upon the various amendments, and, 
of course, a motion to recommit would always be in order. 

Mr. TILSON. And the gentleman would treat the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of the Whole as a nullity? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Exactly; under the special rule of the 
House it is a nullity. Probably that is a better word than the 
words I used before—“ illegal” and “erroneous.” I thauk the 
gentleman for helping me out. It is a nullity. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Suppose the Committee of the Whole, after the 
bill had been read, had carried a motion to strike out the 
enacting clause and had made that report to the House—then 
what is the contention of the gentleman? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I answered that question once. Under 
the rules of the House a motion to strike out the enacting clause 
would have been in order at any time during the consideration 
of the bill. It was made once and yoted down, but at the con- 
clusion of the reading of the bill it is to be reported to the 
House for final passage. All I ask the gentleman to do is 
to read the language of the special rule, and all I ask the 
Spenker to do is to follow the language of the special rule under 
which we have been operating here during the consideration of 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair 
thinks the situation is absolutely clear, and the Chair does not 
think he has the right to put any question except the question 
as to whether the House will follow the recommendation of the 
committee. The contention of the gentleman from Iowa would 
have been in order if the committee had recommended to the 
House the passage of the bill, but the committee did not make 
that recommendation; the committee recommended that the bill 
and amendments should be rereferred to the Committee on 
Agriculture. Therefore the Chair can take no other course 
than to overrule the point of order, and the question is, Shall 
the recommendation of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union that the bill be rereferred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture be adopted by this House? 

Mr, DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Nebraska rise? 

Mr. HOWARD. To ask a question for information. I do not 
want any Member of the House to vote upon this motion with- 
out proper information or vote upon something he does not 
understand, and the question I desire to propound now is this: 
The Tincher bill having been officially announced as the admin- 
istration bill, and that bill having been withdrawn, is there any 
bill before the House now in behalf of the administration? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not state a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 
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Mr. CANNON. I believe we are entitled to know what we 
are yoting on here, and I want to submit this as a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. If this motion is agreed to ana the bill is re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture, will farm legislation 
be back in precisely the same situation it was last fall, when 
the Congress first convened; second, if this motion is agreed 
to and the bill is referred to the Committee on Agriculture, is 
the Committee on Agriculture under any necessity of report- 
ing at this session of Congress? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 182, nays 


200, answered “present” 1, not voting 48, as follows: 
[Roll No. 93] 


YEAS—1582 
Ackerman Deal Kincheloe Rogers 
Aldrich Dempsey Kindred Sanders, N. Y. 
Almon Dominick Kirk Sandlin 
Andrew Douglass Kunz Seger 
Appleby Doyle Lanham Shreve 
Aswell Dyer Lazaro Snell 
Bacharach Eaton Lehibach Somers, N. Y, 
Bacon Ellis Linthicum Sosnowski 
Bailey Esterly McDuffie Spony 
Beedy Fairchild McLaughlin, Mich, Spraul, III. 
Begg Fenn McLeo Stalker 
Bel Fitzgerald, Roy G. McMillan Stephens 
Berger Vietcher MacGregor Stevenson 
Bixler Fort Madden Stobbs 
Black, N. Y. Loss Magee, N. T. Strong, Pa. 
Bland Freeman Magee, Pa. Strother 
Bloom Vrothingham Magrady Swartz 
Bowles Gambrill Mapes Sweet 
Bowman Garrett, Tenn. Martin, La. aber 


Brand, Ga, 


Gibson 


Martin, Mass. 


Brigham Gifford Merritt emple 
Britten Gilbert Michener Thatcher 
Bulwinkle Glynn Mills Tilson 
Burton Goldsborough Montague Tincher 
Butler Gorman Montgomery Tinkham 
Carpenter Graham Mooney olle, 
Carter, Calif, Hale Moore, Si Treadway 
Chalmers Hardy Moore, Ohio Tucker 
Chapman Hare Moore, Va. Tydings 
Chindblom Hawley Nelson, Me. Vaile 
Collier Hersey Newton, Minn, Vincent, Mich. 
Collins Hill, Md. Newton, Mo, Vinson, Ga. 
Connery Hooper Norton Vinson, Ky, 
Connolly, Pa. Houston O'Connell, R. 1. Voigt 
Cooper, Ohio Huddleston O'Connor, La. Wainwright 
Cox Hudspeth Oliver, N. Y. Wason 
Coyle Hull, Morton D. Parker Vatres 
Cramton Jacobstein Patterson Watson 
Crisp Jenkins Phillips White, Me. 
Crosser Johnson, Wash. Porter Whitehead 
Crumpacker Kahn Pratt Wilson, La. 
Cullen Kearns Ragon Wolverton 
Curry Kelly Rankin Wright 
Darrow Kem Reece Wyant 
Davenport Ketcham Reed, N. Y. 
Davey Kiess Robsion, Ky. 

NAYS—200 
Abernethy Edwards Johnson, III. Parks 
Adkins Jalllott Johnson, Ind. Peery 
Allen Hslick Johnson, 8. Dak, Pou 
Allgood Evans Jolinson, Tex, Purnell 
Andresen Faust Jones Quin 
Anthony Fish Keller Rainey 
Arentz Fisher Kerr Ramsexer 
Arnold Vitzgerald, W. T. Kiefner Rathbone 
Ayres Wreur King Rayburn 
Barbour French Knutson Reed, Ark, 
Beck Fuller Šop teid, III. 
Beers Fulmer Kurtz Robinson, Iowa 
Black, Tex, Funk Kvale Romjue 
Blanton Furlow LaGuardia Rowbottom 
Boies Garber Lampert ubey 
Rowling Gardner, Ind, Lankford Rutherford 
Box Garrett, Tex, Larsen Sabath 
Brand, Ohio Gasque Lea, Calif. Sanders, Tex, 
Briggs Goodwin Leatherwood Schafer 
Browne Green, Fla. Leavitt Sclineider 
Browning Green, Iowa Letts Scott 
Brumm Greenwood Little Sears, Nebr. 
Buchanan Griest Lowrey Shallenberger 
Burtness Griffin Lozier Simmons 
Busby Hadley Lyon Sinclair 
Byrns Hall, Ind. eClintle Sinnott 
Canfield Hall, N. Dak. Mekadden , Smith 
Cannon Hammer McKeown Speaks 
Carew Harrison McLaughlin, Nebr. Sproul, Kans. 
Carss Hastings McReynolds Steagn 
Carter, Okla. Haugen McSwain Stedman 
Christopherson Hawes McSweeney Strong, Kans. 
Clague Iayden Major Summers, Wash. 
Cole Hicke Manlove Summers, Tex. 
Colton Hill, Ala. Mansfield Swank 
Connally, Tex. Hill, Wash. Menges Swing 
Cooper, Wis. Hoch Miller Taylor, Colo, 
Crowther Hogs Milligan Thomas 
Davis Ho agay Morehead Thompson 
Denison Howar Morgan Thurston 
Dickinson, Iowa Hudson Morrow Tillman 
Dickinson, Mo. Hull, Tenn, Murphy Timberlake 
Doughton Hull, Willam E. Nelson, Mo. Underwood 
Dowell Irwin Nelson, Wis. Updike 
Drane James Oldie! Upshaw 
Driver Jeffers Oliver, Ala. Vestal 
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Warren White, Kans. Williamson Woodruff 
Wefald Whittington Wilson, Miss. Woodrum 
Weller Williams, III. Winter yates 
Wheeler Williams, Tex. Wood Zihlman 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Underhill 
NOT VOTING—48 
Auf der Heide Flaherty Mead Sears, Fla. 
Bachmann Fredericks Michaelson Smithwick 
Bankhead Free Morin Sullivan 
Barkley Gallivan O'Connell, N. Y. Swoope 
Boylan Garner, Tex. O'Connor, N. Y. Taylor, Tenn. 
Burdick Golder Peavey Taylor, W. Va. 
Campbell Johnson, Ky. Perkins Vare 
Celler Kendall Perlman Walters 
Cleary Lee, Ga. Prall Weaver 
Cornin Lindsay Quayle Welsh 
Dickstein Lineberger Ransley Wingo 
Drewry Luce Kouse Wurzbach 


So the recommendation of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union was rejected. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, Mr. BANKHEAD, and I therefore vote 
present.“ 

Mr. KINCHLOE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, Mr. Rouse, is absent from the city. He 
authorized me to say that if he were present he would vote 
“ yea.” 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Welsh (for) with Mr. Taylor of Tennessee (against). 
Mr. Underhill tor) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 

Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Weaver (against), 

Until further notice: 


Morin with Mr. Gallivan. 

Wurzbach with Mr. Quayle. 

. Ransley with Mr. Sears of Florida. 
Free with Mr. Corning. 

. Luce with Mr. Auf der Heide. 

„ Kendall with Mr. Barkley. 

„ Bachmann with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

. Fredericks with Mr. Garner of Texas. 

. Golder with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
. Campbell with Mr. Smithwiek. 
Perkins with Mr. Wingo. 

Walters with Mr. Drewry. 

. Perlman with Mr. Boylan. 

. Swoope with Mr. Lindsay. 

. Peayey with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
. Michaelson with Mr. Dickstein, 

„ Lineberger with Mr. Prall. 

. Flaherty with Mr. Taylor of West Virginia. 
. Burdick with Mr. Rouse, 

. Mead with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
. Cleary with Mr. Sullivan. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the bill having been reported to 
the House by the Committee of the Whole House and the House 
haying refused to accept the special recommendation of the 
committee, is not the bill, with the amendments, now before the 
House under the rule for voting on the bill and the amendments 
thereto upon its final passage with the previous question 
ordered? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Iowa 
is correct. The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
with instructions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana offers a 
motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. DOWELL. And on that I move the previous question, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BLANTON. The motion should be first reported, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. DOWELL. I withdraw my motion for the present, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion te recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ASWELL moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture with instructions to report the same back to the House forthwith, 
striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting the follow- 
ing: 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Louisiana if that is his original bill? 

Mr-ASWELELE. It is identically the bill as presented here. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order it is 
not germane to the Haugen bill before the House and is there- 
fore not in order. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. {peaker, the purpose for which I 
rose was to ask unanimous consent that the reading of the bill 
be dispensed with. It has been in the Recorp and everybody 
has read it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa makes the point 
of order that the bill is not germane. Does the gentleman with- 
draw his point? 

Mr. DOWELL. No; I insist upon my point of order that 
under the rule adopted the motion of the gentleman from 
Louisiana is not in order and his amendment is not germane to 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Clearly the gentleman is correct if the 
motion to recommit is not germane. It would be very difficult 
for the Chair to determine whether that is true or not—— 

Mr. DOWELL. I assume, if it is the bill that has been before 
the House for some time, it is generally known it is not ger- 
mane to the bill that is under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Iowa point out 
wherein the motion to recommit is not germane? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, may I make a sug- 
gestion to the Chair? 

Mr. ASWELL. I wish to remind gentlemen in good faith 
that we have been operating several days under a special rule, 
and this motion which I offer is the identical bill made in order 
by the special rule. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman from Louisiana was not 
acting under duress when he withdrew his bill in Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union; I assume he was 
acting voluntarily. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman insults me when he asks that 
question. He does not know what he is talking about. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I am sorry if I have said anything that 
the gentleman thinks would insult him. I take it that the 
gentleman's action was voluntary when he withdrew his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ASWELL. The Recorp will show that I withdrew it 
temporarily only. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the Chair is fully aware that 
the time and place for presenting this Aswell bill under the 
rule is long past. The gentleman had the proper time and the 
proper place to offer it. He did offer it under the rule when it 
was in order and then yoluntarily withdrew it, and now seeks 
to present it when it is out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the only provision 
in the rule relating to germaneness is the provision that either 
the so-called Aswell bill or the Tincher bill could be offered in 
committee, the rule of germaneness to the contrary notwith- 
standing. That does not apply in the House. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I think we can get an agree- 
ment or admission from the gentleman here that it never was 
regarded by anyone, either in the Committee on Agriculture 
or in the Committee on Rules, that the Aswell bill is germane 
to the Haugen bill. The object of getting this special rule to 
offer the substitute in Committee of the Whole was to obviate 
the rule as to germaneness. I do not think it will be contended 
by anyone that the Aswell bill is germane to the Haugen bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair took occasion some time ago to 
examine the bills in their original forms and he was convinced 
that the Aswell bill was not germane to the Haugen bill, but 
there is some question in the mind of the Chair now as to 
what the Haugen bill is. In other words, the Chair has not 
followed all of the various amendments, and the Chair would 
be glad if the gentleman would point out wherein the proyi- 
sions of the Aswell bill are not germane to the Haugen bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in the first place 
the Haugen bill provides for a council to be selected from farm 
organizations under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, they in turn to nominate men to make 
up the board, and that board is to be named by the President. 
That board is given certain powers in the matter of naming 
the agents to handle certain commodities on which they declare 
an operative period. They have a right to propose an equaliza- 
tion fee, and that fee is to be put into a fund to help take care 
of the surplus, either domestic or foreign. 

On the other hand, the Aswell bill provides a selection from 
three farm organizations four names that are organized into 
a national corporation. There is no provision in the Haugen 
bill anywhere for the formation cf a corporation of any kind. 
That corporation goes out and organizes market associations, or 
market producers associations, from the locality up to the dis- 
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trict, from the district to the national, and the national board 
ot this corporation, the board of directors, have a right to fix 
their own salariés, have a right to use $10,000,000 to promote 
the organization of these cooperative associations, and the 
right to collect the charges against these associations, or the 
local associations, through commodity assessments in order to 
pay the whole expenses of the national corporation that is to 
handle food commodities that the board brings under their 
jurisdiction. 

Now there is nothing of that kind in the Haugen bill. The 
Haugen bills says that under certain conditions the board can 
designate an agent to go out and handle the commodity, nam- 
ing what the commodities are. Under the Aswell proposition 
that board can handle any commodity in the United States 
that comes under the term “agricultural commodities,’ Under 
the Haugen bill they could handle only such designated com- 
modities, That being the case, you can not substitute the Aswell 
bill as germane to the Haugen bill as it is now before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that it is not necessary to 
go far into detail. It seems to the Chair—and he is speaking 
from some examination of the two bills—that they differ very 
widely, that they attempt to accomplish different things, and 
they differ entirely in the machinery by which those things 
are to be accomplished. The Chair does not think the motion of 
the gentleman from Louisiana is germane, and sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order now to 
moye to recommit the bill to the Committee on Agriculture? 

The SPEAKER. It would. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the Haugen 
bill to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on that I move the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana moyes to 
recommit the bill to the Committce on Agriculture. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the House has just passed upon that proposition and had 
decided not to refer it to that committee. 

The SPEAKER. This is a motion in the Honse to recommit 
the bill. This does not involye the action of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Iowa to move the previous 
question on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 167, nays 212, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 51, as follows: 

[Roll No. 94] 
YEAS—167 


Abernethy Fitzgerald, W. T. Johnson, Ind. Nelson, Mo. 
Adkins Frear Johnson, 8, Dak. Oldfield 

Allen French Jones Oliver, Ala. 
Allgood Fuller Keller Purneil 
Andresen Fulmer Kerr Quin 
Anthony Funk Kiefner Rainey 
Arentz Furlow King Ramseyer 
Arnold Garber Knutson Rathbone 
Ayres Gardner, Ind. Copp Reed, Ark. 
Barbour Garrett, Tex. Kurtz Keid, III. 
Beck Gasque Kyale Robinson, Iowa 
Beers Goodwin Lampert Romjue 

Boies Green, Fla, Lankford Rowbottom 
Bowling Green, Iowa Larsen Rubey 

Brand, Ohio Greenwood Leatherwood Rutherford 
Browne Griest Leayitt Sabath 
Burtness Hadle Letts Schafer 
Canfield Hall, Ind. Little Schueider 
Cannon iall, N. Dak. Lowrey Scott 

Carss Hammer Lozier Scars, Nebr. 
Carter, Okla. Hard Lyon Shallenberger 
Christopherson Harrison McClintic Simmons 
Clague Hastings McFadden Sinclair 

Cole augen McKeown Sinnott 
Colton Hawes McLaughlin, Nebr, Smith 
Cooper, Wis Hayden Melteynolds Sproul, Kans, 
Davis 11 McSwain Steagall 
Denison Hill, Ala. McSweeney Stedman 
Dickinson, Iowa aa ash. Magrady Strong, Kans. 
Dickinson, Mo. Hoc Major Summers, Wash, 
Doughton Ho g Manlove Sumners, Tex. 
Enote Howarı 1 Skar, 

allio ~ enges wartz 
Eslick Bol a mnan, Miller Swing 
Esterly ante 2 Milligan Taylor, Colo, 
Eyans ames Morehead Thomas 
Faust Jeffers Morrow Thompson 
Fisher Johnson, III. Murphy Thurston 
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‘Tiliman Warren Williams, III. Woodrull 
Timberlake Wefald Williamson Yates 
Updike Wheeler Winter Zihlman 
Vestal White, Kaus. Wood 
NAYS—212 
Ackerman Darrow Kemp Robsion, Ky. 
Almon Davenport Ketcham Rogers 
Andrew Davey Kiess Sanders, N. Y. 
Appleby Deal Kincheloe Sanders, Tex. 
Aswell Dempsey Kindred Sundlin 
Bacharach Dominick Kirk Seger 
Bacon Douglass Kunz Shreve 
Bailey Doyle LaGuardia Snell 
Beedy Drane Lanham Somers, N. X. 
Begg Driver Lazaro Sosnowski 
Bell Dyer Lea, Calif. Speaks 
Berger Eaton Lehibach apenring 
Bixler Edwards Linthicum Sproul, III. 
Black, N. Y, Bllis McDutie Stalker 
Black, Tex. Fairchild McLaughlin, Mich,Stephens 
Bland Fenn McMillan Stevenson 
Blanton Fish MacGregor Stobbs ; 
Bloom Titzgersld, Roy G. Madden Strong, Pa, 
Bowles Fletcher Magee, La. Strother 
onan Fort Mageo, N. Y. Sanet 
OX r Mapes 
Brand, Ga. Free Martin, La, Taylor, N. J. 
Briggs Freeman Martin, Mass, Temple 
Brighiim Trothingham Merritt Thatcher 
Britten Gambrill Michener huron 
Browning Garrett, Tenn, Mills Pincher 
Brumm Gibson Montague Tinkham 
Buchanan Gifford Montgomery AOUN 
Bulwinkle Gilbert Mooney ma 5 way 
Burton lun Moore, Ky. 8 
Busby Goldsborough Moore, Ohio oraus 
Butler Gorman Moore, Va. nderwoo 
Byrns Graham Morgan Upshaw 
Carpenter Griftin Nelson, ay Rane len 
Carter, Calif, Hale Newton, Minn Vincent, Mich, 
Chalmers Hare Newton, Mo. Vinson, ue: 
Chapman Hawley Norton | “ n y. 
Chindblom Hersey O'Connell, R. 1. Vo gt nene 
Collier Hill, Ma. O'Connor, La. Wainwritzu 
Collins Hooper Oliver, N. Y. Wason 
Connally, Tex. Houston Parker 9 
Connery Huddleston Parks 1518 1 
Connolly. Pa. Hudson Patterson X 972175 * 
Cooper, Ohio Hudspeth Peery W n e E 
Cox Hull, Tenn. Phillips White ea 
Coyle Hull, Morton D. Porter Whittington 
‘ramton Jacobstein Lou Williams, Tex, 
risp Jenkins Pratt Wilson, La. 
Crosser Johnson, Tex. Ragon Wilson, Miss. 
Crowther Johnson, Wash, Rankin Wolverton 
Crumpacker Kahn Rayburn Woodrum 
Cullen Kearns Reece Wright 
Curry Kelly Recd, N. Y. Wyant 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Underhill 
NOT VOTING—51 
Drew: Mead Sears, Fla, 
ae Heide Taherty Michaelson Smithwick 
Bachmann Fredericks Morin Sullivan 
Bankhead Gallivan Nelson, Wis. ¥ n 8 
Barkley farner, Tex, O'Conneli, 1 . 12 J . . 
Boylan Golder o Connor, N. X. Tay or, W. Va. 
Burdick Johnson, Ky. Peavey Naber 
Campbell Kendall Perkins weer 
Carew Lee, Ga. Perlman W 917 u 
Celler ct Sinisa Wing 5 
i a er 4 
S Duna a Ransley Wurzbach 
Dickstein McLeod Rouse 


So the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee (for) with Mr. Welsh (against). 

Mr. Bankhead (for) with Mr. Underhill (against). 

Mr. Weaver (for) with Mr. Vare (against), 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Corning. 

Mr. McLeod with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. KINCHELOD. Mr. Speaker, my colleague Mr. Rouse 
is absent from the city to-day, and has authorized me to say 
that if he were present he would vote “no.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr, Tison, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was rejected was laid on the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a statement in 
regard to the order of business. It is expected that to-morrow, 
Saturday, after the routine business and the disposition of 
matters on the Speaker’s table, the rule for the consideration 
of the river and harbor bill will be taken up, with the under- 
standing that next week, Tuesday, probably, the river and har- 
bor bill will suspend for the day, or such part of the day as 
may be necessary, to allow the Committee on the Judiciary to 
consider two bills under a rule, which it had been expected 
would be brought up ahead of the river and harbor bill, 
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Mr. SNELL. And that was done by the unanimous agree- 
ment of the two chairmen. 

Mr. TILSON. By unanimous agreement between all parties 
concerned. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, what will be the program on 
Monday and Wednesday of next week? 

Mr, TILSON. Wednesday, of course, will be Calendar 
Wednesday, and quite probably Calendar Wednesday business 
will be taken up. On Monday the river and harbor bill will 
probably go on unless there should be some very necessary and 
uncontested District legislation that may come up. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I would state to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut that there is some very important and 
uncontested District legislation. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will realize that any very con- 
troversial matter ought not to be brought up at this time in the 
session, 

Mr. BLANTON. But there will be two or three bills, I think, 
that we can agree upon. 

Mr. TILSON, I shall be very glad to confer with the gentle- 
men in regard to those bills, 

Mr. CHALMERS. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
there should not be any more controversial matters brought up 
at this session? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, I did not mean to say just that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it the purpose of the 
gentleman from Connecticut not to consider any more contro- 
versial legislation? 

Mr. TILSON. I just answered a similar question from the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CHatmers]. My statement in 
5 1 to controversial legislation applied to District matters 
only. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
action on the McFadden bill? 
Mr. TILSON. That is a privileged matter. 
Speaker's table and can be called up at any time. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Do I understand the administration is 
likely to report a coal bill? 

Mr. TILSON. The administration does not report coal bilis 
in this House. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


When are we going to get any 


It is on the 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBHLL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bill of the following title, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

S. 1039. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 616. An act for the relief of Ernest F. Church; 

H. R. 2209. An act for the relief of C. T. Kitchen; 

H. R. 2210. An act for the relief of R. E. Neumann and 
wife; 

H. R. 3807. An act granting relief to the Metropolitan police 
and to the officers and members of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 4799. An act to approve act 235 of the Session Laws of 
1923 of the Territory of Hawail, entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, 
and supply of electric current for light and power within the 
district of Hana, on the island and county of Maul, Territory 
of Hawaii”; 

H. R. 7036. An act for the relief of John R. Anderson; 

II. R. 7819. An act to cancel water-right charges and release 
liens on the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation projects, 
North Dakota, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9038. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to delegate to supervisory officers the power to make tempo- 
rary and emergency appointments ; 

H. R. 9508. An act to authorize the issuance of deeds to cer- 
tain Indians or Eskimos for tracts set apart to them in sur- 
veys of town sites in Alaska and to provide for the survey 
and subdivision of such tracts of Indian or Eskimo towns or 
villages ; 

H. R. 10055. An act to amend section 77 of the Judicial Code, 
to create a middle district in the State of Georgia, and for 
other purposes; 
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H. R. 10204. An act providing an additional wing to the Dis- 
trict Jail; 

II. R. 10429. An act to adjust water-right charges, to grant 
certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, and for 
other purposes ; 

II. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution authorizing the construction 
of a Government dock or wharf at Juneau, Alaska; 

II. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution extending the time during 
which cattle which have crossed the boundary line into foreign 
countries may be returned duty free; and 

H. R.7966. An act to provide the name by which the Board 
of General Appraisers and members thereof shall hereafter 
be known. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’cleck and 
4 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, May 22, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTER HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentatiye list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for May 22, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned 
officers of the line of the Navy (H. R. 11524). 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend section 4009 of the Revised Statutes, relating to 
the transportation of the mails between the United States and 
its Territories or possessions or its naval or military forces 
abroad (H. R. 12211). 

SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m., Room 347) 
To investigate Northern Pacific land grants, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 

To request the President to propose the calling of a third 
Hague conference for the codification of international law 
(II. J. Res. 221). 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 2. m.) 

To amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the registra- 
tion of, with collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a 
special tax upon all persons who produce, import, manufacture, 
compound, deal in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium 
or coca leaves, their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for 
other purposes,” as amended (H. R. 11612). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 12266. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of public-school teachers in the Distriet of Colum- 
bia,” approyed January 15, 1920, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1278). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H, R. 12172. A bill permitting the Washington Market Co. to 
lay a conduit across Twelfth Street SW.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1280). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIMLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 2537. An act to provide for the condemnation of land for 
the opening, extension, Widening, or straightening of streets, 
avenues, roads, or highways in accordance with the plan of the 
permanent system of highways for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1281). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 

Mr. UPDIKE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10130. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the president of the Rotary Club of Crawfords- 
yille, Montgomery County, Ind., a bell of a battleship that is 
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now, or may be, in his custody; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1289). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DRAN INI: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R, 11515. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to 
deliver to the custody of the city of Minneapolis the silver 
service set In use on the battleship Minneapolis; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1200). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 11110. 


A bill for the relief of George Caldwell; without amendment 
8957 5 No. 1279). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
ouse, 

Mr. REECE: Committee òn Military Affairs. S. 2168. An 
act for the relief of Elbert Kelly, a second lieutenant of Infantry 
in the Regular Army of the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1282). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on Claims. S. 519. An act for 
the relief of Perley Morse & Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1283). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2188. Am act 
for the relief of G. C. Allen; with amendment (Rept. No. 1284). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2335. An act 
for the relief of Andrew Radel Oyster Co.; without amendment 
805 No. 1285). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5264, A 
bill for the relief of Ann Margaret Mann; with amendment 
{Rept No. 1286). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

onse. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5789. A bill for the 
relief of the estate of J. A. Galloway; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 1287). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10725, A bill 
for the relief of Capt. C. R. Insley; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1288). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (A. R. 12292) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha F. Gothard; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12323) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Parker ; Committee ou Pensións discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (II. R. 12335) to 
provide for the protection and increased production of western 
white pine and other forest species; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 260) defining continuity of 
residence under the naturalization law; to the Committce on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced aud severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bili (H. R. 12326) granting an inerease 
of pension to Minerva Kepner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12887) granging an increase of pension 
to Florence Burnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 12338) granting an 
increase of pension to Lizzie Bowen; to the Committee on 


Inyalid Pensions, 


By Mr. CLAGUE: A bill (H. R. 12339) granting a pension to 
Alfred Good Thunder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12840) 
granting an increase of pension to Cynthia White; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 12341) granting an in- 
crease of pension to May A. McDonough; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12342) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ann Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 12343) grant- 
ing a pension to Frank Nacod; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 12344) granting an increase 
of pension to Bronislawa Wypiewski; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12345) for 
the relief of Shelby F. Strother; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12346) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Kasson; to the Committee on Inyulid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 12347) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Hoffacker; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R, 12348) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza C. Ward; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12349) granting a pension to Susan Bruce; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 12350) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hannah F. Williams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12351) granting a pension to Jennie 
MeNeil; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H, R. 12352) granting 
an increase of pension to Addie L. G. Coleman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, ` 

By Mr. ROMJUB: A bill (H. R. 12353) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna E. Headland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12354) to correct 
the military record of Charles C. Taylor; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 12355) granting an increase 
of pension to Sylvester L. Blauvelt, jr.; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12356) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Berney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12357) for the relief of desert- 
land entrymen under the Crystal Lake Irrigation Lands Co., 
Jefferson County, Idaho; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 12358) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Forsyth; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 12359) providing for the 
promotion of Lieut. Commander Richard E. Byrd, United 
States Navy, and awarding to him a congressional medal of 
lonor; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12860) providing for the promotion of 
Floyd Bennett, aviation pilot, United States Navy, and award- 
ing to him a congressional medal of honor; to the Committee on 
Nayal Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2247. Petition of Charles Bright, for the impeachment of 
Judge Augustus N. Hand, of the United States District Court 
of the Southern District of New York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2248. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of William H. Swasey 
Camp, Sons of Veterans, Newburyport, Mass., urging passage 
of Elliott pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2249. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club of California, urging the passage of House 
bill 7479; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2250. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions regarding Harrison nar- 
cotle acts by the Medical Society of the County of Kings, 
adopted May 18, 1926; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

2251. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Wiliam L. Harris 
Post, No. 196, the American Legion, Edward H. Barteaux, com- 
mander, route 40, Back Bay Postal Station, Boston, Mass., rec- 
ommending early and fayorable consideration of House bill 
9638, which relates to certain civil employees of the United 
States Government for the period when in the military service 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

2252. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Highland 
Park, urging the passage of House bill 5000; to the Committee 
on Education. 

2253. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Letter of Mr. W. A. 
Dealey, assistant general manager A. II. Belo & Co., publishers, 
the Dallas News, Dallas, Tex., urging enactment of remedial 
measures adjusting postal rates on newspapers; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2254. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
National Education Association,‘ favoring pending legislation 
designed to clear title of lands granted to States by the Federal 
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Government for the support of education; to the Committee on 
Education, 

2255. Also, petition of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, recommending to the Congress aniend- 
ment to the naturalization laws so as to provide for a definite, 
reasonable, and adequate educational test for ail applicants for 
naturalization ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

2256. Also, petition of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, fayoring the passage of the Graham-Cummings bill 
providing accident compensation for longshoremen and harbor 
workers and requesting fayorable action by the Committee on 
Rules for its consideration; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

2257. Also, petition of the Beauty Culture Publishing Co. of 
New York, favoring the passage of the McKellar postal pro- 
vision bill (S. 4189 and H. R. 12061) ; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

2258. Also, petition of the Medical Society of the County of 
Kings, Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing the passage of Senate bill 4085 
and instead initiate Federal investigation of the narcotic situa- 
tion as antecedent to further legislation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2259. By Mr. YATES: Petition of legislative committee, Stark 
County Farm Bureau, Wyoming, IN.; Sterling-Rock Falls As- 
sociation of Commerce, Sterling, III.; the Morris Rotary Club, 
Morris, Ill.; the Montgomery County Farm Bureau, Hillsboro, 
III.; Kendall County Farm Bureau, by its board of directors, 
Yorkville, III.; Edgar County Farm Bureau, Paris, III.; Ogle 
County Farm Bureau, Rochelle, III.; Monroe County Farm Bu- 
reau, Waterloo, Ill.; Boone County Farm Bureau, Belvidere, 
III.; Brown County Farm Bureau, Mount Sterling, III.; di- 
rector DeKalb County Farm Bureau, Kingston, III.; and Madi- 
son County Farm Bureau, Edwardsville, III., urging support of 
the Haugen agricultural bill (H. R. 11606) ; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. ’ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SATURDAY, May 22, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord God, impress us that man can not “live by sight 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” May we not be deceived by a false estimate of our- 
selves. By faith may we eat the bread of heaven and drink 
the water that flows from the rivers of heavenly heights. 
With confidence that right is might, may we work and pray, 
that the tangled webs of all questions may be unraveled and 
made clear. Spirit of God, kindle on the altars of our hearts 
the sacred flame of love, and may it burn brighter and brighter 
until the dawn of the perfect day. Be the balm for every 
wound and help us to walk erect in the white light that beats 
for ever against the Father's throne. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the following titles: 

II. R. 10503. An act to authorize certain alterations to the 
six coal-burning battleships for the purpose of providing 
better launching and handling arrangements for airplanes; and 

H. R. 10859. An act to provide for the transfer of certain 
records of the General Land Office to States, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment bill of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 9636. An act entitled “An act to provide for the in- 
spection of the battle field of Pea Ridge, Ark.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1930) entitled “An act to authorize the Postmaster General 
to readjust the terms of certain screen-wagon contracts, and 
for other purposes ” had asked a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. Moses, Mr. Oppie, and Mr. TRAMMELL conferees. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 
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H. R.8185. An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an 
act approved June 4, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for the 
allotment of lands of the Crow ‘Tribe, for the distribution of 
tribal funds, and for other purposes“; and 

II. R. 9761. An act to admit to the United States, and to ex- 
tend naturalization privileges to, alien veterans of the World 
War. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee bad examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, 
when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 815. An act for the relief of O. H. Lipps; 

H. R. 965. An act for the relief of C. B. Wells; 

H. R. 1465. An act for the relief of Arthur F. Swanson, and 
for other purposes; 

II. R. 2635. An act for the relief of Mrs. W. H. ReMine; 

II. R. 3796. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle field of Moores Creek, N. C.; 
© H. R. 3839. An act to validate certain declarations of inten- 

ons; 

H. R. 4902. An act for the rellef of Washington County, Ohio, 
S. C. Kile estate, and Malinda Frye estate; 

H. R. 6615. An act for the relief of Nohle-Gilbertson Co., a 
corporation, of Buford, N. Dak.; 

H. R. 6696. An act for the relief of Edward J. O'Rourke as 
guardian of Katie I. O'Rourke; 

H. R. 6729. An act to amend section 18 of the irrigation act of 
March 3, 1891, as amended by the act of March 4, 1917; 

H. R. 7286. An act to provide for the acquisition of property 
in Prince William County, Va., to be used by the District of 
Columbia for the reduction of garbage; 

H. R. 7403. An act for the rellet of John E. Luby, of New 
Bedford, Mass. ; 

H. R. 7429. An act for the rellef of Joseph L. Rahm; 

H. R. 8486. An act for the relief of Gagnon & Co. (Inc.); 

II. R. 8657. An act to amend sections 226 and 228 of the 
Judicial Code, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8794. An act to credit the accounts of W. W. House, 
special disbursing agent, Department of Labor; 

H, R. 8916, An act granting public lands to the county of 
Kern, Calit., for public-park purposes; 

II. R. 9178. An act to amend section 12 of the act approved 
June 10, 1922, so as to authorize payment of actual expenses 
for travel under orders in Alaska; 

II. R. 9218. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
exchange deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition and com- 
ponents, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9938. An act for the relief of Frank A. Bartling; 

H. R. 10126. An act to revise the boundary of the Mount 
Rainier National Park in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 10539. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Department of 
Minnesota, the American Legion, the silver service set in use on 
the battleship Minnesota; 

H. R. 10732. An act to authorize the construction of neces- 
sary additional buildings at certain naval hospitals, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 11202. An act to provide for the preparation of print- 
ing and distribution of pamphlets containing the Declaration of 
Independence, with certain biographical sketches and explana- 
tory matter; 

H. R. 11204. An act exempting from the provisions of the 
immigration act of 1924 certain Spanish subjects residents of 
Porto Rico on April 11, 1899; 

H. R. 11511. An act to amend in certain particulars the na- 
tional defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 11927. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
a portion of the Fort Ringgold Milifary Reservation, Tex., to 
Rio Grande City Railway Co.; 

H. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution establishing a commission for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversaries of the independence 
of Vermont and the Battle of Bennington, and authorizing an 
appropriation to be utilized in connection with such ob- 
servance ; 

H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution authorizing the Treasury De- 
partment to participate in the South Jersey Exposition to be 
held in the city of Camden, N. J.; 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the payment of pensions for the fiscal year 1926; 
and 
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H. R. 10503. An act to authorize certain alterations to the 
six coal-burning battleships for the purpose of providing better 
launching and handling arrangements for airplanes. 


MORONGO INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a conference 
report on the bill S. 2702 for printing under the rule. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 2702) to provide for the setting apart of certain lands in 
the State of California as an addition to the Morongo Indlan Rescrya- 
tion. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed. 
INSPECTION OF BATTLE FIELD OF PEA RIDGE, ARK. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9636, to disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill II. R. 
9636, to disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9636) to provide for the inspection of the battle field 
of Pea Ridge, Ark. 


The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none, 
ferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. JAMES, Mr. Wonz nach, and Mr. FISHER, 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY, BATTLE OF FORT MOUL- 
TRIE, CHARLESTON, B. ©. 


Mr, McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the reso- 
lution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Concurrent Resolution 28 


Whereas June 28, 1926, will be the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the historic Battle of Fort Moultrie, Charleston, S. C., 
which was fought between the untried but resolute forces battling 
for American rights and liberties on one side and the organized and 
widely experienced forces of Great Britain on the other; and 

Whereas said Battle of Fort Moultrie resulted in glorious victory 
for the cause of America, thus heartening her people and encouraging 
her Representatives in Congress assembled in the city of Philadelphia 
to take the fateful step of declaring that “the States are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent" on July 4, 1776; and 

Whereas said victory and said Declaration of Independence are 
thus forever linked as mighty factors in bringing about our national 
freedom that has since so marvelously blessed America, and through 
America is blessing and bettering the world; and 

Whereas it is entirely proper and fitting that snch epoch-making 
events of our country’s history should be impressively brought to 
our minds by conspicuous celebrations; and 

Whereas it is appropriate that the Congress of the United States 
should recognize June 28 next as the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of this memorable battle which is of such great historical 
interest and Importance to the entire country: Therefore be It 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be a committee of Congress consisting of 10 members, 5 
of whom shall be appointed by the Presiding Officer of the Senate and 
5 by the Speaker of the House, to join and participate in sald cele- 
bration as representing the Congress of the United States in the ob- 
servance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary to be held in 
the city of Charleston, 8. C., on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of Juno, 
1926. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of this resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The question was taken, and the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
The Chair will appoint the following con- 


A POINT OF NO QUORUM 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 95] 


Aldrich Fredericks Lineberger Schneider 
Auf der Heide French Linthicum Sears, Fla. 
Bachmann Gallivan Luce Smithwick 
pey Gambrill McLeod Sproul, Kans. 
Bankhead Garner, Tex, Manlove Stevenson 
Barkley Gasque Mead Sullivan 
Berger Gibson Merritt Swartz 
Bowles Gifford Michaelson Swoope 
Boylan Golder Mills Taber 
Brighim Grabam Morgan Taylor, N. J. 
Burdick Greenwood Morin Taylor, Tenn, 
Celler Griffin O'Connell, N. Y. Taylor, W. Va. 
Chapman Hall, N. Dak. O'Connor, N. L. Tincher 
Clague Haugen Oliver, N. X. Treadway 
Cleary Hawes Vatterson Tucker 
Collins Houston Peavey Tydings 
Corning Johnson, Ky. Perkins Walters 
Cullen Kelly Perlman Weaver 
Davis Kendall Porter Weller 
Dickstein Kiefner Prall Welsh 
Doughton Knutson Purnell White, Me. 
Douglass Kurtz Quayle Wingo 
Drewry LaGuardia Ransley Wood 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. Lee, Ga. Itobsion, Ky. Wurzbach 
Flaherty Lindsay Rouse Yates 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty-nine Members 
have answered present, a quorum, 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 268, 
a privileged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 268 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
11616, authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 12 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by those favoring and opposing the bill, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and the amendments thereto to final passage without interyening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, pending the consideration of this 
resolution, I would like to ask the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Pov] if he desires any time? 

Mr. POU. A couple of minutes. 

Mr. SNELL, I will yield to the gentleman that time. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the usual resolution presented to the 
House for the consideration of a bill by the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union under the general rules 
of the House. It provides for 12 hours general debate, and as 
usual it provides that that debate shall be controlled one- 
half by those favoring and one-half by those opposed to the bill. 

In looking over the committee I find that the chairman and 
the ranking member of the minority are both in favor of the 
bill, but I haye taken this matter up with them and have taken 
the liberty to suggest to the gentlemen, and they have agreed, 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY], the chair- 
man of the committee, yield one-half of his time to the member 
of the committee on the Republican side who is opposed to the 
bill, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD] has also 
agreed to yield one-half of his time to a member on the minor- 
ity side who is opposed to the bill, so that we shall have an 
equal division of time that is satisfactory to all. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the chairman of the committee yield 
one-half of the time in opposition to me? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. It is understood that one-half of the 
time in control of the chairman will be yielded to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time aud now yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
lavye not favored the consideration of this river and harbor 
bill; not that I am opposed to this kind of legislation, but be- 
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cause there are two items in this bill open to very serious 
objection. They should be considered separately, and their 
presence in the bill threatens the enactment of this measure at 
this session of Congress. 

I refer to the so-called Illinois River item on page 6 of the 
bill, which seeks for the first time to authorize by legislation 
diversion from waters of the Great Lakes. That diversion 
threatens the very lifeblood of a splendid commerce on that 
Great Lakes system. There is a traflic by boats on these Lakes 
surpassing that on any inland waterway in the world. The 
total tonnage is 125,000,000. The saving in freight rates be- 
cause of that amount may be counted as great as $1 per ton, or 
$125,000,000 per year. According to an official report made by 
the engineers, giving figures which have not been contradicted, 
it was stated that in the last year there was a saying on ship- 
ments of wheat from the United States and Canada of $36,- 
000,000. It is also stated that in the period from 1887 to 1924 
the gain in freight rates can be computed at $3,143,000,000. 
There is nothing comparable with it anywhere in the world. 

Now there is a diversion at Chicago, which was at first fixed 
by the Secretary of War at 4,167 cubic feet per second. The 
city of Chicago and the State of Illinois, disregarding the lim- 
its of this permit and claiming the right to decide for them- 
selves the amount of diversion, increased that amount to 10,000 
cubic feet per second. In the year 1913 the Government of the 
United States brought a suit to restrain by injunction the city 
of Chicage and the Drainage Canal Board and to limit that 
amount to 4,167 cubic feet per second. That hung over for 
years in the courts, and was not finally decided in the district 
court until 1920, when the injunction asked by the Govern- 
ment was granted. That was appealed first to the circuit 
court, and was affirmed, and then again from the circuit court 
to the United States Supreme Court, where it was affirmed 
in 1925. 

The Secretary of War, however, recognizing the fact that 
there was a very serious problem at Chicago in the disposal 
of sewage of that great city, gave a temporary right to divert 
8,500 cubic feet. In the meantime the other States bordering 
on the Great Lakes—Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York—all the States bordering on 
the Lake system except Illinois, have filed suits in the United 
States Supreme Court, maintaining two contentions: First, 
that not even Congress itself, and certainly no executive officer, 
has the right to authorize the diversion of water from one 
great watershed to another, thus denying the right to divert 
water from Lake Michigan or the Great Lakes system to the 
Mississippi Valley. Indeed, it may be safely asserted that if 
such a diversion existed from one country into another of 
equal strength it would cause war. [Applause.] 

Another contention is that the Secretary of War had no right 
to grant these permits. Those suits are set for hearing on the 
4th of October next; and in view of the great public question 
involved, it is probable that there will be a decision by New 
Year’s Day. Now, this bill proposes to authorize a diversion 
which the Supreme Court within eight months or maybe within 
six months from now may declare to be a nullity and that no 
such right exists. Under the circumstances, what is the sensible 
and orderly thing for this House to do? It is to postpone 
action on this item until the court of last resort can decide 
that vital and that most essential question as to the rights of 
the parties. 

Now, what is the injury done to the Great Lakes system by 
this? It has not all been done by this diversion. There has 
been a cycle of lower water. Beginning in 1918, the levels of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron have been lowered by approxi- 
mately 34 inches by deficient rainfall, and an additional 6 
inches by reason of this diversion at Chicago, which is being 
contested in the courts. There is a similar, though somewhat 
smaller, decrease in the levels in the connecting waters between 
Lake Huron and Lake Erie and in Lake Erie. For every inch 
of lowering of that water there is a damage to the lake traffic 
amounting to approximaely $500,000, The draft of boats is 
limited this year to 18 feet and 0.3 inches, while numerous great 
freighters draw 22 and even 23 feet, 

The chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
when the statement had been made by those opposing this 
diversion that the diversion at Chicago costs $3,000,000 per 
year to the shippers, said that it costs far more than that; that 
the freight which otherwise would be carried by boats had to 
be carried by rail, and that the rail rates were approximately 
ten times as much as they were by water, so that the total loss 
by reason of this lowering was not $3,000,000, but $30,000,000, 

Now, gentlemen on both sides, I make this appeal to you. 
I have been familiar with river and harbor legislation for 
years. This is the first project ever brought before this House 
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that I recall in which one project was pressed to the detriment 
and to the very serious injury of another. Thus far all the 
projetts wliich haye been asked haye been where there was 
general benefit to the people and to the whole people and not 
to one alone and to the very serious detriment of another. 

I want to say for those representing lake interests that we 
would be glad to see this improvement in the Illinois. River. 
However, we think its advocates are visionary, and we are 
yery sure it will not result in any such traffic as they say. 
The whole history of river and harbor improvements is strewn 
with the wrecks of great expectations, where millions of traffic 
were expected and where it can rather be counted by the 
hundreds, 

There is, of course, this embarrassing question. Should the 
Supreme Court decide that no diversion is possible, I do not 
wish to commit myself as to what we would say, but should 
they decide it was possible, we could, I think, readily agree as 
to the amount that should be diverted for a 9-foot channel 
through the Ilinois River. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Turson), The time of the 
gentieman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman three ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. BURTON. The diversion necessary for the Illinois 
River improvement, as estimated by the engineers, varies all 
the way from 1,000 at ordinary depth to 1,650 cubic feet at low 
water up to a diversion of 8,500 cubic feet, 

Now, what does this bill do? It authorizes the immediate 
diversion of 8,500 cubic feet. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Does not the gentleman think that the 
langunge on page 6 really relieves the situation as to com- 
mitting Congress on the question of diversion one way or the 
other? Let me read the gentleman this language: 


Provided, Nothing in this act shall operate to change the existing 
status, . 


The existing status is a permit issued by the Secretary of 
War which may be revoked, as the gentleman well knows. It 
is not a law but it is simply a permit. 


Nothing in this act shall operate to change the existing status of 
diversion from Lake Michigan, or change in any way the terms of the 
permit issued to the sanitary district of Chicago, March 8, 1925, by 
the Secretary of War, but the whole question of diversion— 


Now, this is the language I invite to the attention of the 
gentleman from Ohio and to the attention of the House— 


but the whole question of diversion from Lake Michigan for sanitation, 
navigation, or any other purpose whatsoever shall remain and be un- 
affected hereby as if this act had not been passed. 


Does not the gentleman think that he is in error in saying 
that the Honse is here committing itself on the question of 
diversion in the face of that language? 

Mr. BURTON. I understand the gentleman's position and I 
give him credit. He drew that provision himself and it is as 
strong as it could be made. But there are here two discordant 
vulces, Which is the louder? Which is the prevailing one? 
It is the provision for this improvement, for the diversion of 
8,500 cubic feet per second for the creation of channels of a 
certain width and for the completion of those channels, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. BURTON. Does the gentleman from Alabama believe 
that after the camel has gotten its nose under the tent, after 
that waterway is once opened and traffic has adjusted itself to 
8.500 cubic feet, that this Congress will observe any such limi- 
tation as that? More than that, the dominant thought is this: 
You in one part of it confirm, ratify, and establish a waterway 
with a flow of 8,500 cubie feet. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Is it the gentleman's position 
that he does not want a waterway through the Illinois and 
Mississippi Rivers? 

Mr. BURTON. I have already spoken about that. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I ask the gentleman that question. 

Mr. BURTON. No. 

, Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman is not opposed to 
t, then? 

Mr. BURTON. I am not opposed to it, but I want your 
waterway, about which you are so much interested, to be con- 
structed according to law. More than that, what is proper and 
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fair? The traffic of the Great Lakes fs one hundred and sixty 
times as great as the traffic of the Mississippi between the 
mouth of the Missouri and Minneapolis, and‘ one hundred and 
sixty times as great as it is from the mouth of the Missouri to 
Cairo, and I think it is a claim that involves a great amount of 
presumption to say that the waterways of the Great Lakes 
shall be so substantially impaired, to the very verge of ruin, 
just to build up a waterway, where the comparison just made 
has been with larger waterways and over a longer stretch, in 
the proportion of 160 to 1. Not only is damage done to the 
Lakes and the connecting channels by diminishing their depths, 
but every harbor shows a diminishing depth, so that it is very 
difficult to get boats into the great harbor of Cleveland and all 
the other harbors on the Great Lakes in this way. 

Now, Mr, Speaker and gentlemen, I have in my experience 
in this House been very happy in one particular. I have had 
a constituency behind me that wanted me to think national 
thoughts, and I have sought to adyocate that which I regarded 
was for the general good of the United States. But here is 2 
case where the injury to my own locality and to a very large 
area Is of greatest interest. That interest centers around the 
Lakes, which, in a way, surpass any equal area in the world. 
Their fate is at stake. I appeal to you to see that justice is 
done to this great interest and that the hand of the spoiler may 
be stayed. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield fiye minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Poul. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, this rule is a fair rule, Any ger- 
mane amendment is in order. The bill does not displace any of 
the days set apart for special. business of the Congress. In 
the Committee on Rules, my recollection is, there was prac- 
tically no division. Twelve hours’ debate is, of course, ample 
for the consideration of all controverted matters. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr, CHALMERS]. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I want to take a few min- 
utes to explain to you the Illinois River project in the pending 
rivers and harbors bill. We want this project left out of the 
bill at this time. If the Illinois project waits until the last 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, Chicago and the State of 
Tilinois will lose nothing unless they are trying to take an 
undue adyantage of the Great Lakes and hurry us into doing 
something that will affect adversely our case in the United 
States Supreme Court, set for hearing October 4, 1926. 

Let me expluin it to you. The Illinois waterway is divided 
into three reaches: First, the drainage canal, 35 miles long, 
from Chicago to Lockport, now completed; second, Illinois 
State project, Lockport to Utica, 65 miles, now less than one- 
half finished, In this reach there are five locks and dams. 
Two are completed. The contract has just been let for the 
third. There are two more to let and finish. It will tuke the 
State five years to finish this reach at the rate they are going. 
They may finish in three years if they speed up their work. 

The third reach is the Federal project, 223 miles long from 
Utica to Grafton on the Mississippi River. This reach can be 
done easily within two years. This waterway is useless for 
through traffic until both State and Federal portions are done. 
If we wait a year to start our part of the work, we will have 
finished ahead of the State of Illinois. 

It seems to me that it is a supreme exhibition of the essence 
of selfishness for the proponents of the Illinois project to insist 
on this project staying in the bill, and thus killing the chance 
of the bill’s passage during this session of Congress. 

I want to get this over to the membership of the House, and 
particularly those who haye projects in this bill. The rivers 
and harbors bill of 1926 has absolutely no chance to become a 
law in 1926 with the Hlinois project in the bill. Some of you 
think not. Well, you try it out and see what kind of a prophet 
Iam. Iam talking very earnestly to you now. I hope that all 
the Members who have a “stake” in this bill, and there are 
many of you, will take due and timely notice thereof and gov- 
ern yourselves accordingly. Because with the IIlinois project 
out of this bill it will slip through the House in short order, 

Do you know how you feel when you know that some great 
catastrophe is going to happen to you—some terrible calamity 
is hanging over our heads—you are having a hideous night- 
mare, and you wake up trying to cry out and you can not make 
yourself heard? Well, that is the way I feel now. I feel that 
they will do something that will take all the joy out of life 
for us on the Great Lakes. 

My people at home feel just that way. People who are not 
being hurt do not resort to the boyeott. People whose lives 
are endangered will do anything to save their lives. That 
applies to the physical lives of individuals and to the com- 
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mercial liyes of communities. In my home paper last week I 
read an article under these headlines: 


Architects balk at water steal, Art Crafts Association will not 
specify Chicago products. 


They adopted resolutions as follows: 


The city of Chicago, through ifs drainage canal, has lowered the 
levels of the Great Lakes, thereby lessening shipping tonnage, ex- 
cluding slips from making certain docks, causing damage to property 
abutting the Lakes and tributaries, Inconveniencing the general public 
with the necessary operation of certain municipal water supplies. 
We, as architects, refuse to specify or use any Chicago-made or repre- 
sented product; that we tell all sales representatives from Chicago or 
its branches of this resolution and that we will not be interviewed 
by them until such time as the people of Chicago themselves demand 
and enact legislation that proper sewage disposal be made for Chicago 
without diversion of water from the Great Lakes. 


That is the way the Art Crafts Associations of the Great 
Lakes territory feel. It is the way I feel. 

I haye been a Member of this House now for nearly four 
years. I have tried to help along all lines. I have never been 
an obstructionist, My attendance here upon the session of the 
House has been constant during the four years. I have not 
missed a roli call this session. I have neyer made a point of 
order that there was no quorum present. I have never voted 
to override the decision of the Chair. 

My viewpoint has always been national instead of local. 
In my committee work I have been a special friend of the 
Pacifie coast, the Texas-Louisiana waterways, the other Gulf 
and Atlantic coast projects have always had my hearty sup- 
port. I refer you to my votes on the Mississippi Valley and 
other inland projects. The Great Lakes’ interests in the past 
have been neglected. 

Now, added to that neglect they are trying to do us to death. 
Did you ever see a wild animal fight for its life when it is 
cornered, when its back is to the wall and it knows it must 
overcome its enemies or give up its life? Did you ever see the 
mother or father bear fight for their young when they are 
in danger? Well, you are going to see an imitation of that 
kind of a fight if wickedly and cruelly they try to pass this 
rivers and harbors bill with the Illinois project in it. 

We shall exercise our rights and constitutional privileges 
to the limit In an attempt to save our people, their business 
rights, and commercial interests from this great wrong. 

I read in the Washington Star last Sunday a press dispatch 
from Chicago headed, “ Lake-leyel fall held temporary.“ We 
are now passing through a 10-year cycle of low water. The 
lake levels are now 4 feet below normal. This is the lowest 
for 65 years. The shipping interests are suffering an annual 
loss of $17,700,000 in freight returns through the low levels. 
They go on to say that only 6 inches of this can be charged 
up to Chicago diversion. The rest must be charged to lack 
of precipitation and excessive evaporation. Well, who controls 
rainfall and evaporation? Nature or God Almighty? Who 
created the Chicago River and caused it to flow from the 
top of the Continental Divide into Lake Michigan; away from 
the Mississipi Valley into the Great Lakes basin? Who broke 
God's plans and caused the Chicago River to flow from Lake 
Michigan through the Continental Divide into the Mississippi 
Valley, taking twenty-five times its natural flow from Lake 
Michigan? Ten thousand cubic feet of water each second. 
Enough water to drown every man, woman, and child in the 
District of Columbia every second. Sixty times that amount 
each minute, three hundred and sixty times that volume each 
hour, 8,640,000 cubic feet of water each day—day and night for 
a week, a month, a year, and for 30 years. > 

It may be that God is visiting this low-water cycle upon us 
because we did not rise up in our wrath and smite these 
water thieyes hip and thigh. 

No matter what you may hear, there are just two causes for 
low lake levels—Thck of rainfall and Chicago diversion. We 
can not control the rainfall. We can stop the Chicago di- 
version just as soon as proper disposal plants can be con- 
structed for Chicago sewage. These plants can be built in five 
years and will cost less than $70,000,000 for a population of 
4,000,000. Five years will build these plants. Let us, the 
Great Lake interests, build these plants and save our ship- 
ping interests. We are losing $20,000,000 annually now be- 
cause of subnormal water levels. We would be money ahead 
to build these reduction works and save the life of the Great 
‘Lakes. The Great Lakes are bleeding to death through that 
ugly wound in their side—the Chicago Drainage Canal. They 
are sapping the life bleod from the greatest transportation 
agency in the world. These inland seas have been one of the 
principal factors in the making of this Nation, I am calling 
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upon you to-day to save them. Save our commercial exist- 
ence. Same them for the people. Save them for Chicago and 
Illinois. Save these men from themselves. [Applause.] 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will to my friend. 

Mr. WYANT. I believe the genfleman is a member of this 
committee. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am. 

Mr. WYANT. What is the total amount of the cost of com- 
pleting this project? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Approximately $40,000,000. 

Mr. WYANT. By whom was that estimate made? 

Mr. CHALMERS. By the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Mr. WYANT. In view of our experience with these projects, 
does not the gentleman think that this project will cost nearer 
$100,000,000? 

Mr. CHALMERS. No; I think the estimate of the engineers 
is very fair. 

Mr. KINDRED. 
tion? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; I always must yield to my friend 
from New York. 

Mr. KINDRED. I desire to ask the gentleman, with whom I 
have the most pleasant relations on the committee and other- 
wise, if he does not believe that the committee has used every 
effort to make the provision proposed in regard to the diversion 
of the water as clear as the English language can make it? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will say to my friend that I think Sen- 
ator Burton's answer was conclusive on that subject. This is 
the first time in 30 years that congressional approyal has been 
asked for the abstraction of water at Chicago. Never before in 
the history of all this wicked diversion of water has congres- 
sional approval ever been asked. We are asked to approve of a 
project that requires 8,250 cubic feet of water per second to 
run it. That is what Congress is doing if you adopt the project 
and give it congressional approval. I will take that up in 
general debate. 

Mr. KINDRED. But, on the contrary, does not the amend- 
ment proyide that the question of diversion shall be left just as 
if the bill had not been enacted into law? 

Mr. CHALMERS. You cap not do one thing and then say 
you did not do it. You by this bill are asked to indorse a 
project that requires 8,250 cubic feet to run it, and that will in 
my opinion settle the question in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. For a question. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that every engineer of reputa- 
tion has stated that by compensating constructions at small 
cost the level of the lake can be increased 3 or 4 feet? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Kunz]. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Speaker, the argument with reference to the 
withdrawal of water from Lake Michigan has resolved itself 
into a mud-slinging contest. Accusations have been made by 
gentlemen that the levels of the Lakes are being lowered by 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan for the purpose of con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the Gulf of Mexico. 

I am somewhat surprised that the gentleman who previously 
addressed the House [Mr. Burron], and who was the presid- 
ing officer at the last Republican National Convention, dares 
to-day to come before the Members of this House, and before 
this country, and repudiate that part of the platform, which 
the Republican Party adopted at its last convention, relating 
to the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico waterway. I want 
to call your attention to this plank of the Republican platform, 
on which the people of the Middle West and the people of this 
country elected Members of Congress and elected the President 
of the United States. The Republican Party platform of 1924 
committed itself to the Great Lakes to Gulf waterway in the 
following language: 

Fully realizing the vital importance of transportation in both cost 
and seryice to all our people we favor the construction of the most 
feasible waterways from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Guif of Mexico, and the improvement and development of rivers, 
harbors, and waterways, inland and coastwise, to the fullest extent 
justified by the present and potential tonnage available. 


Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNZ. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. Did not the persons who drew that plank 
have in mind the construction of a canal down through western 
Pennsylvania from Pittsburgh? 


Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 
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Mr. KUNZ. Oh, you can not connect western Pennsylvania 
and Pittsburgh with the Guif of Mexico, 

Mr. WYANT. Do we not have an Ohio River improvement 
aud a Mississippi River improvement? 

Mr. KUNZ. I know, but you can not connect that from the 
Great Lakes. 

Mr. WYANT. Does not the gentleman know that through a 
small tributary of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers we shipped 
28,000,000 tons of freight in a single year? 

Mr. KUNZ. Yes; but you ship that much north, too. The 
Democratic platform stated: 


We favor and will promote deep waterways from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf. y 


President Coolidge in his first message to Congress stated : 


The time has come to resume in a moderate way * * the 
improvement of the waterways from the Great Lakes toward the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


The successful completion of the waterways from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico is dependent upon a proper diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan through the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal and must be proyided for. 

That this diversion of water from Lake Michigan into the 
Chicago Drainage Canal was reckoned with in the boundary 
waters treaty of 1910 concluded between the United States and 
Great Britain is shown by the following statement made by 
Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State, during the consideration 
of the treaty before the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


The great bulk of water goes on the Canadian side, and the water- 
ways commission that was appointed some time ago to deal with the 
question of the lake levels reports, I think, that 86,000 fect can be 
taken out on the Canadian side and 18,500 on the American side with- 
out injury to the Falls. I thought it wise to follow the report of the 
commission and put in 1,500 feet additional to get round numbers—so 
our limit is higher than we want, but their limit would not be cut 
down below what it is, because there are three companies on the 
Canadian side who have works there. Then there is this further fact 
why we could not object to this 36,000 cubic feet per second on the 
Canadian side: We are now taking 10,000 cubic feet per second out of 
Lake Michigan at Chicago, and I refused to permit them to say any- 
thing in the treaty about it. I would not permit them to say anything 
in the treaty about Lake Michigan. I would not have anything in the 
treaty about it, and under the circumstances I thought it better not to 
kick about this 36,000. They consented to leave out of this treaty any 
reference to the drainage canal, and we are now taking 10,000 cubic 
fect per second for the drainage canal, which really comes out of this 
lake system, 


The facts clearly show that as far back as 1826, when Con- 
gress was memorialized by the General Assembly of Illinois to 
unite the waters of Lake Michigan with the Illinois River by 
the construction of a canal, in order to add to the great con- 
necting links in the chain of internal navigation, the State of 
Illinois has been interested and working for the development 
of a navigable waterway from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

At least two-thirds of the distance between Chicago and New 
Orleans now has a project depth of 9 feet or more. . 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNZ. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I would like to ask how the gentleman 
voted yesterday with reference to his party platform pledge for 
farm relief. 

Mr. KUNZ. I voted conscientiously, and, as I believe, in the 
interest of the people of this country, and I say to the gentle- 
man that I do not think the farmers to-day’ know what they 
want. If they did, I would be willing to vote for it and give 
them what they want. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
for the Haugen bill? 
terday. 

Mr. HOWARD. First, the gentleman being a parlinmenta- 
riau, he ought to get permission of the Chair to interrupt the 
gentleman. You get your permission—and pardon me for using 
the pronoun—and if the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kunz] 
will give permission, then 1 shall try to answer the gentleman’s 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Kunz], my colleague, has the floor, not the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, these gentlemen should not 
take the gentleman's time. 


Did the Democratic platform declare 
If it did, your party repudiated it yes- 


The time of the gentleman 


The time of the gentleman 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to yield any time 
for the purpose of discussing extraneous matters. The only 
proposition before the House is whether we shall adopt this 
rule providing for the consideration of the general river and 
harbor bill. The individual items of that bill are not before 
the House at the present time. 

Mr. KUNZ. No; the indiyidual items are not, but the question 
has been raised by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] in 
respect to the diyersion of water from Lake Michigan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr, Speaker, in view of the fact that so little 
time has been taken on this side, I am sure the gentleman 
from New York will be willing to yield a little more time. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to yield the gentle- 
man some more time, but I think a discussion of the farm 
problem is entirely out of order at this time. I yield five 
minutes more to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Speaker, there is not any question but 
that this project—that is, the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico improvement—will necessitate the diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan. We are not camouflaging about that. 
We come before you because we believe you are going to be 
fair and honest in this proposition. We believe that you are 
going to stand by the pledges that were made to the people. 
We believe that the President, elected by a larger majority 
than any man has received heretofore, was elected by the Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike because they believed in him 
and believed in his pledges and the pledges of the Republican 
Party. Are you going to deceive the voters now, because 
some gentlemen come here and say that there is a diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan which is lowering the levels of 
the Lakes? 

What about the extensive improvements in the Detroit and 
St. Clair Rivers, which have greatly increased the outflow from 
Lakes Michigan and Huron and lowered the lake leyels more 
than the diversion at Chicago has lowered these leyels? How 
about the diversions at Niagura Falls and the Welland Canal— 
those are for power purposes and for private gain. There are 
6,000,000 horsepower going to waste down the St. Lawrence, 
and of that amount 5,250,000 is Canadian and 750,000 is Ameri- 
can, so that if this 10,000 cubic feet of water we are using 
goes down the St. Lawrence more than five-sixths goes to 
enrich the Canadian interests, 

This Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico waterway is an 
all-American project, and I defy anyone to state differently; 
but when you divert water at Niagara Valls a great deal of it 
is being used by the Canadian Government, thus giving the 
Canadians the benefit of the power and depriving the people 
of the Middle West and the farmer and the business man of 
that to which he is entitled—a navigable stream and cheaper 
transportation. 

As I said before, at least two-thirds of the distance between 
Chicago and New Orleans now has a project depth of 9 fect 
or more. The remaining improvement necessary involves a 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan to supply the needs of 
navigation because of the fact that at low-water stages the 
natural flow of the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers is not suff- 
cient to provide a navigable channel. This fact has been 
recognized by Congress for more than 100 years, and water 
has, in fact, been diverted for canal purposes since 1848. in 
which year the Ilinois and Michigan Canal was completed. 
From 1903 to 1925 the authorized diversion for sanitary pur- 
poses was limited to 4,167 cubic feet per second, but, as a matter 
of necessity and to preserve the public health, an avernge of 
8,500 to 10,000 cubie feet per second has been diverted for 
10 years or more past, and the present permit from the Secre- 
tary of War to the Sanitary District of Chicago authorizes 
a diversion of 8,500 feet per second for a five-year period only. 

Engineers have agreed that the diversion at Chicago has 
reduced the levels of Lakes Michigan and Muron about 5% 
inches, with a lesser effect on the lower lakes, and that the 
continued diversion of 8.500 to 10,000 cubic feet per second 
will have no greater effect in lowering the levels. Navigation 
interests on the Great Lakes oppose this diversion on the 
theory that it affects the depth of water in the harbors and 
channels of the Lakes, and is thus injurious to lake transpor- 
tatiou. Here I wonld call your attention to the fact that of 
the $121,000,000 or more which has been spent in the improve- 
ment of the channels and harbors on the Great Lakes, the 
State of IIlinois has paid its proportional share in taxes; the 
people of Illinois enjoy the benefits of lake navigation, per- 
haps, to a greater extent than any other State in the Union, 
and it follows that we are just as anxious as any other State 
to maintain proper depths and channels in the harbors of the 
Lakes. 


1926 


The people of Ilinois have spent in excess of $75,000,000 in 
building a channel from Lake Michigan to connect with the 
Illinois River. The State of IIlinois is in the process of spend- 
ing $20,000,000 to continue this waterway to connect with the 
navigable waters of the Illinois River at Utica, a distance of 
60 miles, 

The permit issued by the Secretary of War on March 3, 1925, 
granting to Chicago permission to divert an average of 8,500 
cubic feet of water per second from Lake Michigan through 
the drainage canal required that the sanitary district of Chi- 
cago should “carry out a program of sewage treatment by 
artificial processes which will provide the equivalent of the 
complete—100 per cent—treatment of the sewage of a human 
population of at least 1,200,000 before the expiration of the 
permit.” The rate of construction of artificial sewage-treat- 
ment facilities required under the provision of the permit 
whieh I have just stated was about twice that which the 
sanitary district was able to finance under its existing financing 
capacity, so on July 1, 1925, authority was obtained from the 
Tllinois State Legislature to increase the bonding rate from 
3 per cent to 4 per cent of the assessed valuation of all prop- 
erty within the sanitary district. The proposed artificial 
sewage-treatment construction for the next fiye years has been 
approyed by the United States district engineer at Chicago, 
This construction wil cost approximately $53,000,000, and on 
December 3, 1925, just nine months after the issuance of the 
permit by the Secretary of War, over $8,000,000 is known to 
have been spent in carrying ont the sewage-treatment program. 
Prior to December 3, 1925, over $47,000,000 had been spent by 
the sanitary district on artificial sewage treatment. 

The permit of the Secretary of War, dated March 3, 1925, 
also specified that if— 


within six months after the issuance of this permit, the city of Chi- 
cago does not adopt a program for metering at least 90 per cent of 
its water service and provide for the execution of said program at the 
average rate of 10 per cent per annum thereafter, this permit may be 
revoked without notice. 


On September 1, 1925, the city council of Chicago adopted an 
ordinance proyiding for the metering of the water supply at 
the rate of 10 per cent per year, in accordance with the terms 
of the permit, and the budget of the city of Chieago for the 
year 1926 includes appropriations for the execution of this 
ordinance. 

The permit of March 8, 1925, further required that— 


The Sanitary District of Chicago shall pay its share of the cost of 
regulating or compensating works to restore the levels or compensate 
for the lowering of the Great Lakes system, if and whon constructed, 
and post a guarantee in the way of a bond or certified check in the 
amount of $1,000,000 as an evidence of its good faith In this matter. 


The board of trustees of the sanitary district has agreed to 
pay its shure of the cost of regulating or compensating works 
to restore the lake levels, and on September 17, 1925, trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of War a guaranty of its good faith 
in the matter in the form of a bond for $1,000,000. 

Engineers have agreed that the Chicago, or any other diver- 
sion from the Lakes, can be compensated for by the construc- 
tion of regulating or controlling works at the outlets of the 
Great Lakes. It has been found by engineers who have made 
a study of the situation that these regulating works will con- 
trol the lake levels and hold them or restore them to any de- 
sired stage. Chicago, which is charged with only 12% per 
cent of the present lowered levels of Lakes Michigan and Huron, 
is perfectly willing and anxious to pay its proportion of the 
cost of remedial or compensatory works in order to overcome 
its share of the damage. The bitter antagonism of our oppo- 
nents is evidenced by their expressed unwillingness to drop 
their fight against us even though we shall establish these 
regulating works which will beyond a shadow of a doubt re- 
store the leyels of the Lakes to what they were before the 
diversion. 

Let me call attention to an article which was published in 
the United States Daily of May 20, 1926: 


Low water levels in the Great Lakes are attributed to unusually 
dry weather, especially during the past nine years, in a statement 
issued by the Department of Agriculture May 19, 

Deforestation, swamp drainage, und soil cultivation have bad no 
measurable effect in lowering the Lakes, Weather Bureau records are 
declared to show, and it is suggested that the Lakes will again rise 
folowing yenrs of heavy rainfall, which may be expected. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

“The Wenther Bureau has just completed a compilation of the 
amount of rainfall and snowfall, technically known as ‘ precipitation,’ 
in the basin of the Great Lakes for the 50-year period ending with 
1924. 
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“The persistent lowering of the water levels in the Great Lakes dur- 
ing recent years has enused wide discussion both in the United States 
and Canada aud has become a subject of congressional investigation 
und international correspondence. Broadly speaking, the Weather 
Bureau's study has shown that the removal of the forest, the drainage 
of swamps, and the cultivation of the soll have had no measurable 
effect upon the precipitation and consequently upon the lake levels. 

“There has been, however, pronounced yariations in the individual 
years that go to make up the record, the outstanding variations being, 
first, heavy rains during the 10 years, 1875-1884; second, a long 
time of moderate but on the whole diminished precipitation, 1885- 
1916; and finally, nine years of much lighter rains than usual, 1917 
to date. The years 1894-95 and 1910 were especially dry in the 
lake region, as elsewhere in the United States. 

“Past records of rainfall indicate that after a prolonged period of 
deficient rainfall normal rains or rainfall in excess of normal may 
be expected to prevail,” 


Can the people of Illinois be blamed for the lack of rainfall? 

Why did not the gentlemen who are opposing this proposi- 
tion stand here and say that they are opposed to navigation 
from the Lakes to the Gulf? Why will they not candidly say 
they oppose this naylgation project because they are unwilling 
to give this benefit to the Middle West farmer and business 
man? Why do they not come in here and admit they are 
opposed to this proposition because they fear the Fast is going 
to give some benefit to the Middle West by assisting in the 
passage of legislation designed to open this great inland water- 
way from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico? 

The region that would be served by this great inland water- 
way from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico produces 68 
per cent of our total exportable products, 44 per cent of our 
manufactured goods, and 70 per cent of our total agricultural 
products. Wighty-one per cent of our wheat, 86 per cent of 
our corn, and 87 per cent of our oats are raised in the Missis- 
sippi Basin. Sixty-two per cent of our cotton, 53 per cent of 
our lumber, and 75 per cent of our livestock come from the 
Mississippi Valley territory. Can there be any doubt but that 
the completion of the Lakes to the Gulf waterway—and by 
completion I mean the diversion of 10,000 cubie feet of water 
per second from Lake Michigan into the Chicago Drainage Canal, 
which is necessary as the last connecting link in this great 
project—is absolutely essential to the farmer, the merchant, 
and the manufacturer of the Middle West, so that he can com- 
pete on equal terms with his eastern competitors? When the 
entire Nation contributed toward building the Panama Canal 
we made it possible for the eastern manufacturers to ship 
their products to the Pacific coast at much lower rates than 
our middle western industries are able to obtain. A naviga- 
ble waterway through the Mississippi Valley would correct this 
discrimination against the Middle West in the operation of the 
Panama Canal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the debate on this resolution has 
taken an entirely different trend from that which I had ex- 
pected. The only question at present before the House is 
whether we shall adopt this rule for the consideration of the 
river and harbor bill. The individual items 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Two hundred and twenty-one Members are present, 
a quorum. 

Mr. SNELL. I believe there is a desire on the part of a 
majority of the Members of the House to consider this legisla- 
tion. As far as I am individually concerned, I am very much 
opposed to some of the items in the bill, and I shall oppose 
those items at the proper time, but I am not against the con- 
sideration of the bill, and the only question now before us is, 
Shall we adopt the rule and consider the legislation? And I 
move the previous question on the resolution. 

Mr. BURTON. Before that, just one question. There was 
no final arrangement as to the division of time. As I under- 
stand the senior member was to yield half of the time, or three 
hours, to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mooney]. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SNELL. That has been agreed on. 

Mr. BURTON. That is definitely untlerstood? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from New York 
moves the previous question, 

Mr. CANNON, Getting back to the rule itself, I notice 

Mr. SNELL. Mr, Speaker, I ask for a vote on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered, 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 11616. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, before the motion is put I desire 
to reserve all points of order against the Dill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
reserves all points of order against the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I object to any reserva- 
tion of points of order. I demand the regular order and object 
to reservations of points of order. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me a man has a right 
to reserve a point of order at any time in the House before the 
consideration—— 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, But you can not do that over an objec- 
tion. I demand the regular order, and the regular order is, 
if there are points of order they should be presented. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman wish to 
present his points of order? 

Mr. BURTON. Is it not customary just prior to entering 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union to reserve all points of order as a general proposition? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cuinpstom] demands all points of order be now made. 
Now I am not sure as to the right to insist upon that, but 
there are a number of points of order and if it does develop 
they have to be made at this time I think I can promise the 
gentleman from Illinois it will take some little time before he 
gets into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill. I will say this, 
that if we are not going to have this customary request granted, 
that in my service I have never heard denied that points of 
order can be reserved, then I will say it is going to take some 
time to get into the Committee of the Whole House on this bill. 
We are not going to be driven into unseemly haste in this mat- 
ter, and be told now, as we are about to begin three days of 
general debate before it is taken up under the five-minute rule, 
that no points of order can be reserved. The gentleman can 
not drive us in that fashion. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Michigan may contain himself in patience a moment 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have a 
quorum here under the circumstances, and I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and ninety-seven gentlemen are pres- 
ent, not a quorum. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
moves a call of the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I demand a division on that 
motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A division is demanded on the 
motion. As many as favor a call of the House will rise and 
stand until they are counted. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 61, noes 23. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the ground 
that there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays 
on the pending question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The yeas and nays are de- 
manded. Those in favor of taking the vote by yeas and nays 
will stand until they are counted. [After counting.] Forty- 
seven Members have arisen—a sufficient number, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Those in favor of a call of the 
House will, when their names are called, answer “aye”; those 
opposed will answer “no.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 178, nays 
148, not voting 110, as follows: 

[Roll No. 90] 


YEAS—178 

Ackerman Bowman eens 8 
Andresen Brand, Ga. arew Crosser 
Ayres Brand, Ohio Canter, Calif. Crowther 
Bacharach Brigham Chalmers Curry 

Bacon Britten Christopherson Davenport 
Barbour Brumm Cole Davey 
Beck Buchanan Coliins Deal 
Beers Bulwinkle Colton Denison 
Bell Burton conne Dickinson, Iowa 
Black, N. Y. Busby Connolly, Pa, Dickinson, Mo. 
Black. Tex. Butler Cooper, Wis. Dominick 
Blanton Byrns Coyle Douglass 
Bowling Campbell Cramton Dowell 


Doyle 
Dyer 
Exton 
Eslick 
Esterly 
Evans 
Faust 
Fish 
Fisher 


Fitzgerald, W. T. 


Hill, Md. 
Hill, Wash, 


Abernethy 
Adkins 
Allen 
Allgood 
Almon 
Andrew 
Arentz 


Cannon 
Carpenter 
Carter, Okla, 
Chindblom 
Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Cox 
Crumpacker 
Darrow 
Dempsey 
Drane 
Driver 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Fairchild 
Fenn 
Fletcher 
Free 
Freeman 
Gardner, Ind. 


Aldrich 
2 
Appleby 

Au dex: Heide 


Browne 
Browning 
Burdick 
Carss 
Celler 
Chapman 
Clague 
Cleary 
Cooper,Ohio 
Corning 
Cullen 
Davis 
Dickstein 
Doughton 
Drewry 
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Hoch 
Hooper 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn, 
James 
Jenkins 


Johnson, S. Dak. 


Johnson, Tex. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Kahn 


LaGuardia 
Lampert 
Lanhain 
Larsen 

Len, Calif, 
Leatherwood 


Little 
Mevlintie 
McFadden 


MacGregor 
Madden 


Martin, Mass, 
Menges 
Michener 
Montgomery 
Mooney 
Moore, K aed 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va 
125 rf ow. 
urphy 
Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 
0¹ Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, La. 
Phillips 
Pou 
Quin 
Reed, N. X. 
Reid, III. 
Kogers 
Romjue 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 
Schneider 


McLaughlin, Mich. Scott 
NALS—143 


Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Green, Fla. 
Green, Towa 
Hale 

Hare 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hawes 
Hawley 

Hill, Ala. 
Hogg 

Holada 

Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, William E, 
Irwin 
Jacobstein 
Jeffers 
Johnson, III. 
Johnson, Ind, 
Jones 

Kearns 
Kincheloe 


Kurtz 
Lankford 
Lazaro 
8 
owrey 
Lozier 


Lyon 
Menuſle 
McKeown 
McMillan 
Mckeynolds 
McSweeney 
ajor 
Mansfield 
Martin, La, 
Miller 
Milligan 
Montague 
Morcliend 
Nelson, Me. 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 
Oldiicld 
Oliver, Ala, 
Parker 
Parks 
Peer 
Prat 
Ragon 
Rainey 
Rankin 
Rathbone 
Rayburn 
Reed, Ark. 
Robinson, Iowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rowbottom 


Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sabat 
Sanders, N. Y, 
Schafer 


NOT VOTING—110 


Tlagerald, Roy G. Magee, Pi 
Mtagera oy ngec, Pa, 
Flaherty Manlove 
Fort Mead 
Fredericks Merritt 
French n 
Frothingham Mills 
Galliyan Mor; an 
Gambrill Mor 
Garner, Tex. or” Tonnell, N ake 
Gasque 0. Connor, N.Y. 
Glynn Oliver, N. Y. 
Golder Patterson 
Graham Peavey 
rifin Perkins 
Hall, N. Dak, Perlman 
Houston Porter 
Johnson, Ky. Prall 
Kelly Parnell 
Kendall Quayle 
Kiefner Ramseyer 
Knutson Ransley 
Lee, Ga. Reece 
Lindsay Rouse 
1. 3 Sears, Fla. 
Linthicum Simmons 
Luce Smithwick 
McLeod Stedman 


So a call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


„ Kendall with Mr. Drewry. 
Vare with 
„ Perkins with Mr. Cullen. 


Mr. Galliyan. 


Mr. Welsh with Mr. Garner of Texas. 


„ Patterson with Mr. 
Sweet with Mr. Wingo. 
. Graham with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

„ Wood with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
Perlman with Mr. Taylor of West Virginia. 


Boylan, 
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“McLaughlin, Nebr. eh Nebr. 


Shallenberger 
Shreve 

Smith 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stalker 
Steagall 
Strong, Kans, 
Swank 

Swing 
Taylor, N. J. 
Thomas 
Tinkham 
Tolley 
Underhill 
Updike 
Upshaw 
Vestal 
Vinson, Ky. 
Voigt 


Walters 
Watres 

White, Kans, ` 
Wolverton 
Woodruft 


Zihlman 


Seger 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Snell 
Somers, N. Y. 
pearing 
Step Il. 


Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. 
Taber 

Temple 
Thurston 
Tillman 
iison 
Timberlake 
‘Treadway 
Tydings 

T TET ood 
Vincent, Mich. 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Watson 
Wefald 
Whecler 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, III. 
Williams, Tex. 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss. 
Woodrum 


Stephens 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Sweet 
Swoope 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Tincher 
Tucker 
Vaile 

Vare 
Vinson, Ga, 
Weaver 
Weller 
Welsh 
White, Me. 
Williamson 
Wingo 
Winter 
Wood 


Wurzbach 
Yates 
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. Mills with Mr. Auf der Heide. 
. McLeod with Mr. Celler. 

. Appleby with Mr. Smithwick, 
. Luce with Mr. Quayle. 

. Golder with Mr. Rouse. 

Ransley with Mr. Lindsay. 

Morin with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
„ Michaelson with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
. Purnell with Mr. Corning. 

Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Barkley, 
. Kiefner with Mr. Sullivan. 

Thatcher with Mr. Bankhead. 

. Begg with Mr. Oliver of New York, 
Fort with Mr. Weaver. 

Stephens with Mr. Mead. 

. Yates with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

. Burdick with Mr. Weller. 

r. Manlove with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 

„ Bixler with Mr. Doughton. 

. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. McSwain. 

. French with Mr. Stedman. 

Simmons with Mr. ‘Tucker. 

r. Frothingham with Mr. Davis. 

r. Porter with Mr. Browning. 

. Clague with Mr. Cleary. 

. Bailey with Mr. Carss. 

White of Maine with Mr. Gambrill. 
Merritt with Mr. Dickstein. 

Anthony with Mr. Gasque. 

Colton with Mr. Stevenson, 

. Aldrich with Mr. Chapman. 

. Thompson with Mr. Griffin. 

„ Ellis with Mr. Linthicum. 

. Glynn with Mr. Peayey. 

. Fredericks with Mr. Prall. 

. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman present 
and listening when his name was called? 

Mr. BEEDY. I was not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
qualify. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to yote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman present 
and listening when his name was called? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
qualify. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman present 
and listening when his name was called? 

Mr. CARSS. I was not, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
qualify. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “nay.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman present 
and listening when his name was called? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; I just came into the Hall. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not 
qualify. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would it be in order to have an announce- 
ment of this vote? 

The SPHAKDR pro tempore. The tally clerks have not yet 
completed the computation. A number of changes haye been 
made and it will require considerable time on the part of the 
tally clerks, and it is not their fault. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. SNELL and Mr. MADDEN moved to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential mo- 
tion, and that is, that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman withhold 
that motion for a moment? è 

Mr. WOODRUFF. For what purpose? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In order that I may make 
an inquiry of the Chair, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will withhold it for that purpose. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I misstated the proposition. 
I want to make an inquiry of the gentleman from Michigan 
rather than of the Chair, Does the gentleman think that by 
adjourning, the Republican Party may probably get together 
on this proposition? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will say for the benefit of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that it is very evident that tle member- 
ship upon both sides of the House are not in a mood this 
afternoon to transact the public business, and therefore I re- 
new my motion. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Crastton and Mr. Wooprurr) there were—ayes 65, noes 
160. 

Mr. WOODRUFF and Mr. BLANTON demanded tellers. 


The gentleman does not 


The gentleman does not 


The gentleman does not 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
and the gentleman from Texas demand tellers. Those in favor 
of ordering tellers will rise and stand until counted. [After 
counting.] Thirty-eight gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient 
number, so tellers are refused. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the other side. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, there is no other side. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks for the yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After count- 
ing.] Fifty-one gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient number, 
and the yeas and nays are refused. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, there is a 
point of order pending before the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I did not make a point of 
order. I demanded the regular order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no point of order 
pending until further proceedings are dispensed with. 

Mr. CANNON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the demand of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mares] is out of order. The reservation is out of order, and I 
desire to cite in support of the point of order 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Further proceedings under the 
call have not been dispensed with, and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] moves to dispense with further pro- 
ceedings under the call. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SCHAFER) there were—ayes 166, noes 54. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill II. R. 11616. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I am demanding the yeas and 
nays. I have been on my feet all the time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I was on my feet also. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, during the announcement of 
the vote I was on my feet, and have been since, trying to get 
recognition to demand the yeas and nays on the motion to sus- 
pend further proceedings under the call. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But I got recognition, Mr. Speaker, and 
made my motion. The motion I made was pending anyway. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CramMron] demand the yeas and nays on the 
vote just taken? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As many as are in favor of 
taking this yote by the yeas and nays will rise and stand until 
counted. [After counting.] Fifty-one gentlemen have risen; 
not a sufficient number. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I dispute the count of the 
Chair and ask for tellers. > 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
CramTon and Mr. Dempsey. 

The House divided, and the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 64, noes 147. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. One-fifth of the Members 
present having voted in favor of ordering the yeas and nays, 
the yeas and nays are ordered, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. As I understand it, the question was 
whether or not we would have the yeas and nays; and the 
majority haying voted not to have the yeas and nays, why is it 
that we have to haye them? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; the Constitution happens 
to declare otherwise—that one-fifth of the Members present 
may order the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. Yes; but we were not voting as to the 
yeas and nays. The question was whether there would be the 
yeas and nays ordered, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; it was to determine 
whether there were a sufficient number demanding the yeas and 
nays under the Constitution. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I beg the Chair’s pardon; I did not under- 
Stand the question to be that, I understood the question to be 
whether or not we would have the yeas and nays, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


effect. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 241, nays 


58, not voting 132, as follows: 
[Roll No, 97] 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Adkins 


Ayres 


Blanton 
Bloom 

Boies 
Bowling 
Bowman 
Box 

Briggs 
Brigham 
Britten 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Burton 
Busby 
Byrns 
Canticid 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carter, Calif, 
Carter, Okla. 
Chindblom 


Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Connolly, Pa. 


Crosser 
Crumpacker 
Curry 

Darrow 
Davenport 
Deal 

Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dominick 
Douglass 


Beck 

Regge 

Berger 
Brand, Ohio 
Browne 
Brumm 
Bulwinkle 
Burt ness 
Chalmers 
Christopherson 
Cooper, Wis, 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Davey 

Frear 


Andresen 
ANAN 
ppieby 
Auf der Heide 
Bachmann 
Bailey 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Beers 
Bixler 
Bowles 
Boylan 
Brand, Ga. 
Rurdick 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carpenter 


1 48—241 7755 
Dowell Kerr 
Doyle Kiess 
Driver Kincheloe 
Dyer Kindred 
Edwards King 
Elliott Kirk 
Eslick Kopp 
Evans Kunz 
Fairchild Kyale 
Fenn Lanham 
Fish Lankford 
Fisher Larsen 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. Lazaro 
Fitzgerald, W. T. Lea, Calif. 
Fletcher Leatherwood 
Foss Leblbach 
Free Little 
Freeman Lowrey 
Fuller Lozier 
Garber Lyon 
Gardner, Ind. McDuffie 
Garrett, Tenn. McKeown 
Garrett, Tex. McMillan 
Gibson McReynolds 
Gifford McSweeney 
Gilbert Madden 
Goldsborough Magee, N. Y. 
Gorman Magrady 
Green, Fla. Major 
Green, Iowa Mansfield 
Hale Martin, La. 
Hall. Ind. Martin, Mass, 
Hardy Merritt 
Hare Miller 
Hastings Milligan 
Hawes Montague 
Hawley Montgomery 
Hayden Mooney 
Herse, Moore, Ky. 
Hicke Moore, Va. 
Hill, Ala Morrow 
Hill, Mä. Nelson, Me. 
Hill, Wash, Nelson, Mo. 
Hoch Newton, Minn. 
Hogg Norton 
Holada O'Connell, R. I. 
Howar O'Connor, La, 
Hudspeth Oldfield 
Hull, Tenn. Oliver, Ala, 
Hull, Morton D. Parker 
Holl, William E. Parks 
Irwin Peery 
Jacobstein Pou 
effers Pratt 
Johnson, III Quin 
Johnson, Ind Ragon 
Johnson, S. Dak. Rankin 
Johnson, Tex. Rathbone 
Jones Rayburn 
Kahn Reid, III. 
Kemp Robsion, Ky, 
NAYS—58S 
Fulmer McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Greenwood MacGregor 
Hooper Mapes 
Huddleston Michener 
Hudson Moore, Ohio 
James Morehead 
Jenkins Murphy 
Kearns Nelson, Wis. 
Keller Reed, N. Y. 
Ketcham Robinson, Iowa 
Lampert Schafer 
Leavitt Schneider 
Letts Scott 
McFadden Shallenberger 
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Davis 
Dickstein 


‘or 
Fredericks 
French 
Vrothingham 
Funk 

Furlow 
Gallivan 
Gambrill 
Garner, Tex, 
Gasque 
Glynn 

Golder 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Griest 

Griffin 


Hadle 

Hall, N. Dak. 
Hammer 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Houston 
Johnson, Ky, 
8 Wash. 


Kurtz 
LaGuardia 
Lee, Ga. 
Lindsay 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
uce 
McClintic 
MeLeod 
McSwain 
Magee, Pa. 
Manlove 
Mead 
Menges 


That was the question in 


-Rogers 


Romjue 
Rowbottom 
Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Seger 
Sinnott 

Snell 

Somers, N. Y. 
Speaks 
Anearing 
Sproul, III. 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stalker 
Stcagall 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Sumners, Tex. 


Taber 
Taylor, N. J. 
Temple 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 


Underwood 
Upshaw 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Watson 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, III. 
Pad Soaps Tex. 


ilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss. 
Wolverton 
Wright 


Simmons 
Sinclair 
Sosnowski 
Summers, Wash, 
Vincent, Mich. 
Voi 
Walters 

atres 
Wefald 
Williamson 
Winter 
Woodruft 
Wyant 


Michaelson 
Mills 

Morgan 

Morin 

Newton, Mo. 
O'Connell, N. X. 
O'Connor, N. I. 
Oliver, N. X. 
Patterson 
Peavey 
Perkins 
Perlman 
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Smithwick Taylor, Colo. Updike Welsh 

Stedman Taylor, Tenn. Vaile Wingo 

Stephens Taylor, W. Va. Vare Wood 

Stevenson Thatcher Vestal Woodrum 
Sullivan Tincher Vinson, Ga. Wurzbach 

Swartz Tinkham Weaver Yates 

Swoope Tucker Weller Zihlman 


So the motion to dispense with further proceedings under 
the call was adopted. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Drane. 

Ir. Smith with Mr. Rainey. 

Faust with Mr. Hammer. 

..Griest with Mr. Connery. 

. Vestal with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 
Newton of Missouri with Mr. Stevenson. 
Beers with Mr. Harrison. 

. Funk with Mr. Wingo. 

. ZihIman with Mr. Gambrill. 

Porter with Mr. Woodrum. 

. Andrew with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 

„ Campbell with Mr. Tucker. 

. Furlow with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
„Hadley with Mr. Gasque. 

. Johnson of Washington with Mr. McClintic, 
Kurtz with Mr. Griffin. 

. Swartz with Mr. Chapman, 

Mr. Ramseyer with Mr. Dickstein. 

. Reece with Mr. LaGuardia. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “aye.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 
when his name should have been called? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. FAUST and Mr. FORT announced that they were present 
but did not qualify. 5 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order that the motion is 
dilatory. : 

Mr, DEMPSEY. That motion has been made two or three 
times and voted down. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let us have an accurate statement; it has 
been yoted down only once, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that it was made 
just prior to the last roll call, and therefore the Chair holds 
that it is dilatory. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, would it be in 
order, pending the count, if the Democrats should withdraw 
in order that the Republicans might do business? [Langhter.] 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to haye his qucs- 
tion answered? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessce. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would at least be helpful if they would. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). Two hundred and thirty- 
seven Members are present, a quorum. 7, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11616) authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr, Speaker, a point of order. Some time 
ago when this motion was made, and the Speaker pro tempore 
was in the chair, I made a reservation against all points of 
order on the bill, and objection was made at that time that 
I should make the points of order that I had in mind. I 
was not prepared at the time to do thnt, and I do not know 
whether that point is insisted upon now or not; but whether 
it is or not, I desire to make the point of order at this time 
that this bill is reported contrary to the rules of the House, 
which authorizes only the Appropriations Committee to report 
bills making appropriations, and therefore it is improperly on 
the calendar and should be stricken from the calendar. 

In that connection I desire to cull the Chairs attention to 
one or two paragraphs of the bill. Page 13, section 6, begin- 
ning with line 13, has this language: 

Sec, 6. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
cause preliminary examinations and surveys to be made at the follow- 
ing-named localities, and a sufficient sum to pay the cost thereof may 
be allotted from appropriations heretofore made, or to be hereafter 
made, for examinations, surveys, and contingencies for rivers and 
harbors. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MAPES. Yes. 


No, I just asked the question. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The point of order the gen- 
tleman makes may lie in Committee of the Whole, but it does 
not seem to me that it will lie in the House. Admittedly the 
bill was not a privileged bill under the rules, and therefore the 
Committee on Rules brought in the special rule making it in 
order. The point of order that is being made by the gentleman 
may lie in Committee of the Whole, but it does not lie on the 
question of consideration because of the special rule, 

Mr. MAPES. I make the point of order now, although I 
have not read the rule recently; but my understanding of the 
rule is that the point of order against the appropriation in a 
bill reported by a legislative committee can be made at any 
time. I am therefore making it at this time. 

Page 21 of the bill reported by the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors has this language: 


and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to expend for this pur- 
pose, from appropriations heretofore or to be hereafter made for 
examinations, surveys, and contingencies, an amount not to exceed 
$100,000. 


That is the proposed survey of the all-American or all-New 
York survey. Now, Mr. Speaker, fortunately that language 
has been passed upon by former Speakers on two or three dif- 
ferent occasions as being in effect an appropriation. 

The SPHAKER. The Chair would like to know whether the 
gentleman is making his point of order against the report of 
the bill or against a specific item contained in it. 

Mr. MAPES. I am making it against the entire bill be- 
cause it contains appropriations. I would like to call the 
Speaker's attention to one or two decisions. 

I read from the CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, fourth session, page 2798, January 31, 1923, and I shall 
read the entire matter that pertains to this so that the 
Speaker may have a general understanding of the situation: 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill S. 1771. 


That is the same motion that has been made by the gentle- 
man from New York. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman calls up S. 1771, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (S. 1771) to authorize the 
United States, through the United States Shipping Board, to acquire 
a site on Hazzell Island, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, for a fuel and 
fuel-oil station and fresh-water reservoir for Shipping Board and 
other merchant vessels, as well as United States naval vessels, and for 
other purposes, 5 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, The bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that this 
bill contains a paragraph which is in violation of clause 5 of Rule 
XXI, in that it makes an indirect appropriation of money. 

The Sprakur. Of course, the only question is whether an appro- 
priation out of the funds of the Shipping Board is an appropriation 
within the meaning of the rule. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, this is not an appropriation out of the 
funds of the Shipping Board, but it is a direction to the Shipping 
Board to use certain funds already appropriated to the board for the 
purpose of acquiring the site of an olfl-fuel station on the Virgin 
Islands, In the first place, I should like to call the attention of the 
Speaker to the fact that this is a Senate bill. 

The Sreaker. Does the gentleman state that the appropriation has 
already been made? 

Mr, EDMONDS., A revolving fund for the operation of ships has been 
placed in the hands of the Shipping Board by Congress. ‘This bill 
allows them to take a certain sum of money out of that revolving 
fund to purchase a fuel station on the Virgin Islands. It authorizes 
them to utilize the money for that purpose. It is an authorization to 
them, 

The contention is that there would be a question as to the use of 
the appropriation for the purchase or permanent acquisition of a 
piece of ground, Not knowing themselves as to whether they have 
authority to utilize this money already appropriated for the purpose 
of buying a piece of ground, they came before Congress with this 
bill; and we are giving them the authority. 

The SPEAKER, If the money has already been appropriated for that 
purpose it does not require any more legislation, 

Mr, EpMonps. It has been appropriated for operating ships; and 
the question in their minds is whether they can use that money, ap- 
propriated for the operation of ships, for the purchase or permanent 
acquisition of a piece of ground. 

The Speaker. If it is already appropriated for the purchase of this 
ground, then this is unnecessary; and if it has not been appropriated, 
then why is not this an appropriation? 

Mr. DOWELL, A reapproprlution. 
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Mr. Epmonps. There seems to be confusion in the minds of the 
Shipping Board as to whether they have the power to authorize the 
use of the money for the purchase of ground. 

The Sreaker. It seems to the Chair at first blush that we are 
facing this alternative: The gentleman says there is confusion. If 
the money has already been appropriated, this legislation is not neces- 
sary. If it has not been appropriated, why is not this an appropria- 
tion, and therefore against the rule? The Chair does not know 
whether it has been appropriated or not. The gentleman seems to 
think nobody knows. 

Mr. EpmMonps. To my mind, the establishment of fuel stations around 
the world is a necessary part of the operation of a ship. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the Chair hear me a moment? 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. Epmonps. I agree with the Chair, but the Treasury Department 
do not agree with the Chair, They think it is necessary to have some 
further authorization. 7 

Mr. MADDEN. The Shipping Board have a fuel station there now, 
and all they want to do is to buy the station which they already have. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That is true. 

Mr, Mappen. There is no money authorized by that law. They 
have been before our committee trying to get authority to buy the 
land, and we would not give it to them. 

The SrEAKER, Does the gentleman from Illinois mean that his com- 
mittee would not give it to them because they had no right to it? 

Mr, Mappen, Yes; and, besides that, we did not think they ought 
to buy this land, They have land there now. = 

The SPEAKER. Unless some one desires to argue the question further, 
the Chair sustains the point of order. 


After one or two other interrogatories the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Greene] called up another bill, and that 
was the end of that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, may I intervene for a moment? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I would like, first, to finish my statement. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I simply wish to say that I think this 
is all out of order, 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I decline to yield for that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan declines to 
yield. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, in the Sixty-sevénth Congress, 
first session, on Noyember 9, 1921, page 7606 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, 
after a long discussion of a point of order on a similar proposi- 
tion, said this: 

The point ralsed by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, ANDERSON] 
that this committee would be permitted to authorize an appropriation, 
I think would not be contested. The question as to whether this is 
an authorization or not is a point in doubt, where it says that the 
Secretary of the Interior may award an additional amount, which 
shall be paid from the unexpended portion of the appropriation carried 
in said act. The Chair does not have any hesitancy in saying that 
an authorization does not necessarily require the word “ authorize” 
to be used. Other language may be employed to mean the same 
thing, and the specific language would not change the ruling. Whether 
the Secretary of the Interior may award from the amounts or addi- 
tional amounts carries an authorization or in addition an appropriation 
is a very close question. But assuming that it is merely an authoriza- 
tion, the language that follows it, namely, “ which shall be paid from 
the unexpended portion of the appropriation carried in said act,” 
is very strong and, in the mind of the Chair, equivalent to or tanta- 
mount to an appropriation. 


The reasoning is that eyen to transfer it from one purpose 
to another has this effect, that the original purpose might 
not require all of the appropriation, and, therefore, the unex- 
pended part of the appropriation would have gone back to the 
general fund in the Treasury; but when it is authorized to be 
transferred, that is in effect a new appropriation, and, there- 
fore, the point of order was sustained. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair concedes that this is an appro- 
priation. The only question is whether the committee had 
jurisdiction to report this bill containing an item of appropria- 
tion, and the Chair would like to be enlightened upon that as 
to the gentleman’s views. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, Rule XXII, clause 5, provides: 


No bill or joint resolution carrying appropriations shall be reported 
by any committee not having jurisdiction to report appropriations, 
nor shall an amendment proposing an appropriation be in order during 
the consideration of any bill or joint resolution reported by a com- 
mittee not haying that jurisdiction, 


Of course, the Chair is well aware that when the Budget 
law was adopted and the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives were amended in accordance with the Budget law the 


Committee on Appropriations was made the only committee 
which is authorized to report appropriation bills. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, the argument of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Mares] has been made under a mis- 
apprehension of the facts. This does not appropriate money 
in the sense that an appropriation bill appropriates money at 
all. Appropriations made for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors do not lapse, and this situation frequently Occurs, 
that there is on hand at the time that an authorization bill be- 
comes a law an unexpended balance, which is applicable to the 
particular paragraph in the bill to which reference is made. 
In both instances these are survey items. At the time this bill 
becomes a law there may be in the hands of the Secretary of 
War unexpended balances of appropriations heretofore made 
for surveys which are applicable to this bill. This simply 
makes—and all it attempts to make; and it properly makes 
those items whatever they may be—those balances to the 
amount they exist—applicable to the surveys now to be made 
as well as to uncompleted surveys. 

This objection is not an objection that can be made in the 
House, It is an objection which can be made only in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and then the item, if stricken out, does 
not come before the House at all, and on that point I refer 
the Speaker to Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, section 3811, where 
the precise question is dealt with at length and where that 
decision is made. It is held even to this extent, that the ob- 
jection can not be made to a whole paragraph if the paragraph 
is separable into parts, and the objection can only apply to a 
part, and that that part only should be stricken out which is 
objectionable under the rule. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Is the gentleman quoting from a decision made 
before or after the adoption of the Budget law and the estab- 
lishment of the supreme jurisdiction of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The general rule is the same since as 
before. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, I would like to submit that to the gentle- 
man and I would like to ask him to answer the question which 
is a simple thing to answer, whether the decision from which 
he is quoting was before or since the adoption of the Budget 
law? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What I say is that that is immaterial. 
That the change referred to does not alter the law in the 
respect under discussion. The objection, if there be an objec- 
tion, lies in the committee and not in the House, and second, 
that it shall lie not to the bill but to the paragraph and not 
to the whole paragraph, but if it is separable only to that part 
of the paragraph which is involved. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman is admitting he wholly bases 
his authority on precedents established prior to the establish- 
ment of the Appropriations Committee and the Budget. The 
gentleman admits that, does he not? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think there have been; I do not 
find any decisions since that time, and necessarily both sides 
would have to rely on decisions made prior to that time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I may be dull about the mat- 
ter, but, after all, what difference does it make? The special 
rule has been adopted? 

Mr, DEMPSEY. For this bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
order to consider this bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield on that? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman contend that this special 
rule—I will put it this way—loes the gentleman contend the 
special rule undoes the rule that applies to the Appropriations 
Committee? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; I do not so contend. 

Mr. BEGG. I am sure of that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessce. No; I do not so contend, but 
I think the place to raise it is in the Committee of the Whole 
House, As I understand the point of order of the gentleman 
from Michigan in effect goes to the consideration of the bill 
to the effect that there are certain parts of it which are not in 
order. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will yield if the gentleman 
from New York will permit me to yield. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Just onc moment. I want to state in addi- 
tion that there has been this decision since the adoption of this 
paragraph 4 of rule 21, that the point of order would be to the 


Which declares it shall be in 
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item of appropriation in the bill, Mr. Speaker, and not to the 
act of reporting the bill, so that point can be raised, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Tennessee, in the committee, but 
eyen then it goes not to the actual reporting of the bill but to 
the particular item or part of the item in the bill to which 
objection is made, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Admittedly, if the gentleman 
will permit, the bill as reported was not a privileged bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Under the general rule, and 
therefore this special rule. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman from New 
York will permit, I will yield; the gentleman from New York 
has the floor, 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman from Tennessee even sug- 
gest that there is any language in the special rule that deprives 
any Member of the House from raising the question of consid- 
eration on the ground of a wrong report, or anything of that 
kind? In other words, does the rule go beyond the power of 
permitting the gentleman from New York to make the motion? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to hear the gentleman's answer as 
to that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think in a way; yes. 

Mr. BEGG. What is in the rule that says that? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. “Resolved, That upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order to move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union,” and so forth, for the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, the gentleman has made the motion. It 
did not deprive me or any other gentleman of the House of 
any of the rights under the rules to raise objection to the bill 
on the ground it was improperly reported or improperly con- 


| structed or 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, well, the gentleman asks 
me—why go out of the way to raise the question of consid- 
eration—— 

Mr. BEGG. No; the question of whether it was wrongfully 
reported or anything in that way. In other words, is there 
anything in the rules that deprives any Member of the House 
from exercising his right under the rules save the right of 
denying the gentleman from New York the right to make his 
motion? A 

Mr. CRAMTON. All the special rule does is to say that the 
gentleman from New York has the right to muke the motion. 
He has made the motion. Now comes the other question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. My thought is, the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Michigan is not now in 
order. It may be in order im the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the gentleman, if he will 
permit, if the point of order should develop to be good, when 
could he make it if not now? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BEGG. He can make it now if he could make it then. 
The point can be made in either place. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I call the Speaker's attention 
to a ruling on precisely this point of order under section 959 
and reported on page 508 of the Manual. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair has it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I call the Speaker’s attention to the fact 
that not only does that decision hold, made by My. Speaker 
GILLETT, that the point of order lies simply to the part of the 
bill objected to but not to the reporting of the bill, but also in 
that case Mr. Mann, who raised the point of order, said he 
raised it in order to have the question decided, and that his 
view was absolutely clear that the Speaker was right in his 
ruling. I call attention to that because I think we all agree 
that James R. Mann was as good a parliamentarian as has 
been produced in the present generation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair. 
has before him the decision referred to by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dexpsey] on the question raised by Mr. Mann, 
of IHinois, the precise question that we have here. It was 
raised merely for the purpose of obtaining a decision of the 
Chair. In fact, Mr. Mann said: 


I only raise it for the purpose of having a construction, after some 
consideration by the Speaker, so that the Speaker shall decide it and 
not have it left to conflicting decisions by chairmen of the House. 
My own view is that the point of order is not good. 


The question arises as to the construction of paragraph 4 
of Rule XXI, together with the construction of paragraph 2 of 
Rule XXI. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Marks] makes 
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the point of order that in the first sentence of paragraph 4 this 
language is found: 


No bill or joint resolution carrying appropriations shall be reported 
by any committee not baving jurisdiction to report appropriations, 


Apparently if that sentence were considered by itself and 
not in connection with the rest of that rule, or with paragraph 
2 of Rule XXI, the point of order made by the gentleman from 
Michigan would undoubtedly lie. But construing the two to- 
gether, as Mr. Speaker Gitterr did in that decision, the Chair 
thinks that a sensible view to take of the proposition is that the 
point of order should be directed not against the right or juris- 
diction of the committee to make the report, but against the 
specific provision to which the objection will lie. 

In the opinion of the Chair section 6 of this bill does, at least 
indirectly, provide an appropriation. The Chair thinks that 
the point of order made by the geatleman from Michigan, even 
if made in the House—ailthough such a point is usually made 
in the committee—will lie against section 6, or at least that por- 
tion of it to which the gentleman from Michigan referred. 

However, the Chair thinks that the point of order would lie 
against the following language of section 6: 

And a sufficient sum to pay the cost thereof may be allotted from 
appropriations heretofore made or hereafter made for examinations, 
surveys, or other contingencies of rivers and harbors, 


That is on line 15. The Chair does not think that the point 
of order can be directed against the entire bill, and the Chair 
therefore overrules the point of order of the gentleman from 
Michigan in so far as it refers to the right of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors to make this report. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11616) authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, 

Mr. MAPES. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, before I make the point of order 
which I am about to make, I want to say that I was forced to 
a hasty examination of the question because of the objection 
of the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Cuinnetom] to my reser- 
vations of all points of order on the bill, and I have not had 
time to look up the authorities, I recall quite distinctly now 
that the Speaker has referred to the point of order made by 
the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, and the decision of Mr. 
Speaker GILLETT. The only difference between that situation 
and this, as I understand it—and I do not think that the differ- 
ence is material—the point of order there was raised before 
an attempt was made to call up the bill, I understand that to 
be the case, after having made a hasty examination of the 
ruling of Speaker Gre, but I make no point of that. 

I make the point of order now against the language in sec- 
tion 6, referred to on page 13, which makes the appropriation, 
and also to the language at the bottom of page 20, beginning on 
line 24 and running through to line 6 on page 21; that is, the 
appropriation for the all-New York canal survey. 

I desire, Mr. Speaker, to make this additional point of 
order. My understanding of the rule is that if any provision of 
a section is subject to a point of order, the whole section goes 
out, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman mean the section or a 
paragraph? 

Mr. MAPES. I make a point of order against the objection- 
able language in section 6, page 13, and against the entire para- 
graph—paragraph beginning on page 20, line 24, through line 6, 
page 21. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
that? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to be further enlightened 
on the point of order. Does the gentleman from Michigan 
make the point of order against the language which, in the 
opinion of the Chair, is an appropriation, on line 2 of page 21— 


From appropriations heretofore made or hereafter made for exami- 
nations, surveys, or other contingencies of rivers and harbors? 


In the opinion of the Chair, that is clearly an appropriation. 
Does the gentieman make a point of order against that lan- 
gunge or against the paragraph beginning on line 24 of page 20, 
and ending on line 6 of page 21? 

Mr. MAPES. I make it against the paragraph. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, the decisions haye been uni- 
form in holding that language of this nature, when notin order, 
shall be stricken out, but that only such part of the language 
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Mr. Speaker, may I be heard a moment on 
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shall be stricken out as offends the rule or is In conflict with 
the rule. All that is in conflict is the language to which the 
Speaker called attention in the ruling already made. 

The paragraph is not in conflict. The Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors has the right to authorize expenditures, but it does 
not have the right to appropriate. That is its sole function—to 
authorize. The whole bill is one of authorization. The only 
language on pages 20 and 21 which is in conflict with the rule 
and which would be in the nature of an appropriation are the 
words at the top of page 21, in lines 2 and 3, “heretofore or.” 
That would authorize the use of moneys already appropriated 
and so may be said to be in the nature of an appropriation; 
but the rest of the language is simply the ordinary authoriza- 
tion which is within the jurisdiction of the committee, and its 
sole jurisdiction is to authorize. So that all that could be 
stricken out under the rule is the last word in line 2, “ hereto- 
fore,” and the first word in line 3, “or,” leaving the language 
simply that the authorization is from appropriations to be 
hereafter made. That language is plain and distinct; it could 
not be more plain and distinct than it will be, and it limits it 
absolutely to appropriations hereafter made, It is a clear 
limitation to future appropriations; it does not authorize an 
expeixliture from existing appropriations, and it is not in the 
nature of an appropriation; but, on the contrary, it is in precise 
terms and in exact language so that it shall be limited to the 
appropriations hereafter made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair 
asked the specific question of the gentleman from Michigan us 
to whether or not he made his point of order against that 
language, which the gentleman from New York concedes to be 
an appropriation, or against thé paragraph. The gentleman 
from Michigan says that he makes the point of order against 
the paragraph. The rule on that seems to be clear: 


And if a portion of a proposed amendment be out of order, it Js suffl- 
cient for the rejection of the whole amendment; and where a point is 
made against the whole of a paragraph the whole must go out, but it 
is otherwise when the point is made only aguinst a portion, 


The gentleman from Michigan has made his point of order 
“against the whole paragraph, which, in the opinion of the Chair, 
contains an appropriation, and the Chair therefore sustains the 
point of order made by the gentleman from Michigan that the 
entire paragraph must go out. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, the rulings 
heretofore have always been that when an objection was made 
to a paragraph the rule was to strike out not the paragraph 
but only the language which was objectionable. 

The SPEAKER. No. The Chair has just read the precise 
ruling, and if the gentleman from New York will look at sec- 
tion 816 he will find, that the precedent is absolutely clear 
that the paragraph must go out, and the Chair sustained the 
point of order of the gentleman from Michigan, as he has 
hitherto sustained the point of order of the gentleman from 
Michigan against the same language in section 6, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. May I be permitted to call the Speaker's 
attention to one or two decisions upon this question before 
the ruling is finally made? 

The SpEAKER. Well, the Chair is thoroughly convinced 
in his mind. Of course, the gentleman from New York may 
reoffer it in another shape; and the Chair will take this 
opportunity to say that he regrets these points of order should 
be made in the House, as he believes they should be made in 
the Committee of the Whole; but in view of the fact that they 
have been made in the House the Chair is compelled to rule. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I make a point of order against section 
2, beginning on page 8. 

This section legally binds the Government of the United 
States to the expenditure of a certain amount of the people's 
money, because the language clearly ratifies an agreement for 
the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal by the Government with 
money out of the Treasury of the United States. 

The SPHAKER. What is the gentleman's point of order? 

Mr. SCHAFER. That this committee is not an appropriat- 
ing committee and has no authority to report to the House this 
section which, in fact, is an appropriation. If this was not 
an appropriation in fact, this Congress, by adopting this sec- 
tion, would be entering into a legal contract for the purchase 
of the Cape Cod Canal and at the same time by direction 
stating that they are not liable under this legal contract, be- 
cause this legislation came before the House from a committee 
which could not bind the Government to the payment of funds 
out of the Treasury. 
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The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin call 
the Chair's attention to any language making an appropriation? 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SCHAFER. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
paragraph (c). 

The SPEAKDR. The Chair overrules the point of order of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. BEGG. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against paragraph (c) of section 2. This is clearly a direct 
appropriation. I would call the attention of the Chair to this 
language: 

The Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, pay before 
maturity, as stipulated In the contract, the principal sum of $6,000,- 
000, or any part thereof, to the holders of the bonds. 


Mr. MCDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? Will not the 
gentleman finish reading the paragraph? 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the Chair a question. To- 
day the Secretary of the Treasury can not pay that money. 
Under the law of the land there is no way the Secretary of 
the Treasury can pay out one dollar unless the money is first 
appropriated, but under this bill, if it is enacted into law, the 
Secretary of the Treasury can pay that money for these bonds. 

The SPEAKDR. The gentleman from Ohio has not read the 
last four lines of the paragraph. 

Mr. BEGG. I am calling attention to the language that 
is a direct appropriation. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman from Ohio read the entire 
paragraph? 

Mr. BEGG. There is nothing in the rest of it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, yes. > 

The SPEAKER. The last four lines of the paragraph dis- 
tinctly State it is not an appropriation, The Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be shown the 
language which says this is not an uppropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can read the last four lines. 

Mr. BEGG. The four lines read: 


The amount necessary to make the several payments in this section 
provided is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


I submit in all seriousness, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is taking the gentleman seri- 
ously [laughter] ; but clearly the language is not an appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to submit to the Chair with respect to 
the language that is in the bill that the Secretary may pay for 
these bonds; you could strike out all the language after the 
period in that one sentence, and then they could go on and pay 
for them. 

The SPHAKER. Not unless an appropriation had been made. 

Mr. BEGG. That is an appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. No; it is specifically provided it can not 
be paid unless an appropriation is made; at any rate, that is 
the view of the Chair, The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11616) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Spenker, I desire to renew my reservation 
of all further points of order on the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from Michigan can not make the reservation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the motion. The gen- 
tleman from New York moves that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 11616. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. Is the reservation offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan considered to have been made or was the gentle- 
man recognized for that purpose? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognized the gentleman to 
make the reservation. 

Mr. CANNON. Then I make the point of order, 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman has 
heretofore made the reservation. 

Mr. CANNON. I make the point of order the gentleman is 
not entitled to make the reservation, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it makes a par- 
ticle of difference whether the gentleman makes the reserya- 
tion or not. He can make it in the committee. 


Mr. 
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Mr. CANNON. But the gentleman has no right to make the 
reservation before we go into Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it makes a par- 
ticle of difference whether he makes it or not. 

Mr. CANNON. Then why recognize him to make it if it does 
not make any difference? 

The SPEAKER. Because the gentleman asked the Chair for 
recognition. 

Mr. CANNON. It is in violation of the rules of the House 
for him to make the reservation prior to going into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. I made the 
point at the time, and I make it again. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I make a preferential 
motion. I move that the House do now adjourn, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that motion is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think so. 
business has been done since the last motion. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CH*XLMERS and Mr. CRAMTON) there were—ayes 72, noes 
102. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dempsey] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House—— 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I was on my feet objecting 
to the vote on account of no quorum being present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman certainly knows it does not 
require a quorum to adjourn, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I was on my feet demanding 
the yeas and nays. 

The, SPEAKER, 


A lot of 


The gentleman from Michigan makes a 
good point. The gentleman from Michigan demands the yeas 
and nays. All those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until counted. The Chair has counted 
and finds that 230 Members are present and the number de- 
manding the yeas and nays was 46; not a sufficient number. 

Mr. CRAM TON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Speaker appointed Mr. DEMP- 
SEY and Mr. CHALMERS as tellers. 

The SPEAKER. As many as are in favor of taking the 
vote by yeas and nays will pass between the tellers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were 68 yeas and 117 noes. 

The SPEAKER. One-fifth having voted in favor thereof the 
yeas and nays was ordered. All those in favor of adjourning 
will as their names are called answer “aye” and those opposed 
will answer “no,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, there is an understanding be- 
tween the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CHALMERS] and myself 
that as soon as we go into the Committee of the Whole I will 
make a motion that the committee rise and we will adjourn. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 87, nays 202, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 141, as follows: 

[Roll No. 98] 


YEAS—87 

Andresen Fletcher Lampert Schafer 
Beck Frear Leatherwood Schneider 
Beers Fulmer Leavitt Scott 

egg Furlow tts Shreve 
Berger Goodwin McFadden Simmons 
Boles Green, Iowa McLaughlin, Mich. Sosnowski 
Browne Greenwood McLaughlin, Nebr. Speaks 
Bulwinkle Hardy McSweeney Sproul, Kans. 
Burtness Hill, Md. Magrady Strother 
Burton Hoch Manlove Summers, Wash, 
Carss Hooper Mapes Temple 
Chalmers Howard Menges Thompson 
Cooper, Wis. Huddleston Merritt Thurston 

o Hudson Michener Underwood 
Cramton James Mooney Vincent, Mich, 
Crosser Jenkins Moore, Ohio Voigt 
Dickinson, Iowa Johnson, S. Dak. Morehead, Va. Watres 
Dowell Johnson, Tex. Murphy Wefald 
Eslick Keller Nelson, Wis. Williamson 
Evans Ketcbam Ragon Woodruff 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. Kurtz Robinson, Iowa Wyant 
Fitzgerald, W. T. Kvale Rutherford 

NAYS—202 

Abernethy Bacon Brand, Ga. Carter, Callf. 
Ackerman Barbour Briggs Carter, Okla, 
Adkins Bell Brigham Chindblom 
Allen Black, N. Y. Britten Cole 
Allgood Bland Busby Collier 
Almon ~= Blanton Byrns Colton 
Arentz Bloom Canfield Counally, Tex. 
Arnold Bowling Cannon Connolly, Pa. 
Aswell Bowman Carew Coyle 
Bacharach ox Carpenter Crisp 
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Crmwther 
Crunipacker 
Curry 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Davis 

Deal 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dominick 
Douglass 
Prane 

Driver 
Edwards 
Elliott 

Faust 

Fenn 

Fisher 

Fort 

Foss 

Free 
Freeman 
Fuller 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gibson 
Gilford 
Gilbert 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Green, Ela. 


Hastings 
Hawley 


Aldrich 
Andrew 
pean pels 
Appleby 
Aut ae: Heide 
Ayres 
Bachmann 
Baile 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Beedy 
Bixler 
Black, Tex, 
Bowles 
Roylan 
Brand, Ohio 
Browning 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Burdick 


Chapman 
Christopherson 
Clague 


Corning 
Cullen 
Davey 
Dickstein 
Doughton 
Doyle 


Hayden 
Hersey 
Hickey 

Hill, Ala, 
Hill, Wash, 
Hoge 
liken 
Here 

Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, William E. 
Irwin 
Jacobstein 
Jeffers 
Johnson, III. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Joues 

Kahn 

Kemp 

Kerr 

Riess 
Kindred 
King 

Kunz 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen 

a 8 

Lea, Calif, 
Lehibach 
Little 
Lozier 

Lyon 
McDuffie 
McKeown 
McMillan 
McReynolds 
MeSwain 
Madden 
Magee, N. Y. 
Major 
Mansfield 
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Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass, 
Miller 
Milligan 
Montague 
Montgomery 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Va. 


Morrow 


Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Mo. 
Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 


O'Connell, R. I. 


O'Connor, La 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Parks 


Kainey 
Rankin 
tathbone 


eed, 
Reid, I li. 
Rogers 
Romjue 
Rowhottom 


Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 

Seger 
Shallenberger 
Sinnott 

Snell 


ANSWERED “ URESENT ”— 
: Sumners, Tex. 
NOT VOTING—141 


Drewry 
Dyer 
Eston 
Ellis 
Esterlx 
Fairchild 
Fish 
Lluherty 
Fredericks 
French 
Frothingham 
Funk 


Gallivan 
Gambrill 
Garber 
Garner, Tex, 
Gasque 
Golder 
Graham 
Griffin 

Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak, 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Houston 
Hull, Tenn. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Wash, 
Kearns 
Kelly 
Kendall 
Kiefner 
Kiucheloe 
Kirk 


Knutson 


Kapp 

Tac uardia 
lee, Ga. 
Lindsay 
Lineberger 
Linthieum 
Lowrey 
Luce 
MeClintic 
McLeod 
MacG gor 
arene, 


Michaelson 
Mills 
Morgan 


orin 
05 ‘Connell, N.Y, 
O'Connor, N. X. 
Oliver, N. Y, 
Parker 
Patterson 
Peayey 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Phillips 
Porter 


Quayle 
Ramseyer 
Ransley 
Reece 
RNobsion, Ky. 
Rouse 


So the House refused to adjourn. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Butler with Mr. Hawes, 
Mr. Smith with Mr. Connery. 


Mr. Anthony with Mr. 


Ayres. 


Mr. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Kincheloe. 


Mr, Dyer with Mr. 


Tillman, 


Mr. Fairchild with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
Mr. Kearns with Mr. Oliver of New York. 

Mr. MacGregor with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Mr. Parker with Mr. Gasque. 


Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Browning. 


Mr. Hailey with Mr. Doyle. 
Mr. Cooper of Obio with Mr. Stevenson, 
Mr. Esteriy with Mr, Weaver. 


Mr. 8 tas with Mr. Pou, 
Mr. 1 a h wi 


Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 


th Mr. Thomas. 


Mr. Winter with Mr. Lowrey. 
Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Hull of Tennessee, 
Mr. Beedy with Mr. Grim 


rifin. 


Mr. Andrew with aah Black of Texas, 


Mr. Kelly with Mr. 
Mr, Morgan with Mr. Buchanan. 
7 5 Wurzbach with Mr. Collins, 


Harrison, 


r. Knutson with Mr. Davey. 
Mr. Fish with Mr. Peavey. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


1 


Somers, N. Y, 
Spearing 
Sproul, MI. 
Stalker 
Steagall 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa 
Swank 


Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tydings 
Underbill 
Upshaw 
Vestal 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Watson 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, HI. 


Williams, Tex. 


Wilson, La. 
Wolverton 
Wright 
Yates 


Sears, Fla. 
Sears, Nebr, 
Sinclair 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Stedman 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thatcher 


Walters 


Wingo 


Woodrum 
Wurzbach 
Zihiman 
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Mr. DEMPSHY. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that the 
House resolye itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11016. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union with Mr. LEHLBACH 
in the chnir, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 31616) authorizing the construction, repair, and pres- 
ervution of certain public works on rivers und harbors, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chalrman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous cousent to dispense with the first reading of the 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LEIIIn Kon, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state’ of the Uniun, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
11616, the river and harbor bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York if he does not think it well to have a 
reprint of the bill without the portions that have been elimi- 
nated? I ask unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 11616 be 
reprinted without the eliminated portions—that we have an 
expurgated edition. 

The SPPAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for an expurgited reprint of the bill H. R. 
11616. Is there objection? 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DEMPSEY. I object. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now sdjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
16 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, May 24, 
1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for May 24, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Concerning. the alleged official misconduct of Frederick A. 
Fenning, a commissioner of the District of Columbia (H. 
Res. 228), 

For the relief of John W. Barnum (H. R. 9609). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 


To promote the unification of carriers eng 
commerce (I. R. 11212). 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
(10.80—Room 347) 
To investigate Northern Pacific land grants, 


ged in interstate 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clatise 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

525. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Weather Bureau of the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, $75,000 (H. Doc. No. 890) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

526, A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of Justice for the fiscal year ending June 39, 
1925, amounting to $4,054.55 (H. Doe. No. 391); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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527. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1926, and to remain available during the 
fiscal year 1927, for the Civil Service Commission, amounting 
to $80,000 (H. Doc. No. 392); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

528. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1926, $100,075 (H. Doc. No. 393); to the Committee on Ap- 
propirations and ordered to be printed. 

520. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the United States Tariff Commission for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, in the amount of $1,820.76 (H. Doe. No. 
394) ; to the Conimittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

530. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, to remain available until June 80, 1927, aggre- 
gating $550,000 (H. Doc. No, 395); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. S. 
J. Res. 109. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to employ engineers for consultation in connection 
with the construction of dams for irrigation purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1292). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HASTINGS: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 5218. 
A bill to carry into effect the twelfth article of the treaty be- 
tween the United States and the loyal Shawnee and loyal ab- 
sentee Shawnee Tribes of Indians, proclaimed October 14, 
1868; with amendment (Rept. No. 1293). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BACON: Committee on the Library. H. R. 12207. A 
bill authorizing an appropriation of $2,500 for the erection of 
an appropriate tablet or marker at Providence, R. I., to com- 
memorate the landing of Roger Williams in the State of Rhode 
Island; without amendment (Rept. No. 1294). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 12361) authorizing the pur- 
chase for park or other purposes all of the land in square 692 
(House Office Building) ; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. ASWELL; A bill (H. R. 12362) to place the agricul- 
tural industry on a sound commercial basis, to encourage na- 
tional cooperative marketing of farm products, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 12363) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Nayy to proceed with the construction of certain 
puule works at Quantico, Va.; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 12364) to admit free of duty 
certain bells for carillon purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
und Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12365) to remit the duty on a carillon 
of 56 bells to be imported by Edward W. Bok, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to be installed by him in a tower at or near 
Mountain Lake in Florida, the carillon to be operated for the 
enjoyment and benefit of the public; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 12366) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in carrying into effect the provisions of 
section 3 of the public building act to acquire a site for a post- 
office building in each of the cities of West Point, Ga., and 
Lanett, Ala., in lieu of the site heretofore acquired by the 
Government for the post-oflice building authorized to be lo- 
cated on the State line of these two cities, and cause to be con- 
structed upon said sites buildings for the post office in said 
cities, respectively, within the extended limit of cost fixed by 
Congress in said section; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 12367) to amend sections 
180 and 262 of the Judicial Code of March 3, 1911; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 12368) amending the statutes 
of the United States as to procedure in the Patent Office and 
in the courts with regard to the granting of letters patent for 
inventions and with regard to interfering patents; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 12369) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the Postmaster General to adjust 
certain claims of postmasters for loss by burglary, fire, or other 
unavoidable casualty,’ approved March 17, 1882, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 12370) for the acquisition 
of sanctuaries for the habitation and refuge of migratory and 
other birds, fur-benring animals, game fish, and all forms of 
wild life, to provide funds for the establishment of the same 
and the issuance of bonds therefor, and the furnishing of ade- 
quate protection for such birds, fur-bearing animals, game fish, 
and other wild life and the creation of a commission with 
authority to carry ont the purposes of this act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Meuns. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 261) consenting 
that certain States may sue the United States and providing for 
trial on the merits in any suit brought hereunder by a State to 
recover direct taxes alleged to haye been illegally collected by 
the United States during the years 1866, 1867 and 1868, and 
vesting the right in each State to sue in its own name; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KISS: Resolution (H. Res. 272) to provide for the 
printing of the American’s Creed” as a House document; to 
the Committee on Printing. N 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R, 12371) granting an increase of 
pension to Mina E. Steckel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 12372) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Idumea M. Thayer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12373) 
granting a pension to Ewel V. Lafoon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON: A bill (H. R. 12374) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice M. Stoop; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 12375) for the relief of 
H. A. Griffeth; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 12376) granting 
an increase of pension to Nancy E. Bowers; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12377) granting an increase of pension 
to Emma E. Stevenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 12378) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Coburn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 12379) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph D. Burke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 12380) granting an increase of 
pension to Myrtle M. Troutner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 12381) granting an increase of 
pension to Amanda A. Briggs; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (II. R. 12382) granting an increase of 
pension to Lewis H. Wallace; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 12383) granting an increase of 
pension to Bettie Sharp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12384) for the relief of 
James Gilbert, C. E. Porter, and Wilbur J. Selby, trustees of 
the Rotary Sign Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12385) grant- 
mg a pension to Green W. Blakely; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12386) granting a pension to Peter 
Lafayette Turpin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12387) granting an increase of pension 
to Sallie E. Wyatt; to the Comimttee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 12388) for the relief 
of K. I. Ward; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 
2260. By Mr. DARROW: Memorial of the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, favoring the passage of Senate bill 2929, au- 
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thorizing the refunding of indebtedness due by the railroads; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2261. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of D. J. Parker, Jason 
Weiler & Sons, Washington and Franklin Streets, Boston, 
Mass., recommending early and fayorable consideration of the 
McKellar bill providing for a revision of postal rates; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2262. By Mr. JENKINS: Resolution adopted by representa- 
tives of the Daughters of Veterans of the Civil War and Sons 
of Union Veterans of the Civil War and the Grand Army of the 
Republic post of Glouster, Ohio, urging the passage of the 
Elliott bill for the Civil War veterans and their widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2268. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of residents of Tyler, Grass 
Range, Staff, Winnett, Blakeslee, and Flatwillow, Mont., pro- 
testing against passage of compulsory Sunday observance Dills, 
particularly House bills 10311, 10123, 7179, and 7822; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2264. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of John Wilson and 10 other 
adult residents of Hudsonville, Mich., and vicinity, against 
compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

2265. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
national committee of the American Legion, favoring the pass- 
age of the Johnson bill (H. R. 10240) the Fitzgerald bill 
(II. R. 4548), and the Green bill (H. R. 10277); to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

2266. Also, petition of the American Farming Publishing Co., 
favoring the passage of the McKellar bill regarding second- 
class mail; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2267. By Mr. WYANT: Resolution of the Chamber of Coni- 
merce of the United States, in re Parker bill (H. R. 12209); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 
Monpay, May 24, 1926 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 28) authorizing the 
appointment of a committee to represent Congress in celebrat- 
ing the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the battle of 
Fort Moultrie at Charleston, S. C., June 28, 1926, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9636) to pro- 
vide for the inspection of the battle field of Pea Ridge, Ark., 
requested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. JAuks, Mr. 
Wunznach, and Mr, Fister were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7911) to 
authorize the exchange of certain public lands and the estab- 
lishment of an aviation field near Yuma, Ariz. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the folowing enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

II. R. 815. An act for the relief of O. H. Lipps; 

H. R. 965. An act for the relief of C. B. Wells; 

H. R. 1465. An act for the relief of Arthur F, Swanson, and 
for other purposes ; 

H. R. 2635. An act for the relief of Mrs. W. H. ReMine; 

H. R.3798. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle field of Moores Creek, N. C.; 

H. R. 8859. An act to validate certain declarations of inten- 
tions; 

H. R. 4902. An act for the relief of Washington County, Ohio, 
S. C. Kile estate, and Malinda Frye estate; 

H. R. 6615, An act for the relief of Nohle-Gilbertson Co., a 
corporation, of Buford, N. Dak.; 

H. R. 6696, An act for the relief of Edward J. O'Rourke as 
guardian of Katie I. O'Rourke; 

H. R. 6729. An act to amend section 18 of the irrigation act of 
March 3, 1891, as amended by the act of March 4, 1917; 

H. R. 7286. An act to provide for the acquisition of property 
in Prince William County, Va., to be used by the District of 
Columbia for the reduction of garbage; 
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H. R. 7403. An act for the relief of John E. Luby, of New 
Bedford, Muss.; 

H. R. 7429. An act for the relief of Joseph L. Rahm; 

II. R. 8486. Au act for the relief of Gagnon & Co. (Inc.); 

II. R. 8657. An act to amend sections 226 and 228 of the Judi- 
cial Code, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 8794. An act to credit the accounts of W. W. House, 
special disbursing agent, Department of Labor ; 

II. R. 8916. An act granting public lauds to the county of 
Kern, Calif., for public-park purposes; 

H. R.9178. An act to amend section 12 of the act approved 
June 10, 1922, so as to authorize payment of actual expenses 
for travel under orders in Alaska; 

II. R. 9218. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to ex- 
change deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition and com- 
ponents, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 9938. An act for the relief of Frank A. Bartling; 

H. R. 10126. An act to revise the boundary of the Mount 
Rainier National Park in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes; 

II. R. 10503. An act to authorize certain alterations to the 
six coal-burning battleships for the purpose of providing better 
launching and handling arrangements for airplanes; 

H. R. 10539. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Department of 
Minnesota, the American Legion, the silver service set in use on 
the battleship Minnesota; 

H. R. 10732. An act to authorize the construction of neces- 
sary additional buildings at certain naval hospitals, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 11202. An act to provide for the preparation, printing, 
and distribution of pamphlets containing the Declaration of 
Independence, with certain biographical sketches and explana- 
tory matter; 

II. R. 11204. An act exempting from the provisions of the 
immigration act of 1924 certain Spanish subjects residents of 
Porto Rico on April 11, 1899; 

H. R. 11511. An act to amend in certain particulars the na- 
tional defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, nnd for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 11927. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
a portion of the Fort Ringgold Military Reservation, Tex., to 
Rio Grande City Railway Co.; 

H. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution establishing a commission for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversaries of the independence 
of Vermont and the Battle of Bennington, and authorizing an 
appropriation to be utilized in connection with such obsery- 
ance; 

H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution authorizing the Treasury De- 
partment to participate in the South Jersey Exposition to be 
held in the city of Camden, N. J.; and 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the payment of pensions for the fiscal year 1926. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absenee of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 3 


Ashurst Ferris McKellar Shipsteud 
Bayard Fess MeMaster Shortridge 
Bingham Frazier McNary Simmons 
Blease George Mayfield Smoot 
Borah Gillett Means Stanfleld 
Bratton Glass Meteait Steck 
Broussard Gof Moses Stephens 
Bruce Gooding Norbeck Swanson 
Butler Hale Norris Trammell 
Cameron Harreld Nye Tyson 
Capper Harris Oddie Underwood 
Caraway Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Couzens Hetin Lepper Walsh 
Cummins Howell Phipps Warren 
Curtis Johnson Pine Watson 
Dale Jones, N, Mex. Pittman Weller 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Ransdell Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick eed, Pa. Williams 
Edge Keyes Robinson, Ark. 

Edwards King Schall 

Fernald La Follette Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Wighty-one Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, 2 quorum is present, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Record and appropriately referred three resolutions adopted 
by the State convention of the Democratic Party of South 
Carolina assembled in Columbia on the 18th instant. I shall 
submit some comments on the resolutions at a later time. 
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There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred as follows: 
To the Committee on Immigration : 


COLUMBIA, S. C., May 20, 1926. 
To whom it may concern: 

I certify that the following and attached resolutions are exact copies 
of three resolutions adopted by the State convention of the Democratic 
Party of South Carolina, assembled in Columbia on the 19th day of 
May, 1926: 

Resolution 1 


Whereas Hon. Corn L. BLEASE, United States Senator, has introduced 
in Congress a bill to regulate the employment of certain persons by the 
United States Government, which reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act no 
person not a citizen of the United States shall be employed by any ofi- 
cial of the United States Government in any of its departments in any 
capacity whatsover: Provided, That any person not a citizen of the 
United States, who has duly made and filed his or her application for 
citizenship in the United States pending the decision on such applica- 
tion, will be eligible for temporary employment; but if such application 
is denied, or the person so employed does not become a naturalized citi- 
zen within the time provided by law, such employment must cease. 

„Su. 2. Any violation of this act by any official of the United 
States Government shall be punished by immediate dismissal from 
office.” 

Whereas we believe that such legislation is badly needed and will 
work for the best interests of the people of the United States, and 
that same will, if enacted into law, bring about a better feeling and 
understanding among the laboring people of this country, and will 
serve as an inducement to aliens within our borders to become nat- 
uralized citizens, and being appreciative of his efforts in this direction 
and of his 100 per cent Americanism: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Democratic Party of South Carolina, in State 
convention assembled, go on record as indorsing said bill, and requests 
all of South Carolina's Representatives in Congress to support the 
same, 

By Hon. Ben. E. Adams, of the Charleston delegation. 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 
Resolution 2 


Whereas Hon. Cots L. Biase, United States Senator, has intro- 
duced in Congress a bill to prohibit the intermarriage of certain races, 
which reads as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any white man 
to intermarry with any woman of the Negro race or any mulatto; or 
for any white woman to intermarry with any man of the Negro race 
or mulatto; or for any negro or mulatto to intermarry with 3 white 
woman; or for any negro or mulatto to intermarry with any white 
man. Any such marriage or attempted marriage shall be utterly null 
and void and of none effect. 

~ Sec. 2. Any person who shall violate the above section or any one 
of its provisions shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by imprisonment for not less than 6 months 
or more than 12 months, in the discretion of the court. 

“Src, 3. Any clergyman, minister of the Gospel, magistrate, or 
any other person authorized by law to perform the marriage ceremony, 
who shall knowingly and willfully unite in the bonds of matrimony 
any persons of different races, as aboye prohibited, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall be liable to the same 
penalty as provided for in section 2 of this bill.” 

Whereas this body is appreciative of his efforts to preserve the racial 
integrity of our country: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Democratic Party of South Carolina, in State 
conyention assembled, hereby indorses the said bill and requests all of 
South Carolina's Representatives in Congress to support the same. 

By Hon, Frank H, Barnwell, of the Florence delegation, 


To the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 
Resolution 3 


Resolved by the State Democratic Convention of South Carolina— 

1. That we condemn the effort of the Republican administration, 
aided by tools of big business disguised as Democrats, to give the Muscle 
Shoals development to the Power Trust, in violation of its dedication 
Yo the service of the farmers. 

2. That we appeal to our Senators and Representatives in Congress 
to do their utmost to preyent the triumph of mercenary interests from 
consummating this plot for the betrayalfof the people. 

By Hon, John J. McMahan, of the Richland delegation, 

J, WILSON Ginnxs, 
Secretary State Democratic Convention of South Carolina. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Eureka Springs, Ark., praying for the passage of leg- 
islation providing for the registration of aliens, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 
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He also presented a resolution, adopted by the Arkansas Bank- 
ers’ Association, favoring the passage of the so-called McFadden 
banking bill, even though it may be necessary to effect a com- 
promise respecting the Hull amendments, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. McKELLAR presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Knox County, Tenn., favoring the passage of the so-called 
Aswell bill, being House bill 5583, requiring the registration of 
aliens In the United States, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Knox 
County, Tenn., praying for the passage of legislation creating a 
bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition in the Treasury 


Department, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Knox 
County, Tenn., praying for the passage of legislation creating a 
Federal department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. PEPPER presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, praying for the passage of Senate bill 2929, 
authorizing the refunding of indebtedness due by the railroads 
to the Government, and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of House 
bill 11618, to establish a Federal farm advisory council and 
farmers’ marketing commission, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials and letters and papers in the 
nature of memorials of the consistory of St. John's Reformed 
Church, of Chambersburg, representing a membership of over 
700; the Antietam congregation of the Church of the Brethren, 
of Waynesboro; the pastor and congregation of the First 
Baptist Church of Huntingdon; the pastor and congregation 
of the Church of the Brethren of Pittsburgh; the pastor and 
congregation of the Presbyterian Church of Mercersburg; 
members of Orbisonia Methodist Episcopal Church, of Orbi- 
sonia; the pastor and members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Alexandria; the pastor and congregation of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Lewistown; the pastor, mem- 
bers, and friends of St. Paul's Lutheran Church, of MeCon- 
nellsburg; the president and congregation of the First United 
Brethern Church of Duncannon; the pastor and congregation 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Lewistown; the official 
board of the Evangelical Church of Mifin; the pastor and 
members of the Church of the Brethren of Waynesboro; the 
pastor and congregation of the White Memorial Congrega- 
tional Church, of Milray; the congregations of the Ryde, 
Atkinson Mills, and Newton Hamilton Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, of Newton Hamilton; members and friends of the 
Concord United Presbyterian Church, of Concord, Franklin 
County; members and friends of the Tuscarora United Pres- 
byterian Church, of McCoysville, Juniata County; officials of 
the Fourth Street Church of the Brethern, of Chambersburg; 
the pastor and congregation of St. James Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, of Huntingdon; the pastor and congregation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Mifllinburg; the pastor and 
congregation of the Grace Evangelical Church, of Lewistown; 
the congregations of the Little Valley Presbyterian and the 
Burnham Presbyterian Churches, of Burnham and vicinity; 
and members of the Ministerial Association of Mifflin County, 
all in the State of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against any 
modification of the eighteenth ainendment to the Constitution 
and favoring the strict enforcement thereof, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9212) 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay to McLennan County, in the State of Texas, the sum of 
$9,403.42 compensation for the appropriation and destruction 
of an improved public road passing through the military camp 
at Waco, Tex., in said county, by the Government of the 
United States, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 996) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 3127) to correct the military record of William W. 
Woodruff, reported adversely thereon. 

Mr. TYSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2906) for the relief of Emile 
Genireux, reported adversely thereon and moved that the bill 
be indefinitely postponed, which was agreed to. 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8766) for the relief of Edward J. Boyle, submitted 
an adverse report (No. 907) thereon and moved that the bill 
be indefinitely postponed, which was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the “ommittee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported adyersely 
thereon and moved that they be indefinitely postponed, which 
was agreed to: 

A bill (S. 3976) for the relief of William P. McKinley; and 

A bill (S. 3993) for the relief of W. E. Ayers. 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported adversely 
thereon and moved that the bills be indefinitely postponed, 
which was agreed to: 

A bill (S. 2768) to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Army of M. M. Cloud; and 

A bill (S. 3895) to correct the military record of John W. 
Howard, 

Mr. PINE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4325) for the relief of Wade W. 
Barber, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 908) thereon, 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them sey- 
erally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3514) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the payment of six months’ pay to the widow, children, or 
other designated dependent relative of any officer or enlisted 
man of the Regular Army whose death results from wounds 
or disease not the result of his own misconduct” (Rept. No. 
909) ; 

A bill (H. R. 10131) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Wakefield National Memorial Association to build, upon Goy- 
ernment-owned land at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., 
a replica of the house in which George Washington was born, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 910) ; 

A bill (H. R. 10203) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
convey certain portions of the military reservation at Monterey, 
Calif., to the city of Monterey, Calif., for street purposes (Rept. 
No, 911) ; 

A bill (H. R. 10385) to amend section 55 of the national de- 
fense act, June 3, 1916, as amended, relating to the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps (Rept. No. 912) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 10984) to amend the national defense act of 
June 3, 1916, as amended, so as to permit the Secretary of War 
to detail enlisted men to educational institutions (Rept. No. 
913). 

Mr. WADSWORTH also, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally with an amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

A bill (S. 2189) fot the relief of William W. Green, warrant 
officer, United States Army (Rept. No. 914) ; 

A bill (S. 4305) to authorize the sale, under provisions of 
the act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War 
Department real property (Rept. No. 915) ; 

A bill (H. R. 4001) to relieve persons in the military and 
naval services of the United States during the war emergency 
period from claims for overpayment at that time not involving 
fraud (Rept. No. 916) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 11618) to provide for the study and investi- 
gation of battle fields in the United States for commemorative 
purposes (Rept. No. 917). 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1721) for the relief of Francis Forbes (Rept. 
No. 918); and 

A bill (H. R. 2172) for the relief of Joseph A. Choate 
(Rept. No. 919). 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1717) for the relief of 
Alonzo C. Shekell, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 920) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10052) to authorize the sale of the Mesa Target 
Range, Ariz., reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 921) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on May 22, 1926, that committee had presented to 
the President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 1039) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United States,’ approved July 1, 
1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, 
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IN MEMORY OF VIRGINIA DARE 


Mr. FESS. From the Committee on the Library I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 5683) for 
the erection of a tablet or marker at Sir Walter Raleigh Fort 
on Roanoke Island, N. C., in memory of Virginia Dare, the first 
child of English parentage to be born in America. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask the Senate to give me 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill 
just reported by the Senator from Ohio. In August next there 
is to be a great celebration of the birth of the first white child 
born in America. It is the three hundred and thirty-ninth an- 
niversary of the event. The ambassador from England will be 
present. The bill simply provides for the erection of a marker 
at the point where the second colony sent out by Sir Walter 
Raleigh landed 341 years ago. I know that no Senator will 
object to the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $2,500, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of the Secretary of War, in the erection 
of a tablet or marker at Sir Walter Raleigh Fort on Roanoke Island, 
N. C., in memory of Virginia Dare, who was born there on August 
18, 1587, and who was the frst child of English parentage to be born 
in America, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the report of the 
House committee on the bill may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


[House Report No. 1184, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 


TABLET OR MARKER AT SIR WALTER RALEIGII'S FORT ON ROANOKE ISLAND, 
N. C., IN MEMORY OF VIRGINIA DARE, THE FIRST CHILD OF ENGLISH 
PARENTAGE TO BE BORN IN AMERICA 


Mr, BULWINKLE, from the Committee on the Library, submitted the 
following report to accompany H. R. 5683: 

The Committee on the Library, to which was referred H. R. 5683, 
for the erection of a tablet or marker at Sir Walter Raleigh’s Fort on 
Roanoke Island, N. C., in memory of Virginia Dare, the first child of 
English parentage to be born in America, having considered the same, 
report favorably thercon with the recommendation that it pass with the 
following amendments: j 

In line 3 strike out the figures “ $10,000" and insert therefor the 
figures “ $2,500"; in line 6 strike out the words“ monument or other 
form of memorial” and insert therefor the words “tablet or marker.” 

Amend title to read: 

For the erection of a tablet or marker at Sir Walter Raleigh's Fort 
on Roanoke Island, N. C., in memory of Virginia Dare, the first child 
of English parentage to be born in America.” 

In 1584 Queen Elizabeth gave letters patent of discovery to her 
favorite courtier, Sir Walter Raleigh, and soon thereafter he sent out 
an expedition under those great captains, Amadas and Barlowe. On 
July 4, 1584, they landed on Roanoke Island, N. C., where they re- 
mained for two months before returning to England. They carried 
back with them two friendly Indians, named Wanchese and Manteo. 
(The two principal villages on Roanoke Island are named after these 
two Indians.) 

On July 3, 1585, the second colony sent out by Raleigh landed on 
Roanoke Island. It was commanded by another great explorer, Sir 
Richard Grenville, and Ralph Lane became its governor. Their situa- 
tion soon became precarious, and it also soon returned to England. 

Raleigh, still bent on colonization, sent out from England a third 
and last colony, which arrived on Roanoke Island on July 22, 1587. 
It consisted of 150 men and women, and John White was made their 
governor. A fort was erected, homes were built, the soll was culti- 
vated, and the colonists soon adapted themselves to their new position. 

At this fort, on August 18, 1587, Eleanor Dare, wife of Ananias 
Dare and daughter of Governor White, gaye birth to a daughter. The 
baby was christened the following Sunday, and because this child was 
the first Christian born in Virginia she was named “ Virginia.” All 
historians mention her as the first child born in this country of Eng- 
lish parents, and her baptism as the first Christian baptism on Ameri- 
can soil. (See (1) The second Colonic, Hakluyt’s Barly Voyages, Trav- 
els, and Discoveries of the English Nation, Vol. III, p. 845; (2) Daves, 
Edward Graham, Raleigh's New Fort in Virginia, 1586, pp. 457-468; (3) 
Eggleston, Edward, Household History of the United States, pp. 18-19.) 

Governor White was called back to England and did not return until 
1590. It was agreed that if the colony was forced to move during his 
absence that the word“ Croatan ™ should be carved on a tree near the 
fort, and should they be in distress that a small cross should be carved 
over the word. Upon the governor's return he found that the colony 
had departed. The word “ Croatan” was carved on a tree, but there 
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was no cross above it. After a considerable search he returned to 
England without finding them. ‘They are recorded in history as the 
Lost Colony,” and no trace has ever been found of them, and the his- 
tory of Virginia Dare stops then. Many beautiful legends and tradi- 
tions are told as to their fate. 

The county in which Roanoke Island is situated is called “Dare,” 
and the capital of North Carolina bears the name of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. The three hundred and thirty-ninth anniversary of the birth of 
Virginia Dare will be appropriately celebrated on August 18, 1926, Sir 
Esme Howard, the British ambassador, being the speaker for the 
occasion, 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT LITTLE FALLS, MINN. 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 3802) granting 
to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. the right to construct and 
maintain a bridge across the Mississippi River at Little Falls, 
in the State of Minnesota, and I submit a report (No. 905) 
thereon. At the request of the junior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Sermarr] I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. It is a railroad bridge bill in the usual 
form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. The amendment of the 
Committee on Commerce was to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and in lieu thereof to insert: 


That the Northern Pacific Railway Co., a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Wisconsin, its successors and assigns, 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and oper- 
nate a railroad bridge and approaches thereto across the Mississippi 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near 
Little Falls, in Morrison County, State of Minnesota, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to Northern Pacific Railway Co., its successors and assigns, and any 
corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage 
foreclosure or otherwise is hereby authorized to exercise the same as 
fully as though conferred herein directly upon such corporation. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT MINNEAPOLIS, 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 3803) granting 
to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. the right to construct and 
maintain a bridge across the Missisippi River at Minneapolis, 
in the State of Minnesota, and I submit a report (No. 904) 
thereon. At the request of the junior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Scary], I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and in lien thereof to in- 
sert the following: 


That the Northern Pacific Rallway Co., a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Wisconsin, its successors and assigns, 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate 
a railroad bridge and approaches thereto across the Mississippi River 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near Minneapo- 
lis, in Hennepin County, State of Minnesota, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to Northern Pacific Railway Co., its successors and assigns, and any 
corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage 
foreclosure or otherwise is hereby authorized to exercise the same as 
fully as though conferred herein directly upon such corporation, 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


MINN, 


Is there objection to the present 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. í 
MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE BETWEEN NEBRASKA AND SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 11719) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Kansas-Nebraska-Dakota High- 
way Association to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River between the States of Nebraska and South Dakota. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. The amendments of the 
Committee on Commerce were, on page 2, after line 3, to insert 
a new section as follows: 


Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to Kansas-Nebraska-Dakota Highway Association, its successors and 
assigns, and any party to whom such rights, powers, and privileges 
may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same 
by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise is hereby authorized to exercise 
the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such 
party“; 

On page 2, line 4, before the word “ There,” to change the section 
number from 2 to 3, and in Une 17, before the word “the,” to change 
the section number from 3 to 4. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, rend the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 4331) prohibiting an appeal to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia from any interlocutory order in a 
criminal action; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 4332) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
modify agreements heretofore made for the settlement of cer- 
tain claims in favor of the United States; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr, CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4333) permitting the Washington Market Co. to 
lay a conduit across Twelfth Street SW.;-to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 4334) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
T. Cowles (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. > 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4835) for the relief of Bagdasar Jackson (with an 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S, 4336) for the relief of William C. Gray; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4337) granting an increase of pension to Ellen C. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 4338) to authorize the President to appoint T. F. 
Long a medical inspector in the Medical Corps, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4339) to reimburse Hugh T. Caffey, formerly post- 
master at Leeds, Ala., for money and stamps stolen from said 
post office at Leeds, Ala., and repaid by him to the Post Office 
Department; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4840) to reinstate William R. Bleakney in West 
Point Military Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 4341) to amend section 26 of an act approved 
April 21, 1904, entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 110) authorizing a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses to consider the purchase of the right 
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to an unrestricted use of the Harriman Geographie Code Sys- 
tem under patents issued, or that may be issued, and also the 
unrestricted use of all copyrights issued, or that may be issued, 
in connection with the products of the Harriman Geographic 
Code System for all governmental, administrative, or publica- 
tion purposes for which the same may be desirable; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 


WAR-TIME RANK TO CERTAIN RETIRED ARMY OFFICERS 


Mr. MEANS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3878) to give war-time rank to 
certain officers on the retired list of the Army, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGES 


Mr. DILL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to Senate bill 2607, the so-called migratory bird refuges 
and public shooting grounds bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS OF THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. EDGE submitted three amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4207) to amend and strengthen 
the national prohibition act and the act of November 23, 1921, 
supplemental thereto, and for other purposes, which were or- 
dered to lic on the table and to be printed. 


OBSERVANCE OF ARMISTICE DAY 


Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, at the request of the American 
Legion, I send to the desk a concurrent resolution and ask 
that the same be read. I ask then unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 18) was read, as 
follows: 


Whereas the 11th of November, 1918, marked the cessation of the 
most destructive, sanguinary, and far-reaching war in human annals 
and the resumption by the people of the United States of peaceful 
relations with other nations, which we hope may never again be 
severed ; and 

Whereas it is fitting that the recurring anniversary of this date 
should be commemorated with thanksgiving and prayer and exercises 
designed to perpetuate peace through good will and mutual understand- 
ing between nations; and 

Whereas the legislatures of 27 of our States have already declared 
November 11 to be a legal holiday: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President of the United States Is requested to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the officials to display the flag of the United States 
on all Government buildings on November 11 and inviting the people 
of the United States to observe the day in schools and churches, or 
other suitable places, with appropriate ceremonies expressive of our 
gratitude for pence and our desire for the continuance of friendly 
relations with all other peoples. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I inquire what is the effect 
of the resolution? Is it to make another legal holiday? 

Mr. MEANS. I can not enlarge upon the wording of the 
resolution or state anything beyond what it sets forth. Twenty- 
seven States have already declared Armistice Day to be a legal 
holiday. The resolution merely requests that the day be ob- 
served, not as a holiday but in the manner prescribed by proper 
ceremonies in public buildings, churches, and schools. It has 
no other effect. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Just a day or two ago the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] objected to the con- 
sideration of a resolution until after it had been referred to a 
committee. That has been the general practice of the Senate, 
and I think it would be better if the Senator from Colorado 
would follow that course. He can poll the committee and prob- 
ably bring the report out yery soon and have the resolution 
passed. I think it is a bad thing for the Senate to get into 
the custom of passing bills or resolutions without referring 
them to committees. Of course, I do not like to object to a 
proposition like this; I think I am in favor of it; but it would 
mean a delay of only a very short while if the resoluticn were 
referred to the committee. The chances are the Senator could 
poll the committee and make a report this afternoon. 

Mr. MEANS. I am not so sure that we have the right, under 
the rules of the Judiciary Committee, to poll the committee. 
It would delay us until the next meeting of the committee. 
The Judiciary Committee has refused to be polled upon the 
matter of having a bill reported out. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then let the resolution lie on 
the table for the present. 

Mr. MEANS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table. 
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TRANSFER OF EMPLOYEES OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of a Senate resolution which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 229), as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Alien Property Custodian he, and he is hereby, 
directed to notify the Senate whether any officials, clerks, stenog- 
raphers, or employees paid from the funds of the Alien Property 
Custodian office, are or have been transferred or detailed to any 
other bureau, division, or official of the United States Government. 
If any such transfer has been made, give in detail the names of the 
employees or -officials thus transferred, the time that such transfer 
has been in effect, and the amount of money or salary paid to. such 
officials or employees while thus employed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
Senator from Nebraska asks for immediate action on the 
resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
asked unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the resoultion. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sorry that I shall have to object to that 
request until I know something more about the resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS, Let me say to the Senator from Maryland 
that this resolution merely calls for information. 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw my objection to the consideration 
of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

PRODUCTION OF PEANUTS, SOY BEANS, AND COTTONSEED 


Mr. GEORGE. I submit a resolution, which I send to the 
desk, which I ask may be printed and lie over for a day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
desire that the resolution shall be read? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, Mr. President. 

The resolution (S. Res. 230) was read and ordered to lie 
over under the rule, as follows: 


Whereas for about two years the United States Tarif Commission 
bas been conducting an investigation into the cost of production of 
certain vegetable olls in the United States and other countries; and 

Whereas American farmers are in direct competition with the 
oriental producers of the raw materials from which these oils are 
extracted; and 

Whereas the same genernl reasons for the investigation of vegetable 
oils apply with equal force to a like investigation of the costs of 
producing peanuts, soy beans, and cottonsced: Therefore be it 

. Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission be, and it 18 
hereby, requested forthwith, under the provisions of section 815 of 
the United States tariff! act approved September 21, 1922, to make an 
inquiry into the cost of the production of peanuts, soy beans, and 
cottonseed in the United States and in those countries which may be 
deemed by the commission to be the principal countries of competi- 
tion, and to report its findings to the President of the United States. 


SARAH A. HASTE 


Mr. WHEELER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
231), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent expenses of the Senate: 

Resoived, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Sarah 
A. Haste, widow of Richard A. Haste, late the clerk to Hon. BURTON 
K. WHEELER, a Senator from the State of Montann, a sum equa) to 
six months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, said sum to be considered Inclusive of funeral ex- 
penses and all other allowances. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER FOR PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 232), 
which was ordered to lie on the table; 


Whereas the President by an Executive order dated May 8 
and published May 21, instant, authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to appoint county and municipal peace officers within the 
States as agents of the Treasury Department to enforce the provi- 
sions of the national prohibition act, thus undertaking to impose upon 
such State officers the duty imposed by acts of Congress upon Federal 
prohibition officers as such, and to charge the Treasury of the United 
States with an obligation to compensate such State peace officers for 
services rendered to the Federal Government; and 
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Whereas sald order of the President has not bee authorized by act 
of Congress and has not been assented to by tie legislature of any 
State, and would appear to be of dubious legality: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to in- 
quire and advise the Senate as to whether said order is within the 
legal powers of the Executive. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On May 21, 1926: 

S. 3958. An act to provide for the permanent withdrawal of 
certain lands adjoining the Makah indian Reservation in Wash- 
ington for the use and occupancy of the Makah and Quielute 
Indians. 

On May 22, 1926: 

8. 2475. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the equitable distribution of captured war devices and 
trephies to the States and Territories of the United States and 
to the District of Columbia,” approved June 7, 1924; 

S. 3768. An act granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of dam or dams in Neches River, Tex.; and 

S. 4073. An act to provide for the establishment of the Shen- 
andoah National Park, in the State of Virginia, and the Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park, in the States of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, and for other purposes. 


GROWTH OF SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recoxp a very brief news item from the 
Washington Post of yesterday. It relates to the foreign trade 
of Russia. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE GROWS 43 PER CENT 

The foreign trade turnover of the Soviet Union for the first six 
months of the Soviet fiscal year, October 1 to April 1, was $352,675,000, 
as compared with $288,973,000 for the same period last year, an in- 
crease of 48 per cent, according to preliminary customs figures received 
by the Russian information bureau. Exports were $158,730,000 and 
imports $194,302,000, giving a passive balance of $35,572,000, 

Exports for March, the last month of the period, showed a big 
adyance, 70 per cent over January and 33 per cent over February, 
and giving a favorable trade balance for the month of $212,000. Ex- 
ports of wheat for March were $4,158,000, nearly triple the figure for 
February, and marked gains were shown in other foodstuffs, furs, and 
manganese ore. 

THE PULLMAN-CAR SURCHARGH 


Mr. CAMERON, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a brief submitted by the Traveling 
Men’s Association of America, setting forth their position with 
respect to the so-called surcharge situation. a 

There being no objection, the brief was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE PULLMAN SURCHARGE 


In the hearings before the committee we discussed rather fully the 
right, and what we considered the high duty, of Congress to take action 
in this matter following the failure of its agent to remove this onerous 
charge on the public, although falling to find it reasonable by a majority 
vote. 

The following matters not completely treated in our testimony before 
the committee may be advantageously considered in connection with 
the question of remoying the Puilman surcharge. 


I. LOSS OF REVENUE THROUGH DETERRENT EFFECT ON TRAVEL OF PULLMAN 
SURCHARGE * 

We contended and substantiated with figures that in all probability 
the surcharge losses for the railroads through decreased travel, at least 
as much revenue as it produces because of the inability of people to pay 
it and because of its Irritation value. In this connection we spoke of 
the enormous decreases in Pullman revenue passenger-miles following the 
surcharge, amounting in money to almost three times the amount de- 
rived from the surcharge. In the 16 years from 1890 to 1905 passenger- 
miles had increased from 11,800,000,100 to 23,800,000,000—that is, 
more than doubled—and again in the 16 years from 1905 to 1920, the 
year when passenger fares were increased to the present high level and 
the Pullman surcharge superimposed on them, they had again doubled 
by increasing from 23,800,000,000 to 47,300,000,000, Think of this, in 
comparison with the fact that passenger-miles are now many billions 
of miles below the charted trend; that in 1923, the last year for which 


1 Supplementing Senate Interstate Commerce Committee record, page 
139; commission's report, page 487; Travelers’ brief (white) in inter- 
changeable mileage ticket investigation, pages 75-77; Travelers’ first 
brief (gray) in Pullman surcharge matter, pages 5-15. - 
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figures were introduced in this case, revenue passenger-miles were 

nearly 2,000,000,000 less than in 1917, the year when the service of 

marked and steady advances in passenger rates, which reached their 

peak in 1920, began. 

11. ALLEGATIONS OF CARRIERS AS TO THEIR NEED FOR REVENUE ARE NOT 
ESTABLISHED AND ARE IRRELEVANT ? 


We showed In the hearings before the committee how, despite the 
carriers’ literally everlasting plea that they are not earning enough, 
their return on the valuation fixed by the commission, according to their 
own exhibit, No. 65, in the interchangeable ‘mileage ticket investigation 
was 6.19 per cent in the year 1923 (the last for which figures were in- 
troduced before the commission). 

1, Past returns of carriers would have been greater except for de- 
ferrcd maintenance. (Travelers’ first Pullman brief (gray), p. 17; 
Travelers’ mileage brief (white), p. 82.) 

This was despite the fact, as stated by Commissioner Esch before the 
House committee on May 21, 1924, that— 

“The statistical returns haye presumably shown unmistakably that 
maintenance expenditures in 1923 were abnormally increased by the 
necessity of making up the deferred maintenance of the previous year. 
This fact is known to the commission, and if a general case were being 
heard, it unquestionably would be considered in judging the possible 
earnings under the existing rate and unit costs.” 

2. Accrued depreciation charged against return but not against 
valuation. (Trayelers’ first Pullman brief (gray), pp. 17, 18.) 

We also pointed out in the hearings in the Pullman case before the 
commission that a lurge amount, representing accrued depreciation on 
road and equipment, although charged as an operating expense, had 
not been deducted from the valuation used to determine the return, 

8. Increased returns and prosperous condition of carriers a matter of 
common knowledge, 

Correction in these respects alone would probably have shown that 
on the evidence before the commission the carriers were at that time 
earning a substantial Increase over 5.19 per cent. And it is common 
knowledge that their condition has materially improved in all respects 
since that date. In the hearings we showed, merely as an example, 
headlines In the New York Times for one day, April 21, 1926, as follows: 

“Coast Line to pay extra on common. Total was $93,997,697 from 
all sources against $81,785,921 in 1924. Surplus gained also. Nickel 
Plate income Increased in March; shows gain also in first quarter. 
Union Pacific and Kansas City Southern report advances. Illinois Cen- 
tral’s net up $1,300,000; passenger traffic drops.” 

4. Carriers’ testimony only on basis of exaggerated book value. 

The carriers have introduced no evidence that they are not earning 
the allowed return; all their testimony before this committee has been 
on the basis of their book value instead of the commission's valuation, 
and it is commonly known that thelr book value is bloated and far ex- 
ceeds the valuation of the commission: 

5. General revenue conditions can not support a discriminatory 
charge, especially when the major portion of such charge, in any event, 
goes to lines that do not need it. (Commission's Report, p. 488; 
Travelers’ first Pullman brief (gray), pp. 18-21; Travelers’ mileage 
brief (white), pp. 33-38.) 

Of course, even if revenues were any less than the required return 
there would be no excuse for trying to make it up from one class vf 
passengers availing themselves of a necessary service, In addition, 
it is to be noted from Commissioner Campbell's opinion that $28,- 
000,000 of the surcharge goes to but 17 roads, and these the 17 who 
reap the largest return from thelr contracts with the Pullman Co. 
From the same opinion it is to be noted that more than half the sur- 
charge goes to roads who, as far back as 1923, were earning in excess 
of 5 per cent on their book values. Aside from all other considera- 
tions, “it is,“ as Commissioner Campbell said, “not reasonable or fair 
to the traveling public to permit a general charge of this character to 
stand when so much of it accrues to lines that do not need it.“ This 
consideration should be even more forceful to-day when a far greater 
proportion is accruing to such lines, and the carriers as a whole are 
probably earning more than the return allowed by law. 

6. The carriers’ position is especially untenable in view of the fact 
that a gain, rather than a loss, in revenue is to be expected from the 
remoyal of the surcharge. 

Under I above it is shown that in any event the surcharge prob- 
ably loses more revenue than it gains for the carriers, because of its 
effect in depleting travel. 


Ill. IN COMPARING THE NET RETURNS TO THE CARRIERS FROM PULLMAN 
AND COACH SERVICE, TMH THREE FACTORS OF GROSS REVENUE, EX- 
PENSE, AND INVESTMENT MUST BE CONSIDERED 


However, even the four members of the commission deciding with 
the carriers admitted, and the carriers themselyes have been forced to 
admit at this very hearing, that the Pullman surcharge can not bo 
justified In any event, unless without the sucharge the transportation 


2 Supplementing Senate Interstate Commerce Committee record, pages 
155-156; Travelers’ (mileage) brief (white), pages 30-38; Travelers’ 
first Pullman brief (gray), pages 15-21. 
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of Tullman passengers yields less to the carriers, all things considered, 
than the coach traffic. For if this is not true, obtaining revenue by 
charging Pullman passengers a diferential as against coach passengers 
is a totally unjustified discrimination. There are three factors to be 
considered—gross revenue derived from, expense of conducting, and 
property Invested In Pullman travel as against coach. 


TY. Tun CARRIERS WAVE FAILED TO PROVE A GREATER GROSS REVENUE PER 
CAR-MILE FROM COACH THAN FROM PULLMAN SERVICE 


1. The relative capacity of coach and Pullman ears is immaterial, 
since, due to the intenstveness of Pullman travel and the making of 
reservations for it, the relative capacity is not an index to the relative 
occupancy, which is the true gauge. 

The gross revenue per car-mile obtained from the two services, coach 
and Pullman, depends on what is called the occupancy; that is, the 
average number of passengers occupying any car during any mile of 
its operation in passenger service. The carriers seck to sway the mind 
to n bellef in a materially lower occupancy of Pullman cars by referring 
to tle smaller capacity. Of course, it is the actual occupancy—the 
actual number of passengers carried—and not the capacity that results 
in revenue, Pullman cars can be and are used materially more nearly 
to capacity than coaches, for several reasons: In the first place, the 
making of reservations in adyance allows the supplying of facilities in 
accordance with requirements to a much larger extent than in the case 
of coaches; in the second place, because, while Pullman trafie Js 
almost entirely in the heayy lanes of travel, coach travel is, in very 
great part, in the light lanes, where very few passengers per car are 
carried. 

2, Carriers ask tribute of $35,000,000 a year from public as pre- 
mium for wasteful competition. (Travelers’ first Pullman brief 
(gray), pp. 45-47.) 

Now, even if the carriers’ figures were correct, they would not be a 
justification for the surcharge. It was admitted by the carriers (pp. 45 
and 46, Trayelers’ original brief) that Pullman occupancy, and conse- 
quently Pullman gross revenue per car-mile, would be very much 
greater were it not for their vying with one another in providing lower 
berths for all passengers. Surely the public should not be called upon 
to pay a tribute of $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 a year to allow a larger 
margin for wasteful competition. Business generally competes by cut- 
ting its prices. The railroads ask that the public pay them a premium 
therefor, 

8. The carriers in the final analysis offer the effect of the surcharge 
itself in reducing the ratio of Pullman to coach travel as a reason for 
its continued existence. (Travelers’ first Pullman brief (gray), pp. 44, 
45; commissions’ report, p. 487.) 

Again, not only have we shown, we belleve, that an Immense amount 
of Pullman traffic is lost through the deterring effect of the surcharge 
on travel, but the carriers have themselves admitted that many pas- 
sengers have been driven by it from the Pullman to the coach, tending 
to reduce Pullman occupancy as compared to coach, It will be seen 
that the carriers support the surcharge with a reason which the sur- 
charge itself helps to create, 

4. Carriers compelled to admit incorrectness of original data pre- 
sented by them, 

The southern carriers and the eastern carriers introduced spectal 
tests made in their respective territories which showed an immense 
difference in average occupancy in favor of the coach, and accordingly 
in revenue received from Pullman and coach traffic. Even the so-called 
majority of the commission rejected these tests as useless. (Commis- 
sion's report, p. 473.) 

The western carricrs Introduced figures for the country as a whole, 
showing the revenue per Pullman car-mile, excluding the surcharge, as 
42.55 cents, and that per coach car-mile as 62.69 cents, a difference 
in favor of the coach of 10,14 cents. (Commission’s report, p. 473.) 
These figures were abandoned by the rallroads themselyes when, follow- 
ing cross-examination, they were compelled by Commissioner Campbell, 
who was in charge of the hearings, to make a further test. This fur- 
ther test showed revenue per Pullman car-mile, excluding the surcharge, 
as 44.71 cents and per coach car-mile 53.52 cents, a difference of only 
8.81 cents in favor of the coach, (Travelers’ first Pullman brief (gray), 
pp. 36, 37; Travelers’ second Pullman brief (blue), pp. 11, 12. 
These are the figures also which the carriers have presented to this 
committee in an exhibit. (‘Revenues and Expenses per Car-mile.“) 

5. Majority-minority of four is shown to have relled on original ad- 
mittedly incorrect data, and not to have taken account of the controlling 
questions raised 85 to comparatively coach and Pullman gross revenue 
per car-niile. (Report of commission, pp. 473, 485, 486.) 

Now, this compulsory relinquishing of thelr position by the carriers 
4s interesting from two standpoints. Partly, it indicates, as do the 
eastern and southern tests mentioned above, the character of the in- 
formation which the carricrs furnished the commission throughout this 
case. But even more important, it indicates, difficult as it is to be- 
lieve, that the so-called majority of four commissioners falled to con- 
sider the very admissions the carriers had been forced to make. For, 
as will be seen by examining page 473 of their report, the study 
upon which this minority-majority decided in favor of the surcharge 
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was that showing a difference of 10.14 cents, abandoned by the carriers 
themselves. Their report evidences that they totally failed to consider 
the Travelers’ showing, agreed to by Commissioner Campbell as next 
discussed, that the carriers’ figures as to comparative gross revenues of 
coach and Pullman service were also worthless when revised. 

6. The carriers are shown to have distorted the figures again whei 
given a second opportunity to make an adcùuate study and to bave 
failed entirely to satisfy their burden of proof. (Commission's Report, 
pp. 485-486; Travelers’ second Pullman brief (blue), pp. 11-82.) 

However, the study by which the carriers sought to prove to the 
commission that 8.81 cents gross revenue per car-mile less was derived 
from Pullman travel than coach had no basis In fact, because in elimi- 
nating commutation travel from the comparison, as all admitted should 
be done, the carriers entirely distorted the figures, In making thelr 
regular reports to the commission no separation is made between 
coach and commutation car-miles and passenger-miles; totale only are 
shown, It thus became necessary for the carriers to make a special 
study of commutation traffic. They agreed with Commissioner Campbell 
and Examiner Keeler upon a tentative plan for doing this. However, 
it was left to them to select the zones which were to be treated as 
“commutation zones.“ 

In this test commutation revenue was computed only from commu- 
tation tickets and not from the actual revenue received from passengers 
riding in the so-called commutation trains. However, all ear mileage 
made by all trains within the so-called commutation zones selected by 
the carriers was included in commutation car-miles. In fixing the 
zones the carriers so increased -their length beyond any reasonable 
limits as to include in “ commutation” thousands of car-miles made 
by regular coach traffic, Nevertheless, since commutation revenue was ob- 
tained only by counting commutation tickets, they eredited coach traffic 
with the revenue from fnll-fare conch passengers who traveled these 
miles, Since the revenue per coach-mile is derived in such a test by 
dividing the total revenue accredited to coach trafie by the number of 
car-miles of coach traffic, it will be seen that by this method (by un- 
duly decreasing the denominator, coach car-miles, while at the same 
time improperly increasing the numerator, conch passenger revenue) 
the carriers were able to exaggerate the coach revenue per car-mile in 
thelr comparison of it with the Pullman revenue per car-mile, 

We showed in our brief not only how the carriers had disingeneously 
distorted the“ commutation zones" selected by them (many of them 
ran from 50 to 92 miles) (Travelers’ second Pullman brief (blue), pp. 
79, 80), but how they further obtained the same effect by including 
in their so-called commutation zones important centers of full-fare 
trafic and by making no allowance for week-end and other full-fare 
coach traffic riding in the trains arbitrarily designated as“ commuta- 
tion” by them. 

This js a matter somewhat dificult to explain, perhaps, but to sub- 
stantiate our contention in this regard we need only quote Commis- 
sioner Campbell in bis opinion: 

“They (the carriers) were called upon to make a study of commu- 
tation travel, and a formula submitted by them for making the study 
was tentatively approved, but the manner in which the formula was 
applied so strongly Indicates that the results produced are inaccurate 
that it renders them useless for the purpose for which they were 
submitted.” 

This statement of Commissioner Campbell (who directed the study 
and was the only commissioner familar with it), and agreed in by 
Examiner Keeler (the only other representative of the commission 
familiar with the study), is in no wise negatived by the so-called 
majority of the commission in sustaining the surcharge; indeed, as we 
have shown, these four commissioners relied upon a previous and dis- 
carded exhibit of the carriers (that showing a gross revenue of 10.14 
cents per car-mile in favor of the coach), and did not even take into 
account the study (that showing a gross revenue of 8.81 cents per 
car-mile in favor of the coach), in connection with which this control- 
ling question arose. 

The railroad, having thus failed to sustain their burden of proof 
(sec. 15, interstate commerce act), as to this vital point, their case 
must fall immediately on this ground alone. 

7. Giving the carriers the benefit of doubts not resolved by their 
proof, the gross revenne per coach car-mile exceeds that per Pullman 
car-mile at most by 3.05 cents. This difference is far overbalanced by 
the lesser expense and investment necessary for Pullman passengers, 
as next discussed (V and VI Infra.) 

However, if the carriers be given the benefit of the figures, without 
excluding commutation trafic as it was incumbent npon them to do, 
coach trame, including commutation, yields 49.63 cents per car-mile, 
While Pullman yields 44.71 cents per car-mile, exclusive of the sur- 
charge, a difference in favor of coach of 4.92 cents per car-mile. 
(Commission's report, p. 486; carrier's exhibit, “Revenues and ex- 
penses per car-mile,” before Senate Interstate Commerce Committee.) 
In addition to the revenue received by the carriers from Pullman pas- 
sengers, us just shown, they also receive 1.37 cents from the Pullman 
Co. per car-mile of Pullman traffic and 0,5 cent in extra fares per car- 
mile of Pullman trafic, reducing the spread between the two services 
in gross revenue per car-mile to 3.05 cents. (Commission's report, 
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p. 486.) We showed in our brief before the commission that it was 
likely that the difference in revenue per car-mile between the two 
services, if the carriers had not distorted the commutation study, 
would be even less than this. But let us proceed on the assumption 
that gross coach revenue per car-mile is 3.05 cents greater than Pull- 
man revenue, stopping only to note how materially this differs from 
the 10.14 cents acted upon by the four commissioners favoring the sur- 
charge and the 8.8 cents per car-mile, the figures adduced by the car- 
riers in their revised exhibit. 

v. COST OF PULLMAN SERVICE MATERIALLY LESS TO CARRIERS THAN COST 

OF COACH SERVICE 


The carriers’ next contention was that they furnish a more expen- 
sive service to the Pullman passenger than to the coach passenger. 
And they support this by reference to the comparative weight of Pull- 
man cars and coaches. They also refer to miscellaneous extra expenses, 
such as switching, parking, and provision of extra conductors for 
Pullman passengers as against coach passengers. 

1, Carriers’ claim of miscellaneous extra expenses in Pullman as 
against coach service for switching, parking, conductors, etc., not sus- 
tained by them and shown to be unsound. (Trayolers’ first Pullman 
brief (gray), pp. 21-24.) 

On the score of the miscellaneous extra expenses we quote the fol- 
lowing (record before commission, pp. 1103, 1104): 

“Q. (By counsel for Trayelers’.) Confining my question to your road, 
you say the reason these figures are not supplied would be because the 
amount would be inappreciable?—A. I did uot make any such state- 
ment. 

“Q. I am asking you now.—<A. I am not prepared to answer it, 
because we have nothing to do in our department with operating costs. 

. (By Examiner Keeler.) Well, you have something to do with the 
determination of what figures should be submitted, don't you?—A. Yes, 
sir; figures were submitted. 

“Q. It seems to me it is a question for your department rather than 
for the operating department to answer.—<A. It is the operating de- 
partment, 

“Q. Now, Mr. Burt, the question was, Why were not those figures 
submitted? You have charge of determining what figures should be 
prepared.—A. I can not answer why the operating department did not 
present them. 

“Q. (By counsel for Travelers’.) Then I suppose your answer is ‘I 
don't know.’—A. Absolutely. 

. Is there any witness for your road that would be prepared to 
answer that question?—A. (By Mr. Bkle.) Mr. Burrell, as all our wit- 
nesses, agreed to be back here for cross-examination. Mr. Burreli will 
be here this afternoon. I told him he would not be reached at the 
morning session.” 

Later the cross-examination proceeded with Mr. 
before commission, p. 1120): 

. There was some testimony in this hearing about switching 
facilities afforded to through P Uman cars. Are you in a position to 
testify to the expense incident to that switching for through Pullman 
cars?—A, No, sir; I did not prepare any figures on the cost of switch- 
ing Pullman cars as against coaches, 

“Q. Are you prepared to testify to any figrres regarding the han- 
dling of Fullman‘ cars by the carriers, any expenses at all?—A. No, 
sir; I can not testify.” 

Both Mr. Thom and Mr. Van Doren made much of the supposed 
necessity in order to accommodate Pullman passengers, of providing 
railroad conductors earlier in the evening than would otherwise be 
done, and Mr. Van Doren went so far as to suggest that cc<asel for 
the Travelers’ had forgotten the record, Had Mr. Van Doren or Mr. 
Thom taken any part in the proceedings In this matter before the com- 
mission, as they did not, they might have known that Mr. Burrell, the 
carriers’ witness on this score, testified that he could not explain why 
it was necessary to Saye oth the Pullman and railroad conductor pres- 
ent in the Instances mentioned, and why the work could not be left to 
the Pullman conductor, as in other instances. (Record before commis- 
sion, pp. 574-575.) 

These alleged expenses, even if they were not balanced by equivalent 
expenses in connection with coach traffic, It must be realize would 
be comparatively small in any event. They were used by the carriers 
throughout the case merely as a make weight. 

In conclusion, we will quote the statement of Commissioner Camp- 
bell, to which no answer will be found in the opinions of the majority, 
of 4 out of 10, who found the surcharge reasonable: 

“Coach runs generally are materially shorter than Pullman-car runs, 
and the switching of coaches at terminals and at division points may 
greatly offset or even totally eclipse the alleged extra switching of the 
Pullman cars. Parking space must be provided for coaches when not in 
use, and while they may not stand on tracks in immediate proximity to 
stations for as great periods of time as Pullman cars, they may con- 
temporaneously be occupying space which has cost as much or more to 
create. Although as compared with the coach traffic there may be as 
to part of the Pullman traffic longer detention of cars at stations, and 
incidentally greater use of the facilities adjacent to the station by 
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passengers using Pullman equipment, there is probably materially less 
use of the station proper by these passengers than by the coach pas- 
sengors.“ (Report of Commission, pp. 484, 485; see also Travelers“ 
second Pullman brief (blue), pp. 55, 56.) 

2. Carriers attempted to mislead commission by showing alleged 
great discrepancy in weight between Pullman cars and coaches, coupled 
with false theory that expense of transportation is entirely controlled 
by weight of cars. (Travelers“ first Pullman brief (gray), pp. 48-53; 
Travelers’ second Pullman brief (blue), pp. 39-44.) 

The main coutention of the carriers was that Pullman cars, princi- 
pally because they are of steel, weigh considerably more than coaches 
and thus cost more to haul, The carriers presented their whole case on 
the theory that cost of transportation and the revenue to be derived 
from different classes of passengers varied in direct proportion to 
weight of cars, us Is shown by one typical extract of many that might 
be made from thelr testimony (record before commission, p. 1458): 

Q. (Mr. Locb.) * + = If the traffic would bear it, the railroad 
companies should receive twice us much from the Pullman passenger as 
they do from the coach passenger, if they carry twice as much weight 
for the Pullman passenger as for the conch passenger; is that your 
belief —A. Excepting as to the factor you used. If you take the ratio 
of the weights, it would be about 50 to 72; about 50 per cent greater, 
nearly 50 per cent greater,” = 

The fallacy of such a contention becomes so palpable on examination 
that it may well be sald that the carriers were guilty of presenting to 
the commission a theory of determination of this case in violation of 
their duty to present full and fair information to the commission. 
(Travelers’ first Pullman brief (gray), pp. 48-55; Travelers’ second 
Puliman brief (blue), pp. 39—44.) 

A. Weight is a comparatively small factor in transportation ex- 
penac, far overbalanced by other elements. 

In the first place, the weights offered by the carriers were obtaincd 
in tests of only a small part of the trafe and were not at all repre- 
sentative. (Travelers' first Pullman brief (gray), pp. 24-40.) But 
admitting these weights for the sake of argument, it is clear that 
weight is not a controlling factor in expense of transportation. Even 
as to fuel costs, it is not governing, since the element known as 
“wheel resistance“ must also be taken into account. Moreover, it is 
known that a very large part of expense connected with moving 
weight is involved in the starting and stopping of trains, and in this 
respect the moving of Pullman cars entails much less of such expense 
than coaches. (Travelers! first Pullman brief (gray), pp. 52, 65.) 
Finally, it may be sald that the very weights suggested by the car- 
riers were used in the cost study prepared by Mr. Elmore under the 
supervision of the commission, despite which he obtained a result 
markedly in favor of the Pullman traffic, because of the small influence 
of weight and the large influence of other factors, hereafter referred 
to, on the expense of transportation. > 5 

B. Modern steel cars, which cause the extra weight of Pullman 
trafic as against coach, are a decided advantage to the carriers os 
against any other type of car. 

But in attempting to be pald for weight which arises chiefly out of 
the fact that Pullman cars are in the main made of steel, the carriers 
are in any event attempting to be paid for something that is to their 
decided advantage. The following are typical examples of dozens of 
answers of the same nature received from roads in the western district 
in reply to a questionnaire that was sent out (Trayelers’ first Pull- 
man brief (gray), pp. 42-44, 89-40): 

“Any purchase of new passenger equipment will be steel cars in 
line with recommendation of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
account of reduction of hazard in aceldents and also on account of 
cheaper maintenance.” 

And again: 

“All-steel cars used, as they are best fitted from railroad point of 
view.“ 

C. Modern steel coaches practically as heavy as Pullman cars; 
diference in weight between different classes of coaches as great as 
between coaches and Pullman cars. (Commission's Report, p. 484; 
Travelers’ first Pullman brief (gray), pp. 40, 41.) 

Again, since steel coaches have largely come into use and are more 
and more doing so cvery day, the contention of the carriers to sus- 
tain the Pullman surcharge is based on a condition which daily be- 
comes more obsolete and will soon be largely eradicated, It 1s only 
necessary further to quote a line from Commissioner Campbell's report: 

“In connection with the weight of the cars it was established that 
there is an increasing number of coaches that welgh practically as 
much as the steel Pullman cars, and more than the wooden Pullman 
cars, and that there is as great or greater difference in weight be- 
tween the different classes of coathes as between the coaches and Pull- 
man cars.” 

3. The majority of 4 out of 10 commissioners Is shown to have 
relied on admittedly incorrect data that Pullman trafie was sub- 
stantially more expensive to the carriers than coach, although the car- 
riers themselves were forced to, and did, admit that it was not, (Re- 
port of Commission, pp. 472-473, 477, 481-482; 488.) 
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Now, it Is to be noted that the commissioners favoring the reten- 
tion of the surcharge nevertheless rely on the factor of weight, as 
showing that Pullman service is substantially more expensive for the 
carricrs to conduct than coach service, and this despite the fact that 
the carriers themselves finally were forced to admit before the com- 
mission as they have before this committee (their exhibit “ Revenues 
and expenses per car mile,“ in which they show the cost of conduct- 
ing Pullman service as 45.56 cents per ear mile and the cost of con- 
ducting coach service as 43.15 cents per car-mile) that the expenses 
of the two services were practically identical. As Commissioner Camp- 
bell says: 

“The rallroads did not materially object to the study (the Elmore 
study in its tentative form), which indicated that the relative cx- 
pense to them of the two classes of service was about the same. But 
counsel for the interests opposing the surcharge took serious exception 
to certain allocations and apportionments, and certain of these excep- 
tions were admitted by the analyst to be merttorious.” 

4. The only cost figures In the case, those of the commission's 
statistical analyst, Elmore, showing that the expense per car-mile to 
the carriers of conducting Pullman traffic is at least 3.75 per cent less 
than of coach traffic were ignored by the ‘*majority of four com- 
missioners. (Report of Commission, pp. 485, 477-9; Travelers’ second 
brief (blue), pp. 44-66.) 

After applying the criticisms of both sides, Mr. Elmore came to the 
conclusion that it was 3.75 cents cheaper per car-mile to conduct Pul- 
man trafic than coach traffic, despite his using the weights suggested 
by the carriers as to comparative weights of Pullman cars and coaches, 

We learn from Commissioner Campbell's report that before the 
Elmore study was made there was grave doubt in his mind, “and in 
the minds of those associated with me in handling the case,” as to 
whether, as a matter of fact, the railroad’s operating expense per car- 
mile was any higher for the Pullman cars than for the coaches. Yet, 
despite this grave doubt, the four commissioners favoring the sur- 
charge proceeded to discard the study the commission itself had had 
made to resolve the doubt, without even considering in particular Its 
merits or demerits. Of course, any cost study can not be exact. But 
whatever may be said of the Elmore study, there is no question but 
that it was the only cost study in the case, and it was certainly better 
than the guess of four commissioners who had not heard the evidence 
and who were in grave doubt before it was made. These four com- 
missioners themselves say: 

“In this case we have no reliable cost figures.” 

And Commissioner Campbell states: 

“Bot they (the carriers) submitted no reliable cost figures, and we 
were left to speculate as to the amount of the alleged extra expense.” 

“It need only be added that Mr, Elmore stated that he had not given 
consideration to certain contentions of the Travelers’ because he could 
not reduce them to figures. And, due to this caution on his part, it 
may Le safely said that any inexactness in his results did not inure to 
the benefit of the public. As Commissioner Campbell said; 

“An analysis of his final figures indicates that they also discriminate 
against the Pullman business, and that the average expense to the 
railroads of handling the. Pullman cars is less than the average cx- 
pense to them of handling the day coaches by an amount considerably 
jn excess of 3.75 cents per car-mile.” 

5. The “ majority” of four thus overlooked both the carriers’ failure 
to sustain their burden of proof—theirs by the natural equities of the 
situation and also by the specific mandate of Congress—and the afirma- 
tive proof by the public that Pullman traffic is materially less expen- 
sive to the carriers than couch traffic. 

It was natural to expect that in the inquiry made in this case the 
carriers were under, and would assume, the obligation to produce the 
essential facts for a proper determination of the matter by the com- 
mission. All of such knowledge was peculiarly within their jurisdic- 
tion and control, the practices under investigation inured to their 
benefit and, if justifiable, could be most advantageously defended by 
them. Moreover, section 15 of the interstate commerce act by the 
special mandate of Congress puts on them the burden of proof of the 
reasonableness of rates established since 1910 (report of commission, 
p. 482): ~ 


Intorstate commerce act 


“Sec, 15 (B). At any hearing involving a rate, fare, or charge in- 
creased after January 1, 1910, or of a rate, fare, or charge sought to be 
increased after the passage of this act, the burden of proof to show that 
the increased rate, fare, or charge, or proposed Increased rate, fare, or 
charge is just and reasonable shall be upon the carrier, and the com- 
mission shali give to the bearing and decision of such questions prefer- 
ence over all other questions pending before it and decide the same 
ns specdily as possible.“ (24 Stat. L. 384, as amended by 34 Stat. L. 
589; 36 Stat. L. 552.) 

Yet the majority“ not only overlooked this omission, but dis- 
regarded the affirmative proof of the Invalidity of the carriers’ con- 
tentions, contained in the commission's own study and the facts 
brought out by the public. = 
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6. The controlling factors making the conduct of Pullman trafic 
cheaper than that of coach are readily made apparent. 

Aside from the formula worked out by Mr. Elmore, in which the 
criticisms of both sides were taken into account, the factors which 
make for the cheaper conduct of Pullman than of coach trafic can 
easily be made apparent. Increasing the cost of Pullman traffic as 
against coach is only the factor of weight, which has already been 
shown to effect only a comparatively small part of the expenses of 
transportation and these not in controlling measure. 

A. More than eight times the terminil expense per mile of travel is 
incurred for the coach than for the Pullman passenger, whose ayerage 
journey is more than eight times that of the coach passenger. (Travel- 
ers’ first Pullman brief (gray), pp. 63-66; Travelers’ second Pullman 
brief (blue), p. 53.) 

On the other hand, there is the length of the Pullman passenger's 
journey, by the carriers’ own showing more than eight times that of 
the coach-passenger’s journey. As Mr. Elmore said in his study, and as 
the commission has said in another case (Southern Class Rate Investi- 
gation, Docket 13494), terminal expenses remain constant whatever tho 
length of journey. A passenger uses only two terminals, no matter how 
long a single journey taken by him. In other words, more than eight 
times as much terminal expense is incurred for the coach passenger for 
every mile of travel by him than is incurred for the Pullman passenger. 
(A large additional saving of similar nature in “ yard“ expenses, be- 
cause of the longer average run per unit of equipment in Pullman as 
against coach trafice, might be noted if space permitted.) (Travelers 
second Pullman brief (blue), pp. 55-56.) 

B. Greater intensiveness of use of facilities and labor (volume pro- 
duction) of Pullman transportation. (Travelers’ first Pullman brief 
DE pp. 61-62, 53; Travelers’ second Pullman brief (blue), pp. 

.) i 

Again, although some coach traffic moves in tbe heavy lanes, the 
mass of it moves in the comparatively light lanes of travel. Converscly, ` 
while some Pullman traffic moves in the light Janes of travel, the great 
mass of it moves in the heavy lanes of travel. Thus the Pullman 
traffic, as against the coach traffic, gives to the carriers all the great 
savings in expense known to be involved in volume production (not to 
Speak here of like savings in investment, referred to below). 

The two contentions advanced above could not be better confirmed 
than by Mr. Van Doren's statement before this committee that it was 
in the short and branch line passenger traffic that the carriers were 
losing money, and not in the heavy long-distance trafic. Mr. Elmore 
stated that he had not even given full consideration to these immense 
factors in arriving at his result. 

C. The carriers’ savings of miscellaneous operating expenses alone, 
maintenance, depreciation, car attendance, cleaning, laundry charges, 
taxes, insurance, all borne by the carriers in coach traffic, but by the 
Pullman Co, in Pullman traffic, show a favorable margin on the side of 
Pullman traffic. (Report of commission, pp. 486-487, 476; Travelers’ 
first Pullman brief (gray), pp. 55-57.) ; 

Finally, there is to be considered the fact that the Pullman Co. (paid 
by the Pullman passenger) bears the expense of maintenance and de- 
preciation due to wear and obsolescence, provides necessary car attend- 
ants, cleans the inside of the cars, meets laundry expenses, pays the 
taxes on equipment, and Insurance. 

Even the “majority” found that these expenses, plus contract rev- 
enue and saving in investment, as admitted by the carriers, amounted 
to 56 cents per car-mile, or, excluding the contract revenue of 1.37 and 
the saving in investment of 1,10 cents per car-mile, a net saving to 
the carriers of 3.13 cents per car-mile in Pullman transportation as 
against coach. Commissioner Campbell, from evidence of the actual 
expenditures of the Pullman Co., found that these savings to the car- 
riers amounted to 3.90 cents per car-mile, In either event, it will be 
noted, this furnishes another method in addition to that of the Elmore 
cost study for comparing Pullman and coach services in so far as rail- 
road participation in those services is concerned. Thus, when these 
savings alone, admitted by the carriers and the “ majority,“ are con- 
trasted with the difference in the carriers’ gross revenue from the two 
classes of service of 3.05 cents per car-mile, the balance is again seen to 
be in favor of the Pullman passenger by 0.08 cent if the majority's 
figures be taken, by 0.85 cent if Commissioner Campbell's be taken. 


VI, CARRIERS AND “ MAJORITY ” OF FOUR IGNORED IMMENSELY SMALLER 
INVESTMENT CARRIERS DEVOTE TO PULLMAN THAN TO COACH 
SERVICE * 


We spoke finally of the factor of investment. The railroads in pre- 
senting their case entirely ignored this and claimed that it should not 
be taken into consideration. They based their entire case on the false 
theory that the same net revetiue must be derived from a car-mile of 
Pullman travel as from a car-mile of coach travel. But for this con- 
fident assumption it would hardly be necessary to remark that this 
would follow only if the investment devoted to operation were employed 
equally for a Pullman car-mile and a coach car-mile, respectively, It 
is palpable that the comparative net revenue to be derived from two 
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classes of service can not be determined without regard to the respec- 
tive investments devoted to those two services. 

The Pullman Co. owns and provides the cars In which Pullman pas- 
sengers are carried. The easiest way of accounting for the saving to 
the railroads from this source is to compute the Interest which would 
be incurred if they themselyes had to provide the capital for these 
facilities. This interest would amount to 1.10 cents per car-mile. The 
majority of four say as to this item: 

“The annual saving in respect of capital Investment can not, of 
course, be considered as an actual saving, for respondents would be 
entitled to a fair return on the capital investment if made by them.” 

So despite the fact that the capital investment is not made by the 
carriers, the four commissioners, for the reason just stated, “ eliml- 
nate” this item “as a saving.” Under this reasoning, if the railroads 
had no inyestment at all devoted to Pullman service, and on the other 
hand a great investment devoted to coach service, it should neverthless 
not be taken into account in fixing the relative rates for the two 
services. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the saving of investment in cars is per- 
haps one of the least savings In investment, although the most easily 
measured, which accrues to the railroads in Pullman service as 
against coach service. They are also saved the shop facility resources 
devoted to the maintenance of these Pullman cars; they are saved the 
yastly greater number of cars which would be required for the indi- 
vidual catrier’s needs if the Pullman car pool was not available; they 
are saved an immense investment in station, terminal, motive power, 
roadway, and roadway facilities because of the smaller extent to 
which these properties are devoted to the service of the Pullman pas- 
senger, through his using (because of the much longer Pullman haul, 
both of cars and passengers) much less of terminal and station 
facilities than does the coach passenger; and through the fact that 
the Pullman passenger rides in the heavy lanes of travel where there 
is a much greater turnover on motive power and roadway investment. 


vit. IN SUMMARY, THA PULLMAN PASSENGER RECEIVES FROM THE CAR- 
RIMES NOT MORE BUT SUBSTANTIALLY LESS TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 
PER MILE OF TRAVEL THAN THE COACH PASSENGER, WITH A VERY 
MUCH SMALLER INVESTMENT PER MILE IN PULLMAN SERVICE THAN 
IN COACH THE PULLMAN SERVICE YIELDS A GREATER NET REVENUE 
PEK MILE THAN COACH 


Now, to sum up. Granting the carriers a greater gross revenue per 
car-mile (which they have not proved) of 3.05 cents from coach 
traffic as against Pullman, and setting off against this the lesser cost 
of 3.75 cents per car-mile for Pullman service as against coach, as 
found by Mr. Elmore, the net revenue per car-mile derived from Pull- 
man service is at this point already 0.70 cent per car-mile greater for 
Pullman than for coach service. If Pullman service then be credited 
with 1.10 cents per car-mile, the saving In Interest on investment in 
cars alone (not taken into account by Mr. Elmore, because his study 
was cohcerned only with expense of transportation), we find the Pull- 
man service yielding 1.80 cents per car-mile more than the coach in 
net revenue. This, without taking into account at all the fact that, as 
Commissioner Campbell said, Mr. Elmore’s study, if anything, unduly 
favors the carriers, and without taking into account the other enor- 
mous savings In investment mentioned above. 

The carriers, by taking isolated instances and attempting to confuse 
the service they furnish with that rendered by the Pullman Co., for 
which the passenger pays it, would have one believe that the Pullman 
passenger receives a greater transportation service from them than 
does the coach passenger. It is clear from the discussion above that 
when a comprehensive view of the elements involved is taken, the 
nvernge Pullman passenger receives from the carriers not more, but 
substantially less, transportation service per mile of travel than does 
the average coach passenger. 

VIN., GENERAL ADVANTAGES TO THE CARRIERS OF PULLMAN TRAFFIC 

1. Pullman service induces large amounts of business for the rall- 
roads. (Travelers’ first Pullman brief (gray), p. 61.) 

We shall refer only briefly to two general considerations, which 
alone would be sufficient to show the injustice of such a charge as the 
present one. While the carriers complain of their Pullman traffic, 
they have themselves admitted that they use their Pullman facilities 
as an advertising medium, (Record before commission, p. 689.) 
Pullman service stimulates the desire for travel and accustoms the 
public to the idea of travel, which eventuates in increased coach and 
freight as well as Pullman traffic for the carriers. 

2. The fact that Pullman traffic is preponderantly night traffic re- 
Neves carriers’ daytime facilities and enables them to use their proper- 
ties 24 hours a day. (Travelers’ first Pullman brief (gray), pp. 59-61.) 

And, perhaps more important still, is the fact that it ts only the use 
by passengers of Pullman facilities that enables the carriers to make 
full use of their properties 24 hours a day. They wish to penalize the 
passenger who, by traveling at night, uses facilities which would other- 
wise be idle and refrains from using daytime facilities which would 
otherwise be overburdened. The preposterousness of such a theory 
could not be more forcibly and clearly pointed out and an analogy 
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better drawn than in the words of the witness Fox for the Travelers 
(record before commission, p. 1688) : 

“ While it is safe to assume that the service of the night letter has 
resulted in untold benefit to every line of business endeavor and has 
likewise offered an invaluable assurance of comfort in private affairs 
in all walks of life, I can not hazard figures as to the enormous in- 
crease in revenue to the telegraph companies giving this splendid service 
to the public. It has relieved any possible congestion that would 
ensue were telegraphic restricted to daytime uses. 

“Ty the same token, were travel by rail limited to daytime only it 
would be a physical impossibility for the carriers to perform the sery- 
ices required of them and necessary to the business vitality of the 
country. 

“Hence the logical deduction is that passenger travel by night is as 
vital to the very existence of the railroads and country’s economical 
development as the telephone, the electric light, and the other devices 
that are so largely contributing factors to the welfare and progress of 
mankind. 

“The use of the Pullman car should by no means, therefore, be cited 
as a ‘luxury’ or a means of providing ‘comforts’ to the traveling 
public, but as an absolute and indisputable adjunct in the economic 
conduct of the functions of the carriers.” 


IX. ONCE THE CARRIERS PAID THE PULLMAN CO. FOR ITS FACILITIES; 
WITH run SURCHARGE AND THEIR GREATER SHARE OF PULLMAN REVE- 
NUES THEY HAVE INCREASED THE AMOUNT THEY RECEIVE FROM PULL- 
MAN PASSENGERS ABOVE THA REGULAR TRANSPORTATION FARE TO 989 
PER CENT OF THEIR RECEIPTS FROM THIS SOURCE IN 1915, 1916, AND 
1917 ¢ 


For many years the carriers were satisfled with immensely less than 
they now receive without the surcharge from the Pullman Co., and 
at one time even paid the Pullman Co. for the privilege of using its 
facilities. The surcharge was the result of a precedent set during the 
war to discourage travel, not even proposed by the carriers at the 
outset of the hearings in Increased Rates, 1920, but instituted merely 
as an afterthought to meet a wage increase which has since then been 
wiped out. During all this time they have made and remade con- 
tracts with the Pullman Co. Is it conceivable that they would for all 
these years have forgotten this item of some $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 
if they had been entitled to it? 

Let us look for a moment at the history of the receipts of the car- 
riers from Pullman travel. In 1900 they received nothing at all be- 
yond the regular transportation fare from Pullman passengers and paid 
the Pullman Co. 81,990,707. In 1922 they were paying the Pullman 
Co, only $473,496, less than one-quarter of the amount paid in 1900, 

During the same period the contract revenues paid the railroads by 
the Pullman Co, (and thus indirectly by the Pullman passenger) rose 
from zero in 1900 and $142,908 In 1905 to $11,616,866 in 1920, 
$8,241,813 in 1921, and $7,930,064 in 1922, without counting certain 
special payments of some three and one-quarter million dollars by the 
Pullman Co. to three eastern roads. Without reverting to the tima 
when the railroads were content to receive no extra revenue from the 
Pullman passenger, but to pay the Pullman Co. for the privilege of 
using its cars, it appears that they received of the total Pullman 
revenues: 
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Moreover, the Pullman revenues of which they received these higher 
percentages were themselves in these last three years 20 per cent 
greater for each passenger mile because of the increase in Pullman 
rates In 1920. Thus, in 1920, 1921, and 1922 the carriers reaped from 
every mile of Pullman travel, beyond the regular transportation fare, 
almost double the revenue, 192.19 per cent of the amount, derived by 
them and accepted without question in 1915, 1916, and 1917. 

With the surcharge they have increased the amount received by them 
from Pullman passengers nbove the regular transportation fare nearly 
tenfold, to 989 per cent of their average receipts per passenger mile 
from this source in 1915, 1916, and 1917. 4 
X. IF THE PUBLIC CAN NOT LOCK FOR RELIEF TO [TS REVRESENTATIVES IN 

CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, THEN THERE is NO RELIEF 


For years now the public has carried on this struggle against the 
most overwhelming odds, years In which the carriers have had every 
opportunity to produce evidence to sustain this charge, But, as even 
the so-called majority of four of the commission found, they have 
failed to produce any reliable cost study; they have failed to meet the 
burden of proof imposed upon them by the natural equities of the situ- 
ation, and by the special mandate of Congress alike. Not only this, 
which should be enough to defent this exaction, but they have been met 
by clear and inescapable affirmative proof that their contentions are 
false. 
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At the end of that struggle, devastating to the comparatively slender 
resources of those organizations shouldering the public’s burden, the 
charge is left in operation, despite the fact that but 4 of the 10 com- 
missioners participating in the decision consider it reasonable, despite 
the fact that on the very face of the report it appears that even these 
four commissioners have wholly misconcelved the evidence in every vital 
respect. 

This charge has been exacted for more than five years, although 
never sustained by proof. This charge remains saddled on the public 
and will remain except for the action of the Congress, Every year it 
continues means another $40,000,000 taken from the public without 
return; nor can the public, like the railroads who are assured of re- 
muneration from the public itself, maintain an interminable contest. 
If it can not look for relief to its Representatives in Congress assembled, 
then there is no relief. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TRAVELING SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS. 
FRANK L. ARMSTRONG, President. 


HOUSB CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 28) authorizing the 
appointment of a committee to represent Congress in celebrat- 
ing the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Fort Moultrie, at Charleston, S. C., June 28, 1926, was referred 
to the Committee on the Library. 


BATTLE FIELD OF PEA RIDGE, ARK. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9636) to provide for the 
inspection of the battle field of Pea Ridge, Ark., and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate insist on its 
nmendment, accede to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be 
appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Wapswonru, Mr. Warren, and Mr. SHEPPARD 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


NORTHERN CHEYENNE INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS, MONTANA 


Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 9558) to provide for allotting in 
severalty agricultural lands within the Tongue River or North- 
ern Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Montana, and for other 
purposes, and request the House for-a conference, and that the 
conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. HARRELD, Mr. KENDRICK, and Mr. WHEELER con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGES 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask that the unfinished 
business may be laid before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more 
effectively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory 
bird treaty with Great Britain by the establishment of migra- 
tory-bird refuges, and so forth. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish that the Senators 
who are interested in this bill would hold copies of it before 
them, as I desire to suggest certain amendments to it. Some 
of them have been favorably considered by those who are in 
charge of the bill; as to others they have reached no conclusion, 
and as to one at least I know they will oppose it. 

The first amendment is one that I myself am not going to 
insist on with as much force as I am the others. It is to 
strike out the words “ public-shooting grounds“ wherever they 
may appear. 2 

The next amendment T desire to suggest Ís on page 5, line 
9, before the word “disturb,” to insert the word “knowingly.” 
I do not think it is a very material amendment, but at least 
it will require that a man shall intend to violate the law and 
shall know what he is doing, rather than to have the mere 
act itself constitute an offense. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish to say that I have no objection 
whatever to that amendment of the Senator from Arkansas; 
in fact, I think it will improve the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkansas 
kindly state that amendment again; I do not catch it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is on page 5, line 9, after the word 
“disturb.” The provision relates to disturbing any sign, fence, 
building, or to burn any grass or bushes or anything of that 
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kind on any of the proposed reservations and constitutes such 
an act an offense. 1 merely propose to insert the word 
“knowingly” before the word “ disturb,” so that it will qualify 
all the acts which are enumerated following it. 

In line 12, on page 5, after the word “thereon,” I suggest 
that there be stricken out all down to and including the 
word “make” in line 15 of the bill. I should like to call 
the attention of those who are interested in the measure to 
that amendment. The amendment proposes to strike out that 
proyision of the bill, which reads: 


or enter thereon for any purpose, except in accordance with rules 
and regulations which the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make. 


I wish to strike out that language, because I hardly think 
it is the intention of Congress to close the areas that may be 
acquired for public shooting grounds or for breeding purposes 
or for sanctuaries against people whe may go there for an 
innocent purpose. If the provision be stricken out, it will not 
keep the Secretary of Agriculture from protecting wild life, 
for that authority is given in the language which precedes it. 
It prohibits by law anybody from going on one of these reser- 
vations at all, except by authority and under such rules and 
regulations as may be made by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
A man could not paddle his canoe on a lake or walk across 
one of these reserves unless he should do so in accordance 
with the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, and he 
would have to acquaint himself with those regulations. I do 
not think anybody wants to insist on that language. 

Mr. NORBECK, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. NORBECK. I think the Senator from Arkansas and 
myself are pretty well agreed on what the purpose should 
be, and I think we have also agreed that this wording is 
unnecessarily offensive. I should be perfectly willing to strike 
it out, except for the fact that there seems to be no other 
authority elsewhere in the bill to make regulations of this 
character, and I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas that 
we agree to strike it out and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 


Authority is hereby given the Secretary of Agriculture to make the 
necessary regulations for the administration of such areas. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if the Senator thinks that is 
what it does, I have no quarrel with him, but before we accept 
either amendment suppose we consider the language further. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas propose to strike out the words “ or shoot- 
ing grounds“ wherever they appear? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir; that was the first amendment I 
suggested. 

Mr. KING. In section 8, as well as in all other sections? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The amendment which I suggested pro- 
vided that those words should be stricken out wherever they 
appear. 

Then, on page 13, line 6, I desire to strike out all after the 
word “created” down to and including line 11. 

I wish the Senator from South Dakota would turn to that 
page, as he is interested in the amendment. The proposed 
amendment seeks to strike out the provision which confers on 
the game wardens the authority to seize a hunter’s gun and 
keep it until the hunter shall satisfy whatever judgment the 
court may render. It is a summary right of seizure, and I 
hardly believe anybody wants to incorporate such a provision 
in the law. Under the provision as it now stands a game 
warden could take away from a man the gun he was carrying 
and say to him, “This gun will be retained until the court 
shall have acted; and if the court decides that you are not 
violating the law, then you may have your gun back.” It will 
not be necessary to enforce the act, and it is going to be unusu- 
ally offensive if it should be enforced in that manner, and that 
is the proposed amendment. 3 

Mr. NORBECK, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
think he and I are absolutely agreed on the thought he has 
expressed there and the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not at all particular about the lan- 
guage. Here is the most important amendment I wish to sug- 
gest, and I should like very much, if I may have the attention 
of those who feel at all interested in the measure. 

After line 16, on page 14, I want to insert a new paragraph 
to read as follows: 


Provided, When any State shall by suitable legislation make provision 
adequately to enforce the provisions of this act and all regulations 
promulgated thereunder the Secretary of Agriculture may so certify, 
and then and thereafter said State may take over the enforcement of 
said act and the regulations made in aid of said act, 
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Simply giving the Congress the right to prescribe the means 
necessary to preserve the wild life; and then, if the State 
wishes to enforce those regulations, it may take over the en- 
forcement of the act, and get rid of what has always been to 
me the offensively thrusting of the Federal Government into the 
States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator to re- 
read the first line of his amendment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will read it all: 


Provided, When any State shall by suitable legislation ‘make pro- 
vision adequately to enforce the provisions of this act and all regula- 
tions promulgated thereunder, the Secretary of Agriculture may so cer- 
tify, and then and thereafter said State may take over the enforce- 
ment of said act and the regulations made in aid of said act. 


Mr. BORAH. The thought I wish to suggest to the Senator 
is, who is to determine the adequacy of the provision? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am frank to say that the language of 
itself would leave it to the Secretary of Agriculture. I am not 
at all wedded to that view. 

There is another proviso here: 


Provided further, This shall not include the issuance of the licenses 
provided for in said act, nor the manner of their collection; but the 
said State may and shall, so long as it shall enforce the said act and 
regulations made in pursuance thereof, be reimbursed from said funds 
for the costs of said enforcement to that extent said services would 
have cost had the service heen performed by the Federal Government. 


Then I want to insert this other amendment: 


No one shall be appointed as an agent to enforce any of the pro- 
visions of this act, or the regulations made in pursuance thereof, except 
a resident of the State where he is to serve, and has been commis- 
sioned or designated by sald State as a game warden or agent of said 
State for the protection of game. 


In other words, I want to get rid of turning loose on a State 
people who are out of sympathy with the people in that State, 
and require that the man who is appointed to enforce the pro- 
visions of this law must be a citizen of the State where he is 
to serye, and must be a citizen that the State is willing to 
clothe with that authority. 

The Government can not designate an agent unless the 
State will accept him, and the State can Lot designate one 
unless the Federal Government is willing. It will give 
assurance then that we shall not be afflicted as the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reen] thought, by sending into the State 
a lot of spies and people—sneaks, as bo called them—to harass 
the citizens. The man must be a citizen of the State where 
he is to serve, and he must be a man at the State itself is 
willing to clothe with this authority. He must be a dual 
agent—the agent of the Federal Govertr:ent and the agent 
of the State. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if he does not think it would be wise to provide that at least 
one agent may be sent into the State by the Secretary of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. CARAWAY. This provision would rot prevent the 
department having an inspector who shall go around and 
observe how the law is being enforced. 

Mr, TYSON. That is what I wanted to be sure of. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would not do that. It simply does not 
clothe an agent of the Department of Agriculture with police 
powers to go into Tennessee and arrest citizens for violations 
of the law. He could report to the proper game wardens 
selected by the Federal Government and by the State, or he 
could report to the department here how the law was work- 
ing; but he could not himself be a policeman and arrest 
people. 

Mr. TYSON. I have no objection to that, provided the 
authority is not taken out of the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to exercise general supervision in order to see 
how the game laws are being enforced and carried out. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I discussed this matter with the gentle- 
mau in charge of promulgating the regulations and enforcing 
the law, and he and I and the Senator from Tennessee all 
have the same idea in view. 

Mr. TYSON. It is satisfactory to him, then? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I would not say that he is satisfied with 
it. I never saw a man in Washington who was Satisfied with 
anything except what he did, and nobody else is satisfied 
with that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, is there any other limitation on 
the Federal Government’s power of appointment except resi- 
dence or location? 

Mr. CARAWAY. And that the man shall be one that the 
State also is willing to designate. The State and the Federal 
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Governments must agree upon the appointment of this agent. 
He must be designated by the State and by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. FESS. I think that is a rather serious requirement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think so. I can think of no harm 
that could come to the enforcement of the law from that 
amendment. The agent must be a man that the State is willing 
to clothe with authority. He must be a man that the Federal 
Government is willing to accept as its agent. 

Mr. FESS. Would not that be virtually leaving the appoint- 
ment of that officer to the State? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; it would be leaving the State and the 
Federal Government to get together upon an agent. There is 
nothing in the bill that would require the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to accept as the department's agent or the Federal Govern- 
ments agent the man the State might name. They have to 
agree upon some one. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I want to say that I see no 
objection to the thought expressed by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. The difficulty that occurred to me in talking it over 
with the department was this: They say, “ We are limited now 
to a certain number of men on the civil-service list, and it hap- 
pens that many States in the Union have none; and if you 
adopt this rule it is another way of saying that it will be neces- 
sary to go outside of the civil service for part of them”; and 
they say that that gives rise to too much political pressure, and 
they prefer that it shall not happen. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, it goes outside of the civil serv- 
ice, The Senator knows that to be able to spell correctly does 
not qualify a man to know anything about the habits of wild 
life; and I do not believe that the civil service, except in cer- 
tain instances, produces the good effect that those who advocate 
it claim for it. There is not a Senator on this floor who would 
select his secretary or his clerks under the civil-service rules— 
not one of them. ; 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I think the Senator is wrong. 
I am perfectly willing to do if. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, I want to qualify that statement, and 
say that there never was but one Senator who was willing to do 
so; and he would not abide by it a week before he would be 
denouncing it as a great outrage. However, we are not going 
to argue that particular question, 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to ask the Senator just why 
he desires that these people shall be outside of the civil service? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Here is the whole purpose: Senators are 
earnestly opposing this bill because they say the result would 
be that a lot of agents would be selected and sent into the 
various States to harass citizens; and we all know that when 
you clothe a man with Federal authority and he gets a thou- 
sand miles from Washington he has to be a pretty big man not 
to lose his head. The farther he travels the more offensive he 
grows, and by the time he gets down our way he is so offensive 
that everybody feels that there ought to be an open season for 
hunters. [Laughter.] The object of this amendment was to 
obyiate that and to provide that no one except a citizen of the 
State shall be employed by the Government to enforce this law 
and regulations made in aid thereof, aud that no one shall be 
appointed then unless he is a man whose character and stand- 
ing is such that the State government is willing to commission 
him. 

Mr. COUZENS. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not see anything inconsistent between 
that proyision—and I am for it—and the civil service. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, all right. I will not argue that. 

There is one other provision. Ou page 5, after line 2, insert 
this paragraph: 

Provided, That when and after any State shall make provision and 
be intrusted with the enforcement of the provisions of this act and the 
regulations made in pursuance thereof, then the Federal Government 
shall bave no jurisdiction of any offense committed against the provi- 
sions of this act and any regulations made in pursuance thereof, 


After the State shall take over the enforcement of this act 
it becomes the supreme agency for its enforcement. I do not 
like diyided or concurrent jurisdiction. I do not want to see a 
man subject to be brought into two courts. Ordinarily where 
two jurisdictions exist or where there are concurrent jurisdic- 
tions neither feels very much inclined to enforce it. Each one 
passes it over to the other. 

I read in the paper this morning of a Federal judge, whom 1 
shall not name, who fell upon a prohibition agent with yery 
scathing language because he brought into court a nigger who 
was found with a quart of whisky sticking in his coat pocket, 
and had forgotten to pull down his coat, and the agent saw 
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the liquor and arrested him. The judge said that was a case 
for the State court and dismissed the defendant, and would 
likewise have dismissed the prohibition agent if he had had 
the power. That is usually the result of having concurrent 
jurisdiction; and wherever the State is willing to enforce the 
law, I desire to confer upon it the exclusive right to en- 
force it. 

Mr. KING. That is, to enforce its own law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; so that the provisions of this act 
would be enforced. 

Now, I want to say this, and then I shall yield the floor: 

I believe that every Senator on the floor is in sympathy with 
some provision to protect migratory birds. No one wants to 
see them exterminated. All of us are willing to go as far as 
We think is necessary to accomplish that result, but many of 
us dislike to clothe the Federal Goyernment with more au- 
thority than is necessary; and therefore I honestly believe 
that the amendments suggested, if agreed to, will remove the 
objections that heretofore have existed against the bill. 

It strikes out the harsh and unuecessary provisions. It gives 
the State the right, whenever it desires, to take over the entire 
enforcement of the law, leaving to Congress the right—which 
it ought to have, and no more—of prescribing the necessary 
regulations to proteet wild life, leaving the rest to the State. 

In a conference Saturday one gentleman suggested that the 
States would not enforce such a law. Of course, to accept that 
doetrine would be to accept the doctrine that local authorities 
will not enforce any law. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion there? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. The suggestion which the Senator has just 
made brings to my mind again the inquiry as to who is to 
determine when these provisions are adequate, because I ven- 
ture to say that no State will ever be able to pass a set of 
regulations or statutory provisions which will be considered 
adequate here, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am very glad the Senator brought that 
question up, and I think we ought to determine that when an 
amendment relating to that point is before us, and fix the 
standard, not leaving it to the whim of any individual. I 
myself object very seriously to granting anyone arbitrary 
power. I have scen it used wisely but few times, I have seen 
but few men who, when they were clothed with it, did not lose 
all sense of proportion. That is the great objection we all 
have to life tenure for Federal judges. When a judge, who 
may have been a most acceptable man, and considerate of 
everybody's rights, finds himself clothed with authority that 
shall last out a lifetime, generally he becomes arbitrary, not 
consciously so, but unconsciously so. 

I have found, in dealing with the agents of the departments, 
not so much here in Washington, but when the agents get out 
into the States, that they are the most arbitrary people with 
whom I have ever had to transact any business. They make 
the life of the citizen who comes in contact with them almost 
intolerable; and I dure say they are not conscious of it. They 
are animated by the natural desire to usurp authority whieh 
people have. ‘They believe after a while that they know how 
to do things better than anybody else. They think the citizen 
does not know, and they waut to exercise over him a kind of 
benevolent autocracy, which all of us hate. If people have 
lost the power of local self-government, if they no longer can 
be trusted to govern themselves locally, then they bave lost the 
power to select wisely their agents to govern them. 

I think if we could agree upon the amendments I have Sug- 
gested we would eliminate practically every objectionable fea- 
ture of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. KING. May I suggest to the Senator that in the States 
of New York and Pennsylvania, and indeed in all the States 
where there are laws for the protection of game—and most of 
them now have very effective laws—the administration of those 
laws and the enforcement of them are.far more satisfactory 
and far more effective than the administration of the existing 
national game refuge law by the Federal Government. I be- 
lieve that the game wardens of the States, taking them by and 
large, are men of finer character, certainly better executive 
oficials, better administrative officials, than any who have been 
appointed by the Federal Government, or any the Federal Goy- 
ernment might name. 

Mr, NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield? 

Mr, CARAWAY. I yield. 
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Mr. NORBECK. I want to ask the Senator from Utah 
whether, in his opinion, that grows out of the fact that they 
are not in the civil service? 

Mr. KING. In part; yes. I agree with what the Senator 
9 55 ee has said, that the civil service is a sham and a 
delusion. 


Mr. CARAWAY. I did not make it quite that strong. 

Mr. KING. It has been wholly ineffective, and under it 
there are produced more irritation: and annoyance and less 
efficiency than if we had the old spoils system. 

Mr, CARAWAY. This is the point I want to make, that 
We can not intrust to the various States the protection of 
migratory birds unless eyery one of the States shall adopt 
practically the same rules, It would not do any good, for in- 
stance, for Virginia to have a strict regulation to preserve 
migratory birds if Maryland and Pennsylvania had none. 
This is a species of wild life that may be destroyed in many 
different jurisdictions. Migratory birds might be wiped ont in 
Canada were it not for the treaty. They might be destroyed 
in any one of the border States if it were not for some kind of 
protection extended by an act of Congress. They might be de- 
stroyed in the Southern States if there were not some uniform 
rule for their protection, 

We all agree that there ought to be some means of preserv- 
ing wild life. If Congress may be permitted to lay down the 
rules and regulations, there should then be no objection to 
trusting to the States to see that those rules and regulations 
are carried out. 

For one, I am willing to trust the people to enforce the law 
and to protect themselves against evils. The only thing against 
which they can not protect themselves is something that may 
occur in some other jurisdiction. If it were not for that I 
would not vote for the bill at all. But we have to have some 
general rule. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr, DILL. I approve of the Senator's amendments, but they 
do not go far enough, in this, that they still leave the post- 
masters of the various communities in the various States to 
collect the $1 fee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There should be no objection to letting the 
postmaster do something for his salary, 

Mr. DILL. I agree that there is some merit in that state- 
ment. But it seems to me that, having gone as far as the 
Senator has gone in providing that when a State shall make a 
law to meet the requirements of the Federal provisions, then 
that the State shall take over the regulation, he might also 
proyide that the State should take over the licensing of the 
hunters of migratory birds. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This is the objection to that, as I see it, 
that wherever there is any discretion I want to leave the 
matter to the States, but where it is purely a ministerial act, 
and where it can be performed by an agency already in exist- 
ence without any expense to anybody, I should like to see that 
agency employed. The postmaster has no discretion, He can 
not grant one and refuse another a license. He can not charg 
one $1.20 and another $1.05, He is purely a ministerial agent 
for the Government, without any discretion. All he can do is 
to sign a license when a man has paid his dollar; and, inas- 
much as the service is to be performed without any compen- 
sation, I would like to have it left as it is. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has to have charge of this fund, and let us leave it 
to collect the money and conserve it and pay it out under the 
prescribed rules and regulations and as the law directs. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I have a slight amendment 
I think the suthor of the bill, or the Senator in charge, will 
not object to. On page 5, line 2, before the word “ is,“ I pro- 
pose to insert the words “prescribed in this act.” 

The amendment is designed to make it certain that the only 
jurisdiction conferred upon the United States courts under this 
act is the enforcement of the punishment for offenses commit- 
ted against the act. The provisions of the bill may carry that 
interpretation already; but in order to make it certain I pro- 
pose to insert that language, so that it will read “except so 
far as the punishment of offenses against the United States 
prescribed in this act is concerned.” 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, at the present time I see no 
objection to that amendment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is contemplated under the proposed 
amendment that any penalties which may be prescribed by the 
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Secretary of Agriculture that are not prescribed by this act 
shall not be enforced by the courts. Is that the object? 

Mr. BRATTON. No. The object is to confine the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States courts to the trial of criminal cases 
and the infliction of punishment in cases involving offenses 
committed against this act. The provision of section 7 of the 
pill, as I understand it, now is that the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the States over persons is not surrendered, 
except so far as the punishment of offenses against the United 
States is concerned. That is the effect of the original lan- 
guage. I would like to modify that by providing that the 
jurisdiction of the State authorities shall not be disturbed by 
this act except so far as the punishment of offenses against 
the United States as prescribed in this act is concerned. I 
want to make it definite that the jurisdiction conferred upon 
the United States courts under this act is limited to the trial 
of cases involving the provisions of this act. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think that is a very wise amendment. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Arkansas IMr. CA War] whether he does not think it 
would simplify the situation if he would divide his suggestions 
so that we could pass on them singly. It may well be that 
some Member of the Senate is entirely favorable to one or two 
or more of his suggestions—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, they are not offered as one 
amendment. I just spoke on them as suggested amendments; 
which I intend to offer when I get the opportunity. I did 
that so that everybody would be acquainted with their provisions. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think the course suggested will simplify 
their consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Let it be reported. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2 line 2, before the word 
“Secretary,” to insert the word “ th, so as to read: “the 
Secretary of Commerce.” 

MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGES 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the bill before us is of great im- 
portance and deserves the serious attention of the Senate. It 
is not a new bill. It has been before Congress in substantially 
the form in which it now appears for a number of years. It 
has met with opposition so formidable that the great lobby 
which has always been behind it has been unable to push it 
through Congress. The lobby is still here. Its representa- 
tives throng the corridors of the Capitol and sit in the galleries 
watching Congress and the fate of this measure. Perhaps no 
more aggressive, persistent, and all-pervasive lobby has even 
ever been encountered than that which has backed this bill 
and other measures projected by the powder manufacturers of 
the United States. I make bold to state that if it had not 
been for the activities of the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, which is the creature of the powder and gun manu- 
facturers of the United States, this bill would not be before us; 
but.I shall refer to the activities of this powerful lobby later 
in my remarks. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] has just offered 
a number of amendments. Some of them possess merit and 
will, if adopted, relieve the bill of some of its objectionable 
features. The Senator stated if his amendments were agreed 
to he would support the bill. 

Mr. President, even if they are adopted, I shall vote against 
the bill unless further changes in its structure are made. 
The Senator from Washington [Mr. Dm] called attention to 
an important amendment which he will offer. That amend- 
ment I shall support. If accepted, it will remove from the bill 
one of the provisions which to me is most obnoxious. The 
bill contains a broad licensing provision which requires every 
person who takes, and that includes shoots, any of the migra- 
tory birds mentioned in the bill to obtain a Federal license 
annually and to pay $1 therefor, 40 per cent of which is to 
be used to furnish jobs for additional Federal employees. 
The license fees are to be collected by the postmasters through- 
ont the United States and placed in the Treasury in a special 
fund, known as the migratory-bird fund, 60 per cent of the 
same to be used for the purchase of or rental or necessary 
expenses incident to the acquisition of land and waters for use 
as migratory-bird refuges or public shooting grounds and 40 per 
cent for administration purposes, as I have stated. My recol- 
lection is that the postmasters receive payment for collecting 
the license fees. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think that is accurate. They 
will not get a cent of it. 

Mr. KING. The Senator may be right. I was only speak- 
ing from recollection. Notwithstanding only 60 per cent of 
the fund collected is to be employed for the purchase of game 
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refuges and shooting grounds and expenses involved in acquir- 
ing lands and waters for such purpose and 40 per cent for 
administrative purposes, the licensing provision is hateful to 
the American people and is opposed by most of those who are 
familiar with this bill. It certainly meets the opposition of 
those who believe in local self-government and are appre- 
hensive of the growing power of the Federal Government. 

As Senators know, the States are dealing in a comprehen- 
sive and satisfactory way with the questions involved in car- 
ing for game, whether migratory or domestie, and many of 
those who are giving intensive study to the subject of protect- 
ing migratory birds are opposed to the further extension of 
Federal authority and the giving over to bureaucrats in 
Washington the control of migratory birds and the refuges 
established for their protection. 

Of course, the treaty with Great Britain dealing with migra- 
tory birds imposes obligations upon the United States, and 
many Americans who have given attention to the questions to 
which I haye referred feel constrained to support the treaty, 
but at the same time believe that it is an unwarranted en- 
croachment upon the States and will prove unsatisfactory in 
the preservation of the migratory birds embraced within the 
treaty to which I have referred. 

I repeat that the feature of the bill calling for Federal 
licenses with penal provisions and punitive regulations, to be 
promulgated by bureaucrats, pravokes just criticism and strong 
opposition in every part of the United States. Under the pro- 
visions of this bill it is believed by many that several million 
Federal licenses will be issued annually, which, of course, will 
furnish a large fund to supply more individuals with jobs and 
positions at the hands of the Federal Government. Burean- 
cracy is to be strengthened by this bill and its hold upon the 
States and the individuals within the State is to be strength- 
ened and its invasion of the police powers of the States made 
more effective. 

It Is, of course, difficult to determine the number of licenses 
which will be granted if this bill becomes a law. The number 
issued by the States is increasing annually. More than 
5,041,000 were issued in 1925, and it is believed that many 
persons engage in shooting without the formality of applying 
for or obtaining licenses, and in a number of States provisions 
are not made for the granting of licenses. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for.a 
question? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. f 

Mr. NORBECK. That licenses are not for shooting migra- 
tory birds only. They are for upland birds and game of all 
kinds. 

Mr. KING. My statement was that there were 5,041,000 
licenses issued in the various States. I did not assert that 
they were granted for the purpose of shooting migratory birds. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to ask the Senator to discuss this 
feature when he is discussing the subject of the licenses, 
Every penny of the license fund is to be used to preserve migra- 
tory birds. It is presumed that will increase the number of 
those birds. What hardship is there inflicted upon a man to 
ask him to pay a dollar for the privilege of hunting migratory 
birds when that dollar is used to increase the very thing for 
which he hunts? In other words, why ought he not to pay it 
and why should anybody else be required to pay a penny? Ifa 
man is not going to enjoy the sport of hunting migratory birds, 
why should he be taxed a nickel to promote and preserve them? 
Why should not the man who is to hunt them and to get the 
sport out of it be required to bear the expense that will make it 
possible for him to find that very thing for which he hunts? 

It is not a tax.. It is a voluntary contribution to be used as 
a common fund to promote the common sport of eyeryone who 
enjoys hunting migratory birds. Not a penny will come from 
any man unless he is to enjoy that particular kind of hunting 
and not a nickel that he pays goes for any other purpose except 
to promote his own sport, like the man who goes to the theater, 
who pays for a ticket. It is he who is going to see the show. 
None of us would be willing to tax everybody to put on a show 
for him to see free. Nobody thinks it is an imposition to re- 
quire him to pay the price of admission. The price of hunting 
is a yoluntary contribution of $1 to promote the possibility of 
finding something when he hunts. 

I beg the Senator's pardon for the long interruption. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has made a persuasive argument 
in my time. I shall not at this point in my remarks fully 
reply to the same but will attempt to meet the argument later. 
However, I will say that the Senator's argument is not con- 
vineing and does not have sufficient merit to justify a policy 
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which I regard as an invasion of the rights and the police 
powers of the States. The payment of a small tax or license 
in and of itself may not be offensive; indeed, it may be proper. 
But to have a tax or license fee imposed by a government or 
a power which has no right to impose it, makes its imposition 
not only oppressive but intolerable. Persons will submit gladly 
to heavy taxes and burdens where they are imposed by proper 
authority and are employed for proper purposes. 

The principle is involved in the statement made by an early 
patriot of our Republic, “ Millions for defense, but not a cent 
for tribute.” The taxes, light as they were, imposed by Great 
Britain were offensive to our forefathers and provoked revolu- 
tion. The States are sovereign and possess rights which are as 
important to the States as are the rights of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to it. Our fathers were jealous of local self-goyern- 
ment, of the police powers of the States. They had suffered 
from agents, employees, and officials sent from the parent gov- 
ernment beyond the seas, and they determined to write into 
the Constitution provisions, clear and unmistakable, which 
would protect the States, the rights of local self-government, 
and the rights of individuals as citizens of the States. The 
National Government is endowed with powers, but its author- 
ity is limited. When it seeks to exercise the police powers of 
the States and to interfere with local self-government and to 
control the people in their domestic and local affairs, it strikes 
at the very foundations of our form of government; and it 
may not justify its course by the plea of benevolence or that 
it is acting in any altruistic or helpful manner. 

Invasion of a right may not be condoned or defended by 
asserting that the offender seeks to benefit the person, whether 
individual or corporate, whose right has been invaded. Most 
of the States impose licenses for hunting and fishing and the 
residents within the States accept the situation because they 
recognize the right of the States to impose licenses. They are 
willing to pay for the privilege of shooting and fishing and 
submit to such regulations and surveillance as the States 
provide. 

But the overwhelming majority of the American people are 
not willing to pay tribute to the Federal Government for the 
privilege of shooting or fishing within the States, nor do they 
look with approval upon penal statutes passed by the Federal 
Government or punitive rules and regulations adopted by bu- 
renus and bureaucrats, applicable to citizens who hunt and 
fish within the States. 

The important question is not as to whether a license should 
be paid to hunt and fish as it is to whom the license shall 
be paid and who shall promulgate rules and regulations and 
enforce them and what jurisdiction shall punish and protect. 
I do not object to a license, but I object to a Federal license 
and to Federal surveillance and to the flooding of the States 
with hundreds of additional Federal game wardens and agents 
and bureaucrats. I object to increasing the power of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Biological Survey. The 
officials of the latter have proven themselves autocratic, op- 
pressive, arrogant, and offensive. To increase the power of the 
Biological Survey, to give it authority, to multiply indefinitely 
its personnel, to increase its power to promulgate more rules 
and regulations with penal provisions—this is something which 
to me, and I know to millions of American citizens, is most 
repugnant. We are cursed with bureaucracy to-day. There 
are thousands ef Federal officials traversing the land, invading 
the States, affecting the morale of the people, and spreading 
propuganda in favor of further Federal usurpation and more 
extensive Federal activities. 

The executive departments of the Federal Government to-day, 
take them by and large, are actively engaged in the unpatriotic 
task of weakening the States, undermining the faith of the 
people in themselves and in their capacity to govern them- 
selves, and encouraging them to abdicate their responsibilities 
and transfer to the Federal Government the powers which 
belong to the States as well as the duties and responsibilities 
which rest upon the States. 

The Senator from Arkansas a few moments ago, in tendering 
his amendments to the bill, with great force challenged our 
attention to the evils of bureaucracy and the evils which 
result from the arbitrary power which always follows the 
triumph of bureaucracy and the abuse of discretion which 
attends the activities of Federal officials. As I recall, his 
indictment was that these abuses of bureaucracy have become 
well-nigh intolerable to the people. Some of us who live in the 
public-land States where there are various reserves and public 
lands know more of the evils of bureaucracy and of the oppres- 
sion of bureaucracy than do citizens in other parts of our 
country. 8 
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Those who are familiar with the bureaus and agencies and 
executive instrumentalities now existing in the Federal Gov- 
ernment are alarmed at the growth of executive authority and 
the eyil consequences which they perceive will inevitably follow. 
No bureaucracy was ever tolerant or liberal or democratic or 
just; and I have sometimes felt that executive agencies in 
democratic governments were more oppressive, exacting, capri- 
cious, and offensive than similar organizations in monarchical 
governments, And where a nation is large and powerful, where 
it extends from coast to coast and embraces a territory more 
than 3,000 miles in length by nearly 2,000 miles in width, the 
greater are the dangers from bureaucratic power. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the licensing feature of this 
bill. It puts, as I have stated, Federal officials into the States 
for the purpose of spying upqn and watching the people and of 
expending the money which the people are compelled to pay into 
the Federal Treasury, They have no vote in the expenditure; 
they have no voice in the rules and regulations which will be 
promulgated; they have no control over the agents who enforce 
the law, agents sent from the central goyernment 2,000 miles 
away; they are far remote from their government; they are 
distant from the source of power; and they are impotent to 
rectify abuses from which they suffer or the wrongs which are 
inflicted upon them. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. As I understand, tle Senator has two 
objections to the bill—one that it provides for a Federal license 
and the other that it permits the bureau to have a great deal 
of authority. 

Mr. KING. Those are not the only objections which I have 
to the bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. But those are the two so far called to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Nr. KING. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] called 
attention to other features to which he objected, and I 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator from Utah on Friday last pro- 
posed a substitute for the bill, did he not? 

Mr. KING. I did. I offered an amendment and also two 
amendments intended as substitutes for the pending measure, 
the first of which I offered by request. 

Mr. NORBECK. That substitute seems to have in it all the 
vicious features to which the Senator from Utah now objects, 
except with reference to the license. It gives all this authority 
to the bureau to make regulations and to send agents into the 
field to enforce them. I can not see any difference between the 
substitute which the Senator has offered and the bill which he 
condemns. 

Mr. KING. There is a wide difference between the amend- 
ment which I offered and the substitutes to the bill under con- 
sideration. However, neither the amendment nor the substi- 
tutes which I offered fully meet my views. But the situation 
which confronted me did not permit the introduction of a 
measure which was entirely satisfactory. 

There is a treaty and a migratory bird law and numerous 
rules and regulations promulgated by the Biological Survey. 
These measures have created a situation which has to be ac- 
eepted and recognized if any additional legislation dealing with 
the subject of migratory birds and game refuges is projected. 

I am not permitted to deal with the question de novo. I 
have to take the situation as I find it. The substitute which I 
offered by request is infinitely better than the bill which the 
Senator from South Dakota has championed. The measure 
which I offered recognizes the obligation created by the treaty 
with Great Britain and authorizes the President of the United 
States, upon recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
to establish, by public proclamation, specified areas on the 
public domain, or within the national forests, as migratory-bird 
refuges and game sanctuaries. However, such refuges and 
sanctuaries which are within the national forests shall continue 
to be parts of such national forests. 

The substitute which I have offered also provides that it 
shall be an offense for any person to take any migratory bird 
or nest or egg of such bird on any area of the United States 
which heretofore has been or hereafter may be set apart or 
reserved as a migratory-bird refuge, game sanctuary, or pre- 
serve, or breeding ground for native birds, or disturb, injure, 
or destroy any notice, sign board, etc., property of the United 
States, thereon, or destroy the grass or timber growing upon 
the same. 

It is provided that the measure is not to be construed to pre- 
vent a person from entering upon the area for the purpose of 
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fishing in accordance with the laws of the State in which the 
tefnge or sanctuary is located. 

The amendments which I offered contain further provisions 
for the protection of certain birds and restricts the number of 
birds of various kinds which may be captured or killed in any 
one day. 

The last substitute which I offered authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to acquire by purchase, gift, or lease such areas 
of land or of land and water not used for agricultural purposes 
and are suitable and advantageous for use as migratory-bird 
refuges. The land so acquired shall constitute Federal migra- 
tory-bird refuges and shall be maintained as such and for 
breeding places for migratory birds included in the terms of the 
convention between the United States and Great Britain. 

It further provides that no area shall be acquired until the 
legislature of the State in which it is situated consents to its 
acquisition. ‘The substitute further provides that the refuges 
acquired shall be subject to the provisions of sections 6, 7, 8, 
9, and 11 of the act which establishes the Upper Mississippi 
River wild life and fish refuge. 

The final proyision of the bill calls for an appropriation of a 
million dollars to acquire the refuges referred to in the sub- 
stitute. 

It will be observed that the substitute which the Senator 
seems to think parallels the bill which he is defending is 
wholly different from the latter. 

The bill before us, which was prepared by lobbyists repre- 
senting the powder and gun manufacturers of the United States, 
establishes a Federal license system, creates more Federal of- 
ficers, requires the United States to buy shooting grounds, and 
augments the authority of Federal bureaucrats. My substi- 
tute is a game-conservation measure, It recognizes the obliga- 
tions assumed by the United States under the treaty and carries 
an appropriation of a million dollars to acquire Federal game 
refuges for migratory birds. The Senator's bill is interested 
only in extending the power of bureaucracy and finding shoot- 
ing grounds for hunters. I want to preserve the migratory 
birds; I desire sanctuaries for them, not shooting grounds in 
which they can be slaughtered. Pitiful cries have come from 
the lobbyists supporting this bill that we must preserve the 
birds. My substitute secks to preserve the birds. They would 
preserve them by having no restrictions upon the bag limits, 
and using game refuges as shooting grounds. The whole at- 
titude of the lobbyists and of the Biological Survey and its 
officials, shows that they are interested more in finding buyers 
for powder, guns, and shells, and in getting shooting grounds 
for hunters than they are in establishing a sound and rational 
policy of game conservation. 

The bill which the Senator is attempting to pilot through 
the Senate was prepared by Mr. Burnham, the president of the 
so-called American Game Protective and Propagation Associa- 
tion, which has its headquarters at the Woolworth Building, 
New York City, assisted by the gun men and shell men who are 
the real members of this association and the power by which 
it is governed. 

Mr. Nelson, of the Biological Survey, and some of the officials 
of that bureau have been in conference, of course, with Mr. 
Burnham aud the lobbyists, and have taken some part in the 
preparation of the bill. However, as I have stated, the bill is 
hot a new one; it has, in practically the same form, been 
pressed by the Biological Survey and Mr. Burnham and his 
associates for a number of years past. 

Mr, NORBECK. And Mr. Dilg, as the president of the 
Izaak Walton League. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Dilg did not prepare any of these bills which 
Mr. Burnham and the powder manufacturers and the Biological 
Survey desire and which they have presented so often to Con- 
gress. Mr. Dilg never approved any of these bills, and the 
present bill he is opposing to the full extent of his physical 
ability. The Senator knows that Mr. Dilg is a very sick man, 
and has been for many months. He has wired, as I am told, to 
a number of Senators stating his opposition to the pending 
measure. I received a wire from him, which is as follows: 


It is true the Izaak Walton League's Third National Convention 
unanimously voted against a $1 Federal tax for hunters of migratory 
birds. No attempt was made to repeal this mandate of the league 
at its fourth national convention, and its proponents did not dare 
submit it, knowing it would be defeated by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. There is no law within the league giving power to its executive 
committee to repeal the edicts of its national conventions, notwith- 
Standing deliberately misleading telegrams read before the Senate. I 
refused to permit my name to go before the convention as a candi- 
date because for five months I bave been incapacitated with cancer of 
larynx, 
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I am in Washington to do what I can to defeat this bill, believing 
its passage will throw back real conservation in our America a decade. 
I pray all Senators belleving in the rights and, above all, the duties 
of our State governments to attend Wednesday's session and vote to 
fave our country from such bureaucratic legislation; and I know I 
speak for a large majority of the 20,000,000 hunters and fishermen 
of the United States. 

Witt H. DILG, 
Founder of Izaak Walton League. 


Mr. Dilg has rendered important service to the American 
people and to game and conservation movements and to the 
eause of outdoor life. He has visioned a greater America 
and has sought to inculcate a love in the hearts of the young 
for the beauties of this country. He knows our mountains 
and streams; he appreciates the majesty of this great Re- 
public, stretching from ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to 
the Gulf. He has endeavored to inspire a love of nature and 
to create an impulse that would lead ali Americans to a 
greater knowledge of our country and of its greatness and 
physical beauty. 

He preaches the gospel of the outdoor life, the nearness of 
nature, and he has sought to mobilize the forces of our country 
into a superb and mighty movement that would carry forward 
his ideals and the ideals of such men as John Burroughs, 
Doctor Hornaday, Emerson Hough, and Theodore Roosevelt. 
Now that Mr. Dilg is afilicted—scriously afilicted—some jealous 
of his influence, his unparalleled success, and of his great 
achievements are trying to undermine his influence and destroy 
his prestige and power. I can not forbear because of these 
cowardly attacks made upon him from calling attention to a 
brief article by Zane Gray which has just appeared in the 
June number of Forest and Stream. This will aid the Senate 
to know the real heart and worth of Mr. William H. Dilg. 

The article reads as follows: 


ZANE GREY DECLARES FOR WILL IM. DILG 


I resigned from the Izaak Walton League and from the editorial staff 
of its magazine because of the Injustice done to Bill Dilg. 

The idea of this league to save our fish and game life originated in 
his braln. He talked of it to me many years ago, but it did not work 
out until he lost his little boy. Through this grief he conceived a plan 
to save something of our outdoor lfe for American boys. He sought 
my aid in enlisting the interest of sportsmen and lovers of nature, 
I pledged my support. He persuaded Emerson Hough to do tle same. 
Dilg launched the plan, and we helped him. 

He gathered round him a number of men who were Interested, and 
they started the league and the magazine. The thing took hold with 
remarkable tenacity and made way with remarkable speed. It was a 
great idea, The Izaak Walton League grew by leaps and bounds. It 
became a power. It bade fair to become a magnificent force in the say- 
ing of that which I called Vanishing America. 

Dilg gave his life and soul to this work, In his zeal he made mis- 
takes. He made enemies. He was only human. 

Men who saw the rise of Dilg, and who were envious and unscrupu- 
lous and who sought to commercialize the Izaak Walton League, left 
no stone unturned in their efforts to ruin him, 

Through these men, against whom Emerson Hough and I repeatedly 
warned him, he lost his home and his position as editor of the maga- 
zine. They will force him from the presidency of the Izaak Walton 
League. 

His tremendous exertions and his grief undermined his health, so 
that he nearly lost his life, = 

It is inconceivable to me that the league will stand for this. I can 
only believe that when the members learn the truth they will rise up in 
battle for the man who sacrificed so much, 

Without Bill Dilg the Izaak Walton League at this stage will become 
prey to commercial interests, to the vanity and pandering of million- 
aires who degrade the name of sportsmanship. What do they care 
about Vanishing America? 

I appeal to you; let this body of real Americans rise above the cor- 
rupt policies, the greed, that so dominates American life to-day. 

ZANR GREY. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RING. I yield. i 

Mr. NORBECK. I would suggest that the question of what 
the national convention of the Izanak Walton League did could 
best be proven by the resolutions that were adopted and which 
I understand are in the hands of the Senator from Utah. 
I haye been unable to get them. 

Mr. KING, The Senator is mistaken. I have not the reso- 
lutions. It is apparent that the propagandists who are in favor 
of the bill are trying to deceive the Senator from South Da- 
kota. I have never seen the resolutions, they have never been 
in my hands, and it is evident that the Senator has received 
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that information, because the Senator is an honest man, from 
some of the lobbyists who have been here for years, drawing 
money from the powder companies of the United States, trying 
to force this bill through. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to tell the Senator from Utah that 
the man who has led me to believe that the Senator from Utah 
had the resolutions was Mr. Dilg himself, who promised me 
that he would give me the resolutions, and afterwards stated 
he had handed the papers to the Senator from Utah. I as- 
sumed the Senator had the resolutions. I do have section 3 
of those resolutions and I will take care of that matter after- 
wards. But the question of what was Mr. Dilg's attitude I 
think wonld be best 

Mr. KING. The Senator may discuss that in his own time. 

Mr. NORBECK. May I ask the Senator one question? 

Mr. KING. I yield for a question, but not for a speech. 

Mr. NORBECK. Was Mr. Dilg editor of Outdoor America 
in December, 1923? 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows Mr. Dilg and his relation 
to that paper. 

Mr. NORBECK. I expected that kind of an answer. 

Mr. KING. I am glad I satisfied the Senator. 

Mr. President, the Senator has referred to Mr. Dilg. Other 
persons who are lobbying for this bill have insisted that Mr. 
Dilg and the Izaak Walton League, which he founded, are sup- 
porting this measure. The Izaak Walton League in 1925 de- 
clared against the licensing feature and, as I understand, 
against any measure which sought to make refuges mere 
shooting grounds for hunters. 

When the national convention of the Izaak Walton League 
met a few weeks ago at a time when Mr. Dilg was ill, suffering 
from a serious malady, efforts were being made to wrest the 
control of the organization from him. But those who were 
engaged in this unworthy plan dared not bring the question of 
the indorsement of this bill before the convention because they 
knew that it would be defeated overwhelmingly. 

Mr. Dilg has endeayored to arouse the American people not 
only against the destruction of wild animals, but he is trying 
to preyent our streams from being polluted, knowing how serious 
would be the result to fish and game if our rivers and streams 
and lakes were much longer polluted by avaricious and unscru- 
pulous interests who are more interested in dividends than 
they are in the health of the people and the preservation of the 
birds and the fish and in the protection of our country from the 
ruthless hands of the destroyer. 

I might say in passing that Mr. Dilg organized the Izaak 
Walton League, and in five years since its organization he has 
brought to it honor and renown and made it the greatest and 
strongest and finest organization in the world which is devoted 
to outdoor life and to outdoor America. One of the members 
of the board of his organization refers to Mr. Dilg and to the 
attitude of the so-called American Game Protective Association. 
He also refers to the pending bill. His article appears in the 
September number of Outdoor America. Without reading, I 
ask to haye the article inserted in my remarks. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. . 

The article referred to is as follows: 

One Max's OPINION 
By Frank Stick 

{Frank Stick, of Interlaken, N. J., is an artist whom every reader of 
Outdoor America knows. He is also an enthusiastic hunter, fisherman, 
and a real sportsman, as his opinion given herewith shows. We has 
been in close touch with the game refuge bill since it was first intro- 
duced in Congress and knows his subject. This opinion coming from 
the East is of special interest at this time.] 

It is not necessary for me or for any other man to reply to the 
attacks made upon the president of the Izank Walton League in the past 
few weeks by two magazines, the only sportsmen's publications which 
are at the present time supporting the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation. Will H. Dilg is perfectly able to defend himself. Yet as the 
attacks referred to have not only questioned the honor and the veracity 
of our president, but they have also questioned the judgment, the under- 
standing, and the Independence of thought and of action, of every indi- 
vidual member of this league, a reply to the allegations and inferences 
by one who has been closely allied with the affairs of the Izaak Walton 
League from the beginning, and one who has also been in a particularly 
advantageous position to view the development of the opposition, may 
not be uncalled for. 

Both magazines in question publish glaring misstatements of facts, 
and many obtuse explanations, which explain nothing much but the 
fact that a certain bill has been presented to Congress, which calls for 
a Federal tax on duck hunters of a dollar per head. We are told that 
the bill will function in such and such a manner, and will do many 
wonderful things for the sportsmen of this country. 
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After studying the bill in question, thoroughly and conscientiously, I 
confess I find nothing in it to confirm the optimistic view of its backers 
excepting the aforesaid dollar tax. That it is a weak Dill, an un- 
workable bill; that It has a pecullarly pork-barrelish tint; that even 
though it were to eventually pass both Houses and become a law 
through the passage of enabling acts by the varlous States this bill 
could never function justly und equably is a decision that must be 
arrived at by every sportsman who studies it carefully and forgets for 
the monient the highly colored and imaginary articles which have ap- 
peared in its favor. 

It is my honest and sincere opinion, after following the progress of 
the bill from the beginning, and after talking with and corresponding 
with sportsmen from every section of the country, that 95 per cent of 
the sportsmen who haye backed the bill in the past have done so, not 
with the belief that it was a perfect bill for the purpose intended, not 
even that it was a good bill, but that it was better than no Dill at all, 
This was exactly the attitude of the delegates to our convention in 1924, 
when a resolution was passed in favor of the bill. 

While the arguments presented by the advocates of the old public 
shooting grounds bill are usually identical in the articles published by 
the two magazines I have mentioned, there has been considerable con- 
fusion of testimony, which must be embarrassing to Mr. Burnham and 
to the other officers of the American Game Protective Association. 

We are assured by one of the magazines that considerable friction 
exists between State laws and Federal laws relating to the protection 
of waterfowl, and this unsatisfactory condition is advanced as an 
argument why the public shooting grounds bill should be supported, 
The editor of the other magazine just as emphatically reminds us that 
there is no friction, “because the States long since willingly amended 
their laws to conform to the provisions of the Federal act.” ‘The lat- 
ter statement is correct. It is also presumably an argument in favor 
of the old public shooting grounds bull—I should say bill—but why and 
wherefore not even the March hare himself could explain, 

The question is frequently asked, “ Just what is this American Game 
Protective Association, which we always hear mentioned in connection 
with the old public shooting grounds?" In a few words, it is a 
small organization founded some 15 or 20 years ago as the American 
Game Propagation and Protective Association, and which has been 
supported to the extent of several hundred thousand dollars by dona- 
tions from gun and ammunition companies, Its paid membership is 
small. In fact, in the 1,700 or more chapters of the Izaak Walton 
League we have a single chapter with a paid membership almost equal 
to the total membership of the old association. 

We do not mention this fact in any spirit of boastfulness or of bra- 
vado, but we mention it as an indication of the qualifications of the 
two presidents in the field of organization. Will I. Dilg has been the 
chief spirit back of the Izaak Walton League, which in three years has 
become, in the words of President Coolidge, “ one of the great forces for 
good in America.” And this growth, mind you, has been made without 
financial backing, excepting for donations from philanthropic mem- 
bers, with no personal ax to grind. 

The fact that John B. Burnham, president of the American Game 
Protective Association, has for a number of years received a large 
salary from the organization he represents does not mean that Mr, 
Burnham has commercialized the business of attempting to conserve 
and restore the game birds of this country. It is my personal convic- 
tion that Mr. Burnham is sincere in his efforts, and doubtless he earns 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
because Mr. Burnham is the recipient of this large salary his influence 
not only with the sportsmen of the Nation, but with the legislative 
bodies with which he makes contact is considerably restricted. 

Whether justly or unjustly accused, when an individual or an or- 
ganization whose purpose is supposedly altruistic is the recipient of 
compensation for services rendered, the taint of commercialisin and sub- 
sidization is always present. It is also indutiably a fact that at the 
present day there are a lot of men whooping it up for conservation 
at so much per whoop who are in the game solely for the money they 
get out of it and who are looking into the future for still greater finan- 
cial returns. That the passage of the old game refuge bill would offer 
to these gentlemen an unusual opportunity for dipping into the public 
coffers is another fact that the sportsmen of America will do well to 
consider, 

Do not think from these statements that I believe the majority of 
the sportsmen who have voted for the bill in the past have been any- 
thing but sincere and honest in their beliefs and intentions. Ninety- 
nine per cent of these men are square shooters, but they have either 
accepted literally the glowing statements made in behalf of the 
measure, or they have, as I stated before, considered the bill as being 
better than no bill at all. 

Aiso, do not think from my remarks that I believe either of the 
editors of the magazines which haye published the manifestoes which 
I criticize are anything but real conservationists at heart. I like both 
these men personally. I consider both of them as really fine writers, 
and both of them as workers for the betterment of outdoor America, 
At times misinformed and unduly influenced workers, perhaps, but men 
who will in the course of time experience a change of heart and of 
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thought and percelving wherein they have been at fault will do their 
share in the great battle which is before us. 

From the time, four years ago, when the attempt was made to 
popularize the present game refuge bill by foisting it upon the pubile 
ns a public shooting grounds measure a majority of the officers of the 
Iznak Walton League were opposed to it, for we recognized its weakness 
and we knew it could never accomplish the things which were prom- 
ised for it. That some measure of popularity was achieved among those 
eportsmen who considered only the possible results and who did not 
consider the practicability of the bill there is no denying. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, as I have sald, we were almost 
unanimously opposed to the bill when our delegates in conyention in 
1924 adopted a resolution of confidence every officer of the league did 
everything in his power to assist its passage through Congress. And 
it wis principally due to the efforts of this league that the bill showed 
some strength in the Sixty-eighth session of Congress. 

The fact that—uns has been claimed by Mr. Burnham and the editors 
mentioned—the president of the Ivaak Walton League agreed to assist 
the passage of a certain bill in the year 1924 does not bind him to 
continue his efforts indefinitely, particularly when he knows that this 
particular measure has no chance of ever becoming a workable piece of 
legislation. Nor were he so inclined would he have the right to carry 
on In the name of the Izaak Walton League when this league in con- 
yention assembled has decided by the unanimous vote of its delegates to 
halt in the support of a bill which they, after thorough consideration 
and mature deliberation, conceived to be neither a workable nor an 
adequate measure. Also, if a reciprocal agreement was entered into 
with the American Game Protective Association, as claimed by Mr. 
Burnham, this agreement was automatically broken by the latter, for 
he failed utterly to aid the Izaak Walton League in the passage of our 
Upper Mississippi bill, and also in all the other legislative and educa- 
tional measures we have put through in the interests of conservation. 

In proof of this statement you have only to look through the pages 
of the bulletin published by that association and In the pages of the two 
magazines which have given the American Game Protective Association 
their support. This, notwithstanding the fact that our own maga- 
zino, Outdoor America, devoted more space to an advocacy of the 
public shooting grounds bill in the four months of the last session of 
Congress than any other magazine in America, 

In addition to the space given in our magazine, our president wrote 
n personal letter to the officers of each and every chapter in the league, 
asking them to work for the passage of the bill. These facts are 
self-evident, and to the mind of every fair thinking man will answer the 
criticisms which have been directed against our president and the 
executive committee of thls league, 

But to return to the bill which has caused all this calamity howling 
and which, if we are to believe the statements we have read recently, 
is due to divide the great army of sportsmen into two factions. 

This present game refuge and public shooting grounds bill calls for 
a Federal tax of $1 to be collected from each duck hunter, with which 
to furnish funds for the purchase of such tracts of water and marsh 
as are necessary for the reproduction of waterfowl and such resting 
and feeding grounds as shall be required for their maintenance. 
Just how or when or by what rule these funds are to be distributed and 
used is not pointed out, though it is naively suggested by some of the 
born optimists in the opposing camp that “Doubtless the details enn 
be worked out by committees appointed for that purpose.” 


In general there are many excellent arguments against a Federal’ 


tax, and we are convinced that the Nation as a body is opposed to this 
type of legislation and in favor of State jurisdiction: Regardless of 
arguments presented by Mr. Burnham and others in the employ of the 
American Game Protective Association, wherever game refuges and pub- 
lie shooting grounds have been placed under State control, they have 
worked out entirely satisfactorily. 

* We point to Pennsylvania, with its 32 State game refuges and its 
thousands of acres of public shooting grounds, and there are a number 
of other States which have adopted and which are adopting similar 
systems of game maintenance. In every case these refuges and shoot- 
ing grounds are patrolled by State wardens, and no man can show 
wherein a warden employed by the State Is not fully as eficient, if not 
more efficient, than one employed by the Federal Government. State- 
ments and suggestions to the contrary, made by sponsors of the present 
game refuge bill, are not only misleading but they are also an unjust 
reflection upon a worthy body of men who in most cases are receiving 
salaries nowhere commensurate with their ability and labors. 

But it is not the purpose of this writer to extol the general prin- 
ciples of State rights as opposed to Federal rights, but rather to point 
to certain concrete examples which prove his contention that this bill 
is weak and can never become a workable plece of legislation, 

From the recent articles which I liave quoted the Inference would be 
drawn that the Izaak Walton League stands alone in its opposition to 
this Federal tax bill, and that this league is responsible for all the 
adverse sentiment which has sprung up relative to the proposed 
measure. 
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This Is far from the truth, for, as a matter of fact, only two among 
the sportsmen magazines of this country are supporting the bill at the 
present writing. 

Forest and Stream, the magazine which did more than all others com- 
bined to make the migratory bird act into a law, has come out with 
several powerful editorials against the bill, Others among the outdoor 
press look upon the measure with disfavor, and still others are only 
mildly interested either way, for they know, as every thinking sports- 
man must know, after giving the question mature thought, that the bill 
can never function. 

What support the bill possesses at the present time is centered 
mainly in four or five eastern States. And yet these eastern States, as 
I will show, supposing the bill were to ultimately become a Jaw, would 
pay the most and benefit the least. ‘The sportsmen of the West and 
of the South are at the present writing in the majority of cases opposed 
to the bill, as are the sportsmen's organizations in these sections. 

It is pointed out by the backers of the present bill that ‘inasmuch 
as the duck hunter is the only one who profits by the bill he alone 
should be taxed for the cost of refuges to be established.” ‘There are, 
we are told, “one and a half million duck hunters in this country, 
comprising less than one-fourth the total number of licensed hunters, 
and less than one-fifteenth the total number of fishermen, campers, 
hikers, canoeists and boatmen, and others who go to the out of doors 
for their recreation.” It is apparent that the statement that The 
duck hunters alone would profit by a game refuge bill” is a fallacy. 

As an example. For some years I have been in the habit of visiting, 
in the ducking season, a section famed for its shooting. Close by is a 
tract set apart by private owners as a breeding ground for waterfowl. 
Black ducks are raised here in considerable numbers, and later in the 
season the adjoining waters swarm with deep-water ducks and with 
geese which feed on the celery and eel grass. For a period of three 
months the surrounding waters and marshes are used by a small num- 
ber of duck hunters. For at least six months of the year this same 
territory is enjoyed to the fullest by fishermen, boaters, and campers, 
and for 12 months of the year it yields a considerable revenue and a 
comfortable living to professional fishermen, crabbers, and clam diggers. 

What the value of this same body of water is to agriculture I can 
not say, but I am assured by experts that the continuous evaporation 
is responsible for the great productiveness of the adjoining farm 
lands. Practically these same conditions exist in 90 per cent of all 
areas that might be taken over under the terms of the present bill. 
Would it be right and just then for the duck hunters to pay the 
entire cost of such a venture? And do you think for one minute, 
supposing these tracts were to be purchased by the duck hunter alone, 
any State in the Nation would be so shortsighted as to turn over to 
him any considerable tract for his exclusive privilege? 

Several years ago, through the efforts of the local chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League, the meandering lake, on the banks of which 
my home is situated, was set aside as a wild-life sanctuary and all 
hunting forbidden within a radius of 500 feet. The results nre, 
though we are in a fairly thickly settled community, ducks, herons, 
and other varieties of water birds breed here in considerable numbers. 
I can hear mallards quacking as I write these lines, and only yester- 
day a pair of great white herons came to roost in the cove near my 
studio, the first I have seen north of the everglades in a number of 
years. 

Now, this lake and its borders constitute a valuable producing plant 
for the sportsmen, but this same tract is of ten times greater value 
to the fisherman and the recreationists who visit it 10 months out of 
the year, Nor does the fact that this lake is a rendezvous for 
devotees of other forms of recreation materially detract from its 
value as a sanctuary and a breeding ground for wild fowl. 

There are, as most sportsmen know, four fairly well-defined lanes 
of water-fowl migration from north to south. Excepting under ex- 
treme conditions of water shortage there is little or no divergence 
from these lines of flight, or shall we say zones. 

What numberless sportsmen throughout the country are desirous 
of knowing is just how their money is to be spent in relation to the 
zone they live in. There has been, for instanco, a considerable in- 
crease in the number of ducks and geese in the extreme eastern zone 
within the last two years, due to excellent breeding conditions, fol- 
lowing two unseasonable open seasons, which left an abundance of 
breeding stock. For this reason, and because our duck waters are 
mainly tidal water, and thus permanently established, the eusterner 
has less to worry about than his brother duck hunter in the Middle 
Wost. Also, the eastern filght is absolutely distinct ond does not 
converge, 

Under the terms of the bin the. sportsmen of the East win be asked 
to pay for and establish sanctunries in sections from which they will 
never derive the slightest benefit. We are told by the backers of this 
bill that “ont of the national fund refuges will be established in 
Western States,” for, as they assure us, “it is a national question.” 
This is true. But we also claim, what every thinking sportsman must 
know, that it is also and primarily a matter of zonal control, 
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Supposing, according to the terms of this Dill, it should become a] aside the trail will be clean and straight, for the vision of the sports- 


workable measure before certain States, particularly our Southern 
States, put through the legislation necessary for them to benefit under 
the act. Would it be right and just for the Northern States to pur- 
chase and establish refuges and feeding grounds from which all the 
States lying within their zone would derive benefit in an equal degree? 
Particularly as those States lying south of the Mason-Dixon line are 
unqualifiedly opposed to the bill and will fight it to the limit, which 
would mean years and years of unceasing labor to put it through. 

I present this argument in the supposition that the statements 
made by the advocates of this bill, to the effect that “an enabling act 
from each and every State in the Union is not required to make the 
bill workable,” is true. The bellef of every disinterested lawyer and 
statesman of my acquaintance is that such an enabling act Is required 
to make the bill effective. If this is the case, then no sportsman of 
this generation would live long enough to see this bill function, even 
though it were to pass both Houses at their next session, 

During a talk with the editor of a magazine supporting the bill, I 
made mention of our upper Mississippi bill. The editor expressed the 
opinion that this was a needless picce of legislation, “ because,” as 
he pointed out, “the game refuge bill would have taken care of it in 
due course of time.” The facts are, that if we had delayed action in 
this particular instance that entire region which was covered by the 
upper Mississippi bill would now be one vast drainage tract, with the 
fish and game gone forever and ruined for all time, so far as the 
sportsman is concerned, As every sportsman knows, this league put 
its bill through both Houses and it became a law within a few months 
of the time we started our battle. And it did pass both Houses, re- 
gurdless of the fact that It carried a straight appropriation of one 
and a half million dollars. 

The American Game Protective Association, in widely circulated 
propaganda, has repeatedly pointed out the futility of expecting Con- 
gress to grant a straight appropriation of $3,000,000 per year, even in 
the furtherance of a mensure which will benefit the entire Nation. 
Yet, we have a concrete example of a Dill passed unanimously, carry- 
ing a proportionately far greater appropriation, for the upper Missis- 
sippi bill, which particularly benefits one section of our country. 
Would it be a tremendous thing, or an unreasonable thing, to ask for 
this modest appropriation, when we have before us the example of the 
State of Pennsylvania appropriating $25,000,000 for the purchase of 
forest lands? 

Modest and reasonable as such an appropriation would be, it is the 
opinion of officers of this league that a game refuge Dill can be de- 
veloped which will do all the things that such a measure should ac- 
complish without diverting a single dollar from the public funds. 

The American Game Protective Association has repeatedly presented 
the argument that “it required 16 years to put over the migratory 
bird act and we should not be discouraged over a few failures in the 
Senate and in the Congress.“ Now, I believe, considering the fact 
that the present game refuge bill carries a Federal tax, everyone will 
admit that it would be a still more difficult bill to make into a working 
law. 

Every day we receive letters telling of some new drainage crime 
completed, or some drainage crime contemplated. Are we supposed to 
wait then the 16 or 26 years that may, and probably would, elapse 
before this Federal tax bill is passed through Congress and through 
the various States, or should we, too, bave a new bill which will be- 
come a luw before it is too late? 

Mr. Burnham's contention that the system of Siate control of game 
and game refuges is unsatisfactory and is a breeder of discord is not 
only unjust, but it is not borne out by facts, In most of our States 
there is now in existence an excellent system of game and fish control 
and supervision, and where this system bas been in existence for a 
term of years sufficient to work out a plan of administration, the re- 
sults have proven its value. The State game commissions of most of the 
Enstern States, and many of the Western States, work without com- 
pensation. It is reasonable to suppose that these men must be honor- 
able and altruistic in their supervision of the affairs of the sportsmen, 
excepting in the few instances where it has become a political issue. 

The sportsmen of the Nation will do well to intrust the develop- 
ment and supervision of their shooting areas to these State commis- 
sions and State wardens, aided and abetted by Federal appropriations 
and under the advice and control of a Federal bureau, as in the past. 

We do need a game refuge bill, but we necd one that will give a 
square denl to the sportsmen of every section of this country. And 
we necd one that will function, not in 16 or in 20 years, but now. 

Just what the bill will be which may eventually be presented to the 
members of the league and to the sportsmen of the Nation, no man on 
this committee is prepared to state. But we can rest assured that our 
bill will be found to have overcome the weakness of the present bill. 
It will be a practical bill and a workable bill, and one that will be 
satisfactory to all, as our conservation measures of the past baye been 
satisfactory to all. 

In the end the sportsmen of this Nation will choose wisely. When 
the cobweb of fancy: that has obscured the vision of a few is drawn 


man is clear. 

The Izaak Walton Lengue makes no claim,-nor do we believe that 
we aré all powerful, nor do we believe that we are always right. But 
this we do know. We know that every project and measure for the 
betterment of outdoor America which this league has undertaken has 
had the consideration and is voted npon by duly elected, representatives 
from every section of the country and from every State in the Union. 
This system of popular government, we believe, is the only falir, sane, 
and practical method of solving the problems which confront the 
sportsmen of to-day. 

This Izank Walton League fs an independent organization, owing 
alleginnee to no political party, no religions creed, and neither is it 
subsidized by any commercial organizations, and we are answerable 
for our acts only to the sportamen of the Nation, who are of us and 
with us. Our accomplishments in the fleld of conservation and the 
methods we employ are known to all men, and we intend to carry on. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall a little later in my re- 
marks discuss Mr. Burnham and the so-called American Game 
Protective Association and the propaganda which this organi- 
zation and the powder manufacturers have carried on since 
1911 in order to secure legislation which meets their wishes. 

Mr. President, in my opinion no legislation is necessary now 
other than an authorization for the Department of Agriculture 
to purchase or acquire by gift such lands as may be necessary 
for game refuges for migratory birds and all classes of fowl 
embraced within the treaty negotiated between the United 
States and Great Britain. In my opinion we should defer legis- 
lative action until December, and in the meantime make such 
investigation as is necessary to enable Congress to deal with 
this question in a comprehensive and suitable manner. With 
that thought in view, I offered a resolution (S. Res. 228) on 
the 2ist instant, which rends as follows: 


Whereas the United States on August 16, 1926, concluded with Great 
Britain a conyention for the protection of migratory birds which pass 
between the United States and Canada in regular sensonal flights; and 

Whereas it is claimed that by said convention the United States 
become committed to the protection of such migratory birds during the 
period of their flight and presence in the United States; and 

Whereas in order to discharge such alleged commitments upon the 
part of the United States Congress passed the migratory bird treaty 
act, approved July 3, 1918, and to further effectuate the purposes of 
said convention, Congress by the act entitled “An act to establish the 
upper Mississippi wild life and fish refuge,” approved June 7, 1924, 
provided for the establishment of an extensive refuge and breeding 
place for such migratory birds in the upper Mississippi Valley and 
authorized an appropriation of $1,500,000 for the acquisition of the 
lands required for such refuge; and 

Whereas it is claimed that additional refuges are necessary at suit- 
able and advantageous localities for the further protection of migra- 
tory birds; and 

Whereas it is reported that persons representing corporations and 
organizations interested in the killing of migratory birds have clalmed 
that they had an agreement with the Biological Survey as to what lands 
should be purchased for public shooting grounds in the event that 
Congress should appropriate public funds for the purchase of shoot- 
ing grounds, or should provide a Federal shooting license of $1 per 
annum for the purpose of raising funds to purchase such shooting 
grounds, as proposed in bills pending in Congress. 

Whereas the protection of migratory birds under sald treaty and 
the protection of the wild life of the country is a policy which con- 
cerns the whole country and not merely the smali proportion of the 
people who desire to kill such wild life for sport or the corporations 
which manufacture guns, powder, and shells for the purpose of hunt- 
ing and killing game; and 

Whereas an extensive controversy has developed as to the proper 
measures which should be taken by Congress to discharge the obliga- 
tions of the Government under said migratory bird treaty and as to 
thé general policy of the Government with respect to the protection 
of wild life: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is author- 
ized and directed to make an investigation to determine what addi- 
tional legislation, if any, is necessary or desirable for the enforcement 
of the migratory bird treaty with Great Britain; and particularly what 
additional bird refuges are required; the best localities for such 
refuges; the estimated cost of such refuges; the best means to de- 
velop such refuges; the extent to which the Government should coop- 
erate with the several States with respect to the maintenance of such 
refuges; the most effective means to administer such refuges; whether 
the Department of Commerce should participate in the maintenance of 
such refuges; whether there should be an advisory committee to advise 
the Biological Survey of the Department of Agriculture with respect 
to the performance of its duties sand functions with respect to the 
maintenance and administration of such refuges, and if so, how such 
advisory committee should be appointed aud what compensation should 
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be allowed for it; how funds should be raised to purchase land for 
gīme refuges; and generally to make a comprehensive study of the 
whole subject of game refuges and report Its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Senate, j 

The committee is authorized to hold public hearings, to send for 
persons and papers, to administer oaths, to sit during the session 
or during any recess of the Senate, and to sit at such places as it 
may deem advisable. Any subcommittee of such select committee duly 
uuthorized thereto may exercise the powers conferred upon the com- 
mittee by this resolution, 


Mr. President, in the discussion thus far no person favoring 
the bill before us has advised the Senate whether game 
refuges are needed, and, if so, the number, location, and prob- 
able cost. One would suppose that when Congress is called 
upon to legislate ostensibly to carry out the terms of a treaty with 
a friendly government, that full information should be obtained 
as to the subject matter of the treaty and the obligations Im- 
posed by the treaty upon the United States. How can we 
carry out the terms of the treaty without we know just what 
the United States is required to do and what steps must be 
taken in order to discharge the obligations of the Government? 

The Senator from South Dakota put into the RECORD a day or 
two ago a stutement showing that hundreds of game refuges 
were to be found in the United States. He did not advise us 
whether additional refuges were required, and, if so, the num- 
ber, nor did he submit any information that would enable us to 
intelligently deal with the subject of migratory birds and our 
treaty obligations. 

Mr. NORBECK. 
from Utah? 

Mr. KING, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORBECK, I asked the question, how many, if any, 
of the game refuges had water on them, and nobody was able 
to answer me. Everyone knows that a bird refuge without 
water would not be much of a refuge. 

Mr. KING. The Senator reported this bill from the com- 
mittee to the Senate, and he is in charge of it and urging its 
passage. The question which he now suggests is important, 
and is one which the committee should haye investigated. 

Does the Senator know how many bird refuges there are in 
the United States? Does he know whether there are sufficient 
to meet obligations of the Federal Government under the 
treaty? Does he know whether the game refuges established 
hy the States, together with those owned and controlled by the 
Federal Government, meet the needs of our country? Does 
he know whether the refuges which have been established by 
the Biological Survey, with its marvelous wisdom, its superior 
knowledge, its superhuman scientific knowledge of biological 
and zoological life were proper and suitable? Is it possible that 
Doctor Nelson of the Biological Survey and his assistants and 
the advisory committee of which Mr. Buruham is chairman, a 
committee which has uo legal existence, have been derelict 
in the discharge of their duty and sclected game refuges upon 
which there is no water and which are not suitable? The state- 
ment of the Senator would seem to indicate that there were 
reserves Of this character. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator from South Dakota did not 
say that the Biological Survey had selected the bird refuges. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that the Department of Agri- 
culture, acting through the Biological Survey, has made some 
eclections, 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; it has made some sclections. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. Well, I supposed the Senator was 
speaking of those bird refuges that the Federal Government 
has taken charge of. I ask the Senator if it is not a fact that 
the refuges which have been established by the Federal Govern- 
ment are under the control of the Biological Survey directly 
and indirectly under the control of the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator from Utah realizes that tech- 
nically we haye bird refuges on some reservations, We haye, 
for example, the Yellowstone National Park and the Rocky 
Mountain Park, but nobody claims them to be migratory-bird 
refuges. We have some national parks in the Southwest; I 
think one of them is called the “ Petrified Forest,” but the very 
name suggests that it is not a waterfowl refuge. However, 
technically by Iaw it is a bird refuge, but it is not a breeding 
ground or a feeding ground for migratory birds. 

Mr. KING. I assume, of course, that all the refuges referred 
to by the Senator, a list of which he put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rx Con 

Mr. NORBECK. I beg the Senator’s pardon. The Senator 
from South Dakota did not put into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
any list of bird refuges. That was done by some other Senator. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator had placed such a list 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. NORBECK. No, 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
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Mr. KING. I said I was advised that the Senator had put 
into the ConGressionaL Recorp a report from the Biological 
Survey indicating the game refuges under the control of the 
Federal Government. If the Senator did not do it, I apologize 
for attributing to him a worthy act, because we should have 
a list, and I want to thank the Senator who did put it into 
the Recorp. I was giving the Senator credit which he did not 
deserve. 

Mr. NORBECK. Exactly so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, Senators are not familiar, in my 
opinion with all of the facts necessary to guide them in this 
important legislation. We now have a great number of Fed- 
eral game refuges. Congress has authorized the acquisition of 
more refuges on the upper Mississippi River and has made an 
adequate appropriation. There is no crisis in the number of 
game refuges. This bill does not meet any game reftige crisis. 
It has other purposes entirely. Do we know how many more 
refuges should be acquired, where they should be located, under 
what conditions they should be acquired, or how they should 
be governed and regulated? Was the question been studied 
and the amendinents offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] suggest the imperative necessity of such a 
study—as to the relationship between the Federal Goyern- 
ment and the States. 

The resolution which I have just read will, if adopted, fur- 
nish us with full information and enable us to legislate intelli- 
gently upon this important matter. Senators will recall that 
$1,500,000 was appropriated in 1924 for the purpose of nequir- 
ing in the upper Mississippi lands for fish and game refuges 
and preseryes. We do not know what part of this sum has been 
expended; what additional amounts will be needed for the 
purchase of additional lands; or whether there should be an 
advisory committee to aid in their purchase aird in formulating 
and enforcing regulations, or the nature, character, and extent 
of such regulations. 

The resolution suggests a multitude of questions, none of 
which have been answered by the proponents of this 
measure and many of which I insist they can not answer. How 
unwise it is to attempt legislation at this time when we are 
so much in the dark and when our footsteps are following such 
an uncertain path. If this resolution shall be adopted, the 
Committee on Agriculture during the summer can obtain all 
needed information and when we meet in December, as I have 
indicated, Congress will then have suflicient data to enable it 
to proceed intelligently and rationally. Now we are being 
driven by the lobbyists who, if they know of these matters to 
which I have referred, take most effective methods to conceal 
or withhold such knowledge. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas and the Senator 
from South Dakota seem to make light of the proposition that 
this bill increases the power of the Biological Survey to promul- 
gate rules and regulations, penal in character, and to cause the 
arrest of persons who may be violating such rules and regu- 
lations or penal provisions found in this bill and to have them 
taken hundreds of miles to Federal courts, indicted by Federal 
grand juries, tried in Federal courts, aud subjected to fine and 
imprisonment under the judgments of Federal judges. 

They seem to regard it as of no particular importance that a 
Federal bureau here in Washington shall have the authority to 
control large areas within the States, determine how they shall 
be controlled, formulate the rules for their control, send an 
army of Federal employees into the various States to interpret 
Federal statutes and rules and regulations promulgated by the 
Biological Survey, and enforce the same and take part in the 
arrest and in the prosecution of citizens whose conduct they 
regard as violative of the law or of such rules and regulations. 

Mr. President, I can not believe that Senators approve of the 
Federal Government taking over the police powers of the 
States and sending a cloud of Federal employees and agents 
into the States, there to spy upon the people and initiate prose- 
cutions for alleged infractions of bureaucratic regulations, 

I repeat when I say that, with the tremendous increase in 
Federal bureaucracy and a continuation of its growth, within 
25 years the States will be stripped of most of their powers. 
The Federal courts now are burdened with criminal cases. 
There are hundreds of Federal statutes wich penal provisions, 
and literally thousands of rules and regulations which haye 
been formulated by departments and bureaus and Federal 
agencies, the violation of which constitntes a crime and the 
greater portion of which are unknown to the people, or at least 
are not known until they are arrested for alleged violation of 
the same. 

Mr, BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? r 

Mr. KING. I yield. 
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Mr. BRUCE. T should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
whether that argument will apply to a State where the subject 
is of national concern and where the Federal Goyernment has a 
clear right to appoint its own agents for the purpose of taking 
care of it? I think that every word the Senator says is ap- 
plicable to a different situation which I might very readily 
state, but there certainly can be no question, at least I have 
not heard anybody raise the question, that the subject of the 
migratory bird bill is a matter of national concern, There is 
nothing national in character if a migratory bird is not; that 
is certain; and if so, why should any particular irritation be 
engendered within the limits of any State in the Union be- 
cause the Federal Government may appoint Federal agents 
under the proposed act and they may exercise their duties 
within the limits of a particular State? I should not think 
there would be any more feeling against them on the part of 
the people of a State than there would be against so many 
customhouse officers or so many internal-reyenue collectors or 
so many other Federal officials or servants. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland has 
inveighed upon many occasions against Federal interference in 
the affairs of the States and the policies of the Federal Goy- 
ernment which are undermining local self-government. 

Mr. BRUOH. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator from 
Utah that I have atways endeavored, however, to keep clearly 
in mind the partition of authority between the State govern- 
ments and the Federal Government. I am just as strongly 
opposed to any trespass by the State governments upon the 
jurisdiction and domain of the Federal Government as I 
am to any trespass by the Federal Government upon the 
domain of State jurisdiction. I had occasion to express my- 
self on that subject only three days ago when the President 
undertook to issue an extraordinary and, in my opinion, wholly 
unconstitutional and unwarranted Executive order attempting 
to empower Siate officers within the boundaries of the State to 
exercise Federal power superadded to their own State powers. 
It seems to me once it be settled that a thing is of national 
concern, such as interstate commerce or any other subject of 
national concern, then the Federal Government should be ac- 
corded all the powers that can be constitutionally accorded to 
it under the Federal Constitution to enforce its will. 

So I do not think the Senator intended to impute any in- 
consistency to me; certainly in the light of this explanation I 
think he will not undertake to do so, If I did not believe that 
the pending bill dealt with a matter of national concern, I 
would never for one moment give my assent to the idea of the 
Federal Government interferring in any manner with the sub- 
jeet of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I concede that under the inter- 
state commerce cliuse of the Constitution as well as under 
other provisions the Federal Government may enter the States 
and perform various duties. The interstate commerce clause, 
in my opinion, is a most dangerous one, dangerous to the 
sovereignty of the States and to the rights of the people. It 
is being so interpreted as to weaken the States and to infringe 
upon the rights of individuals. It is invoked in support of 
legislation which is upon the border line, and also measures 
which, in my opinion, are unconstitutional. Many bills are 
passed which are constitutional—that is, they are within the 
letter of the interstate commerce clause, but beyond its spirit. 
There are miny laws enacted by Congress which technically 
are constiutional but which nevertheless are injurious in their 
effects and constitute dangerous precedents. The tendency to- 
ward consolidation of all governmental powers is unmistak- 
able and the tide toward a powerful and highly centralized 
Federal Government moves forward resistlessly. Even persons 
who are strong advocates of State rights and local self- 
government are yielding to this gravitational force, which is 
robbing the States and building up a deadly paternalism. The 
unitary system of government, which has so many devotees 
across the sea, is finding enthusiastic supporters in this Re- 
public. 

We constantly glorify the Federal Government and we see 
dimly in the distance the receding State governments, freighted 
as they are with the most precious cargoes of liberty. For 
myself I had rather have less government and have it local 
and within finger’s touch of the people themselves. I am not 
attracted by great political power, by strong and puissant 
States. Good government is much like the Kingdom of Heaven. 
It is within the people themselyes. When the spirit of Christ- 
innity and of justice and of liberty is taken from the hearts of 
the people, and an attempt made to concentrate it In a limited 
number, whether it be in church or State, the hour of evil, if 
not destruction, approaches. 
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Of course, the Federal Government must collect taxes and 
for that purpose must have customs officials and agents to col- 
lect corporation and income and other taxes. We submit to 
the exactions and activities of the Federal Government where 
they are constitutional because we have to. 

We know that our fathers granted to this National Govern- 
ment certain authority which the sovereign States possessed. 
But they were careful to grant only such authority as was 
deemed indispensable for the maintenance and safety of the 
Federal Government. Beyond this they would not go. Fur- 
ther than that we should not go. And even if there be techni- 
cally the authority for the Federal.Govermment to perform 
acts which the States could perform, it were better, generally 
speaking, for the Federal Government to abstain from the 
assertion of such power. 

I concede that under the migratory bird treaty with Great 
Britain, the Federal Government has the power to establish 
game refuges for the protection of migratory birds. Many 
eminent lawyers, until the treaty had been ratified, denied that 
the Federal Government had the right to provide game refuges 
or perform any of the acts which, under the game refuge law, 
it seems authorized to perform. The State of Missouri chal- 
lenged an act of Congress before the treaty which sought to 
confer authority upon the Federal Government to deal with 
migratory birds. The wisdom of the treaty many question, 
and a considerable portion of the American people believe that 
Ae F committed a great wrong in negotiating the. 
reaty. 

But certainly Congress should scrutinize every word of the 
trenty with a view to limiting the Federal Government to the 
strict letter of the treaty’s terms. There should be no intend- 
ment, no presumptions drawn. Every presumption should be 
against the Federal Government and in favor of the States 
and the rights of the States. I submit, Mr. President, that 
the most important question before the American people to-day 
is the preservation of the States. If the Federal Government 
is to be preserved, the State governments must be preserved. 
In Lincoln’s time the vital question was the preservation of 
the Union. The supreme question now is the preservation of 
the States and of local self-government. 

But to return to the matter before us. The treaty, which 
is the justification for legislation dealing with migratory birds, 
and the treaty is the source of our authority, does not confer 
authority upon the Federal Government to purchase or acquire 
or control shooting grounds for the American people. It is no 
more right to furnish shooting grounds for Senators or for 
other American citizens than it is to furnish them golf links or 
tennis courts or race courses. Under the treaty the Federal 
Government may acquire game refuges and sanctuaries, not 
shooting grounds. 

I shall concede for the purpose of this discussion that the 
treaty is valid and may not be successfully challenged. What, 
then, does the treaty require the Federal Government to do to 
protect certain migratory game and nongame birds and certain 
migratory insectivorous birds? It does not authorize the 
issuance of licenses nor the purchase of shooting grounds. 
I think a reasonable construction of the treaty would justify 
the Federal Government in acquiring sanctuaries or refuges for 
the birds covered by the treaty. 

The treaty obyiously was for the purpose of protecting the 
Class of birds referred to. Sanctuaries are necessary for 
their protection, not shooting grounds, not the granting of 
licenses. I haye therefore been willing to support appropria- 
tions for the acquisition of suitable sanctuaries for migratory, 
nonmigratory, aud insectivorous birds. 

But this bill is not framed for that purpose, It does not have 
that in view. It is framed for the purpose of furnishing jobs 
for hundreds of Federal officials and providing shooting grounds 
for hundreds and thousands of individuals. This bill smells of 
powder. It has the touch of the shell manufacturers and their 
lobbyists. = 

Mr. President, if we should strike from this bill the sections 
dealing with licenses and the shooting ground provision, the 
lobbyists who are thronging the capital would flee as if from 
a plague. If this provision were stricken out and we were to 
insert provisions carrying a million dollars appropriation annu- 
ally for a number of years, the lobbyists would not return, 
They would not be satisfied. They would melt away; they 
would leave the Capital disheartened, disgusted, and filled with 
resentment. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
that the lobby would melt away because they would get exactly 
what they want, 
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Mr. KING. Let us see if the Senator is correct. Will he 
vote with me for a bill that will appropriate during the next 
five years $1,000,000 annually to be expended by a commission 
appointed for that purpose in acquiring sanctuaries for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds covered by the treaty with Canada? 

Mr. NORBECK. That is easy. I will do that whether this 
bill passes or whether it fails, because even with the passage 
of this bill we will not have enough bird refuges. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yote for that, and then yote 
with me for a provision such as that offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas, and then kill the bill that is before us? 

Mr. NORBECK. Iam not going to be gotten into any agree- 
ment that will kill the bill and leave us with nothing. 

Mr. KING. The Senator need not be afraid of that. If he 
will support the suggestions which I have made, or the sub- 
stitute bill which I have introduced, or any measure which he 
may draw himself carrying into effect the ideas that I have 
suggested and the ideas suggested by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, I shall support it. 

I am interested, and I know that my friend from South 
Dakota is interested, in the preservation of the migratory birds. 
I have talked with him, and I think I know his real views, 
and if he will agree to a proposition along the lines indicated 
we can pass a bill through the Senate of the United States, in 
my opinion, in 20 minutes after the bill has been formulated. 

Now I come back to what I was suggesting to the Senator 

from Maryland [Mr. Bruce]. 
* I have not searchingly examined the migratory bird bill 
passed to carry the treaty into effect, but it is, I think, consti- 
tutional. I regret that Congress felt it necessary to enact all 
of the provisions found in the bill, and was unwilling to leave 
to the States, upon their adopting proper measures for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds, the responsibility or duty incident to 
that undertaking. However, the comprehensive provisions of 
that act are all that are necessary for the carrying out of the 
obligations of the treaty if Congress will acquire such sanctu- 
aries as may be necessary to afford adequate protection for 
such periods. 

And that brings me back to the resolution which I offered; 
it must I submit compel Senators to ask themselves the ques- 
tion, whether we are prepared now to legislate upon this ques- 
tion. It is important to know what the States will do in the 
matter of protecting migratory birds, what they have done, 
whether there should be cooperation between the Federal and 
State Governments, and if so to what extent; whether the 
State governments could not in a more satisfactory and effec- 
tive way deal with migratory birds. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas con- 
templates that the States will enact the necessary legislation 
and adopt all needed regulations to afford the fullest protection 
to migratory birds, and his amendments call for surrender by 
the Federal Government to the States the full control of 
migratory birds when they have taken the necessary steps by 
legislation or otherwise to afford such protection. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that the bill before us is not 
necessary; that it will be provocative of controversy, lead to 
confusion, and create friction between the Federal and State 
Governments. Let us find out more in regard to this matter 
and learn what the State governments will do and what steps 
they will take, and where refuges are required and what their 
cost will be. 

My resolution will enable us to obtain this information so 
essential to proper legislation. 

Mr. President, just a word more in relation to Mr. Burnham 
and the Izaak Walton League. In a letter written by Mr. 
Burnham as president of the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation and dated August 14, 1924, he stated that in the last 
few years— 
the Izaak Walton League has demonstrated that by means of a maga- 
zine, enthusiasm, hustle, and organization ability it is possible to build 
up an association of large membership in this country. 


Mr. Burnham then states that in his judgment 


the success which this league has achieved has been due to the adver- 
tising genius of Will H. Dilg, its president, backed by the good judg- 
ment and money-raising ability of its chief backer and good angel, Mr. 
George E. Scott, of Chicago. 


He states that the league has over 100 chapters in the State 
of Oklahoma alone, but he tries to belittle it by stating that 
its principal organizations are in the Mississippi Valley, in 
States which have never heretofore had much in the way of 
sportsmen’s organizations. He speaks in regard to the Game 
Protective Association and its smaller membership. But he 
says that 
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We have utilized our smaller membership so far more successfully 
than the league has used its greater numbers, and aside from the tem- 
porary setback received last winter with the game refuge bill we have 
successfully accomplished every piece of work which we have under- 
taken. 


He says that— 


the Izaak Walton League will never take the place of the American 
Game Protective Assoclation and that in all likelihood, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Dilg, Join with the ultrasentimentalists for the“ verboten“ 
policy and be lost as a practical organization for accomplishing the 
practical upbuilding of resources. 


This letter shows the attitude of Mr. Burnham and his organ- 
ization. It denominates as sentimentalists those who would 
preserve the game and secure sanctuaries to afford domestic 
breeding for wild fowl. Mr. Burnham's organization is the 
practical one and secures what it goes after. I concede that it 
is a compact and aggressive organization and has been quite 
successful in its propaganda activities. 

It is to be observed, however, that one of the great construc- 
tive measures recently passed by Congress in the interest of 
true conservation was supported earnestly and enthusiastically 
by the Izaak Walton League, not Mr. Burnham and the powder 
men’s organization. Mr. Burnham belittles the league and the 
upper Mississippi River wild life and fish refuge. The real 
attitude of Burnham toward game refuges and toward the 
Izaak Walton League is set out in the letter above noted, from 
which I quote: 


The league is now starting in on a program of constructive work, 
and while it is yet too early to say what will be accomplished, it 
already has to its credit the passage of the upper Mississippi bill 
through Congress. This, however, is not a matter of major importance, 
and the measure was not a difficult one to pass and in no way can be 
classed with the achievements of the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, 


Congress passed the act to establish an upper Mississippi 
River wild life and fish refuge. It provided for the administra- 
tion of the refuge acquired and further that— 


no person except in accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture with respect to wild birds, game animals, fur- 
bearing animals, wild flowers, and aquatic plants, or by the Secretary 
of Commerce in respect of fish and other aquatic animal life— 

(a) Enter the refuge for any purpose; or (b) disturb, injure, kill, or 
remove, or attempt to disturb, injure, kill, or remove any wild bird, 
game animal, fur-bearing animal, fish, or other aquatic animal life on 
the refuge; or $ 

(c) Remove from the refuge, or injure or destroy thereon, flower, 
plant, tree, or otber natural growth, or the nest or egg of wild 
bird; or 

(4) Injure or destroy any notice, signboard, fence, building, or other 
property of the United States thereon. 


Mr. President, an appropriation was made, as I recall, of 
$1,500,000. That was approved June 7, 1924. That was ap- 
propriated for the purpose of acquiring this land and meeting 
the incidental expenses incidental thereto. 

Congress was responsive to the thought that game refuges 
should be established and was not niggardly in providing ref: 
uges. I assert that Congress will make adequate appropria- 
tions whenever the facts presented show that refuges are 
necessary in order to carry out the letter and the spirit of the 
treaty which we negotiated with Great Britain. 

There is no necessity for this bill. There is no necessity 
of arming a horde of Federal officials with authority to go into 
the States and arrest boys and men who happen to shoot one 
bird more than some bureaucrat says they shall shoot and haul 
them off three or four hundred miles to a Federal court and 
haye them indicted by a Federal grand jury and tried in the 
Federal courts and imprisoned in Federal penitentiaries. 

Our treaty obligations are to acquire land and refuges for 
wild life. Congress has appropriated $1,500,000. When that 
has been expended, Congress will be willing to appropriate 
more, and will now appropriate whatever amount the facts 
presented show is required. I have offered a bill asking for a 
million dollars more, to be appropriated now, to be devoted 
toward the acquisition of national game refuges and sanctu- 
aries for migratory birds pursuant to the treaty with Great 
Britain. 

I might add that the Mississippi refuge act to which I haye 
referred has ample provisions to secure its enforcement and 
afford full and complete protection to the migratory birds 
within the confines of the refuge authorized to be acquired. I 
repeat, there is no necessity for the bill now before us. 
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There are other acts upon the statute books dealing with the 
guestion of migratory birds and providing for their protection. 
An act was passed July 3, 1918, which carries many penal 
provisions against those violating the rules and regulations of 
the Department of Agriculture. The Biological Survey has 
promulgated many rules and regulations, It has, in a rather 
boastful way, referred to the number of persons who have been 
arrested and fined, and prosecuted by the agents and employees 
of the survey. But it seems to want more penal statutes and 
more authority. 

One of the first things that a bureaucrat wants is a police- 
man and then a penitentiary. He must have authority to 
arrest and prosecute and imprison. Many Federal officials, and 
particularly minor and unimportant ones, armed with a little 
authority, become autocratic, capricious, arbitrary. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, in this bill there is no pro- 
vision to send anybody to the penitentiary. It even makes 
forgery a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine alone. 

Mr. KING. I am not commenting upon the pending bill, but 
the Senator must know that under the pending bill, if I read 
it correctly, the regulations which are violated are punish- 
ble 

Mr. CARAWAY. By fine. 

Mr. KING. By fine or imprisonment, or both. 
section 17 the following language: 


That any person, association, partnership, or corporation who shall 
violate any of tle provisions of sections 8, 13, or 14 of this act, or who 
shall violate or fail to comply with any regulation made pursuant to 
section 8 hereof shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $10 nor more than 
$500, or be imprisoned not more than six months, or both. 


So that they are guilty of a misdemeanor if they violate 
any regulation made pursuant to section 8, and they may be 
fined not less than $10 or more than $500 or be imprisoned 
ot more than six months, or both. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A mun can not be imprisoned for more 
han six months in the penitentiary. That was the thing I 
rose to say. There is no felony provided in this bill. 

Mr. KING. I will employ the proper terminology, in jail,” 
then; that they may be imprisoned “in jail.’ May I say to 
my friend that in some States where there are not proper 
county jails, the authorities imprison people in the penitentiary 
even for misdemeanors, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Federal Government can not, 

Mr. KING. The Federal Government has in some instanec3 
employed the State penitentiary, of urse by comity, for the 
purpose of imprisoning those convicted of offenses. In some 
instances remote from Federal penitentiaries, such as Leaven- 
worth, the Government has sought an arrangement with the 
States so as to utilize the State penitentiaries, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am sure the Senator is in error about 
that. You can not imprison a man in a penitentiary for a 
misdemeanor. 

Mr. NORBECK,. Mr, President, does the Senator from Utah 
feel that there is too much law enforcement in the land? 

Mr. KING. That question is not before us. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator from 
Utah that, so far as what he says applies to the prohibition 
act, the Government would have to employ a large force and 
herd prisoners under oak or other spreading trees if it could 
not avail itself of the State penal institutions. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am sure the Federal Government 
does ayail itself of the State penal institutions for imprisoning 
persons who have violated Federal statutes. 

As I was stating when interrupted, we haye a treaty with 
Great Britain dealing with migratory birds, insectivorous birds, 
and nongame birds. Congress has passed the migratory bird 
law with drastic and comprehensive provisions. We have the 
Mississippi Game Refuge measure, containing comprehensive 
provisions, and other statutes for the protection and preserva- 
tion of not only migratory birds but of wild animals through- 
out the United States. 

I am insisting, with some repetition, that we do not need 
more laws. Whut we need, if anything, are appropriations 
from Congress in order that more marsh lands and swamp 
lands may be acquired by the Federal Government in order that 
the letter and spirit of the migratory bird treaty may be fully 
carried into effect. 

The act of July 8, 1918, clearly indicates that the Govern- 
ment is exercising and can exercise ample power for the pres- 
eryation of migratory birds. 

It is there provided— 


That it shall be unlawful to ship, transport, or carry by any means 
whatever from one State, Territory, or District to or through another 


I notice in 
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State, Territory, or District, or to or through a foreign country, any 
bird, or any part, nest, or egg thereof, captured, killed, taken, shipped, 
transported, or carried. te 


Senators will perceive that this provision is comprehensive, 
and protects against shipment of birds, nests, or eggs where 
State laws protect them. 

Section 5 of the act provides: 


That any employee of the Department of Agriculture authorized by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to enforce the provisions of this act shall 
have power, without warrant, to arrest any person committing a vio- 
lation of this act in his presence or view and to take such person imme- 
diately for examination or trial before an officer or court of competent 
jurisdiction ; shall have power to execute any warrant or other process 
issued by an officer or court of competent jurisdiction for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this act; and shall have authority, with a 
search warrant, to search any place. 


The next provision of the same section gives authority to 
judges and commissioners to issue warrants for the enforce- 
ment of the act. 

Section 6 proyides— 


That any persons, association, partnership, or corporation who shall 
violate any of the provisions of said conyention— 


That is, the treaty with Canada— 


or of this act, or who shall violate or fail to comply with any regula- 
tion made pursuant to this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conyiction thereof shall be fined not more than $500 
or be imprisoned not more than six months, or both, 


It will be observed that there are ample punitive provisions 
to reach any act-violative of the treaty or of the migratory 
game law. In addition, as I have stated, there are regulations 
with penal provisions issued by the Biological Survey, and they 
supplement the penal statutes and cover every act or omission 
which one could imagine that in any manner might affect 
migratory birds adversely or offend against the letter or spirit 
of the treaty and the act referred to. = 

I inquire, what else is demanded? Why are more penal stat- 
utes needed? Why are more Federal officials required? Let 
us have more conservation, more facilities for the breeding of 
wild game even for food purposes. We need not more statutes, 
but more common sense, more cooperation with the States, more 
sanity in dealing with this problem, a greater regard for the 
rights of the people, and not so much solicitude for shooters 
and manufacturers of shells and shot and guns. 

But a policy of this kind—one which encourages the breeding 
of wild fowl and birds covered by the treaty and the establish- 
ment of sanctuaries—is not desired by Mr. Burnham and his 
organization. They want shooting grounds. The Biological 
Survey wants to conform to the wishes of the shooters and to 
have Mr. Burnham as the chief adviser to direct the policies 
which it adopts. They want the 40 per cent provision of the 
pending bill to increase the number of Federal jobs and to 
build up more Federal machinery and to give the so-called 
Game Protective Association greater influence and power with 
the Biological Survey. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, an amendment has been offered 
requiring that no license shall be required of boys under 18 
years of age. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have not seen that. That would 
seem to have some merit. 

Mr. TYSON. The Senator from Colorado has offered such 
an amendment. 

Mr. KING. There may be some question as to its constitu- 
tionality, It may be claimed that it is discriminatory and 
therefore the act is yoid. Some boys 17 or 18 years of age are 
better shooters than their seniors. Discriminatory legislation 
is often successfully challenged, but I express no opinion as to 
the amendment just mentioned by the Senator. 

Mr. TYSON. As I understand it, many of the States have 
such laws, which do not require licenses of boys under 18 years 
of age. 

Mr. KING. I would support such an amendment, because it 
attacks one of the obnoxious features of the bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenprick in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Ashurst Fernald King Robinson, Ark. 
Bayard Ferris La Follette Schall 
Bingham Fess McKellar Sheppard 
Blease - Frazier McNar Shipstead 
Borah Gillett Mayfield Simmons 
Bratton Glass eans Smoot 
Broussard Got Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce Hale Moses Stephens 
Butler Harreld Norbeck Swanson 
Capper Harris Norris rammell 
Caraway Harrison ye Tyson 
Couzens Hefin Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Howell Overman Wadsworth 
Dale Johnson Lepper Walsh 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash. rine Watson 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Weller 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Va. Wheeler 


Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Wars] is unavoidably absent this afternoon. I will allow 
this announcement to stand for the day. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Utah is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah yield 
to me a moment? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL, I want to offer an amendment to the pending 
bill and ask that it be read so it may appear in the RECORD, 
The amendment proposes to strike out the authority to pur- 
chase public shooting grounds, to strike out those sections that 
provide for the buying of Federal licenses, and to strike out 
“ $50,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$250,000.” I shall not 
take the time now to discuss the amendment, but at a later 
time I shall discuss it. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read 
as requested. 

The Cuer CLERK. On page 8, line 9, after the word “or,” 
strike out the words “public shooting grounds”; on pages 7, 
8, and 9 strike out sections 10, 11, and 12; and on page 10, 
line 23, after the word “of,” strike out $50,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$250,000.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when a quorum was called I was 
discussing existing laws, which I insist are sufficient to protect 
migratory birds. I do not think anyone can successfully chal- 
lenge the statement that we have all the laws that are now 
needed. If anything is required, it is further appropriations to 
acquire additional lands for game refuges. Before concluding 
my remarks I shall show who is back of this bill, the motive 
back of it, the lobby back of it, the sinister influences back of 
it, and why they are so insistent upon supplementing existing 
law and why they refuse to be satisfied with amendments such 
as those proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] 
or the amendments offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] or the amendments which I suggested on Thursday 
last. 

I invite attention now to the migratory bird law enacted in 
1918. It protects migratory birds. It has penal proyisions at- 
tached to nearly every section. Yet the proponents of the 
measure now before us apparently are not satisfied with the 
penal provisions and the ample authority therein given for the 
protection of migratory birds. But in addition to the act I 
call attention to the regulations which have been adopted by 
the United States Department of Agriculture through the Bu- 
reau of the Biological Survey. I have here a pamphlet issued 
April 22, 1926, by the Biological Survey. It contains the text 
of the Federal laws and regulations relating to game and birds. 
Before going to the regulations, however, I call attention to the 
treaty to ascertain our obligations and to see whether we have 
complied with the same. 


The high contracting powers declare that the migratory birds in- 
cluded in the terms of this convention shall be as follows: 
Migratory game birds. 


Then ensues a description of those that come within that 
category. 

Migratory insectiyorous birds. 

Then follows a list that come within that definition. 

Other migratory nongame birds. 

Then follows a description of those that come within that 
classification, 


The high contracting powers agree that as an effective means of 
preserving migratory birds there shall be established the following 
close seasons during which no hunting shall be done except for sclen- 
tific or propagating purposes under permits issued by proper authorities, 


The treaty defines close seasons and inhibits the shooting of 
the animals referred to therein during the close season, 
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The closed season on migratory game birds shall be between March 
10 and September 1, except that the close season on the Limicole 
or shorebirds in the maritime Provinces of Canada and in those 
States of the United States bordering on the Atlanite Ocean which 
are situated wholly or in part north of Chesapeake Bay shall be 
between February 1 and August 15, and that Indians may take at 
any time scoters for food but not for sale. The season for hunting 
shall be further restricted to such period not exceeding three and 
one-half months as the high contracting parties may severally deem 
appropriate and define by law or regulation. 


It will be apparent, first, that there fs a closed season with 
respect to migratory birds between March 10 and September 1. 
Then the season for hunting is further restricted—that is, 
it may be further restricted by the United States—for a period 
not exceeding three and one-half months as may be defined 
by law or regulation, The Department of Agriculture has 
been given the authority by Congress to further restrict the 
period within which shooting may take place, so that it is now 
entirely within the power of our Government to interdict 
shooting between September and March, and three and one- 
half additional months. Shooting within these periods is 
penalized by the migratory act of July 8, 1918, to which I 
have called attention. The treaty further provides that— 


The closed season on migratory insectivorous birds shall continue 
throughout the year. 


I pause to inquire what further laws and regulations are 
required for the protection of migratory birds. It has been 
asserted by Mr. Burnham and the Biological Survey that we 
must have a large amount of money collected from the people 
to be supplied the Biological Suryey in order to employ a 
horde of Federal wardens and agents. They want to collect 
five or six millions of dollars from the people of the United 
States, 40 per cent of which is to be expended by the Biologi- 
cal Survey for administration purposes and 60 per cent for 
game refuges and their administration. How much of the 40 
per cent would be expended in the machinery incident to the 
acquisition of suitable waters or land and waters for the use 
of migratory birds and public shooting grounds for the ad- 
ministration, maintenance, and development of such refuges, 
and the construction of cabins and other necessary improve- 
ments no one knows. 4 

Section 11 of the bill before us particularly states that no 
less than 60 per cent of the amount received from licenses may 
be devoted for the charges or rental or necessary expenses 
incident to the acquisition of suitable land and for the ad- 
ministration, maintenance, and development of such refuges 
and the construction of cabins and other necessary improve- 
ments. 

Forty per cent of the entire fund goes for administrative pur- 
poses, and then in addition such part of the 60 per cent as 
the Biological Survey shall determine shall be used in acquir- 
ing lands and in the administration, maintenance, and develop- 
ment of the refuges and the construction of eabius and other 
necessary improvemeuts. 

It would seem that the greater part of the 100 per cent 
obtained from the sale of licenses will be consumed by an 
army of employees which the Biological Survey will furnish. 
One would suppose that the 40 per cent would be sufficient to 
meet all administrative charges, but the drafters of the bill 
were careful to see that the Biological Survey was not to be 
limited to 40 per cent of Whatever the sum was, whether it 
was $1,000,000 or $5,000,000, but that it could utilize such part 
of the 60 per cent for the purposes enumerated as it deemed 
necessary, 5 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Secretary has no power to spend a 
dollar except that Congress shall authorize specifically, The 
fund is not a fund he can lay his hands on and use as he 
pleases, 

Mr. KING. Perhaps that is true. However, the Senator 
knows that the fund established in the Treasury is to be ex- 
pended, and the Biological Survey will determine how it will 
be expended. The bill authorizes the use of part of the 60 
per cent to meet expenses in acquiring land and for adminis- 
trative purposes, and in building and constructing cabins and 
improvements. The Senator certainly does not believe that the 
entire 100 per cent will not be expended. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But they can not expend a dollar of it 
unless Congress shall authorize it. 

Mr. KING. Whatever is collected will be expended, and ex- 
perience should teach us that a very large part of the sum 
collected will be absorbed in the payment of salaries to Fed- 
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eral employees and in improvements, traveling expenses, ad- 
ministrative activities, and so forth. 
I return to the treaty, which further provides: 


The closed season on other migratory nongame birds shall continua 
throughout the yenr, except that Eskimo and Indians may take at any 
senson nuks, nuklets, guillemots, murres, and puins, and their eggs, 
for food, and their skins for clothing, but the birds and eggs so taken 
shall not be sold or offered for sale. 

The high contracting powers agree that during the period of 10 
yenvs next following the going into effect of this convention there 
shall be a continuous close season on the following migratory game 
birds, to wit: 

Jand-tailed pigeons, little brown, sandhill and whocping cranes, 
swans, curlew, and all shore birds (except the black-breasted and 
golden plover, Wilson or jack snipe, woodcock, and the greater and 
lesser yellowlegs): Provided, That during such 10 years the close 
seasons on cranes, swans, and curlew in the Province of British Co- 
Iumbia sball be made by the proper authorities of that Province 
within the general dates and limitations elsewhere prescribed in this 
convention for the respective groups to which these birds belong. 


Mr. President, the comprehensive character of this treaty will 
be observed, It becomes itself a protection to migratory game 
birds, to migratory insectivorous birds, which may not be shot 
at all, and as to other birds the period within which they may 
be shot is limited to a very short time, It is further proyided— 


that special protection shall be given the wood duck and the eider duck 
either (1) by a close senson extending over a period of at least five 
years, or (2) by the establishment of refuges, or (3) by such other 
regulations as miiy be deemed appropriate. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has full power to make such 
regulations now, and we may have a close season with respect 
to the birds that are mentioned in the section of the treaty 
which I have just read. 

Article VI provides: 

That the shipment or export of migratory birds or their eggs from 
any State or Province, during the continuance of the close season in 
such State or Province, shall be prohibited except for scientific or 
propagating purposes, and the international traffic in any birds or 
eggs at such time captured, killed, taken, or shipped at any time con- 
trary to the laws of the State or Province in which the same were 
captured, killed, taken, or shipped shall be likewise prohibited, 


Mr. President, the section contains other provisions which 
are restrictive in character, Article VII proyides: 


Permits to kill any of the above-named birds which, under extraor- 
dinary conditions, may become seriously injurious to the agricultural 
or other interests in any particular community, may be issued by the 
proper authorities of the High Contracting Powers under suitable regu- 
lations prescribed therefor by them, respectively, but such permits shall 
lapse, or may be canceled, at any time when, in the opinion of said 
authorities, the particular exigency has passed, and no birds killed 
under this article shall be shipped, sold, or offered for sale. 


Article VIII provides: 


The high contracting powers agree themselves to take, or propose 
to their respective appropriate lawmaking bodies, the necessary measures 
for insuring the execution of the present convention, 


I repeat, Mr. President, when I say that this treaty itself 
is a shield and a protection to migratory birds. We performed 
our contract obligation by passing the migratory bird law, 
under the penal provisions of which violations of the terms of 
the treaty and violations of the terms of the act bring punish- 
ment upon the offender. 

Mr. President, the Department of Agriculture has promul- 
gated a number of regulations for the purpose of more effec- 
tually carrying into elfect the treaty and the migratory bird 
law. The first regulation defines migratory game birds, follow- 
ing the language of the treaty, as well as the insectivorous and 
the nongame birds. 

Then follow various definitions. Regulation 8 specifies the 
1 by which migratory game birds may be taken. It pro- 
vides: 

The migratory game birds specified in regulation 4 hereof may be 
taken during the open season with a gun only, not larger than No. 
10 gauge, fired from the shoulder, except as specifically permitted by 
regulations 7, 8, 9, and 10 hereof; they may be taken during the 
open season from the land and water, from a blind or floating device 
(other than an airplane, power boat, sailboat, any boat under sail, or 
any floating device towed by power boat or sailboat), with the aid 
dt a dog, and the use of decoys. 


Section 4 relates to the open season on and the possession of 
certain migratory birds. Regulation 5 relates to the bag limits 
on certain migratory game birds. 
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May I say, Mr. President, there has been a great deal of con- 
troversy between those who insist that they are true and genu- 
ine conservationists, and the proponents of this bill—I am 
speaking of the lobby that is here, not of Senators—as to what 
would be a reasonable bag limit. Doctor Hornaday and other 
men who have given years to the study of migratory birds and 
bird life insist that the bag limit should be reduced on ducks 
and other wiid fowl to 15, but when that is mentioned the 
lobby, of course, rises up in mock horror and indignation at 
the idea of limiting the number of birds which may be shot 
in a day to 15, and claims that would be destructive of the 
purposes of the pending bill. I am afraid, Mr. President, that 
their desire for the conservation of birds is not so great as they 
avow. If they were interested in the protection of migratory 
birds, I believe that they would accept the suggestion of Doc- 
tor Hornaday and men who insist that the bag limit for ducks 
per day should be 15; but they have fought that suggestion 
with as much insistence and bitterness as they have the propo- 
sition to abolish the licensing system provided in this bill or 
the effort to haye stricken out the provision requiring the 
United States to buy shooting grounds. £ 

Regulation 6 has to do with the shipment and transportation 
of certain migratory game birds. I shall not take the trouble 
to read it. 

Regulation 8 provides for permits to propagate and sell imi- 
gratery waterfowl. 

I ought to say in passing that the Biological Survey has done 
all that it could to hamper persons from availing themselves 
of the provisions of the law permitting the breeding of game. 
Apparently the Biological Survey and the Game Protective As- 
sociation are interested only in shooting, not in breeding wild 
fowl and the migratory birds classified in the treaty with Great 
Britain. I have letters before me which indicate that obstacles 
have been interposed by the Biological Survey to the breeding 
of wild fowl. I regard the conduct of this bureau as repre- 
hensible and as violative of the spirit if not the letter of the 
treaty and the statute. 

In my opinion the conduct of the burean should be made the 
subject of a rigorous investigation. I have a resolution pend- 
ing calling for certain information concerning the activities 
of the Biological Survey in connection with this and other 
legislation. The resolution refers to the conduct of officials of 
the Biological Survey and the report made by Mr. Williams, 
an inspector, concerning the acts and conduct of employees and 
agents of the Biological Survey. I shall press for the adoption 
of my resolution. The Department of Agriculture has not re- 
ceived the resolution with any favor and has, in my opinion, 
tried to prevent Congress from obtaining the Williams report 
and full information concerning the matters mentioned in my 
resolution. 

I return to the regulations. Regulation No. 9 provides for 
the method of obtaining migratory birds for scientific purposes, 
and the tenth regulation relates to permits to kill migratory 
birds injurious to property. 

Regulation 12 states: 


Nothing in these regulations shall be construed to permit the taking, 
possession, sale, purchase, or transportation of migratory birds, their 
nests, and eggs contrary to the laws and regulations of any State, 
Territory, or District. 


In other words, it recognizes the right of the States to legis- 
late in respect to certain matters covered by the treaty and 
by the migratory game law. 

In addition to the regulations, Congress passed the Lacey 
Act, which contains important provisions, and deals indirectly 
and in a modified way with the subject under consideration. 
; Section 1 of the act of May 25, 1900, reads in part as 

‘ollows: 


That the duties and powers of the Department of Agriculture are 
hereby enlarged so ns to include the preservation, distribution, intro- 
duction, nand restoration of game birds and other wild birds. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to adopt such measures 
as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act and to 
purchase such game birds and other wild birds as may be required 
therefor, subject, however, to the laws of the various States and Ter- 
ritories. The object and purpose of this act is to aid in the restora- 


tion of such birds in those parts of the United States adapted thereto 


where the same have become scarce or extinct, and also to regulate 
the introduction of American or foreign birds or animals in localities 
where they have not heretofore existed. 


The act of March 4, 1909, as amended April 15, 1924, is of 
great importance, and worthy of attention. 

Section 84 of the act is as follows: 

Whoever shall hunt, trap, capture, wilifully disturb, or kill any 
bird or wild animal of any kind whatever, or take or destroy the 
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eggs of any such bird on any lands of the United States, which have 
been set apart or reserved äs refuges or brecding grounds for such 
birds or animals by any law, proclamation, or Executive order, except 
under such rules und regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may, 
from time to time prescribe, or who shall willfully injure, molest, or 
destroy uny property of the United States on any such lands shall 
be fined not more than $500, or imprisoned not more than six months. 


Mr. President, this section affords protection for birds and 
wild animals of every kind and protects them upon lands of 
the United States which may be or are now refuges or breed- 
ing grounds for such birds or animals. The law throws its 
shield of protection over animals and birds of the character 
referred to upon all future refuges and reservations which 
may be established by the Federal Government. 

One would suppose that with the treaty and the vuarions 
regulations to which I have referred the appetite of those who 
love power and punitive statutes would be satiated, but such 
is not the case. The more power is given, the more is de- 
sired. The greater number of penal provisions enacted and 
penal regulations promulgated, the greater the desire for fur- 
ther regulations, statutes, and penal provisions. Some people 
suffer from an itch—a malady for more law. Humanity is to be 
saved by law, but, of course, by law promulgated and enforced 
by bureaucrats, 

One of the evils in our country to-day is the excessive num- 
ber of statutes, regulations, and ordinances. There are laws 
upon every conceivable subject. We are piling them up until 
they assume the proportions of the Himalayas. A few days 
ago I saw an impressive cartoon. It represented a huge moun- 
tain of laws which was lost in the skies. Resting at the base 
of the mountain were two tablets containing the ten command- 
ments. 

There is scarcely a department or bureau of the Federal 
Government that is not clamoring for more power, for larger 
personnel, for higher salaries, and for more administrative 
authority. As I have stated, the Biological Survey and Mr. 
Burnham and the powder associations, who constitute the 
Game Refuge Association, have for yeurs backed measures simi- 
lar to the one before us; they have rejected every proposition 
which has contemplated the preservation and conservation of 
game; they have insisted upon the establishment of shooting 
grounds, although the Federal Government has no power to 
purchase lands to furnish shooting grounds for private indi- 
viduals; they haye insisted upon licenses, perceiving that a 
large sum would be collected, the distribution of which they 
could control; they have given no support to the Izane Walton 
measure, which secured $1,500,000 for genuine game refnges 
along the Mississippi River; they are not supporting measures 
to obtain appropriations to acquire game refuges and sanctu- 
aries; and they have opposed every restriction of bag limits. 
Indeed, their whole purpose seems to be to fasten upon the 
country a hateful bureaucratic system which will be associated 
with the Game Protective Association. 

Mr. President, I have stated that for a number of years Mr. 
Burnham and his associates and the Biological Survey have 
carried on an active propaganda for this and similar measures. 

I charge that the powder manufacturers and the cartridge 
and shell loading companies and the gun manufacturers of 
the United States and Mr. Burnham and his organization, called 
the American Game Protection Association, have for many 
years, in scason and out of season, carried on a skillful, subtle, 
persistent campaign for the purpose of increasing the sales of 
shot and shell and powder and guns manufactured by these 
corporations. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
question? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The way in which they have tried to in- 
crease the sales was by trying to increase the wild life, so that 
there would be an object in buying shot and shell and guns, 
was it not? 

Mr. KING. 
facts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Could they promote the sale of arms and 
shot by any other means than by having more game to hunt? 
So, whatever the method is, if it results in preserving and 
inereasing wild life, it would not be a bad one. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall give my friend, with 
his great ability, the opportunity to determine the motives 
which prompted the crusade and campaign for this shooting 
grounds bill. These corporations are not in this movement for 
their health or for the protection of the birds. They are in 
this movement for commercial purposes. They are not con- 
servationists. They are interested only in shooting—in the 
profits of shooting. 


Mr. President, may 1 ask the Senator a 


My friend can draw his own deductions froin the 
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We need bave no misunderstanding as to the origin and the 
purposes of the American Game Protective Association. The 
objectives of this association, of which Mr. Burnham has been 
president since its inception, were laid down in a letter dated 
“New Haven, Conn., October 17, 1911," and addressed by the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. to the dealers in arms and am- 
munition throughout the country, of whom tliere are at least 
120,090 in number. The letter is as follows: 


New Haven, CONN., October N, 1911. 
To the dealers in arms and ammunition. 

GENTLEMEN: We desire to call your attention fo the American Game 
Protective and Propagation Association, a recently formed and incor- 
porated organization which hus undertaken the most comprehensive, 
practical, und businesslike plan of game protection and propagation 
that this country has ever seen. The manufacturers of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and accessories long ago recognized that something must be done 
to protect the wild life of this country if sportsmen were to continue 
to enjoy the pleasures of field and forest. You will agree with us, we 
are sure, that no one can be more vitally interested In this subject than 
are the manufacturers of sporting goods and the jobbers and dealers in 
the trade handling sporting goods as a department of their business, 

The following manufacturers were the joint organizers of this asso- 
ciation, and lave guarantecd to this association an Income of $25,000 
a year for the period of five years from October 1, 1911: 

American Powder Mills, E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., Mar- 
lin Fire Arms Co., Peters Cartridge Co., Remington Arms-Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Co., Selby Smelting & Lead Co., J. Stevens Arms & Tool 
Co., United Lead Co., United States Cartridge Co., and the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co. 

To carry out the work of the association properly will, of course, 
require a large sum of money and an annual income considerably in 
excess of that alreudy guaranteed, and we confidently hope that we 
shall have the cooperation of all of our good friends in the trade and 
of individual sportsmen throughout the country as well. Briefly, the 
objects of this association are: [This part of the letter was omitted by 
employee of the company as being confidential information—writer.] 
We have endeavored briefly to show you what our objects are. If there 


are any points not covered or that are not explained in suficient detail 


write us, and it will be a pleasure to answer your questions, 

We assume that you are already convinced that this Is the most prac- 
tical, comprehensive movement for game protection and propngation 
this country has ever scen, and that it will be to your interest as well 
as your pleasure to assist us, 

You undoubtedly recognize that this work will call for a large income 
und it is hoped that you will be generous. Therefore, kindly fill out the 
contribution form inclosed herewith for as liberal an amount as you 
feel that you can contribute annually as yearly members, or for an 
amount to be paid at one time for one of the other classes of member- 
ship enumerated below. Kindly draw -checks payable to the order of 
the American Game Protective and Propagation Association, or, if that 
name be too Jong, to the order of William S. Haskell, treasurer, and 
mail to the signer at your earliest convenience. 

Yours very truly, H. S. LEONARD, 


Second Vice President Winchester Repeating Arms Co, 


But little comment is needed upon this letter. Its meaning 
is so obvious that comment is not necessary. The powder 
companies, the cartridge companies, the shell loading com- 
panies, and the gun manufacturers conspired to organize this 
American Game Protective Association which is the sponsor 
of the pending biH. This organization that operates under the 
pretense of being a game propagation organization was born 
of a conspiracy concerned only with the sordid purpose of 
making profits out of the slaughter of the wild life of the 
country which Congress has come to realize must be protected 
if it is to be perpetuated for the delight of the present and 
coming generations, 

This conspiracy undertakes to subsidize Mr. Burnbam's 
association in the sum of $25,000 a year. This subsidy was 
first offered to Dr. W. T. Hornaday, who has achieved a promi- 
nent position in the movement for the preservation and per- 
petuation of the wild life of the country. Doctor Hornaday 
is for the conseryation of this wild Hfe. He is not interested 
in its slaughter or destruction. Upon inquiry it developed that 
thore was a string tied to this subsidy, and this string was that 
Doctor Hornaday should discontinue his opposition to the use 
of the destructive large-bore shotguns, pump guns, and auto- 
matie shotguns, shooting high-powered shells which made 
game hunting no longer a sport, but a mere means of satisfying 
the passion for the slaughter of innocent life. The purpose of 
these subsidizers was to buy off Doctor Hornaday from his 
support of legislation in the States for the effectual protection 
of this wild life. This situation was clearly explained in an 
article which appeared in the New York Herald, of Saturday, 
June 3, 1911, and to whieh I invite the attention of the Sena- 
tors who are interested in this subject: 
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W. T. HORNADAY DENOUNCES $25,000 GIFT BY GUNMAKERS TO AUDUBON 
SOCIETY—SAYS DONATION FOLLOWS ATTEMPT TO END WAR ON AUTO- 
MATIC GUN BY MANY OFFERS—-SECRETARY EXFLAINS—T. G. PEARSON 
ANNOUNCES DONATION—-SAW GREAT FALLING OFF IN BUSINESS IF 
GAME PROTECTION ENDED 


Differences of opinion which have existed for a long time between 
-some of the most prominent naturalists of the United States as to the 
propricty of the National Association of Audubon Societies of the 
United States accepting any donation from the gun manufacturers 
became acute. The board of directors of the association, in session 
at 141 Broadway, yesterday voted to accept a gift of $25,000 a year 
from gunmakers. It is stipulated that $1,000 of this sum shall go 
to the seerctary of the association each year. 

When the result of yesterday's meeting became known, William T. 
Hornaday, director of the New York Zoological Park and one of the 
best-known naturalists In this country, made the flat charge that the 
Winchester Arms Co. has for some time been endeavoring to get 
control of the National Association of Audubon Societies, He charged 
that the manufacturers of the automatic gun, through their agents, 
had offered him $10,000 to bring about peace with the zoological 
society and immunity for the automatic gun. 

It is understood that there were nine members of the association's 
directorate at yesterday’s meeting. Some of those who are said to 
have voted for the resolution are Professor Allen, acting president; 
T. G. Pearson, secretary; William Brewster, president Massachusetts 
Audubon Society; G. B. Grinnell, editor of Forest and Stream; and 
Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, an author of bird stories. Three of 
those who voted against the resolution are Dr. T. S. Palmer, of 
the Agricultural Department at Washington; W. W. Grant, of 140 
Nassau Street; and Jonathan Dwight. Mrs. Dwight is a student of 
bird life. 


Doctor Hornaday refused to touch this tainted lucre. The 
conspirators then turned to T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the 
National Audubon Society, and tendered him the $25,000 per 
annum. Mr. Pearson accepted the money, but the Audubon 
Society refused to accept it and ordered Mr. Pearson to return 
it to the hands of the donors. One of the prominent members 
und supporters of the Audubon Society was so shocked at this 
open attempt to control the society at its fountainhead that she 
addressed the following letter to Mr. Pearson: 


090 CENTRAL AVENUE, PLAINFIELD, N. J., 
June 12, 1911, 

My Dran Mr. Pearson: Mr. Dutcher wishes me to write to you 
regarding your acceptance of this $25,000 gift from the manufacturers 
of guns and ammunition. I can not, of course, say what he wishes me 
to say, but I do know if he could speak he would plainly give you to 
understand how he does not at all approve of what you have done 
and so taken advantage of his helplessness. 

I am greatly disappointed in your friendship for Mr, Dutcher and 
now look upon you as one of his greatest enemies, inasmuch as you 
have taken the opportunity of doing him the greatest injury. 

Yours respectfully, 
CATHERINE O. Dutcher. 


I invite attention to this letter as an example of the real atti- 
tude of the sincere members of the Audubon Society toward 
this whole sordid business. 

The conspirators, with this subsidy on their hands, then 
turned to Mr. John B. Burnham, who organized for them the 
American Game Protective Association, as clearly projected in 
the letter from the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. Mr. Burn- 
ham has been in the service of this conspiracy ever since that 
time. He has been active in season and out of season in pro- 
moting the interests of this conspiracy, and this is his chief 
occupation at the present time. He has obtained the support 
of coadjutors, among whom are T. Gilbert Pearson, George Bird 
Grinnell, and William C. Adams. It is through these men that 
this conspiracy has access to other organizations with altruistic 
titles, some of the officers of whom it seems are willing to lend 
aid to this scheme. 

These men are all members of Mr. Burnham's national cam- 
paign committee on the migratory bird refuge and public 
shooting grounds bill. They present together a capital ex- 
ample of interlocking directors. They are a sort of a trust 
which assumes power to control the attitude of various so- 
cieties toward this shooting ground measure. 

I present to the Senate a statement showing the interlock- 
ing relations of these individuals, as follows: 

Tun INTERLOCKING CONSERVATIONISTS—ALL Boosting THE PUBLIC- 
SHOOTING Grounps GAME REFUGE BILL AND ALL OPPOSED TO THE 
Bac Luur REDUCTION BILL 

JOHN B. BURNHAM 

American Game Protective Association, president anā director. 

The advisory board to the Department öf Agriculture and United 
States Biological Survey, chairman, 
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The National Game Conference, American Game Protective Associa- 
tlon. 

The International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Com- 
missioners. 

National Parks Association, trustee. 

The Council on National Parks, Forests, and Wild Life. 

Association for the Protecfion of the Adirondacks. 

National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. 

National campaign committee for the migratory bird refuge and 
public shooting grounds bill. 

T. GILBERT PEARSON 

National Association of Audubon Societies, president. 

Advisory board to the Department of Agriculture. 

National Game Conference, American Game Protective Association, 

International Association of Game, Fish, and Conseryation Com- 
missioners. 

Council on National Parks, Forests, and Wild Life. 

National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. 

National campaign committee for the migratory bird refuge and 

publie shooting grounds bill. 


GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
American Game Protective Association, director. 
Advisory board to the Department of Agriculture. 
National Game Conference, American Game Protective Association. 
Council on National Parks, Forests, and Wild Life. 
National Parks Association. 
National Conference ou Outdoor Recreation. 
WILLIAM C. ADAMS, BOSTON 
Advisory board to the Department of Agriculture. 
National Game Conference, 
International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Com- 
missioners. 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. 
National campaign committee on the migratory bird refuge and 
public shooting grounds bill. 


These conspirators haye made good on their promise to subsi- 
dize Mr. Burnham’s American Game Protective Association. 
The proof of this is contained in the annual statements of in- 
come and expenses of the association. I present the important 
part of the statements for the years 1921 and 1923 in order that 
the Senate may know the character of the contributions made to 
propagate the pending legislation and the manner in which 
these contributions have been expended, and also that the Sen- 
ate may know what influences and efforts have been back of 
the bill before us: 

Net income and erpenses, American Game Protective and Propagation 
Association, October 1, 1920, to September 30, 1921 
. NET INCOME 
Subscriptions from active members: 


Ky inchester Repeating Arms Co $5, 000. 00 
I. du Pont de Nemours & veces -- 5,000. 00 
Patton OLE y be Foy ES ES ES, -- 5,000.00 
Peters Cartridge Co- -- 1,800.00 
United States Cartridge Co — 1,500.00 
Hercules Powder Co- -- 1,000.00 
American Powder Mills.. —.— 500. 00 
Western Cartridge Co- — 1, 000. 00 > 

General subscriptions : $20, 800. 00 
FW ner,, esa yee ase 1, 000. 00 
LO CD S Ay ay SUE ray LIES 5. 00 

12 1, 005. 00 
Applied to membership 3, 135. 77 
Applied to Bulletin aubseriptions —— — 914. 35 

4, 050. 12 


Game refuge bill: 
Receipts, including a subscription of $1,000 
from former Game Commissioner George 


O RATO New ee. ance 2, 030. 50 
Disbursements— 
Printing, circulars and let- 
ters 
Envelop zz 
Traveling e 
Holland 
Clerical salaries- 
1, 346. 48 
: — 684.02 
Profit on sale of temporary investments 195. 34 
Interest on permanent investment 106. 25 
Interest on bank balances #8. 40 
Sale of Bulletins 101. 82 
Sale of pheasant manuals- 23. 35 
Sale of sportsmen’s creeds 50 
Total der endes 2200 OO 


The report also shows that the seven national conferences 
cost $2,523.61, and the report also shows further expenses for 
propaganda, entertaining expenses and salaries of Mr. J. B. 
Burnham, president; Mr. R. P. Holland, vice president; and 
Mr. G. M. Fayles, secretary and treasurer, so that the aggre- 
gate is $27,380.09. 
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The report from October 1, 1922, to September 30, 1923, 
shows an income of $20,800, as follows: 


Income 
Subscriptions from active members: 

United States Cartridge Co 22 $1, 500 
Remington Arms Co 5, 000 
Winchester Repeating Arms Coe 5, 000 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & ee 5, 000 
Peters Cartridge (o 1, 800 
Western Cartridge 60 1, 000 
Hercules Powder (o 1, 000 
Anrorican Powder Ams — 500 

eon!!! ͤò—i2m ̃᷑ĩ ᷑̃ . . on gees 20, 800 


and general subscriptions amounting to $4,163.19. The report 
includes also the following contributions: 


Robert 0. Hiria cba a $1.00 
Peters’ CATURO gag. a —ͤ—ͤ—̃...é]2i — 432. 72 
r e 120. 20 

i A EE Rene ee Leek N Seon eS Sele eee 553. 92 


From dinners and the sale of various bulletins and member- 
ship dues, and so forth, various sums were received, making the 
total income $32,701.71. 

; Paget were paid as salaries to 


J. B. Burnham, president: — 85, 769. 63 
R. a Holland, vice president -.-- 5, 000. 00 
G. MI. Fayles, secretary and treasuret__.---..-.----.-.--.- 8, 850,00 

WT ea fee Se ep es eee ree any ee ae NATI PTR 14, 619. 63 


making a total of $14.619.63. And for printing expenses of Mr. 
R. P. Holland, J. B. Burnham, and I. T. Quinn, and others, 
and for dinners, bulletins, and general expenses, several thous- 
and dollars more, making a total of $34,189.35. 

I now bring to the attention of the Senate excerpts from the 
official records and correspondence of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, which throw light upon the methods which 
have been pursued to promote this legislation and reveal the 
covert purposes of Mr. Burnham in its promotion. I say with 
regret that these methods, I fear, haye been effectual to mis- 
lend Congress and the country upon the real animus behind 
this bill. 

I now rend from a report of the board of directors’ meeting, 
May 16, 1921, to the Du Pont Powder Co. of Wilmington, Del. 
John B. Burnham, president of the association, states as fol- 
tows in connection with the game refuge bill: 


The American Game Protective Association has had the greatest 
demand in its history on its treasury this last winter. We will either 
haye to have more money or lay down on the job. This association 
is the only agency in the country working in a natlonal way for 
maintaining American shooting. We are an insurance for the future 
of your business. I am told that 800,000,000 shells are annually 
sold for game shooting, * * * I make this prediction, that in 
one or, at the most, two years, the peak of your production of both 
arms und ammunition will pass and be replaced by a downward curve 
unless the American Game Protective Association is more vigorously 
supported. * * Tue American Game Protective Association se- 
cured the Federal migratory bird laws, which bave doubled the num- 
ber of wild fowl in this country. ‘This increase will not benefit the 
public unless the public can have places to shoot the birds. It took 
$20,000 to put over the first law. It will require as much or more to 
get the public shooting grounds. 


I now read from a letter from J. H. Head, district sales 
manager of the Remington Arms Co., to the Du Pont Powder 
Co., dated March 6, 1922 

Am glad that you have taken up with the American Game Protcc- 
tive Association the subject of our conversation relative to spreading 
propaganda in Missouri which would offset some of the antagonistic 
stuff now being circulated by reformers and conservationists, etc. 
There is only one tip I think the American Game Protective Assocla- 
tion should have, and that is that the present fish and game depart- 
ment in Missouri is very antagonistic to the American Game Pro- 
tective Association and they will undoubtedly fight any suggestions 
coming from New York. In fact will make capital of it. 


Mr. President, I shall read further from the minutes of the 
meeting of the American Game Protective Association and 
letters from Mr. John B. Burnham: 


[Letter from John B. Burnham to Du Pont Powder Co., July 10, 19221 


Our chief work recently has been in the House of Representatives. 
We have over 200 Congressmen checked up as favorable to this meas- 
ure; and if nothing unforeseen arises when the bil] can be brought to 
a vote, it will pass the House by 2 or 3 to 1 in its favor. The dificulty 
of course is to get a vote in the House of Representatives. * * * 
The generous action of the active members of the association in giving 
us $5,000 additional has enabled us to prosecute our work much more 
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effectively than could have been done otherwise, and it is a fact that 
the present favorable position of the shooting grounds measure is due 
very largely to this action. When the House reconvenes it is going to 
be very difficult to get action on our bill, particularly if any filibuster- 
ing takes place. 


BURNHAM EXPLAINS DEFEAT 


{Letter from John B. Burnham to the Du Pont Powder Co., February 
15, 1923] 

Our public shooting grounds game refuge bill was defeated in the 
House of Representatives on the 13th by a vote of 155 to 135. While 
we had a majority of the House of Representatives pledged in favor of 
the bill, both Majority Leader Mondell, of Wyoming, and Minority 
Leader GARRETT of Teiinessee were against the bill. Mr. Mondell has 
fought every game measure that has ever come up in the House of 
Representatives during his 25 years in that body. He was defeated, 
as you know, for reelection and will not be in the next Congress. 
Mondell succeeded in defeating the bill in the following way: First, 
by carefully organizing the Democratic minority against it on the 
State-rights issue, working through Minority Leader GARRETT, and also 
by personally approaching individual Members he succeeded in whip- 
ping the Democrats Into line by talking negro supremacy, antilynching 
bill, and all the well-known tricks. Next, he blocked a vote on the Dill 
on days when he knew a majority for the bill was present, and he then 
brought it up suddenly at a time when many of the northern and 
eastern Congressmen were home for the Lincoln Birthday -holiday. He 
defeated the bill with Democratic votes and a handful of Republicans, 
Taking advantage of what we have learned, we will intro- 
duce a new bill, modifying it somewhat to meet certain requirements, 
at the beginning of the Sixty-elghth Congress. 


THE SOUTH BEATS BILL 


{Letter from John B. Burnham to Dupont Powder Co., February 26, 
10231 

It seems to me that a great deal can be accomplished by getting all 
the ammunition retailers and Jobbers interested. We can get up mate- 
rial to show them the benefits that the South would get from the 
passage of the measure.“ © It was the South that beat us, and 
this is the field where we shall have to work. * * © Relative to the 
Illinois situation, I would say that this association has aided in many 
ways. It has gotten up petitions which were circularized among sports- 
men giving the arguments against closing the season on quail, and just 
now we are absolutely strapped for funds. We have spent every dollar 
and more, too, on the public shooting grounds game refuge bill. 


— 


GUNMAKERS- SPREAD PUBLICITY 


[Minutes of directors’ meeting of the American Game Protective Asso- 
elation held on November 14, 1923] 


President Burnham stated that tho bill for game refuges and public 
shooting grounds would be reintroduced in the next Congress, and a 
discussion was had as to the best methods to be pursued in bringing 
the bill to the attention of the Congressmen in States where opposition 
to the bill still existed. On an analysis of the vote it was found that 
but one Congressman south of the Mason and Dixon line had voted for 
its passage, and that accordingly an extra effort should be made in the 
Southern States urging favorable consideration. It was decided that 
the officers of the association (the arms companies) should prepare the 
publicity they desired to be issued, and the manufacturing directors, 
on behalf of thelr companies, pledged their fullest support in seeing 
that a wide distribution would be given such a letter. 


NEEDS SOUTHERN DEMOCRAT 


[Letter from John B. Burnham to the arms and ammunition company 
directors of the American Game Protective Association dated January 
2, 19241 
I hope you will find it possible to be present at this time, because we 

want to go over with the directors the situation with regard to the 

game refuge bill In Congress and get their advice and help, It is most 
important that we secure some strong southern Democrat to Introduce 
the bill in the Senate. On account of the solidarity of the “solid 

South,” we bave been unable so far to secure the right man, 


BURNHAM CRITICIZES CONGRESS 


[Letter from John B. Burnham to the directors of the American Game 
Protective Association, the majority of which are the officers of 
the arms and powder companies; letter dated, April 10, 1924] 
The game refuge bill Is in better shape than it was at a correspond- 

ing time in the last Congress und we have a considerably larger num- 

ber of votes pledged for it and a larger number of agencies assisting 
us in the campaign. On the other hand, this Congress Is going to 
be a very hard one from which to secure constructive legislation. 


1926 


MORE MONEY TO LOBBY 


{Letter from John B. Burnham to the various powder and arms com- 
panies, dated May 14, 1924] 

At the October mecting of the bourd of directors it was voted to 
take similar action to that taken two years ago so that cach of the 
active members should contribute to this association thelr pro rata share 
of the sum of $5,000 in order to add this amount to a special fund for 
work in connection with the game refuge bill. Your pro rata is $1,202,” 


[Letter from John B. Burnham to Du Pont Powder Co., June 27, 1924] 


+*+ © + ‘There are three of these letters touching on different phases 
of the question. I thought that they should be followed up by a fourth 
letter putting up to the directors squarely the necessity for doubling 
thelr subseriptions to this association. Free shooting in this country 
will be paralyzed mighty soon unless this association has more money. 


PEARSON WANTS SHOOTING 


{Letter from John B. Burnham to the arms and ammunition company, 
directors of the American Game Protective Association, July 16, 
19240 
1 should like to call the attention of the directors of this associa- 

tion to the fact that both the game and free shooting in this country 

are in a mighty precarious situation and that your business interests 
ure to that extent at stake. 

The landowners, the women, and sentimentalists already constitute a 
formidable body, and their strength is growing to such an extent that 
T, Gilbert Pearson, president of the National Association of Audubon 
Socicties, and other able men have come to the conclusion that the 
American system of free shooting is doomed * * of course, if 
this happens the sale of firearms and ammunition will be seriously 
affected, 


FELIX DU PONT CONTRIBUTES 


[Letter from John B. Burnham to A. Felix du Pont, vice president of 
the Du Pont Powder Co., dated January 30, 1925] 


Your personal check for $1,000 as a contribution for the work of this 
association came in this morning’s mail, and in behalf of the associa- 
tion I sincerely thank you for your generosity. This will materially 
help in the work for the game refuge bill, and I think by to-night this 
money will be doing its work. For one thing, I shall immediately tele- 
graph Mr, J. W. Stayton, editor of Hollands Monthly, at Dallas, Tex., 
that his expenses will be paid fo Washington for working for the game 
refuge bill, and just as soon as I can check up on Mr. R. Lon Lownds 
at Atlanta, Ga., another volunteer for the work, I will authorize his 
coming on. 


HOW SENTIMENT WAS CREATED FOR BIRD BILL 


[Report of the directors’ meeting of the American Game Protective 
Association, November 14, 1923] 


The subject of the “Public Shooting Grounds” bill, to be intro- 
diced in the coming meeting of the legislative bodies of the United 
Stites, was gone over very thoroughly, and the ways and means of best 
presenting this bill was discussed from several angles. It was finally 
decided that a letter and petition should be sent to all denlers in the 
United States telling of the inrportance of this bill and urging the 
sportsmen to sign the petition and send it to their Congressman or Sen- 
ator as we did in the case of the excise tax on small-arms ammunition. 

It was finally concluded that the Remington Arms Co, will pre- 
pare and send out a list of approximately 90,000 letters on the Ameri- 
can Game Protective and Propagation Association's stationery, This 
letter to be written by Mr. Burnham along with other necessary ad- 
vertising matter. Mr. Drew (Winchester Repeating Arms Co.) is 
going to send a letter to all his jobbers and dealers urging them to 
fall into line with the nssociation’s ideas of passing this bill, as it 
will be very beneficial to dealers and sportsmen. I believe that we 
{Du Pont Co.) should follow this matter up and write our first and 
third class customers on this subject. Mr. Drew and Mr. Skelly 
(Hercules Powder Co.) withdrew from the meeting rather early, and 
afterwards we did quite some constructive work on the handling of this 
presenting of the bill to the general public. Mr. Burnham asked. me 
if we would frame up a letter which he could send to all merchants, 
as he was rather green at this sort of business. (Report dated No- 
vember 16, 1923, made to the Du Pont Co. by L. R. Lewis, assistant 
director of sales of the Du Pont Powder Co.) 


Over 275,000 letters were sent out. 


[Letter from John B. Burnham to L. R. Lewis, of the Du Pont 
Powder Co. J 
FEBRUARY 15, 1924. 
Won't you bave a word with Mr. Simonton and ask him to have 
the Sportsmen's Association pass a special resolution at the meeting 
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which, I understand, takes place to-morrow evening Indorsing the game 
refuge bill? It would be of the greatest benefit if Mr. Mimonton would 
get as many men as possible to write to the two Delaware Senators 
and also the Congressman. It is particularly desirable that a number 
of letters be sent to Senator BAYARD. 

Joux B. BURNHAM, 


This telegram was sent and charged to the selling expense 
of the sporting-powder division of the Du Pont Co. The presi- 
dent of the Sportsmen’s Association referred to is W, A. Sim- 
monton, of the Du Pont Co.; the secretary, H. D, Albaugh, of 
the Du Pont Co.; and another Officer, J. T. Skelly, of the Her- 
cules Powder Co. 

DU PONT DISCOVERS OPPOSITION 

In June, 1924, Mr. du Pont, as I am informed, believed that 
there was opposition to the bill. A questionnaire was prepared 
and sent broadcast to farmers and sportsmen with the result 
that figures showed that 90 per cent of farmers and sportsmen 
were opposed to this public shooting grounds bill. 

I am informed that on December 9, 1924, the Du Pont Co. 
wrote a letter to all the arms and ammunition companies 
which were contributors to the American Game Protective 
Association. With this was a circular attacking the game 
refuge bill in no uncertain terms. The letter follows, and was 
aoe by E. R. Galvin, director of sales of the sporting-powder 
division; 


GENTLEMEN: Efforts are being made to have Congress take action 
on the game refuge public shooting grounds bill, Although statements 
have been made that this bill was meeting with almost universal ap- 
proval, it is now being brought home very forcibly to ns that there is 
considerable opposition to the bill, and we are in receipt of letters 
from shooting clubs, sportsmen, and farmers and State game commis- 
sions. We feel that our interests are the interests of the sportsmen. 
We feel moreover that this bill, if passed, will so materially change 
conditions and have such a widespread effect on a multitude of 
sportsmen that it is of the highest importance to know if it meets 
with their approval, This approval, we believe, is essential to the 
success of such a measure. We are using the attached with our various 
mailing lists to determine the sentiment of those Interested in the 
subject. 


The enclosure was a statement against the bill, and it brought 
back thousands of letters protesting against the passage of the 
measure, 

BURNHAM ASKS REPUDIATION 


On December 15, 1924, John B. Burnham, as I am advised, 
requested a meeting with the Du Pont Co. officials in order to 
get them to rescind their action in opposing the bill. In the 
meantime the American Trap Shooters Association had passed 
a resolution against the passage of the bill. At that conference 
in Wilmington, Del., Mr. du Pont did not feel inclined to rescind 
its action in attacking the game refuge bill by sending thousands 
of this attack to its mailing list, for on December 16, 1924, the 
following telegram was sent: 


FELIX pu Pont, 
Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.: 

Telegrams and letters coming to this ofice make it imperative we 
should make statement, which we can not make until we know exactly 
your position, as it must be predicated on yours, As I understand. 
your company bas always taken the position that you do not oppose 
or work for legislation. Therefore, on the same basis, you should pub- 
licly repudiate action against bill. If I am authorized to make such a 
statement, I am sure it will go a long way toward clearing the situa- 
tion, Please advise. 

Jonx B. BURNHAM, 


My information is that Mr. Burnham then called a directors’ 
meeting of the American Game Protective Association to be 
held December 17, 1924, for the purpose of determining what 
should be done about the du Pont attack. Finding it impossible 
to get the members of the arms and ammunition companies who 
were directors together on such short notice, he wrote as 
follows: 

DECEMBER 16, 1924. 
Mr. FELIX DU PONT, 
Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Drar Mn. pu Pont: It looks now as If we would be unable te hold 
the directors’ meeting of this association until a week from to-day, 
Tuesday, December 23, and as we are receiving a flood of telegrams, 
letters, and telephone calis, which all have to do with your com- 
pany’s attitude on the game refuge bill, I have wired you for informa- 
tion as to what kind of a statement to make. The general impression 
seems to be that Galvin's action will go a long way toward killing the 
game refuge public shooting grounds bill on the theory that it is 
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far easier to stop progress than to resume momentum in constructive 
movement, and there is much demand that some action be taken im- 
mediately to offset the damage which has been done. 

Jonx B. Bunxnax. 


My advices are that an attempt was then made to boycott 
Mr. du Pont's company. I am told that on December 18, 1924, 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association, lo- 
cated at Boston, Muss., issued a virulent attack on the Du Pont 
Co. for opposing the game refuge bill. This circular was signed 
by Arthur Clark as secretary, He urged that all the members 
of the association immediately— 


wire, or at least write, the president of the Du Pont Powder Co., con- 
demning their action in opposing it and thereby trying to deliver the 
public rights of sportsmen to private ownership of game. 


Within the next day or so the Peabody Sportsmen's Associa- 
tion, affiliated with the above organization, declared a boycott 
on Du Pont powder and urged its members not to use any 
shells loaded with Du Pont powder. This came to the attention 
of the Du Pont Co., which immediately wrote letters to various 
Senators and Congressmen telling them of the boycott and why 
it considered this boycott unfair. Maj. R. Sylvester, head of 
the Du Pont secret service, was delegated to investigate the 
Peabody Sportsmen’s Association and its relative strength. I 
make these statements upon the authority of persons who have 
information concerning the matters herein referred to. 

On December 13, 1924, John B. Burnham addressed a letter 
to the arms and ammunition companies calling attention to the 
attack made on the game refuge bill by the Du Pont Co. 
through its director of sales, E. R. Galvin, who replied as 
follows to the representatives of the arms and ammunition 
companies who were directors of the American Game Protec- 
tive Association: 

GALVIN SCORES BURNHAM 


WILMINGTON, DEL., December 20, 1924. 

GENTLEMEN: Referring to letter of December 13, 1924, from the 
American Game and Protective and Propagation Association. 

The Du Pont Co. has contributed $60,000 or more to the American 
Game Protective and Propagation Association. This $60,000 or more 
has been charged to the “selfing expense” of the division for which I 
am responsible as director of sales. Since 1921 the chief activity of 
the American Game Protective and Propagation Association has been 
to sponsor the game refuge public shooting grounds bill, 

I haye been led to assume that— 

A. The bill was sponsored by sportsmen. 

B. It would produce more game and more shooting. 

C. It was practically without opposition. 

To the best of my knowledge, belief, observation, and information I 
am led to believe these assumptions are not correct. Statement is 
made that the bill is really sponsored by a small group of paid profes- 
slonal game protectionists; that the bill can not and will not do what 
is claimed for it, and that there is a very decided opposition to it. 

I have been keenly interested in the American Game Protective and 
Propagation Association. In 1919 I asked other important manu- 
facturers who contributed to the American Game Protective and 
Propagation Association a construction plan of action, 

In 1921, I believe it was, the first publle shooting grounds bill was 
advocated. 

In 1923 I frankly expressed by letter my candid criticism of the 
manner In which the American Game Protective Association conducted 
its affairs. 

In the last seven or eight years the manufacturers have contributd 
$175,000 or more to the American Game Protective Association, A 
detailed statement showing what benefit has been accomplished by 
the expenditure of that amount would be Interesting, no doubt, to the 
contributing manufacturers. 

Although not fully satisfied wlth the American Game Protective 
Association's conduct of its affairs, I remained passive and watched 
with interest {ts activities in behalf df the game refuge—public shooting 
grounds bill. 

Being led to believe, as previously stated, that there was no opposi- 
tion to the bill, frankly I was surprised to see that there was 
emphatic opposition. This opposition has developed from sports- 
men, farmers, sportsmen's associations, and fish and game commissions. 
With this opposition established, I sought a means of registering the 
fewpoint of those Interested by sending cut to our mailing list 
the nttached letter and pamphlet, taking action at this time because 
we had been called upon for our anntnl assessment to the American 
Gume Protective and Propagation Association, amounting to $5,000, 
and I wanted to know the truth. 

Yours very truly, 
E. R. GALVIN, Director of Sales. 


During this time the boycott of the Massachusetts association 
hud beceswe pronounced and was spreading against the Du 
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Pont Co. Although Mr. Burnham had urged the Du Ponts to 
rescind its action several times, it was not until December 27, 
1924, that Felix du Pont issued a statement which said in 
part: 


This company’s position, as well as my own, is the same now as it has 
always been, namely, in favor of the bill. 


But later in speaking of the matter Mr. Felix du Pont said, 
as I am advised: 


Up to that time [meaning the time of the attack made by Galvin] I 
had never read the game refuge bill, I did not know that the American 
Game Protective and Propagation Association was the father of the 
bill, and it was news to me that our biggest customers and ourselves 
had paid out more than $20,000, which had been used almost entirely 
for the promotion of this bill. I had to make up my mind then and 
there whether I was for the bill or against it. Of course, I bad been 
officially for the bill right nlong, because my department had been 
spending money to have it passed, 

DU PONT REVERSES POSITION 

With the repudiation by the Du Pont Co. of the stand it had 
taken against the game refuge bill, efforts were discussed with 
the end in view of getting the Massachusetts boycott called off. 

Note this letter: 

(Burnham to Du Pont) 
Janvany 30, 1025. 
Mr. FELIX DU Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Drar Mr bu Pont: I got an opportunity yesterday to get in a word 
with Director Adams, of the Massachusetts Game Commission, on the 
subject about which we talked. To-day a good opportunity occurred to 
put the matter before Mr. Clark, the active man in the Massachusetts 
State Game and Fish Protective Association. I do not know whether 
the club you mention (Peabody Association) is a member of the State 
organization (it is), but as most of the clubs in Massachusetts belong 
to this organization I take it for granted that the Peabody Club is 
affiliated, Mr. Clark is an honest, straightforward chap, and I think he 
will take action to close this incident * * *, 

Joux B. BURNHAM. 


Mr. Burnham then wrote to Mr. Clark, under date of Janu- 
ary 30, 1925, as follows: 

Dran Mr. CLARK: I thoroughly understand the matter between 
Commissioner Adams and Doctor Field. I inclose the association's 
check for $50 for your association to be used to defray Doctor Field's 
expense in the interim. * * + Commissioner Adams has the dis- 
tinction of having raised the most money in Massachusetts of any 
State for work for the game refuge bill. * * Relative to the 
Du Pont matter.. Under the circumstances I think it is a 
great mistake to continue an attack on the company which is now— 
and always has been—loyally for the measure. I understand that a 
sort of boycott is being carried on in Massachusetts by one of your 
constituent clubs, In the interest of falrness I think it should be 
called off, 

Jonx B. BURNHAM. 


In the meantime, however, Mr. Burnham and others had 
worked on the powder companies to an extent that the Ameri- 
can Trap Shooters’ Association were threatened with a loss 
of a $30,000 contribution from the powder companies unless this 
association repudiated the resolution it had passed against the 
game refuge bill. 

On January 21, 1925, this is corroborated by the fact that all 
the arms and ammunition companies herein referred to re- 
ceived a wire from Otto M. Jones, of the Oregon Fish and Game 
Commission, a copy of which is as follows: 


Members Portland Gun Club at meeting last night again went on 
record opposed to shooting grounds bill and as resenting position of 
certain manufacturers to threaten trap shooters of Pacific zone to 
withhold annual contribution to American Trap Shooting Association 
if members do not rescind former action in position to measure. 

Orro M. JoNES. 


On January 27, George McCarthy, president of the Trap 
Shooters’ Association, wrote to John Burnham stating that his 
association would rescind its action and go on record as favor- 
ing the bill. 

Mr, President, I am advised that on February 5, 1925, Mr. 
E. R. Galvin, who had been with the Du Pont Co. for 17 years, 
was discharged because of his opposition to the game refuge 
bill, and particularly because of the letter which I have re- 
ferred to heretofore. 

I am also told that Otto M. Jones and Mr. A. E. Burgduff, 
who were connected with the Oregon Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, were relieved of their positions because they had opposed 
the ‘shooting ground bill which Mr. Burnham and associates 
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were trying to force through Congress. The same forces which 
brought about these results were directed against Mr. William 
H. Dilg, the founder of the Izaak Walton League, because he 
was Opposed to these shooting-ground measures sponsored by 
Mr. Buruham and associates in the Biological Survey. 

One of the most active members of this league is Mr. Jack 
Cunningham, of Missouri. On the 13th of August, 1925, he 
wrote the following letter to Mr. Holthous, which I think will 
prove of interest to Senators: 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Kansas City, August 13, 1925. 
Mr. Aurnun HOLTHOUS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dean Mr. Horrnous: On account of the way the bill is headed, 
“Game refuge and public shooting grounds bill,” a lot of sportsmen have 
swallowed it, hook, line, and sinker. This bill was concelyed in in- 
iquity; is very unrighteous, in that it is not a game refuge public 
shooting grounds bill at all. It ts a pork-barrel measure, with the 
spending of the money for game refuges delegated to professional con- 
servationists and the money for the enforcement end of it delegated to 
the Biological Survey to spend as they see fit and call it enforcement. It 
is the most dangerous bill that bas ever been up before the American 
public. Mr. Dilg has never liked the smell of this bill at any stage of 
the game. It has been suggested to us several times that the Izaak 
Walton League take over the American Game Protective Association, 
but we have deellned with thanks for two reasons: First, the Ameri- 
cin Game Protective Association is not bullt on lines of the Izaak 
Walton League; second, the league has never accepted any gratuitous 
financial support from any commercial institution that is In any way 
interested in outdoor legislation and never will. Burnham and his 
crowd are desperate. Their success before has been in silencing oppost 
tion. Try to attend the Denver meeting. You will find Herbert Tay- 
lor, of St. Louis, lined up with his old employer, the Du Pont Powder 
Co. and the American Game Protective Association. 

JACK CUNNINGHAM, 
Chatrman National Exccutive Committee Izaak Walton League. 


I have here a letter by Mr. D. H. Madsen, fish and game com- 
missioner of Utah, addressed to Mr. A. D. Holthous, of St. 
Louis, Mo., in which he states that funds were solicited— 


for n lobby to secure the passage of the game refuge bill— 


and that the matter came from Mr. Holland, who was secretary 
of the American Game Protective Association. He also refers 
to the fact that positions were promised in case the bill was 
passed. ` 

I might add here that Mr. Will Dilg in five years has built 
up that organization until to-day it has three or four times as 
great a membership as all of these so-called outdoor and rec- 
reational organizations combined. I continue reading: 

“MORE GAIN,” NOT “ MORE GAME” 

The main trouble with us is not more that we have lacked courage 
than that we haye lacked sincerity and plain honesty, along with a 
lack of plain horse sense. We all ought to know the truth by this 
time. Yet continually we keep trying to pull ourselves over the fence 
by our boot straps. Continually we put out our propaganda, which 
is eaten up by a public which wants to be fooled. I have no more 
admiration for the “ More game!” cry—it should be called “ More 
gain! — than I have for that phase of philanthropy which advertises 
a liquid which will take the kink out of a negro's hair. One is just 
as sincere and honest as the other, and just as practical, That sort 
of thing is not good enough to-day. Time we should abandon all these 
old insincere methods by which we undertake to fool ourselves and 
renllze that only a great departure—a great honest and sincere de- 
parture—tis ever golng to bring any success to the movement which 
secks to retain some field sports for Americans, 


I have before me the original letter written by the district 
sales manager of the Remington Arms Co., March 6, 1922, to 
Mr. E. R. Galvin, Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. : 


Dean Buck: Many thanks for yours of March 1, and am glad you 
have taken up with the American Game Protective Association the 
subject of our conversation relative to spreading propaganda in Mis- 
souri which would offset some of the antagonistic stuff now being cir- 
culated by reformers and conservationists, ete. 


“Conservationists!” They did not like the propaganda 
which was circulated by conservationists, so they say, in Mis- 
souri. 


There is only one tip I think the American Game Protective Asso- 
elation should have and that is that the present fish and game depart- 
ment in Missouri is very antagonistic to the American Game Protective 
Association and they will undoubtedly fight any suggestions coming 
from New York, in fact, will make capital of it. 


That is signed by Mr. Head, district sales manager, 
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I read next from a letter written by Mr. Burnham July 10, 
1922, to Mr. E. R. Galvin, E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


My Dran Mr. Gatvin: Thinking that you may be interested in 
receiving a confidential report on progress accomplished in securing 
the public shooting grounds law, I am writing to say that while 
Senator New's defeat for renomination in Indiana has to some extent 
unfavorably affected the passage of the bill in the United States 
Senate, I do not belicve Senator New's popularity and prestige bave 
been greatly decreased— 


And so forth. Then he says: 


Our chief work recently has been in the House of Representatives. 
We have over 200 Congressmen checked up as favorable to this meas- 
ure, and if nothing unforeseen arises, when the bill can be brought 
to a vote it will pass the House by 2 or 3 to 1 in its furor. The 
difficulty, of course, is to get a vote in the House of Representatives. 


This further statement appears in the letter: 


The generous action of the active members of the association in 
giving us $5,000 additional had enabled us to prosecute cur work much 
more effectively than could have been done otherwise, and it is a fact 
that the present favorable position of the shooting grounds m¢easure— 


Not a conservation, not a game-refuge measure but a shoot- 
ing-grounds measure; that is what Mr. Burnham denominates 
his bill, his own child. He labels it. This is not a game 
preserve or refuge bill; it is a “ shooting grounds” bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator to 
whom he refers? 

Mr. KING. Mr, Jobn B. Burnham, president of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective and Propagation Association. 

_ I repeat what I was reading: 


The generous action of the active members of the association in giv- 
irg us $5,000 additional had enabled us to prosecute our work much 
more effectively than could have been done otherwise and it is a fact 
that the present favorable position of the shooting grounds measure 
is due very largely to this action. 


Five thousand dollars more 


When the House reconvenes, it is going to be very difficult to get 
action on our bill, particularly if any fillbustering takes place. There 
will again be tremendous pressure to force other measures through 
which the average Congressman ig inclined to think of greater impor- 
tance. Our expenditures are almost entirely for traveling expenses; 
we have to bring other men to Washington and pay their expenses. 
We are in close touch with the situation and are doing everything 
in our power to gct a yote on the bill during the present session, because 
in the short session, which terminates the Sixty-seventh Congress, ap- 
propriation matters and the like are considered almost exclusively. 

Yours very truly, 
= Joux B. BRURNHAM, President. 


On February 15, 1923, Mr. Burnham, as president of the 
American Game Protective and Propagation Association, with 
headquarters at Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York, 
writes to Mr. E. R. Galvin, who, I may say, was the sales agent 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., as follows: 


Dear Mr, GALVIN : Our public shooting ground 
Now he adds to it— 


game refuge bill was defeated in the House of Representatives on the 
18th by a vote of 155 to 135. 

While we had a majority of the House of Representatives pledged 
in favor of the bill, both Majority Leader Mondell, of Wyoming, and 
Minority Leader GARRETT of Tennessee were against the Dill. 


Then he refers to Mr. Mondell, the then Republican leader 
of the House, who has vigorously opposed the bill. His words 
are not commendatory. 


Taking advantage of what we have learned, we will introduce a new 
bill, modifying it somewhat to meet certain requirements, at the begin- 
ning of the Sixty-cighth Congress, 

Very truly yours, 
Jonx B. BURNHAM, President, 


So another bill was introduced. Mr. Burnham wrote again 
to Mr. Galvin on February 26, 1923: 


Dran Mr. GALVIN: Thank you for your letters of the 23d relative 
to the public shooting ground game refuge bill, and to the Illinois 
situation with reference to putting quall on the song-bird list. 

Speaking of the bill: 

In the South, however, there are not many organized sportsmen, It 
seems to me that a great deal can be accomplished by getting all the 
ammunition retailers and jobbers interested. We can get up the ma- 
terial to show them the benefits that the South would get from the 
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passage of the measure, and if we can send this out during the early 
winter I think it will help very much. + * It was the South 
hat beat us, and this is the field where we shall have to work. 


I am glad to say that southern Congressmen exhibited a 
proper regard for local self-government and for the rights of 
the States. They were unwilling—and voted unanimously, as I 
am adyised in support of their views—they were unwilling to 
establish a Federal licensing system, and commit the National 
Government to a policy of supplying shooting grounds for the 
hunters of the United States. They were not opposing appro- 
printions for migratory-game sanctuaries, but they did oppose 
the extension of bureaucracy. 

Mr. NORBSCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brxouax in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am sure the Senator from Utah does not 
want to leaye any impression that is not exactly correct. One 
would be led to believe from what has been said that Mr. 
Burnham was not a conservationist and that he did not favor 
bird refuges. I will ask the Senator if he would not be 
willing to put all of Mr. Burnham's letters in the RECORD, 
instead of just excerpts from them? 

Mr. KING. No, Mr. President; I would not be willing to, 
for the reason that they relate to matters that are not rele- 
yant. Anything in the letters showing that he is in favor of 
genuine conservation or pertinent to the matter under con- 
sideration I shall Le glad to haye inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. Burnham further states: 


Relative to the Illinois situation, I would say that this association 
has aided in many ways. It uns gotten up the petitions which were 
circularized among sportsmen in that State, and also prepared and 
sent out for general distribution an article, copy of which I inclose 
herewith, giving the arguments against closing the season on quail, 
and just now we are absolutely strapped for funds. We have spent 
every dollar and more, too, on the public shooting ground game 


refuge bill. 


Mr. President, I have here a letter written by George M. 
Fayles, secretary of the American Game Protective and Propa- 
gation Association, dated November 28, 1923, to Mr. Galvin, 
in which he says: 


I am Inclosing for your consideration copy of the minutes of the 
board of directors of this association held on November 14, 1923. 


The minutes show that there were present President Burn- 
ham (in the chair), Mr. J. T. Skelly, Dr. George B. Grinnell, 
F. J. Kahrs, F. G. Drew, W. S. Haskell, W. B. Greeley, A. S. 
Houghton, Lloyd R. Lewis, and R. P. Holland. The following 
appears in the minutes: 


President Burnham stated that there were several matters to bring 

to the attention of the directors, including action on legislation before 

Congress, a request for an appropriation for funds to be used in the 

State of Ohio, and a request that mention be niade of subject of the 

10 per cent tax on arms and ammunition and action to try and have 
the tax taken off. 


Here was this so-called conservation organization planning 
to secure a repeal of the Federal law taxing the manufacturers 
of arms and ammunition. I might add that there was a lobby 
in Washington when the revenue bill was under consideration, 
and this excise tax was repealed. Continuing, the minutes 
declare: 


President Burnham stated the bill for game refuges and public shoot- 
ing grounds would be reintroduced in the next Congress, and a discus- 
sion was had as to the best methods to be pursued in bringing the bill 
to the attention of the Congressmen in States where opposition to the 
former bill existed. On an analysis of the vote taken it was found 
that but one Congressman south of the Mason and Dixon line had voted 
for Its passage. * * * 


I want to congratulate the Congressmen south of Mason and 
Dixon's line for their deyotion to the rights of the States and 
to local self-government. 


It was decided that the officers of the association should prepare the 
publicity they desired to be issued, and the manufacturing directors— 


That is, of the arms companies— 


on behalf of their companies, pledged their fullest’ support in seeing 
that a wide distribution would be given such a letter“ 
GEORGE M. FAYLES, Secretary. 


Mr. Burnham writes to Mr. Galvin on January 2, 1924, and 
Mr. Galvin, as I haye stated, is the director of sales of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del.: 
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The writer personally belleves that conditions in Ohio warrant 
support from this assoclation. 


What were they doing in Ohio? The legislature was con- 
sidering bills for a closed season on quail. Of course, it is 
apparent, when we know the character of this organization, 
that it is an organization sponsored and supported by the 
arms manufacturers of the United States. 


I hope you will find it possible to be present at this time, because 
we want to go over with the directors the situation in regard to the 
game refuge bill in Congress and get their adyice and help. It ts 
most important that we secure some strong southern Democrat to 
introduce the bill in the Senate. On account of the solidarity of the 
“Solid South“ we have been unable so far to secure the right man. 


They seem to think that New Englanders, and other people 
north of the Mason and Dixon line, have no interest in the 
rights of States and in local self-government, and that they 
are perfectly willing to be governed by a lot of Federal officials 
roaming throughout the country. They pay tribute, however, 
to the devotion of the South to Democratie principles; I shall 
not say Democratic principles, but to American principles, to 
the right of local self-government and of individual riglits. I 
hope that men north of Mason and Dixon's line will exhibit 
the same regard for the rights of the States and for the right 
of local self-government that eyidently was exhibited by the 
Representatives in the House of Representatives from south 
of the Mason and Dixon's line. 

In another letter dated April 10, 1924, to Mr. Galvin, Mr. 
John B. Burnham, president of the so-called Game Protective 
and Propagation Association, wrote: 


The game refuge bill is in better shape than it was at a correspond- 
ing time in the last Congress, and we have a considerably larger 
number of votes pledged for it and a larger number of agencies as- 
sisting us in the campaign. On the other hand, this Congress is 


going to be a very hard one from which to secure constructive legis- 
lation, 


It would be interesting to know what Mr. Burnham regards 
us constructive legislation. Of course, it is constructive legis- 
lation to give more power to Federal officials, and to establish 
a license system and shooting grounds in order that the manu- 
facturers of arms might sell more shells and more powder and 
more shot and more guns to kill game! 

I might add at this point that Doctor Hornaday has been 
contending for a long time against the character of guns used 
for the killing of game; but he has at every step encountered 
the opposition of the corporations which have subsidized Mr. 
Burnham and his American Game Protective Association. 
They would have the repeating shotguns that did not give the 
game a chance. This letter says further: 


In my Judgment it would not be wise to attempt to secure a vote in 
elther Senate or House before the short term or until after election. 
Tn the meanwhile we are, using every effort to build up strength for 
the bill. 

Yours very truly, 
Jonx B. Bunxnau, President. 


May 14, 1924, Mr. John B. Burnham, president, again writes 
Mr. Galvin, director of sales of the E. I, du Pont de Nemours 
Co., as follows: 


My Dran Mu. GALVIN: At the October meeting of the board of direc- 
tors it was voted to take similar action to that taken two years ago 
so that each of the active members should contribute to this associa- 
tion their pro rata share of the sum of $5,000 in order to add this 
amount to a special fund for work in connection with the game refuge 
blll. Your pro rata is $1,202. 

At your convenience we shall yery much appreciate recelying this 
sum, 

Yours very truly, 
Joun B. BURNHAM, President. 


In lead pencil, with the initials of Mr. Galvin, I find “charge 
construction.” Also the following: „This is additional contri- 
bution for 1924.“ Then it is checked or O.K’d at the top by 
the proper official. 

So the books of the Du Pont Co. will show that this contribution, 
in addition to another which they made, was charged to “ con- 
struction”; the construction of this bill, evidently, The books 
will not show, however, that it was for the “construction” 
of this bill. 

Mr. Burnham, on June 27, 1924, wrote Mr, Galvin again: 


My Dran Ma. Garvin: I am inclosing vou some rather rough form 
letters which I had not the time as yet to properly correct along the 
lines we discussed. There are three of these letters touching on dif- 
ferent phases of the question. I thought that they should be fol- 
lowed up by a fourth letter, putting up to the directors squarely the 
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necessity for doubling their subscription to this association. Free 
shooting in this country will be paralyzed mighty quickly unless this 
agsSociation has more money. 


It is shooting, not conservation ! 


After we get the game refuge bill through Congress we must get to 
work at once in a lot of the States and get them committed to a policy 
for State game refuges, propagation, and other constructive things, 
and at the same time we must be fighting every minute to defeat the 
policy of those who wish to stop all shooting, whether they be farm- 
ers, with too drastic trespass legislation, or the Hornaday crowd. ‘The 
sentimentalists, led by Doctor Hornaday, are demanding cuts in bag 
limits and seasons. 


Doctor Hornaday did not urge the absolute abstention from 
shooting, but he wanted to cut the bag limit. If people were 
interested in conservation and the preservation of the migra- 
tory birds, they would cut the bag limit. For making that 
recommendation fhis organization, that claims to be 100 per 
cent in fayor of conservation of migratory birds, denominates 
Doctor Hornaday a sentimentalist. 


The war produced an effect on the women of the country which 
Doctor Hornaday has skillfully guided into a resentment against killing 
for sport any living creature. The landowners, the women, and 
sentimentalists already constitute a formidable body, and their strength 
is growing to such an extent that T. Gilbert Pearson— 


He was one of the lobbyists, and he was in Washington for 
days and weeks, and perhaps is here now— 


president of the National Association of Audubon Societies, and other 
able men have come to the conclusion that the American system of free 
shooting is doomed and that we must immediately go upon the Euro- 
pean basis, with sport denied to all who are not landowners or wealthy 
enough to join shooting clubs. Of course, if this happens the sale of 
firearms and ammunition— 


This is the crucial part, this is the important point in this 
circular which he was sending to the directors— 


will be seriously affected, not to mention the loss to the welfare of our 
country. I shall have more to say on this subject later on. 


I have another letter, written by Mr. Burnham, dated July 
6, 1924, to Mr. Galvin, of the Du Pont Powder Co., as follows: 


Dear Mn. GALVIN: I should like to call the attention of the directors 
of this association to the fact that both the game and free shooting in 
this country are in a mighty precarious situation, and that your 
business interests are to that extent at stake. 


He is telling the sales manager of the powder company that 
their interests are involved in furnishing shooting grounds. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
once more? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. NORBECK. If a farmer should write to a packing house 
and say, “We wish you would contribute to a fund for the 
extermination of hog cholera,’ the packing house would be 
benefited by such a contribution, just as the arms people are 
benefited by the preservation of the game supply. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator may make such 
deductions as he pleases and get any comfort he can extract 
out of the comparison or parallel which he has suggested. 
But I submit that when the powder companies of the United 
States contribute, as they have contributed, tens of thousands 
of dollars to carry on a campaign for years, and when, in 
obedience to their representative, Mr. Burnham, measures are 
offered from time to time, we may indulge in certain deduc- 
tions not very favorable to the altruistic purposes of Mr. 
Burnham's organization. Of course, they are selfish. There 
is no doubt they want to sell, as they are sclling, more than 
$50,000,000 worth of guns and ammunition annually to the 
American people. I suppose if I were Mr. du Pont I should 
want to sell as much powder as possible, because there is an 
enormous profit in the manufacture and in the sale of the prod- 
ucts of these great plants to the people of the United States. 
They have selected this so-called Game Protective and Propaga- 
tion Association as the medium through which to carry on their 
propaganda and it is obedient to their will and effective in its 
operations, 

The balance of this letter contains the same statements that 
were found in the leaflet which was sent out and which I 
read, so I shall not read the letter. 

In a letter of the same date Mr. Burnham stated: 


I have a plan to present to the directors which, I believe, will meet 
the situntion. To make it effective, however, the association will need 
more money. If 50 per cent of the amount contributed to the American 
Trap Shooting Association could be added to the funds of this associa- 
tion, I believe it would not only solve the present situation, but also 
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return to the manufacturers of arms and ammunition a most sub- 
Stantinl percentage on the Investment, 
Trusting you will be able to attend, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
i Jonx B. BURNHAM, President, 


He wanted them to get returns in dividends upon the invest- 
ment for propaganda purposes. On January 30, 1925, Mr. Burn- 
ham wrote the following letter: 


Dear MR. pv Pont: I got an opportunity yesterday to get in a word 
with Director Adams, of the Massachusetts Game Commission, on the 
subject about which we talked. To-day n good opportunity occurred to 
put the matter before Mr. Clark, the active man in the Massachusetts 
State Game and Fish Protective Association. I do not know whether 
the club you mention is a member of the State organization, but as 
most of the clubs in Massachusetts belong to this organization, I take 
it for granted that the Peabody Club js affiliated. Mr. Clark is an 
honest, straightforward chap, and I think he will take action to close 
this incident, 


I want to say, though I shall advert to it later, that Mr. 
du Pont was not satisfied with the bill, though he contributed 
annually to the Burnhum organization. He wrote letters for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the public were against 
it or for it. He found that the public were against it, and he 
so stated, and some of the organizations began to boycott the 
Du Pont Co. I think the evidence will show that some of the 
members of the organization which had been created by the 
arms manufacturers were not quite true to Mr. du Pont and 
did not object to this effort to boycott his company; but later, 
when he discoyered the boycott was becoming effective and 
injurious, he supported the bill. Mr. Clark and some of those 
who had been instrumental in organizing the boycott were 
called off, and Mr. Burnham spoke to Mr. Clark about calling 
off the boycott. That is the significance of this letter: 


Your personal check for $1,000 as a contribution for the work of 
the association came in this morning's mail, and-in behalf of the 
association I sincerely thank you for your generosity. This will ma- 
terially help in the work for the game refuge bill, and I think by 
to-night this money will be doing its work. For one thing, I shall 
immediately telegraph Mr. J. W. Stayton, editor of Holland’s Monthly 
at Dallas, Tex., that his expenses will be paid to Washington for 
working for the game refuge bill, and just as soon as I can check up 
on Mr. R. T'on Lownds at Atlanta, Ga., another yolunteer for the 
work, I will authorize his coming on, 

It is for the payment of expenses of volunteer workers; the money will 
be used most effectively, These men are deeply interested in the 
success of the game refuge bill and are willing to give their time, but 
can not afford to pay their expenses. They are personally acquainted 
with Members of Congress and can sit down with them and thoroughly 
discuss the merits of legislation. 

We employ no professional lobbyists, as we do not consider this 
ethical, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun B. BURNHAM, President. 

P. S.: I just wanted to add that I, personally, very deeply appreciate 
your gift. 


Mr. President, I have here a letter from the secretary of the 
American Game Protective and Propagation Association to 
Mr. Galvin, in which he said: 


I am attaching copy of the minutes of the meeting of the board of 
directors held on May 11, 1921. 


I want to read an excerpt or two from the minutes, which 
are rather long: 


President Burnham stated that recently he had received a letter 
from Mr. Henry Brewer, president of the Society of American Manu- 
facturers of Small Arms and Ammunition, to the effect that at a meet- 
ing several months ago some of the members of their society had sug- 
gested that some action should be taken by them in regard to game 
protection, and that their attention had been called to the fact that 
the American Game Protective and Propagation Association was organ- 
ized for that very purpose and was carrying on a very beneficial work. 
In Mr. Brewer's letter an invitation was extended to the association to 
address their meeting on May 9 to outline the work which our associa- 
tion was doing. 


The minutes contain the paper which had been presented by 
Mr. Burnham and which was submitted as a part of the min- 
utes. I call attention to this paragraph: 

But, beside all this, there is a great movement already begun to pro- 
yide free shooting grounds by State and Federal action. New York has 
an area twice the size of the State of Rhode Island set aside for all 
time for free shooting. 


From this statement it would appear that the States are tak- 
ing care of the question of game refuges and the protection of 
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birds and other game. It is not the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide free shooting grounds for individuals. That 
is for the States to do if they desire and if they have no con- 
stitutional restrictions. The Federal Government has no right 
constitutionally to tax the people to furnish shooting grounds 
any more than it has a right to tax the people to furnish golf 
grounds for some of the Senators who love to go out and play 
golf, or for people who organize baseball teams. If the Federal 
Government may furnish free shooting grounds, it can furnish 
golf links and tennis grounds and race courses. 

Referring again to what Rhode Island and New York have 
done, I read further: 

This will provide all the big-game shooting required, but In a State 
of 10,000,000 inhabitants free duck-shooting marshes or upland game 
grounds should exist in every county. Pennsylvania has done better 
than New York in scattering such shooting grounds all over the State. 


I ought to add that Pennsylvania authorized a bond issue of 
$25,000,000 for the acquisition of lands for game purposes; 
this State has set a fine example und is successfully protecting 
and preserving birds and all other forms of wild life indigenous 
to that section. I am advised that there is more game in Penn- 
Sylvania to-day than there was 5 or 10 years ago. The States 
will, if let alone by the Federal Government, take care of the 
situation and will discharge their full duty to the inhabitants 
within their borders. Mr. Burnham adds further: 


The American Game Protective Association has had the greatest 
demand in its history on its treasury this last winter. 


This was in the paper which he read at the Association of 
Arms Manufacturers, 


We will either have to have more money or He down on the job. 
This association is the only agency in the country working in a na- 
tional way for maintaining American shooting. We are an insurance 
for the future of your business, 


That is, “we are to insure you manufacturers of shot and 
shell and gun a continuance of your business and your pros- 
perity and your large earnings.” 


I am told that 800,000,000 shells are annually sold for game shooting 
against 4,009,000 or 5,000,000 for trap shooting. I suppose the per- 
centage of difference as regards the sale of guns is less, but still very 
greatly in favor of the game gun, And ‘yet you men appropriate more 
money to promote trap shooting than to promote field shooting. Some 
of you spend nothing at all on field shooting. 

I make this prediction, that in one or at the most two years the peak 
of your production of both arms and ammunition will pass and be re- 
placed by a downward curve unless the American Game Protective 
Association is more vigorously supported. 


Senators will see the significance of that statement. The 
American Game Protective Association must be supported by the 
manufacturers of shells and guns or the peak of their produc- 
tion will soon be reached and the curve will have a downward 
tendency. 


The American Game Protective Association 
migratory bird laws— 


Think of their arrogance. Probably ther did. Probably it 
was their propaganda and their lobby that secured it. I shall 
not say. : 

The American Game Protective Association secured the Federal mi- 
gratory bird laws, which have doubled the number of wild fowl in this 
country. This increase will not benefit the public unless the publle can 
have places to shoot the birds. The Federal hunting license bill will 
provide necessary public shooting grounds. It took $20,000 to put over 
the first law. It will require as much or more to get the public shoot- 
ing grounds. 


I have here a letter signed by Mr. Leonard, second vice 
president of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., addressed to 
Mr. Spencer, of St. Louis, inclosing literature pertaining to the 
American Game Protective aud Propagation Association, and 
also “a copy of a letter we are mailing to all of our trade. 
It is our wish that you thoroughly familiarize yourself with 
the objects of this association, and that you lose no oppor- 
tunity to boom its cause and secure contributing members.” 

Then he goes on to state that they can make contributions of 
from $3 to $50 per annum. He sends cards for them to sign. 
Then I have some of the propaganda that accompanied the let- 
ter or some of the pamphlets accompanying the letter. He 
said further: 

The manufacturers of arms, ammunition, and accessories long ago 
recognized that something must be done to protect the wild life of this 
country if sportsmen were to continue to enjoy the pleasures of field 


secured the Federal 
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and forest. You will agree with us, we are sure, that no one can be 
more vitally interested in this subject than are the nranufacturers of 
sporting goods and the jobbers and dealers in the trade handling sport- 
ing goods as a department of their business. 

The following manufacturers were the joint organizers of this asso- 
elation— 


That is the American Game Protective and Propagation As- 
sociation, so called. 


The following manufacturers were the joint organizers of this asso- 
clation and have guaranteed to this association an income of $25,000 
a year for the period of five years from October 1, 1911: 

American Powder Mills. 

E. I. du Pont de Nenrours Powder Co. 

Marlin Fire Arms Co, 

Peters Cartridge Co. 

Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

Selby Smelting & Léad Co. 

J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 

United Lead Co. 

United States Cartridge Co. 

Western Cartridge Co. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 

To carry out the work of the association properly will, of course, 
require a large sum of money and an annual income considerably in 
excess of that already guaranteed, and we confidently hope that we 
shall haye the cooperation of all of our good friends in the trade, and 
of individual sportsmen throughout the country as well. 

We have endeavored briefly to show you what our objects are. If 
there are any points not covered or that are not explained in sufi- 
cient detail, write us, and it will be a pleasure to answer your 
questions. 

We assume that you are already convinced that this is the most 
practical, comprehensive movement for game protection and propaga- 
tion this country has ever seen, and that it will be to your interest 
as well as your pleasure to assist us. 

You undoubtedly recognize that this work will call for a large 
income, and it is hoped that you will be generous. Therefore, kindly 
fill out the contribution form inclosed herewith, for as liberal an 
amount as you feel that you can contribute annually, as yearly mem- 
hers, or for an amount to be paid at one time for one of the other 
classes of membership enumerated below. Kindly draw checks pay- 
able to the order of the American Game Protective and Propagation 
Association, or if that name be too long, to the order of Wm. S. 
Haskell, treasurer, and mail to the signer at your earliest convenience. 

Yours very truly, ~ 
H. S. LEONARD, 
Second Vice President Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


I haye here more of the leaflets which they sent out by way 
of propaganda, also a number of letters—originals—showing 
the character of propaganda and the method of lobbying, and 
in some instances the promises made if legislation of this kind 
should be enacted. 

On the 14th of November, 1923, there was a meeting of the 
directors of the American Game Protective Association when 
the subject of the public shooting grounds bill was under 
cone eration: The following is an excerpt from a report of the 
meeting: 


The subject of the public shooting grounds bill to be introduced in 
the coming meeting of the legislative bodies of the United States was 
gone over very thoroughly and the ways and means of best presenting 
the biil was discussed from several angles, It was finally decided that 
a letter and petition should be sent to all dealers in the United States, 
telling of the importance of this bill and urging the sportsmen to sign 
a petition and send it to their Congressman or Senator, as we did in 
the case of the excise tax on small-arms ammunition. It was finally 
concluded that the Remington Arms Co. will prepare and send out a 
list of approximately 90,000 letters on the American Game Protective 
and Propagation Association's stationery, this letter to be written by 
Mr. Burnham, along with other necessary advertising matter. 

Mr. Drew, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., is going to send a 
letter to all his jobbers and dealers, urging them to fall into line with the 
association's ideas of passing this bill, as it will be very beneficial to 
dealers and sportsmen. I believe that we [Du Pont Co.] should follow 
this matter up and write our first and third class customers on this 
subject. Mr. Drew and Mr. Skelly [of the Hercules Powder Co.] with- 
drew from the meeting rather early and afterwards we did quite some 
constructive work on the handling of this presenting of the bill to the 
general public. Mr. Burnham asked me if we would frame up a letter 
which he could send to different merchants, as he was rather green at 
this sort of business. 


That was a report made of the meeting of the Du Pont Co. 
by L. R. Lewis, assistant director of sales of the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co, It appears in their minutes. 
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About 275,000 letters were mailed out by the gunmakers to 
create “sentiment” for the public shooting grounds bill. 

Mr. Burnham on February 15, 1924, wrote to Mr. Lewis, of 
the Du Pont Powder Co., as follows: 


Will not you have a word with Mr. Simonton and ask him to have 
the Sportsmen's Association pass n special resolution at the. meet- 
ing, which I understand takes place to-morrow evening, indorsing the 
game refuge bill? It would be of the greatest bencfit if Mr. 
Simonton would get as many of the nren as possible to write to the two 
Delaware Senators and also the Congressmen, It is very desirable 
that a number of letters be sent to Senator BAYARD, 

Jons B. BURNHAM. 


That telegram, Mr. President, was sent and charged to the 
selling expenses of the sporting powder division of the Du Pont 
Co. The president of the Sportsmen's Association referred 
to is W. A. Simonton, of the Du Pont Co.; the secretary is 
Mr. H..D. Albaugh, of the Du Pont Co.; and another officer is 
J. T. Skelly, of the Hercules Powder Co. In June, 1924, Mr. 
du Pont came to understand that there was much opposition 
to the bill which the Game Protective Association, so called, 
was trying to get through. So he framed a questionnaire and 
sent it to farmers and sportsmen, with the result that the 
figures showed 90 per cent of the farmers and sportsmen to 
be violently opposed to this bill. I say “this bill,” for the 
pending bill is practically the same as the one that was before 
us at the last session, 

On December 9, 1924, the Du Pont Co. wrote a letter to all of 
the arms and ammunition companies which were contributors 
to the American Game Protective Association. With this was 
a circular letter attacking the game refuge bill. After he had 
receiyed answers to his questionnaires, Mr. du Pont attacked 
the bill in no uncertain terms. The letter follows. It was 
signed by E. R. Galvin, director of sales of the Du Pont sport- 
ing powder division. It reads as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: Efforts are being made to haye Congress take action on 
the game refuge public shooting grounds bill. Although statements 
have been made that this bill was meeting with almost universal ap- 
proval, it is now being brought home very forcibly to us that there 
is considerable opposition to the bill, and we are in receipt of letters 
from shooting clubs, sportsmen and farmers, and State game com- 
missions. We feel that our interests are the Interests of the sports- 
men. We feel, moreover, that this bill, if passed, will so materially 
change conditions and have such a widespread effect on a multitude 
of sportsmen that it is of the highest importance to know if it meets 
with their approval. This approval, we believe, is essential to the 
success of such a measure, 
mailing lists to determine the sentiment of those interested in the 
subject. 


That is a letter which was signed by Mr. Galvin and sent to 
the other arms and ammunition companies, including John B. 
Burnham, at an early date in December. I shall not read 
what follows. It shows, however, the way in which politics was 
used to aid in accomplishing the passage of this bill and the 
methods employed by certain persons to push its consideration. 

On December 15, 1924, Mr. Burnham requested a meeting 
with the Du Pont Co. officials in order to get them to rescind 
their action in opposing the bill. In the meantime the Ameri- 
ean Trap Shooters“ Association had passed a resolution against 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. du Pont did not feel inclined to rescind the action of 
his company in attacking the game refuge bill when he sent 
out thousands of such attacks to those on his mailing list, and 
on December 16, 1924, Mr. Burnham sent the following telegram; 


FELIX DU Pont, 
Du Pont Powder Co., W iiin, Del. 

Telegrams and letters coming to this office make it imperative we 
should make a statement, which we can not make until we know ex- 
actly your position, as it must be predicated on yours. As I understand, 
your company has always taken the position that you do not oppose 
or work for legislation. Therefore on the same basis you should pub- 
licly repudiate action against the bill. If I am authorized to make 
such a statement, I am sure it will go a long way toward clearing 
the situation. Please advise. 

Joun B, BURNHAM, 


The letter of Du Pont to Mr. Galvin attacking the game 
refuge bill, which elicited hundreds if not thousands of replies 
against the bill, led, as I have said, to the boycott of the com- 
pany. Now, Mr. Burnham tells Mr. du Pont that if he will 
retract—that is the effect of it—it would go a long way toward 
clearing the situation. The situation was that the sales of the 
Du Pont Co. of shooting materials used in the killing of birds 
were diminishing. 
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Mr. Burnham called a directors’ meeting of the American 
Game Protective Association, to be held on December 17, 1924, 
according to information which I have, for the purpose of de- 
termining what should be done about the Du Pont attack. Find- 
ing it impossible to get the members of the arms and ammuni- 
tion companies who were directors together on such short 
notice he wrote as follows on December 16, 1924: 


Mr. FELIX pu Pont, 
Du Pont Powder Qo., Wilmington, Del. 

DEAR Mr, DU Poxr: It looks now as if we would be unable to hold a 
directors’ meeting of this association until a week from to-day, Tues- 
day, December 23, and as we are recelving a flood of telegrams, letters, 
and telephone calls, which all have to do with your company's attitude 
on the game refuge bill— 


An attitnde which was then antagonistic— 


I haye wired you for information as to what kind of a statement to 
make, The general impression seems to be that Galvin's action will go 
a long ways toward killing the game refuge public shooting grounds 
bill on the theory that it is far easier to stop Congress than it is to 
resume momentum in constructive movement. There is much demand 
that some action be taken immediately to offset the damage which has 
been done. 
Joux B. BURNHAM. 


On December 18, 1924, the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Protective Association, which was located at Boston, Mass., 
issued a virulent attack on the Du Pont Powder Co. for oppos- 
ing the game refuge bill, This circular was signed by Mr. 
Arthur Clark as secretary. He urged all members of the asso- 
ciation immediately— 


Also wire, or at least write, the president of the Du Pont Powder Co., 
condemning their action in opposing it and thereby trying to deliver 
the public rights of sportsmen to private ownership of game. 


Within the next day or so the Peabody Sportsman’s Associa- 
tion, affiliated with the Game Protective Association, declared 
a boycott on the Du Pont Powder Co. and urged its members 
not to use any shells loaded with Du Pont powder. This came 
to the attention of the Du Pont Co., which immediately wrote 
letters to various Senators and Congressmen telling them of the 
boyeott and why it considered this boycott unfair. Major Syl- 
vester, the head of the secret service of the Du Pont Co, as I 
am advised, was delegated to investigate the Peabody Sports- 


| man’s Association and its relative strength. 


On December 18, 1924, Mr. Burnham addressed a letter to 
the arms and ammunition companies calling attention to the 
attack made on the game refuge bill by the Du Pont Co. 
through its director of sales, Mr. Galyin. The following reply 
was made to Mr. Burnliam: 


WILMINGTON, DEL., December 20, 1023. 
GENTLEMEN; Referring to letter of December 13, 1924, from the 
American Game Protective and Propagation Association. 
The Du Pont Co. has contributed $60,000 or more to the American 
Game Protective and Propagation Association. This $60,000 or more 
has been charged to the “selling expense“ 


Senators will recall that I exhibited one of the letters show- 
ing where $1,200 was ordered charged to “construction ex- 
penses ”— 
of the division for which I am responsible as director of sales. Since 
1921 the chief activity of the American Game Protective and Propaga- 
tion Association has been to sponsor the game refuge public shooting 
grounds bill. 


This letter comes from a company that had put up more than 
$60,000, and it declares that the chief sponsor of this bill is 
this so-called Game Protective Association; that its chief work 
since 1921 had been to push this bill. 


I have been led to assume that— 

A. The bill was sponsored by sportsmen. 

B. It would produce more game and more shooting. 

C. It was practically without opposition. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, belief, observation, and information I am led to believe these 
assumptions are not correct. Statement is made that the bill is really 
sponsored by a small group of paid professional game protectionists; 
that the bill can not and will not do what is claimed for it and that 
there is a very decided opposition to it. 


This statement as to opposition to the bill is absolutely 
correct, 


I have been keenly interested in the American Game Protective and 
Propagation Association. In 1919 I asked other important manufac- 
turers who contributed to the American Game Protective and Propaga- 
tion Association for a constructive plan of action. 
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In 1921, I belleve It was, the first public shooting grounds bill was 
advocated, 

In 1923 I frankly expressed by letter my candid criticism of the 
manner in which the American Game Protective Association conducted 
its affairs. 

In the last seven or eight years the manufacturers have contributed 
$175,000 or more to the American Game Protective Association. 


That is no small sum for lobbying, Mr. President—$175,000, 
contributed by the powder manufacturers to this one organi- 
zation headed by Mr. Burnham, who draws a salary paid by 
the manufacturers of arms and ammunition and powder and 
shot and shell. 


A detailed statement showing what beneflt has been accomplished by 
the expenditure of that amount would be interesting, no doubt, to the 
contributing manufacturers. 

Although not fully satisfied with the American Game Protective 
Association's conduct of its affairs, I remained passive and watched 
with Interest its activities In behalf of the game refuge public shooting 
grounds bill. 

Being led to believe, as previously stated, that there was no oppo- 
sition to the bill, frankly I was surprised to see that there was em- 
phatle opposition. This opposition has developed from sportsmen, 
farmers, sportsmen’s associations, and fish and game commissions. 
With this opposition established, I sought a means of registering the 
viewpoint of those interested, by sending out to our malling list the 
attnched letter and pamphlet, taking action at this time because 
we had been called upon for our annual assessment to the American 
Game Protective and Propagation Association, amounting to $5,000— 


The annual assessment of this corporation was $5,000, and 
yet they had contributed $60,000 during a number of years pre- 
ceding the date when this letter was written— 


and I wanted to know the truth. 
Yours very truly, 
E. R. GALVIN, 
Director of Sates of the E. I. du Pont de Nemoura Co, 

During this time the boycott of the Massachusetts associa- 
tion had become pronounced, and was spreading against this 
company. Although Mr. Burnham had urged the Du Ponts to 
rescind their action upon a number of occasions, it was not 
until December 27, 1924, that Mr. Felix du Pont issued a state- 
ment which said, in part: 

This company's position as well as my own is the same now as it 
has always been, namely, in favor of the bill. 


Senators can see the power of propaganda, the power of 
boycott; and the Du Pont Co., powerful as it is, was compelled 
to change its position and send out another statement. 

Later, in speaking of the matter, Mr. du Pont said: 


Up to that time— 


Meaning the time of the attack made by Mr. Galvin, the 
sales manager, on the bill— 


I had never read the game refuge bill. I did not know that the 
American Game Protective and Propagation Association was the father 
of the bill, and it was news to me that our biggest customers and our- 
selves had paid out more than $380,000, which had been used almost 
entirely for the promotion of this bill. 


I presume this $30,000 constitutes a part of the $175,000 
referred to in Mr. Galvin's letter, which had been contributed 
by the powder manufacturers to this organization. 


I had to make up nry mind then and there whether I was for the 
bill or against it. Of course, I had been officially for the bill right 
along, because my department had been spending money to have it 
passed, 


With the repudiation thus secured through the boycott, the 
boycott was called off. Thereupon Mr. Burnham wrote to 
Mr. du Pont as follows on January 30, 1925; 


Mr. Feurx DU PONT, 


Wilmington, Del. 
Dean Mr. pu Pont: I got an opportunity yesterday— 


This is the same matter that I referred to some time ago, 


but it shows the connection of the letter, and presents it in 
chronological order— 
I got an opportunity yesterday to get In a word with Director Adams, 


of the Massachusetts Game Commission, on the subject about which 
we talked. 


That was the rescinding of the order, and the withdrawal of | 


the boycott, 


To-day a good opportunity occurred to put the matter before Mr. 
Clark, the active man in the Massachusetts State Game and Fish 
Protective Association. I do not know whether the club you men- 
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tion (Peabody Association) is a member of the State organization; 
but, as most of the clubs in Massachusetts belong to this organization, 
I take it for granted that the Peabody Club is affillated. Mr. Clark 
is an honest, straightforward chap, and I think he will take action 
to close this incident— 


That is, to call off the boycott— 
(Signed) Jonn B. BURNHAM. 
On the same date Mr. Burnham wrote to Mr, Clark: 


Dran Mr. CLARK: I thoroughly understand the matter between Com- 
missioner Adams and Doctor Field, I inclose the association's check 
for $50 for your association, to be used. to defray Doctor's Field's 
expenses in the interregnum. * * © Commissioner Adams has the 
distinction of having raised the most money in Massachusetts of any 
State for work for the game refuge bill. Relative to the 
Du Pont matter, * * * under the circumstances I think it is a 
great mistake to continue an attack on the company, which is now 
and always has been loyally for the measure. I understand that a 
Sort of boycott is being carried on in Massachusetts by one of your 
constituent clubs, In the interest of fairness I think it should be 
called off, 

Joun B. BURNHAM. 


And, as stated, the boycott was Immediately declared off. 

In the meantime, however, the officers of this protective asso- 
ciation had worked with powder companies to such an extent 
that the American Trap Shooters’ Association was threatened 
with a loss of $30,000 contribution from the powder companies 
unless that association repudiated the resolution which it had 
passed against the game refuge bill. The sinister hand of this 
Burnham organization is found everywhere in connection with 
this legislation. It organizes boycotts and calls them off. It 
attacked the trap-shooters’ organization because it had de- 
clared against the shooting ground bill, and brought about a 
situation by which the Trap Shooters’ Association was to lose 
$30.000 which it was receiving from the powder manufacturers 
of the United States. 

I may recall, Mr. President, that Mr. Otto M. Jones, of the 
Oregon Fish and Game Commission, had wired to certain of the 
arms and ammunition companies as follows: 


Members Portland Gun Club at meeting last niglit again went on 
record opposed to shooting grounds bill and as resenting position of 
certain manufacturers to threaten trap shooters of Pacific zone to with- 
hold annual contributions to American Trap Shooting Association if 
members do not rescind former action In opposition to measure, 

OTTO M. JONES. 


On January 27, George McCarthy, president of the Trap 
Shooters’ Association, wrote to Mr. Burnham stating that his 
association would rescind action and go on record favoring the 
bill. 

This shows the methods adopted by this organization to se- 
cure lip service in support of this bill. Terrorization, threats, 
boycotts, all are employed to force support of this measure, 
which I denominate iniquitous. 

Mr. President, I might say that Mr. Galvin, after 17 years of 
service, has been separated from the Du Pont Co, in punishment 
for writing that frank and earnest and truthful letter. 

Mr. President, I have here many letters, perhaps 500, written 
by various persons, showing the conduct of this organization 
and the methods employed by it in prosecuting the campaigu 
which it has carried on to force the passage of this bill, I 
shall not take the time to read them. 

Before concluding I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to a statement made by a great writer, now de- 
ceased, in which he challenges attention to this bill and 
expresses disapproval of the same, It is unnecessary to tell 
any audience in the United States who Emerson Hough was. 
His writings, his sterling integrity, his virile manhood, his 
noble qualities made his name a household word. He knew 
more about outdoor life, about genuine sportsmanship, than 
all of the bands of lobbyists that have infested Washington 
for years in behalf of this measure or similar ones. Burnham, 
Pearson, and the crowd of them that have fluttered in and out 
of the corridors of the Capitol and visited the offices of Sena- 
tors—their knowledge is as the knowledge of a child measured 
by the knowledge of Emerson Hough. 

I read a statement from an unpublished manuscript, written 
only a short time before his untimely death. He said: . 


For 40 years I have been trying, groping, often under the old, 
selfish, and silly guidance of so-called sporting journalism, to do some- 
thing for sport in America, I can't see that it has come to much, I 
am quite willing to lle down and be forgotten on the march toward a 
better day, and I do think that better day is on ahead and that it will 
dawn. When this magazine [Outdoor America], the only unselfish 
publication in the world so far as I know, shall attain a million, two 
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million, three million circulation, then we surely will sce all these 
problems solved, not by sportsmen alone but by. citizens. 

Of course, foolish propaganda always will have a certain force. -All 
the bureaus and all the commercial propaganda bureaus and with them 
a great many high class, intelligent men, for instance, went behind the 
late measure which looked toward a national license fee for all gunners 
wishing to pursue wild fowl. The theory was very plausible. The 
argument used was that in this way a great fund would be developed 
annually which could be applied toward hiring more game wardens to 
enforce the provisions of the migratory-bird treaty. As a matter of 
fact, while I don't think many of us would begrudge that $1 a year 
to go duck shooting, the net result would be an enormous. bureau 
fund which would make our bureau friends in Washington even more 
powerful than they are to-day, but not one whit more intelligent, 
more sincere, or more honest. What the enforcing body back of that 
migratory bird law needs is not more money but more intelligence, 
more sincerity, aud more honor. 


Mr. President, some time ago the Biological Survey ordered 
Mr. Williams, one of its inspectors, to make an investigation 
of the Biological Survey, and particularly of Mr. Lawyer, who 
wis the head of one of the organizations. The report was 
made, but we can not get to see it. I haye offered two resolu- 
tions asking for the report, but have not yet gotten the report. 
I shall insist upon the Senate passing one of those resolutions. 

I want to know what the Biological Survey has been doing 
to promote this bill and the extent of the propaganda which 
it has earried on. 

I want to know why Doctor Nelson visited the Du Ponts at 
Wilmington in connection with. this legislation, and why he 
aided in drafting this bill and has opposed any modification of 
its provisions. 

I want to know why Lawyer was separated from the service, 

I want copies of communications sent out by the Biological 
Survey in favor of this bill, or of similar measures, and in- 
formation concerning efforts made by the survey and its agents 
to secure aid in behalf of the extension of their authority. 

I want to know why it is that the Biological Survey has ex- 
hibited the deep interest which it has in this measure, 

My resolution calls for all this information. 

1 think the statement made by Emerson Hough that what 
the Biological Survey needs is not more money but more in- 
telligence and sincerity and more honor is a not inaccurate 
characterization of the situation. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. KING, I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I waut to ask the Senator a question. Was any 
showing made in the committee, when this bill was under con- 
sideration, of the need for public shooting grounds, and the 
need of all this legislation, because the birds were being de- 
stroyed, as is asserted on this floor so often? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my advice is that no hearings 
were had by the Senate committee. The House committee had 
short hearings, but they do not furnish reasons justifying this 
proposed legislation. 

As the Senator knows, if he was here when I opened my 
remarks, Congress has signified its willingness to make all 
needed appropriations for game refuges. A million aud a half 
dollars has been appropriated. The Senator from Washington 
has a bill pending here asking for a further sum. I have a 
measure pending asking for an appropriation of a million dollars 
for game refuges. If Senators are in favor of game sanctuaries, 
and of protecting the birds, let them join with the Senator 
from Washington and myself, and enact a law that will furnish 
iil the game refuges necessary for the protection of migratory 
birds. 

That is not what is wanted, however. This Burnham Game 
Protective Association wants the Federal Government to buy 
shooting grounds, an unconstitutional uct, and to put 40 per 
cent of three or four or five million dollars annually into the 
hands of the Biological Survey, to be used to hire more em- 
ployees, more Federal officials, and doubtless some of the mem- 
bers of this organization would be employed. 

Mr. President. I will not say it is hypocrisy, but it is inacen- 
rate to say that this bill before us is needed in order to protect 
migratory birds. I repeat what I said some time ago, that if 
we should appropriate two or three or four or five or ten mil- 
lion dollars for sanctuaries for migratory birds, the Burnham 
organization would leave the halls of Congress in disgust. 
They do not want that kind of a bill. They want shooting 
grounds, and they want Federal licenses to build np the Bio- 
logical Survey, because Mr. Burnham believes that he can con- 
trol the survey. They do not want game sanctuaries, such as 
there are in Pennsylvania. Those who have been in Pennsyl- 
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vanla know thut the game comes to those sanctuaries, and is 
free from assault. They rest and nest and breed without fear 
of molestation. That is what we need for the protection of 
the migratory bird life of the United Stites, not more Federal 
officials, and not more Federal licenses, and not more Federal 
regulations and Federal penal provisions. 

Many thinking patriotic Americans are alarmed at the eager- 
ness with which Congress passes measures to cripple the States 
and to augment the Federal Goyernment’s authority; but we 
are deaf to the appeals made against this unwise and danger- 
ous procedure, and almost daily create new bureaus and agen- 
cies, and provide jobs for scores of additional employees. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
new offenses are created under this bill? 

Mr. KING. We do not know. More authority is asked in 
1188 that new offenses may be defined by rules and regu- 
ations, 

Mr. NORBECK. That is the answer—you do not know. I 
do not, either. 

Mr. KING. But I know some will be. Why do you want 
the bill if it is not for the purpose ol ereating more public 
offenses? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the ‘Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr, DILL. The reason we do not know what crimes will be 
created is because we do not know what regulations will be 
made by the commission or by the Secretary of Agriculture, or 
whoever will have the power. They will provide that certain 
acts are crimes. Nobody can know what they will be. That 
is the vice of snch legislation. 

Mr. NORBECK. The regulations that will be promulgated 
under this act will be applicable to the areas purchased under 
the act. 

Mr. DILL. Certainly they will refer to the areas purchased. 

Mr. NORBECK. Very small specks on the map of the United 
States. 

Mr. KING. Not only to the areas purchased, but they will 
relate to the game refuge law and to the treaty. I am sure the 
Senator from South Dakota would be unable to answer if I 
were to ask him how many penal regulations have been promul- 
gated by the various departments of the Government. Nor does 
he know the number of acts or omissions which under this bill, 
if enacted into law, would constitute crimes. 


Mr. NORBECK. We are speaking about the pending 
measure, 
Mr. KING. I understand. Does the Senator know, when we 


give a department authority to pass regulations with penal 
provisions, what they will do, what regulations will be formu- 
lated? 

Mr. NORBECK. No; but I do know that the Senator from 
Utah on Friday introduced a bill which he is offering as a 
substitute, which provides that regulations may he made and 
may be criminally enforced; and only two days have passed 
since that occurred. 

Mr. KING. I would prefer to take my bill to the Senator's 
bill. If I could defeat the Senator's bill—I beg the Senator's 
pardon, the Burham-Arms Ammunition Co.’s bill—without of- 
fering a substitute, I should do so. I may not be able to de- 
feat it anyway, but I think, in fairness to the Senator and 
to those who believe in proper conservation, and in sanctuaries, 
that I ought to submit a bill that would provide for sanctuaries 
and game refuges. So I offered the Dill. 

I am sure the Senator ought to welcome that measure, be- 
cause the Senator abhors bureaucracy, as I do. 

But I have been diverted from this printed article written 
by this great man. I refer to the article by Emerson Hough 
from which I was reading: 


What the enforcing body back of that migratory bird law needs 
is not more money, but more intelligence, more sincerity, and more 
honor. They can get these things only by the grace of God—cer- 
tainly you and I can not give it to them by paying in $1 a year to 
a slush fund. 

I am of the Impression, 1f memory serves correctly, that this na- 
tional license bill passed in the Senate but was killed in the Mouse. 
It had attached to it a sort of secondary clause, which many backers 
of this bill admitted was put on simply as bait to the voters. I 
have reference to that phase of the bill which promised to create a 
great many public shooting grounds where wild fowl could be pursued 
by the plain people of America. This looks good on paper and we, all 
of us, so much wish and hope that such places can be found, that we 
are disposed to go along with anybody who will promise them to 
us. Promising a thing aud doing it are two different propositions. 

Setting aside the injustice of any measure which makes a man in 
Maine pay for a shooting ground in Texas, or vice versa, this public 
shooting grounds proposition resolves itself to a question of real estate 
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and geography, I have been studying this question of getting a shoot- 
ing place for wild fowl, not in a club, but some open shooting ground. 
I am here to say that you simply can not do it to an appreciable extent. 
If you want duck shooting to-day, you have got to get the law of 
private trespass back of you and to pay for the privilege of sticking 
your hip boots in the mud. ‘This is not absolutely true, but in general 
it is terribly true, Of course, this makes the public shooting-grounds 
promise sound awfully good. There is very little to it. 

A million dollars a year would not be a drop in the bucket toward 
meeting the demand for public shooting grounds, in one month's time; 
if we bad a billion and not a million dollars to spend, we could ex- 
haust all the remaining good duck country which is not already owned. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Is it not a fact that the real reason for the Fed- 
eral license of $1 per year for all hunters of migratory birds is 
to raise a fund for public shooting grounds rather than the 
game-refuge proposition? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I believe the Senator is correct 
with this supplementary dbservation—that it is to furnish jobs 
for hundreds of Federal officials who will roam throughout the 
country. 

Mr, DILL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. KING. I continue reading from Mr. Hough's article: 


I may be wrong, but as I figure it out, about all that the public 
shooting ground proposition would do would be to rate the price of 
shares in the best ducking clubs. It would if we spent a million dol- 
lars a year in getting open shooting; that open shooting would last 
about one day if everybody got to shoot. And if it is not an even 
break, one man being just as good as the other under the United States 
law, then why should we go in for it? 

The human probability is that, if this measure actually had become 
a Jaw, it would have benefited very few of us, although it would have 
benefited a good many new Federal game wardens who would like a 
Government job. I think it was opposed by a good many of the biggest 
and most intelligent State game commissioners of the Western and 
Southern country, I can not see much actual benefit it would have 
been to the country except in the way of advertising the fact that 
there is mightly little open-shooting country left. 

Of course, a great many men still hanging on honestly to the old 
theory of conservation of sport, will not agree with my own feeling in 
this matter. It is no absolute cinch that I am right, of course, but it 
fs a cinch that I am honest and sincere, and am covering up nothing, 
and that is a great deal more than can be said of 90 per cent of the 
support which this unfortunate measure had. When I was younger I 
used to take great delight in fooling myself, counting my chickens 
before they were hatched, beginning to spend my money as soon as I 
thought I was going to make it. I don't do that sort of thing now. 
There is nothing to it. But that is just about what all of us have 
been doing who have been hanging on to the old ways of saying outdoor 
sport in America. 

Those old ways are not good enough now. They do not have back 
of them enough of intelligence, sincerity, and honesty. They have not 
got brains enough back of them. They have not got business horse 
sense back of them. Whit earthly use, what earthly sense is there In 
kidding ourselves any more about so plain a proposition? Of course, 
if we are runsing a sporting paper (Outdoor America) which de- 
pends on trade advertising, or if we are holding a job of any sort 
that depends on “going along” that is an entirely different proposi- 
tion. I wish all those folk well and have not the slightest quarrel 
with them in the world, but I can not countenance them until they 
recognize and support the principles of the Izaak Walton League of 
America. 

In fact, as nearly as I can get at the truth in the closing years of a 
life-long fight for outdoor America, I think the whole thing resolves 
itself to one honest-to-God question: Do you and I really want field 
sports In America? If we want them, we can have them, 

You now know the obvious impossibility of “public shooting 
grounds.” Our new bill must provide only for game sanctuaries 
where game animals and game birds may rest and propagate so that 
the Nation’s water-fowl hunters may derive thelr proportionate share 
of benefit from this natural increase which must follow the national 
establishment of such successful game refuges as Pennsylvania has 
already proved to be practical. 


Mr. President, the bill before us contains a provision which, 
as stated in the outset, to me is more obnoxious than any other, 
and that is the Federal license provision. I desire to insert in 
the Record statements made by the Biological Survey showing 
arrests and convictions under the present rules and regulations. 
The Biological Survey for the fiscal year 1923 makes the fol- 
lowing report on prosecutions under its direction: 
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At the beginning of the fiscal year, migratory bird treaty act cases 
to the number of 722 were pending before the courts, and during the 
year there were 693 new cases reported for prosecution. Of these 
1,415 cases, 472 were disposed of by convictions, 28 were nolle prossed, 
in 2 the grand jury did not return true bills, 99 were dismissed, 3 
were terminated by the death of the accused, and in 8 the jury re- 
turned a verdict of not guilty; the remainder are pending. 


For the fiscal year 1924 the Biological Survey reports: 


Eight hundred and three migratory bird treaty act cases were pend- 
ing before the courts at the beginning of the fiscal year, and during the 
year 573 new cases were submitted for prosecution. Of these 1,376 
cases, 596 prosecutions resulted in convictions, 26 were nolle prossed, 
in 2 the grand jury did not return true bills, 132 were dismissed, in 61 
the jury returned a verdict of not guilty, in 27 prosecution was barred 
by the statute of limitations, leave to file an information was denied 
in 35 cases, 4 were closed by reason of the death of the accused, 3 
were stricken from the dockets with leave to reinstate, and in 1 case 
a demurrer to an information was sustained. In addition, 1 libel pro- 
ceeding against 31 strands of algrettes that had been offered for sale 
and 2 against swans unlawfully possessed were decided favorably to 
the Government. The remaining cases are still pending. 


For the fiscal year 1925 the Biological Survey reports: 

There were 489 cases of violation of the migratory bird treaty act 
pending on July 1, 1924, and during the fiscal year, 570 more cases 
were transmitted for prosecution. Of the total of 1,059 cases, 530 were 
terminated by convictions, 26 were nolle prossed, 69 were dismissed, in 
7 juries returned yerdicts of not guilty, 1 was stricken from the 
docket, in 3 prosecution was abandoned, leave to file information was 
denied in 5 cases, in 1 a demurrer to an information was sustained, 
and 2 were closed by reason of the death of the accused, 


If the Biological Survey arrests every man and boy who 
shoots at a duck without having a Federal license, as is pro- 
posed in the pending bill, these prosecutions will be multiplied 
a thousandfold. 

In Montana they found a taxidermist who had a wild bird set 
up in proper form, and he was arrested. Boys were arrested 
and men were arrested on alleged violations of unimportant 
regulations and statutes. If the bill be passed in this form, 
with 40 per cent of the $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 which will 
be received annually from Federal licenses to be expended 
by the Biological Survey, I warn Senators that the reaction 
which will follow the appointment of these Federal agents and 
the issuance of these Federal licenses will not be welcomed 
by those who vote for the bill. The American people, in my 
opinion, will not welcome more Federal officials coming into 
their States. They will not welcome the arrest of n man who 
happens to violate, according to the views of some petty official, 
the rule as to the number of birds to be shot or who may kill a 
bird one minute after the time which the Federal official says 
is the time when shooting should have ceased. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, that is true under the present law. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is no proposition to do anything with 
that provision. 

Mr. KING, I am speaking about supplementing the present 
laws and the appointment of officers by the hundreds that will 
follow when we put into the hands of the Biological Survey 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 or more a year fo be employed in 
hiring additional Federal officials. 

Mr. President, I stated to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] that in my opinion there was no constitutional authority 
for Congress to appropriate money or to collect money from 
private individuals and then to expend it for public shooting 
grounds. That is not a national purpose. 

That is not within the power of Congress. A treaty, though 
it may be the supreme law of the land, must be within the 
Constitution, and a treaty which authorizes Congress to go 
out and acquire millions of acres of land for shooting purposes 
would not, in my opinion, stand the test of constitutional chal- 
lenge. Congress does have the power, undoubtedly, under the 
treaty which we negotiated with Great Britain, to acquire 
lands for refuges. I shall gladly vote for such appropriations 
as are necessary. Congress does not have the power to pur- 
chase lands for shooting grounds, and that is one of the princi- 
pal objects of the bill. 

The question before us is just this: Is Congress willing to 
establish public shooting grounds upon which the migratory 
birds, under the protection of the treaty with Canada, may be 
slaughtered at the command of the shotgun and shotgun- shell 
manufacturers? And for this object is Congress willing to lay an 
offensive nuisance tax upon a considerable portion of the 
people? The duty of Congress is to protect the birds, not to 
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aid in their slaughter. The duty of the Biological Survey is 
10 carry out the mandates of Congress for game protection, 
not to reach out to get bureaucratic control of every man who 
uses a gun, or to abdicate its powers to an extra legal com- 
mittee of which Jolin B. Burnham, appointee of the powder 
manufacturers and gunmakers, is chairman, There are but two 
objectives in the bill—to afford shooting grounds to promote 
the sale of shotgun shells, and to increase the bureaucratic 
power of the Biological Survey, not over the birds, but over 
the people of the country. This is not a public bill. This is a 
private bill. The gunmakers must get out of the conservation 
situation. One way to get them out of the way is to defeat 
this bill. Let Congress protect the birds. Let the gunmakers 
take care of themselves, 

Mr. President, I shall at the appropriate time offer the 
measure which I have proposed as an amendment or substitute 
for the pending bill, and later I shall ask consideration of 
the resolution which I have offered for investigation before 
this bill is passed, and the resolution in regard to the Biologi- 
cal Survey and the Williams report. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point an article from Out- 
door America, by Will H. Dilg, entitled “ Back up the Federal 
migratory bird refuge and Federal shooting grounds bih.” 
Mr. Dilg is editor of Outdoor America, which is the organ of 
the Izaak Walton League. I also ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article entitled “Our game,” 
by Mr. John B. Burnham, appearing in the same publication, 
of the November issue of 1924, and an editorial likewise ap- 
pearing in Outdoor America entitled “The public shooting 
grounds game refuge bill.” 

There being no objection, the articles referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorn, as follows: 


[From Outdoor America] 


BACK UP THE FEDERAL MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGE AND FEDERAL SHOOTING 
GROUNDS BILL 


By WIII B. Dilg 


The Izaak Walton League is whole-heartedly back of this bill, and 
bere at headquarters we will urge our chapters to appeal to their Con- 
gressmen and Senators and ask them to vote for this measure. We are 
asking in addition that all of our chapters hold meetings to study and 
explain to their membership the game refuge and public shooting 
grounds bill. This bill was unfortunately defeated in the last Congress, 
and this great national organization of sportsmen in supporting it has 
no doubt that with our help it will become a law before the present 
Congress adjourns. 

We believe here at headquarters that the public shooting grounds bill 
ie a step in the right directlon. It is not to be expected that it will be 
an immediate panacea and fulfill at once all of the hopes of the Ameri- 
can hunter. It will, however, provide facilities to in time purchase 
acreage for the operation of Federal controlled game refuges and public 
shooting grounds. It will also provide refuges where game may mul- 
tiply and save themselves from extermination. It provides the ma- 
chinery for accepting the gift of tracts of lands when public-spirited 
citizens may wish to turn them over to the Nation. There can be no 
doubt that this bill also establishes a precedent and will, we think, 
make It somewhat casier to appeal in the future to our National Con- 
gress for liberal appropriations to finance public ownership of a worth- 
while part of our out of doors, and it Is principally for this reason that 
every man of us in this national organization should get busy and tell 
his Congressmen and Senators that he expects their votes to be found 
on the side of the public shooting grounds bill. 

There is not a great deal of wild-fowl country left in America, and 
it is high time that something be done if our millions of hunters are to 
haye any migratory bird shooting. The 20,000,000 hunters and fisher- 
men in this country have been fooling themselves, and it is necessary 
that they get wisc, do a little thinking and acting, and this, too, 
quickly. We sportsmen have been hanging on too long to the old ways 
of saving outdoor sport In America, The Izaak Walton League has 
brought home to the American sportsman that those old ways are not 
_ good enough now. 

We have brought home the truth of Emerson Hough's editorial, 
Time to call a halt.“ Here follows one sentence from that now 
famous document (written for this magazine): “ Now for the first time 
a sudden consternation comes to the soul of every thinking man who 
ever has loved this America of ours.” 

The American sportsman, whether he likes it or not, has got to face 
the truth, and the hunter even more than the fishernmian—the game of 
this country is in greater danger of extermination than fish are or ever 
will be. 

We have almost no open shooting grounds for wild fowl. Now, who 
is to blame? The answer is simple—I am to blame; you are to blame; 
every mother’s son of us is to blame; all equally to blame. We hunters 
and fishermen—there are 20,000,000 of us—have failed to let our State 
governments and our National Goyernment know that we want a rea- 
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sonable part of the public money used for the purchase of wild-game 
preserves, 

Our failure in this direction Is so marked that the last Congress 
failed to pass the public shooting grounds bil, which in simple language 
means that every migratory-bird hunter be permitted by law to pay the 
National Government a license feo of $1. These hunter dollars are to 
be spent as follows: 55 per cent to be used for the purchase or lease 
of wild acreage, 35 per cent to be used for Federal game wardens, and 
10 per cent to be used for administration purposes. 

Now, we ask you sportsmen of sober judgment, What does the defeat 
of this bill in the last Congress mean? Does it not indubitably menn 
that the voice of the 20,000,000 sportsmen in this country is no more 
than the whisp of a whisper? Does it not mean that we have been on 
the wrong track; that the old way of saving sports in this country is 
a failure; and that we must find a new way? 

Emerson Hough, after 50 years of devotion to outdoor America, 
believed with all his heart and son! that the Izaak Walton League had 
found the new way, and his last written words read as follows: 

“Meantime, if you really wish to save a Iittle shooting and fishing 
for yourself and your boys, go out and do what you can to put 2,000,000 
members in the Izaak Walton League, 

“When that thing is true you will have won your fight. You then 
will see, safe forever, a great part of the most wonderful out-of-doors 
country that ever was put down on any part of the earth's surface.“ 

Herbert Hoover told the writer on March 4 (this year): “ Official 
Washington bas but little evidence golng to prove that the people give 
a damn about their outdoor land, and until the people care and let their 
State governments and the National Government know that they do 
care it is useless to try to get anywhere with outdoor America legisla- 
tion.” ` 
The whole question narrows itself down to one honest-to-God ques- 
tion, Do you and I really want feld sports in America? If we do want 
them, we can have them by letting our State and Federal Governments 
know lt, and we can get them in no other way. 

It was to accomplish the above that this league was organized, and 
we have proved that we have found the winning way. Our well-coordi- 
nated chapters in the various States have yet to fail to put over any- 
thing to which they have put their shoulders. The league being a 
national organization, backed up by local chapters and State organiza- 
tions vigorously acting as a unit on national programs, it is on Its way 
to a point where it will write its own ticket in county, State, and 
Nation. We baye not the space here to recite our many successes, 
Among these is a brand-new fsh and game bill for IIllnols and a large 
appropriation for fish hatcheries and wild-game farms. Our Towa 
chapters have written and will pass a model fish and game bill for that 
State, and a tremendous appropriation goes with it. For 50 years the 
fish and game laws of Iowa and Illinois have been nationally notorious 
for being everything that they should not be. 

The American sportsmen can be heard if he will act intelligently, 
sincerely, and honestly. The American sportsman and his sons and 
daughters are the backbone of this great Republic. You never sce 
sportsmen taking up with all sorts of jim-crack “isms"; the only 
“ism” he knows is Americanism, and for that he is willing to fight. 
The Izaak Walton League is an American movement. It serves notice 
here and now that sportsmen haye the right to be heard, and that they 
will be heard. Having “no commercial or personal gain under it as 
its real basis,” it is moving forward to new victories. It was the most 
important factor in having the Superior National Forest from ruin. It 
will save 300 miles of upper MIssissippl River bottom lands from deso- 
lation and will hand over to posterity forever the heart and soul of 
wild life in the Mississippi Valley. It is big enough, great enough, and 
strong enough to put over the public shooting grounds bill, and it will. 


[Reprinted from November issue, 1924, Outdoor America] 
Our GAME 
By John B. Burnham, president American Game Protective Association 

When we worked out a new system of game protection in America 
and decided that the wild game which heretofore had been private 
property belonged to the people and not just to the landowners we 
then and there assumed the responsibility of looking after ovr game. 
As every Tom, Dick, and Harry of us owns his equal share in the game 
so it is up to Thomas, Richard, and Henry and all the other names in 
the city directories and on the poll lists to do our share to properly 
administer this our incalculably valuable property. If we fail in this 
our American system will collapse. If game is exterminated on public 
shooting grounds or if pubile shooting grounds cease to exist, then the 
Old World system will have full sway and the ordinary fellow can 
throw away his gun and play pinochle. This is self-evident. The only 
question Is, Do you love your game animals and birds and fish enough 
to give your time and effort to preserve them—do you love shooting and 
fishing sufficiently to translate this sentiment into action? 

There are in this country different schools of thought in game pro- 
tection, but in a broad way all can be classed under two headings, the 
pessimistic and the optimistic, The first can see nothing beyond taking 
the talent which has been given us and wrapping it in a napkin and 
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burying it In the ground. The other believes In taking the talent and 
making it produce more, One believes in prohibitions, the other in 
constructive work. Against closed seasons is advocated more game and 
a better America. 

Right at the start of this article I want to emphasize the fact that if 
we are to continue our American plan we must align ourselves with the 
constructive workers, Prohibitions alone never saved anything. One 
prohibition breeds another untill finally everything that is not verboten 
is goue. ‘This is particularly true with regard to our American system 
of game and shooting. We have been imposing closed seasons that were 
not enforced and cutting bag limits that were disregarded since the days 
of our great-grandfatiers, bat it was not until we did something more 
that game began holding its own and coming back. We must get on 
the constructive side, or the only sport left will be that enjoyed in the 
private club or preserve. No patriotic American, whether rich or poor, 
wants to see the end of free game and free shooting, which mean so 
much for our national health and independence, 

GAME ADMINISTRATION 


The means necessary to preserve and increase our public game are no 
secret. They are basically identical with those practiced by private 
interests, Where the public game is concerned all that is necessary is 
to have State and Federal Governments put the principles into effect. 
It is where these administrative principles are least understood and 
practiced that game is going most rapidly, In the older sections of the 
country where they are effective game Is in no danger of extermination. 
We can have the game we want if we will take the necessary trouble. 

In a recent number of Outdoor America Charles Sheldon described 
the principles of game administration so well that I shall not attempt 
here to go further than say that his statements are all substantiated 
by human experience. Due to game administration game in England 
and Scotland is practically as abundant to-day as it was 500 years ago, 
although, as Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson points out, “ men were busy killing 
birds there long before the eyes of the white men ever sighted the shores 
of America.” Germany and France and most of Europe can, or could, 
show similar results, It is true that In addition to the inborn love of 
sport the incentive of priyate ownership and potential gain was the 
reason the Old World developed game administration, but no one can 
study the basic principles and not find them generally adaptable to 
public shooting with the State substituted for the private owner. 

Where propagation is not a factor game administration is always 
founded on the preservation from year to yenr of ample breeding stocks. 

he private owner through his game keepers knows the amounts of 
various kinds of game in his coverts and decides how much can be 
safely taken without impairing the future supply. Using this idea, the 
States have begun taking censuses not only of the game killed each 
year but of the stock left for breeding purposes. The private owner is 
governed in his program by self-interest and therefore docs not kill 
beyond the limits of reproduction. Under free shooting conditions, 
wherever intelligent restraint to observe the imposed limitations does 
not exist or can not be enferced, the game supply is maintained by the 
creation of sanctuaries, Different conditions of course require different 
treatments. Where disregard to law exists it is a practical impos- 
sibility to put enough game wardens into the field to watch and appre- 
hend the law violators; the expense is prohibitive; but it is a com- 
paratively simple matter to guard a game sanctuary. Experience has 
also shown that the public, knowing what these sanctuaries mean, will 
respect them. 

Pennsylvania has demonstrated this fact In a way that can not be 
gainsaid. This Commonwealth in 25 years has increased its game until 
its value equals the value of all the domestic livestock in the State. As 
a result, more people get pleasure and health in the outdoors than in 
similar communities elsewhere in America. Just about one man in every 
four of the able-bodied population of Pennsylvania enjoys shooting. 


GET SUPPORT FOR THE GAME REFUGE BILL 


No doubt practically everyone who rends this article is familiar with 
the fnets that have been given, belleves in sanctuaries and public shoot- 
ing grounds, and is heartily in favor of forward-looking game adminis- 
tration; therefore in advocating the passage of the game refuge-public 
shooting ground bill now before Congress all that ig necessary is to ask 
that you follow out your own interest in caring for your own game and 
to make this effective secure the support of your Senators and Congress- 
men for the measure, This is the day of cooperative effort, and infor- 
mation must be pooled, so when you learn the attitude of your Senators 
und Congressmen send along the information to President Will H. Dilg, 
of the Izaak Walton League. The game refuge bill was defeated a 
venr ago, This year many of the misunderstandings have been clarified, 
nnd the situation has greatly improved; and if we all do our share, the 
Lill will pass without question. 

WHAT THE BILL WILL ACCOMPLISH 

The bill will not only saye migratory birds but it will also save 
America's sport. It will bave its effect on all kinds of game. The 
Federal law concerns itself with only a part of the wild life—the part 
that has no permanent abiding place in any State. That other equally 
important part, localized game, must be similarly provided for. Does 
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anyone for a moment think that when the Federal measure becomes 
law the various States can fall to follow suit with similar action? We 
venture the prediction that once the Government sets the example all 
the States will begin providing refuges and shooting grotinds for local- 
ized game on a scale never before thought possible and that thus free 
shooting, which is one of our most valuable national assets, will be 
preserved to our country.” 

There are many pressing reasons for this legislation. Doctor Nelson, 
Chief United States Biological Survey, and in many ways our greatest 
naturalist, was first to show that at this time there exists a shortage 
of suitable wintering grounds for ducks in the United States. In dry 
seasons ducks are concentrated in such limited areas, particularly in the 
South, that they are in danger of actual starvation. An area of duck 
marshes has been drained 50 per cent greater than the surface of all the 
New England States, and drainage propositions, many of them poorly 
advised, are going ahead at a rate that will soon swallow up another 
block of States, 

THR CRIME OF DRAINAGE 


In the Department of Agriculture report No, 781 the Chief of Drain- 
age Investigation makes this statement: “Among the great undeveloped 
natural resources of the United States are its 102,000,000 acres or more 
of swamp and wet lands. These lands are found in every State in 
tracts varying in size from a few acres to several million acres, and 
their soils vary greatly in character and agricultural value.“ The total 
area of the United States is something less than 2,000,000,000 acres of 
land, so that the possibilities for drainage take in about one-twenticth 
of our entire country; but when we consider that possibly one-half our 
total area is deficient in annual rainfall and that a very considerable 
part of this drier area is practically desert and requires irrigation 
rather than drainage, the ratios become more significant and alarming 
to those who wish to preserye as much as possible of the water areas 
in their natural condition. 

The same report shows that the State of Minnesota, where the wild 
fowl taken by sportsmen has decreased 20 per cent in four years, had 
in 1921, 9,364,869 acres in organized drainage enterprises, or 18.1 per 
cent of all the land in the State. In Indiana more than 9,000,000 acres 
are in organized drainage enterprises, comprising 40.7 per cent of all 
the land in the State. In Michigan there were nearly 10,000,000 acres; 
in Ohio, 8,000,000 ; in Iowa, 5,000,000; in Arkansas, 4,000,000; in Mis- 
souri, 8,000,000 ; in Illinois, 4,000,000; in Mississippi, nearly 2,000,000 ; 
and so on down the list of States. What is to become of the millions 
of birds which have been using these areas and the fur-bearing animals 
and fish? What is to become of our sport and where again will we 
ever find the charm of the quiet outings on marshy lakes and mean- 
dering streams if the water is to be taken away? Will it not all lead 
to abominable concentration of pollution, floods, and pestilence? 

We all know that a large percentage of these drainage projects benefit 
no one except possibly the promoters, and even they are often stung, 
When the game refuge bill passes we shall have the means to combat 
the crime of unwise drainage. 


CAN AMERICA DO AS MUCH AS RUSSIA? 


While this article was being written news reached this country that 
Carl Akeley’s proposal for a gorilla refuge had received the sanction of 
the Belgian Government and that a tract of 250 square miles of sanctu- 
ary had been dedicated in the geographic center of Africa. Over in the 
Malay state at the back door of our friend Theodore Hubback, an area 
has been set aside where protection is given the pigmy rhinoceros. 
Around the world from Rhodesia to New Zealand and back again to 
Canada and the United States our congeners of the wild are being pro- 
vided for with places where they can increase and multiply in safety, 
Even In Soviet Russia sanctuaries are being established, and the red 
government has gone further than we have in making attractive for wild 
fowl waters not previously utilized, 

The Federal migratory bird committee and the Biological Survey 
believe in equalization of opportunity. When the game refuge bill passes 
funds will be available, and with the expert advice of the botanists con- 
nected with the Biological Survey thousands of acres of ponds, lakes, 
bays, and rivers now barren of duck foods can be made to support mil- 
lions of wild fowl, but we must pass the bill if we are to keep pace with 
the rest of the world, 

REFUGES 


The game refuge bill which was introduced in the House by Con- 
gressman ANTHONY, of Kansas, No, 745, and in the Senate by Senator 
Brookhart, of Towa, 2913, provides for, in its preamble, “ The estab- 
lishment of migratory-bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for 
migratory birds, the establishment of public shooting grounds to pre- 
serye the American system of free shooting, the provision of funds for 
establishing such areas and the furnishing of adequate protection for 
migratory birds.” Some misunderstanding exists as to the relationship 
of game refuges and public shooting grounds, and some people think 
that a refuge will only be a refuge during the closed season and that 
it will be open to shooting during the shooting season. While it is a 
fact that the shooting grounds will furnish a refuge for game species 
for about three-fourths of the year, including the breeding seasons, the 
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_ refuges themselves will not be open to any shooting at any time of the 
year. It is specifically stated that the refuges are to furnish “ in 
perpetuity homes for migratory birds,” and the men interested in the 
success of the measure as well as the officials who will administer the 
law have no other thought than that the refuges shall be inviolate, 

God knows refuges are needed! President Pearson, of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, speaks of the voice of conservation, 
“drowned by the roar of automobiles passing through the country as 
they take into the field an annual army of 6,000,000 hunters.” Under 
present conditions for more than a quarter of the year on their path of 
migration the wild fowl run n gauntict of fire. On the main routes of 
migration there must be established at suitable intervals places where 
they can rest and feed free from molestation. 

In Utah and other parts of the alkaline West there is a duck disease 
which Fish and Game Commissioner Madsen estimated killed 10,000,000 
birds In a few years. He stated “ Bear River Bay marsh, instead of an 
asset, a nesting ground, a resting ground, a haven of refuge for moulting 
birds which come there by thousands for that purpose, is becoming a 
morgue, a graveyard where a continent is sending its birds year after 
year and from which they never return.” 

Ducks banded In Utah have been killed from the Mississippi Valley 
west to the Pacific Coast, and from Canada to Mexico, so that Mr. 
Madsen's statement that a continent is sending its birds to a grave- 
yard in Utah is substantiated. When funds are available through the 
passage of the game refuge bill a practical method for eliminating the 
appalling loss can be promptly put in effect. 

PUBLIC SHOOTING GROUNDS 

The New Mexico Game Protective Association in a recent issue of 
their publication quoted the old Greek, Xenophon, who 30 centuries ago 
sald; “ Men who love sport will not break down; they are accustomed 
to go a hunting. They will be competent both to attack and obey, for 
it is thus that wild animals are taken. They will stick to their posts, 
for they have learned steadfastness. Men like these, even when their 
army has been routed, have rallied and won by their courage and their 
endurance,” 

The Democratic Party at its last national convention in the party's 
platform favored: “ The conservation of migratory birds, the establish- 
ment of game preserves, and the protection and conservation of wild 
life," which the platform states are of importance to agriculturists as 
well as sportsmen, 

In his address this spring to the delegates in attendance at the 
national conference on recreation President Coolidge spoke of hunting 
and fishing as a form of recreation which has a peculiar hold on that 


Which is elemental in human nature—sports in the highest sense, which 


must be pursued in a way that develops the energy, perseverance, skill, 
and courage of the individual. They call for personal direction and can 
not be taken up vicariously. There is a great wealth of life and ex- 
perience in this field, which is never exhausted but is always fresh and 
new. It is accompanied by traits of character which make a universal 
appeal, A knowledge of these arts may well be cultivated and cher- 
ished like a knowledge of the humanities and the sciences. Around 
hunting and fishing is gathered a great wealth of prose and poctry, 
which testifies to the endenring interests which these sports have held 
all through the development of the race.” 

We must not forget the nobility of sport and the stimulus it gives to 
the finer and stronger qualities in man's nature and we must not forget 
that nearly all the advance in conservation in this country has come 
from the initiative of men who fish and shoot, and that their efforts 
have been unstintedly given in preserving the species which benefit 
agriculture and which give more joy to life as well as to the preserva- 
tion of the game species. In England skylark eggs are still sold for 
food. The American sportsmen have seen that no similar condition 
exists in this country. 

Theodore Roosevelt once pointed out that the game laws are of most 
importance to the ordinary man, the average of our citizens. He said 
that the continuance of the game supply offered no problem to the rich 
man, as to him sport meant merely the matter of building up a stock 
on a private shooting preserve or a question of the distance to be 
traveled in a private car. He said, however, that the poor man must get 
his game close at hand or not at all, and Roosevelt believed in creating 
opportunity for all. 

The game refuge bill will do this under the part deyoted to public 
shooting grounds. With the knowledge we now have of planting wild 
fowl foods and otherwise developing barren sections there is nothing to 
stand in the way of having conveniently accessible shooting grounds in 
every State in the Union. It is simply a question of money and au- 
thority to go ahead, The dollar Federal license fee contributed by 
several million migratory game bird hunters each year will supply the 
wherewithal, and the provisions of the bill will give the necessary 
authority, contingent of course upon the acceptance by State legisla- 
tures, which will not be withheld. 

That these shooting grounds can be successfully managed so as to 
give abundant opportunities for real sport has been proved by Canada 
with its Point Pelee public shooting ground which is so successful that 
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the authorities in charge are actively going ahead “ selecting first-class 
shooting marshes through Canada to serve solely as public shooting 
grounds and water-fowl refuges.” 

The aboye quotation is taken from a report by Hoyes Lloyd, süper- 
visor of wild life protection, Canadian national parks, who goes on to 
say: “It is hoped and believed that a splendid series of these areas, 
including duck marshes which are not excelled anywhere, Will soon be 
established throughout western Canada, and, needless to say, such arcas 
will be set aside wherever available in the older Provinces, thus insur- 
ing the perpetuation of some of the finest duck marshes on the continent 
as breeding grounds and as public shooting grounds.” 

Besides the great Sage and Rockefeller Foundation refuges in Loui- 
siana and the more recent Audubon-Rainey refuge that State has estab- 
lished at Pass-a-l'Outre a 60,000-acre public shooting ground. Other 
States have followed suit, and all these shooting grounds are being suc- 
cessfully administered as will the Winneslick bottoms be successfully 
administered when the final steps are taken to preserve this splendid 
and unequaled territory. 

The sole requirement for membership in these public clubs is the 
presentation of the license. How elsewhere could a man get so much 
health and honest enjoyment at so small a cost! 


ELIMINATE THE CHUKCIIEES 


Several years ago a Canadian official asked advice for preserving the 
few remaining musk ox and the caribou of the Arctic coast and islands 
of Canada. My suggestion was to prohibit the importation of rifles and 
limit the ammunition to the exact needs of the natives. I had just been 
talking gith Captain Munn, a Baffin Island trader, who said that the musk 
ox were all gone from this great island, and that the Eskimos had begun 
the extermination of ovibos on North Devon. Scotty Smith, who was 
present, said he knew of none on the mainland of North America. 
But the low ebb has probably been reached, for the Canadian Govern- 
ment not only prohibits the sale of musk ox skins but fs also taking 
administrative steps to enforce restraint in killing. 

The country which has the least game of any I have ever yisited is 
the Chukotsk Peninsula in northeastern Siberia, which is inhabited by 
& mongol race called Chukchees, The reason is that the Chukchees have 
never shown any mercy toward the wild life and have not the common 
sense or the decency to curb their killing instinct. They are further 
back as times goes than the teachings of Deuteronomy which prohibited 
killing during the breeding season. In 1921 a Chukchee brought to a 
trader the skin of a white fox, taken in its brown summer coat, killed 
at the expense of a 15-cent rifle cartridge. If it had been prime, the fur 
would have brought goods to the amount of $15, but the native was re- 
fused even a stick of chewing gum in exchange. To the question, Why 
did you not let the fox go until winter when it would have been valu- 
able’? the Chukchee replied that the fox might be far away when 
winter came and that someone else might get it, and he clinched the 
argument with the statement “Me got him!“ No wonder there is no 
game in his country. 

“Me got him!” It was for the Chukchees of the United States that 
the migratory bird law was passed, and not the least of the benefits of 
the game refuge bill will be the means it will afford to further eliminate 
those who know no restraint. The men who will not see that when they 
exceed bag limits and disregard closed seasons they are robbing their 
fellow citizens of the share which belongs to them must be educated by 
the strong arm of Uncle Sam. When the bill passes there will be funds 
available for a much more vigorous enforcement of the laws. „ 

Jack Miner, the reformed market hunter, has demonstrated what a 
simple matter it is to teach the wild fowl to find places where they are 
safe. No other birds are smarter than are our prolific friends of the 
marshes. At Fort Worth, Fla., ducks are fed from hand in the sanctu- 
ary there immediately after they have dodged the hunters of a dozen 
States on their southward migration. In the heart of Oakland. Calit., 
sprigs, mallards, and canvasbacks drop into Lake Merritt by the thon- 
sands. Some of the ducks are easily propagated. The offspring of 
wild mallards become as tame as domestic fowl. Give these creatures 
the sanctuaries und their future continuance is insured. 

We know what must be done in order to preserve our wild life. There 
are enough right thinkers in America if we all get together to give our 
knowledge practical application. Cooperative effort has ushered in the 
renaissance period in couservation. And this is our answer to the 
materialism which would turn all the earth not already occupied by 
factories and stores and houses into one grand clean cultivated field, 
with the rivers canalized for traffic and power and sewers, and tlie 
swamps and lakes drained and the deserts irrigated, and not so much 
as a ragweed left to furnish a meal for a quail! 


— 
[From Outdoor America] 
Tun PUBLIC SHOOTING GROUNDS-GAME REFUGE BILL 


The public shooting grounds-game refuge bill will come up before. 
Congress early this winter for action. 

Twice this bill, which asks no more than that the hunters of the 
country be given the right to pay a dollar each for the purchase and 
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administration of public shooting grounds and game refuges all over 
the United States, has failed to pass Congress. 

Why it has falled to pass is not easily understood. The hunters 
are for it, and the initial funds and the cost of maintenance comes 
from them. On its fact it is entitled to pass. With the unified sup- 
port of the sportsmen behind it it is inconcelyable that it should fail 
once more, 

The proposition is a simple one. Hunters will pay a dollar Federal 
license in addition to the usual State fee. Of this dollar, 45 cents 
will go toward the acquisition of lands and marshes suitable for shoot- 
ing grounds and game refuges. Forty-fiye cents will go toward en- 
forcement of the Federal game laws—specifically, the migratory bird 
law. The remaining 10 cents goes for administration. 

The bHI is in sympathy with the new order of things in conserva- 
tion: The idea of starting at the bottom, striking at the fundamentals 
of the problem of more game and more shooting. During the past 
years it has been the custom for organized sportsmen to try to 
administer game by introducing more regulative laws—cutting down 
seasons and bag limits. This is important, but it has not contributed 
enough to the matter of permanently solving the problem of disap- 
pearing wild life. 

It is n fundamental proposition that if the babltat of our wild life 18s 
to be destroyed, all restrictive laws, such as daily bag limits, shooting 
seasons and other regulations, will not be worth a fg. A law provid- 
ing for the shooting of even one duck a day would be a farce if there 
were no ducks. The Lord proyided us with wild fowl. But we are 
approaching the point where the original supply is threatened, and 
we must soon wipe the slate clean and start ali over, this time not only 
restricting shooting but providing for something to shoot at. 

The main thing about administration of game and fish is to have 
some place for these things to breed, to feed, and to live. So long as 
we have these we can, in most cases, bring back wild life when it is 
endangered by simply ceasing to shoot and fish, letting nature take its 
course until the supply is replenished. 

But we can not do this unless we maintain the natural places for 
wild game to live. No man can make so simple a thing as a swamp. 
All ot our alleged genius has found no substitute for these simple 
things. They are easy to destroy, impossible to replace by our own 
hands. A marsh once drained is no longer a marsh, and the tears 
of all the sportsmen in America could not make another. 

The drainage of swamps, of marshes, of lakes, of river bottoms, is 
going on all over America. It is a movement that is striking at the 
very existence of our wild Ute. Bag limits, shooting seasons, single- 


shot guns, are relatively unimportant. The habitat is everything. 
Shooting picks the leaves. Drainage strikes at the roots of the whole 
tree. 


Therefore it is of the utmost importance that we set aside, just as 
rapidly as we can, the remaining breeding and feeding places of our 
wild life. 

The proposed bill provides for the setting aside of such areas. 

The Izaak Walton League recognized the necessity of preserving the 
habitat of game and fish when it successfully introduced and carried 
through Congress the upper Mississippi wild life and fish refuge bill. 
This was an important stride. It did more to save the fish and game 
of the upper Mississippi Valley than 10 volumes full of game laws 
could have done, 

The Walton League's program for conservation consists largely of 
three thiggs : Stop forest fires and reforest, eradicate pollution, stop 
drainage. These are fundamental, They are things that must be 
done before the possibilities of the next step, the propagation of more 
game and fish, can be fully realized. 

The drainage of marshes continues. The Izaak Walton League is 
forming public opinion, the most effective weapon against this prac- 
tice. But it continues because public opinion, the most deadly 
weapon, is slow to form. Of course, the marshes that are drained are 
usually those to which the public has access. Marshes used by private 
shooting clubs are not drained. Thus it becomes more difficult each 
year to find a place to hunt unless you belong to a private club, and at 
the same time it becomes harder for a duck to find a place to breed and 
feed unless he, too, belong to a private club. 

What is the result? Ducks ure plentiful in some places. Other 
places are being destroyed. Thus some people say that ducks are 
increasing. This is true where the natural habitat is not disturbed. 

The iden of game refuges adjoining shooting grounds is not a new 
one, It has been tried and found true. The refuges act as reservoirs. 
The idea is sound. It works. 

We must save the remaining wild life habitats of America. The 
Izaak Walton League has blazed the way with the upper Mississippi 
legislation, It has brought home to the whole Nation the utter neces- 
sity of saving the remnants of our wild places, thus saying the rem- 
nants of our wild life and opening the way for increased wild life. It 
has awakened the people to a new understanding of the importance 
of doing this. With this before them it is certain that all sportsmen 
will urge the passage of the game refuge bill, important not only in 
itself but in the policy it represents, 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER FOR PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I had intended 
to submit a discussion on the order issued by the President a 
few days ago respecting the appointment of State officers as 
officers of the Federal Government for the enforcement of pro- 
hibition, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Banat in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum hay- 
ing been suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Bingham Frazier McMaster Sheppar¢ 
Borah George McNary Sheet 
Bratton off Means Shortridge 
Broussard Gooding Metcalf Simmons 
Bruce Hale Moses Smoot 
Butler Harris Norbeck Steck 
Cameron Ilarrison Norris Stephens 
Capper Howell Nye Swanson 
Caraway Johnson Oddie Trammell 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Overman ‘Tyson 
Weneen Jones, Wash. Phipps Wadsworth 
Dil Kendrick Pine Walsh 
Edge Keyes Pittman Warren 
Edwards King Ransdell Wheeler 
Ferris La Follette Reed, Pa. 

Fess McKellar Robinson, Ark. 


Mr. HOWELL. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FERNALD] is detained from the Chamber at a meet- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Executive 
order which President Coolidge assumed to issue a few days 
ago authorizing the appointment of all or any State, county, 
and municipal officers of the various States as agents of the 
Treasury Department for the enforcement of the prohibition 
act is, in my opinion, the worst blow, though undoubtedly not 
intended as such, that has been struck against the cause of 
prohibition. There has been considerable discussion in the 
Senate, coming from both sides of the Chamber, as to whether 
the enforcement of the prohibition law has so completely failed 
as to justify radical measures, either amendment of the Con- 
stitution itself or modification of the Volstead Act, so as to 
bring the statute into harmony with alleged public opinion, 

There has been a movement inaugurated to bring about a 
referendum on the subject. Passing over the question as to the 
right aud power of the Congress to provide by law for the 
expression of public opinion in aid of the exercise of its legis- 
lative powers, the course of events is tending to compel those 
who fayor prohibition to resort to a referendum, Already 
some of the States in which so-called “wet” sentiment is be- 
lieved to predominate have taken steps toward a popular vote 
on some phases of the question, and other States similarly 
situated are proceeding to do the same thing. There are prob- 
ably five or six States in the Union where a referendum would 
indicate a preponderating sentiment in favor of modification 
and the remainder would probably, in my judgment, over- 
whelmingly vote “dry.” It follows that in the early future 
there is not going to be a modification of the Volstead Act in 
material particulars. It follows also that there is little like- 
lihood of the Constitution being amended. 

I believe it is the duty of all citizens to support, in good 
faith, the Executive in the enforcement of all laws, but I think 
the President made a colossal blunder when he issued the 
Executive order to which reference has already been made in 
the Senate. : 

Let it be understood that I do not attempt to express any 
party viewpoint but solely my own personal opinion in the 
remarks that I am now submitting to the Senate, for the 
reason that I have no authority to do anything else. 

In the first place, I have been unable to find the authority 
for the Executive order. The Constitution does not confer 
any such power, nor is it to be found in the provisions of the 
Volstead Act. No power exists in the Executive to create 
offices. Agents under the Federal prohibition act, not deriv- 
ing their authority from the Constitution directly but from 
the terms of the statute which authorizes their appointment, 
must be selected in conformity with the statute itself. 

The Constitution, in Article II, section 2, among other things, 
provides that the President 

Shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate 
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Omitting irrelevant portions of the section—to appoint— 


all other officers of the United States whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law; 
but the Congress may by law yest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 


This provision of the Constitution does not give the Presi- 
dent the power to create offices. It gives him the power to fill 
offices established by law when other provisions for filling them 
are not made in the statutes creating the offices. So the Presi- 
dents power to appoint prohibition officers can not be derived 
directly from the Constitution unless the statute relating to 
the subject fails to define the manner in which the agents to 
enforee prohibition shall be selected. 

By reference to the Volstead Act the conclusion seems to 
me to be clear that no authority exists in the President to 
make the order to which I am referring. Section 2 of Title I, 
relative to the enforcement of war prohibition, provides: 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assistants, agents, and 
inspectors, shall investigate and report violations of the war prohi- 
bition act to the United States attorney for the distriet in which com- 
mitted, who shall be charged with the duty of prosecuting, subject to 
the direction of the Attorney General, the offenders as in the case 
of other offenses against laws of the United States; and such 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assistants, agents, and in- 
spectors, may swear out warrants before United States commissioners 
or other officers or courts authorized to issue the same for the appre- 
hension of such offenders, and may, subject to the control of the said 
United States attorney, conduct the prosecution at the committing 
trial for the purpose of having the offenders held for the action of a 
grand jury. 7 


And section 2 of Title II of the Volstead Act, prohibiting 
intoxicating beverages, provides: 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assistants, agents, and 
inspectors, shall investigate and report violations of the war pro- 
hibition act to the United States attorney for the district in which 
committed, who shall be charged with the duty of prosecuting, subject 
to the direction of the Attorney General, the offenders as in the case 
of other offenses against laws of the United States, and such Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, his assistants, agents, and inspectors may 
swenr out warrants before United States commissioners or other offi- 
cers or courts authorized to issue the same for the apprehension of 
such offenders, and may, subject to the control of the said United 
States attorney, conduct the prosecution at the committing trial for 
the purpose of having the offenders held for the action of a grand jury. 


Section 38 in part provides: 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Attorney General 
of the United States are hereby respectively authorized to appoint 
and employ such assistants, experts, clerks, and other employees In 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere, and to purchase such supplies 
und equipment as they may deem necessary for the enforcement of 
the provisions of this act, but such nssistants, experts, clerks, and 
other employees, except such executive officers as may be appointed by 
the Commissioner or the Attorney General to have immediate direc- 
tion of the enforcement of the provisions of this act, and persons 
authorized to issue permits, and agents and inspectors in the field 
service, shall be appointed under the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the civil service act, 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, it is clear from the -Volstead Act that the 
power to appoint agents is vested, under the clause of the Con- 
stitution that I read, in the heads of certain departments, I 
can not sec how the President has the power of appointment at 
all in relation to prohibition agents, laying aside for the time 
being the question of the propriety of undertaking to commis- 
sion all Stute officers as officers of the Federal Government. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President: 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. BRUCE. Just a moment. I have listened with a great 
deal of pleasure to the trend of reasoning that the Senator 
from Arkansas has been pursuing. In my judgment, his ob- 
servations are absolutely sound; but may I not suggest this 
to him: 

Even though the Volstead Act attempted to authorize the 
President to confer authority upon the State officers to aid in 
the enforcement of the Volstead Act, would not such a pro- 
vision be absolutely unconstitutional, nugatory, and void, for 
the reason that nothing can be better settled—and settled ever 
since Seventh Wheaton, in the famous case of MeCulloch 
against the Stute of Maryland, in which the decision was ren- 
dered by Chief Justice Marshall—than the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government has no power to tax or to burden in any 
manner any goyernmental instrumentality or agency employed 
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by the State for the purpose of performing its peculiar 
functions, and the State governments have no power what- 
soever to tax or burden any instrumentality or agency em- 
ployed by the National Government for the purpose of per- 
forming its functions? 

If the Senator will pardon me just one moment longer 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor permit me to discuss that phase of the matter a little 
later? 

Mr. BRUCE. I will. I inferred from the tenor of the 
Senator's remarks, the fact that he seemed to be passing to 
another topic altogether, that that might have escaped his 
attention. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; lam reserving the question 
as to the right of the Chief Executive of the Nation to define 
and control the duties of State officers and the propriety of 
such a course, and limiting myself now to the authority of 
the President to appoint prohibition agents and to make such 
an Executive order as was in fact made. 

Since the Congress has given the power to appoint these 
enforcement agents to the Attorney General and to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, heads of departments as pro- 
vided in section 2 of Article II of the Constitution, it follows 
that any attempt on the part of the President to appoint such 
agents is essentially an uct of usurpation. 

The second aspect of the question, as to the effect on State 
authority of such a proceeding on the part of the Executive, 
is that to which I now direct briefly your attention. 

Of course everyone here is familiar with the fundamental 
principle underlying our Constitution, that the States are 
independent in their respective spheres, and that the Federal 
Government itself, in the exercise of the powers delegated to 
it, is independent of the States. Aside from any question of 
power, I believe that it is desirable and essential to preserve 
and to perpetuate that distinction. But, Mr, President, as 
pointed out in the case referred to by the Senator from Mary- 
land—the McCulloch against Maryland case, in Fourth Whea- 
ton—if the Federal Government can define the powers and duties 
of State officers, if it can control their activities, in the end 
the State authority will completely be nullified. The con- 
clusion is inevitable. 

It makes not the slightest difference that in this order dollar- 
a-yeir men were contemplated. The question of compensation 
has no relationship, in my judgment, to u proper consideration 
of the subject. The President, in most extraordinary language, 
has indicated a purpose to make every State officer eligible 
as a Federal officer. I read the Executive order: 


In order that they may more efficiently function In the enforcement 
of the national prohibition act, any State, county, or municipal officer 
may be appointed, at a nominal rate of compensation, as prohibition 
officer of the Treasury Department, to enforce the proviclons of the 
national prohibition act and acts supplemental thereto in States and 
Territories, except in those States having constitutional or statutory 
provision against State officers holding office under tu: Sederal Gov- 
ernment, 


It is thus apparent that if the order be given effect tlie 
entire enforcement force, in so far as it may consist of State 
agents, will be taken out of the classified service, because the 
statute directs that they shall be selected from within the eivil 
service, so that in the enforcement of the order the civil service 
law will be nullified. If that be not considered a controlling 
consideration, let it be remembered that these State oflicers 
have their powers and duties defined by the constitutions and 
the statutes of the States which they are chosen to serve; and 
it would interfere with them in the performance of their gen- 
eral duties, it would occasion clashes and conflicts, and it 
would break down the last remaining distinction between local 
and centralized authority to make all State officers Federal 
oflicers. 

What is the object of such a proceeding? It is to give the 
Federal Government, the Attorney General, and the district 
attorneys, us provided in the Volstead Act, control of the State 
oflicers. When you analyze the provision, you will realize that 
it is the most far-reaching disregard of what we have come 
to know as State rights that has occurred during the present 
century. 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch published an editorial under 
date of May 23, 1926, which is short, and I am going to read it. 
It is entitled 


COOLIDGE’S ASTOUNDING ORDER 
Within one week of the day he stood at Williamsburg and pleaded 
for State rights—not, as this newspaper observed then, because they 
were inherent rights of the States, but because the Federal Govern- 
ment was being overburdened—President Coolldge has put into execu- 
tion the unveiled threat he then made that If the States did not as- 
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sume enforcement of laws satisfactory to the Federal Government the 
latter perforce would step in and assume authority. Mr. Coolidge did 
not volce his threat in those words, but no other intelligent construc- 
tion could be placed upon them. The Williamsburg address was hailed 
in many quarters as a real defense of State rights, a defense worthy 
of being voiced in the place where liberty was cradled; in view of 
developments of the past 48 hours it stands wholly revealed as a stern 
thrent of further centralization, a further gathering of power in 
Washington to be exerted when the States fail to obey the crack of 
the administration’s whip. 

It is no wonder that President Coolidge’s order authorizing the 
placing of State, county, or municipal officers on the Federal pay roll 
for the better enforcement of the Federal prohibition statutes has 
raised a storm of indignant protest. It is the most ruthless invasion 
of the powers reserved to the States of which any centralizationist 
has been guilty in a generation. Even the most ardent of the drys 
stand aghast at the temerity the President has shown in this over- 
riding the sovereignty of the States in encroaching upon their police 
powers. He has deliberately invited a conflict in which, at least in 
the South and certainly in some of the Northern States, the wet and 
dry cleavage will be lost in the greater issue of how far the Federal 
Government can go in denuding the States of their rights under the 
Constitution. The cloak of charity can hardly be spread wide enough 
to make it appear that the President has acted hastily or in ignor- 
ance, as some of his supporters incline to believe; it must be, as others 
aver, he has definitely decided to be a candidate for reelection in 1928 
and is willing to ride roughshod over the States in order to bring to 
his side the united support of the drys. 

If that be the President's thought, then he is likely to be hoist on 
his own petard, for even the Republicans are amazed by the boldness 
of his order, which is sald to have been requested by Gen, Lincoln 
Andrews, in charge of prohibition enforcement. Even the constitu- 
tionality of his action seems not to have been taken into considera- 
tion by the President, and constitutional authorities can find no 
ground for it in that document. Congress never has issued such an 
authorization, and Mr. Coolidge will stand practically alone if he seeks 
to carry out his threat of coercing the States. If he stands to his 
resolution he will plunge into greater complexity than has existed 
since the days of slavery the whole question of the relation between 
Federal and State powers and give the lie to the brave words he 
uttered at Williamsburg when he talked of the powers and duties of 
statchood. 


I have before me the address delivered by the President at 
Williamsburg. In that address he used this language: 


While we ought to glory in the Union and remember that it is 
the source from which the States derive their chief title to fame, we 
must also recognize that the national administration Is not and can 
not be adjusted to the needs of local government. It is too far away 
to be informed of local needs, too inaccessible to be responsive to local 
conditions, The States should not be Induced by coercion or by favor 
to surrender the management of their own affairs, 


Mr. President, how can a State manage its own affairs if 
all of its officers are made Federal officers and subject to the 
control and direction of Federal agencies? 


The Federal Government ought to resist the tendency to be loaded 
up with duties which the States should perform. It does not follow 
that because something ought to be done the National Government 
‘ought to do it. But, on the other hand, when the great body of 
public opinion of the Nation requires action the States ought to under- 
stand that unless they are responsive to such sentiment the national 
authority will be compelled to intervene. The doctrine of State rights 
is not a privilege to continue in wrongdoing but a privilege to be free 
from interference in well-doing. This Nation is bent on progress. It 
has determined on the policy of meting out justice between man and 
man. It has decided to extend the blessings of an enlightened human- 
Ity. Unless the States meet these requirements, the National Govern- 
ment reluctantly will be crowded into the position of enlarging its 
own authority at their expense. I want to see the policy adopted by 
the States of discharging their public functions so faithfully that 
instead of an extension on the part of the Federal Government there 
can be a contraction. 

Unless the States meet these requirements, the National Government 
reluctantly will be crowded into the position of enlarging its own 
authority at their expense. 


Mr. President, I do not controvert—on the contrary, I as- 
sert—that it is the right and duty of those intrusted with the 
enforcement of prohibition to select agents and a sufficient 
number of agents, if possible, to enforce this law. But it is 
an entirely different proposition to say that the Federal 
authority may absorb all the State agencies and the entire 
State authority on the subject. 

Unquestionably, if the President had the power to make such 
an order as this in connection with prohibition, he could make 
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it in connection with any other Federal law which operates 
or which is effective in all the States, so that State officers 
are diverted from performing the functions which they are 
directed to perform under the constitutions and laws which give 
them authority and become subject to the control of the 
Federal authority. 

A similar view is taken regarding this matter in other edi- 
torials which have been called to my attention. The unfor- 
tunate aspect of the case is that it arises in connection with 
a subject about which there is already great feeling, about 
which feeling is growing more intense day by day—the subject 
of prohibition. It is more important for safeguarding and 
promoting the cause of prohibition that those who are charged 
with the responsibility shall act within their authority and not 
usurp authority. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Tdaho, 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose the President had not issued this 
order at all, but the proper authorities hud appointed a sheriff 
or a deputy sheriff a prohibition officer in a State. What pro- 
vision of the Constitution or law would have been violated? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think under the doctrine of 
the case cited by the Senator from Maryland, McCulloch against 
Maryland, 4 Wheaton, decided over a hundred years ago, the 
Federal law can not define the duties of State officers. 

Mr. BORAH. What I am accentuating is the fact that the 
President’s order did not change the situation at all. They 
had just the same power to appoint before, in my judgment, 
that they have now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator thinks that the 
President's order is void, and I am of opinion that the Sena- 
tor's view is accurate. I think that if the President gave a 
sheriff or the clerk of a court, in the State of Arkansas, for 
instance, a commission as a Federal agent, and the question 
were properly raised in court, the officer would be held either 
to have vacated or abandoned his authority under the State 
commission, or to have no authority under the Federal com- 
mission. 

That, Mr. President, brings me to the statement I made in 
the beginning—that this order constitutes a blow at prohibition. 
Suppose Mr. Andrews proceeded to carry out the order and 
names practically every municipal and county and State oficer 
a Federal prohibition agent. Is there any human mind that 
can conceive the difficulties that will grow out of that situation, 
making those State officers subject to the direction and control 
of the Attorney General and of the various district attorneys, 
giving them the power to make arrests under Federal law, as 
well as the power to make arrests under State law? It would 
result in far more confusion than now exists. As to the point 
made by the Senator from Idaho, in the end it would result 
in discrediting the law which it was designed to enforce. 

I read now an editorial appearing in the New York Times 
this morning, as follows: 


AN EXTRAORDINARY EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Mr. Coolidge’s Executive order “ amending ™ by reversing President 
Grant's salutary Executive order of 1873, forbidding holders of Fed- 
eral civil office other than judicial to accept State, Territorial, or 
municipal office, is one of the queerest illustrations of the vicious 
effects of prohibition. It authorizes the appointment of any State, 
county, or municipal officer, “at a nominal rate of compensation, as 
a prohibition officer of the Treasury.” States that have prohibited 
this dual service are graciously excepted. No precedent has been 
found for this order. Certain provisions of the draft act, cited by 
Senator WALSH, are not a precedent. They were authorized by Con- 
gress. Mr. Coolidge has no such authorization; and the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee lately refused to allow in the District of Columbia 
that exercise of authority which the President’s order so liberally 
bestows over all the States not protected from it. 

If the President can lay hands on State, county, and municipal offi- 
cers to execute one Federal statute, he can do the same in regard to 
any other Federal statute under the Constitution. They are all bound 
to take notice of and prevent such violations of the law of the land, 
as well as of the State or locality, as come to their notice. What 
more can and will they do, provided they may legally accept the 
“ nominal compensation” offered them? The only object of that com- 
pensation and appointment must be to put them under Federal direc- 
tion. As Senator Gorr asks, Can they serye two masters? He is a 
cool-headed dry, who has studied more carefully than any other Sena- 
tor the perplexed question of the discordance between State and Federal 
office. He does “not see how the order can be carried out under 
the law.” 

The Federal Government as the payer of even nominal salaries to 
State and local officers is not a conception which one would have ex- 
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pected from the author of the Williamsburg address. General Andrews 
is not happy in his innocent explanation that he supposed everybody 
knew the rights of the States to have been wiped out by the eighteenth 
amendment. That the whole scheme would probably be nugatory 
does not affect the principle; but perhaps we should be amused rather 
than irritated by these floppings of Volsteadism on its last legs. 
Some amiable sumph fn the prohibition force seems to have suggested 
this curious order which Mr. Coolidge, in the pressure of duties and 
campaigns, must have signed mechanically, Though Attorney General 
Sargent’s body is in Washington, his heart is in Ludlow, Vt., with his 
old comrade, candidate for Senator, Stickney. Otherwise, one might 
have imagined that his place was temporarily filled by Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler. 


In that connection let me say that I think the statement 
contained in the editorial from the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
which I read, was justified. Although it was not given promi- 
nence in the press, and was not mentioned here, the President 
said in his Williamsburg address, in substance, that if the 
States fail properly to exercise their powers, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will extend its authority so as to perform the acts 
which the States fail to perform under their jurisdiction. 

That has always been the justification for the centralization 
of power, and if such an order as this can be made to stand, 
if it can be justified merely because there is a demand for the 
enforcement of prohibition, it means the taking away of the last 
vestige of authority remaining in the local governments—State, 
county, and municipal. 

An afternoon paper, the Washington Times, of to-day con- 
tains a statement under the headline, “ Coolidge’s dry edict 
doomed.” The first paragraph reads: 


The Federal Government, it was reliably reported to-day, is going 
to back track on its ambitious project of giving Federal prohibition 
badges to thousands of county and municipal officers even before the 
plan is put into active operation on a national scale. 


Mr. President, I ask to have the entire article in the Wash- 
ington Times printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Cooripcr’s Dux Eprer DOOMED 

2 _ By George R. Holmes 

The Federal Government, it was rellably reported to-day, is going to 
back track on its ambitious project of giving Federal prohibition badges 
to thousands of county and municipal officers even before the plan is 
put into active operation on a national scale. 

Aghast at the storm of controversy which has been kicked up by 
President Coolidge's drastic Executive order, and seriously concerned 
over the fact that some of the country’s leading legal authorities have 
denounced it as unconstitutional, prohibition officials, it was learned 
to-day, are prepared to abandon the whole undertaking. 


WILL BE NEGLECTED 


There probably will be no formal announcement of the Govern- 
ment's retreat in the matter. Rather, it was said, the experiment with 
it will not be allowed to get outside the borders of California, where 
it is receiving its baptism, and it probably will be “neglected to 
death” rather than killed outright. 

The Department of Justice thus far has preserved an eloquent 
silence in the matter, and there was considerable speculation to-day 
as to whether it ever will be called upon to render an opinion as to 
the constitutionality and legality of making Federal agents out of 
rural constables and deputy sheriffs, 


COOLIDGE NETTLED 


Some of the department's recognized legal experts, however, have 
not been silent. While chary of officlally saying that the White House 
exceeded its authority, a number of experts have privately expressed 
the opinion that the plan can not be made to hold water in a court 
test. 

President Coolldge was represented to-day as being nettled over the 
situation. The order came to him, it is understood, in a routine way, 
and was signed without the Attorney General having been consulted. 
It laid around the Treasury for 10 days before it was promulgated— 
so innocuous did officials there consider it. 

It was said on good authority to-day, with the legal “ best minds” 
of the administration at variance over the legality of the move, the 
Government's only recourse will be to abandon the plan aborning. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not know 
whether it is true or not that the President has seen the 
unwisdom of his act in issuing this Executive order. I assume 
he was prompted to issue the order by some one who is zealous 
in the enforcement of the prohibition law. I do not believe 
he had any authority to make such an order. I do not believe 
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it ean be carried out. If an attempt is made in good faith 
to carry it out, it will result in still greater confusion and in 
still moro difficulties, enough of which have already been 
encountered in the enforcement of the prohibition law. 

If the President has the power to appoint as prohibition- 
enforcement agents State, county, and municipal officers, with- 
out any provision of statute, he can create an unlimited num- 
ber of Federal offices. The truth is that it will result, if the 
order be executed, in the creation of an almost unlimited 
number of Federal offices. 

I do not know how many State, county, and municipal of- 
cers there are in all of the States, but assuming that policy 
were to be carried out fully, it would multiply beyond the 
power of the imagination to comprehend the number of Fed- 
eral agents. 

The enforcement of prohibition, like any other subject, is 
embarrassed by opposition in some localities growing out of 
the state of public sentiment. I do not know of any law that 
is universally regarded, or that is never violated. I do not 
believe there has been a breakdown in the enforcement of pro- 
hibtion; and let those who are trying in every possible way 
to discredit the cause of prohibition and to bring about a 
modification of existing prohibition laws understand that it is 
well known and fully comprehended that the purpose of the 
drive is to discredit in public opinion the act known as the 
Volstead Act, which the Government is seeking to enforce. 

Let me say for myself that I have no objection to a modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act if a fair trial shows that its pro- 
visions, or any of them, are inconsistent with sound, mature 
publie opinion. This Government and all of its institutions 
are the outgrowth of popular sentiment, and however much one 
may favor a law which the public generally does not approve, 
he must recognize the fact that the people have the right to 
repeal that law if it is objectionable to them. 

I would not yote for a repeal or a far-reaching modification 
of the Volstead Act, and I do not believe that if there were a 
national referendum the people of this Nation would vote for 
a material modification or for repeal of the Volstead Act. I 
know that in some of the great centers of population the act is 
exceedingly unpopular, and tn those centers the vote against 
prohibition would be overwhelming. But I know, too, that 
out in the great stretches of the country, where millions of 
people live and toil, where millions of them have seen the 
benefits and the advantages of prohibition, they would vote to 
sustain a reasonable statute. 

So far as I am concerned, I am ready, under proper condi- 
tions and provisions, to subscribe to an effort which will obtain 
an expression of publie opinion on the subject. If a referendum 
is taken only in wet communities, and there is no expression in 
dry communities, the conditions with respect to enforcement 
will grow worse. If it appears by a fair referendum, after 
years of experimentation on the subject, that the people of the 
United States do object to prohibition in its material particu- 
lars, then the law ought to be amended and the Constitution 
ought to be changed. „ 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. Following the line of reasoning that the Sena- 
tor has put forth very emphatically—and convincingly, as I 
think—does not the, Senator believe that we would get that 
opinion or that information in a way to enable us at least to 
repair damages, if they can be repaired, if the same question 
were propounded throughout the United States in every one of 
the 48 States rather than in 4 or 5 of the States where referen- 
dums are provided by the State legislatures? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I certainly do; but I will 
say that I would not want the Senator from New Jersey alone 
to prepare the questions. [Laughter.] I know his bias in the 
matter as he knows mine. I would want very careful con- 
sideration given. I would want representatives of both sides 
of the controversy to feel that the issue was being fairly sub- 
mitted. I would want to know that a fair expression would 
be secured to the end that the referendum, if made, would 
reflect itself in legislation, The prohibitionists can not justify 
the position that a statute shall be kept unchanged if public 
sentiment is overwhelmingly opposed to that statute. 

Mr. EDGE. I subscribe entirely to that statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Neither can the wets justify 
a repeal of the Volstead law or a change of the Constitution 
merely because there are some centers of population in the 
United States where that sentiment prevails. 

Mr. EDGE. I entirely subscribe to that sentiment, If I 
may reply further to the Senator’s suggestion that such a 
series of questions, if a series be necessary, should be prepared 
mutually by those who had counterviews on the question, I 
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remind him that any questions prepared for a national ref- 
erendum provided by the Congress would necessarily have to 
receive the approval of the Senate, so we never can get to the 
position where such questions will be presented to the country 
unless we consider a national referendum on the floor of the 
Senate and on the floor of the House and have the approval 
of both. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not know that the time 
is ripe for a referendum. I do not know, as I stated in the 
beginning, touching all phases of the subject, that our Con- 
stitution authorizes a referendum, but in view of the conditions 
as they exist throughout the country, in view of the claim that 
prohibition has broken down and that it is now and will con- 
tinue to be impossible to enforce it, I think it would be helpful 
to have a referendum on the question, and that it would aid 
Congress in intelligently disposing of the subject, provided, of 
course, that the referendum be fair and conducted under such 
terms and conditions as will be satisfactory to those who are 
really trying to find out what the status of public opinion is on 
the question. 

Mr. President, I have no disposition to censure the Executive 
or to criticize him here where he can not speak for himself, 
but I do repeat that this Executive order is objectionable from 
every standpoint. It is the worst blow that has been aimed at 
the civil service in the last half century. It is a blow at-pro- 
hibition in that it will result in added confusion and in con- 
flicts of authority that we might well avoid in view of the con- 
ditions which we all recognize to exist. 

Mr. NYE and Mr. BRUCE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I should like to relate the many 
things which have come to my attention with regard to the 
agricultural situation, in the hope that I might thereby help 
to impress upon the Senate the seriousness of the farm prob- 
lem, But I know the Senate is in no mood to hear more in 
this respect than has already been said upon this floor. Sena- 
tors have heard it all time and again. They are filled up on it, 
so much so that but few Senators will remain in the Chamber 
when agricultural matters are discussed. Therefore I am not 
going to dwell upon this phase of the question. Instead, I am 
going to assume that every Senator knows and admits that the 
agricultural situation is a most serious one. 

Without a doubt the farm problem is the most serious one 
this Nation has ever faced. It is not a State problem, not a 
sectional problem in any sense of those terms, but a national 
problem of such magnitude that in its consideration one would 
naturally assume that Congress could easily rise above petty 
partisan and political influences, 

It is a problem that ought to have had the first considera- 
tion given questions by Congress this past winter. But, in- 
stead, it has been shufiled about and so played with that it is 
found now to be virtually the last of the big questions to be con- 
sidered. And what is the result of its consideration? 

One branch of Congress has defeated the only proposal of 
merit for relief offered during this session. It has defeated 
that idea which to the farmers has come to be known as the 
Dickinson bill, a bill which would permit agriculture to come 
under the protective wing of the Government just as success- 
ful industry has come under that wing; a bill which would 
have provided the way to take care of the surplus of agricul- 
tural products and permit the farmer to enjoy what has come 
to be known as the American standard of living; a bill which 
would have positively helped the farmer to help himself. The 
House has defeated that bill. Now the Senate proposes to carry 
on and strive to pass one like it in this body regardless of 
what may happen after it may have done so. 

It is my candid opinion that if this agricultural bill passes 
the Senate in its present form, declared to be acceptable by the 
farm organizations, it will be because of the certainty that it 
will not be accepted by the House, which already has voted 
down the idea incorporated in the bill. 

Perhaps a bill to be known as farm-relief legislation will be 
passed this late in the session, but it is certain that it will not 
be a bill which can and will come near to solving this most 
serious national problem—only something behind which one 
may hide through the next elections—sham farm legislation, in 
other words. 

Why am I so confident that nothing worth while will be done 
by this session of Congress for the farmer? My answer to that 
needs be only a brief recitation of what this Congress has 
done. Its record discloses it to be not representative of the 
masses of people, but of the few and the favored. This Congress 
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has had opportunity after opportunity to help the farmer; but 
each time it has elected to favor the few instead of the many, 
and as a result new burdens have been piled upon the backs of 
the people, including the farmer. A review of the work of Con- 
gress this past winter will better show my thought. 

The farm problem was at the opening of Congress admittedly 
a problem of national worry and concern and one demanding 
immediate solution. But instead of giving it our time and at- 
tention here in Congress at once we were urged to hustle into 
the World Court and take a hand in Rurope's troubles, as 
though we did not have enough trouble of our own here at 
home and as if we were capable of settling European prob- 
lems when we had been wholly unable to settle our own. The 
farmer has not asked our entry into the World Court. The 
international banker wanted us in, however, and we went in, 
though only, thank fate, up to our ankles as yet. 

Then the few asked for immediate passage of the Mellon tax- 
reduction plan as a bit of legislation in the interest of lessen- 
ing the burdens of the American people, including the farmer. 
I am only surprised that the title of this legislation has not 
yet been amended to read: “An act to bring relief to stricken 
American agriculture.” The Senate should know how helpful 
this tax bill is to North Dakota. Basing figures upon the tax 
returns of 1923, the surtax reductions in this new bill brought 
savings to 10 people in North Dakota, and the reductions in 
income taxes brought to North Dakota as a whole—all of the- 
people of that State, mind you—savings that amount to very 
nearly one-twentieth of the sayings enjoyed under the same bill 
by John D. Rockefeller, jr., alone. In other words, Rockefeller 
saves twenty times more under the 1926 tax bill than do all 
the people of North Dakota combined. By this tax legislation 
Congress added to the weight upon the economic scales which 
the farmer has been trying so long to overcome. It provides 
great reductions in taxes to those who can best afford to pay 
taxes and causes the masses of the people to pay a greater pro- 
portion of the whole tax to be collected than was the case under 
the old bill. 

Then there was another matter which must be disposed of 
before farm problems could be considered. ‘There were Buro- 
pean nations owing the United States billions of dollars. 
Among them was Italy, owing us a little more than two billion 
dollars, and wanting to borrow more, not from our Govern- 
ment, but from the international banking crowd, which was 
already holding the bag for six or seven or more billion they 
had already loaned to Europe. Italy had to have more money 
to prepare for the next war, but the bankers advised Italy 
that they would loan them no money until they made some sort 
of a settlement to reduce their liabilities. So, with the aid of 
those bankers Italy scurried about and got the agents of the 
Government of the United States to consent to a settlement. 
The agreement reached between Italy and our Debt Funding 
Commission called for the exchange of promissory notes, which 
called for two billion or more from Italy for another promis- 
sory note from Italy to us, an agreement to pay in 62 years 
less than one-fourth of what the old notes called for. There- 
upon the House of Morgan loaned Italy another hundred mil- 
lion dollars at 6 or 7 per cent interest, It should be under- 
stood that the House of Morgan made no such one-for-four- 
dollar settlement for the billions it bas loaned Europe, includ- 
ing Italy. Any settlement which these international bankers 
have made call for the dollar-for-dollar-plus-interest kind of 
settlement. 

Yet I expect there are those who will call these debt settle- 
ments, which the Senate has been persuaded to ratify, “farm 
legislation.” The part of her debt that Italy does not pay us 
the people of America must pay, since the money loaned Italy 
is money our Government owes to the international banking 
crowd. If the cost to the United States under the debt settle- 
ment is distributed equally among all the people, North Da- 
kota’s share to be made good by the people of that State will 
be approximately $50,000,000. Farm legislation! I introduced 
in the Senate a resolution paving the way for the granting of 
the same treatment to the farmer, who borrowed money through 
governmental agencies for the same purpose which had made 
Italy a borrower from us, namely, for the purpose of prosecut- 
ing the war—the same kind of a settlement that we gave 
Italy. But that resolution has gone into a committee room 
to rot, 

What is good for Italy is not good for the farmer, The 
American farmer, in the estimation of this Congress, had bet- 
ter go through bankruptcy than enjoy any such treatment at 
the hands of Uncle Sam, who has become Europe’s Santa 
Claus. Thus we took care of the European debt scttlements 
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before considering the needs of American agriculture, which 
eventually will resolve themselves into the needs of all America. 

Then along came an opportunity to do *something for the 
farmer by enacting the Gooding bill into a law. The farmer, 
along with all other taxpayers in America, had paid taxes to 
construct the great Panama Canal. This canal is taking so 
mucli shipping between American points that the railroads lost 
some revenue, and, with the aid of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the roads established rates in competition with 
shippers over the canal water route. The result of these rates 
is that freight can be shipped from Chicago, for instance, to 
San Francisco for about the same money that it costs to ship 
the same freight over the same route into North Dakota, less 
than half the distance. So the inland farmer now pays the 
bill for having helped to build the Panama Canal. The Good- 
ing long and short haul bill would have ended this discrimina- 
tion and caused all sections of the country to share equally 
the burden of freight rates caused by the canal. Here was a 
-chance to help the farmer, but the railroads did not want such 
a bill, so this “farmer Congress“ defeated it. 

There have been other opportunities this winter for Con- 
gress to help the farmer. There is the Interstate Commerce 
Commission personnel, for instance. This commission is ex- 
pected to represent the interests of the people in its contact 
with railroads and other carriers. It should be made up of 
men who haye the public interest at heart. But along comes 
the nomination of Mr, Woodlock for confirmation by the Sen- 
ate—Mr. Woodlock, who edited the Wall Street Journal, and 
has breathed the atmosphere of the railroad bosses and finan- 
ciers ever sinte coming to this country from Britain. There 
were no lengthy petitions praying for his confirmation by the 
Senate from growers and shippers of wheat, flax, corn, cotton, 
potatoes, hogs, sheep, and cattle. But the Senate confirmed the 
appointment, nevertheless, not however, without taking the 
precaution to make it impossible for the people to know which 
of us voted for and which of us voted against Mr. Woodlock’s 
confirmation. Some more farm relief, no doubt! 

Another thing which might have been done by Congress to 
help the farmer would have been the enactment of such legis- 
lation as would alleviate the danger of a repetition of that 
criminal act back in 1920 by a mere handful of men who met 
secretly and determined upon the deflation program, which 
program is the prime cause of the present plight of agricul- 
ture. But the chance for success of such remedy or punish- 
ment as might be provided was so slim this session that no one 
undertook it. 

And with the farm problem, admittedly serious as it is, was 
it unreasonable to expect that we might this winter have 
secured favorable action upon the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterways project, to the end that the farmers might find re- 
lief from excessive freight rates? But nothing has been done. 
It is not a part of the set program of the leaders that this 
project shall be seriously considered. 

Such is the record of this Congress. More might be added 
to it by relating the progress of the French spoliation claims, 
and so forth. This is the record of the Sixty-ninth Congress in 
the interests of the farmer. It is capped by the refusal of the 
House to pass the farm bill asked for by the farmers. A won- 
derful winter in Congress for agriculture this last one has 
been! 

When we get back to our home States we will be asked just 
what it is that makes possible such a record as the one this 
Congress has written. I shall say to those who inquire of me 
on this score that it is a matter of leadership in political 
affairs. I will say it is caused by blind partisanship. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Sepator from North 
Dakota yield to me for a moment? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I think the record in the House shows that 
leading Democrats as well as leading Republicans, and con- 
gressional leaders who have spoken so vigorously for the labor- 
ing man, all voted against the Haugen bill. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the record which has been written 
is here with us primarily because so many representatives of 
the people came here with the pledge to stand by certain 
leadership. 

The time was when statesmen, Senators and Representatives, 
believed as did Rutherford B. Hayes, that “he serves his party 
best who serves his country best.” Now the belief seems to 
have changed to this: “He serves his party best who follows 
party leaders faithfully.” I think it an extremely unfortunate 
situation and hope and pray that the end of this day and 
belief may be at hand. 
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This leadership which has been so faithfully followed has 
built up a great dream of prosperity—a bogus prosperity, shared 
in by some, but certainly not by the farmer. Just what this 
brand of prosperity is can best be related by telling the story 
of the idler who went into the cemetery for a stroll one after- 
17 85 He discovered upon one of the tombstones this inscrip- 

on: 

Here lics Mary Ann, 
Resting on the bosom of Abraham. 


i With a bit of chalk the idler wrote under the inscription the 
nes: 

This may be all right for Mary Ann, 

But it's all-fired hard on Abraham, i 


[Laughter.] 

So it is with agriculture. The present prosperity may be 
all right for some interests in this country, but it is “ all-fired” 
hard on the farmer. Such prosperity may continue for a time; 
it can continue so long as there is blood left to squeeze out of 
the farmer; but the supply is not inexhaustible. Indeed, the 
flow grows less and less daily. Sooner or later this pros- 
perity bubble will burst—is bound to burst. 

Nothing, to my mind, indicates the approach of this bursting 
point more than the statement of the trend of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings In the United States prepared by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. This statement discloses that in 1910 
there were 9 failures for every 1,000 business enterprises in the 
country, compared with about the same number of failures for 
every 100,000 farms in the country, Now, see what the situa- 
tion was in 1925. In that year the proportion of business fail- 
ures was almost identical with the proportion of failures in 
1910, but during the same stretch of time farm failures per 
100,000 increased from 10 to 125. The line of business failures 
remains steady through 15 years, but farm failures mount with 
steady strides, especially after the aggravation suffered in 1920 
as a result of the man-made panic of that year. 

The record of Congress this winter has been most discourag- 
ing; I might say disgusting. I had hoped earnestly for some 
positive farm help by the Government, at least as much help 
as was accorded the great industries of the Nation by our Goy- 
ernment, but it has not come, and I see no promise of its being 
given in these closing hours of the session. The farmer is left 
out in the middle of the vicious economic stream without oars 
and in a boat that is admitting water faster than it can be 
baled out. 

Favors have been granted by Congress to the railronds, the 
bankers, and great industries time and again. Congress con- 
siders what it has done for them “ good business”; but when 
the sume measure of aid is asked for the farmer, it immediately 
becomes paternalism and cluss legislation. Admitting that the 
farm legislation urged is in the form of class legislation, is it 
not high time that legislation be provided of a favorable nature 
for nll classes and not alone for the favored few? Either that 
must be admitted or there must be instituted a program repeal- 
ing all class legislation, so that all classes may strive for suc- 
cess with advantages on a par, at least in so far as Government 
aid is concerned, 

It is apparent that agriculture has not a chance to win from 
this Congress the consideration it deseryes. The craving to 
follow lines established by leaders makes Congress a mere tool 
and has established a system which shows the greatest out- 
standing sin of Congress to be its cowardice, its fear of dis- 
pleasing party leaders and bosses, and cowardice will cheat the 
farmer of what he wants and needs. I hope I am mistaken in 
my prophecy of farm-relief failure at this session, 

The experience thus far has been discouraging and disgust- 
ing, yet I still entertain hope that the Government will come to 
the rescue of the farmer before it is too late to save our entire 
economic structure in America. I see hope for results after 
the approaching elections. The people are awake to the situa- 
tion, and I hope, first, that the new Congress will come back 
next December without any pledges to “stump” the leader tied 
to them, but free to vote the wishes of their constituents; and, 
second, that the kind needed will be here in such numbers as 
to make possible a program which will decline to permit one 
iota of legislation to pass Congress before the farm situation 
has been coped with in so far as Congress can cope with it. 


RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 
25, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 24, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not icant. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me 
beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul; He teadeth me in the paths of right- 
eousness for His name's sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil; for Thou art with me; Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies; Thou annointest my head with oil; my cup runneth 
over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 22, 1926, 
was read and approved. 

FARM LEGISLATION 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read from the Clerk’s desk a joint resolution of the Hamil- 
ton Club, of Chicago, upon the importance of passing farm- 
relief legislation before the present session of Congress ad- 
journs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the Clerk may read a resolution of the Hamilton 
Club, of Chicago, with reference to farm legislation. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


As a result of the report of the agricultural and political action 
committees of the Hamilton Club, the board of directors, on April 26, 
1926, unanimously adopted the following resolution: 


Resolution 


Whereas the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, located in the commercial 
metropolis of the great agricultural Middle West, is in a position to 
realize the importance of agricultural prosperity and stability to the 
Nation as a whole; and 

Whereus we believe that the same Republican statesmanship which 
has been so successful in solving other problems of national importance 
can devise a satisfactory solution of the farm problem if it addresses 
itself seriously to that task: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Humilton Club, of Chicago, That the greatest present 
challenge to statesmanship is the adoption of a national agricultural 
policy that will minimize the price-depressing effect of seasonal sur- 
pluses of farm commodities and that will bring about a reasonable 
degree of stability in prices of farm products in the interests of both 
producer and consumer; and be it further 

Resolved, That Congress and the administration be reminded of that 
portion of the 1924 platform of the Republican Party which reads: 

“The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and 
enactment of measnres which will place the agricultural interests of 
America on a basis of economic equality with other industry, to insure 
its prosperity and success“; be it further 

Resolved, That the adoption of a national agricultural policy in line 
with this pronouncement is one of the major issues before the present 
Congress, and that Congress should not adjourn without taking ade- 
quate steps to redeem the promises which were made to the farmers 
of the Nation in 1924, 

HAMILTON CLUB, OF CHICAGO, 
Gro. A, Berry, Jr., Secretary. 


RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 


munication ; 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23, 1028. 


Hon. NICHOLAS Loxewortz, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sin: Please present my resignation as n member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House. 
Respectfully, 
Harry B, HAWES. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will be 


accepted. 
There was no objection, 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Upor what subject? 

Mr. CELLER. Upon the recent Executive order of the 
President. 4 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman reserve his objection fór a 
moment until I explain? 

Mr. BEGG. No; I am opposed to it. 

DISTRICT LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER. This is District Day, and the Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN]. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of District legislation. Pend- 
ing that motion I ask unanimous consent that the general de- 
bate be confined to the subject matters of the bills to be con- 
sidered, and that the time be controlled, one-half by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, to part of that request I shall 
object. Let the debate be confined to District matters, because 
this is District Day. In that event I shall not object to the 
request. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall make that modifica- 
tion, with the understanding that we limit general debate to 
one hour upon any one bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have never taken advantage 
of the gentleman upon that. We have been getting along 
mighty well here together. I am not going to take much time 
this afternoon. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentle- 
man if he intends to confine the use of the time to uncontro- 
verted bills? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. So far as I am able. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Then I think if the bills are to be 
uncontroverted that the gentleman's suggestion is a reasonable 
one that debate should not stray beyond the bills themselves, 
and I hope the gentleman will insist upon that. Some of us 
have gotten pretty weary of hearing all sorts of discussion 
about District matters when there are specific bills before the 
committee. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I entirely agree with the gentleman from 
Virginia. It seems to me that debate should be confined to the 
bills before the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, that could be done only by 
unanimous consent, because under the rules of the House gen- 
eral debate is not confined at all, If the gentleman will ask 
that it be limited to District business, I shall have no objection 
to it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate be confined to the subject matters of the bills to be con- 
sidered by the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to that. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that 
the House resolve itself into the committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of District 
business. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment in order that I may ask a question of the floor leader? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. Is it the intention of the House to go on with 
any other business to-day than District business? 

Mr. TOLSON. It appeurs to me from an examination of the 
bills the District Committee has presented that the business is 
of such character that it will require the entire day to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. SNELL. We will adjourn when we finish. 

Mr. BLANTON. We ought to get through by 3 o'clock if we 
do not take up the public utilities bill. 

Mr. TILSON. I have been informed that there are some 
bills to be called up by the committee that require some debate, 
not necessarily extended, but the considerable number of bills 
will be sufficient to require the entire day in my judgment. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman whether 
there is any substantial reason why we should not take up the 
public utilities bill without any regard to the merits or de- 
merits? Is not the committee in favor of doing that? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. My understanding is the committee is unan- 
imous with the exception of the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. BLANTON, No; some members of the committee have 
objections—— 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr. BEGG. If I may ask the floor leader—what is coming 
up from the District Committee is up to that committee—but 
the question I would like to ask the floor leader, and to which 
I would like to have definite answer, is, Will he move to adjourn 
when the District Committee is through? 

Mr, TILSON. I am quite certain that the District Com- 
mittee will not be through when we get ready to adjourn. 

Mr. SNELL. But the gentleman will take up no other busi- 
ness. I am frank to say. 

Mr. TILSON. I am quite certain that we shall not be able 
to transact any other business after the District Committee is 
through, so that, consequently, we would adjourn. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, the floor leader will ease my mind, and I 
know others—I am not concerned about their getting through— 
if he will tell me whether he will call up some other business. 
Can the floor leader give me a definite statement? 

Mr. TILSON. It is not my intention to call up any other 
business after the District Committee concludes to-day. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their name: 

{Roll No, 99] 


Adkins Esterly Lineberger Sears, Fla. 
Aldrich Fish Luce Sears, Nebr. 
Auf der Heide Flaherty McLeod Smithwick 
Ayres Fredericks Magee, Pa. Steagall 
Batley Funk Manlove Stevenson 
Bankhead Garner, Tex, Mead Sullivan 
Barkley Garrett, Tenn. Mills Swartz 
Rloom Gasque Morin Swing 
Buchanan Gibson Nelson, Wis. Swoope 
Bulwinkle Golder Newton, Minn. Taylor, Colo. 
Burdick Griffin O'Connell, N. Y. Thompson 
Butler Hawes O'Connor, N. V. Tinkham 
Canfield Houston Oldfield Tucker 
Carpenter Hudspeth Oliver, N, Y. Vare 
Cleary Hull, Tenn. Patterson Wainwright 
Corning Hull, Morton D. Peavey Watres 

Cox Jenkins Perkins Weaver 
Cullen Johnson, Ky. Perlman Wefald 
Curry Kelly Phillips Weller 
Dickstein Kindred Purnell Wolverton 
Doughton LaGuardia Quayle Wood 
Doyle Larsen Ransley Wurzbach 
Drewry Lee, Ga. Rouse Yates 
Eaton Lindsay Sanders, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty-eight Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SENATE GILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Senate bills and a joint resolution of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees, as indicated as follows: 

S. 741. An act for the relief of Lincoln County, Oreg.; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

S. 1023. An act authorizing the President to appoint Cecil 
Clinton Adell, formerly an ensign, United States Navy, to his 
former rank as ensign, United States Navy; to the Committee 
on Nuyal Affairs. 

8. 1818. An act for the relief of Lillie F. Evans; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1919. An act for the relief of Portland Iron Works; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2059. An act to provide for regulating traffic in certain 
clinical thermometers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2337. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for mak- 
ing further and more effectual provision for the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes,“ approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended,-and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

S. 2521. An act for the relief of J. W. Braxton; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2587. An act to amend the trading with the enemy act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3064. An act for the relief of the Capital Paper Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3200. An act to confirm the right, title, and interest of 
the Peoples Investment Co. (Inc.), of the State of Louisiana, 
in certain lands; 

S. 3655. An act to authorize the purchase by the city of Yam- 
hill, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the grant 
to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested in the 
United States by the act approved June 9, 1916; 
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S. 3770. An act establishing additional land offices in the 
State of Montana; and 

S. 3875. An act to grant certain lands situated in the State 
of Arizona to the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

S. 3884. An act authorizing expenditure of tribal funds of 
Indians of the Tongue River Indian Reservation, Mont., for 
expenses of delegates to Washington; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

S. 4251. An act to amend and supplement the naturalization 
laws, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

S. 4261. An act relating to patents issued pursuant to decrees 
of the Court of Private Land Claims; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 5 

S. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution extending preference right for 
90 days to certain locators in good faith of Government land 
in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

AVIATION FIELD, YUMA, ARIZ. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 7911, and agree to 
the Senate amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Cierk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7911) to authorize the exchange of certain public 
lands and the establishment of an aviation field near Yuma, Ariz. 


The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a short article in the Chicago Daily Tribune of Thursday, May 
20, 1926, entitled Equalization fee asked by farmers likened to 
dues.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand this is a statement on the equalization fee out of a 
Chicago newspaper. One statement has gone in and I was 
wondering if they are going to put the whole edition of Chi- 
cago newspapers into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I do not know whether 
there has been one printed or not. 

Mr. BEGG. It is not the same one, it is another, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I am asking this, it is a very 
short article, and I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. It seems to me there ought to be a definite 
understanding about whether or not we are going to print a 
replica of every newspaper containing such articles or not? 

Mr, DICKINSON of Missouri. This is the first time I have 
eyer asked to print anything, and I hope there will be no 
objection. ; 
i Mr. BEGG. I will not object this time, but we have to do 

soon, 

Mr. SABATH. It contains a good deal of light and in- 
formation. 

Mr. BEGG. Coming from Chicago? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEGG. Has it got beer in it? 

Mr. SABATH. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted I submit the following extract: 

EQUALIZATION FEE ASKED BY FARMER LIKENED TO DUES 
By Harper Leech 

After reading several yards of the congressional debate on the 
Haugen bill this writer is convinced anew that Philip Kinsley said it 
all in one sentence of bis analysis of the Stamp-Peck correspondence. 
“The farmer is asking for a raise—shall we grant it?“ 

The confusing amendments offered and debated are purely matters 
of political tactics—elther efforts to line up as many divergent farm 
groups as possible or efforts to defeat the bill by creating dissension, 

We may rest assured that similar differences would appear in the 
board to be set up representing 12 different farm regions, That board 
would therefore have to act by compromise, rather than drastically, 
in declaring an emergency In the market for any farm product and in 
beginning market operations to stabilize its price, 


[After a pause.] The 
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The “equalization fee“ is new, but nothing radical in technique. 
It should prove as simple to collect as a sales tax—not so easy of col- 
lection as elgarctte taxes, much easier than tariff duties. 

It would be paid by the farmer, It would be collected at some point 
on the route from the farm seller to the consumer, The staple crops 
move through well-defined channels after they leave the hands of the 
agricultural classes and move toward the general commodity markets, 

The world is not now and never was glutted with food. Surpluses are 
temporary. Control the time factor in the movement of commodities 
and you control both panic and boom psychology. If farmers now had 
the cash reserves and the foresight of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, they would automatically do for themselves everything that could 
be done for them under the Haugen bill. But they baven't got the 
Uquid capital—that's why there is such a bill. 

If former mistaken friends of the farmer had not hampered the 
growth of a speculative interest, it is not improbable that under modern 
conditions of easy credit there would be a class of men wealthy enough 
to carry surpluses from fat to lean years. But there is no such class 
apparently. 

The farmer asks a Government appropriation to start his own mar- 
ket-control machine; he wants an electric starter installed In his obso- 
lete hand-cranked car. Against objections to Government ald he can 
cite Government favors to other classes. ‘The classic economics, law- 
yers would say, is met by estoppel, not a plea in bar. But estoppel is 
good equity; good enough to win many a case. 

„ Equalization fees“ are in principle identical with dues paid under 
a check-of system by members of labor unions who seck higher wages 
by controlling the labor market. They are not so dissimilar to dues 
paid to trade associations or the contributions of manufacturers to 
export associations. ‘ 


GENERAL EXTENSION OF REMARKS—FARM RELIEF 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members of the House have five legisla- 
tive days in which to extend their own remarks on the agri- 
eultural bill considered last week. I do this for the reason 
the chairman had intended to do that but it was overlooked, 
and I do this to accommodate those Members who have not 
had the privilege of extension. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have the privilege of ex- 
tending their own remarks on the agricultural bill for five 
legislative days. Is there objection? 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object to the request 
of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]? 

Mr. FULMER. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, the other day on the floor I 
used a chart which was in the following words and figures: 


World crop normal 


Per bushel 
$0. 90 


At any rate, whatever cqualization fee is, the forelgn wheat pro- 


ducer will have just that advantage over American producer, Same 
proposition will apply to cattle, corn, hogs, and butter. 
Canada claims to still have enough virgin soil to raise sufficient 


wheat for North America, 


I used this table to explain the effect that the Haugen bill 
would have upon the wheat producer of America. It will be 
remembered that the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burr- 
Ness] attempted to answer my presentation of this matter and 
that he spent all of his time questioning the accuracy of the 
amount of the equalization fee, which is 23 ceuts a bushel, as 
shown by the table. It will be remembered that in my expla- 
nation of the table I did not contend that the exact amount 
of the equalization fee was material. He simply uses an 
equalization fee of 15 cents a bushel without allowing anything 
at all for handling the surplus. I haye been told that you could 
not haudle it for the difference between 15 cents and 23 cents 
in the way this would be handled, and I think my figure of 23 
cents is too low. However, admitting his figure of 15 cents to 
be accurate, the principle involved in the Haugen bill is not 
changed. The American farmer would by this legislation 
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simply be placed at a disadvantage with respect to the Canadian 
farmer, According to the figures shown in the table, he would 
be placed at a disadvantage with respect to the Canadian 
farmer of 23 cents a bushel; according to the reduced figure of 
Mr, Burrness he would be placed at a disadvantage of 15 cents 
a bushel in comparison with the Canadian farmer. So tlie table 
speaks the truth when it says that he would be at a disadvan- 
tage amounting to whatever the equalization fee is. 

It will be well in thinking of this to remember that the 
theory of the Haugen bill was that we would have an American 
price for the American-consumed wheat. I think it would be 
well for people to stop and think a little. The object of the 
42-cent tariff on wheat is that it costs 42 cents a bushel more 
to produce the wheat in the United States than it does in 
Canada; so the American wheat producer and the Canadian 
wheat grower are, with the tariff in effect, on an absolute 
equality. 

The Haugen bill proposed to put a tax on the American 
farmer's wheat for the purpose of giving the American farmer 
a domestic market for his wheat. The Canadian farmer can 
get the advantage of that American price without paying any 
tax. In fact, any wheat grower outside of the United States 
would have an advantage over the American farmer of what- 
ever that tax was. 

Another thing, the greater the American crop. that would 
have to be exported, or dumped, the greater the equalization 
fee would be; so the greater the Canadian crop that is imported, 
the larger the American crop that must be exported and the 
higher the equalization fee must be. This statement is made 
for the purpose of simply bringing you arvund to the proposi- 
tien that, under the terms of the Haugen bill as voted upon, 
the American farmer was placed at a disadvantage. 

I mention Canadian wheat instead of other foreign wheat 
because it is so hundy and easy to import that wheat into the 
United States. I aw not surprised that some English econo- 
mists would be in favor of the Haugen bill, but I should like 
to know just what interests those economists have in Canndian 
raw lands and farms before placing too much dependence in 
their estimates, It has been suggested that the defect in tlie last 
Haugen bill in this respect could be cured by an embargo; but 
we have an example to-day of Germany trying to dump a sur- 
plus of steel products, and the country in which they propose 
to dump their steel products is putting on an embargo. No 
doubt, if we put on an embargo in the United States against 
other countries shipping in wheat, they would put into effect 
an embargo excluding our surplus, or at least would retaliate 
in some way. 

As I understand the theory of the protective tariff, if the 
tariff is to protect, it is based entirely upon the cost of pro- 
duction at home and the cost abroad. That enables us to 
have an American standard of living and an American seale 
of wages. It is true that no commodity receives the full bene- 
fit of the tariff rate, but since the passage of the present tariff 
law, the cold figures. as given by the Department of Agriculture, 
show that the average price of wheat in 1920-21 at Winnipeg 
was $1.89, at Minneapolis, $2.01—12 cents protection; 1921-22, 
Winnipeg price, $1.80, Minneapolis, $1.48—18 cents protection; 
1922-23, Winnipeg price, $1.12, Minneapolis, $1.26—14 cents pro- 
tection ; 1923-24, Winnipeg price, $1, Minneapolis, $1.24—24 cents 
protection ; 1924-25, Winnipeg price, $1.58, Minneapolis, $1.66—8 
cents protection; 1925-26—42 weeks—Winnipeg price, $1.51, 
Minneapolis, 81.68—17 cents higher. These figures show that 
the price at Minneapolis has been an average of 16 cents higher 
than at Winnipeg during the six years for which quotations 
are given, While, during any period in which we did not 
have a tariff on wheat, any six-year period of free trade on 
wheat, the difference has been from 5 to 8 cents a bushel in 
favor of the Winnipeg market over the Minneapolis market; 
so it is claimed that we have had the benefit of 23 cents a 
bushel over this six-year period by reason of the tarif. Of 
course, that does not cover the full difference between the cost 
of producing wheat in the United States and in Canada, but 
it helps that much, and that, perhaps, is as large a percentage 
of the amount of the duty on any commodity as the producer 
of any commodity gets in the way of an advantage in a customs 
duty. 

I shall not spend any more time on this bill, and shonld not 
have encumbered the Recorp with this except for the fact that 
I had no opportunity after Mr. Burtness spoke to speak on 
the matter before the vote was taken. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Fursmenr] spoke the 
other morning—1 was not on the floor at the time—and made 
the assertion that there were only two or three men on the 
Commiitee on Agriculture for my bill. I know the rule pro- 
hibits the disclosing of the happenings in executive session of 
committee, and these bills were all voted out in executive ses- 
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sion. The same members of the committee voted to report my 
bill that voted to report any other bill; they were all voted out 
in the same motion. To speculate upon the mental attitude of 
the different members of the committee toward the particular 
measures is hardly fair. I do not know what the members tell 
Mr. FULMER. I suppose they try to make him feel good, as he 
has been such an ardent supporter of the Haugen proposal. 
I have had a good many members of the committee suggest to 
me that there were not to exceed three members of the com- 
mittee but what had stated in private conversation that they 
knew the Haugen bill would not work, and that they would not 
vote for it if it were to become a law. In fact, we all know 
that that has been the common expression in private conversa- 
tion in cloakrooms during the entire time this bill was being 
considered. 

There is one thing that can be said to the eredit of us that 
did not support the Haugen bill, and that is that we did not 
amend it. During a considerable portion of the time the Hau- 
gen bill was being considered, with a little organization it could 
probably have been amended by its enemies, but there was not 
a single amendment adopted to the Haugen bill in committee, 
except those that Mr. FULMER and Mr. HAuGen mutually agreed 
to. Its opponents did not amend it. 

It was suggested by some that a serious attempt be made 
to amend it; then it was thought by others that were opposed 
to the bill that it would be impossible to amend the bill withont 
helping it. In fact, one man that voted for the bill was heard 
to say in a goodly crowd in the cloakroom that no one could 
amend the Haugen bill without helping it, and that anything 
you took out of it would help it, and that anything you added 
to it would help it. At any rate it must be conceded that its 
opponents did not amend it. * voted for one amendment to 
the bill that Mr. Futmer voted against, but it did not prevail; 
that was the amendment offered by Mr. Connatty of Texas, 
which I thought was meritorious, if the bill were to become a 
law. It simply provided that cotton should have the advantage 
of the price raising that the other commodities had. There 
was no answer made to Mr. Cox NxALLx's statement that the 
amendment was just and fair, and, following my usual policy 
of leaving it to the boys from the cotton-growing sections, so 
long as the Federal Treasury is not involved, I vote for the 
bills that are supposed to be helpful to the cotton growers, but 
I noticed on this vote, particularly, that Mr. FULMER voted 
against the Connally amendment, which no one will have the 
audacity to claim would have hurt the bill, and it was a 
legitimate amendment in the interests of the cotton grower. 
However, the amendment did not prevail. The first time that 
Mr. Jones offered his amendment proposing to levy the same 
equalization fee on meat that was held by the packer that was 
levied on meat that was held by the farmer I voted for the 
amendment. In that instance the amendment was offered by 
Mr. Jones, who explained it fully, and there was absolutely 
no answer to his argument upon it, and I knew the amendment 
was meritorious and ought to prevail, and I voted for it, even 
though Mr. FULMER and the others at that time did not vote 
for it. 

It lost on that occasion, but some days later the Haugen 
army marched back up the hill and adopted the Jones amend- 
ment by their own votes. I did not vote any differently on 
amendments to the Haugen bill, outside of these two instances, 
than Mr. FuLMER and Mr. Havucen voted, and, as I said before, 
no amendment was put in the bill except those sanctioned by 
its proponents, 

The defeated bill is a published document. It will not stand 
the light of day. The Peek plan of a tax on production will not 
work in the interests of agriculture. The longer you study it 
and the more you know about it and think about it, the more 
you know it will not work. There are those that say, We 
will have this Peek plan, or tax on production, or we will have 
no farm legislation.” A relative of Mr. Peek's is quoted in the 
newspapers as having wired the chairman that they do not 
want any legislation, unless they have this plan. That is an 
unfair position to take with agriculture. The plan has been 
defeated twice by Congress, both times by a majority of both 
political parties. The plan is not as popular in conversation 
among Members of Congress as it was when it was first pro- 
posed. It is a safe estimate to say that there were at least 
100 of those that voted for the bill the last time that would 
not have voted for it if they had believed that the bill was to 
become a law. Some may dispute this statement, but I make 
it, and am willing for my colleagues to use their own judg- 
ment as to its accuracy. There is not a newspaper man around 
the press gallery but what knows that the statement is true. 

In view of the facts, I do not think that the real friends of 
agriculture will have much patience or sympathy with the doc- 
trine, “ We will have this Peek plan, or we will have nothing!“ 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I am still hopeful 
that this Congress will not adjourn until it has passed an 
effective bill for the relief of agriculture. 

No intelligent man denies that we have a farm problem. 
Both national parties gave public recognition of it in their 
platforms adopted before the last election and promised, in a 
very definite way, remedial relief. No Member of this Con- 
gress, whether Republican or Democrat, can escape individual 
responsibility for carrying out his party’s pledge. 

As this long session rapidly draws to a close each Member 
will haye recorded what he has done or has tried to do in the 
discharge of that responsibility. 

Facts presented to this House reveal the losses and hard- 
ships of farmers in all parts of the country. The charts and 
tables presented by the gentleman from New York [Mr. JACOB- 
STEIN], and which are based upon official reports, show the 
appalling sum of $13,000,000,000 lost by American farmers 
during the last seven years as a result of the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the farmer’s dollar as expressed in terms of 
things he buys. Other reports show that not only is the average 
cash income of American farmers below the average income of 
city laborers, but agriculture’s share of the national income is 
steadily declining. 2 

These facts show that despite his industry and his thrift tho 
American farmer is steadily losing his once proud place, and 
many are being slowly pushed down the scale toward peasantry. 

Recent votes in Congress show that American Agriculture is 
losing its influence in the national lawmaking body, as the 
influence of the great industrial regions of the North and East 
increases in this body. These latter districts vote almost solidly 
against all relief legislation for agriculture and for legislation 
rae will benefit the already highly protected industries of the 
Nation, 

FARMERS OF SOUTH AND WEST UNITE 

The agricultural South has had an exceptional opportunity 
to secure beneficial legislation in this Congress. The Republi- 
can farmers of the West have been suffering from the same 
causes that have brought hardship to their Democratic brethren 
in the South. The farmers of these two great agricultural 
regions, under the leadership of their cooperative associations 
and farm organizations, have come together and worked out 
plans for their mutual relief. These plans were embodied in 
the Haugen bill as amended, and have received the indorse- 
ment of the best minds and ablest farm leaders in these two 
sections. In addition, they have been pronounced sound and 
workable by many of the ablest statesmen, economists, and 
publicists in the Nation, including such men as former Governor 
Lowden, a large cotton farmer in the South, a grain and live- 
stock farmer in the West, and a business man of established 
reputation; Vice President Charles G. Dawes, chairman of the 
Dawes Commission, and a distinguished banker and business 
man; Hon. Clarence Ousley, a leading economist and publicist 
of the South; Dr. B. W. Kilgore, one of the South's foremost 
students of agricultural problems; and many other men of equal 
rank and standing. 

But a strange thing has happened. The industrial region of 
the North and New England under the leadership of the Re- 
publican administration have lined up solidly against this 
united demand of the farmers of the South and West. The 
Republican Party in Congress has been split into two parts. 
One part headed by the President, his Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the leaders of his party in this House, have stood 
solidly with the highly protected industrial regions, who want 
cheap food for its highly paid laborers and cheap raw mate- 
rials for its factories. The other part composed in the main 
of Members of Congress from the Middle West and the North- 
west have broken away from the official leadership of their 
party, and have actively supported the legislation asked for 
by agriculture. 

The South has a special interest in this situation. This 
section has long suffered at the hands of the industrial East, 
and has paid staggering sums in tribute to its highly protected 
industries, which haye enjoyed special favors from the Goy- 
ernment. 

At last the farmers of the West revolted and have joined 
hands with the farmers of the South. Republican Congress- 
men from the agricultural districts of the Middle West and 
Northwest are standing almost solidly against their own party 
leaders and for a farm-relief program. Unfortunately for the 
South, as I view it, many Democratic Congressmen from the 
Southern cotton States have voted with the industrial wing of 
the Republican Party and against this farm relief bill, the 
passage of which I believe will do more for cotton farmers 
than any measure offered in Congress in a generation. If only 
23 more southern Members had voted for this measure, it 
would have been passed, instead of haying been defeated. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST COLLAPSE OF COTTON MARKET 


By the failure of so many of our southern Members of Con- 
gress to fully realize and appreciate what this measure would 
have done for our cotton farmers, the South, I fear, has lost 
an opportunity which may not come again. 

We remember painfully the days of the “buy a bale” move- 
ment, brought about by a bountiful crop, which we gave to the 
world at prices which brought ruin and suffering to our people. 
We haye no assurance that these conditions will not return. 
The acreage now planted may produce a crop which will drive 
the price below 15 cents—in fact, the temporary oversupply of 
low grades is now selling below 10 cents. 

If the revised and amended Haugen bill had been passed 
and those conditions had come upon us again, we would haye 
had the use of a $75,000,000 revolving fund to take the surplus 
off the market, carry it until it was needed, and stabilize the 
market at fair and profitable prices, without loss or harm to 
any legitimate interest, and at the end of two years we would 
have a plan whereby the farmers could have permanently pro- 
tected themselves against market demoralization. 

In my opinion, this is the only opportunity the South has 
ever had to get legislation which would enable our cotton 
farmers to permanently enjoy a fair share of the benefits and 
business which this crop yields to every class that handles or 
uses it except the one cluss that produces it. 

I am interested in American agriculture in all of its branches, 
in all sections of the country, and desire to serve the interest 
and the welfare of all our farmers. 

It is my opinion, however, that cotton is the most important 
single crop grown out of the ground, if we are to measure im- 
portance by the hardship and denial involved in doing without 
it. There are substitutes for wheat and corn and pork and beef. 
There is no substitute for cotton, Let me illustrate: If all the 
wheat and its products were to disappear from the earth at 
midnight to-night, the people could eat breakfast to-morrow 
morning. Probably not their accustomed breakfast, but at least 
it would be an acceptable breakfast. If all the cotton and its 
products should disappear from the earth to-night at midnight, 
not many of us would sleep any more during the night, and few 
of us wonld be able to go to breakfast to-morrow morning, because 
we would not be clothed. This comparison might be continued 
indefinitely. Therefore, the continuance of the cotton industry 
and the welfare of the farmers engaged in it are matters of 
national concern and should be of interest to Representatives 
in this Chamber from all parts of the country, and not the 
special concern of southern Members only. 

Cotton farmers haye not prospered in fair proportion to the 
service they haye rendered to mankind, and are to-day the least 
prosperous class that has to do with the production, marketing, 
and manufacture of cotton. 


FIXED COSTS AND FLUCTUATING PRICES 


Some consideration of the causes of the disparity in the pros- 
perity of this important class of producers and other classes in 
the cotton trade is necessury to an understanding of the inter- 
est of cotton farmers in this legislation. 

Prices received by farmers for cotton are based on the supply 
and demand for cotton year by year. The costs of production 
of cotton remain fairly uniform from year to year, but the price 
varies from par to 75 per cent or more, frequently falling below 
the cost of production. These are eonditions which farmers, 
acting as individuals or as small groups can not preyent or cure. 
Acreage is only one factor and has a weight of less than 45 per 
cent, we are told, in determining the total yield. It thus hap- 
pens and will continue to huppen, in spite of all that farmers 
can do, that in some years production will be larger than con- 
sumption for that particular year, and that will always mean 
low prices, bankruptcy, and hardship for farmers. 

Yet over a period of five or six years reliable Government 
statistics show that southern cotton farmers produce ho more 
cotton than the world wants and consumes. 

The so-called carry over from year to year is not a real 
surplus. If it was, the accumulated yearly surpluses of cotton 
would now amount to multiplied millions, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, excluding the temporary surplus of low grades, much of 
which is of little value, there is in existence to-day only a few 
months’ supply. 

The annual carry over is only the temporarily nnneeded part 
of the crop, and it is always needed and used later on; but 
from year to year this unneeded part of the crop is heralded 
aud widely published as “surplus” and breaks the price so low 
as to break the farmers. 

in like manner temporarily unneeded supplies of cotton glut 
the market at times during the year and have a similar de- 
pressing influence on price. This happens because most cotton 
farmers sell at harvest time or shortly thereafter, and they 
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can not individually put on the market throughout the year just 
the amount when and as needed and hold the balance until it is 
needed. 

The cotton cooperatives have tried to solve this problem by 
orderly marketing, and have done great good. But they control 
onty a part of the crop, and while they have been an important 
stabilizing influence they have not been able and will never 
be able without some substantial aid, such as this legislation 
offers, to effect complete stabilization, because they enn not 
carry over the unneeded part of the crop from one year to the 
next. Even if they should become much stronger, as I hope they 
will and should control 50 to 75 per cent of the crop, they will 
still not be able to carry over large temporary surpluses or un- 
needed parts of the crop from season to season and from year 
to year, because the costs and risks would be too large to be 
borne by the members of the cooperatives unaided, while the 
benefits are to be shared equally by all producers, 

PLAN TO CONTROL SURPLUS COTTON 


The Haugen bill as amended aims to make it possible for all 
cotton farmers to share equally in the benefits and costs of 
managing seasonal and yearly surpluses and not permit a 
small temporary surplus to break the price of the entire crop. 

Two operating periods are declared in the bill. One is for 
two years, in which the Government will test out and demon- 
strate the plan, and the other is to begin at the expiration of 
two years, ufter which time the cotton farmers will furnish 
the money to operate the plan, but only on petitions and re- 
quests, clearly indicating that a majority of the producers of 
cotton desire it. 

During the two-year period there will be advanced out of 
the revolving fund of $75,000,000 provided in this bill such 
sums as may be necessary to remove unneeded parts of the 
crop from the market and carry it over to times when they are 
needed. This will be done by contracts and agreements to be 


entered into by the Federal farm board and the cooperative 


associations representing the producers. 

In order to centralize operations, the right 1s given cotton 
producers, through their cooperatives, to organize a subsidiary 
agency to contract with the national board for buying, storing, 
and finally seHing the temporary surplus. This agency will, 
under agreement with the national board, buy from the co- 
operatives such portion of the temporary surplus as they may 
be carrying and as they may want to sell. It will also have 
power to buy from producers in the open market. 

This centralized buying of the surplus will tend to draw up 
the market price of cotton to levels, determined by supply and 
demand, operating in a market in which the yolume of supply 
and the volume of demand are fairly balanced. 

The operating agency will buy this cotton from the coop- 
eratives and in the open market in this way: It will borrow, 
say, 65 per cent of the price from commercial banks and the 
intermediate credit banks; the remaining 35 per cent will be 
obtained from the revolving fund of $75,000,000 provided in this 
bill, 5 

EQUALIZING SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

This will make it possible for more than 2,000,000 bales of 
cotton to be withdrawn from the market with the funds pro- 
vided in this bill. No man familiar with the cotton trade will 
contend that this much of the surplus withheld from the 
market will not cause the price to rise to levels to which it 
would rise, if the production in that year had exactly equaled 
consumptive demand. 

But the bill contemplates more than mere buying of cotton. 
It provides also for selling, and as rapidly as the market needs 
this cotton it will be and should be fed back into the market 
in an orderly way to meet consumptive demand. The peaks 
and valleys of cotton prices, under the plan as proposed, will 
thus be leveled out, and we will have what every legitimate 
interest in the cotton trade desires—stable prices which are 
good alike for producers, manufacturer, and consumer. 

As sales are made funds will be paid back to the revolving 
fnnd and may be used over and over again during the two- 
year period. 

At the end of the two-year period, all advances, less possible 
losses, will be returned to the reyolying fund. 

It is the belief of the friends of this leglislation that the 
entire fund will be repaid; and I submit that is a perfectly 
reasonable expectation and one supported by an opinion 
recently expressed by Secretary Jardine before the Committee 
on Agriculture. Cotton will be bought only when the price 
is below normal, and by this operation the market will be 
drawn up to normal, and held there by the time and volume 
of sales made out of surplus stocks, Thus the security of the 
Government will be protected and conditions created in which 
certainly the probabilities of gain will be greater than the 
probabilities of loss, 
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Beginning at the expiration of two years, cotton farmers 
may assume full responsibility for the plan if willing to share 
ratably in its costs and benefits. 
~ But the plan will be operative after two years only if the 
cotton farmers ask for it and a majority want it. 

PUTTING THE PLAN INTO OVRRATION 


_ The first step will be for a substantial number of cotton co- 
operatives and farm organizations to petition the national 
board to put the law into operation. When this petition is 
received the national board will carefully consider conditions 
in the industry, supply and demand at home and abroad, stocks 
on hand, and probable crop in prospect, and so forth. If it 
appears that there is likely to be a surplus above requirements 
for orderly marketing in the ensuing year, the board will esti- 
mate the size of the fund necessary to handle the surplus and 
calculate the amount of equalization fee necessary to provide 
such a fund, which can not in any case exceed $2 per bale. 

When these steps haye been taken the national board will 
publish all the facts, including the amount of equalization fee 
estimated to be necessary. 

Forty days will then be allowed for cotton farmers to study 
and consider the whole matter and make their views known 
to the national board. This may be done through their co- 
operative associations or through farm organizations, through 
public meetings, petitions, or in any way they may desire. If 
at the end of 40 days the sentiment of a majority of cotton 
farmers is, in the judgment of the board, for an operative 
period, the law will go into effect, provided an operation period 
is also favored by the members of the national board, repre- 
senting the land-bank districts in which a majority of the cot- 
ton crop is produced. 

Thereafter operations will be condueted as during the two- 
year period, except that funds for purchase of the surplus will 
be drawn from the equalization fund, provided by the equaliza- 
tion fee to be paid by farmers themselves. 

The bill provides that when any equalization fee has been 
established, the revolving fund provided in the bill may make 
advances to the equalization fund in anticipation of collection 
of the equalization fee, all such advances to be repaid out of 
later collections of the equalization fee. This is merely a 
banking feature put in the bill to enable the board to begin 
operations In a given year, before the crop has been sold by 
farmers and the equalization fee collected. This anticipation 
of the collection of the equalization fee applies to all com- 
modlities mentioned in the bill. 

What I have stated above is a simple common-sense state- 
ment of the way the plan will work with cotton. I submit it 
is sound from a business and economic standpoint, and can be 
successfully defended anywhere. 

THE EQUALIZATION FEE 


Now, a few words about the equalization fund and fee. 
This feature of the bill will work a little differently with, cot- 
ton than with wheat and some other commodities named in 
the bill, 

The equalization fund for wheat contributed by the growers 
of wheat only will be used to absorb losses on the export sur- 
plus. the purpose being to make the domestic price higher than 
the world price, measured by the duty on wheat. 

Cott@ is in a different situation. There is no tariff on cot- 
ton and the domestic and the world prices are on a parity. 
Therefore, the aim of this bill, so far as cotton is concerned, 
is to enable producers of cotton to hold off the market tem- 
porary surpluses aboye consumptive needs, and to distribute 
the costs and benefits ratably to all producers. 

This is to be done by the building up of a fund. known as the 
equalization fund, by the collection of a small fee, not ex- 
ceeding $2 per bale, on each bale of cotton produced if cotton 
farmers two years hence should so elect. Several years will be 
required for this fund to reach the desired size, but in the 
meantime it will be temporarily supplemented by advances 
from the revolving fund. 

Since an equalization fee will be paid on all cotton produced, 
all producers will share ratably in the ownership of this fund, 
and through it will collectively own and carry their surplus 
cotton until it is needed. 

Stated in another way, this bill aims at making it possible 
for cotton farmers by small annual payments, not to exceed $2 
per bale, to build up a reserve fund which will enable them to 
own and carry their surplus cotton until the consuming world 
wants it, just as manufacturers own their products, until there 
is a demand for them. 

In effect, this bill provides an insurance fund to be con- 
tributed by farmers themselves to protect them against ruinous 
collapse of prices at times and in years when more cotton comes 
on the market than the market can absorb at that time. It 
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thus becomes an insurance fund against bankruptcy, hardship, 
and disaster. 

As far as I know, this is the only plan ever proposed to give 
all the producers of a given agricultural commodity complete 
control of the marketing of their crops. 

NO COMPULSION IN THE PLAN 


Let me emphasize, however, that there is no compulsion in 
the bill. Three safeguards are provided against imposing it 
upon farmers against their wishes: (1) A substantial number 
of cooperatives or farm organizations representing the pro 
ducers must petition for it; (2) it is then referred to the farm- 
ers interested and 40 days allowed for a referendum on the 
subject; (8) it must, in addition, be approved by members of 
the national board representing land bank districts in which 
is produced a majority of the commodity being dealt with, 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], a member of the 
committee that reported the bill, well said this is not a price- 
fixing measure. No fixed or definite price is named in the bill 
and no fixed or definite price can be established by any agency 
named in the bill. 

In the case of wheat and other crops on which there is a 
tariff the bill aims at adding the amount of the tariff to a 
moving world price. 

In the case of cotton the bill aims at freeing moving world 
prices from the influence of temporarily unneeded surpluses of 
cotton. Moving prices can not be fixed prices. To charge that 
this bill is a price-fixing bill is abuse and not argument. 

SUBSIDY AND THE TARIFF 


Now, a few words as to a subsidy for cotton. The grant to 
the cotton farmers of a right to use a $75,000,000 revolving fund 
for two years is not a subsidy in any true meaning of that 
word. Such a grant merely puts cotton farmers on a tem- 
porary equality with the producers of other agricultural com- 
modities on which under existing law there is a tariff. The 
tariff on wheat, when made effective, will be much more nearly 
a subsidy to wheat growers than the two-year use of this fund 
will be a subsidy to cotton growers. 

If large crops and low prices are beneficial to consumers, then 
the Government has been subsidizing consumers of cotton for 
half a century by spending millions to stimulate production. 
And none of this subsidy has been returned to the Treasury. 

The cry of “subsidy for farmers” comes with poor grace 
from those who have voted subsidies amounting to billions of 
dollars to other fayored classes. Was it subsidy to give hun- 
dreds of millions to build railroads across the country? Was it 
subsidy to spend other hundreds of millions to build irrigation 
dams in the West, so that agricultural production would be 
increased? Was it subsidy to labor to put up the immigration 
bars? Was it subsidy to the railroads to giye them an assured 
income and loan them hundreds of millions of dollars of tax- 
Payers! money? Is the bill now pending in this House to reduce 
the rate of interest on these railroad loans a subsidy? 

We all know that the high protective tariff is a subsidy; we 
know that it has cost American farmers billions of dollars 
which have gone into the pockets of the interests that are now 
in Washington fighting this bill to help American agriculture, 

I appreciate and share the desire of my Democratie colleagues 
not to do anything which would have the appearance of giving 
approyal to the principle of a high protective tariff, and I can 
indorse all that my friend from Texas [Mr. Brack! has said 
about the evils of the protective-tariff system. But we must 
recognize stubborn facts. There is a tariff on wheat and live- 
stock products, and these duties will probably remain in the 
law for some years to come. It seems to me that it is poor 
logic for southern Democrats to vote against relief for cotton 
farmers because, forsooth, wheat farmers may get some benefit 
from the present duty on wheat. 

The amended Haugen bill is not a tariff measure, and there 
is nothing in it which will prevent Congress from raising or 
lowering the tariff on any commodity wheneyer it desires to 
do so. While I voted for and wish that the amendment, strik- 
ing out all reference to the tariff on wheat and livestock 
products, offered by my friend from Kentucky, Mr. BARKLEY, 
had been adopted, I do not feel that failure to eliminate those 
provisions should embarrass Democrats who may vote for the 
bill, because I respectfully submit that no nonpartisan, impor- 
tant controversial legislation can or eyer will pass Congress, 
without containing some provisions which many of its sup- 
porters do not approve. 

If our party in Congress would support a measure that would 
bring relief to corn belt and southern farmers, we would 
strengthen our party’s claims upon the support of western 
farmers, and increase our representation in Congress from 
those States. But if we join the eastern and industrial wing 
of the Republican Party in defeating much-needed agricultural 
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legislation, we will not only deny our own farmers sorcly 
necded aid, but will blight our party’s chances in the great 
Central West and postpone the time when, by wise and effective 
tax and tariff reform, our party will be able to reduce the 
heavy tribute which all the rest of the country is now paying to 
the entrenched and high protected industrial interests of the 
Nation. 
COTTON TREATED FAIRLY 

The plan of selecting one member of the Federal Farm Board 
that would administer the law would give the South and other 
agricultural regions generous representation on the board, 
because the farm loan districts were laid out according to agri- 
cultural population and not city population. 

Of the total sum of $150,000,000 proposed for a revolving fund 
for all crops, one-half was specifically set apart to stabilize the 
price of cotton, leaving only $75,000,000 for wheat, corn, butter, 
hogs, and cattle. The $25,000,000 special fund provided for 
loans for purchase of facilities by cooperatives was made avuil- 
able for all crops and for all sections of the country alike. 

The bill also provided that the producers of wheat, corn, 
butter, hogs, and cattle should, or rather could, begin the pay- 
ment of the equalization fee on these crops, as soon as the 
law was put into operation with respect to them, while the fee 
on cotton was postponed for two years and operation in cotton 
was to be carried on during that period out of the revolving 
fund supplied by the Government. Western Representatives 
like Mr. Dickinson, of Iowa, and others declared this speciul 
treatment for cotton was justified by the fact that there is a 
tariff on grains and livestock, while there is no tariff on cot- 
ton, and by the further fact that the sum proposed to be ad- 
yanced for cotton would in all probability be returned with 
little, if any, loss to the Treasury. 

I mention these things to show the fairness of western farm- 
ers in dealing with southern farmers in preparing this bill and 
the fairness of western Republicans and Democrats in support- 
ing it. If opportunity shall come during this session of Con- 
gress for another vote on this or a similar bill, I trust that 
many of my southern colleagues can and will, as a result of 
more careful examination and study, give it their support. 

I wish now to submit to my friends, who are concerned in 
this legislation from wheat, corn, and livestock sections a spe- 
cial reason why all of us should favor the provision, which 
grants to cotton farmers the use of a revolying fund for two 
years. 

This legislation will have to be approved by the courts be- 
fore many portions of the bill can be put into operation. We 
all know that the Federal farm loan bill and all other impor- 
tant legislation of this character has had to await approval 
by the United States Supreme Court before being put into full 
operation. 

Just as soon as an equalization fee is established on wheat 
or corn or livestock and collection is begun, some commercial 
interest will likely file a suit to enjoin the board from collect- 
ing the fee, and the case will drag through the courts for many 
Weary years; and if these were the only commodities named 
in the bill, the operation of the whole system would be seriously 
interfered with, awaiting the outcome of such litigation. In 
the meantime there would be as many differences of opinion 
concerning the benefits of these provisions of the legislation as 
there are now. Since the equalization fee can not apply to 
cotton for a period of two years, no rights or liabilities are 
created which will permit this portion of the bill to be brought 
into court, and we will thus have an opportunity during that 
two-year period to test out the law, to demonstrate its work- 
ability, and to gather experience and information which may 
be useful in winning the lawsuit certain to come in the case of 
other products and in establishing a body of information which 
may be utilized in the operation of the law with respect to these 
commodities in future. 


MEMBERS AND NONMEMBERS OF COOPERATIVES TREATED ALIKE 


What will be the benefit of this legislation to the cotton co- 
operatives? It will relicve them of bearing the entire burden 
of trying to stabilize the cotton market and will saye them 
from carrying over the surplus from year to year and thus 
deferring settlement with their members. If this law is passed 
the cooperatives will be able to sell their surplus to the agency 
provided in this bill and to make prompt settlement with their 
members. They will continue to serve their members by giving 
them the benefit of accurate grading, cheap storage and insur- 
ance, full staple value by selling in large lots direct to spinners, 
by eliminating the profits of needless dealers and speculators, 
and in numerous other ways. 

This bill does not discriminate against nonmembers of the 
cooperatives. It does not force them to become members. A 
cotton farmer who joins a cooperative will get the benefits of 
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his cooperative and bear his share of the costs of his associa- 
tion. While I hope that the cooperatives will grow, increase 
their membership, and enlarge their usefulness, yet no pro- 
vision of this bill is so drawn as to in any way discriminate 
against nonmembers of cooperatives. 

Members of cooperatives and nonmembers will be on equal 
terms, so far as the payment of the equalization fee is con- 
cerned. All will pay rutably into the equalization fund—if such 
fund should later be established in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the bill—which will be used to take the surplus cotton 
off the market, and all will share in the benefits of better prices 
secured thereby. This bill will simply relieve the cooperatives 
from trying to carry the whole burden of managing the surplus. 

I respectfully submit to my colleagues from the South that 
the only opportunity for this Congress to enact effective farm 
relief legislation will be to pass the amended Haugen bill, or some 
other measure modeled upon the plan embodied in that bill. 

TINCHER AND ASWELL BILLS UNSATISFACTORY 


The Tincher bill, which has been officially declared to be the 
Coolidge, or administration, bill, is not only valueless but con- 
tains harmful provisions for agriculture. The utmost that it 
proposes to do is to lonn money to cooperatives, and the leaders 
of the cooperatives teil us that they do not need loans of this 
kind. It is apparent to any thoughtful man that no cooperative 
marketing association can afford to borrow money with which 
to buy and carry over temporary surplus of products. That 
would impose upon the members of the cooperative the entire 
risk and cost of stabilizing the market, while the benefits would 
go to all producers of the commodity. 

This bill would have no curative value for the ills of agri- 
culture, If it did no harm, it would leave the farm problem 
unsolved. Its only distinguishing feature is a loan fund of 
$100,000,000, and that is offered in a lump sum for all crops 
and all purposes. The amount is wholly inadequate to handle 
surpluses of all crops, even if it could be used for that pur- 
pose; and when all the other crops, including wheat, corn, 
hogs, and cattle had been taken care of there would, I fear, be 
very little, if any, left for cotton. 

Another serious objection to the Tincher bill is that its 
$100,000,000 loan provision opens a way to the promotion of 
unsound pseudo cooperatives, and to the purchase, through 
them, of warehouses, mills, elevators, and the like, with the 
cost to be assessed against all commodities handled by the 
cooperatives for a period as long as 33 years. 

It amzzes me to hear men who talk loudly for “economy” 
and against “subsidies” advocate the Tincher bill, which pro- 
poses to loan $100,000,000 without security for periods as long 
as 38 years. It is also a matter of common knowledge in this 
Chamber that it has been whispered around that if $100,000,000 
was not enough, the administration would support larger ap- 
propriations later in the year to make “unsecured” loans to 
cooperatives. That would be unblushing subsidy. And be it 
said to the credit of farmers, they have vehemently protested 
against any such schemes, and have asked only for a sound 
plan whereby they may work out their own salvation. 

The Aswell bill lias been before Congress for several years. 
In its original form it was not offered as a farm relief bill, 
but as a measure to encourage cooperative marketing. My 
very high regard for my friend from Louisiana [Doctor 
ASWELL] causes me to look with favor upon any measure 
sponsored by him, but a more careful examination of his 
amended bill conyinces me that it will not deal adequately 
with the present situation. Cooperative leaders tell me that 
existing Federal and State cooperative laws are adequate to 
permit farmers to organize cooperative marketing associations, 
and that no additional legislation along this line is needed. 
I am also informed that cooperative associations throughout 
the country are practically unanimous in opposing it. In its 
amended form, the Aswell bill is also subject to the objection 
that it confers authority upon a board of seyen men, sitting 
at Washington, to impose “commodity assessments” upon the 
products handled by cooperatives, which may be brought within 
this system. There appears to be no limitation upon the 
nmount of these assessments, or the uses to which they may be 
put. This amounts to a tax or fee, which certainly is much 
more to be feared than an equalization fee, as proposed in the 
amended Haugen bill, carefully safeguarded, 

THE BATTLE CRY OF FARMERS FOR EQUALITY 


While the Hangen farm relief bill has been voted down in 
this House, the cause for which it stands and the principles 
which it embodies are not dead, 

„Equality for agriculture” is the battle ery of millions of 
farmers in the North, East, South, and West, and is going to 
continue to echo throughout the land until real equality with 
other industries is obtained for this great basic industry. 


- tunity to pass a farm relief bill at this session? 
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And let-us remember that this is not a contest between farm- 
ers and the balance of the people; it is a battle between the 
people and the grent protected interests of the country, which 
have long received special favors from the Government, and 
would now deny simple justice to agricultural producers. Busi- 
ness men—buankers, merchants, and others—are deeply and 
vitally concerned in this legislation. 

The business men of the West are keenly alive to the pros- 
perity of their farmers and have vigorously supported this bill. 
The goyernors of 12 Western States called a conference of busi- 
ness men, merchants, and bankers at Des Moines last winter, 
and this conference voted to stand squarely behind their farm- 
ers in their demand for this legislation. I believe the business 
men of the South will be just as loyal to the interests of their 
farmers when opportunity is offered. 

Our southern business men know that when the price of 
cotton drops below the cost of production, as it has done so 
many times in the past, that they suffer with their farmer cus- 
tomers. And these business men know that a normal cotton 
nerenge may, under favorable weather conditions, produce a 
crop that will drive the price below the cost of production. 
And they know also that over any period of five or six years 
the production and consumption of cotton will fairly balance, 
and they can be depended on to support legislation, I believe, 
which seeks to offer a plan whereby the farmers may them- 
selyes establish a reserve fund to take the temporarily un- 
needed surplus off the market during years of large production 
and carry it over to years of bad crops and small production ; 
and they are just as anxious to put an end to the tragic paradox 
of a smaller total return for a 16,000,000-bale crop than for a 
13,000,000-bale crop. 

May we not hope that this House will have another oppor- 
I am dis- 
tressed to think of what will happen in the South if the large 
cotton acreage already planted brings forth another 16,000,000- 
bale crop. Certainly the price will fall below 15 cents, and 
might go much lower. If such a calamity should come, this 
year or some other year in the future, it would be small com- 
fort to recall that we had in this legislation an opportunity to 
avert it and did not take it. 

I fear to let this opportunity pass. The price of hogs is 
satisfactory and will probably continue so for a year or two. 
A corn crop slightly below normal would restore the price to 
normal this fall. If, then, there should be, as predicted, a short 
wheat crop, the immediate distress in the Corn Belt would be 
temporarily relieved. Then if cotton farmers should have 
trouble with low prices, they would be helpless and without the 
aid of the West, which they now have. 

I do not believe it is possible for the agricultural problem to 
solve itself. It is too deep seated and fundamental for that. 
Nor can it be settled by any one group or section acting alone. 
What I fear is that when in the future the South needs help 
the West will be temporarily eujoying better prices, and when 
the next slump comes in the West the South may have another 
periodical small crop and be lulled into inactivity, with the 


result that both sections will wait and suffer alternately, until 


another time shall come like the present, when common diffi- 
culties bring them together in an effort to find relief. 
TWO QUESTIONS—TO WHICH ANSWERS FROM ALL ARE INVITED 

If it is a wise and sound policy for the Government to estab- 
lish the great- United States Department of Agriculture, 48 
great agricultural colleges, more than that number of agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and a vast agricultural extension 
service, all for the purpose of teaching farmers how to produce 
crops, and to make for these purposes annual appropriations ex- 
ceeding $125,000.000, then is it not equally sound and wise for 
the Government to give some aid in marketing crops and in pre- 
venting increased production from becoming a curse instead of 
a blessing to farmers? 

May we not hope that the entire Nation will realize the 
seriousness of the agricultural problem and take timely action 
to restore this ancient and honorable industry to the proud 
position of dignity and respect it once occupied in our country? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, there is no occasion to repeal the laws supporting these 
people on the platform raised above the agricultural people of 
the Nation. These artificial supports have produced a pros- 
perity unknown in the world before, and we purpose in the 
Hangen bill to put a similar support under the people who 
till the soil and bring them all up on a level, so that all the 
people of the United States may be alike prosperous, 

There are a number of Members of this House who have 
suggested to me that the thing they want to see is this bill in 
actual operation brought vividly before their minds, and they 
claim that has not been done. If I can be helpful I shall be 
glad to make the effort to do that very thing. 
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Imagine if you will the Haugen bill in operation and we 
are about to handle corn. We will liave on the committee 
that is to handle corn at least one of the big business minds 
of the country. For the purpose of this picture I wish to say 
that I would call such a man as Mr. Mellon to this work. He 
knows about controlling articles of commerce; he knows about 
aluminum; he knows that the price of steel is controlled, that 
the price of lumber is controlled, that the price of coal is con- 
trolled, and he knows that the elements that make control 
possible ure just two—money and brains. 

Now, we will say to the chairman of the corn committee: 
“We want the surplus corn controlled and the price raised to 
the level of the tariff plus the cost of bringing foreign corn 
into the United States.“ The committee takes $25,000,000 and 
invests in corn. That amount is estimated now to be the 
amount to give absolute control on the price of corn, because 
there Is so little on the market at one time. 

Now, after you get the surplus corn in your hands, what are 
you going to do with it? Are you going to take it out and 
dump it into the sea? That is something absolutely unneces- 
sary. Are you going to take it abroad and try to teach the 
foreign people to use more corn? Members of the House, 
neither of these atternatives is at all necessary or advisable. 
The thing to do with this corn is make sugar of it. You know 
we are importing $400,000,000 worth of sugar every year and 
that is not very sensible when we can take the surplus corn 
and supply a part of that sugar. The ice-cream factories in 
the United States can not get enough of this corn sugar, and 
there are other manufactories that want it badly. The supply 
is inadequate. 

You see, this would be doing exactly what they do in Europe, 
in Greece, with their surplus currants—change them from cur- 
rants into another product, change them into wine, and just so 
in America we shall be able to use our surplus corn by chang- 
ing it into sugar. 

There will be no equalization fee on corn, because there will 
be no loss In changing corn into sugar; in fact, there will be a 
most satisfactory profit in the transaction, at least under pres- 
ent conditions. We are preducing about 90 per cent of all the 
corn grown in the world, and it is indefensible to produce it at 
a loss. If by the process of the Haugen bill we add the tariff and 
the freight to the price of corn it will amount to 25 cents a bushel, 
and on a 3,000,000,000-bushel corn crop this will equal $750,- 
000,000 to the corn growers of this country, or about $250 apiece. 

Now, as to the handling of cotton, I would like to have a man 
as big as Mr. Hoover on this job. You will remember in 1920 
the Government drove down the price of cotton from 34 cents 
a pound to 9 cents by means of withdrawing credits. All 
other agricultural products were likewise deflated. Ruin and 
bankruptey followed. l 

In 1921 the Congress of the United States voted the War 
Finance Corporation $300,000,000 to use in stabilizing these 
prices on a higher level. I was appointed by President Harding 
to take part in this work, In three months’ time we were able, 
witht the use of $41,000,000 invested in cotton, to double the 
price. Corn likewise was doubled in price in a little longer 
period. Sheep were brought back 50 per cent and cattle 50 per 
cent. All that was done by the United States Government 
intentionally, just as deflation had been intentional. 

There are $75,000,000 in the Haugen bill for the handling of 
cotton. We did this work for $41,000,000 in 1921 and every 
eent was returned to the Treasury of the United States. 

When this board, under the Haugen bill, authorized by the 
Congress of the United States, takes the position that cotton 
is not to be sold for less than the cost of production, plus a 
reasonable profit, half the battle is won, because the United 
States Government indirectly is sanctioning the nosition and the 
power of the United States Government is unlimited. Eleven 
little nations of the world are to-day controlling their surplus 
and securing for their producers fair prices; anc all those 11 
nations put together will not compare with the financial power 
of the United States. 

Then, when it comes to yneat: I would like to see such a 
man as Julius Barnes on the committee, a man thoroughly 
acquainted with the world distribution of wheat, and he should 
be authorized to buy the surplus wheat until the market rises 
here to the extent of the tariff. The surplus wheat shipped 
out of this country this year amounts to 70,000,000 bushels. 

Then, what is he to do with this surplus wheat after it is 
purchased? The answer is, Feed it out to the world, just as 
the world has always taken it, at the world price, sustaining 
a loss probably amounting to 42 cents a bushel, 

This loss this year would have amounted to about $28,000,000 ; 
and spread over the entire product of the United States would 
have amounted to about 4 cents a bushel. That is the amount 
the American farmer would be glad to pay when he sells his 
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wheat. He would receive an advance of 42 cents a bushel and 
this year would have paid an equalization fee of 4 cents a 
bushel, leaying him a net profit of 38 cents a bushel above what 
he otherwise would have received, a net gain on the crop of 
$300,000,000. 

Is there any farmer who would not be willing to trade 4 cents 
for 42 cents on a bushel of wheat? 

The Haugen bill in operation should increase the receipts of 
each farmer of corn about $250 and each raiser of wheat about 
$100 each year, or a total of $350 each year. 

What does this mean. 

Farmers’ total returns annually amount now to about $750, 
which includes the value of shelter, food, and fuel, which he 
receives from the farm. 

Workers in factories receive about $1,250; school teachers, 
$1,300 ; railroad workers, $1,606; Government employees, $2,000. 
Is it unfair to raise the farmer from $750 per annum to $1,100? 

But the consumers in the cities say: If these prices of farm 
products are raised to the extent of the tariff, would not we 
have the bill to pay? I will admit that it seems a natural con- 
clusion that such should be the case. But my own conyiction 
is that the consumers will net have this bill to pay. Wheat 
has gone from 80 cents to $1.83 in the last five years and I 
have known no change in the price of bread. Oats have 
changed from 30 cents to 80 cents and I have seen no change in 
the retail price of a package of oats. Hides have changed in 
yalue many hundreds of per cent, and I have not seen the price 
of shoes affected by the price of hides. 

The fact of the matter is that the consumer is paying now 
about three times for farm products what the farmer gets for 
those products, and the prices the consumer pays are not based 
so much on what the farmer receives as on what the traffic will 
bear. If the consumer would go on buying bread at an in- 
creased price, I believe the price would be higher to-day; but 
the fact of the matter is that the consumer goes to baking bread 
when the price goes beyond the price asked to-day. 

This debate has gone on for three weeks and we have come to 
some conclusions. I think every man in this House is con- 
vinced that agriculture is in an unfavorable situation; that 
agriculture is losing around two billions a year by exchanging 
her products for the products of industry which agriculture 
must buy; that the effect of this has reduced land values and 
all agricultural assets around $20,000,000,000 during the last 
five years, because the money invested in agriculture will not 
produce a profit. 

I think, too, that the Haugen bill has been sold to the 
Members of the House as a measure which is sound, workable, 
and practical. I think opposition comes from those who are 
so conyinced, and that the cause of the opposition to this bill is 
the fear of higher food values. 

How much longer can cities prosper with their chief cus- 
tomers reaching the bankrupt stage? 

Now, I want to take you to a farm and let you see an 
actual condition. I want you to go to a farm with me early in 
the morning at sunup. I want you to see the children come 
out with the farm clothes on and go to work just as the sun 
is rising. One of the boys goes out and attends to the hogs. 
That is what he likes. Two of the girls stay in the house to 
get breakfast. The father and mother and the rest of the 
children go to the dairy barn, and there they milk 25 or 30 
cows and take their buckets of white, foaming milk to cool 
{n the milk house, and it is sent off to the city. 

Then they go back to the house and get breakfast, the chil- 
dren change their clothes and go down to the farm gate and 
get into a truck and go off to school. At 3.30 in the afternoon 
the truck comes back and unloads, and you see those children 
go straight to the house and change their clothes and come out 
ready for work. Each one of them has something to do. Those 
who are big enough go out to the alfalfa field and help their 
father and brother get in the alfalfa before it rains; and at 
just 6 they get in the last load and father says, “John, put the 
horses away; it will be dark when we get through.” Then the 
boy who takes care of the hogs goes and takes care of his 
hogs and the rest of them go to the dairy barn and milk the 
cows. At just 8 in the evening they are through. And as 
father starts for the house the oldest boy, who graduated last 
year from the high school—he is 19—walks up to his father and 
says, “Dad, you know there was a fellow down here at the 
railway station yesterday and he asked me if I graduated last 
year, and I told him I did, and I told him I was 19, and he 
said, “Do you want a job? I can give you $5 a day on the 
railroad.” And you know, Dad, you only give me a dollar once 
in a while, and you know Mary—now some other fellow may 
get her if I don't get started.” 

The father says, Well, I stayed with my father until I was 
21. You know how much work there is to do here, and you 
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kuow your brother has to stop school and not graduate next 
year if you leave. I'd give you more money if I could. You 
know the grocery keeper down here threatened to sue me this 
month. You kids eat me out of house and home, and I went to 
the landlord and told him I had to have some money, and the 
landlord said the partnership money was all divided, but he 
said, ‘All right, send the bill and I'll pay it; you can pay me 
back some time, maybe.’ ” 

Just then the lights on our auto threw the light upon the 
garden back of the house and father said to John, “Look up 
there—that’s mother still working and it's almost dark. You 
don’t know how pretty she was when she was a girl. Look 
at her now with her bent back and her flesh gone, all worked 
down, She was pretty then, but now she is just lovely. John, 
can’t you tell Mary about her and that she needs you for the 
sake of the other children for another year.” 

You know when a feliow goes away from a scene of that 
kind and knows all about it and knows the remedy, and he is 
a Member of Congress and he does not come down here and 
fight to change that situation in a country that is the most 
prosperous that it has ever been in the history of the Nation 
the man who does not fight to help those people is a coward, 
regardless of what party leaders say. 

Now, friends, down South. I like the South. There was 
something in the debate that made you think maybe I was the 
other way the other day; but you know I know your hos- 
pitality, I know your friendship, I know your attractiveness. I 
can see friends down South who helped me when I was a young 
man. Senator Mayriretp's father is one of them. We are 
joined together now—do you know it—the people I am talk- 
ing for and you southern people. We are joined together and 
keeping this Nation sober. If it were not for us, this Nation 
would be wet. And we have not changed our polities or our 
parties a particle by standing together for temperance. 

Can we not stand together to help the people who feed the 
world and clothe the world? 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
it is not my purpose at this time to enter upon an extended 
discussion of the farm relief bills now pending in this body for 
consideration, but I do feel it my duty to this House and to 
the agricultural constituents of my district to express my views 
on this legislation and shall be as brief as I possibly can. 

A great deal of criticlsm has been directed toward the mem- 
bers of the great Agricultural Committee of this House in re- 
sorting to the unusual expedient of presenting three farm re- 
lief bilis at the same time and without any direct recommenda- 
tion for any of the three. However, my own opinion is that 
the committee is to be complimented for the sincerity of its 
purpose in taking this action and placing before the Members 
of this House the result of its diligent labors, and giving to the 
House the opportunity to discuss and adopt such of these meas- 
ures as will be of the greatest benefit to agriculture. 

It appears conclusive that everyone realizes that agriculture 
is in a serious situation. We who live in the agricultural 
districts of the great Northwest do not need to speculate on 
that condition, because we know its desperate situation from 
our own immediate contact with the agricultural producers in 
our section. 

Every other industry in this country is prosperous. The 
wheels of industry are humming and labor is employed at re- 
munerative wages. The men engaged in transportation, men 
engaged in skilled labor, and common laborers, the clerk, and 
every other employee is not only at work at a fair rate of 
compensation, but at the end of the week or the month he 
knows exactly what his pay envelope will contain. The farmer, 
on the other hand, lives in a condition of uncertainty all the 
time; he does not know when he sows what he will reap, or if 
he will reap at all. The farmer is exposed to the uncertainties 
of weather and climate; to the rayages of insects and pests; to 
drought and flood; and at the end of the crop season he does 
not know whether his investment and labor will yield him 
either an adequate or any return for his days of strenuous 
labor. The farmer is entitled to something more than this. 

The farmer to-day must require in the operation of his farm 
skill and training just as much as the bricklayer or the car- 
penter or any other skilled mechanic, and it is evident that 
when the unskilled man becomes a skillful and a better pro- 
ductive agent he must know when and how to suw and plant; 
he must know what machinery is best adapted to his needs and 
how to use that machinery; he must know how to select his 
seed and in what particular manner his industry must be op- 
erated so as to yield those results which nature and his intelli- 
gently directed toil will produce his crops. He is therefore en- 
titled to a proper and an adequate return for his time, labor, 
and skill just as well as his city brother who engages in other 
enterprises. 
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I represent both an urban and a rural district, and I live 
and have lived in a rural community for 30 years, and I know 
that I know the problem of the farmer, his disadvantages and 
his grief as thoroughly as he himself, A 

I think in my county the average farm contains 80 acres. 
The average farm in my district, equipped with buildings, 
represents an investment, together with farm machinery, horses, 
and cattle, of at least $15,000. His investment is the result, 
in most instances, of years of hard toil of the farmer, his wile, 
and seyeral children. On the basis of any other investment he 
is entitled to a return of at least $900 upon that investment 
alone, The farmer himself, skilled as he must be, is entitled 
to at least the average wage of a skilled worker and not less 
than $6 per day. We will not consider the farmer’s wife as 
entitled to any compensation for her work in this exposition of 
the facts in order that we may not be charged with too much 
partiality for the farmer’s need, but at the rate of $6 per day 
for 300 working days, and his investment, the farmer is en- 
titled to a return annually of $2,700. In many instances the 
farmer's boys and girls are employed in the development of the 
crop, and we will not take them into consideration for the pur- 
pose of this exposition, but both the farmer's wife and children, 
if engaged in any other occupation or business, would be earn- 
ing a stated return for their labor, 

I doubt if the average farmer in my county or in my district, 
in the last four years, except possibly the last year, Uns real- 
ized eyen one-third of the amount above stated. In many in- 
stances within my own knowledge, the farmer has received, 
after deducting a proper amount for his living expenses and 
that of his family, less than $300 per annum. He has been 
unable to accumulate any savings, and it is useless and shows 
a woeful lack of information for any man to say that the 
farmer is improvident and that he himself is to blame because 
he does not base his plans correctly. I have heard it stated 
that the farmer is improvident, and that he is lazy, and that he 
does not plan his work as he should; that the wheat farmer 
works but 40 days in the year, and the inference is that he is 
idle the other 325 days. This statement is absolutely incorrect 
and indicates the woeful lack of knowledge of the activity of 
the farmers of this country. Most if not all of them work not 
like the city brother, § or 10 hours a day, but he works from 
sunrise until long after sunset in doing his field work, milking 
his cows, and doing his chores, when his city brother is either 
improving his mind, resting, or enjoying the society of his 
family, or some form of amusement. Is not the man who pro- 
duces the food upon which the rest us live entitled to the most 
sincere consideration of this Congress for such relief as may be 
within our power to extend to him? 

I say most emphatically that he is, and that we are entirely 
negligent of our duties and disregardful of our responsibilities 
if we do not make good our pledge in passing some measure at 
this session of Congress which will give him that relief to 
which he is entitled and within our power to extend. 

A great deal has been said about the unconstitutionality of 
the subsidy feature in the Haugen bill. Like most of the Mem- 
bers of this House I am opposed to the granting of any subsidy 
favoring one class at the expense of others, but we haye been 
80 prodigal with our revenues in aiding other industry and in 
extending help in other directions, and no doubt for worthy 
causes, that it comes with but poor grace to withold such aid as 
we can render to those who are engaged in the most basic of 
all industry. The 6,500,000 farmers actively engaged in produc 
ing the crops which are necessary for our existence surely are 
entitled to such consideration as will restore that industry and 
make farm life attractive and remunerative. Statistics indi- 
eate clearly that for years farmers have left their farms cither 
through stress of adverse economic conditions or because city 
life is more attractive and much more remunerative. 

In order to keep our farmers engaged in the production of the 
necessities of life provision must be made so that he can not 
only exist but obtain a fair return for his work, labor, and toil, 
and in order that the teeming millions in our cities may be fed 
I am willing to forego my objections to a subsidy and support 
the Haugen bill as the one best calculated, in my judgment, to 
afford some degree of relief. Agriculture is even more neces- 
siry and more important than that the American flag shall 
float over American bottoms in the revival and in the support 
of our shipping industry. 

In addition to this wheat was the only product that was 
required to be sold at a price fixed by the Government during 
the war. The wheat-growing farmers of our country by that 
act were deprived of the benefits of the law of supply and de- 
mand and were millions of dollars out of pocket. There is now 
in the Treasury of the United States more than $60,000,000 that 
was earned as profits in the operation of the United States 
Grain Corporation. It was considered entirely appropriate and 
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proper to take from the wheat-growing farmers these millions 
and deposit them in the United States Treasury, but it is now 
argued that it is entirely improper and unconstitutional to pro- 
vide a fund by and through which assistance may be rendered 
to the farmer in order that his industry may be rehabilitated. 

I do net apprehend that any portion of this fund covered by 
this subsidy will be either wasted or lost. It is my firm belief 
that return of this advance included in the subsidy will eventu- 
ally be repaid, but if it is not, this great and wealthy Nation 
can well afford to advance the amount of the subsidy in an 
honest and intelligent effort to rebuild the waning.fortunes and 
cover the disaster of agriculture in an effort to place it upon a 
sound footing and a solid base. 

I can not conceive that the city dweller will entertain any 
serious objection to the expenditure of the money inyolved in a 
subsidy. His future and his existence are, in a large measure, 
dependent upon the prosperity of the farmer, and in the propor- 
tion that the farmer is prospering his city brother will benefit 
accordingly, If the farmer has no purchasing power he can not 
buy what the merchant has to sell, nor can our transportation 
system carry on. If the merchant has no market for his prod- 
ucts, he must curtail the number of his employees and idleness 
of many will follow. 

In my own district our farmers have for years diversified 
their crops. They are not, nor have they been for some time, 
dependent upon any one crop, and when one crop has been a 
failure, either in quantity or in price, he has been able to 
maintain himself by the production of other items of agricul- 
ture, but the return which has rightfully been his has been 
denied him because of the general depression in all agriculture. 

The purchasing power of the farmer's dollar must be restored 
to him and carry the same purchasing ability as every other 
dollar. 

I do not consider the Haugen bill either the acme of perfec- 
tion or approaching thereto, but as experience indicates its 
weaknesses corrective legislation can be enacted and a more 
perfect scheme deyised. I haye had no great demand from the 
people of my district for farm legislation, undoubtedly because 
of their knowledge of the value of diversification and the use 
of that knowledge, but I am willing to do what I can to extend 
nid to other farmers in other sections of our country who are 
not so fortunately situated as those in my own district, and 
from all the information I have assembled I believe that the 
Haugen bill is the one most acceptable to agriculture and the 
one that will yield the greatest amount of benefit thereto. 

We can not leave Washington for our homes and tell our 
people that we have legislated favorably to other industry and 
other interests and tell them we haye neglected entirely to 
enact any legislation for the relief of agriculture. We must 
not do so. Let us not do so. Let us forget sectional differ- 
ences and differences of interest and pass this legislation, and 
if its results do not bear out our predictions this bill, if en- 
acted into law, can either be repealed or modified and amended 
so as to meet the conditions which will develop hereafter. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am venturing a brief discus- 
sion of the agricultural problem so far as it presents a duty 
for Congress, acting under the Constitution, a government 
of limited powers. I was reared and educated in an atmosphere 
of strict State rights. I Imbibed into my intellectual compo- 
sition, along with the milk of life, the Jeffersonian philosophy 
of government. Under that view no government, either State 
or Federal, should undertake to do for the people what the 
people can do for themselves. 

Under our view of the functions of government, and we be- 
lieve it to be the very essence of Americanism, socicty is a 
great training school whereby the individuals of one genera- 
tion slowly accumulate knowledge and experience which does 
and must pass to the next generation. Our conception of the 
State is very different from the European, and especially the 
German conception. We believe that the State exists for the 
purpose of developing a large number of able and indivigdual- 
istic persons, though incidentally a considerable number of per- 
sons may prove a disappointment. On the contrary, the Euro- 
pean view is that the individual exists for the State and that 
the individual may be and should be sacrificed in order that 
the mass action may be advanced. 

FEDERAL ASPECTS OF FARM PROBLEM 

It is generally conceded that the limit of possible legislative 
relief for agricultural difficulties is to promote the orderly and 
businesslike and economical marketing of farm products. Of 
course, there should be such a modification of the tariff law 
and such a reduction of railroad rates and such cheap facilities 
of credit as to enable the farmer to produce and to sell at a 
reasonable profit. Therefore the marketing problem is esseu- 
tially a Federal problem and can be properly solved only by 
Congress itself. Due to the numerous facilities for transpor- 
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tation by land and water, and perhaps soon by air, practically 
all the marketing of farm products, such as the basic products 
of cotton, corn, wheat, and cattle, becomes a Federal question, 
because the transaction is an interstate transaction, due to the 
fact that the commodity in passing from the farm to the ulti- 
mate consumer passes over at least one State line, and in most 
cases several State lines. Especially is this true of cotton 
where tlie marketing problem rests upon an international trans- 
action due to the fact that the price of cotton is fixed by the 
price paid for the surplus on the Liverpool exchange. There- 
fore we must rest the proposition upon Federal action and see 
what can be done consistent with the limited powers of the 
Federal Government and consistent with that view of local 
self-government and of individual liberty just mentioned to 
promote and encourage the wise and orderly marketing of farm 
products, x 5 
STATE ACTION DESIRED 

All that can be done under the laws of the several and sepa- 
rate States to promote and encourage the organization of cò- 
operative markets and marketing associations amongst the 
farmers should be done. Every legislative convenience should 
be offered to the farmers to band themselves together so that 
they may bargain collectively for the highest reasonable price 
for the productions of their toil. Hence I am opposed and have 
ever been opposed to any federalization of the cooperative 
marketing associations of the country. I am opposed to nation- 
wide Federal pools. I am opposed to building up a mighty 
Federal bureaucratic board that shall have the power of 
financial life or death over the farmers of the country or of 
any section of the country. Therefore I would leave the co- 
operative marketing associations free and independent as they 
now are, being State corporations, with entire independence 
amongst themselves; and yet I would furnish by the Federal 
machinery proposed to be set up under H. R. 12418 an agency 
whereby any one or all of these State corporations may avail 
themselyes of a Federal nation-wide agency to market farm 
products either in any part of the United States or in any 
foreign country. Therefore no one need fear that this bill con- 
templates the creation or erection of a giant monopolistic 
monster Federal bureaucracy. It will not be the master of the 
farmers, but will be their agent. It will not compel the 
farmers nor the State associations to submit to its dictatorship. 
The Federal farm marketing board proposed to be created by 
H. R. 12418 can be used only when the State cooperative asso- 
ciations voluntarily avail themselves of its power. 


HOW CAN HELP BE RENDERED 


The Federal farm marketing board can do the following 
services for the cooperative associations of farmers: 

1. The board will be constantly informed on all questions of 
world supply and world demand, both present and of the prob- 
able future, and will publish this information broadcast and 
will render advice as to the production and the manner of 
preparing for the market and the numerous details entering 
into the merchandising‘of crops. 

2. The board can and will advise the farmers when to hold 
their crops and when to sell, and will thus feed gradually, In 
an orderly manner, the crops of each year into the domestie 
and foreign markets, and thus tend to stabilize prices due to 
bringing about a uniformity of supply; and stabilization, as 
hereinafter shown, is one of the great means of insuring a 
permanent and substantial prosperity for all classes of the 
people, including farmers, merchants, manufacturers, bankers, 
professional people, and all their numerous employees. 

3. The board can and will search for and point the way to 
new markets and suggest to the consuming people new uses to 
be made of old commodities, thus helping to stimulate as well 
us stabilize prices. 

4. The board can make loans to cooperative associations in 
order to enable them to make cash advances to their farm 
members and thus encourage other farmers to join the co- 
oper&tive associations. 

5. By means of making loans and of helping to find the best 
markets, and by advising when to sell, the board will enable 
the members of cooperative associations to obtain better prices 
for their particular commodities than do farmers who are not 
members of such associations, and thus other farmers will be 
encouraged and induced to join the cooperative associations. 

6. By the agencies aboye outlined the board will be enabled 
to strengthen and increase the membership of the yarious co- 
operative associations, and this is desirable, because the more 
farmers that belong to these associations, the stronger will be 
their position in controlling the markets and in stabilizing the 
prices and in obtaining such prices as insure a reasonable re- 
ward for toil and investment. 
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STABILIZATION VERSUS SPECULATION 


Mr. Speaker, I respectfully submit that the crying need of 
all American business life, including industries of all kinds, is 
stabilization. Fluctuations and variations in prices introduce 
too much chance and uncertainty into every business transac- 
tion. Hence we have a multitude of failures and bankruptcies 
in all lines of business, including farming, merchandising, 
banking, aud so forth, due not to any lack of industry and 
ability on the part of the individual but to some general 
shrinking of values, to stagnation, deflation, and panic, to 
hard times and low prices, such as the individual can not 
control and can not overcome, but finds himself swept under 
as if by a torrential flood. Therefore the orderly marketing of 
the crops, the great basic industry and the foundation for the 
vast wealth of this Nation, in fact the source of the life of 
the Nation itself, will tend to bring about the all-to-be-desired 
stabilization in prices, which will mean stabilization in pros- 
rity. 

: v PRICE FLUCTUATION VERSUS ITONEST BUSINESS 

The inevitable variation of supply and demand in farm prod- 
nets will under normal conditions produce some necessary price 
fluctuations. But through any given period of 10 years the 
supply and demand for any farm product, even cotton itself, 
about equalize each other. If speculation and artificial causes 
due to arbitrary legislation and unfair economic forces were 
eliminated, the natural price changes would be represented by a 
low, flat curved line, like the sky line of a series of low, flat hills. 
But under conditions as we now find them, conditions that have 
kept the cotton market in a state of feverish excitement since 
I was a boy, artificial and unnatural and unwise forces, such 
as unbridled speculation, have kept the price of cotton shooting 
up and tumbling down in almost vertical lines. But the upward 
curve usually occurs after the producing farmer has sold his 
cotton. So the curve of price changes in cotton that we see 
about us in the business world resembles the sky line of a 
chain of high, steep mountain peaks. 

FLUCTUATION IN PRICES HARMFUL TO ALL FORMS OF RUSINESS 

These sudden and frequent price changes are good neither 
for the farmer nor the banker, nor the cotton manufacturer, 
nor the general merchant, nor the mill worker, nor the profes- 
sional man, nor anybody else save the speculator alone. But 
such fickle, unstable, uncertain price conditions make up the 
speculator’s heaven. 

DO COTTON EXCHANGES HELP THE FARMER? 


Manifestly the bulls and bears of the grent exchanges fatten 
and grow rich on price changes. Without change there would 
be no exchange. Both the bulls and the bears play safe. 
While superficially it might be argued that they stimulate the 
price as much as they depress it, the truth is that the specula- 
tion on the exchange is all about what the low price will be, 
rather than what the high price will be. In other words, the 
contest, the struggle, the game, is not over how high cotton 
may go, but how low cotton may go. The proof of this is 
plain. Take the quotations of futures, year in and year out, 
and, generally speaking, you will find that future quotations 
are lower than spot quotations and that the further in the 
future the quotations are, the lower will be the price. To 
illustrate by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, the quotations 
for May 24, 1926, the newspaper that happens to He on the 
table in front of me shows that cotton is quoted as follows: 
May, 18;-July, 17.55; October, 17.06; December, 17.07; Janu- 
ary—1927—17.05. This example chosen at random is illus- 
trative of the general proposition that the more uncertain, due 
to the remote future, the price may be, the lower it is, which 
shows that both the bulls and the bears play safe. 

BULLS AND BEARS ARE GOOD FRIENDS 


The bulls and bears on the cotton exchange are not renl 
enemies. They are only simulated professional enemies. They 
fight only a mimic warfare. They know that the money that 
makes them millionaires does nof come out of each other, 
though it may superficially appear to do so. They know that in 
fact the money that they pocket comes from the cotton pro- 
ducer himself, who is getting yearly poorer and poorer and 
continues to produce cotton for two reasons only—tirst, because 
he knows nothing else to do and, second, because he hopes that 
some time he individually may make a big yield when there is 
a shortage, and that he may reap a good reward in price. 
I fully realize that many highly intelligent farmers now believe 
thut conditions would be worse for them if the great speculative 
cotton exchanges were abolished. These farmers regard the 
bulls as their friends, as tending to drive the price up above 
what would be its normal, natural level without the activity of 
the bulls. There may be some truth in this as conditions now 
are without and before the introduction of the necessary sta- 
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bilizing forces into the cotton market: But the fundamental 
economic truth is that the bull in the cotton market merely 
keeps the bear from driving the price below its natural, normal 
bottom line. It may be argued that this is at least a good 
service; that if the bulls do not feed us, if they do not help us, 
then they at least protect us and prevent the bears from com- 
pletely devouring us. There is some plausible truth in this 
argument under existing conditions. But fundamentally we 
must remember that if there were no bears there would be no 
bulls. And if there were no speculation there would be neither, 
and if there were price stabilization there would be no specu- 
lation, In other words the bulls and bears are players, are 
actors in a great game where the farmers are the pawns of 
both. 
SPECULATION VERSUS MANUFACTURING 


I know that some highly intelligent farmers oppose the aboli- 
tion of the cotton exchange on the ground that to do so would 
leave the producer of cotton at the mercy of the spinner, who 
would then buy cotton at his own price. As already stated, 
there may be merit in this argument under existing conditions, 
but, as will be shown, it is to the best interest of the farmer 
and the manufacturer, and the merchant and the banker, and 
everybody else that speculation should cease, and speculation 
will cease when price variations and fluctuations cease, and the 
object of this bill is to tend to abolish certain price changes. 

THE MANUFACTURER IS THE FARMER'S FRIEND 


I believe that the cotton manufacturer as a general proposi- 
tion would be glad to see the farmer obtain a reasonably high 
uniform price for his cotton, sufficient to insure a reasonable 
profit on the investment and reward for the labor and toil 
necessary to produce cotton. This reason is something more 
than mere human sympathy and is based on sound economic 
grounds. The manufacturer would like to see the price of cotton 
continue uniform. In such case he would not hesitate to buy large 
quantities of cotton and store the same until manufactured and 
to pile up the manufactured product in reasonable quantities. 
In this way the manufacturer would be spared the expense of 
hedging against cotton bought to convert. Hedging. is the 
manufacturer’s form of insurance against price slumps. So 
from every reasonable angle the manufacturer is deeply inter- 
ested in seeing the price of cotton stabilized and stabilized at a 
figure high enough to insure a reasonable profit to insure con- 
tinuous production. 

THE BANKER INTERESTED IN PRICE STABILIZATION 


The banker is also financially concerned in a reasonably uni- 
form, steady price for cotton. The banker prospers most when 
business. conditions generally are good. One or two failures or 
bankruptcies among his customers may wipe out one whole 
year's profits of the bank. If the banker knew that the price 
of cotton in the fall of the year would be approximately the 
Same as it is in the spring, then he could finance the farmer 
to produce cotton more liberally and more economically. At 
the same time the banker could deal more generously with the 
manufacturer and with the merchant. 

MERCHANTS AND LABORERS AND PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 

In like manner and for the same manifest reasons merchants 
of all kinds are interested in price stabilization. Deflations 
in value, business stagnation, and frequent bankruptcies de- 
morflize the merchants. Consequently they feel compelled to 
ask higher prices for their commodity, so that they may have 
a margin to take care of those accounts that may prove bad. 
They feel that they must make good profits in a prosperous 
season to tide over the dull seasons of the future. The result 
is that the laborer and the professional people must pay higher 
prices for what they buy, and the pyramiding of prices goes 
on until the artificial structure finally crumbles and falls like 
a house of cards, and the people must set about once more 
restoring the framework of prosperity. During the inevitable 


times of panic and deflation the laborer is out of employment 


and has no means to buy even at low prices. The professional 
people find collections difficult and suffer along with others the 
ill consequences of price fluctuations. So that all classes of 
people, all kinds of business, are vitally interested in seeing a 
rensonably uniform price for cotton. 

We know that cotton is the basic commodity of value in the 
southern part of the United States, and one of the greatest 
sources of the Nation's wealth. To a large extent, cotton is 
the yardstick of the Nation's prosperity. Frequently Herbert 
Hoover, a business man of international experience and out- 
look, thoroughly informed on all big questions of commerce and 
finance, has said that the cotton crop of the United States 
is the great international medium of exchange between this 
country and other countries. 
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PRICE STABILIZATION THE FARMER’S NOPE 


Farming is beset with uncertainties and chances at best. 
There are perils of flood, drought, cold, heat, storm, fire, pests, 
and plant and animal diseases that render very uncertain how 
much crops he may produce any year. If in addition he is 
afflicted with extreme uncertainty of price, then the farmer's 
lot is indeed sad. Especially in cotton, it too often happens 
that a short crop in one section, say South Carolina, is offset 
by a bumper crop in another section, say Texas, and the South 
Carolina farmer must take, as he did in 1925, a low price for a 
small crop. If the surplus of one year were held over by co- 
operative associations, enabled to finance the surplus by the 
Federal Farm Marketing Board, and such surplus gradually 
fed into the world market, the supply being thus made uniform, 
the tendency would be to stabilize and render uniform the price 
of cotton. Finally useless, wasteful, harmful speculation will 
cease, and business conditions generally will become steady, 
sound, and secure. Then young men can commence a life of 
cotton farming with some assurance of a fair and reasonable 
chance at success, with some conveniences and comforts for the 
family, some chance at education for the children, with some 
reserve for age and sickness, and thus the life of the whole 
Nation be strengthened by resting upon and drawing vitality 
from a contented, prosperous farm population. 

FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE OF FARM PROBLEM 


Nowhere can one find a fairer, more impartial, scientific, 
and philosophical statement of the importance to the national 
life of solving correctly the farm problem than in the following 
extract from the foreword to the book issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in April, 1926: 


The position of American agriculture is of vital concern to all the 
people of the United States, not only for to-day but for the future 
as well. Our farmers are more than a class of our population. 
Farming is more than an industry. The significance of agriculture in 
the life of the Nation is far deeper than this. It touches something 
vital and fundamental in the national existence. It involves the 
national security, the racial character, the economic welfare, and the 
social progress of our people. 

The development of sound, far-sighted national policies in respect 
to agriculture is, therefore, one of the most important problems before 
the country to-day. Our agriculture is now going through a crucial 
transition in its character and in its relationship to our national eco- 
nomie life. The success or fallure of this readjustment will be of 
the greatest significance for our future. We haye as a people to deter- 
mine deliberately and wisely the role which we wish to have agricul- 
ture play in our national economic life, in the light of full knowl- 
edge as to whether and in what respects its position is weak and 
why, and on the basis of sound judgment as to how it can best be 
strengthened. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, with apologies for the discon- 
nected statements that must appear, I am going to publish in 
pamphlet form the speeches I made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives concerning the so-called farm-relief legislation. I 
began this debate on March 19, 1926, long before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture reported out any bills. Subsequent to 
that time, as the speeches will disclose, I introduced a bill of 
my own, which was reported out of committee, and the Haugen 
bill was debated for more than three weeks and finally de- 
feated. 

At the time I am compiling these speeches into pamphlet 
form my bill is still on the calendar. The speeches themselves 
show the dates upon which they were delivered, and, as stated 
before, they will appear rather disconnected by reason of 
the debate which was intermingled with them. However, 
some good friends have been kind enough to say that each 
speech was entertaining, and perhaps instructive, in itself, 
and I have decided to perpetuate them in this form. 

I am not going to index the pamphlet in any way. Most of 
my speeches were made in reply to other speeches, but here is 
hoping that some little information may be gleaned by the 
reading of the same, I am so unalterably opposed to the policy 
of price fixing or a tax on the farmer’s production that I pro- 
pose to give all the information I. can to the publie concerning 
these two proposed evils. 


FARM RELIEF 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina, asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes out 
of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
on last Friday when the House had under consideration the 
Haugen bill, my colleague from South Carolina [Mr. STEVEN- 
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SON] read from a telegram, stating that a resolution had 
been offered in the Democratic State Convention of South 
Carolina asking the convention to go on record indorsing the 
Haugen bill, but the resolution was voted down, Mr. STEVEN- 
son did not state to the committee that a resolution was also 
offered by a gentleman from his district asking the convention 
to go on record opposing the Haugen bill, which was voted down. 
I just want to get before the House all of the facts in this mutter. 
I congratulate the convention on voting both of these resolutions 
down, because certainly it could not tell just what kind of 
bill we would haye when the time came for a vote. The 
biH could have been so amended as to cause me to have voted 
against it. Therefore the convention displayed wisdom in 
leaying this matter in the hands of the Representatives from 
South Carolina, so far as the people of the State were 
concerned, 

I would also like to state for the information of the House 
that on Friday the bankers’ group meeting of the first district 
‘of South Carolina indorsed a resolution favoring the Haugen 
bill. Also that the State Parent-Teachers' Association in Colum- 
bia (S. C.) last week indorsed the Haugen bill after it bad 
been duly explained to the association, 

Mr. STEVENSON arose, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the Committee on Agricul- 
ture propose to meet and consider the advisability of reporting 
some bill that will afford agricultural relief? 

Mr. FULMER. I will say to the gentleman that if the 
Committee on Agriculture should get together it will no doubt 
report out practically the same bill. I am sorry that the bill 
came before the House as it did. I will say further that it 
was no fault of Democratic members or the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Havcen]. I made a fight on the floor of the 


committee to report only one bill, but, because of the chicanery | 


on the part of one Member no doubt to bring abont disaster to 
the bill, pulled the wool over his Republican colleagues’ eyes 
und rede his bill out on the back of the Haugen bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Behind the Haugen bill we had 15 members 
of the committee, 3 behind the Tincher bill, and only 1 behind 
the Aswell bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKS. Did I understand the gentleman to say would 
report the same bill or the same bills? 

Mr. FULMER. The same bill. I do not think my colleagues 
on the Republican side serving on the Agricultural Committee 
will again allow my friend Trncuer to so impress them with 
the fact that if they do not vote out his bill along with the 
Haugen bill that perhaps some of them would go the way 
certain other Members went two years ago who claimed to 
be Republicans, yet voted against the administration. [Ap- 
plause.] 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
can not the gentleman defer his remarks to some other day? 


+ To-day is for District business. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. It would not apply very well to some 
other day. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman state what he wishes to 
speak about? I do not wish a serious controversy to arise 
before we begin the business of the day. Will the gentleman 
say on what subject he desires to speak? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want five minutes in which to address 
oi House on the Executive order of the President on Friday 
ast. 

Mr. TILSON. I think that we had Detter not do that, Mr. 
Speaker, 

The SPBAKER. Objection is heard. 


„ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole Honse on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of District legislation on the Union 
and House Calendars. Pending that motion, I ask unanimous 
consent that the general debate be confined to District matters, 
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| one half the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Braxton] and the other half to be controlled by myself. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman from Maryland 
whether that contemplates, when any kind of bill is brought 
forward, that any kind of a District matter can be discussed? 

Mr. BLANTON. Without that restriction anything can be 
discussed. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am asking the gentleman whether 
it is contemplated that there shall be any restriction on debate, 
or whether the debate can range unrestricted on any bill, as, 
for example, when we have the utilities bin under consid- 
eration? 

Mr. BLANTON. The debate should be confined to District 
matters. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand. 
ters” is a very general term. 
District bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Otherwise it would mean debate on any 
subject. That is what we are trying to avoid. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No. The gentleman would make 
5 apply, as he attempted to do a moment ago, to any District 

II. 

Mr. BLANTON. The rule provides that on this day it is 
general debate, unless changed by unanimous consent. But 
the gentleman is trying to restrict it. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. No. I understand the gentleman 
| is trying to make it wide open. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I am trying to restrict it to District 
matters. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. We will see a demonstration when 
the bills are considered. I predict that there is going to be 
| the widest discussion possible of all District matters and the 
time frittered away. 

Mr. BLANTON. It has not been frittered away heretofore. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Am- 
| MAN] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of District matters; and pending that, he asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate be confined to District 
matters, one half the time to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branton] and the other half by himself. 

| Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
| ject, I should like to ask the gentleman from Maryland whether 
he will allow me as much as 10 minutes to speak out of order 
on the Executive order issued by the President on Friday last. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman it is not my 
understanding that I could do that under the terms of the 
| unanimous-consent agreement, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman could change the unani- 
| mous-consent request and ask that I be allowed 10 minutes to 
speak out of order. If the gentleman from Maryland will not 
do that, then I object to his unanimous-consent request, and I 
oppose the motion to go into the Committee of the Whole, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland IMr. LIN- 
THICUM] Objects. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, may I proceed for two minutes 
in regard to the business of the House? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Zintaran] that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of bills on the Union Calendar 
relating to District matters. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Lintnicum) there were—ayes 210, noes 15. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


“District mat- 
It does not mean a particular 


the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of bills on the Union Calendar relating to District matters, with 
Mr. Kerconam{ in the chair. 


ADDITIONAL BUILDING FOR POLICE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call up H. R. 11943, a 
bill on the Union Calendar providing for an additional building 
for the use of the police court of the District of Columbia, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland calls up 
H. R. 11943, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ètc., That the District Commissioners be authorized 
and instructed to enter into contracts for the erection of a building for 
the use of the police court of the District of Columbia, 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee*of. 
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Src, 2. That there is authorized to be an appropriation for the erec- 
tion of said building, to be appropriated in like manner as other ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be authorized 
nnd Instructed to enter into contracts for the erection of a building 
for the use of the police court of the District of Columbia: Provided, 
That the location, plans, and specifications for such bullding shall be 
approved by the Fine Arts Commission and by the chief justices of 
snid police courts and Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

“Seo, 2. That there is hereby authorized an appropriation for the 
erection of said building to be appropriated in like manner as other 
expenses of the District of Columbia.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker haying 
resumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 5683. An act authorizing the appropriation of $2,500 
for the erection of a tablet or marker at Sir Walter Raleigh 
Fort on Roanoke Island, N. C., to Virginia Dare, the first 
child of English parentage to be born in America. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9558) entitled “An act 
to provide for allotting in severalty agricultural lands within 
the Tongue River, or northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation, 
in Montana, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 9636) entitled “An act 
to provide for the inspection of the battle fleld of Pea Ridge, 
Ark.,“ disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and had 
agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ordered that Mr. 
Wapswortn, Mr. WARREN, and Mr. SHEPPARD act as conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


“ADDITIONAL BUILDING FOR POLICE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Connecticut [ Mr. Tinson]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a few words 
in regard to District business. Having reached the stage of 
the session at which we have now arrived, it is quite prob- 
able that this may be the last full day upon which business 
relating strictly to the District of Columbia may be consid- 
ered. There are a number of important bills on the calendar, 
some of them—in fact, most of them—not of a controversial 
character. These bills ought to be passed with very brief con- 
sideration. I hope that the Members of the House will see 
fit to stay here to-day and attend to matters relating to the wel- 
fare of the District, and that they will see to it that the time 
is not frittered away or devoted to outside matters. Let us 
in good faith devote this day to the consideration of the 
affairs of this District, in which we, as representing the people 
of the entire country, are so much interested, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Does not the gentleman think that this 
bill, which is for the erection of a new jail, comes within the 
Executive order issued by the President on Friday last? 

Mr. TILSON. Whether it does or not, I hope that Mem- 
bers of the House will restrain themselves from going afield 
into all sorts of things more or less remotely connected with 
the District of Columbia and confine themselves to the consid- 
eration of District of Columbia business, If any are inclined 
to take the other course, I hope they may realize that they 
are taking the responsibility for defeating necessary legislation 
for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does not the gentleman think the 
President should not go afield and inyade State lines? 

Mr. TILSON. The President will attend to his duties and 
we should attend to ours. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. That is what we want to do. 

Mr. TILSON. A part of our duties is to attend to the busi- 
ness of the District of Columbia, and this day is now to be set 
apart for that purpose. It may be the last day in this session 
on which we may devote ourselves to District business. I hope 
that Members will not fritter the day away with all sorts of 
irrelevant matters that are of no direct concern to the District 
of Columbia. [Applause.] 
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ail ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with the 
majority leader [Mr. TILSOoN ], who is the lender of this 
House. This day and these hours should be deyoted con- 
scientiously to District business, and every moment of the 
time I shall use myself will be upon important, serious District 
business. 

But the majority leader is familiar with the rules, better, 
I guess, than any other man in the House, and he knows 
that unless it is restricted by unanimous consent all debate 
on this day is general debate and covers every subject under 
the sun. 

Now, knowing that, when the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Lintuicun] asked for a few minutes to speak out of order, I 
thought he ought to be given that time, because if he had 
given the gentleman from Maryland those few minutes out of 
order we then could have had unanimous consent, in response 
to the request made by the other gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. ZintmMan], to confine this debate to District matters; 
but when he was denied the few minutes to speak out of order 
objection was made by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Lintuicum] to the request to confine debate to District 
matters, he standing on his rights. 

Now he has the right to demand time either from this side 
or the other side in general debate, and he accomplishes his 
purpose after all, even though I disagree with all he is going 
to say. So you see it would have been wise leadership in 
this House to have permitted the gentleman to have had a 
few minutes out of order, and then we could have restricted 
the debate to-day to District matters, This is a bill to build 
a new police courthouse. 

Mr. BERGER. A new jail, 

Mr. BLANTON. No; the gentleman is mistaken, It is a 
courthouse; but I want to tell the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the approximately 100 defendants you will find locked 
up in two small cells in the so-called courthouse used now 
every Monday morning are worse off than they would be in 
jail, while they are held for trial in the present courthouse. 
There are two little, old cells down there, not capacious enough 
to hold one-fifth of the people who ure put into them. If you 
will go down there on any Monday morning, you will find 
men stacked up there so thick that they have not a place to 
even sit down on the floor, and white and blacks all huddled 
up together. They are kept there from 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing until 4 o’clock in the evening without a bite of food, if you 
please. It is an awful condition. Our subcommittee went 
down there and inspected the building and came to the unani- 
mous conclusion it was outrageous and that this Congress ought 
to provide a proper courthouse before we adjourned. There 
was not a vote against this bill in our committee. 

I now want to discuss action in another court in this District. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Wait just a few minutes and then I will 
yield. 

Last Saturday there came up for consideration in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia an order that 
had been made by the auditor of the Supreme Court, wherein 
the auditor held that one of your present commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, Mr. Frederick A. Fenning, had 
deceived the auditor and the court in not divulging the fact 
that 25 per cent of the money he had been receiving from his 
wards’ estates, on fiduciary bond premiums, was retained by 
himself as agent of t^e bonding company. He had been taking 
these bond premiums out of the estates of his fiduciary wards 
for several years and not making it known to the auditor 
or to the court, and under the law of this District, the auditor 
honestly administered the law and in effect ruled that he had 
perpetrated a fraud uvon the court, and he denied him the 
bond premium and he further punished him by disallowing any 
commission whatever out of that ward's estate. 

When Commissioner Fenning testified before our Gibson 
subcommittee, as a basis for all of his charges he cited a very 
prominent and important case from the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, that the Magruder against Drury, but 
he did not tell us that such holding had been reversed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on appeal, and our 
distinguished colleague, Mr. Geert of Kentucky, wL- sits 
in this House, a distinguished lawyer and = distinguished 
ex-judge from Kentucky, will tell you that he greatly em- 
barrassed Commissioner Fenning by producing before him 


Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in my own 
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in the final decision in the case, decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which final decision held just the opposite 
to that which Commissioner Fenning placed before us as the 
decision. 

He thus sought to have us accept a decision which had 
been overruled and tried to justify his acts by this decision, 
which was an erroneous one. If it had not been for the fact 
that our colleague from Kentucky knew of the Supreme Court 
decision on appeal, we might not have known any better to-day; 
but our colleague from Kentucky called him down and said: 


Oh, but that case was reversed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and here is the final decision which holds against you, 


Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
right there? 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. SCHAFER. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
will yield. e 

That decision of the auditor, Hon. Herbert L. Davis, came 
before the court last Saturday for confirmation. There ap- 
peared before the court two very distinguished lawyers of the 
bar of the District of Columbia, who sought to have said audi- 
tor’s decision set aside. One happens to be at the head of your 
Board of Children’s Guardians, Mr. W. W. Millan, and I want 
you to read in the press of last Saturday evening the report of 
his attack upon the Congress for causing investigations and 
upon myself because I have seen fit to prefer charges against 
Commissioner Fenning. 

I would have the right to rise in the House to a question of 


In just a few moments. 
Right on that decision. 
I want to use a few minutes, and then I 


privilege. This is in the nature of a question of personal 
privilege. 
Mr. MONTAGUE. If the gentleman will pardon me, I wish 


to see how far along we can get with District business in this 
way. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
ing in this way. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have here what Mr. Millan said. A dis- 
tinguished reporter of one of the papers, who is thoroughly 
reliable and who was present, took this down and sent it to 
me, as what Mr. Millan said before that court. I am assured 
that every word in here is correct. I quote; 


I am glad that I am here to-day. I am glad to be in a court of 
justice to discuss a legal question before a lawyer, clothed with judicial 
authority and charged with the duty and responsibility of deciding a 
question of law. I am glad to have at the other end of the discussion 
a lawyer and a gentleman like Major Arnold. 

I am glad that here we are in a forum where the question to be 
determined will be measured by no other tapeline than law and eyi- 
dence and weighed in no other balance than the conscience and oath 
of the court. 

I am glad that when we crossed yonder threshold, whether we 
physically closed the door or not, we shut out the roar of congressional 
investigations, the rattle of newspaper comment, the snarls of scandal, 
and the whines of slander, and shut ourselves in with our oaths and 
consciences as court and counselors in the presence of the law. 

I sm glad from a personal standpoint that I can come here in the 
absolute confidence that so far as this court is concerned I can present 
the case of my client without being myself placed upon trial. I have 
no fear, so far as this court is concerned, that a character built upon 
40 years of sacrifice and service will be lightly blown aside by the 
breath of slander or destroyed by the voice of calumny or falsehood. 
I have no fear that I shall here be butchered to make a Texas holiday. 


That is the statement of Mr. Millan. His cocounsel is another 
one of the most distinguished lawyers of this District, Mr. 
Frank J. Hogan. Do you remember what Mr. Frank Hogan 
said at the real estate banquet that was given to the President 
about a year ago? I have here the press report of what was 
said by Mr. Frank J. Hogan at said banquet, and this is the 
same Frank J. Hogan who appeared for Mr. Fenning in this 
court last Saturday with Mr. Millan, Here is the press report 
of what he said: 


Congress menaces the country, is the charge. 
realtors fools“ are sent here to make laws. 


They are the headlines, I now quote excerpts from his 
Speech as reported : 


Warning that the country 1s drifting into a condition more serious 
than the insidious propaganda of the reds and other anarchistic move- 
ments was sounded last night by Frank J. Hogan, local attorney, before 
prominent realtors of the country attending the President's dinner ten- 
dered by the Washington Rea! Estate Board at the New Willard Hotel. 

He charged that Congress was abusing and gradually taking away the 
constitutional rights of the citizens, and in a vitriolic attack on that 


We are going to get along pretty fast. 
I do not see how we can do it by proceed- 


F. J. Hogan tells 
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body indicted the realtors and other citizens of the States for not pay- 
ing more attention to their suffrage. He told them directly that they 
were too busy to see who was being sent to Congress, adding that they 
keep thelr wise men with brains at home and send their “ fools” to 


W. ce e 
. * 


“You are dn for these conditions, he said, Polten an 
accusing finger over his audience, “ because you are so busy with your 
affairs at home that you send your radicals to Congress. You keep 
your common-sense men at home and send your fools to Congress. 

In the District of Columbia we come in close contact with these 
men, and here we think that a Congressman is the lowest form of 
animal life. 

“Men,” he said, “are hauled before the bar of Congress for contempt, 
but when you go there it Is with difficulty that you try to conceal your 
OA wea i for eure is no trouble in showing i 2 

* * * — 

~ The men ou send to Congress to-day," 15 canned “do not con- 

sider what*is good for the people, but what will be good for the candi- 

date in November; they do not consider whether it is wise to spend 

money from the standpoint of the Budget, but whether it will bring 
more votes.“ 


He does not indict one Congressman; this is an indictment 
of all 485 Members of this House and the Members of the Sen- 
ate. This great lawyer of Washington, Mr. Frank J. Hogan, 
Says that he “comes in close contact with Congressmen, and 
thinks that a Congressman is the lowest form of animal life.” 

Now, Frank J. Hogan, the distinguished lawyer, probably 
makes as large fees and retainers as almost usually well-known 
lawyers in the United States. That is what I have been told, 
but I may be mistaken, He is a very successful lawyer, but 
he does not seem to like investigations by Congress because 
they are against his fat-purse clients. 

Mr. McSWAIN. He ought to like them, because they brought 
him these rich clients in California. If it had not been stirred 
up, he would not have got them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know how large a fee 
he got? 

Mr. McSWAIN,. I have been told he got a million. 5 

Mr. BLANTON. He surely did not get that much, but he got 
a big fee. He said: 


Men here are haled before the bar of Congress for contempt, and 
when you go there it is difficult to try to conceal your contempt, for 
there is no trouble in showing it. 


He thus has a contempt for Congress. Now, this is a repu- 
table paper that reports this speech, and he has never made a 
denial of it, hence we may assume that such report of his 
speech is authentic. 

He says the men you send to Congress to-day do not consider 
what is good for the people, but what will be good for a candi- 
date in Noyember; that Congressmen do not consider whether 
it is wise to spend money from the standpoint of the Budget, 
but whether it will bring more votes. 

That is Mr. Frank J. Hogan, my distinguished friend from 
the bar of the District of Columbia, than whom there is no 
more successful lawyer I presume in the District. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman has delivered a very strong 
argument for a new jail in the District of Columbia. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I also want to show you about his col- 
league in that case. Mr. Millan, the head of the Board of 
Children’s Guardians here, who made such a castigation of 
Congress when he appeared before the Supreme Court of this 
District last Saturday. I want to show you that before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in another case, Mr. 
Millan took the very opposite position from that which he 
took last Saturday before one of the supreme court judges of 
the District of Columbia. 

I want to show you the case of Jackson, receiver, against 
Smith & Wilson reported in the Two hundred and fifty- 
fourth United States Reports, page 586. Here is a case where 
the receiver for an estate caused the trustee to sell a note and 
to foreclose a Hen against real estate. The receiver and his 
attorney and a third person agreed that if the attorney saw 
fit he could buy in the property, if the price did not go too 
high and they would hold it jointly together, the three of them. 
The property was put up at sale and only $300 was bid. The 
trustee would not sell it but he readvertised it and put it up 
again and about $500 was bid and the attorney bid it in for 
the three persons, one of whom was the receiver. 

There was no claim that there was any fraud as to competi- 
tive bidding. It was admitted that there was open competitive 
bidding. There was no fraud in that respect. But this attor- 
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ney bought ft in for the three persons—one an outsider and 
one the receiver. They sold it for a profit of about $760. 

Then a new receiver was appointed, and that new receiver 
sueil the said attorney and ‘outsider for said profits of $760. 

Mr. Millan was representing the new receiver who was 
suing to recover the $760 profits and claimed it was in vio- 
lation of the fiduciary trust and cited this same case of Ma- 
gruder against Drury, upon which Auditor Herbert L. Davis 
so honestly and justly based his decision. 

Let me read you from the Millan brief. He argued the case 
and filed this brief: 


A receiver or other fiduciary can not lawfully ‘traffic, to his 
own profit, in interests and assets committed to his custody and con- 
trol, nor can his counsel or third parties lawfully participate with 
him in the profits of such trafficking. (Magruder v. Drury, 235 U. 8. 
106, 59 L. Ed. 151, 35 Sup. Ct. Rep. 77; Woodell v. Bruffy, 25 W. Va. 
465; Hayes v. Hall, 188 Mass. 510, 74 N. E. 935; Enslen v. Allen, 
160 Ala. 529, 49 So. 430; Johnston v. Little, 141 Ala. 382, 37 So. 592.) 


That is Mr. Millan's own brief on the other side of this 
question when he was before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Let me show you further from his own brief: 


In a suit In equity for the administration of an insolyent concern 
by a recelver, the receiver may so conduct himself as to justify his 
being made a party defendant, and those who unite with him in the 
violation of his dutles toward the trust estate may be brought in as 
defendants and required to account in that suit. 


He first tried that case in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia and won it against the parties who had committed 
the constructive fraud on the estate. There was no actual 
fraud; it was only constructive. ‘That case was appealed to 
the court of appeals and reversed, and in a suit inyolving 
only $760 Mr. Millan carried it to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and had the decision of the court of appeals 
reversed and won it there. 

1405 MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I understand the gentleman, 
he is now stating that Mr. Millan, a lawyer, took a certain 
position in one case and an inconsistent position in another 
ease, The gentleman has known a great many lawyers to do 
thut, has he not? 

Mr. BLANTON. I never knew the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Moore] in all of his practice to do that. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Well, the gentleman has not seen 
me practice and I haye not seen him practice. Mr, Millan is 
from Virginia and from my own county. He is equal to any 
of us here in character, and I think I may say in ability. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not attacking his ability or his 
character. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
Mr. I. Hilton Jackson. o 

Mr. BLANTON. I am only attacking the position that he is 
now taking before the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, which, I say, is inconsistent with the United States 
Supreme Court decision in a case he won there himself. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Thousands of lawyers have taken 
a certain position in one case and then have taken an opposite 
position in another case. And so have courts. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; that is the fact; but just now, since 
last Saturday he lambasted Congress in general and myself in 
particular, I have a right to come back and show that his 
argument before the Supreme Court of the District is incon- 
sistent with his argument before and the rulings of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in a case he appealed there 
himself. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not at all contest the gentle- 
man’s rights; I was only contesting his reasonableness and 
perhaps his good taste. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not attacking Mr. Millan’s integrity. 
I am not attacking his standing at the bar. His standing as 
a man and a lawyer is high; but I do attack the position that 
he takes over here in chambers somewhere when he attacked 
the Members of Congress and Congressmen for holding inves- 
tigations when they could not answer him, and where he makes 
legal contentions which are not in accordance with the law 
handed down in his own case by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Why attack a mere lawyer for 
inconsistency when the great gem of inconsistency was the 
President’s speech in Virginia and his Executive order issued 
on Friday last. 


And I would say the same about 
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Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I am not bringing in any partisan 
politics. 

Mr, GARBER. Is not the decision just read but an expres- 
sion of the elementary principles of law that have been 
merged in all of the seyeral jurisdictions throughout the United 
States for the last 50 years? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman can not condemn Attorney 
Millan for being inconsistent when he realizes that Mr. Millan 
really has not got a case. He has got to make a showing, and 
he has got to pet away from the real facts, because he has 
not got a case to defend on its merits, With reference to the 
jail, does the gentleman think 

Mr. BLANTON. Please wait a moment. I want to read what 
the Supreme Court of the United States held in Mr. Millan’s 
case he appealed. The Supreme Court says: 


Ambrose had, as receiver, the aflirmative duty to endeavor to realize 
the largest possible amount from the Sewab note. (Baker v. Scho- 
feld, 243 U. S. 114, 61 L. Ed. 626, 37 Sup. Ct. Rep. 333; Robertson 
v. Chapman, 152 U. S. 673, 681, 38 L. Ed. 592, 595, 14 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
741.) To this end it was his duty to endeavor to have the land, when 
sold under the trust deed, bring the largest possible price. (J. H. Lane 
& Co, v. Maple Cotton Mill, 146 C. C. A. 415, 232 Fed. 421.) When 
he agreed with Smith and Wilson to join in the purchase if Wilson 
should become the successful bidder, he placed himself in a position 
in which his personal interests were, or might be, antagonistic to those 
of his trust. (Michoud v. Girod, 4 How, 503, 552, 11 L. Ed. 1076, 
1098.) It became to his personal interest that the purchase should be 
nrade by Wilson for the lowest possible price. The course taken was 
one which a fiduciary could not legally pursue. (Magruder v. Drury, 
235 U. S. 106, 119, 120, 59 L. Ed. 151, 156, 35 Sup. Ct. Rep. 77.) 
Since he did pursue it and profits resulted, the law made him account- 
able to the trust estate for all the profits obtained by him and those 
who were associated with him In the matter, although the estate may 
not have been injured thereby. (Magruder v. Drury, 235 U. 8, 106, 
59 L, Ed. 151, 35 Sup, Ct. Rep. 77.) And others who knowingly join 
a fiduciary in such an enterprise likewise become jointly and severally 
linble with him for such profits, (Emery v. Parrott, 107 Mass. 95, 
103; Zine Carbonate Co. v. First National Bank, 103 Wis. 125, 134, 
74 Am, St. Rep, 845, 79 N. W. 220; Lomita Land & Water Co. v. 
Robinson, 154 Cal. 36, 18 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1106, 97 Pac. 10.) Wilson 
and Smith are therefore jointly and severally Mable for all profits 
resulting from tho purchase; the former, although he had no other 
relation to the estate; the latter, without regard to the fact that he 
was also counsel for the receiver, 


It holds that the outsiders who were associated with this 
receiver in an implied fraud upon this estate were responsible 
to the estate for the amount. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not have called attention to this, but 
I can not afford to allow Mr. Millan and Mr. Frank Hogan, 
reputable citizens, reputable lawyers of high standing, ad- 
mittedly, to go before a court without any provocation what- 
ever and make this attack without being answered. I tried to 
bring in this decision somewhere else this morning and was 
precluded; and therefore I bring it in now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I want to say to the gentleman from Texas that 
when he had got his net out and when he has got Frank J. 
Hogan in it, he has got the biggest fish he could catch in the 
District of Columbia. I understand this man employs 50 öper- 
atives in his law office; that he makes anywhere from $350,000 
to $400,000 a year; that he defends every crook; that he de- 
fended the Harness case grafters in all of the Government graft 
cases—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I hope the gentleman will not put that 
in my speech, because Frank Hogan and I are friends, as 
lawyers. He is a high-standing lawyer, and he has a right to 
represent crooks, if they employ him and pay his fees; and they 
have a right to get big lawyers to represent them. 

Mr. CHLLER. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. CELLER. Since the name of Frank J. Hogan has been 
brought in here it happens that he is a good constituent of mine 
and I know something about his practice. 

Mr. BLANTON, I have cut the last statement made against 
him, and now do not put something else in. 

Mr. CELLER. I believe that I should make a defense of a 
man whose name has been attacked, 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been defending him. 

Mr. CHLLER. I will say that he has not the staff which the 
gentleman says he has. He has a small office and a small staff 
of men, and he is not the man, I am sure, which it is said he is. 

Frank J. Hogan has practiced before this bar for years. He 
came from my home town and had the finest reputation of 
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any man in this country, and is probably one of the ablest 
men practicing law, and I would nòt let an attack on Frank 
J. Hogan go unchallenged, ` 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree that any lawyer here would prob- 
ably take the cases Frank Hogan has taken if he could get 
them. If I were in the practice I would do it probably; but 
when he attacks the Congress at a public dinner and says 
Congress is a set of brainless men I have a right to call atten- 
tion of Congress to it when he comes before some of our 
committees 

Mr. CELLER. 
stand criticism. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; Frank Hogan has not hurt any of us. 
It is no reflection on our people that he has that opinion of 
us; but when he makes that statement here publicly in the 
presence of the President of the United States we have a right 
to know about it. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I think the gentleman from Texas has the 
right to call down such an indictment. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? He can withdraw 
this. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will yield, but the gentleman will not 
make any further attack on Frank. 

Mr. KING. I am not going to make any attack upon him. 
I say he is a great lawyer and has great law offices and has 
eyery department in the District of Columbia organized for 
his own interest against Congress. That is why he speaks 
against Congress and Congressmen. It is part of the organi- 
zation. He controls every bank in the city and every news- 
paper. He writes the articles for the Star and Post both—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want that put in my speech. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman can cut it out of the RECORD. 
I am giving the gentleman something to work on. 

Mr. BLANTON, I do not want to go that far. Probably if 
I were in the practice I would be glad to get the cases which 
now come to Frank J. Hogan. 

Mr. BERGER. I do not doubt it for a moment. 

Mr. BLANTON, I do not think, however, that I would 
make a statement that Members of Congress were “a set of 
brainless fools,” and that the people who sent them here sent 
brainless fools to Congress. Ido not think I would go that far. 
5 SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield on that proposi- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does that statement which Hogan delivered 
at the real estate board square with the gentleman's assertion 
that this man was an outstanding man and a man of high 
character? I think if the statement squared with the state- 
ment of his being a fine, outstanding man and of high character 
he would not have delivered the address such as has been 
quoted here. 

Mr. BLANTON. When I meet counsel across the table in 
cases either in court or somewhere else, I try to get along 
with them, and I am now appearing across the table from 
Frank J. Hogan before committees for the benefit of the coun- 
try just now, and being across the table with Mr. Frank J. 
Hogan, I am very glad to treat him with proper considera- 
tion and respect, He is a distinguished lawyer. No one will 
doubt that. He is a man of high-standing character in this 
community. No one will doubt that. He has a right to accuse 
Congress if he wants to, but we have a right to know it and 
to answer back. 

I have the right to refer to publie statements made by Mr. 
Hogan, I have the right to answer. I could not answer it 
anywhere else. I have had no opportunity to answer it else- 
where. This is the only forum I have. He made an attack on 
Congress, and I am in my Representative capacity here and I 
have the right to answer it, and I have done it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
oint of no quorum. I thought we had met here to consider 

istrict business, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count, 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have been discussing 
District matters. I am through with my speech. That is the 
reason why I stopped. If I had not been through I would not 
have stopped. I would have waited for a quorum. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the balance of my time, Mr, 
Chairman, and I yield to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Lintuicum] 10 minutes, 


We are not so thin skinned we can not 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, we read in Holy Writ 
that after Pharaoh and all of Egypt had been visited with a 
terrible hailstorm and fire, destroying near all vegetation, 
that the locusts were turned loose on them to complefe destruc- 
tion. According to Exodus, tenth chapter and fourteenth 
verse, we read as follows: 


And the locusts went up over all the land of Egypt and rested in a 
all the coasts of Egypt. Very grievous were they; before them there 
were no such locusts as they, neither after them shall be such. 


Congress has appropriated for prohibition officers and the con- 
struction and rehabilitation of ships to the Treasury Depart- 
ment some $33,000,000 for the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act. Yet, on Friday last, May 21, 
an Executive order is issued which, according to the press, 
makes it possible to turn loose some 10,000 officials throughout 
the United States, which would be destructive of the last 
vestige of State rights. According to my reading of the Con- 
stitution, I am firmly convinced that the order is unconstitu- 
tional; that the President has no more power, even at the price 
of $t per year, to invest power upon these officials throughout 
the country than has any ordinary citizen. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Keronam). The gentleman from 
Michigan makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I very much regret to make a 
point of order like this, but here we are in the very last 
days of this session, and the District of Columbia has here- 
tofore received very little attention, and it was given to-day 
in order that it might have attention rather than to go into 
dialogues on these other questions. Having called the atten- 
tion of gentlemen to the fact that they are blocking the work- 
ings of Congress by doing these things, I withdraw my point 
of order. : 

Mr. CAREW. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HUDSON. I withdraw my point of order, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mt. Chairman, a point of order. 
Inasmuch as the President can call in the village policemen 
as Federal officials—— 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
those things have nothing to do with a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Buack] is out of order. 

Mr. SNELL. I renew the point of no quorum, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan withdraws 
his point.of order, and it is renewed by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL]. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and twelve gentlemen are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does not the gentleman think 
that under the existing condition of the scope of the Federal 
Government we might call in the board of aldermen of New 
York City and your Baltimore City council to make a quorum 
here? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Well, I do not know that I would go that 
far, but I think that under the Executive order, if constitu- 
tional, they could call upon them to enforce the Volstead Act 
and the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman is interested in District 
of Columbia matters? 
Mr. LINTHICUM. 
the right to this time. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Very well, if the gentleman wants to 
take the responsibility. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I usually take all the responsibility that 
is coming to me, as the gentleman well knows, 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Would not the gentleman consider it a very 
splendid commentary on the Williamsburg speech by the Presi- 
dent that that order was framed and signed before the Wil- 
liamsburg speech but not published before it? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. To be very frank with the gentleman 
from New York, I may say it is quite impossible for me to 
discern how the President can square his Executive order of 


I do not yield for that question. I have 
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Friday with his Williamsburg speech. Certainly they are not 
consistent. No Republican, however, can stand long upon the 
pedestal of State rights; it was never built for a Republican 
statue. 

Mr. Chairman, the President of the United States, by 
Executive order, proposes to turn loose on the 115,000,000 people 
of our country a vast horde of Federal officials for the purpose 
of enforcing a law which has been clearly demonstrated can 
not be enforced. According to my reading of the Constitution, 
as I said before interruption, I am firmly of the conviction that 
the order is unconstitutional, and that the President has no 
more power even at $1 a year to confer upon State officials 
Federal authority to enforce this iniquitous measure any more 
than any individual of our country. The eighteenth amend- 
ment reads as follows: 


Section T. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the Importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territories subject to the jurisdiction thercot 
for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. II. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


The words “appropriate legislation,” I take it, mean not 
alone by Congress, but by States which haye “concurrent 
power” to enforce the amendment. But here is an Executive 
order which proposes to give power and authority to sheriffs, 
deputy sheriffs, police officials, and policemen in the various 
States and cities o” our country to become employees of the 
National Goyernment and to carry out its will without legisla- 
tive power from the States, which was certainly contemplated 
under the cighteenth amendment. Why, the very idea seems 
preposterous to those believing in State sovereignty and in- 
tegrity. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, this order would break down the last 
vestage of State sovereignty. The President in his Williams- 
burg, Va., speech, came out strongly for State rights, and 
we were on the verge of believing he had beeome a follower of 
the Jeffersonian policy of State rights rather than that of the 
Hamiltonian ceutralization, but before his speech at Williams- 
burg cnn have died away, we find him indorsing the policy 
of the most centralized power in the National Government by 
his Executive order of Friday last. 

It has been well said one can not serve two masters. Cer- 
tainly if our State oflicials are to become officers for the en- 
forcement of the prohibition laws, then they must necessarily 
cease in their activity of the enforcement of State laws against 
the spread of criminality which is endangering the welfare, 
peace, and prosperity of our people. 

We note that General Andrews in his testimony before the 
Senate committee said that last year there were 172,000 stills 
seized in the United States, and he further stated this was not 
one-tenth of the stills existing. If it be one-tenth, then there 
are 1,720,000 stills in the country. He furthermore said that 
they were not aiming at the little stills, but at the commercial 
stills; that is, those who make liquor for sale. How many 
stills must there be when we realize that there are myriads of 
little stills for family use in addition to the 1,720,000 or more 
stills for commercial purposes. 

If there be such numbers of commercial stills, there must be 
more than 3,000,000, including commercial and private. If this 
Executive order prevails, will it not be about all officers of the 
States can attend to in their attempt to break up these stilis 
and bring their operators to court? How can they possibly per- 
form the work for which they are employed—to keep the peace 
of the community and to protect property when they are under 
Executive order to enforce the eighteenth amendment and the 
Volstead Act? It bas been well said, Nou can not indict a 
whole nation.” Certainly the owners of 3,000,000 stills is quite 
a nat ion. 

I certainly hope the President will not persist in putting this 
order in force through his Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in charge of prohibition enforcement, Gen. Lincoln ©. An- 
drews. It will certainly end in disaster and make confusion 
more confounded. It will be the starting point and first 
precedent for the eventual centralization of all power in Wash- 
ington, lessen State initiative, and break down the sovereignty 
and independence of the States, which has been described as 
the bulwark of the Nation. 

On the part of my people I protest against any such usurpa- 
tion of power. Maryland during her earliest existence pro- 
mulgated the doctrine of freedom. This was followed by the 
enunciation of religious freedom. 

Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are the basic prin- 
ciples of my people, and any infringement upon them is viewed 
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with awe and despair. Let us hope, therefore, that the Presi- 
dent will withdraw this dangerous precedent inimical to the 
welfare of the Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. I held in my hand a copy of the Washington 
Times, which states that “Coolidge is to drop dry edict.” 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I certainly hope he will. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope he will not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. Š 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be now 
read for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the District Commissioners be authorized 
and instructed to enter into contracts for the erection of a building 
for the use of the police court of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. That there is authorized to be an appropriation for the 
erection of said building, to be appropriated in like manner as other 
expenses of the District of Columbia, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 5 

“That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be authorized 
and instructed to enter into contracts for the erection of a building 
for the use of the police court of the District of Columbia: Provided, 
That the location, plans, and specifications for such building shall be 
approved by the Fine Arts Commission and by the chief justices of 
said police courts and Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized an appropriation for the 
erection of said building, to be appropriated in like manner as other 
expenses of the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman from 
Maryland a question? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
the cost will be? a 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. We have no estimate as yet. This simply 
authorizes it, and my understanding of that language is that 
the estimates will be submitted to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which will be called upon to make the appropriation. I 
will say to the gentleman that ordinarily the committee—and 
in most cases—secures an estimate as to the probable cost, but 
the subcommittee which investigated this matter having just 
made its report, aud owing to the lateness of the session, we are 
trying to get this legislation started without having the usual 
estimates submitted to the committee, believing that the Appro- 
priations Committee will safeguard the taxpayers of the Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, for the purpose of asking the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Does this come out of the $50,000,000 building fund that 
is already appropriated for the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It does not. 

Mr. McKEOWN. How is this to be paid? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. In like manner as other expenses of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. On the ratio of 60-40? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. It is left entirely to the Congress to 
determine the fiscal relationship. If the present plan of fiscal 
relationship is ndhered to, it will come entirely out of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bili be laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be laid aside with a favorable 
recommendation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RETIREMENT OF PUBLIC SCITOOL-TEACHERS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I call up H. R. 12266, a bill 
to amend the act entitled “An act for the retirement of public 
school-teachers in the District of Columbia,“ approved Janu- 
ary 15, 1920, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland calls up 
H. R. 12266, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 


Is there any estimate as to what 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the act entitled “An act for the retirement 
of public-school teachers in the District of Columbia,” approved Janu- 
ary 15, 1920, be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ SECTION 1. That there shall be deducted and withheld from the 
annual salary of every teacher in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia an amount computed to the nearest tenth of a dollar that 
will be sufficient, with interest thereon at 4 per cent per annum, com- 
pounded annually, to purchase, under the provisions of this act, an 
annuity equal to 1 per cent of his average annual salary received dur- 
ing the 10 years immediately preceding retirement for each year of his 
whole term of service rendered after June 30, 1926, payable monthly 
throughout life, for every such teacher who shall be retired, as herein 
provided, 

“The deductions herein provided for shall be based on such annuity 
tible or tables as the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall 
direct: Provided, however, That said deductions shall in no case exceed 
8 per cent of his annual salary: And provided further, That when the 
annual salary excecds $2,000 the deductions and benefits shall be made 
as on on annual salary of $2,000. 

“The Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall cause to be 
filed with the Board of Education on September 10 of each year a cer- 
tificate showing the amount of deduction to be made from the salary 
of ench teacher during the year, sald deduction to be made in equal 
amounts, one to be deducted for each school month, A similar certifl- 
cate shall be filed not later than the 15th day of each calendar month 
to cover cases of new entrants. No deduction shall be made from less 
than an entire month's salary. 

“ Sec, 2. That the amount so deducted and withheld from the annual 
enlary of every teacher shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States and shall be credited, together with interest at 4 per cent per 
annum, compounded annually, to an individual account of the teacher 
from whose salary the deduction is made, which account shall be kept 
by the auditor of the District of Columbia. The fund thus created 
shall be held and invested by the Treasurer of the United States until 
paid out as hereinafter provided, and the income derived from such 
investments shall constitute a part of said fund for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this act, 

“Sec. 3. That any teacher who shall have reached the age of 62 
may be retired by the Board of Education on its own motion, or shall 
be retired if application is made by the teacher. Any teacher who shall 
have reached the age of 70 shall be retired, unless, in the judgment of 
two-thirds of the Board of Education, such teacher should be longer 
retained for the good of the service: Provided, That no sum shall be 
paid to any teacher upon his retirement under the provisions of this 
section unless he shall have been continuously employed as a teacher in 
the public schools of the District of Columbia from the time of his 
attainment of the age of 52 years, 

“Suc, 4. That any teacher who shall have reached the age of 45, 
and who shall have been continuously employed in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia for not less than 10 years immediately 
prior to his retirement, or who shall have been continuously employed 
for not less than 15 years prior to his retirement and who by reason 
of accident or illness not due to vicious habits has become physically 
or mentally disabled and incapable of satisfactorily performing the 
duties of his position, may be retired by the Board of Education under 
the provisions hereinafter stated: Provided, That absence of any 
teacher on authorized leave of absence without pay for a perlod not in 
excess of two years shall not constitute a break in continuous em- 
ployment: Provided further, That no teacher shall be retired by the 
Board of Education under the provisions of this section until said 
teacher shall have been examined under the direction of the health 
officer of the District of Columbia, and as a result of sald examination, 
in his judgment, or in the judgment of two-thirds of the members of 
the Board of Education, shall have been fountl to be physically or 
mentally incapacitated for efficient service. 

“Src, 5. That following the passage of this act, every teacher who 
shall be retired under the provisions of section 8 or section 4 hereof 
shall receive during the remainder of his life a combined annuity com- 
posed of (1) an annuity equal to 1 per cent of his average annual 
salary received during the 10 years immediately preceding retirement 
for each year of his whole term of service after June 30, 1926; (2) a 
sum equal to 1 per cent of his average annual salary received during the 
10 years immediately preceding retirement for each year of his whole 
term of service prior to July 1, 1926, but not to exceed 40 years; and 
(3) an additional sum of $15 for each year of said service, but in 
neither case to exceed 40 years, such annuity to be fixed at the nearest 
multiple’ of 12 cents and to be payable monthly and to cease and deter- 
mine at his death. 
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“Sec. 6, That in calculating, as provided in section 5, the third 
part of the annulty of a teacher retired under the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 hereof, a minimum credit of 20 years shall be used in deter- 
mining the sum allowable to a teacher with less than 20 years of 
service, 

“See. 7. That the second and third parts of the annuity provided 
for by section 5 hereof shall be paid by appropriations from the same 
fund as the current expenses of the District of Columbia are now paid 
or may hereafter be paid, The amount of each year's appropriation 
shall be calculated, on an actuarial basis, as a level percentage of the 
pay roll of all participants which shall be adequate to cover the lia- 
bility normally accrued plus a further level percentage of the pay roll 
computed to be suficient to liquidate, within a period of approxi- 
mately 30 yenrs after July 1, 1926, the amount of the accrued lin- 
bility as of that date. The amount of the necessary appropriations 
shall be certified each year by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbla to the Bureau of the Budget, and shall be transmitted by it 
to Congress, 

“The reserves created as the result of such annual appropriations 
shall be held by the Treasurer of the United States separate from the 
fund created by the contributions of the teachers, and the fund shall 
be credited with Interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded an- 
nually. The fund thus created shall be held and invested by the 
Treasurer of the United States until paid out as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and the income derived from such investments shall constitute 
a part of said fund for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act. 

“Sec. 8. That in computing length of service of retiring teachers 
credit may be given, year for year, but not to exceed 10 years, for 
public-school service or its equivalent outside the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That no credit for service outside of the public schools of 
the District of Columbia shall be given to any teacher entering the 
sald public schools after June 30, 1926, until he shall have deposited 
to the credit of the teachers’ retirement fund of the District of 
Columbia a sum equal to the contributions that would have been re- 
quired of the teacher if such service had been rendered in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, with interest thereon at 4 per 
cent per annum, compounded annually, said contributions to be based 
on the average annual salary of the class to which the teacher is 
appointed: Provided further, That when the average annual salary of 
te class exceeds $2,000 the contributions shall be based on a salary 
of $2,000; Provided further, That if the teacher so elects he may 
deposit the required sum in the fund in any number of monthly in- 
stallments not exceeding 100, with interest at 4 per cent per annum, 
compounded annually: And provided further, That nothing contained 
herein shall be construed to repeal section 19 of sald act of January 
15, 1920, nor to allow any teacher more than one year's credit for 
all services rendered in any one fiscal year. 

“Sec. 9. That upon separation of any teacher from the service of 
the public schools of the District of Columbia, except for retirement 
under section 3 or section 4, he shall receive the amount of his deduc- 
tions, together with the interest then credited thereon, 

“No teacher who shall withdraw the amount of his deductions 
under this section shall, after reinstatement, be entitled to credit for 
previous service unless he shall deposit in the fund the amount so 
withdrawn by him: Provided, That the amount required to be so de- 
posited may be paid by the teacher, if he so elects, in any number 
of monthly installments, not exceeding 100, with interest at 4 per 
cent, compounded annually, but no credit for previous service shall 
be given in any case of reinstatement where the teacher has been sep- 
arated from teaching service in any public-school system for more 
than five years. 

“Sec, 10. That in case of the death of a teacher while in the 
service the amount of his deductions, together with the interest then 
credited thereon, as provided in section 2 hereof, shall be paid to his 
legal representatives. 

In the case of tho death of an annuitant no part of the deduc- 
tions made from his salary, with the interest thereon to the credit 
of his account, shall be returned to his estate unless prior to his 
retirement he shall haye selected, under the provisions of such rules 
and regulations as the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall prescribe, an annulty which shall carry with it a provision for 
the return of the unpaid principal or for the continuance of all or 
part of the annuity as a survivorship annuity. 

“Src, 11. That every teacher who shall continue in “the service of 
the public schools of the District of Columbia after the passage of 
this act, as well as every person who hereafter may be appointed to 
a position as teacher in the public schools of the District of Columbia, 
shall be deemed to consent and agree to the deductions made and pro- 
vided for herein; and the salary, pay, or compensation, which may 
be paid monthly or at any other time, shall be full and complete dis- 
charge and acqulttance of all claims and demands whatsoever for all 
services rendered by such teacher during the period covered by such 
payment, except his claim for the benefits to which he may be en- 
titled under the provisions of this act, notwithstanding the provisions 
of said Public Act No. 264, approved June 20, 1906, and of any other 
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law, rule, or regulation affecting the salary, pay, or compensation of 
the teachers employed in the service of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“See. 12. That nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent 
the discharge of any teacher at any time in the discretion of the 
Board of Education of the District of Columbia under the provisions 
of Jaw. 

“Sec, 13. That the term ‘teacher,’ under this act, shall include all 
teachers permanently employed by the Board of Education in the 
public day schools of the District of Columbia, including other edu- 
eational employees whose salaries are established in the act approved 
June 20, 1906, and acts amendatory thereof, except the employees of 
the community center department and the department of school at- 
tendance and work permits; the term ‘annual salary’ shall be con- 
strued to mean the total annual income received during the fiscal 
year for services rendered in the public day schools of the District 
of Columbia, including basic salary, longevity allowance, session room 
allowance, and increase of compensation (bonus); and whenever the 
pronoun ‘bis’ occurs in this act it shall be construed to mean both 
male and female teachers. 

“Sec, 14. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall prepare and keep all needful tables, records, and accounts 
required for carrying out the provisions of this act. ‘The records to 
be kept shall include data showing the mortality experience of the 
teachers in the service of the public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia and the rate of withdrawal from such service and any other 
information pertaining to such service that may be of value and may 
Serve as a guide for future valuations and adjustments of the plan 
for the retirement of teachers. The Conimissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall make a detailed comparative report annually to 
Congress showing ali receipts and disbursements under the provisions 
of this act, together with the total number of persons receiving annul- 
ties and the amounts paid them. And the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia shall have made each year after the passage of 
this act an actuarial valuation of this retirement fund and the opera- 
tion thereof, which shall show the financial condition of the fund, 
and shali report the findings of such investigations to Congress at 
the opening of the following session. 

“Sec. 15. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall 
include in thelr annual estimates of appropriations a sum sufficient 
to carry out the provisions of this act and acts amendatory thereof. 
No oficer or employee receiving a regular salary or compensation 
from the Government shall recelve any additional salary or com- 
pensation for any service rendered in connection with the system of 
retiring teachers provided for by this act. 

“Sec, 16. That the Commissioncrs of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized to perform, or cause to be performed, any or all 
acts and to make such rules and regulations as may be necessary and 
proper for the purpose of carrying the provisions of this act into 
full force and effect. 

“Suc. 17. That none of the money mentioned in this act shall be 
assignable, elther in law or equity, or be subject to execution or levy 
by attachment, garnishment, or other legal process. 

“Sec, 18. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to any 
teacher who receives an annuity from any State or municipality other 
than the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 19. That the provisions of ‘An act for the retirement of 
public-school teachers in the District of Columbia,’ approved January 
15, 1920, and acts amendatory thereof, shall apply to (A) all teachers 
who were on the rolls of the public schools of the District of Columbia 
for the month of June, 1926, if otherwise eligible; and (B) all teachers 
who, on June 30, 1926, were receiving an annuity under the pro- 
visions of said act of January 15, 1920, and acts amendatory thereof, 
the annuity to be paid each such teacher after June 30, 1026, to be 
computed in the manner provided herein: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed to require a reduction in the amount of 
the annuity being paid to any teacher at the time this act becomes 
effective.” 

Src. 20. The amendments herein provided to “An act for the retire- 
ment of public-school teachers in the District of Columbia,” approved 
January 15, 1920, shall take effect July 1, 1926. 


Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question in regard to this bill. How much do the teachers 
pay into this fund from their salaries? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Under existing law they pay from 4 to 
8 per cent on a basic salary up to $1,500; this bill will increase 
it up to a basic salary of $2,000. Under the existing law the 
annuity is $750, $450, or 60 per cent of which is paid by the 
teachers, and $300, or 40 per cent, paid by the District of 
Columbia. Under the pending bill the annuity will be in- 
creased to $1,050, $600, or 57 per cent of which will be paid 
by the teachers, and $450, or 43 per cent of which will be 
paid by the District Government. 
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Mr. UPDIKE. I want to say that I am in favor of the Dill, 
but I think that percentage is too high on the teachers. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the 
teachers unanimously agreed to these provisions and they have 
been approved by the Director of the Budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will correct 
the misspelling of the word “cligible” on page 12, line 1. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the Lill be laid aside with a favorable 
recommendation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


REGULATION OF TRAFFIC IN MILK BOTTLES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill (H. R. 
6728) to regulate in the District of Columbia the traffic in, sale, 
and use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and other containers of 
milk and cream, to prevent fraud and deception, and for other 
purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ZINLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be now read for amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill there is no 
contest over and I ask unanimous consent that it be considered 
as read for amendment. I am sure there will be no amend- 
ments offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the gentleman's at- 
tention to the fact that there are several committee amend- 
ments, 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered as read and the committee amendment be 
reported. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the rigit to 
object, is this a procedure that is at all customary—to consider 
amendments as having been read and agreed to? I think that 
is making rather undue haste. We have not been making a 
great deal of haste nround here for some days and I do not 
exactly see the object of a request of that sort. I think the 
bill should be read for amendment and the usual procedure fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the request, Mr, Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That 30 days from and after the — of this act all bottles, cans, 
crates, or other containers In which milk or cream is sold or offered for 
sale within the District of Columbia shall have plainly and legibly 
branded, blown, cut, carved, embossed, or impressed thereon the name 
of the distributer of said milk or cream, 


With the followiug committee amendment: 
On page 1, after the enacting clause, strike out lines 3 to 8, inclusive. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of or in opposition to the committee amendment. I 
wish to ask the chairman of the committee if any progress is 
being made in the drafting of a bill which may become the 
law to vest the Commissioners of the District of Columbia with 
more authority, with sufficient authority to take care of trivial 
matters which consume so much of the valuable time of the 
Congress. 

The bill now before us relates to milk bottles, an example 
of more or less insignificant bills which consume our time. A 
hole in a payement can not be filled without action by Con- 
gress. A street or an alley can not be opened or closed or 
paved or widened, nor can a tree be cut down without our 
favorable action. It certainly seems advisable to have a law 
by which the commission will have authority to take care of 
such matters, in any matters of smaller importance. Many 
cities of the country are operating under the commission form 
of government, by which commissioners are vested with con- 
siderable authority, no more than they should have, but as 
much as they should have to take care of matters of this 
kind, whereas under the plan by which we operate in the 
District too many matters of this kind require congressional 
action. 

The attention of the Committee on the District of Columbia 
has been called to this matter a great many times and sug- 
gestions similar to mine have often been made. I was moved 
to ask the chairman of the committee if any effort is being 
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made or if any progress is being made by his committee to the 
end so much to be desired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Before the gentleman from Mary- 
land answers, may I supplement what the gentleman from 
Michigan has said? There are all manner of bills that in the 
nature of ordinances that are enacted here with reference to 
the District. which could properly be remitted to the Commis- 
sioners of the District for consideration and for final action, 
For instance, we haye here now a bill which is to be called up 
pretty soon authorizing the construction of a conduit across 
Twelfth Street. In any other city thut matter would be taken 
care of by the municipal authorities, and I join in propounding 
the question which has been asked by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
to me a moment? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is it not quite possible that 
the District Committee is so busy holding meetings pro and 
con on such bills as the one just mentioned that it can not find 
the time to write a new, substantive organic act for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I realize that the govern- 
ment of the District—the city of Washington—can not in all 
respects be like the government of other cities. This is the 
city of the Nation. It is not the city simply of those who 
live here and claim citizenship here. This ought not to be a 
local government; perhaps entire control of the city should 
not be turned over to a commission, but the law ought to be 
modified. It must be modified in such a way as to permit and 
require the Commissioners of the District to do more of the 
business of the District than is now done by them in order to 
relieve the Congress of the immense work and prevent the 
waste of so much time in the consideration of ordinary and 
trifling matters. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, A good deal of the time of the commis- 
sion is taken up now in appearing before various investigating 
committees, so they do not have as much time as they might 
for District business. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to answer the gentleman from Michigan, I will say to the 
gentleman that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UN- 
DERHILL] has repeatedly called attention to the necessity or 
to the expediency of vesting additional powers in the District 
Commissioners to take care of matters of this sort of a minor 
character. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
done about it? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. And at the request of the District Com- 
mittee there was submitted at the beginning of this session of 
Congress a bill giving certain enlarged powers to the District 
Commissioners. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
bill? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The committee has held several hearings 
upon the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The committee could not agree upon the 
specific powers that should be delegated to the District Com- 
missioners. We haye reported at this session of Congress and 
have on the calendar a bill which will give the District Com- 
missioners authority to widen or open a street and to assess 
benefits, and if the benefits are not equal to the damages the 
difference can be paid out of the General Treasury, which is 
not the law at the present time. However, the bill granting 
enlarged powers to the District Commissioners was of such a 
nature, so broad in its scope, that the committee could not 
agree upon the powers which should be delegated to the 
commissioners and the powers which should be retained by the 
Congress, 

Let me say that at every session at which District legis- 
lation is considered we haye greatly broadened the powers of 
the District Commissioners, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. I want to make the observation 
that probably the Congress for the last 30 years has been de- 
bating the matter of local government in the District of Colum- 
bla and has not yet concluded it. Wheneyer a bill is intro- 


Will the gentleman yield 


What has your committee 


What has become of that 
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duced in the District Committee proposing anything in that 
direction you are in for a two-years’ struggle. In my opinion 
the only way to reform this matter of legislative control and 
give more power to the commissioners, which should be en- 
larged and with better pay, will be by a resolution authorizing 
the appointment of a select committee to consider the subject. 
At the beginning of every Congress the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, one of the hardest-worked committees in the 
House, is so busy with minor matters that it can never take 
the three or four months necessary to formulate a plan for 
the District government, I hope the chairman himself will 
introduce such a resolution for the appointment of a committee. 

Mr. McKHOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It seems to me that a simple method could 
be worked out whereby four District Commissioners could be 
elected and three appointed by the President—give them all 
the power—and reserve to Congress the power to repeal any 
ordnance or anything that is obnoxious. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to see the gen- 
teman from Oklahoma on the joint committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
suggest to the gentleman while he is on his feet that I agree 
that one way to do what he has in mind—and I am in thorough 
sympathy with it—is to create a small joint committee that can 
take up this matter when Congress is not in session and work 
out a comprehensive plan. Unless we do something in that line 
30 years more may be occupied in such performances as we 
have now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to say that the 
District is a great sufferer from the fact that matters have to 
be settled on the floor of the House, and Members insist on 
yoting for or against the District in accordance with the ideas 
of their yoters in their own district, which may be 2,000 miles 
away. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It should be realized that the 
District Committee can not do the work because they sit all 
day and usually and very often a part of the night, and while 
there is no excessive talk in that committee, nevertheless they 
are not able to attend to this matter. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman from 
Michigan, the gentleman from Washington, and the gentleman 
from Virginia that this matter that we have been discussing 
presents a very difficult question. It is by reason of the fact 
of the two classes of government here. If this was a city sim- 
ply for the citizens of the city, it would be easier. If it was 
merely the home of the Grvyernment, it would be easier. The 
bill that was presented at that time to the committee seemed 
to be very simple on its face, but we would take up one 
phase and find that it was almost impossible to prevent the 
local government from haying the upper hand over the United 
States Government, and vice versa. 

I call attention to the fact that when Congress was in a city 
where there was more or less local control, Congress was 
chased through the streets by a mob. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I gave two months’ hard work in an effort to 
deyise such a plan when Congress was not in session and 
miserably failed. I want to say that the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McKeown] promised that he would work out such a 
plan, and in the few remarks he made a moment ago he did 
not say that after his effort he failed. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. While it may be true that 
Congress in another city was chased by the mob, after we get 
through with the heroics on certain matters you will find that 
Congress and not the mob was doing the chasing. 

Mr. GILBERT. There are two sides to that question, and it 
makes the matter very difficult of solution. My purpose in 
rising at this time is to explain to two or three Members who 
are opposed to the milk bill why I am in favor of the bill. It 
will be noticed that a great deal of the bill is stricken out. 
There has been before Congress for four or five years a milk 
bottle bill, which compelled everybody distributing milk by retail 
in the District to have a branded bottle or a branded container, 
In my opinion, and in the opinion of many, that gave an undue 
opportunity to monopolize the milk situation and was an inter- 
ference with the rights of small dealers. I fought that bill, but 
gentlemen will observe that this bill merely gives the privilege 
to anyone who wants to go to that trouble to have registered 
his mark, and then when it is registered he is protected in its 
use. No one under this bill is forced to comply with it, and 
anybody who desires to comply with it is protected when he 
has done so. I make this statement so that certain Members 
who have been opposing the bill on the same grounds that I 
have will not feel that I have abused their confidence in agree- 
ing to this bill. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I think this is an opportune moment to once 
more call the attention of the House to certain things with 
reference to self-government in the District of Columbia. I do 
this because those who have this idea in mind may benefit 
somewhat by my experience. For five years I have endeavored 
to bring that about in the most simple manner. I have sug- 
gested, and, in fact, have introduced, legislation thut the 
naming of streets, the removal of a body from a cemetery, the 
putting of sewers through certain streets, and the widening of 
streets—all those little matters now come to the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee and from that committee to Congress—may be 
taken care of by the commissioners; but I have arrived nowhere 
with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman might go 
further and include among the items the branding of milk 
bottles. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I suggest to the gentleman, as long as he 
has taken such an interest and thinks it is such a simple mat- 
ter, that I shall cooperate with him if he will introduce some 
bill, and then we will sce how far we will get. We will not 
get anywhere until the District Committee takes an arbitrary 
stand and refuses to pass any legislation with regard to the 
District of Columbia, and the people demand with one yoice 
that they shall have the attention to which they are entitled. 
The District Committee can not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion or by working day and night do the work that is really 
necessary to make this city the best Capital City in the world. 
It must have the cooperation of Congress, and they do not get 
that. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. GILBERT. The gentleman cites many very simple 
things, such as the widening of a street. When you think of 
it, you could not think of granting any greater power to three 
men or six men than the right to widen a street. Suppose 
we take Pennsylvania Avenue, and the commissioners are given 
the right to condemn or take any amount of the street they 
desire, to any distance back, or under any circumstances; it 
might interfere with the avenues that lead to the public build- 
ings, the departments of the Goyernment, and while you may 
mention a thing which seems very simple upon its face, yet 
when you think of where it may lead you will find that you 
have granted very great powers. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The fears of the gentleman are un- 
founded. I do not believe the District of Columbia govern- 
ment through its commissioners would do anything which would 
hurt the National Government in its functions. Every city 
government in the United States to-day has the power to widen 
streets, if the necessities of the people and of the city require it, 
excepting the government of the District of Columbia, and 
yet when we bring up a proposition before the District Com- 
mittee all sorts of complicated questions are raised, and most 
of the objections are merely in the minds of the objectors and 
are not real ones at all. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I was interested in an observation of the 
gentleman that the District Committee does not have the coop- 
eration of Congress. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not think it has. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I agree very largely with the gentleman, 
I ask his opinion on this phase of that. We had an exhibition 
this morning that indicates the reason of my question. Are 
not the rules of the House to blame, which permit general de- 
bate on District day? We may have the most vital question 
up, and yet gentlemen in general debate can talk of anything 
else except the pending motion or the bill before the committee. 

Mr, UNDERHILL, Not to reflect too seriously upon Con- 
gress, Congress makes a joke of the District Committee, and 
of District affairs. That is a fact, whether we like it or not. 
We do not treat the District fairly, and when we have general 
debate on District day, and we have this day only every other 
Monday, we are not doing the fair thing by the District of 
Columbia or by the citizens or by the Nation itself, when we 
allow extraneous matters of any kind to be introduced in 
general debate. I hope it will be stopped. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. ZIIILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: s 


Sec, 2. All persons, firms, partnerships, or corporations engaged in 
the bottling, selling, or distributing of milk or cream in bottles, cans, 
crates, or other containers within the District of Columbia, on which 
the name, trade-mark, or other device designating the owner is branded, 
blown, cut, carved, embossed, or impressed, shall file with the clerk 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia a description of the 
name or names, marks, or devices so used by them, the said description 
to be a statement under oath by the owner of said name, mark, or 
device. The said owner of said name, mark, or device shall, after 
filing the description as above required, cause the same to be published 
at least once a week for two consecutive weeks in a newspaper of 
general circulation in the District of Columbia. The said owner of 
said name, mark, or device shall thereafter file with the clerk of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia an affidavit made by him- 
self or any other competent person stating that said description has 
been published as herein provided, and shall file in the office of the 
health department of the District of Columbia a copy of said registra- 
tion and said uffldavit of publication, both duly certified as true 
copies by the clerk of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
The registration of any such name, mark, or device shall be com- 
plete on the filing of said certified copies in the health office of the 
District of Columbia, and thereafter the name, mark, or device shall 
be considered as registered in accordance with this act, and any bottle, 
can, crate, or other container on which said name, mark, or device 
shall be or shall be placed shall be considered as registered in accord- 
ance with this act, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out “Sec. 2,“ and in line 6, page 2, strike out 
the word “shall” and insert the word “ may.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The preceding speakers have talked about different 
District problems and their possible solution in the interest 
of the Government and the District. I believe that the people 
of the District should have a voice in their own government. 
If they had a form of government similar to the municipal 
form of government in my State, I know that the sovereign 
voters of the District would elect officials of the District of a 
different caliber than some of those who are now holding 
District offices. I know that if in my State the newspapers 
had carried great articles, day after day, setting forth facts 
as presented to the two committees of this House which have 
been investigating District conditions, our prosecuting attorney 
would have impaneled a grand jury and have presented these 
matters to that grand jury without any delay. I do not think 
any municipal officers should be entangled with business in- 
stitutions which receive District contracts amounting to thou- 
sands of dollars. Corporations in which Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia are financially interested should not re- 
ceive District contracts. 

The District Commissioners annually direct the spending of 
millions of dollars of the people's money. Certainly any per- 
son who is a public official should not benefit financially from 
sales by his person or corporation to the municipality. 

I do not think that if we had a municipal form of Govern- 
ment that we would have here to-day the sorry spectacle of an 
official, a commissioner of the Goyernment, receiving stupendous 
fees while acting as guardian for hundreds of disabled incom- 
petent veterans and raking off commissions amounting to 
thousands of dollars on fiduciary bonds, and at the same time 
acting in the capacity of District Commissioner, a part of 
whose duty is to regulate bonding companies, thereby receiv- 
ing salary as a District commissioner, compensation as guar- 
dian and commissions as a bond agent. Some argue against 
enfranchisement of the citizens of the District on account of 
the large colored population. I state that to me a man is a 
man and a citizen and should have a voice in the Government 
no matter what his color may be, no matter what his religion 
may be, no matter what his native origin may be. There are 
many thousands of citizens in the District who ave not of my 
color, but who haye hearts whiter than some of the present 
District officials. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Sec, 3. Whoever shall by himself or his agent fill, use, sell, offer for 
sale, give, buy, traffic in, or shall have in his possession with intent to 
fill, use, sell, offer for sale, give, buy, or traffic in any registered milk 
bottle or bottles, can or cans, crate or crates, or other containers on 
which appears the name, mark, or device, registered by another person, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be sub- 
ject to the penalties prescribed in this att: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to any person having the writ- 
ten consent of the person whose registered name, mark, or device 
shall have been in or upon sald bottles, cans, crates, or other con- 
tainers. 


The committee amendments were read as follows: 


In line 5, page 3, strike out the figure “3" and insert the figure 
2.“ In line 12, after the word “act,” strike out the colon and the 
proviso ending in line 16. 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. Whoever shall by himself or his agent willfully deface, erase, 
alter, obliterate, cover up, or otherwise remove or conceal any regis- 
tered name, mark, or device registered by another and being on any 
milk bottic, can, crate, or other container, or shall willfully break, de- 
stroy, or otherwise injure any registered milk bottle, can, crate, or other 
container which has been registered by another shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction slfall be subject to the penalties 
prescribed in this act: Provided, That the provisions of this section 
shall not apply to any person having the written consent of the per- 
son whose registered name, mark, or device shall have been in or upon 
said bottles, cans, crates, or other containers. 


The committee amendments were read as follows: 


Page 3, line 17, strike out the figure “4” and insert the figure “3.” 
In line 25, after the word “act,” strike out the colon and the re- 
mainder of the proviso ending in line 3 om page 4. 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word of the paragraph. Mr. Chairman, I think a bill of 
this character having to do solely with the kind of bottles that 
are used for milk in the District of Columbia is a very good 
commentary on the attitude here of laws whereby Congress is 
called upon to legislate in such detailed matter as contained in 
this bill, My colleague [Mr. UNDERHILL], who is very familiar 
with District affairs, made some very pertinent suggestions a 
few moments ago to which I would like to add. My thought is 
this: The District of Columbia, as well as the business of 
Congress, have outgrown Congress being a board of aldermen 
for the city of Washington and the District of Columbia. I 
think the day has come when another form of government 
ought to be brought forward for the District. It does not seem 
to me that we as Congressmen, brought here from all parts of 
the country to legislate for the country, should be called upon 
to legislate, for instance, upon the size and kind of milk bottles 
that may or may not be distributed in the District of Columbia. 
[Applause.] Most of us are also ignorant of and have little 
interest in the small matters pertaining to the District. 

The details that we have brought before us every two weeks 
by the District Committee are too petty to take up the time of 
Congress. It seems to me, Mr, Chairman, that my colleague 
[Mr. UNDERHILL], or the distinguished chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee, the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. ZIHLMAN], could very well bring to the attention of the 
Congress the suggestion of the appointment of a commission to 
study a method properly to govern the District of Columbia. 
It would be a much better use of our time in considering such 
a measure as that, of course, within the bounds of the Consti- 
tution, and avoid the continuous performance in the House of 
Representatives, possibly not even having a quorum on the 
floor, as very likely does not exist here to-day, of bringing up 
measures of this kind. We could use our time to much better 
advantage by having some police power given to somebody to 
regulate, for instance, the size of milk bottles to be distributed 
throughout the city. 

Mr. RANKIN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY, In just a moment. Possibly constructive 
legislation that the District Committee could suggest would 
result in the appointment of a disinterested commission to take 
up the subject of the government of the District of Columbia. 
A study could be made whether the District should be gov- 
erned by the exercise of the right of franchise of the people 
or by a managerial system, which has proven successful in 
many of our cities. I offer that suggestion in the most humble 
frame of mind to the chairman of the District Committee and 
his distinguished associates on that committee. [Applause.] 

Upon further inquiry into the subject I find that a resolution 
was introduced in the last Congress but not adopted embodying 
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this idea. It should be again brought up and pressed for 
passage. Various inquiries are now under way along special 
lines, but I think a study of the general subject of District 
government would produce valuable results. If no member of 
the District Committee cares to present a resolution, I will be 
lets to prepare one for the consideration of the Committee on 

ules. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection the proforma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. In any prosecution under this act, the refusal of any person 
having possession of any registered milk bottle, can, crate, or other 
container to surrender possession of the same to the registrant of 
the name, mark, or device appearing thereon, after notice and demand 
by said registrant or his agent, shall be prima facle evidence of 
the unlawful use or traffic In the same contrary to the provisions of 
this act: Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not apply 
to any person haying the written consent of the person by whom 
said bottles, cans, crates, or other containers were registered. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 4, line 4, strike out the figure “5” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure “4.” 


In line 11, after the word “act” strike out the colon and 
the proviso ending in line 14. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 6. Whenever any person who has registered milk bottles, cans, 
erates, or other containers in accordance with the provisions of this 
act shall by himself or his agent make oath before the clerk of the 
police court of the District of Columbia that he has reason to believe, 
and does believe, that any of his registered milk bottles, cans, crates, 
or other containers, are being filled, used, bought, trafficked in, held, 
sold, offered for sale, broken, injured, or destroyed within the District 
of Columbia contrary to the provisions of this act by any person with- 
out the written consent of the registrant, the judge of the police court 
to whom said complaint under oath is made may forthwith issue a 
search warrant directed to any pollce officer or other proper officer to 
search the premises whereon or wherein said registered milk bottles, 
cans, crates, or other containers are unlawfully held and may issue a 
warrant for the arrest of the person complained against; and if any 
one or more of such registered milk bottles, cans, crates, or other con- 
tainers, or any parts of the same, shall be found upon the premises by 
the officer executing the said search warrant, he shall selze and take 
possession of all such registered milk bottles, cans, crates, or other con- 
talners, or parts thereof, and shall cause the same to be brought before 
the Judge of the police court, who shall award the said registered milk 
bottles, cans, crates, and other containers to the person entitled to the 
same. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 4, line 15, strike out the figure “6” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “ 5," 


The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 2 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] talked 
about the expediency of action that has been recognized for a 
long time as desirable—that is, intrusting the local authorities 
of the District of Columbia with the power to enact and enforce 
what may properly be called municipal ordinances or regula- 
tions. That has been discussed for many, many years, as has 
been suggested, and yet this Congress is about to adjourn, I 
think I may say without contest, with the governmental affairs 
of the District of Columbia in about as unsatisfactory and 
uncertain condition as they ever have been. 

I agree with both of the gentlemen from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL and Mr, TreEApWAY]. Efforts have been made to 
create joint committees to take up this subject and deal with 
it. It seems it is hopeless to attempt to do anything of that 
sort now. Therefore I would respectfully suggest to the chair- 
man of the able Committee on the District of Columbia that 
he appoint a subcommittee of members who are willing to do 
some work during the vacation of Congress for the purpose of 
taking up this matter and be prepared to make a report to 
Congress at its next session. That, I think, is entirely feasible, 
and I think it might produce good results. 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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Now, so far as some of the other remarks are concerned, 
relative to the form of government in the District of Colum- 
bia—I think by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
way]—in my own opinion and from long observation I be- 
lieve it is the best form that can be devised—the commission 
form of government—but I do think this: That Washington, 
having grown now to a city of a half million people, and with a 
great and growing variety and diversity of interests, the com- 
mission ought to be reconstituted. We can not get along now 
satisfactorily with a commission of three as was possible years 
and years ago. 

In my own judgment, Congress would take a wise step to 
increase the membership of the commission to, say, five, with 
one of the members drawn from the Engineer Corps, and intrust 
that commission with all the work, including the supervision 
of public utilities, which is contemplated to be put in other 
hands by one of the bills to be called up here to-day. My 
belief is that these commissioners ought to be selected without 
any particular regard to locality, so as to enable the Presi- 
dent to draw into the service of the District the very strongest 
men he can find. When the commissioners are thus appointed, 
they should be paid adequate salaries, suflicient to disconnect 
them from any private business. [Applause.] 

One of the subjects we have heard discussed here has relation 
to that last point; and I believe the commissioners, whether 
they are four or five or remain as three—and I would prefer 
to see them five—ought to be paid salaries at least equal to the 
salaries paid to Members of Congress, and that it ought to be 
understood that they shall confine themselves to District busi- 
ness and not mingle that work with private work. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 8 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman think that for $10,000 a 
year he could get a man with business experience sufficient to 
qualify him to take for a temporary period of time, like the job 
of commissioner is as a rule, one of these offices? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I should think it might to be done 
for $10,000 or $12,000 a year. It is found possible in other 
places. It is certainly found possible in the other agencies of 
the Government, and the District, in a way, is a governmental 
agency. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit me to question one of 
his statements, if I understood it correctly? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman said it was found possible in 
other places. I do not know of another city in the United 
States where a commissioner has to separate himself from his 
private business, The city manager is a different proposition, 
and that is a profession in itself, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. And I take it the gentleman is not ae to 
a city manager. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. After all, I may say to my friend, 
the commissioners in the District are very much in the same 
attitude as city managers. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, I do not think so. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And the salaries of city managers 
vary greatly throughout the country. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not wish to interrupt the gentleman’s argu- 
ment, but I think this is a vital question. I think a city com- 
missioner is just as different from a city manager as a doctor 
is different from a lawyer. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think my friend will agree that 
the commissioners in Washington really do the work that is 
done by the city manager in other places. 

Mr. BEGG. To a certain extent, I grant that; but with our 
frame-up of government as it is, suppose four years from now 
the Democratice Party should come into power, the chances are 
100 to 1 that every commissioner would be changed. 

Mr. MOOR of Virginia. No; the commissioners are ap- 
pointed under the statute for a given period. 

Mr. BEGG. I understand that. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Gentlemen who are members of 
the committee can correct me, but I think the appointments 
run for six years. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; four years. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It would be entirely possible to 
make the appointments extend over a longer period. Since the 
gentleman and I have been in Congress we have seen officials 
provided for whose appointments are extended way beyond the 
term of any one presidential term. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended five minutes, I think this 
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discussion is worth while if it does nothing more than to start 
people thinking about the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLER. Is it the gentleman's judgment that if his 
plan was followed out it would remedy the condition of which 
he is complaining in the District of Columbia entirely? And 
before the gentleman answers that question I want to point out 
that my judgment is the fault does not lie entirely with the 
commissioners, but the way they are appointed. They are not 
under any responsibility to anybody, and therefore after they 
haye their appointments they can do practically anything they 
like, although, of course, coming under the control of the law 
as it is now on the statute books, In my opinion, the only way 
you will eyer get any real service out of men holding public 
office is to have them at stated times—two or three or four 
years—go back to the people who gave them the power to 
function in order to get their approval. [Applause.] If we 
do what the gentleman suggests and increase the member- 
ship to five we will still haye the conditions we have now, 
because they would not be responsible to anybody, and could 
do just as they like in reference to matters in the District of 
Columbia. s 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am not undertaking to criticize 
the present commissioners, I would like the gentleman to 
understand that in the first place. In the second place, I am 
not such an idealist as to think a perfect government any- 
where can be brought about. It never has been done so far as 
I know. However, I do think if the duty is placed upon the 
President to appoint the very best men that can be found; 
and if they are adequately paid, so as to detach them, st least 
as far as possible, from the discharge of other duties or from 
attention to other business, the situation in the District will 
be materially improved. 

Mr. KELLER. There is no question but what that point is 
well taken; but I want to say to my friend that in almost all 
cities where the commission form of government is in force 
every member is elected by the people and must divorce him- 
self from private business, and that is the exact point I want 
to make. In other cities, when these men are elected by the 
people, it is only for a short period of two or three or four 
years, and they are going to conduct themselves in such a 
manner that the people will reelect them, because they have 
responsibility and must answer to the people; but in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia they do not have to answer to anybody, not 
even to the President, when you come down to the fine point of 
responsibility. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But my friend can take great 
cities of this country, which I might mention, and I challenge 
him to compare the men who are elected to office in those cities, 
where there is domination of an organization often controlled 
by one man, with the men who get into office in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. KELLER. No matter what kind of an organization you 
have, no matter what kind of laws you have, it depends en- 
tirely on the men elected who are to carry out the work they 
were elected for. It depends entirely upon the personnel. 
In every city in the United States where we have officials 
elected they have to go back to the people, and, therefore, they 
will function in a manner that will commend them to the 
people for reelection. You do not have that here 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I only differ from my friend in 
this respect, that I believe in the present form of government; 
and if I had the final word, I would not change to popular 
election of officials. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLER. If that is the gentleman's conviction, my 
experience and observation is such that I would not commend 
it to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle 
man may have three minutes more. 

The OH AIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. BEGG. In order to overcome the charge that officials 
favor their friends, in Ohio an effort has been made under ` 
city management in Cleveland and Cincinnati not to take 
local men but to go outside 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. They ordinarily do that, 

Mr. BEGG. ‘To go outside for commissioners, and you might 
overcome that in that way here. I do not see where increas- 
ing the number will correct any of the evils complained of 
to-day. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 
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Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman drew a comparison between 
the head of a municipality elected by the people and members 
appointed as they are in the District. In the city of Mil- 
waukee, a city of oyer 500,000 population, we haye a mayor in 
charge of the city government elected by the people every four 
years. The present mayor is not of my political party or 
my political faith in many respects, but in the city of Mil- 
waukee we would not haye the spectacle where the mayor 
would be in partnership in the hardware business and the 
firm selling to the city of Milwaukee $90,000 worth of hard- 
ware as we have had in the District of Columbia in the case 
of Commissioner Rudolph. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not care to talk about Com- 
missioner Rudolph. I never have discussed persons on the 
floor of the House where there is no opportunity for them to be 
heard in answer. Of course, I do not know anything about 
the suffrage elements in Milwaukee or conditions there. I am 
ready to assume that everything is in a sort of millennium 
condition in Milwaukee. [Laughter] 

Mr. SCHAFER. But there was presented to the committee 
evidence showing that the firm of Rudolph & West sold to the 
District of Columbia approximately $90,000 worth of hard- 
ware, seven or eight times the amount that any other hard- 
ware firm in the District of Columbia sold the city. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I saw something about that in the 
newspapers, but I believe that Commissioner Rudolph is a very 
honest man. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state for 
the benefit of the gentleman from Virginia that one of the 
members of the Committee on the District of Columbia, the 
gentleman from Vermont, has pending before the Rules Com- 
mittee a resolution providing for the appointment of a joint 
commission to make a survey and study of the government of 
the District of Columbia with a view of recommending changes 
in the existing organic law and correcting some conditions that 
have been complained of here to-day. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The remarks the gentleman has just 
made in relation to the possibility of a survey leads me to 
inquire as to the scope of the survey. Does it mean a change 
of the present system, enlarging it along the lines of a com- 
plete reorganization? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The complete study and investigation of 
the existing laws of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia with a view of recommending to Congress such remedial 
legislation as the committee thinks necessary. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If such a resolution is pending, it should 
have wide powers as to the nature of the investigation, but 
what I am getting at is, Would it have sufficient power to study 
the problem of whether or not Congress shall continue to be 
-~ a board of aldermen for the city of Washington? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I should think so under the language. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kino] has introduced a resolution of 
a similar purport. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Here is an illustration that my colleague 
[Mr. UNDERHILL] brought in a few minutes ago of the point I 
am making as to this type of legislation. He said that this 
legislation provided by the bill that we are considering was 
regulated by a city ordnance in his city. I do not think that 
Congress should be required to make ordinances for the city 
of Washington. I think such a commission should be appointed 
provided its scope is broad enough to take up the whole 
question of government of the District. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I have only a 
word to say in reply to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. TreaApway]. Evidently the gentleman is in favor of 
haying executive officers more and more secure control of the 
Government not only in executing the laws, but also in making 
the laws. Now, that sort of thing has, in my judgment, already 
gone too far. The District Commissioners, being not elective 
but only appointive officers, ought not to make ordinances, the 
violation of which is equivalent to the violation of law. The 
laws governing the District of Columbia should be the work of 
Congress and the President. The commissioners should merely 
help to execute the laws. But more and more Congress is 
* neglecting its duties by turning over to the District Commis- 
sioners and to department officials generally the right to make 
rules and regulations which in their effect and in the results 
attending their violation are very important laws. All of these 
ought to be enacted by Congress and the President and appear 
on the statute books, and not be left to the mere discretion of 
appointive officials. Lawmakers should be elected by the people, 
not appointed by the Executive. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Yes. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. When the machinery devised by Congress 
falls down what are we going to do? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But the machinery is not, in 
fact, devised by Congress; it is devised by the commissioners. 
Congress neglects its duty by failing to make the laws and to 
devise the machinery to carry them out. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, put it in whatever way you wish. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is the only way in which 
to put it and tell the truth. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If Congress neglects its duty in looking 
after these various laws, what are we going to do? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Congress should not yield to 
the persuasive eloquence of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr, Treapway], and of other similarly minded gentlemen and 
keep neglecting its duty. We should put on the statute books 
the laws and the machinery necessary to carry them into 
effect and not leave these important matters to the discretion 
of the commissioners. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yleld, I think he has entirely misconceived my intended state- 
ment. I do not advocate giving our powers to some other board 
or some other authority. I do say that this body has too much 
great business to see to to be using its time in petty things like 
marking milk bottles. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not think that it is the 
duty of Congress to mark milk bottles, as the gentleman says; 
but Congress can very well help to pass laws which will secure 
pure milk and only pure milk for the families of this District, 
and not leave these vastly important things to the discretion of 
the commissioners. All rules and regulations—everything— 
essential to the securing of pure milk in this District ought to 
be upon the statute books in the form of Jaw, and any person 
who willfully violates these laws ought, in my Judgment, to be 
imprisoned. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I have an amendment to offer to strike out the section, and 
I want five minutes upon that, although that will not interfere 
with the gentleman’s request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the pend- 
ing section, and if the Chair will permit, I will let the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. O’ConNor] use his five minutes first. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr, Chairman, I do not 
know that I can contribute to the information before the 
House in a discussion of the affairs of the District of Columbia, 
except that I rise to express the astonishment that I have 
felt since I have come to Congress, which was about seven 
years ago, at the apparent inability of Congress to determine 
upon some form by which the District of Columbia and the 
city of Washington could administer their own affairs upon 
as large a scale as possible under a national charter. I would 
not haye taken the floor to-day to express that astonishment, 
because a great many others have expressed thei: disappoint- 
ment at the inability of Congress up to this time to successfully 
cope with the problem, but the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bad], who I think has specialized largely upon n-nicipal 
functions, has thrown out the suggestion that this discussion 
may not be without value. Of course, it is upon the anvil 
of discussion that the spark of truth will fly, and I shall take 
the chance of saying something that may be of interest to the 
committee. 

In the city of New Orleans which has approximately about 
the population of the city of Weshington—about 425,000 or 
450,000 people, divided along racial lines in about the same 
proportion as in the city of Washington—we had for years 
the aldermanie system; but as a result of the crusade that 
swept over the land in behalf of city commissioners and city 
managers some years ago, lagging behind as we did, and finally 
obtaining some compensation as the laggard often does, we 
picked out the good that was in all of the commission forms 
of government, framed along these lines a charter, went to 
the State capitol and secured its passage. Through that char- 
ter as thus confected we enjoy as full and as complete powers 
with regard to municipal functions as any city In the United 
States of America. We have five commissioners, one of whom 
is a mayor. He has to do with law, order, and allied matters, 
The others are the commissioners of public utilities, of finance, 
of public property, and of public order. 

The charter is a radical departure from what are considered 
the fundamentals and safeguards of liberty and freedom in this 
country, because in these fiye commissioners repose the power— 
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and they exercise it—of passing ordinances, administering ordi- 
nauces, and judicially enforcing them. They legislate by pass- 
ing ordinances and administer them and select the recorders of 
the municipal court to enforce the ordinances. The charter is 
as broad as possible. We pass ordinances for the purpose of 
regulating traffic, ordinances of a police nature and of every 
character imaginable to secure the public welfare, and the 
system has worked out very well. The population of New 
Orleans is made up of those who claim a Spanish and French 
ancestry and many who are proud of their Scotch, Scotch- 
Irish, Irish, and English origin and forbears, all being welded 
and fused into American blood, with a thorough American atti- 
tude, except that we are possibly, as a result of our composition, 
a little more optimistic and enthustastie than the average of 
our American countrymen. It is a population that is sometimes 
volatile and mercurial and when occasion necessitates it very 
likely to fly off from the center and raise a good deal of ruction 
about controversial matters that soon pass off and our differ- 
ences are forgotten, as they are really but nine-day wonders. 

I mention these characteristics to show you that there must 
be some extraordinary virtue in a charter of full and complete 
power, or a people not difficult to move to emotionalism would 
never tolerate it. It has rendered, through its administrators, 
such efficient, effective, and satisfactory results that when any 
stickler for representative and democratic forms offers the 
criticism that it is an instrumentality that might make for 
tyranny and oppression some one will respond good-naturedly, 
though he is not unmindful of the necessity from a State and 
national standpoint of preserving democratic institutions and 
forms of government: 


For forms of government let fools contest; 
That which is best administered is best. 


That extraordinary charter has withstood every attempt to 
change it. There was quite a demonstration made a short 
while ago by highly intellectual journalists and publicists and 
civic leaders, backed by a considerable number of people, to go 
back to the aldermanic system, and that demand was fortified 
and reenforced with the argument that it was a movement for 
liberty, to preserve freedom and secure the citizen against 
tyranny and to maintain a thoroughly representative govern- 
mem whereby all parts of the city and all citizens would have 
representation. All the changes were rung upon liberty and 
freedom, and I do not say this by way of criticism, but the 
people by an overwhelming disposition and manifestation of 
opposition to the proposed return to the aldermanic system pre- 
vented the attempt to change that charter, which is, as I say, 
complete and as full in its powers as possible for any sovereign 
State to legislatively give a political subdivision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I ask that the gentleman have 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been fixed by order of the 
committee, the Chair is sorry to say. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How are those commissioners 
chosen? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Elected by the people. But 
while for diplomatic and. political reasons the factions usu- 
ally make up their tickets on local geographical lines, there 
is no reason, legal or otherwise, to prevent thelr being selected 
and elected from one neighborhood. I may add that there is 
nothing to preclude a commissioner from taking private em- 
ployment or attending to some business of his own, except the 
unwritten law, which no one would substantially offend 
violate. Gentlemen, that old city Is as well goyerned as 
city in the world. The great power reposed in our commis- 
sioners is never abused. On the contrary, it is always sedu- 
lously used for the public interest and good. Auxiliary to the 
charter and perhaps amendatory of it—for an act may be 
really an amendment to an original chart, though it does not 
read so—are the commissioners for the port of New Orleans, 
for while ostensibly a State board, its functions are those of a 
municipal nature and are concerned almost exclusively with 
the deyelopment of the port of New Orleans; and the Orleans 
Levee Board, whose duty is to protect New Orleans by lerees 
from the flood waters which all of the States of the Missis- 
sippi Valley relentlessly year after year pour dowu upon us. 
We have a public beet railroad commission, one of the great 
assets of our city. In addition to the vast commercial re- 
quirements it so ably meets and solyes day after day, it is 
now building—for it has almost accomplished the necessary 
preliminaries—the last bridge on the Father of Waters, a 
bridge that will facilitate the movement of commerce east 
and west of the Mississippi River and that destined for export 
but will also, with the bridges that will soon give a close con- 
nection with the east Gulf coast, make for an automobile 
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travel so great as to excite the imagination of the most 
phlegmatic. Millions then will travel over the famous Span- 
ish Trail. 

But to return to the subject. Our five commissioners have 
authority, and they intelligently exercise it, to establish a fire 
department, create a police establishment, pave streets, regu- 
late traffic, to pass ordinances, to maintain “law and order,” 
and to penalize and punish those who infraect or violate them. 
They have the right to grant franchises and privileges, to open 
streets, and, in fact, to do everything that a prosperous and 
growing city may have to do for the comfort and convenience 
of our people. Why ean not we grant the commissioners for 
Washington similar powers? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been fixéd by the committee. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas to strike out the section. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. I believe I will ask for a division, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 16, noes 28. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. All pro forma ainendments are with- 
drawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. No title may be acquired to any mark, name, or device, 
or any milk bottle, can, crate, or other container registered in accord- 
unce with this act except by the consent in writing of the person who 
registered the same, 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 5, line 16, strike out the figure 7“ and insert in leu thereof 
the figure “ 6.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, 

mittee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 8. All persons who bave herctofore registered any milk bottles, 
caus, crates, or other containers in accordance with the laws existing 
at the time of said registration shall be exempted from filing a new 
description in accordance with the terms of this act and shall be en- 
titled to the rights and beneilts accruing under this act in the same 
manner as if said registration was made after the passage of and in 
accordance with this act: Provided, That a copy of said registration 
duly certified by the clerk of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia is within 30 days from and after the passage of this act filed 
in the health ofice of the District of Columbia. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 
Page 5, line 20, strike out the figure 8" and insert in Meu thereof 


the figure “7 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the numbering will be 
changed, and also the numbering of the preceding section. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 10. The provisions of this act shall apply to all bottles, cans, 
erates, and other containers in which milk or cream of any grade; 
quality, or character is sold or offered for sale, and shall include bottles, 
cans, crates, and other containers in which skimmed milk, buttermilk. 
double cream, and sour milk are sold. 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. GILBERT. I am sorry to say anything further along 
the line we have been discussing all afternoon, but I do just 
want to put in these few observations for good and all. Thera 
are cerfain able Members of the House of Representatives like 
my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Winco], who admits that he 
has not read the bill, and my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY], who come over on District day for the sole pur- 
pose of ridiculing legislation. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts says that he is 
told that in other cities these things are contained in town 
ordinances, Of course they are. But it so happens that 
under the Constitution of the United States the only town 
ordinances passed for the District of Columbia have to be acts 
of Congress. I was like that gentleman and others in an 
effort to shirk this responsibility and delegate it to some board. 
I went into that matter, as I stated, fully with that view, but 
after giving ft thought I have now the same opinion that Con- 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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gress has entertained for 30 years whenever this matter has 
come up. It has found that the only thing it can do is to do 
nothing. When you mention “the small things” we have to 
deal with, which could be transferred to somebody else, and 
examine them, you find they are not small things at all. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts sald “a small thing like 
widening a street.” There is nothing that would be more 
radical and possess more arbitrary power than that. And 
after mature thouglit, I am opposed to giving the District Com- 
missioners, whether they be 3 or 5 or 10, the power eyen to 
name a street, and for this reason: Congress may want to 
honor some national hero, some great leader in peace or in 
war, and have a street named for him. We now have streets 
named for States—Pennsylvania Avenue, Maryland Avenue— 
and streets named for statesmen—Clay Street and Webster 
Street, and so forth. But if we transferred that power to the 
commissioners we would have a “Rudolph Street” and a 
“Fenning Street.” I want Congress to retain the power to 
legislate for the District even to naming streets in the Gov- 
ernment's home in the District of Columbia. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote against this 
legislation because of the provisions in section 5. I think the 
homes of the citizens of this Republic must be protected from 
search and seizure. 

With this section in the bill, what will we find? That any 
person who has registered milk bottles, cans, crates, or other 
containers can go before a police court and state what? State 
that he has definite knowledge that there has been a violation 
of the law? No. He can state that he has reason to believe, 
and does belleve, that a housewife has a milk container or 
other container in her home in violation of this law. There- 
upon a search warrant will be issued, and the law-enforcement 
branch of the Government will send an oflicer to search the 
home, 

The time has come when we must protect the homes of citi- 
zens from unreasonable searches by law-enforcement officers. 

Section 5 does not require the party making the oath to have 
definite knowledge that a milk bottle or other container is in 
the home for which the search warrant is to be issued under 
this act. This section violates the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill, 

Mr. COOPER of*Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
just one word. I had not noticed until a minute ago the lan- 
guage in section 10, which proyision strikes me as extraordi- 
nary: 

Upon conviction of a violation of the provisions of this act the pen- 
alty shall be a fine of not more than $50 for the first offense— 


“Not more than $50” means that it might be $1, $2, or $3, or 
any sum less than $50— 
and a fine of not more than $100 for the second and each subsequent 
offense, 


“Not more than 8100“ means that it might be $1 or $2. So 
a man might be convicted, if this bill should become a law, 
twenty times in a year and never pay a fine of more than $2 or 
$1 and not be subject to imprisonment at all. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Does not the gentleman think that is a 
matter that could be left to the discretion of the court, the 
court haying latitude up to the sum of $100? 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. No. A minimum fine should be 
definitely fixed by law. The discretion of the court ought to be 
limited. The law should provide that the fine shall not be less 
than a certain sum nor more than a certain other sum, and 
especially should it provide the alternative of imprisonment in 
the case of second or third or still later offenses. It is too late 
now to make an objection, possibly, but in my judgment this 
saying “not more than $50” and “not more than $100" is very 
ill advised. 

Mr. GLYNN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. GLYNN, I call the gentleman's attention to section 11, 
which provides that after the third conviction they may go to 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and procure an 
injunction against the further use of the bottles. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bills H. R. 11943, H. R. 12266, and 
H. R. 6728 back to the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bills as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accor lingly the committee rose; and Mr. SNELL, the Speaker 
pro tempore, haying assumed the chair, Mr. KETCHAM, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11948) providing for an addi- 
tional building for the use of the police court of the District 
of Columbia and the bill (H. R. 6728) to regulate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the traffic in, sale, and use of milk bottles, 
cans, crates, and other containers of milk and cream, to pre- 
vent fraud and deception, and for other purposes, had directed 
lim to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bills as amended do pass; and the bill 
(H. R. 12266) to amend the act entitled “An act for the retire- 
ment of public-school teachers in the District of Columbia,” 
approved January 15, 1920, and for other purposes, and had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the bill H. R. 11943. $ 

The amendment was agrecd to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill H. R. 12266. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on agree- 
ing to the amendments to the bill II. R. 6728. Without objec- 
tion, the amendments will be agreed to, and, without objection, 
the bill will be ordered engrossed, read a third time, and 
passed. 

Mr, SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the passage of the 
last bill, H. R. 6728, and raise the question of no quorum. 

Mr. ZIMLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman's objection comes too late, as the Chair 
stated that without objection the bill would be engrossed, read 
a third time, and passed, and the gentleman did not object. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps every Member of the 
House can not express himself inside of 10 seconds or 5 seconds. 
If a Member is on his feet endeavoring to object, I think he 
should be permitted to do so, and I was on my feet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will rule that the 
gentleman is within his rights in objecting. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman consent to have the bill 
laid aside and take up other District bills, and then have a roll 
call on this bill later? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. I think this search and seizure propo- 
sition is an important one, and I think the House should have 
an opportunity to be recorded on it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill be laid aside and that we proceed with the considera- 
tion of other District legislation on the calendar. 

The SPISAKHR pro tempore. The Chair thinks it would be 
well to first move the previous question. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the previous 
question will be considered as ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be laid aside without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be laid aside without 
prejudice, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 815. An act for the relief of O. H. Lipps; 

H. R. 965. An act for the relief of ©. B. Wells; 

H. R. 1465. An act for the relief of Arthur F. Swanson, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 2635. An act for the relief of Mrs. W. H. ReMine; 
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H. R. 3796. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle field of Moores Creek, N. C.; 

II. R. 3859. An act to validate certain declarations of inten- 
tions; 

II. R. 4902. An act for the relief of Washington County, Ohio, 
S. C. Kile estate, and Malinda Frye estate; 

H. R. 6615. An act for the relief of Nohle-Gilbertson Co., a 
corporation, of Buford, N. Dak.; 

H. R. 6696. An act for the relief of Edward J. O'Rourke, as 
guardian of Katie I, O'Rourke; 

H. R. 6729. An act to amend section 18 of the irrigation act 
of March 3, 1891, as amended by the act of March 4, 1917; 

H. R. 7286. An act to provide for the acquisition of property 
in Prince William County, Va., to be used by the District of 
Columbia for the reduction of garbage ; 

II. R. 7403. An act for the relief of John E. Luby, of New 
Bedford, Mass.; 

H. R. 7429. An act for the relief of Joseph E. Rahm; 

H. R. 8486. An act for the relief of Gagnon & Co, (Inc.): 

H. R. 8657. An act to amend sections 226 and 228 of the 
Judicial Code, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8794. An act to credit the accounts of W. W. House, 
special disbursing agent, Department of Labor; 

II. R. 8916. An act granting public lands to the county of 
Kern, Calif., for public park purposes ; 

H. R.9178. An act to amend section 12 of the act approved 
June 10, 1922, so as to authorize payment of actual expenses 
for travel under orders in Alaska ; 

H. R.9218. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
exchange deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition and com- 
ponents, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9938. An act for the relief of Frank A. Bartling; 

II. R. 10126. An act to revise the boundary of the Mount 
Rainier National Park, in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 10503. An act to authorize certain alterations to the 
six coal-burning battleships for the purpose of providing better 
launching and handling arrangements for airplanes; 

H. R. 10539. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Department of 
Minnesota, the American Legion, the silver service set in use 
on the battleship Minnesota; 

H. R. 10732. An act to authorize the construction of neces- 
sary additional buildings at certain nayal hospitals, and for 
other purposes ; $ 

H. R. 11202. An act to provide for the preparation, printing, 
and distribution of pamphlets containing the Declaration of 
Independence, with certain biographical sketches and explana- 
tory matter ; 

H. R. 11204. An act exempting from the provisions of the 
immigration act of 1924 certain Spunish subjects residents of 
Porto Rico on April 11, 1899; - 

H. R. 11511. An act to amend in certain particulars the 
national defense act of June 3, 1916, as mended, and for other 
purposes ; $ 

H. R. 11927. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
a portion of the Fort Ringgold Military Reservation, Tex., to 
Rio Grande City Railway Co.; 

H. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution establishing a commission for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversaries of the independence of 
Vermont and the Battle of Bennington, and authorizing an 
appropriation to be utilized in connection with such observ- 
ance; 

H. J. Res. 230, Joint resolution authorizing the Treasury De- 
partment to participate in the South Jersey Exposition to be 
held in the city of Camden, N. J.; and 

H. J. Res. 257, Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the payment of pensions for the fiscal year 1926. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bill of the following title, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

II. R. 10859. An act to provide for the transfer of certain 
records of the General Land Office to States, and for other 
purposes. 


RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 2730) 
to amend section 1155 of an act entitled “An act to establish 
a code of law for the District of Columbia.” ‘This bill is on 
the House Calendar. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That section 1155 of “An act to establish a code 
of law for tlhe District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by striking out the following words con- 
tained In said section 1155: 

“ Provided, That no married woman shall have power to make any 
contract as surety or guarantor or as accommodation drawer, acceptor, 
maker, or Indorser.“ 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Grrsert], who wishes to offer an amendment. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Anrendment offered by Mr. GILBERT: At the end of line 9 add the 
following words: “And In lieu of the proviso so stricken out, the fol- 
lowing proviso be Inserted: Provided, That no part of a married 
woman's estate shall be subjected to the payment or satisfaction of any 
liability, upon a contract made after marriage, to answer for the debt, 
default, or misdoing of another, Including her husband, unless such 
estate shall have been set apart for that purpose by deed of mortgage 
or other conveyance, acknowledged and recorded as provided by law.” 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I hope you will give me careful attention on this amendment 
for just a moment. I do not care to take time except to point 
out the existing law, the amendment as offered by the bill, 
and the amendment that I propose. 

Under the laws of the District of Columbia a married woman 
can execute any contract that a single woman can, with the 
exception of acting as surety or guarantor or as accommoda- 
tion drawer, acceptor, maker, or indorser. 

A situation has arisen in the District of Columbia that 
necessitates a chunge in this regard because tlie courts have 
heid that a husband and wife can not even go together and 
mortgage property so as to bind the wife if, as a matter of 
fact, it later develops the debt was the debt of the husband. 
Rather than to take a chance, the trust companies of the Dis- 
trict have refused to advance money on property. You may 
own a piece of property here and with your wife want to mort- 
gage it, but if you go to them they will not lend you the money, 
because it may afterwards develop that the debt was solely 
the debt of the husband, and the wife under those circum- 
stances will not be bound. 

So the real estate men of the District of Columbia, as well 
as the bankers, came before our committee and sought relief 
from this condition. The committee has offered the relief pro- 
vided in this bill, which says that there shall be stricken from 
the law the restraint that she shall not go as surety or guaran- 
tor or as accommodation drawer, acceptor, maker, or indorser. 
In other words, if this bill is passed as suggested by the com- 
mittee, then all protection will be swept away from a married 
woman. She will be placed upon exactly the same footing as 
a single woman. Some of you may ask, Is not that right? 
Many States of the Union so provide. If that is your view, of 
course the bill is all right, but I still stick to the view, as 
maintained by most of the States of the Union, that there 
should be some protection yet retained for married women 
against suretyship. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Does the gentleman mean to say that if 
a married man mortgages his property and his wife signs the 
mortgage that she is not held liable? 

Mr. GILBERT. Provided it develops that the debt was the 
debt of the husband and she was merely the surety; yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If she signs the mortgage, she is a co- 
signer and signs her dower rights away, and so on, just as 
much as the husband; if makes no difference what they do 
with the money or whether the husband uses the money or 
the wife uses the money. 

Mr. GILBERT. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
should be the law, but under certain decisions of the District 
courts she can come back, after having signed the mortgage 
and after the transaction is closed, and file an affidavit and be 
heard that the debt was the debt of the husband originally, 
and the courts of the District go so far as to hold that then 
she is not bound upon that instrument. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman tell us upon what 
law that is based? 

Mr. GILBERT. It is based on a decision of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. What about a married woman 
going surety on a bail bond? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Kentucky has expired, 
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Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, tliis is a matter that is so im- 
portant that I will ask for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield. $ 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I want to know just what is the 
situation under the law to-day and what would be the situation 
under your amendment with respect to the matter of a married 
woman going surety op a bail bond for her husband or for her 
son? 

Mr, GILBERT. I will come to that question in a moment. 

Mr. GARDNER of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Indiana. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if it does not depend largely on how the title is heid, 
whether his statement is true or not? 

Mr. GILBERT. Absolutely not, because if she is not bound 
by reason of its being a debt of her husband, then her dower 
in the land would not be subject to the debt under the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

In lieu of the amendment offered by the committce, I offer 
an amendment in which some gentlemen of the committee 
concur, that the wife still have the protection from suretyship 
and accommodation indorser, except where she by yoluntary 
instrument, acknowledged and recorded according to law, binds 
herself. I would not be presumptous enough on a delicate 
matter of this kind 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is the exception, then, is it? 

Mr. GILBERT. That is the amendment I am offering. I 
would not be presumptious enough to invade any new field. 
The section I am offering is the identical law of Kentucky, 
and I use Kentucky because I am more familiar with that 
than I am with other States of the Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But when she signs a mortgage, she does 
that voluntarily, of course. 

Mr. GILBERT. When she does that she should not be per- 
mitted to come back and claim that she is not Hable. 

Mr. STEPHENS. There is no doubt about that; but I can 
not see where there can be such a law as the gentleman has 
stated. s 

Mr. GILBERT. I did not believe there was such a law until 
they showed me the decision. Now, I offer this, that a mar- 
ried woman may be liable as a single woman, except that no 
part of the married woman's estate shall be subjected to the 
payment or satisfaction of any liability upon a contract made 
after marriage to answer for the debts, default, or misdoing 
of another, including the husband, unless such estate shall have 
been set apart for that purpose by deed or mortgage or other 
conveyance acknowledged and recorded as provided by law. 


In other words, she is left free as to her own contracts and | 


her own property to answer for her own debts as a single 
woman. But when her property is to be taken for the debt of 
somebody else, then I think the confidence that married women 
have, and should lave, in their husbands should be protected 
to the extent that she be furnished the protection that the for- 
malities of the law require to go before some constituted au- 
thority and acknowledge that she understood that such was 
her purpose. 

If you will excuse me n moment and pardon me for a per- 
sonal reference, I know of a married woman, a very intelligent 
woman, in my opinion, that signed a paper for me not long 
ago, and on the way out she said, “ What was that I signed?” 
That paper that she signed might involve everything that that 
particular husband and wife had. 

There are some people in this conntry that think the Lord 
made a mistake when he made man aud woman different. I 
never have arrived at that conclusion. The woman is much 
superior to man, but, naturally and properly, has that confi- 
dence in man’s superior business ability that I think this Con- 
gress will make a mistake if it deprives her of the protection 
that this amendment offers, and that is simply that when her 
individual property is to be taken for the debt of somebody 
else that she at least acknowledge before an officer of the law 
that she understood what she was doing, and when that is 
done she can do so. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman say that 
the amendment he offers is in the language of the Kentucky 
statute? 

Mr. GILBERT. I would not haye the presumption to invade 
this delicate feature of the law by anything new. My amend- 
ment is the exact wording of the Kentucky law on that sub- 
ject, and also I find in a majority of the States. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield fye minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rew]. 
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Mr. REIÐ of Illinois, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, there is a 
peculiar condition of the law in the District of Columbia at the 
present time. No married woman has any control over her 
estate so that she can do business effectively on account of the 
decision of the court of appeals in this District. After ‘a 
woman has signed a note or signed a mortgage and has gotten 
the money and the money has been used by the husband she 
can come in at any time, at any place, and set aside the whole 
transaction and get her money back on the grounds that it was 
an accommodation loan for her husband. Prin’ 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is a funny decision and a funny law. 

Mr. REID of IIlinois. The funny part is it comes right back 
to Congress here. That decision of the court is based upon this 
provision of the District Code, section 1165, page 377. It gives 
the power to the wife to trade, to sue, and be sued, and then it 
contains this proviso, which we are trying to strike out: 


Provided, That no married woman shall have power to make any 
contract as surety or guarantor or as accommodation drawer, acceptor, 
maker, or indorser. 


If she had her estate in stocks or bonds, she would not be 
able to sign a note for a son or a daughter, as the amendment 
offered now stands. 

Mr. THATCHER. Was that a decision by a court of last 
resort? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. The court of appeals, and not only one 
decision but other decisions; but the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky would prohibit a married woman from 
borrowing any money for the son or the daughter, as well as 
for the husband, as her estate would have to be set apart for 
the purpose by appropriate deed. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is, the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GILBERT. Oh, the gentleman misstates the position. 
It would not be that, but when she was going to answer for 
the bond of somebody else then she would have to acknowledge 
it like she would a mortgage. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. She would have to acknowledge it 
like a mortgage when she went down to the bank to get money 
to go bail for her son, and that process would defeat the pur- 
pose of allowing a murried woman to haye her own estate to 
deal with. 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. And she would have to put it in a 
trust estate and thus it would be impossible for a married 
woman to transact business in the District of Columbia, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, there are other States besides 
Kentucky that have such a provision. Women do not have any 
trouble in making bonds for their sons. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. What States? 

Mr. WINGO. Take Arkansas, for instance. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Very well. Arkansas is not in the 
list of giving women their full rights. 

Mr. WINGO. I know something about the laws of the State 
of Arkansas. You can not hold my wife's property, whatever 
she signs, unless she does it with formality. We adopted the 
Kentucky act absolutely when we were admitted to the Union. 

Mr. GILBERTs I think that is the law in some 17 States. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘There is a distinction in respect to giving bond. 
Here is the point, and I think the gentleman overlooked it. 
Where a woman has a son, she will always stand by him when 
he gets into trouble, and the meaner the boy is the more she 
will stand by him. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. That holds true in the case of hus- 
bands sometimes, 

Mr. WINGO. The boy gets into trouble, and she can be 
made the victim of that trouble, because she will sign anything 
they stick under her fingers, and I know that the formality c 
having to go before a disinterested notary públic before she 
ties up her property has sayed more than one women every- 
thing that she hud in the world, It has many times saved her 
her home, because her trifling boy was in trouble. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And she would just have to go before a 
notary public? 

Mr. WINGO, Yes. She would have to undergo the same for- 
mality as if she were making complete alienation of her prop- 
erty. That is the protection that a woman in distress ought to 
nave and she ought to have it against her own husband some- 
times. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes; but in this particular District it 
is impossible for a married woman to do any pusiness with 
banks in regard to the property, unless this amendment is done 
away with. The banks now refuse to Joan married women a 
cent, even in her own business, where she has a husband, be- 
cuse of the decisions of the courts. Another peculiar thing in 
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the District of Columbia is that the husband and the wife own 
the property together in estates by entirety, so that it is im- 
possible to levy an execution upon that property for either one's 
debts, and when the husband and the wife sign the note, as they 
did in one case, the woman can afterwards come into court and 
set aside the mortgage and sale of the property on the ground 
the money was used for the payment of obligations of the 
husband. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Did the husband die in the meantime? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. No; he was alive. She came in and 
set it aside, because it was void under the section we are now 
amending. I hope the amendment will be defeated and the bill 
pass as reported by the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the Chair being in doubt, the 
House divided; and there were—ayes 17, noes 21. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of District business on 
the Union Calendar, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of District business, with Mr. Keronam in the chair, 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill (H. R. 
11119) to alter the personnel of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be read for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the bill will be read a 
second time for amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph of paragraph 97 of sec- 
tion 8 of the act entitled “An act making appropriations to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 4, 1913, is amended to read as follows: 

“Par. 97. (a) The Public Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia shall be composed of three commissioners, to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Of the three commissioners first appointed after the passage of this 
amendatory act, one shall be appointed for a term of one year, one 
for a term of two years, and one for a term of three years, commencing 
July 1, 1926, The terms of office of all successors shall expire three 
years after the expiration of the terms for which their predecessors 
were appointed; but any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of his prede- 
cessor. Each commissioner shall receive a salary at the rate of 
$7,500 a year. ‘The commission shall at least biennially elect a chair- 
man by a majority vote of its members. No commissioner shall during 
his term of office hold any other public office. The Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia shall furnish the commission with suitable 
offices and quarters. 

“(b) A majority of the commissioners shall constitute a quorum to 
do business, and any vacancy shall not impair the right of the remain- 
ing commissioners to exercise all the powers of the commission. Any 
investigation, inguiry, or hearing within the powers of ‘he commission 
umy be made or held by any commissioner, whose acts and orders, 
when approved by the commission, shall be deemed to be the order of 
the commission. The commission shall have power to adopt and pub- 
lish rules and regulations for the administration of the provisions of 
this section, including the conduct of its investigations, inquiries, hear- 
ings, and other proceedings.” 

Sec. 2. The second paragraph of paragraph 97 of section 8 of such 
act of March 4, 1913, is hereby amended by inserting (e)“ at the 
beginning of such paragraph, J 

Sec. 3. The commissioners of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia in office upon the date of the enactment of this 
act shall continue to hold office and exercise the powers of the commis- 
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sion until at least two commissioners are appointed to take office 
under the provisions of this act. This act shall not be construed (1) 
to invalidate any subpœna, valuation, order, rule, regulation, or revo- 
cation, or any recision, alteration, modification, amendment, or sus- 
pension thereof issued by the commission prior to the date on which 
the commissioners first appointed under this act take office; ov (2) to 
invalidate any complaint served, or any investigation, inquiry, or 
hearing held or commenced, or any determination or decision rendered 
by the commission prior to such date; or (3) to invalidate, abate, or 
discontinue any nction, sult, trial, or proceeding commenced by or 
against such commission prior to such date. 

Src, 4. Such act of March 4, 1913, is amended by Inserting after 
paragraph 91 thereof a new paragraph to read as follows: 

Pan. 91A. (a) There shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, an additional counsel of the 
commission to be known as the people’s counsel, who— 

*(1) Shall represent and appear for the people of the District of 
Columbia at all hearings of the commission and in all Judicial proceed- 
ings favolving the Interests of users of the products of or service fur- 
nished by public utilities under the jurisdiction of the commission ; 

“(2) Shall represent and appear for petitioners appearing before the 
commission for the purpose of securing lower rates or Improved public 
service; and" 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 4, line 13, after the word “ commission,” strike out “for the 
purpose of securing lower rates or improved public service ” and insert 
“for the purpose of complaining in matters of rates or service.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(3) May investigate the service given by, the rates charged by, and 
the valuation of the properties of, the public utilities under the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission, 

(b) The term of office of the people's counsel shall be four years, and 
he shall receive a salary at the rate of $7,500 a year, No person shall 
be appointed as people's counsel who has not been a bona fide resident 
of the District of Columbia continuously for a period of at least five 
years immediately preceding the effective date of his appointment, or 
who has not been engaged in the actual practice of law before the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia for a period of at least five 
years. 

Sec. 5. It is hereby declared to be the sense of the Congress that the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia should, after 
investigation, make such recommendations to the Congress as it may 
deem advisable and take such otber action as may be appropriate, with 
the purposes in vlew of securing improved service, establishing lower 
rates of fare, and establishing a half fare for school children, in con- 
nection with the transportation of persons by electric railway and 
motor bus in the District of Columbia, and their recommendations as 
to improved service and lower rates in connection with the various 
utilities of the District of Columbia which are regulated by the Public 
Utilities Commission. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Tage 5, strike out all of section 5. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 
CONDUIT ACROSS TWELFTH STREET SW. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill (H. R. 
12172) permitting the Washington Market Co. to lay a conduit 
across Twelfth Street SW. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will read the 
bill for amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia are hereby authorized to issue a permit to the Washington 
Market Co., its successors or assigns, for the laying of an underground 
conduit and pipes from square 328 across and under Twelfth Street 
SW., to and into square 300 for refrigerating purposes, under the 
following conditions, namely: The conduit and pipes therein shall be 
laid in a straight direction at right angles to the building line of said 
Twelfth Street; they shall be located as directed by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia und be laid under their inspection, and the 
cost of such Inspection and the replacing of pavements, curbs, and 
sidewalks disturbed shall be paid by the parties to whom the permit 
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shall be granted: Prorided, That such conduit and pipes shall be used 
for no purpose other than refrigeration. 

Sec. 2. That Congress reserves the right to amend, alter, or repeal 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a fayorable recom- 

mendation. 
TO REPEAL BRIDGE TAXES 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call up the bill 
II. R. 7380, on the Union Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tle gentleman from Maryland calls up 
the bill H. R. 7380, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7380) to repeal a part of section 12, chapter 353, 
Thirty-first United States Statutes at Large, as heretofore amended. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause]. 
Mhe Chair hears none. Without objection, the bill will be read 
the second time for amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That that portion of section 12, chapter 353, 
Thirty-first United States Statutes at Large (as heretofore amended 
by an act approved July 1, 1902, and again amended by an act ap- 
proved February 9, 1909), which is as follows: “Each street railway 
company using said bridge shall pay, in addition to other taxes as by 
its charter provided, one-half of 1 cent for each and every passenger 
carried across said bridge,” be, and the same hereby is, repealed. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That so much of section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the removal of what is now known as the Aqueduct Bridge, across 
the Potomac River, and for the building of a bridge in place thereof, 
approved May 18, 1910, as requires all electric railways using the new 
bridge provided for by such act to pay into the Treasury of the United 
Stntes the sum of one-half of 1 cent for each passenger transported 
each way over such bridge, is hereby repealed. This section shall take 
effect (but In no event before 30 days after the enactment of this act) 
upon the revocation of that part of Order No. 482 of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the District of Columbia, dated July 7, 1922, author- 
izing the Capltal Traction Co, to charge and collect from each passen- 
ger carried across such bridge an additional fare of one-half of 1 cent 
per trip. 

“Sec. 2. So much of section 12 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide 
for eliminating certain grade crossings on the line of the Baltimore & 
Potomne Railroad Co., in the city of Washington, D. C., and requiring 
said company to depress and elevate its tracks and to enable it to 
relocate parts of its railroad therein, and for other purposes,’ approved 
February 12, 1901, as amended, as reads as follows: ‘Each street 
railway company using said bridge shall pay in addition to other taxes 
as by its charter provided one-half of 1 cent for each and every pas- 
senger carried across said bridge’ is hereby repealed. This section 
shall take effect upon the reduction of each rate now In force in respect 
of the carriage of any person by electric railway from or to a point in 
the city of Washington to or from a point in Virginia beyond South 
End station, in an amount not less than one-half of 1 cent.“ 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking a question. This bill was not 
submitted to me as one to be considered to-day, and I do not 
know anything about it. I do not know anyone on the sub- 
committee on our side who knows anything about it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I will say to the gentleman the floor leader 
announced that this was probably the last day we would get, 
and I hoped to clean up a few matters about which there was 
no controversy. If there is any objection to the bill, I will have 
it laid aside and remain on the calendar. I will state to the 
gentleman it is a bill introduced by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. GILBERT. I would like for the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore] to explain the bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It is a bill of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Moore], and I should be very glad to have him explain it. 

Mr. GILBERT. I would like to ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Virginia be given five minutes or such time 
as he desires to explain the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the report with 
the bill sets out the facts so fully that I need say little. The 
law under which the Francis Scott Key Bridge was con- 
structed provided that a tax of one-half of 1 cent per pas- 
senger should be paid by any railroad company that might 
build over that bridge—be paid into the Treasury. That pay- 
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ment has continued to be made up to this time. The total 
amount is not large, bnt subjects a great many people, includ- 
ing school children, to the inconvenience of having to pay one- 
half of a cent in addition to the normal railway charge ap- 
plicable in the District of Columbia proper. The proposal 
here is that that tax shall be remitted and that the Capital 
Traction Co., which operates over the bridge, shall give the 
traveling public the benefit of free service on the bridge, at 
least service without anything in addition to the charge that 
is made in the District. The report that accompanies the bill 
indicates how small is the amount that is involved. Of course, 
the automobile travel over the bridge pays nothing. The foot 
passenger travel over the bridge pays nothing, and the only 
special charge is the charge that I have mentioned, one-half 
of a cent per passenger where the street cars carry the pus- 
sengers, which the company collects and pays into the Treasury. 

There is a corresponding tax that applies to the Highway 
Bridge. Ever since the bridge was constructed the one-half 
cent per passenger has been paid into the Treasury by the 
trolley company using this bridge, The amount is small. That 
company has been for years in the hands of a receiver. It is 
not in a very hopeful condition now, but the company agrees 
that if the tax is canceled that it will reduce its fares to the 
Same extent, so that the traveling public will get the benefit 
of the cancellation. And, of course, in this case also automo- 
biles and motor trucks and the foot passengers using the bridge 
pay no such tax. Not only would it be to the advantage of 
the traveling publie to abate the tax, but it would be of ad- 
vantage to the trolley company, which will probubly be able 
by reducing its fares in the way stated to increase the volume 
of travel so as to stand a chance of surviving. I may say as 
to the Highway Bridge, and the Key Bridge as well, that not 
only are people living on the other side of the river affected by 
the existing situation, but likewise many, many hundreds of 
people, thousands of people, I think I can say, who live on this 
side of the river and who go to their work from Washington 
over to the south bank of the Potomac, and it seems to me 
that it is altogether in the interest of the public that the bill 
should be passed. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I will say, in view of the 
statement of the gentleman from Virginia, I have no objection 
to the further consideration of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I ask that the title be changed to conform 
to the text of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
changed to conform to the text of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable rec- 
ommendation. 

CONDEMNATION OF LAND FOR OPENING STREETS, ETC. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I now call up Senate bill 
2537, providing for the condemnation of land for opening 
streets. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland calls up 
the bill S. 2537, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2537) to provide for the condemnation of land for the 
opening, extension, widening, or straightening of streets, avenues, 
roads, or highways in accordance with the plan of the permanent sys- 
tem of highways for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The bill will be read for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in all condemnation proceedings instituted hy 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia in accordance with the 
provisions of subchapter 1 of Chapter XV of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia for the acquisition of land for the opening, exten- 
sion, widening, or straightening of Piney Branch Road between Thir- 
teenth and Butternut Streets; Thirteenth Street extended, except 
through the Walter Reed Hospital Reservation, Concord Avenue, 
Nicholson Street, or any street, avenue, road, or highway, or a part of 
any street, avenue, road, or highway in accordance with the plan of the 
permanent system of highways for the District of Columbia, all or any 
part of the entire amount found to be due and awarded by the jury in 
said proceedings as damages for, and in respect of, the land condemned 


the title will be 
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for such streets, avenues, roads, or highways, or parts of streets, roads, 
avenues, or highways plus all or any part of the costs and expenses of 
said proceedings, may be assessed by the jury as benefits: Provided, 
however, That if the total amount of damages awarded by the jury in 
any such proceedings, plus the costs and expenses of sald proceedings, 


be in excess of the total amount of benefits, it shall be optional with the 


Commissioners of the District of Columbia to abide by the verdict of the 
jury or, at any time before the final ratification and confirmation of the 
verdict, to enter a voluntary dismissal of the cause. 

Sud. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia such sums as may be necessary 
from time to time to pay the costs and expenses of the condemnation 
proceedings instituted under the authority of this act and for the 
payment of the amounts awarded as damages, the amounts collected as 
benefits to be covered into the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the revenues of the District of Columbia : Provided, however, 
That if the total amount of damages awarded by the jury in any such 
proceeding, plus the costs and expenses of said proceedings, be in excess 
of the total amount of assessments for benefits, such exeess shall be 
paid out of the appropriation herein authorized. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the bill will be laid 
aside with fayorable recommendation. 
There was no objection. 
PIPE LINES FOR PETROLEUM 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill (H. R. 
10082) to permit construction, maintenance, and use of certain 
pipe lines for petroleum and its products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chairman of the committee calls up 
the bill H. R. 10082, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 10082) to permit construction, maintenance, and use 
of certain pipe lines for petroleum and its products, 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the first reading of the 
bill will be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill will be read for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the owner of square No. 704, in the elty of 
Washington, said square being bounded by South Capitol Street, P 
Street south, One-half-Street east, and 0 Street south, or his repre- 
sentative duly authorized in writing, be, and is hereby, permitted to 
lay down, construct, maintain, and use pipe lines for the carriage of 
petroleum and its products from points in sald square No. 704 In and 
through the following streets, namely: One-half Street east between 
O and R Streets south, and in P, Q, or R Streets south, to the Eastern 
Branch of the Potomac River, as may be prescribed by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “namely,” strike out “ One-half 
Street east between O and R Streets south, and in P, Q, or R Streets 
south, to the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River,” and insert: 
“ One-half Street east between O and R Streets south, and in R Street 
south to the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River, or in P Street 
south to First Street east, thence in First Street east to the Eastern 
Branch of the Potomac River.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That all the construction and use provided for herein shall 
be under such regulations and rentals as the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia may make in connection therewith: Provided, 
That the permission herein granted shall be exercised so as not to 
conflict or interfere with any pipe line or lines for the carriage of 
petroleum and its products now permitted to occupy either of the 
streets hereinbefore mentioned. 

Sec. 3. That the Congress reserves the right to amend, alter, or 
repeal this act at any time. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the bill will be laid 
aside with favorable recommendation. 

There was no objection. 

WIDENING OF HARVARD STREET 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I now call up the bill (H. R. 
11118) to authorize the widening of Harvard Street, in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland calls up 
the bill H. R. 11118, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11118) to authorize the widening of Harvard Street, in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the first reading of 
the bill will be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the bill will be read 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That under and In accordance with the provisions 
of subchapter 1 of Chapter XV of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to institute In the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia a proceeding in rem to condemn the land that may 
be necessary for the widening of those portions of Harvard Street NW. 
and Adams Mill Road, described as follows: A strip of land 30 feet 
wide lying immediately southerly of the northerly line of square 2589, 
between Lanier Place and Eighteenth Street, and a strip of land 30 
feet wide lying immediately southerly of the northerly line of square 
2587, between Quarry Road and Adams Mill Road; all of lot 1 and 
parts of lot 807, square 2588, parts of lots 802, 803, and 804, square 
west of square 2588; all of the above-described property being in 
accordance with may No. 1209 on file in the office of the surveyor 
of the District of Columbia, upon such lines as the said commissioners 
may deem to be in the public interests. If the entire amount found 
to be due and awarded by the jury in such proceeding as damages 
for and in respect of the land condemned for such widening, plus the 
costs and expenses of the proceeding hereunder, is greater than the 
amount of benefits assessed, then the amount of such excess shall be 
paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia, an amount sufficient to pay 
the necessary costs and expenses of the condemnation proceedings here- 
under, and for the amount awarded as damages; and the amounts 
assessed as benefits, when collected, shall be covered into the Treasury 
to the credit of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be laid aside with favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be laid aside with favorable 
recommendation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BOARD OF CHIROPRACTIC EXAMINERS 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call up House bill 9055, to 
regulate the practice of chiropractic, to create a board of chiro- 
practic examiners of the District of Columbia, and to punish 
persons violating the provisions thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland calls up 
the bill H. R. 9055, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9055) to regulate the practice of chiropractic, to create 
a board of chiropractic examiners of the District of Columbia, and to 
punish persons violating the provisions thereof. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the first reading of 
the bill will be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Why not read it and see what it says? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby created a board of chiro- 
practic examiners for the District of Columbia, consisting of three 
members selected by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
from chiropractors of the different schools of chiropractic practicing 
within the District of Columbia, no two members of which shall be 
from the same school. 

Sec. 2. That within 30 days after receipt of notice from the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia of their selection, each chiro- 
practor so selected shall make oath or affirmation before an officer 
authorized to acknowledge oaths in the District of Columbia to faith- 
fully perform all the duties appertaining to his office, after which time 
the commissioners shall issue a certificate of appointment, 

Sec. 8. That the members of said board of chiropractic examiners 
of the District of Columbia shall serye for a term of three years and 
until their successors are appointed and qualified: Provided, That of 
the first members of said board one shall be appointed for one year, 
one for two years, and one for three years. A vacancy occurring from 
any cause shall be filled by appointment as provided in sections 1 and 2 
of this act. 

Sec. 4. That members of said board of chiropractic examiners shall 
be practitioners of chiropractic who have practiced for at least two 
years in the District of Columbia, of moral standing, graduates of a 
legally established school or college of chiropractic, and hold a degree 
of doctor of chiropractic. 

Sec. 5. That said board shall, within 30 days after its appoint- 
ment, organize by electing a president, a secretary, and a treasurer, 
who shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed and 
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qualified. The treasurer shall be a bonded officer in such an amount 
as the board may determine. The secretary shall have custody of the 
seal of the board and shall affix the same at the direction of sald 
board, 

Sec. 6. The said board shall convene for the purpose of -examining 
applicants for license at least once every six months, and the dates 
for such examinations shall be determined by the board. Special meet- 
ings may be called at the discretion of the president of said board, 
the secretary, or the treasurer. All three members of the board shall 
be present to constitute a quorum, 

Sec. 7. The said board shall adopt an official seal, keep a record 
of all of its proceedings, and a register of all applicants for license 
to practice chiropractic within the District of Columbia, and shall 
make regulations governing the operation of this act, subject to the 
approval of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The record 
and register shall be prima facie evidence of all matters recorded 
therein, and such record and register shall be kept by the said board 
of chiropractic examiners, 

Sec. 8. Applicants for a Heense under this act shall have had a 
high-school education or its equivalent; and applications for license 
shall be accompanied by a certificate of moral standing, photograph 
of applicant, and evidence of graduation from a legally established 
school or college teaching a resident chiropractic course of not less than 
three academic years of six months each, totaling two thousand 60- 
minute hours or its equivalent of study; and a fee of $25. 

Sec. 9. That to any person actively engaged in the practice of 
chiropractic in the District of Columbia at the time of the approval 
of this act the board of chiropractic examiners shall grant a license 
and registration npon the presentation of a diploma or other evidence 
of graduation from a legally established school or college conferring 
the degree of doctor of chiropractic and upon a payment of a fee of 
$10: Provided, That all applicants for such licensure shall have 
attended a resident school or college or chiropractic for at least three 
years or more of not less than six calendar months each, or shall 
have been actively engaged in the practice of chiropractic in the 
District of Columbia for at least two years prior to the approval of 
this act. 

Sec. 10. That upon complying with the requirements of section 8 
of this act, sald board of chiropractic examiners shall form their 
questions and admit all applicants to examination, except as provided 
in section 9, oral or written, or both, to include subjects of anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, bacteriology, histology, pathology, symptoma- 
tology, hygiene, diagnosis, and the principles and practice of chiro- 
practic. To each applicant making an average of 75 per cent or more 
and not falling below 00 per cent in any one subject shall be granted 
a license to practice chiropractic in the District of Columbia. 

Sec, 11. Any applicant failing to make the required grades In an 
examination shall be allowed to take the next succeeding examination 
without additional fee and shall be reexamined only in those subjects 
upon which he failed in the preceding examination. 

Sec. 12. That the said board of chiropractic examiners of the District 
of Columbia may, upon due cause shown, refuse to grant a license to 
any person convicted of a felony or any immoral or unbecoming con- 
duct and may, after due notice and hearing, revoke a license for a Uke 
cause, and that said board shail notify Immediately, in writing, the 
clerk of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia concerning the 
revocation of a license; Provided, That after two years have expired 
next succeeding the date of revocation of license said person so un- 
licensed may apply for a reissue of license and shall receive a license, 
subject to proper conduct during a period of one year, after which 
time, if it shall be shown that said person is entitled to a permanent 
license under the provisions of this act, such license shall be granted 
on payment of a fee of $10. 

Sec, 18. That any person who shall fraudulently practice, or pretend 
to practice, chiropractic, as defined in this act, in the District of 
Columbla shell be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and may be fined in 
a sum not to exceed $500 or by imprisonment in the District Jail for 
a period of not more than 90 days, or by both such imprisonment and 
fine: Provided, That this act shall not apply to legally practicing chiro- 
practors of any State or Territory of the United States, who may be 
ealled to the District of Columbia in special cases. It shall be the duty 
of the United States district attorney for the District of Columbia to 
prosecute all violntions of this act. 

Sec. 14. Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the regis- 
tration and record of any chiropractor removing from any State or 
Territory in the United States to the District of Columbia, upon pre- 
sentation of evidence of his or her licensure in said State or Torritory, 
and who has practiced at least two years prior to the passage of this 
act or to the date of application for such registration and record, upon 
payment of the required fee: Provided, That the requirements in such 
State or Territory for reciprocity are of the standard prescribed above: 
Provided further, That n fee of $50 for reciprocity shall be paid. 

Sec. 15. Each examiner shall be allowed to receive 815 per day for 
each day of actual service in conducting the examination, to be paid 
from fees received as above stipulated, aud all surplus moneys recelyed 
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under the provisions of this act shall revert to the Treasury ef the 
Inited States, and the treasurer of said bourd of chiropractic examiners 
shall account semiannually to the auditor for the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 16, That for the purpose of this act chiropractic shall be under- 
stood to be that branch of science which teaches the laws of anima- 
tion and health, the cause of disease, and a method of restoring health 
by the application of corrective measures to the body, principally 
adjusting to remove vertebral and other subluxations. Nothing in this 
act shall be so construed as to prevent or in any way interfere with any 
other system or practice of the treatment of disease as taught by any 
other scliool or science. 

Sec. 17, That the license provided for and granted by this act shall 
authorize the holder thereof to practice chiropractic in accordance with 
the terms of this act, and extends rights and privileges accorded 
physicians of other schools of healing. Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to authorize the prescribing of medicine or the practice of 
surgery, 

Src, 18. All licenses, permanent or temporary, shall be recorded in 
the office of the clerk of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia and a fee of $1 shall be paid for such recording, and the clerk of 
said court shall keep a record of the licenses sd recorded as well as 
the licenses revoked in accordance with section 12. 

Sec. 19. All acts or parts of acts, general or special, not in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act be, and are hereby, repealed. 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think this bill ought to be voted down, for the follow- 
ing reasons: The fourth section just read provides that the 
“members of the Board of Exaniiners shall be practitioners of 
chiropractic who have practiced,” and so forth. Now, whether 
the school is osteopathy, or chiropractic, or the so-called regu- 
lar school, or the homeopathic school, the human body is the 
same. The nerves and bones and different organs occupy the 
same relation, regardless of what kind of a doctor it is who ex- 
amines the patient. The fundamentals of the practice of medi- 
cine, under whatever school it may be, are the same, and the 
practitioners of any schoo] should be examined by a board not 
confined to their own profession, but a board composed of the 
representatives of the different medical schools. For the osteo- 
path to practice his profession in the District of Columbia he 
must be examined not by a board of osteopaths alone but by a 
board on which there are or may be osteopaths and on which 
there may be representatives of the so-called regular school; 
that is, the allopathic, and representatives of the homeopathic 
school. 

If a person wants to practice medicine in the Distriet of 
any one school he passes an examination before a board so 
composed, Now, by this bill you set up for chiropractic a 
different board entirely. It is to be composed only of chiro- 
practors. 1 think that is a false step to take, and nobody 
can deny but what it is a departure from the existing situa- 
tion, 

Mr. REID of Mlinots. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Does not the gentleman think we 
ought to have some regulation? Does he not think some board 
ought to regulate when we have no regulation at all now? 

Mr. GILBERT. Absolutely. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. And we have no bill other than this 
to regulate them, haye we? 

Mr. GILBERT, That is true. They need to be regulated, 
but they should be permitted to practice only upon an examina- 
tion by a board such as other doctors are compelled to be 
examined by and not simply by a board of chiropractors. I 
think this bill should be defeated and a new bill in its entirety 
be drawn to regulate the practice of the chiropractors. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, In other words, if they can pass a regular 
medical examination nobody would care just exactly what 
methods of practice were followed, if they lived within the 
regulations? 

Mr. GILBERT. The gentlenxin from Hlinois has caught my 
thought exactly. 

Mr, MADDEN. The exnmination ought to be uniform and 
there ought not to be five or six different kinds of boards and 
we ought not to go outside of the regular board established 
for such purpose? 

Mr. GILBERT. That is mv idea exactly. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. If the gentleman will yield further, 
he would not put a plumber on the present board, would he? 
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There fs as much difference between a doctor and a chiro- 
practor as there is between night and day. 

Mr. FORT, Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. In New Jersey our law puts them under the 
same board except as to the detail of practice, 

Mr. GILBERT. Absolutely. 

Mr. FORT. They have to pass all other examinations ex- 
actly alike. 

Mr, GILBERT. And that should be done here. 

Mr. FORT. Doctors of medicine, doctors of osteopathy, and 
so on; but for their particular methods of treatment they have 
a member of their own to give them the examination. 

Mr. GILBERT. As I say, that should be the practice fol- 
lowed here. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rem] asked me 
whether I would put a plumber on the present board, Let me 
say to the gentleman from Illinois that a plumber only works 
on water pipes, while a doctor works on the human body. All 
of these are to work on the same human body. The human 
brain, whoever is to operate on it, is just the same; the heart 
has the same functions, and the liyer has the same functions. 
While I do not pretend to say that this board should designate 
how they should operate, they should first be qualified upon the 
fundamentals of anatomy, and they should first be passed upon 
by a general board. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Is it not a fact that under existing condi- 
tions there is absolutely no protection of the public against un- 
scrupulous men who pretend to be chiropractors and who prac- 
tice that profession? There is no regulation, no examination, 
and no license necessary, and the public is absolutely at the 
mercy of men who are not sufficiently trained and who are not 
experienced in this art at the present time? 

Mr. GILBERT. That is true, and that ought to be corrected 
how? By putting them before the board that passes on all 
doctors. Now, this bill, in my opinion, while giving some pro- 
tection, would not give the public the protection it is en- 
titled to. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Because permission to practice would still be 
passed npon by their own school exclusively. I do not care to 
take any more time, because you gentlemen have gotten my 
point, I think chiropractors ought to come to the same board 
that the osteopaths must come to, that the allopaths and the 
homeopaths must come to, and then practice according to their 
own teachings. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Did I understand the gentleman to say there 
is a general board in the District on which there are osteopaths 
as well as allopaths and homeopaths? 

Mr. GILBERT. There is a general board in the District that 
passes on all of them and to which an osteopath may or may 
not be appointed, to which an allopath may or may not be 
appointed, and ¢o which a homeopath may or may not be ap- 
pointed. On that board chiropractors should be recognized, 
but they should be compelled to pass an examination giyen by 
a board composed of the different schools. 

Mr. LOWREY. Is it not true that each school should have 
a member on that board? < 

Mr. GILBERT. I do not think that is necessary, but I do 
think that chiropractors ought to go to the same board that an 
osteopath goes to, or anybody else. 

Mr. LOWREY. Well, does not the gentleman think that we 
should pass this until something better can be provided? 

Mr. GILBERT. That would be its only excuse. 

Mr. LOWREY. I think it ought to be passed for the present 
and until something general can be provided. I believe the 
general board ought to have representatives of the different 
schools of medicine on it and haye one board, but I think this 
ought to be provided now. 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. Yes. 

Mr. HAMMER. I note in the report it is stated that the 
legislation sought in this bill is in accordance with legislation 
now in existence in 35 States of the Union. I can not think 
that is true as to the provisions of this bill. It is not true in 
the State in which I live and probably not in the State in 
which the gentleman lives. 


May I ask. the gentleman a question? 


The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
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Mr. GILBERT. It is not true in the State in which I live. 
In my State they must all appear before one board. 

Mr. HAMMER. I think the gentleman is correct in his po- 
sition that all of these applications should be passed on by one 
board, and I wanted to ask the gentleman whether or not he 
thinks the statement is correct that 35 States in the Union have 
legislation of this kind. 

Mr. GILBERT. I have not the information. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be laid aside with a favorable recommendation, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the committee will indulge the Chair 
a moment, referring to H. R. 11118, on page 2, line 7, the word 
“may” very evidently should be the word “ map.” 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the spelling of the word “map” may be corrected in the 
manner indicated, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill (H. R. 
58) to provide for the election of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, owing to the lateness of 
the hour and the importance of this bill, I shall be obliged to 
raise the question of the absence of a quorum unless the gen- 
tleman withdraws the bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I realize that at 
this late hour, if any of the Members on the floor are opposed 
to the provisions of this bill, which is a very lengthy one, they 
can prevent the completion of it. 

ae GILBERT. I will say to the gentleman, I am opposed 
to it. 

Mr. ZIMLMAN. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statements 
made, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the bill from 
consideration at this time in the hope we will have ample time 
to consider it later in the session. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT LEGISLATION 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the several bills back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and the bills as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying 
resumed the chair, Mr. KeroHam, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee had had under consideration H. R. 12172, 5. 2537, 
H. R, 11118, and H. R. 9055 and had directed him to report the 
same back to the House without amendment with the recom- 
mendation that they do pass; also that the committee had had 
under consideration H. R. 11119, H. R. 7380, and H. R. 10082 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
amendments with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and as amended the bills do pass. 

The bills H. R. 11119, H. R. 7380, and H. R. 10082, with 
amendments, were severally reported; the amendments were 
severally agreed to; and the bills as amended were ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, were read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title of the bill H. R. 7380 was amended. 

The bill S. 2537 was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The bills H. R. 12172 and H. R. 11118 were ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, were read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
the bill H. R. 9055. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks a sepa- 
rate yote on the recommendation of the committee with regard 
to the bill H. R. 9055. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill H. R. 9055. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GILBERT) there were—ayes 23, noes 5. 

So the bill was passed. 


I do not know. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call the Chair's attention to 
the bill H. R. 6728, which was laid aside by unanimous consent 
and pending which the previous question has been ordered. The 
_ gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarer] wants to insist on 
the engrossed copy of the bill being read. 

Mr, SCHAFER. In order that the House may have an oppor- 
tunity to consider the entire bill before yoting on it I ask 
unanimous consent that the engrossed copy of the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER. Of course that is impossible. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, the following leaves of absence were 
granted: 

To Mr. Denison, indefinitely, on account of illness of his 
mother. 

To Mr. Aprreny, indefinitely, on account of business. 


MORONGO INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. LEAVITT, Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (S. 702) to provide for the setting apart of 
certain lands in the State of California as an addition to the 
Morongo Indian Reservation. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2702) 
to provide for the setting apart of certain lands in the State of 
California as an addition to the Morongo Indian Reservation, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same. 

Scorr LEAVITT, 

W. H. SPROUL, 

CARL HAYDEN, | 
Managers on the part of the House. 

J. W. HARRELD, 

Basm G. BRATTON, 

ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
BANTA YSABEL INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (S. 2702) to provide for the setting apart of 
the Interior to purchase certain lands in California to be added 
to the Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation and authorizing an 
appropriation of funds therefor. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8186) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to purchase 
certain lands in California to be added to the Santa Ysabel 
Indian Reservation, and authorizing an appropriation of funds 
therefor, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments. 

Scorr LEAVITT, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
W. H. SPROUL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
J. W. HARRELD, 
RALPH H. CAMERON, 
Joun B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8186) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to purchase certain lands in California to be 
added to the Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation and authorizing 
an appropriation of funds therefor, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report: 
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The Senate recedes from its amendment providing for the 
disposition of royalties from oil wells in the Red River and 
leaves the bill in the same form that it passed the House. 


Scorr LEAVITT, 

W. H. Sprout, 

CARL HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House, - 


The conference report was agreed to. 
NORTHERN CHEYENNE INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9558) to provide 
for allotting in severalty agricultural land within the Tongue 
River or Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation, Mont., and 
for other purposes, and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
9558 and concur with the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


Strike out section 4 of said amendment and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: : 

“Sec. 4. That authority is hereby vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior to cause to be reserved so long as they are needed and used 
for the benefit of the Northern Cheyennes, suitable lands for the 
following purposes: For school, agency, and other administrative 
purposes, including not to exceed 1,280 acres for the boarding school 
at Busby, Mont., and not to exceed 160 acres for the Birney Day 
School, in all not exceeding 2,780 acres; for tribal cemeteries, where 
needed, not to exceed in all 160 acres: Provided, Tnat with the con- 
sent of the tribal council, lands may be reserved for religious and 
educational purposes including parsonage, church cemetery, and 
garden sites, not to exceed 40 acres at any one point; for recreational 
purposes having an educational feature, not to exceed 10 acres at any 
one point; for public school purposes, not to exceed 2% acres at 
any one point: Provided further, That such tracts excepting only 
the tribal cemeteries shall remain reserved only so long as they are 
used for the purposes for which they are set apart: And provided 
further, That the organizations now engaged in educational and 
religious work on the reservation shall not be disturbed in their 
occupancy of the sites heretofore set apart under authority of the 
Secretary of the Interlor so long as they continue to be used solely 
in the advancement of religious and welfare work for the benefit of 
the Northern Cheyenne Indlans: And provided further, That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is hereby authorized to reserve and set aside 
for town site purposes not more than 80 acres at Lame Deer, Mont., 
and not to exceed 40 acres at some other sultable location, and to 
survey and plat said tracts in blocks, lots, streets, alleys, parks, and 
school sites: Provided further, That the area reserved for park and 
school sites shall not exceed 10 acres in any one town site, and patents 
shell be {ssued for such lands to the municipality legally charged 
with the care and custody of the lands hereby set aside for such 
purposes. That such town sites shall be appraised and disposed of as 
provided in section 2381 of the Revised Statutes: Provided further, 
That all the income of said tribe from rents, royalties, or other profits 
accruing from the sale of any timber, coal, or other minerals, in- 
cluding oil, gas, and other natural deposits herein reserved for the 
benefit of the said Indians, Including proceeds from sales of town 
lots shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Northern Cheyenne Indians and be subject to expendi- 
ture for their benefit In such manner as Congress may direct. An 
area not exceeding 60 feet on either side of every section line within 
the said reservation is hereby dedicated as publ'e highways whenever 
and so far as the same may be so declared by the county commissioners 
of the county in which the same may be situated, and all allotments 
and patents hereby authorized shall be subject to the easement hereby 
created. In addition to reservations heretofore herein authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior shall withhold from allotment any tracts 
in legal subdivisions In which are springs or other like sources of 
water supply to which cattle have been accustomed to repair for 
drink, together with so much land contiguous thereto as may be 
necessary to permit access by stock to such water supply from the 
highways herein provided for.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Leavrrr was agreed to. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important bill 
to these Indians and I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker and Members, early in the 
session I introduced this bill (H. R. 9558) to provide for allot- 
ing lands within the Tongue River or Northern Cheyenne Indian 
Reservation in Montana to members of that tribe. During the 
summer of 1925 and the previous year I met delegations of 
Indians from the Tongue River Reservation to discuss the 
problems confronting them and I became convinced that one of 
the things required was to allot land to the members of the 
tribe so that they would be able to have permanent homes and 
develop their own farms and livestock activities. 

This matter was later discussed with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Members of the tribe informed me that they had been 
trying for some 15 years to secure allotments of land. The 
bill as I introduced it was discussed here in Washington with 
members of the tribe who came here for that purpose, and out 
of that discussion it became apparent that there should be 
certain amendments to take care of the situation more ade- 
quately. It was agreed with them that my bill should pass in 
the Mouse as it was introduced, so that it could be advanced 
on the calendar and gotten on its way early enough to allow 
full consideration by the Senate committee, the superintendent, 
and the delegates from the reservation, John Standsintimber 
and Eugene Fisher. Through consultation in which the repre- 
sentatives of the tribe have taken part, and for which Mr. 
Fisher has remained in Washington for a considerable time, 
the bill was first amended in the Senate committee and reported 
out by Senator KENDRICK, of Wyoming, who has lived for 
many years adjoining this reservation and who is very familiar 
with the situation there. Senator WaLsu has also given a good 
deal of consideration to the measure, and these amendments 
added in the Senate were the result of conferences between 
him. Senator Kenprtcx, and Mr. Fisher. The Senator from 
Montana and the Senator from Wyoming have been in con- 
ference with the representatives of the Indians, as I have been 
continually myself. 

This is a very important bill to the Indians, because it not 
only provides an allotment of 160 acres to each member of the 
tribe but it also preserves tribal grazing and timberlands for 
the benefit of the entire tribe, and offers a means for the de- 
velopment of any mineral resources, such as oil, which may be 
discovered on the reservation, for the benefit of the tribe. In 
other words, it finally and fully confirms the title of these 
reseryation lands to the individual Indians and to the tribe in 
such a way as to develop their homes and to give the Indians 
the fullest possible benefit of their natural resources. I was 
very glad to have the opportunity of introducing the measure 
originally and am now pleased to ask the House to accept the 
constructive amendments which haye been worked out in confer- 
ence with the Senators, with the representatives of the Indians, 
and with the Government, all of whom have agreed that it is to 
the best interests of the Indians that this bill do now pass and 
become law. 

By having the bill passed now, rather than waiting until a 
later time, the necessary surveys and field work toward making 
the allotments can be started a year sooner than if there was 
delay until next winter. The allotment roll can now be made 
up and the work of the Geological Survey to determine the min- 
eral character of any lands can be gotten under way very soon. 
All questions as to the title of the Indians to their lands will 
now be settled. . 

Mr. Speaker, this measure embodies that kind of constructive 
legislation so necessary to advance the Indians of this country 
to the position of being self-supporting home owners, thus tak- 
ing their full place in the citizenship of our country. I greatly 
appreciate the action of Congress in passing this measure, and 
the Northern Cheyenne Indians will also appreciate it very sin- 
cerely. They are my constituents and I thank you in their 
name. 

A BOOK THAT EVERY VOTER SHOULD READ 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, which is about the only way an unbossed Congressman 
can get a vital message to the American people, I desire to invite 
_ the attention of my colleagues and citizens generally to a new 
book—a volume, in my opinion, the most remarkable and timely 
of this generation. 

This book is called“ Your Servants in the Senate,“ with a 
subtitle “The Story of Their Stewardship and that of the 
Warding-Coolidge Régime.” It is an intimate history of the 
period since 1920, 
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The author is Lynn Haines, who probably knows Congress 
better than any man in the country. He understands the 
forces that dominate politics and government. He is com- 
pletely free to tell the truth, and does. 

Almost before it had come from the press the most discrim- 
inating observers recognized its unusual significance as a con- 
structive factor in our public life. A few of these estimates 
will deseribe it better than any words of mine: 

FACTS, FACTS, FACTS 

Frederick M. Kerby, editor of the Newspaper Information 

Service, writes about this book as follows: 


The first thing that strikes me about it is the fact that you have 
here presented the first comprehensive, detailed, and painstaking analy- 
sis of the real forces of modern capitalism and their method of work 
that has ever been done In modern times. 

The second thing that strikes me and arouses admiration is the 
thorough and workman-like way in which you have gone at the job. 
Every page and indeed every paragraph bears internal evidence of the 
care and thoroughness that has evidently been put into the preliminary 
work on this book of yours, and consequently it is above all things 
conyincing. 

The third thing that strikes me Is the cold, clear logic of the thing; 
its absence of ranting and demagoguery, its avoidance of generall- 
zations and its specific and deadly presentation of facts, facts, facts. 
It literally lifts one out of his chair, and it does it not by means of 
mere language, but by its marshaling of fact, and the logical presen- 
tation of its argument. 

Furthermore, I am charmed by the form and method of presentation, 
the sequence and arrangement, and the method of allowing one thing 
to lead to and introduce another. It has the readableness of an ex- 
citing novel, the thrill of a mystery play. 

My unstinted admiration goes out to a man who can assemble and 
handle facts in this surgical manner, 


NORMAN HAPGOOD’S OPINION 


Under the caption “ Book imperils G. O. P. control.” Norman 
Hapgood says in the Washington Herald: 


In the present vagueness of political divisions only one line can 
be drawn distinctly. It is between those who are satisfied to have 
big money run the affairs of the country, including politics, and those 
who are not. For simplicity we may call theso two groups con- 
servatives and radicals. 

The supertax differences, such as they are, draw this line; so do 
controversies about the Tarif Board, the tariff itself, and the Federal 
Trade Commission, Muscle Shoals, and the Aluminum Co. 

It looks more every week as if these divisions might count in next 
fall's elections. The Republicans are genuinely afraid of losing the 
Senate, 

A book published this week, called Your Servants Im the Senate, by 
Lynn Haines, editor of The Searchlight on Congress, brings out 
sharply and clearly the radical point of view in relation to the 
principal Republican Senators up for reelection. 

It will be a powerful campaign weapon. 


TONS OF POLITICAL T. N. T, 
Labor, the organ of the railroad employees, says that— 


Mr, Haines has put a few tons of political T. N. T. together and 
called it a book. Which is right, for a book is the highest kind of high 
explosive, 


The review in this paper, by Elliot Harrison, follows: 


Books are among the great forces of the modern world. They have 
righted wrongs, freed the slave, opened yistas of progress. A book can 
be more dangerous to the established order, especially to established 
evils, than a charge of dynamite. 

The books of Voltaire, an exile in Switzerland, stripped the old 
régime in France of its high pretentions, lashed it naked through every 
printing press in Christendom, and made it reverse its own sentence 
and eat its own words. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin did more to abolish American slavery than all 
the orations of Sumner and Wendell Phillips or all the raids of Jobn 
Brown. 

Dickens wiped out the worst schools of England with Oliver Twist, 
and Charles Reade reformed the prison system of the same country with 
Never Too Late to Mend. 

In the nineties in our own country Seven Financial Conspiracies and 
Coin's Financlal School started a prairie fire that swept to the very 
doors of the White House before it was stayed. 

A book has just come from the press in Washington which, in the 
judgment of shrewd observers, Is destined to have a tremendous effect 
on the political fortunes of the next few years and the economic 
development, which depends on politics. 

It is entitled, “Your Servants in the Senate,” and is the work of 
Lynn Haines, who has done a deal of public good already with his 
magazine The Searchlight. His specialty is gathering up and print- 
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ing the facts behind the day's political news, the truth ns to what 
men in public really do and why they do it. Years of experience in 
tbat work have fitted him perfectly for his new task. 

* „ . > . » s 


The table of contents comes pretty near telling the story of the book. 

It is therefore presented in full as follows: 
THE CONTENTS 

Introducing them to you: A quick characterization of those Senators 
next up for reelection, followed by— 

Introducing the master mind: Which presents Mr, Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, whose industrial power is paralleled only by his supergovernmental 
influences; analyzing the amazing results of his administration—an 
illuminating and necessary background for the subseryiency of certaln 
Senators to the Mellon program, in— 

CHAPTER I. THEY APPROVE THE MELLON PLAN— 

With X rays and roll calls. 

Introducing “the mother of monopoly“: Takes us into the fleld of 
indirect taxes, the form of privilege most prevalent, most expensive to 
the people, and most dependent upon the favors of Government, Hus- 
trated with facts and figures, In— 


CHAPTER I. THEY TILT THR TARIFP 

Relating, of course, to the Fordney-McCumber bill, which broke the 
record for “protection to infant industries.” 

Introducing “A Debauch"—as Boram characterized it, Js a briet 
prologue to the astonishing story of the Newberry scandal, in— 

CHAPTER III, THEY APPRAISE THEMSELVES 

Introducing forces higher up: Reveals the Senate machine in its 
relation to the powers that be; with illustrations of this dominant 
“administration influence“ {n— 


CHAPTER IV. THEY SUPPORT TITHE PRESIDENT 


With the official facts concerning— 

Ladd walks the plank: Wherein they discipline the Independents and 
disclose the standards, tests, and character of the pro-Coolidge, Senate 
machine, 

Trying to save Denby, and opposing the WALSi report: Significant 
“ sitting on the lid" episodes in connection with oil and other scandals. 

They O, K. appointments: Shows their record on confirmations, with 
some outstanding derelictions of duty, all this coming to a climax 
in the controyersy over— 

“Sugar Charley“ Warren: Which is emphasized for two reasons— 
the President's unconstitutional insistence that the Senate perfunc- 
torily approve the nomination and because this episode reveals pre- 
cisely how Senators are “lined up“ at the present time. 
~ Introducing the composite picture: Is just that, followed finally by 
the constructive part— 

CHAPTER V. WHOSE SENATE SHALL IT BE? 
* 2 * . * . * 

Mr. Haines charges flatly that Andrew Mellon has no right to hold 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury, The original act creating the 
Treasury Departnrent provides: 

“That no person appointed to any office instituted by this act shall 
directly or indirectly be concerned or interested in carrying on the 
business of trade or commerce or be the owner, wholly or in part, of 
any sea vessel, ete.“ 

This law is still In force, It blocked the appointment of A. T. 
Stewart, the New York merchant prince, as Secretary of the Treasury 
during Grant's administration, but it has been Ignored in order that 
Mellon might be chief of the Treasury. 

Mr. Haines shows that Mr. Mellon is “engaged in trade and com- 
merce” from his partnership in the Overholt Whisky Co. to his domi- 
nating interest in the Aluminum Trust, which from an original inyest- 
ment of $20,000 has come, through reinvestment of profits, to have a 
capital and surplus of some $110,000,000, and which owns mining, 
manufacturing, rail, and utility properties scattered over half the world. 

Mr. Mellon is likewise the dominant figure in the Guif Oil Corpora- 
tion, which has a fleet of 30 of those “sea vessels" which no appointee 
to the Treasury Department is permitted by law to own. Mr. Haines 
sums up the case as follows: 

“ First, that Mr. Mellon holds the office of Secretary of the Treasury 
in violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the law. 

“ Second, that he is undoubtedly the outstanding world-wide exponent 
of modern industrialism, having practiced every device that monopolies 
may employ for purely private purposes; and 

“Third, that his official positions are such as to constitute a super- 
governmental influence which can be utilized to advance his own enter- 
prises and those of the industrial class to which he belongs at the 
expense of the public welfare.” 

As to how Mr. Mellon has used his opportunities, Mr. Haines says: 

“To-day, after four years of Mellonism, the corporations of America 
are evading surtaxes on a total of undivided profits that probably ex- 
ceeds $30,000,000,000.” 

It woulll seem that “Andy” had not forgotten himself while grant- 
ing indulgences to his fellow corporationists. His Gulf Oil Corpora- 
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tion bas n surplus and depreciation reserve of $205,000,000, nearly 
twice its total capitalization—all profits which have dodged the high 
surtaxes of the income tax law. 

Perhaps the most startling part of Mr.-Haines’s Mellon chapter is 
that dealing with “refunds and abatements.” A refund is money that 
Uncle Sam pays back after collecting it. An abatement is a credit 
that he gives the favored individual or corporation before payment. 

Rich men and companies, of course, employ the best lawyers they can 
find to figure out their income tax returns and keep their contribu- 
tions down as low as possible, Yet Mr. Haines shows that in the four 
years of Mellon's administration there haye been refunds and abate- 
ments to the amount of $1,507,658,077! 

Small wonder he considers Mellon the real head of the administra- 
tion. 

The story of the Newberry scandal is intensely interesting. So Is 
that of the tariff, and of the way the Senate has “supported the 
President,” with roll calls giving the names of Senators who voted 
for and against the people's interests, 

Mr. Haines bas put a few tons of political T. N. T. together and 
called it a book, Which is right, for a book is the highest kind of 
liigh explosive, 

This Is a work which no one who wants to know the truth about 
affairs in Washington can afford to fail to read. 


I agree with that last conclusion. Because this book deals so 
fairly and fearlessly with public issnes of far-reaching funda- 
mental importance, every voter should be informed of its charac- 
ter, its purposes, and, above all else, be told where to get it. 

Therefore, I regard it as a duty to urge all my fellow citizens 
everywhere to write the Searchlight Publishing Co., Lenox 
Building, Washington, D. C., for a copy. Its price is only $1 in 
paper and $1.75 in cloth binding. This book is so timely and 
revealing as to be worth many ordinary volumes, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. Speaker—— 
MAPES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. I will yield. 

Mr. MAPES. Before the gentleman makes his motion a 
great many Members of the House are interested in the rivers 
and harbors bill, so much so that I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. I understand that the legislative situation 
is such that the rivers and harbors bill can not or will not be 
called up before Thursday morning. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if my understanding is correct and if the member- 
ship of the House can rest assured that the rivers and harbors 
bill will not be taken up before Thursday? 

Mr. TILSON. The situation is that to-morrow a conference 
report from the Committee on Banking and Currency will 
probably take something like two hours. It is then expected 
that a rule from the Rules Committee for taking up certain 
bills reported by the Committee on the Judiciary will oceupy 
the remainder of the day. Calendar Wednesday will be occu- 
pied by the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and 
if business from that committee is completed the Committee on 
the Public Lands will be ready to go on with such business 
as that Committee has reported. 

On Thursday it is hoped and expected that the rivers and 
harbors bill will be taken up, but not before that time. 

Mr. MAPES. Then the House can rest assured that it will 
not be brought up before Thursday. 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct; there is no expectation of 
taking up the rivers and harbors bill before Thursday. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman from Con- 
necticut permit me to ask the gentleman from Michigan a 
question? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Michigan if his inquiry is prompted by the desire 
to have his forces all here for the filibuster against the bill? 

Mr. MAPES. That question will have to be answered when 
the time comes; I wanted the membership of the House to 
know when the bill would be brought up. 

Mr. KHTCHAM. Before the gentleman from Connecticut 
makes his motion I would like to inquire whether we will have 
a session on Saturday and Monday, Monday being Memorial 
Day. 

Mr. TILSON. The business of the House is not usually sus- 
pended for a day except on occasions when the entire member- 
ship of the House is willing to suspend. There will probably 
be no disposition to adjourn over Saturday or Monday unless 
the situation clears from what it is at the present time. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if the rule to which the gentleman referred will provide for 
taking up the judges salary bill. 


Mr. TILSON. 
Mr. 
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CELEBRATION OF BOSTON EVACUATION DAY 
[Omitted from Record of March 81 


Pursuant to the act of March 3, 1926, the Speaker appointed 
Mr. Hab and Mr. Garrivan to represent the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the ceremonies in Boston incident to the celebra- 
tion of Evacuation Day. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; that is the rule I have in mind. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
May 25, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTDH HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mitiee hearings scheduled for May 25, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 


To promote the unification of carriers engaged in interstate 

commerce (H. R. 11212). 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) e 

To establish standard weights for loayes of bread, to prevent 
deception in respect thereto, to prevent contamination thereof 
(B. R. 9096). 

To prevent the destruction or dumping, without good and 
sufficient cause therefor, of farm produce received in inter- 
state commerce by commission merchants and others and to re- 
quire them truly and correctly to account for all produce re- 
ceived by them (II. R. 10510). 

To facilitate and simplify the work of the Department of 
Agriculture in certain cases (H. R. 11423). 

For the relief of the Majestic Hotel, Lake Charles, La., and 
of Lieut. R. T. Cronau, United States Army (H. R. 11482). 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(11 a. m.) 


To provide for the use and expenditure of the taxes levied 
and collected upon articles, goods, wares, and merchandise 
coming into the United States from the Philippine Islands 
(H. R. 11490). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12208. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric Co., an Illinois corpora- 
tion, to construct a bridge across Fox River in Dundee Town- 
ship, Kane County, and State of Illinois; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1297). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12316. A bill to amend the Panama Canal act 
and other laws applicable to the Canal Zone, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1298). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. S. 3997. An act to amend section 301 of 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1299). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. RATHBONE: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 2042. An act relating to the office of public buildings and 
public parks of the National Capital; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1300). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7686. 
A bill for the relief of Willis B. Cross; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 1295). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FURLOW: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1257. 
A bill for the relief of Silas Overmire; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1206). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 

11146) granting an increase of pension to Albert Boardman, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 12389) to provide for the 
permanent withdrawal of Memaloose Island in the Columbia 
River for the use of the Yakima Indians and Confederated 
Tribes as a burial ground; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (II. R. 12390) to authorize the pay- 
ment of drainage assessments on Absentee Shawnee Indian 
lands in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12391) authorizing the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission to purchase 
Fort Hunt, Va., and Fort Washington, Md.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 12392) to amend section 26 
of an act approved April 21, 1804, being “An act making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
Department and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for 
other purposes“; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12393) to amend section 26 of the act of 
June 30, 1919, entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, for fulfiliing treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920"; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R, 12394) to amend 
section 26 of the interstate commerce act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as foliows: 

Memorial of the municipal government of Borongan, Province 
of Samar, P, I., favoring the independence of the Philippine 
Islands; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 12395) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Yoe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12396) granting an increase of pension to 
Susie E. Risheil; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12397) granting an increase of peusion to 
Margaret S. Beyler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12398) 
for the relief of James Moffitt; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 12398) granting a pension to 
Margaret Kegerries; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of IIlinois: A bill (H. R. 12400) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary A. Hock; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (H. R. 12401) granting an increase of 
pension to Delila Duff; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 12402) granting an increase of 
pension to Georgie A. Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MENGES: A biil (H. R. 12403) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan Herbert; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 12404) for the relief of 
Shadyside Bank; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 12405) granting an increase 
of pension to Dortha E. Kennoch; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12406) granting an increase of pension to 
Malvina Ritch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12407) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Garrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 12408) granting 
an increase of pension to Rebecca S. Reeve; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12409) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. B. Callahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 12410) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia E. Kenyon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2268. By Mr. DARROW: Resolution of the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, in favor of House bill 9598, to amend section 
25 of the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2269. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of residents 
of the first district of Wisconsin urging passage of Senate bili 
2841, to create a department of public education and provide fer 
its maintenance ; to the Committee on Education. 

2270. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Protest by the Eaton 
(Ohio) Branch of the National Council of Catholic Men, against 
the expulsion from Mexico of an American citizen, Archbishop 
George J. Caruana, apostolic delegate, by the Mexican Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2271. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the American Legion, 
J. R. MeQuigg, national commander, urging carly and favorable 
consideration of the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548) to provide the 
retirement for the disabled emergency Army officers; to. the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

2272. Also, petition of the American Legion, J. R. McQuigg, 
national commander, urging early and favorable consideration 
of the Green bill (H. R. 10277) to amend the adjusted compen- 
sation act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2273. By Mr. LINNBERGER: Petition of Mrs. Lou Clark and 
about 20 others, of Santa Monica, Calif., protesting against com- 
pulsory religious legislation; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. ; 

2274. Also, petition of Dr. Paul A. Opp and many others, 
of Ocean Park, Calif, protesting against all pending com- 
pulsory religious legislation; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

2275. Also, petition of Mr. Charles A. Johnson and others, 
of Sawtelle, Calif., protesting against all pending compulsory 
religious legislation; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

2276. Alst, petition of Mr. Archer T. Shearer and others, of 
Los Angeles, protesting against passage of House bill 7179 
and all other pending compulsory religious legislation; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2277. Also, petition of Mr. O. L. Benedict, of Maywood, Calif., 
and approximately 175 other residents of California, protest- 
ing against passage of House bill 7179 and similar measures 
now pending before Congress; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

2278. By Mr. SINNOLPT: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Boardman, Oreg., protesting against the following compulsory 
Sunday observance bills: House bills 10311, 10123, 7179, and 
7822; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2279. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, GOS South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III.; Fulton County 
Farm Bureau, Canton, III.; David Hagans, Sterling, III.; 
Grundy County Bankers’ Association, Morris, III.; Ford County 
Farm Bureau, Gibson City, III.; the First National Bank, 
Beardstown, III.; ©. E. Canterbury, Cantrall, III.; George Stam- 
berger, jr., director of farm bureau, Clarion Township, Bureau 
County, R. F. D. No. 1, Lamoille, III.: C. J. Gross, chairman 
State-Wide Legislative Committee, Atwood, III., urging support 
of the Haugen agricultural bill (id. R. 11606); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 
Turspay, May 25, 1926 
(Legislative day of Friday, May 21, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Butler Deneen George 
Bayard Cameron bin Gerry 
Bingham Capper Edge Gillett 
Blease Caraway Edwards Glass 
Borah Couzens Fernald off 
Bratton Cummins Ferris Gooding 
Broussard Curtis Fess Greene 
Bruce Dale Frazier ale 
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Harreld MeLean Pittman Steck 
Harris MeMaster Ransdell Stephens 
Harrison cNary Reed, Pa. Swanson 
Heflin Means Robinson, Ark. Trammell 
Howell Metcalf Robinson, Iud. Tyson 
Johnson Moses Sackett Underwood 
Jones, N. Mex, Norbeck Schall Wadsworth 
Jones, Wash, Norris Sheppard Walsh 
Kendrick Nye Shipstead Warren 
Keyes Oddie Shortridge Watson 
King Overman Simmons Weller 
La Follette Phipps Smoot Wheeler 
McKellar Pine Stanfield Willis 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. MAYFIELD] is necessarily detained by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 2537. An act to provide for the condemnation of land for 
the opening, extension, widening, or straightening of streets, 
avenues, roads, or highways in accordance with the plan of the 
permanent system of highways for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2730. An act to amend section 1155 of an act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia.” ` 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 2702) to provide for the setting apart of certain lands 
in the State of California as an addition to the Morongo Indian 
Reservation. 

The message further announced that the House had con- 
curred in the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9558) to provide for allotting in severalty agricultural lands 
within the Tongue River or Northern Cheyenne Indian Reserva- 
tion in Montana, and for other purposes, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

II. R. 7380. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the removal of what is now known as the 
Aqueduct Bridge, across the Potomac River, and for the build- 
ing of a bridge in place thereof,’ approved May 18, 1916, and 
section 12 of the act entitled “An act to provide for eliminating 
certain grade crossings, etc.,“ approved February 12, 1901, as 
amended : 

H. R. 9055. An act to regulate the practice of chiropractic, 
to create a board of chiropractic examiners of the District of 
Columbia, and to punish persons yiolating the provisions 
thereof; 

H. R. 11943. An act providing for an additional building for 
the use of the police court of the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 10082. An act to permit construction, maintenance, and 
use of certain pipe lines for petroleum and its products ; 

H. R. 11118. An act to authorize the widening of Harvard 
Street in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11119. An act to alter the personnel of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 12172. An act permitting the Washington Market Co. to 
lay a conduit across Twelfth Street SW. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 10859) to provide for 
the transfer of certain records of the General Land Office to 
States, and for other purposes, and it was thereupon signed by 
the Vice President. 


REPORT ON NATIONAL WEALTH AND INCOME 


The VIOE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
report of the Federal Trade Commission on national wealth 
and income, made pursuant to Senate Resolution 451, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, fourth session, which will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I have here a telegram from the Confer- 
ence of State and Proyincial Health Authorities of North America 
in recent session at Atlantic City and a communication from the 
women’s committee for the extension of the maternity and 
infancy act, both favoring the passage of the bill extending 
the operation of the maternity act. I ask that they be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 
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There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, as follows: 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 22, 1926. 
Senator SHEPPARD, 
Senate Office Bullding, Washington, D. O.: 

State and provincial health authorities of North America at their 
annual meeting held to-day at Atlantic City passed the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas detafled reports from the 43 States which are jointly 
operating with the Children's Bureau in the care of mothers and 
babies under the Sheppard-Towner law show definite improvement in 
maternal and child health, and that the recognition of the importance 
of this movement by the Federal Government has been effective in the 
same way that it has been for so many years in agricultural and 
yocational education, in road building, and in the eradication of tuber- 
culosis in cattle: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Conference of State and Provincial Health Author- 
ities of North America, That it sincerely approves the proposed exten- 
sion of the appropriation under the Sheppard-Towner Act by the Con- 
gress, that it records its appreciation of the attitude of the Children's 
Bureau of the Department of Labor in its effective cooperation with 
the several States in the approval of individual and differing programs 
which are prepared by the State health authorities, and that it pledges 
its continued efforts to the further reduction of maternal and child 
morbidity and mortality rates in cooperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

R. M. OLIN, Sceretary. 
WoMEN’s COMMITTEE FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF THE MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1926. 
Hon. MOkRIS SHEPPARD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sunaror Suerranp: The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor has reported favorably H. R. 7555, a bill providing an ex- 
tension of time for the authorization of an appropriation for the 
maternity and infancy act. This measure, as it passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 218 to 44, assures cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Government with the States accepting the benefits of the act for 
the fiscal year of 1928-29, two years additional to the five-year period 
during which Federal funds were made available in the original act. 
The Senate committee in reporting the bill has proposed an amendment 
which would limit the extension to one year instead of two years, as 
was recommended by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with 
the approval of the President. On behalf of the organizations of 
women supporting the measure we urge you to reject the proposed 
amendment and to support the bill as it passed the House. 

In our opinion the need for an extension of at least two years has 
been clearly demonstrated, and we believe that it would be disastrous 
to the success of many State programs now under way if State legis- 
latures meeting next January could not be assured of Federal funds for 
the two-year perlod for which they will appropriate State funds to 
match, 

Forty-three States are now accepting the benefits of the maternity 
and infancy act and are undertaking programs of educational effort 
and preventive measures to reduce the unnecessarily high infant and 
maternal death rate. Results have already been shown, but much 
remains to be accomplished. ‘Therefore it is important that this ses- 
sion of the Congress authorize the extension of the time limit upon the 
appropriation so that the work so well begun may be continued. 

We earnestly hope that you will give your active support to H. R. 
7555, and we trust that the committee amendment may be defeated 
and the bill as passed by the House may be speedily passed by the 
Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 

Elizabeth Eastman, national board Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association; H. B. Lansburgh, National Council of 
Jewish Women; Mabel C. Costigan, National Con- 
sumers’ League; Mary F. Thompson, National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women; Emma Bain Swiggett, Na- 
tional Council of Women; Kate Trenholm Abrams, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs; Maud Wood Park, 
National League of Women Voters; Harleon James, 
American Association of University Women; Ethel M. 
Smith, National Women's rade Union League; Flor- 
ence V. Watkins, National Congress of Parent-Teachers; 
Lenna Lowe Yost, Women’s Christlan Temperance 
Union, 


Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by Lodge No. 
571 of the Slovene National Benefit Society, of Poposia, Wyo., 
protesting against the enactment of any legislation providing 
for the registration of aliens, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, 
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Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution adopted by Bridgeport 
Post, No. 227, the American Legion, of Bridgeport, Ohio, favor- 
ing a just and equitable differential on the freight rates be- 
tween the southern and Ohio coal fields, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be 
printed in the Rxcorp, as follows: ` 


Tux AMERICAN LEGION, 
BRIDGEPORT Post, No. 227, 
Bridgeport, Ohio. 
Senator Frank B, WILLIS, j 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Whereas Ohio and Pennsylvania coal operators have, in order to 
secure a market for their coal and to furnish a fuel suitable to the 
Northwest section of the country, expended large sums of money in 
construction of docks and equipment for the proper handling and 
storage of coal on the upper Lakes; and 

Whereas eastern Ohio coal fields have in the past shipped under 
normal conditions 5,000,000 tons of coal annually, to be transported to 
the Northwest; and 

Whereas on account of existing freight rates, by which the coal fields 
of southern West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee are favored by a 
differential that gives such coal fields a great advantage in shipping, 
the large tonnage of coal formerly shipped from Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, to be reloaded at the lake front on vessels, has been lost to 
the Ohio and Pennsylvania coal operators; and 

Whereas this large volume of tonnage shipped via lake cargo, which 
business rightfully belongs to the Ohio and Pennsylvania coal fields, 
has, through discrimination in freight rates, been diverted to southern 
coal fields, resulting in throwing thousands of miners idle, creating a 
loss of millions in wages for the miners, as well as a vast sum to the 
operators; also producing a depression and heayy financial loss to all 
business in the districts; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, Bridgeport Post, No. 227, the American Legion, 
of Bridgeport, Ohio, as an organization interested in the welfare of 
the State of Ohio, do hereby request that our Senators and Members 
of Congress use their good offices to bring about a just and equitable 
differential on freight rates between the southern coal flelds and the 
Ohio coal fields, and we urge that you use all your honorable means 
to secure favorable action on the petitions now pending of the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania coal operators before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which petitions provides for a fair differential in rates for the 
territories named in the foregoing. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE AMERICAN Lxatox, BripaerortT Post, No. 227. 


Adopted at the regular meeting of the post May 14, 1926. 
Wat. A. OFTERDINEGER, Commander, 
R. J. Wynn, Adjutant. 


Mr. TYSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Knox 
County, Tenn., praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 8998) 
creating a bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition in 
the Treasury Department, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Knox 
Couny, Tenn., praying for the passage of the so-called Means 
bill, being the bill (S. 2841) creating a Federal department of 
education, which was referred to the Committee on Educatlon 
and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Knox 
County, Tenn., praying for the passage of legislation requiring 
the registration of all aliens in the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a telegram in the nature of a memo- 
rial from the Stamford (Conn.) Unit of the Connecticut Council 
of Catholic Women, protesting against the expulsion of the 
apostolic delegate to Mexico, Archbishop Caruana, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the New Haven Master 
Painters’ Association, of New Haven, Conn., remonstrating 
against the inclusion of naval stores, turpentine, and rosin in 
the so-called MeNary-Haugen cooperative marketing measure, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

He also presented a petition of Capitol City Branch No. 86, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, of Hartford, Conn., 
praying for the passage of legislation providing for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hartford, 
Windsor, Glastonbury, and South Glastonbury, all in the State 
of Connecticut, praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of Bridgeport, Conn., remonstrating against the passage of 
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the so-called Fitzgerald bill, being House bill 487, providing 
for workingmens’ compensation in the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumpia. 

He also presented a memorial of the Manufacturers“ Associa- 
tion, of Bridgeport, Conn., remonstrating against the enactment 
of Senate bill 2808, providing for an increase in the member- 
ship of the Interstate Commerce Commission, etc., which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Corporal Coyle Post, No. 1, 
the American Legion, of Waterbury, Conn., praying for the 
passage of the so-called Johnson bill, being House bill 10240, to 
amend the World War veterans’ act; the so-called Fitzgerald 
bill, being House bill 4548, to retire disabled emergency Army 
officers; and the so-called Green bill, being House bill 10277, 
to provide adjusted compensation benefits to the dependent 
mothers of the men killed in action, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented telegrams and a letter in the nattire of peti- 
tions from the Greenwich League of Women Voters; officers of 
the Salisbury League of Women Voters, of Lakeville; the exec- 
utive board of the New Haven League of Women Voters, of 
New Haven; the Board of Connecticut Child Welfare Associa- 
tion of New Haven; and the Connecticut League of Women 
Voters (Inc.), of Hartford, all in the State of Connecticut, fa- 
voring the extension of the so-called Sheppard-Towner mater- 
nity and infancy act for a period of two years, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which were referred the following resolution and bill, re- 
ported them each without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon : 

A resolution (S. Res. 152) to rescind the order of the Senate 
requiring the Interstate Commerce Commission to submit 
monthly reports on the condition of railroad equipment (Rept. 
No. 922) ; and 

A bill (S. 1871) to punish the transportation of stolen prop- 
erty in interstate or foreign commerce (Rept. No. 923). 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1487) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to class as secret certain apparatus pertaining 
to the Signal Corps, Air Service, and Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, and empower him to authorize purchases thereof and 
award contracts therefor without notice or advertisement, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 924) 
thereon. 

Mr. STECK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4585) for the relief of 
Andrew Cullin, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 925) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 2255) for the relief of Thomas Jefferson 
Shropshire, reported adversely thereon and moved that the 
bill be indefinitely postponed, which was agreed to. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 680) for the 
relief of John A. Douglas, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 929) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 9019) for the relief of Ailing R. Maish, reported 
it with an amendment and submited a report (No. 930) 
thereon. 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment: 

A bill (S. 4111) providing for public notice relative to the 
selection of proposed sites and locations for post offices; 

A bill (H. R. 92) fixing postage rates on hotel room keys and 
tags; 

A bill (H. R. 3837) authorizing the Postmaster General to 
rent quarters for postal purposes without formal contract in 
certain cases; 

A bill (H. R. 3842) authorizing the Postmaster General to 
make monthly payment of rental for terminal railway post- 
office premises under lease; 

A bill (H. R. 11084) to amend the act of February 28, 1925, 
fixing the compensation of fourth-class postmasters; and 

A bill (H. R. 11841) to amend section 4 of the air mail act 
of February 2, 1925, so as to enable the Postmaster General 
to make contracts for the transmission of mail by aircraft at 
fixed rates per pound. 
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APPEALS IN THE DISTRICT FROM INTERLOCUTORY ORDERS IN 
CRIMINAL ACTIONS 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary I report back favorably without amendment the Dill 
(S. 4831) prohibiting an appeal to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia from any interlocutory order in a crim- 
inal action, and I submit a report (No. 926) thereon. I eall 
ne attention of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] to 
the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, as this is a. matter of some 
urgency I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Was it a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WALSH. It was. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That nothing contained in any act of Congress shall 
be construed to empower the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia to allow an appeal from any interlocutory order entered in any 
criminal action or proceeding or to entertain any such appeal hereto- 
fore or hereafter allowed or taken. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the brief report made by the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary in connection with the bill just passed. 

There being no ebjection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconp, as follows: 


[S. Rept. No. 926, GOth Cong., Ist sess.] 


PROHIBITING AN APPEAL TO THE COURT OF APPEALS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA FROM ANY INTERLOCUTORY ORDER IN A CRIMINAL ACTION 


Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report (to accompany S. 4331): 

This bill is rendered necessary by reason of the construction given 
to section 226 of the Code of the District of Columbia, as follows: 

“Any party aggrieved by any final order, judgment, or decree of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, or of any justice thereof, 
including any final order or judgment in any case heard on appeal 
from a justice of the peace, may appeal therefrom to the said court 
of appeals; and upon such appeal the court of appeals shall review 
such order, judgment, or decree and affirm, reverse, or modify the 
same as shall be just, except as provided in the following sections. 
Appeals shall also be allowed to the sald court of appeals from all 
interlocutory orders of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
or by any justice thereof, whereby the possession of property is changed 
or affected, such as orders for the appointment of receivers, granting 
injunctions, dissolving writs of attachment, and the like; and also 
from any other interlocutory order, in the discretion of the said court 
of appeals, whenever it is made to appear to said court upon petition 
that it will be In the Interest of justice to allow such appeal.” 

It will be noticed that by the concluding clause the court of appeals 
may, in its discretion, allow an appeal from any interlocutory order. 
It seems quite likely that in the enactment of section 226 civil pro- 
eeedings alone were contemplated, as an appeal from an interlocutory 
order in a criminal case is an anomaly. No such procedure is author- 
ized or tolerated in the Federal system generally; it is believed that 
it is sanctioned in few, if in any, of the States; it was unknown at 
the common law, and no reason appears why it should obtain in the 
District of Columba. Promptuess in the dispatch of the criminal 
business of the courts is by all recognized as in the highest degree 
desirable. Greater expedition is demanded by a wholesome public 
opinion. If there is error in the action of the court in any interiocu- 
tory order, it may be reviewed on appeal from the final judgment. 
The law should be made, and it is intended to be, applicable to pending 
appeals. No doubt can be raised of the power of Congress to make the 
law contemplated by the bill so retrospective in its operation. 


EAGLE LAKE, LA.-MISS. 


Mr. STEPHENS. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H, R. 9724) 
declaring Eagle Lake, which lies partly within the limits of the 
State of Mississippi, in Warren County, and partly within the 
limits of the State of Louisiana, in Madison Parish, to be a 
nonnavigable stream, and I submit a report (No. 927) thereon, 
I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


Is there objection to the immedi- 
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ALLEGHENY RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 11718) 
grauting the consent of Congress to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania to construct a bridge across the Allegheny River. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was, on page 1, Une 11, after the figures 
“1006,” to insert a comma and “and subject to the conditions 
and limitations contained in this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


ST. MARYS RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4138) 
granting the consent of Congress to the State Highway Depart- 
ment of Georgia to construct a bridge across the St. Marys 
River, and I submit a report (No. 928) thereon. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State highway department of Georgia to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the St. Marys 
River, at a point sultable to the interests of navigation about 4 miles 
southeast of Folkston, Ga., in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the con- 
ditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 10089) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress for the construction of a bridge 
over the Columbia River at a point within 1 mile upstream 
and 1 mile downstream from the mouth of the Entiat River in 
Chelan County, State of Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr, McNARY. May I inquire the location of the bridge? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, One mile downstream from the 
mouth of the Entiat River. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendments were, in section 2, on page 2, line 16, before 
the word “years,” to strike out “ 15” and insert “25”; in 
line 24, after the word “financing,” to insert “and promotion“; 
in section 3, on page 3, line 6, after the word “section,” to 
strike out “2” and insert “3”; and at the beginning of line 
9255 before the word “years,” to strike out “15” and insert 
é rn 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


SARAH A. HASTE 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred the 
following resolution (S. Res. 231, submitted by Mr. WHEELER 
May 24, 1926) reported it favorably without amendment and it 
Was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Sarah 
A. Haste, widow of Richard A. Haste, late the clerk to Hon. BURTON 
K. Wurrirn, a Senator from the State of Montana, a sum equal to 
six months“ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral ex- 
penses and all other allowances, 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr.eGOODING: 

A bill (S. 4342) for the relief of desert-land entrymen under 
the Crystal Lake Irrigated Lands Co., Jefferson County, Idaho; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 4343) granting an increase of ‘pension to Mary A. 
Hughes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HARRELD (by request): 

A bill (S. 4344) to provide for the permanent withdrawal of 
Memaloose Island in the Columbia River for the use of the 
Yakima Indians and Confederated Tribes as a burial ground; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4845) for the relief of Emerson E. Hunt and 
C. N. McMillan (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 4846) to amend the interstate commerce act; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. ODDIB: 

A bill (S. 4347) to amend section 26 of the act of June 30, 
1919, entitled “An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920”; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. KENDRICK; 

A bill (S. 4348) granting the consent of Congress to com- 
pacts or agreements between the States of Idaho and Wyoming 
with respect to the division and apportionment of the waters 
of the Snake River and other streams in which such States are 
jointly interested; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4349) for the relief of Franklin M. Jones (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4350) for the relief of A. C. Wells; and 

A bill (S. 4351) for the relief of Louie W. Sheviing ; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, two Chinese subjects, to be designated 
hereafter by the Government of China; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 112) authorizing the expendi- 
ture of certain funds paid to the United States by the Persian 
Government; to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


LANDS IN ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3176) to eliminate certain privately 
owned lands from the Rocky Mountain National Park and to 
transfer certain other lands from the Rocky Mountain National 
Park to the Colorado National Forest, Colo., which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys and ordered to 
be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 8186) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to purchase certain lands in California to be added to the 
Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation and authorizing an appropri- 
ation of funds therefor. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3997) to amend section 301 of the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, with amendments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 12266) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of public-school teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved January 15, 1920, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 
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H. R. 7380. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the removal of what is now known as the 
Aqueduct Bridge, across the Potomac River, and for the build- 
ing of a bridge in place thereof,” approved May 18, 1916, and 
section 12 of the act entitled “An act to provide for eliminating 
certain grade crossings, etc.,“ approved February 12, 1901, as 
amended ; 

H. R.9055. An act to regulate the practice of chiropractic, 
to create a board of chiropractic examiners of the District of 
Columbia, and te punish persons violating the provisions 
thereof; 

H. R. 11943. An act providing for an additional building for 
the use of the police court of the District of Columbia ; 

II. R. 10082. An act to permit construction, maintenance, and 
use of certain pipe lines for petroleum and its products; 

II. R. 11118. An act to authorize the widening of Harvard 
Street, in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 11119. An act to alter the personnel of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 12172. An act permitting the Washington Market Co. 
to lay a conduit across Twelfth Street SW.; and 

H. R.12266. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for 
the retirement of public-school teachers in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved January 15, 1920, and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT TO WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3997) to 
amend section 301 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, which 
were, on page 1, line 7, to strike out “December 31, 1926,” 
and insert “July 2, 1927”; on the same page, line 8, after 
“term,” to insert “yearly renewable”; on page 2, line 12, to 
strike out “December 31, 1926," and insert “July 2, 1927”; 
on the same page, in line 13, to strike out “ December 31, 1926,” 
and insert “July 2, 1927"; and on the same page, line 17, to 
strike out 1926“ and insert “1927.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NORTHERN CHEYENNE INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives concurring in the amendments of 
the Senate tothe bill (H. R. 9558) to provide for allotting in 
severalty agricultural lands within the Tongue River or 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation, Mont., and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, as follows: 


Src. 4. That, authority is hereby vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior to cause to be reserved so long as they are needed and used 
for the benefit of the Northern Cheyennes, suitable lands for the fol- 
lowing purposes: For school, agency, and other administrative pur- 
poses, including not to exceed 1,280 acres for the boarding school at 
Busby, Mont., and not to excced 160 acres for the Birney Day School, 
in all not exceeding 2,780 acres; for tribal cemeteries, where needed, 
not to execed In all 160 acres: Provided, That with the consent of tho 
tribal council, lands may be reserved for religious and educational pur- 
poses, including parsonage, church, cemetery, and garden sites, not to 
exceed 40 acres at any one point; for recreational purposes having an 
educational feature, not to exceed 10 acres at any one point; for 
public-school purposes, not to exceed 234 acres at any one point: 
Provided further, That such tracts, excepting only the tribal ceme- 
teries, shall remain reserved only so long as they are used for the pur- 
poses for which they are set apart: And provided further, That the 
organizations now engaged in educational and religious work on the 
reservation shall not be disturbed in their occupancy of the sites here- 
tofore set apart under authority of the Seeretary of the Interior so 
long as they continue to be used solely in the advancement of religious 
and welfare work for the benefit of the Northern Cheyenne Indians: 
And provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to reserve and set aside for town-site purposes not more than 
80 acres at Lame Deer, Mont., and not to exceed 40 acres at some 
other suitable location, and to survey and plat said tracts in blocks, 
lots, streets, alleys, parks, and school sites: Provided further, That the 
area reserved for park and school sites shall not excced 10 acres in any 
one town site, and patents shall be issued for such lands to the munici- 
pality legally charged with the care and custody of the lands hereby 
set aside for such purposes. That such town sites shall be appraised 
and disposed of as provided in section 2381 of the Revised Statutes: 
Provided further, That ail the income of sald tribe from rents, royal- 
tics, or other profits aecrning from the sale of any timber, coal, or 
other minerals, including oll, gas, and other natural deposits herein 
reserved for the benefit of the said Indians, including proceeds from 
sales of town lots, shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Northern Cheyenne Indians and be subject 
to expenditure for thelr benefit In such manner as Congress may 
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direct. An aren not exceeding 60 fect on efther side of every section 
line within the said reservation is hereby dedicated as public highways 
whenever and so far as the same may be so declared by the county 
commissioners of the county in which the same may be situated, and 
all allotments and patents hereby authorized shall be subject to the 
easement hereby created. In addition to reservations heretefore herein 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior shall withhold from allotment 
any tracts in legal subdivisions in which are springs or other like 
sources of water supply to which cattle haye been accustomed to repair 
for drink, together with so much land contiguous thereto us may be 
necessary fo permit access by stock to such water supply from the 
highways herein provided for. 


Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the 
yote by which the Senate insisted upon its amendments and 
requested a conference with the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which a conference was ordered to be appointed be recon- 
sidered, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
jection, it is so ordered. : 

Mr. WALSH. I now ask that the motion for the appoint- 
ment of conferees be nonconcurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana moves 
that the order for appointing conferees be nonconcurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. I now moye that the amendment proposed 
by the House to the amendments of the Senate be concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRODUCTION OF PEANUTS, SOY BEANS, AND COTTONSEED 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on yesterday I introduced 
Senate Resolution 230. I did not then ask for its considera- 
tion, but I now ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CURTIS. I have talked with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and 
there is no objection to the resolution. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas for about two years the United States Tariff Commission 
has been conducting an investigation Into the cost of production of 
certain vegetable oils in the United States and other countries; and 

Whereas American farmers are in direct competition with the 
oriental producers of the raw materials from which these oils are 
extracted; and 

Whereas the same general reasons for the investigation of vegetable 
oils apply with equal force to a like investigation of the costs of 
producing peanuts, soy beans, and cottonseed : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission be, and it is 
hereby, requested forthwith, under the provisions of section 315 of 
the United States tariff act approved September 21, 1922, to make an 
inquiry into the cost of the production of peanuts, soy beans, and 
cottonseed in the United States and in those countries which may be 
deemed by the commission to be the principal countries of competi- 
tion, and to report its findings to the President of the United States, 


OBSERVANCE OF ARMISTICE DAY 


Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, I desire to call up the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 18) submitted by me on yester- 
day. I understand that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] has no objection to the concurrent resolution, I ask 
Salta A consent that the same may be considered at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 18) was read, considered, and agreed to as follows: 


Whereas the 11th of November, 1918, marked the cessation of the 
most destructive, sanguinary, and far-reaching war in human annals 
and the resumption by the people of the United States of peaceful 
relations with other nations, which we hope may never again be 
Severed; and 

Whereas it is fitting that the recurring anniversary of this date 
should be commemorated with thanksgiving and prayer and exercises 
designed to perpetuate peace through good will and mutual understand- 
ing between nations; and 

Whereas the legislatures of 27 of our States have already declared 
November 11 to be a legal holiday: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President of the United States is requested to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the officials to display the flag of the United States 
on all Government buildings on November 11 and inviting the people 
of the United States to observe the day in schools and churches, or 
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other sultable places, with appropriate ceremonies expressive of our 
gratitude for peace and our desire for the continuance of friendly 
relations with all other peoples. 


SPEECH ÖF THE LATE SENATOR LADD 


Mr. President, there have come to my attention a 
y the late Sena- 
tor Edwin F. Ladd, of North Dakota, especially one relating 
to the agricultural situation. This speech, which he had in- 
tended to deliver here in the Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The speech referred to is as follows: 
AGRICULTURAL BUNK 


Mr. President, nothing in our national history is more significant of 
a changing order than the concentration of official attention upon the 
condition and problems of agriculture at this time. The evidence that 
some form of reorganization is necessary and inevitable are over- 
whelming. 

It is also evident that any reorganization that shall be of real and 
lasting advantage to the industry and interests of agriculture must 
at the same time affect all other interests and industries. This will be 
admitted by all who regard agriculture as the foundation of all 
industry. 

Mr. President, the Washington Post of February 5 in a news item 
under the caption “Agricultural ‘bunk’ is decried by REED,” has the 
following to say: 

„ore sheer bunk is put before Congress in regard to agricultural 
problems than on any other subject,’ Senator Davip A. REED, of Penn- 
sylvania declared last night before the National Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion meeting at its headquarters, 1731 I Street NW. ‘Heaven knows,’ 
he said, ‘we get a lot of it; and that’s one reason why the people 
who, with the best Intentions, want to do the square thing sometimes 
hesitate, Senators who know nothing about agriculture and want to 
learn are deafened by a clamor that bas nothing to recommend it but 
an appeal for funds,’ he said.” 

The * bunk” so expressively referred to by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania flows from the solicitude expressed for agriculture by those 
who, in order to help agriculture, would sacrifice any interest except 
their own, As the Senator is reported as saying, “We get a lot 
of it.” 

Mr. President, for decades commissions, boards, committees, associa- 
tions, bureaus without number have moved, resolved, petitioned, memo- 
rialized, remonstrated, declared with manifold gestures and yehement 
and yociferous language that somebody must do something to keep in 
motion the supplies of food and raw materials that are the finished 
products of agriculture, while during all this period this basic industry 
has passed from bad to worse, as measured by any standard of com- 
parison. 

When the Department of Agriculture officially shows that the com- 
pensation of the American farm family for the years 1922-23 averaged 
between 60 and 70 cents a day, including as cash the market value of 
his own products consumed by the farmer, it would appear that there 
is a maladjustment somewhere in the industrial scheme. 

When also it appears that hundreds of thousands of farms have been 
abandoned by their nominal owners during the same periods, and that 
literally millions of people have forsaken the industry of agriculture to 
which they were born and in which they have their only skill and 
training for a livelihood it demonstrates the desperate character of the 
situation. 

There has been, quite naturally, during this period of growing dis- 
tress for agriculture a growing intensity in the study of conditions and 
causes as developed in the industry. As a result certain conclusions 
have been reached that throw a great responsibility upon the legislative 
branch of our Government, as well as for action or failure to act in 
the past, as for action on which future conditions must depend. 

It will be willingly conceded that legislation in the past, and reaching 
back to the middle of the last century, has been, for the most part, en- 
acted sincerely for the promotion of the common good, although it 
somewhat strains one’s confidence in the supreme wisdom of the honor- 
able gentlemen and publicists who stand before the world as responsible 
for legislation that is now known to have been the causes of present 
conditions. x 

A brief review of certain principles will make clear my understanding 
of our problem as relates to agriculture and incidentally to our entire 
industrial situation. 

Mr. President, it is, or should be, elementary that the primary func- 
tion of politics is the distribution of wealth just as the production of 
wealth is the primary function of industry. Under any theory of social 
order where the apportionment of the proceeds of general industry is 
such that some of the people are enabled to enjoy a larger share of the 
total production that their own contribution thereto, whereby all others 
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‘must live upon a share of production that is less than their contribu- 


tion, inevitably the people are divided into classes, graded, primarily, 
according to economic status; and secondarily and consequentially ac- 
cording to intellectual and moral qualities. When this gradation is 
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arrived at classes become castes with all the rigidity of an ancient 
caste system. 

Now politics from ancient times is known to be only the struggle for 
economic advantage or supremacy between classes. The antagonism 
of polities, therefore, reflect only the economic struggle and are intense 
and bitter in proportion to the degree of economic disparity and breadth 
of class distinctions that prevail. 

The solicitude for agriculture that is finding such general expression 
is admission that readjustment of our economic relations to agriculture 
is imperative. 

Effective readjustment will depend upon comprehension of the 
methods and processes that have brought about the great and inequita- 
ble and increasing disparity in the distribution of wealth that has 
reduced American agriculture to a condition of economic slavery. 

It will be urged as an offset to the demand for action that will relieve 
agriculture as a whole that many farmers are wealthy; that those who 
are in distress have only their own ignorance and sloth to blame for 
their conditions, : 

In reply to this I undertake to say that of all the American farmers 
who may be considered as wealthy only a negligible number have ac- 
quired riches as farmers; i. e., cultivators of the soil. They have be- 
come rich because of the increased value of their holdings, while as 
cultivators of the soil they suffer in common with their own tenants 
from the grievances that are complained of as a whole by all agri- 
culture. 

The fountain source of the great disparity in the distribution of 

wealth, with the natural sequence of discontent, fear, suspicion, and 
unrest that have come to pervade the public mind, lies in the functions 
and powers of government. 
- Governments are instituted among men to promote the common good, 
not for the honor, profit, or reward of any man, family, or group of 
men, and no man, family, or group of men are entitled to honor, profit, 
or reward except as measured by service to the common good. It is 
only where the powers of government become the instruments of pri- 
vate interest that disparity in the distribution of wealth begins to 
develop classes and political conflict. 

The power to use a public right (a right that belongs equally and in 
common to all the people) for a private benefit constitutes monopoly. 

I speak the language of the common man and am trying to express 
his and my own understanding of what we see and feel. 

Mr. President, we have been told that private monopoly is indefensi- 
ble and intolerable. The abstract justice of this declaration appeals to 
us with compelling logic and ethics. Yet we perceive that the power 
to use a public right for a private benefit, and which we conceive to be 
the fountain source of our grievances, is a creation of political power, 
and we further conceive that the chief, if not the only concern of poll- 
tics, pivots on problems growing out of the operations of monopolies, 
Monopoly is the law-made power to exercise a public function or to use 
public property for a private benefit. 

The public function is that of taxation, the public property con- 
sists in some one or more of the natural resources of the earth. 

A monopoly is valuable or desirable only as it conveys to its pos- 
sessor the power to levy tribute in the form of supercharges, taxes, 
upon the general public for services or commodities. 

The reciprocal entanglements of politics and economics are notorious, 

Political power is exerted to create and fortify economic power 
through monopoly privileges and economic power is exerted to main- 
tain and augment political power. Both center upon monopoly that 
is both parent and offspring. Unmindful of the experience of all the 
past, we have entered and far advanced upon the course that has 
brought destruction to every earlier civilization and which it is vain 
to expect our civilization can escape unless we abandon our present 
policy. 

It is my purpose to indicate the forms of monopoly that are the 
most clearly in evidence as responsible for the present conditions in our 
country, all of which, while oppressive to every citizen except the few 
who are direct and immediate beneficiaries of the monopoly system, 
bear their cumulative weight upon agriculture as the primary industry. 

Mr. President, there is no one to whom the farmer can pass on the 
burdens that more highly organized industries are able to throw upon 
him. The farmer has no monopoly, and he is practically the only 
worker in industry who has not some form of monopoly to protect 
him from competition or nullify the operation of natural law in the 
domain of economics, Nor has the farmer been able to develop any 
form of official service to stand between him and the organized monopo- 
lies that prey upon him. The organized public utilities, the organized 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, the organized manufacturers 
and credit dealers enjoy the protection of official agencies’ service 
against the wrath of their victims and are thereby removed from the 
reach of local public opinion. 

The forms of monopoly responsible for present conditions are few 
in number, and may be classified as follows: 

1, Natural resources. 

2. Public utilities, 

3. Tarif! taxation. 

4. Middlemen, illustrated by the “ packers.” 
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5. The monopoly of credit control under the Federal reserve bank 
system. 

While these five groups are few in number they are sọ, related to each 
other that the menace of an attack on any, even the least of their 
organizations, is the signal for a mass movement of the entire list to 
the defense of the system of monopolism. To attack one is to attack 
all, and concentrate defensives on a single point of attack. 

The earliest development of the principle and power of monopoly in 
our history was that of the private control of credit and the money 
functions of the Government. While the earliest, it is, in its present 
form, the latest and most powerful example of the private use of a 
public power. F 

In the course of its development it has become the sovereign of all 
industry and the monarch of exchange. It controls the development 
and operation of all other forms of monopoly, and dictates in accord- 
ance with its own interest the course of public policy in every branch 
of government. 

Its motives and methods are illuminated by the events connected 
with the transformation that gave to It its present form and power 
and by the use it has made of that power. 

In 1910 the complaint of abuses by credit monopoly became so in- 
sistent that a congressional committee was formed to investigate the 
charges that there was an unlawful money trust in operation in 
America. The committee, called the Pujo Committee, proceeded to in- 
vestigate. After about two years of labor the committee reported that 
there was such a trust—an unlawful combination operating in vio- 
lation of the law; and it named the men who were its organizing and 
directing forces. 

It does not appear in any record that these men were ever made 
defendants in any legal proceedings as a consequence of the Pujo re- 
port; nor does it anywhere appear that thelr criminal operations were 
in any way affected or interfered with. 

Mr. President, the money and credit monopoly is only one of the 
forms of monopoly that, pressing down upon the highest development 
of the industrial and economic life of the people, is reflected through 
every level of the people's life, finds its ultimate base on the bowed back 
of agriculture. 

The men and interests behind the administration of the Federal re- 
serve system are the same men and interests that were officially de- 
nounced by a committee of Congress as unlawfully operating a crimi- 
na! money trust in violation of the laws of the United States. 

Never was their power or motives or methods more adequately 
shown than when, instead of making their conduct conform to the law, 
they made the law conform to their conduct. And these men and in- 
terests pretend such great anxiety as to the proper solution of the 
farmers’ problems, on whom the whole weight of their impositions and 
exemptions ultimately falls! 

If we consider the monopolies that center on the natural resources 
of the country, we find this same power operating in precisely the 
same way—the coal, lumber, water power, oll, and metals. Capital 
and organization have developed such monopoly control that the very 
necessities of life are practically beyond the reach of masses of our 
people. 

Thirty years ago the cost of the highest grade anthracite coal in 
Chicago was less than $5 a ton in the bins of the householder. Chi- 
cago is three times as far from the mines as is Washington. It took 
about three times as much human labor to mine the coal then as it 
does now. It took three times the human labor to transport coal then 
than it does now, even for the same distances. But it costs more 
than three times as much to buy the same coal now in the city of 
Washington than it did then in the city of Chicago. 

The same general rule applies to practically all the products derived 
from natural resources. Lumber for fencing, barn buildings, and coun- 
try homes that then cost from $12 to $14 per M, now costs fronr 
$52 to $60 per M, with higher grades in proportion. The thousands 
of little towns and villages scattered abroad through the land are 
supported by and dependent upon agriculture as fully and completely 
as though their Inhabitants were cultivators of the soil. Their homes 
and furnishings are paid for with funds derived from the farmers, 
and the excessive cost of monopoly prices paid by the dweller in the 
town for necessaries of life that are controlled by monopoly, is taken 
from the price the farmer would receive if the monopoly did not exist 
or the goods could be bought In a free market. 

T have an opinion that while the tariff policy continues to be a part 
of our national practice, the interest of agriculture is fully as well 
entitled to the advantages it gives as any other, and even the more so, 
because agriculture has been and now is the most important victim 
of the system. 

I distinctly recall the period when tariff principles were justified by 
its most fervid advocates as a temporary program that might enable 
our country to become independent of foreign production, to develop 
domestic industries, and release the country from the domination of 
foreign combinations. 

I recall the plea that was made time and again on this floor and in 
another body, that when our industries were sufficiently developed, 
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competition between thenr would reduce prices for their products to a 
level that would automatically prevent importations of foreign goods. 

I distinctly recall what happened when our product'on reached the 
competitive stage. Domestic combinations. Trusts were created to 
control both volume and price of products. The great trusts relied 
upon the power of tariff taxation to valorize the billions of pure 
water that was poured into a capital. This aspect of the tariff 
system I consider as vlelous. 

Mr. President, in close alliance with these interests stand the middle- 
men, It has been shown repeatedly that the vicious Industrial trusts 
of the country found their original foundation in discriminations 
corruptly administered by railroads. The oil trust, the beef trust, 
lumber trust, coal trust, controlling markets and supplies, destroying 
competition, monopolizing their special industries, transferred the 
center of authority from railroad domination to that of credit control 
which now wields the scepter. 

The economic philosophy of the middleman is probably better shown 
by the practice of the great packers than by any other example, and 
of these the Armour establishment is perhaps the best known. 
Originally organized as a corporation on an investment of $160,000, 
it now floats on a nominal capital of $200,000,000. We are not—tho 
public is not—taken into the confidence of the Armour management, 
and, therefore, can not state what part of this monstrous sum con- 
sists of actual property and what part is merely a capitalization of 
privilege, expectations, prospects of return from monopoly. 

Mr. President, in times of natural, normal conditions there is a 
constant stream of wealth flowing from the farm area to the city and 
town; wealth in the form of commodities or services necessary to sus- 
tain life in health and comfort among the people. This outgoing 
stream of wealth must in the nature of things be balanced or com- 
pensated by a corresponding stream floring from the city and tho 
town back to the farm areas. Whatsoeyer checks or disturbs the 
balance in the flow of either one of these streams of flowing wealth, 
disturbs both, interrupts the normal flow of both, and brings about 
distresses at both ends of the line. 

It is the practice of the middleman to stand between these points 
of consumption and supply, like some medieval baron, on a bridge 
which both must cross, to levy a toll that both must pay. 

Of the alleged $200,000,000 of capital of the Armour enterprise, 
all bat the original $160,000 represents only a small part of the 
plunder (that is called “ profits") abstracted from the farmers on 
the one hand, and the American consumer on the other, and for which 
they receive no equivalent. 

To call the mass of wealth so abstracted “ profits” is to jugglo 
terms and ideas. It represents the difference between compensation 
and blackmail Every penny absorbed by monopoly beyond equitable 
compensation for commodities or services is blackmail. Every penny 
taken from industry beyond the point where free competition has effect 
is blackmail, and where the necessities of life are the instruments of 
blackmail, established or permitted by law, it is fruitless for eminent 
citizens, judges, publicists, clergy, or editors to preach “respect for 
law” as the crying need of the period. Is it to be expected that laws 
and practices that are not respectable, that violate the elemental prin- 
ciples of every instinct of law and shock the conscience of the average 
man will be respected or obeyed except under compulsions of necessity ? 

If gentlemen are desirous to aid agriculture, they will address them- 
selves to the removal of the taxes imposed upon the industry by privato 
monopoly, They will find ways to remove the penalties with which it 
is handicapped in the struggle for existence. 

The unearned tribute levied by private monopoly upon agriculture by 
the railroads and other public utilities, by the natural resource inter- 
ests, by the middlemen, by the money trust now operating as the 
Federal Reserve Board, by this vast conspiracy of private monopoly, 
is responsible for the position of agriculture, and all the“ bunk * about 
agriculture that does not consider this feature of the problem is a 
waste of time and breath as well as vexation of spirit. 

But, it is said, the farmer is not the only victim of private monopoly. 
And that is quite true. Such is the nature of the case that other in- 
terests must be set free as well as agriculture by the overthrow of 
private monopoly. 

It is said this abolition of monopoly is a destruction of capital. 
Not so. It is a very proper abolition of the so-called property rights 
that have been merely a capitalization ofypolitical privileges, the amount 
of which is fixed by a maximum estimate of what the traffic will bear, 
how much the public will submit to in the way of taxes Imposed for 
private enrichment under the sanction of public laws—more than a 
thousand millions for the Steel Trust alone—of fictitious, fraudulent, 
spurious, capital certificates representing nothing but a power to im- 
pose private taxes on American industries, the estimated value of a 
political privilege when cashed In as a property right. 

Mr. President, between September 14, 1901, and March 4, 1909, 
there were more than thirty thousand millions of watered stock imposed 
upon the American people. A shameless sale of fictitious values, ex- 
ceeded only in the creation of the credit monopoly engineered by the 
agents of the Moncy Trust. 
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In this connection ft might be well for us to review a little of the 
history of our present banking system. 

What were the influences that brought about the enactment of the 
Federal reserye act? What were the promises and assurances given 
the people as to how it would operate? If we were to go back to the 
original source of this legislation, we would have to trace its birthplace 
fhe original of the central-bank idea. This would be too tedious and 
wonld serve no great purpose in this present discussion. What more 
directly concerns us Is, Who brought the Idea to America? Who led 
the fight to forge the shackles of this economic bill of slavery upon the 
freedom-loving American people? 

According to that eminent authority on big financiers, Mr. B. C. 
Forbes, In his book Men Who Are Making America, at page 403, it 
was in the home of Edwin R. A. Seligman where the decision was 
made that Paul M. Warburg should publish his views on the central- 
bank idea and that the propaganda should be started for the purpose 
of writing into our laws a financial system based upon the central-bank 
idea as the ideal cornerstone. This decision was made at a time when 
the country was in the throes of the financial stringency of 1907 and 
when the people were declaiming against the money power centralized 
in Wall Street, and whose ideas were to satisfy their demands for 
monetary. reform the monetary commission was authorized and sent 
abrond to Investigate European systems and report to Congress a 
monctary plan, The commission went abroad and proceeded to inter- 
view bankers and financiers and investigate European banking systems, 
but they did not investigate the economic conditions of the peoples 
who lived under the domination of these banking systems; neither did 
they report to Congress a monetary measure, but a bank-credit measure. 

They found ideal banking systems, from the bankers’ viewpoint and 
from the standpoint of banking prosperity, but they failed to show the 
pauperizing effects of those systems upon the peoples who endured them, 

The next step was the Aldrich report, which was secretly written 
on Jekyll Island, and in which Mr, Warburg had such a prominent 
part. The Aldrich bill followed, and the Democrats arose in arms 
and defeated it. They deservedly received the plaudits of the Na- 
tion for their fight against the Aldrich bill and for the magnificent 
stand they took against the central-bank idea. The people. rewarded 
them by placing them in power, with the mandate to effect financial 
reform, and that mandate was clearly against any such idea as em- 
braced in the Aldrich bill. 

They conducted the Pujo investigation and exposed in part the 
Money Trust, and that disclosure showed that the firm of Paul M. 
Warburg (Kuhn, Locb & Co.) was declared to be a member of that 
Money Trost. Notwithstanding that fact, they Immediately nestled 
to their bosoms this self-same Warburg that had been the directing 
hand behind the Aldrich bill, The Aldrich bill was worked over, 
camouflaged, and disguised and placed before the people as a great 
achievement and as the means of emancipation of the people from finan- 
cial slavery. The Republicans could not, had they desired, fight the 
measure effectually, because they were compelled to recognize the fuct 
that it was the same proposition they had sponsored in the Aldrich 
Lill. The result was that the yoices of opposition were silenced, and 
the International bankers had captured both of the big political partics. 

I do not know that the throwing over of George Harvey, with sym- 
pathies for the house of Morgan, and the taking on the ship of Paul 
M. Warburg, of the house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., by the Wilson forces 
had anything to do with the capture of both parties, but I have long 
had my suspicions that it did haye a great deal to do with it. It has 
long been rumored that there are two groups of the big international 
bankers who are continually battling silently against each other for 
financial domination, and there are many indications that such is true. 
However, that docs not mean to say that they are at variance as to 
the system to be used, or that there is difference of opinion when it 
comes to the necessary legislation for their operations. In these mat- 
ters they usually present a solid front, save where it obviously would 
be prudent to adopt a different method of procedure. Obtaining 
authorization for thelr system through legislative channels is entirely 
different from a fight between themselyes for control of the system. 

Mr. President, the fact is, whether or not it falls with pleasing 
cadence upon all of our ears, that the outlawed Money Trust, as estab- 
lished by the Pujo money investigation, has been legalized by the Fed- 
eral reserve system. 

Those mighty voices which once rose up in the Halls of Congress 
protesting against the monopoly of money and credit in this great 
Nation have been stilled. There is nothing that will so completely 
silence a man as the absolute evidence of his stupidity and assininity. 

It is hard to believe, Mr. President, that those who sponsored the 
Federal reserve system realized what they were doing, It would be a 
terrible thing to charge to an American citizen that he had betrayed 
the vital economic interests of the people of this land Into the hands 
of a legalized money trust, and such a money trust that operates for 
its own private gain and fortune regardless of the welfare of the 
people who have to toll and sweat to produce., 

However, it Is hard to see that the Federal reserve system has ac- 
complished anything but that. In fairness to some of those who were 
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connected with the passage of this measure through Congress, let us 
see what their opinion was at that time as to what it was expected 
to accomplish. 

The great war President, Woodrow Wilson, evidently did not believe 
that it would result as It has, The record evidences that he was mis- 
led and that some of those who were close in his councils were sceking 
private ends instead of national good, and that Wilson reposed con- 
fidence in them and urged this measure upon the American Congress. 
Why, he went to Congress with it, urging its early passage and leaving 
the Impression that the committees of Congress had made a sufficient 
study of the matter, when, as a matter of fact, it was soon disclosed 
that they were woefully ignorant of its provisions. 

No, Mr. President, the Federal reserve act did not originate in the 
brains of the Members of Congress. It originated out of the plans and 
ideas of those who had been outlawed by public opinion as being mem- 
bers of an unholy and outrageous money trust. 

What did Woodrow Wilson think the Federal reserve act would 
accomplish? Let me quote from his message to Congress on June 23, 
1913, page 2132 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD : 

“It is absolutely imperative that we should give the business men of 
this country a banking and currency system by means of which they 
can make use of the freedom of enterprise and of individual initiative 
which we are about to bestow upon them. We are about to set them 
free; we must not leave them without the tools of action when they 
are frec. * *® The principles upon which we should act are also 
clear, * We must have a currency, not rigid, as now, but 
readily, elastically responsive to sound credit, the expanding and con- 
tracting credits of everyday transactions, the normal ebb and flow of 
personal and corporate dealings. Our banking laws must mobilize 
reserves; must not permit the concentration anywhere In a few hands 
of the monctary resources of the country, or their use for speculative 
purposes in such volume as to hinder or impede our stand in the way 
of other more legitimate, more fruitful uses. And the control of this 
system of banking and of issue which our new laws are to set up must 
be public, not private; must be vested in the Government itself, so 
that the banks may be the instruments, not the masters, of business 
and of individual enterprise and initiative.” 

Mr. President, doubtless Woodrow Wilson, when he uttered this last- 
quoted sentence, had in mind the speech of John C. Calhoun made in 
this Senate, when Calhoun said: 

“Place the moncy power in the hands of a combination of a few 
individuals and they, by expanding and contracting the currency, may 
raise or sink prices at pleasure, and by purchasing when at the greatest 
depression and selling at the greatest elevation may command the 
whole property and industry of the community and control Its fiscal 
operations.” 

Woodrow Wilson knew that this country had already suppressed in 
a small way the oppressive power of the central bank system and of 
Thomas Jefferson's stand in relation thereto when he declared: “ Bank 
paper must be suppressed and the circulating medium must be restored 
to the Nation, to whom it belongs.” And doubtless Woodrow Wilson 
believed that the Federal reserve System would place the control and 
issuance of money and credit in the hands of the Federal Government, 
where it rightfully belonged under the Constitution, and he doubtiess 
stood with Jefferson agalnst permitting private banking Institutions. to 
exercise its sovereign function. 

But, Mr. President, Woodrow Wilson was evidently misled in this 
vital question, and the Federal reserve act has resulted in something 
strangely different from that which he spoke of to Congress. 

It is a strange thing the way the driving power of the White House 
was used to force this measure through Congress. In this same 
message of Woodrow Wilson to Congress on June 13, 1913, he further 
stated; 

“The committees of the Congress to which legislation of this char- 
acter is referred have devoted careful sud dispassionate study to the 
means of accomplishing these objects. They have honored me by con- 
sulting me. They are ready to suggest action.” 

Thus, we had this solemn pronouncement from the President of the 
United States that the committees of Congress had investigated this 
matter, and that they were ready to act and pass the legislation; 
but lo and behold! just three days later a strange thing happens upon 
the floor of the House of Representatives when the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia, Mr. Glass, who was then in the Mouse and 
chairman of the House Committee on Banking and Currency, arose 
and asked unanimous consent for the consideration of House Resolu- 
tion 191, which was as follows: 

“ Banking and currency to make full investigation of the banking 
and currency measure which may be reported? 

„Mr. Grass. The purpose of it is to confine any investigation to 
the banking and currency measure to be reported. 

“Mr. Many, This resolution as now presented is not for the pur- 
pose of reopening the investigation that was being carried on in the 
last Congress? 

“Mr. Grass. Not at all. 
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„Mr. Maxx. I take it that the committee needs considerable help, 
probably expert help and otherwise? 

“Mr. Guass. That is true, 

„Mr. Mann. I noticed the other day that the distinguished Chief 
Magistrate of the country, when he did us the honor to appear in the 
Hall of the House and deliver his message to the Joint assembly of the 
House and Senate, stated that the Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the two Houses had been at work on a banking and currency 
bill. I got the impression from what he sald that not only the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass], in whom we all have 
confidence and whom we all honor, had been called upon by the Chief 
Mugistrate, but that the balance of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency had also been in consultation with the President. 

“I did not know but that the Committee on Banking and Currency 
had been at work for some time and had made all this investigation, 
But with the understanding, from the information furnished to me, 
that the information conveyed by the President was erroneous, and 
that the Committee on Banking and Currency has not had any meet- 
ing and has made no investigation, I shall not object to the resolution. 

“Mr. Grass, I will say to the gentleman that I assume that tho 
President meant to say that the members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the other House, and the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of this House had given some consideration to 
the matters referred to, but not full consideration by any manner of 
means. 

“Mr. Mann. I do not know what the President meant. The Presi- 
dent has an unusual command of clear English. I know of no one who 
can state that which he knows more clearly than the President. The 
President's statement to the House and to the Congress was that the 
Committees on Banking and Currency of both Houses had been at work 
preparing the bill. Sometimes those who can use English most readily 
are least careful about their facts. In this case, the President was 
not careful about his facts, 

“Mr. Grass. I may say, Mr. Speaker, that the President was not 
so far wrong about his facts in that regard. The House Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the Sixty-second Congress had very ex- 
haustive hearings upon this proposition, and we considered this propo- 
sition, und the bill introduced here to-day had, as its basis, largely 
the hearings held then, 

“Mr. MANN, Well, that was not the statement of the President. 
The President’s statement to the House and to the country was, in 
effect, that the Committees on Banking and Currency of the two 
Houses had prepared a bill. Now, I have the highest regard for the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass], but I recall the 
fact that the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House con- 
sists of majority and minority Members, and that it is erroneous for 
the President or anyone else to say that the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has been considering matters simply because our 
distinguished colleague from Virginia has been using his gray matter 
on the subject.” 

Mr. President, to my mind this is quite a clear indication that the 
committees of Congress were not fully advised and informed notwith- 
standing that the bill was read for passage and that they had to come 
in following this emphatic declaration by the President of the United 
States and in direct contradiction to what he had said, they had te 
request authority of the House for additional time to take hearings 
and authorizing the expenditures necessary to conduct those hearings. 

What is the answer to it all? Back behind the scenes, Mr. President, 
was the directing mind of Paul M. Warburg, the representative of the 
international bankers who had been condemned in the money trust 
investigations, who had been defeated in the Aldrich measure, and 
who were now putting across their plans in the Federal reserve act. 

But, you inquire, what evidence do we have that Paul M. Warburg 
had anything to do with the passage of this act? 

Let us now consult another record, which was made a little bit later 
before that important Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
when in August, 1914, after passage of the Federal reserve act, Paul 
M. Warburg was testifying before this committee in the hearings on his 
nomination to the Federal Reserve Board. He made this important 
and significant statement: 

“I have, as you know, taken à keen interest in this monetary 
reform since I have been in this country. I have had the success 
which comes to few people of starting an ſden and starting it so that 
the whole country has taken it up and it has taken some tangible form.” 

Mr. President, this statement was made by Paul M. Warburg before 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, which committee was 
one of the committees President Wilson stated had been in conference 
with him on the preparation of the Federal reserve act, and this 
committee evidently knew that Paul M. Warburg was the fathering 
genius of the Federal reserve act, becnuse there was no one on that 
committee, according to the hearings, who took issue with him on this 
emphatic and positive statement as to his authorship of this important 
measure. Furthermore, Mr. President, this committee was fully 
advised that the act they had passed and were now preparing to put 
into operation was the very same thing they had fought and defeated 
in the Aldrich proposition as a ‘‘monstrous thing“ not to be sanc- 
tioned, not to be allowed to exist in a free America. i 
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Why do I say that this committee was fully advised that the Federal 
reserve act was veritably the same thing as the Aldrich plan? For 
the simple reason that Mr. Warburg was asked to explain to the com- 
mittee the fundamental differences between the Aldrich plan and the 
Federal reserve act, and he explained in language as follows: 

“The Aldrich bill brings the whole system into one unit, while this 
deals with 12 units and unites them again into the Federal Reserve 
Board. It is a little complicated, which objection, however, can be 
overcome in an administrative way.” 

It is again significant, Mr, President, that Mr. Warburg was chosen 
the administrator to overcome the objections and make it conform to 
the possibilities of the central-bank idea. Our experience in the past 
10 years shows how well he has succeeded. 

But, Mr. President, Woodrow Wilson was not the only one who was 
misled and fooled as to the purposes of the Federal reserve act. After 
many days and even weeks of anxious consideration that noblest Roman 
of them all, William Jennings Bryan, finally accepted the explanation 
of its provisions and issued a statement, which was published in The 
Commoner for June 27, 1913, in which he said, “I nm glad to indorse 
most earnestly and unreservedly the currency bill, which has been pre- 
pared by the chairman of the two congressional committees in con- 
junction with the President and Mr. McAdoo, It is a much better bill 
than I supposed it to be. The plan which the President now urges 
confers great advantages upen all banks while it preserves to the 
people, acting through the Government, all that is essential for the 
protection of the public. The notes are to be Treasury notes issued 
by the Government and loaned to the original reserve banks, This is 
in harmony with the Democratic contention, “ There is no surrender 
of the Government's right to issue money. The Board of Control is 
appointed by the President. Thus, the people, acting through the 
Government, are in entire control.” 

I wish to emphasize these two points In this statement that Mr. 
Bryan evidently had no knowledge of the Influence of Mr, Warburg 
in the preparation of the Federal reserve act and that he thought, 
“There is no surrender of the Government's right to issue money. 
The Board of Control is appointed by the President; thus the people, 
acting through the Government, are in entire control.” I will discuss 
this phase of the question more in detail a little later on, 

The distinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] on the 24th 
day of November, 1913, page 5992 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, said: 

“This bill is probably the most important measure that has been 
presented to the country since the Civil War. The American banking 
system bas had some very serious defects. The principal defect of our 
system has been that the country bas had no adequate protection 
against panics, so that from time to time the country has been shaken 
to its foundations by the severest financial panics, throwing Into 
chaos our commerce, our manufactures, and our industries, from which 
the recovery in some cases has taken as much as four or five years, 
This bill is intended to correct the chief defects in our systen r.. 

“The responsibility of the authoritics then In charge of the Govern- 
ment for the panic of 1907, I pointed out on the floor of the Senate 
on Tuesday, February 25, 1908, showing that they had rejected a plan 
as an amendment to the act amending the national bank act of 1900, 
known as the Aldrich bill of that date. * * * His (Senator James 
K. Jones) refusal’ to accept it made him and his party associates 
directly responsible for the panic of 1907, or at least for the sin of 
omission which permitted this panic to occur, * * * 

“I shall not pretend to believe for one moment that the panic of 
1907 was an accident. * * [ can not at this time go into that 
history, but I profoundly believe that the result in October, 1907, was 
a part of a concerted plan by which a few men did two things—first, 
enriched themselves on the one hand at the expense of the Nation, 
and administered what they concelved to be a terrifying political 
rebuke to the administration then in power.. 


“ PURPOSES OF THE MEASURE 


“First. To insure the stability of our commerce, of our nranufac- 
turing enterprises, of our industries, and the safety of our merchants 
and manufacturers and business men generally, 

“Second. To make available effective commercial credit for indi- 
viduals engaged in manufacture, in commerce, in finance, and in busi- 
ness to the extent of their just deserts. 

“Third. To put an end to the pyramiding of the bank reserves of 
the country and the use of such reserves for gambling purposes on the 
stock exchange. 

“ Fourth. To keep constantly employed the productive energies of 
the Nation. And this consideration is of vital importance to the labor- 
ing men of the country who are dependent for their daily bread upon 
constant, regular employment. Our crinres, our vices, our chief social 
evils come from lack of regular remunerative employment. 

“Tn order to accomplish these purposes of the bill there are certain 
great fundamentals recognized by the best experts as essential and 
necessary : = 

1. The proper concentration and mobilization of the bank reserves 
of the country under the control of the banks themselves, safeguarded 
by a strong governmental supervision. 
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“9. A suitable banking capital, with a double liability as a margin 
ot safety of the reserves of the Nation, as a margin of safety of the 
Government deposits which are expected to be placed in the Federal 
reserve banks. 

“3. The authorizing of the issuance of elastic currency against liquid 
commercial bills under proper safoguards. 

“4. The establishment of an open market for liquid commercial bills 
by providing through the reserve banks a constant and unfailing market 
for such bills at a steady rate of interest. 

“And, finally, for the protection of the gold reserve of the United 
States by the ability, through the Federal Reserve Board, to raise the 
rate of interest through the Federal reserve banks and to require 
them, if necessary, to provide against the contingency of gold ship- 
ments by buying foreign bills in advance (when rates are low and 
credits expanding) which can be sold to avoid gold shipments, and 
in that way stabilize the gold reserves of this country and prevent 
them from being withdrawn. I remind you our great credit system, 
which has now 25,000 independent banks and approximately $20,000,- 
000,000 of deposits, rests at last upon certain reserves of actual 
money; and if that money, which is fundamentally gold or its equiva- 
lent, be withdrawn from this country our commercial fabric would 
erumble, because every dollar of lawful money is the basis of over 
$12 of credit. Therefore, it is of supreme importance that we should 
be able to protect the gold of this country against being drawn away 
from the banks, where it now operates as a reserve upon which credits 
are built up. The withdrawal of reserve money means compulsory 
contraction of twelve times as much credit, loans, and deposits. 
This consideration is of supreme importance in dealing with our 
national-banking system and in affording it adequate protection.” 

Mr. President, great stress was laid upon the fact that this act was 
to prevent panics and that the control of money and credit was to be 
left to the Government. In other words, the people of this country 
were led to believe that the Government had been moved out of Wall 
Street and back into Washington, and that the Government was going 
to gain control over the banking interests of this country and to see 
that the money and credit was so regulated as to serve the best inter- 
ests of all the people, instead of being permitted to unite into one 
gigantic monopoly to crush the productive interests of the Nation, 

The people were led to believe that at last we were having a banking 
act that was of the people, by the people, and for the people, and now 
we come down to face the stubborn fact that instead of the Money 
Trust being destroyed, it has been legalized, and that the banking sys- 
tem is absolutely in the hands of private bankers, operated for private 
gain, and that the control of the volume of money and credit which 
Woodrow Wilson and William Jennings Bryan seemed to think im- 
portant to remain in the Government, is not in the Government, but 
is in the hands of private bankers; that the Government is practically 

“helpless in the matter regardless of what kind of an economic situation 
may arise, But, you inquire, what is your proof that this is a private 
banking system? What is your proof that the volume of currency and 
credit Is controlled by private banks? 

May I submit that I have tried to carefully gather my facts from 
authentic sources in this respect, and I wish to direct your attention 
to certain correspondence which I have recently had with the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board and with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which, I think, notwithstanding the noted uneasiness and confusion 
with which they replied to my queries, clearly evidences the correct- 
ness of my position in this matter. 

On November 22, 1924, I addressed Hon. D. R. Crissinger, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, as follows: 

„Dran Sin: I will appreciate it if you will advise me as soon as 
possible how much of the original stock did the Government own in the 
12 Federal reserve banks, respectively. When did the Goyernment be- 
come owner of the stock? When and how much of sald stock has been 
retired and no longer owned by the Government, and what amount of 
said stock, if any, does the Government now own? Further, what 
dividends, profits, Interest, or any moneys have been paid to the Gov- 
ernment by virtue of ownership of such stock? Further, in what re- 
spect are the sald Federal reserve banks now subject to taxation, 
State or Federal? 

“Yours very truly, 
E. F. Lapp.” 

Seven ays later, I recelved the following reply: 


NOVEMBER 29, 1924. 

My Dran Senator: In reply to your letter of November 22, I beg 
to advise that the Government has nover owned any of the capital 
stock of the Federal reserve banks, the entire amount having always 
been owned by banks which are members of the Federal reserve system. 

The Federal reserve act provided that In case subscriptions to the 
stock of any of the Federal reserve banks should in the judgment of 
the organization committee be insufficient to provide the amount of 
required capital, the organization committee might offer stock for public 
subseription at par, and in the event that the public did not subscribe 
to the stock in sufficient amount any balance necessary in the judgment 
of the organization committee to provide n sufficient amount of capital 
was to be alloted to the United States, The banks, however, in cach 
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district subscribed to a suficient amount of stock in the judgment of 
the organization committee to permit the Federal reserve banks to 
begin operations and no stock was ever offered to the public or allotted 
to the United States. 

While no diyidends haye therefore been paid to the United States 
by Federal reserve banks, they have under the provisions of section 7 
of the Federal reserve act paid the Government $139,000,997 as fran- 
chise taxes. The amount paid during each year since the organization 
of the reserye banks was as follows: : 7 


$1, 134, 234) 1922_______________ $10, 850, 605 


2, 708, 894 10232 8, 618, 056 
GO, 724, 742 — ä — 
59, 974, 400 ee eee 139, 000, 997 


In addition to paying this franchise tax the Federal reserve banks 
act as fiscal agents of the United States Government, and in this capac- 
ity perform a large number of services for the United States ‘Treasury 
for which no reimbursement is received. Expenses connected with the 
flotation of new loans by the Treasury Department are reimbursable to 
the Federal reserve banks, but such operations as redeeming Govern- 
ment securities, cashing Government coupons, handling the Government 
deposit account, and the coin and curreney operations formerly per- 
formed by the subtreasuries are now handled by the Federal reserve 
banks without expense to the Treasury Department, 

Federal reserve banks are exempt from Federal, State, and local 
taxation except taxes on real estate, 

Very truly yours, 
D. R. Crissrncur, Governor. 

Hon, E. F. Lapp, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Mr. President, it will be noted by this letter of November 29 that tho 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board calls attention to the fact that 
“the Federal reserye act provides that In case subscription to the stock 
of any of the Federal reserve banks should in the judgment of the 
organization committee be insufficient to provide the amount of re- 
quired capital, the organization committee might offer stock for public 
subscription at par, and in the event that the public did not subscribe 
to the stock in sufficient amount any balance necessary in the Judgment 
of the organization committee to provide a sufficient amount of capital 
was to be allotted to the United States.” 

The banks, however, in each district subscribed to a sufficient amount 
of stock in the judgment of the organization committee to permit the 
Federal reserve banks to begin operation, and no stock was ever offered 
to the public or allotted to the United States. Thus it will be seen, Mr. 
President, that the Government of the United States has never been a 
partner in this proposition, but that the Federal reserve banks have 
been private institutions from their inception, notwithstanding the 
belief among the people generally at the time of the passage of the 
Federal reserve act that the Federal reserve banks were to at least be 
quasi governmental Institutions, 

Following up this idea, I further addressed the Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board on December 1, 1924, as follows: 5 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 1924, 
Hon, D. R. CRISSINGER, 
Chairman Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 

Dhar Sir: In response to your letter of November 29, which was in 
reply to my letter of November 22 and referred to the stock ownership 
of the Federal reserve banks, I gather from your sald letter, as well as 
the testimony given last summer before the Joint Commission on Agri- 
cultural Inquiry, that said 12 Federal reserye banks have been from the 
time of their organization and are private banking institutions, and 
that the only existent relationship between them and the Government 
is that they act as fiscal agents of the Government. 

I will appreciate it very much if you will advise me whether or not 
my deductions in this respect are correct, If I am incorrect, please 
advise me in what respect and just what the relationship is between 
said 12 Federal reserye banks and the United States Government. 

Yours very truly, 
E. F. LADD. 


And directed his attention to my belief that“ said 12 Federal reserve 
banks have been fram the time of their organization and are private 
banking institutions,“ to which he responded on December 11, 1924, as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 11, 192}. 
Hon. E. F. LADD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: Answering your letter of December 1, you are 
advised that your deductions as to the nature of the banks of the Fed- 
eral reserve system are not warranted from the letter written you on 
November 29, 1924; that is, that the Federal reserve banks are private 
banking institutions, The capital alone in the Federal reserye banks 
is private capital, and that is the only interest the corporate member 
banks have in the system. All surplus and all property of every kind 
accumulated by the Federal reserve banks belongs to the Government 
in case of dissolution, except the lien of the stockholders for the amount 
of money contributed to the system with accumulated dividends, which 
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the stockholders are entitled to recover, provided the resources of the 
bank have not been dissipated by losses on loans made to member banks. 
Very truly yours, 
D. R. Crisstncer, Governor, 


Please note the ingenuity with which this letter is written. He ad- 
mits that the capital in the Federal reserve banks is private capital, 
and says that “that is the only interest the corporate member banks 
have in the system.“ Then he further states, “All surplus and all 
property of every kind accumulated by the Federal reserve banks 
belongs to the Government in case of dissolution except the lien of 
stockholders for the amount of money contributed to the system with 
accumulated dividends which the stockholders are entitled to recover 
provided the resources of the bank have not been dissipated on losses 
on loans made to member banks.” 

Is not that an ingenious reply? I wonder what the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board thinks there will be left “in case of dissolution“ 
for the Government to realize on after the stockholders or member 
banks have thus been taken care of. Of course, this letter can mean 
only one thing; that is, that these Federal reserve banks are private 
banking institutions and owned entirely by the member banks. 

My interest having been quickened in this phase of the matter from 
this correspondence and from certain inquiries I had had in connection 
with this feature of the operation of the Federal reserve act, I then 
tried to find out whether or not the Government of the United States 
had any other means of meeting any financial or economic conditions 
that might arise in this country save using the machinery provided for 
these private banks and which machinery could not be used save upon 
the initiative of the banks, and I wanted to demonstrate clearly from 
authentic sources that the money and credit resources of tliis Nation 
could not be called into use regardless of any condition that might arise 
unless upon the initiative of the private banking institutions, therefore 
on December 12, 1924, I again addressed Mr, Crissinger as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 12, 192}. 
Hon. D. R. CRISSINGER, 
Governor Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Governor: In response to your favor of December 11, in 
reference to the Federal reserve banks, I have some further inquiries 
I wish to make. I regret to have to trouble you again in regard to 
this matter, but I have bad some inquiries that I am anxious to 
answer and with correctness and authority. Therefore I feel con- 
strained to address you further in regard to this matter. 

First. In the event a situation should arise in this country that 
demanded that more money be put into circulation and the Federal 
reserve banks should adopt a policy of refusal to put more money into 
circulation, what authority has the Government, and in whom is that 
authority reposed, to put more money in circulation without regard to 
the wish or policy of the Federal reserve banks? And what would be 
the machinery for putting it in circulation? 

Again, I would like to know just how much unpledged gold or free 
gold is owned by the United States Government to-day? 

Further, in what respect can the United States Government control 
the gold behind the reserves in the Federal reserve system without ref- 
erence to the wish or policy of the Federal reserye banks? 

Very truly yours, 
E. F. Lapp. 


Please note the second paragraph of this letter, Mr. President, 
which is as follows: 

“First. In the event a situation should arise in this country that 
demanded that more money be put into circulation, and the Federal 
reserve banks should adopt a policy of refusal to put more money into 
circulation, what authority bas,the Government, and in whom is that 
authority reposed, to put more money in circulation, without regard 
to the wish or policy of the Federal reserve banks? And what would 
be the machinery for putting it in circulation?” 

Mr. President, this must have been a very hard question to answer. 
I waited for over two weeks for a reply to this letter, and finally had 
to aguin address Mr. Crissinger on December 29, and call his atten- 
tion to it. My letter of December 29, was as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D, C., December 29, 1925. 
Mr. D. R. CRISSINGER, : 
Governor Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: May I call your attention to my letter of December 12, 
addressed to yourself and would kindly request that you make an 
early reply thereto. 

Very truly yours, 
E. F. LADD. 

This finally elicited a reply and the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board covered up one important admission of fact in an extremely 
long paragraph of words when he virtually admitted that this great 
Government of ours had no other machinery for extending credit or 
putting money Into circulation (save a few currency acts which are 
inconsequential In their extent and which I will discuss later which 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Board did not refer to) and 
his letter disclosed that about the only thing the Federal Reserve 
Board could do and tbat, in its discretion, would be to destroy the 
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machinery as it applied to any particular bank and start up more 
machinery for another bank along the same lines, but there was no 
power in the Government to extend credit or issue currency, And, 
in this same letter, Mr. President, the figures of the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board indicated that there was less than $25,000,000 of 
unpledged gold in the United States Treasury to which I will refer later. 

Mr. Crissinger for some reason did not seem to exactly understand 
the information I desired, or else he felt a reluctance in giving it, 
and, therefore, I felt compelled to again address him the specific ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Federal Reserve Board did have any 
authority or machinery for extending credit or issuing money save upon 
the initiative of banks, and I also wanted to know of him whether 
or not the gold deposited in the Treasury by the reserve banks or their 
agents, is held and administered as a trust fund of the banks, or 
whether or not absolute ownership of the gold was in the Government 
of the United States. 

I wanted to know to whom this gold belonged upon which credit 
for the business needs of this country is based, and I further wanted 
to know in the event the Federal Reserve Board should see fit to 
exercise its discretlon under section 4 of the Federal reserve act and 
take over one of these Federal reserve banks whether or not it 
would be acting in the nature of a trustee in the administering of 
the affairs of that government, or whether or not they would be acting 
solely for the Government. 

Of course, Governor Crissinger had already indicated that all he 
could take over one of these banks for was for the purpose of disso- 
lution, and it was hard for me to understand how they could be act- 
ing in any other capacity than that of trustee. It was doubtless a 
rather hard question for Mr. Crissinger to answer because I waited 
for 15 days before receiving a reply, and finally, on January 20, I 
again addressed him as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1925. 
Mr. D. R. CRISSINGER, 
Governor Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Inclosed herewith please find copy of my letter of Janu- 
ary 5, addressed to you. May I invite your attention to it and respect- 
fully request an immediate reply? I am very anxious to have the in- 
formation requested not later than Friday of this weck. 

Very truly yours, 
3 E. F. Lapp, 

The governor evidently thought it was now time to answer, because 
on January 21 he replied as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 21, 1925, 

My Dran Senator: Your letter of January 20 following up your let- 
ter of January 5 has been received. 

Your letter of January 5, among other things, asks in substance foz 
a legal interpretation of a portion of section 11 of the Federal reserve 
act. No judicial interpretation has been made of this section so far as 
I know. 

Answering the questions propounded in your first and second para- 
graphs, I beg to say that in the event of the Federal Reserve Board 
taking over any Federal reserye bank or taking over all of the Fed- 
eral reserye banks for violation of section 4, is such a remote possi- 
bility as to hardly be worthy of consideration. 

Currency and the extension of credit is initiated by member banks. 
If member banks want to rediscount or want to secure currency by re- 
discounting, the act provides that they shall initiate the transaction, 
and the Federal Reserve Board has uo part in initiating the transac- 
tion but, through the Federal reserve agents, supplies currency when 
properly applied for by the Federal reserve banks. In the event of a 
bank belng taken over by the Federal Reserve Board for violation of 
the Federal reserve act, it would either be liquidated or reorganized 
under the statute. 

What you mean by “free gold" is not very clear. The fact is that 
the Treasurer had on December 12, $23,518,525 of gold. This is the 
amount of gold held in the general fund of the Treasurer in excess of 
the Treasurer's liability to the Federal reserve banks for gold deposited 
In the gold redemption funds against Federal reserve notes. 

The United States Government has power to issue United States 
notes, gold and silver certificates, and the various denominations of 
coins. The authority for such issue Is found in the Federal statutes 
governing Treasury operations. As to whether the Treasurer holds in 
trust the gold deposited In the Treasury by the reserve agents or re- 
serve banks, I suggest that you take it up with the Undersecretary of 
the Treasury and he will advise you of the manner in which he car- 
ries this gold fund. Of course, it is held for the redemption of all 
Federal reserve notes. They are obligations of the United States. 

Answering your last paragraph, there is placed on the Federai Re- 
serve Board by the Federal reserve act, in the event of the board's 
taking possession of any bank, the duty of liquidating it or reorganiz- 
ing it is prescribed In section 11 of the Federal reserve act, which 
you no doubt have in your possession, 

Very truly yours, 
D. R. Crisstncer, Governor, 

Hon. E. F. LADD, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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In my letter of January 5 I specifically requested information as 
to whether or not the Government of the United States has any other 
machinery for placing money in circulation or extending credit save 
by the Federal reserve act. In his reply of January 21, please note 
the governor says that my letter of January 5 “asks, in substance, for 
a legal interpretation of a portion of section 11 of the Federal reserve 
act. No judicial interpretation has been made of this section so far 
as I know.” 

The governor doesn’t seem to know what his position would be if 
he were called upon to take a position in connection with this ques- 
tion, However, he hastens to assure us that “it is, indeed, such a re- 
mote possibility as to be hardly worthy of consideration” to even 
think of the Federal Reserve Board taking over another Federal re- 
serve bank, and then comes this important admission: 

“Currency and the extension of credit is initiated by member banks.” 
And he further states: “The Federal Reserve Board has no part in 
initiating the transaction.” 

Now, what does the Federal Reserve Board do? Why, it simply 
“through the Federal reserve agents supplies currency when properly 
applied for by the Federal reserve banks.” Thus, we sce absolutely and 
undeniably that the Federal reserve act has turned over to private 
banking institutions the absolute and unqualified authority for the 
issuance and control of credit, except the miny small and Inconsequen- 
tial amounts that are issued under such authority as referred to by the 
governor in this same letter, all of which I will discuss in detall a 
little later on in connection with certain correspondence I have had 
with Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. President, on January 22, 1925, I wrote Hon. Andrew W. Mellon 
as follows :- 


WASHINGTON, D, C., January 22, 1925, 
Hon. Anprew W. MELLON, 
Seerctary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: Exclusive of the Federal reserve system, 
what power and authority has the United States Government to issue 
United States notes, gold and silver certificates, and the various de- 
nominations of coins? Will you please give me reference to the Fed- 
eral statutes governing the Treasury's operations in this respect? 

I will thank you to advise me as to the total amount Issued and out- 
standing, the yarious United States notes, gold and silver certificates, 
and the various denominations of coins outside of such notes that origi- 
nate through the Federal reserve system. 

What is the total amount of United States notes, gold and silver 
certificates, and various denominations of coins that can be issued, 
irrespective and exclusive of the Federal reserve system? Does the 
Treasurer hold in trust the gold deposited in the Treasury by reserve 
agents or reserve banks, or is absolute title and ownership of this gold 
in the United States Government? If neither, will you please advise 
of the manner in which this gold fund is carried in the Treasury? 

I understand, of course, that this gold is held for redemption of Fed- 
eral reserve notes, and these notes are obligations of the United States, 
and that the Government is liable to the redemption of all of such notes. 
However, the point I am making is whether or not the gold deposited by 
the reserve banks or reserve agents and held by the Government in the 
nature of a trustee or whether or not such gold is owned absolutely by 
the Government. 

I will thank you to advise me definitely as to the status of such 
gold. 

Very truly yours, E. F. Lapp. 

This letter must have been as hard for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to answer as some of my queries to the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board were for him to answer. Not receiving a reply, on February 6, 
I further addressed him as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 6, 1925. 
Hon. ANDREW W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. SECRETARY : I have been anxiously awaiting an answer 
to my letter of January 22, 1925. I would like to use this informa- 
tion in the near future, and I would appreciate it very much if you 
would favor me with a reply not later than Monday morning, Febru- 
ary 9. 

Inclosed is a copy of my letter to you of January 22, 

Very truly yours, 
E, F. Lapp. 

This finally brought a reply on February 10 from Hon. Garrard 
B. Winston, Undersecretary of the Treasury, as follows: 

WASstINGTON, D. C., February 10, 1925. 

My Dean Senaror: For the Secretary of the Treasury, receipt is 
acknowledged of your letter of January 22, 1925, requesting references 
to the Federal statutes governing the issue of the varlous kinds of 
United States money, statistics on the amount of each kind outstand- 
ing, and information as to the ownership of the gold deposited in the 
Treasury by the Federal reserve banks. 

Gold coins: The coinage of gold was first authorized by the act of 
April 2, 1792, creating the mint (1 Stat. L. 246). This act set no 
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limit to the amount that might be coined, and this has not been 
changed by any later law. Free and unlimited gold coinage has 
existed in this country since that time. The present weight and fine 
ness of gold colns are governed by the act of January 18, 1887 (5 Stat. 
L. 136), confirmed by the acts of February 12, 1873 (17 Stat. L. 421), 
and March 14, 1900 (31 Stat. L. 45). The eagle and half eagle were 
authorized by the act of April 2, 1792; the double eagle by the act of 
March 8, 1849 (9 Stat. L. 397). 

Silver dollars: The coinage of the silver dollar also: was first author- 
ized by the act of April 2, 1792, but its present weight and fineness 
were established by the act of January 18, 1837. (5 Stat. L. 186.) 
Its coinage was discontinued by the act of February 12, 1873. (17 
Stat. L. 427.) Congress has, however, from time to time since then 
authorized its coinage in certain Umited amounts. (Act of February 
28, 1878—20 Stat. L. 25; act of July 14, 1890—26 Stat. L. 289; act 
of March 3, 1891—26 Stat. L. 966; and the Pittman Act of April 23, 
1918—40 Stat. L. 535.) All of these acts have been repealed or have 
expired except that a small amount of silver purchased under the pro- 
Visions of the Pittman Act remains to be coined. Aside from this, there 
is no authorization for the further coinage of silver dollars. 

Subsidiary silver: The coinage of fractional parts of the silver dollar 
was authorized by the act of April 2, 1792, but the weight and fineness 
of such coins were changed by later acts, the act of February 12, 1873 
(17 Stat. L. 427), being now in force. Silver for subsidiary coins may 
still be purchased under section 27 of that act. The amount that may 
be coined is within the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

United States notes: The issue of United States notes to the amount 
of $450,000,000 was authorized by the acts of February 25 and July 
11, 1862, and March 8, 1863. (12 Stats. L. 345, 532, and 710, re- 
spectively.) The highest amount outstanding at any time was $449,- 
838,902 on January 30, 1864. This amount was gradually reduced 
until the passage of the act of May 31, 1878 (20 Stat. D. 87), which 
required that the notes be reissued when redeemed. Since then the 
amount outstanding has remained fixed at $346,681,016. 

Gold certificates: Gold certificates were first authorized under the 
act of March 3, 1863. (12 Stat. L. 711.) They are issued only against 
an equivalent amount of gold bullion or gold coin (United States or 
foreign) held in the United States Treasury, and not over two-thirds of 
this gold may be in the form of bullion and forelgn coin. (Act of 
June 12, 1916; 39 Stat. L. 225.) It is also provided that their issue 
shall be suspended if at any time the amount of gold coin and bullion 
in the Treasury reserved for the redemption of United States notes 
and Treasury notes may fall below $100,000,000. (Acts of July 12, 
1882—22 Stat. L. 165; March 14, 1900—31 Stat. L. 47; March 4, 
1907—34 Stat. L. 1289.) Moreover, the act of March 14, 1900, also 
provided that the Seerctary of the Treasury may in his discretion sus- 
pend their issue whenever and so long as the aggregate amount of 
United States notes and silver certificates in the general fund of the 
Treasury shall exceed $60,000,000. 

Silver certificates: The act of February 28, 1878 (20 Stat. L. 26), 
authorizing the standard silver dollar, also provided for the issue 
of silver certificates against an equivalent amount of silver dollars 
held in the Treasury. Aside from the limitation Implied by that pro- 
vision, their issue is not linrited. Further provisions relating to the 
denominations of silver certificates are contained in the act of March 
8, 1887 (24 Stat. L. 515), and the act of March 14, 1900 (31 Stat. 
L. 47). 

Treasury notes of 1890: These notes were authorized by the so-called 
Sherman Act (act of July 14, 1890, 26 Stat. L. 289). The Secretary 
of the Treasury was directed to purchase each month 4,500,000 ounces 
of fine silver and pay therefor with Treasury notes. No greater or 
less amount of these notes was to be “outstanding at any time than 
the cost of the silver bullion and the standard silver dollars coined 
therefrom, then held in the Treasury purchased by such notes.” The 
authority for the purchase of silver bullion under this act was repealed 
by the act of November 1, 1893 (28 Stat. L. 4). All but $1,404,877 
of these notes had been retired up to January 1, 1925. 

I haye referred above to the principal acts concerning the issue of 
coinage and the currency (other than national bank and Federal 
reserve bank currency). Further statutes now in force will be found 
in the United States Compiled Statutes of 1916, under “ Tithe XXXVII, 
Coinage,” “Title XXXVIII, The Currency,” and“ Title XXXIX, Legal 
Tender.” 

National-bank notes: The issue of circulating notes by national 
banks was first authorized by the act of February 25, 1863 (12 Stat. 
L, 669), which, however, was superseded by the act of June 3, 1864 
(18 Stat. L. 105), the basic act for the national-banking system, 
The legal provisions now in force that will interest you in this con- 
nection are most readily accessible, perhaps, in the national bank act, 
paragraph $23 (p. 48 of the 1923 edition). As the national banks, in 
order to secure notes, must deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States an equal amount (par value) of United States bonds bearing 
the circulating privilege, the amount of such bonds outstanding limits 
the issue of national-bank notes. On January 1, 1925, the total 
amount of such bonds outstanding was $792,863,630; but of these, all 
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bonds of the loan of 1925, aggregating $118,238,000 on that date, 
have been called for redemption on February 2, 1925. 

After that date, therefore, national bank notes can not be issued in 
excess of $674,625,620. Furthermore, the amount of notes issued by 
any national bank can not exceed the amount of Its capital stock actu- 
ally paid in. In this connection I am inclosing a copy of an extract 
from the last annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, entitled 
Program for retiring national-bank circulation.” 

The amounts of the various kinds of money outstanding are shown 
on the inclosed copy of the Circulation Statement for January 1, 1925, 
which gives the total stock of money, the amount held in the Treasury, 
and the amount outside the Treasury. 

As to the status of the gold deposited by the Federal reserve banks 
and Federal reserve agents with the Treasury, I am inclosing a copy 
of Circular No. 86, quoting the statute making provision for deposits 
in the gold fund and giving the Treasury's regulations relating thereto. 
You will note that these deposits constitute a specific gold Hability 
against the Treasury. They are held subject to the orders of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and are payable in gold coin or gold certificates on 
the order of the Federal Reserve Board to any Federal reserve bank 
or Federal reserye agent. The inclosed copy of the Dally Treasury 
Statement shows on page 1 how the specific liability is set up in the 
Treasury's accounts. 

The Federal reserve note gold redemption fund likewise constitutes 
a specific gold Hability against the Treasury. I am inclosing a copy 
of the Federal reserve act, and call your attention to section 16, which 
provides for the redemption fund as well as the gold fund referred to 
in the previous paragraph, 

Very truly yours, 
GARRARD B. WINSTON, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 
Hou. E. F. Lapp, 
United States Senate. 

Please note in this letter, Mr. President, that under the paragraph 
designated “Gold coins" the statement is made that “free and 
unlimited gold coinage has existed in this country since the act of 
April 2, 1792.“ I again direct your attention to the letter that I have 
nlrendy inserted from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board in 
which the figures indicate that there Is less than $25,000,000 of 
unpledged gold in the United States Treasury. The Treasury state- 
ment of „ 192—, shows that on this date there was only 
$ of unpledged gold. So, then, it is quite evident that the Gov- 
ernment not having the gold to coin that they are limited to practically 
nothing in so far as the placing of more gold coins into circulation 1s 
concerned. 

Under the paragraph headed “ Silver dollars” I direct your attention 
to the closing part of the paragraph in which the statement is made 
that there remains just a small amount of silver purchased under the 
provisions of the Pittman Act that can be coined and that there is no 
authorization for the further coinage of silver dollars. 

Under the paragraph “ Subsidiary silver,“ which, of course, means 
the smaller coins in fractions of the dollar may be coined within the 
diseretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. Naturally, the demand 
for subsidiary silver would not be sufficient to warrant the colnage 
of it in sufficient quantity to amount to a great deal. 

Under the paragraph “ United States notes,” note the closing sen- 
tence, “Since then the amount outstanding has remained fixed at 
$346,681,016." 

Under the paragraph “Gold certificates," the Undersecretary of 
the Treasury has made it sufficiently plain that no national emergency 
could be relieved out of the issuance of these certificates. 

Under the paragraph hended “ Silver certificates,” it will be observed 
that there is no provision therein whereby the volume of currency could 
be Increased as the silver dollar has to be tied up in the Treasury in 
order to issue a silver certificate of like amount, 

Under the paragraph “Treasury notes of 1890" it will be noted 
that all the currency authorized by this act, save one and a half billion 
dollars, has been retired and the authority for the purchase of silver 
bullion under this act has becu repealed. 

Under the paragraph headed “National bank notes,” please note 
that this money is gradually being retired and is giving way to Federal 
reserve money. However, national bank notes have always been in that 
class of money which could be issued only upon the initiative of banks. 

This whole letter, Mr. President, is a startling admission that, the 
Government of the United States has virtually no means for placing 
in circulation additional credit or currency saye upon the initiative 
and approval of private banking institutions. In other words, that 
if the Government were called upon to face a great economic crisis 
and the Federal reserve system was to dictate a policy that the ad- 
ministration of the Government that was contrary to what was the 
past policy for the country, and the Government desired to place more 
money or credit in circulation, it would be absolutely impossible 
for them to do so. They have no machinery whereby they could effec- 
tively fight or offset the effects of this gigantic legalized Money Trust. 

The correspondence that I haye inserted In the RECORD, to my mind, 
sliows conclusively that we have surrendered the sovereign goyern- 
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mental function of the control of the issuance of money and credit 
over into the bands of private banking institutions, and that we have 
so joined and welded these private banking institutions together as 
to constitute the most menacing trust and monopoly in the history of 
the world, 

In my opinion, Mr. President, I do not think Congress ever had the 
right to delegate these sovereign governmental functions to private cor- 
porations. I believe the right to issue and coin money and regulate 
the value thereof rests in Congress alone, and that they have no con- 
stitutional right to surrender this power to private banking institu- 
tions as they have done under the Federal reserve act. 

Of course, I can not expect to find many men in public Hre who will 
agree with me on this question, as the most of them have been too 
busy defending the other side. Nelther could I expect many courts 
to hold with me, because most of the judges owe their appointment 
to the same kind of influence that has placed these monetary laws 
upon our statute books. 

After receiving this letter of February 10 from the Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, on the 14th of February, I addressed him as follows, 
to which he replied on February 17: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1}, 1925. 
Hon, ANDREW W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Attention: Mr. Garrard B, Winston, Undersecretary. 

Dear Sin: In response to your letter of February 10, I note that 
you made no reference to the acts of July 17, 1861, and February 12, 
1862, authorizing the Issue of $60,000,000 of Treasury notes. Please 
advise whether or not these two acts are still in force and if there is 
any money issued and outstanding under their provisions, or if any 
money could be Issued and put into circulation under their provisions. 

Thanking you for this Information at the earliest possible date, I am, 

Yours yery truly, 
E. F. Lapp. 


— 


WASHINGTON, D. O., February 17, 1925. 
Hon. E. F. Lapp, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Sznaton: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of Febru- 
ary 14, 1925, regarding the acts of July 17, 1861, and February 12, 
1862, authorizing tho issue of $60,000,000 of Treasury notes. The 
notes provided for by these acts were called demand notes because they 
were payable on demand at certain designated subtreasuries. The act 
of February 25, 1862, however, provided for the substitution of United 
States notes in place of the demand notes and the cancellation of the 
latter when received. By July 1, 1864, there were less than $1,000,000 
of them still outstanding. At the present time, there are outstanding 
about $53,000 of these old demand notes and they are carried on the 
public-debt statement as debt bearing no interest. The acts referred 
to are no longer in force, and no further issues can be made under them. 

Very truly yours, 
Ganrarp B. WINSTON, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 

The acts referred to in this letter, Mr. President, are related to some 
very significant history in connection with the financing of the Civil 
War and with this whole scheme of a central bank idea which has been 
built up in this country. 

Salmon P. Chase, the great Civil War Secretary of the Treasury, 
considered the great mistake of his life to be his activity in procuring 
the passage of the national bank act, and declared that “it has built 
up a monopoly that affects every interest in the country. It should be 
repealed. But before that can be accomplished the people will be 
arrayed on one side and the banks on the other in a conflict such as 
we have never seen in this country.” 

How prophetic his words appear to be! The Federal reserve system 
is but a considerable extension of those powers of monopoly which Mr. 
Chase beheld In the national bank act with a great deal of solicitude. 
Truly the people are gradually becoming arrayed against the tyrannical 
and oppressive, though “ refined,“ banking institutions that so effec- 
tually dominate our country to-day. It is only a matter of time when 
the people will become informed as to the exact situation and then 
Mr. Chase’s prophecy will become true. The people of this great 
country will not tamely submit to economie servitude and the conflict 
between the banking interests and the people is inevitable. Let us 
hope that it will be waged intelligently and peaceably. 


WALL STREET AND THE CIVIL WAR 


Mr. Chase had unusual experience with the money power and knew 
whereof he spoke. Among the many burdens that the Lincoln adminis- 
tration had to bear, that of raising the money to finance the war proved 
to be one of the most difficult. It was practically impossible to nego- 
tiate foreign loans because the safety of the Government was 
threatened, Wall Street, who clamored for the war and was loud in 
denunclating slavery, was appealed to. The banks were perfectly will- 
ing to loan thelr notes on Government bonds, payable In gold, at a 20 
per cent discount. We learn from Appleton’s Cyclopedia for 1861, page 
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296, that Wall Street, with a swell of patriotism, tendered loans to its 
Government, fighting for existence, loans at a rate of interest at from 
24 to 36 per cent. The money barons retired all the gold and silver to 
their vaults and it looked as if the Government was at their mercy. 
However, Mr. Chase came forth with a constitutional idea, and that 
was that“ Congress shall have the power to coin money.” 

The enactments of July 17, 1861, and February 12, 1862, followed, 
authorizing the issue of $60,000,000 of Treasury notes, noninterest 
bearing, payable for all debts, public and private. This issue of money 
had not one ounce of gold behind them and have always remained at 
par with gold. 

However, the money barons were thwarted in their scheme to rob the 
people. They did not propose to quietly submit to this process of 
shearing them of their power. Only four days after the passage of 
the legal tender act a bankers’ convention was held in Washington. 
This legal tender act would transfer the monopoly of money from the 
hands of the money dealer into the hands of the people. It meant the 
destruction of Shylock's system. The bankers’ convention was called. 
Mrs, Emery tells us that: 

“There is left no room to doubt but that the conspiracy perfected 
at that convention resulted in that infamous exception clause on the 
greenback, and was consummated by act of Congress February 25, 
1862, wherein it was stipulated that the greenback should be legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, except duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt, which from that time forward should be 
paid in coin.” 

Wall Street had won a great victory. All the greenbacks that were 
issued with that exception clause qualifying its value subsequently 
rapidly decreased in value. So, then, Mr. Chase knew whercof he 
spoke, If the money he proposed had not been qualified by such an 
exception, its value would always have remained at par with gold, 
because it would have had not only all the gold in the United States 
but all of the wealth, the Army, and the Navy behind it. It would have 
been worth par just so long as the United States remained a Nation 
and exercised her governmental prerogatives in behalf of her people, 
because the people would have accepted it willingly, showing their con- 
fidence in the honesty of their representatives. 


SHYLOCK’S POUND OF FLESH 


When Congress passed this act refusing to accept its own notes in 
payment of obligations due to it in the way of Import duties, deprecia- 
tion of this paper money was inevitable. But the other proviston 
which excepted the payment of Interest on public debt made a twofold 
victory for the bankers, The bankers had hoarded all the gold. 
When imports reached this country the importers had to have gold 
to pay the duties, because this provision of the act kept the Government 
from accepting its own money in payment of these duties. The result 
was that the Importers had to go to the bankers to get the gold to pay 
the duties. This placed gold at a premium, and the premium advanced 
as high as 185 per cent. In other words, $100 in gold would buy 
$285 of the Government's money. 

The bankers would sell $100 in gold for $285 of Government bonds 
bearing interest. These bonds were payable in gold, and the Govern- 
ment's money could not be used to pay interest on the public debt, 
so the interest on these bonds bought with $285 of Government money 
had to be paid in gold and paid Jn advance. What a harvest for the 
bankers while the Union soldiers were facing death on the battle field 
for $16 per month, If these exceptions bad not been written into the 
Jaw and the money had not been so conditioned, the money would have 
remained at par with gold for all time. To be sure, the bankers would 
not have realized their consclenceless profit but the people would not 
have suffered from such high prices and burdensome taxes. 

But, we are told, why all this argument for fiat money? Such a 
proposition, as just stated, is a declaration for fiat money and is dan- 
gerous in the extreme. In return let me ask: “ What is fiat money?” 
When it is desired to divert our course from financial reform that will 
really mean something for the people the cry of fiatism and greenback- 
ism is raised. 

The New York Times under date of April 12, 1922, publishes an 
article headed “Gold standard docs not exist,“ and then adds, “but 
should be created,” thus admitting there is no gold standard and 
demonstrating what every thoughtful student knew to be true, namely, 
that the gold standard plays but a small part in the transactions of 
business, which is largely done on “credit notes” made possible 
through a system of most ingenious bookkeeping evolved by the Federal 
reserve system. 

FIAT MONEY DEFINED 


The truth about the matter is that all money is fiat money. Brice— 
and where is there a better authority—in his Financial Catechism 
says: 

Whatever a nation chooses to select upon which to stamp its device 
and so stamp and declare It money, it is money to all intents and pur- 
poses, within the limits of such government, and none can go further 
than that as money.” 

He also says: 
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„Flat is a command to do something; and when issued by a recog- 
nized lawmaking power it carries with it all the force of the nation 
whose lawmakers issue it. In national affairs it is the command of 
the government. In the collection of taxes it says how much shall be 
collected, upon what the levy shall be made, and what shall be exempt. 
In providing money for commerce it says how much shall be made, 
what material shall be used, and what value shall be set on each piece. 
Every mandatory law on the statute books of any nation is simply the 
flat of the nation placed upon record.” 

One of our great constitutional authorities, Judge Tiffany, at page 
221 of his Constitutional Law, says: 

“To coin money und regulate its value as an act of soverelgnty in- 
volves the right to determine what shall be taken and reccived as 
money; at what measure or price it shall be taken; and what shall 
be its effect when passed or tendered in payment or satisfaction of 
legal obligations. Government can give to its stamp on leather the 
fame money value as it puts upon gold or silver or any other material. 
There is no such thing legally as gold or silver or paper money. Money 
is the sovereign authority impressed upon and attached to that which 
is capable of taking and retaining the impress of that authority. The 
act of coining money consists in affixing to that which is to constitute 
money the stamp or seal of soyereign authority by which it may be 
known and recognized in market as being authority entitled to be re- 
ceived at the price or value stamped thereon. The authority which coins 
or stamps itself upon the article can select such substance as it may 
deem suitable to recelve the stamp and pass as money; and it can fix 
what value it deems proper, independent of the intrinsic value of the 
material upon which it is affixed. The currency value is in the stamp 
when used as money, and not in the material independent of the stamp. 
In other words, the money quality is the authority which makes it 
current and gives it the power to accomplish the purpose for which it 
was created—the power to pay debts.” 

And again the United States Supreme Court says: 

“Whatever power there is over the currency is vested in Congress. 
If the power to declare what is money is not in Congress, it is an- 
nihilated. * * * No one ever doubted that a debt of $1,000, con- 
tracted before 1834, could be paid by 100 eagles coined after that year, 
though they contained no more gold than 94 eagles such as were 
coined when the contract was made, and this not because of the in- 
trinsic value of the coin, but because of its legal value; the eagles 
coined after 1834 were not moncy until they were authorized by law, 
and had they been coined before without a lauw fixing their legal 
value, they could not more have paid a debt than uncoined bullion 
or cotton or Wheat. + + The coinage act fixes its unit as a 
dolar, but the gold or silver thing we call a dollar is in no sense 
a standard of a dollar. It is a representative of lit. * We 
repeat, money is a printed legal decree.” 

In spite of all the ery about fiat money, all money is flat money. 
In spite of the cry against greenbackism, unless there is some dis- 
erlmination in the law authorizing such paper money, which will pre- 
vent it from passing as currency for all domestic purposes, such paper 
money will always remain at a par with the gold money of the 
country. 

As a matter of fact, there has been no money in the history of our 
country that more completely illustrated the use of flat money than 
the money issued under the provisions of the Federal reserve act. 
Under the Federal reserve act practically all of the money that has 
heen in circulation has been paper money. About July 80, 1921, over 
77 per cent of the general stock of gold in the United States was held 
by the Federal reserve banks. June 80, 1920, when we were in the 
midst of inflation and gradually reaching the peak, there was only 
$34,216,000 gold coin and $41,928,000 gold certificates in all of the 
reporting national and State banks. During that period the test of 
the purchasing power of the dollar was not the percentage of gold that 
was in the gold reserves, but, rather, the volume of money that was 
in circulation plus the condition of bank credits. 


BANK CREDIT VERSUS MONEY 


That leads me to say something else. The great majority of busi- 
ness that has been conducted since the inauguration of the Federal 
reserve system has not been done with money but has been done with 
bank credit. The big bankers have been able to easily fool the people 
in making a distinction between the two. Very few men who created 
debts and made bank loans during the war actually borrowed money. 
They paid interest Just the same, but the banker did not actually loan 
them money. When we pick up the papers and read the various bank 
statements and look at the statement of deposits and sec that the 
statement says that so many dollars are on deposit, that does not mean 
that those deposits represent cash. They do not. To a large extent 
they represent credit. 

Let me illustrate; Mr. A walks into a bank and says to the cashier 
“I wish to borrow $10,000, here is my note properly indorsed, and it is 
such a note as comes within the provisions of the Federal reserve 
act.” ‘The cashier says to Mr. A: “Well, Mr. A do you wish this 
in cash or do you simply wish a checking account?” Mr. A replies 
that he simply wants the note discounted and placed to his credit 
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on his checking account. 
counted, Mr. A is credited on the books with the amount, and he pays 
his bills by check. His checks are deposited by his payees in their 
yarious banks, who are engaged in the same kind of loan transactions. 
These checks are then passed through the clearing house and there 
“washed out" by matching, or checking, them against each other, and 
the banks adjusting their differences in cash. The banks have not 
loaned money. They have simply loaned a book transaction, credit, 
and are drawing interest on their system of bookkeeping. 

dt is hardly probable that more than 5 per cent of cash is required 
to adjust the differences of the banks in the clearing-house association. 
An interest-bearing debt has been created solely on the ability of the 
banks to keep books, coupled with an unjust privilege allowed them 
under the provisions of the Federal reserve act, which permits them 
to extend or contract such credit almost at will. It has been the arbi- 
trary exercise of this sovereign function placed in the hands of private 
bankers that has wrought so much havoc during the recent deflation 
period of the Federal Reserve Board. 

As further evidence of Paul M. Warburg's continued influence In the 
Federal reserve system, I want to call attention to the fact that an 
article in the Washington Star, on February 17, 1025, stated that Paul 
M. Warburg was elected president of the Federal reserve advisory 
council on February 16, 1925. This was at thelr regular quarterly 
session. The article further stated that they talked over problems of 
the Federal reserve system and that an official statement issued after 
the meeting announcing that “ General business conditions in the coun- 
try and in the open-market operations of the Federal reserve banks 
were the main topics discussed.” The article further stated: “It was 
known, however, that the council also considered the recent Increases 
of loans by banks which are members of the system. The loans are 
now about as high as they ever have been, and there Is a possibility 
that the banks soon will be making greater use than recently of the 
rediscounting facilities of reserve banks. Although members declined 
to go into detai, it was understood that few of them felt that the 
calls on the reserve banks would he sufficient to warrant any change 
in the rediscount rates. The council has nothing to do with the rates, 
but its discussions in the past have served to outline the general policy 
to some extent and have been reflected in the conditions of the Federal 
reserve banks. 

“The council also discussed the efforts being made by Great Britain 
to restore the gold standard in England. Some of the members be- 
leved that Great Britain would accomplish the desired result without 
too great difficulty, although conditions in the next few months are 
likely to have an important bearing on the plans.” 


PUJO REPORT 


Mr. President, some time previous to the election of 1912, while 
President Wilson was still Governor of New Jersey, he startled the 
country in one of his many public utterances by declaring that the 
paramount issue before the country at that time was the question of 
the Money Trust. Because of his advanced stand on that subject the 
public mind was first focused upon him as a presidential possibility. 
Later the same subject was the golden thread that ran through nearly 
every chapter of his book entitled The New Freedom.“ Still later on, 
when he appeared before Congress in joint session In June, 1913, to 
nddress them on the question of monetary reform, his utterances showed 
that the matter of a money trust was still uppermost in his mind. 

Mr. President, I have already quoted from the speech that the Presl- 
dent delivered before Congress on that occasion. I have also referred 
to the position of many of the Democratic leaders on the question of 
finance, I wish to quote from the plank of the Democratic platform 
which was indorsed by the national convention at Baltimore in 1912 
dealing with the monetary reform. It will be remembered that this 
was the Democratic national convention that nominated Woodrow 
Wilson for President. 

DEMOCRATIC PLANK 


“We oppose the so-called Aldrich bill for the establishment of a 
central bank, and we believe our country will be largely freed from 
panics and consequent unemployment and business depression by such 
a systematic revision of our banking laws as will render temporary 
relief in localities where such relief is needed, with protection from 
control or domination by what is known as the ‘Money Trust.’ 

“Banks exist for the accommodation of the public and not for the 
control of business. All legislation on the subject of banking and cur- 
rency should have for its purpose the securing of the accommodations 
on terms of absolute security to the public and of complete protection 
from the misuse of the power that wealth gives to those who possess it. 

“We condemn the present methods of depositing Government funds 
in a few favored banks, largely situated in or controlled by Wall Street, 
in return for political fayors, and we pledge our party to provide by 
law for their deposit by competitive bidding in the banking institutions 
of the country, National and State, without discrimination to local- 
ity, upon approved securities, and subject to call by the Government. 

“Rural eredits: Of equal impertance with the question of currency 
reform is the question of rural credits or agricultural finance. ‘There- 
fore, we recommend that an investigation of agricultural credit socictics 
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in forelgn countries be made, so that it may be ascertained whether a 
system of rural credits may be devised suitable to conditions in the 
United States; and we also favor legislation permitting national banks 
to loan a reasonable proportion of their funds on real-estate security.” 

I also wish to quote from the committee that was named by Congress 
to investigate as to whether or not there wis a money trust existing. 
This committee was known as the Pujo committee. On page 180 of tho 
report submitted by Mr. Pujo February 28, 1913, the following state- 
ment appears: 

It, therefore, by a ‘money trust’ is meant an established and well- 
defined identity and community of interest between a few leaders of 
finance which has been created and is held together through stock hold- 
Ings, interlocking directorates, and other forms of domination over 
banks, trust companies, rullroads, public-service, and Industrial corpora- 
tlons, and which has resulted in a vast and growing concentration of 
control of money and credit in the hands of a comparatively few men, 
your committee, as before stated, has no hesitation in asserting as the 
result of its investigation up to this time that the condition thus de- 
scribed exists in this country to-lny. * * + 

“The parties to this combination or understanding or community of 
interest, by whatever name it may be called, may be conveniently clussi- 
fied, for the purpose of differentiation, into four separate groups: 

“First, The first, which for convenience of statement we will cali 
the inner group, consists of J. P. Morgan & Co., the recognized leaders, 
and George F. Baker, and James Stillman in their individual capacities 
and in their joint administration and control of the First National 
Bank, the National City Bank, the National Bank of Commerce, the 
Chase National Bank, the Guaranty Trust Co., and the Bankers Trust 
Co., with total known resources In these corporations alone in excess 
of $1,300,000,000, and of a number of smaller but important financial 
institutions. This takes no account of the personal fortunes of these 
gentlemen, 

“Second, Closely allied with this Inner or primary group, and indeed 
related to them practically as partners in many of their larger financial 
enterprises, are the powerful international banking houses of Lee, Hig- 
ginsou & Co., and Kidder, Peabody & Co., with three afiiiated banks in 
Boston—the National Shawmut Bank, the First National Bank, and the 
Old Colony Trust Co—having at least more than half of the total 
resources of all the Boston banks, also with interests and representation 
in other important New England financial institutions. 

“Third. In New York City the international banking house of Messrs. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. with its large foreign cllentele and connections, while 
only gualifiedly allied with the inner group, and only in isolated traus- 
actions, yet through its close relations with the National City Bank 
and the National Bank of Commerce and other financial institutions 
with which it has recently allied itself has many interests in common, 
conducting large joint-account transactions with them, especially in 
recent years, and haying what yirtually amounts to an understanding 
not to compete, which is defended as a principle of ‘banking ethics? 
Together they have with a few exceptions preempted the banking busi- 
ness of the important railways of the country. 

“Fourth. In Chicago this Inner group associates with and makes 
issues of securities in joint account or through underwriting participa- 
tions primarily with the First National Bank and the Illinois Trust &. 
Sayings Bank, and has more or less friendly business relations with the 
Continental & Commercial National Bank, which participates at times 
in the underwriting of security Issues by the inner group.” 


HOW THE BANKERS GOT “THE NEXT BEST THING” 


This is part of the story of one representative big banker and liow he 
gave the House Banking and Currency Committee some of his ideas as 
to what they shoald do in the way of effecting “ Banking and currency 
reform.” Revived as a result of the panic of 1907, when the people 
were thrown into the vortex of one of the periodical depressions that 
destroyed billions of dollars in property yalues, the question of bauking 
and currency reform was foremost in the minds of the people. The 
“best thing,” to wit, the Aldrich bill, had been welghed In the balance 
and found wanting. The central-bank idea, as proposed by Senator 
Aldrich, had been rejected. Even the Hon. Carrer Grass, in the House 
of Representatives, had chided House Republicans about their committee 
bringing in a measure that was so iniquitious that even a Republican 
House had to repudiate it. 

Mr. Grass (now the junior Senator from Virginia and formerly 
Secretary of the Treasury) not only paid his respects to the Aldrich 
bill but he also had something to say about the emergency currency 
act, He referred to it as“ this masterpiece of legislative Jezgerdemain,” 
and said that it was the same old Aldrich bill “ with a gauze curtain 
erected before it.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 27, 1908, p. TOTO, 
cOth Cong., 1st sess.) 

Four years and eight months later Mr. Grass was to occupy an 
entirely different position in the House of Representatives. On January 
7, 1913, we find him as chairman of that important Committee on 
Banking and Currency, charged with the responsibillty of conducting 
hearings on “ banking and currency reform,” and piloting through the 
House a measure that would conform to the pledge made to the people 
to accomplish real currency reform and wrest from the hands of the 
Money Trust the power they exercised over the Nation. 
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The Democratic platform for 1912 contained this plank, and Mr. 
Grass, as one of the outstanding figures of his party in the lower 
branch of Congress, was fully cognizant of it: 8 

We oppose the so-called Aldrich bill for the establishment of a cen- 
“tral bank; and we believe our country will be largely freed from panics 
and consequent unemploynient and business depression by such a sys- 
tematic revision of our banking laws as will render temporary relief 
in localities where such relief is needed, with protection from control 
or domination by what is known as the Money Trust. 

Banks exist for the accommodation of the public and not for the 
control of business. All legislation on the subject of banking and 
currency should haye for its purpose the securing of the accommoda- 
tious on terms of absolute security to the public and of complete 
protection from the misuse of the power that wealth gives to those 
who possess it.” 

This plank was about as general as could be desired. It sounded 
well and bound but little. Almost any banker could see that the 
Democrats had left great big loopholes for themselves. However, there 
Was one specific declaration, “ We oppose the so-called Aldrich bill for 
the establishment of a central bank.” A citizen would be justified in 
construing that to mean that the Democratice Party was not only 
opposed to the Aldrich bill in particular but was also opposed to the 
principles of the Aldrich bill; that they opposed it not because it was 
fathered by Aldrich and supported by the Republican Party but be- 
cause it was bad in principle. A citizen had a right to further expect 
that if Democratic opposition to the Aldrich bill was based upon it 
being wrong In principle that the Democratic Party would not propose 
a measure that, for all practical purposes, was fundamentally the same 
thing us the Aldrich bill. 

The voice of the people had been heard, and they were positive in 
their opposition to the Aldrich bill. 
valiantly und merited the thanks of the country for its defeat. Smart- 
ing from the effect of 1907, the people thought that the Democratie 
Party would prove their salvation, and they rewarded them in their 
fight against the Aldrich bill by placing the House in Democratic con- 
trol in 1910. The Pujo Investigation was held and the Money Trust 
exposed to the public eye. The issues were being clarified. Reposing 
great faith in the Denrocratic Party, the reins of government were 
turned over into their contro! in 1912, with the expectation that they 
would establish the “new freedom" and wrest the financial power 
out of the dominating control of the Money Trust and place it back 
into the hands of a people’s government, where it rightfully belongs 
under the Constitution, 

How were they to measure up? Surely the Aldrich idea was doomed! 
Certainly Wall Street would not exert much influence in the framing 
-öf our new monetary legislation! 
und the people's party would liberate the people from the shackles of 
economic servitude! Did they do it? Did the people get the legisla- 
tion they expected? Was the Aldrich idea rejected, or were its 
fundamental principles written upon our statute books? Let the facts 
answer. 

When Mr. Grass opened the hearings on currency reform on January 
7, 1913, the first witness examined was Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Chase National Bank, New York 
City. Mr. Hepburn let it be known that “I appear before you at 
your request as an individual solely.“ 
the currency commission created by the American Bankers’ Association, 
“which commission approved the measure (Aldrich bill) reported by the 


National Monetary Commission, headed by Aldrich, as did also the | 
| the Government the sole right of currency issue, but up to the present 


American Bankers’ Association itself in open convention, after debate, 
ut New Orleans.” He was thoroughly committed to the Aldrich plan, 
and, according to his own statement, had“ nothing to modify or retract 
In relation to same.” He made this perfectly clear to the committee, 

The chairman assumed that Mr. Hepburn considered the Aldrich bill 
as “the best thing to be had”; but since the Democratic Party was 
committed against it it was desired that he give the committee his 
ideas as to “the next best thing to get.“ Mr. Glass paved the way 
for Mr. Hepburn's testimony by a few preliminary remarks, in which 
he said: 

“Perhaps I- might say without Impropriety that, speaking for the 
majority members of the committee, while we do not propose to restrict 
the gentlemen who appear in anything that they may desire to say, 
it is nevertheless a fact that we must recognize and dcal with that the 
party of the majority members has specifically declarcd against what 
is known as the Aldrich bill. * * * We would like to find out from 
you, though, assuming that yon think the Aldrich bill, so called, is the 
best thing to be had, what is the next best thing to get.” p 

This statement, however, did not change the views of Mr, Hepburn, 
Very diplomatically he suggested that he supposed the Democratic 
opposition to the Aldrich measure was “because of some special fea- 
tures.” One of the most outstanding of those “ special features“ was 
the proposal to allow the issuance of currency based upon rallroad bonds, 

The 45 pages of testimony given by Mr, Hepburn show that he did 
not abandon the fundamental principles of the Aldrich bill, but, further- 
more, that the bill as passed by Congress contained a great many of 
the features which he discussed, and leads one to think he was right 


The peoeple's party was in control, 


Mr. Hepburn was a member of | 
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when he told the committee that “the Aldrich plan can be varied in 
many ways, you know" (p. 13). 

Let us now take the statement of that excellent authority, Paul M. 
Warburg, when he appeared before the Senate committee upon the 
confirmation of his own nomination as a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. In response to the request to state the fundamental difference 
between the Aldrich plan and the Federal reserve plan, Mr. Warburg 
said: 

“Well, the Aldrich bill brings the whole system into one unit, while 
this deals with 12 units, and unites them again into the Federal 
Reserve Board. It is a little bit complicated, which objection, how- 
ever, can be overcome in an administrative way,” 

So according to this testimony of Mr. Warburg the thing the Demo- 
cratic Party succeeded in doing was to simply complicate the Aldrich 
plan and leave it in such way that by administration it conld he 
made to work as the Aldrich plan. This clearly shows the comm!tment 
of both great parties to the same fundamental plan, and that the 
bankers succeeded in enacting into law that which the people generally 
condemned, 

Now lct us again consider Mr. Hepburn’s testimony with a view of 
comparing the Aldrich plan with that of the Federal reserve. 

In speaking of the issuance of notes or money Mr. Hepburn was 
asked the question: 

“Mr. Grass, Would you have the Government issue the notes? 

“Mr. HEPBURN. No; I would not; and for this reason: You can not 
have anything better than the Government under which you live. 
You can not have any credit better than the credit of the Government 
under which you live, and crises will occur, and when they do occur, 
then Jet the banks come in for criticism and let the Government stand 
one side. * * + The Government should not issue the notes, be- 
cause the Government can never redeem a note except from the pro- 
ceeds of taxation. The only way the Government has of realizing 
money is through taxation and the sale of bonds, and the sale of 
bonds is simply taxation deferred; whereas the bank has something 
they can sell in the markets that people want, something that is in 
demand day by day.” 

Here we have the declaration that the Government should not issue 
Its own money; that it should be turned over to private banking 
institutions; and that the provision of the Constitution which says 
that Congress shall have power “to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof” should be interpreted to mean that Congress-should redele- 
gate that delegation of power to private banking corporations and let 
them perform the governmental functions that were intended for 
Congress. 

This same proposition was included in the Aldrich bill. Let us see 
if Congress followed the suggestion of Mr. Hepburn and took the step 
toward obtaining the next best thing.“ Congress passed the Federal 
reserve act and created the Federal Reserve Board and the 12 Federal 
reserve banks, giving to the board and these 12 private banking in- 
stitations the right to issue money upon a certain gold reserve deposit 
plus commercial collateral. They not only stopped at that, but now the 
National City Bank tells us that “although thé Federal reserve act 
provides for the issuance of currency by the Federal reserve banks 
(secured by elther Government bonds or by other collateral), there is 
nothing in the act as it now stands which would abrogate the right 
of the national banks to issue currency secured by Government bonds. 
It appears that the purpose of those who drafted the Federal reserve 
act was that the Federal reserve banks should ultimately share with 


there has been only one official step to bring about this situation. 
Under section 18 of the Federal reserve act the volume of 2 per cent 
gold bonds eligible for national-bank circulation has been reduced by 
$56,256,500. Bonds to this amount have been acquired by the Federal 
reserve banks and converted inte 8 per cent bonds and 3 per cent 
one-year notes, without the circulation privilege." 

Thus we see that Congress has not only turned over to these 12 
private banking institutions the right to issue currency, but that it 
appears that the purpose of Congress was, ultimately, to take away 
from all other institutions that right and leave the control in the hands 
of these 12. Not only was that the intention, but these Federal re- 
serve banks have taken an official step in that direction by retiring in 
excess of $56,000,000 of bonds that have the circulating privilege and 
upon which the thousands of national banks throughout the country 
cin issue money up to the amount of their paid-in capital. They are 
gradually being eliminated. 

The 2 per cent consols of 1030, the 2 per cent Panama Canal bonds, 
and the 4 per cent bonds of 1925 are the three classes of Government 
securities that have the circulating privilege. It wili be only a short 
time until they become due and are retired, and then, unless some 
provision is made to take care of the situation, the national banks will 
no longer have a means of issuing their own notes, and that power 
will be left entirely in the hands of the 12 private reserve banks. Then, 
should a proposed bill, creating a central bank and abolishing the 12 
reserve banks, become a law, that power will be further centralized in 
the hands of one private institution. 
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What is the objection to that? The answer is, What is the value of 
the heart to the body—the heart that circulates the blood from the 
tips of the fingers to the tips of the toes? Let that heart refuse to 
function properly, systematically, and something goes wrong. Let it 
refuse to send blood to the head, or to send too much blood there, 
and see what happens. 

Mr, Hepburn said that— 

“A central controlling influence is as essential to a proper monetary 
currency system as a central heartbeat is to the physical system.” 

The period of “ drastic deflation” through which we have just passed 
is a fair illustration of the power this gives to a few private bankers— 
a power that enabled them to destroy in excess of $15,000,000,000 in 
property values within a single year. 

In reference to the objection raised to the Aldrich bill—that it pro- 
posed to issue money upon rallroad securities—the Federal reserve 
system has allowed business that is even looser. It allows the issuance 
of money upon the assets of the Federal reserve banks. An illustration 
of what these assets might be is given at page 39, volume 2, hearings 
before the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, in a speech by John Skelton Williams, delivered 
before the Augusta Board of Commerce and Georgia Press Association 
July 14, 1921, and inserted in the hearings when Williams was testi- 
fying. He sald: 

“The prodigality with which certain big banks disposed of the funds 
so unstintingly loaned them by certain reserve banks may be illustrated 
by a loan of $500,000 to a fisheries company made by a big northern 
bank, which came to my notice. When I inquired what the security for 
the loan was, I was informed that the collateral was fish. And when I 
asked where the fish were, I was informed officially that the fish had 
not been caught at the time the loun was made, but that they were 
supposed to be swimming in the ocean thousands of miles away; but 
that the corporation had promised to go fishing, and If they caught 
any fish, pack them and can them and then put them in warehouses 
and then deposit the warehouse receipts as security for thelr loan, 
which, when I last heard from it, had not been paid or reduced.” 

Also at page 149 is given an illustration of interest: 

“I also took some pains to analyze for the board's information cer- 
tain conditions which were revealed in an examination of that institu- 
tion by State banking authorities, and I have brought to the board's 
notice certain loans amounting to millions of dollars secured largely on 
speculative stocks which were obtained by the president of that mem- 
ber bank to which the New York reserve bank's accommodations had 
been so particularly heavy, from banks under my supervision, and I 
also called your attention to a particular loan of about $7,000,000 made 
by three member banks, including the institution of which that bor- 
rowing official is president, to a syndicate in which he is heavily in- 
terested. Reports in possession of the board show that this particular 
banking institution was lending many millions of dollars in slow and 
doubtful loans to its own officers or to syndicates or corporations in 
which the officers of the banking institution were Interested at the same 
time that huge advances were being gotten from the New York reserve 
bank.” (From a letter written by Williams to W. P. G. Harding 
on January 17, 1921, and incorporated in the testimony of Williams in 
above-mentioned hearings.) 

This is a pretty clear illustration of part of the assets of some of 
the member banks of the Federal reserve system, and which might be 
duly certified and, with proper pro rata of gold—or that which was 
substituted for gold—have money issued upon it. It is hard to imagine 
that even watered railroad securities would constitute less of a desir- 
able basis for the issuance of money, Yet the beneficiaries of this 
system are constantly warning the people against “unsound money.” 

While the Aldrich bill proposed the issuance of money upon railroad 
securities. which would probably have constituted a mortgage upon the 
properties of the companies, there appears to be nothing in the Fed- 
eral reserve act that would prevent three or four of the officials of any 
railroad from making their personal note and negotiating a loan 
through the Federal reserve system for their road, and that note 
would then become an asset of the bank and upon it money could prob- 
ably be issued. 

Illustrations might be carried on, but this is sufficient to indicate 
that instead of remoying the objections to the Aldrich bill as to the 
issuance of money, they have probably been intensifled in the Federal 
reserve system. The Democrats were “ specifically ” committed against 
the Aldrich bill, and this is what they gave the people in the way of 
currency reform. Reference has heretofore been made about the Fed- 
eral reserve system taking away from the national banks the right to 
issue currency, It is acknowledged in the report of Mr. Grass on the 
Federal reserve bill that such was the intention of the bill. 


MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGES 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more 
effectively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory 
bird treaty with Great Britain by the establishment of migra- 
tory-bird refuges, ete. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER FOR PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the President of the United 
States hus recently „been subjected to some severe criticism in 
this Chamber in connection with what is referred to as the 
Executive order concerning the enforcement of the prohibition 
law. I have refrained from expressing my views on the sub- 
ject, awaiting some defense from the other side of the Chamber 
of the action of the President in this regard. It need not be 
said that I have no warrant for speaking for the President, 
either here or elsewhere, but lest some erroneous conclusion 
might be drawn from the fact that I have remained silent 
while it is asserted from this floor that the President has been 
guilty of something in the nature of a usurpation of power in 
the action taken to which reference has been made, and that 
there is something violative of the Constitution in the course 
which has been pursued, I desire to say that I have after re- 
flection been unuble to find justification for any such attitude 
concerning this so-called order. Our attention has not been 
called to any specific provision of the Constitution which has 
been violated. Indeed, Mr. President, I am unable to conclude 
that the President was not wholly within his rights in taking 
the action which he did. 

What was it the President did? His order has been quoted 
a number of times in this Chamber, but it will stand repetition. 
It is as follows: 


In order that they may more efficiently function in the enforcement 
of the national prohibition act, any State, county, or municipal officer 
may be appointed, at a nominal rate of compensation, a prohibition 
officer of the Treasury Department, to enforce the provisions of the 
national prohibition act and acts supplemental thereto in States and 
Territories, except in those States haying constitutional or statutory 
provision against State officers holding office under the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


That is all the President has done. He has not appointed 
anybody. He has not made any sweeping order appointing 
every State officer charged with the enforcement of law as a 
national prohibition officer. He has simply declared that such 
officers may be appointed Federal prohibition officers at a 
nominal compensation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President: 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the President’s order do anything except 
announce a policy? . 

Mr. WALSH. That is all. The Commissioner of Internal 
Reyenue is authorized by the provisions of section 38 of the’ 
Volstead Act to appoint inspectors and other agents for the 
purpose of aiding in the enforcement of the prohibition law. 
That section in part reads as follows: 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Attorney General 
of the United States are hereby respectively authorized to appoint 
and employ such assistants, experts, clerks, and other employees in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere, and to purchase such supplies 
and equipment as they may deem necessary for the enforcement of 
the provisions of this act, but such assistants, experts, clerks, and 
other employees, except such executive officers as may be appointed by 
the commissioner or the Attorney General to have immediate direc- 
tion of the enforcement of the provisions of this act, and persons 
authorized to Issue permits, and agents and inspectors in the field 
service, shall be appointed under the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the civil service act. 


The charge that this Executive order is violative of the civil 
service act I shall refer to later. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, no State officer to whom such 
an appointment should be tendered would be compelled to 
accept it? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly not; an office can not be imposed 
upon a man, and particularly a Federal office can not be im- 
posed upon a State officer. However, let us understand what 
this means. The law authorizes the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and the Attorney General to make these appointments, 
and the President has simply said, ‘You may appoint State 
officers.” That is all the order says. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to me for a moment just there? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr.-HEFLIN. The Senator from Montana means, then, that 
if the State officer is agreeable to the appointment and gets the 
additional salary, he may accept it? 

Mr. WALSH. He may. S 

Mr. SIMMONS. Provided that the State law does not pro- 
hibit his doing so. 

Mr. WALSH. The order expressly provides that it shall not 
be applicable to any of those States which prohibit a State 
officer from holding a State oflice and a Federal office at one 
and the same time. 
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Mr. BORAH and Mr. OVERMAN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield first to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the same question of the Sena- 
ter from Montana which I asked on yesterday of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprynson}. Speaking of the constitutional 
proposition, what was the necessity of the President making 
this order at all? 

Mr. WALSH. There was not any necessity of his doing so 
that I can see, except that it seems quite likely that the As- 
sistant Secretary charged with the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion law desired to know whether it would be quite agreeable 
to the President if he made these appointments, as he desired 
to do, and this was undoubtedly the answer of the President 
of the United States that it would be quite agreeable to him 
that this course should be pursued. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana if he does not think of course that the Executive order 
coufemplutes that State officers will be taken into the Federal 
service or at least some of them? 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly, although I do not know that 
it should be expressed in that way. They will be inyested 
with a Federal commission in addition to the State commission 
which they have. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to direct the Senator’s atten- 
tion to this thought: There is undoubtedly no express con- 
stitutional provision for the order, but, recalling the decision 
in the case of Maryland against McCulloch and the principle 
upon which that decision is based, does it not occur to the 
Senutor that the holding of an office by the same man under 
two different sovereigns necessarily imposes a restriction, and 
an undue restriction upon the sovereign first appointing such 
officer? 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator that I have not been 
able to accept that view at all. I had intended to canvass 
the question directly of the right of one and the same person 
to hold an office under the State government and under the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does it not occur to the Senator that neces- 
sarily conflicting obligations would thereby be imposed upon 
the ofliceholder? 

Mr, WALSH, I do not think so, 
offices are incompatible at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. But suppose they should turn out to be in- 
compatible in that the State law is radically different from 
the Federal law, who would control the officer? 

Mr. WALSH. If the officer were invested with a writ 
issuing from a Federal court he would be obliged to respond 
to the order of the Federal court; if he were executing a writ 
issued from a State court he would be obliged, as a matter of 
course, to respond to the State court. 

Mr. GEORGE. But suppose the two writs should conflict? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, if the two writs should conflict 
he would be obliged ta elect which he would choose to observe. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then, if the President’s order should be 
actually carricd into effect as contemplated, we would have 
n Situation where the State oficer might cleet to become a 
Federal officer. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President 

Mr. WALSH. Wait a moment. Under what circumstances 
run it be conceived that the offices will conflict? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not disenssing that question now. I 
am merely suggesting to the Senator that if they should con- 
flict 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but it is necessary to assume that the 
two places are incompatible in order to assume that they are 
going to conflict. 

Mr. GEORGE. That, to my mind, is no very difficult task. 
Not only can they conflict, but ultimately they will conflict. 
It is a matter of history that wherever one man undertakes 
to serve two masters his duty always does conflict. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, I was going 
to discuss the subject of the incompatibility of the offices a 
little later. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUGE. The Senator from Montana asked under what 
cirenmstances could there be a conflict. Suppose it became 
the duty of a policeman in the city of Baltimore to arrest a 
murderer, to arrest him red-handed without procrastination 
or delay of any sort, and the same time he was to receive an 
order from the Federal prohibition director to arrest a vio- 
lator of the Volstead Act. In such a case there would arise a 
conflict. 


I do not think the two 
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Mr. WALSH. But it would be very unwise for the prohi- 
bition director to put that kind of a writ in the policeman’s 
hands when he had the other duty to discharge. 

Mr. BRUCE. Some of us think that those charged with the 
enforeement of prohibition have done very few things that are 
wise, 

Mr. WALSH. 
question. 

Mr. BRUCE. I trust the Senator will answer the question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I shall await any information 
that can be afforded by any Senator concerning that particular 
Provision of the Constitution which is violated by this order. 
I was going to say simply this with respect to it: 

The law empowers the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
the Attorney General to make these appointments. Seeing that 
those officers are remoyable at any time by the order of the 
President of the United States, they must as a matter of course 
conform their policy to his wishes, so far as he expresses them. 
He has indicated that he has no objection whatever to their 
making these particular appointments, so it would seem as 
though the constitutional warrant was complete. 

But it is said that the order is violative of the civil service 
act. I supposed it was perfectly well understood that it is en- 
tirely beyond the power of the Congress of the United States to 
control the appointive power of the President so far as he is 
vested with appointment, or to take away from him the power 
of appointment. Efforts have been made from time to time to 
deprive the President of the United States of the power to 
remove oflicers holding commissions under the Government of 
the United States, but the Supreme Court of the United States 
Says that he is vested with that power as incidental to his power 
to make appointments; so that even if a statute is enacted giv- 
ing a definite term to an officer, notwithstanding the President 
is at Hberty at any time he sees fit to discharge him from 
office. And so it is with respect to making appointments. 
There is no constitutional objection to the President appointing 
anyone to office, and it is beyond the power of the Congress of 
the United States to control him in that respect at all. 

Of course, he makes every effort and ought to make every 
effort to conform to the wishes of Congress as expressed in 
the civil service act, and he may be open to criticism if he 
does not do so; but he is in no sense whatever violating bis 
oath if he does so, because the Constitution gives him the full 
power to make appointments as he sees fit. 

But it is said that there is something incompatible in hold- 
ing at one and the same time a Federal oflice and a State 
office. If so, Mr. President, the incompatibility has been dis- 
regarded time out of mind. Undoubtedly there are some Fed- 
eral officers that are incompatible with some State officers and 
there are some State officers that are incompatible with other 
State officers; but it seems to me a little attenuated to con- 
tend that there is anything incompatible between an officer 
charged with the duty of enforcing the Federal prohibition law 
and an officer charged with the duty of enforcing a State pro- 
hibition law. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. That incompatibility arises out of service in 
the office and not by reason of the fact that it muy be under 
two different sovereigns. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Suppose this State officer, being designated 
by the President as a Federal officer, shonld go out on a raid, 
and during the raid should kill two or three citizens in the 
State; in what court would he be tried for murder? 

Mr. WALSH. He would be tried in the State court. 

Mr. HELIN. I should like the Senator to discuss that 
question. I have talked to other Senators about that, and they 
say he would be tried in a Federal court because he is a Fed- 
eral officer. 

Mr. WALSH. This, as it seems to me, is the significance of 
this order, and the only significance that it has. It has been 
the custom, sanctioned by usage running away hack through 
the centuries, for the State and the Federal authorities to co- 
operate in the detection of crime and the arrest of criminals. 
“iverybody hopes that they will continue to cooperate. Some- 
times, to my mind, the cooperation is subject to no little criti- 
cism; but the practice of conducting raids upon places where 
it is believed that crime is being committed is now a well- 
established practice in our Federal procedure, Again and 
again, Federal authorities desiring to make a raid for some 


I understand the Senator's position on that 
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purpose or other call upon the local authorities, the police of 
the city, to aid them in doing so, and the aid is quite generally 
accorded. So, likewise, the State authorities not infrequently 
call upon the Federal authorities for aid, and the aid is ex- 
tended. Now, if a State officer goes out to make a raid and 
asks the aid of a Federal officer, and in attempting to make 
the arrest the Federal officer inflicts injury upon some one, or 
possibly kills him, he has no warrant or other authority which 
will enable him to make a proper defense in that case. So it 
the State officers are called to aid the Federal officers in mak- 
ing arrests or in conducting a search, they are without any 
justification in a court of Iaw such as they would have if they 
were acting under Federal authority. So it is simply for the 
protection of the State officers who join with the Federal oft- 
cers in an effort to make an arrest or to make a search that 
this commission is desired. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from Alabama to 
ask, if the President appointed a person to cooperate with State 
officials, and a murder was committed, where the person com- 
mitting it would be tried. I do not understand that under the 
order of the President he is going to appoint any man to any 
office. Does the Senator think he is? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah did 
not get my question. Tf the Senator from Montana will permit 
me, if the President should name an officer already a State 
officer, and that man should kill a citizen in a State, I contend 
that he would be tried for murder in the Federal court, if he is 
a Federal officer. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not see that that question need disturb 
us very much, anyway. Whether the man is tried in the 
Federal court for murder or tried in the State court for murder 
is a matter of no great consequence, so far as I can see, If 
the State officer accepts a Federal commission, and he commits 
an act that is charged as criminal in the execution of a duty 
imposed upon him by his character as a Federal officer, he 
may possibly be entitled to have the case tried in the Federal 
court under the doctrine of the Nagel case. That is neither 
here nor there. That is a matter for the State officer to look 
out for himself. As I understand, he would probably haye an 
election; but however that may be, it is, as it seems to me, a 
matter of no great consequence. 

As I understand, however, the proposition is laid down that 
there is some kind of incompatibility between the acceptance 
of any office under the State government and an office under 
the United States. I can not subscribe to that doctrine at all. 


What particular objection is there to electing a postmaster in’ 


your town also a member of the school board? What particular 
objection, for the matter of that, is there, in a smail town, to 
electing the postmaster mayor of the town? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me just a moment, 
there are a multitude of State offices that can easily be filled 
by persons holding Federal positions without the slightest em- 
barrassment to the discharge of the duties of either of those 
offices. 

I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Of course, that is a matter of individual opin- 
ion. The fact is that the objections do exist and that many 
of the States, including Virginia among others, by constitu- 
tional proyision prohibit a State officer from accepting any 
appointment whatsoever under the Federal Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Quite so. 

Mr. GLASS. Therefore the objection does exist, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Senator from Montana can see no 
possible reason for an objection. 

Mr. WALSH. I am speaking now about the assault upon 
this action of the President as violative of the Constitution of 
the United States in some way or other. : 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— Š 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, I was going to 
refer to the fact that a number of States have constitutional 
provisions such as that now suggested by the Senator from 
Virginia. Why did they put that in the Virginia constitution? 
Simply because in the absence of it there would be no objection 
under the Federal Constitution to such an appointment. 

I now yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Montana to say that there was no incompatibility in appointing 
a postmaster the mayor of a community, 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GOFF. Suppose there should be a conflict in time, mak- 
ing it a physical impossibility for one person to discharge the 
functions of both offices. Suppose we vary the Senator's illus- 
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tration and ask if there is no objection to electing a postmaster 
mayor why should there be any objection to electing a post- 
master the sheriff of the county? 

Mr. WALSH. There is not. 

Mr. GOFF. Clearly there would be a conflict of duties. 

Mr. WALSH. I am speaking now about the power. 

Mr. GOFF. I am addressing myself to the Senator's argu- 
ment of incompatibility. I quite agree with the Senator that 
there is no constitutional objection to this Executive order. 
I do not say that it violates the Constitution of the United 
States. It may violate the constitutions of some of our States, 
ates do not see that it violates the Constitution of the United 

ates, i 

Mr. WALSH. No; beeause the order, if it may be so called. 
expressly declares that no one shall be appointed in any of 
those States which forbid, by statute or constitution, the ap- 
pointment of a State officer to a Federal position. 

Mr. GOFF. I am going further, however, and suggesting to 
the Senator from Montana that it might constructively violate 
the constitutions of some of our States that have not expressly 
prohibited State oflicials holding Federal positions. I would 
agree with the Senator further to this extent, that in some 
cases there might not be a conflict between the functions of a 
State officer and the similar functions of a Federal officer. 
Some such cases are readily imaginable, but there are others 
just as readily imaginable where the discharge of the duties 
intimately connected with each office would clearly bring about 
a conflict, and wherever that conflict arose I think the Senator 
will admit that there would be incompatibility as that term is 
used in the law. 

Mr. WALSH. The trouble about that is this: I can very 
readily understand that in many cities, and in all cities of 
any considerable population, it would be practically physically 
impossible for a man to discharge at one and the same time the 
duties of postmaster of the city and of mayor of the city; but 
that is a subject to be addressed to the good sense of the 
electorate in selecting their mayor. If you have a town of 500 
people, you can readily understand that there would not be 
the slightest incompatibility between the two. Incompatibility 
exists only where the duties of the two offices are entirely in- 
consistent, not as a matter of time, not as a matter of the 
actual discharge of the duties of the office; as, for instance, a 
judge of a court at one and the same time could not be the 
sheriff. Those two offices are entirely incompatible, because the 
sheriff is to carry out the orders of the court. 

Mr. GOFF. One is executive and the other is judicial; and, 
of course, clearly one man could not discharge the functions 
of both. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. GOFF. But that is not the test of incompatibility, as I 
understand the law. The test is, is there a conflict not only in 
duty, but is there a conflict in the physical inability of the 
occupants to discharge the duties of both offices? 

Mr. WALSH. This is the test of incompatibility announced 
in Throop’s Officers and Sureties in Official Bonds: 


The question whether two offices are or are not incompatible 1s 
often difficult of solution, and the principles upon which Its solution 
depends can not always be stated with perfect exactness. “The gen- 
eral questions concerning incompatibility of offices are a large ficld 
indeed,” and in many Instances each case must be judged by its own 
pecullar circumstances. A learned American judge, discussing this 
question, has forcibly sald that it has been erroneously supposed, from 
the remarks of Lord Tenterden in Rex v. Jones (1 B. & Adol. 677), 
that in order to render two offices incompatible there must me some 
such relation between them as that of master and servant; that one 
must have “controlment"” of the other; or that one must be charged 
with the duty of auditing or supervising the accounts of the other; 
or that one must be chosen by or have the power of removal of the 
other, But these are only instances of incompatible offices, not def- 
nitions; and therefore it does not follow that these nre all the instances 
in which offices are Incompatible. Thus a judicial ofice and a minis- 
terial office are incompatible. And in Rex v. Tlzzard (9 B. & C. 418), 
Bayley, J., gave another instance of inconrpatibility when he said, 
“T think that the two offices are incompatible when the holder can not 
in every instance discharge the duties of each.” 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I think the latter phrase which 
the Senator from Montana read is the applicable portion of 
that authority to the question now under discussion. The 
imaginable conflicts are not always clearly stated. I was re- 
flecting, when the Senator was debating a moment ago with 
the Senator from Alabama, as to which court would haye juris- 
diction in the event of a homicide; it would seem to me the 
answer to that question depends entirely upon which sov- 
ereignty the dual official was exercising at the time the homicide 
occurred. If you take a deputy sheriff or a sheriff of a State 
and clothe him with the Federal power of a prohibition officer, 
and he is exercising a dual capacity, the question of jurisdic- 
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tion over a homicide would turn clearly upon which soyer- 
cignty’s jurisdiction he was attempting to exercise at the time 
the homicide occurred. 

Let us fake that tlustration and go one step further. A 
deputy sheriff might, if he were also clothed with the power of 
a Federal prohibition officer, have the responsibility of deter- 
mining which sovereign law it was his duty to exercise if he 
came in contact with a violation of the prohibition law without 
a warrant from either sovereign government to serve. He 
would have then a dual conflict of judgment: “ Shall I, in the 
exercise of the authority of a peace officer, serve the State 
government, or shall I serve the Federal Goyernment?” 

Assuming that he is in possession of the law of each sover- 
eignty, he would have there arise a conflict of judicial duty as 
to which sovereign power he should serve in either enforcing 
the State or the Federal law. He would then make his report 
as to which sovereign power he had assumed to act under in 
that given illustration. 

In that very connection, I submit to my distinguished friend 
from Montana, you have a contlict of duty which expresses 
itself in incompatibility. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tuna yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. This question, it seems to me, is not one of 
incompatibility, The authorities relating to that doctrine very 
clearly refer to the duties of officers under one and the same 
sovereign, 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President; there are plenty of author- 
ities to the contrary. 

Mr. GEORGE. I refer to the authorities just read. There 
could be no question of incompatibility. We are dealing here 
with officers who may be called into the Federal service under 
this Executive order. Those oflicers haye to perform, not a 
limited or specific duty, but under their terms of appointment 
or election in the several States or municipalities in the States 
they have to perform a general duty, and it seems to me to be 
fundamental that no sovereign can superimpose any additional 
obligation or duty upon an officer who is charged with a gen- 
eral duty and not merely a particular and limited duty. 

It was not held in the McCulloch bank case that the tax 
imposed actually destroyed a Federal agency. It was held 
broadly that the State could not impose upon the agency of the 
Federal Goyernment—and of course the contrary is true—any 
restriction, because it is one of the inherent powers of a soy- 
ereign to have and to control its own agency and similarly to 
have and to control and to direct at all times and under all 
circumstances its own officer. 

It is not a question of incompatibility; it is not a question 
of conflict in duty between two officers, but it is plainly, it 
seems to me, resolved into this: That where the sovercign 
selects its officer and charges that officer with a general duty 
it does not lie within the power either of the State or of the 
Federal Government to undertake to impose any other obliga- 
tion or duty or responsibility upon that officer, because if it 
can and does, it can destroy the oflicer of the opposite sov- 
ereign, just as in the bank case you could destroy the agency 
of the Federal Government, 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. In just a moment, I think no one will con- 
trovert the proposition that the Federal authority has no 
power to impose additional duties upon State officers. The 
doctrine of the McCulloch case was that the Federal Govern- 
ment could not impose burdens upon the State government; 
that is to say, they could not interfere with the operations of 
the State. So, Mr. President, it is a matter not of consent at 
all but of imposing something against the will of the party. 
Under this order no one can be appointed unless he is quite 
willing to accept the appointment. 

I now yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, in replying to the Senator 
from Georgia, if a State did not haye a law upon the same sub- 
ject, which the officer was charged by authority from the 
State with executing, how would there be any incompatibility, 
so that the authority from the Federal Government in execut- 
ing a law foreign to a law of the State would conflict with or 
abridge or contract the control and authority of the State over 
its agent relating to subjects entirely foreign to the subjects 
covered by the order? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am glad to answer the Senator. In my 
judgment, it is not a question of incompatibility at all, It 
does not arise upon that theory, and it does not stand upon 
that basis. 

The State can function only through officers. I think that 
will be conceded; of course, it is elemental. It can operate 
only through its chosen officers, When it selects its officers 
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and imposes upon those officers a general duty, not a specific 
and limited responsibility, then those officers can not have 
imposed upon them by any other sovereign any additional re- 
sponsibility or obligation, else the first sovereign has completely 
lost its sovereignty. 

Mr. BRATTON. Would the Senator contend that a notary 
public in the State of Georgia could not become a Federal pro- 
hibition officer under an appointment by the Federal author- 
ities? A notary public under the laws of Georgia would be 
clothed with certain authority. 

Mr. GEORGE. With certain specific and limited powers? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. 1 limited my statement a while ago. This 
Executive order contemplates the bringing- into the Federal 
service of any State officer. It is true, I presume, that it would 
not be illogically and extremely applied. It would probably 
be confined to those ‘officers whose duties were somewhat, or 
generally, it might be said, in line with the duties they would 
perform as Federal officers. 

Mr. BRATTON. But that conflicts with the theory the Sena- 
tor is advancing, because that rests upon the doctrine of in- 
compatibility. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no—— 

Mr. BRATTON. Not an abridgement of authority. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not invoking that doctrine at all. It 
does not, in my judgment, but it rests upon the power of the 
sovereign to select its own officers, by and through whom alone 
it can exercise sovereignty, and it grows out of the inherent 
power of the sovereignty to prevent anyone else imposing upon 
those officers any additional duty. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. President, let us understand the position 
of the Senator from Georgia. Does he assert that there is any- 
thing either in our system of government or in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which prohibits a man from at one 
and the same time being a postmaster under a commission 
from the Government of the United States and a notary public 
under a State commission? 

Mr. GEORGE. There is in many of the States. 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly. As indicated, the States for 
some reason or other haye deemed it wise not to allow their 
officers to accept commissions under the United States. Every- 
body agrees to that. But in the absence of such a constitu- 
tional provision of the State, what objection is there to haying 
a man who is a notary public appointed a postmaster? 


Mr. GEORGE. I can see a great many objections. The 
Senator asks if there is any constitutional inhibition. There 
are inhibitions in the constitutions of many States. There 


are not in others. But wherever it is found in any State, it 
but reflects the basic idea I have just asserted, that the 
sovereign is undertaking to control its own officer and its own 
agent. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not true that these constitutional pro- 
visions were adopted by the various States because, if they 
793 not have them, there would be no constitutional objection 
to it? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; I admit no such statement as that. 
They were adopted by the several States, where adopted, be- 
cause the States wished to put in express form a policy that 
grows inherently out of the fact that they possess sovereignty 
at all, They could by express consent, of course, as a man 
may, consent to a dual agency. But I think the principle that 
is violated in this order is one that depends upon the con- 
sideration, first, that the State within its sphere is sovereign, 
and that the Federal Government, of course, is sovereign 
within its sphere. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me understand the Senator. Does the 
Senator mean to say that 1s a matter of policy this ought not 
to be done, or as a matter of Constitution it ean not be done? 

Mr. GEORGE. I mean to say that as a matter of constitu- 
tional power it is open to most serious doubts as to whether it 
can be done, because one sovereignty would thus be enabled to 
impose an obligation or responsibility or duty upon the agent 
of the other sovereignty, and you may have the case arising 
where there is a necessary conflict between the two sovereigns. 
But whether it arises or not, it does not affect the principle, 
and I mean to say that in many States this principle has been 
written expressly either into the constitution or the law of the 
State. But whether they haye written it at all or not, it seems 
to me it would have been the ultimate and necessary decision, as 
in the case of McCulloch against Maryland, though that case rests 
upon no express inhibition of the Constitution, but upon the 
considerations that grow out of the nature and character of 
the United States on the one hand and the several States on 
the other hand. 

Now, as a mere matter of public policy—and here is the test 
of the question, not legalistic reasoning—I undertake to say 
that if the Executive order stands, it will not be accepted by 
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the common sense of the American people. It is not a ques- 
tion of incompatibility in my view of it, if the Senator will 
pardon me for repeating, but it is a question of one sover- 
eign’s right not to permit the other sovereign to impose any re- 
striction upon his necessary agents through whom he acts. 

Mr. WALSH. We agree about that view. We quite fully 
agree that it does enforce no restriction. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not have to point out that it may impose 
restrictions, because it seems to be as old as morality itself 
that no man can go at the dictate of one master and at the same 
time come at the command of the other. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That would be all right if we admit he had a 
perfect right to do anything. 

Mr. GEORGE. If he is an officer of the United States he is 
an officer of the United States. ; 

Mr. WALSH. He is obliged to carry out the law of the 
United States whenever he is charged with that duty. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly, and he is charged not with a specific 
duty, but he is charged with a general duty of giving his whole 
time to the State in all matters within the scope of his duties. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does not that go solely to the 
question of the policy of it? 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam discussing the policy now. 

Mr. BORAH. If we could eliminate the proposition of the 
constitutionality or legality, and come to the question of the 
policy, I think a wholly different proposition might be pre- 
sented. I am unable to see any constitutional inhibition against 
an order which is from a legal point a nudum pactum on the face 
of it. It does not change the law and does not change anything 
except the policy. When General Grant issued his order, they 
had been appointing State officers for years. It had been the 
policy of his predecessors. He changed the policy. He thought 
it unwise. He made certain exceptions. He excepted marshals 
and deputy marshals, and so forth. Now, Mr. Coolidge has 
changed the policy and that is all, and it is to my mind solely a 
question of policy. 

Mr. GEORGE. If it is a question of policy I will say to the 
Senator from Idaho it is a most important question of policy. 

Mr. BORAH. I admit that. But that it is, and no more. 

Mr. GEORGE. If we admit the premise upon which we sus- 
tain the validity of the order, it is quite possible to bring within 
the Federal Government every State officer, because this order 
is not at all Umited in its terms. It may be limited in actual 
practice. 

Mr. BORAH. I take the position that the appointing power, 
withont the issuing of this order, could have made the same 
appointments that they make now. The only result would have 
been that they might have offended the President as challeng- 
ing his policy; but if the Attorney General and the revenue 
officers had seen fit to make the appointments which they 
may make now, there was no legal inhibition against their doing 
so, and it was not necessary, as a legal proposition or as a con- 
stitutional proposition, for the President of the United States 
to issue this order at all. 
` Mr. GEORGE. No; and his issuing the order does not give 
it any validity at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. Whatever validity the appointment 
has it would have without the order. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is no express inhibition in the statute 
against it. There is no disagreement between us on that point. 
If there is any infirmity in the order or in the power of the 
President to issue the order, it grows out of the consideration 
of the essential right of the States as against the right of the 
Federal Government. I do not think that depends upon mere 
compatibility of obligations imposed by the two sovereigns upon 
the common officer, 

Mr, BORAH. The incompatibility is purely a legal question 
as we have been discussing it, but when we come to discuss the 
question of policy then I think it is wise to take into considera- 
tion that we are dealing with separate sovereigns, 

Mr. GEORGE. I think so undoubtedly. I think there is no 
disagreement about it. I do not assert that it is not possible 
to sustain the exercise of a power such as the President has 
indicated that he was not averse to having his responsible agent 
use in this case, but I do say that the power is properly ques- 
tioned and if pushed to the extreme must be accepted, it seems 
to me, as Opening a very big and important question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I had no purpose whatever to 
discuss the wisdom of the policy of the order. I think the 
possible evils that are anticipated are rather fanciful, but I do 
not care to go into that phase. I merely rose to express my view 
that the President has not transgressed in the slightest degree 
his duties in the matter in the issuance of the so-called order. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Puirrs in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 
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Mr. WALSH. I will yield to the Senator from Oklahoma 
in just a moment. 7 

I want to say that I do not regard as persuasive at all the 
appeal to the scriptural rule that no man can serve two 
masters, We get misled very often by resort to epigrams of 
that character. Of course, every day men serve two masters. 
Some of them serve 20 or more. A man can not serve two 
masters only when the duty to one is inconsistent with the 
duty to the other. He must then choose between the two, 
That is the one case in which a man can not serve two 
masters. Of .course, the declaration that no man can serye 
two masters necessarily implies that the duty to one con- 
flicts with the duty to the other. 

So here, Mr. President, the simple question is as to whether 
the duty which will devolve upon the State officer who takes 
a Federal commission will be such that there will be any 
conflict in his duty to the State with the duty whi. he owes 
to the Federal Government under his Federal commission. It 
may be that at some time such a conflict may arise. I do 
not think it will arise often enough to make the two offices 
incompatible as a matter of law. 

I now yield to the Senator from O'Jahoma. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, it may shed some light 
on the question to call attention to the fact that this Gov- 
ernment in numerous instances has conferred jurisdiction or 
the power to act upon State officers in civil affairs. For in- 
stance, nobody disputes that Congress has plenary powers in 
Indian affairs, yet years ago an act was passed by Congress 
which provided that probate judges in the State of Oklahomn 
should have the power to approve leases and deeds made by 
Indians, This act has been upheld by the highest courts, 
They were probate officers under the State law, yet the courts 
upheld the power of Conzress to confer upon them the power 
to act in administrative matters like that as Federal officers. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator will recall that until very 
recently every State court of record was authorized to issue 
naturalization papers. 

Mr. HARRELD,. Exactly so, and I call attention to the 
further fact that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
held in the case of Railroad Commission of Wisconsin against 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. that the Inster- 
state Commerce Commission is authorized to act in unison and 
conjunctively with the State corporation commission in ratl- 
road matters. They refer to the State commission’s power to 
hold hearings on matters pending before the Insterstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the Supreme Court has recognized that 
authority. I want to read for the Recorp just a brief excerpt 
from the holding of the Supreme Court in that case, as fol- 
lows: 

It is said that our conclusion gives the commission unified control 
of interstate and intrastate commerce. It is only unified to the extent 
of maintaining efficient regulation of interstate commerce under the 
paramount power of Congress. It does not involve general regulation 
of interstate commerce. Action of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in this regard should be directed to substantial disparity, which oper- 
ates as a real discrimination against and obstruction to interstate 
commerce and must leave appropriate discretion to the State authori- 
tles to deal with Intrastate rates as between themselves on the general 
level which the Interstate Commerce Commission has found to be fair 
to interstate commerce, 

It may well turn out that the efect of a general order in increasing 
all rates, like the one at bar, will, in particular localities, reduce 
income instead of increasing it by discouraging patronage. Such cases 
would be within the saving clause of the order herein and make proper 
an application to the Interstate Commerce Commission for appropriate 
exception, So, too, in practice when the State commissions shall 
recognize their obligation to maintain a proportionate and equitable 
share of the income of the carriers from intrastate rates, conference 
between the Interstate Commerce Commission and the State commis- 
sions may dispense with the necessity for any rigid Federal order as 
to the intrastate rates and leave to the State commissions power to 
deal with them and Increase or reduce them in their discretion, 


That is the language of the Supreme Court of the United 
States upholding an order which created unity of action 
between the Interstate Commerce Commission and the various 
State commissions. 

Mr. GEORGE, I understand that. There can be no dispute 
about it. But let me direct the Senator's attention to the 
fact that there is a vast deal of difference between conferring 
certain duties upon a State officer or upon a man who happens 
to hold a State office and the making of a State officer who 
is charged with no specific duty but with general responsibility, 
a general officer of the United States. There is a vast deal of 
difference. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I want to remark in this con- 
nection, while we are talking about the general subject, that 
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we will all recall that the war legislation by one general 
sweep inyested State officers with all manner of powers in con- 
nection with the draft. Thousands of State officers were in- 
vested with power to perform duties in connection with the 
enforcement of the entlistment and enrollment of soldiers. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Am I to understand the Senator from Montana 
to contend that the sovereign powers of the Government used 
when the Nation was at war are to be resorted to in the ordi- 
nary times of peace to enforce the domestic law of the 
country? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I have not any idea that they would be. 

Mr. GOFF. ‘The Senator's suggestion involved the war 
powers of the Government as a mere synonym of the peace 
powers of the Government in the jurisdiction that could be 
conferred upon State and Federal officials, and I fail to see the 
application of a resort to that power, not only of the Federal 
Constitution but of the State constitutions, when the Nation 
was fighting for its very existence. 

Mr. WALSH. It does not make any difference whether it 
was fighting for its existence or not, the question is, can the 
Congress utilize State officers for the discharge of certain Fed- 
eral functions? 

Mr. GEORGE. Why does the Senator make that statement 
just in that form? Why does not he say the question is 
Whether or not a general officer of a State may become a gen- 
eral officer of the United States? 

Mr, WALSH, I do not perceive that there is the slightest 
distinction between the two. I am wholly unable to under- 
stand the difference. The general officer is charged with cer- 
tain general duties. The officer, it seems to me, is exactly in 
the same category when he is charged with certain specific 
duties. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, is it not true that when the 
Constitution of the United States was adopted the States sur- 
rendered their power to declare war to the General Govern- 
ment, but they reserved inherently the power to protect and 
defend themselves by every means open to them in the event of a 
declaration of war by the General Goyernment? When this 
Nation declared war it not only exercised the broad, affirma- 
tive, general power ceded to it by the States but the States 
had aroused and revived in them that inherent power which 
they had reserved to defend themselves. When the Federal 
Government under a declaration of war conferred upon State 
officers a certain power incident to the carrying on of the war 
the General Government was merely arousing and recognizing 
in the States the very rights which they had inherently re- 
served to themselves ultimately when they ceded the direct 
power to the Federal Government. 

Now, if the Senator from Montana will permit me, I wish 
merely to make this suggestion relative to his remark as to 
the scriptural application, “You can not serve two masters; 
you love one and hate the other.” I quite agree with the 
Senator that general mottoes and general epigrams do not have 
application specifically unless they fit the case to which they 
may be applied. In the instant matter which we are discuss- 
ing, suppose the Federal prohibition director should appoint 
the sheriff of one of the counties of Virginia across the Poto- 
mac a Federal prohibition officer, and should then call upon 
that Federal prohibition agent to proceed to a jurisdiction out- 
side of the State of Virginia to discharge the duties connected 
with the position of a Federal prohibition agent, would not a 
conflict in duty instantly arise? Would there not be in that dual 
capacity the obligation on that sheriff or that Federal prohibition 
agent, whichever you may see fit to call him, to determine 
whether he would remain in Virginia and discharge the func- 
tions of sheriff or whether he would assume to deputize one of 
his officials to perform that duty? 

Mr. WALSH. The duty would be immediately imposed upon 
him either to do that or to resign, and if he did that and left 
the jurisdiction of Virginia, of course he could not be appointed 
in Virginia, because he would immediately vacate his State 
office under the State constitution; but assuming that the con- 
stitutional provision did not exist, of course, if he left the 
jurisdiction and abandoned his State duties he would be sub- 
ject, as a matter of course, to removal and he would be re- 
moved, and if he refused to go he would be subject to removal 
under the Federal authority and he would be obliged to resign. 

Mr. GOFF. Then does not the scriptural maxim that one 
can not serve two masters apply in that case? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course it does; and such a Federal pro- 
hibition agent would be obliged, then, to abandon one of them. 

Mr. GOFF. Exactly. Then, why does not the general dual 
obligation to sovereign governments arise in certain cases 
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under such appointments; and if that is inherent—and, if the 
Senator will permit me, it is extreme cases that test the 
soundness of princinles—if that is inherent in such appoint- 
ments, then there is a defect that, as I have said to the Sena- 
tor, expresses itself in incompatability of official positions. 

Mr. WALSH. But, of course, the Senator can reason in the 
same way with respect to any offices. There may be exactly the 
Same incompatibility between the office of postmaster and 
school director, There may be a most important meeting of 
the school board at the time when the mail comes in. Of 
course, We can assume even that situation of affairs. 

Mr. GOFF. I think that is very incidental. 

Mr. WALSH. So is the other. It is scarcely to be assumed 
that the Federal authority would direct the sheriff of Virginia 
to go beyond the bounds of Virginia when he had duties to 
perform there. The probability of conflict is greater, of 
course, than in the case of which I speak; but, as the Senator 
from West Virginia has stated, the test of the soundness of a 
proposition is in the extreme cases, and, if we put it in that 
Way, then there is an entire incompatibility between the office 
of school director and postmaster. 

Mr. GOFF. That is a mere incident, I would say to the 
Senator, involving the discharge always of reasonable duties, 
There is nothing in the case of a postmaster being a school 
director that would call the postmaster out of the jurisdiction 
over which he presides. 

Mr. WALSH. Why not? 

Mr. GOFF. I assume he would be a school director in the 
county or the town or the city or the village of which he is post- 
master, and he could very readily discharge the functions of 
those positions without exercising a sovereign capacity over 
one of the offices. 

Mr. WALSH. But one can conceive of a conflict in the one 
case just as well as he can conceive of a conflict in the other. 

Mr. GOFF. My imagination does not carry me to the extent 
of conceiving a conflict there such as it does between the offi- 
cial position of a sheriff and an officer under the Volstead Jaw. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Montana that in all I have said I have distinguished in 
my own mind—whether or not I have been at pains to do so 
in my spoken word—between an officer and a mere employee. 
I know that the two are quite confused in all the States; but 
I always think of an officer as one who exercises some part 
of the sovereign power of the State as distinguished from a 
mere agent. That is the test I always make, whether it is a 
correct test or a wrong test, and I think that a very serious 
question of the existence of such power is raised when it is 
undertaken to permit one sovereign to constitute as its general 
officer the officers of the other sovereign. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that subject has been followed 
as far us I care to speak about it; but there is another matter 
that has been spoken of in this same connection to which I de- 
sire to address myself very briefiy. 

Reference was made by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Roevinson] yesterday to the demand for a referendum on the 
question of prohibition—the repeal or modification of the eight- 
eenth amendment or of the Volstead Act. The Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epee] has pending a bill looking to such a 
referendum, We had a referendum on this subject in 1919, and 
all but three States decided one way; they decided in favor of 
the constitutional amendment. We are to have another refer- 
endum next fall. In every section of the country in which this 
question is at all rife the people will have an opportunity to 
express themselves about the matter in the choice of Senators 
and Representatives. In many districts I have no doubt every 
question of national or international moment will simply be 
overwhelmed in the face of the question whether the candi- 
date is wet” or “dry.” So there will be a referendum on 
that subject. 

I have not discovered, Mr. President, any such sentiment in 
the country as reflected in either House of Congress that calls 
for a general referendum upon this subject. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield in just a moment. I have not 
learned of many Members of either body who, haying voted in 
favor of submitting the amendment to the Constitution or who 
are generally known as “dry,” have changed and become 
“wet”; in fact, the votes in both Houses, so far as they have 
been significent at all, haye not indicated to my mind a very 
general change in sentiment or, in reality, any change at all. 

We are all charged with being cowards, with never express- 
ing our own convictions in our votes but merely reflecting the 
views of our own coustituents, as least having in mind how the 
votes are going to be cast. If that criticism of the Congress is 
to any material extent just, then we must easily reach the con- 
clusion that there is no demand in the country for a referendum 
of this character, 
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But, Mr. President, Just exactly what is the referendum that 
is suggested? I wonder how deeply the country will be im- 
pressed by this demand for a referendum? ‘The slightest re- 
flection will indicate to anyone who thinks about the matter 
that this is a game of heads I win and tails you lose. If the 
referendum shall result as hoped by the “wets,” obviously 
some change in the present policy of the Government as repre- 
sented in the Constitution and in the statutes will necessarily 
follow. But, suppose, Mr. President, the result shall be other- 
Wise, and that the present policy shall be confirmed, then what? 
Does anyone imagine that the gentlemen who tell us that the 
Volstead law and the constitutional amendment are violative of 
the fundamentals of liberty, and thus encourage violators of 
the law in their conduct, wiil thereupon desist from so arguing? 
Can anyone imagine that the State of New York, should the 
verdict be in favor of the retention of the present policy, that 
Stute having repealed its enforcement law, will upon such a 
verdict reconsider its action and reenact its enforcement law? 
Are we at liberty to believe that the State of Maryland will 
promptly enact an enforcement law and seek to have it en- 
forced strictly? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I suppose I am just a little entitled to speak 
for the State of Maryland. I think if there were a referendum 
jn the State of Maryland such as is suggested by the Senator 
from Montana, and the popular verdict were in fayor of pro- 
hibition, the Legislature of the State of Maryland would 
promptly pass a State enforcement law. 

Mr. WALSH. I haye no doubt that if the people of the 
State of Maryland by a majority vote voted in favor of it, 
the State of Maryland would pass the law. That is not the 
point I am speaking about. I am speaking about a national 
referendum. Let us suppose that in the national referendum 
the “drys” win, then what change will come about? In other 
words, the proposition is to have a referendum that will 
effect no change whatever in case it goes one way, but will 
effect a change in case it goes the other way. That is the 
situation. How do you improve the situation in any respect? 

I yield now to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Montana how it is possible to have a national referendum ex- 
cept by the two processes that he mentioned a while ago— 
the submission of a constitutional amendment or the election 
of a Congress? 

Mr. WALSH. In my judgment there is no other way under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. GLASS. Could the Congress constitutionally make an 
appropriation for a national referendum as it is proposed? 

Mr. WALSH. I should say not. 

Mr. GLASS. Of course it could not. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on that point—I hope the 
Senator from Montana will pardon me—I agree thoroughly 
with him. I do not think there is any authority for a national 
referendum. 

Mr. WALSH. But, aside from that question, how naive it 
is in these people to propose a national referendum when they 
ean not possibly lose, because if it should go “dry” the situa- 
tion will remain unchanged, and the country will hear just 
exactly the same kind of argument that is now being made. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr, President—— 

Mr. WALSH, I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator from Montana whether 
he is willing to submit an amendment to the Constitution 
either repealing or modifying the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. I see no occasion to submit any amendment. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then the Senator opposes, of course, the sub- 
mission of this question in any form? 

Mr. WALSH. I see no occasion to submit an amendment to 
the Constitution. I can not find in this Chamber any such 
change of sentiment, as expressed when the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution was adopted in 1919, as would justify 
the resubmission of the question, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Why do not those who want the change sub- 
mit the proposal for an amendment to the Constitution? 

Mr. BRUC}. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned—I 
have had to remind the Senator from Idaho of that once be- 
fore, but it gives me pleasure to remind him again—he well 
knows that I haye submitted to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee a proposition looking to the amendment of the eight- 
eenth amendment; that is to say, a proposition which con- 
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templates ushering in, in the place of the present eighteenth 
amendment, a system of Government supervision and control 
which would permit at the same time the full right of local 
option to every city and county in the United States to deter- 
mine for itself whether it would or would not have prohibition. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I knew that the Senator had 
submitted that proposition in the sense that he had intro- 
duced it and it had gone to the committee, but I had not ob- 
served any support of it anywhere. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not suppose the Senator means Dy that 
that there is no popular support of it. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I do not think there is any popular sup- 
port of the amendment which the Senator has offered. 

Mr. BRUCE. I recall that the Senator himself said on one 
oceasion when I was present before the Judiciary Committee 
that while he was opposed to any modification of the Volstead 
Act he thought if the question had to be handled at all it 
should be handled in the form of an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution; and that is not all. The Senator will recollect— 
I am not violating any confidence, because he is a man who 
neyer says anything privately that he is not prepared to stand 
by publicly; that is to say, in the field of intellectual convic- 
tion and conscientious motive—that he stated that he was per- 
fectly willing to leave to the people of the United States at the 
present time the question as to whether they will or will not 
repeal the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the matter could be sub- 
mitted in the manner pointed out by the Constitution for a 
change of the eighteenth amendment or the elimination of it, 
I would not have any objection at all to that proposition and I 
have not any doubt about what the result would be after the 
election was over. 

Mr. BRUCE. We can not take the first step in that direction 
unless the Senator from Idaho and other Members of the United 
States Senate will agree to a vote submitting the proposition 
to the people. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if they do not agree, of what is 
that indicative? 

Mr. BRUCE. It is indicative of the fact that they do not 
think there is a sufficiently insistent popular demand for a 
change in the Constitution to justify them in taking a risk on 
reelection. 

Mr. GLASS. Precisely. 

Mr. BRUCH, A risk on reelection; that is all it means. 

Mr. GLASS. And therefore why does not the Senator from 
Maryland get a report from the Judiclary Committee sub- 
mitting his amendment? ae 

Mr. BRUCK. The Senator knows that there is no process 
by which I can wrest or wrench a report from the committee. 

Mr. GLASS. What is the conjecture of the Senator with 
reference to the refusal or failure of the Judiciary Committee 
to report his amendment? 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, I would baye to grow too personal 
if I answered that question. I should have to answer that 
question in one way with reference to some members of the 
committee and in a different way with regard to other mem- 
bers of the committee; and, of course, I am not going to enter 
into any field of criticism like that. Good feeling, If nothing 
else, would keep me from hazarding any opinions on that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. GLASS. My conjecture is that the members of the 
Judiciary Committee do not think there is a suflicient popular 
demand for the submission of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion modifying the eighteenth amencment. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not know. Of course, the Senator knows 
as well as I do that all members of legislative bodies are just 
a little slow to risk the disapproval, not necessarily of the 
majority of the voters, but ot any considerable body of voters. 
They, like most human beings, are disposed to “play safe”; 
and that is the case with this body, with due respect to it, 
In my honest opinion—it may be entirely wronug—with the ex- 
ception of 8 or 10 Members of the Senate, there is not a real, 
genuine prohibitionist in it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President I feel like saying, in entire 
justice to the Senator from Maryland, that he has been prose- 
cuting with all diligence his proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution; and I think the Senator from Virginia is quite right 
in saying that the committee has not been more prompt in 
reporting on the matter because it is not felt that there is any 
great popular demand for, nor any demand in this body, 
Nevertheless, I am quite sure that before the conclusion of the 
session it is the purpose of the committee to report specifically 
upon the amendment. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
just one minute more? 

Mr. WALSH, I yield. 
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Mr. BRUCH. I want to suggest this thought to the Senator 
from Montana: It would be perfectly possible, by submitting 
an amendment to the eighteenth amendment which provided 
for conventions, to accomplish all the objects that are pro- 
posed to be accomplished by this nation-wide referendum. 
Take the amendment I have offered to the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, which is the combination 
of Government supervision and control and local option: If 
that proposition embodied a submission of the proposed amend- 
ment, not to the State legislatures but to popular conventions 
in the different States, unquestionably in a lawful and con- 
stitutional manner all the purposes of a nation-wide referendum 
would be subserved. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me remark that the trouble about that is 
that the Senator in his amendment provides a specific substi- 
tute for the existing system. That is the matter to which I 
desire to advert for a moment. 

I think everybody will concede that the hearings disclosed 
in detail what was known throughout the country generally; 
namely, that the prohibition law is being notoriously and 
flagrantly violated in most of the large cities of the country, 
if not all of them, and to a greater or less extent throughout 
the country; but the question is, What substitute for the ex- 
isting system shall be adopted, if any shall be adopted? Light 
wines and beer are opposed. The question immediately ad- 
dresses itself to us, Will we get rid of the bootleg nuisance if 
we have light wines and beer? The Senator from Maryland 
suggests Government control 

Mr. BRUCE. And local option. 

Mr. WALSH. Or to a large extent Government control, a 
system that is in vogue in some of the Canadian Provinces. 
A referendum, then, would be n question as to whether that 
particular system should be substituted for the existing one, 
and there might be a very great difference of opinion about 
that. There is a very great difference among the Canadians 
themselves. 

There came before the committee a gentleman from Quebec, 
where the system is in yogue, and another from the Province 
of Manitoba. The gentleman from Quebee is a member of the 
board charged under their law with the duty of administering 
their government-control statute. So, likewise, was the gentle- 
man from Manitoba. They extolled the system most elo- 
quently and ardently. Another gentleman from the neighbor- 
ing Province of Ontario came before us and gaye us the in- 
formation, reliable or otherwise, that the system is a total 
and a dismal failure wherever it has been tried. There would 
be a question, then, as to whether that particular system would 
be adopted in lieu of it; so that it would not by any means 
be a determinatiye referendum if that amendment should be 
substituted. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator knows, of course, that that testi- 
mony developed the fact that there are very great differences 
between the different systems of government supervision and 
control in Canada. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; they differ in detail. 

Mr. BRUCE. They are different in detail, and, while the 
Senator may be surprised to near me say so, many of them do 
not begin to be as strict as I would make them. The best of 
them all is the Quebee system; and that is the system I would 
submit, if I could haye my way, to the popular approyal or 
disapproval, and I would make that in the United States stricter 
than it is in Quebec. I have always predicted that the time 
will come, when we win our victory—which we are certain to 
do—when I am going to be an object of probably a very high 
degree of disapproval with many of the companions who haye 
accompanied me on my political journey in this matter, because 
once the eighteenth amendment is altered there is no man in 
the land who will be more studious than I will be to see that 
the strictest measures nnd methods of every kind are adopted 
for the purpose of safeguarding temperance, y 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is very much in favor of the 
Quebce system, but close observers in the neighboring Province 
of Ontario do not regard it quite so highly as does the Senator 
from Maryland; and while the committee was at work on the 
subject the proposal to substitute in the Province of Quebec for 
the qualified prohibition that they have there was voted down 
by a very large majority in the Ontario Parliament, 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator will recollect—I do not recall the 
figures exactly—that a few years ago the liberal proposition 
relating to the liquor traffic was voted down in Ontario, as I 
recollect, by some 200,000 majority. At the last election, when 
the same question was submitted to the electorate in Quebec, 
it was defeated by 30,000 majority, if my memory is not at 
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fault; and I am informed—I do not know how trustworthily— 
that the universal expectation in the Province of Ontario is 
that when the question is again submitted this fall a majority 
of the people of the Province of Ontario will be found fayoring 
government supervision and control. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr, BRUCH. Mr, President, since I haye been a Member of 
this body I have listened not only with instruction, but with 
pleasure, to the legal arguments made from time to time by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WarsH]. Without the slightest 
inclination to disparage him, I can truly say that never have 
I heard any train of professional reasoning from his lips so 
wholly unsatisfactory, to me, at any rate, as the one we have 
heard from him this morning. I can not but think that if his 
mind has been directed solely to the constitutional question 
underlying the Executive order of the President, and had not 
also been directed to this idea of a popular referendum on the 
subject of prohibition his legal conclusions might have been 
entirely different, 

We all know that the Senator feels very strongly on the 
subject of prohibition, I do not feel more strongly in my way 
on that subject than he does in his way, and of course I respect 
his convictions fully as much as I could possibly ask anyone to 
respect mine. 

I will also say that while I have a high opinion of his 
abilities as a lawyer, too, I have found myself entirely unable 
to follow the course of legal reasoning pursued by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. He pointed out as clearly 
as anyone could possibly point out the inevitable conflict be- 
tween State and national authority, which would follow in 
case force were given to this order. Yet, at the same time, 
for some reason or other, he seemed to shrink from the natural 
conclusions of his own lucid words. 

Did it ever occur to the Senator from West Virginia that 
it is the possibility of that very conflict, I had almost said 
the inevitability of that very conflict, which renders this order 
of the President absolutely unconstitutional, nugatory, and 
yoid? 

This case, to turn to a saying to which resort has been 
had in this discussion, is not simply a case which involves the 
serving of two masters. Rather, is it one which falls within 
the scope of Shakespeare's question: 


Under which king, Bezonian? speak or dic! 


If the President can issue any such Executive order as 
this, and that order is to be given authoritative force, then, 
so far as the field of that order is concerned, State sovereignty 
is not merely crippled, is not merely mangled, it is destroyed, 
it is at an end. 

The Senator from Montana very truly said that there is 
no express, specific provision in the Federal Constitution which 
stamps this Executive order with constitutional invalidity. 
That, of course, can not be denied. But the Senator knows 
that it is provided by the tenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, first of all, that such powers as are not dele- 
gated by the Federal Constitution to the General Government, 
or prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
and the people. 

He also knows that ever since the famous case of MecCul- 
loch against the State of Maryland, reported in 4 Wheaton, 
over and over again the courts of this land have had occa- 
sion to say that some legislative or other act of a State im- 
posed an unconstitutional burden upon the administrative pow- 
ers of the Federal Government; that some legislative or other 
net of the Federal Government imposed an unconstitutional 
burden upon the administrative powers of the States. 

What was the McCulloch case? That was a case in which 
the State of Maryland undertook to impose a tax on a branch 
of the national bank of that day; and the Supreme Court of 
the United States reached the conclusion that the burden im- 
posed by its act was wholly unconstitutional and void. What 
did it say? Mind you, the person who penned the words that 
I am about to read was no less a man than the justice who 
has come to be known from one end of this land to the other 
as the “great Chief Justice” John Marshall. He said: 


The States have no power, by taxation or otherwise, to retard, im- 
pede, burden, or in any manner control the operations of the con- 
stitutional laws enacted by Congress to carry Into execution the powers 
vested in the Federal Government. This is, we think, the unavoidable 
consequence of that supremacy which the Constitution has declared. 


In other words, Chief Justice Marshall said, “No; there is 
no express, specific power in the Federal Constitution which 
invalidates this act of the State of Maryland, but the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is a dual Government. It is 
compounded partly of the State governments and partly of the 
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Federal Government. Each of those governments, State and 
Federal, have their own peculiar, distinct spheres of sov- 
ereignty and authority. Within its own sphere each form of 
government is clothed with just as ample and efficacious powers 
for the purpose of accomplishing its objects as the other is 
within its sphere. Generally speaking, they must sustain re- 
lations of independence to each other. Otherwise they will be 
unable to discharge their respective duties. One must not 
trespass upon the domain of the other in any manner, and one 
does trespass upon the domain of the other when in any manner 
it retards, impedes, burdens, or in any way controls the con- 
stitutional operations of the other. For, of course, the reason- 
ing of the court in that case was as inconsistent with the idea 
that the Federal Government could control the constitutional 
operations of the States as with the idea that the States could 
control in any way the operations of the Federal Government. 

From the duality of our political system, from the distinct 
and respective powers with which the State governments and 
the National Government are clothed by the Federal Consti- 
tution, the Supreme Court therefore deduced, just as certainly 
as it might have deduced from specific, express language in 
the Constitution, the fact that the States could not lawfully 
and constitutionally inyade the province of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In other words, the States must impose no tax, no 
burden, of any kind, upon any instrumentality or agency by 
which the Federal Government performs its functions; and 
from that fact it follows as a matter of course, as has been 
often judicially held, that the Federal Government must im- 
pose no tax, no burden, of any kind, upon any agency or in- 
strumentality by which the State governments perform their 
functions. 

Just as soon as either government does that it deserts its own 
field of sovereignty and power to encroach upon that of the 
other. 

The same kind of reasoning pursued by the Chief Justice in 
the McCulloch case has been over and over again pursued by the 
Supreme Court in connection with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution which give to Congress the power to regulate interstate 
ecommerce. Repeatedly, though there was no particular provi- 
sion upon the subject in the Constitution or any Federal statute 
covering the point, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
held some act of Congress or some State statute to be unconsti- 
tutional and void because it imposed a burden upon interstate 
commerce, 

For instance, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that a State can not impose a license tax on some person 
who is selling goods from another State within the limits of 
the former State when it does not impose a similar license tax 
upon persons selling domestic products of the same nature 
produced within its limits. Why did it hold that? Because 
such an act, in the very language of the McCulloch case, would 
impose a burden upon interstate commerce, 

So it is held that where a man is simply selling by sample 
goods ordered from another State, no act of the State legisla- 
ture can impose any license tax upon him for making the sales, 
because the effect would be to impose a burden upon interstate 
commerce. 

So it is also held that an act of Congress which seeks to place 
a per capita imposition upon every passenger brought into the 
United States is unconstitutional and void because it imposes 
such a burden. 

A legislative attempt to impose a stamp duty on goods being 
shipped from the United States has likewise been held to be 
unconstitutional and void, as imposing a burden upon interstate 
commerce. 

All that was deduced by inferential trains of reasoning from 
the general power conferred upon Congress by the Federal 
Constitution to regulate interstate commerce. All those de- 
cisions are directly applicable to this Executive order. Even 
assuming that the President was not stepping entirely outside 
of the province of his peculiar office, he had no right by an 
Executive order to attempt to superimpose Federal duties upon 
State duties discharged by a State officer. Just as soon as he 
endeavored to do that, he was endeavoring to impose a burden 
upon one of the instrumentalities or agencies by which the 
State performs its functions, just as much as the State of 
Maryland was doing that when it attempted to impose a tax 
upon a branch of the national bank. 

Now, of course some little argument is based by the Senator 
from Montana on the peculiar wording of the order. He said 
that the order provides that— j 


In order that they may more efficiently function in the enforcement of 
the national prohibition act, any State, county, or municipal officer may 
be appointed, at a nominal rate of compensation, as prohibition officer 
of the Treasury Department. 
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Now, what is the effect of those words, essentially? What 
do they come to but an Executive order which, in perfectly 
direct language, authorizes the director of the prohibition force 
to appoint, at a nominal rate of compensation, any State, county, 
or municipal officer as a prohibition officer? In other words, 
the language is the same in effect as if the President had said 
in perfectly direct phraseology, I hereby authorize the director 
of the prohibition forces to appoint any State, county, or munici- 
pal officer at a nominal rate of compensation as a prohibition 
officer of the Treasury Department.” 

The President had no constitutional right to say that in an 
Executive order. He had no right to issue such an order, be- 
cause the immediate, direct, inevitable effect of the order was 
to impose a burden upon State agencies and instrumentalities; 
and, to use further the words of the court in the McCulloch 
ease, to retard, impede, and control the operation of the con- 
stitution and laws of the States. How can any man contend 
with any real force that the effect of such an order carried 
into effect would not be to work such results? 

Take the State of Maryland, for instance, as an illustration. 
We have no constitutional provision in that State forbidding 
a State officer to hold a Federal office, except the provision 
in the Maryland Constitution which forbids a senator or dele- 
gate in the Maryland General Assembly to hold a Federal office. 
There is another provision in the Maryland Constitution, as I 
pointed out a day or two ago, forbidding any one person to 
hold two offices of profit, but that constitutional provision says 
two offices of profit under the constitution and laws of the 
State of Maryland; so if the Executive order is a valid order 
it applies with full force to the State of Maryland. 

Now, what is the situation in the State of Maryland with 
respect to it? I take that State as my example because, of 
course, it is largely typical of the other States in the Union. 
Twice has the State of Maryland formally and deliberately, in 
response to the manifest convictions of her people, declined to 
enact a State prohibition enforcement law. That she will not 
do so she has affirmed to every officer or official in the State 
of Maryland, to the governor, to the secretary of state, to the 
sheriff of every county, to every policeman in the city of Balti- 
more, and to every member of the State roads constabulary 
force. To all of them the State of Maryland has said, “ What- 
ever may be the policy of the Federal Government with regard 
to the enforcement of prohibition, this is my policy which I 
have a right to adopt for myself under the powers conferred 
upon me by the Federal Constitution. The Federal Govern- 
ment is welcome to its notions of public policy with respect 
to prohibition, but I insist in that matter upon my right to have 
my own ideas and conceptions as to what is best for my 
people.“ 

Run the thing out to its consequences. Here is a policeman 
in Baltimore city. The prohibition chief approaches him and 
says to him, “I have made you a prohibition officer. In addi- 
tion to your municipal or State duties you are to discharge the 
duties of a prohibition officer.” That man, of course, as the 
Senator from Montana argued, could reply, “I refuse to dis- 
charge the duties of a prohibition agent.” I venture to say that 
if he were compelled to make that reply it would be the reply 
of 75 or 80 per cent of the police officers in the city of Balti- 
more. I further venture to say that there are but few of them 
who do not entertain precisely the same convictions that I do 
with respect to the injustice and the oppression and hardship 
of prohibition. 

But, says the Senator from Montana, if such a policeman 
does not care to have these additional duties imposed upon him 
he can resign, give up his office, give up his living, give up the 
honorable distinction that he enjoys because of haying been 
selected as a policeman in a great city like Baltimore. But even 
if he were willing to do this, what would the State say? Its 
answer would be, “The Federal Government seeks to deprive 
me of one of the instrumentalities, one of the agencies, by which 
I perform my powers, It is retarding my governmental opera- 
tions. It is impeding my governmental operations. It is ob- 
structing those operations. It is burdening them. It is con- 
trolling them—and all this notwithstanding the fact that I am 
supposed under the Federal Constitution to be just as free to 
exercise my own peculiar powers of sovereignty as the Federal 
Government is to exercise its powers of sovereignty.” 

Suppose the policeman did not resign and was not removed 
by the goyernor, but retained his oflice, and had knowledge 
brought to his attention that if he would just be a little alert 
he could probably lay his hands on some deep-dyed criminal 
right around the corner, who was supposed 

[At this point a message was received from the House of 
Representatives. ] 

Mr. BRUCH. Mr. President, I hope you will excuse me for 
hesitating just as that message came in from the House. I 
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thought that perhaps the President might be sending us another 
Executive order, and I think that the present one is as much 
as our patience can be expected to tolerate. 

Suppose, I say, that the policeman in Baltimore city of 
whom I haye been speaking had an urgent call to go around 
the corner to arrest some murderous villain like Whittemore, 
who has figured so conspicuously in the press recently, and 
that at that very moment his prohibition chief—mind you, it 
might be after the policeman had been imperatively directed 
by his own city chief, the police commissioner of Baltimore 
city, to arrest that criminal—should bring to his attention the 
fact that some big bootlegger was violating the Volstead Act 
on some other street, and order him to arrest the culprit. 
Then, of course, the policeman might well say, “Yes, but I 
was appointed by the police commissioner of Baltimore to arrest 
murderers, to arrest rapists, to arrest incendiaries, to arrest 
flagitions criminals of every sort, and I feel that my first duty 
is to obey the mandate of my city or State.” Suppose, how- 
ever, the prohibition chief should say, Not so. I am endowed 
with all the insignia of Federal authority. Murderer or no 
murderer, criminal or no criminal, State law or no State law, 
I order you, I command you, to obey the laws of the United 
States, and to arrest that violator of the Volstead Act.” These 
are possible consequences of an attempt on the part of the 
President of the United States to superadd Federal duties to 
the duties even of an humble State officer like a policeman. 

Mr. President, can anything be clearer than that when the 
State of Maryland or the city of Baitimore appoints a police 
oificer, that State or city is entitled to all of his time and to 
the very fullest measure of his fidelity and efficiency ; indeed, 
to use a material argument, it is fair to assume that the salary 
which a State or municipal police officer receives is adjusted 
to the idea that he is to discharge no duties except State or 
municipal duties. 

It will be remembered, Mr. President, that it is only for a 
nominal consideration that these State officers are to serve as 
Federal seryants. The illustration which I have employed is 
but a single illustration of the dozens or more that I might 
employ. In other words, from such an unhappy, such an ill- 
timed, such a reckless Executive order as this nothing but 
antagonism could be created between the State governments 
and the Federal Government; nothing but graye impairment 
if not paralysis of the powers of the State governments, nothing 
but confusion, discord, and perhaps, in occasional instances, 
bloodshed. 

Senators know that it has been said humorously that the 
life of a policeman “is not a happy one.” In the city of Balti- 
more there is quite enough for policemen to do in the way of 
searching out and arresting persons who are denominated 
criminals by the general laws of the State of Maryland. 
What time, think you, would such a policeman have to perform 
the duties of a municipal policeman if he were also required 
to keep a watch upon all the violators of the Volstead Act 
along his beat? 

One of the newspapers of Baltimore city has recently 
stnted—I know not how true the statement is—that one out of 
every 332 individuals in the city of Baltimore has been arrested 
for some violation of the Volstead Act. Of course, the practical 
result would be that if a Baltimore policeman really devoted 
himself to his official duties as a prohibition agent, he would 
have no time to concern himself about murder or rape or arson 
or any of the really base, flagitious crimes created by the laws 
of Maryland, to say nothing of violations of the many munici- 
pal ordinances of Baltimore. His whole time might be taken 
up in arresting offenders for violations of the artificial and 
unreal criminal offenses created by the Volstead Act. 

Ah, and if any time were left to that hapless Baltimore city 
policeman within which to arrest general criminal offenders 
the public feeling that his assumption of the duties of a pro- 
hibition agent would create would render him a highly ineffl- 
cient instrument for the arrest of ordinary criminal offenders. 
Instead of being regarded as an object of respect, as a police- 
man usually is by eyerybody except the lawless and reckless, he 
would find himself in Baltimore, so far as the overwhelming 
majority of its people were concerned, an object of suspicion, of 
distrust, of animosity. 

The words that have left my lips have been nothing but mere 
yapor if they have not been sufficient to establish the fact that 
under the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the McCulloch case, and the decisions in the other Supreme 
Court cases which have followed that case, the effect of this 
Executive order is to impose upon the administrative machinery 
of the State of Maryland and the city of Baltimore a burden 
that might not only enfeeble but destroy the ability of the city 
or the State to discharge its own peculiar functions. 
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As I see it, as the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna] 
so well said the other day, this Executive order so far as 
legality goes is nothing but a ukase—the ukase of a Russian 
Czar or the firman—I believe that that is the term, though I 
am not very familiar with the language of tyranny—of a 
Turkish divan. Certainly no legal authority for that order 
can be found) in the Volstead Act, because, as the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] has pointed out with irresisti- 
ble logic, the description in the Volstead Act of the kind of 
officers who can be appointed under that act is repugnant to 
the terms of the office. 

I do not rest my case against this Executive order upon any 
mere technical peculiarities. I say that if Congress had in 
the Volstead Act itself authorized the director of the prohibi- 
tion force to appoint a State officer as a prohibition agent 
such a provision would have been unconstitutional, null, and 
void. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, there has, as it seems to a 
layman, been a singular omission from this discussion s0 
far as I have heard the discussion. The tenth amendment to 
the Constitution explicitly provides that— 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by It to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people. 


The Department of Justice seems to stress the point that 
there is nothing in the Constitution which expressly prohibits 
the President of the United States from utilizing the services 
of State officers as Federal officers jointly. The Senator from 
Montana also stressed the point that there was nothing in 
the Constitution to prohibit this, as did also the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho. While it is true that there is nothing in 
the Constitution which prohibits it, it is equally true that there 
is no express sanction of the Constitution for the exercise of 
this power by the President. I should like to know what is 
the opinion of the Senator from Maryland as to that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if my statement was under- 
stood as the Senator from Virginia seems to have understood 
it, then, I was misunderstood. I do not claim that because 
the Constitution of the United States is silent on the subject 
that we may exercise the authority, simply because it is not 
forbidden. 

Mr. KING. In other words, there is no implied power. 

Mr. BORAH. I would not want it understood that I am 
contending that because the Constitution does not prohibit a 
thing, therefore, it may be done. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor from Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I agree with the implications 
of the statement and the question of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Glass]. I tried to make clear on yesterday that all 
the power the President has is derived either from the Consti- 
tution or the statute of Congress enacted pursuant to the Con- 
stitution, and that, since the Constitution does not give the 
President the power, and since the language of the statute 
which empowers the Congress to authorize the President to 
appoint officers is not executed by the Volstead Act, the Presi- 
dent has no power whatever to appoint or to fix the eligibility 
of officers to enforce the prohibition act. It is perfectly clear 
to me that, under the Constitution of the United States that 
power not being delegated to the Federal Government, the 
President has no power to impose duties on State officers, 
and, if that power is not delegated under the Constitution, 
neither the President nor any other department of the Federal 
Government can impose such duty. Congress could not have 
enacted a statute authorizing the President to impose powers 
or obligations or duties on State officers, and the Constitution 
does not give the President the power to create offices. It 
follows that the attempted exercise of the power, whether it 
be construed as being the power of appointment or the power 
of fixing eligibility to appointment, fails. 

In addition to that, the statute expressly provides how pro- 
hibition officers may be selected; and the Executive order is 
in violation of the statute as well as of the Constitution. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think that the argument of the Senator from 
Arkansas on that point is absolutely unanswerable. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia did not happen to be in the Chamber when I 
referred to the tenth amendment as supporting just the idea 
which he seems to have formed. 

Mr. GLASS. I have heard to-day the entire speech of the 
Senator from Maryland. 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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Mr. BRUCE. Then, it was my lack of ability to make myself 
understood. 

Mr. GLASS. Unhappily, I was absent and did not hear the 
speech of the Senator from Arkansas, or I should not have 
drawn attention to this matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkatisas. Mr. President, I will say that 
the Senator has made clear a proposition which I think, among 
others, is conclusive of the invalidity of the order, Of course, 
the question of yalidity has no intimate relationship to the 
question of propriety or advantage or compatibility, but I have 
not the slightest doubt that the Executive order is invalid, and, 
notwithstanding the opinion of the Attorney General, I should 
like to have an expression of opinion from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate on the subject. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] has offered a resolution 
directing the Judiciary Committee to advise the Senate. Of 
course, our right to take that advice grows out of the necessity 
or the possible necessity for legislation on this subject. I 
omitted to say a few moments ago that while I think the 
Executive order is in violation of both the letter and the 
spirit of the Constitution and of both the letter and the spirit 
of the Volstend Act, I think it is also in violation of the spirit 
of the civil service laws. 

We have a case where the President, by what 's termed an 
Executive order, is nullifying the civil service laws of the 
United States, I know it has been customary for the Executive 
to issue orders exempting certain individuals in some cases 
from the application of the civil service laws; but here is a 
ease where apparently the President has sought to authorize 
the appointment of an almost unlimited number of officers who 
are not required under his order to possess eligibility under 
the civil service laws, but some of whom under the law must 
be selected from the classified service. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I say at this point, and not simply State 
police officers, but any State officer—governor, secretary of 
state, secretary of the Commonwealth, and so on. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. <Any officer. It is certainly 
a violation of the spirit of the civil service laws. Now, I 
wonder if the Senator or other Senators would object to the 
Senate having the advice of the Judiciary Committee on this 
question? 

Mr. BRUCE. We know now what the advice of several of 
them will be. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], of course, 
has expressed his opinion on the subject, and tl: Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no objection at all to 
the committee passing upon the subject, but I want to say 
this in that connection: 

I view this matter first in its legal or constitutional aspect, 
and secondly, from that of policy. I do not want to have 
confusion, either in my mind or in the minds of those who 
may hear me, my position with reference to its legality 
and my position with reference to it as expressing a policy. 
I do not think the order has any legal attributes whatever. 
I think that the President might just as well have made a 
speech and said: “I should not object to having State officers 
appointed“; but when it comes to announcing it as a policy, 
that presents a wholly different proposition. 

Mr. BRUCE. But still the President has no right to an- 
nounce unconstitutional policies. 

Mr. BORAH. I say, it is not an unconstitutional policy, in 
my judgment. It might be an unwise policy and yet not be 
an unconstitutional policy. Policies are not tested by con- 
stitutional principles, 

Mr. BRUGE. Of course, the Senator has noted the fact that 
I have had nothing to say about the policy or expediency of 
this order, except that I think that its gross impolicy, its mon- 
strous inexpediency, as I see it, gives support to the claim that 
it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. BORAH. This proposition has been put into execution 
from time to time ever since we have been a government. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator is mistaken about that, if 1 may 
say so with great respect to him, 

Mr. BORAH. No; I am not mistaken about it. General 
Grant himself called attention to the fact that the reason why 
he issued his order was because the practice prevailed so 
generally that he thought it unwise that it should continue. It 
had prevailed, and it has been in the courts, but the courts 
have only passed upon the question as to whether the two 
services were incompatible. 

Mr. BRUCE. Just think of that able and generous general, 
who could say of himself at Appomattox, 2s Pompey said of 
himself in the hour of his triumph, that he preferred the glory 
that lasted foreyer to the glory of a day, immediately after the 
Civil War, when pissions were running high, when there was 
such a degree of partisan excitement as has hardly ever ex- 
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isted in our history as a nation, saying that State officers 
should not be clothed with Federal powers, because it was con- 
trary to the genius of our institutions; and yet the present 
Executive of the United States, in this hour of peace, of con- 
cord, proposing to clothe State officers with powers which, as 
regards my State, at any rate, ure regarded as grossly op- 
pressive and tyrannical! 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that Grant's order 
had the legal effect of preventing these appointments? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not think that Grant, military man as he 
was, had any more power to impose Federal duties on State 
officers than the present President of the United States, 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. BRUCE. But I think that it was a fine, generous thing 
for him to say what he did at that time. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the Senator and I disagree 
about that. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; I am sure we do not. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think that Grant’s order had any 
legality whatever. It simply announced a policy; and so with 
the order of the President; it simply announces a policy. If 
Grant could make the order, and make it effective, his successor 
certainly could counteract it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but the President, I beg to say to the 
Senator from Idaho, has no power to announce any policy 
that is not a constitutional policy. 

Mr. RORAH. Of course he has not, in the sense the Sena- 
tor I presume is speaking, 

Mr. BRUCE. ‘That is no policy at all. The President must 
deduce legal authority for everything that he does from the 
Constitution and laws of the land. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, so far as the question of 
legality is concerned, I have no doubt at all but that the At- 
torney General and the internal revenue collector under this 
act could appoint a deputy sheriff to be a prohibition oflicer. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what power has 
the President under the Constitution or the statutes to fix the 
eligibility of a prohibition enforcement officer? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the President has any, and he 
did not undertake to do it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What power has the Presi- 
dent to set aside the operation of either the Volstead Act or 
the civil service law? 

1 BORAH. He has not any power, and I do not think he 
did it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, if he has not the 
power to do it, he did not succeed in doing it. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is the point. In other words, as I under- 
stand the argument of the Senator from Idaho, it is that this 
Executive order of the President has no constitutional validity, 
but that the policy evidenced by it has. 

Mr. BORAH. No; the policy evidenced by it has not any 
constitutionality either; it is not a constitutional question. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then the Senator and I come to the same con- 
clusion, that the thing is a nullity that scarcely deserves 
serious examination, 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. That is my position exactly. 

Mr, BRUCE. Then, are you going to found reality on a 
nullity? Are you going to base reality on a nullity? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I am not going to base any reality upon 
a nullity. The legality of these appointments was the same 
before as after the order. 

Mr. BRUCH. I think that the Senator’s whole argument is 
unreal, 

Mr. BORAH. But I say that these people could be appointed 
just the same whether this order had ever been made or not, 
und the legal question would have been not the question of 
serying two sovereigns, but whether or not the services in the 
two offices were incompatible. > 

Mr. BRUCE. Then I will ask the Senator, Under what au- 
thority could they have been appointed? 

Mr. BORAH. Under the authority which is given in the 
Volstead Act that they may appoint agents, and there is no 
limitation upon their selection of State officers as those agents. 

Mr. BRUCE. But all those Federal agents, the Volstead 
Act provides, are to be selected in accordance with the civil 
service laws of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. No; not all of them. 

Mr. BRUCH. All the field agents. 

Mr. BORAH. No; that is a mistake. 

Mr. BRUCE. Why, of course, it is. The Senator has not 
read the Volstead Act. I thought if there was anything he 
had read it was the Volstead Act. 

Mr. BORAH. I know, Mr. President, that the prohibition 
officers, the head men in the different districts, are not ap- 
pointed under the civil service. 
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Mr. BRUCE. Oh, no; the chiefs may not be, and the clerks 
are not; but the prohibition field agents are, and they consti- 
tute the backbone of the whole prohibitory system. 

Mr. BORAH. No; the prohibition field agents are not. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, that is not correct, 

Mr. BRUCE. I believe I am wrong. 

_Mr. COUZENS. The Senator is wrong. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I admit that I am wrong. It is the 
clerical force, after all, is it not, that is selected in accordance 
with the civil service laws? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; simply the clerical force. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is a pretty considerable force. 

Mr. BORAH. And a very limited portion of the force is 
under civil service. > 

Mr. BRUCE. No; I recollect now that the prohibition field 
agents are not, because Wayne B. Wheeler and his Anti-Saloon 
League associates desired to use them as patronage with which 
to bribe Congressmen. 

Mr. BORAH. With which to do what? 

Mr. BRUCE. To bribe Congressmen. I say, Wayne B. 
Wheeler and his associates kept those prohibition officers that 
the Senator is speaking of from coming within the scope of 
the Volstead Act because they desired to use them as bribes 
with which to bribe Congressmen to pass the act. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield at that point? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I will. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The language applicable to 
this phase of the controversy I read yesterday; but, with the 
indulgence of the Senator, I will read it again. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I am glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (reading)— 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Attorney General 
of the United States are hereby respectively authorized to appoint 
and employ such assistants, experts, clerks, and other employees in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere, and to purchase such supplies 
and equipment as they may deem necessary for the enforcement of 
the provisions of this act, but such assistants, experts, clerks, and 
other employees, except such executive officers as may be appointed by 
the Commissioner or the Attorney General to have immediate direc- 
tion of the enforcement of the provisions of this act, and persons 
authorized to issue permits, and agents and inspectors in the field 
service, shall be appointed under the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the civil service act. 


Mr, BRUCE. In other words, some of them are appointed 
in accordance with the rules and regulations of the civil service 
law and others are not. Of course, that is true. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator will observe that the agents 
are excepted. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course. It was nothing but a momentary 
confusion on that point, as the Senator well knows, which 
led me to make that statement. I have had a hand, of course, 
in framing the corrective measure which brings those prohibi- 
tion agents under the civil service laws. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator will concede, I 
presume, that outside of the control which is imposed by 
reason of the civil service law, those who have the power to 
appoint these agents, and so forth, might appoint any one that 
they chose to appoint. 

Mr. BRUCH. I most assuredly do not, and the Senator 
could not possibly haye done me the honor to listen to my argu- 
ment if he supposed that that is so. My argument is that the 
appointment of any State police officer as a prohibition agent 
imposes an unconstitutional burden upon a State governmental 
instrumentality and agency, and that therefore the appoint- 
ment is wholly unconstitutional, null, and void. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have examined a grent num- 
ber of authorities where the question was in court as to 
whether a Federal officer could be at the same time a State 
officer, and the only question which has ever been decided by 
the courts that I have been able to find was whether or not 
the services imposed were incompatible; not whether the ap- 
pointing power came from two different sources and the officers 
were serving two sovereigns, but whether the service under- 
taken to be performed was incompatible or such that it would 
not be presumed that they could perform it with fidelity. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. So far as the question of the constitutional 
authority to appoint is concerned, I have never yet been able to 
find where the question has ever been raised either by the 
lawyers or by the court. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator knows that it is perfectly possible 
for Federal officers and State officers within certain limits to 
cooperate for a common object. There is no objection to that, 
because that sort of cooperation does not impose any burden 
on the State instrumentality or agency or upon the Federal 
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instrumentality or agency. The two sovyereignties—the State 
sovereignty and the national sovereignty—are not brought 
into relations of collision, of inconsistency, of repugnancy. 
Then there are cases, as all of us well know, in which the 
several jurisdictions of the Nation and the States can be exer- 
cised concurrently; and that, of course, is again because there 
is no collision, no conflict. But the effect of imposing upon a 
State police officer, charged with the arrest of general criminal 
offenders, the duty of enforcing the criminal provisions of the 
Volstead Act is, of course, to impose a burden upon the opera- 
tions of the State government or the city government, or, in 
other words, to retard, to impede, to control, in the language 
of the Supreme Court in the McCulloch ease, the operations of 
the State or municipal government. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, the Senator is stating the 
principle of incompatability, with which I agree, but it does not 
arise by reason of the fact that their appointments came from 
two different sources of sovereignty. It arises out of the in- 
compatability of service, That same incompatability might 
arise with reference to two State officers, or it might arise with 
reference to two Federal officers. The question is whether 
there is an incompatability in service, not whether they come 
from two different sources. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the Senator gets back there 
to the illustrations that I brought forward with respect to 
the workings of the interstate commerce law. The courts do 
not declare every burden on interstate commerce to be uncon- 
stitutional. If the burden is a merely indirect-one, a merely 
immaterial one, they do not declare it to be unconstitutional, 
but just as soon as that burden becomes a grieyous one, or 
eyen a material one, then the Supreme Court strikes down the 
act that creates the burden. 

In the same way I do not doubt that if you go back over 
the whole history of the United States, you will find cases at 
times in which Federal duties, but always to a limited extent, 
haye been superadded to the duties of State officers, but you 
will find, also, that the circumstances were such that the effect 
was not really to burden the State instrumentality or agency, 
but under this Executive order, as has been so often said 
to-day, the State police officer would be asked to serye two 
masters, to recognize two entirely different sovereignties. That 
ean not be. 

It has been said that during the World War mayors of 
cities and other State officers were occasionally clothed with 
Federal duties. Everybody knows why that was. In time of 
war nobody looks yery nicely into legal subtleties. As the old 
Latin phrase says, “ When swords are clashing, the law is 
silent.” During the World War there was hardly a man to 
be found in the United States, except some one who was more 
or less traitorous at heart, to make any objection to any 
instrumentality of any kind, State or Federal, being employed 
for the purpose of bringing a glorious victory to our arms. 

Mr. BORAH. But that was tested in the courts, and the 
decisions turned upon the question of whether the service im- 
posed was such that the ofticer could not perform it by reason 
of the other service. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator is getting right back to the prin- 
ciple I have just laid down—that if no burden of any kind is 
imposed, if the thing does not sensibly retard or impede or 
burden or control the State instrumentality or agency, then 
it need not be stricken down. 

Mr. BORAH. But then the Senator admits the proposition 
that it is not by reason of the fact that they hold a National 
and State office, but it turns on whether the burden is one 
which they can perform in harmony with their State office. 

Mr. BRUCE. That comes to the same thing. The burden to 
a man receiving an appointment for the same purpose from 
two different sovereignties is to be found in the fact that the 
duties that are superadded to the State duties may be such, 
to repeat myself again, as to burden, to impede, to retard, to 
control the exercise of the State duties. 

I certainly haye expended my breath in vain if I have not 
shown, with some degree of force at any rate, that the inevi- 
table effect of making a prohibition agent of a municipal police 
officer would be to prevent that police officer from giving to 
the State or the city by which he is appointed the full meusure 
of efficient and faithful service to which the State or the city 
is entitled. If that is so, what can be clearer than that the 
effect of the dual tenure is materially, if not wholly, to dimin- 
ish the ability of the State officer to properly discharge his 
State duties? 

If that is the natural effect, then, plainly, under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the McCulloch 
case and kindred eases, any Executive order, any act of Con- 
gress, any Federal official act of any kind that tends to bring 
about that result is a lawless, a vain, a nugatory, a void, an 
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unconstitutlonal thing. How can it be admitted, as it must be, 
that the Federal Government can not impose an income tax on 
the salary of a State officer and yet be contended that it can 
superadd Federal duties to the duties of a State officer that 
might absorb much, or even all, of his time and gravely abridge 
his ability to render the full measure of faithful and eficient 
service that the State has the right to-expect of him? 

Just one word in conclusion about this matter of the refer- 
endum. As I said a little while ago, it seems to me that the 
best referendum that could be submitted to the people of the 
United States on the subjeet of prohibition would be an amend- 
ment repealing or amending—1 prefer amendment—the eight- 
eenth amendment to the Federal Constitution, which would be 
submitted, under the provisions of the Federal Constitution, to 
popular conventions in the different States of the Union. I 
care, however, very little whether the constitutional amendment 
is submitted to a popular convention in each of the States of 
the Union or to each of the legislatures in the Union. 

As I have already said, I have brought in an amendment to 
the eighteenth amendment which contemplates a system for the 
regulation of the liquor traffic, compounded partly of Govern- 
ment supervision aud control and partly of local option. Under 
that amendment any city or county in the United States that 
desired to establish prohibition within its limits could do so, if 
the majority of the people in that county or city so decided. 

It is conceivable that under the operation of the local option 
provided for by my amendment the whole territory of the 
United States, every inch of it, could be converted inte pro- 
hibition territory by the exercise of the privilege of local option. 
But so fur as local option does not go into effect under my 
amendment, the liquor traffic remains under the supervision and 
control of the Federal Government. 

I repeat, therefore, that, after all, perhaps the best form 
that a referendum could assume would be that of a submission 
of my amendment to State conventions; but personally I am 
willing that the referendum shall be submitted in any lawful 
form. I was glad to hear the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rkosrnson], our leader, say yesterday that, as far as he was 
concerned, he thought that the people had just as much right to 
change their laws as to make them, and that if there is any 
real, urgent desire on the part of the people of this country 
for a referendum, he, for one, was entirely willing to give his 
assent to that desire. 

Congress might just as well give its assent, because many 
of the States, successively, are going to provide for referenda 
on the subject of prohibition. Perhaps I am speaking a little 
too strongly. Certainly a considerable number of them are 
going to provide for such referenda. The reference of this 
question of prohibition to the people will have to be faced by 
everybody sooner or later. 

For my part I am willing, strong as my views about prohibi- 
tion are, to acquiesce in the popular verdict in relation to 
prohibition, provided alwuys that each city or county in the 
land shall, in accordance with its special conditions, in point of 
historic background, social habits, usages, and manners, have 
an opportunity to say for itself whether it will or will not 
have prohibition. 

I believe that the tide of public sentiment against prohibition 
is steadily rising. It never has been as powerful since I have 
been a Member of this body as it is to-day. When I first came 
to the Senate interest in the subject was nothing like as eager 
and as general as it is at present. One of the great States of 
the Union, Pennsylvania, has already, in a decisive manner, 
rendered its verdict against prohibition, notwithstanding the 
fact that the chief contestant in that election, the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper], was, as we all know, 
a most able lawyer, a conspicuous Member of this body, a 
eee honorable man, and a highly accomplished gen- 
tleman. 

This fall there will be a referendum in New York. Do not 
forget that. And if the information that has come to me is 
trustworthy, the popular verdict in that State will be registered 
by a majority against prohibition of anywhere between 500,000 
and 1,000,000 votes. 

The junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] has 
already declared his intention of asking the legislature of his 
State to submit a referendum on the subject of prohibition to 
the people of that Stute. 

Mr. BORAH. Did they not have a referendum on that? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes: they did at the election the other day, a 
referendum in everything except form. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not desire to enter into 
any controyersy about the effect of the Pennsylvania primary, 
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but I think it proper to point out that It is currently stated 
that there were two dry candidates, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Pserrer] and Governor Pinchot, and one wet can- 
didate, Mr. VARE. 

I do not care to enter into a discussion as to just how wet 
or how dry these various candidates are or were, but it has 
been said that the dry vote was divided between the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. Perper, and the goyernor, Mr. Pin- 
chot, and that Mr. Varr, being the only wet candidate, was 
nominated by a plurality vote; that if the votes of the two 
dry candidates be added together, the result of the so-called 
referendum in Pennsylyania might be construed as a victory 
for the drys. I do not care to argue the matter. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I myself rather believe that 
Pennsylvania is one of the few States in the Union that 
would yote wet on a referendum on that subject. 

Mr. BRUCE. If the Senator makes that admission, I am 
not going to say something that I was about to say. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is my opinion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that the Senator from Arkansas 
is correct, that there were two drys, so considered by the voters, 
and one wet. But we have the sum total vote. We have the 
vote for Pinchot and the vote for Senator Perrer, which, added 
together, ought to show the dry vote, and then we have the 
Vare vote, which was the wet vote. It was, after all, an ex- 
pression of the views of the people upon the wet and dry 
question. , 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator can not reason that way. I 
talked to the most couspicuous figure in the Republican polities 
of Pennsylvania a few days ago, a most ardent supporter of 
Senator Perper, and he told me that there was not the slightest 
doubt that if Senator PErprer could conscientiously have come 
out as a wet, he would have been nominated by a majority of 
anywhere from 150,000 to 250,000 votes. That was one of Sena- 
tor Perrer’s most earnest, most active, and most enthusiastic 
adherents, and a man who is not at all classed with us wets, 
if I may use that slang expression, which I always hesitate 
just a little to use. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

Mr, GLASS. Mr, President, allow me to ask the Senator 
from Maryland why Beidleman, who was a wet, was not 
nominated for governor, and why Fisher, who was a dry, was 
nominated? 

Mr. BRUCE. Because there are many issues, as the Senator 
knows, that come into play in connection with an election in- 
volving a State administration, That is an entirely different 
affair, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, President, all I desired 
to say was that I do not think the result of that particular 
primary establishes the sentiment of the Republican voters in 
Pennsylvania as being wet, for the reason that the combined 
vote of the two other dry candidates exceeds the vote of the 
one wet candidate. 

Mr. BRUCE, Yes; but every Member of this body knows 
that whenever there is a contest between a wet candidate 
and a dry candidate—— ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield right 
there? All the wets voted for the wet candidate, and the drys 
split between the dry candidates. 

Mr. BRUCE. But they did not. Thousands of wets must 
have voted for the dry candidates and thousands of drys must 
have voted for the wet candidate. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRUCE. I will allow the Senator to interrupt me in 
just a moment. 

Let us take this case. Here is a Senator from Pennsylya- 
nia who is held in universal esteem in his own State and 
throughout the land as a lawyer of great ability, a man of 
spotless reputation in all of the private relations of life 
and who is, as I said a few moments ago, an accomplished 
gentleman in every sense of the word. He was backed by the 
great business interests of the State of Pennsylvania; I mean 
by that the representatives of great business interests who were 
drawn to him by his high standing in every regard. He was 
supported by them utterly without reference, in the main, to 
the prohibition issue. Anybody who knows the public senti- 
ment of Philadelphia knows that thousands of men there, to 
whom Senator Perren was known either personally or by repu- 
tation, voted for him though they did not have the slightest 
sympathy with his ideas about prohibition. 

Then when we come to Pinchot everybody knows that he got 
a very large vote in the mining regions of Pennsylvania, 
which comprise the wettest portion of the State, because of 
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the manner in which he had commended himself to the favor 
of the miners of Pennsylvania. Of course, he had other ele- 
ments of strength besides. But I do say that the fact that 
such a man as Senator Pepper, a man with such a remarkable 
standing for ability and character and all that, should have 
gone down to defeat as a candidate for the United States 
Senate makes it absolutely impossible for us to believe that 
Mr. Vare could have been chosen except because he was the 
ayowed champion of the wet cause. Then remember this 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield at that point? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has forgotten 
that Senator Perrer was supported by the President and See- 
retary Mellon. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; I have not forgotten it; and the Senator 
knows enough about politics during Wilson’s time to know that 
the support of the President counts for something. One of the 
most admirable members of the Senate—though his seat has 
passed to a successor eminently worthy of it in every respect— 
when I came here, Senator Shields, of Tennessee, was defeated 
largely because some of his yiews met with the condemnation 
of President Wilson. 

Then another thing: Everybody who knows anything about 
Pennsylvania politics or politics In any great populous com- 
munity knows that there were special reasons why there should 
be a very strong opposition to the nomination to the United 
States Senate of Mr. Vare. Without having the slightest dis- 
position to cast any reflection upon him, I am warranted in 
saying that he had been for years closely associated with the 
Pennsylvania Republican machine and that at the recent elec- 
tion he paid the penalty that everybody who is intimately con- 
nected with one of those great political machines in any of our 
great cities has to pay. Thousands and thousands of wets in 
the State of Pennsylvania refused to support Vare. One of the 
wettest cities in the United States is Pittsburgh, yet even it, I 
believe, gave a majority to Senator PEPPER. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BRUCE. Igladiy yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not mean to contradict 
anything the Senutor has been saying, but it occurred to me 
that just a word about that election might help to clarify things. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator knows all the ins and outs of it, 
I have no doubt. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I know a good deal about the 
outs of it. [Laughter.] If we take the vote for the goyernor- 
ship, Mr. Fisher, who was a dry, was opposed by three wets, 
and the aggregate of the vote for the three wets was larger 
than the vote for Fisher. On the other hand, if we take the 
Senatorship, Mr. Vare was wet and his two opponents were 
dry, and the aggregate of the votes for the two drys was very 
much larger than the yote for the wet. So, study it as we may, 
I can not see that the result is in any sense informative about 
the sentiment of Pennsylvania op the prohibition question, be- 
cause the vote on the governorship leads to a conclusion 
exactly opposite to that reached when we consider the yote on 
the Senatorship. I know of my own knowledge a very large 
number of wets who voted for Senator PEPPER, as one of the 
dry candidates, and I know of a very large number of drys in 
Philadelphia whose organization loyalty, if I may use that term, 
was so great that they voted for Mr. Vare, whose only issue was 
the wet question, 

Mr. BRUCE. There were a great many cross currents in- 
volved, of course. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
gible opinion from the result. 

Mr. BRUCE. All the same we know that the vote which 
Pinchot received can be accounted for, of course, largely on 
many other grounds than his views on the prohibition ques- 
tion. He was very popular in the mining regions. The Sena- 
tor knows that that is the wettest part of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. He had been governor of the State, and thousands 
and thousands of people in the State of Pennsylvania thought 
he had been a most admirable governor and were disposed to 
yote for him even where they disagreed with him as respects 
the issue of prohibition. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Probably that is so, but the 
one person who above all is responsible for the election of Mr. 
Vare to the United States Senate is Governor Pinchot. 

Mr. BRUCK, That may be, but the Senator must recollect, 
too, that it was not upon the governorship that the attention 
of the voter was mainly concentrated during that struggle. 


So we can not get an intelli- 
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There were all sorts of reasons why a wet might vote for a 
dry candidate for governor in a State which had a State pro- 
hibition enforcement law and many general State issues to deal 
with, but none why he might yote for a dry candidate who was 
secking a seat in the United States Senate, the body which, 
with the other House, was ultimately to hold in the hollow of 
its hands the fate of prohibition. I care very lithe who is the 
Democratic Governor of Maryland—no; I will not say that 
either, because we do not want any break in our lines, great 
or small. We have none and we do not propose to have any; 
but in another State, where the feeling against prohibition was 
not quite so strong as it is in Maryland, I can imagine very 
easily a wet voting for a dry candidate for the governorship 
who would not for a moment dream of voting for a dry candi- 
date for the United States Senate, the body which, as I have 
said, together with the House, was ultimately to determine the 
question as to whether prohibition was or was not to continue 
in the land. 

The reason why it was that on Senator Prerrprr's head that 
the full force of the Pennsylvania storm came down was be- 
cause he pronounced himself a dry. I never had the slightest 
doubt, with my knowledge of Pennsylvania conditions, that he 
Was a doomed man from that moment, though I honor any man 
for being faithful to his political convictions, whatever they 
are, under any and all circumstances. The candidacy of Fisher, 
so far as the outside world was concerned, sank out of sight. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me again? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think that is a fair 
conclusion to draw from the situation. Senator PEPPER would 
have been elected by a very large majority over Mr. VARE if it 
had not been for the inclusion of Governor Pinchot in the situa- 
tion, flying the supposedly dry banner. As a matter of fact, no 
one ever did prohibition a worse service than did Governor 
Pinchot in running in this primary election in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator a question, and I want 
him to be absolutely honest with me. He is a frank, candid, 
honest man. It is whether he does not think that Senator 
Peprer would have been nominated at that primary election if 
he could have conscientiously announced that he was wet? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I do not think so. I am 
only speculating, of course, when I say that. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator whether his mind has 
undergone any fluctuations of conviction on that subject since 
the primary election? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Senator Pepper could not have 
said that because he believes exactly what he did say. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not say that he does not. I can not 
believe for a moment that he does not. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask a question which 
I was going to ask a little while ago and which I think will 
be pleasing to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr, BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it not a fact, I will ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, that Vare could not have been elected under 
any circumstances if he had not been notoriously wet? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I think that is a fact. 

Mr, BRUOCE. I suppose, perhaps, that if Senator PEPPER 
had 1 out as a wet, Varg would not have been a candidate 
at all. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is a matter of speculation. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have propounded a question to the Senator 
and I know he is going to give me a candid reply. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would like to state, if the 
Senator from Maryland will indulge me, that the question of 
prohibition or antiprohibition did obscure all other issues in 
the State. We did our best to subordinate that question to its 
proper place in the scheme of things, but as far as I could 
discover a very large number of voters of Pennsylvania did 
not care whether the man for whom they voted knew any- 
thing about foreign affairs, or about banking and currency, 
or about taxation and finance, or about military or naval 
affairs, or about railroads, or about shipping. They just shut 
their eyes and voted for a wet or a dry. and as long as the 
voters of Pennsylvania continue to vote like a lot of dunder- 
heads in that way, they deserve what they got. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, they were not dunderheads! [Laughter.] 
They asked, in the language of Emerson, “ Of what avail is land 
or life if freedom fail?” It is the same way in my State. It 
is a lamentable condition of things that the line of demarca- 
tion should be drawn so rigidly, so sternly as it is with ref- 
erence to a single political issue. I know more than one 
man in the State of Maryland who committed himself to the 
dry cause some years ago and who could not possibly be elected 
to any high office in the State of Maryland to-day, though his 
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character and his ability are held in the highest degree of | Senator is that he sometimes monopolizes not only the questions 


public esteem. That is a lamentable state of things, I think. 
I was very glad, indeed, to see the other day that the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] has come out and said 
that so far as he is concerned he would like to sce a popular 
referendum in the State of Pennsylvania on the subject of 
prohibition. I believe that that feeling is growing throughout 
the whole length and breadth of our land. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. If that referendum were taken and should 
show a majority of the people of the United States or a ma- 
jority of the States in favor of the present policy, would the 
situation be changed? 

Mr. BRUCE. It would show, of course, that a majority of 
the American people were in favor of or against that policy. 


It would at least develop the fact that there are the pro- 


foundest and most widespread differences of opinion as be- 
tween American communities on that subject. Of course, as I 
look at it the cardinal infirmity of national prohibition is 
that it did not take duly into account the differences that ex- 
ist between the various historic backgrounds, social usages, 
customs, and manners in the different States of the Union. 

Mr, WALSH. What I wanted to know was whether if that 
were the result there would be any change? 

Mr. BRUCE, I think so. 

Mr, WALSH. What change would the Senator think would 
result if the majority voted in favor of a continuance of 
prohibition? 

Mr. BRUCE. I think the Congress would see just what por- 


tions of the United States were in a state of mind to maintain | 


prohibition effectively and whut portions of the United States 


were not in such a state of mind, and would put an end to the | 


scandals and abuses which have flowed from prohibition. 

Mr. WALSH. But suppose the result were the other way, 
and it were shown by the referendum that a majority were 
ngainst the present policy; then what would the Senator 
expect? f 

Mr. BRUCE. Then I would want to do, and I hope the 
American people would do exuctly what my amendment to the 
Constitution proposes to do—allow the people of every city and 
every county in the land to suy throngh the agency of local 
option whether they would or would not have prohibition 
within their limits. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; so that under the referendum the 
“wets,” if we may so call them, would have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not agree with the Senator in that respect. 


I think they would haye very much to gain; but when Con- | 


gress becume aware that the majority of the people in any 


particular community of the United States were in favor of | 


the continuanee of prohibition I think Congress would take 
due cognizance of that fact and would so shape its course as to 
adjust it to the situation. 

What I desire my colleagues in this body to realize is that 

there is not a single one of them who is any firmer friend of 

temperance than am I, and that every proposition which I have 
made to this body looking to a modification or repeal of prohi- 
bition has been, as I see if, in the interest of true temperance. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I do. 

Mr. GLASS. I should like to ask the Senator from Maryland 
if it would not require two-thirds of the Members of the Senate 


and two-thirds of the Members of the House of Representatives | 


to submit his proposed amendment to the people of the States 
and three-fourths of the States to ratify the amendment? 

Mr. BRUCE. That is true. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator from Maryland seriously 
think that he can get two-thirds of the Members of either House 
of Congress to agree to submit his amendment, and, if sub- 
mitted, that he can get three-fourths of the States of the Union 
to ratify it? 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Virginia knows perfectly well 


that every pear has to ripen; it has to pass through the blos- 


soming stage; it has to pass through the crude stage. 

Mr, GLASS. But some pears fall before they ripen, do they 
not? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; some of them do, but not those that have 
such a principle of inextinguishable vitality in them as has the 
cause against prohibition. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the Senator from Maryland not answer my 
question frankly? 


Mr. BRUCE. I will answer it if the Senator from Virginia | 


will only give me a chance to do so, 


| Act overshoots the eighteenth amendment. 


| nated. I hope that that day will come soon. 


but the answers in my colloquies with him. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask very few questions, and the one I have 
just asked is susceptible of a direct answer, 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not mean any reflection on the Senator, 
and my mind should haye retained what he has said within 
such a short time, but I will ask him again to state just what 
the question was. 

Mr. GLASS. I asked if the Senator from Maryland seriously 
thought that be had any prospect of getting two-thirds of the 
Senate and two-thirds of the House of Representatives to agree 
to submit his proposed amendment; and if they should agree 
to do so, did le think there was any eurthly prospect of getting 
three-fourths of the States to ratify it? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; in process of time. I have not the slight- 
est doubt that the Volstead Act is going to be modified; and I 
have not the slightest doubt that the eighteenth amendment is 
also going to be repealed or modified. £ 

Mr. GLASS. It is competent for Congress to modify the 
Volstead Act to-morrow or to-day if it will do it. I am not 
talking about that. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; and the next Congress, in all probability, 
in my judgment, will do it. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not talking about the Volstead Act. Some 
of us who are intensely “dry” might concede that the Volstead 
What I am asking 
is, what prospect the Senator from Maryland has of getting his 
proposed modification of the eighteenth amendment enacted into 
law? 

Mr. BRUCE. As time goes on, I will say to the Senator 
from Virginia, I have not the slightest doubt that the eight- 
ecnth amendment will be repealed or modified. 

Mr. “GLASS. Does the Senator from Maryland think that 
either he or I in our lifetime will live to see it done? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not like to speculate either on the chances 
of my ‘own life or that of the Senator from Virginia; my friend 
has too valuable a life for me to hazard conjectures about that 
too freely, but I entertain no doubt in the world that the Vol- 
stead Act and the eighteenth constitutional amendment will be 
modified or repealed, and that when that shall be done the 
good results of all kinds that have resulted from the long 
struggle for temperance in this country will be conserved, and 
that the liquor traffic will be so safeguarded as to shut out 
just as far as it is humanly possible to do the scandals and 
abuses which attended the old liquor traffic, and which to 
even a more conspicuous degree attend the practical workings 
of prohibition. I may be mistaken, but really think that the 
time is coming when good men, both namong the prohibitionists 
and the antiprohibitionists, are going to- find some commou 
ground on which to meet. I am not speaking of fanatics or 
extremists on either side—not at all—but when I speak of 
good men and worthy men, who are connected with the pro- 
hibition cause, I am speaking of such men as are strikingly 


| typified in the moral worth of some of the prohibitionists in 


this body. 

I think that the time will come when moderate men in both 
cainps will be able to get together and to agree on some 
change in the Federal Constitution by which all the benefits 
of the prohibition movement in the past, as I have said, will 
be duly conserved, and yet, at the same time, the scandals 
and abuses that haye resulted from the attempt utterly to 
disregard the primal dictates of human nature will be termi- 
I do not see why 
it should not come soon. The Senator from Arkansas, our 
leader, is as closely in touch with the trend of public senti- 
ment as anyone in this body, and here he is giving his assent 
to the idea that, after all, a nation-wide referendum might 
not be so unreasonable; and I venture to say that a very large 
number of other Senators who haye not taken any position 
on this subject as yet may feel exactly as he does. 

I think that it would be a mistake, if I may be allowed 
to say so, for the Senate Judiciary Committee not to report to 
the Senate some kind of constructive suggestion. I lope that 
they will not come in with a mere negative conclusion that 
nothing can be done to bring to an end the present social con- 
ditions in this country bred by prohibition, but that they will 
either give their approval to a proper referendum, such as has 
been suggested by the Senator from New Jersey, or to my 
proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution, or to some 


| other proposition that does not surrender the principle of 


temperance at all, but tends to do away with the grievances 
begotten by the attempt to enforce a restraint on human con- 
duct at all times and at all places and under all circumstances 
that, in my humble judgment, can never be effectively enforced. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, with the ap- 


The trouble with the ' proval.of the author of the resolution, I ask unanimous consent 
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for the present consideration, out of order, of Senate Resolution 
282, which has been submitted by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KinG] and which seeks to take the advice of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate as to whether the Executive order which 
has been the subject matter of discussion in the Senate for 
several hours is within the legal powers of the Executive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let the resolution be read, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 232) submitted 
by Mr. Kine on May 21 (calendar day of May 24), 1926, as 
follows; 


Whereas the President, by an Executive order dated May 8 and 
published on May 21 instant, authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to appoint county and municipxl peace offivers within the State as 
agents of the Treasury Department to enforce the provisions of the 
national prohibition act, thus undertaking to impose upon such State 
officers the duty imposed by acts of Congress upon Federal prohibition 
officers as such, and to charge the Treasury of the United States with 
un obligation to compensate such State peace officers for services ren- 
dered to the Federal Government; and 

Whercas said order of the President has not been authorized by act 
of Congress and bas not been assented to by the legislature of any 
State, and would appear to be of dubious legality: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to Inquire 
and advise the Senate as to whether said order is within the legal 
powers of the Executive, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution, but I desire to make a sug- 
gestion as to the whereases, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to the 
elimination of the preamble, and I think the author of the 
resolution has none. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the resolu- 
tion will go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I may say to the Senator 
from South Dakota that I think he wiil proceed faster with the 
bill which he has in charge if he will allow the resolution to be 
acted upon. 

Mr. NORBECK. 
deut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from South Dakota 
withdraws his objection to the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator 
from Arkansas that if the whereas shall be eliminated the reso- 
lution itself will need re-formation. It will be unintelligible 
without the whereases. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; it would be necessary to 
describe the Executive order more definitely in the resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not object to the last whereas, 

Mr. KING, My. President, I think the purpose of the Senator 
from Idaho would be accomplished by striking out the second 
whereas, The first one is necessary unless there is a re-forma- 
tion of the resolution, as a basis for the resolution itself. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. One Senator objects to the 
first clause in the preamble and another Senator objects to the 
second clause. We know it is not necessary to discuss that at 
length, for the preamble is merely explanatory. So, unless the 
author of the resolution objects, I suggest that the resolution 


The Secretary will read the 


I withdraw the objection, then, Mr. Presi- 


be modified in line 2, after the word “whether,” by striking | 


out the words “said order” and inserting the words “the 
Executive order dated May 8, and published on May 21, relating 
to the appointment of State officers as officers or agents of the 
Federal Government.” 

Mr. KING. Where would the Senator insert the words? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. They would be inserted after 
the word “ whether,” so as to read: 


That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to inquire and 
advise the Senate as to whether the Executive order dated May 8, and 
published on May 21, relating to the appointment of State officers as 
officers or agents of the Federal Government is within the legal powers 
of the Executive. 


That will make the correction suggested by the Senator from 
Montana and relieye any possible objection to the preamble by 
striking it out. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, by assenting to the elimination of 
the preamble, with the amendment offered by the Senator from 
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Arkansas, I do not concede that the recitations in the preamble 
are not warranted and accurate statements of fact. However, 
the important thing is to obtain the opinion of the Judiciary 
Committee as to the legality of the Executive net. Therefore, I 
have no objection to striking out the whereases of the resolu- 
tion and accepting the amendment offered by my friend from 
Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. President, it is my understanding that 
the object of the resolution is to enable the Senate to determine 
whether legislation is adyisable and necessary under the cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly, I should like to offer an amendment 
to the resolution, as follows: After the word “That” insert 
the words “to enable the Senate to determine whether legisla- 
tion is advisable or necessary,” so that that part of the resolu- 
tion will read: 


Resolved, That to enable the Senate to determine whether legis- 
lation Is advisable or necessary the Committee on the Judiciary be 
directed— 


And so forth. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not think that is the sole 
purpose of the resolution, but I have no objection to that 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I ask that the resolution as it 
now stands be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That to enable the Senate to determine whether legisla- 
tion is advisable or necessary the Committee on the Judiciary be 
directed to inquire and advise the Senate as to whether the Executive 
order dated May 8, and published on May 21, relating to the appoint- 
ment of State officers as officers or agents of the Federal Government 
is within the legal powers of the Executive. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The preamble was stricken out. 


I have no objection to the 


EVENING SESSION ON THURSDAY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I submit a request for unani- 
mous consent, which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 5.30 p. m. 
on Thursday, May 27, 1926, the Senate take a recess untill 8 p. m., 
and that an evening session of the Senate be held until not later than 
11 p. m., and at the evening session the following bills now on the 
Senate Calendar be considered under Rule VIII: 


Calendar 8 
Bubject No. Bill No. 
Omnibus pension bill... 1 R. 7905. 
N ee ani 2 737 II. R. 8815. 
N 2 821 II. R. 9960. 
r ant A EEA 720 | B. 4059. 
To provide home caro for dependent children ant 495 | H. R. 7669, 
District of Columbia traffic act et 669 | H. R. 3802. 
New bridge over Rock Cre 901 S. 3453. 
W tho name of the American Social Scienco Asso- 902 | 8. 4094. 
ciation. 
Changing assessment in the District of Columbia 904 8. 3053. 
Method of drawing grand jury in the District of Columbia. 905 | H. R. 3833. 
Jurisdiction of Juvenile Court 906 | H. R. 4812. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I presume this 
program for a night session has been formulated by the ma- 
jority steering committee, or with its approval. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I have not consulted the steering com- 
mittee about it. I talked with the chairman of the committce 
and the chairman of the Committee on Pensions and the 
chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
they asked me if I would not try to get a night session to 
consider these bills, I understand that only about three of 
them will provoke any controversy. The others are bills which 
probably will be passed without any discussion whatever. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, President, I was just 
about to state that I have not had an opportunity to examine 
the provisions of the various bills relating to the District of 
Columbia. It is a fact that comparatively little time has been 
deyoted by the Senate to the consideration of District bills. I 
do not wish to be understood as committing myself or as 
seeking to commit anyone else to the passage of all of these 
various measures, but it will be noted that the first four bills 
on the proposed program are pension bills and that the re- 
mainder all relate to the District of Columbia, with the pos- 
sible exception of the bill changing the name of the American 
Social Science Association, which I do not understand to be a bill 
that affects vitally the interests of the District of Columbia. 

I do not make any objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas. At the same time I take the privilege of call- 
ing attention to the fact that he has found it necessary to 
select these bills out of a very large number of measures on 
the calendar, a great number of which can not receive con- 
sideration during the present session of Congress unless some 
arrangement is made for their consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is my intention later on to 
ask for night sessions for the consideration of other bills on 
the calendar, but because of the interest in these measures 
and the fact that the District had had no day I thought I had 
better ask for the consideration of these bills now and take 
up the others later. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield? ; 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have concluded. I do not 
object to the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall object unless the Senator 
from Kansas will place the bills that relate to the District of 
Columbia in advance of the other bills. In my opinion the 
District of Columbia has not had sufficient consideration in 
regard to a number of the measures which are before the com- 
mittee, and I think they ought to have precedence over the first 
bills mentioned upon the list suggested by the Senator. 

Mr. CORTIS. Mr. President, with the consent of the chair- 
man of the committee I shall not object to changing the list so 
that the District bills will come first. I do want to say, how- 
ever, that I think these pension bills ought to be acted upon, 
They have been on the calendar a long while, and the men and 
the women affected are very old. We should have those bills 
acted upon, and I hope there will be no objection to them on 
Thursday night. 

Mr. KING. I understand that the Senator has assented to 
my suggestion. 

Mr. CURTIS. I consent to the change. 

Mr. NORBGECK. Mr. President, I agree to it just because 
there seems to be no other way to get at the pension bills 
quickly. I hope the evening will not be spent filibustering on 
the other bills, so as to keep us from reaching the pension bills. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I am going to ask my fellow 
Senators to excuse me for bringing myself so soon again to 
their attention; but I am bound to do so in connection with 
this proposition. 

I think the time has come when bills that are objected to 
by some Member of the Senate ought to receive preference 
over bills that it is known are not objected to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. The object of the last night session was to go 
through the calendar with unobjected bills, We went through 
all but two pages. Then the intention on this side was—or, at 
least, my intention was—to ask the Senate to consent to some 
night sessions to take up measures under Rule VIII, which 
would enable any Senator to move to take them up, as in the 
case of these measures here. 

Mr. BRUCE. In the meantime, of course, there is a great 
accumulation of bills that are unobjected to; and there is no 
assurance in the world that some measures that some of us 
are interested in, and that for one reason or another have been 
opposed, will ever come up for consideration. To use a concrete 
illustration, if the Senator will pardon me for a moment, there 
is the French spoliation claims bill, which was introduced in 
this body at the last session. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, at the request of the Senator 
I had the steering committee put that bill upon the list of bills 
to be taken up by motion. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not see any use in having it brought to 
the attention of the steering committee if the steering appara- 
tus does not work. 

Mr. CURTIS. Of the bills which the steering committee 
selected, four bave passed; one is now being considered; there 
are two others to be taken up, and then I think the French 
spoliation claims bill will come up. 
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Mr. BRUCE. If the Senator from Kansas will pardon me, 
I recall an old English adage on that subject. It says: “We 
row ourselves; we are steered by fate”; and I am beginning to 
think that so far as the steering committee is concerned, it is 
steered by fate, not by desire. 

I may, of course, agree to the Senator’s suggestion; but I 
just want to state the situation in that regard. So far as the 
French spoliatious claims bill is concerned, whatever the Sen- 
ate’s decision with regard to it may be, of course, it will be 
acquiesced in by me with entire cheerfulness. I am willing to 
abide by the action of the Senate; but I do think I am entitled 
to have that bill considered, to have that bill disposed of, and 
that another session of Congress should not pass without its 
being taken up for consideration and disposed of, either ad- 
versely or otherwise. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that it is 23 years since that bill 
Was referred to me as chairman of a Senate subcommittee, and 
it has been before Congress for 23 years to my knowledge. 

Mr. BRUCE, Those are 23 good reasons why it should be 
taken up now, in my humble judgment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It has always been favorably 
reported. There has never been any unfavorable action. 

Mr. BRUCE. Never. I thank the Senator from Arkansas 
for making that suggestion. It has always been favorably 
reported year after year. Other amounts in exactly the same 
situation as the amounts carried by that bill have been appro- 
priated and paid to the claimants, and yet it seems to be 
almost impossible to get this bill up for consideration. 

It came up at the last session of the Senate under cirenm- 
stances which some Senators will recall, after having been 
most fully considered by the Committee on Claims and having 
been favorably reported; and after having been taken up for 
consideration on the vote of the majority of the Members of 
the Senate, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howrrn]—of 
course, I haye no quarrel with him; I am not trying to impose 
my conceptions of public duty on him many respect—felt that 
it was incumbent on him to demand the reading in full of the 
bill. The bill is a very voluminous one, as the Senator from 
Utah knows; it is a very long bill, and the consequence was 
that the bill was defeated. 

When the bill was introduced at this session of Congress 
obstructive tactics—I will not say from what quarter—were 
again pursued; and that bill, introduced at the very beginning 
of this session of Congress, has never been taken up for con- 
sideration. I feel now that the time has come when some of 
the bills that are objected to, rather than bills that are not 
objected to, should be taken up and disposed of; and I am just 
a little loath to give my consent to another unanimous-consent 
agreement for the consideration of bills in which other Senators 
are interested as against the consideration and passage of a 
bill in which I arı interested. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
rises to a parliamentary inguiry. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Having in mind the fact that we have a 
regular order before the Senate, the bird refuge bill, which has 
not been mentioned since we convened here at 12 o'clock, I am 
prompted to ask whether the question before the Senate at this 
time is a debatable question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Mary- 
land will not object to this proposed order at this time. We 
will do the best we can to get his measure up. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas 
and the Senator from Arkansas and the Senator from Michigan 
whether they will not do what they can to obtain early con- 
sideration of a bill that has been as long delayed in receiving 
the consideration of the Senate as the bill to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. CURTIS. I stated to the Senator a moment ago that 
I brought this matter to the attention of the steering com- 
mittee at the request of the Senator from Maryland, and I 
shall do everything I can to help him get his bill up at this 
session of Congress, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, at many pre- 
yious sessions I haye favored action on the French spoliation 
claims. I think the fact that this bill has not been disposed of 
is a reflection on the efficiency of the Congress. I do not care 
to make any further pledge. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not ask the Senator to do S0. 
make no objection. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from Kan- 
sas? The Chair hears none, and the agreement is entered 
into. 


I will 
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FARM RELIEF 
Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bayard Fess King Sheppard 
Bingham Frazier La Follette Shipstead 
Blease George McKellar Shortridge 
Borah Gerry McMaster Simmons 
Bratton Gillett MeNary Smoot 
Broussard Glass Means Stanfield 
Bruce Goff Metcalf Steck 
Butler Gooding Moses Stephens 
Cameron Tale Norbeck Swanson 
Capper Harreld Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harris Oddie Tyson 
Couzens Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Cummins lieflin Phipps Walsh 
Curtis Howell Pine Warren 
Dale Johnson Ransdell Watson 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Dill Jones, Wash. Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Edwards Kendrick Sackett 

Ferris Keyes Schall - 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if apology be needed for 
thrusting myself upon the Senate at this time to discuss farm 
legislation, it is in the fact that I am compelled to leave the 
city, and shall be absent for several days. I understand that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoNany] is to move to take up 
farm legislation to-morrow, if possible, and therefore the re- 
marks I shall make will not, I trust, be altogether inappro- 
priate at this time. 

I shall not enter upon a detailed discussion of any of the 
proposed measures, reserving that for later debate. I desire 
at this time, as briefiy as I may, to take up and discuss only 
the economic phases of farm legislation. I am impelled to do 
this very largely because of what I conceive to be a widespread 
misapprehension of the real fundamentals which underlie legis- 
lation of this character. 

I proceed upon two assumptions: First, that the Members 
of the Senate are familiar with the bills that have been pro- 
posed in both House and Senate. Secondly, that there is a 
real farm problem in the United States, one that must in some 
way be dealt with, evidenced by the fact that farm bodies 
throughout the country have passed resolutions upon the sub- 
ject; that boards of trade and commercial clubs and business 
organizations everywhere have voiced the all-prevailing senti- 
ment in this direction; that the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at its last gathering passed a resolution on the 
subject; that the Tincher bill in the House, the Curtis-Aswell 
bill, and the Haugen bill are all evidence of the fact that the 
Members of the House of Representatives consider that there 
is a real farm problem which must be dealt with, the author of 
each measure approaching the solution of the problem along 
a different avenue. 

Therefore it is safe to assume that there is a real agricul- 
tural problem, one with which the Senate of the United States 
must deal if it faithfully discharge its obligations to the 
people of the land. 

About a year ago a correspondence was instituted between 
and among the Vice President of the United States, the honored 
presiding officer of this body, and various economists of note 
here and elsewhere, in regard to the fundamentals of the 
economics underlying this legislation. The Vice President is 
here, and therefore I can not express myself as I otherwise 
would as to his competency to deal with problems of that 
character, His experience as Comptroller of the Cnrrency, 
as Director of the Budget, and afterwards as the chairman of 
the great commission that set Europe on the right way to 
rehabilitation, is testimony to his ability to deal with this 
problem. 

I shall ask to have printed as an appendix to my remarks 
certain correspondence which passed on the subject. But the 
last statement made by the Vice President in regard to this 
legislation reads as follows: 


The confusion incident to the debate upon the pending measures 
for agricultural relief results somewhat from the concurrent con- 
sideration of four factors: 

First. The economic principles involyed in the fundamental deyice 
proposed by the agriculturalists ; 

Second. The condition of agriculture; 

Third. The proposed form of practical legislation; and 

Fourth, Partisan and political reaction. 

Unguestionably, at this time, a consensus c? intelligent opinion upon 
the first factor—the economic validity of any scheme—is the first 
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requisite to real progress, If doubt as to the economic principles 
involved can be resolved, the discussion of the facts of agriculture 
and upon the practicability of proposed legislation will be much 
simplified. 

Discussion of the fourth factor at this time fs only an obstacle, 

Our manufacturers are able to decrease their unit cost by an in- 
creased output, the surplus of which they can sell abroad at less than 
their American price. Their sales at the world price do not fix their 
American price, as is the case with agriculture. This is made possible 
by the tariff, which within certain limits prevents foreign competition 
in the home market. While the tariff does not interfere with the free 
operation of the law of supply and demand within our country it does 
limit the supply from abroad below a certain price level determined 
by the import duty. This is not considered “ price fixing,” nor is it 
attacked as such. 

The agricultural economists are proposing a device which will enable 
agriculture, at its own expense, to sell its surplus abroad at the lower 
world price in order that, as with manufacturing industry, the laws 
of supply and demand will operate in its larger home market behind 
the tariff wall which Congress has already erected for its theoretical 
benefit. This theoretical benefit they wish to be made practical. 

As I understand, the agricultural proponents of this plan have never 
Suggested a governmental subsidy. This proposal has emanated from 
other sources. They have sought fair discussion as to the economic 
soundness of their underlying proposition. A debate, suggested by my- 
self, bas been carried on for the past year between them and one of 
the highest economic authoritles of the world, Sir Josiah Stamp, of 
England. For many years he has been intrusted by the British Gov- 
ernment with many of its most important economic negotiations, 
including his service as its representative on the first committee of 
experts, Reparations Commission. He is now the chief executive of the 
London, Midland & Scottish Railway, the largest in England. 


As the result of this correspondence the economic professors, 
if you please, agricultural and all other kinds, including profes- 
sors of economics in some of the colleges, put their minds upon 
this question and upon the validity and upon the soundness of 
the device set up as described in the letter of the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Not long after this time Sir Josiah Stamp, whom Lloyd- 
George recently pronounced the leading economist of all Europe, 
came to this country to attend the United States Chamber of 
Commerce gathering recently held in this city. When here he 
became a center about which were gathered many economists, 
and among the questions discussed was the one relating to agri- 
culture. Of course, he could volunteer no suggestion. Being a 
foreigner he answered these problems just as he would solve 
one in mathematics, in algebra, or in geometry, presented to 
him for his consideration, without any regard to any applica- 
tion that might be made of the solution. The result of all these 
conferences was that he made a statement with regard to this 
proposition, and I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
it, because if we can substantiate the various steps of the argu- 
ment by which he reaches the conclusion, then we are abso- 
lutely warranted in the assertion that this device is not a fly- 
by-night, that it is not something ephemeral set up for tem- 
porary purposes, but that it is economically sound and grounded 
upon the eternal verities that underlie all just legislation. It is 
for that purpose that I shall for a brief time crave the in- 
dulgence of the Senate. 

This communication is addressed to General Dawes and is 
dated Washington, D. C., May 18, 1926: 


I have been giving further consideration to the economie aspect ot 
the scheme that has been outlined to me, which I understand to be as 
follows: 

First— 

Follow me, if you please, Senators, and as we go along let 
us analyze these statements and see whether or not they will 
stand the closest scrutiny and the most expert investiga- 
tion and examination that may be put upon them. 

A competent expert authority estimates the normal quantity of 
wheat required for home consumption, the total home production, and 
therefore the amount “available” for export. The export balance 
tends to be the fluctuating amount, the home consumption the steady 
amount. 

I shall not argue that because we all know it to be true. 

Second. Centralized purchasing in a comparatively few hands for 
export draws up the price in the home market beyond the normal level. 

That is a truism that is so plain as to be axiomatic and re- 
quires no verbal demonstration. 

Third. The export sales result in a deficiency— 

That is, in a financial deficiency— 


being the excess of the price so stimulated above the world price, 


10000 


That, too, is susceptible of demonstration, if demonstration 
were needed, but the mere statement carries with it its own con- 
elusion. : 

Fourth. That deficiency is made good by a levy over all wheat pro- 
duction, 

In other words, based upon those statements as to the plan 
that was in the mind of the proponents of these various meas- 
ures, this man sets them forth seriatum—first, second, third, 
and fourth—and, of course, they are absolutely incontrovertible. 
Then he proceeds upon them to draw his conclusions. 
handles them as he would handle a mathematical problem: 

Suppose the ordinary home and world price to be X and the increased 
price at home so stimulated to be X pius 30 cents; also, that out of 
every 100 bushels 20 are exported— 


Which is about the normal export. 


Then the position is as follows: 
Present yield to the farmer 100 X. 


That is, 100 bushels at the X price. 
New yield to farmer 100 X plus 3,000 cents first sale. 


Loss to export authority at least (20 X plus 600 cents) —20 X world | 


price equals 600 cents, or rather more if world price is diminished, say 
e. g., 2 cents by extra supply equals 640 cents in all. 
This loss is raised by a levy on farmer who therefore finally nets 
100 X plus 8,000 cents minus 640 cents equals 100 X plus 2,360 cents. 
In other words, the farmer tends to retain a net advantage equal to 
four-fifths of the increase in price. 


I maintain that this is absolutely sound, and that from it of 


course there is no escape. Now let me proceed to an elucidation 
of this basie theorem as stated by this very great economist, 
backed by others in our own country of great ability and wide 
experience, 

I am given the following as statements of fact: 

A, The agricultural industry is substantially below other industries 
in the United States in its yield on capital. 


Mark you now, these are the successive steps by which he 
proposes to prove his theorem that he places at the base of all 
of his argument. 


The agricultural industry is substantially below other industries in 
the United States in its yicld on capital. Therefore it must undergo a 
yery considerable improvement before better conditions attract more 
capital and before it passes the stage of making up serious leeway in 
comparative position. 


Senators, the agricultural problem in the United States was 
recently set forth, as it has never been set forth before in the 
history of our country, in a volume issued by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. This board is composed of indus- 
trialists in the city of New York. They manage it; they officer 
it; they pay its expenses. Certainly this organization can not 
be said to be any too sympathetic with agriculture or with 
those engaged in agriculture in the United States. But let 
me proceed, if I may, to show the situation based upon the 
facts set forth in this volume—and I call it a perfect com- 
pendium of information on this subject, because for over one 
year their experts and their statisticians devoted their time 
and their energy and their thought to the preparation of this 
book on the agricultural problem in the United States. I have 
examined it with the greatest care and with the closest scrutiny, 
and I haye no hesitancy in saying that there is not one line 
in it that can not be verified by the facts and justified by the 
truth. Therefore the problem first to be determined is as to 
whether or not this first statement or, if you please, this first 
rung in the ladder is well placed: 


The agricultural industry is substantially below other industries in 
the United States in its yield on capital. 


According to this book there has always been in all decades, 
if you please, a lagging behind in the income of agriculture 
as compared with other branches of industry. But from 1919 
and 1920 there was a more rapid decline in the relative share 
of agricultural workers which brought it in 1920 below the level 
of 1870. This report of the National Industrial Conference 
Board shows that the relative per capita share in the national 
income of persons engaged in agriculture compared with all 
other occupations in the United States was in 1900, 46 cents; 
in 1910, 41 cents; and in 1920, 39 cents; in other words, in 1900, 
while the people engaged in all other occupations received $1, 
the farmer received 46 cents; in 1910, 41 cents; and in 1920, 
39 cents. 

Not only that, but the book shows by indisputable figures 
that, while the average income for wage earners in manufac- 
turing institutions amounted to $1,250, for transportation work- 
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| ers $1,570, for ministers $1,700, for teachers $1,300, and for 
| Government employees $1,650, the farmer in contrast received 
a yearly wage of $736. This contrast is further emphasized by 
the mere statement of the fact that of that $786, $630 was 
estimated as the value of the food, fuel, and housing furnished 
by the farm, thus leaving but $100 cash balance as the yearly 
return to the farmers of the land. This is proven by statistics 
gathered by competent statisticians from every portion of the 
country under the most favorable possible conditions. The 
first assumption, therefore, requires but little research. 

Senators, the unfavorable position of capital invested in agri- 
! culture under existing conditions compared with that invested 

in other lines is strikingly reflected in farm-bankruptcy statis- 
| ties. The rate of farm bankruptcies from 1910 to 1924 shows 
an increase of over 1,000 per cent in contrast to that of com- 
mercial failures, which remained practically the same through- 
out the period. The tremendous increase from 10.7 per 100,000 
in 1910 to 123.2 per 100,000 in 1924-25, as shown by the annual 
report of the United States Attorney General, is significant as 
showing the increasing spread of bankruptcies among farmers, 
but by no means indicates the absolute number of failures dur- 
ing the period, since very few cases of farm insolvency reach 
the bankruptcy courts. The overwhelming majority of farm 
enterprises that fail are simply abandoned, foreclosed, or sold 
| for delinquent taxes. Such cases are not reflected in these 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

The conditions that caused this epidemic of farm failures is 
| reflected in the decline in the value of farm operators’ invest- 
ment from $47,223,000,000 to $32,720,000,000 in the five years 
1920-1925, representing a yearly loss in capital of nearly 
$3,000,000,000. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, commenting upon 
this situation, says: 


It was only in this way that the industry was able to continue to 
pay overhead charges, taxes, and operation costs after 1919. This is 
| emphatic testimony upon the discrepancy between farm prices and 
capital and labor operating costs which has been in evidence since 
1900. 


The report of the conference board, which has just reached 
my desk, is as direct support of the first assumption as to the 
economic basis for this proposed agricultural legislation as 
could be written. Further on the report says: 


An analysis of the long-time trends of the basic economle factors 
in the industry suggests that, since the beginning of the century, 
conditions have arisen which haye tended unfavorably to affect the 
relative position of the industry as a whole. This trend in evidence 
before the war was emphasized during and after the war period, with 
exception of a few war years, It is reflected in the decrease in real 
agricultural wealth, in the comparatively low rates of return for in- 
vetztment, in the disparity between the labor rewards and per capita 
income of those engaged in agriculture and other groups, and in the 
steady and rapid growth of farm bankruptcies since the pre-war 
period, particularly in the sections where the grain and livestock 
branches of the industry are concentrated. 

There has been a distinct and rapid improvement in the economic 
position of the average farmer since 1921; but in the latest year for 
which information is available there still remains a wide disparity in 
the position of workers and investors in the industry and other groups, 
which has been in evidence for a long period. It remains to be scen 
whether the great deflation which agricultural values have suffered 
since 1920, the abandonment, foreclosure, and bankruptcy of farms, 
the exodus of the farm population, and the general contraction of the 
industry that haye taken place in the past five years are merely the 
passing consequences of the war or are a phase of a transition through 
which the agricultural industry has been passing during the past gen- 
eration in the readjustment to the new economic system that had 
developed since 1900, 

The available information indicates the strong probability that for 
a considerable period before the war, and at least as early as the be- 
ginning of the present century, there have been in operation forces 
which haye tended to create a progressive inequity and maladjustment 
between the position of agriculture and that of other branches of our 
economie life. 


There is a statement of fact which nobody can deny and 
none can gainsay. If there be such an inequity, it is our busi- 
ness to attempt to equalize the respective returns. If there 
be such maladjustment, we are unworthy of the places we hold 
if we do not attempt at least to readjust the differences and to 
bring agriculture up to the level of other forms of industry in 
the United States. If we are to have a well-rounded and fairly 
developed and symmetrical nationality, that must be done. 

The importance of this assumption is that, if true, it will 
require a sharp and enduring improvement in the relative posi- 
tion of agriculture if the long-continued disadvantage of this 
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industry, compared with other groups, is to be checked and 
offset, and before any stimulus to production can be effective. 


According to the Department of Agriculture as set forth in | check the rate of decline in agriculture. 


the Monthly Supplement, Crops and Markets, July, 1925 (Tables 
6 and 8, p. 237), owners who operated their farms received 
1.6 per cent on capital in 1923 and 2.9 per cent on capital in 
1924. A true comparison is afforded by the rate of interest 
which farmers paid on mortgage and other indebtedness, which 
the same authority estimates at 6.6 per cent in the years 
1923-24 and 6.4 per cent in the years 1924-25. 

Direct comparisons with the rate of capital earnings in other 
industries are not so readily available as is the comparison 
with the return on farm-mortgage investments, That the capi- 
tàl returns have been greater in industries other than agricul- 
ture is evident from the startling decline in the real value of 
agricultural inyestments which has taken place side by side 
with a considerable increase in the real value of capital in- 
yested in other pursuits. 

The February, 1926, Bulletin of the National City Bank, of 
New York, compares the wealth of agricultural implements, 
livestock, and products with the wealth of manufacturing ma- 
chinery, tools, implements, and manufactured products for the 
years 1912 and 1922 in the United States, In dollars of the 
current year these forms of agricultural wealth in 1912 totaled 
$12,864,000,000; in 1922, $13,875,000,000, an increase of 8 per 
cent. The manufacturing wealth in the forms enumerated was 
$20,785,000,000 in 1912 and $44,206,000,000 in 1922, an increase 
of 112.7 per cent. Expressed in dollars of 1912 purchasing 
power, agriculture’s wealth in these forms was but 72 per cent 
as great in 1922 as in 1912, whereas the manufacturing wealth 
on a comparable basis in 1922 was 142 per cent of that of 1912. 

The Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, March 1, 1925, sets forth the net profits in millions of 
dollars of three groups of corporations. The first group, in- 
cluding 102 corporations dealing in steel, oils, food products, 
clothing, tobacco, stores, and miscellaneous industrials; the 
second group, including 97 public utilities; and the third 
group, including 192 class 1 railroads, had net profits in 1924 
aggregating $1,680,000,000 as compared with $1,706,000,000 in 
1917, $1,230,000,000 in 1918, $1,063,000,000 in 1919, and the 
1925 profits were larger than those of 1924. In other words, 
the capital earnings of these three great groups of corpora- 
tions have for the last two years been practically equal to 
their earnings in the war year, 1917—which was the peak 
year—and haye been very much larger than their earnings 
in 1918 and 1919 even without allowing for the fact that the 
dollars earned in 1924 and 1925 had a larger purchasing power 
than the dollars of the war years and the earlier postwar 
years. This condition is certainly more attractive to capital 
than is agriculture, which in 1924 and 1925, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, earned on its capital invested only 
one-third to one-half as much as was earned in 1919. 

Dr. George F. Warren, of Cornell University, certainly one 
of the foremost agricultural economists of the United States, 
recently declared his belief that if an improvement should 
occur in the agricultural situation at the present time, at first 
it would merely check the rate of decline in agriculture. He 
states he believes that it would be some years before any actual 
increase in total production would occur, by which time the 
increased production would probably be needed in the United 
States. 

In a letter on May 1, 1926, to a member of the House of 
Representatives, Doctor Warren said: 


It takes a considerable period of time to increase ylelds per acre 
and a considerable period of time to decrease them. The long period 
of agricultural distress ending in 1897 resulted in reduced yields per 
acre. This was inevitably followed by a long perlod of rising costs 
of living because farmers could not at once increase yields. The 
present agricultural depression has been so drastic that the impetus 
to decrease production will undoubtedly occur for some time even 
should the conditions improve. In other words, if conditions for 
farmers should at once be decidedly improved, we would still expect 
production to continue to decline for some years. This is particularly 
true of such products as cattle, hogs, horses, apples, where the product 
is not ready for market for a long time after the farmer has begun to 
produce it. You will note the rapid decline in numbers of apple trees, 
the decline in horses, the decline in hogs, and the decline in dairy cattle. 
In each case the shortage of young animals means that even if agri- 
culture became more profitable it would be some time before increased 
production would occur. By that time we would probably need the 
increased production. 

For six crop years farming has been going through a period of 
agricultural distress. An ultimate perlod of shortage of farm products 
is inevitable. The longer the period of distress the longer and more 
violent the period of shortage will be. 
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In short I believe that If an improvement should occur in the agri- 
cultural situation at the present time that at first it would merely 
It would be, I believe, some 
years before any actual increase in total production would occur. If 
the agricultural depression continues a very serious period of high 
living costs is inevitable. a 


There are other facts to which I might advert to prove the 
first assumption; but I regard it as certain that nobody will 
dispute the fact that in yield on capital the agricultural indus- 
try is substantially below other industries in the United States. 

What, then, is the second statement in the arguments of this 
learned economist? It is this— 


2(b). The industry Is for the most part in an economic position of 
decreasing returns; that is— 


Follow me, Senators— 
stimulus does not bring in new supply at lower average costs. 


Now, Senators, let me argue that proposition, and I shall 
do so much more briefly than I did the last subject. The 
study of the National Industrial Conference Board, to which 
I refer over and over again in this discussion, supplies one 
comprehensive chart and table, to which I shall not take the 
time to refer now, which shows clearly how agricultural prices 
haye failen steadily behind composite cost of agricultural prod- 
ucts for the last 45 years, slowly at first, but to a startling 
degree during the last deeade—1913 to 1923. Chart 7, on page 
38 of the document, entitled “The Agricultural Problem in the 
United States,” shows graphically the trend of capital costs, 
labor costs, material costs, and prices per unit of agricultural 
products from 1879 to 1923. Table A, page 155, gives the index 
figures upon which the chart is based, 

This study compares wholesale prices of farm products, 
eapital charges, labor costs, material costs, and composite costs 
of agriculture by index numbers for five-year periods, starting 
with the period 1879 to 1883 as 100. On this basis the 
index of wholesale prices of farm products for 1919-1923 was 
214. In other words, the wholesale prices of farm products 
in the five years ending 1923 were 214 per cent of the whole- 
sale prices in the decade ending 1883. But at the same time 
the capital charges of agriculture were 403 per cent of the 
capital charges 40 years before; material costs were 238 per 
cent of the material costs of the period 1879-1883, and the 
index of the composite costs was 282. 

There could be no better evidence to establish the assumption 
that the agricultural industry is in an economie position of 
decreasing returns than the statement made by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in explaining the chart to which 
I have referred. This is what the board says: 


This chart compares the changes in capital, labor, and material 
costs per unit of product with the changes in wholesale prices per 
unit of product. If, in the period 1879-1883, the wholesale price 
per unit of product was sufficient to pay for the materials required 
for the production of each unit, the cost of hired labor per unit, 
a return for labor at hired-labor rates for operators per unit, total 
taxes per unit, and a return for all invested capital per unit at 
prevailing interest rates, it Is clear that the divergence of prices per 
unit from these costs per unit indicates to what extent the price 
fails to cover all these charges and implies a sacrifice of labor or 
investment return per unit for the operator. 


In other words, agriculture suffered a capital loss all the way 
through as compared with other branches of American industry. 

At this point I ask that the table to which I have referred 
may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


TABLE A. Inder numbers of pren and elementa of cost per unit of 
agricultural production, 1879—1923 


[1879-1583 = 100) 


Labor | Material | Compos- 
costs ite costs 

100 100 

101 105 

104 99 

147 143 

238 232 


(Page 155, “The Agricultural Problem in the United States,” Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board.) 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, in the light of this showing 
an improved farm price must first make up for the capital loss 
and low labor rewards of agriculture’s present economic posi- 
tion of decreasing returns before the stimulus operates to bring 
in new supplies. As to this feature a great many people are 
alarmed; that is to say, all the other industries are on this 
level [indicating by pencil] ; but farming is on a declining level, 
and, therefore, if a stimulus shall be afforded it must begin on 
this level [indicating] and not on this level [indicating], be- 
cause agriculture is not on that level; it is on the decline and 
the stimulus must first operate on the decline to draw it up to 
the level of other industries before there is any danger of a 
great surplus that will produce excess prices in the United 
States. I perhaps shall advert to that later on if I have time. 

So, Mr. President, I assume beyoud peradventure that the 
second statement or the second premise toward this inevitable 
conclusion has been indisputably proven; that is, that the in- 
dustry for the most part is in an economic position of diminish- 
ing returns, and that stimulus does not bring in new supply at 
lower average costs. 

What does that mean? There are but two ways in which 
stimulus could bring in new supply at lower costs or at any 
costs: First, tliat there be an increase per acre in the ground 
already cultivated, I use this illustration for wheat alone, as 
he used it for wheat alone—not that this device is to be con- 
fined to wheat, but simply as showing the principle involved 
and if it applies to wheat it will apply to other American indus- 
tries save cotton; and, if necessary, I shall discuss cotton before 
I close these remarks. 

Therefore, if there be an additional supply of wheat by 
raising more wheat on the acres already cultivated, or by 
bringing in uncultivated acres or marginal acres hitherto not 
producing wheat, if we are satisfied as to the truth of 2(a), 
which we are, then we will agree that the added price possible 
under the plan would not attract capital to bring new acres 
into production. It is obvious that if it did to any extent, the 
now production would be at a higher rather than a lower 
average cost per unit, since as a general truth it must be 
admitted that it is the poorer, less productive land that now 
remains outside the margin of cultivation. 

The question involved in 2(b) seems to be this: (1) Would 
the added price secured if the tarif were effective stimulate 
farmers to apply more labor, more fertilizer, and more cultiva- 
tion to their acres already in production; and (2) would this 
added expenditure increase production per acre to the extent 
that the ayerage cost per bushel would be lower than at present? 

Quantitative figures on this subject are hard to find, but 
agricultural economists in this country are agreed that added 
production through more intensive cultivation, increased use 
of fertilizer, and so forth, would be secured only at a higher 
rather than a lower average cost of production; and therefore 
I assume that we may without doubt accept the second state- 
ment made by this economist. 

What is the next step? The next step is this 


2(c). The comparative costs of the wheat industry as against the 
nearest competitor abroad are not more than 42 cents higher, because 
if by any process of suction or stimulus we raise the price here above 
the 42 cents, outside wheat comes in and lowers the price. 


. pret is the argument on that proposition? I shall make it 
brief. 

The outstanding comparison of wheat production costs in 
the United States with the costs in competing countries abroad 
is embodied in the findings of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission as to comparative costs of wheat production in the 
United States and Canada. It was upon this investigation that 
the President used the authority vested in him by section 315 
of the tariff act of 1922 to increase the duty upon wheat from 
30 to 42 cents per bushel. This order was effective on April 

, 1924. 

Canada without doubt is the most important competitor of 
the United States in the wheat market. Although it is prob- 
ably true that some other foreign countries have lower produc- 
ing costs than Canada, no record of their costs is available. 
In any event Canada probably must be considered the “nearest 
competitor abroad.” 

The late Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, said 
in his report to the President on The Wheat Situation, No- 
vember 30, 1923: 


The Canadian wheat farmer enjoys substantial advantages over the 
American producer in the matter of yiclds, land values, the quality of 
wheat he produces, and lower freight rates from points equally dis- 
tant from markets. e While satisfactory comparisons between 
the cost of producing wheat in Canada and the United States can not 
be made on the basis of available studies, it is quite apparent that 
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the Canadian farmer has advantages which ennble him to produco 
wheat at materially lower costs per bushel than the American farmer. 


From the facts made available to him by the investigation 
of the Tariff Commission, the President fixed the 42 cents duty 
as measuring the difference between the average cost of pro- 
ducing a bushel of wheat in Canada and the cost of produc- 
tion in the United States. The investigation is bused upon the 
crop season 1923—the year in which Canada’s production was 
unusually large, and the production in the United States was 
slightly less than normal. The United States produced that 
year 797,381,000 bushels of wheat from 59,659,000 acres, an 
average of 13.4 bushels per acre. Canada produced 474,199,000 
bushels from 21,886,000 acres, an average of 21.2 bushels per 
acre. Agricultural economists will probably agree that if 42 
cents a bushel meusured the difference in the cost of produe— 
tion of un average bushel of wheat in the United States and 
in Canada in 1923, the normal average difference when other 
years were taken Into consideration will be somewhat lower 
than 42 cents, which establishes the truth of the assumption 
that the comparative costs of the wheat industry as against 
the nearest competitor abroad are not more than 42 cents higher, + 

As other countries having lower living standards than Canadi 
become important competitive factors this situation may be 
changed, and the difference between the costs of producing 
wheat in the United States and in such countries may not be 
fully protected by the 42 cents duty. It is clear, however, that 
the price in this country can be maintained well up to the 
42 cents limit above the price prevailing outside the United 
States without opening our domestic markets to such competi- 
tion, Therefore, beyond any doubt, the next step in his argu- 
ment we may take for granted. 

Second. The elasticity of demand for wheat by the people is 
very small. Changes in price make little difference in quanti- 
ties consumed. 

Records are available in the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ies of the Department of Agriculture which establish very 
clearly that the clasticity of demand for wheat is very small. 
That is, consumption does not increase with lowered prices, nor 
does it fall off when prices rise. 

In the intermediate steps between the sale of wheat by the 
farmer and the purchasing of bread by the consumer much of 
the variation in wheat prices is absorbed, so that the price the 
consumer pays does not fluctuate in parallel lines. Every con- 
sumer who has given thought to the situation knows that this 
is true. Within a little over two years prices of wheat have 
yaried from below $1.to as high as $2 per bushel, but the price 
of bread in the cities has remained fairly constant. 

The prices of cotton have fallen within the last two years 
from 80 cents a pound to below 17 cents a pound. The con- 
sumer probably has not noticed an equivalent reduction in the 
retail prices of cotton he buys. 

Neither does the increased purchasing power of the urban 
consumer appear to increase the consumption of the basic 
food commodities. A study of the trends even scems to indi- 
cate that the reverse is true; that when wages are high and the 
city consumer has a larger family budget the diet is varied by 
the purchase of other products that tend to replace wheat to a 
certain extent on the table. 

These and other factors account for the fact that the per 
capita consumption of wheat in the United States from 1879 
to 1925 has steadily declined, and the rate of decrease has not 
varied whether wheat happened to be high or low in the mean- 
time. 

In 1879 the per capita disappearance of wheat flour in the 
United States was 5.6 bushels; in 1889, 5.48; 1899, 5.87; 1904, 
5.88; 1009, 5.04; 1914, 5.03; 1919, 4.7; 1921, 4.10; 1923, 4.2; 
1925, 4.3. 

In the decade ending 1879 the farm prices of wheat of De- 
cember 1 averaged 98 cents per bushel. In the following decade 
the December 1 average price was 87.5 cents. If the demand 
for wheat were elastic, the per capita consumption should have 
increased. Instead it dropped perceptibly. The following dec- 
ade the average December 1 price was only 66 cents per bushel; 
but, instead of increasing, the per capita consumption again 
dropped. The average price rose slightly from 1900 to 1913, 
and the average consumption held to its rate of decline. Dur- 
ing the war years, in the period 1914 to 1920, the December 1 
average price was $1.57 per bushel. Per capita consumption 
dropped to 4.7 bushels, but the Government interference with 
the consumption of wheat must be taken into account. In the 
five years following, 1920 to 1925, the December 1 average price 
was $1.13 a bushel, a drop of nearly 50 cents a bushel. Instead 
of increasing under the stimulus of reduced prices, the per 
capita wheat consumption dropped to its low point, at which 
it now remains. Therefore unquestionably nobody can dispute 
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the statement that the elasticity of demand for wheat by the 
people is very small and that changes in price make little 
difference in quantities consumed. 

The next and last step is this: 


2 (e), Wheat costs do not figure prominently in the “cost of living" 
scale or index and are not an important proportion of working-class 
wages. 


The grower of wheat receives approximately 2.4 per cent of 
the average expenditure per city family for the wheat con- 
sumed on its table, according to figures worked out by the 
economists of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. On the same basis, any 
increase in price of wheat that is possible under the proposed 
legislation would amount to but slightly more than one-half 
of 1 per cent of the average expenditure per family in the 
cities. Wheat costs do not figure prominently in the “cost of 
living” scale or index, and are not an important proportion 
of working-class wages. 

Bulletin 357 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, page 5, sets 
forth the average expenditure per urban family, based upon 
studies in 92 cities, for the year 1919. The total average 
expenditure amounted to $1,484.37 per family. Of this amount 
$548.51, or 38 per cent, was expended for food. 

The per capita consumption of wheat for all purposes in 1919 
amounted to 4.7 bushels. The average farm price of wheat 
was $2.06 a bushel in 1919. 

The cost of wheat in the budget of a family of four, at 1919 
prices, amounted to 6.8 per cent of the amount expended that 
year for food, and 2.4 per cent of the total expenditures per 
family. 

Applying the Bureau of Labor Statistics index on food and 
cost-of-living prices to translate these figures to a 1923-24 
base, and allowing for the decreased per capita consumption 
of wheat to 4.8 bushels in the year 1924-25, as well as the 
lower farm price of wheat, which was $1.80 a bushel in the 
year 1924-25, it is estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics that the farmer received for the wheat consumed 
by the average urban family only 5.6 per cent of the family’s 
expenditures for food and only 1.6 per cent of the total family 
expenditure. 

An increase of 25 per cent in the price of wheat, therefore, 
would be equivalent to only four-tenths of 1 per cent of the 
total expenditures of the urban family for one year. Such an 
increase is so slight as clearly to establish the truth of the 
assumption that wheat growers’ earnings are not an important 
proportion of working-class wages. 

In his report on “The wheat situation,” above mentioned, on 
page 43, Secretary Wallace set forth graphically the share of 
wheat costs in the price which the consumers paid for a loaf of 
bread in Washington, D. ©., in 1913 and 1923. In 1913 a 
1G-ounce loaf of bread sold at retail for 5.45 cents and the 
wheat grower's portion for the flour in the loaf amounted to 
approximately one-fifth of the selling price. In 1923 the price of 
a 16-ounce loaf had advanced to 9 cents, but the wheat grower's 
portion amounted to less than one-sixth of that selling price. 

On the same basis an increase of 25 per cent in the price at 
which wheat is selling would amount to considerably less than 
one-half of 1 cent per loaf in the price to the consumer of 
his bread. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I have had the pleasure of reading the lette 
of Sir Josiah Stamp and giving it some consideration. I would 
like to have the Senator at this point have inserted in the 
Recorp this letter, which was written to the Vice President. 

Mr. WATSON. I intend to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the letter should be inserted at this 
point, following the explanation of each one of the recommenda- 
tions made by Sir Josiah, so that every Senator can see the 
picture. It is a remarkable picture and put into as concise and 
succinct form as it is possible for any human being to put a 
proposition so vast as that. I really think Senators should 
look the letter over and see just exactly what the picture is, 
and then if they want to study each recommendation or state- 
ment made by Sir Josiah they can very easily do that by fol- 
lowing the full statement made by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON, I thank the Senator from Utah for his very 
helpful suggestion. I ask that the discussion by George N. 
Peek, Chester ©. Davis, and Sir Josiah C. Stamp of “The 
agricultural problem of the export surplus” be printed as an 
exhibit to my remarks, and that the letter of Sir Josiah Stamp 
be printed in the Rxconp at this point. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, aud it is so ordered. 


The Chair 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13, 1926. 

Drar GENERAL Dawes: I have been giving some further considera- 
tion to the economie aspect of the scheme that has been outlined to 
me, Which I understand to be as follows: 

1. A competent authority estimates the normal quantity of wheat 
required for home consumption, the total home production, and there- 
fore the amount “ayailable" for export. The export balance tends to 
be the fluctuating amount, the home consumption the steady amount. 

2. Centralized purchasing in a comparatively few hands for export 
draws up the price in the home market beyond the normal level, 

3. The export sales result in a definciency, being the excess of the 
price so stimulated above the world price. 

4. That deficiency is made good by a levy over all wheat production. 

Suppose the ordinary home and world price to be X, and the in- 
ereased price at home so stimulated to be X plus 30 cents; also, that 
out of every 100 bushels produced 20 are exported, then the position 
is as follows: 

Present yleld to farmer, 100 X. 

Now yield to farmer, 100 X plus 3,000 cents first sale, 

Loss to export authority at least (20 X plus 600 cents) minus 20 X 
world price, equals 600 cents, or rather more If world price is dimin- 
ished, say, e. g., 2 cents by extra supply equals 640 cents In all. 

This loss is raised by a levy on farmers which therefore finally nets: 
100 X plus 3,000 cents minus 640 cents equals 100 X plus 2,360 cents. 

In other words, the farmer tends to retain a net advantage equal 
to four-fifths of the increase in price. 

2. I am given the following as statements of fact: 

(a) The agricultural industry is substantially below other industries 
in the United States in its yield on capital. It must undergo a very 
considerable improvement before better conditions attract more capital, 
and before it passes the stage of making up serious leeway in com- 
parative position, 

(b) The industry is for the most part in an economic condition of 
decreasing returns; i. e., stimulus does not bring in new supply at 
lower average costs. 

(e) The comparative costs of the wheat Industry as against the 
nearest competitor abroad are not more than 42 cents higher, 

(d) The elasticity of demand for wheat by the people is very small— 
changes in price make little difference in quantities consumed, 

(e) Wheat costs do not figure prominently in the “cost of living” 
scale or index, and are not an important proportion of working class 
wages, 

The object, I understand, Is to “make the tariff effective.” Ob- 
viously prices can not be forced more than 42 cents (the duty) above 
world prices, otherwise foreign wheat comes in. (2(e) above.) If 
United States average, say 20 cents higher at present, then the differ- 
ence between 20 cents and 42 cents, or 22 cents represents the limit 
of added price. The question is, can such addition to price, if secured, 
be maintained or will it be defeated on: 

(1) The supply side; (2) The demand side. 

Assumptions 2(a) and 2(b) indicate that no stimulus to supply 
to make lower price comes from domestic sources, and 2(c) none from 
outside sources. 

Assumptions 2(d) and 2(e) indicate that no diminution in demand 
to bring about lower prices will result. The Increase in the amount 
of the purchase money, which must be devoted to buying wheat will 
mean a decrease in purchasing power spread over a wide range of 
products. This will tend to be made good by the increased purchasing 
power of farmers devoted to the same range. 

The scheme is thus not a price-fixing one, for it merely creates an 
addition to a moving world price. This, on the assumption given 
above, is economically feasible and not fallacious. 

The degree to which the price is likely to be raised in practice 
(up to the limits discussed in No. 8) depends partly on the complete- 
ness and efliciency of the export buying cooperatives and partly on the 
proportion which the quantity normally demanded bears to the normal 
total supply under present acreage. If this export balance is small, 
I anticipate the price can only be slightly raised; if it is large, then 
the price might be forced to the limit. But the net advantage to the 
farmer is proportionately less as the proportion rises. The equation 
between retaining a small fraction of a high increase or a large frac- 
tion of a small increase is of course indeterminate, 

Under the stimulus of the scheme I anticipate assumption 2(b) would 
slowly change and the scheme tend to be less effective (and less neces- 
sary) with the lapse of time. 

I express no opinion (a) as to whether your political conditions 
allow in practice of the requisite “ price suction” through cooperative 
purchasing for export, or (b) as to the efficiency of the maintenance of 
price if any of the assumptions given me are in fact incorrect. Of 
course, if this arrangement were made for wheat alone the position 
will be affected by transitions from other farm products, and it is 
therefore assumed that some analogous arrangements are available 
for those products to prevent such transitions, These arrangements 
would naturally not be identical in detail, but directed to a similar 
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object on like principles. The efficiency of each arrangement will 
economically depend on how far the assumptions are similar for the 
product in question, 

Obviously this letter is an economic judgment selentifically in 
yacuo, as I have not examined any of the bills or documents intended 
to embody these principles or schemes which may be before you for 
consideration, So I am passing no judgment upon any legislative in- 
terpretations of the idea involved, 

Yours very truly, 
J. C. STAMP. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator brought out the fall in agri- 
eultural prices from 1921 to 1925. 

Mr. WATSON. I wonder if the Senator will not let me 
conclude my comments on this letter. Senators will probably 
want to be leaving in a little while, and what I am about to 
take up is just as important as what I have gone over. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Will the Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I simply wanted to call attention to the 
propaganda that was spread all over the country at that time 
to the effect that the falling agricultural prices were due to the 
fact that we had no export market and that we were not 
exporting anything. As long as the Senator has not referred 
to it, I want to say that the Department of Commerce has 
shown that agricultural products averaged three times during 
those years What they averaged before the war. In the year 
1920, when the wheat price fell so tremendously, we exported 
more than we eyer had before in the history of agriculture. 
We exported 360,000,000 bushels of wheat, including flour. 

Mr, WATSON. That is true. á 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. So it is not true that the market fell 
because we Were not exporting. 

Mr. WATSON. Sir Josiah proceeds: 


The object, T understand, is to make the tariff effective— 


Then he proceeds upon the theory of the portion saved as 
to cotton, I shall not at this late time of the day discuss 
cotton, Which is upon an entirely different basis. 

I read: 

The object, 1 understand, is to “make the tariff effective.” Obvi- 
ously prices can not be forced more than 42 cents (the duty) above 
world prices, otherwise foreign wheat comes In, (2(c) above). If 
United States average, say, 20 cents higher at present, then the dit- 
ference between 20 cents and 42 cents, or 22 cents, represents the 
limit of ndded price. The question is, Can such addition to price, if 
secured, be maintained or will it be defeated on: 

(1) The supply side; (2) the demand side. 


If there be a great supply, will that defeat this project? 
Certninly not, because the object is to withdraw from the mar- 
ket such a quantity as will raise the price to the top of the 
tariff wall, I say “tariff wall.” Those who are protectionists 
do not like to use that expression, but it is most appropriate 
in the discussion of this problem. 

Secondly, will it be defented on the demand side? No; be- 
canse if the demand be sufficiently great to bring the domestic 
price to the top of the tariff wall, this device will not be called 
into play. In such an event it would not be necessary and would 
never he used. 

Therefore, so far ns that argument is concerned, if it be once 
established it will not be defeated by either supply on the 
one hand or by demand on the other. I continue the reading: 


Assumptions 2(a)- and 2(b) indicate that no stimulus to supply to 
make lower price comes from domestic sources, and 2(c) none from 
outside sources, 


When Senators come to study 2(a) and 2(b) consecutively 
they will see that that statement is economically sound, based 
on indisputable facts. 

2(¢) indicates that none comes from ontside sources to 
disturb the effectiveness of this device when in operation. 


Assumptions 2(d) and 2(e) indicate that no diminution in demand to 
bring about lower prices will result. 


Senators will see that when they come to study it. I can not 
go into it. 


The Increase in the amout of the purchase money which must be de- 
voted to buying wheat will mean a decrease in purchasing power spread 
over a wide range of products. This will tend to be made good by the 
increased purchasing power of farmers devoted to the same range, 
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The scheme is thus not a price-fixing one, for it merely creates an 
addition to a moving world price. This, on the assumption given above, 
is economically feasible and not fallacious, 


It is no more price fixing than the tariff is price fixing. 

It is not more a price-fixing device than our restriction of 
immigration is a wage-fixing proposition, because when we 
restrict immigration, naturally the demand for labor in the 
United States sends to a higher level the wages of those 
alrendy here and already employed. These are not price- 
fixing devices. This is a proposition I believe to be econom- 
ically sound, based on fundamental truth. I wish I had longer 
to go into that. 

I continue reading: 


The degree to which the price is likely to be raised In practice (up 
to the limits discussed in No. 3) depends partly on the completeness 
and efficiency of the export buying cooperatives and partly on the 
proportion which the quantity normally demanded bears to the normal 
total supply under present acreage. If this export balance is small, 
I anticipate the price can only be slightly raised; if it is large, then 
the price might be forced to the limit. 


In other words, if there is a tremendous supply in the United 
States, and the price is low, and this device works, it would 
bring it clear up to the top, but if there be a very small supply, 
and if the homie demand brings the price to the top of the 
tariff? wall in the beginning, then, as a matter of course, this 
device need not be applied. 


But the net advantage to the farmer is proportionately less as the 
proportion rises. 


Listen to this. Here is a statement he uses, and I want to 
take the time to explain it: 


The equation between retaining a small fraction of a high increase 
or a large fraction of a small increase is of course indeterminate. 


A “small fraction of a large increase” would be such gain 
as the farmers would retain under this plan if there were in 
any year a large export surplus, say 300,000,000 bushels, which, 
if not segregated and sold as proposed in this bill, would cer- 
tainly render the tariff wholly ineffective, but which might be 
so handled under the plan as to bring about the “high in- 
crease” of approximately 42 cents a bushel, or the full tariff 
duty. But the “equalization fee” would be correspondingly 
large—in this case about one-third of the 42-cent difference be- 
tween prices inside and outside the United States, with the 
plan in operation—and the fraction of the gain retained by the 
farmer correspondingly small. If, on the other hand, the export 
surplus is small, say 50,000,000 bushels, then the demand 
within the United States would tend to force prices part way 
up the tariff wall and the opportunity for added increase until 
the limit of 42 cents is reached would be correspondingly 
lessened. But the losses on export siles because of the small 
amount exported compared with the total amount produced 
would be small, and so would be the “equalization fee,“ so the 
farmer would retain “a large fraction of the small increase,” 

I read again from Sir Josiah Stamp's letter: 


Under the stimulus of the scheme T anticipate assumption 2b would 
slowly change and the scheme tend to be less effective (and less neces- 
sary) with the lapse of time. 

I express no opinion (a) as to whether your political conditions 
allow in practice of the requisite “price suction” throngh cooperative 
purchasing for export, or (b) as to the elllcleney of the maintenance 
of price if any of the assumptions given me are in fact incorrect, Of 
course, if this arrangement were made for wheat alone, the position 
will be ected by transitions from other farm products, and it is 
therefore assumed that some analogous arrangements are available for 
thosé products to prevent such transitions. 

These arrangements would naturally not be identical in detail put 
directed to a similar object on like principles. The efficlency of each 
arrangement will economically depend on how far the assumptions are 
similar for the prodact in question. 

Obviously this letter is an economie judgment scientifically ‘in 
vacuo,” as I have not examined any of the bills or documents intended 
to embody these principles or schemes which may be before you for 
consideration, So, I am passing no judgment upon any legislative in- 
terpretations of the idea involved. 

Yours very truly, 
J. C. Stamp, 


That, I may say, is the position of our honored Vice Presi- 
dent. He is not standing sponsor for any bill. He is not sup- 
porting any measure. He is simply adyocating what he believes 
to be an economic principle, soundly based upon fundamentals. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator does not desire 
to go on further this evening, I will move an executive session. 

Mr. GOODING. Will not the Senator discuss cotton? 

Mr. WATSON. Inasmuch as there is no protective tariff on 
cotton, it presents a different problem. That is simply a ques- 
tion of withdrawing a certain amount of a heavy crop and sell- 
ing it when there is a light crop. That is to say, it is doing 
just what Joseph did down in Egypt, taking the surplus in 
seven fat years, and scattering it over seven lean years. There 
is no question but that that is just as economically sound as 
this proposition, except that it is differently applied. 

I want to read a paragraph from the New York Times of 
three or four days ago: 


The action taken by German stecl interests in granting a bounty to 
exporters of rolling-mill products and manufacturers thereof, as a re- 
sult of which they would be able to make shipments to this country 
at prices lower than those in effect at home, was met to-day by the 
Treasury Department with an order directing collectors of customs to 
hold up such importations and assess countervailing duties equal to the 
amount of the bounty. 

The ruling becomes effective 30 days after publication of this order. 


What did those German manufacturers do? They simply 
used this device, precisely this device, to sell abroad their sur- 
plus of steel products at prices lower than those at home and 
spreading on the losses among all the steel producers. While 
we may put up our tariff walls against them by countervailing 
duties, all the countries of South America, which have not these 
tariff duties or have no steel manufacturing, are delighted, 
indeed, to have these lower prices. That action was taken by 
the German steel manufacturers. 

So that precisely this device has been put in operation by 
these great industrialists over in that great industrial country. 

Therefore, Senators, I conclude that every step taken by 
these men was on solid ground. I believe that this device is 
economically sound. I do not believe that it is price fixing; I 
do not believe it is fallacious. I do believe that it will work, 
and if it does not work who is injured? Here is the situation 
of agriculture in the United States, and it is our duty to meet 
it as conrageous Americans, to face it and undertake righteously 
and sanely to solve it. If we succeed it will be a boon to the 
agricultural interests of the country and the whole of our civili- 
zation. If we fail, then we may be brought to a position where 
our country will be industrialized as is England, and we will 
develop alone the industries of the country and permit agricul- 
ture to take care of itself, That would be a calamity, a menace 
to succeeding civilization. All I claim is that these great 
economists have put their minds and their thought on the vari- 
ous steps set forth in this letter, saying that they are all sound, 
fundamentally grounded and based, and therefore I ask Sen- 
ators to dismiss any prejudice they have, such as I had when 
I first approached the problem, and look at it wholly from the 
scientific or economie standpoint. I know when it was first 
broached to me I shied off from it and said I would not have 
anything to do with anything of that kind, that it is price 
fixing, that it is a paternalistic proposition. But the more I 
studied it, the more thoroughly I investigated it, the more pro- 
foundly wis I convinced that it is fundamentally sound and 
economically wise. 


EXHIBIT A 
Tun AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM OF THE EXPORT SURPLUS 
(Diseussion of George N. Peek and Chester C. Davis with Sir Josiah C, 
Stamp) 

(This correspondence, which has extended over the period of a year, 
is a contribution to the economic discussion of the problem.) 

The following correspondence has been carricd on between the 
proponents of certain measures for agricultural relief and Sir Josiah 
Stamp, of England, The gentlemen who state the American agricul- 
tural case are George N. Peek and Chester C. Davis. It is a contribu- 
tion to the economic discussion of the problem. 

The following cables and letter are printed as explaining the reason 
for publication and the conditions attached thereto. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 18, 1925. 
Sir Jostan STAMP, 
Noble House, Buckingham Gate, 
London, S. W. 1, England: 

To my surprisc, one of the agricultural leaders of the West in a 
speech yesterday referred to the debate being carried on by agricul- 
tural economists and yourself through me as an intermediary, As a 
result to-day I nm besieged from all quarters for your comments and 
theirs. I have stated to the press I am cabling you for your permission 
to have them published. Sincerely trust you will authorize this. 
Answer Washington. 

g Cuantes G. Dawes, 
LXVII— 30 
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Lonpon, December 21, 1925. 
General Dawks, 
Vice President’s Chamber, Washington: 
Agree if whole documents published including your letter January 


5 showing how I came into it, 
Sramrp. 


MR. DAWES’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
JANUARY 5, 1925. 
Sir Jostan C. STAMP, ` 
Tantallon, Park Hill Road, Shortlands, Kent, England. 

My DEAR FRIEND: As I sign my letter of January 3, written before 
I had commenced reading your book, I find that I must write you 
another, in order, first: To Jet you know something of the interest 
and admiration which it excites in me; and, second, to ask a little 
help in clearing my mind upon an economic question, I am sure you 
will be willing to give just a little thought to the matter for my sake. 

I am inclosing you a typewritten document which a very energetic 
group of farm associations throughout the country has prepared, 
In order that you may understand my own attitude, I melose a copy 
of an address on agriculture which I delivered at Lincoln, Nebr, in 
August of last year, a portion of it extemporary but the bulk of it 
carefully prepared. 

Putting to one side the question of the practicability of the plan 
for an export corporation as one of the means of giving an American 
market to American agriculture, as outlined in the paper Inclosed, 
let me ask you this: If the Government should pay an export bounty | 
of say 40 cents a bushel on wheat, reimbursing itself by an excise 
tax upon wheat production equivalent to the bounty paid, would 
this tend to solve the problem of the exportable surplus, and the 
present necessity, where a surplus exists, of supplying local demand 
for wheat at a price based upon the world’s price? 

Again if the plan would work temporarily, what would be the ultimate 
effect in stimulating production? 

I realize that an increase in production with the farmer means an 
increase in the number of producing units with no decrease in the 
cost of production; and this fact differentiates him from the manu- 
facturer. The latter can operate at less than capacity production and 
would be less liable, after having had a profitable season, to inime- 
diately increase his output irrespective of the prospects of profitably 
disposing of it. Is or is not the regulation of production the only solu- 
tion of the farmer’s problem in the United States in the long run? 

Personally, I do want to be constructive and helpful but realize 
that nothing is such in this problem that is not based upon sound 
economic principles and the lessons of experience. As a friend I want 
the benefit of your incomparable economic thought on this question, 
I fully realize how much I am asking but something tells me you will 
give me a little help. 

Most of my speeches were extempore, but I inclose you ene or two 
others on other subjects which possibly may interest you. 

With best regards, . 


Your friend, Canis G. Dawes. 


MEMORANDUM FROM SIR JOSIAH C. STAMP 
y APRIL 3, 1925. 

If 1 in every 5 bushels is exported, the ‘excise tax upon the whole 
production would need to be 8 cents per bushel to square the Govern- 
ment account. Now if we assumed that one in five of every individual 
farmer is exported then the effect upon his account is, of course, that 
he pays a tax of 40 cents for every 5 bushels he produces. and gets 
40 cents as bounty for the one exported. On balance, his marginal 
expenses of production are not altered, There is no incentive to him 
to produce either more or less. He may think for a moment of the 
bounty and desire to produce more in order that the surplus available 
for export shall be greater and he shall get a larger bounty. Let him 
produce 6 bushels instead of 5 at no increased average cost, i. e., 
natural cost. Now he expects a bounty receipt of 80 cents but the 
Government immediately put up the excise tax to 13% cents per 
bushel, and once again his account is square. 

A similar tendency in the reverse direction sets in if he decides to 
reduce his production to save excise tax; there fs less available for 
export and the bounty is smaller, and his profit and Joss account is 
again all square. This simple calculation is, of course, affected if, by a 
reduction in production, he can have smaller expenses of production 
per bushel or get a higher price on the world market, I am not quite 
sure what, on balance, is the position of the American agriculturist in 
regard to an increase or decrease of expenses of the marginal bushel. 
You merely tell me that he can not increase his producing unit and 
decrease his cost. I would want to know whether it is not possible 
that this marginal cost may even increase instead of decreasing. 

Now, let us look at the operation of the excise tax by itself first. 
In the ordinary way it would raise the price of wheat by 8 cents, but 
when this gets into the world's market against untaxed production, only 
a slight part of the price due to the increased tax can be upheld, accord- 
ing to the proportion which the United States surplus for export 
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bears to the whole untaxed supply. The tendency must be for the 
new world price to be slightly higher than the old, but nowhere near 
the full 8 cents. This would throw back the burden of the tax upon 
the producer, and cause him to diminish his production and confine it 
to the most profitable land in order that the new world price would 
give him his expenses plus the tax. But now bring in the effect 
of the bounty. This encourages him to produce and exactly counter- 
balances the other tendency. I do not see that the situation is sensibly 
altered either way. I would not deny that it is altered to some small 
amount. Now, if our original assumption is wrong, and some farmers 
are constantly producing more than the one in five for export and others 
more for home, a different state of affairs may come in altogether. But 
I imagine that farmers supply a common wheat pool which then sells 
within and outside the States at world prices, with the net effect that 
one in five of every farmer's would, technically, be exported. But if 
farmers were managing their own personal export some would be more 
favorably situated for expert than others; their accounts would show a 
surplus under this arrangement, and the accounts of others would show 
a deficit. You would tend to emphasize the differential advantage for 
export not by any means as a whole amount of the bounty but to 
Some small extent. If, therefore, American export of wheat is dealt 
with as a whole, I find it difficult to make much difference in the 
world market unless I know whether the American farmer is working 
on a basis of increasing costs; i. e., incurs a higher ratio of cost on 
each additional bushel. If American export of wheat is not dealt with 
as a whole, I imagine that the proposal would set up very important 
changes as between different areas. 


COMMENTS OF GEORGE N. PEEK AND CHESTER C. DAVIS UPON THE FORF- 
GOING STATEMENT OF SIR JOSIAH C. STAMP 


May 7, 1925. 

The foregoing discussion of an export bounty in its relation to wheat 
production in the United States is illuminating, and the conclusions 
incontrovertible, upon a premise that there is no tariff or other trade 
barrier against imports to permit maintenance of a domestic price 
above the world leyel when a shortage exists or is artificially created. 

The problem in this particular instance, however, must be con- 
sidered upon the premises: 

1. That the United States has provided an import duty of 42 cents 
per bushel on wheat, which is now inoperative on the wheat price in 
the United States because of the fact that a normal surplus above 
domestic requirements is produced annually which, thrown into the 
market, holds the domestic price to world levels; and 

2. This is a nation in which general price and cost levels are main- 
tained artificially by a system of protection partly legislative (as by 
tariffs, restriction of immigration, the transportation act authorizing 
rail rates sufficient to earn a fixed return, the Adamson Railroad Labor 
Act, etc.), and partly by combinations in the fields of industry and 
labor made possible under our laws, and by their own organization. 

The illustration used, i. e., a 40-cent bounty on the 1 bushel ex- 
ported out of 5 produced, equalized by an S-cent excise tax on the 
entire 5 bushels, thus establishing a balance, with no effect on 
marginal production, is perfect where a state of free trade in wheat 
obtains, But this case is different. There is a 42-cent duty on wheat 
imported into the United States. 

The essence of the plan is to dispose of the surplus available for 
export under the dircction‘of an agency whose buying power in the 
domestic market, aided by the efforts of cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations, will raise the domestic price for wheat toward the top of the 
tarif wall above the world price level. This is made possible because 
this agency, through buyers and exporters commissioned to act for it 
can buy for export at a high, protected price, and sell at the lower 
world price abroad, and its losses on the 1 exported bushel out of 
5 marketed will be met by the excise tax on all 5. 

Thus, in effect, the Government, with funds secured from the exclse 
tax, would add 40 cents to the world price secured for the 1 bushel 
exported, while the domestic consumer, out of his earning power in- 
creased by the American protective system, would pay approximately 
an added 40 cents on each bushel of the 4 consumed at home. 

This, you see, is something entirely different from the state of balance 
that would result from an attempt to operate such a plan without the 
protective tariff or an embargo on imports. In effect it is an extension 
of the principle of the protective tariff to include those crops of which, 
like wheat, a normal surplus Is produced. The proponents of the plan 
contend that such a surplus is inevitable under the present agricultural 
organization in this country; that it nullifies the attempt to equalize 
by a tariff differences in production costs in this and competing for- 
eign countries where labor and other costs are lower, and that thus 
there has resulted an unfair division of the rewards of labor between 
agricultrze and those industries and interests on whose behalf protec- 
tion is effective. 

Obviously such a plan would not be considered except under condi- 
tions where the weakening of agriculture constituted a graye national 
menace. The question naturally arises whether it is equitable thus to 
raise the costs to the domestic consumer {n order to restore a state of 
balance to agriculture. In answer to that it is pointed out that the 
labor Wage index in this country stands now at above 200 compared 
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with the pre-war 100, and that the index of the National Industrial 
Conference Board gives wheat, beef cattle, corn, and hogs an average 
of 53 for the four years 1920-1923 compared with 1914 as 100. 

You very properly question the effect such a plan would have upon 
marginal production. We know that post-war prices for farm crops 
have been so seriously out of line that the farm population has been 
forced from the country to the cities at an alarming rate. It is true 
that this process, if its cause continued, would in time correct the 
malady. But the United States is witnessing the steady gain of popu- 
lation on production, and the wisdom of such a policy of wearing down 
the farm population, then facing the necessity of building it up again, 
might well be questioned. 

Thus a considerable price gain for agriculture in relation to other 
prices would be possible before the actual pre-war buying power of 
farm products is restored. It can be kept in mind that it was this pre- 
war price relationship or buying power that resulted in the pre-war 
acreage; its restoration should do no more. Then, too, it is argued 
that if this plan of extended protection covered other major crops 
besides wheat, there would be no incentive to shift from one line of 
production to another. 

That is one view of the problem. On the other hand, we think it 
very likely that there would be a tendency toward increase in certain 
crops like wheat upon which the plan would prove most simple in opera- 
tion, The fact that an increase in the size of the surplus would result 
in a corresponding increase in the excise tax without any gain in the 
domestic price would tend to act as a brake on this tendency toward 
increased production, 

It is important to consider all this in the light of the knowledge that 
the United States is a highly protected country. The farmers have 
been studying the tariff and wonderlug why it was that it did not seem 
to help much in the case of their major crops. The plan of which this 
is written constitutes their most important effort to get in under the 
operation of this system of protection. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF MR. STAMP UNDER DATE OF JULY 14, 1925, 
ANSWERING THE AROVE 


I now send you a brief comment, somewhat hurriedly made, upon 
your inclosure. To form a more definite idea I need specific informa- 
tion upon the question of relative costs, the question of the relative 
profitability of agriculture compared with other industries, and the 
question whether agriculture is on a basis of diminishing returns. 

Mn. STAMP’S COMMENT FOLLOWS 

The import duty is in operation because marginal costs abroad are 
either higher than American costs; or if lower, not lower by more than 
42 cents. (If they were lower by 42 cents, then imports would come 
into the States despite the duty.) 

Let us suppose they nre lower by 30 cents. No imports take place. 
Now let an incrensed supply come into the non-American market from 
America, no matter for what cause. The outside price must fall 
slightly by equation of demand; marginal cultivation will shrink (out- 
side America) ; marginal costs will slightly fall on a less supply, and 
outsiders accommodate themselves by a reduced output. The total out- 
put used outside America is probably more than before, but not more by 
as much as the increase in the American export. Let the outside world 
price be reduced 2 cents. This change added to the 30 cents alone still 
makes only 32 cents, and the addition of a 42-cent inyport tax makes 
wheat too dear to enter into the United States of America, If the 
outside costs had been lower by 41 cents (and no imports) and the 
increased exports lowered price by 3 cents, the total would now be 44 
cents. Add the duty and outside wheat Is 2 cents below and begins 
to flow into America, the actual price outside goes up and price inside 
goes down enough to make a margin of less than 42 cents. But I 
imagine this condition of marginal costs does not really exist, and out- 
side costs may be as high or higher than America already without the 
duty. If so, then the lowering of world prices by increasing the Amer- 
ican export to the outside countries could not conceivably be enough 
to bring about imports into the United States of America. 

Let it now be supposed that the total American supply is at first 
unaltered. More exports entail decreased domestic supply. But 
domestic prices rise to meet the old demand, This rise is checked by 
the increased Jands brought into cultivation and increased supply to 
meet improved price, On assumption of marginal increased costs on 
such supply, the rise will be checked at some point higher in price than 
the original domestic price. (But the original assumption that 1 in 5 
was exported on which the bounty is pald for by the excise fails if 
more than 1 In 5 is exported—there is a deficit on this account.) 

So we might get an equilibrium again on 1 to 5 export on a some- 
what higher level of home price and a somewhat lower level of world 
price. If the original difference between costs was 30 cents a bushel, 
this is cut into in both directions. 

It seems to me that the whole question turns upon whether agricul- 
tural pursults are in the long run at present markedly below the general 
average return (for capital risk and ability) for other industries. If 
they are well below then they can be improved by having a higher 
domestic price of wheat forced on the country behind a tarif wall, 
and if such improvements will net be sufficient to bring into culti- 
vation a Jot more land and an increased supply which will lower price. 
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If, however, the Improved profits flowing from a higher domestic price 
do more than restore a negative position, but make agriculture posi- 
tively attractive compared with other industries, then, of course, noth- 
ing can stop more land being farmed, and the supply being greater the 
new price can not be wholly maintained, It will settle at a point at 
which the positive advantages of agriculture cease, compared with other 
industries. 

I see no reason why these effects should not have been already 
brought about. Agriculture is hardly capable of complete trusttfica- 
tion to eliminate competition. American prices can only be inde- 
pendent of world prices behind a tarif wall if the margin of differ- 
ence between American costs and non-American is kept within 42 
cents, 

Part I 
REPLY FROM MR. PEEK AND MR. DAVIS 


SEPTEMBER, 1925. 

Two things ate necessary before this subject can be discussed satis- 
factorily in correspondence: 

(a) A simple statement of the problem of the American farmer 
which both correspondents will accept; 

(b) A clear statement of the plan which American farmers are dis- 
cussing as an answer to the problem, 

We hope to make clear that the plan discussed does not provide for 
on export bounty, such as students of English history are familiar with 
through the corn bounty laws of the early nineteenth century, An 
agency is proposed to handle the normal volume of exports so as to 
keep the surplus from préssing on the domestic price. Exponents of 
this plan contend that, with the surplus kept out of the way, the 
price of wheat in the United States would tend to rise back of the 
tarif wall toward its upper price limit, which would be the point at 
which imports would commence to flow into the United States. The 
bounty plan would stimulate an unusual flow of wheat out of the 
country. ‘The export agency proposed would, on the other hand, go 
into the market to buy for export whenever a surplus of supply above 
domestic demand tended to depress domestic prices toward world levels 
and would export no more than the amount which would be exported 
without such an agency. 


THE PROBLEM 


American farmers produce au annual surplus of their chief crops in 
excess of the consumptive capacity of the domestic market (wheat, 
pork, cotton). Protective tariffs may bar out imports, but the farmer 
is not always helped by that, since he is compelled to sell in the 
domestic market the bulk of his crop at the price which his surplus 
commands when it is sold for export. 

The protective principle in America has been extended considerably 
beyond the original protective tariff, It now includes special acts for 
labor regulating Immigration, hours, and even compensation for some 
classes; special acts for transportation, banking, and industry of 
various sorts; and less direct legislation which these groups and classes 
haye been able to turn to their price advantage through organization. 
Farmers are unable to follow this example because their business is 
essentially decentralized and because nonmembers profit unreasonably 
from any organized attempt to dispose of a surplus. 

Farmers, therefore, find themselves producing in a country where 
costs are fixed high by protection. What they receive for their main 
crops, however, is not determined by what it cost to produce them; or 
what the domestic consumer can afford to pay for them, but by, what 
the foreign buyer of the American surplus is willing to pay in this 
country, Certainly It will be no higher than the price at which the 
foreign buyer can satisfy his demand elsewhere, 

The American farmers may have a tariff on their wheat, for example, 
but when they have a substantial surplus over what their own market 
can absorb, they are compelled to sell their entire crop on a basis of the 
Liverpool price then prevailing, less the delivery costs. 

When they complain that the protective tariff is not effective, they 
do not mean that it fails to shut out imports, but that they have no 
advantage in their domestic price because of this tariff. 


THE REMEDY 


As stated. in the opening paragraphs, there bas been practically no 
demand among the farmers of America for an export bounty. It is 
generally recognized that such a bounty would stimulate exports, and 
unless they were subject to regulation as to volume, the fow out would 
exceed the quantity which the current relation between domestic sup- 
ply and demand would normally free for export. 

There is a strong demand, on the other hand, for an export corpora- 
tion or some similar agency duly authorized by law, which would have 
the following powers: 

“(a) To buy for export, or to contract for the purchase and export, 
of any surplus above domestic needs whenever there is evidence that 
such a surplus exists, and is bearing down the domestic price to a 
point that erases, or considerably lessens, the effect of the protective 
tariff on the domestle price. 

“(b) If it becomes necessary to sell such surplus abroad at ‘a lower 
price than the one prevailing at which the purchase was made, such 
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loss to the exporting agency should be repaired from an equalization 
fund, made up of an equalization fee or excise tax collected tipon all the 
units of the special commodity dealt with as it moved in trade.” 

This might be accomplished by cooperative associations handling the 
export surplus, if the Government would assist by levying a tax or 
equalization fee to compel all producers alike to contribute to such 
losses as may be experienced in handling the exports sales at world 
prices, in order to maintain a domestic price in this country that re- 
fleets the advantage of the protective tarif. If voluntary cooperative 
societies attempt to handle the export surplus in this manner by assess- 
ing their export losses against thelr own members, they would be con- 
ferring an undue adyantage on nonmembers, a course which would 
speedily destroy the cooperative itself, 

There would be no direct bounty. Profit to the producer would 
result from an increased domestic price level. The loss sustained on 
the relatively small portion which it might become necessary to buy at 
this protected level and sell at a lower world level would be distributed 
over the entire crop and would be small as compared with the gain in 
price on that part of the crop sold and consumed at home. 

The late Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agricuiture from March 4, 
1921, until his death in October, 1924, described this proposed remeily 
favorably in his special report on the wheat situation in the United 
States, sent to President Coolidge on November 30, 1923, in which he 
sald: 

“Inasmuch as the first step looking toward inereasiug the domestic 
price requires the disposition of the surplus over and above the domestic 
necds * * the suggestion that the Government set up an export 
corporation to nid in the disposition of this surplus is worthy of the 
most careful consideration, Such a corporation necessarily would néed 
rather broad powers. It would not be necessary that it should under- 
take to handle the entire crop, and it could probably carry on its 
activities in cooperation with existing private agencies. If it should 
be found necessary to arrange for the sale of the surplus exported at a 
price much lower than the domestic price, the loss so incurred would 
properly be distributed over the entire crop.” 

In his gencral report to President Coolidge, made at about the same 
time, referring to the same project, Secretary Wallace said: 

“While the plin proposed could be applied more easily to wheat 
than to some other agricultural products, obyiously, if favorably con- 
sidered, it should not be confined to dealing in wheat alone. It should 
include all agricultural products of which we have a considerable ex- 
portable surplus and the prices of which are substantially out of line. 
Especially shonid provision be made for handling pork products, of 
which we export large quantities, and which also were brought under 
Government control during the war.” 


PART II 


DIRECT DISCUSSION OF J. C. S. MEMORANDUM 


For convenience sake the memorandum may be subdivided and con- 
sidered as three lines of reasoning: 

“1, American prices can only be independent of world prices behind 
a tariff wall if the margin of difference between American costs and non- 
American is kept within 42 cents, 

2. Increased American supply will move to the world markets, with 
certain described effects upon world prices and marginal costs in com- 
peting countries, 

* 3. The whole question turns upon whether agricultural pursuits are 
in the long run at present markedly below the general average return 
(for capital risk and ability) for other industries,” 


(1) 

“American prices can only be independent of world prices behind a 
tariff wall if the margin of difference between American costs and non- 
American is kept within 42 cents,” 

Perhaps it is better not to say “independent of world prices” but 
rather to say that American prices can be maintained above world 
prices by a tariff and a device to dispose of the surplus, but in no case 
can the American price be maintained more than the height of the 
tarif above world prices, since at that point imports commence, and 
the rise is checked. 

The import duty will be effective in barring out imports as long 
as the foreign price level on which competing wheat-growing nations 
sell is more attractive to them than the American market after they 
have paid the 42-cent duty. 

If these points are conceded, then the correspondents are in sub- 
stantial agreement that it can be done. The question of its desirability 
or necessity from the national standpoint is discussed under Three (3). 

An American student of farm affairs would probably suggest that 
the English correspondent attaches too much importance, from the 
American standpoint, to the nice adjustment by which, he reasons, 
production volume results from the relation of price to costs of pro- 
duction. Costs of production alone do not determine wheat prices, 
nor do wheat prices alone determine acreage or volume of production, 
There nre many other factors in the problem. 

For example, in the United States the present wheat acreage and 
volume of production have resulted from many things. ‘There has 
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been the rapid development of new lands stimulated by other consid- 
erations than a compensatory price, for that was usually lacking. 

Such social and industrial changes as prohibition, with its effect on 
demand for barley and rye, and the substitution of motor for horse 
power, with its accompanying decrease in demand for oats, have forced 
farmers to adopt wheat in their crop rotations regardless of whether 
its price is of itself profitable or not. Then the war saw every national 
force concentrated to Increase wheat production from the farms. We 
have been in an era of the exploitation of natural soil wealth, along 
with other natural resources. 

Farmers ean not go in and out of business as readily as labor can 
shift occupations. Nor can shifts be made easily from one line of 
farm production to another as price relations change. The wheat 
grower can not grow wheat one year and become a dairy farmer the 
next, and repeat these shifts as prices change again in relation to each 
other. If his land and equipment are adapted to one sort of produc- 
tion, experience shows that he makes adjustments slowly, and as a rule 
the changes are toward greater efficiency in his line rather than radi- 
cally away from it. 


In this connection, the following may prove interesting. The agri- 
cultural situation,” by Doctors Warren and Pearson, Cornell Uni- 
versity: 

“When a manufacturer is unable to sell his products at a price 
sufficient to keep the plant going, he closes the plant. The distress in 
such a period is in part shared by the unemployed laborers, and is in 
part shared by the owners of the plant, but much of the difficulty is 
passed back to the producers of materlals that the plant uses. The 
plant remains idle until the stocks on hand and in the channels of 
trade are disposed of and new orders appear. It does not open until 
the products are wanted badly enough so that they will sell at a price 
somewhere near the price that existed before the plant closed. Laborers 
come back at wages that are somewhere near the previous wage level. 
The price of the product and the wages paid the workers are very 
much higher than would have been the case if the plant had continued 
to operate. 

“Agriculture is a personal industry. Less than one-fourth of the 
labor is hired. In a period of depression the farmer may drop the hired 
Jabor. but he can not close his shop, for he is both owner and laborer. 
His family must live, and his taxes and Interest must be paid. If 
wheat brings little per bushel, he must try to produce more bushels. 
He works longer hours. His wife helps more with field work. If there 
are old people in the family, too old to do much, they work more than 
they normally would. Children work more than usual, and many of 
them stop attending school at an earlier age than was anticipated. By 
these means it is possible to maintain agricultural production for a 
time with a greatly decreased labor force. 

In 1922 the net movement of population from farms to cities was 
1,120,000. Various estimates place the movement in 1923 at another 
million persons, Since farm familles are larger than city families, 
thore are more persons raised on farms than are needed on farms, so 
that some net movement to cities is normal. The movement in 1922 
and 1923 was, however, more than normal, 

“Many persons have wondered how such a movement could take 
place and have the acreage of farm crops decline so little. Yet this is 
just what would be expected. It is a result of the combined influence 
of three factors: (1) The long hours and increased family labor on 
farms; (2) the neglect of farm maintenance and farm Improvements; 
and (3) the increased efficiency with which farm work is done.” 

Agricultural production in the United States has been speedily falling 
behind population, It is a matter of two decades only until, if present 
tendencies continue, some of the important crops now exported will 
have no surplus, The question is what to do about the normal or 
occasional surplus in the meantime. 


(2) 
“Increased American supply will move to world markets with certain 


described effects upon world prices and marginal costs In competing 
countries,” 


The plan discussed here differs from the export bounty plan in that 
while the purpose of the latter is to increase the yolume of exports, 
the object of the present plan is to regulate exports In order to free 
the domestic market from the depressing effect of the export surplus. 
Since no increase in the volume of exports would take place, the ilus- 
tration used in the memorandum under consideration can probably be 
overlooked, even though it is perfectly sound reasoning as applied to 
the premise of increased export flow. 


An increase in exports would only result from an increase in the 
total American wheat production, and not from an increase in the 
relative volume of exports compared with domestic consumption. Such 
an increase in total production would follow only, as the correspondent 
points out, when wheat became unduly profitable in relation to other 
branches of agriculture, or agriculture in general became unduly profit- 
able in relation to other industry. Since the plan would be operated on 
the other main surplus crops as well as wheat, the tendency to shift 
to wheat would be minimized. There is probably little danger of over- 
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balancing in favor of agriculture, in view of the long-time trends dis- 
cussed under the heading Three (3). 
(3) 

“The whole question turns upon whether agricultural pursuits are 
in the long run at present markedly below the general average return 
(for capital risk and ability) for other industries.” 

Agricultural labor has never been other than at a disadvantage in 
the division of the annual total product of labor in the world. Long 
ago this was very plainly stated by an English political scientist 
with whonr both correspondents are familiar, when Adam Smith, in 
the Wealth of Nations, wrote: 

“The superiority which the Industry of the towns has everywhere 
in Europe over that of the country, is not altogether owing to corpora- 
tions and corporation laws. It is supported by many other regula- 
tions. The high duties upon foreign manufactures and upon all goods 
imported by alien merchants, all tend to the sume purpose. Corpora- 
tion laws enable inhabitants of towns to raise thelr prices, without 
fearing to be undersold by the free competition of their own country- 
men. Those other regulations secure them equally against that of 
foreigners. The enhancement of price occasioned by both is everywhere 
finally paid by the landlords, farmers, and laborers of the country, 
who have seldonr opposed the establishment of such monopolies, They 
have commonly neither inciination nor fitness to enter into combina- 
tions, und the clamor and sophistry of merchants and manufacturers 
easily persuade them that the private interest of a part and of a sub- 
ordinate part of the society is the general interest of the whole. 

“The whole annual produce of the labor of the society is annually 
divided between those two different sets of people (farmers and towns- 
men). By means of those regulations a greater share of it is given 
to the inhabitants of the town than would otherwise fall to them; and 
less to the country. 

“Scarce any nation has dealt equally and impartially with every 
sort of industry. Since the downfall of the Roman Empire the policy 
of Europe has been more favorable to arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, the Industry of towns, than to agriculture, the industry of the 
country.” 

One can well imagine that the economist quoted would feel that he 
had sadly understated the case if he might be given an opportunity 
to view the intricate protective system which society has granted resi- 
dents of the cities of the United States at this time, 

The same condition—that farmers do not receive an equitable share 
of the national dividend—is dwelt on at length by the late Henry C. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture for the United States, March, 1921, 
to October, 1924, in his book, Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer: 

“From all evidence it is clear that the farmers as a group bave not 
been receiving an adequate return for their labor and capital nor a 
fair share of the national income. This has been especially true since 
the depression began in 1920. * + + 

“The farmer is clearly not receiving his fair share of the national 
Inconte, This is plain for the years of the depression, It is not so 
well known that it was true also before the war. With an Investment 
of over one-fourth of the total capital of the Nation and a labor force 
employed equal to almost one-third of all people gainfully employed, 
agriculture, according to recent estimates, received in 1909 only 18 per 
cent of the national income, This condition must be corrected. If we 
are to have a prosperous Nation we must haye a profitable and satis- 
fied agriculture. Farmers must have a sufficient income to pay off 
debts assumed at war prices to help win the war and to establish 
and keep the standard of living that American ideals demand. ‘To 
build a profitable, stable, and attractive agriculture calls for sympa- 
thetic help from the Nation as a whole, as well as for the individual 
and collective efforts of farmers themselves. s 

“During the period of land exploitation and development, increase 
in the value of the farm made a substantial addition to the income 
from annual production. In the future the income from enhanced land 
values will be small, and the farmer must depend for his income on 
average annual production. His income from this source must there- 
fore be very much greater than in the past.” 

These authorities might be reinforced by quotations from many 
others, but it is probable that the conclusions they express are accepted 
without substantial difference by both correspondents. 

Having in mind this fundamental distinction between farm and urban 
industry, then, it is illuminating to consider its tragic exaggeration 
during the postwar years of depression. 

The National Industrial Conference Board (247 Park Avenue, New 
York) has recently made known the results of its statistical study 
showing exchange value per acre to the farmer at the farm of the 
principal farm commodities for the years 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923. 
This study differs from most others measuring the purchasing power of 
the farm products, in that it uses retail prices of selected articles 
required by farmers instead of the more easily quoted wholesale prices ; 
it figures crop value by the acre production rather than the bushel 
standard; and the price of farm products used is the price to the 
farmer, rather than terminal market price which includes relatively 
high freight rates and other factors that have increased rather than 
diminished since pre-war years. 


1926 


The following table, taken from those figures, shows the exchange 
value for the Inst four years, compared with 1914, on four principal 
food products, wheat, corn, beef cattle, and hogs: 


Four-year average, 53. 


Agriculture can not Jong survive such a condition, nor can industry 
expect anything like a normal business permanently when a large pro- 
portion of our population has its purchasing power so seriously reduced. 

There has been Improvement in the relative position of agriculture 
in the United States during the past two years, due, however, to abnor- 
mal conditions affecting production. The short world wheat crop of 
1924 lifted the world price to a point that practically restored the pre- 
war purchasing power of wheat; the short domestic crop this year tends 
to keep prices up. The shortage in the 1924 corn crop with its re- 
sultant effect on the hog supply has worked a change in the Corn Belt 
price ratios. But thoughtful farmers are concerned over what will 
happen to them when a normal wheat crop returns at home and abroad, 
and when the hog population increases to normal. 

Much of the foregoing discussion has been in terms of wheat. During 
the past two years the growers of corn and pork have shown an Interest 
fully equal to that of the producers of wheat. At the present moment 
the interest in some Government assistance to complement the coopera- 
tive efforts of the growers of cotton and tobacco seems to be spreading. 

Accompanying the following statement commenting on the above, Mr. 
Stamp writes November 27, 1925: 

“I inclose a memorandum which comments on the statement accom- 
panying your letter, You will see that the question of comparative 
costs still creeps into every consideration and that I am throwing doubt 
upon the possibility of keeping up the domestic prices without very 
large and conflicting losses on the export trade. I would draw par- 
ticular attention to the hint that by considerably raising the price of 
wheat you will introduce economic reactions into the rest of American 
life which may possibly go far to reduce the value of what you have 
done at the first step.” 


Sin Josan Sraur's MEMORANDUM 
THE PROBLEM OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 


The further memorandum (inclosed with the letter of September 29, 
1925) elucidates the matter under discussion very considerably, and, 
as stated therein, there is a considerable amount of substantial agree- 
ment between the correspondents, There are, however, still certain 
aspects of the matter which will bear further discussion. 

1. In the first place, one fcels that one must ask how is the do- 
mestie price of wheat fixed. It is assumed that the answer to this 
question Is that it is determined by the total domestic and foreign 
demand in relation to the supply available at the particular time in 
question. 

In the peculiar circumstances of the United States as a very large 
producer of wheat, and particularly of the situation described in this 
correspondence, It may not be far wrong to suggest that the price which 
the farmer receives is largely determined by the saturation point of the 
domestic demand and that the amount exported is the excess over the 
demand at that price. It may perhaps be assumed that the same con- 
ditions obtain In other wheat-exporting countries and that the world 
export price is, therefore, largely determined by the surplus so avail- 
able, on the one hand, and the demand of the wheat-importing coun- 
tries, on the other. Support to this view is offered by the statement 
that an export bounty“ would stimulate exports and, unless they were 
subject to regulation as to yolume, the flow cut would exceed the quan- 
tity which the current relation between domestic supply and demand 
would normally free for export.” 

The problem under consideration Is how to remove from the domestic 
price the pressure of the surplus above domestic needs. For this pur- 
pose the export corporation or some other similar agency duly author- 
ized by law is proposed. Now, It seems to be assumed that the object 
of the scheme can be achieved without any increase in the volume of 
exports, because it is stated that the plan under discussion “ differs 
from the export plan fn that while the purpose of the latter is to in- 
erense the volume of exports, the object of the present plan is to regu- 
Inte exports in order to free the domestic market from the depressing 
effect of the export surplus.” It is added that “no Increase in the 
volume of cxports would take place.” It seems extremely unlikely 
that the farmer will be able to secure a larger domestic price for tha 
domestic consumption if the volume of supply ts left entircly untouched. 

The price is almost entirely determined by the flow of demand and 
supply. Should the supply be left entirely unaffected in each particular 
season, how can one expect to secure a higher price? The problem can 
not be discussed on this basis. To get a higher price supply must be 
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restricted; a larger quantity than would otherwise be the case must 
be exported by the export corporation. . With the smaller domestic 
supply prices will tend to rise, the demand will tend to fall, and these 
forces will cause the export corporation to export still more. There 
seems no reason why this process should not be carried on until the 
domestic price is pushed up to the point at which the return to the 
farmer will bring his economie position into favorable comparison with 
that of other producers. It has already been recognized that limits are 
set fo this process by the comparative marginal costs of Amerfean 
farmers and other wheat-producing companies (which comparisons we 
do not exactly know) taken In conjunction with the United States 
tariff! on wheat imports. 

2, The next point to be considered is that the export corporation 
will tend to be the sole exporter. The additional exports proposed 
will surely have some effect on export prices in a downward direction, 
and that loss, under the scheme, is to be reeovercd by the proposed 
excise tax. It is assumed that the aggregate excise to be raised will 
be determined by the loss of the export corporation, It follows, there- 
fore, that any loss sustained by private exporters—1. e., the difference 
between the price as it would have existed before this scheme and as 
it will exist after the scheme—can not be recovered by them in the form 
of the excise. In these circumstances it seems certain that the private 
exporter will be put out of business unless arrangements are made to 
incorporate him in the scheme, as agent or employee of the export 
corporation, 

The export corporation will have to buy at the new domestic price; 


1. e., it seems certain that the farmer will not quote a differential price 


necording to whether the wheat is to be sold at home or exported. At 
the same time, there is a double loss on the export price, which depends 
on the ultimate relations between the two movements of price; J. e., (a) 
the upward movement internally and, (b) the downward movement 
externally. If the downward movement is very large, then the loss on 
exports, especially in a bumper“ year, may concelyably be so great 
as to exceed the gain from the increase in the domestic price, though 
such a result is clearly improbable. It seems very difficult to forecast 
the relations between these two price movements. It will depend upon 
the relations between the demand of the wheat-Importing countries and 
the total surplus which the wheat-exporting countries can offer. In 
addition, the position will also be influenced by the relative marginal 
costs of the wheat-exporting countries. If those of the United States 
are low, it would seem to follow that the scheme can be carried easily ; 
but if they are high relatively to other wheat-producing countries, then 
the movement of the internal price will be limited by the United States 
import tariff. (I am sorry to keep harping on this n cost, 
but it crops up at every stage in the argument.) 

8. Prima facie, the cause of the low price of wheat is that the total 
world supply is large in relation to the total demand and the present 
movement in the United States from the land to the town, and the 
abandonment of farms, etc., is the normal economie way in which this 
disparity will be corrected, 

On the other hand, if the United States authorities view this move- 
ment with alarm and desire to maintain the existing rate of supply 
and, at the same time, raise the domestic price, then it would seem 
to follow that the export price may fall considerably, so that the 
farmer's ultimate position, when account is taken of the excise, will 
not be improved and may even be worse. It has to be remembered, 
as is emphasized by the extracts from “The agricultural situation,” 
by Doctor Warren, quoted in the memorandum under discussion, that 
the farmer has a considerable elasticity in his costs by way of longer 
hours, extension of the family activities in the field, and so on. It may 
even be that a farmer will be unwilling to have his position improved. 
He may fix his eyes entirely on the rising price, and, forgetting that 
the excise demand will come along luter, he may push his production 
a little further and increase the total supply on the market. So far 
us he does this he will jeopardize all attempts to improve his economic 
position. 

4. The preceding discussion has, however, taken no account of the 
general economic effects of a scheme of this character. If the price 
of wheat is to go up considerably fn the United States, then there 
seems a very fair possibility that it will have reactions on the whole 
economic condition of the country. The cost of living may be con- 
siderably enhanced and may lead to a wide circle of demands for 
increased wages. If this should be so, all costs of production will 
ultimately tend to rise silghtly, and there would follow, probably after 
many struggles or at least protracted negotiations, a new division of 
the product of industry. Such a movement would set up many new 
political forces, and it is very difficult for an observer on this side even 
to begin to formulate the ultimate outcome. It is not necessary here 
to do more than call attention to this aspect of the proposal. It is 
possible, also, that the scheme might have international reactions. 
There is always a considerable amount of feeling on the question of 
dumping, and it might be alleged that, in effect, the scheme consti- 
tutes the dumping of wheat on a very large scale. This aspect of the 
matter, again, is very difficult to discuss, but it may be desirable just 
to bear it in mind. (For instance, Mr, Hoover's recent denunciation 
of restriction schemes for rubber and coffee.) 
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5. As has already been emphasized in previous correspondence, the 
ultimate test of the scheme is whether the return on the capital 
and labor of the farmer is fair and reasonable in comparison with 
that secured by capital and labor in other economic spheres. The 
late Henry C. Wallace, according to the views quoted from his book 
entitled “Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer“ holds that it is not. 
A judgment on this matter can only be formed by those on the spot, 
In doing so, much weight must be given to tue other utilities which 
the farmer's life yields. It is the total economic return which must 
be considered, in addition to the money income derived from the 
raising and sale of produce, There is no doubt still something to be 
added in respect to anticipated Increases in land values. While this 
may be a diminishing factor in fact, an unjustifiable expectation of 
its continuance may still influence the farmer's view. There are 
other returns in respect of a farmer's life which he no doubt values 
for instance, the mere life Itself, with all its benefits of health 
and Interest, not only for himself but for his family. It may very 
well be that he is and will be, content with a smaller money return 
on his capital and his interest, simply because of these other utilities. 


COMMENT ON THE ABOVE By GEORGE N. PEEK AND CHESTER C. Davis 


DECEMBER 26, 1928. 

We find ourselves in essential agreement with the conclusions ex- 
pressed by Sir Josiah Stamp in his last memorandum (November 27, 
1925). The essence of these conclusions appears in two statements 
which are of utmost importance, and which we quote: 5 

“There seems to be no reason why this process should not be 
carried on until the domestic price Is pushed to the roint at which 
the return to the farmer will bring his economle position into favorable 
comparison with that of other producers.” (Pt. 1, Nov. 27 memorandum.) 

“As has already been emphasized In previous correspondence, the 
ultimate test of the scheme is whether the return on the capital 
and labor of the farmer Is fair and reasonable in comparison with 
that secured by capital and labor in other economic sp*cres.” (Pt. 5, 
Noy. 27 memorandum.) 

At the risk of drawing out this correspondence beyond the limits of 
propriety in view of the demands which it has already made upon Sir 
Josiah Stamps attention, we feel that there are certain points on which 
we must dwell further if our position is to be made entirely clear, 
These polnts arise in statements contained in his last memorandum 
setting forth results which, he suggests, may flow from the operation 
of the plan under discussion. They are summarized, for conyenience, 
as follows: 

1. That in operation the plan must appreciably increase the volume of 
exports if the domestic price ix to be raised. (Pt. 1.) 

2. That the domestic-price increase will result in decreased demand, 
thus increasing further the volume that must be exported. (Pt. 1.) 

8. That the new method of handling exports will result in a down- 
ward tendency in the world price. (Pts. 2 and 3.) 

4. That, influenced by a rising price, farmers will push production 
further and increase the total supply on the market. 

5. That cost of living would be enhanced, leading to a wide circle 
of demands for increased wages. (Pt. 4.) 

6. That unfavorable international reactions may result. (Pt. 4.) 

The foregoing points should very properly be considered in weighing 
the advantages against the disadvantages and probable difiiculties of 
the plan. Some of them Sir Josiah Stamp merely raises without imply- 
ing his belief that they actually will result. Others are set forth as 
his estimate of probable consequences. In either case they express ques- 
tions upon which differences of opinion exist in this country. We wish 
to set forth our views of them, following the order in which they are 
stated. 


1. THAT IN OPERATION THE PLAN MUST APPRECIABLY INCREASE THE VOL- 
UME OF EXPORTS IF DOMESTIC PRICE IS TO BP RAISED 


If the percentage of exports were considerably Increased above what 
would normally be exported, the result would be either (a) relmporta- 
tion of the commodity when the quantity left in this country had been 
exhausted, or (b) reduction in the quantity consumed at home, Neither 
result Is desirable, but with the control of the surplus In strong hands 
neither would be necessary. 

The plan presupposes two factors supporting the domestic market 
to the point that producers would receive the American price, which 
would be approximately the world price plus the amount of the duty. 
One of these is the corporation or board functioning through trading 
agencies, the other is composed of cooperative associations of producers 
which would be able to adjust domestic supply to demand, if provision 
for segregating and disposing of the surplus is made. The price in 
this country would fluctuate generally parallel with the world price 
leyel for the commodity, but above it within a limit fixed by the height 
of the tarif wall. Cooperatives or agents of the corporation could 
withhold part of the commodity held or purchased by them and stabilize 
the domestic market without materially increasing the volume exported. 
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WILL RESULT IN DECREASED DE- 
INCREASING FURTHER THE VOLUME THAT MUST RE 


2. THAT THE DOMESTIC PRICE INCREASE 
MAND, THUS 
EXPORTED 


This question arises In connection with the one first discussed. In 
the United States the demand for staple foods is relatively inelastic 
and does not go up or down inversely with price. If this rule governed, 
the per capita consumption of wheat, for example, would be double now 
what it was before the war, because the wage of labor in this country 
is more thun twice that of the pre-war period but the consumption per 
capita is not increased. Within reasonable Umits which would not be 
exceeded under the plan considered, the price adjustment In favor of 
agriculture would take place with no material reduction of effective 
demand. 

There are many causes of the inelasticity of demand for foodstuffs 
which need not be gone into at length here, except to suggest that the 
need for food can not be met by postponement to a later date, as can 
the need for other goods. 


3. THAT TIE NEW METHODS OF HANDLING EXPORTS WILL RESULT IN A 
DOWNWARD TENDENCY IN THE WORLD PRICE 


This statement also is closely related to the first one discussed, since 
its validity depends upon a materially increased flow of exports. If no 
material increase took place, then there would be no tendency toward 
world price depression. As a matter of fact, control of export sales 
would be in strong hands, and it may be asked if that in itself might 
not result in a tendency toward stabilization of the world price, limited 
by the proportion which the American exportable surplus bears to the 
total of available exports from all countries. 


4. THAT, INFLUENCED BY A RISING PRICE, 
PRODUCTION FURTHER AND INCREASE THE 
MARKET, 


Any conclusive discussion of this point would require space far 
beyond present limits. We believe it unsafe to assume the correctness 
of the view stated, and suggest certain reasons, 

It is Impossible to present this argument without admitting at the 
same time that it is an argument against any Increase in farm price 
no matter from what cause it is brought about. Early in this inter- 
change of views, the alternative of regulated production was suggested. 
Using that for an illustration, it must be recognized that if a price 
increase is secured by reduced production, the response of the pro- 
ducers to that price would be identical to their response to the same 
price, secured by means of the export corporation, If the latter 
results in increased production, then any of the counter suggestions to 
solve the problem by doing away with the surplus would result in 
increased production. If correction is to be secured by the wearing 
down of agriculture and the abandonment of farms until a satisfactory 
adjustment of supply and demand factors results in an increased price, 
does not that price then set In motion exactly the same forces bearing 
on production that would be inspired by the same price secured by 
another method? 

It should be very clearly understood that the result of increased 
production can not be used as an argument against the export cor- 
poration or surplus handling proposals exclusively. It is equally valid 
if applied to any move to secure for agriculture a fair price in the 
domestic market. 

High fixed charges and costs that must be met whether much or 
little is produced are forcing farmers in the United States to overwork 
their land, deplete its fertility, and to work themselves, and to make 
their families, work much longer hours thun do other groups, The 
lower the price, the more units of any commodity must the farmer 
grow if he is to stay in business. Low prices force producers to strain 
every nerve to produce a maximum quantity of the available cash 
crops to meet costs that must be paid in cash. Higher prices would 
not necessarily cause any speeding up of the productive effort which 
farmers are forced to make. In fact, it may be very properly asked 
if a better price level for the things the farmers grow would not pro- 
mote soil conservation and a better standard of life for the farmer and 
his family more certainly than it would promote an increase in the sum 
total of production. 

If one crop should be singled out and made more attractive In price 
than the others, undoubtedly there would be shifts to the better-paying 
enterprise. But if the major farny crops were given protection from 
the effect of the surplus on the domestic prices, there would be no 
incentive to shift from one to the other, and the increase in produc- 
tion would, in the main, have to come from new farms and new farmers. 

Any decided change in the relationship between general farm prices 
and costs would produce effects upon the total acrenge employed in 
farm production. But notwithstanding the heavy losses that have 
been written off, farm exchange values are still far below those of 
pre-war, and there is room for great improvement in the price rela- 
tionship if the wearlng-lown process on American farms is to be 
checked and before any widespread moyenrent to increase farm acreage 
would take place. Before this time the effect of an increasing popula- 
tion would be felt. 
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5. THAT COST OF LIVING WOULD BE ENHANCED, LEADING TO A WIDE 
CIUCLE OF DEMANDS FOR INCREASED WAGES 


Factory wages in the United States are well over 100 per cent 
above pre-war scales. Other indices of consumer's purchasing power 
indicate not only the equity of bringing op agricultural exchange 
yalue but the ability of other groups to absorb such an equitable in- 
crease without setting in motion the vicious circle of wage and price 
increases. 

6. THAT UNFAVORABLE INTERNATIONAL REACTIONS MAY RESULT 


This point is merely touched on in the memorandum, and is not 
brought up for extended discussion. It may be remarked in passing, 
howeyer, that the surplus farm products of the United States go to 
nations which themselves are deficient in the production of those 
crops. These nations would continue to buy our surplus at the world 
price as they haye been doing. It is difficult to see why there would 
te any clash of economic interests since this movement aims only to 
take care of our home consumption at a fair price within the United 
States. The buyers of our surplus might conceivably be helped rather 
than harmed by the operation of the plan. Certainly, it would be less 
objectionable to foreign countries than an attack by our Government 
upon their methods of selling certain of their exportable commodities 
to us. 

Having touched on these points which seemed to invite further com- 
mont, we wish to revert to our original expression of agreement with 
the major conclusions in the memorandum of Noyember 27, From our 
standpoint we believe the interchange of views has been of great value. 

While the foregoing discussion has centered to some extent around 
an export corporation, it is realized by us that possibly the principles 
herein upheld may find constructive and practical interpretation 
through other legislative means. 

It should be remembered that the farmer is not demanding special 
privilege; he is demanding only an extension of the protective system 
to place him upon a basis of economic equality with industry and 
labor, or, In the words of Sir Josiah Stamp, to “bring his economic 
position into favorable comparison with that of other producers.” 

In conclusion it is interesting to note that in this discussion extend- 
ing over about a year with Sir Josiah Stamp, whom Lloyd George calls 
the “world's greatest practical economist,” there is no mention of 
the shibboleth of “ price fixing.” The comments of Sir Josiah may be 
well considered as defining the boundary line beyond which much 
alleged economic discussion of the question becomes an appeal to 
economic prejudice. The proponents of these economic principles in- 
volved in the agriculturnl situation have endeavored to keep the basis 
of debate strictly economic, as Sir Josiali Stamp has done, They have 
realized from the first that to obtain a satisfactory step in adyance 
partisan politics must not creep Into the discussion. Appeals both 
to prejudice of the business men (by reference to price fixing) and 
to the prejudice of the agriculturalists (by the injection of irrelevant 
subjects) should be avoided. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BRUCH, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of order of business 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
present any request for unanimous consent at this time. I 
must say to the Senator that I would have to object. A Sena- 
tor who is not now in the Chamber said that he would desire 
to object to any private bills being taken up to-night, and I 
promised him that I would object in his absence. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sure there will be no objection to the bill. 

Mr, CURTIS. Will not the Senator let it come up to- 
morrow morning, and I shall then ask the other Senator, who 
is now absent, not to object. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I have the attention of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]? I would like to ask 
at what time we may resume adjournments in order to take 
up the calendar daily? I ask that because this morning I 
submitted a series of reports from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads comprising, among other things, four 
mensures that came over from the House of Representatives 
and which are very important with reference to the admin- 
istration of the Postal Service. I should ask unanimous con- 
seut for their present consideration but for the fact that the 
Senator from Kansas just indicated that he could not grant 
unanimous consent this evening for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall moye to-night to take an adjourn- 
ment so that we shall haye two hours to-morrow morning in 
which to consider such measures as have been referred to by 
the Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BRUCE]. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE ~ 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chalfee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R, 2) 
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to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the consolida- 
tion of national banking associations,’ approved November 
7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, section 5137, sec- 
tion 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, 
section 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, 
section 5208 as amended, scction 5211 as amended, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; and to amend section 9, 
section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve 
act, and for other purposes, agreed to the conference requested 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. McFappex, Mr. KINd, and Mr, Wrxeo 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 554. An act for the relief of Frank Grygla; 

S. 1920. An net for the relief of the devisees of William 
Rusch, deceased ; 

S. 3330. An act for the relief of Thomas G. Peyton; and 

8. 3555. An act for the relief of the Rochester Merchan- 
dise Co. 

The message farther announced that the House had passed 
a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 29) requesting the Presi- 
dent to return to the House of Representatives House bill 
8513, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 5683, An act authorizing the appropriation of $2,500 
for the erection of a tablet or marker at Sir Walter Raleigh 
Fort on Roanoke Island, N. C., to Virginia Dare, the first child 
of English parentage to be born in America; and 

H. R. 7911. An act to authorize the exchange of certain public 
lands and the establishment of an aviation field near Yuma, 
Ariz. 

MONONGAHELA RIVER BRIDGE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 29) of the House of 
Representatives, which was read: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House of Representa- 
tives the bill (H. R. 8513) entitled “An act to extend the time for the 
construction of a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the 
borough of Wilson, in the county of Allegheny, Pa.“; that upon the 
return of said bill to the House of Representatives the action of the 
Speaker and of the Vice President in signing sald bill be rescinded; and 
that in the recnrollment of said bill the word “thereof in the last 
line of section 1 of the enrolled bill be stricken out and the word 
“hereof” be inserted in lieu thereof. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask that the resolution may 
curred in. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


be con- 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn, the adjourn- 
ment being until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 
12 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 
26, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Erccutive nominations received by the Senate May 25 (legis- 
lative day of May 21), 1926 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
The following-named persons to be Foreign Service oflicers, 
unclassified, of the United States of America: 
Lawrence Higgins, of Massachusetts. 
Gordon P. Merriam, of Massachusetts. 
Samuel Reber, jr., of New York. 
William M. Gwynn, of California. 
John B. Faust, of South Carolina. 
Cabot Coville, of California. 
Henry A. W. Beck, of Indiana. 
Thomas F. Sherman, of Massachusetts. 
S. Walter Washington, of West Virginia. 
Walton ©, Ferris, of Wisconsin. 
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J. Ernest Black, of Pennsylvania. 

John B. Ketcham, of New York. 

The following-named persons to be vice consuls of career of 
the United States of America: 

Lawrence Higgins, of Massachusetts. 

Gordon P. Merriam, of Massachusetts. 

Samuel Reber, jr., of New York. 

William M. Gwynn, of California. 

John B. Faust, of South Carolina, 

Cabot Coville, of California. 

Henry A. W. Beck, of Indiana. 

Thomas F. Sherman, of Massachusetts. 

S. Walter Washington, of West Virginia. 

Walton C. Ferris, of Wisconsin. 

J. Ernest Black, of Pennsylvania. 

John B. Ketcham, of New York. 

Eugene M. Hinkle, of New York. 

Edward P. Lawton, jr., of Georgia. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Lewis H. Schwacbe, of Los Angeles, Calif., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 27, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Calif. Reappointment. 
REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ Reserve Corps or THE ARMY 

GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be brigadicr generals, Medical Reserve 

Brig. Gen. Lewis Atterbury Conner, Medical Corps Reserve, 
from November 4, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. William Holland Wilmer, Medical Corps Reserve, 
from November 4, 1926. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. Commander Timothy J. Keleher to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 17th day of December, 1925. 

Lieut. Commander Howard B. Mecleary to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 13th day of January, 1926. 

Lieut, Donald M. Dalton to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the Ist day of December, 1925. 

Lieut. William S. Popham, jr., to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the 13th day of January, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John E. Canoose to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 31st day of December, 1924. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Joseph P. Tomelty to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 22d day of October, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Felix L. Johnson to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1925. 

Liceut, (Junior Grade) David A. Hughes to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 27th day of January, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Jesse G. Johnson to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the Gth day of February, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Andrew T. Lamore to be a licutenant in 
the Navy from the 18th day of February, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Ralph P. Noisut to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 21st day of February, 1926. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander from the 
4th day of June, 1925: 

William S. Leavenworth. 

William D. Davis. 

Machinist Ralph M. Jeffries to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 16th day of 
January, 1926. 

Pay Clerk Howard N. Walling to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Nayy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
February, 1926. 

The following-named pay clerks to be chief pay clerks in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 13th day of 
March, 1926: 

John Ermerins. 

John G. Connolly. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

John H. MeEniry to be postmaster at Bessemer, Ala., in 
place of J. H. McEniry. Incumbents commission expired 
May 23, 1926. 

Leonard F. Underwood to be postmaster at Shawmut, Ala., 
in place of A, W. Smith, removed. 

ALASKA 

John W. Stedman to be postmaster at Wrangell, Alaska, in 
place of J. W. Stedman. Ineumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1926. 

CALIFORNIA 

Stella L. Vincent to be postmaster at Carmel, Calif., in place 
ori; L. Vincent. Incumbent's commission expired May 24, 
1926. 
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Jessie McGregor to be postmaster at Merced Falls, Calif., in 
place of Jessie McGregor. Incumbents commission expired 
February 10, 1926. 

James E. Power to be postmaster at San Francisco, Calif., 
in place of J. E. Power. Incumbents commission expires 
May 29, 1026. 

John B. Horner to be postmaster at Fullerton, Calif., in place 
of W. M. Irwin, deceased. 


COLORADO 


Fred J. Dyer to be postmaster at Crested Butte, Colo., in 
place of F. J. Dyer. Incumbent's commission expired April 10, 
1926. 

GEORGIA 

Olivia F. Anderson to be postmaster at Chipley, Ga., in place 
of O. F. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 18. 
1926. 

John S. Lunsford to be postmaster at Blberton, Ga., in place 
of Nicholas Oglesby. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1926. 

Kate Harris to be postmaster at Leesburg, Ga., in place of 
Kate Harris. Incumbent's commission expired January 17, 
1926. 

James F. Morgan to be postmaster at Waycross, Ga., in place 
of H. M. Wilson, resigned. 


IDAHO 


George F. Clark to be postmaster at Paul, Idaho, in place of 
G. F. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired April 29, 1926. 


ILLINOIS 
Helen N. Haugh to be postmaster at Atkinson, III., in place 
of E. A. Catour, resigned. 


INDIANA 
Fred McNutt to be postmaster at Waveland, Ind., in place 
of Fred McNutt. Incumbent's commission expired November 9, 
1925. 
Fred Dunn to be postmaster at Windfall, Ind., In place of 
Fred Dunn. Incumbent’s commission expired April 25, 1926. 


IOWA 


Oswell Z. Wellman to be postmaster at Arlington, Iowa., in 
place of O. Z. Wellman. Incumbent's commission expired May 
24, 1926. 

Homer G. Games to be postmaster at Calamus, Towa, in place 
of H. G. Games. Incumbent's commission expired May 24, 1926. 

Raymond W. Ellis to be postmaster at Norwalk, Iowa, in 
place of R. W. Ellis. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
24, 1926. 

FElsie Sierck to be postmaster at Everly, Iowa, in place of 
A. F. Wunn, removed. 

William W. Sturdivant to be postmaster at Wesley, Iowa, in 
place of E. J. Sturdivant, resigned. 


KANSAS 


William E. Ferguson to be postmaster at Latham, Kans., in 
place of W. E. Ferguson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 13, 1926. 

Benson L. Mickel to be postmaster at Soldier, Kans., in place 
155 B. L. Mickel. Incumbent's commission expired May 24, 
1926. 


LOUISIANA 


Victor E. Green to be postmaster at De Ridder, La., in place 
of V. E. Green. Incumbent’s commission expired May 24, 1926. 


MAINE 

George H. Rounds to be postmaster at Naples, Me., in place 
of G. H. Rounds. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 
1926. 

MARYLAND 

Mary Stevens to be postmaster at Hurlock, Md., in place of 
Mary Stevens. Incumbent's commission expired April 29, 1926. 

Charles R. Day to be postmaster at Marion Station, Md., in 
place of C. R. Day. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 
1926. 

Ernest G. Willard to be postmaster at Poolesville, Md., in 
place of E. G. Willard. Incumbent's commission expired May 
24, 1926. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Richard C. Taft to be postmaster at Oxford, Mass., in place of 
J. T. Toomey. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

D. Anthony Sheehan to be postmaster at Weston, Mass., in 
place of D. A. Sheehan, Incumbent's commission expired April 
13, 1926. 


E. E. Royals. 


MICHIGAN 


Selma O'Neill to be postmaster at Rockford, Mich., in place 
of Selma O'Neill. Incumbent’s commission expired May 24, 
1926. 

Walter H, Nesbitt to be postmaster at Schoolcraft, Mich., in 
place of W. H. Nesbitt. Incumbent's commission expired May 
24, 1926. 

George K. Hoyt to be postmaster at Suttons Bay, Mich., in 
place of G. K. Hoyt. Incumbent’s commission expired May 24, | 
1926. 

Benton H. Miller to be postmaster at Cement City, Mich., in 
place of E. E, Parker, deceased, 

MINNESOTA 


Jason Weatherhead to be postmaster at Ada, Minn., in place 
of Jason Weatherhead. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
26, 1926. 

Joseph Huelskamp to be postmaster at Gaylord, Minn., in 
place of Joseph Huelskamp. Incumbents commission expired 
March 18, 1926. | 

Wiliam Perbix to be postmaster at Hopkins, Minn., in place | 
of William Perbix. Incumbents commission expires May 26, | 
1926. Í 

Eryin L. Benjamin to be postmaster at Lester Prairie, Minn., | 
in place of E. H. Magaw. Incumbent’s commission expired | 
March 18, 1926. 

John P. Keohen to be postmaster at Montgomery, Minn., in | 
place of E. J. Factor. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- | 
ber 17, 1925. 

Gustave A. Krueger to be postmaster at Plummer, Minn., in | 
place of G. A. Krueger, Incumbent's commission expired May 
3, 1926. 

Haus C. Pedersen to be postmaster at Ruthton, Minn., in 
place of H. C. Pedersen. Incumbent’s commission expires May | 
26, 1926. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Ira I. Massey to be postmaster at Ethel, Miss., in place of 
I. I. Massey. Incumbent’s commission expires May 26, 1926. 

Herbert B. Miller to be postmaster at Gloster, Miss. in place 
of H. B. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires May 26, 1926. 

Herbert O. Roberts to be postmaster at Holly Springs, Miss., | 
in place of H. O. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 26, 1926. i 

Harl E. Royals to be postmaster at Mize, Miss., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expires May 26, 1926, 

Joseph R. Weathersby to be postmaster at Taylorsville, Miss., | 
in place of J. R. Weathersby. Incumbent's commission expires 
May 26, 1926. 

Julia Magee to be postmaster at Braxton, Miss., in place of 
Matt Sheppard, removed. 

William ©. Thompson to be postmaster at Lexington, Miss., | 
in place of Elizabeth Connelly, resigned. | 

MISSOURI 


Arthur Rice to be postmaster at Alton, Mo., in place of Arthur | 
Rice. Incumbent's commission expired March 8, 1926. 

Berry Crow to be postmaster at Licking, Mo., in place of | 
Berry Crow. Incumbent’s commission expires May 26, 1926. 

Mary E. Blackburn to be postmaster at Malta Bend, Mo., in 
place of M. E. Blackburn. Incumbent’s commission expired | 
Mareh 29, 1926. 

Philip G. Wild to be postmaster at Spickard, Mo., in place of 
P. G. Wild. Incumbent's commission expired May 24, 1926. 

MONTANA 


Chauncey R. Fowler to be postmaster at Lewistown, Mont., 
in place of J. C. Bebb. Incumbent's commission expired May 
18, 1926. 

Burr A. Davison to be postmaster at Roundup, Mont., in place 
of B. A. Davison. Incumbent’s commission expires Muy 26, 
1926. 


NEBRASKA 


James E. Schoonover to be postmaster at Aurora, Nebr., in 
place of J. E. Schoonover. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 24, 1926. 

Carroll C. Colbert to be postmaster at Wauneta, Nebr., in 
place of C. C. Colbert, Incumbent’s commission expired May 
24, 1926. 


NEW JERSEY 
Selina L. Caruth to be postmaster at East Paterson, N. J., in 
place of S. L. Caruth. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
24, 1926. | 
Erwin K. Kenworthy to be postmaster at Millington, N. J., 
in place of W. A. Tripp. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 21, 1926. 
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William J. Caswell to be postmaster at Washington, N. J., 
in place of W. J. Caswell. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 24, 1926. 

NEW MEXICO 


Ernest A. Hannah to be postmaster at Artesla, N. Mex., in 
place of B. A. Hannah. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
25, 1926. 

Morgan P. Harvey to be postmaster at Clayton, N. Mex., in 
place of M. P. Harvey. Incumbent's commission expired May 
4, 1926. 

John C. Luikart to be postmaster at Clovis, N. Mex., in place 
of J. C. Luikart. Incumbent's commission expired February 
6, 1926. 

Florence E. Knight to be postmaster at Dexter, N. Mex., in 
place of F. E. Knight. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1925. 

Joseph H. Gentry to be postmaster at Fort Stanton, N. Mex., 
in place of J. H. Gentry. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 21, 1925. 

Nora A. Keithly to be postmaster at Hot Springs, N. Mex., 
in place of N. A. Keithly. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 23, 1925. 

Roy H. Smith to be postmaster at Tucumcari, N. Mex., in 
place of R. H. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired April 
14, 1926. 

Annie C. Garcia to be postmaster at Gibson, N. Mex., in place 
of F. F. Pittman, resigned. 


NEW YORK 


May L. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Blue Mountain Lake, 
N. V., in place of M. L. McLaughlin. Incumbent's commission 


expired March 20, 1926. 


C. Blaine Persons to be postmaster at Delevan, N. Y., in 
place of C. B. Persons. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
24, 1926. 

Frank D. Gardner to be postmaster at DeRuyter, N. Y., in 
place of F. D. Gardner. Incumbent's commission expired May 
24, 1926. 

Denton D. Lake to be postmaster at Gloversville. N. V., in 
place of F. B. King. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
80, 1926. 

John C. Jubin to be postmaster at Lake Placid Club, N. X., 
in place of J. C. Jubin. Incumbent's commission expired May 
24, 1926. 

Vernon E. Bowler to be postmaster at Savannah, N. V., in 
place of H. L. Burghdurf. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 21, 1926. 

Louise E. Wells to be postmaster at Stony Brook, N. X., in 
place of L. E. Wells. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
29, 1926. 

Joseph A, Colin to be postmaster at Johnstown, N. Y., in 
place of G. M. Durey, deceased. 


omo 


Mdgar L. Taylor to be postmaster at Crooksyille, Ohio, in 
place of E. L. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired May 


| 24, 1926. 


Leo Mutach to be postmaster at Marblehead, Ohio, in place of 

Leo Mutach. Incumbent’s commission expired April 25, 1926. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Ellis D. Keyes to be postmaster at Ariel, Pa., in place of 
E. D. Keyes. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 1926. 

Henry W. Redfoot to be postmaster at Fredonia, Pa., in place 
of H. W. Redfoot. Incumbent's commission expired November 
17, 1925. 

Inez B. Rex to be postmaster at Irvona, Pa., in place of 
I. B. Rex. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1926. 

Alex L. Carlier to be postmaster at Point Marion, Pa., in 
place of A. L. Carlier. Incumbent's commission expires May 
26, 1926. 

William D. Ghrist to be postmaster at Uniontown, Pa., in 
place of W. D. Ghrist. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 9, 1925. 

Johanna Priester to be postmaster at Wheatland, Pa., in place 
of Johanna Priester, Ineumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1925. 

George Wetmiller to be postmaster at Berlin, Pa., in place 
of C. W. Saylor, resigned. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Jonathan Batenian to be postmaster at Manville, R. I., in 
place of Jonathan Bateman. Incumbent’s commission expired 


May 24, 1926. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Robert C. Gibson to be postmaster at Geddes, S. Dak., in 
place of R. C. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
24, 1926. 

Theresa R. Harrington to be postmaster at Montrose, S. Dak., 
in place of TP. R. Harrington. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 24, 1926. 
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TEXAS 

Edmund W. Tarrence to be postmaster at Llano, Tex., in 
place of E. W. Tarrence. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 13, 1926. 

James L. Hunter to be postmaster at Austin, Tex., in place of 
G. H. Sparenberg, deceased. 

VIRGINIA 

Jessie R. Fox to be postmaster at Greenwood, Va., in place 

of J. R. Fox. Incumbent’s commission expired May 24, 1926. 
WASHINGTON | 

Sylvester G. Buell to be postmaster at Arlington, Wash., in 
place of S. G. Buell. Incumbents commission expires May 
26, 1926. 

Charles O. Merideth to be postmaster at Kent, Wash., in place 
of C. O. Merideth. Incumbent's commission expires May 26, 
1926. 

WISCONSIN 

Annie Jordan to be postmaster at Barneveld, Wis., in place 
of Annie Jordan. Incumbent’s commission expired March 7, 
1926. 

Emma Thompson to be postmaster at Deer Park, Wis., in 
place of Emma Thompson. Incumbents commission expired 
March 29, 1926. 

Henry E. Johnson to be postmaster at Frederic, Wis., in 
place of H. E. Johnson, Incumbent’s commission expired March 
7, 1926. 

Frank H. Colburn to be postmaster at Shioeton, Wis., in place 
of F. H. Colburn. Incumbent’s commission expired March 31, 
1926. . 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 25 (legis- 
lative day of May 21), 1926 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
Joel Ernest Goldthwait to be brigadier general, Medical Re- 


serve. 
Orva Earl Beezley to be major, Field Artillery. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 

Curtis Loyd Stafford to be captain, Cavalry. 

POSTMASTERS 

GEORGIA 
Jefferson B. Hatchett, Greenville. 
Charles H. Travis, Senoia, 
Emmett D. Dial, Woodstock. 
MINNESOTA 

Otto Rakness, Alpha. 
Arlie R. Wilder, Amboy. 
Oliver A. Matson, Kiester. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles W. Schlosser, Waterford. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, May 25, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, O God, that we can lift our faces upward 
and call Thee “Our Father.” Thus we are assured of Thy 
love and care. In our needs, in our sorrows, and in our sins 
we may come to Thee and receive Thy help and blessing. 
Lead us into the secrets of that peace which quiets fear and 
anxiety. Bless us with a childlike trust that lovingly follows 
where Thou dost direct. Do Thou overrule our ignorance and 
our mistakes. Stay our unlawful thoughts; chasten our tem- 
pers, and reign in our hearts in the fullness of Thy Grace. In 
all things may we seek the truth and assimilate it. May it 
fortify us in life and be our shield when we fall. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


RECORD—HOUSE 


INSURANCE OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 
8997) to amend section 301 of the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
2505 75 will the gentleman give us some idea of what this 

ill is? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the term in- 
surance given to World War veterans expires on July 2 of this 
year. ‘There are many ex-service men in the United States who 
do not feel that they have sufficient funds to convert their term 
Insurance to other forms of insurance provided, such as 20- 
payment life, 20-payment endowment, ordinary life, or the more 
expensive forms of insurance. This extends the time for con- 
version one year for these men. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, The gentleman means that it extends 
the time in which they may convert that insurance? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 
may I inquire of the gentleman if this also permits those who 
have dropped the insurance to reinsure during this year? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. It does. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Does the gentleman understand they 
would have the same right to renew that they have now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Exactly the same right. 

Mr. BROWNING. If they are in good physical condition. 
They would have that for one year, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
existing law. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is the point that I was trying to get 
at—whether this also left the same provision in the law that 
now exists np to the ist of July. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
existing law. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would be very glad to 
yield, but other committees haye the right of way, and if I start 
in to debate under my agreement I shall have to withdraw the 
bill. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand the gentleman's first state- 
ment, it was that it gave an additional year from July 2 to 
convert the insurance. Did the gentleman also say that it ex- 
tended the time for a year to reinstating insurance that had 
lapsed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
same as existing law. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, the gentleman understands that 
we do not all agree that the law would shut us off after July 2. 
Our contention is that we have until next March, the date 
fixed by law and by the proclamation of the President closing 
the war. I did not want that to go into the record without 
this explanation, 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 301 of the World War veterans’ 
net, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, as amended March 4, 1925, Is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 301. Except as provided in the second paragraph of this 
section, not later than December 31, 1926, all term Insurance held 
by persons who were in the military service after April 6, 1917, shall 
be converted, without medical examination, into such form or forms 
of insurance as may be prescribed by regulations and as the insured 
may request. Regulations shall provide for the right to convert into 
ordinary life, 20-payment life, endowment maturing at age 62, five-year 
leyel premium term, and into other usual forms of insurance, and 
for reconversion of any such policies to a higher premium rate in 
accordance with regulations to be issued by the director, and shall 
prescribe the time and method of payment of the premiums thereon, 
but payments of premiums in advance shall not be required for periods 
of more than one month each, and may be deducted from the pay 
or deposit of the insured or be otherwise made at his election. 

“All yearly renewable term insurance shall cease on December 31, 
1926, execpt when death or total permanent disability shall have 
occurred before December 1, 1926: Provided, however, That the director 
may by regulation extend the time for the continuing of yearly 
renewable term insurance and the conversion thereof in any case 
where on July 2, 1926, conversion of such yearly renewable term 
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Yes. It does not change 


There is no change in 


That is my judgment, the 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
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insurance fs impracticable or impossible due to the mental condition 
or disappearance of the Insured. 

“In case where an insured whose yearly renewable term insurance 
has matured by reason of total permanent disability is found and 
declared to be no longer permanently and totally disabled, and where 
the insured is required under regulations to renew payment of 
premiums on said term insurance, and where this contingency is ex- 
tended beyond the period during which said yearly renewable term 
Insurance otherwise must be converted, there shall be given such 
Insured än additional period of two years from the date on which 
he Is required to renew payment of premiums in which to convert 
said term insurance as hereinbefore provided: Provided, That where 
the time for conversion has been extended under the second paragraph 
of this section because of the mental condition or disappearance of 
the insured, there shail be allowed to the insured an additional 
period of two years from the date on which he recovers from his 
mental disability or reappears in which to convert, 

The insurance except as provided herein shall be payable in 240 
equal monthly installments: Provided, That when the amount of 
an individual monthly payment is Jess than $5, such amount may 
in the discretion of the director be allowed to accumulate without 
interest and be disbursed annnally. Provisions for maturity at 
certain ages, for continuous installments during the life of the Insured 
or beneficiaries, or both, for cash, loan, paid-up and extended yalues, 
dividends from gains and savings, and such other provisions for the 
protection and advantage of and for alternative benefits to the in- 
sured ond the beneficiaries as may be found to be reasonable and 
practicable, may be provided for in the contract of insurance, or 
from time to time by regulations. All calculations shall be based upon 
the American Experience Table of Mortality and interest at 3½ per 
cent per annum, except that no deduction shall be made for con- 
tinuous installments during the life of the insured in case his total 
and permanent disability continues more than 240 months, Subject 
to regulations, the Insured shall at all times have the right to change 
the beneficiary or beneficiarles without the consent of such bene- 
ficlary or beneficiaries, but only within the classes herein provided. 

“Tf no beneficiary within the permitted class be designated by the 
insured as beneficiary for converted insurance granted under the provi- 
sions of Article IV of the war risk insurance act, or Title III of this 
act, elther in his lifetime or by his last will and testament, or if the 
designated beneficiary does not survive the insured, then there shall be 
paid to the estate of the insured the present value of the remaining 
unpaid monthly installments; or If the designated beneficiary survives 
the insured and dies before receiving all of the installments of con- 
verted insurance payable and applicable, then there shall be paid to the 
estate of such beneficiary the present value of the remaining unpaid 
monthly installments: Provided, That no payments shall be made to 
any estate which under the laws of the residence of the insured or the 
beneficiary, as the case may be, would escheat, but same shall escheat 
to the United States and be credited to the United States Government 
life insurance furfd. 

The bureau may make provision in the contract for converted insur- 
ance for optional settlements, to be selected by the insured, whereby 
such Insurance may be made payable either in one sum or in install 
ments for 36 months or more. The bureau may also include in said 
contract a provision authorizing the beneficiary to elect to receive pay- 
ment of the insurance in installments for 36 months or more, but only 
if the insured has not exercised the right of election as hereinbefore 
provided; and even though the insured may have exercised his right of 
election the said contract may authorize the beneficlary to elect to re- 
ceive stich insurance in installments spread over a greater period of 
time than that selected by the insured. This section shall be deemed 
to be in effect as of June 7, 1924.” 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out“ December 31, 1926," and insert“ July 2, 
1927.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “term,” insert the words “ yearly 
renewable.” 

Page 2, line 13, strike out“ December 31, 1926," and insert“ July 2; 
1927. 

Page 2, line 14, strike out “ December 31, 1926," and insert “July 2, 
1927.” 

Page 2, line 18, strike out“ 1926” and Insert “ 1927." 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crayen, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 
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H. R. 11719. An act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to Kansas-Nebraska-Dakota Highway Association to 
coustruct a bridge across the Missouri River between the 
States of Nebraska and South Dakota.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3802. An act granting to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
the right to construct and maintain a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at Little Falls, in the State of Minnesota; and 

S. 3803. An act granting to the Northern Pacifice Railway Co. 
the right to construct and maintain a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the following titles, wheu the Speuker signed 
the same: 

H. R. 5683. An act authorizing the appropriation of $2,500 
for the erection of a tablet or marker at Sir Walter Raleigh 
Fort, on Roanoke Island, N. ©., to Virginia Dare, the first child 
of English parentage to be born in America; 

H. R. 7911. An act to authorize the exchange of certain publie 
lands and the establishment of an aviation field near Yuma, 
Ariz. ; 

8. 2537. An act to provide for the condemnation of land for 
the opening, extension, widening, or straightening of streets, 
avenues, roads, or highways in accordance with the plan of the 
permanent system of highways for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2730. An act to amend section 1155 of an act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia." 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to their appropriate committees as 
indicated below: 

S. 3802. An act granting to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
the right to construct and maintain a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at Little Falls, in the State of Minnesota; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3803. An act granting to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
the right to construct and maintain a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MONONGAHELA RIVER, ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I present House Concurrent 
Resolution 29, and ask unanimous consent for its imm e 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a House 
concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 29 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the bill (H. R. 8513) entitled “An act to extend the time 
for the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela River at or 
near the borough of Wilson, in the county of Allegheny, Pa.“; that 
upon the return of said bill to the House of Representatives the action 
of the Speaker and of the Vice President in signing said bill be 
rescinded, and that in the reenrollment of said bill the word“ thereof” 
in the last line of section 1 of the enrolled bill be stricken out and 
the word“ hereof" be Inserted in lieu thereof. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
COAL SITUATION 


Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the coal situation in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
nnanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
coal situation. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Spenker, the excessive zenl shown by 
some Members of this body and some Members of the Senate 
to jam coal legislation through in the crowded hours of a 
session of Congress drawing to its close has aroused so much 
curiosity on my part that I have been searching diligently for 
an explanation of their insistence. I do not believe that any 
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Member of this honorable body is inspired by añy motives 
except those which relate to conscientious public service, but I 
am constrained to express the belief that in their zeal to pro- 
tect their constituents from a repetition of the slight incon- 
yeniences experienced in the past they would unconsciously 
and unwittingly precipitate a condition fraught with extreme 
danger to all business, be it coal or otherwise. Not only do I 
want you to consider the length of the step which these zealots 
urge us to take, but also I call your attention to the fact that 
the step urged to be taken is in the direction of goyernmental 
control of industry. 

Except from the North Atlantic seaboard, where the recent 
anthracite strike may have caused a slight amount of incon- 
venience, and from certain bureaus and offices in Washington 
whose importance would be greatly magnified by the enactment 
of the legislation that has been proposed, I find little disposi- 
tion on the part of the public or on the part of Members of this 
House to jam through with such unseemly haste revolutionary 
legislation affecting an industry of the magnitude of the one 
under attack. I want to enter my protest in the strongest 
terms against this attempt to make the bituminous coal indus- 
try the football of personal or party politics. 

As I have listened from day to day to those who have 
appeared before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I haye reached a number of well-founded con- 
clusions with respect to this legislation. I may sum them up 
in a few brief sentences: Nobody, excepting the relatively small 
number of person referred to above, takes any interest in it; 
neither of the factors engaged in the production of coal—capi- 
tal, as represented by operators; or labor, as represented by its 
organization—desires it or believes that its effect would be 
beneficial to the industry or the public; there is nothing about 
the recent performance of the bituminous coal industry or 
about the prospect for the future which calls for such unprece- 
dented action on our part; if conditions in the industry were 
as bad as the most ardent advocates of this legislation have 
painted them, the measures under consideration do not hold 
any promise of improvement; finally, it is certainly our duty as 
Representatives of the people to take long and careful thought 
before we adopt legislation involving such radical and unprece- 
dented treatment of private industry, and above all not to be 
stampeded into such hasty action by those who believe that the 
political interests of individuals or party may be advanced 
thereby. I will take a few minutes to justify each of these 
statements. 

With respect to my first claim that this whole anticoal agita- 
tion has its origin and source in a small section of the country, 
and that on the part of only a few legislators and without sound 
warrant I need only call yonr attention to the fact that the 
sponsors for the two bills most prominently before the Con- 
gress—the Copeland bill in the Senate and the Parker bill in 
the House—are from the section of the country just referred to. 
One hales from New York City and the other, our able chair- 
man, from Salem, N. Y. May I not at this point fittingly take 
occasion to pay a deserved compliment to the distinguished 
Member of this body who heads the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. His characteristic desire to be emi- 
nently fair on all subjects which come within his jurisdiction 
has been evidenced in our consideration of this question. Re- 
gardless of his personal viewpoints he has pressed unflinchingly 
for a complete exposition of the entire matter, this so-called 
“ coal problem,” which I contend is not a problem any more than 
meat, clothing, shoes, and numerous other commodities. But 
the point I desire to stress here is that because contention has 
been made that coal was a “problem,” Chairman PARKER, as a 
faithful public servant, proceeded to bring the facts to light. It 
is on the basis of the facts which were brought to light that I 
contend to-day there is no problem, and on the basis of those 
cold, uneontrovertible facts I make this statement. 

What is the reason for this local agitation? I need not tell 
you that it is an aftermath of the recent anthracite strike. I 
have yet to hear of any hardship or distress occasioned by that 
strike which would justify calling it an emergency, although I 
have been fed up with absurd tales of explosions and suffoca- 
tions resulting from the domestic use of bituminous coal and 
with fanciful attempts to connect most of the ailments of the 
season, such as influenza, pneumonia, and the like, with the 
burning of that coal. In view of the fact that at least three- 
fourths of the country in area is dependent entirely upon 
bituminous coal for its domestic heating and has managed to 
escape the dire consequences which some of our antibituminous 
zealots have discoyered or anticipated, I have littie patience 
with absurd stories of this nature. 

I have no doubt that a few conservative New Englanders 
were terribly shocked at the necessity of having to change a 
habit of a lifetime and burn an unaccustomed fuel. I can well 
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believe that to people of their disposition such a necessity ap- 
peared as nothing less than a moral and political upheaval. To 
the rest of us it seems like a small matter to become excited 
about. Certainly it furnishes no justification for the attempt 
of the representatives of these people to force upon us legisla- 
tion involving radical departures from our traditional attitude 
toward purely private business. 

In support of my statement that neither of the parties most 
directly interested in this measure is in favor of it, I need 
only refer briefly to statements made by representatives of the 
two parties who appeared before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. You have doubtless all read, and if 
you haye not, I recommend to your special consideration the 
thoughtful paper presented by Mr. Harry L. Gandy on behalf 
of the bituminous operators’ national organization, the Na- 
tional Coal Association. The main part of his argument was 
directed toward the question of the constitutionality of the 
provisions of the proposed bill. Incidentally, however, he made 
it very clear that the operators did not believe that there was 
anything in the bituminous coal situation that justified such 
radical innovations as this bill involves, or that the adoption 
of the plan elaborated in the bill would in any way improve 
the situation. Every other operator who appeared before the 
committee expressed approval of Mr. Gandy’s position and 
submitted further evidence in its support. The only dissenting 
opinion came from a man operating railroad mines, whose atti- 
tude and sympathies may well be assumed to have been 
influenced by his railroad connections. 

It may not seem strange that bituminous operators are un- 
willing to have their industry branded as especially in need of 
governmental supervision or should object to opening their 
private business records to the inspection of representatives of 
the Federal Government. It is interesting to find that the 
representatives of the mine workers held substantially the same 
view, and their position came as a surprise to many members 
of the committee. I am going to quote at some length from the 
evidence submitted by them in order that there may be no 
lingering feeling on the part of any Members of this body that 
legislation of this sort is desired by the powerful mine workers’ 
union or by organized labor in general as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

As you all know, the ostensible purpose of the bills now be- 
fore Congress is to minimize the danger of strikes in the coal 
industry and to protect the country from the direful conse- 
quences of a general coal shortage. The former purpose it 
secks to accomplish by setting up a new method of conciliation 
and arbitration. How does that proposal appeal to representa- 
tives of the United Mine Workers? 

When Mr. Phillip Murray, international vice president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, was on the stand, he was 
asked by Mr. Newton the following question: 


Now, with reference to this question of arbitration, are you op- 
posed to any legislation in connection with the question of arbitra- 
tion of these disputes? 


Mr. Murray replied: 


Les, sir; we are. We stand unalterably opposed to any legislation” 
that has for its purpose arbitration. 


Later on Mr. ‘Thomas Kennedy, international secretary-treas- 
urer of the same organization, in discussing this provision for 
preyenting strikes, used the following language: 

The thought occurred to me that we have a department to-day under 
the Government that has that statutory duty imposed upon it, namely, 
the Department of Labor; and I want to inform the committee that 
from 1916 to 1920 the Department of Labor mediating in the anthra- 
cite industry was able to adjust every difficulty that arose at the ex- 
piration of the contracts from 1916 to 1920. On one occasion the 
Department of Labor induced both sides to agree to arbitration, 

Now, I do not know whether the Department of Labor has ceased 
to function in these matters or not, but the thought occurred to me 
that the department was created for that very purpose, and it seems 
that to go beyond that—to go beyond the functions of the depart- 
ment—is within itself creating some form of compulsion. 


With respect to the second provision of the bill, that intended 
to ward off suffering or hardship at the time of a coal strike, 
Vice President Murray expressed equally positive objection. 
He was asked by Mr. Newton: 

What is your position in reference to legislation to meet a possible 
future emergency as to powers to be given to the President? 

And Mr. Murray replied: 

We do not favor that; we are opposed to it, 

The general position of organized labor, outside the bitumi- 
nous industry itself, was ably presented by Mr. Edgar Waltace, 
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representing the American Federation of Labor. His discus- 
sion of the need of this kind of legislation and of the way in 
which it would work is so keen and his views have so much 
significance because of his representative position that I am 
quoting from them at some length. I recommend especially 
to your consideration the first quotation in which Mr. Wallace 
points out that the setting up of a board of conciliation or 
arbitration by outside agencies will diminish rather than in- 
crease the probability that the representatives of the operators 
and the miners will be able to work out an agreement for 
themselyes. His testimony reads as follows: 


Let me say in passing that there has been no general coal strike from 
1897—nand then it was not complete; the country was not affected— 
until 1919, and J can distinctly trace the emergency at that time, or the 
strike at that time, to Government Interference during the war emer- 
gency. There would have been no strike then, in my opinion, if the 
industry had not been interrupted by the necessities of the war. 

Men meet in conventions. The workers meet in their conferences, ex 
parte among themselves, and there we frame certain demands. Now, 
we do not expect to achieve all of our demands, neither do the operators 
expect to achieve all of thelr demands. We bring our demands to- 
gether; and if unhampered, we gradually drop one demand, then an- 
other demand, until we compromise and get together. That is the case 
when there is no danger of a tribunal anywhere on the horizon. 

If, however, a law should be framed that under certain conditions 
there shall be a tribunal; that the President can declare an emergency, 
and then some certain set of men, a governmental body, if you will, 
shall take over the adjustment or the adjudication of our demands, of 
our controversies, every case that comes up, every agreement that ex- 
pires, and we have to meet a form of new agreement, eventually will go 
to that arbitration board, however it may be fixed, 

Men can not compromise when there is a final court of adjudication 
in sight. Their minimum demands will become their maximum de- 
mands before this board, and so I want the committee to understand 
because this is the premise of anything else I might say, that if there 
is an arbitration board anywhere, and I do not care how far distant 
you might put it, every casa that may come up will go before that arbi- 
tration board. Men can not compromise when they have to go before 
a tribunal eventually and present their case, 


That organized labor, as represented by Mr. Wallace, opposes 
all the provisions of this bill because of their conviction that 
in the long run they would not work out to the advantage of 
labor or of the country may be seen from the following quota- 
tions taken from other parts of Mr. Wallace's testimony. In 
one place he says: 


Now, gentlemen, there is not such an emergency as might seem to the 
minds of some of the members of this committee. Since 1902 in the 
anthracite region, when we had a fight in order to accomplish joint 
negotiations to make the operators see that It is fair and equitable that 
the men should have some word to say with reference to their conditions 
of employment, there had been no strike until 1919. I doubt if the 
last strike would have happened if it had not been for the fear or the 
hope—and I rather believe it was fear—that eventually this would be 
brought before a Government body, and the same is true in the 
bituminous industry. 

I believe the men in the bituminous industry and in the anthracite 
industry, the representatives of the workers and the representatives of 
the companies, can come nearer to bringing about an equitable settle- 
ment than any other body of men, even though it be in the case of 
yoluntary arbitration. 


That Mr. Wallace’s objection to the bill extends even to its 
so-called fact-finding provisions may be seen from the last quo- 
tation that I shall make from his interesting testimony. He 
states specifically; 


Now, Mr. Chairman, we deny that there is any necessity for legisia- 
tion. We claim that, in so far as the courts will permit you, you now 
have the power to demand facts, The operators have men capable of 
presenting alleged facts. They will compile them for you. I do not 
know how near true it is, but I understand that they will refuse to let 
you look into their books, and in their refusal they have been supported 
by the courts of the country. 


I am sure I have brought forward sufficient evidence to 


proye that neither the operators nor the mine workers are | 


in favor of the legislation embodied in the bills now before 
Congress. I am not one of those who believe that the state- 
ments of men occupying respousible positions in such dignified 
organizations as the National Coal Association or the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor are shaped entirely by what may be 
called the selfish interests of their own groups. They are 
opposed to this legislation because they believe—and they 
surely have reason to know if anyone has—that no good can 
result from this attempt of the Federal Government, through 
the bungling agency of bureaucratic employees, to determine 
or eyen officially influence the course of negotiations between 
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them on the occasion of wage conferences. On the contrary, 
they both believe, and both express their belief in unmis- 
takable terms, that more harm than good would be brought 
about by such intereferenee. 

If it is true that neither of the parties to ware conferences 
in the coal industry see any hope in the proposals contained 
in these bills, but on the contrary regard the. as worse than 
useless, where are the people who believe in the legislation, 
and what sound reasons do they advance for their belief? 
Judging from the record of the hearings before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce there are only three classes 
of people actively working for this legislation; namely, Mem- 
bers of Congress representing districts where the effects of the 

| recent anthracite strike were most felt, persons in and out of 
Congress who believe in the extension of governmental partici- 
pation in private business even to the point of governmental 
operation of industry, and agencies of the Government in 
Washington who see in the inauguration of the elaborate and 
expensive fact-finding and emergency machinery provided for 
in this bill, opportunity to secure larger appropriations and 
greatly augmented staffs of employees. What are the facts 
as to the need of such legislation and the benefits to be ex- 
pected from it? 

The statement has been made so frequently that the bitu- 
minous coal-mining industry is disorganized and inefficient 
that the average man on the street has come to believe that 
there must be something in it. I am here to maintain that 
from all essential points of view the bituminous coal-mining 
industry is one of the most efficiently functioning industries in 
the country. I come from an important bituminous coal-produc- 
ing district in the largest bituminous coal-producing State in 
the Union. I haye had unexcelled opportunities to observe the 
way in which that industry functions. I maintain and pro- 
pose to show that in the long run no industry is more stable, 
the seasonal character of the demand for its product being 
considered. I have here a chart which shows over a long pe- 
riod of years the average spot price charged by mine operators 
and the average realization obtained by mine operators for 
coal at the mouth of the mine. These figures are taken from 
the official publication of the United States Geologicgl Survey 
entitled “Coal in 1922,” and from Coal Age, a reputable and 
disinterested coal-trade publication. I want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that for decades before the outbreak of the 
war those price lines showed an astonishing degree of uni- 
| formity: 

Between the years 1880, the earliest year for which figures 
are available, and 1915, the highest realization recorded was 
$1.25 per ton, and its lowest figure was 80 cents. Because 
bituminous coal was a war essential and one needed for a 

| great variety of ultimate purposes, the operation of the industry 
| was particularly seriously upset by war conditions.. After the 
war was over labor disturbances both in the mining industry 
and in the railroad industry brought about short-lived periods 
| of car shortages. But if you will look at the course of these 
lines since the year 1920 you will see how rapidly the fluctua- 
tious in price have been disappearing and how steadily the 
| price lines have been approaching again the horizontal condi- 
| tion that they maintained before the war. What caused the 
violent fluctuations in price indicated by the peaks recorded 
between 1916 and 1923? Superficially it was labor disturb- 
ances; at bottom it was Federal intervention. It was the 
| attempt of the Government to exercise an influence, sometimes 
| in an organized way and sometimes through unofficial contacts, 
on the course of negotiations between miners and operators 
which was responsible for this condition, I maintain that the 
sort of interference-exercised by the Government in 1920, 1922, 
| and 1923—exactly the sort of interference proposed by the con- 
ciliation and emergency provisions of these bills—instead of 
| shortening the period of disturbance or alleviating its severity 
worked in exactly the opposite way. But whatever may have 
| been the case in 1920, 1922, or 1923, there is to-day no emer- 
| gency confronting the Nation on account of any interruption in 
| its coal supply, nor is there reason to anticipate such an inter- 
| ruption in the future. 
Let me back up this claim by a brief account of the course 
| of events during the recent anthracite strike. When the pos- 
| sibility of a Strike became practically a certainty in midsummer 
1925 there was a slight advance in the price of bituminous 
| coal at the mine. I regard this advance in price under such 
| circumstances as not only natural but desirable. It is the 
| incentive which brings to the consumer in the shortest pos- 
| sible time the supplies of coal which he needs for the future. 
| In such a so-called emergency what the public wants is coal 
and not necessarily coal at a particular price, and the bitu- 
| minous mining industry is so absolutely free from any taint 
! of monopoly and so adequately equipped to meet sudden de- 
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mands for its product that the loss of anthracite output caused 
by the strike was made up, and more than made up, by an 
enlarged output of bituminous coal. Whereas the output of 
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anthracite coal in 1925 declined by about 26,000,000 tons, the 
output of bituminous coal increased by no less than 39,000,000 
tons, and the country as a whole, provided it was willing to 
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use available fuel, experienced no industrial hardship or per- 
sonal privation on account of the strike. 

This is the most significant phase of the history of the strike. 
The spot price of bituminous coal at the mine in midsummer 
1925 reached the lowest point touched since 1916, namely, $1.98 
a net ton. Upon the outbreak of the anthracite strike con- 
sumers began to bid against one another for bituminous coal 
as a substitute, with the natural result that the mine price 
slowly rose. On November 23 it had reached $2.32 a net ton. 
A considerable part of this 40-cent increase was only the usual 
seasonal advance with the approach of winter. But I want 
to call your attention to the way in which the industry re- 
Sponded to the shortage caused by the lack of anthracite. So 
rapidly did the output of bituminous coal increase that, although 
no end of the strike was in sight in the middle of Noyember, 
so much coal was offered on the market that the price again 
began to decline, and in spite of the growing scarcity of anthra- 
cite during the remaining 12 weeks of the strike bituminous 
coal was selling during the last week before the signing of the 
agreement at only $2.14 a net ton. 

I ask you in all seriousness how many industries there are 
in the country that could have met a similar demand upon it 
for unusual service with as complete satisfaction? Surely the 
complete stoppage of anthracite production ought to create the 
kind of an emergency contemplated by this bill, and yet we 
have just passed through such a period—the longest inter- 
ruption known in the history of the country—and only the 
imagination of popularity-seeking legislators can find in the 
history of that period any such interruption of the service of 
the industry to the country as could properly be called an 
emergency. 

We have been told over and over again by advocates of coal 
legislation that we are face to face with a possible interrup- 
tion in our supply of bituminous coal with the termination of 
the existing wage contract in the union field. Let us consider 
for a moment how great an emergency would be created by 
the total closing down of union mines. I am reliably informed 
that at the present time not over 30 per cent of the output of 
bituminous coal week by week is coming from mines operating 
under an agreement with the union, Moreover, the record of 
time worked and mines operating on part time in nonunion 
fields is clear evidence of the fact that the output of those 
fields could be largely increased should occasion demand. What 
then would the closing down of union mines producing 30 
per cent of our weekly output of 10,000,000 tons impose as an 
added burden upon nonunion mines? Obviously it would be 
approximately 3,000,000 tons a week, if it is assumed that the 
full average weekly production must be kept up during the 
strike. We all know that that is not necessary; that the coun- 
try always enters such a period with large stocks of coal in 
consumers’ hands; and that a considerable deficit in weekly 
production can be taken care of for many weeks out of exist- 
ing stocks. 

During the anthracite strike the bituminous industry took 
care of a weekly deficit of 2,000,000 tons caused by the anthra- 
cite suspension and took care of it so superabundantly that 
before the strike was half over bituminous coal was offered 
in such large quantities that the price at the mine began to 
fall. Does anyone doubt that if the anthracite industry was 
in full operation and the union bituminous mines ceased run- 
ning, nonunion mines of the country, now producing 70 per cent 
of the weekly output, could expand their production sufficiently 
to care for the 3,000,000 tons that would be lost by the sus- 
pension of union operation? 

In my opinion this emergency talk is about 50 per cent bunk, 
resorted to for political purposes, and about 50 per cent honest 
timidity, engendered by our experience during the troubles five 
years following the war. There is no emergency confronting 
the industry either to-day or in the future which can not be 
taken care of through the ordinary processes of industrial ac- 
tivity, and which would not be more quickly terminated 
through those agencies than through any attempt on the part 
of the Government to substitute its dictation for the voluntary 
action of the industry. 

We have on our statute books already laws requiring that 
reports be made by various industries to Federal agencies, and 
it may be asked why there is any particular innoyation in in- 
angurating the same system for the bituminous coal industry. 
Those who ask that question fail to appreciate the seriousness 
of the step which it is here proposed to take. In all other in- 
stances in which such powers have been bestowed upon the 
agencies of the Goyernment, it has been justified on the ground 
of an attempt more or less successful to establish a monopoly 
in the industry or on account of the public utility character 
of the industry. We are now asked to extend this system for 
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the first time to an industry which we are assured on the 
authority of Chief Justice Taft himself is a purely private 
industry and one in which no intelligent man suggests that 
there is even a hint of monopoly. 

Monopoly in the mining of bituminous coal is unthinkable. 
Coal deposits are so abundant and so widely scattered, coal- 
mine operators are so many in number, undeveloped coal lands 
are so easy of access and low in price that the slightest 
tendency toward the exaction of monopoly profit in the industry 
would see an expansion of output that would break down 
monopoly control in short order. In fact, what further evi- 
dence of the unrestrictedly competitive character of the in- 
dustry is needed than the fact cited above in my analysis of 
the effect of the anthracite-coal strike? If there was ever a 
time when a monopoly might hope to profit through a sudden 
expansion in the demand for its product it was during that 
time, and yet, as I have pointed out, so rapidly did the bitumi- 
nous output increase that from the middle to the end of the 
strike was a period of falling prices and not of rising prices. 

If we impose this system of compulsory reporting to a Fed- 
eral agency and of elaborate governmental machinery for 
handling wage disputes and coal distribution during wage 
negotiuiions, we are inaugurating a new practice and one to 
whose extension it will be impossible to set any limit. It is 
new, because for the first time it is extending the punitive, not 
the paternal, hand of Government over people engaged in 
purely private business affairs. The arguments that justify 
the imposition of this system upon the coal industry to-day will 
justify extending it to the boot and shoe industry, the iron and 
steel industry, the cotton industry, or the paper industry to- 
morrow. 

In view of the seriousness of the step that we are urged to 
take, it is surely not too much to ask that time should be given 
to study the question from all sides. The most timid advocate 
of this legislation can not foresee any emergency in the in- 
dustry before April, 1927. I haye attempted to show that facts 
do not justify any anxiety over the condition that will then 
arise; but even if such fears had any basis in fact, why is it 
necessary to insist upon embarking on this uncharted legisla- 
tive sea during the closing hours of a long session of Congress, 
when so many questions of the first magnitude remain to be 
settled that time for adequate discussion of the questions 
involved in this legislation is absolutely lacking. Is it not 
obvious that the motive is not the social or economic well-being 
of the people, but the political fortunes of certain Members of 
Congress? For no other reason is there need of such haste in a 
matter of this great importance. 

This whole outery for emergency legislation is based on the 
assumption that the bituminous mining industry is particularly 
liable to interruption by labor difficulties. If we were legislat- 
ing during the strike of 1922 with the serious coal shortage of 
1920 but two years behind us, it might well be that we would 
lack the perspective to see that that condition was not char- 
acteristie of the industry. On the contrary, during its whole 
history from the first inauguration of the United Mine Work- 
ers to the outbreak of the war, there was not a single strike in 
the bituminous fields that even approached a national emer- 
gency and only one sufficiently widespread to canse even local 
difficulty. Why is it assumed that the history of the industry 
in the future will differ so much from its past experience? 

I believe with Mr. Wallace that in the future as in the past 
the attempt of the Government to take a hand in wage negó- 
tiations or in the handling of coal during such negotiations will 
protract the period of suspension of operation, and I also believe 
that the knowledge on the part of operators and mine workers 
that a tribunal is in existence or will be set up where they can 
make final appeal will lead both sides to make more sweeping 
demands and to be more obstinate and Jess conciliatory in their 
dealings with each other, Considering these facts, considering 
that in the past the industry has been singularly free from labor 
disturbances and that the situation in the industry to-day 
makes it reasonable to expect that such disturbances will be 
infrequent in the future and the further fact that in the past 
and I believe in the future governmental interference will do 
more harm than good I ask why this excessive haste in attempt- 
ing to push revolutionary legislation of this kind in the closing 
days of our session. 

I want to amplify the point to which I have several times re- 
ferred, that if the outlook for the industry and for the people 
dependent upon an uninterrupted supply of coal is as serious 
as the advocates of this bill portray there would still be no ad- 
vantage in adopting the plans outlined in the bill. Fortunately 
we are not dependent upon abstract considerations for our 
justification of this position. We have in the history of the 
relation of the Government to the mining industry in Great 
Britain an example that should serve as a warning to Members 
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of Congress who do not belong to that class that can learn only 
from their own experience. 

It is very significant that all those who favor the extension 
of governmental control of American business enterprise, even 
to the point of governmental operation of industry, are active 
in urging the inauguration of fact-finding activities by the 
Federal Government. They realize that fact finding is a pre- 
lude to governmental interference, though many misgnided 
people have been persuaded to fall in with the demand for a 
Federal fact-finding agency for the coal industry because they 
fail to realize that fact, and sincerely believe that the system 
may be used as an aid to those engaged in the Industry in 
solving their own problems. 

To those short-sighted advocates of Federal activity along 
this line the record of the relation between the Government 
and the coal industry in Great Britain and the lamentable con- 
dition in which the industry is now placed, may be recom- 
menged for consideration. Fact finding in England has led to 
more and more governmental meddling, and has finally landed 
the industry in the almost hopeless condition in which it is 
found to-day. 

Governmental watchfulness over the coal industry in Great 
Britain began early in the nineteenth century, but was for 
some decades confined to measures calculated to promote safety 
or to restrict the employment of women and children in the 
mines. As long ago as 1887, however, when the first general 
act dealing with the industry was enacted known as the coal 
mines regulation act, the Government began to participate in 
the regulation of wages in the industry and to require such 
reports as would enable it to perform that function. 

From that time to this there has been a gradual increase in 
the amount of interference with the industry by the Govern- 
ment and a corresponding increase in the volume of statistical 
reporting required from the operators. A mere enumeration of 
the general acts of Parliament dealing with the industry will 
show what governmental interference involves: 


Coal regulation act, 1887. 

Coal regulation act, 1908. 

Coal act, 1911. 

Coal (minimum wage) act, 1912. 

Coal act, 1914. 

Coal mines regulation (amendment) act, 1917. 
Coal mines act, 1919. 

Mining industry act, 1920, 


The number and frequency of acts of Parliament dealing 
with the industry indicate how visionary is the hope that a 
solution for the problems of such an industry can be found by 
legislation. Between the years 1908, when the modern system 
of regulation began, and 1920, the date of the last general act, 
no less than seven acts of a general nature were adopted, an 
average of more than one for every two years. 

The act of 1920 calls for information from the operators 
covering nearly as many subjects as the active imagination of 
Senator Oppre brought together in his proposed fact finding 
Among the subjects on which they must report are in- 
cluded output, shipments, number of days of operation and 
causes of lost time, quantity and kind of explosives, number 
of machines, horses and ponies, total and average value per 
ton of sainble coal, prices, costs and profits per ton, number 
of wage earners by age and sex, shifts worked by each em- 
ployee, earnings of each employee per shift, per month, and 
per quarter, accidents with severity and duration of lost time, 
and, finally, deaths of horses and ponies, with causes. 

Certainly the disorganized condition of the British coal- 
mining industry can not be attributed to lack of information 
about it. On the contrary, it is due in the last analysis to 
the interference of the Government with the business, first 
under the pretext of seeking information, but later as a natu- 
ral and almost inevitable outcome by attempting to regulate 
other phases of the industry. In addition to the systematic 
statistical material furnished the Government by the industry, 
there has been a large amount of information gathered by 
two special committees appointed for the purpose of diagnosing 
the ills of the industry and suggesting remedies. The first 
of these commissions was appointed in 1919 and made its re- 
port in 1920. This report, commonly known as the Sankey 
report, tabulated a tremendous amount of statistical material 
obtained from the operators. The second report is that of 
the Royal Commission on the coal industry, appointed and 
making its report in 1925, which again worked up a large yol- 
ume of statistical material. 

If so-called fact finding by a governmental ageney con- 
tains any virtue as a cure for the ills of the coal industry, 
the British industry should show the beneficial effects of that 
treatment. What we find, on the contrary, is, in brief, the 
more fact finding the more interference, and the more inter- 
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ference the zreater amount of unrest and disturbance and the 
greater cost to the taxpayers of the country. The total amount 
of subyention given the industry by the British taxpayer has 
amounted to well over $300,000,000. Both operator and miner 
have shared in this bounty. It has been endured by the 
British public because they are conscions that it has been 
miide necessary to offset the losses endured by the industry as a 
result of governmental interference. 

“Fact finding” has an innocent sound. In itself it would do 
neither good nor harm beyond imposing very substantial costs 
upon those making the reports. But fact finding is not an 
end in itself. It will inevitably lead, and in the minds of 
many of those actively urging it, is intended to lead to regula- 
tory measures dealing with the industry. The British expe- 
rience demonstrated that fact and demonstrates further that 
such interference will mean more rather than less disorganiza- 
tion, higher rather than lower costs, and in the end doles from 
the publie treasury to offset the losses caused by the gction 
of the Government. 

In view of this British experience how are we to account 
for the simple-mindedness of those who can see in systematic 
fact finding of a Federal agency or in sporadic investigations by 
special commissions any hope of improvement in the general 
situation. Does not this history clearly corroborate what com- 
mon sense itself ought to teach us, that in any ordinary so- 
called emergency created by failure of employers and workers 
to get together, governmental interference only protracts the 
disturbance and postpones the final settlement of the difficulty. 
In the light of this experience why are we being urged to 
embark so hastily and light-heartedly upon a course which 
has worked such disaster to the same industry in Great Britain? 

Here then are the facts in the situation. From the point 
of view of public service; that is, of furnishing consumers with 
an adequate supply of its product at rock-bottom prices, the 
bituminous coal-mining industry stands out as a particularly 
shining success. There is nothing about the way in which 
the industry performs that justifies the ready assumption that 
it is in a chaotic condition and that interruptions of supply 
are to be both frequent and extensive. 

Those engaged in the industry, both operators and mine 
workers, agree that they can arrive at compromises and settle- 
ments of their disputes more promptly if they are let alone 
than under any system of Federal interference, and they base 
that belief on the fact that in the past such interference has 
only served to protract and render more bitter wage conflicts 
between them. Why then, I repeat, should the attempt be made 
to rush us into the adoption of a plan of action open to the fol- 
lowing criticisms: 

First. It is revolutionary in character as being an attempt 
to impose upon a purely private and absolutely nonmonopolistic 
industry the obligation to report on its private business affairs 
to a Federal agency. 

Second. It is of at least doubtful constitutional yalidity, sup- 
ported by no judicial decisions and condemned by all the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court which have any bearing on the 
question. : 

Third. It is unnecessary because there is‘not now and does 
not threaten to be in the future any such serious hardship im- 
posed upon the American people through stoppages of work as 
might properly be characterized as a public emergency. 

Fourth. Even if such emergency were to be anticipated in the 
future it is agreed by all who are familiar with the psychology 
of wage negotiations or with the history of recent wage negotia- 
tions in the coal industry that the sort of interference con- 
templated by this bill would make the settlement of the strike 
more difficult and more remote. 

Fifth. It is advocated solely in the interest of the consumers 
of a minute fraction of the entire output of the industry, The 
immediate occasion of this agitation was the anthracite strike 
recently terminated. It is domestic consumers of anthracite 
and they alone who haye succeeded in convincing certain Mem- 
bers of Congress that their political future requires the enact- 
ment of this legislation. Of the entire 500,000,000-ton annual 
output of bituminous coal, 70,000,000 tons may be used by do- 
mestie consumers, but from those habitual consumers no pro- 
test has been heard. The people who have started this agita- 
tion are those who were subject to the dire necessity of sub- 
stituting for their favorite anthracite coal a different fuel 
already used by the great majority of their fellow citizens for 
domestic heating. I ask you in all seriousness whether it seems 
reasonable or just that because of the dissatisfaction of the 
consumers of less than 1 per cent of the output of bituminous 
coal, this great industry should be subjected to the oppro- 
brium of being branded as a public nuisance and to the trouble, 
expense, and unfair discrimination involved in requiring those 
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engaged in it to report their private business affairs to a public 
agency. 

If the facts that I have been citing are true and if the argu- 
ments that I have been adyancing are sound, then I am justi- 
fied in demanding that we be given sufficient time to examine 
the question from all sides, and that we do not allow ourselves 
to be stampeded into hasty action either by Members of Con- 
gress, whose constituents constitute an almost infinitesimal 
minority of the consumers of bituminous coal, who have neg- 
lected no opportunity in the past to stigmatize the bituminous 
industry as unorganized and inefiicient, and who are now seek- 
ing to capitalize the sentiment thus worked up in the form of 
increased appropriations and enlarged powers for their own 
departments. 

Secretary Hoover, who is, in my judgment, by reason of his 
profound study of the question, qualified to speak on this sub- 
ject, made the following statement at a hearing before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee: 


The anthracite industry has taken the first steps of substantial 
peace in the industry over a term of years. Our major in- 
terest must be the bituminous industry. If the unionized section of 
that industry could set up its own mediation board in the same terms 
as the anthracite industry, I believe Congress would be well justified in 
suspending any legislative action. + 

Most of our great industries upon the continuous functioning of 
which the public is entirely dependent—and there are a half dozen of 
them—have managed over a course of years to find a solution of their 
labor relationships. * * * ‘The bituminous conl industry is prac- 
tically the only one that has not found some such solution.. 
My own feeling is that It might be quite well to give these folks an 
opportunity to see whether they can set up some sort of machinery of 
their own. 


The railroads and their employees bave devised a plan for 
settling all their industrial disputes and with but slight modifi- 
cations that plan was written into law; the anthracite opera- 
tors and their employees haye devised a plan assuring indus- 
trial peace in that industry for a long period of time; and I 
now urge the Congress of the United States to follow the 
dictates of sound judgment and give the bituminous coal in- 
dustry an opportunity to solve its own problems. 


PRESERVATION OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE FEDERAL AND STATE 
JUDICIAL AND POLICE SYSTEMS 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for one-half a minute on House Joint 
Resolution 262, which I bave just introduced. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one-half minute. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to reyise and extend these remarks by printing herewith 
for information House Joint Resolution 262. 

In view of the statements contained in the second Republi- 
can platform, and in view of the declaration of local self- 
government and separation of the powers of the judiciary of 
the Federal Government and of the States, repeatedly enun- 
ciated by the leaders of the Republican Party; and in further 
view of the statement of local self-government made by Presi- 
dent Coolidge at Williamsburg, Va., I feel that the recent 
order authorizing the appointment of State policemen, sheriffs, 
and deputy sheriffs as Federal prohibition enforcement officers 
was issued without due consideration, and undoubtedly will be 
revoked within the next few days, 

If such order is not revoked within the next few days, I shall 
ask for immediate consideration of the resolution (H. J. Res. 
262) I have just introduced, which I consider to be a privi- 
leged resolution, since it deals with a matter relating to the 
fundamental rights of the Federal Government and of the 
States under the Constitution, and thus presents a constitu- 
tional question of the highest privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Js there 
objection? 

i Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Reserving the right to ob- 
ect— 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It is done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to know what 
right the gentleman has to read the remarks in such a low tone 
that nobody could understand what he was saying, and who 
now states that “it is done,” and he asks unanimous consent 
of the House to extend his remarks? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I object. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I thought I had unanimous consent 
to address the House for a half minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Yes; but not to extend remarks. The gen- 
tleman from Maryland asks permission to extend his remarks, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The reason I can not speak louder 
is because I have a very bad sore throat. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I recognize that; but I think 
the gentleman’s resolution had better go over to another day. 

The SPHBAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
TO REGULATE TRAFFIC IN MILK BOTTLES, ETO., DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the unfinished busi- 
ness on the Speaker's table. 

The SPHAKER. ‘The unfinished business before the House 
is the bill H. R. 6728, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6728) to regulate in the District of Columbia the 
traffic In, sule, and use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and other contain- 
ers of milk and cream, to prevent fraud and deception, and for other 
purposes, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, Zitman, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRANCH BANKING 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 2, with the amend- 
ments of the Senate, to disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and agree to the conference requested by the Senate, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 2, to disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to address some questions to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, chairman of this committee. The 
House went on record twice in fayor of certain provisions in 
the banking bill in reference to branch banking. Now, I do not 
want to make a personal issue with the chairman of the com- 
mittee or anybody else members of the committee, but I would 
welcome from the chairman of the committee some declaration 
as to what his attitude would be in the conference committee 
with reference to the branch-banking provisions of the bill. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Of the House bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the gentle- 
man's question, of course the conferees have not been appointed, 
and it would not be becoming for me at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings to state what the conferees might do. I can state 
what I would do if I were appointed a conferee. As to the 
Hull amendments, it is this: As I stated upon two occasions, 
when the matter was considered by the House at prior dates, 
that the Hull amendments was a plan that was worked out in 
the American Bankers’ Association by the bankers who were 
opposed to branch banking and those who were in favor of 
branch banking. 

It was the best thing at that time that could be arrived at, 
and hence such an agreement, which resulted in the form of 
the Hull amendments. That is substantially what I stated to 
the House at the time the bill was under consideration and 
was passed by the House in conformity with this under- 
standing, There was very little discussion on the Hull amend- 
ments because the situation was generally understood. Now, 
what do the Hull amendments propose? The Hull amendments 
propose to put a restriction upon the extension of branch bank- 
ing in the United States. Those of us who rode along with 
those so-called Hull amendments voted for them because they 
felt they were a restriction upon branch banking. We did not 
then consider whether it was the best way to accomplish the 
purpose or not, but took the agreement of the bankers, sup- 
posing that they had worked out the best plan possible to 
restrict the further spread of branch banking in the United 
States. The Senate, however, not believing that this was the 
best plan in considering this matter have stricken out a por- 
tion of the Hull amendments. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. They have stricken out all of it. 

Mr. McKADDIIN. And they have retained a good deal that 
was in section 9 of the House bill. The contention of the 
Representative from IIlinois, however, who is sponsor of these 
resolutions, is that the Senate bill will permit an extension of 
branch banking, but I would remind him that it would only 
permit it in States that permit branch banking to State banks 
and not otherwise. 
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It is a delicate situation, I can appreciate, which the conferees 
tave to deal with. This is an important banking measure. It 
is important to the very existence of the national banks of the 
United States that they have some legislation at this time that 
will permit them to compete with the State banks which are 
operating under the laws of the several States of the Union, 

Now, the question is, Is the House more interested in the 
so-called Hull amendments, or is it more interested in a re- 
striction, or a better restriction, on branch banking that the 
Hull amendments provide? If I am appointed as one of the 
conferees here, I am going to abide by the decision of the 
House in that respect. I am going to stand for what the 
House wants in that respect. I believe the House wants a 
more and better restriction upon branch banking than the Hull 
amendments provide. 

I will say further to the gentleman from Illinois that if in 
the consideration of this matter in conference this question of 
a change in the restrictious on branch banking comes up it 
will be my purpose to insist that the House shail have a 
chance to vote on whatever provision may be deemed necessary 
in conference. I make that statement clear and distinct to the 
House, that it shall have an opportunity to vote before the 
House provisions are liberalized. 

I think it would be a great mistake to instruct the con- 
ferees in this instance. It is an unusual thing to do. Per- 
sonally I should consider it almost as an affront on the chair- 
man of the committee. I am hoping that the House will not 
instruct the conferees, but will permit a free conference, as I 
believe fully that an agreement can be reached in conference 
that will be satisfactory to the antibranch bankers of the 
country and in accordance with what the House wants in that 
connection. 

Haye I answered the gentleman fully? 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Not fully; but I will yield the 


floor to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
referred to the situation as delicate. I regret he has made it 
personal. The House has gone on record here most em- 
phatically respecting the Hull amendments. The opposition to 
branch banking, which has twice passed the House hereto- 
fore, has come not from those who fayor branch banking, but 
from those who oppose extending branch banking further than 
the Hull amendments permit. Is not that it? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that both 
the House and the Senate bills restrict branch banking. The 
so-called Hull amendments permit branch banking in 199 cities 
in the United States. I think it is possible to restrict it to a 
lower number. But I am not going to argue that question 
with you, I will state to the House and to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Morron D. Hux] if any changes have to 
be made, in the Hull amendments in the way of enlarging or 
increasing branch banking that the House shall have an op- 
portunity to vote on the Hull amendments, or the new pro- 
visions that the conferees work out. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. As to the details of what the Hull amend- 
ments provide, I shall leave that to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Morton D. Herr]. The parliamentary situation it 


seems to me is this, that the House having twice gone on, 


record in favor of the Hull amendments, and if it is opposed 
to anything more than the Hull amendments and the Congress, 
facing adjournment—I do not know whether it is two weeks 
or a month from now, but we are now in the closing days or 
weeks before adjournment—in view of the attitude of the 
House heretofore, would it not be advantageous, not only to 
the conferces, but to the body at the other end of the Capitol 
that it be understood not only by the conferees on the other 
side but by the country, that the House intends to insist on 
its attitude heretofore taken on the question of branch bank- 
ing? [Applause.] 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RAMSEYDR. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman from Iowa is always fair and 
always gives an intelligent expression of his views whenever 
he chooses to speak in the House. As one member of the 
committee, I think I owe it to him, as well as to the House, 
to say that the issue of branch banking is not involved in the 
disagreement as to whether we ought or ought not to adopt the 
Hull amendments. Whether the Hull amendments are in or 
out of the McFadden bill, that bill as a national policy would 
restrict state-wide branch banking and permit branches to 
Federal reserve member State banks and national banks only 
in cities. Whether the Hull amendments are in or out of the 
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bill, no branch banking would be permitted to city banks in any 
rural community. 

The advocates of the Hull amendments have, I think, inno- 
cently confused the issue and led the House to misunderstand 
what is and what is not involyed in the Hull amendments. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. McFADDEN.. I will. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I wish to say that I talked 
this matter over with the chairman a few days ago, and the 
statement then was about what it is to-day. I understand 
the chairman desires freedom to work out this situation per- 
haps in a better way than the Hull amendments provide. I, 
for one, do not feel at the very beginning like instructing the 
conferees, when we have the promise that when the proper time 
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comes the House will have the right to vote on the very ques- | 


tion at issue. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What would be the attitude of the Sen- 
ate, in the gentleman’s opinion, in this matter if the House 
should instruct you? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What is the probability? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. The precedents show that the Senate in 
the past has refused to go into conference. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. “Acosstern] that I have heard it rumored that inasmuch 
as instructions to the conferees would be inconsistent with the 
purpose of a conference, the Senate is said to be unwilling to 
enter a conference if we insist upon instructing our conferees. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. CRISP. I always favor a free conference, and if I 
understand the gentleman’s position, it is this: That if he is 
one of the conferees he will seek to maintain the position of the 
House as to the restriction of branch banking; but if, in the 
consideration of the amendments, it is necessary for him to 
yield some or make some compromise in order to get legislation, 
that before he, as a conferee, will consent to that he will come 
back to the House and ask instructions as to whether or not 
he should agree to those provisions. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that is my 
position. ‘ 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Am I correct in this interpretation of the 
so-called Hull amendments: Do not the Hull amendments re- 
strict branch banking to those States where the present law 
permits it and does not the Senate amendment extend it? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; it does not restrict it in the State 
where the law now permits it, except to confine it to the city in 
which the parent bank is located. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But in States where branch banking is 
permitted by State laws at the present time? Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will per- 
mit, I will answer the gentleman's question in this way: The 
McFadden bank bill, without the Hull amendments, recognizes 
the question of branch banking as a purely local question to 
be passed upon by State legislatures. Wherever State legis- 
latures now prohibit branch banking, there the McFadden bill 
prohibits branch-banking privileges, even in cities. Wherever 
the State laws permit branch banking, there the McFadden bill 
permits it, but only in cities. The Hull amendments in no way 
affect that situation except as they would use the coercive 
power of the Federal Government over State legislatures re- 
specting future action relative to the establishment of branch 
banks. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is the question I wanted to ask. 
Suppose the Hull amendments are retuined in the bill 
Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, who has the floor? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Do they not limit branch banks to those 
States where the present laws of the States permit branch 
banking? 

Mr. RAMSHYER. The Hull amendments limit branch bank- 
ing for national banks to States that now permit branch bank- 
ing for State banks and prohibit its extension to other States 
absolutely. 

Mr, HASTINGS. That is exactly the question I am trying to 
develop. 

Mr. BHEDY. I did not get the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman from Iowa has answered 
it, and it embodies my idea of the effect of the Hull amend- 
ments, 
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Mr. BEEDY. What was the gentleman’s question? So that 
Wwe may have it clearly before us will the gentleman give it 
to us again? 

Mr. HASTINGS. What I wanted to know in plain English 
was this: If the Hull amendments are retained, then branch 
banking is not extended in those States where the present 
State law does not permit branch banking? In other words, 
if any State that does not haye such a law at present should 
in two years, five years, or at any time hereafter, enact a law 
providing for branch banking, then the Hull amendments 
would not permit branch banking without some other legis- 
lation by Congress? Is that right? 

Mr, BEEDY. Yes; and then we would face the same situ- 
ation which we now face. The natioual banks, in those States 
where they change their policy and permit branch banking, 
would have to come back to Congress and ask Congress to 
repeal the Hull amendments as to them. In other words, if 


| we adopt the Hull amendments, and subsequently an anti- 


| branch banking State wishes to permit branch banking, the 


Federal Congress would be in honor bound to wipe out the 
effect of the Hull amendments and put the national banks on 
an equal competitive basis with State banks. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am not asking what we would be in 
honor bound to do, but I am asking what would be the present 
state of the law? 

Mr. BEEDY. The Hull amendments do not have anything to 
do with restricting or extending the branch-banking privilege. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I understand from the gentleman from 
Iowa that they do. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Does not the gentleman from Maine 
understand that under the Senate amendments, in States where 
the law prohibits branch banking now, if a law is passed per- 
mitting it in the future that the national banks automatically 
have the same rights as the State banks? In other words, 
that if the Senate amendments go through you will at once 
have a bankers’ lobby in every legislature of States that now 
prohibit branch banking in order to bring about legislation to 
permit branch banking, and in that way you will in a few 
years extend that system all over the country and thus tend 
further to monopolize the credit system of the country. 

Mr. BEEDY. I think the gentleman is wrong about that. 
Nothing in the past would justify any such fear. For instance, 
the Ilinois Legislature in 1924, while the possibilities of the 
branch-banking privilege in the cities were dangling before it, 
and while this McFadden bill was in the making, passed an 
antibranch banking bill. The national banks, with whatever 
lobby they may have had there, were unable to prevent action; 
but now if you adopt the Hull amendments, if you freeze this 
present situation, you put a premium upon State-bank charters. 
The State banks many times outnumber all the national banks 
in the States. Under the Hull amendments you offer every 
inducement for State banks to constitute themselves into a pow- 
erful lobby to induce their State legislatures to permit branch 
banking, because the moment such a law is obtained their 
brancli-banking privilege is exclusive and becomes a monopoly. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Under the Hull amendments in States 
where branch banking is not now permitted, of course, you 
might have a lobby by the State banks, but you would have a 
powerful lobby from the national banks opposing the passage 
of such a law in those State in order to keep the State banks 
out of the privilege of branch banking, 

Mr, WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WINGO. Would the gentleman from Pennsylvania ob- 
ject if I asked unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes 
without interruption? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will raise no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to pro- 
ceed for five minutes without interruption. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mclappen] a question. 

Mr. WINGO. I donot yield to the gentleman from Illinois. My 
request was to proceed for five minutes without interruption, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I have a reservation 
of objection pending. 

Mr. MADDEN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I did not 
know the gentleman from Arkansas had the floor. 

Mr. WINGO. I thought the gentleman wanted to ask me a 
question. I did not mean to be disconrteous to the gentleman, 

Mr. MADDEN. I wanted to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylyania a question. 

Mr. WINGO. That is all right. I yield. 
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Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Illinois, my colleague 
[Mr. Morros D. Hul, asked the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
make a statement as to what his attitude would be in case he 
went to conference as one of the conferees in respect to the Hull 
amendments, so called. 

I understood the gentleman from Pennsylvania to say that if 
the bill was sent to conference by unanimous consent, he would 
have in mind the attitude of the House when it passed the 
Hull amendments—I want to see whether I got this statement 
correct or not, because I do not want to make a misstatement— 
and that any compromise that might be reached in the confer- 
ence before being agreed to by the conferees would be brought 
hack to the House for a yote. I think what the gentleman 
from Illinois, my colleague, would like to know, as well as 
inyself, is whether the gentleman from Pennsylvania, as one of 
the conferees, would agree that before any compromise is 
finally reached in the conference he will bring the original 
House provisión back and let the House say what it wants to 
do in respect of the determination of that question in the 
conference. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. In advance of any compromise? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. BEBEDY. The gentleman would not want us to upset the 
regular procedure of the conference. In other words, I do not 
understand that anybody expects the conferees on the part of 
the House to pledge beforehand that they will or will not 
do anything definitely; and if they will state they will hon- 
estly endeavor to secure such legislation as is compatible 
with the views of the House, that is all we ought to expect 
of them. Otherwise, what is the purpose of a conference? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think there is a good deal of feeling in 
the House that there ought not to be any compromise until 
the question comes back, although they may have a tentative 
outline of a compromise that might be entered into; but before 
they finally enter into it they should come back to the House 
for further instructions. 

Mr. BEEDY. The chairman always brings back the agree- 
ment and asks the House to vote on it. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. If the gentleman from Arkansas will per- 
mit, I would like to answer the question which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] has propounded. I think I have 
quite clearly stated to the House already that they shall haye 
an opportunity to vote on any restrictions of branch banking 
other than the so-called Hull amendments. I will repeat. 
When the House yoted on the so-called Hull amendments they 
were yoting on what they considered to be restrictions on 
branch banking. If the hands of the conferees are to be abso- 
lutely tied, I am fearful of a deadlock in conference. If you 
have not confidence in the conferees or in me to work out some- 
thing that will reflect what the House has in mind and which 
they thought they were voting for when they voted for the 
Hull amendments, you should choose conferees that will carry 
out your bidding. I am confident the conferees will work out 
the intent of the House on the limitation of branch banking, 
and I am agreeable to submitting to the House and letting 
them vote on any proposition other than Hull amendments that 
may be worked out in conference. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. In advance of a definite agreement? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. In advance of an agreement. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether I shall 
be a conferee, because the branch-bankers’ lobby has threatened 
that they would prevent my appointment as conferee unless I 
surrendered on the branch-banking question and betrayed the 
House by agreeing to the Senate amendinent; but assuming 
that I shall be a conferee, I have no objection whatever to 
stating my position to the House. 

In order that you may understand the situation I shall, with 
your permission, give you a short history of this proposal. A 
few years ago when this legislation was first suggested there 
was so much opposition to the proposal that there was little 
hope of its passage through the House. The proposition then 
was, so far as this branch-bank question is concerned, to author- 
ize branches by national banks in the city where they are 
located, provided the State In which they are located permits 
State banks to have branches. The American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation had gone on record more than once against branch bank- 
ing, and all efforts to get the association to indorse the 
McFadden bill failed until it was suggested as a compromise 
that if in addition to authorizing these intercity branches the 
bill also provide that such authority should be limited to banks 
in States which authorized branch banking at the time the 
bill becomes a law. With that understanding the American 
Bankers’ Association agreed to support the bill. 
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So the bill passed the Sixty-elghth Congress containing the 
compromise provision, or, in other words, the so-called Hull 
amendment, but it died in the Senate on account of the opposi- 
tion of the branch bankers. 

This provision became known as the Hull amendment, because 
at that time the gentleman from IIIinols [Mr. Morron D. HULL] 
was a member of the Banking and Currency Committee and 
offered the compromise provision as an amendment to the 
original proposal. 

When the Sixty-ninth Congress convened the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] again introduced the bill, and 
as introduced, and as it passed this House, the bill carried the 
same provision, which is still referred to as the Hull amend- 
ment, although it is a part of the original bill and not an 
amendment. 

Now what is the Hull amendment? The crux of the Hull 
amendment is the phrase: “At the time of the approval of this 
net.“ The theory of those who supported the Hull amendment 
is this: They are willing that in the States that now authorize 
branch banking thut the national banks in those States shall 
have branches in the city in which they are located. In other 
words, their theory is that they are willing to grant this exten- 
sion of branch banking in the States, provided ut the same time 
you put a check upon the further spread of branch banking. 

Now, what does the Senate amendment do? The Senate 
amendment authorizes the establishment of branches by na- 
tional banks not only in those States where State banks are 
now permitted to haye branches, but in any other State which 
may hereafter authorize its State banks to have branches. 
Now, what is the difference between the House provision and 
the Senate proyision? The House provision, which includes the 
so-called Hull amendment, frankly intends to check and dis- 
courage the further spread of branch banking, or, as the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Berpy] said, “ freeze“ the present situa- 
tion, or “scotch” branch banking where it is now. 

Upon the other hand, the Senate amendment frankly is in- 
tended to encourage the further spread of branch banking, doing 
this by insuring that national banks who fayor branch banking 
will join State banks who want branches and encourage the 
changing of State laws in those States which now prohibit 
branch banking. I say this is frankly conceded, because the 
Senate amendment was conceived and dictated by the branch- 
bank lobby. ‘Their theory is that they can overcome the re- 
straint which has heretofore existed and which has defeated 
their efforts in 26 States. As the law stands now in 26 States 
which prohibit branch banking, wheneyer those who favor 
branch banking seek to have the State legislature change the 
law, national banks have no incentive to aid them in their 
efforts, and the so-called Hull amendment will insure a continu- 
ation of the present situation. 

On the other hand, the Senate provision just reverses the 
situation and encourages the national banks who desire branch 
banking to join State banks who desire branch banking in lob- 
bying through the legislatures of their States laws to authorize 
them to establish branches. 

Now, gentlemen, I think that is a fair and accurate statement 
of the major difference between the House and the Senate. 
There are many other provisions in the McFadden bill other 
than the branch-bank provision which national bankers are 
very anxious to see enacted into law, and they are fearful that 
in the contest over the brauch-bank question the bill will be 
defeated. I haye frankly told them what I say to you, because 
I think I know the judgment of the House, that if the Senate 
insists upon its amendments the bill is dead, but I do not think 
the Senate will insist when it once understands the situation. 

I think the Senators were misled. If you want to read an 
interesting as well as an amusing debate read some of the dis- 
cussion in the Senate on this bill. I will point out to you some 
of the contradictory remarks made. Let us take page 9339, of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp dated May 13. We find two state- 
ments by two gentlemen who are Senate conferees. In the first 
column here you have a statement by one of the conferees, 
which I will read: 


Mr. Epar. Mr. President, if we adopt the Hull amendment, we prac- 
tically state to 26 States In the Union that they can do as they 
please; that they can have state-wide branches if they please; but if 
we eliminate the Hull amendment, we announce to those 26 States 
that, so far os the Federal Government is coneerned, they must con- 
fine their branches to municipalities, 


Now, I do not accuse the Senator of deliberately misstating 
the facts, because there is no doubt in my mind but that he 
honestiy believed what he said. He said that the Hull amend- 
ment would allow the States to do as they please, and nat only 
said that, but in addition thereto he said they could have state- 
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wide branches under the Hull amendment. 
in error, because under neither the House nor Senate provision 
ean a State bank, as a general rule, remain a member of the 
Federal reserve system and have state-wide branches. 

In addition to this erroneous statement, you notice that he 
aid if the Senate eliminated the Hull amendment—that is, 
adopted the Senate amendment—that it would be an announce- 
ment to these 26 States that so far as the Federal Government 
is concerned they must confine their branches to municipalities, 
This is an erroneous statement of fact, as will obviously ap- 
pear to anyone who reads the provisions of both the House and 
Senate bill. The Senate and the House bills both limit whatever 
branches are authorized by their amendment to the municipali- 
ties in which the bank is located. 

Now, an amusing thing is that in the very next column one 
of the other Senate conferees, Mr. Guass, makes this interest- 
ing statement: 


Mr. Glass. That is the Hull amendment, The Hull amendment 
serves notice upon the State of Missouri that the State shall never 
change its banking system, no matter how much it may desire to do 
so, with respect to branch banks, under penalty of the exclusion of 
its State banks from the Federal reserve system. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, that is a misstatement of fact. Do not 
misunderstand’ me. I want to be courteous and in addition 
thereto I know that the Senator did not intentionally misstate 
the facts. He himself not only admits, but vociferously pro- 
claims to the world, and has for over two years, that he does 
not understand the McFadden bill. He has repeatedly said 
that he had three experts to help him go over the bill, and he 
could not learn its meaning. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am 
willing to concede gladly that neither of these two able Sena- 
tors deliberately misstated the facts, but are simply mistaken 
themselves. But the Senators who heard them, especially 
Senator Grass, relied upon these erroneous statements. The 
Senate was plainly confused and misled, because, as the old 
story goes, here was one of the Senate conferees teaching the 
„round system,” and the other Senate conferee, a distinguished 
authority on banking, was proclaiming with fervent zeal the 
“flat system.” 

With these misleading remarks and misstatement as to the 
bill I am not surprised, and know you are not surprised, at 
the outcome in the Senate. Some of the gentlemen at the 
other end of the Capitol have admitted the facts frankly, 
stating that they knew nothing about the bill and relied upon 
Senator GLASS. 

Another thing that Influenced the Senate was that word was 
whispered around that body that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania and myself and the Deputy Comptroller of the Currency 
were at work on a compromise proposition that we were going 
to be able to agree to in conference, and that the thing to do 
was to simply pass the bill as the Senate committee reported 
it and let it go to conference, where this compromise could be 
worked out. All three of us gentlemen had been on the floor in 
conference, and I can naturally understand how under the cir- 
cumstances they voted as they did. 

But I am convinced that when they know the facts and 
fully understand the Hull amendment that they will rather 
than defeat the entire bill recede. 

Now, there was another argument that was used with a great 
deal of zeal and voeiferatlon, and that is that the Hull amend- 
ment seeks to coerce the States. Why, Mr. Speaker, my friend 
from Maine, even with his wisdom, talks about the coercion 
of the States. I was surprised, because I have always had the 
greatest respect for the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BEEDY], 
and regarding him as one of the ablest men in the House, I was 
surprised that he had been fooled by such a specious argument. 
State rights has a reciprocal proposition of Federal rights. The 
Federal Government has just as much right to fix the powers of 
a Federal agency, like a national bank or a Federal reserve 
member bark, as has the State legislature the exclusive right 
to fix the charter powers of State banks. National banks are 
agencies and creatures of the Federal Government. The Fed- 
eral reserve system is a Federal system, and both, by Federal 
law, are fiscal agents of the Federal Government, and it is 
both ridiculous and absurd to suggest that because ‘Congress 
exercises its power in fixing the charter rights of national 
banks and in providing terms of membership to the Federal 
reserve system it is violating any right of the State or coercing 
the State in any exercise of its rights. Membership in the 
Federal reserve system is not a right. Such membership is not 
authorized, granted, or springs from any State authority. The 
Federal reserve system is a creature of the Federal Govern- 
ment, a fiscal agent of the National Government, and the Na- 
tional Government certainly has an unquestioned moral as well 
as legal right to prescribe the terms upon which the privilege, 
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not the right, but the privilege, of membership in that system 
may be enjoyed by a State institution. 

But if it be coercion of the States, if it be such a violation 
of the rights of the States as to cause some of these gentle- 
men to rant and rave as they do, I am unable to understund 
why they do not follow their theory to its logical conclusion 
and permit state-wide branch banking as well as intercity 
branches. It is just as much a violation of State rights, it is 
just as much a coercion upon the State legislatures to say that 
you shall not have state-wide branches, but confine your 
branches to the city, as it is to say to what particular cities 
these branches shall be confined. 

Why speak of coercion? If it be coercion to thus limit the 
privilege of membership in the Federal reserve system of State 
banks, then what about the coercion of State legislatures which 
have yielded to the branch-bank group and set up State banks 
with branches not only city but county and state-wide in coin- 
petition with national banks? Why, it is a result of that 
coercion that we are legislating upon this question to-day. 
The States are coercing the national banks in coming to Con- 
gress and insisting that they be relieved of the unfair compe- 
tition which the States have put upon them by giving their 
State bank competitors greater power than the national bank 
law gives to the national banks. 

But some gentlemen at the other end of the Capitol say we 
are unduly alarmed, and that even though the Senate amend- 
ment permits the further spread of branch banking that none 
of the other remaining 26 States will take advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded. If that be true, why are they so 
anxious and why do they oppose the Hull amendment so 
strenuously? Oh, gentlemen, when you see how bitter is the 
fight—and you have been bombarded with telegrams from both 
sides—you know this is the crucial fight, and you can very 
well understand the force of my statement when I declare 
that if you kill the Hull amendment independent unit banking 
can not be saved from the coercion and blighting effect of 
branch banking, which will ultimately lead to a complete bank 
monopoly, as it is in England and Canada. [Applause.] 

If the Hull amendments are not so important, then why 
this vicious fight by the branch bankers? Why did they build 
up such an expensive organization to kill the Hull amendments? 
Why, gentlemen, one witness before the Senate committee, 
realizing that the facts were known, volunteered the admis- 
sion that he had been pald $45,000 to $50,000 by a little coterie 
of bankers. Do you suppose a little coterie of bankers would 
pay one man $50,000 to work, as he claimed, for months gather- 
ing up data which he used as a basis for his fight upon our 
efforts to check branch banking, if they did not think the 
situation vital? Did you eyer meet Mr. Giannini, head of the 
Bank of Italy? Have you met some of those other great bank- 
ers who sincerely and honestly believe in branch banking, 
and are using all of their power and influence to check our 
efforts to restrict what we regard as an evil but which they 
deem a yirtue? Gentlemen, do you think that they are fools? 
Do you think they oppose this proposition knowing it to be an 
immaterial one of no consequences for the future? Oh, gentle- 
men, you had better wake up and not be fooled by these mis- 
leading arguments. 

Do you know Paul Warburg? Do you know W. P. G. Hard- 
ing? Do you know Julius Barnes? They are able and power- 
ful men who, no doubt, honestly believe branch banking is a 
virtue; but, gentlemen, whoever may be the friends of the 
branch bankers, howeyer wise and influential may be those 
with whom I differ upon this question, I think I know of the 
heart of this House, and I know the heart of a majority of the 
Senators. By conviction they are against branch banking and 
want to preserve independent unit banking in America, Know- 
ing this, I say to you that this bill is dead unless the Senate 
recedes from its amendments. [Applause.] 

But another misleading argument made against the House 
bill is that we never had any hearings upon it. Why, gentle- 
men, look at this volume, which represents the hearings of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency on this question. 

Again, the Senate was told that the comptroller was never 
consulted about this proposition, Why, gentlemen, that was a 
surprising statement to me, because the first time I ever heard 
of the McFadden bill being seriously considered was when the 
Comptroller of the Currency talked to me about it, and, gentle- 
men, here is his testimony in the hearings. As a matter of 
fact, he was the first witness before our committee, and while 
I may be mistaken I had always understood that Comptroller 
Dawes either prepared the bill or had it prepared under his 
direction. 

Then again the Senate was told that the House committee 
never consulted the Federal Reserve Board. That was a sur- 
prising statement to me, because members of the Federal Re- 
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serve Board were repeatedly in the committee room during the 
hearings and three members of the Federal Reserve Board 
appeared before our committee and testified on this question. 
In addition to that they gave us a written statement just be- 
fore we reported the bill out from the committee, covering the 
provisions of the bill, but expressly refrained from giving any 
opinion upon the branch-bank provisions, because they said 
they were in disagreement on that question. 

I repeat that I was under the impression that the comptroller 
wrote the bill. 

Mr, BEEDY. The gentleman says that the comptroller wrote 
the McFadden bill. 

Mr. WINGO. That is my understanding. 

Mr. BEEDY. And in referring to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the gentleman refers to the ex-comptroller, and he 
was opposed to branch banking? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 


Mr. BEEDY. And he did not write in the Hull amendment? 
They have not anything to do with the branch-banking prob- 
lem? 

Mr. WINGO. They are the heart of it. 


. BEEDY. Then why did not he write them in? 

r. MORTON D. HULL. I will say he did. 

. WINGO. The first time I ever heard of the Hull amend- 
ment—the comptroller sent for me and said they could get an 
agreement if we would agree to the Hull amendment. I never 
knew until the statement was made at the other end of the 
Capitol, and I challenge the statement, that the present comp- 
troller is against the Hull amendment. Stand up here any man 
who is authorized to speak for him and say that he is against 
it. I believe he has not yet stated his view one way or the 
other on the Hull amendment, but is keeping out of the fight. 
But it is.absurd to say, as well as incorrect, that the present 
comptroller was not consulted. 

But, gentlemen, whoever may have been consulted, whatever 
may be the views of the different gentlemen, the issue between 
the House and Senate is clear. I think I know how you stand. 
You are in favor of independent unit banking and against the 
further spread of branch banking. So far as I am concerned 
I leave the matter with you. I should not have made this 
statement had not the gentleman from Illinois asked for an 
expression by the conferees as to what their intentions are. 
You can take me off the conference if you like, but I state to 
you that I will never surrender to the Senate on this question, 
and if the Senate conferees insist upon it that kills the bill, 
because, by the eternal gods, I will never by any act of mine 
eucourage the further spread of branch banking. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFapven] has the floor. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I reserved the right 
to object, and under that reservation I assumed that I had 
some right to be heard. If I have not any right to be heard, 
I want to know it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I would like to get a few minutes’ 
time to speak to the House, especially as my name has been 
tuken in vain in the discussion of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand whether 
the gentleman is speaking under the reservation of objection 
or not, 

Mr. McFADDEN, If I have control of the time, I am per- 
fectly willing to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand whether 
the gentleman is proceeding under the reservation of objection 
or not. 

Mr. McFADDEN. If I have control of the time, I am per- 
fectly willing to yield. 

The SPEAKER. This is a proceeding by unanimous con- 
sent, and under the reservation of the right to object. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morros D. Hutt] be given 
15 minutes if he desires it. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tllinois asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague, Mr. Morton D. Hort, may 
proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, let me say at the 
start that I do not for a minute desire to make a personal 
issue out of anything of this kind. It is too important to be 
treated in any sense as a personal issue, either by the chair- 
man of the committee or any other Member of this House. 
However, I do want to make a statement with reference to 
the facts of the situation and the history of the legislation, 
and I shall try to be very brief. 
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This bill is an old friend. It has been here before. It was 
before us in the last Congress. It finds its genesis in the recom- 
mendations of the former Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. 
Henry M. Dawes, in his report of December, 1923, and in the 
belief aggressively urged among the banking fraternity that 
something should be done to enable national banks to compete 
on more nearly even terms with State banks operating under 
more liberal charter powers. The more liberal charter powers 
granted to State banks and occasioning the most of the dis- 
cussion are those having to do with branch banking. In some 
22 States, State banks are permitted to have branch banks, 
while national banks saye in anomalous cases are not permitted 
to have branches. The anomalous cases referred to are about 
100 in number. Out of over 8,000 national banks about 100 
have branches. These cases grew out of consolidations of State 
banks with national banks, where the State banks had branches, 
and where the corporate survivor has continued the branches. 
Broadly speaking, however, they may be overlooked in stating 
the general problem. If there are 22 States permitting branch 
banking to State banks, then it should be noticed that there are 
26 States not permitting branch banking to their State banking 
institutions. It is in the 22 States that the problem arises, 
How might the national banks in those 22 States be put on a 
more merely competitive basis with the State banks doing a 
branch banking business? This was the problem before the 
Banking and Currency Committee. It might have provided one 
of three ways: 

(1) The committee might have provided that national banks 
in whatever States they might be located and without reference 
to State banking law should be permitted to do a branch bauk- 
ing business. This would be treating all national banks alike. 

(2) It might proyide that the law of the State where the 
national bank was located should at all times be the law for the 
national bank so far as determining whether or not branch 
banking should be permitted. If the law of the State at any 
time, now or hereafter, permitted branch banking to State 
banks, national banks should have the same privilege. If it 
did not, national banks should not have that privilege. This 
was the position which the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress took when it reported the bill out. 
It left the whole initiative to the States. They should deter- 
mine the policy of branch banks or no branch banks. This posi- 
tion is a partial abdication of power by Congress, It is a posi- 
tion which encourages the change of law by States not now per- 
mitting branch banking. 

(3) Or it might provide that national banks now cuffering 
from the competition of State banks operating under charter 
powers that permitted a branch-banking business should have 
branch-banking rights, and stop right there, reserving for the 
Congress the right to determine for the future how much 
further it might wish to go in the extension of branch banking. 
This would extend branch banking in the national banking 
system throughout the 22 States permitting branch banking to 
their State banks. This was not the poli-y of the Banking 
Committee of the last Congress but it was the policy of the 
House itself, for when the bill came before the House it 
adopted certain amendments to the effect that national banks 
should be permitted to do a branch-banking business only in 
States where at the time of the passage of the bill State laws 
permitted State banks to do a branch-banking business. In 
order that State banks which were members of the Federal 
reserve system and which were domiciled in sny State which 
did not permit branch banking might not be permitted to gain 
an advantage over national banks in their own States, it 
was further provided that should any such State chauge its 
laws so as to permit branch banking the State-bank member of 
the Federal reserve system could not acquire branch banks 
and remain a member of the Federal reserve system. This was 
the way the bill of the last session passed the House, and it 
remained undisposed-of business in the Senate at the time of 
the adjournment. 

At this session the amendments adopted on the floor of the 
House at the last session were adopted by the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House as part of the bill when 
reported out, and in that form the House passed the bill. The 
Senate has struck them out and has adopted the course of 
the Banking Committee of a year ago. In other words, it has 
surrendered to the States the determination of policy of branch 
banking so far as affects national banks. 

Another change to be noted is that of the geographical area 
in which branch banking may be practiced. In California it 
is a state-wide system so far as State banks are concerned. 
In the House bill it was proposed that it should be confined 
to the municipal limits of the city in which the parent bank 
is located. In the Senate bill it is extended to the metropolitan 
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aren where the parent bank is located. That is, where there 
are two or more municipalities adjacent to each other the 
parent bank may be in one and the branches in the other. 

These, in brief, are the differences between the Ho- + and 
Senate bills, so far as they affect branch banking. 

Now, the whole question in issue is as to how far you wish 
to go with respect to branch banking. For myself I hold a dis- 
trust of the whole policy of brauch banking. I dislike its 
monopolistie tendency. I dislike to encourage the concentration 
into the hands of a few of control of credits in a community. 
It means power with all the temptations of power, It means 
putting into the hands of the demagogue the possible justifica- 
tion for his hue and cry about Wall Street and the money 
power. It means the gradual development of a political Issue 
that will rise to plague us later. Do you think I am dealing 
with imaginary fears? Listen, then, to the former Comptroller 
of the Currency, Mr, Henry M. Dawes, in his report of Decem- 
ber, 1923. Mr. Dawes says: 


Branch banking is, in its essence, monopolistic. The financial re- 
sources of a number of communities are put under the control of a 
single group of individuals. Funds liquidated in one cummunity may 
be used to develop other communities at the discretion of the officers 
of the central bank. The economic development, therefore, of a given 
territory under the control of a branch bank would depend upon the 
policy of the bank. The bank would have the power to retard or 
to encourage the development of a given community or individual 
enterprise. 

If any lessons are to be drawn from the development of large indus- 
trial enterprises in the United States it is that the pringiple of cen- 
tralization when once inaugurated will proceed unless interfered 
with by governmental action to a point of complete concentration in 
an individual or a group dominated by an Individual. Should a situa- 
tion of this kind develop in any Federal reserve district the Federal 
reserve bank would either be eliminated as a factor in tho financial 
community or be virtually under the control of such a group. 

From time to time efforts have been made to substitute for the old 
machinery a system which might seem to be theoretically and tech- 
nically more perfect. The frontal attacks of the proponents of for- 
eign banking systems have invariably broken down without in any 
substantial manner permanently modifying or affecting the general 
principles of American banking, The genius of the American people 
for independence in matters of local self-government is thoroughly 
ingrained and will never succumb in any clean-cut issue where the 
choice rests between centralized control and personal and community 
independence. 


Yet Mr. Henry M. Dawes was the godfather of the McFad- 
den bill. It was he who inspired its provisions at the last 
session. 

A remark was made here about the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The amendments have my name, and 
were inserted in the bill by my suggestion at the last session, 
but they were drafted after discussion with the comptroller, 
and they were drafted in the final form in the office of the 
former Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Henry M. Dawes; and 
I believe his chief deputy, Mr. Collins, also had a hand in the 
drafting of those particular proposals. 

Now I, for one, am willing to go just as far as may be neces- 
sary to put national banks now subject to the competition of 
State banks doing a branch-banking business on an even com- 
petitive basis with such State banks. But I am not willing to 
go one step farther. For this reason I oppose the adoption 
of the Senate amendments. The question may be asked, and 
has been asked, What will happen should the bill in the form 
in which it passed the House become the law, limiting branch 
banking on the part of nutional banks to those States which at 
the time of the approval of this act permit State banks to 
do a branch-banking business if a State not now permitting 
branch banking hereafter changes its laws to permit branch 
banking? Will you not have an unbalanced situation so far 
as branch banking is concerned? Yes; you will. But I main- 
tain that is a hypothetical possibility rather than a reasonable 
probability. With National banks and State member banks 
in any such State not interested in a change of State laws, the 
strong probabilities are there will be no such change. The 
chances are that you can stabilize the whole branch-banking 
situation till we shall at least have had more experience with 
it. Bnt with the situation left as the Senate has left it, you 
are only inviting National banks and State banks to go to their 
State legislatures and change their laws. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I know it has been argued that the bill 
in the form it passed the Honse is an attempt to interfere with 
State rights, That is a sbam objection. No State right is 
interfered with. The States have still the right to legislate as 
they please. All that has been done is to remove the motives 
for such legislation on the part of some of the banks located 
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in such States. To call it an attempt to coerce the States is 
pure buncombe, 

The collective personality which we call “the people” never 
operates for itself in enacting economic legislation. It is the 
group haying an economic interest which initiates and pushes 
economic legislation. When that economic group finds the mo- 
tives no longer present the pressure for the legislation is gone. 
In the pending legislation that group consists of the big State 
barks and the national banks. With the opportunity of gain- 
ing anything in States not now permitting branch banking no 
longer present, the move to change State laws will cease. 

Tt is also said that the provisions struck out by the Senate 
do not treat the States all alike—that there is discrimination 
in these provisions. But we are legislating for banks, not for 
States. And if there be a discrimination between national 
banks in the bill as it passed the House, there is discrimination 
between national banks as the bill comes back from the Senate. 
In both bills it is provided that some national banks may have 
branches and some may not. The only way you can ayoid dis- 
crimination is to provide that national banks, wherever located 
and without reference to State laws, shall be permitted to do a 
branch-banking bnsiness. But this you will shrink from doing, 
though in ultimate effect this is what you are doing in the Sen- 
ate revision of the bill. 

It is said also as a justification for branch banking that it is 
perfectly natural economic development. I respectfully submit 
this is no justification at all. Naturalness is not a sufficient 
criterion of desirability. Weeds are a natural development in 
a garden. But the gardener plows them out. Branch banking 
as a perfectly natural development leads to monopoly, which is 
undesirable. The whole history of civilization is one long 
story of restraints and inhibitions on certain perfectly natural 
developments for the purpose of permitting more desirable de- 
yelopments. 5 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
man yield there? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If I understand the gentleman’s 
amendment, it provides that national banks shall be prohibited 
from establishing branch banks in all States except those 
where States have branch banks at the time of the passage of 
the act. 

The SPEAKER, The time oi the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Illinois may have one minute 
more. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTHR of Oklahoma. The Senate provision, as I 
understand, provides that the national banks shall be per- 
mitted to haye branch banks in any State that may hereafter 
establish branch banking for State banks. Is that the dif- 
ference? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. That is the fundamental difference. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I reserved the right to object to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen]. 
However, in view of the statement which the gentleman has 
made, that he will submit to the House any proposals that 
he may wish to make to the conference committee before the 
conference agreement, I am inclined to withdraw my objection, 
but on that condition only. Is that the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I stated it two or three times. I think it 
is fully covered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BED. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent to reyise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEEDY, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the proposal of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morton D. Hurt] to instruct 
the conferees for three reasons. In the first place, his proposal 
to instruct conferees is wholly inconsistent with every conception 
and purpose of a conference. If we were to instruct conferees, 
it is to be assumed they would honorably adhere to their in- 
structions. However, if they were to adhere to instructions 
such as are proposed by the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Morton 
D. HULL], we might as well refuse to appoint conferees, becanse 
there will be nothing left to confer about. If the course which 
the gentleman Mr. HULL proposes were to be followed, it would 
negative the necessity of any conference. Indeed, it is rumored 
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that if the House conferees are to be instructed the Senate will 
refuse to enter a conference. 

It is my understanding that conferees are appointed here in 
all cases in order that the views of both Senate and House 
may be reconciled by compromise or adjustment, to the end that 
reasonably satisfactory legislation may result. When the 
House appoints conferees it is to be assumed that it has confi- 
dence in the integrity and good judgment of its appointees. 
I am confident that any conferees to be appointed by the House 
on the McFadden bank bill may be trusted to secure the best 
legislation practical and compatible with the views of the House. 
To insist upon instructing conferees is not only hostile to the 
spirit of the conference; it is a reflection upon the integrity of 
the conferees. For this first and fundamental reason I, there- 
fore, oppose the resolution. 

But I am opposed to the instruction of the conferees for a 
second reason. These instructions seek to bind the conferees to 
support the Hull amendments. Those amendments are incon- 
sistent with the original intent and purpose of the McFadden 
bank bill. The brauch-banking policy of the McFadden bill is 
to restrict state-wide branch banking and to permit city branch 
banking by national banks in States whose laws permit it. 
Thus, the MeFadden bill seeks to place national banks upon an 
equal competitive basis with State banks. The Hull amend- 
ments would defeat this object. 

Under the McFadden bank bill home city branch banking is 
recognized as a local question under the control of the various 
State legislatures. Wherever the States prohibit home city 
branch banking it is also prohibited by the bill. Where States 
permit home city branch banking the bill permits it. This was 
the policy of the McFadden bill without the Hull amendments, 
But those amendments introduce a new and antagonistic ele- 
ment which puts upon Congress the responsibility of condemn- 
ing home city branch banking in certain States, even though 
their State legislatures might wish to approve it. 

The Hull amendments for all time would deprive national 
banks of the right to establish city branches in those States 
which do not now permit branch banking, but which may wish 
to do so in the future. In other words, the Hull amendments 
would freeze the present situation. They would permit na- 
tional banks to maintain city branches in 22 States where 
branch banking is now permitted by State law. They would, 
however, for all time deny this right to national banks in 
26 States of the Union, regardless of future action by their 
State legislatures. 

Let us assume for a moment that the Hull amendments are 
written into the McFadden bill and the whole becomes law. 
What would be the practical situation confronting us? Na- 
tional banks would be permitted by act of Congress to enjoy 
the branch-banking privilege in the cities of New York, Boston, 
Los Angeles, and New Orleans. Yet that same act of Con- 
gress—assuming always the adoption of the Hull amendments— 
would prohibit branches to national banks doing business in 
St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis, and Seattle. The only differ- 
ence would be that the States of New York, Massachusetts, 
California, and Mississippi permitted branch banking in their 
cities prior to the adoption of the McFadden bank bill with 
Hull amendments, while the States of Missouri, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, and Washington might permit branch banking in their 
cities subsequent to the passage of the McFadden bill with 
Hull amendments, 

Let us state it another way. Assume again the passage of 
the McFadden bill with Hull amendments. The States of IIII 
nois, Missouri, Minnesota, and Washington are among those 
which do not now permit branch banking. Suppose they should 
desire in the near future to give State banks the right to 
establish and maintain branches in Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, and Seattle. Suppose in pursuance of that desire they 
pass State laws permitting such branches. In such event na- 
tional banks in those cities would have no right to establish 
or maintain any branches. What would be the result? We 
should then face precisely the same situation which caused 
the demand for the McFadden bill without the Hull amend- 
ments. The national banks in Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, 
and Washington, in the face of State branch-bank competition, 
would be forced to come again to the Federal Congress and 
ask for more Federal legislation. They would ask to place 
their national banks on an equal competitive basis with their 
State banks. There is no question that such a situation would 
result. Such would be the inevitable logic of events, 

Indeed the proponents of the Hull amendments—who, by the 
way, are confined principally to the outlying State banks in the 
city of Chicago—admit that if any of the antibranch banking 
States should enact laws permitting home city branches the 
national banks would be placed at a serious disadvantage in 
competition with State banks and must come to Congress for 
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legislation to remove the handicap. Such a situation in itself 
is a most convincing answer to the Hull amendments. 

The question naturally arises if it would be necessary for 
Congress to repeal the Hull amendments whenever an anti- 
branch-banking State changes its laws; why enact them in 
the first place? Why put Congress in the position of creating 
a condition which it would be in duty bound to correct peri- 
odically? The Hull amendments will not stand the light of 
logical analysis. They must fall as inconsistent with the home- 
city branch-banking policy of the McFadden bill, They must 
fall by reason of their own senseless provisions. £ 

At this point I desire to call your attention to the fact 
that the Hull amendments are not only contradictory to the 
spirit and purpose of the McFadden bank bill but they are a 
serious reflection upon the sound sense and integrity of the 
people of Illinois. By insisting upon the Hull amendments the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morron D. HULL], in effect, says, 
“IT do not trust my own people. True, my State legislature in 
1924 passed an antibranch banking law. ‘True, this law was 
submitted to my people and passed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, but I do not trust them. I fear their shifting opinions. 
I want a Federal law to thwart their future acts. Pass these 
Hull amendments and so make it impossible for my people in 
Illinois to change their own banking laws.” This is the real 
plea of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morron D. HULL]. 

He tells you that unless you pass his amendments the na- 
tional banks will be tempted to lobby State legislatures for 
city branch banking laws. He is fearful of the powers of 
such a lobby. Yet past events furnish no ground for such 
fear, The national banks in his own State certainly present 
no horrible example of a powerful lobby. The Illinois legis- 
lature passed its antibranch banking bill in 1924 with little 
difficulty.. One of two things was true. Either the national 
banks of Illinois were then indifferent, or else they were 
powerless to control the action of their State legislature. And 
this was true even under the impelling urge of the city branch- 
banking privilege in the McFadden bill then in the making. 

The real truth of this situation is that were the Hull amend- 
ments to pass, a premium would be put upon State-bank 
charters. Every incentive of the State banks in 26 States would 
be to lobby for a branch banking law. Upon the procurement of 
such a law their rights to branch banking, under the Hull 
amendments, would be exclusive—a veritable monopoly. Fur- 
thermore, State banks many times outnumber national banks 
in every State, and the lobby which they could muster as com- 
pared with that of national banks would be as Hercules to 
Hecuba. 

Let us strip the proposition of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Morton D. Hutt] naked. Let us see it for what it is. 
Frankly, his amendments are designed to use the coercive power 
of our Federal Government over future State legislation relating 
to branch banking within city limits. And, mark you, this coer- 
cive power is proposed to be exercised not upon the ground 
that home city branch banking is wrong, for the gentleman sup- 
ports the McFadden bill, which itself recognizes and approves 
city branch banking in 22 States of the Union. 

At this point let me caution gentlemen not to confuse this 
issue, as have the advocates of the Hull amendments. The 
question of state-wide branch banking is not involved in these 
Hull amendments. The McFadden bill, as a matter of national 
policy, prohibits city banks in the Federal reserve system, both 
national and State, from having branches in rural communi- 
ties. The question of branch banking, therefore, is no ways 
involved in any disagreement over the Hull amendments. 
With those amendments stricken from the bill banks in small 
towns would have precisely the same protection as they would 
with the Hull amendments included. In either event branches 
by city banks in the small towns would be prohibited. Advyo- 
eates of the Hull amendments in their extreme fear of branch 
banking have unguestionably confused the issue. 

But I am opposed to the gentleman’s [Mr. Morton D. HULL] 
amendments for yet a third reason. It is the aim of the McFad- 
den bill, whatever other consequences might attach to its provi- 
sions, to do nothing which would weaken the Federal reserve 
system. Indeed, by equalizing competitive opportunities as be- 
tween national and State banks, it aims to strengthen the 
Federal reserve system. Yet the Hull amendments would freeze 
the city branch-banking privilege not only of national banks 
but also of Federal reserve member State banks. It would 
confine the city branch-banking privilege for all time to those 
reserve member State banks located in States now permitting 
branch banking. In 26 States in the Union which may at 
some future time desire to permit city branches the Hull 
amendments would force these State member banks forever 
outside the Federal reserve system. Thus, the strong tendency 
of the Hull amendments would be to force large numbers of 
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State and national banks to withdraw from the Federal reserve 
system. In no other way could they ever enjoy the city branch- 
banking privilege. 

Friends of the Federal reserve system must, perforce, view 
these Hull amendments with gravest concern, 

The position of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morron P. 
Hur] is untenable from every angle. His proposal to instruct 
conferees would render a conference nugatory. The Hull 
amendments themselves are without merit. Their adoption is 
undesirable if we are to preserve equal opportunities in our 
banking world. The Hull amendments should be voted down by 
those who are genuinely interested in conservative, sane, and 
impartial bank legislation by the Federal Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the preceding request 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFAppEN]? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. MCFADDEN, Mr. KING, 
and Mr. WINGO. 


PROHIBITION OFFICERS 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for five minutes. > 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great deal 
recently in reference to an Executive order of the President 
of the United States that is to be applied exclusively to the 
State of California. 

The question involyed in the enforcement of the Executive 
order to enable the appointment of State, county, and munici- 
pal officers as Federal officers is far greater than the pro- 
hibition question. It involves the sovereignty of States. It 
is a direct repudiation of a vital and fundamental principle 
of the American Government. 

We are informed in the press that the order is not to be ap- 
plied throughout the country, but is to be exclusively applied 
to the State of California. t 

No authority exists in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to issue any such Executive order. Certainly no an- 
thority exists in the executive branch of the Government to 
impose a law, regulation, or restriction exclusively upon one 
selected State. The rights of the people of no State take pre- 
cedence over the rights of the people of the State of California. 
We are jealous of our sovereignty, and will guard and pre- 
serve it. 

California is not a half-caste child of the Nation, but a full- 
fledged State, enjoying equal rights with all of her sister 
States under the Constitution, and performing the same duties 
to the Nation. 

The constitution of California provides, article 4, section 20: 


No person holding any lucrative office under the United States, or 
any other power, shall be eligible to any civil office of profit under 
this State: Provided, That officers in the militia who receive no 
annual salary, local officers, or postmasters whose compensation would 
not exceed $500 per annum, shall not be deemed to hold lucrative offices, 


In People v. Leonard (73 Calif. 235) it has been held that 
“local office” refers to “local Federal officers.” 

A prohibition officer is not a local Federal officer. He has 
the right to cross city, county, and State lines and make ar- 
rests in the name of the Federal Government. í 

In the case of deputy sheriffs of California counties, who, 
we are to presume from press dispatches, are to be placed 
under the control of a bureau of the Federal Goyernment— 
they are appointed by the sheriffs of their respective counties. 
The sheriffs are elected by the people. They serve papers is- 
sued by the courts of California and not by the Federal courts. 

We have in California a very strict State prohibition enforce- 
ment act. Our State officers diligently perform their duties 
in this respect, but they work within the confines of their own 
jurisdictions. They bave other duties beside the enforcement 
of prohibition to perform, and they perform their duties effi- 
clently aud well. Gur California peace officers are second in 
efficiency and courtesy to none in the country. We are getting 
along very well, thank you, without the interference or exer- 
cise of unsolicited, unconstitutional supervisory power by a 
smug bureaucrat from the State of New York. It might be 
Jess objectionable to Californians if General Andrews would im- 
pose this militaristic bureaucratic order on his own State of 
New York, Mr. Mellon’s State of Pennsylvania, and the Presi- 
dent's State of Massachusetts. We object to being pointed out 
as the particular bad-boy State of the Union and made to 
stand in the corner with our face to the wall 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield right there? 

Mr. CURRY. After a while. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, may I have one minute more? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California may have one minute more. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman 
may have three minutes more. 

The SPNAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that the gentleman from California 
may haye three minutes more? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURRY. ‘The tree of liberty has long endured in the 
United States. Its strength has been in the enduring strength 
of its States, independent and equally sovereign, welded to- 
gether by the strong band of the Union. Of late years vandals 
have been driving into the sturdy tree a vicious wedge of inter- 
ference with the rights of the States. This last is a hard blow 
that sends the wedge hilt deep into the tree. 

The order is as unconstitutional as it is unjust, as vicious as 
it is wrong. It is utterly contrary to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American Government, and it must not be per- 
mitted to stand. 

If it is not repealed by the Executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, steps must be taken to throw it out, hook, line, and 
sinker. 

I do not believe for a minute that the President had been 
informed that he had placed before him anything more than a 
routine paper when he was induced to sign the document. Cer- 
tainly it is a complete contradiction of his statesmanlike Wil- 
liamsburg speech. [Applause.] 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman know who wrote the 
Executive order? 

Mr. CURRY. The only thing I know is that the President 
signed it. It is supposed to have been written by General An- 
drews or Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. It is intimated in the news- 
papers that the request came from California. Does the gentle- 
man know whether anybody in California made the request? 

Mr. CURRY. I tried to obtain information if there had been 
a request from California, and there was no request from any 
State official, so far as I have been able to learn. It is pre- 
sumed to have been requested by Colonel Green, an itinerant 
soldier of fortune, who at present happens to be Federal pro- 
hibition enforcement officer for northern California. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is it not possible that this order was to be 
offered to California in appreciation of the great majority 
vote that Mr. Coolidge received in the last election? 

Mr. CURRY. Of course, this is not a question of politics, 
but of fundamental American principles. I supported Mr. 
Coolidge for President, and I am for him now when he is right. 
And California is not the only State that gave him a great 
majority. [Applause.] 

THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House, as in Committee of the Whole, may proceed to the 
consideration of unobjected bills on the Private Calendar, be- 
ginning where the last call left off. 

The SPEHAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the House, as in-Committee of the 
Whole, may proceed with the consideration of bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar that are unobjected to, beginning where the last 
cail left off. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
which I shall not do, will not the gentleman give us 5 or 10 
minutes in which to get to our office reports? 

Mr. TILSON. If unanimous consent is given to proceed, I 
shall ask unanimous consent that the House may stand in recess 
until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield a moment before he goes into that? N 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. } 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I read in the papers a 
statement that the judges’ salary bill would be taken up. 
Other Members, as well as I, have arranged cur business in 
keeping with that program. Is that abandoned; and if ge, 
why? ; 
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Mx. TILSON. Answering the genfleman’s inquiry, I have to 
say that for reasons deemed good and sufficient it has been 
thought best to change the program in one respect and not 
_call up the judges’ bills to-day. It seems best to postpone these 
bills to some later date and go on to-day with the Private Cal- 
endar, in which so many Members of the House are yitally 
interested, 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is understood that the 
river and harbor bill will uot be brought up until Friday? 
Mr. TIL. SON. Not until Thursday. That was the original 
agreement. 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Can the gentleman tell us when 
the bills from the Judiciary Committee will be taken up? 
Mr, TILSON. That has not been definitely settled. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. This judicial salary bill is only 
postponed for a brief period? 
Mr. TILSON. Yes; that is all. 
Mr. HASTINGS. Bills on the Private Calendar will be taken 
up to-day? 
Mr. TILSON, Unobjected bills on the Private Calendar. 
Mr. McLAUGHTIN of Michigan. Is there any possibility of 
the judicial salary bill coming up this week? 
Mr. TILSON, I do not believe it will come up this week. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that it shall now be in order to take up bills 
on the Private Calendar unobjected to. Is there objection? 
There wus no objection. 


“THE KING OAN DO NO WRONG” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
reyise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the Federal tort claims bill, 

The SVEAKNHR. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the Federal tort claims bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Spenker, there is pending on the Union 
Calendar (No. 68) H. R. 8651, a bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims against the United States on account of prop- 
erty damage, personal injury, or death. It is called the Fed- 
eral tort claims act, and is named for Mr. UNDERHILL, chair- 
man of the Committee on Claims, of which I am a member. 

It is n much belated attempt to give redress to citizens and 
others wronged and damaged by the Government. The bill 
probably will not pass this session of the House and that is 
unfortunate. However, it will cause attention to be focussed 
upon the hayoc and injustice caused by the threadbare theory 
that the “king can do no wrong.” 

The Senate, March 15, passed S. 1912, which provided a 
method of settlement of claims in tort against the Government 
in sums not exceeding $3,000. That bill is really an extension 
of the small claims act extending jurisdiction of the heads of 
the departments to settle claims in tort upwards of $3,000; 
the jurisdiction now is $1,000. 

The Underwood bill is much more comprehensive and is 
much preferable. I made a study of the later bill. In order 
that said study might be properly set forth and properly under- 
stood I herewith insert a copy of said H. R. 8651: 


IN TUE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January $0, 1926. 
Mr. Unpernitn introduced the following bill; which was referred to 

the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. February 5, 1926, 

committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

Union and ordered to be printed, 

A bill (H. R. 8651) to provide for the settlement of claims against 
the United States on account of property damage, personal injury, 
or denth 
Be it enacted, ete.— 

TITLE I,—PROPERTY DAMAGE CLAIMS 


SECTION 1. The Government of the United States hereby grants 
authority, as hereinafter provided, for the payment of claims on 
account of damage to or loss of privately owned property, if caused 
by the negligence or wrongful act or omission of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Government acting within the scope of his office or em- 
ployment; except that contributory negligence shall be a bar to 
liability for any such damage or loss and except that no liability shall 
be had for any such damage or loss if the claim therefor accrued 
prior to April 6, 1920. 

Sec. 2. (a) Authority is hereby conferred upon the head of each 
department or establishment to consider, ascertain, adjust, and deter- 
mine, on behalf of the Government of the United States, any claim 
under section 1 if the amount claimed does not exceed $5,000. 

(b) Such amount as may be found to be due any claimant shall be 
certified to Congress as a legal claim for payment out of appropria- 
tions that may be made by Congress therefor, together with a brief 
statement of the character of each claim, the amount claimed, and the 
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amount allowed. Upon the presentation to the Seerctary of the 
Treasury of any such claim for payment, thero shali be set off in 
accordance with the act of March 3, 1875 (18 Stat, L., p. 481), 
any claim, whether liquidated or unliquidated, on the part of the 
United States against the claimant. Acceptance by any claimant of 
the amount determined under this title shall be deemed to be In full 
settlement of every claim on account of such damage or loss against 
the Government of the United States or such officer or employee. 

(e) No such claim shall be considered unless presented to the 
department or establishment within six months from the date of 
accrual of such claim, except that any such claim in an amount in 
excess of $1,000, accrued after April 6, 1920, but prior to the passage 
of this act, may be presented within six months after the passage 
of this act. 

(a) No claim that, prior to the time of the passage of this act, has 
been rejected or reported on adversely by any court or department or 
establishment authorized to hear and determine the same, shall be 
considered under this title. 

Suc. 3. Section 145 of the Judicial Code, as amended, is amended 
by adding after paragraph third thereof a new paragraph to read ag 
follows: 

“Fourth, All claims lability for which is recognized under section 
1 of the Federal tort claims act, if the amount claimed exceeds $5,000." 

Sec. 4. Paragraph twentieth of section 24 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended, is amended by adding after the first subdivision thereof a new 
subdivision to read as follows: 

“Concurrent with the Court of Claims, of all claims lability for 
which is recognized under section 1 of the Federal tort claims act, if 
the amount claimed is in excess of $5,000 but does not exceed $10,000. 
All suits brought and tried under the provisions of this paragraph shall 
be tried by the court without a jury.” 

Sec. 5. Suit under section 24 or 145 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended by this act, upon a claim accruing on or after April 6, 1920, 
and prior to the passage of this act, shall be brought within six months 
after the passage of this act or within six years after the accrual of 
the claim, 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this title shall be construed to affect any right 
of the United States to reimbursement from an officer or employee of 
the Government willfully causing the damage or loss giving rise to any 
claim against the United States under this title. No claim by an 
insurer by subrogation or otherwise shall be instituted or allowed 
against the United States under this title. 

Sec. 7. No suit upon any claim shall be brought under this title if 
the claim has been determined by the head of any department or estab- 
lishment under section 2; and no claim shall be presented for considera- 
tion to the head of any department or establishment under section 2 
if final judgment thereon has been rendered in a suit upon such claim 
brought under this title, 

Sec. 8. (a) The provisions of this title shall not apply to— 

(1) Any claim arising out of the loss or miscarriage or negligent 
transmission of letters or postal matters; 

(2) Any claim arising in respect of the assessment or collection of 
any tax or customs duty; nor 

(3) Any claim for which liability of the Government is recognized 
by the act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. L. p. 889), relating to loss or 
destruction of or damage to personal property and effects of officers 
and enlisted men and others in the naval service or the Coast Guard; 
act of March 3, 1885 (23 Stat. L. p. 350), as amended, relating to loss, 
damage, or destruction in the military service of private property be- 
longing to officers, enlisted men, and members of the Nurse Corps 
(female) of the Army; or act of March 9, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 525), 
and the act of March 8, 1925 (43 Stat. L. p. 1112), relating to claims 
aguinst merchant and public vessels of the United States or of corpora- 
tions the entire stock of which is owned by the United States. 

(b) The act entitled “An act to provide for the settlement of claims 
arising against the Government of the United States in sums not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 in any one case,” approved December 28, 1922, is hereby 
repealed, except that any claim accruing prior to such repeal may be 
considered, ascertained, adjusted, determined, and certified in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if this act were not law. 

(c) The provisions of any act, in so far as Inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this title, are hereby repealed to the extent of such incon- 
sistency, 

TITLE 11.—PERSONAL INJURY AND DEATH CLAIMS 


Sec. 201. (a) The Government of the United States hereby grants 
authority, as hereinafter provided, for the payment of claims for com- 
pensation for personal injury or death caused by Injury (1) Jf caused 
by the negligence or wrongful act or omission of any officer or employee 
of the Government acting within the scope of his office or employment, 
or (2) if attributable to any defect or insufficiency in any machinery, 
vehicle, appliance, or other materials and such defects or insufficiency 
is due to the negligence or wrongful omission of an officer or employee 
of the Government. 

(b) No compensation shall be paid for any such injury or death 
which results from the claimant being intoxicated or under the influ- 
ence of drugs, or if the injury or death is caused, In whole or in part, 
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by contributory negligence, or by the willful misconduct of the claimant, 
or by the claimant's intention to bring about injury or death to himself 
or another, 

(e) No compensation shall be paid for any such injury or death to 
the extent that the injury Is continued or aggravated or that the death 
is caused by an unreasonable refusal or negligent failure to submit to 
or procure medical or surgical treatment, the risk of which is, in the 
judgment of the United Stutes Employees’ Compensation Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the commission) based upon expert medical 
or surgical advice, inconsiderable in vicw of the seriousness of the 
injury. 

(d) No compensation shall be paid for any such injury or death if 
the claim therefor accrued prior to April 6, 1920. 

Sec. 202. (a) Authority is hereby conferred upon the commission to 
award and pay compensation on behalf of the Government of the 
United States for any claim under section 201. 

(b) Acceptance by any claimant of the award determined under this 
title shall be deemed to be in full settlement of the claim against the 
Governnient of the United States and the officer or employee. Pay- 
ments of awards under this title shall be made from such appropria- 
tions as the Congress may from time to time provide for the purpose. 

(e) Tue commission shall by regulation provide for the form and 
manner in which claims under this title shall be filed and prosecuted 
before the commission. No claim shall be considered by the commis- 
sion unless filed within GO days after the injury or six months after 
death caused by the injury; except that, for any reasonable cuuse 
shown, the commission may allow claims for compensation for personal 
injury to be filed at any time within six months after the injury; and 
except that any claim accruing after April 6, 1920, but prior to the 
passage of this act, may be filed within six months after the passage 
of this act. 

Src. 203. The commission and the head of each department or estab- 
Ushment shall jointly provide rules, including penalties for the viola- 
tion thereof, for the reporting to the commission both by officers or 
employees of such department or establishment and by their immediate 
superiors of Injuries or death which may become the basis of a claim 
under this title. 

Src. 204. (a) Compensation for personal injury shall be awarded and 
paid by the commission as follows: 

(1) Permanent total disability: In the case of disability adjudged 
to be total and permanent in nature, compensation shall be at the rate 
of $18 a week. 

(2) Permanent partial disability: In the case of disability adjudged 
to be partial and permanent in nature, compensation shall be at a rate 
not in excess of $18 a week. The commission shall prepare and by 
regulation provide a schedule declaring the classes of disability covered 
by this paragraph, the weekly rate of compensation for each such class, 
such rates to be proportionate to the degree of permanent disability, 
and the total amount of compensation which shall be awarded for each 
such class. If the total amount of any award under this paragraph 
docs not exceed $300, the compensation may be paid as a lump sum 
without deduction on account of immediate payment, 

(3) Temporary total disability: In the case of disability adjudged 
to be total but temporary in nature compensation shall be awarded, 
for such period as the disability continues, at the weekly rate of two- 
thirds of the weekly earnings of the injured individual averaged dur- 
ing the six months immedlately preceding the date of injury; except 
that the weekly rate of compensation shall not exceed $18 nor bo 
less than $9 unless such two-thirds of such weekly earnings is less 
than $9. In such case the Injured individual shall be awarded and 
paid compensation equal to his weekly earnings thus averaged, but 
not in excess of $9, If the injured individual is a housewife, minor, 
or other individual not employed, or having only irregular or casual 
employment, the compensation shall be at the rate of $9 a week. 

(4) Temporary partial disability: In case of disability adjudged to 
be partial but temporary in nature, compensation shall be paid, so 
long as the disability continues, at weekly rates proportionate to the 
degree of temporary disability, as adjudged by the comnrission. 

(5) The total compensation which may be paid in any one case for 
permanent disability, whether total or partial, shall not exceed $5,000, 
tind for temporary disability, whether total or partial, shall not exceed 
$3,750. 

(6) If an injured individual awarded compensation for temporary 
disability, whether total or partial, is subsequently adjudged by the 
commission to be suffering frony a disability permanent in character, 
whether total or partial, he shall be awarded and paid the appropriate 
compensation provided for such permanent disability from such date 
as the cammission shall in its judgment determine; but In no case shall 
the maximum compensation received by such individual for both per- 
manent and temporary disability exceed $5,000. 

(7) The compensation shall be paid to the injured individual, except 
that if the individual dies before the entire amount of compensation 
awarded to him has been paid, the portion of such compensation re- 
maining unpaid shall be awarded and paid as in the case of compen- 
sation for death, 

(b) Conrpensation for death shall be awarded and paid by the com- 
mission as follows: 
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(1) Compensation shall be awarded only for death caused by Injury 
and occurring within three years after the injury; except that no com- 
pensation shall be awarded where the death takes place more than one 
year after the cessation of disability resulting from such injury, or 
(in the absence of any such disability preceding death) more than one 
year after the injury. 

(2) The compensation shall be paid to the following beneficiuries 
at the rate of $18 a week (except as hereinafter provided) : 

(A) To the widow or widower, or if there is no widow or widower, 
then to the children, share and share alike, Compensation to a child 
shall not be paid unless the child is unmarried and is either under 18 
years of age or, haying reached the age of 18, Is physically or mentally 
incapable of self-support. Compensation for a child under 18 years 
of age shall be paid to the legal guardian; 

(B) To any parent or grandparent who was totally dependent for 
support upon the deceased at the time of his death. In case of the 
partial dependency of a parent or grandparent such part of such com- 
pensation shall be paid, and in case of the total or partial dependency 
of two or more parents or grandparents the whole or such part of 
such compensation shall be apportioned and paid, as the commission 
shall in its judgment determine to be appropriate, having due regard 
for the extent of the dependency. Compensation paid to parents or 
grandparents shall cease upon the marriage or termination of de- 
pendency; and 

(C) If compensation is payable under paragraph (A) to a widow, 
widower, or child, and in addition under paragraph (B) to a parent 
or grandparent, compensation at the rate of $18 a week shall be ap- 
portioned to the beneficiaries in such amounts as the commission shall, 
in its judgment, determine to be necessary to meet the equities in the cense. 

(3) The total compensation which may be paid on account of any one 
death shall not execed $5,000. 

(4) The right of a beneficiary to compensation for death shall not 
survive the death of such beneficiary. Upon the cessation of payment 
of compensation to any beneficiary by reason of death, marriage, age 
of such beneficiary, or tlie termination of his dependency or his inca- 
pacity for self-support, the remainder of the compensation shall there- 
after be paid to such beneficiaries as would have been entitled thereto 
had they been the only beneficlarics entitled to compensation at the 
time of death. 

(d) The compensation provided in this title shall be payable bi- 
weekly, but the commission may, in its discretion, having regard to the 
welfare of the beneficiary and to public conyenience, authorize such 
compensation to be paid monthly or quarterly, The first payment of 
such compensation shall include such sums as have accrued to the 
claimant under the award between the date of the injury or death and 
the date of such payment. 

(e) In addition to the money compensation provided under this 
title 

(1) In the case of personal injury, the injured individual shall be 
allowed such expenses for any medical, surgical, and hospital services 
and supplies (including artificial members and other prosthetic appli- 
ances) as the commission adjudges necessary and reasonable for cure 
of or relief from the results of an injury, to an amount not to exceed 
$300, subject to such regulations as the commission may prescribe with 
respect to the procurement of such services and supplies. 

(2) In the case of death, the personal representatives of the dece- 
dent shall be allowed such funeral and burial expenses of the decedent 
as the commission adjudges to be necessary reasonable, in an amount 
not to exceed $200. 

(f) If a beneficiary is or is about to become a nonresident of the 
United States, or if the commission determines that it is for the best 
interest of the beneficiary, liability of the United States for compen- 
sation to such beneficiary may be discharged by the payment of a lump 
sum equal to the present value of all future payments of compensation 
computed at 4 per cent true discount compounded annually, The 
probability of the beneficiary’s death before the expiration of the 
period during which he is entitled to the compensation shall be com- 
puted according to the American Experience Table of Mortality. The 
probability of the happening of any other contingency affecting the 
amount or duration of the compensation shall be disregarded. 

Sec, 205. As used in this title 

(a) The term “child” means (3) a legitimate child, (2) a child 
legally adopted prior to the death of the deceased, (8) a stepchild, if 
a member of the deceased's household at the time of bis death, (4) n 
posthumous child, and (5) an illegitimate child, but as to the father 
only, if acknowledged in writing by him, or if he has been judicially 
ordered or decreed to contribute to such child’s support or has been 
judicially decreed to be the putative father of such child. 

(b) The term “widow” means the deceased's wife living with or 
dependent for support upon him at the time of his death, or living 
apart from him at such time because of his desertion. 

(e) The term “ widower” means the deceased's husband, but only if 
dependent in whole or in part for support upon the deceased at the 
time of her death. 

(d) The term ‘pnrent'’ means a father, mother, father or mother 
through adoption, stepfather, stepmother, and persons who haye stood 
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in loco parentis to the deceased for a period of not less than two years 
just prior to his death, 

(c) The term “grandparent” means a grandfather or grandmother, 

Src. 266. Payments of compensation for personal injury to any 
claimant under this title may be denied or suspended, to such extent 
as the commission deems necessary, unless such claimant has, as 
frequently and at such times and places as may be reasonably required 
by the commission, submitted himself to examination by a medical 
olficcr of the United States or by a duly qualified physician, designated 
or approved by the commission. The individual injured may have a 
duly qualified physician designated and paid by him present to partici- 
pate in such examination. In case of any disagreement between the 
physician making an examination on the part of the United States and 
the physician designated by the Individual injured, the commission shall 
appoint a third physician duly qualified who shall make an examination, 
For all examinations after the first required under this title, 
the claimant shall, in the discretion of the commission, be paid his 
reasonable traveling and other expenses. Fees for examination made 
on the part of the United States under this title by physicians who 
ure not already in the services of the United States shall bo fixed by 
the commission. Such fees and traveling and other expenses shall be 
paid out of the appropriations for the administration of this title. 

Sec. 207. (a) Any assignment of a claim of compensation under this 
title shall be void, and all compensation and claims therefor shall be 
exempt from all claims of creditors, 

(b) If an injury or death for which compensation is payable under 
this title is caused under circumstances creating a legal liability upon 
some person other than the United States to pay damages therefor, the 
commission may require the beneficiary to assign to the United States 
any right of action he may have to enforce such liability of such other 
person or any right which he may have to share in any money or other 
property received in satisfaction of such liability of such other person, 
or the commission may require said beneficiary to prosecute said action 
in his own name, 

(c) If the beneficiary shall refuse to make such assignment or to 
prosecute said action in his own name when required by the commission, 
he shall not be entitled to any compensation under this act. 

(d) The cause of action when assigned to the United States may be 
prosecuted by the commission, and if the commission realizes upon 
such cause of action it shall apply the money or other property so re- 
ccived in the following manner: After deducting the amount of any 
compensation already paid to the beneficiary, Including any payments 
made under such subdivision (e) of section 204, and the expenses of 
such realization, which sum shall be paid into the Treasury, the surplus, 
if Any, shall be paid to the beneficiary and credited upon any future 
payments of compensation payable to him on account of the same injury, 

(e) If an Injury or death for which compensation is payable under 
this title is caused under circumstances creating a legal liability in 
some person other than the United States to pay damages therefor, and 
n beneficiary entitled to compensation from the United States for such 
injury or death receives, as a result of a suit brought by him or on 
his behalf, or as a result of a settlement made by him or on his behalf, 
any money or other property in satisfaction of the liability of such 
other person, such beneficiary shall, after deducting the costs of sult 
and a reasonable attorney's fec, apply the money or other property so 
received in the following manner: 

(1) If his compensation has been paid in whole or in part, he shall 
refund to the United States the amount of compensation which has 
been paid by the United States, including any payments made under 
subdivision (e) of section 204, and credit any surplus upon future 
payments of compensation payable to him on account of the same 
injury. Any amount so refunded shall be paid into the Treasury, 

(2) If no compensation has been paid to him by the United States, 
he shall credit the money or other property so received upon any com- 
pensation payable to him by the United States on account of the same 
Injury. 

Sec. 208. If the original claim for compensation has been made 
within the time required by this title, the commission may, at any 
time, on its own motion or on application, review the award, and, in 
accordance with the facts found on such review, may end, diminish, 
or increase the compensation previously awarded, or, if compensation 
has been refused or discontinued, award compensation, 

Sec, 209. That if any compensation is paid under a mistake of law 
or fact, the commission shall immediately cancel any award under 
which such compensation has been paid and shall recoyer, as far as 
practicable, any amount which has been so paid. Any amount so 
recovered shall be paid into the Treasury. 

Sec, 210. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$25,000, to be available until the expiration of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, for the payment of the compensation provided by this 
title, including expenses for medical, surgical, hospital services, and 
supplies, and for funeral and burial expenses as provided by section 
204, and the physician fees and traveling and other expenses provided 
by section 206. 

Sxc. 211. If any person entitled to compensation under this title, 
but whose compensation ceases upon marriage, accepts any payments 
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of compensation after such marriage, he shall upon conyiction be sub- 
ject to a fine of not more than $2,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both, 

Suc. 212. The provisions of this title shall not apply to— 

(a) Any claim for which compensation is provided by the Federal 
employees“ compensation act, as amended, or by the World War vet- 
erans’ act of 1924, as amended. 

(b) Any claim for injury or death incurred in line of duty by any 
member of the military or naval forces of the United States In cases 
where relief is provided by other law. 

Sec. 213. The act entitled “An act to provide compensation for em- 
ployces of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, 
as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof a new section to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 43. That this act may be cited as the Federal employees’ com 
pensation act,” 

TITLE Tl,.—MISCELLANEKOUS 

Sec, 301. When used in this act— 

(a) The term “department or establishment” means any executive 
department or independent establishment not in the legislative or judi- 
clal branches of the Government, or any corporation acting as a goy- 
ernmental instrumentality or agency in which the United States owns 
or controls 51 per centum or more of the voting securities ; 

(b) The term “officer or employee of the Government“ means any 
officer or employee of any department or establishment as above de- 
fined, any member of the military or naval forces of the United States, 
or any other person acting on behalf of the United States in any 
official capacity under or by authority of any such department or 
establishment; and 

(c) The term “acting In the scope of his employment,” in the case 
of any member of the military and nuval forces of the United States, 
means acting in line of duty, and in the case of an officer or employee 
of any corporation acting as a governmental instrumentallty or agency 
means acting in the execution of a governmental activity. 

Sec. 302. In any claim brought under this act the head of the execu 
tive department or other independent establishment or governmental 
instrumentality or the court shall, as a part of the award or judgment, 
determine and allow reasonable attorneys’ fees not to exceed 15 per 
centum of the amount recovered, if recovery be had, to be paid to the 
attorneys of the claimant. Any attorney who charges, demands, re- 
celves, or collects for services rendered in connection with such claim 
any amount other than that allowed under this section, if recovery be 
ud,“ shall upon conviction thereof be subject to a fine of not more than 
$2,000 or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both, 

Sec. 303. Section 173 of the Judicial Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 173. No claim shall be allowed by the accounting officers or 
the head of any executive department or other Independent establish- 
ment or governmental instrumentality, or by any court of the United 
States, or by the Congress to any person where such claimant or those 
under whom he claims shall wiltfully, knowingly, and with intent to 
defraud thè United States have claimed more than was justly due in 
respect of such claim or presented any false evidence to Congress or 
to any department, establishment, instrumentality, or court in support 
thereof.” 

Suc. 304. No claim for loss, damage, injury, or death, lability for 
which is recognized under this act, shall be settled, adjusted, or re- 
viewed under sectlon 236 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, nor 
shall jurisdiction of any such claim be bad except as provided in 
this act. 

Sec, 305. No period of limitation for presenting or filing the clafm 
of any individual under 18 years of age or mentally incompetent shall 
run so long as such individual is without a guardian, trustee, or com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 306, This act may be cited as the “Federal tort claims act.” 


At the outset I wish to state that I am in favor of this bill; 
it probably is the utmost that we can get at the present time. 
It does not, however, go far enough. 

Title I of the bill involves property damage claims against 
the Government to any amount, 

Title II involves personal injury and death claims but limits 
recoyery to $5,000. It is difficult to understand why injury te 
person should be deemed less yaluable and less susceptible of 
remedy than injury to property. The death of an individual 
can result in no greater damage than $5,009, yet judgment 
could be obtained, under Title I in this act, for injury to prop- 
erty in the Court of Claims far beyond a million dollars. If 
there is to be limitation as to the jurisdiction of the amount 
of claim, that limitation should bear more heavily against 
property damage rather than personal-injury damage. It seems 
quite illogical to place a greater value upon chattels or con- 
tracts than upon life and limb. 

Recognition of recourse against the State by the individual 
for wrongs done him is a comparative new innovation in Ameri- 
can political life. It may, therefore, be too early for me to ad- 
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yocate the proposition that the United States district court 
should open its doors for the purpose of redressing wrongs 
involyed in negligence and other torts resulting in personal 
injury or death with no limitation as to the amount of re- 
covery. That is the goal toward which we are inevitably 
tending, 

Title I, section 4, endows the United States district court 
with jurisdiction concurrent with the Court of Claims in 
property-damage torts where the amount claimed is over $5,000, 
but does not exceed $10,000, then proceeds to tle the hands 
of the court by providing that the trial shall be by the court 
without a jury. I see no reason for this limitation, except 
the fear, imaginary and not real, that juries might be prone 
to give excessive verdicts against the Government. From per- 
sonal experience in the trial of cases, I am of the opinion that 
this is not true and does not square with the facts. However, 
under existing law great latitude is given to the Federal dis- 
trict judge in his conduct of tle case, and his instructions to 
a jury can amount in most cases to a direction of a verdict. 
He is given the greatest amount of power in characterizing the 
testimony of the witnesses and can tell the jury what to be- 
licve and what not to believe. Under such conditions there 
should be no dread of a jury giving disproportionate verdicts, 
Nevertheless, I am willing to accept the provision there shall 
be trial without jury, as I do not want to voice any objection 
which might impair the passage of this bill. It had been 
argued that such trial without jury in the district court might 
be deemed violative of the seventh amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, which states that in suits at common law the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved. Of course, suits made pos- 
sible by this bill are not suits at common law in the first place, 
and when the Government accords a right of action it has the 
power to circumscribe that right with any condition. It was 
held in the case of McElrath v, United States (102 U. S. 440) 
that when the Government permitted a claim or suit to be prose- 
cuted in the Court of Claims that was not to be deemed a 
suit at common law, See also tlie case of the Mountain Timber 
Co. v. Washington (243 U. S. 219). In Schillinger v. United 
States (155 U. S. 166) the Supreme Court held that— 


the Goyernment, in granting consent that suit be brought against 
it, has absolute discretion to specify the contingencies in which the 
lability of the Government is submitted to the courts for judicial 
determination, from which it is manifest that Congress can, as one 
of the contingencies, say there shall be no trial by jury. z 


I also direct attention to U. S. v. Lee (106 U. S. 227), whereby 
it is stated that the sovereignty “may prescribe the terms and 
conditions on which it consents to be sued, and the manner in 
which the suit shall be conducted. (See Beers v. Arkansas, 20 
How. 527, 529. See also Nichols v. U. S., 7 Wall. 122, 126. 
See also other cases cited in the United States against Lee, 106 
U. S. 227, supra.) 

As to the bill generally, It is most praiseworthy and should 
pass without delay. We should put ourselves upon a par with 
many foreign governments which for many years have allowed 
suits in tort by its subjects to be brought against these goyern- 
ments. Only Anglo-Saxon countries have been derelict in this 
regard. It is unfair that we allow the individual no redress 
against the negligent, unlawful, arbitrary, and capricious ad- 
ministration of the State’s functions. It is unfair to let the 
individual bear his burdens in this regard without help from 
the government that injured him. The State and Federal Goy- 
ernments are daily inserting themselves, more and more, Into 
the affairs of the individual. The danger, therefore, to the indi- 
vidual by negligent and perverse action of Government officials 
becomes all the greater. All the more need, therefore, is there 
for governmental responsibility for such tort. The Government 
should not go unwhipped of justice. It seems anomalous that in 
Great Britain and in the United States, where the individual 
is supposed to haye the greatest amount of political freedom 
and the greatest amount of individual right, there is no re- 
dress for the individual when he is wronged by the Govern- 
ment. That seems a denial of our prided liberty and personal 
prerogatives. Continental countries, however, where there can 
be no such boast of individual rights, have long since recog- 
nized government liability in tort. These European countries, 
ruled by kings, redress the wrongs of their subjects as the re- 
sult of misfeasance or malfeasance of their agents and officers, 
yet the United State Republic has always refused remedy in 
such cases and has stubbornly adhered to the fiction that “the 
Government can do no wrong.” 

It was always the medieval Anglo-Saxon theory that The 
King can do no wrong.” That fiction became so ingrained in 
Euglish common law that when we became a Republic and took 
over the English common law we likewise embraced with ful- 
some devotion the fiction, “the King can do no wrong,” but 
changed it to “the sovereignty can do no wrong.” 
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We now know, however, that the maxim “The King can do 
no wrong” was a prerogative of royalty. Chitty, in his The 
Law of Prerogatives of the Crown, page 5, indicates that this 
maxim meant that the law merely supposed that it was im- 
possible for the King to act unlawfully or improperly. The 
law could not distrust him, since it invested him with supreme 
power. He might have been capable of wrong, but since he was 
supreme there could be no redress, no suit or action could be 
brought against him beeause no court could have jurisdiction 
over him, A careful reading of Chitty indicates that this dis- 
punishment of the King was purely personal. It is difficult, 
therefore, to understand how such a prerogative was made to 
apply to the United States of America where there is no pre- 
rogative. The Supreme Court has held in the case of Langford 
v. United States (101 U. S. 341), Mr. Justice Miller said that 
it is not true that the maxim of England’s constitutional law 
that the King can do no wrong is one that our courts must 
apply to the Government of the United States. He made these 
very signal remarks; 


We haye no king to whom it can be applied. The President, in the 
exercise of the executive functions, bears a nearer resemblance to the 
limited monarch of the English Government than any other branch 
of our Government, and is the only individual to whom it could 
possibly have any relation. It can not apply to him, because the Con- 
stitution admits that he may do wrong, and has provided, by the 
proceeding of impeachment, for his trlal for wrongdoing and his removal 
from office if found guilty. None of the eminent counsel who de- 
fended President Johnson on his impeachment trial asserted that by 
law he was incapable of doing wrong, or that, if done, it could not, 
as in the case of the king, be imputed to him, but must be laid to the 
charge of the ministers who advised him. 

It is to be observed that the English maxim does not declare that 
the Government, or those who administer it, can do no wrong; for it 
is a part of the principle itself that wrong may be done by the govern- 
ing power, for which the ministry, for the time being, is held respon- 
sible; and the ministers personally, like our President, may be im- 
penched; or, if the wrong amounts to a crime, they may be indicted 
and tried at law for the offense. 

We do not understand that either in reference to the Government 
of the United States or of the several States, or of any of their offi- 
cers, the English maxim hag an existence in this country. 


The courts, howeyer, have recognized the infusion of the 
English doctrine in our law and haye justified the State's im- 
munity from suit on the ground of public policy. See Lang- 
ford v. United States, supra.) Professor Burgess, from whom 
the writer took courses in constitutional law at Columbia Uni- 
yersity, comes to the conclusion that purely on the grounds of 
expediency and general public policy “the State can do nọ 
wrong.” See his book on Political Science and Constitutional 
Law (1891), page 57. Yet the practice does not jibe with the 
theory because we permit States to be sued. There are many 
instances where one State sues another in the Federal Supreme 
Court. We also permit the United States to sue a State in the 
United States Supreme Court. Furthermore, many States 
make a distinction between corporate and government functions 
of a city or municipality and allow the city or municipality to 
be sued where its employees or agents haye been negligent in 
the discharge of purely “corporate” functions. For example, 
suit can be brought against New York City for the negligence 
or torts of the employees of the street-cleaning department be- 
cause that is deemed a corporate function. But suit can not be 
brought for the negligent acts of a policeman or fireman be- 
cause they discharge purely governmental functions. I admit 
that these distinctions are worthless and silly. Such incon- 
sistencies and many others which I could point ont, if time and 
Space would permit, only emphasize that there is always a 
straining by State governments to giye the right to the indi- 
vidual to sue, but that straining is always coupjed with a fear 
that the State might go too fur. The result has been a mass 
of inconsistencies in our law; inconsistencies that obtain in 
almost every State, as well as in the Federal Government. 

Prot. Edwin M. Borchard, Yale University, in his Govern- 
ment Liability in Tort, part 1, page 9, very aptly shows the 
perversity of our State courts in adhering to the worn-out 
maxim, “The King can do no wrong,” at the same time shows 
that the legislatures are trying to get away from the maxim: 


So strongly intrenched in the judicial mind is the principle of 
immunity in tort that legislative consent to sult, though granted In the 
broadest language, has been deemed to exclude liability for tort. Thus, 
under a Washington statute providing that “any person * * * havy- 
ing any claim against the State of Washington uall have the right 
to begin an action against the State in the superior court,“ it was held 
that “claim” was synonymous with “ cause of action,” and as there 
never had been any cause of action arising out of the torts of officers, 
the statute was construed merely to provide a remedy against the State 
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by suit in existing causes of action, but not to create any new grounds 
of liability nor waive any former defense. In New York the court of 
appeais has gone even further. By section 264 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure the court of claims has jurisdiction “to hear and determine 
a private claim against the State, including a claim of an executor or 
administrator of a decedent who left him or her surviving a husband, 
wife, or next of kin, for damages for a wrongful act, neglect, or default 
as the part of the State by which the decedent’s death was caused 

* * and the State hereby consents, in all such claims, to have its 
Baue determined.“ Several courts had held that this statute ex- 
pressly permitted Mability for a“ wrongful act, neglect, or default“ of 
un agent or officer of the State to be charged against the State. Not 
so the court of appeals. While admitting that this statute conferred 
* jurisdiction of the broadest character,” Justice McLaughlin, speaking 
for the court, said that though the State“ must be treated as having 
Waived its immunity against actions as to all private claims,” still, by 
waiving its immunity from action it did not thereby concede liability 
for the torts of its officers. “Immunity from action is one thing. 
Immunity from liability for the torts of its officers and agents is 
another.“ The Illinois Court of Claims act of June 25, 1917, empowers 
that court “to hear and determine all claims and demands, legal and 
equitable, ex contractu and ex delicto which the State, as a sovereign 
Commonwealth, should, in equity and good conscience, discharge and 
pay.” This provision was likewise held not to enlarge the liability of 
the State, but “simply provides a remedy by which claims may. be 
heard, and this court has no power to make an award in any case 
unless the facts show a legal or equitable claim against the State.” 
While torts of officers have not been held to create a legal or equitable 
claim, the court has in a considerable number of cases recommended 
to the legislature an appropriation as a matter of “social justice.” 


It is interesting to note that the States of California and 
Wisconsin allow compensation for the individual up to $5,000 
in the gase of errors in the administration of criminal law. 
This is on the theory that the State, in pursuit of its public 
functions, should be responsible for the errors and misfeasance 
and malfeasance of its officers who take away the liberty of 
the private individual in the supposed interest of the public. 
It is interesting, in this connection, to note that similar stat- 
utes are in force in France, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark; Austria, Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland. See Senate 
Document 974, Sixty-second Congress, third session, which con- 
tains an editorial by Dean Wigmore, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law, and an article by Professor Borchard 

European systems of State indemnity for errors of crimi- 
nal justice.” 

The United States has, nevertheless, allowed itself to be 
sued many times. We have allowed contract claims to be re- 
covered in the Court of Claims since 1865. England for cen- 
turies has allowed what is known as the “ petition of right,” 
but this has never been construed to cover torts. Our Court 
of Claims has from time to time had its jurisdiction widened 
to include many classes of cases. December 28, 1922, we passed 
a Federal tort claims act, Public Act 375, Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, which allowed tort claims to be settled by the heads 
of departments up to $1,000. We have also allowed the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to settle claims for damages to private prop- 
erty arising from collisions with naval vessels, This act was 
approved December 28, 1922, and permits settlement up to 
$3,000. March 8, 1925, we approved the act authorizing suits 
against the United States in admiralty for damages caused 
by the salvage services rendered to public vessels belonging 
to the United States. Thus we have, by innumerable provi- 
sions, allowed the Government to be sued on claims pending in 
tort against it to be settled and paid, The instant bill simply 
extends the practice, 

A number of our Federal justices have written me concern- 
ing the bill, and I am pleased to submit communications from 
Chief Justice Taft, Associate Justice Sutherland, as well as 
United States District Court Justice Knox, Southern District 
of New York. 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., January 11, 1926, 

My Dear Mr. CELLER: I have your note of January 8, but I hesitate 
to express an opinion on the bill which you transmit. It has evidently 
been prepared with much labor, and I would not like to express an 
opinion without a much fuller consideration than I can now give. I 
should think that the chief justice of the Court of Claims would be a 
better man to consult than I, I have always felt that the immunity 
of governments has worked a good deal of injustice from the first time 
I read a case in the Ohio Reports, in which one who had been injured 
by an elevator in a county courthouse was thrown out of court on the 
ground that the county could not be held for such damages. I should 
think it would be better to call in the accounting officers and the meme 
bers of the Court of Claims to express some opinion as to how large a 
mass of litigation this would create as against the Government. I hope 
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you will excuse me from not giving you a more satisfactory answer, but 
I am right in the midst of very heavy judicial work. 
AS ever, 
Sincerely yours, 
Wm, II. Tarr, 


SUPREME COURT or THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., January 114, 1926, 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CELLER: I have your letter of the Sth instant, inclosing a 
copy of H. R. 6716, proposing to give a remedy in damages against the 
United States for injuries arising out of the negligence, wrongful act, 
or omission of any officer or employee of the Government, etc, 

I have not had time to examine the bill in detail and am doubtful 
as to just how far I might go with propriety In expressing any 
opinion about it in view of the probability that, if it becomes law, 
questions may arise under it calling for judicial action. I think, 
however, I may venture to say that it proposes a great departure 
from long recognized policies of both State and Federal Governments 
and therefore calls for very serious consideration. Where the Gov- 
ernment undertakes a business operation, as It did, for example in 
the case of the Alaskan Railroad, I have always thought that it 
should be responsible precisely as a private operator would be. But 
where the Government is discharging its normal governmental functions, 
I should think that to make it liable for the negligence or wrongful 
acts of any of its officers or employees would be to take a step of rather 
doubtful wisdom. 

Very sincerely, 
Gro, SUTHERLAND. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT Court, 
New York, January 23, 1926. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN CELLER: Your letter of January 8, inclosing 
n copy of II. R. 6716, now pending before the Committee on Claims in 
the House, has been recelved. 

I appreciate your thought of me in asking what I think of this pro- 
posed measure. I have gone over the bill, and, while I have not given 
{t enough thought to pass judgment upon the mechanics provided for 
the assertion and proof of claims against the Government, I am in 
much sympathy with the purpose and object of the proposed legisla- 
tion. It seems to me that the country bas been very slow to recognize 
the justice of claims that may be made against it for its wrongs or 
that of its officers and agents acting within the scope of their author- 
ity, Is it not remarkable how slowly it is that a civilized and pro- 
gressive country gets away from the so-called divine right that hedges 
about a soyereign? I am in favor of increasing the speed with which 
we wil get away from the Idea that the United States is not Mable to 
persons who suffer as a result of its wrongs. In the last few years 
I haye had occasion to do a great deal of reading relative to the 
immunity of a soyereign power from suit at the instance of one of 
its citizens, and it is with a sense of satisfaction that I see such 
legislation as Mr, UNDERHILL’s bill and a slight tendency upon the part 
of some courts to bring the question of governmental liability up to 
date. 

With my kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jno, C. Knox. 


The Committee on Claims, to which all private relief bills 
are referred, is a part of a very wretched, cumbersome, and 
unsatisfactory system of affording remedy to those persons pos- 
sessel of claims against the Government. 

If an innocent child is run down by a mail truck and is 
crippled for life, with an amputated leg as a result of the negli- 
gence of the driver, then surely the sovereignty, the Govern- 
ment, through its truck driver has really done a grievous 
wrong. 

In the case of a private employee suit may be instituted in a 
court and damages recoyered. There is no such remedy against 
the Government. It can do no wrong. This legal fiction per- 
sists as a relic of a bygone age. The child’s father must get 
some Congressman or Senator to introduce a bill and have the 
Committee on Claims of either House pass upon and refer it to 
the House or the Senate. 

Myriads of such private claim bills are annually before the 
Committee on Claims. They date back years and years. This 
committee could sit for a century and would still be behind in 
its work. The committee meets once a week on a Friday and 
each member of the committee reports one, and at most two, 
bills which he has under consideration. The committee then 
takes favorable or unfavorable action. 

If favorable the bill is reported to the House and is placed 
upon the Private Calendar, The Priyate Calendar is usually 
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taken up during night sessions, and there are very few of these 
night sessions. -Under_a very hackneyed rule one objecting 
Member of the House can strike the bill off the calendar and 
he need give no reason therefor. He may not like the Member 
who introduced the bill because he wears a red necktie. His 
objection may be most fanciful and capricious. It is readily 
discernible that under such a system little or no justice can be 
done to the thousands of claims that await adjustment. 

Furthermore, this busy Committee on Claims has no facili- 
ties, nor have the members time or inclination to pass upon 
questions of negligence and contributory negligence, to sift evi- 
dence, ind determine a host of matters which only a court and 
jury or a specially devised body like the Federal Tort Claims 
Commission set up by this bill can adequately consider. 

It is difficult, If not impossible, to enlist the sympathy, if not 
the interest, of Members of Congress from, say, the far West 
or the South in the case of a man of my district whose arm is 
crushed in an explosion in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. It is just 
ns difficult for me to become anxious about the case of a woman 
in Portland, Oreg., who was injured by the negligence of an 
elevator operator in a Government building. 

Only the passage of this bill can remedy this intolerable 
situation. 

The passage of this bill will serve another yery important 
purpose. It will blaze the way and influence States and politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof, like counties and cities, to throw aside 
the foolish and unjustifiable notion that the “State can do no 
wrong.” 

Before closing I desire to point out some defects in the Un- 
derhill bill, It coutinues as a defense contributory negligence. 
More enlightened States have long since discarded as most un- 
just the defense of contributory negligence and have substi- 
tuted the more adyanced theory of comparative negligence. 
Furthermore the Underhill bill is retroactive. This is unfair, 
as it makes the Government defend actions of which it may not 
have suitable and proper records. The Government, not being 
aware that it would have to defend, at the time of accidents 
some years back very likely did not preserve records, could not 
get the testimony of witnesses in deposition form, or could not 
keep track of witnesses. The Government may now be called 
upon to defend eases that arose several years back, and might 
find itself seriously embarrassed in its defense because of lack 
of such witnesses and records, 


RECESS 


Mr. TILSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House may stand in recess until 2 o'clock p. m. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the House may stand in recess until 
2 o'clock p. m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock und 30 minutes p. m.) the House 
took a recess until 2 o'clock p. m. 

AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 
PRIVATE CALENDAR 
JOHN P. DALEY 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10220) to correct the military record of John P. Daley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That John P, Daley, late of Battery B, Seventh 
Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honor- 
ably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
member of Battery B, Seventh Artillery, on the 3d day of August, 
1900: Provided, That no pay, bounty, pension, or other emolument shall 
accrue prior to or by reason of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
FRANK GRYGLA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 554) for the relief of Frank Grygla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? s 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to object, 
I would like to have the bill read and explained, so that we 
may know what it is. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the helrs of Frank Grygla, 
deceased, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $669.71, for salary as special agent of the General 
Land Office for the period October 15, 1901, to May 3, 1902, being at 
the rate of $1,200 per annum, such salary having been withheld on 
account of his suspension from duty by an order of the department to 
investigate charges against him which were not sustained and from 
which he was entirely exonerated. 


ion STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ROCHESTER MERCHANDISE CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H, R. 4193) for the relief of the Rochester Merchandise Co, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKUR. Is there objection to the present causidera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, there is an identical Senate 
bill, Senate 8555. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the Senate bill will 
be considered instend of the House bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Seeretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to effect reimbursement out of any proceeds “of sales 
of surplus War Department property not covercd into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts to the Rochester Merchandise Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in the sum of $780, being the amount paid by that company 
for truck bodies sold to it at public auction, but not delivered, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 4193, was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM KNABE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10020) for the relief of William Knabe. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated the sum of $50 
as reimbursement for the loss of a farm truck which was loaned to the 
Shawnee Sanatorium and was burned in a fire of unknown origin that 
destroyed the barns at the Shawnce Sanatorium on July 13, 1925. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “ appropriated,” insert the words “ and 
in full settlement against the Government,” 

Page 1, line C, after “ $50,” insert the words “to William Knabe, of 
Shawnee, Okla.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was Inid on the table. 
PRIVATE CALENDAR 
JAMES C. SIMMONS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
819) for the relief of James C. Simmons, alias James O. 
Whitlock. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
who has this bill in charge? 

Mr. BLANTON. This is one of the few bills of this charac- 
ter that The Adjutant General of the War Department recom- 
mends. 

Mr. ARENTZ., Well, if the gentleman from Texas will just 
wait a moment, I think on page 1, in line 10, after the word 
“to,” there should be inserted the words “or after.” 
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In view of the ‘very short time that this man was in the 
service and the circumstances surrounding his detachment from 
the-service, it is my opinion that he should not have any pen- 
sion and that his widow should not have any pension. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think that is a wise amendment, and the 
gentleman ought to introduce it. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the following amendment which I shall 
offer is accepted, I will withdraw any objection: On line 10, 
after the word “to,” insert “or after.” The last line then will 
read “that no pension shall accrue prior to or after the passage 
of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, That in the administration of the pension laws and 
the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
or any branch thereof, James C. Simmons, alias James C. Whitlock, 
shail hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a private of 
Company K, Thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry: Pro- 
vided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nevada offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ARENTZ: In line 10, after the word “ to,” 
insert the words “or after.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH W. JONES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7712) for the relief of Joseph W. Jones. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 

tion of the bill? y 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I desire to call the attention of my colleagues to what The 
Adjutant General says about this bill. I quote from The Adju- 
tant General's letter as follows: 


Nothing whatever has been found of record to show that this man 
was suffering from any disability at the time of his desertion; and upon 
this presentation of the case the application was denied, and now 
stands denied, on the ground that the soldier did not serve until May 1, 
1865, and that it has not been established that he was prevented from 
completing his term of enlistment by disability incurred in the line of 
duty, and because the case does not come within any of the other pro- 
visions of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1889, the only law now 
in force governing the subject of removal of charges of desertion. 


Therefore I object, Mr. Speaker. 


AMERICAN REGISTRY FOR THE NORWEGIAN SAILING VESSEL 
“ DERWENT" 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7973) to provide American registry for the Norwegian sailing 
vessel Derivent. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby 
authorized and directed to cause the foreign-bullt sailing vessel Derwent, 
purchased and wholly owned by American citizens and repaired and 
changed by them into a barge, to be enrolled and licensed as a vessel 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

GEORGE DAVIS VEDDER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5074) for the relief of George D. Vedder. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension laws 
George D. Vedder shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
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honorably discharged from Company A, Thirty-first Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, Civil War, September 8, 1863: Provided, That 
no pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. s 

LESTER COOLEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7352) for the relief_of Lester Cooley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio a question if he is present. The gentleman has 
probably stepped into the cloakroom and I ask that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think it is as much within my province to 
pass the bills I think favorably of as to hold up those that 
appear to me unfavorably. 8 

Mr. BLANTON. That is granted. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Has the gentleman looked into the record of 
this man to ascertain what kind of a military record he has? 

Mr. BLANTON, I wanted to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
why it was that all the report of The Adjutant General was 
not put in the report of the committee, but just a part of it was 
put in. 

Mr, ARENTZ. Where a man has enlisted and reenlisted for 
three years more during the hent of the battles of the Civil 
War, surely such a man is entitled to an honorable discharge. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I have found in inspecting these bills 
for the last nine years that whenever a part of a department 
report on a bill is left out, you had better be careful; you had 
better look that part up and see what is in it. There is always 
a reason for leaving it out. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the gentleman has a full history of this 
man’s military record, he will know that he had a wonderful 
record. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman the entire report here? 

Mr. ARENTZ. No; just the report as given by the commit- 
tee, and I think that is enough. I do not know anything about 
this man outside of the report. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then let us look up the report. I ask, Mr. 
Speaker, that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HERMAN WAGNER, ALIAS HENRY BURNETT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8552) for the relief of Herman Wagner, alias Henry Burnett. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Herman Wagner, alias Henry Burnett, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States in Company C, Eighth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


THOMAS DOWLING, ALIAS JAMES MURPHY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9234) to change the military record of Thomas Dowling, alias 
James Murphy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and laws conferring rights upon honorably discharged soldiers, their 
widows and dependent relatives, Thomas Dowling, alias James Murphy, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged as a private in Troop D, Fifteenth United States Cavalry, Jan- 
uary 12, 1903: Provided, That no back pay, back pension, or other 
back allowances shall accrue by reason of the passage of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


COLUMBUS P, PIERCE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9667) for the relief of Columbus P. Pierce. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is an adverse report and 

it does not appeal to me. Is the gentleman from Maine going 
to let this bill go by? The Adjutant General reports unfavor- 
ably on it. He says that Pierce was absent from the regiment 
at the {ime it was mustered out by leave of Colonel Miller and 
could not therefore be regularly discharged. 
Mr. BEEDY. But he offered testimony from other mem- 
bers of the company who said he was actually present in the 
regiment, and we thought we would give him the benefit of the 
doubt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, étc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, benefits, and privileges upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Columbus P. Pierce shall be held and considered to have been mustered 
into the military service of the United States as a private in Com- 
pany G, Thirteenth Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, on November 11, 
1864, and to have been honorably discharged from same organization on 
April 12, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowances shall be 
held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


JOHN HEBNES t 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10489) to perfect the homestead entry of John Hebnes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the additional entry under the stock- 
raising homestead act of December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 862), made 
by John Hebnes, on March 3, 1925, for east half of east half of sec- 
tion. 22, township 7 north, range 9 east, Montana principal meridian, 
Montana, may be perfected without residence upon the land embraced 
in said entry or upon the land embraced in said Hebnes’s original 
homestead entry: Provided, That the final proof show that entryman 
owned and occupied the land embraced In his original entry at the date 
the additional entry was allowed. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 7, strike out all after the word “Montana” and insert “Is 
hereby validated,” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


LESTER COOLEY 


Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
we return to H. R. 7352, reported while I was absent attend- 
ing a conference committee meeting. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to return to Calendar No. 283, II. R. 7352. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Lester Cooley, who was a member of Company D, Fifth Battalion, and 
Company F, Thirteenth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from 
the military service of the United States as a private of that organiza- 
tion on the 27th day of August, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 
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AMOS DAHUFF 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2313) for the relief of Amos Dahuff. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Amos 
Dahuf, who was captain of Company H, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
discharged honorably from the military service of the United States ag 
of said organization on the ifth day of February, 1865: Provided, That 
no back pay, bounty, pension, or other emolument shall accrue prior to 
the approval of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JOHN CLARE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 2316) for the relief of John Clark. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
John Clark, late of Company D, Fifteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been dis- 
charged bonorably from the military service of the United States as 
a member of said company and regiment on the Ist day of January, 
1863: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLACK of Texas: Strike out the proviso on 
page 1, lines 9 and 10, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“ Provided, That no back pay, peusion, or bounty shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended wus ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JAMES PERRY WHITLOW 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
6921) to correct the military record of James Perry Whitlow, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
James Perry Whitlow, who enlisted in Company E, Second Regiment 
Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, on the 15th day of November, 1862, and 
who served under his father’s name of Peter Whitlow, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the 
military service as a member of said company and regiment on the 
11th day of December, 1863: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allow- 
ance shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a question. Why was it that 
the Military Affairs Committee did not have a report from the 
War Department on this case? Does anyone know? I ask the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WIE J. This is one of the 
few cases of this character where there appears in the report 
of the committee no report Whatever from the War Depart- 
ment. Was there an adverse report by the War Department? 

Mr. WHEELER. There was not, so far as I know. 

Mr. BLANTON, I know that in every one of a number of 
bills which the gentleman himself has reported from the com- 
mittee there has been a report from The Adjutant General on 
the case, but in this report of the committee there is no report 
whatever from the War Department. 
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Mr. WHEELER. There was no report from the War De- 
partment on this case at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why was it not submitted to the War De- 
partment? The only evidence whatever that is presented in 
this committee report is the ex parte affidavit of the man him- 
self. 

Mr. WHEELER. It was reported out by a subcommittee. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not object, but I think it a little 
strange that the two gentlemen who are watching these bills 
are letting bills of this character go by unobjectc1 to. 

Mr. WHEELER, There were so many of these private bills 
that the subcommittee was subdivided into other committees. 

Mr. BLANTON. There ought to be a report from the War 
Department on every bill of this character. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know who it was that made the 
report to the subcommittee on this particular bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was the gentleman himself. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think so. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the gentleman filed the committee 
report 


Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted 
the following report, 


Mr. WHEELER. It might have been given to me to make 
the report, but I do not know to whom the bill was originally 
referred, I went over all of the bills referred to me very care- 
fully. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, we have passed the objection 
point. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


JAMES B, DICKSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9318) authorizing the President to appoint James B. 
Dickson a second lieutenant of the Air Service in the Regular 
Army of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

THOMAS G. PEYTON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8447) for the relief of Thomas G. Peyton., 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
There is a report from the Secretary of War wherein he says 
that the Director of the Bureau of the Budget has been con- 
sulted and advises that the proposed legislation is in conflict 
with the financial program of the President, but that if amend- 
ments provide that no back pay, allowances, or emoluments 
shall become due because of the passage of such legislation it 
would not be in conflict with the President's financial program. 
Is a little pension for a few years back of such importance 
that it is in conflict with the financial program of the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I would say that it is of vast conse- 
quence, because this House has adopted this very phraseology 
in connection with all of these bills; and it is not one bill, but 
scores of bills, hundreds of bills, thousands of bills, which 
come under the objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. This was the peculiar attitude that I found 
the department in, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Just a moment. I want to answer the 
gentleman who is the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Not of this committee. 

Mr. BLANTON, No; but he is chairman of the big Claims 
Committee, If this man is entitled to have the War Depart- 
ment, through act of Congress, correct his military record so 
that he could be put on the pension rolls in such a way that 
the War Department would approve of it, then he ought to 
have it from all the way back, 

Mr, UNDERHILL. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BLANTON. But whatever the cause, wherever the War 
Department comes in and says, “We pay nothing, we can not 
correct it, we leave it up to Congress,” that is where we pass 
bills with such an amendment as the gentleman mentions, 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. But does not the gentloman think it is 
a very good policy that this House has adopted to insist that 
the words which he has quoted be placed upon every bill, 

Mr. BLANTON. I am glad to know that the financial policy 
of the President takes into consideration so small an ifem as 
this bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Many a mickle makes a muckle. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think in view of what the gentleman 
has said that I ought to say that this is not a pension bill at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Wait a minute, let us see. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I am not yielding. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I have the floor; the gentleman un- 
fortunately has to yleld to me. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, I assumed the gentleman has yielded 
the floor and the Speaker had recognized me. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I yielded for a question. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. The regular order is this, Mr. Speaker, that 
the amendment says, “ No buck pay or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to tlie passage of this act,“ and back pay 
and allowance in a case of this kind has the same status and 
standing as a pension, exactly. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none, The Chair is informed a similar Senate bill 
is on the calendar, and without objection the Senate bill will 
be considered in lieu of the House bill. [After a pause] The 
Chair hears no objection. The Clerk will report the Senafe bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 3380) for the relief of Thomas G. Peyton 


Be it enacted, etc., That for all the purposes of computing pay the 
appointment of Thomas G, Peyton on September 20, 1913, to the United 
States Military Academy, under the authority of Joint Resolution No. 
8, approved September 3, 1915 (38 Stat. L., pt. 2, p. 1230), shall be 
taken and considered as a reappointment and reinstatement under his 
original appointment made on March 1, 1910: Provided, That no back 
pay or allowances shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was ordered to lie on the table. 


THOMAS DURNFORD 


The next business on the Priyate Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8489) to relinquish the title of the United States to the land in 
the claim of Thomas Durnford, situate in the county of Bald- 
win, State of Alabama. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to section 42, all in township 5 south, range 2 cast 
of St. Stephens meridian, Baldwin County, Ala., containing 202.65 
acres, as shown on a plat of survey made by James Dowell, deputy 
surveyor, approved on February 25, 1830, by Willlam Brown, principal 
deputy surveyor of public lands, and segregated thereon as the chaim 
of Thomas Durnford be, and the same is hereby, released, relinquished, 
and confirmed by the United States to the equitable owners of the 
equitable titles thereto and to their respective heirs and assigns for- 
ever, as fully and completely, in every respect whatever, as could be 
done by patents issued according to law: Provided, That this act shall 
umount only to a relinquishment of any title that the United States 
has, or is supposed to have, in and to any of said lands, and shall not 
be constructed to abridge, impair, injure, prejudice, or divest in any 
männer any valid right, title, or interest of any person or body cor- 
porate whatever; the true intent of this act being to concede and 
nbandon all right, title, and interest of the United States to those 
persons, estates, firms, or corporations who would be the equitable 
owners of said lands, by reason of Jong continuous possession under 
color of title with claim of ownership, or otherwise, under the laws of 
Alabama, Including the Jaws of prescription and limitation, in the 
absence of the said Interest, title, and estute of the United States. 


Mr. McDUFFIB, Mr. Speaker, I notice that in line 8, 
page 2, instead of the word *“constrneted,” it should be “ con- 
strued,” and I ask that that change be made. $ 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the change will be made, 

There was no objection. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


DEVISEES OF WILLIAM RUSCH, DECEASED 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1920) for the rolief of the devisees of William Rusch, 
deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the biil. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue a patent conveying all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States to the east half of the 
northeast quarter, and the northeast quarter of the southeast quarter 
of section 6, township 13 north, range 9 east fourth principal meridian, 
in Columbia County, Wis., to Willlam Rusch, upon payment in his 
behalf to the United States of the sum of $1.25 per acre therefor, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GEORGE W, KELLY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6422) to correct the military record of George W. 
Kelly. 

The-Clerk rend the title of the bill. z 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the bill. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension and 
homestead laws and laws governing the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch thereof, George W. Kelly shall here- 
after be heid and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States as a private of Company I, 
Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, on the 26th day of 
August, 1864: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act, 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the proviso and insert, “Provided, That no back pay, pension, or 
bounty shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

~The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 10, strike out lines 10 and 11 and insert in Meu thereof 
the following: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or bounty shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

_ JOHN T. WILSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3077) for the relief of John T. Wilson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, in this case the Comptroller 
General makes a statement that is not quite in accord with 
the recommendation made by the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau. It should be held in abeyance until we may 
examine it. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 10859. An act to provide for the transfer of certain rec- 
ords of the General Land Office to States, and for other pur- 
poses. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR 
L. J. HOUGHTALING 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9606) for the relief of L. J. Houghtaling. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized to extend to L. J. 
Houghtaling, who suffered injuries on or about June 8, 1913, while 
In the employ of the United States Forest Service, the application of 
the provisions af an act entitled “An act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, nnd for other purposes,“ approved September 
7, 1916, compensation to be provided hereunder as if the provisions 
of the act approved September 7, 1916, had been operative on the date 
the Injuries occurred. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


JOHN T. WILSON 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, my collengue from Alabama 
has called my attention to the facts, which cause me to with- 
draw my objection to the last bill that wus reported. He 
assures me that it is a meritorious claim. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, T shall be compelled to 
renew the objection. I will state with perfect frankness that 
I did not think the Private Calendar was coming up to-day, 
and this is one claim about which I wanted to make some in- 
vestigation. It may be when I have made that investigation I 
shall make no objection at all. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have no objection to the matter going 
over on the request of the gentleman from Texas, My action 
in not signing the report was not influenced by any doubt 
as to the justice of the report, but it has been my experience 
that on Private Calendar days, in order not to consume time 
or to preyent other Members from getting their bills up on 
a controversial mutter, it is best to let them go on without 
prejudice. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will state with perfect frankness 
that I have not had time to read the report, and I want to 
have time to do so carefully, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I could make an explanation of it that 
would satisfy the gentleman, but I prefer not to take the 
time. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
I suppose? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


LIDGERWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 10623) for the relief of the Lidgerwood Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

The title of the bill was read . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,000 to the Lidgerwood Manu- 
facturing Co., in compensation for a cableway skidder model lost 
while in the custody of the commission of the United States to the 
Brazilian Centennial Exposition of 1922-23. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


E. D. MACREADY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 2882) to remoye the charge of desertion from the name 
of E. D. Macready. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
ment. 


We shall have another claims day, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to remove the charge of desertion now borne 
on the records of the War Department against E. D. Macready, late 
of Company E, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, and grant 
to said E. D. Macready an honorable discharge from the service of 
the Government of the United States, 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in Heu thereof 
the following: 

That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, E. D. Macready, who 
was a member of Company E, Eleventh Regiment United States 
Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been dis- 
charged honorably from the military service of the United States as 
a private of that organization on the 19th day of May, 1865: Pro- 
vided, That no back pay, pension, or bounty shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill for the reli.f of E. D. 
Mucready.” 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JOHN JAKES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 830) for the relief of John Jakes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there is no report from the 
War Department on this bill, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it go over without prejudice. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. : 

Mr. GAMBRILL. There is no adverse report on the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
Jakes, who was private of Company G, Second Regiment Maryland 
Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
discharged honorably from the military service of the United States as 
private of said company and regiment on or about the 27th day of 
June, 1865: Provided, That no pay, pension, nor bounty shall accrue 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

THOMAS M. ROSS . 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5071) for the relief of Thomas M. Ross. 

The title of the bill was rend. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? = 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill go over without prejudice. There is no report here; 
nothing but the affidavit of the claimant himself. 

The SPHAKER. It is not necessary to state why a bill is 
objected to, This is not a Consent Calendar, There is no use 
to argne the merits. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

GEORGE PATTERSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1895) to correct the military record of George Patterson, 
deceased. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
George Patterson shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a private of Company H, Eleventh Regiment New York Voluntcer 
Cavalry, Civil War: Provided, That no pension, pay, bounty, or allow- 
ance shall accrue prior to the passage of this act, 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“That In the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, their widows, or de- 
pendent relatives, George Patterson, formerly a private of Company H, 
Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, shall hercafter be 
held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a member of said company and 
regiment on the 4th day of April, 1863: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Hirt] I ask unanimous consent that he 
may be permitten to extend his remarks on Senate bill 1895. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nevada 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Maryland 
IMr. III] may be permitted to extend his remarks on Senate 
bill 1895. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I reported for the 
Committee on Military Affairs the bill of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Zina] which has just passed the House. 

I feel that the record in this case should appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for the use of the Senate when the bill 
reaches there. These facts are all contained in my report, 
which is as follows: 


III. Rept. No. 801, 69th Cong., Ist sess.] 
GEORGE PATTERSON 


Mr. Hite of Maryland, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
submitted the following report to accompany 8. 1895: 

The Committee gn Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 1895) to correct the military record of George Patterson, deceased, 
having considered the same, report thereon with the recommendation 
that it do pass with the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“That in the administration of any Jaws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, their widows, or 
dependent relatives, George Patterson, formerly a private of Company 
H, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the 
military service of the United States as a member of said company 
nnd regiment on the 4th day of April, 1863: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to bave accrued prior 
to the passage of this act.” 

A similar bill (H. R. 3704) was introduced by Mr. Zihlman: but 
the Senate bill having been passed, it is reported herewith. 

George Patterson, while drilling with his company near Wash- 
ington, D. C., fell, in charging across a gully, and broke his left leg. 
ie was treated in various hospitals until partially recovered, and then 
endeavored to rejoin his organization but was unable to do so, as his 
company had gone South and his leg was still too weak. He was not 
again fit for military service until after the close of the war, and he 
never fully recovered from this injury. 

A full record of the evidence available in this ĉase is embodied in a 
report from the War Department submitted by the Secretary of War 
under date of January 22, 1926, which is as follows: 

“Under date of February 28, 1922, in connection with H, R. 10515, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, sccond session, the chairman Committee on 
Military Affairs, House of Representatives, was furnished with a report 
in the case of George Patterson, deceased, formerly a private of Com- 
pany II, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, Civil War. 
Following is a copy of that report: 

„he records show that George Patterson was enrolled September 
4, 1862, at Washington, D. C., and was mustered into service on the same 
day as a private, Company H, Scott's Nine hundred New York Cayatry 
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Volunteers, to serve three years. He was admitted to St. Aloysius 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C., October 24, 1862, with fracture 
of both bones of leg, lower third; was transferred to general hospital 
at Chester, Pa., December 20, 1862, and deserted therefrom April 4, 
1863, never thereafter returning to military control nor reporting his 
whereabouts or the cause of his absence to the military authorities, 
although his regiment remained in service until September 30, 1865. 
After this soldier deserted the designation of the organization was 
changed to Company H, Eleventh New York Cavalry Volunteers.’ 

“Applying to this department for removal of the charge of desertion 
and for an honorable discharge under the provistons of the act of 
Congress approved March 2, 1889 (25 Stat. L. 869), the only law in 
force governing the subject of removal of charges of desertion, in an 
affidavit executed October 26, 1901, the former soldier, a resident of 
Rockville, Md., testified as follows: 

„That while nt drill in charging across a gully near Washington, 
D. C., be had his left ankle broken, and was sent to hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and treated by a Doctor Thompson, then sent to Chester 
(La.) Hospital, ward No, 1, some time in the latter part of December, 
1862, where he remained some time, and then given a furlough to go 
home; while at home his furlough ran out, and my company being 
then stationed near Darnestown, Md., near my home, I went to the 
captain and reported for duty, and he told me I was unfit for duty, 
being unable to mount on left leg, and had better stay home until able 
for duty. The company was then called South and went into battle, 
and was cut up and mustered out before I could find out where they 
were, so never received a discharge.“ 

“In an affidavit executed July 3, 1911, Patterson again testified as 
follows: 

“That he served under the name of George Patterson, in Com- 
pany H, Eleventh New York Volunteer Cavalry, having enlisted on the 
4th day of September, 1862, and that he served faithfully until the 
21st day of May, 1863, when he deserted from the general hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; that he left said hospital and went to Washington, 
D. C., with the intention of joining his regiment. On reaching said 
city he learned that his regiment had moved to Darnestown, Md., to 
which place he walked, and on arrival there learned that the regi- 
ment had crossed the Potomac River and gone South. On account of 
the condition of his leg he could go no farther, and being sick with 
the measles and pleurisy, which had been contracted from exposure 
after operation in hospital, he stopped at the house of Mrs. Hawkins, 
2 miles from Darnestown, where he remained three or four months, 
during which time he was attended by Dr. Brooke Beall, now dead. 
Upon recovering he went to Washington, hoping to reenlist and join 
command, but enlisting officer refused application on account of broken 
leg. He then returned to Rockville, Md., where he has since resided. 
That he has not been in the military or naval service of the United 
States other than stated above. This declaration is made for the pur- 
pose of securing the removal of the charge of desertion which stands 
against his name on the records.’ 

„In an affidayit executed September 5, 1911, William H. Holley, 
aged 74 years, of Germantown, Md., testified as foNows: 

In the spring of 1863 I was a servant living on the farm of Mrs. 
Hawkins, about 3 miles from Darnestown, in Montgomery County, 
Md. George Patterson, whom I had known from his boyhood, came to 
the farm of Mrs. Hawkins one evening suffering from a broken ankle. 
My mother (who is now dead) treated and dressed his leg. Next 
morning his leg was swollen very much, so much so that he was unable 
to walk upon it for a long time. I know he wasn’t able to go to the 
stable. A short time before George Patterson came to Mrs. Hawkins's 
farm there was a regiment of United States soldiers, called Scott's 
Nine hundred, which passed through Darnestown, crossed over the 
Potomac Etiver, and went south. George Patterson remained in a 
crippled condition for about 18 months, during all of which time he 
suffered more or less with his crippled leg. He had also an attack of 
measles and pleurisy and a severe bone felon. I don't know what 
enused these latter troubles, except that George told me that it was 
due to exposure and his crippled leg. After George Patterson went to 
Washington, as he says, for the purpose of reenlisting, he returned to 
Darnestown and remained there until the close of the war. His condi- 
tion, resulting from his broken leg, was such that he was physically 
unable to perform soldier’s duty or to reach his regiment. I remember 
very well that whenever he wanted to mount a horse he had to get 
on the wagon tongue to get on. Old Doctor Beall (who is now dead) 
treated him for all of his troubles while living with me on the farm of 
Mrs. Hawkins.’ 

In an affidayit executed September 5, 1911, the soldier again tes- 
tifled as follows: 

“*T have never performed any other military service, except in the 
organization named in my application.’ 

In an affidayit executed in September, 1911, Warren Johnson, aged 
TT years, of 58 G Street NE., Washington, D. C., testified as follows: 

“*Affiant has known George Patterson ever since he was a boy. In 
spring of 1863 affiant was living with Capt. John L, Duflef, 3 miles 
from Darnestown, in Montgomery County, Md., and George Patterson 
came back from the war with a broken leg. He was llving on the 
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farm of Mrs, Lizzie Hawkins, near Darnestown, and I saw him fre- 
quently, He was very lame, and I remember that his associates called 
him “hippety-hop” on account of his way of walking. His condition, 
resulting from his broken ankle, was such that he was unable to 
mount a horse or walk any distance without great difficulty. He was 
totally unfit to perform soldier's duty or to rejoin his regiment if 
he had to go any distance. He couldn't get about or do a man's full 
work on the farm, ‘This condition remained until the close of the 
war.” 

In an affidavit executed August 28, 1916, the applicant again testi- 
fied as follows: 

That he is the same George Patterson who was enrolled in Wash- 
ington, D, C., on or about September 4, 1862, as a private in Com- 
pany H, Scott's Nine hundred New York Cavalry Volunteers, and 
who is an applicant for an honorable discharge at the hands of the 
proper authorities of the United States. 

Alllant says that he can not read or write, and therefore fears thet 
some confusion has resulted in respect to the merits of his claim to 
discharge. 

“‘Afflant further says that there has never been any intent on his 
part to desert, but that, on the contrary, the facts and circumstances 
connected with his service in the separation from the United States 
Army show conclusively that he had no such intent. 

“*Affiant further says that the facts are that affiant was enlisted in 
a company which was then assigned to duty as the bodyguard of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and the captain of the company was boyhood playmate, 
for whom affiant had the highest regard and to whom affiant natu- 
rally looked for advice and direction; that, having been under hos- 
pital control and treatment from October, 1862, to about April, 1863, 
by reason of a fractured leg, broken in the line of duty, amant was 
impatient to return to duty, but was unable to do so by reason of the 
decision of the medical authorities at the Chester (Pa.) General Hospital, 
to the effect that affiant never would again be fit for service; and 
Doctor McGowan, the physician in charge of the ward of this afiant, 
told him that he would be discharged upon the presentation of the 
necessary detail required in the issuance of the discharge papers, which 
data was not on file in the hospital at Chester, Pa. 

“*Affiant further says that he did not leave the said hospital for the 
purpose of desertion; but, on the contrary, he received a pass from 
Doctor McGowan with the purpose and understanding that he would 
go and see his captain and, if it could not be so arranged as to let 
afflant stay in the service, the data could be gotten which Doctor 
McGowan said was necessary to haye in making out the discharge 
papers, it being the purpose of this affiant to either return to the hos- 
pital or to get the captain to make the necessary arrangements to 
relieve him from so returning within the time specified by Doctor 
McGowan. 

“‘AMfiant further says that when he arrived in Washington he 
found that his company had moved west and was some 23 miles from 
Washington, at or near Darnestown, Montgomery County; that afflant 
proceeded to endeavor on foot to reach his captain and company, but 
had to stop for the night about 2 miles from Darnestown, and the 
next morning his leg was so swollen that he could not proceed; that 
he, however, promptly sent word on said next day of his whereabouts 
and desire to get to the company, expecting some of the soldiers to come 
for him, but the company had moved forward and it was impossible for 
alllant to get in touch with the company or his captain; and being 
unable to read or write, afflant could not communicate by mail either 
with his captuin or Doctor McGowan at the hospital. 

“taffiant further says that in addition to his leg rendering him 
helpless, for some time affiant was stricken with the measles and other 
maladies, including a severe bone felon on the left hand, which kept 
him in the neighborhood of Darnestown for many months, 

“‘Affiant, further says that he has never to this day entirely re- 
covered from the effects of the broken leg, suffered in the line of duty, 
although the discomfort therefrom has been more severe or noticeable 
at solne times than others. 

“*‘Affiant further says that as soon as he felt at all able to return 
to the service, and- before the conclusion of the war, he sought in 
every practicable way to locate his company, but being unable to do 
this, he appeared before a recruiting officer of the United States Army 
in Washington, D. C., and sought the privilege of reenlistment, inform- 
ing the enlistment oflicer of the facts relative to his previous enlist- 
ment; that this officer then made a physical examination of this affiant, 
with the result that he was refused the privilege of enlistment, the 
conclusion being that, by reason of the condition of the leg, so there- 
tofore injured in the line of duty, he was neither fit for seryice in the 
Cavalry nor in the Infantry, this being the decision of the officers or 
employees of the United States Government who made the medical ex- 
amination on his application for reenlistment, as aforesaid.’ 

“Application for removal of the charge of desertion and for an honor- 
able discharge in the case of this soldier has been denied, and now 
stands denied, on the ground that the soldier did not serve until May 
1, 1865, and that it has not been established that he was prevented 
from completing his term of enlistment by reason of physical dis- 
ability incurred lu the line of duty.” 
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Since the date of that report the status of the case has not been 
changed either by the introduction of new testimony or by legislation. 


Ordinarily, I am against bills “to correct military records,” 

but this is a very proper case for such action. 
SAMUEL PELFREY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4716) for the relief of Samuel Pelfrey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, would the gentle- 
man reserye his objection so that I may learn the ground of 
the objection? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I reserve my objection, This man enlisted 
on May 18, 1898, and deserted on September 11, 1898. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky, After he had served through 
the Cuban campaign, had malarial fever and dysentery, and had 
been returned to the States in a very weakened physical con- 
dition. He was then stationed at Montauk Point, N. Y., when 
he came home. After he had been home some time his company 
was mustered out, and consequently he did not rejoin it. 

Mr. ARENTZ. He enlisted and then went to Montauk Point? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 
He served in Cuba throughout the war, and after the emer- 
gency had censed he was returned to the States and was at 
Montauk Point with malarial fever and dysentery. He went 
lome for better medical treatment, as he thought. I would 
like to assure the gentleman that Mr. Pelfrey is a man of 
high standing in his community. The record will disclose that 
he made an excellent soldier while the national emergency 
existed and that he has lived an upright life as a citizen since 
this happened. This fact is established in the record in the 
affidavit of Mr. Levi Arthur, circuit clerk, Boyd County, Ky., 
a most honored and respected gentleman. I certainly hope 
the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. ARENTZ. There was no intention on this man's part 
to separate himself from the service whatsoever? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I could not say that. 

Mr. ARENTZ. He did not go to the hospital, however? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. He was a very sick man, and 
he went home. While he was home receiving what he thought 
was better medical treatment, his company was mustered out, 
and he could not rejoin it. 

Mr. ARENTZ, He has been trying to get this honorable dis- 
charge since 1900? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. So far as I know, this is the 
first effort ever made to secure it. 

Mr. ARENTZ. My impression was that he had tried since 
1900 to secure this relief. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I think not. 
this is the first effort to secure this action. 

Mr. ARENTZ. In view of those circumstances I withdraw 
my objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I thank the gentleman. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, ctc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers of the 
yolunteer Army, Samucl Pelfrey, who was a member of Company H, 
Second Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a priyate of that organization on the 26th day 
of September, 1898: Prortded, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


_ The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


So far as I know, 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 
SEYMOUR BUCKLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
6139) for the relief of Seymour Buckley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and bencfits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Seymour Buckley, who served as corporal in Company C, Thirteenth 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to haye been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a corporal in suid company and regiment in 
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May, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held 
as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. j 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
JOSEPH u. BLACK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
6834) for the relief of Joseph M. Black. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That In the administration of the pension laws 
conferring rights upon honorably discharged soldiers, their widows, and 
dependent relatives, Joseph M. Black shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been in the military service of the United States as a 
private, in Company I, Fifty-cighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, from December 3, 1861, and to have been honorably discharged 
October 24, 1862: Provided, That no back pay, back pension, or other 
allowance shall accrue by reason of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

WILLIAM M. MURPHY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7228) correcting the military record of William M. Murphy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. I object, Mr. Speaker, 

TURPIN G. HOVAS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8941) for the relief of Turpin G. Hovas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Turpin G. Hovas, who wes a member of Company A, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 8th day of May, 1902: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
SAMUEL WEMMER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9787) to correct the military record of Samuel Wemmer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKDR. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
MYRON J. CONWAY AND OTHERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10078) for the relief of Myron J. Conway, Frank W. 
Halsey, and others. 2 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the following-named first lieutenants be 
promoted to the grade of captain and placed on the single list in their 
relative places as if they had been commissioned as sccond Heutenants 
in the Army of the United States August 15, 1917, instead of October 
25, 1917, to wit: Myron J. Conway, Frank W. Halsey, L. L. Kotzebue, 
Samuel L. Metcalfe, John A. Otto, and George A. Woody. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “first lieutenants be promoted 
to the grade of captain and,” and insert the words “ officers shall 
occupy positions on the promotion list and hold-grade and rank and be.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


KELLY SPRINGFIELD MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1105) for the relief of the Kelly Springfield Motor 
Truck Co., of California. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? >- 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Kelly Springfield Motor Truck 
Co., of California, J. L. Stone, president, the sum of , as full com- 
pensation for supplies furnished to the camp quartermaster at Camp 
Kearney, May 17, 1918, and recelpted for May 20, 1018, being a delivery 
under emergency request. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 7, after the word “of,” insert the figures“ $434.45.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


DELMORE A, TELLER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 2320) for the relief of Delmore A. Teller. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, why is not the report of the 
War Department signed as it appears in the committee report? 
There is no name signed to it. Was there such a report? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes; there was one signed by the 
Secretary of War. The clerk of the committce suggests that 
the carbon copy was probably sent over so the printer did not 
get the name. The report was signed, however. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the War Department recommended 
just as appears in the committee report? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 

fates is hereby authorized and directed to allow and credit in the 

accounts of Delmore A. Teller (formerly captain, Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army) the sum of $770, representing public funds for 
which he was accountable and which were stolen on or about Jan- 
uary 31, 1919, and to reimburse him in such amount as he has re- 
funded to the United States to make good the theft of these public 
funds. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


A. T. WHITWORTH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 588) for the relief of A. T. Whitworth. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $78.50 to A, T, Whit- 
worth, for the loss of personal effects possessed by his son, Lester R. 
Whitworth, private, serial No. 8024-033, Medical Department, United 
States Army, upon his death in the service, and which personal effects 
passed into the custody of proper department of the Army for trans- 
mission to said A, T. Whitworth. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 


wus laid on the table. 
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R. CLYDE BENNETT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1059) for the relief of R. Clyde Bennett. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman a question. I do not find 
anywhere in the record any report of a physician subsequent 
to 1917. What is the condition of this man now after these 
yeurs? 

Mr. BACHMANN. His arm is absolutely paralyzed. I might 
Say to the gentleman that the Committee on War Claims sent 
for Bennett to come before the committee, and he came here 
in person and was examined by the members of the committee, 
although the report of the committee does not show that fact. 

Mr. ARENTZ. No; the report does not show that. The gen- 
tleman has seen this man and knows that he is now in this 
condition ? 

Mr. BACHMANN. That is true. I was there myself, and 
I know that this man has absolutely no use of that arm 
whatever. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BLANTON, I renew the objection for the purpose of 
asking a question or two. Is this man permamenily disabled? 

Mr. BACHMANN. He is permanently injured; yes. He has 
no use of that arm at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. No use of one arm? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes: the right arm. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is he disabled in any other way beside the 
loss of an arm? 

Mr. BACHMANN. No; that is all. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Committee on Claims has established 
a policy here of allowing $5,000 for loss of life or not over 
$3,500 for loss of a limb or an eye. This has been their policy 
eyen in extreme cases. This man has lost the use of one 
arm or one limb, and under the policy of the Committee on 
Claims he would be entitled to a maximum of $3,500. Why 
have these two different policies? Would the gentleman mind an 
amendment reducing it so that we will have some consistency 
about these bills? 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me justa 
moment, so that I may make an explanation in this connection? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] called 
attention to the fact during the last time this calendar was 
under consideration that the Claims Committee is not always 
consistent in following the policy which the gentleman marked 
out. We have allowed in one or two cases $5,000 for the loss 
of a leg or an arm. 

Mr. BLANTON. Your committee has allowed that? 

Mr. BOX. Yes; and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] called attention to that departure when the matter wus 
under consideration. 

Mr, BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of that departure? 

Mr. BOX. In certain cases. We have had some cases in 
which I could not say that $5,000 was too much for the loss 
of a leg or an arm. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield to me, please? 

Mr. BLANTON. What does the chairman of the Committee 
on Claims say about this bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. As a rule, in the case of a temporary 
disability from the loss of an arm or a leg, where it does not 
preclude the earning of a living, the policy of the committee 
has ranged from $2,500 to $3,500, but in several cases where 
the case involyed a boy of 15 or 16 years who was going to be 
permanently disabled all the rest of his life and where he 
needed money to rehabilitate himself, mentally as well as 
physically, the committee has taken those things into con- 
sideration and after a consultation with the Compensation 
Board has declared that $5,000 is not excessive. 

Mr. BLANTON, But that has only been in such cases as 
the gentleman has mentioned. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That has only been where the man was 
practically totally and permanently disabled. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there anything about this case to bring 
it within that category? 

Mr. BACHMANN, I will answer the gentleman. This bill 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator Nexty at the last ses- 
sion and passed the Senate in the sum of $15,000. It did not 
go through the House. This session it was introduced again 
and passed by the Senate at $10,000. They thought it was 
serious enough to set the amount at that figure. 
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Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to object, but I think we 
ought to have a consistent policy here and not have one com- 
mittee allow one sum and another committee a different sum. 
There ought to be some consistency about the amount we 
allow for the loss of a limb and the amount we allow for loss 
of life. 

Mr. BACHMANN. If the gentleman please, this man was re- 
ceiving a salary from the railroad company as a brakeman and 
has been unable, of course, to follow out those duties. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. And may I add that he has spent 
about half this amount in medical bills since he was injured. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereliy, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to R. Clyde Bennett the sum of 
$10,000, in full satisfaction of all his claims against the United States 
on eeconnt of permanent bodily injuries sustained by him as a result 
of lhis having been accidentally shot by a soldier who, at the time of 
the accidental shooting, was in the service of the United States, guard- 
ing Baltimore & Ohio Railroad property in the State of West Virginia. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 6, page 1, strike out *‘ $10,000" and insert in licu thereof 
“ $5,000." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
JOHN T. WILSON 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the bill S. 8077 was 
temporarily passed over in order that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Black] might have au opportunity to examine the 
report. I understand he will not offer any objection to it. I 
ask unanimous consent to return to S. 3077. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to return to Calendar No. 296 [S. 3077]. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I wish to make this statement: When the bill was 
called on the calendar I did object, because I had not had time 
to carefully read the report. Since the bill was first called 
on the calendar I have read the report, and I find the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau leased these premises for a period of four years 
at a rental of $12,153 per annum, and after three years the 
property was given up, and the lease was not fully carried out, 


-~ on account of Congress amending the law with reference to 


yocational training. The work at San Antonio had to be cur- 
tailed, and the Veterans’ Bureau had no further use for the 
premises and turned back the lease. In view of the fact that 
it appears to be undisputed that the Government was under 
contract for four years and only fulfilled three years, and 
that on account of technical reasons only the Government can 
not be held to its contract, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Were the premises unoccupied dur- 
ing that term? 

Mr, BLACK of Texas, They were unoccupied; but while it 
is admitted that an officer of the Goyernment has no right to 
legally bind the Government for more than one year, neverthe- 
less a written contract was entered into for a term of four 
years in good faith by the owner of the premises and on the 
part of the Veterans’ Burean. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the claimant lost $40,000. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, to be perfectly frank, I think 
the claimant was well paid for the time the premises were 
actually used. It is not under the belief that the Government 
did not pay a good rental for the premises for the time they 
were used that I withdraw the objection. I withdraw the 
objection for the simple reason that the Government leased the 
premises for four years and the contract was entered into in 
good faith, and I think the Government should carry out its 
obligations, even though legally it could not be compelled to 
do so, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to John T. Wilson the sum of $12,153 in full 
settlement for damage suffered by bim on account of the fallure of 
the United States Government to pay him rent in accordance with the 
understanding between him and the Government. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
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On motion of Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AGNES M, HARRISON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5507) for the relief of Agnes M. Harrison, postmaster 
at Wheeler, Miss, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would like to have the gentleman who 
introduced the bill explain it. I will ask to have the bill read. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Postmaster General is authorized and 
directed to credit to the account of Agnes M. Harrison, postmistress 
at Wheeler, Miss., the sum of $28, being the amount paid on a forged 
money order for which she was in no way responsible and without 
fault or negligence on her part and for which amount her account 
was debited. 


Mr. STEPHENS. I withdraw my reservation of an ob- 
jection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 5 


CHARLES 0. SCHMIDT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6584) for the relief of Charles O. Schmidt. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, I see 
that the report says: : 


The board recommended that Mr. Schmidt be reimbursed In the sum 
of $300, which amount was based upon a report of an investigator to 
the effect that the car could be repaired for $250. However, upon re- 
view by second board of officers which obtained estimates as to the 
amount of damages to the car and also considered the damage to the 
clothing of passengers in the Schmidt car, It was recommended that 
the ‘amount of 51,317.37 be allowed. Complete proceedings of both 
boards are inelosed. 


I merely read the report to call attention to the wide dis- 
crepancy on the part of one board that investigated on the 
part of the War Department and the second board. I really 
think that large discrepancy would have justified the Com- 
mittee on Claims for calling for an explanation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Which the Committee on Claims did 
call for, as a matter of fact. There was no claim made for 
personal injuries. There were personal injuries and medical 
expenses Which do not show in the report, not being a part 
of the report of the Secretary of War, and we have been try- 
ing to cut down the reports in the Committee on Claims. 

The clothing of these people was destroyed; not only the 
clothing they had on but some that they were carrying, and the 
second board that really made the investigation—as the other 
was a guess—based their finding on the value of the property 
which was destroyed and the repair of the car. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not wish to criticize the com- 
mittee, 

Mr, UNDPRHILL. I appreciate the gentleman's suggestion, 
but, on the other hand, we have criticisms galore not only 
from Members of Congress but from members of the com- 
mittee, that our reports are too voluminous. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that 
criticism would hold, because the House is entitled to the facts. 

The SPHAKHR, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Charles O. Schmidt, the sum of 
$1,817.37, the same being for losses sustalned by him resulting from 
an accident caused by an Army vehicle near Farmingdale, Long Island, 
N. Y., on or about November 11, 1919. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 5, after the word * appropriate,” insert “and in full settle- 
ment against the Government.” 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 
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BARGE “ M'ILVAINE NO. 1” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10161) for the relief of the owners of the barge MeIl- 
vaine. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,343.29 to Ella 
M. Fay and John F. Clinton, owners of the barge Mellvaine No. 1, 
sunk by collision with the United States submarine D-1, on November 
11, 1918. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 5, after the word “appropriated,” insert “and in full settle- 
ment against the Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO. (LTD.) ET AL. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 108) for the relief of the Commercial Union Assurance 
Co, (Ltd.), the Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn., 
American & Foreign Insurance Co, Queen Insurance Co. of 
America, Fireman's Fund Insurance Co., St. Paul Fire & Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., and the United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers Insurance Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, will the gentleman give us a brief explanation of this 
bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr, Speaker, in taking on mail at cer- 
tain stations the mail pouch was thrown under the wheels of 
the train. It was ground into bits, and the suction caused by 
the rapid motion of the train scattered the contents along the 
track for half or three-quarters of a mile. There is no doubt 
that these bonds and securities were destroyed. They never 
have been presented for payment, and the usual bond which 
accompanies all of these cases has been filed by those in interest 
for double the amount of the bonds in question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 1s 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem without interest 444 per cent 


United States Treasury certificates of indebtedness No. 8981 in the | 


denomination of $10,000, and No. 8483 in the denomination of $5,000, 
series VA, dated December 5, 1918, matured May 6, 1919, payable to 
bearer without presentation of the said certificate of indebtedness, 
which haye been lost, stolen, or destroyed; and to pay from the pro- 
cecds of such redemption to the following companies the respective 
sums set after their names: Commercial Union Assurance Co. (Ltd.), 
$3,000; the Automobile Insurance Co., of Hartford, Conn., $3,000; 
American & Foreign Insurance Co., $2,250; Queen Insurance Co. of 
America, $2,250; Fireman's Fund Insurance Co., $2,100; St. Paul 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co., $600; and United States Merchants & 
Shippers Insurance Co,, $1,800; a total sum of $16,000: Provided, That 
the said certificates of indebtedness shall not haye been previously pre- 
sented for payment: And provided further, That the said Commercial 
Union Assurance Co. (Ltd.), the Automobile Insurance Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., American & Foreign Insurance Co., Queen Insurance Co. 
of America, Fireman's Fund Insurance Co., St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co., and United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co. 
shall first file in the Treasury Department of the United States a bond 
jn the penal sum of double the amount of the principal of said certifi- 
cates of indebtedness in such form and with such sureties as may be 
acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury to indemnify and save 
harmless the United States from any loss on account of the lost, stolen, 
or destroyed certificates of indebtedness hereinbefore described, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JOHN PLUMLEE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(3. 1341) for the relief of John Plumlee, administrator of the 
estate of G. W. Plumlee, deceased. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I object unless the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. McRrynoups] wishes me to reserve the 
objection. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman 
would reserve the objection, 

197 5 BEEDY. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I reserve my objec- 
tion. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, this is a claim filed by 
the administrator of the estate of G. W. Plumlee, deceased. 
Plumlee bought in the property sold by the Government, sup- 
posed to be owned by Cunningham and he paid $1,275 for it, 
but no title has come to him because of that, and his heirs 
are out this amount. He could not get the title for three 
reasons, as shown. This bill provides that the heirs give a 
quit-claim deed to the Government for whatever right they 
might have, In the first place, the bank took a deed of trust 
on this property and had this deed at the time of sale; in 
the second place, it belonged to the husband and wife jointly; 
and in the third place, the question of homestead rights arises. 
It seems that certain real estate supposed to be owned by 
Cunningham has been seized under warrant of distraint issued 
for the collection of taxes, because of some liquor dealings. 
A forced sale was bad and the property was sold to G. W. 
Plumlee. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, is in 
sympathy with this bill, according to his statement or report, 
Mr, Blair, it is true, says that he thinks the doctrin» of caveat 
emptor should apply, but I think that is rather severe in a 
ease of this kind. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
Maine to the report of the Secretary of the Treusury in respect 
to this matter. This bill has passed the Senate twice, and 
this is the only time that I have had a chance to Have it 
considered. I trust the gentleman will withhold his objection. 


| These people got nothing, and the Government has the money. 


Mr, BEEDY, Instead of the Senate having passed this bill 
twice being a recommendation to me, I am always a little 
suspicious of such things. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. I appreciate the gentleman's position, 
because I was on the Claims Committee of this House for some 
time, but I do not go that far. 

Mr. BEBDY. This Private Calendar was jammed on me to- 
day. I have not bad an opportunity to investigate this with 
as much care as I should like, and my present temporary 
opinion is that under the statute and the law the purchaser 
ought to abide by what he took. Upon further examination I 
may change my opinion, but I shall object to it for the present. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR PROPERTY DESTROYED IN BUBONICO PLAGUE, 
HAWAIL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 
8019) to reimburse certain fire-insurance companies the amounts 
paid by them for property destroyed by fire in suppressing the 
bubonie plague in the Territory of Hawaii in the years 1899 
and 1900, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BEEDY. I object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I would follow my usual procedure in 
this case and allow the objection to stand without saying any- 
thing if it were not for the following facts: This bill has been 
before five different Congresses. It has been passed at various 
times without objection in the Senate and at other times in the 
House, but never in any one single Congress has it been fortu- 
nate enough to get by the jam and pass both branches of 
Congress. 

I referred to this bill here or to this fact in a recent speech 
which I made upon the way and manner in which Congress 
dealt with these cases. The House has found on two or three 
oceasions that the bill is eminently fair, just, and equitable. 
The Senate has found on other occasions that the bill is just, 
fair, and equitable, and yet it has not passed both Houses of 
Congress in any one year. These people have been deprived of 
their just due of money which the United States owes them for 
a period running over 10 years. It is not right or fair, and I 
hope the gentleman will withdraw his objection, not because 
it is for the benefit of a corporation or insurance company, but 
because it is justice, and the United States ought to pay its 
debts, whether it owes it to an insurance company, a great 
corporation, or poor indiyiduals. It has been the effort of the 
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Committee on Claims and the chairman of that committee to 
make the reports along the lines of equity and justice, irrespec- 
tive of whoever may have introduced the bill or miglit be the 
claimant. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman it 
does net make the slightest bit of difference to me whether it 
is un corporation or an individual, and it never ought to make 
any difference, but I would like to make objection at this time 
because I want to investigate one or two phases that I have 
not had an opportunity to do, I do not Know any reason why 
it should not be passed, but at the present moment there are 
one or two questions which I desire to study. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is a very fair proposition, and I am 
willing to acquiesce in it. 

Mr. BEEDY. It is quite a complicated question. 

J. L. FLYNN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1223) for the relief of J. L. Flynn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Reserving the right to object, I ask that 
the bill be read. 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the account of 
Former Acting Collector of Internal Revenue J. L. Flynn, first Call- 
fornia district, in the sum of $1,144.18 to cover disallowance due to 
overpayments of subsistence to certain gaugers and storekeeper-gaugers 
which were incurred in the months of August, September, October, and 
November, 1921. 


Mr. STEPHENS. I have no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JOHN P. M'LAUGHULIN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1224) for the relief of John P. McLaughlin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
; Mr. STEPHENS, Reserving the right to object until the bill 
s read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: ? 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the account of 
Collector of Internal Revenue John P. McLaughlin, first California 
district, in the sum of $2,204.78 to cover disallowance due to over- 
payments of subsistence to certain gaugers and storekeeper-gaugers 
which were incurred in the months of December, 1921, January, Feb- 
runry, March, April, May, and June, 1922. 


Mr. STEPHENS. I withdraw the objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. f 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JAMES E. SIMPSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2215) for the relief of James E. Simpson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I object. I want to say for the 
benefit of the Members I want to object in order to look into 
this matter. We appropriate $13,000, and it is a more or less 
exhaustive report, and I want to go over it very carefully. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

HELENE M. HUBRICH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1330) for the relief of Helene M. Hubrich. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? ‘ 

Mr. STHPHENS. I-will ask that the bill be read, reserving 
the right to object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the sum of $546 be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 


Is there objection 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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priated, for the payment to Helene M. Mubrich for hospitalization of 
Elmer M. Murname. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money In the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 
of $546 to Helene M. Hubrich for hospitalization of Elmer M. Murnane, 
civilian clerk, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army.” 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SIMON R. CURTIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2207) for the relief of Simon R. Curtis. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to ob- 
ject, I will ask that the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Simon R. Curtis, of Warwick 
County, Va., the sum of $1,125, in full settlement of his claim against 
the United States for rolling land at the aviation field, navy mine 
depot, Yorktown, Va., the said services so rendered by the said Simon 
R. Curtis to the United States having been rendered at the request of 
the United States, upon terms agreeable to the United States, and in 
a mauner satisfactory to, and accepted by, the United States, but pay- 
ment therefor having not been made solely because of the absence of 
a formal written contract, as required by section 3744 of the United 
States Revised Statutes. 


The SbEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 
The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


On page 1, line 9, after the word“ Virginia,” insert “as contemplated 
by item 4 of requisition 168, Bureau of Yards and Docks, dated May 14, 
1920.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


CITARLES 0. DUNBAR 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 8069) for the relief of Charles O. Dunbar, 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPHAKHR pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask that the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the accounting officers of the Treasury be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed to credit the account of 
Charles O. Dunbar, former postmaster, Santa Rosa, Calif., in the sum 
of $2,049.11, due the United States on account of the loss of postal 
funds and war-savings stamps. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


KATE T. RILEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
$231) for the relief of Kate T. Riley. 
The title of the bill was read. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
until the bill is reported. 

Mr. McDUFFIEB. Mr. Speaker, there is a Senate bill, No. 
2674, similar to this, and I ask that it be substituted for the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that Senate bill 2674 be substituted 
for the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay to Kate T. Riley, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and In full settlement against the Government, 
the sum of $481, which said sum represents the amount paid to the 
United States by the sald Kate T. Riley to cover the loss of public 
funds stolen from the money-order division of the post oflice at Mobile, 
Ala., on January 12, 1924. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. McDUFFID. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that this bill is one that addresses itself to the 
humanity of Congress. The Post Office Department does not 
recommend against it, and General Lord’s action is in keeping 
with the President’s Budget. This elderly lady has spent the 
greater part of her life in the service. She has a most excel- 
lent record. She has had to mortgage her home to pay this 
money that was lost through no fault on her part. I appre- 
ciate the position of the gentleman from Ohio. I know he has a 
bill that was objected to. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Yes. A 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Does the gentleman from Ohio think it 
is fair to the committee and to the House that a gentleman 
who has been turned down on one proposition should interfere 
with the business of the Congress and interfere with a com- 
mittee that has shown him every courtesy and kindness by ob- 
jecting to bills on which the committee has spent weeks of time 
in the preparation? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have not interfered with the work of 
the gentleman's committee in the least. I have not done a thing 
here to interfere with or hinder the work of the committee. I 
will say that the Claims Committee has performed its duty, 
and I haye no words of criticism of the Claims Committee. 

This bill is exactly like the bill I had put up in the case of 
the robbery of the Cincinnati post office. That bill was reported 
out by your Claims Committee, and up to the present time I 
haye not been able to get an opportunity to even explain fully 
the merits and the conditions under which the robbery of one 
of the clerks took place in the Cincinnati post office, and I am 
asking that all cases similar to mine be placed in the same 
class until we can haye a hearing on it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me right there? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Does the gentleman realize what he is 
floing? He is establishing a precedent which he will find very 
difficult to deal with at another session of Congress should he 
see fit to introduce this same bill. If under his leadership and 
at his insistence the House takes unfavorable action on bills of 
this kind which the committee has reported on favorably, I can 
assure the gentleman that the Committee on Claims hereafter 
is not going to spend its time and waste its effort with the 
prospect that it is going to be defeated on the floor of the 
House. As a consequence when these matters come up before 
the committee they will all be thrown into the wastebasket. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say to the gentleman who has just 
spoken that so far I have not objected to a bill, and I think 
the gentleman is going a little too far afield to insert in his 
remarks the statement that I am hindering legislation, which I 
have not done to-day. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman's other remarks are a little 
5 ne of the real pathway, and I haye not objected yet to 
a f 

Mr, UNDERHILL, The gentleman is setting a precedent 
which the committee will have to follow in the future. 

Mr. STEPHENS. What action will be established as a 
precedent? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman's objection to these bills. 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I have not objected. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. SWING. I think the gentleman has a perfect right to 
object to any bill, and the reasons are in his own conscience. 
But in a case like this, where an elderly woman has such a 
good record and asks us to pay what is not a legal obligation, 
but where it is a case where she will lose her home unless she 
is reimbursed, under such circumstances can not the gentle- 
man wait for some other time? 

Mr. STEPHENS. This case is exactly in the same line as the 
case I have. 

Mr. SWING. But two wrongs do not make one right. 

Mr. BEEDY. I think I am morally responsible for this situ- 
ation and I take full responsibility for objecting to the case to 
which the gentleman refers, but I do not think he is fair to the 
person concerned in this bill, to the gentleman from Alabama, 
to the committee, or to those of us who are working on this 
Private Calendar—a thankless task—when he says this case is 
along the same line or in any way similar to the case to which 
I have objected. In that case my suspicion was first aroused 
by the fact that the postmaster was delinquent in his accounts. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The postmaster was not delinquent in his 
accounts. 

Mr. BEEDY. Well, I do not know that of my personal 
knowledge, but we have to take most of our knowledge in this 
world from hearsay, and that is what the report says. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The report does not say that. 

Mr. BEEDY. It says they could not get him to make his 
quarterly reports, that he was short in his war-savings ac- 
counts, his stamp accounts, and that there were many other 
lapses. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman has the wrong case in 
mind. There was no such circumstance in this Cincinnati case. 
There was no criticism of the postmaster, none whatever. 

Mr. BEEDY. At any rate, the cases are not on a par. Why 
does not the gentleman—and he has been here all the after- 
noon—ask unanimous consent to return to that case if he wants 
an opportunity to talk about it? 

Mr. STEPHENS. If I asked unanimous consent to return to 
my case and have a hearing on it, the gentleman would object 
to it. 

Mr. BEEDY. No; I would not. I am sure that every red- 
blooded man here this afternoon would rather have the gentle- 
man take up all the rest of the time to-day rather than deprive 
this poor woman of the money she is entitled to. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say this: The gentleman says I am 
not fair. 

Mr. BEEDY. I will not make that statement. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Well, the gentleman intimated that I was 
not fair. 

Mr. BEEDY. Well, I think the gentleman’s statements would 
hardly justify the belief that these cases are similar. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say to the gentleman that every step 
I have taken has been taken with the idea of being fair not 
only to the House but to myself and to the bill I introduced. 
When it was brought up on one of the days the Private Calen- 
dar was being considered, I did not even get an opportunity to 
explain it. 

Mr. BEEDY. Why does not the gentleman ask the right 
to return to it and not take the time of the committee in 
objecting to this bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield for a short ques- 
tion? 

Mr, STEPHENS. I will yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman was not trying to be unfair, 
as I take it. But I agree that his bill, which was objected to, 
is a good bill, and along the same line as the one to which he 
has reseryed the right to object. As I understand the gentle- 
man is merely bringing to the attention of the House the 
merits of his bill under his reservation and was not doing 
that for an obstructive purpose. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have not obstructed it at all. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 
Is there objection? ` 

There was no objection. 2 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table, 
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LOUIS A, HOGUE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 4125) for the relief of Louis A. Hogue. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
— There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, ote., That the claim of Louis A, Hogue, of Crittenden, 
Va owner and muster of the auxiliary sloop TT, on behalf of himscit 
nnd the crew thereof and as builee of the cargo laden on board said 
sloop at the time of the occurrences hercinafter mentioned, against 
the United States for damages alleged to have been caused by colli- 
sion between the said auxiliary sloop eh and the United States steam 
tug S. T. Co, No. 2, in Norfolk Harbor, on the Sth day of April, 1919, 
may be sued for by the said Louis A. Hogue in the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of Virginia, sitting as a 
court of admiralty and acting under the rules governing such court, 
and said court shall unve jurisdiction to hear and determine such 
suit and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such dam- 
ages and costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against the United 
States in favor of Louls A. Hogue, on behalf of himself and the crew 
thereof and as bailee of the cargo then laden on bonrd said auxiliary 
sloop Fry, or against Louis A. Hogue, suing on behalf of himself and 
the crew thereof and as bailee of the cargo then laden on board said 
auxiliary sloop Joy, in favor of the United States upon the same 
principles and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty 
hetween private parties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General 
of the United States as may be provided by order of the said court, 
and {it shall he the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United 
States attorney in such district to appear and defend said United 
States: Provided further, That said suit shall be brought+and com- 
menced within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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JOEL ©. CLORE 


i 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will now ask unanimous consent to 
return to bill H. R. 3482, No. 106 on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to return to bill H. R. 8432, No. 106 on the 
Private Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve my right to object in 
order that the gentleman may make his statement, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve my right to object in 
order that the gentleman may make his statement. 

Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. Speaker, this bill is for the relief of 
Joel C. Clore, postmaster at Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1921 the post 
office was robbed. A clerk had charge of a booth in the post 
office, where he sold stamps and perhaps something else. While 
he went out to luncheon—and he was gone about 19 minutes, 
according to the report—some one entered the booth and stole 
money and stamps valued at $8,500 or $8,600. I do not know 
the exact amount, but it is in the report. A report on that rob- 
bery was made by a post-office inspector. He examined all 
of the details of that robbery, and reported that the stamps 
should have been placed in a safe and the safe locked before 
the clerk left the booth. Upon this technicality the clerk is 
charged with the payment of this amount. Naturally, if the 
clerk can not pay it, it is charged against the postmaster. The 
postmaster has been out of office since 1923—in fact, he died 
about three months ago—but they will hold his estate for this 
amount, whether they could ever collect it from the clerk or 
not. It is a question of a technicality. This booth is. part of 
the post oflice, and under the law if you close your post office 
you must put everything in the safe and lock it up. 

Mr, UNDERHILL, At night. 

Mr. STEPHENS. At night; yes. This post office was 
opened, doing business, with hundreds of people passing by the 
booth in the post office; and the custom of the clerk was to 
leave his booth perhaps half a dozen times a day, or maybe 
oftener, to run into the cashier’s department, and it was cus- 
tomary to close the booth and run in and attend to the busi- 
ness and come back again, instead of taking everything and 
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putting it in the safe and locking it up; that fs, turning the 
combination. This was the custom from the time the booths 
were inaugurated. 

The whole thing devolved upon this technical question, and 
the clerk naturally would be held for this amount. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. SWING. As I understand it, it is not the misconduct 
of the postmaster at all, although the postmaster is held re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. SWING. Now, the questlon is whether the postmaster in 
good morals ought to be held responsible for the misconduct of 
this employee. Was the postmaster at liberty to hire this man 
or not hire him, or was this person some one who was youclied 
for to the postmaster by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, and was the postmaster obligated to employ him? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say that this clerk was an old 
employee, haying heen in the service about 36 years, I believe. 

Mr. SWING. He was under the civil service? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Absolutely, and passed from one admin- 
istration to another. 

Mr. SWING. The point I make is the United States Civil 
Service Commission selects these clerks for the postmasters, and 
the postmusters do not go out and select them for themselves. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Well, the gentleman’s statement is all 
right, but I am saying that even the clerk is not guilty of 
negligence, He was performing his duty, and I want to say 
that the statement was made when this matter was up before, 
I think by the gentleman from Maine, that the clerk left the 
door unlocked or that he did not know whether hie left the 
door unlocked or not. ‘The clerk specificully states that he shut 
and locked the door when he went out. 

This. is all based upon the report of an inspector, and it was 
on this technicality that the Post Office Department naturally 
thought it was better for Congress to settle the question rather 
than the department. It is purely a technicality, and the bill 
has just as much merit as the one that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. MeDurric] had up here a moment ago when I 
reserved the right to object. It is just as meritorious in every 
way. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I want the gentleman to have time to state 
his views, as he ought to have lad in the first place. The 
gentleman knows I have apologized for objecting and not 
reserving my right to object, so I am glad for him to have 
this opportunity. The point raised by my friend the gentle- 
ninn from California is not pertinent in this case and is not 
related to the grounds of my objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am not using his argument. 

Mr. BEEDY. No; but I thought perhaps Members of the 
House might like to know what my position is, and I can 
state it in a moment. The clerk in question furnished a bond. 
There is evidence in this report that the clerk was negligent. 
This is a question that ought to be decided in a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Demand was made on the surety of this clerk, a big surety 
company, to make good, and the surety filed an answer, and the 
report is from the inspector and from the department that the 
answer of the surety company has no merit in it. My question 
was, Why did not the Government proceed then against this 
company, a perfectly good surety company, and try out this 
question of negligence and see whether there was liability or not 
before they attempt to come on the postmaster, When that 
issue is settled, if it is decided by a court of law that this clerk 
has not been negligent, then such legislation as this is in order, 
but in my humble opinion not until then. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. May T ask the gentleman a question? 
I want to get this right. Would the passage of this bill preclude 
the Government from collecting from the surety company, if 
they could show in court that this clerk was liable or negli- 
gent or carcless or fenudulent in handling United States money? 

Mr. BEEDY. Certainly, if recovery can be had—and it ought 
to be ascertained whether it can be or not—there is no neces- 
sity for this bill or for such legislation. Why hitch the cart 
before the horse? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not think it is right to keep a man 
or his family out of certain moneys that belong to them simply 
because the United States has not attended to its duty as it 
should have attended to it a year or two years ago, 

Mr. BEBDY. The department informs me it was ready to 
proceed with this case, but they were informed some legislation 
was going to be introduced here. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is an excuse. 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I will say to the gentleman that the gentle- 
man states the evidence shows carelessness. Gentlemen, I 
stated that the enly thing that showed carelessness is the report 
by the inspector, and he naturally reported there was some care- 
lessness because these stamps and moneys were not put in the 
safe. ‘ 

Now, the gentleman can not show any evidence of careless- 
ness outside of the statement made by the inspectors. I told 
you clearly that this was in the post office, it was not a post 
office by itself. There are many booths in the post office, and 
the question is whether the law applies to a booth in a post 
office—I refer to the law providing that the safe shall be loeked 
every time the clerk leayes. I do not think the law applies 
to a booth requiring him to lock the safc, turn the combination 
every time he goes out for two or three minutes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has had a 
chance to present his case, and I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The regular order 
is, Is there objection? 

Mr. BEED T. I object. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turu to Calendar No. 316. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 316. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. I object. 


ARTHUR H. BAGSHAW 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4664) for the relief of Arthur H. Bagshaw. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I see that the Postmaster General has a report on this 
bili, and I read from it on page 3: 


While the statements contained in the postmaster's letter and In 
the affidavits of the carrier and his physician would indicate that 
there is merit in the case, I find myself unable to recommend the 
passage of the bill, as to do so would establish a precedent which 
would inevitably result in applications to Congress for private legis- 
lation on behalf of a large number of employees or their heirs who 
were injured in the service prior to the enactment of the United States 
employees’ compensation act. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. I think if the Postmaster General is 
entirely correct the committee might have hesitated in report- 
ing the bill, but the Postmaster General was unaware of the 
fact that for 2 long time it has been the practice of the com- 
mittee in many instances antedating the 1916 act, where it has 
been conclusively shown that the employee who did not come 
under the classification of the 1918 act, was given by the House 
committee a year’s salary in lieu of compensation for injury. 
In this case we only gave the man what he asked for the 
amount it cost him during the time he was laid up. It is 
not a new policy; it has not established a new precedent. It is 
one that we have followed for five years. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in view of the state- 
ment the gentleman has made, I withdraw the objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Arthur H. Bagshaw, of 
Lowell, Mass., the sum of $268.80, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for loss of pay on account of injury sus- 
tained while in the performance of his duty as a letter carrier at 
Lowell, Mass., in November, 1912. 


With the following committee amendment: 


After the word “appropriated” in line 6 add the following: “and 
in full settlement against the Government.“ 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


RUSSELL W. SIMPSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(EL R. 6586) for the relief of Russell W. Simpson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money In the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Russell W. Simpson the sum of 
$5,833.11, being the umount of damages suffered by him as the result 
of a collision caused by an Army Air Service airplane with an airplane 
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piloted by the said Russell W. Simpson at Langin Ficld, Moundsville, 
W. Va., on or about October 2, 1924. 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 5, after the word “appropriated,” insert “and in full settle- 
ment against the Government.” 
In line 6, strike out the figures “ $5,833.11” and insert “ $2,500." 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


CAPT. H. PERT KNOWLES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7674) for the relief of Capt. H. Bert Knowles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk, by unanimous consent, read the committee amend- 
ment, which strikes out all after the enacting clause and in- 
serts the following: 


That the Secretary ef the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Capt. H. Bert Knowles, Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army, such amount as he may have refunded to the United 
States on account of the loss of public funds, amounting to $2,000, 
for which he was responsible and which were stolen from him on or 
about April 6, 1925; and that he be relieved from further financial 
responsibility therefor. 

Sec. 2. That the Comptroller General of the United States is hereby 
authorized and directed to allow credit in the accounts of Maj. Herbert 
E. Pace, Finance Department, United States Army, in a sum equal to 
the unrefunded portion of public funds, not exceeding $2,000, which 
were stolen from the office of his agent officer, Capt. H. Bert Knowles, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, on or about April 6, 1925. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. J 
MABEL BLANCHE ROCKWELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9089) for the relief of Mabel Blanche Rockwell. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Mabel 
Blanche Rockwell, of San Diego, Calif., the sum of $6,471.80, in full 
settlement of her claim against the Government of the United States 
for injuries sustained and for reimbursement of expenses incurred as 
a result of being negligently shot and serious injured on January 4, 
1925, by a regularly enlisted soldier of the United States Army then 
and there on duty as a sentry at Fort Rosecrans, San Diego, Calif. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 7, strike out the figures “ $6,471.80" and Insert in lieu 
thereof “ $2,189.80." 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amendment. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to let the com- 
mittee amendment pass without saying that the committee re- 
port while it does allow for reimbursement to Mrs, Rockwell of 
the actual money paid out by her for doctors, nurses, hospital, 
and incidental expenses, it does not include anything in the 
way of compensation for her permanent injury. Here was this 
woman who was in a place where she had a perfect right to be, 
shet by a soldier who had no right to or excuse for shooting 
her, and the result is shown by the affidavit of her doctor, 
which will be found on the last page of the report. 

The doctor says: 


Since she was shot Mrs. Rockwell has lost more than 30 pounds in 
weight. She still suffers pain at times and does not sleep well. Her 
right shoulder has sagged and she has not the full use of her right 
hand and arm, 


The bullet virtually passed clear through her body, entering 
through the right shoulder from the back, pierced her lung, and 
lodged just under the skin at the front. The doctor also says 
that a further operation will be necessary before the open 
wound in her back will heal. While the committee did include 
the estimated cost of another operation, it Is a fact that her 
shoulder has sagged and she has a hole in her lung and will 
never enjoy the use of that arm and shoulder as she used it 
before. Here is a permanent injury and she ought to have 
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adequate compensation for this unwarranted and inexcusable 
injury by an agent of the United States Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended jas ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed - 
was laid on the table. 

GEORGE J. COVERT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
726) for the relief of George J. Covert. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enucted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privlleges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, George 
J. Covert, who served as a private in Company A, Fifty-sixth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, from July 31, 1861, to August 6, 1861, 
and reenlisted in Company D, Nineteenth Regiment New York State 
Militia Volunteers, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private of the first-named company and regiment on the 6th day of 
August, 1861. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Lage 2, liue 1, after the figures ‘ 1861," insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wus laid on the table. 
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ALBERT o. TUCKER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the biil 
(H. R. 1597) for the relief of Albert O. Tucker. 

The-Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, Albert O. Tucker, alias Charles M. Healey, late of Company D, 
First Battalion Maine Sharpshooters, shall be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a member of said company and regiment from February 13, 
1865: Prorided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act. 


Mr, BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by 
striking out the proviso at the end of the bill and inserting: 


Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 
Phe Clerk rend as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Brack of Texas: Page 1, line 10, strike out 
the proviso and insert in lieu thereof: “Provided, That no back pay, 
pension, or bounty shall be held to have neerued prior to the passage 
of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

LUCIUS BELL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1720) for the relief of Lucius Bell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

PATRICK J. LANGAN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2160) for the relief of Patrick J. Langan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to 
present consideration of the bill? f 
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There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete, That Patrick J. Langan, formerly of Company 
A, Seventeenth United States Regular Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
to have been honorably discharged from service in the military forces 
of the United States, November 1, 1865. 

Patrick J. Langan shall be further. eligible to enjoy all rights, 
privileges, and benefits conferred upon enlisted men honorably dis- 
charged from such seryice: Provided, That no pay or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


G. W. GILKISON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8663) to correct the military record of G. W. Gilkison. 

The Clerk read the title of the biil. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, étc., That in the administration of the pension and 
homestead laws and the laws governing the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch thereof, G. W. Gilkison shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a musician of Com- 
pany H, Forty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, on the 7th 
day of March, 1863: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to 
the passage of this act. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by 
striking out the proviso and inserting the proviso which is at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of Texas: Page 1, lines 10 and 11, 
strike out the proviso and insert in lieu thereof: “Provided, That no 
back pay, pension, or bounty shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Texas why this wording is not used in eyery case? 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I wish the committee that reports 
the bill will do that, but I think in order to safeguard the 
Government the language that I have offered ought to go into 
every bill. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think it ought to go into every bill of this 
nature, and jt seems to me that the Committee on Military 
Affairs should see that it is put in. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I hope we will in the future. 


ANTHONY SCHARTZENBERGER 


The next business on the Priyate Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8703) for the relief of Anthony Schartzenberger. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. I object. 


WILLIAM A, HYNES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6655) for the relief of William A. Hynes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, their widows, and dependent relatives, William A. Hynes, 
late of Company K, First Regiment Georgia Volunteer Infantry, shall 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a member of said organization 
on the day of „A. D. 1898: Provided, That no back pay, 
pension, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the passage 
of this act. 
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With the following committee amendments: 


Line 9, insert at the end of the line the word “ nineteenth ”; and in 
line 10, after the word “ of,” insert the word “ September.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JOHN R. BUTLER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8292) to correct the military record of John R. Butler. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Re it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
John R, Butler, who was a member of Company I, Seventh Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 20th day of December, 
1863: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wis read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
MILTON LONGSDORF 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8293) to correct the military record of Milton Longsdorf. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
amendment in lieu of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benetits upon honorably discharged soldiers and 
dependents, Milton C. Longsdorf, who was a private of Company I, 
Eighteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry; shall hereafter be held and consid- 
ered to have been discharged honorably from the military service of the 
United States as a member of that organization on September 19, 
1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to haye accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM E. JONES 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8961) for the relief of William E. Jones. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Minnesota a question. 
If this bill passes, what does this give to the representatives 
of the deceased, anything in the way of insurance or bene- 
fits—— 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It only gives about $100 in wages due tho 
soldier at the time of his death. 

Mr. BHEDY. Covering the period of his enlistment? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. BERDY. That is all? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., Inat William E. Jones, father of George E. Jones, 
late sergeant of Company B, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, National Guard, shall be regarded as the duly designated bene- 
ficiary of the late Sergeant Jones under the act approved May 11, 1908, 
as amended by the act approved March 8, 1909, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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GEORGE A, M’KENZIE, ALTAS WILLIAM A. WILLIAMS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9324) removing the charge of desertion from the name of 
George A. McKenzie, alias William A. Williams. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a puuse.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, George A. McKenzie, alias Willam A. Williams, who was a 
member of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cayalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been dis- 
charged honorably from the military service of the United States as 
& private of that organization on the 13th day of July, 1865: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed aud read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


MOLLIE VAN HOOSER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7025) for the relief of Mollie Van Hooser, administra- 
trix of the estate of Myrtle Van Hooser, deceased, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to substitute the bill S. 3880. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the Senate 
bill will be substituted for the House bill. The Chair hears 
no objection. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 3880) for the relief of Mollie Van Hooser, administratrix 
of the estate of Myrtle Van Hooser, deceased 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment, to Mollie Van Hooser, administratrix of the estate of Myrtle 
Van Hooser, the sum of $2,500 as compensation for the death of said 
Myrtle Van Hooser, caused by the reckless, careless, and unlawful 
operation of an automobile truck of the United States Army, driven 
by Corpl. Rudolph Brooks on the 8th day of October, 1920. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


W. T. MURRAY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7026) for the relief of W. T. Murray, administrator of 
the estate of Florence Martin, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. Without objection, the Clerk will report the Senate 
bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 3879) for the relief of W. T. Murray, administrator of the 
estate of Florence Martin, deceased 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment, to W. T. Murray, administrator of the estate of Florence Martin, 
the sum of $5,000 as compensation for the death of said Florence 
Martin, caused by the reckless, careless, and unlawful operation of an 
automobile truck of the United States Army, driven by Corp}. Rudolph 
Brooks, on the 8th day of October, 1920. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I notice that the com- 
mittee amendment to the bill amends this bill by striking out 
“$5,000” and inserting “$2,500.” Now we are about to pass 
the Senate bill in double that amount. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Which one? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Three hundred and forty-six. 


oe 


Mr. UNDERHILL. No; 346 has been passed, as I under- 
stand. This is 347. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dar No. 346. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; No. 346; I so understood. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The committee has not offered an amend- 
ment to No. 346. 

The SPBAKDR pro tempore. 
for $5,000. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have a bill here for the relief of 
W. T. Murray, administrator of Florence Martin, deceased. 

The SPBAKER pro tempore. Has the gentleman a bill that 
- has a star printed at the bottom? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman has an old print of 
the bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Is there an error in the print? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The old bill has an error in it, and in 
the new bill it is corrected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the Senate bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the similar 
House bill will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


We are now on Private Calen- 


The House has passed a bill 


The question is on the third 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 


next bill. 
JOSÉ LOUZAU 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2820) for the relief of José Louzau. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to José Louzau the sum of $5,000 
for personal injuries caused by being struck by a United States Army 
truck in San Juan, P. R., August 27, 1920. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “appropriated,” insert the words 
“and in full scttlement against the Government.” 
Page 1, line 6, strike out $5,000" and insert “ $2,000." 


The SPHAKDR pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

next bill. 


The Clerk will report the 


PIRTLE HANDLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1565) for the relief of Pirtle Handley, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the United States 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $20,000 to Pirtle 
Handley, of Louisville, Ky., as compensation for injuries sustained on 
April 6, 1918, at Elizabethtown, Ky. during a Liberty loan demon- 
stration, when a machine gun, while being manipulated by Army offl- 
cers, was accidentally fired, the bullet striking Handley’s leg and so 
mangling the same as to require its amputation at the hip joint. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word ‘ appropriated,” insert the words 
“and in full settlement against the Government.“ 


Is there objection to the 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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Page 1, line 6, strike out “$20,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $5,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill as amended, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. y 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask nnanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
the bill under consideration (H. R. 1565) is in every respect a 
highly meritorious one. As you know, it is designed to give a 
measure of relief to a young man, Pirtle Handley, who lives in 
my district in Louisville, Ky., and in whose behalf I introduced 
the bill. 

On April 6, 1918, during the progress of the World War, there 
was held a large Liberty Loan meeting or demonstration at 
Elizabethtown, Ky. This meeting was held at the instance 
of United States officials who sought in this way to interest 
the people of that section in buying Third Liberty loan bonds, 
A tremendous drive was then being carried on in Kentucky for 
this purpose. As one of the major features offered by War 
Department officials for attracting people of that region to this 
meeting, machine guns, in charge of officers of the United 
States Army, were sent to Elizabethtown from Camp Zachary 
Taylor, at Louisville, Ky., some 50 miles away. 

The meeting was held in the public square at Elizabethtown, 
and a large crowd had gathered there, and among the number 
was Pirtle Handley, the beneficiary under this bill. Patriotic 
services were conducted, and everything possible was done by 
those having charge of the meeting for the purpose of enlisting 
interest on the part of the gathered multitude in the purchase 
of Liberty bonds. The machine guns were under the immediate 
charge of a couple of Army officers who had come from Camp 
Zachary Taylor. At this time Handley was a handsome, stal- 
wart youth, 15 yeurs of age. After the general demonstration 
of the machine guns had been conducted without ammunition 
these two Army officers undertook to make a further demonstra- 
tion with loaded cartridges, but through negligence failed to 
eject all of the cartridges from one of the guns. Thereupon one 
of the officers snapped the gun and the cartridge was discharged 
and Handley, who, with the crowd, was standing a short dis- 
tance away, was shot in the left knee and his leg was horribly 
mangled. Ile was rushed to the Camp Taylor Hospital at 
Louisville and his leg was amputated near the knee. The 
stump not healing, he was forced to remain in the hospital for 
something like 18 months, and four other amputations followed, 
the last one leaving him a short stump just below the hip 
joint. 

These amputations were considered necessary by the Army 
surgeons in order to save Handley’s life. His struggle was a 
desperate one and left him a permanent cripple, and in what 
appears to be a permunently helpless condition. After his dis- 
charge from the hospital, through the kind offices of the Red 
Cross an artificial limb was purchased for him, but he has been 
unable to wear it because the end of the remaining portion of 
his amputated leg has been left in a permanently sore and raw 
condition, which makes any sort of friction on its surface un- 
endurable. Handley has to go about, with great difficulty, on 
two crutches. He is in a very nervous condition aud is unable 
to secure employment because of his condition, or to make any 
satisfactory progress at school, although normally he was a boy 
of fine mental and physical vigor. He is now about 23 years 
of age, and has grown to be more than 6 feet tall, yet he weighs 
no more than 135 pounds. His injuries have left him altogether 
without earning power. 

The Committee on Claims of the House made a favorable 
report on this bill for his relief, fixing the relief sum at $5,000. 
The bill as introduced called for $20,000, but under the practice 
now being followed by the Committee on Claims in the House 
in such cases it was considered that $5,000 would be the appro- 
priate sum to be granted the beneficiary. Upon the facts of the 
ease the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission 
has indicated its opinion that $5,000 would be an appropriate 
sum for this relief. That commission, however, has no authority 
under the law to grant such relief. 

Since the accident occurred Handley’s parents moved from 
Elizabethtown to Louisville, Ky, His mother recently died, and 
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his father, who is now something like 6T years of age, earns but 
small wages as a laborer, and the beneficiary is in the greatest 
need of this relief. The accident, which caused his great in- 
juries was occasioned through no fault whatsoever of his own. 
It occurred purely through the gross negligence and carelessness 
of the officers in question. As there is no other method of relief 
except that which the Congress may grant, this measure has 
been presented to Congress for its consideration. The sum of 
$5,000 can, of course, in no wise compensate young Handley for 
the wrecked condition in which he has thus been left, but it 
will measurably compensate him, and this sum judiciously used 
will be of great benefit to him. 

In conclusion I may say that no more worthy cause for relief 
can be presented to the Congress than that presented in the 
present bill. 

1 SPEARKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


JOHANNA B. WEINBERG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8592) for the relief of Johanna B. Weinberg. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This is the third or fourth case we have passed on this after- 
noon making the policy to pay $5,000 as a maximum for the 
loss of a limb. We have just passed a bill for $5,000 for the 
loss of a limb at the hip joint. Here is an injury to the hip 
where four thousand and some odd dollars is to be allowed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman will read the report 
on the previous bill he will see that the claimant has sustained 
permanent total disability. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not merely the loss of a limb? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; it is a permanent disability, The 
committee would like to have given him more, 

Mr. BLANTON. Are we or are we not to have some kind 
of a definite policy as a basis? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; $5,000 is the basis. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is for loss of life. But is not a 
definite policy to be followed as a basis, that the maximum shall 
be $5,000? 

Mr, UNDERHILL, That is the policy. 

Mr. BLANTON. And for the loss of a limb it shall range 
from $2,500 to $3,500, except in some extraordinary cases? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; up to $5,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that is the policy? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Sceretary of the Treasury be, and he 1s 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Trens- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Johanna B. Weinberg the sum of 
$7,500 in full compensation for permanent injury to her left hip on 
February 21, 1924, caused by the revolying door (which had been con- 
demned) at the front entrance of the post office in Staunton, Va. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word "appropriated," insert the words 
“and in full settlement against the Government.” And on Une 7 
strike out “ $7,500" and insert $4,008.80." 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill as amended, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


RELIEF OF OWNERS OF CARGO ABOARD THE LIGHTER “LINWOOD” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 511) for the relief of all owners of cargo laden aboard the 
lighter Dinicood at the time of her collision with the U. S. S. 
Absccon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKHR pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the claims of all owners of various ship- 
ments of merchandise which were laden on board of the lighter Lin- 
wood, at the time hereinafter mentioned, against the United States of 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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America for damages alleged to have been caused by collision between 
the said vessel and the U. S. S. Absecon, on or about the 28d day 
of Novenyber, 1918, at or near the end of Pier 2, Bush Terminal Docks, 
Brooklyn, N. X., may be sued for by the said owners of cargo in the 
District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New 
York, sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under the rules 
governing such court; and sald court shall have jurisdiction to hear 
and determine such suits and to enter judgments or decrees for the 
amounts of such damages and costs, if any, as shall be found to be 
due against the United States in favor of the owners of said cargo, 
or against the owners of said cargo in favor of the United States, upon 
the same principles and measures of liability as in like cases in 
admiralty between private parties and with the same rights of appeal: 
Provided, That such notices of the suits shall be given to the Attorney 
General of the United States as max be provided by orders of the said 
court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the 
United States attorney in such district to appear and defend for the 
United States: Provided further, Tbat said suits shall be brought and 
commenced within four months of the date of the passage of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
OWNERS OF CARGO ABOARD THE STEAMSHIP “ OCONEE” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2898) for the relief of all owners of cargo laden aboard the 
steamship Oconee. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 


‘to object, I am curious to know how much money is being 


appropriated in these bills? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There is no money being appropriated in 
any of these bills. These are admiralty cases, which are re- 
ferred to the admiralty court under a law which was passed 
last year, but these various accidents occurred previous to or 
antedated the retroactive features of that bill. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, This simply refers them to the 
admiralty court? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Les. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the claims of all owners of various shipments 
of merchandise which were laden on board of the steamship Oconee, 
formerly known as steamship Muia, at the time hereinafter mentioned, 
against the United States of America for damages alleged to have been 
etused by collision between the said vessel and the steamship Con- 
stantia, later known as stcamship Marimo Gomez, on the 10th day of 
July, 1918, off Sewells Point, in Hampton Roads, Va., may be sued for 
by the said owners of cargo in the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty 
and acting under the rules governing such court, and said court shall 
have jurisdiction to hear and determine said suits and to enter judg- 
ments or decrees for the amounts of such damages and costs, if any, 
as shall be found to be due against the United States in favor of said 
owners of cargo, or against said owners of cargo In favor of the United 
States, upon the same principles and measures of liability as in like 
cases in admiralty between private parties and with the same rights of 
appeal: Provided, That such notices of said sults shall be given to the 
Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by order of 
the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to 
cause the United States attorney in such district to appear and defend 
for the United States: Provided further, That said sults shall be 
brought and commenced within four months of the date of the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. : 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON TRAFFIO IN HADBIT-FORMING NAR- 

COTIC DRUGS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7532) to provide payment for services rendered in preparation 
for the international conference on tratlic in habit-forming nar- 
cotie drugs. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKDR pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of State be authorized to pay 
from the appropriation “ International conferences—trafiic in habit- 


Is there objection? 
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forming drugs, 1925," the sum of $1,950 to Mrs. E. W. Wright for 

Services rendered to the Department of State during the period from 
December 1, 1923, to June 15, 1924, in preparing and assembling data 
for the use of the American delegates to the international conferences 
on the traffic in habit-forming drugs, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
— A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BROAD BROOK BANK & TRUST CO, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7930) for the relief of the Broad Brook Bank & 
Trust Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There wus no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of the Broad Brook 
Bank & Trust Co., Broad Brook, Conn., United States coupon note No. 
H-1728011 in the denomination of $1,000 of the Victory Liberty loan 
43; per cent convertible gold notes of 1922-23, with coupons due Decem- 
ber 15, 1922, and May 20, 1923, without presentation of the said note 
or the conpons, the note with the coupons attached baying been lost 
or destroyed while being held as collateral by the said the Broad 
Brook Bank & Trust Co.: Provided, That the said note shall not have 
been previously presented and paid and that payment shall not be 
made hereunder for any coupon which shall have been previously pre- 
sented and paid: Provided further, That the said the Broad Brook 
Bank & Trust Co. shall first file In the Treasury Department of the 
United States a bond in the penal sum of double the amount of the 
principal of the said note and the interest which had accrued when 
the principal became due and payable in such form and with such 
surety or suretics as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to indemnify and save harmless the United States from any loss 
on recount of the lost or destroyed note and coupons hereinbefore 
described. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid ou the table. 

ISAAC A. CHANDLER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9232) for the relief of Isaac A. Chandler. 

The Clerk read the titie of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldicrs Isaac 
A. Chandler, who was a private in Troop A, Fourth United States 
Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged 
honorably from the military service of the United States as a private 
of said troop and regiment on the Tth day of December, 1875: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty, pension, pay, or allowances shall be held as 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. GARDNER of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment, Page i, line 9, after the word “the,” strike out the 
figure “7th” and insert in lieu thereof “17th.” That is in 
accordance with instructions from the War Department. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: Page 1, line 9, after 
the word “the,” strike out the figure “ 7th“ and insert in lieu thereof 
Arth,“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed aml read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
MYRTLE SULLINGER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10446) validating the application for and entry of 
certain public lands by Myrtle Sullinger. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue patent upon the entry hereinafter named 
upon which proof of compliance with law has been filed, upon payment 
of all moneys due thereon: Additional homestead entry Lewistown, 
Mont., No. 045762, made by Myrtle Sullinger on June 22, 1921, for 
lots 2 and 3, section 2, township 16 north, range 27 east, and the cast 
half of the southeast quarter of section 23, township 17 north, range 
27 east, Montana principal meridian. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to allow Lewistown homestead application 045702, filed by Myrtle 
Sullinger, on June 22, 1921, for lots 2 and 3, section 2, township 16 
north, range 27 east and east half southeast quarter section 33, town- 
ship 17 north, range 27 east, principal meridian, provided she makes 
payment of all sums due and that patent issue to her if after due 
publication she makes satisfactory proof of her compliance with the 
requirements of the homestead laws as to her residence on, cultivation 
and improvement of the land subject to the proyisions, reseryations, 
conditions, and limitations of the act of July 17, 1914 (38 Stat. p. 
509), as to the oll and gas in the land and to a waiver of claim to 
damages in accordance with section 29 of the act of February 25, 
1920 (41 Stat. p. 437), against any prior existing oil and gas permittee 
or lessee.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CHARLES MURRAY, SR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1415) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to immediately reconyey to Charles Murray, sr., and 
Sarah A. Murray, his wife, of De Funiak Springs, Fla., the 
title to lots 820, 821, and 822, in the town of De Funiak 
Springs, Fla., according to the map of Lake De Funiak, drawn 
by W. J. Vankirk. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the biil, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to immediately reconvey to Charles 
Murray, sr., and Sarah A. Murray, his wife, the title to lots 820, 821, 
and $22, in the town of De Funiak Springs, Fla., according to the map 
of Lake De Funink drawn by W. J. Vankirk, the same being those cer- 
tain lots the title to which was conveyed to the United States of Amer- 
ica by the said Charles Murray, sr., and Sarah A. Murray, his wife, 
by deed executed on the 28th day of December, A, D. 1916, on which to 
construct 2 Government building in the city of De Funlak Springs, Fla., 
and on which a Goyernment building has not been constructed. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY CO, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1361) for the relief of the Maryland Casualty Co., the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md., and the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection? 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem one 544 per cent United 
States certificate of indebtedness, series B-1922, issued August 1, 1921, 
and maturing August 1, 1922, serial No. 21492, of the denomination 
of $1,000, payable to bearer, and the coupon for $27.50, representing 
six months’ Interest, due August 1, 1922, in fayor of the Maryland 
Casualty Co., the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, and the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md., without presentation 
of the said certificate or the coupon therefrom, which have been lost, 
stolen, or destroyed: Provided, That the said certificate of indebtedness 
shall not have been previously presented for payment, and that no pay- 
ment shall be made hereunder for the coupon if it shall have been 
previously presented and paid: Provided further, That the said Mary- 
land Casualty Co., the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, and the 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md., shall first 
file in the Treasury Department a bond in the penal sum of double the 
amount of the principal and interest of said certificate of indebtedness 
and the interest payable thereon, in such form and with such surety 
or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
indemnify and save harmless the United States from any loss on account 
of the lost, stolen, or destroyed certificate of indebtedness and coupon 
herein described. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ALVIN H. TINKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8663) for the relief of Alvin H. Tinker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SVEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, Alvin H. Tinker, who was a member of Company D, Forty- 
fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the 
military service of the United States as a corporal of that organiza- 
tion on the 15th day of January, 1863: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


HILBERT EDISON AND RALPH R. WALTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 
726) for the relief of Hilbert Edison and Ralph R. Walton. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise approprinted, to Hilbert Edison, of Astoria, Oreg., the sum 
of $231, and to Ralph KR. Walton, of Portland, Oreg., the sum of 
$258.70, for loss of personal effects in the sinking of the United States 
concrete ship Captain French, the said Hilbert Edison and Ralph R. 
Walton having been seamen on the Captain French, and reimburse- 
ment for their loss of personal effects as aforesaid haying been refused 
by the War Department because of their alleged failure to sign 
shipping articles prior to the voyage. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


J. M. LACALLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1208) providing reimbursement to J. M. LaCalle for services 
as instructor at the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., from October 1, 1914, to October 19, 1914. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
why is this old, antiquated bill now brought up for passage? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Because Congress has not attended to its 
duty previously and paid this money which the United States 
one 1 man. He gave his services for the time indicated in 

e 4 

Mr. BLANTON. There have beer several Congresses in ses- 
sion since 1914. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Very true; but there are a lot of bills 
the Congresses have not acted upon. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The amount is so small I should not 
object; but it does seem to me that these antiquated, out-of- 
date claims ought to be thrown in the wastebasket. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. They ought to have been paid. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 18 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
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ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $95 to J. M. LaCalle for 
services as instructor at the United States Nayal Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., from October 1, 1914, to October 19, 1914, both dates inclusive. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER ET AL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1792) for the relief of William Alexander, Frank M. Clark, 
George V. Welch, Grant W. Newton, William T. Hughes, Lucy 
V. Nelson, Frank A. Gummer, Charles E. Mulliken, Leo M. 
Rusk, Fred Falkenburg, Meary E. Kelly, William ©. Hall, 
Rufus L. Stewart, Hugo H. Ahlff, Paul J. Linster, Ruida 
Daniel, Faye F. Mitchell, Dollie Miller, Alfred Anderson, Gus- 
tavus M. Rhoden, Marie L. Dumbauld, estate of Fred Moody, 
deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman reserve his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. This is merely a matter of bookkeeping, 
These men kept the funds in banks as authorized and directed 
by the Post Office Department. The banks failed and there was 
no money to pay. These matters stand against the accounts on 
the books and have to be carried as an expense to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Were all these bank failures? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Every one of them. 

Mr. BLANTON. In view of that statement, I withdraw my 
objection. , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of William Alexander, 
late postmaster at Hayward, Wis., in the sum of $584.34; due the 
United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from the 
failure of the First National Bank of Hayward, Wis.; Frank M. Clark, 
late postmaster at Wells, Minn., in the sum of $2,012.12, due the 
United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from the 
failure of the First National Bank of Wells, Minn.; George V. Welch, 
late postmaster at Phillip, S. Dak., in the sum of $970.59, due the 
United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the First State Bank of Phillip, S. Dak.; Grant W. 
Newton, late postmaster at Canadian, Okla., In the sum of $253.56, 
due the United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the Fidelity National Bark, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Wil- 
liam T. Hughes, late postmaster at Fort Cobb, Okla., in the sum of 
$119.13, due the United States on account of the loss of postal funds 
resulting from the failure of the Caddo County Bank of Fort Cobb, 
Okla.; Lucy V. Nelson, late postmaster at Joplin, Mont., in the sum 
of $278.79, due the United States on account of the loss of postal 
funds resulting from the failure of the First State Bank of Joplin, 
Mont,; Frank A, Gummer, late postmaster at Gildford, Mont., in the 
sum of $392.76, due the United States on account of the loss of postal 
funds resulting from the failure of the Gildford State Bank of Glildford, 
Mont.; Charles E. Mulliken, late postmaster at Hingham, Mont., in the 
sum of $850, due the United States on account of loss of postal funds 
resulting from the failure of the Farmers State Bank of Hingham, 
Mont.; Leo M. Rusk, late postmaster at Pocatello, Idaho, in the sum 
of $2,985.63, due the United States on account of loss of postal funds 
resulting from the failure of the Bannock National Bank, Pocatello, 
Idaho; Fred Falkenburg, late postmaster at Scotland, S. Dak., in the 
sum of $126, due the United States on account of the loss of postal 
funds resulting from the failure of the Scotland, S. Dak., State Bank; 
Meary E. Kelly, late postmaster at Keller, Okla., in the sum of $45.70, 
due the United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the State National Bank of Ardmore, Okla.; William C. 
Hall, late postmaster at Murtaugh, Idaho, in the sum of $151, due the 
United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from the 
failure of the Bank of Murtaugh, Murtaugh, Idaho; Rufus I. Stewart, 
late postmaster at Jennings, Okla., in the sum of $476.64, due the 
United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from the 
failure of the Oklahoma State Bank of Jennings, Okla,; Hugo H. 
Ahlff, late postmaster at Grandmound, Iowa, in the sum of $40.99, due 
the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting 
from failure of the Peoples Savings Bank, Grandmound, Iowa; Paul J. 
Linster, late postmaster at Sisseton, S. Dak., in the sum of $531, due 
the United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from the 
failure of the Guaranty State Bank of Sisseton, S. Dak.; Ruida Daniel, 
late postmaster at Moore Haven, Fla., in the sum of $153, due the 
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United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from the 
failure of the Everglades State Bank, Moore Haven, Fla.; Faye F. 
Mitchell, late postmaster at Wanette, Okla., in the sum of 8670.29, due 
the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the Security State Bank of Wanette, Okla.; Dollie Miller, 
late postmaster at Booker, Tex., in the sum of $357.61, due the United 
States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from the failure 
of the Edwards National Bank of Booker, Tex.; Alfred Anderson, late 
postmaster at Manchester, S. Dak., in the sum of $52.54, due the 
United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from the 
failure of the Farmers State Bank, De Smet, S. Dak.; Gustavus M, 
Rhoden, late postmaster at Macclenny, Fla., in the sum of $0984.70, due 
the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the Baker County State Bank, Macclenny, Fla.; Marie L. 
Dumbauld, late postmaster at Shaw, Colo., in the sum of $191.36, due 
the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the Farmers State Bank, Bovina, Colo.; estate of Fred 
Moody, deceased, late postmaster at Warroad, Minn,, in the sum of 
$641.14, due the United States on account of loss of postal funds re- 
sulting from the failure of the First National Bank of Warroad, Minn. : 
Provided, That the said late postmasters shall assign to the United 
States any and all claims they may have to dividends arising from the 
liquidation of said banks, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN DISBURSING OFFICERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2158) for the relief of certain disbursing officers of the Office 
of Superintendent State, War, and Navy Department Buildings. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


R, P. RUETII 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2533) for the relief of R. P. Ructh, of Chamita, N. Mex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to R. P. Rueth, of Chamita, N. Mex., 
the sum of $350, to reimburse him for money advanced in the year 1922 
to repair a bridge over the Rio Grande River near Chamita, N. Mex., at 
a point where said river traverses Indian lands, and said bridge being 
primarily for travel and use by Indians. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM J. MURPHY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
3015) for the relief of William J. Murphy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill be passed. 

There was no objection. 


M. BARDE & SONS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9064) for the relief of M. Barde & Sons. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill inyolves $32,000, and I shall have 
to object. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I trust the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman desires to make some re- 
marks I will withhold my objection, but the bill ought not to 
pass under unanimous consent. It carries too large an amount, 
A bill of this kind ought to come up where it could be con- 
sidered in an orderly process. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, This was to all intents and purposes 
a fine collected from the people for a noncompletion of a con- 
tract which did not really affect the Government and was 
entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. BLANTON. When a channel is stopped up it is worth 
something to shipping to have the channel opened up. This 
Was a penalty under their contract, and if we do not pursue 
the Government rights and ask for penalties there is no use 
in haying penalties provided for in any contract. I hope the 
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gentleman will not insist on this coming up now, for, as I say, 
it carries too large an amount. I object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard and the Clerk will re- 
port the next bill. 
FRANK FLAHERTY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9755) for the relief of Frank Flaherty, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to hear some justification for making an exception of this 
kind contrary to the recommendation of the Seeretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. WATRES. Mr. Speaker, it is true the Secretary of the 
Navy did make an adverse report. I think, however, that re- 
port, not intentionally, was misleading. The Committce on 
Naval Affairs considered the case thoroughly and recom- 
mended a fayorable action. The facts are that Frank Flaherty 
was injured while at sea on October 31, 1921, in the course 
of the discharge of his duty. His first, second, and third 
fingers of the left hand were torn off. 

Mr. BEEDY. I think it will save time if the gentleman will 
come directly to the point and show me why he thinks this 
man should be retired on a higher rank contrary to the policy 
of the Navy Department. 

Mr. WATRES. I will say in reply to the gentleman that 
one reason why he was not retired regularly within the law 
was that he was at Pearl Harbor. If he had not been there 
he would have been retired under the recommendation of the 
board. He was at Pearl Harbor, and due to the accident of 
his being there and being recalled to this country it prevented 
his being retired within the time required by law. After he 
was actually retired he reverted to his prior rank. He is 
permanently disabled. 

There are three other cases that have been favorably acted 
upon by the House of the same nature, notwithstanding the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy. The House has 
taken action on these three cases exactly the same as this. 

Mr. BEEDY. Has any medical board found this man to be 
permanently disabled? 

Mr. WATRES. He was recommended for discharge. 

Mr. BEHDY. All I have here is that he was examined on 
January 21 and found not- physically qualified for appointment 
to the rank of lieutenant. 

Mr. WATRES. The facts are that his first, second, and third 
fingers of the left hand were severed. 

Mr. BEBDY. I think unless the gentleman can show me some 
other cases exactly in point 

Mr. WATRES. I can cite the gentleman to three cases, and 
I will give him the names. There was Robert B. Sanford, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, the pill H. R. 1034. Another case was 
Arthur Casey, which was passed in this House February 5, 
1926. Another case was Harold G. Billings. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman pardon me if I object and 
let the case go over until we again consider the Private Calen- 
dar, and in the meantime I will look these cases up. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 


ELIAS FIELD 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10641) for the relief of Elias Field, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
tion about this? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. Mr. Elias Field is a reputable Boston 
attorney and was engaged by the Government in a case of 
Miller, Alien Property Custodian, against Richard Mayer and 
others. While conducting that case he found that the Richard 
Mayer Co. had collected from the United States Government on 
a war risk insurance policy the sum of $62,595.03. Mr. Field 
reported to the Attorney General's office that it was question- 
able whether or not the claim which was paid was valid, and 
submitted the reasons for his opinion. Mr. A. R. Johnson, Esq., 
who was in charge of trading with enemy act work, advised 
him to commence suit. Suit was instituted and Mr. Field pre- 
pared the case. A compromise was submitted by the Mayer Co., 
which was accepted by the Treasury Department, and the Goy- 
ernment received $31,297.51. The Attorney General's ofiice 
found that they could not pay Mr. Field his counsel fee, 
although he had rendered the services at the direction of A. R. 
Johnson, Esq. The Attorney General has recommended the 
passage of this bill, and the committee report is very complete. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have not had time to 
read the report, but was this attorney representing the Govern- 
ment in the case where the money was actually recovered? 


Will somebody give me some informa- 
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Mr. SCHAFER. This attorney, Elias Field, was representing 
the Government in the case of the Alien Property Custodian 
against Richard Mayer and others. While working on said 
case he found that the Richard Mayer Co. had collected war 
risk insurance from the United States to the amount of 
$62,595.03, and that they had collected it under false pretenses. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Is the gentleman undertaking to pay 
this amount of $5,000 for furnishing the Government this in- 
formation? 

Mr. SCHAFER. No. He furnished the Government this in- 
formation, and upon the direction of A. R. Johnson, Esq., then 
in charge of the trading with the enemy act work, instituted 
suit and prepared the case. The Treasury Department accepted 
a compromise offer and the Government received $31,297.51. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is the information that I wanted 
to get. Did he actually represent the Government as an attor- 
ney in bringing the suit? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did he have any help. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The suit was never brought, but the compro- 
mise was $31,000. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. This man was actually a representa- 
tive of the Government? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, He did all of the work? 

Mr. ARENTZ. He represented the Attorney General, who 
appointed him to prosecute this case, and did bring the suit and 
he compromised it for $51,000 and collected that amount for 
the Treasury. 

Mr. BEEDY. He prepared the brief and the pleading and 
did all of the services? 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. If he rendered legal services and re- 
covered that much inoney, I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
We did not have any attorneys in the Department of Justice, 
and an outsider had to volunteer and find some information? 
Is that the case? 

Mr. SCHAFER. No; that is not the case. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have an army of attorneys in the em- 
ploy of the Department of Justice. Why did they not attend 
to it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. They did not happen to run across it. 

Mr. BEEDY. Here is a fact that had escaped the depart- 
ment. This attorney did other work and stumbled upon this case. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and what kind of war-risk insurance 
policy is issued of $62,000? 

Mr. BEEDY. I do not know. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. An insurance on cargo. 

Mr. BLANTON. War-risk insurance? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; on cargo, 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a different kind of insurance from the 
kind of war-risk insurance that you usually think of? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. When this matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the department the Government said, “ You have all 
these facts; you bave prepared the pleadings in this case; you 
will go ahead with it,” and he did. They did not stand trial 
and they compromised. 

Mr. BLANTON. What I am getting at is that this man 
seems to have lost the Government $31,000 as well as gaining 
that much for it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, no, 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, let us see whether he did or not. 
It is admitted that this firm collected fraudulently from the 
Government $62,000 of war-risk insurance and this man re- 
covered back $21,000. Therefore the Government stands a loser 
to the tune of $31,000. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. This man did not make that compromise 
offer. The Secretary of the Treasury accepted the compromise. 

Mr, BLANTON. And it is a fact that the Goyernment stands 
loser to the extent of $31,000, is it not? 

Mr. SCHAFBR, I do not think so. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. SCHAFER. No; it is a gainer by over $31,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact the Government paid out 
$62.000 war-risk insurance fraudulently on a fraudulent claim 
and got back $31,000? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Wel 

Mr. BLANTON. Then it lost $31,000; did it not? 

Mr. SCHAFER. No. Well, in one way it did. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. But they would have lost 831,000 on the 
compremise if it was not for this attorney’s work. If the case 
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was an open-and-shut case, I do not think the Treasury De- 
partment—— 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, on account of the frankness 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin in his admission I will not 
object. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
why did not the Government pay the attorney? 

Mr. SCHAFER. This bill was introduced because the Gov- 
ernment can not pay the attorney. This attorney, Elias Field, 
was attorney for the Department of Justice and performing its 
regular work under the direction of an attorney named John- 
son, and the Department of Justice found they could not pay 
this attorney, Field, out of their present appropriation, and the 
Department of Justice has recommended the passage of this bill, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Because they can not pay their attorney? 

Mr. SCHAFER. On account of a technicality. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, in view of the fact brought or suggested in con- 
nection with this claim, may I ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Claims [Mr. UNDIim RHI if the Department of Jus- 
tice resorted to criminal proceedings in order to bring these 
parties to the bar of justice? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The case was prepared by this man, 
and it took about a year, and he accidentally stumbled upon 
this fraud, and later the Treasury Department, I understand, 
compromised the case rather than risk going into court on it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. And the parties alleged to 
have committed this fraud or stolen this money have gone 
scot free? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; they paid back $31,000. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. They paid back part of the 
money they looted from the Treasury, but escaped a criminal 
prosecution? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman is an attorney and he 
knows that sometimes it is difficult to prove things that he 
knows. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. It may be difficult, but it 
seems to me some attempt should have been made by the 
Department of Justice, and it occurs to me that the effect 
probably of this man's employment by the Department of Jus- 
tice has permitted those who committed the fraud to escape 
criminal proceedings—— 

Mr. SCHAFER. Ne. [Cries of “Regular order!”] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 to Elias Field, of 
Boston, Mass., as compensation for legal services rendered the United 
States in the case of United States v. the Richard Mayer Co., in which 
case said Elias Field had not been retained by the Attorney General, 
but in which his services were rendered in good faith at the request 
and under the supposed authority of a subordinate officer of the 
Department of Justice. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 
BAGDASAR JACKSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
595) for the relief of B. Jackson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be read in lieu of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clanse and Insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to redeem in fayor of Bagdasar Jackson United Stutes 
coupon note No, E-1010562 in the denomination of $1,000 of the 
Victory Liberty loan 4% per cent convertible gold notes of 1922-23, 
called for payment December 15, 1922, with coupons due December 15, 
1910, to December 15, 1922, inclusive, without presentation of said 
note or the coupons, the note with the said coupons and coupon due 
May 20, 1928, attached, having been lost by the said Bagdasar Jack- 
son: Provided, That said note shall not have been previously presented 
and paid and that payment shall not be made hereunder for any 
coupons that shall have been previously presented and paid: And 
provided further, That the said Bagdasar Jackson shall first file in the 
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Treasury Department of the United States a bond in the penal sum of 
double the amount of the principal of the said note and the interest 
which had accrued when the note was called for payment, in such form 
and with such surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to indemnify and saye harmless the United States 
from any loss on account of the loss of the note and coupons herein- 
before described.” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. Page 2, 
line 25, before the word “ shall,” insert “or some one for him.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Brann: Page 2, line 25, before the word“ shall,“ 
insert “or some one for him." 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH F, M'KNIGHT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
6267) for the relief of Joseph F. MackKnight. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be read in lieu of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“hat the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Joseph F. MacKnight, postmaster at Price, Utah, 
the sum Of $311.94, being the amount embezzled by a subordinate in the 
post office at Price, Utah.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I see from the report that a stamp clerk in the office 
by the name of Harold Wilson wns checked up short to the 
amount of $218.36, which was replaced by him. Did he em- 
bezzle these other funds? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; and the postmaster sought at several 
times during this period to have this clerk discharged, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It seems to me inconceivable that 
the Post Office Department should be keeping in the service 
a man who is checked up $218 short, and that the department 
is now seeking to have Congress pass a bill to replace the loss. 
And yet I understand the gentieman to say that he is still in 
the service. 

Mr. COLTON. No; I did not mean to say that. 
in the service now. He is out. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Is he under bond? 

Mr. COLTON. I understand he is not under any bond. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. All the postal employees that I know 
anything about are under bond. 

Mr. COLTON. I made a personal investigation of this mat- 
ter, and I was informed by the department that there is no 
other way by which this postmaster can be reimbursed. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I object, and ask that the bill go 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The objection stage is past. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The Chair asked if there was ob- 
jection, and I was about to reserve the right to object when my 
colleague [Mr. Branton] asked that the amendment be read 
in lieu of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asked if there was objection 
to the bill. The Chair thinks it is too late now. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The Chair may be correct. It cer- 
tainly was my intention to reserve the right to object, and 
when my colleague asked that the amendment be read I re- 
frained from objecting until the amendment was read. 

Mr. COLTON. I think I can satisfy the gentleman on that 
point. I shall not take the time, however. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. As a matter of fact, the department 
says they were unable to find sufficient evidence to prove this 
man guilty of a criminal act. They could not collect from 
h:m, and simply had to discharge him on suspicion. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think the gentleman states the 
rule of law incorrectly. You might not have enough evidence 


He is not 
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to warrant a grand jury in indicting him, but you might have 
strong enough evidence to establish the claim by a suit, If 
the department came to the conclusion that they did not have 
sufficient evidence to make the bondsmen of the postal em- 
ployee reimburse the Goyernment, then I guess in that case 
this bill ought to pass. 

Mr. COLTON. That is the case; and more than that, the 
postmaster, instead of waiting to submit his accounts, feeling 
that the responsibility was upon him, advanced the money. 
If he had waited and permitted the department to have credited 
his accounts, it could have been settled in the department. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman can assure us that 
he has made an investigation and that it is the opinion of 
the department that they could not recover on the bond of this 
employee, I concede that the postmaster has a claim for 
the refund of the money. 

Mr. COLTON. That is the case. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
Was ordered to be laid on the table. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. No; I withdraw the point. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 

JAMES F. M’CARTHY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 7703) for the relief of James F. McCarthy. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$194 to compensate James F. McCarthy, of Bangor, Me., for a judg- 
ment which he paid by reason of damage caused by him while driving 
a United States mail truck in the performance of his duty. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
Was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the hour of 5 o'clock has arrived. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. Battery, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence until May 27. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. We shall have another day for these bills, I 
am quite sure. It is 5 o'clock. We shall have to stop some- 
where. I am sorry to prevent anybody’s bill from coming up. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, May 26, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for May 26, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

To promote the unification of carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce (H. R. 11212). 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To prevent the destruction or dumping, without good and 
sufficient cause therefor, of farm produce received in inter- 
state commerce by commission merchants and others and to re- 
quire them truly and correctly to account for all produce re- 
ceived by them (H. R. 10510). 

To facilitate and simplify the work of the Department of 
Agriculture in certain cases (H. R. 11423). 
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For the relief of the Majestie Hotel, Lake Charles, La., and 

of Lieut. R. T. Cronau, United States Army (H. R. 11432), 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to call a Pan- 
Pacific conference on education, rehabilitation, reclamation, and 
recreation at Honolulu, Hawaii (H. J. Res. 240). 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend section 4 of the public buildings act of March 4, 

1913 (H. R. 8954). 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m., Room 347) 
To investigate Northern Pacific land grants. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Concerning the alleged official misconduct of Frederick <A. 
ay a Commissioner of the District of Columbia (H. Res. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the registra- 
tion of, with collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a 
special tax upon all persons who produce, import, manufacture, 
compound, deal in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium 
of coca leaves, their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for 
other purposes,” as amended (H, R. 11612). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

531. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a proposed draft of 
legislation making the appropriations which have been provided 
for the United States Railroad Labor Board for the fiscal year 
1927 available for carrying out the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to proyide for the prompt disposition of disputes be- 
tween carriers and their employees, und for other purposes,” 
approved May 20, 1926 (Public, No. 257, 69th Cong.), was taken 
from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Insular Affairs. H. R. 4789. A 
bill providing for the biennial appointment of a board of yis- 
itors to inspeet and report upon the goyernment and conditions 
in the Philippine Islands; with amendment (Rept. No. 1301). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. FOSS: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 8377. A bill authorizing the Postmaster General to estab- 
lish a uniform system of registration of mail matter; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 1302). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOGG: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 10132. A bill to authorize the assignment of railway 
postal clerks and substitute railway postal clerks to temporary 
employment as substitute sea post clerks; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1303). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON: Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. H. R. 11718. A bill to provide for an examination and 
report on the condition and possible development and reclama- 
tion of the swamp lands on the Yazoo, Talinhatchie, and Cold- 
water Rivers in Mississippi; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1304). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HOGG: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 12211. A bill to amend section 4009 of the Revised. Stat- 
ules; without amendment (Rept. No. 1305). Referred. to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOGG: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 12369, A bill to amend the act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of post- 
masters for loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable cas- 
unity,” approved March 17, 1882, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1306). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 12411) to establish a 
Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in 
the control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORIN; A bill (H. R. 12412) to authorize the 
licensing of patents owned by the United States; tò the Com- 
mittee on Patents, 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R, 12413) to 
supplement the naturalization laws, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WEFALD: A bill (H. R. 12414) for the relief of 
homestead settlers on the drained Mud Lake bottom in the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on the Publie Lunds. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 12415) to amend and supple- 
ment the naturalization laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. BERGER: A bill (H. R. 12416) to establish a na- 
tional-forest reserve and a national park in each of the several 
States, to promote reforestation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 12417) to 
provide for maintaining, promoting, and advertising the Inter- 
national Trade Exhibition; to the Committee on Industrial Arts 
and Expositions. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (II. R. 12418) to regulate inter- 
state und foreign commerce by encouraging the orderly market- 
ing of basic agricultural conimodities and to stabilize all in- 
dustries, including agriculture, and thus to promote and secure 
the national defense, etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 262) 
for the preservation of the independence of the Federal and 
State judicial and police systems; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. MORIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 263) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to receive for instruction’ at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point two Chinese 
subjects, to be designated hereafter by the Government of 
China; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THATCHER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 264) for 
the creation of a commission to investigate crime; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 265) to place 
under the civil service act the personnel of the Treasury De- 
partment, authorized by section 38 of the national prohibition 
act, and to prohibit the enrollment of State, county, and city 
officials; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 80) requesting submission to the several States the ques- 
tion of the modification of the so-called Volstead Act; to tho 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 12419) granting a pension 
to Jennie Brett; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12420) granting an 
increase of pension to Prudence R. Stafford; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 12421) for the relief of George 
F. Newhart, Clyde Hahn, and David McCormick; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 12422) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah C. Gardner; to tlie Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (HA. R. 12423) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catharine Hooyer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12424) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriett Wertz; Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12425) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Shell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12426) granting nn increase of pension to 
Susan Dry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12427) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Ulrich; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 12428) grauting an increase 
of pension to Clara E, Kalstrom; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 12429) granting a pension 
to Ezra E. Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12430) to authorize the Caxton Printers 
(Ltd.) to make application to the Commissioner of Patents for 
the extension of Letters Patent No. 921467; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 12431) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Cannon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 12432) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie Paniska; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12483) for the relief of James 
Walsh; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12434) to make an award of $10,000 and 
grant a pension to Michael A. Donaldson; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12485) to provide for the advancement on 
the retired list of the Army of Maj. Andrew Summers Rowan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 12436) granting relief 
to David Homer Bates, of the Military Telegraph Corps of the 
Army during the Civil War; to the Committee on Military 
Afairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12437) granting relief to Wm. R. Plum, 
of the Military Telegraph Corps of the Army during the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (II. R. 12438) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Annie C. Jarvis; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid*Vensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 12439) granting an increase 
of pension to Carrie Hosack; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12440) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Thurza C. Carver; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12441) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Bowman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: Resolution (H. Res. 273) authorizing 
additional compensation for the clerk of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce; to the Committee on Accounts, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2280. Petition adopted at the Ninth Annual Convention of the 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, favoring the ap- 
-proval by Congress of House Joint Resolution 208 and Senate 
Joint Resolution 7; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2281. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition of the Toledo Council 
of Catholic Women, numbering 4,000, protesting against the 
expulsion of Archbishop Coruana from Mexico on the grounds 
of American citizenship; also urging influence to have the 
Mexican Government respect religious freedom and withdraw its 
program of persecution; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2282. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Mrs. F. B. Tracy, 58 
Armandine Street, Dorchester, Mass., vigorously protesting 
against the passage of House bill 7826, the purpose of which is 
to extend the civil and criminal laws of the United States to 
Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

2283. By Mr. GRAHAM: Preamble and resolution of Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade, favoring the enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 15, to prevent further amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2254. Also, preambles and resolutions of Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, favoring the enactment of House bill 9594, re ap- 
pointment of additional Federal-judges; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2285. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of a number of residents 
of Skagit County, Wash., protesting against pendin -~ compulsory 
Sunday obseryance bills; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

2286. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Resolution of executive commit- 
tee of the Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association of Texas, in- 
dorsing Senate bill 1618; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2287. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Queensboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the Borough of Queens, city of New York, 
to the United States Congress, approving and recommending 
the passage of House bill 8991, prohibiting the sending of 
unsolicited merchandise through the mails; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2288. By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Shattuck, Chaney, and Gage, Okla., protesting against compul- 
sory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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2289. By Mr. MOONEY : Petition of certain citizens of Cleve- 
land, protesting against various provisions of House bill 11250; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2290. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Metal 
Trades Council, of Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing the passage of 
House bill 8802, a bill which would prevent work from going 
to the navy yards and arsenals; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2291. Also, petition of the William Wrigley, jr., Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 12065, a bill to 
amend the interstate commerce act and transportation act of 
1920, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2202. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Los 
Angeles, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bills 
10311, 10128, 7179, or 7822, for the compulsory observance of 
Sunday in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, May 26, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, that Thou dost take care of us day after 
day is evidence to us of Thy mercies unfolding in great consid- 
eration of our needs. We do thank Thee this morning for the 
brightness of the day and humbly ask that in our heart of 
hearts there may be realized the consciousness of dependence 
upon Thee. Help us to order our steps aright and to be goy- 
efned continually by the high and holy influence of glorifying 
Thy name in every act of duty. We ask in Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Friday, May 21, 1926, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 108. An act for the relief of the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Co. (Ltd.); the Automobile Insurance Co., of Hartford, 
Conn.; American & Foreign Insurance Co.; Queen Insurance Co, 
of America; Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co.; St. Paul Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co.,; and the United States Merchants & 
Shippers Insurance Co.; 

S. 588. An act for the relief of A. T. Whitworth; 

S. 720. An act for the rellef of Hilbert Edison and Ralph R. 
Walton; 

S. 511. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the lighter Linwood at the time of her collision with 
the U. S. S. Absecon; 

S. 1208. An act providing reimbursement to J. M. LaCalle 
for services as instructor at the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., from October 1, 1914, to October 19, 1914; 

S. 1223. An act for the relief of J. L. Flynn; 

S. 1224. An act for the relief of John P. McLaughlin; 

S. 1361. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty Co. 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md. 
and the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland; 

S. 1415. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to immediately reconvey to Charles Murray, sr., 
and Sarah A. Murray, his wife, of De Funiak Springs, Fla., the 
title to lots 820, 821, and 822, in the town of De Funiak Springs, 
Fla., according to the map of Lake De Funiak drawn by W. J. 
Vankirk ; 

S. 1651. An act for the relief of the widow and minor children 
of Ed Estes, deceased ; 

S. 1792. An act for the relief of William Alexander; Frank 
M. Clark; George V. Welch; Grant W. Newton; William T. 
Hughes; Lucy V. Nelson; Frank A. Gummer; Charles E. Mul- 
liken ; Leo M. Rusk; Fred Falkenburg; Meary E. Kelly; William 
©. Hall; Rufus L. Stewart; Hugo H. Ahlff; Paul J. Linster; 
Ruida Daniel; Faye F. Mitchell; Dollie Miller; Alfred Anderson; 
Gustavus M. Rhoden; Marie L. Dumbauld; estate of Fred 
Moody, deceased ; 

S. 2533. An act for the relief of R. P. Rueth, of Chamita, 
N. Mex. ; 

S. 2674. An act for the relief of Kate T. Riley; 

S. 2898. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the steamship Oconee; 

S. 3077. An act for the relief of John T. Wilson; 


. 
* 
. 
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S. 3879. An act for the relief of W. T. Murray, administrator 
of the estate of Florence Martin, deceased; and 

S. 8880. An act for the relief of Mollie Van Hooser, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Myrtle Van Hooser, deceased. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1059. An act for the relief of R. Clyde Bennett; and 

S. 1895. An act to correct the military record of George 
Patterson. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2820) for the relief of Jose Louzau, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

II. R. 595. An act for the relief of B. Jackson; 

II. R. 726. An act for the relief of George J, Covert; 

II. R. 819. An act for the relief of James C. Simmons, alias 
James C. Whitlock ; 

H. R. 830. An act for the relief of John Jakes; 

H. R. 1105. An act for the relief of the Kelly Springfield 
Motor Truck Co., of California; 

H. R. 1330. An act for the relief of Helene M. Hubrich; 

H. R. 1565. An act for the relief of Pirtle Handley; 

II. R. 1597. An act for the relief of Albert O. Tucker; 

H. R.2160. An act for the relief of Patrick J. Langan; 

H. R. 2207. An act for the relief of Simon R. Curtis; 

H. R. 2313. An act for the relief of Amos Dahuff; 

II. R. 2316. An act for the relief of John Clark; 

H. R. 2320. An act for the relief of Delmore A. Teller; 

H. R. 2882. An act for the relief of E. D. Macready; 

H. R. 3069. An act for the relief of Charles O. Dunbar; 

H. R. 3592. An act for the relief of Johanna B. Weinberg; 

H. R. 3663. An act to correct the military record of G. 
Giikison ; 

H. R. 4125. 

H. R. 4664. 

H. R. 4716. 


W. 


An act for the relief of Louis A. Hogue; 
An act for the relief of Arthur H. Bagshaw; 
An act for the relief of Samuel Pelfrey; 
H. R. 5074. An act for the relief of George D. Vedder; 
II. R. 5507. An act for the relief of Agnes M. Harrison, post- 
mistress at Wheeler, Miss. ; 
H. R. 6139. An act for the relief of Seymour Buckley; 
H. R. 6267. An act for the relief of Joseph F. MacKnight; 
H. R. 6422. An act to correct the military record of George W. 
Kelly; 
II. R. 6884. 
II. R. 6386. 


An act for the relief of Charles O. Schmidt; 
An act for the relief of Russell W. Simpson; 

H. R. 6655. An act for the relief of William A. Hynes; 

H. R. 6728. An act to regulate in the District of Columbia the 
traffic in, sale, and use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and other 
containers of milk and cream, to prevent fraud and deception, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6834. An act for the relief of Joseph M. Black; 

H. R. 6921. An act to correct the military record of James 
Perry Whitlow; 

H. R. 7352. An act for the relief of Lester Cooley; 

H. R. 7532, An act to provide payment for services rendered 
in preparation for the international conference on traffic in 
habit-forming narcotic drugs ; 

H. R. 7674. An act for the relief of Capt. H. Bert Knowles; 

H. R. 7703. An act for the relief of James F. McCarthy; 

H. R. 7930. An act for the relief af the Broad Brook Bank & 
Trust Co.; 

H. R.7973. An act to provide American registry for the Nor- 
wegian sailing vessel Derwent; 

H. R. 8292. An act to correct the military record of John R. 
Butler; 

H. R. 8293. An act to correct the military record of Milton 
Longsdorf; 

H. R. 8489. An act to relinquish the title of the United States 
to the land in the claim of Thomas Durnford, situate in the 
county of Baldwin, State of Alabama; 

H. R. 8552. An act for the relief of Herman Wagner, alias 
Henry Burnett; 

H. R. 8663. An act for the relief of Alvin H. Tinker; 

H. R. 8941. An act for the relief of Turpin G. Hovas; 

H. R. $961, An act for the relief of William E. Jones; 

H. R. 9089. An act for the relief of Mabel Blanche Rockwell; 

H. R. 9232. An act for the relief of Isaac A. Chandler; 

H. R. 9234. An act to change the military record of Thomas 
Dowling, alias James Murphy; 

H. R. 9324. An act for the relief of desertion from the name of 
George A. McKenzie, alias William A. Williams ; 

H. R. 9606. An act for the relief of L. J. Houghtaling; 
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H. R. 9667. An act for the relief of Columbus P. Pierce; 

H. R. 10020. An act for the relief of William Knabe; 

H. R. 10078. An act for the relief of Myron J. Conway, Frank 
W. Halsey, and others; 

H. R. 10161. An act for the relief of the owners of the barge 
McIlvaine No. 1; 

H. R. 10226. An act to correct the military record of John P. 
Daley ; 

H. R. 10446. An act validating the application for and entry 
of certain public lauds by Myrtle Sullinger ; 

H. R. 10489. An act to perfect the homestead entry of John 
Hebnes; 

H. R. 10623. An act for the relief of the Lidgerwood Manutfac- 
turing Co.; and 

H. R. 10641, An act for the relief of Elias Field. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2537. An act to provide for the condemnation of land for 
the opening, extension, widening, or straightening of streets, 
avenues, roads, or highways in accordance with the plan of the 
permanent system of highways for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2730. An act to amend section 1155 of an act entitled“ An 
act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia. 75 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Keyes Robinson, Ark, 
Bayard Ferris King Sackett 
Bingham Fess La Follette Schall 
Blease Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Borah George McLean Shipstead 
Bratton err McMaster Shortridge 
Broussard Gillett McNary Simmons 
Bruce Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Butler Goff Means Steck 
Cameron Gooding Metcalf Stephens 
Capper Greene Moses Swanson 
Caraway Hale Norbeck Trammell 
Couzens Harreld Norris Tyson 
Cummins Harris Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Dale Heflin Pepper Walsh 
Deneen Howell Phipps Warren 
Dill Johnson ine Wheeler 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Willis 
Edwards Jones, Wash, Ransdell 

Ernst Kendrick Reed, Pa. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


AID TO RURAL POST ROADS 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, have we had the presentation 
of petitions and memorials? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has been called for. 
tions and memorials are now in order. 

Mr, ODDIE. I ask permission to have H. R. 9504 taken up. 
It is the bill amending the act providing for Federal aid to 
rural post roads. 

Mr. MOSES. Let us have the regular order. 

Mr. BORAH. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The presentation of petitions and 
memorials is in order. y 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. FERNALD presented a petition signed by 58 citizens of 
Waterville and vicinity in the State of Maine, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to veterans 
of the Civil War and their dependents, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution adopted by the executive 
committee of the council of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science protesting against the alienation of 
public lands and national forests to private individuals, groups, 
or corporations, and opposing particularly the provisions of the - 
so-called Stanfield bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. TYSON presented a telegraphic memorial from the presi- 
dent of the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association 
and one from coal operators of the southern Appalachian re- 
gion in meeting assembled at Knoxville, Tenn., in opposition 
to proposed coal legislation, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Peti- 
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KNoxviILLR, TENN., May 25, 1926. 
Senator L. D. Trson, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The coal-operating interests of our section deplore the energetic 
efforts of Members of Congress, particularly Representatives from non- 
producing coal States, to press legislation to regulate or interfere on 
part of Government, which menns unquestionably the utter destruction 
of initiative on part of operators to work out their own problems. 
The desperate effort now being made, even though apparently limited 
in its scope, when once a foothold is gained will draw further legis- 
lation in future until final disaster overtakes us. Our people de- 
pending on you to stand firm and energetically, through your entire 
resource, oppose Any measure of any kind along these lines, 

C. W. HENDERSON, 
President Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., May 24, 1926. 
Hon, L. D. TYSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. e 
Coal operators of the southern Appalachian region in meeting here 

this morning unanimously passed resolution and appointed us com- 
mittee to communicate same to you, it being resolved that, in their 
opinion, any legislation by Congress regarding coal industry is an 
opening wedge for later and more legislation, any of which legislation 
in regard to coal industry will prove to be worst thing imaginable for 
industry itself, both from standpoint of owners and workers, and will 
result finally in complete demoralization of the industry and finally 
bound to bring a situation which Great Britain is now facing in the 
same industry. Having studied the matter from all angles, operators 
are firmly of opinion that unquestionably the best thing for the coal 
industry is that the Government permit it to work out its own prob- 
Jems, and we urge upon you to use your best efforts to prevent such 
legislation, We understand that Parker bill is now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee of House, and we urge you to use your 
influence with that committee against favorable report. Any legisla- 
tlon, Government control, or interference by the Government will with 
absolute certainty increase the cost of coal to the consumer. 

C. W. HENDERSON. ROBERT S. YOUNG. 

G. M. CAMP. L. I. COLEMAN, 

Joux L. Born. V. N. HACKER. 

E. C. MAHAN. R. E. HOWE. 


CIVIL WAR PENSIONS 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I present and ask to have 
printed in the Recorp and lie on the table a letter from the 
Department of the Interior. It is a report in reference to the 
Civil War pension bill that will be taken up to-morrow night. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF run INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 24, 1926. 
Hon. PETER NORBECK, 
Chairman Committee on Pensions, = 
United States Senate. 

My Dean Senator Norseck: I am in receipt of your communication 
inclosing copies of the bill (S. 4059) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mex- 
ican Wars and to certain widows of said soldiers, sailors, and marines 
and the widows of the War of 1812 and Army nurses, and for other 
purposes, concerning which you ask certain information and an esti- 
mate of the cost of the bill by classes, 

Section 1 of the bill benefits survivors of the Civil War. On April 
80, 1926, there were 62,392 Civil War survivors on the roll at $50 per 
month. Allowing for a loss of 7,300 in this class on account of death 
during the year, the net additional cost of increasing them to $72 per 
month, as provided In this section, would be approximately $12,867,888. 

On April 30, 1926, there were 56,295 Civil War survivors pensioned 
at $72 per month; and estimating roughly—it being impracticable to 
do otherwise—that 20 per cent of these would be entitled to the rate 
of $90 per month provided for in the section, the approximate cost 
would be, after allowing for a loss on account of death of 3,300, 
$2,105,544. 

If all of the 56,295 Civil War survivors on the roll at the rate of $72 
per month should proye entitled to the rate of $80 provided for in this 
section of the bill, the estimated additional cost would be approximately 
$10,943,856. 

On the basis that but 20 per cent of the pensioners receiving the $72 
rute would be entitled to the $90 rate provided for in this section, the 
entire additional annual cost of this section would be $14,973,482; but 
on the theory that all of those survivors on the roll at $72 per month 
would prove themselves entitled to the $90 rate, the entire additional 
cost of this section would be $23,811,744. 

Section 2 refers to widows and remarried widows of the Civil War. 
There were on April 30, 1926, the number of 222,082 Civil War widows 
pensioned at the rate of $30 per month, It is estimated that 64 per 
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cent of them are 75 years of age or over. To increase this number 
(142,600) to $40 per month, allowing for loss by death of 24,000 per year, 
would involve an additional expenditure of approximately $15,672,000. 

The estimated additional annual cost for the beneficiaries of the War 
of 1812 and Mexican War widows provided for in section 3 of the bill 
is estimated at $126,000, and for the Army nurses provided for in 
section 4, $12,000, 

Section 6 extends the provisions, limitations, and benefits of the act 
of May 1, 1920, to the classes of persons enumerated in paragraphs 
1 and 3 of section 4693, Revised Statutes of the United States, who 
served during the Civil War. The persons mostly to be benefited by 
the provisions of this section are the militiamen of the several States 
who served during the Civil War. There is no way to even approxi- 
mate the additional cost by reason of the provisions of this section, 
because it is not known how many can be benefited. 

On the basis that but 20 per cent of the Civil War survivors now 
pensioned at $72 per month would be entitled to the $90 rate provided 
In the bill, the total approximate additional cost of the bill is $30,- 
783,432; but on the theory that substantially all of the Civil War 
survivors now pensioned at $72 per month would be entitled to the 
$90 rate provided for, the total additional gost of the entire bill would 
be $39,621,744, 

A copy of this report was submitted to the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, who, under date of the 14th instant, advises “that the 
proposed legislation is in conflict with the financial program of the 
President.” 

Very truly yours, 
HUBERT Work. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted a report as 
indicated ; 

A bill (S. 4221) authorizing the construction Dy the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of a power-plant building on the present site 
of the Bureau of Standards in the District of Columbia (Rept. 
No. 931); . 

A bill (II. R. 252) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept a title to a site for the post office at Donora, Pa., 
which excepts and reserves natural gas and oil underlying the 
land; 

A bill (H. R. 481) providing for the conveyance of cértain 
Jand to the city of Boise, Idaho, and from the city of Boise, 
Idaho, to the United States; 

A bill (H. R. 5359) authorizing the purchase by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of a site and the construction and equipment 
of a building thereon for use as a master-track scale and test- 
ear depot, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 9869) to authorize and empower the Secretary 
of the Treasury to accept a corrective deed to certain real 
estate in the city of New York for the use of the new post-office 
building; and 

A bill (II. R. 11553) to convey to the city of Oshkosh, Wis., 
certain Governinent property. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11308) authorizing the pay- 
ment of an indemnity to Great Britain on account of the death 
of Daniel Shaw Williamson, a British subject, who was killed 
at East St. Louis, III., on July 1, 1921, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 932) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10973) to read- 
just the commissioned personnel of the Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 033) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5026) to provide for the construction of 10 vessels 
for the Coast Guard, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 984) thereon. 

Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted a report as indicated: 

A bill (S. 1641) for the relief of Mary H. Dougherty (Rept, 
No. 935) ; and : 

A bill (H. R. 7181) to provide for the equalization of promo- 
tion of officers of the staff corps of the Navy with officers of 
the line. 

Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2808) for the relief of 
Paymaster Herbert Elliott Stevens, United States Navy, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
930) thereon. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills and joint resolution, reported 
on severally without amendment and submitted reports 
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A bill (H. R. 8763) to prevent delay in the promotion of 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps (Rept. No. 937) ; 

A bill (II. R. 3952) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to receive for instruction at the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis Mr. Gustavo Tegera Guevara, a citizen of 
Venezuela (Rept. No. 938) ; 

A bill (II. R. 6015) to correct the Marine Corps record of 
Roy W. Saam (Rept. No. 939) ; 

A bill (H. R. 7217) to authorize Capt. F. A. Traut, United 
States Navy, to accept a decoration from the King of Den- 
mark known as the “Order of Dannebrog” (Rept. No. 940) ; 

A bill (H, R. 8725) to establish the warrant grade of pay 
clerk and the commissioned warrant grades of chief marine 
gunner, chief quartermaster clerk, and chief pay clerk in the 
United States Marine Corps (Rept. No. 941) ; and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 9) granting permission to 
Walter Stanley Haas, lieutenant commander, United States 
Navy, to accept a decoration bestowed upon him by the Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador (Rept. No. 942). 

Mr. HALE, also from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9319) to authorize certain 
officers of the United States Navy to accept from the Republic 
of Chile the order of merit, first class, and the order of merit, 
second class, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report (No. 943) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12266) to amend 


the act entitled “An act for the retirement of public-school | 
teachers in the District of Columbia,” approved January 15, 


1920, und for other purposes, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No, 944) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMBELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: N 

A bill (S. 3402) for the relief of Homer H. Hacker (Rept. 
No. 945) ; and 

A Dill (H. R. 9775) for the relief of Sherman Miles (Rept. 
No. 046). 

PASSAIC VALLEY SEWERAGE COMMISSIONERS 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, reported 
the following resolution (S. Res. 233), with accompanying 
papers: 

Recolecd, That the bill entitled “A bill (S. 3366) for the relief of 
tue Passaic Valley Sewerage Commissioners,” now pending in the 
Senate, together with all the accompanying papers, be, and the same 
is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, in pursuance of the provi- 
sions of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; and the said court 
shall proceed with the same in accordance with the provisions of such 
act, and report to the Senate in accordance therewith. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 2537. An act to provide for the condemnation of land for 
the opening, extension, widening, or straightening of streets, 
avenues, roads, or highways in accordance with the plan of the 
permanent system of highways for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2730. An act to amend section 1155 of an act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4852) granting a pension to Agnes O'Neil; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 4853) for the relief of the widow of Warren V. 
Howard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLBAN: 

A bill (S. 4354) granting a pension to Julia I. H. Dilworth 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4855) authorizing the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission to purchase Fort Hunt, Va., and Fort 
Washington, Md.; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

AIR CORPS OF THE ARMY 


Mr. BINGHAM submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10827) to provide more 
effectively for the national defense by increasing the efficiency 
of the Air Corps of the Army of the United States, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed, 
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COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division 
of cooperative marketing in the Department of Agriculture; 
to provide for the acquisition and dissemination of informa- 
tion pertaining to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of 
cooperative principles and practices; to provide for calling 
advisers to counsel with the Secretary of Agriculture on co- 
operative activities; to authorize cooperative associations to 
acquire, interpret, and disseminate crop and market informa- 
tion, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 6728. An act to regulate in the District of Columbia 
the traffic in, sale, and use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and 
other containers of milk and cream, to prevent fraud and de- 
ception, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

II. R. 7532. An act to provide payment for services rendered 
in preparation for the international conference on traflic in 
habit-forming narcotic drugs; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

II. R. 7973. An act to provide American registry for the Nor- 
wegian sailing vessel Derwent; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 10446, An act validating the application for and entry 
of certain public lands by Myrtle Sullinger; and 

I. R. 10480. An act to perfect the homestead entry of John 
Hebnes; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 595. An act for the relief of B. Jackson; 

H. R. 1105. An act for the relief of the Kelly Springfield 
Motor Truck Co., of California; 

H. R. 1380. An act for the relief of Helene M. Hubrich; 

H. R. 1565. An act for the relief of Pirtle Handley; 

H. R. 2207. An act for the relief of Simon R. Curtis; 

H. R. 2320. An act for the relief of Delmore A, Teller; 

H. R. 3069. An act for the relief of Charles O. Dunbar; 

II. R. 3592. An act for the relief of Johanna B. Weinberg; 

H. R. 4125. An act for the relief of Louis A. Hogue; 

H. R. 4664. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Bagshaw; 

H. R. 6207. An act for the relief of Joseph F. MacKnight; 

H. R. 6584. An act for the relief of Charles O. Schmidt; 

II. R. 6586. An act for the relief of Russell W. Simpson; 

H. R. 7674. An act for the relief of Capt. H. Bert Knowles; 

H. R. 7703. An act for the relief of James F. McCarthy ; 

H. R. 7930. An act for the relief of the Broad Brook Bank & 
Trust Co.; 

H. R. 9089. An act for the relief of Mabel Blanche Rockwell; 

II. R. 9606. An act for the relief of L. J. Houghtaling; 

H. R. 10020. An act for the relief of William Knabe; 

H. R. 10161. An act for the relief of the owners of the barge 
McIlvaine No. 1; 

II. R. 10023. An act for the relief of the Lidgerwood Manu- 
facturing Co.; and 

H. R. 10641. An act for the relief of Elias Field; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 726. An act for the relief of George J. Covert; 

II. R. 819. An act for the relief of James C. Simmons, alias 
James C. Whitlock; 

H. R. 830. An act for the relief of John Jakes; 

H. R.1597. An act for the relief of Albert O. Tucker; 

H. R. 2160. An act for the relief of Patrick J. Langan; 

H. R. 2313. An act for the relief of Amos Dahuff; 

H. R. 2310. An act for the relief of John Clark; 

H. R. 2882. An act for the relief of E. D. Macready; 

H. R. 8663. An act to correct the military record of G. W. 
Gilkison; 

H. R. 4716. An act for the relief of Samuel Pelfrey; 

H. R. 5074. An act for the relief of George D. Vedder; 

H. R. 6139. An act for the relief of Seymour Buckley; 

H. R. 6422, An act to correct the military record of George W, 
Kelly; 

H. R. 6655. An act for the relief of William A. Hynes; 

H. R. 6834. An act for the relief of Joseph M. Black; 

H. R. 6921. An act to correct the military record of James 
Perry Whitlow; 

H. R. 7352. An act for the relief of Lester Cooley; 

S a R. 8292. An act to correct the military record of Jobn R. 
utler ; 

H. R. 8293. An act to correct the military record of Milton 
Longsdorf; 

H. R. 8552. An act for the relief of Herman Wagner, alias 
Henry Burnett; 
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H. R. 8663. 
H. R. 8941. 
H. R. 8961. 


An act for the relief of Alvin H. Tinker; 
An act for the relief of Turpin G. Hoyas; 
An act for the relief of William E Jones; 
II. R. 9232. An act for the relief of Isaac A. Chandler; 
H. R. 9234. An act to change the military record of Thomas 
Dowling, alias James Murphy; 
II. R. 9324. An act for the relief of desertion from the name 
of George A. McKenzie, alias William A. Williams; 
` H. R. 9667. An act for the relief of Columbus P. Pierce; 
H. R. 10078. An act for the relief of Myron J. Conway, Frank 
W. Halsey, and others; and 
H. R. 10226. An act to correct the military record of John P. 
Daley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 1, 2, and 4 to 
the bill (H. R. 10089) granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge over the Columbia River at a point 
within 1 mile upstream and 1 mile downstream from the mouth 
of the Entiat River in Chelan County, State of Washington, 
and that the House had disagreed to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 3 to the said bill. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On May 24, 1926: 

S. 2606. An act to prohibit offering for sale as Federal farm- 
loan bonds any securities not issued under the terms of the 
farm loan act, to limit the use of the words“ Federal,” “ United 
States,” or “reserve,” or a combination of such words, to 
prohibit false advertising, and for other purposes. 

On May 25, 1926: 

S. 1729. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Norway on account of the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian bark Janna as a result of a 
collision between it and the U. S. S. Westwood; 

S. 1731. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Sweden on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Swedish steamship Olivia as a result of a 

collision between it and the U. S. S. Lake St. Clair; 

_ §.1782. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Norway on account of the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian steamship John Blumer as a 
result of a collision between it and a barge in tow of the U. 8. 
Army tug Brittania; 

S. 1733. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Denmark on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Danish steamship Masnedsund as the result 
of collisions between it and the U. S. S. Siboney and the U. S. 
Army tug No. 21, at St. Nazaire, France; and 

S. 4209. An act to provide for the establishment of the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park, in the State of Kentucky, and for 
other purposes. 

On May 26, 1926: 

S. 3118. An act to amend section 220 of the Criminal Code. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives agreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate Nos. 1, 2, and 4 to the bill (H. R. 10089) granting 
the consent of Congress for the construction of a bridge over the 
Columbia River at a point within 1 mile upstream and 1 mile 
downstream from the mouth of the Entiat River in Chelan 
County, State of Washington, and disagreeing to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 3 to the said bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Amendment No. 3 has reference 
to a section which was evidently a mistake, so I move that 
the Senate recede from the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MORONGO INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. HARRELD. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report on Senate 
bill 2702, submitted by me on the 19th instant. 

The report was read, considered, and agreed to, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2702) 
to provide for the setting apart of certain lands in the State of 
California as an addition to the Morongo Indian Reservation, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
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That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same. 
J. W. HARRELD, 
Sam G. BRATTON, 
Ronknr M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Scorr LEAVITT, 
W. H. SPROUL, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


SANTA YSABEL INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. HARRELD. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report on House 
bill 8186, submitted by me on the 19th instant. 

The report was read, considered, and agreed to, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8186) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to purchase 
certain lands in California to be added to the Santa Ysabel 
Indian Reservation and authorizing an appropriation of funds 
therefor, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments. 

J. W. HARRELD, 
RALPH H. CAMERON, 
JohN B. KENDRICK, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Scorr LEAVITT, 
CARL HAYDEN, N 
W. H. SPROUL, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


ADDRESSES ON BIRTHDAY OF JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, on Monday 
evening, May 8, 1926, the seyenty-first anniversary of the birth 
of a very distinguished American, one of the greatest mining 
engineers of the period, Mr. John Hays Hammond, was cele- 
brated in the city of New York by a convention of lis friends. 
On that occasion addresses were delivered by the toastmaster, 
the Hon. Charles S. Thomas, formerly a Member of this body; 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Virrman]; and Bishop Free- 
man, of Washington. Those addresses relate to an interesting 
and important phase of American life and industry and reveal 
the fact that the figure to which the addresses relate, Mr. 
Hammond, has had an exceptionally interesting and useful 


career. I ask unanimous consent to have the addresses re- 
ferred to, with the accompanying matter, inserted in the 
RECORD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The addresses are as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON. KEY PITTMAN, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEVADA 

Hon. Charles S. Thomas presiding. 

The ToOASTMASTER. The career of the next speaker runs largely 
along parallel lines to that of Mr. Hammond. Mr. Hammond went 
to Germany and found the treasure of his life. Senator Prrrman went 
to Alaska and had a similar delightful experience. There he and his 
bride traveled in dog sleds for about 2,500 miles as thelr honeymoon 
journey, took the boat, went to San Francisco, and from thence to 
Nevada. Senator PITTMAN has ever since then had the courage of his 
wife's convictions. [Laughter and applause.) And those convictions 
were all right; therefore he became, before he entered public life, a 
celebrated lawyer, and is one of the most prominent and valuable 
Senators in that great legislative body at Washington. Senator PITT- 
MAN. [Applause.] 

Hon. Kuy PirrMay, United States Senator from Nevada. Mr. Toast- 
master, Mrs. Hammond, Mr. Hammond, and friends, I am very glad 
to be in the same company with the distinguished toastmaster and our 
distinguished guest. I doubt if any of us would be standing here 
to-night if it were not for our wives. 

Nothing gives me more possible pleasure than being called on to- 
night to participate in paying tribute to my friend, John Hammond. 
My surprise, however, at being called on to-night is equal to the 
pleasure that I experience, because when I saw my dear friend, Charlie 
Thomas, and asked him why it was that he did not notify me that 
I was to be called on to-night, so that I might make some preparation, 
he said, “That is the exact reason why I didn't call on you.” He 
said, “ While the Vice President has not yet succeeded in placing the 
rule of cloture on the United States Senate, it will be placed upon 
you to-night at this meeting. [Laughter.] 

As the chairman, I baye a very fond and sympathetic feeling for 
our distinguished guest. While not a member of his profession, like 
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our distinguished chairman, I have been a mining lawyer, and for years 
both of us have made our living out of proving to the courts and to the 
juries the mistakes of distinguished mining engineers. [Laughter.] 

In coming here to-night, and in trying to think of something that I 
might say in five minutes, because we have a custom in the United 
States Senate of taking 30 minutes to converse with ourselves before 
we decide upon the topic which we will discuss [laughter], I thought 
possibly that I might hearken back to twenty-odd years ago, when I sat 
in a little office building in a little office in a little mining camp then 
and Ustened to Mr. Hammond discuss the days of his past and the prin- 
ciples that surround his profession. He was then, as he is now, the 
foremost defender of the mining industry throughout the world. As 
has been so ably stated, he looks on it beyond a technical occupation ; 
he looks on it as the very foundation of the production and utilization 
of metals. 

I remember that he went back; he stated that in the very dawn of 
history man was a weak animal who ran from the larger and flereer 
animals and bid in caves, who preyed upon the smaller animals and eked 
out a miserable existence, until there dawned upon his mind and imag- 
ination the use of metals. And then, by a rough-hewn flint that was 
attached to his hammer and to his arrow and to his spear, he became 
the dominant animal in all the world. And that discovery of metal 
went on until through it he overcame the forests and hewed them into 
boats; he overcame the land and made agriculture produce. And as he 
moved on in the use and the utilization of metals he performed the 
great feat of manufacturing something that would utilize the tremen- 
dous power of steam. And on and on he went until the wooden canoe 
became the great steel ship of to-day. On he went until copper poured 
from out of our mountains and made the great wire connections that 
made the whole world neighbors, And further on and on he went in 
the use and discovery of metals until it became apparent that the fun- 
damental advance of civilization in the last few hundred years has 
marched parallel with the production and the utilization of metals. 

He has done more—meore than any man that I know of—to move aside 
the fog that surrounds the mining industry and give it a dignity among 
the industries of the world. 

Those were fron and copper and other metals of utilization. But it 
became apparent, if not in ancient times certainly in modern times, 
that gold and silver, though not subject to the utilization of the other 
metals, were the very foundation of all prosperity, of all buildings— 
yes; the very foundation of every government. Why, looking back 
through history we find that that country, that government, that pos- 
sessed the most gold and silver during that period of time was dominant 
in pence and In war. And as we come down through history we find 
that in 1849, away back in 1849, when the miners in the hills of Cali- 
fornia, in those mountain streams took from out of the gravel the 
gold and wealth that poured through the arteries of trade in this 
country, then began a prosperity in trade and commerce in the United 
States that never has stopped. 

And then the Civil War came on, with its blight, and it was over 
and the period of deflation was forced upon us, when eyen the credit 
of this great Government was shaken to its foundations, as the credit 
of foreign countries after this last Great War; it was the discovery 
and opening up of the great Comstock mine in the State of Nevada 
that poured its six hundred-cdd millions of gold and silver into the 
trade märts of our country and restored the credit of this country and 
placed it upon a basis from which it has never yet fallen, 

And then we come down to this last great world struggle, when, in 
March, the Germans were making that drive that seemed almost impos- 
sible to stop, when the British had thrown in every man that they had, 
when Foch was crying for but a single reserve, there was a revolution 
threatened in India, a revolution thst some of the great statesmen of 
England had said would have come had it not been for the aid that 
this Government could give in silver at that time. Silver was essen- 
tial, yet in all the world silver had been held so lowly, it had been so 
despised, that no government had seen fit to hold a reserve of it, except 
the United States. In the Treasury of the United States there were 
four to five hundred millions of silver dollars that might be used, and 
they had been used once, but by legislation they were used again, and 
that threatened revolution in India was stopped, and possibly the whole 
course of the war was changed. 

And when the war was over, as we look now at the deflation which 
followed, we have found out that there is no such thing as Government 
credit. We have found out that there is nothing except solid metal, 
gold and silver, that is the basis of credit throughout the world. And 
if the rehabilitation of credit and the reconstruction of Europe ever 
takes place, it must be dependent upon the reserves of gold and silver 
of this country. That is the very foundation of all credit, the founda- 
tion of all government. 

And so, sirs, our prospectors have been sent out into the hills; they 
haye gone out with their burros, with their slab of bacon and little 
sack of flour; they have gone through the desert's heat and through 
the wintry blasts into the barren, desolate wastes to hunt for the gold 
and silver that makes wealth for our Nation and makes sound the govern- 
ments of all countries. And in their tracks have followed along that 
hard, bitter train the engineers. Jack Hammond has followed them 
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from the barren wastes of South Africa to the ſce-bound mountains of 
Alaska. He has followed them through the deserts of the West, from 
the Rocky Mountains down through Mexico and down into the jungles 
of South America. He has followed them, and following him have been 
that great class of mining men, term them speculators, if you please, 
but men whose spirit lookéd out toward the vision of a stronger and 
better empire backed by gold and silver. 

I say to you that Jack Hammond represents the very spirit of metal- 
lism. Jack Hammond represents the soul of metallism, which inspires 
the prospector, which inspires the mining engineer, which inspires the 
mining man, no matter what part of the world he may be in. He has 
raised and dignified that occupation. He is inspiring the young 
engineers of the country, the young mining men of the country, the 
college boys of the country, to see that there is something more than 
obtaining interest on money; that the great pleasure and glory of pro- 
duction, of placing in the world something new, of placing a founda- 
tion under all industries and all governments, is better than any other 
accomplishment, 

And it is for these reasons, among the other reasons, that we love 
and admire Jack Hammond. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF BISHOP FREEMAN 


The ToastTMAster. Ladies and gentlemen, the next speaker is also a 
Washington Institution. I have heard many sincere compliments paid 


to him, not the least of which was paid by a somewhat liberally” 


inclined friend of mine within the last six months. He sald, “ Senator, 
do you know Bishop Freeman?" I said, “Yes; but not as well as I 
wish I could.“ “ You are right,” he said, “a great man, a good man. 
He is a man who is really better than his religion.” 

I refrain, I am rather hesitant, to say anything in addition to that 
story, but I will introduce the bishop. [{Applause.] 

Bishop FREEMAN. Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen, and my 
very dear friends and former parishoners, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, 
there are no limitations in my speech, either In time or subject mat- 
ter. The chairman had specific instructions given to him as to what 
he could say and could not say. Mr. Hammond, it is a danugerons 
business for a rector to be turned loose on this crowd to tell them 
what he thinks of you. To sit through such an ordeal as this and to 
hear that which a man rarely hears, the estimate of his friends while 
in life, is not only a trial to a man but it certainly ought to be a 
source of infinite joy to him. 

I was thinking, as the toastmaster alluded to Mr, Cecil Rhodes, of the 
observation that is accredited to him as his last words. It is sald that 
when Cecil Rhodes was dying, that with his last breath he said, 80 
much to do; so little done!“ 

I can not but reflect as I think about this man, this great man, 
dying in the prime of his years, that his distinguished colleague, who 
is here with us to-night, certainly could hardly echo such a sentiment, 
for in this presence he has disclosed to his vision a wealth of friend- 
ship that any man might highly esteem. 

After all, the accumulation of honors or the accumulation of riches 
are the common property of almost any man who seeks them, but 
the accumulation of friends, that is an end and a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. 

Charles Kingsley was once asked by an inquisitive woman, when he 
was at the height of his fame both as a preacher and as a IIterateur, 
“What, Doctor Kingsley, do you regard as the secret of your genlus?“ 
He was an exceedingly modest man and he hesitated for a moment 
and then very quictly and very modestly he responded, “ Madam, I 
had a friend.” That was all. Somewheres in the background of that 
man's great life resided a supreme personality, and from that per- 
sonality he had caught fire, and the enthusiasms of his life had been 
seized and he had gone forward upon his great quest, 

Clivalrously, shall I not say it, John Hays Hammond had a friend 
that constituted in his life one of the contributing factors to his 
‘greatness and to his genlus, and it would be highly improper for us 
to assemble in such a gathering as this and not record the fact 
that the friend that has stood by him in all seasons and in all 
weathers and in all and in every very grave crisis, has been the 
mother of his children and the wife of his bosom. [Applause.] 

We have heard from his own modest lips something of the story of 
that extraordinary experience he had in South Africa. I haye begged 
him to keep his pen busy in writing for succeeding generations the 
graphic and colorful and fascinating story of his life. But it he 
writes, and I am confident he will, as his chivalrous nature dictates, 
he will allot to her a very conspicuous place in that very tragic 
incident that might have terminated his earthly career, 

I think of him to-night and I have followed the speeches as his 
friends have uttered them here—I think of him to-night not only in 
terms of friendship, for I have known him in very close and intimate 
terms, and his rector, Doctor Townsend, who knew him years before I 
did, would certify to what I say. I have known him rather closely and 
intimately in many ways, but it may not be known to the mining 
fraternity or to those who are engaged in the great enterprises here 
in this great metropolitan center that the latest distinction that has 
come to Mr. Hammond—and I confess is quite a unique one in the 
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ight of his career—ts that of a cathedral builder. When I attempted 
to dragoon him in his delightful Gloucester home into service as my 
collengue, It was very interesting to watch the play of his features as 
he listened to my story. And again I must pay tribute to his wife, 
for it was only by a conspiracy that existed between Mrs, Hammond 
und myself that we ultimately delivered John Hays Hammond as a 
cathedral builder, [Laughter and applause.] 

You baye been talking about him to-night in many ways and many 
phases. You have been thinking about him in connection with those 
outstanding things that have distinguished his professional career. 
You have been thinking about him as a great empire builder. We used 
to use that term in Minnesota concerning the late James J. Hill. I 
think we may with perfect propriety apply it also to Mr. Hammond. 

I recognize the utter yalue of all that has been said here concerning 
the distinction of his professional career, and 1 hall with delight every 
honor that has been given him on this anspicions occasion. But I like 
to think of him In another role. For, after all, quite apart from this 
distinction we may acquire by reason of our Inherent genius or by our 
application to a given calling, there is a distinction that every right- 
minded American citizen ought to seek at least, and that is to be a 
useful and valuable member, not merely of society, for that may mean 
a limited sphere of occupation, but a useful, efficient, self-effacing, 
consecrated citizen of the State and of the Nation, [Applause.] 

And so to-night, coming from Washington, I hall him not merely as 
a great engiacer, and in that capacity I do not know him quite as 
well, I know him in those closer intimacies of his own home, in those 
closer ties of friendship. But I do rejoice on such an occasion as this 
to see a group of distinguished New Yorkers come together not only 
for the purpose of passing words of affection and of kindly compliment 
to a distinguished engineer and a great financier and nn outstanding 
business man and a loynl friend, but if I rightly define the real pur- 
pose of this occasion, it is to pay tribute to John Hays Hammond, 
eminent citizen of the United States. [Applause.] 

You remember, do you not, that on one oceasion Mr. Emerson was 
attempting to define what constituted the greatness of a country, and 
as he went on to tell of what was really the right kind of evaluation 
of a country, he said: “ Lou can not judge a country by its extent of 
territory, nor again can you judge it by the value of its crops, nor 
even can you estimate its worth by its known or unknown resources, 
but the thing that determines the efficiency and the worth of a country 
is the kind of men it turns out.” 

And my friends, never has there been a time when it was more im- 
portant to recognize that method of evaluating life and the values 
of national life. Taking that as a standard, I rejoice to think as a 
citizen of no mean country, as a citizen of the imperial capital of 
this western world, than which no capital Is more dominant in the 
world, I rejoice- to think that in private life, without either the 
distinctions or the emoluments of public office, this man pursuing his 
own daily task along the cool, sequestered vales, has nevertheless 
rendered conspicuous and vallant service, selfless service, to his country 
and to his time and to his generation. [Applause.] 

There is no need for the emulation of these virtues in public 
and private life to-day. For, after all, we may boast that we are the 
creditor Nation of the world, we may boast that we have greater 
resources, known and unknown, than any nation in the world, we may 
boast of our man power, our money power, our producing power, our 
mechanical genius, but the ultimate test of a nation’s greatness resides 
in its citizens. And it fs the citizen John Hays Hammond that I lift 
my hat to to-night and rejoice on this occasion to bring my tribute 
to him, reflecting, as I believe I do in this imperfect word and tribute, 
not a personal judgment but the Judgment of men who occupy the 
loftiest places in the gift of this great Republic. 

And so, Mr. Hammond, I bring you as your bishop, as your former 
rector, as your beloved friend, the cordial greetings of the great 
diocese of Washington; and I bring to you, as I venture to think I 
do, not my own greetings, they might seem poor and mean to you; 
not my own felicitations, they might seem inconsequential to you; 
but I bring to you the greetings of all your neighbors and your friends 
who know and love you Dest for your true worth, who esteem you 
not only because you occupy a commanding place in your chosen pro- 
fession, but because you are a great citizen of a very great republic. 
[Applause.] 

May I close with just these lines that somehow or other have a 
striking significance as applied to Mr, Hammond, the lines known as 
“The Bridge Builder "— 


“An old man going along a highway 

Came at the evening cold and gray 
To a chasm vast and deep and wide 

And the old man crossed in the twilight dim; 
The sullen stream had no fear for him 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 

‘Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim, ‘ why 
Are you wasting your strength with building here? 
Your journey will end with the ending day; 
You never again will pass this way, 
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You have crossed the chasm deep and wide, 
Why build this bridge at eventide?’ 
The builder lifted his old gray head; 
* Good friend, in the path I've come,’ he said, 
* There folleweth after me to-day a youth 
Whose feet must pass this way. 
This chasm that bas been as naught to me 
To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be. 
He, too, must pass in the twilight dim; 
Good friend, I'm building a bridge for him.“ 
[Applause.] 


CLOSING ADDRESS OF Hon. CHAnDES S. THOMAS, FORMER SENATOR FROM 
COLORADO 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is out of the question to attempt to do 
more than briefly refer to the many letters and telegrams of congratula- 
tion that have come to this meeting, There are two or three, how- 
ever, which I think should be made a part of the record, The others 
will appear in book form as soon as they can be properly prepared for 
publication, and then you will be acquainted with their contents. 

There fs a letter here from the White House: 

“Tt gives me pleasure to have the privilege of Joining your many 
friends in heartiest congratulations on this your seventy-first birthday. 
It is good to know that, while you have passed the Biblical ‘ three 
score and ten,’ you are still in the enjoyment of good health and able 
to continue those public services which have so distinguished your 
career, 

“ May the future years hold for you peace and happiness.” 

Luther Burbank wrote—and this is addressed to Mr, Wall: 

“Yours of March 5 canve in due season, but since then I haye re- 
ceived more than 4,000 letters, several thousand of which I have not 
had time to answer, and they are still waiting on my desk. 

“I have great appreciation for Mr, John Hays Hammond. And hore 
are my most hearty kind regards and admiration for a yery charming 
and efficient man—Mr. John Hays Hammond.” 

The Vice President wrote:“ 

“May I be included among those who desire to congratulate and 
extend best wishes to Mr. John Hays Hammond on the seyenty-first 
anniversary of his birth?” 

From Cardinal Hayes: 

“On my return to the city after an absence of several weeks, I find 
your invitation to the dinner of affectionate regard for John Hays 
Hammond. I regret exceedingly that I am unable to be present, but 
I hope to be considered as one of the company of friends who honor 
him to-night. His career of actual achlevement with unfailing loyalty 
to his ideals of service and country and fellowmen is a notable con- 
tribution to the Hfe and history of America.” 

From the mayor of your great city: 

“On the occasion of your seyenty-first birthday, permit me to offer 
you my most sincere congratulations. Not only have you every cause to 
be proud of the active and extraordinary life that you have led, but 
it must mean much to you to know that your fellow Americans have 
reason to congratulate themselves over your valued accomplishments, 
Rarely have scholarships and science been so successfully combined 
with the romance of achievement, adventure, and high purpose. Gladly 
do I join with your many friends in ardently wishing you many 
birthdays in the years to come.” 

There is a letter here from Mr, Hammond's old classmate, one of 
the most eminent of our citizens of any generation, Chief Justice 
Taft, and I must read it. I will only trespass upon your patience a 
little longer: 

“T greatly regret that my court duties make it impossible for me 
to Join the throng of Jack Hammond's friends in evidencing by this 
dinner their affectionate regard for him and their high appreciation 
of his qualities as a friend, and man, and a citizen. Few men have 
had such a world-wide experience as Mr. Hammond. A leader in the 
most important field of mining engineering, he has been brought in 
touch with prominent men and leaders in many countries and especi- 
ally in that of his own, Offered many offices, he has declined to give 
up the freedom and independence of private life. Broad and liberal 
and catholic in his appreciation of organized effort to help the com- 
munity, active in many groups of men, he has devoted much of the 
wealth which he has carned by his professional skill and foresight for 
the benefit of others. He rendered a great’ national service as chair- 
man of the national coal investigation, and the report which he signed 
is the best review of the defects of our present coal situation and the 
soundest suggestion for its improvement that we have had. Few men 
are better known the world around than the guest whom you honor, 

“I am especially disappointed not to be present to pay in person to 
Mr. Hammond my tributes of love and admiration, based on more than 
50 years of close friendship beginning ‘neath the elms of dear old 
Yale, 

“WILLIAM H. Tart.” 

{Applause.] 

A word or two in conclusion. Reference has been made to one of 
the most tragic moments in Mr. Hammond's life, I watched the pro- 
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ceedings In South Africa, although I did not then know Mr. Hammond, 
with the great peculiar and anxious interest and apprehension, knowing, 
as I did, the danger in which he stood. He stood under sentence of 
death and under the very shadow of the gallows. His life seemed to 
have been forfeit beyond all hope of human interference, when Mrs. 
Hammond marshaled in his behalf and mobilized the sympathy and 
the moral force of the civilized world. [Applause.] It was she whose 
constant efforts In his bebulf with those in power and those out of 
power that brought home to every nation having an interest In justice 
and the moral determination to secure it, that so actively and so ener- 
getically bestirred themselves in behalf of this innocent man conyicted 
unjustly, after a most degrading and unjust trial—it was these influ- 
ences combined and brought to bear in all their power and majesty upon 
the dull-witted and determined and ignorant ruler of the Boers, that 
finally Hfted this shadow and caused the sunshine to take its place 
away over in the wilds of South Africa, 

Let me, therefore, before we adjourn, ask you to drink to the health 
of one of the finest women, one of the most deyoted and exemplary 
wives that man was ever blessed with. 

(The toast was responded to amid great applause.) 

The TOASTMASTER. Time is fleeting, and we must bring this meeting 
to a close some time, so I will ask Father Walsh to pronounce the 
benediction, x 

The Very Rev. Epuuxp A, Walsu. We give Thee thanks, Almighty 
God, for this, the Journey's end, and we do besecch Thee that as Thou hast 
guided us and him whom we love and honor into this year's end, so 
mayest Thou guide him and all that love him into the true harbor of 
eternity, that we may all with him know Thee and love Thee forever- 
more. Amen! 


May 20, 1926. 
[From Herbert Wall, 42 Broadway, New York City, chairman, com- 
pany of friends throughout the world who paid tribute to John Hays 
Hammond on the occasion of his seventy-first birthday] 
It gives me pleasure to transmit to you copics of a few messages 
of affectionate regard and respect for Mr. Hammond from overseas: 
COL, E, M, HOUSE, HOTEL RITZ, PLACE VENDOME, PARIS 
It is a pleasure and a privilege to be given an opportunity to pay 
homage to so vital and distinguished an American as Jobn Hays 
Hammond. He is one of the world’s outstanding figures and there 
clings around his name a romance that fascinates and intrigues, 
Adventurous, courageous, and loyal to friends and country, he has 
played a great part worthily. I make obeisance to him and his 
kind, for if the United States 1s to endure, our leaders of the future 
must have within them something of the heroic uber of John Hays 
Hammond. s 
SIR ROBERT 8. HORNE, 59 PALL MALL, LONDON 


To Joun Hays HAMMOND: 

From a country in which you have long been admired and have 
hosts of affectionate friends I send you sincere and cordial greetings 
on the attainment of your seventy-first birthday. I venture to offer 
you also warm congratulations: upon the health and vigor with which 
you still confront the future, and on the splendid work and shining 
achievements of the years that lie behind. 


ARTHUR M. GRENFELL, 9 CONNAUGHT Lach, LONDON 


I need hardly tell you how sorry I am that I can't span the 3,000 
miles that divide us in time to be present at the dinner to Hays Ham- 
mond. * * * We Britishers owe a deep debt of gratitude to Hays 
Hammond. If he hadn’t openly and bravely allied himself to our cause 
in South Africa—" Equal rights for all white men "—the world to-day 
would still judge our actions In South Africa as though we had been 
influenced by selfish and ulterior motives, and again, where should we 
be to-day if he hadn't persuaded South African engineers as to the 
value of the deep levels in mines? We get forty millions of gold 
to-day from his brain waive, and on that foundation our present eco- 
nomic position entirely rests. 


LIEUT, COL, L. C. 8, M. AMERY, SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, 
LONDON 


May I Join your many friends in this country who appreciate the 
great services which you have rendered to mining industry throughout 
the world in sending you my congratulations and best wishes. Your 
labors have added another link to the chain which binds British Com- 
monwealth and the United States together, 

(This cable was transmitted by Hon. H. G. Chilton, G. M. G., minister 
plenipotentiary, Washington, D. C.) 


Jous Hays HAMMOND’S SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE OF run TRIBUTES oF 
His FRIENDS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


My FRIENDS; I should feel lacking in the finer sensibilities if I were 
not overcome by this tribute of affection, Deprecation arms a man; 
all the energies of his nature rise in protest against assault. But 
kindness, kindness that goes far beyond one's deserts, bends one's 
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spirit In humility, I feel more helpless than ever In trying to express 
my gratitude for this demonstration. 

When I accepted an invitation to be the birthday guest of a few 
friends, I had no idea that the occasion would develop such magni- 
tude. I reckoned, however, without the energy and organizing genius 
of my friend, Herbert Wall, ‘although long experience should have 
taught me that whatever undertaking he sets his hand to becomes 
noteworthy. 

I suppose there is no use in denying that I have attained the tower- 
ing height of 71 years. But in these days of increasing longevity, 
with the marvelous advance of efliclency in creature comforts, I decline 
to admit that three-score and eleven have any terrors for me. Yet I 
have not the temerity, recently attributed to me by the press, to aspire 
to the rôle of a centenarian. Indeed, but a few days ago, when con- 
gratulating Chauncey Depew—that dean of well-preserved faculties— 
upon the occusion of his ninety-second birthday anniversary, I told 
him I felt like a piker. 

No; I will not interpret this evening of good cheer as a sort of 
sympathetic demonstration that I have held on so long. I choose to 
see in it only cause for rejoicing that I have lived long enough to 
make such friends and through them to acquire some understanding of 
the real values of life. Whatever good there is in me they have 
brought out. Whatever I have accomplished has been through their 
encouragement. 

Thus to me the real essence of a birthday gathering has far deeper 
significance than mere good wishes. It scems to say that the great pur- 
pose, the real business of life, is to build up and maintain human con- 
tacts, and in so far as one has done this one merits felicitation, 


Not marble mor the gilded monnments 
Of princes "— 


shall outlive this, 

I have been to an unusual degree blessed with the loyalty of friend- 
ship. There are some of you here to-night who will recall a certain 
grave crisis in my lite when far away from my own country and my 
own people I stood in imminent danger. There was scarcely time to 
appeal for ald, but appeal was not needed. Far and wide throughout 
this land and other countries my friends bestirred themselves, seconded 
by the indomitable efforts of my devoted wife. To their tireless energy 
I owe my life, It is fitting and proper, therefore, to confess to them 
to-night that a long career dedicated to the development of the earth's 
resources has proved to me conclusively that no wealth ever came out 
of a mine comparable to that loyal comradeship which makes life worth 
living. It is this diyine gift which makes the poor man rich and 
without which the master of a world were poor indeed. 

Of course, I would not deprecate ambition nor success, honestly 
achieved. Lite is not to be regarded merely as a season of pleasure- 
giving incidents planned for the individual's delight. Life is the 
real test of a man. I like the motto of the plucky cowboy: “ Life 
ain't In holding a good hand, but in playing a poor hand well.” 
And it follows logically that if there be joy in the struggle, it arises 
from the consciousness that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 

Bernard Shaw says somewhere: “This is the true joy of life: To 
be used for a purpose recognized by yourself as a mighty one; to be 
thoroughly worn out before you are thrown on the scrapheap; to 
be a force of nature instead ofen feverish, selfish little clod of ail- 
ments and gricvances complaining that life will not devote itself to 
making you happy.” 

After a full and active career I am convinced that there is no 
service so mighty as the service of one’s fellow men; no reward so 
gratifying as that friendship which begets friendship. You will not 
blame me, therefare, for a sense of solemn pride as I gaze about this 
room and see so nny men, strong and wise in their generation, 
who call me their friend. 

The memories of bygone years, recalled by these faces and by all 
the kindly messages which have reached me merge into a prayer of 
heartfelt gratitude; 

Thank God I have lived and toiled with men! 


DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRONTON RAILROAD CO, 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the story of the railroad of Henry Ford, 
which was printed in the Washington Herald. It is such an 
illuminating story of how a defunct railroad was made to 
pay, while good wages were paid, that I think it ought to be 
inserted in the Reconrp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, x 

The matter referred to is here printed, ns follows: 

[From the Great To-day, the Greater To-morrow, by Henry Ford] 
BANKrurT RAILROAD Manz TO PAY MILLIONS BY APPLICATION or FORD 
PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT TO Derrotr, TOLEDO, AND IRONTON 
CHAPTER XVII—MAKING A RAILROAD PAY 


We have owned the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad for about 
five years. A great deal has been written and sald about this road, 
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because, until we took it over, it had been through more than a 
dozen recelverships and reorganizations. We have no record that it 
ever Garned any money before we bought it—that is, earned money 
for the stockholders. It has earned fairly well for the bankers who, 
from time to time, have reorganized it. 

The road has earned money for us and would earn more were it 
not that an act of Congress limits the return on our investment to 
6 per cent. We are limited in our service by laws conceived in part 
by ill-informed theorists who can not understand the real function 
of profits, and in part by those who sce in regulated business the 
inevitable necessity for banker finance. 


CONDITIONS AT START 


These are the advantages under which we took the road: 

1. A complete freedom from banker control. 

2. A large traffic originating in our own industries, which the former 
road might have had and repeatedly had offered it, but which it would 
not satisfactorily handle, Our own traffic amounts now to about 50 
per cent of the total traffic; but after deducting our own freight we 
still handle a far larger volume than the old road ever did. 

3. Direct connections with all of the big trunk lines of the country. 
The old road had these connections also, but it took small advantage 
of them. 

These were our disadvantages at the beginning: 

1, A thoroughly demoralized working force. 

2, The bad will of the public and the shippers. 

3. A ramshackle road that started nowhere and ended nowhere, 

4. A roadbed hardly fit for use, rolling stock and motive power which 
were all but junk, 

Out of the chaos which existed when we took it over we have now a 
railroad which, while not first class in other than men and manage- 
ment, earned in 1925 more than $2,500,000, or about half of what 
we paid for it. 

This result has not been brought about by magic. We have not yet 
put the new electrical short line between Flat Rock and Detroit into 
operation. This short line represents the highest type we know of 
concrete construction with the wires carried on concrete arches. This 
cut-off road is owned by the Detroit & Ironton Railroad Co., the stock 
of which is owned by us. 

We have not made the short cuts which we intend to make on the 
road and for which we have bought the right of way. We have not 
laid all the heavy rail we intend to put down, and we have not touched 
many of the worst grades, We sball make over the road, but we have 
not yet done it. 

The earnings have been made with only a small addition to the equip- 
ment which was already in use when we bought the road. 

We have simply brought in management. That is to say, we have: 

1. Cleaned up the road and everything about it. 

2. Put all the equipment in good condition. 

8. Put in what we think are proper wage scales, and have demanded 
work for pay. 

4. Abolished all red tape and division of duties. 

5. Played square with the public and the people who work for us. 

6. Made all our improvements with our own money. 

The point in the management of this railway is not the money it has 
earned, or where or how it gets its traffic. The point is that this rail- 
way has utterly discarded many of the precedents of railroad operation 
and is doing its job with the utmost directness at much lower than the 
former average operating ratio and at the same time paying the highest 
railway wages in the country. The railroad is really more remarkable 
for the time-honored formula it neglects to observe than it is for the 
profits it earns. 

FORCED TO BUY ROAD 

We did not buy the railroad because we wanted to own a railroad. 
We did not want to go into the railroad business. It was simply that 
the right of way interfered with some extensions of our River Rogue 
plants. The railrond wanted so much money for a small portion of its 
land that we thought It would be cheaper to buy the whole railroad. 

Once we bought the railroad we had to run it according to our own 
principles of management. Of course, we did not know whether our 
principles would apply to the management of a railway, but we thought 
they would, We found that they did. We have not been able to do 
much yet. When we get the road in the shape we want, perhaps it 
will amount to something. 

Our factories were in Detroit long before we bought this railroad, 
and the railroad was here, too. It would seem that the railroad should 
have hnd as much business from us then as it has now. We have 
spent more money than the old railroad could have spent, for it had 
no credit, but it could easily enough have used what facilities it 
already had in such a way as to get more business and build itself up. 
We really have spent very little money, except out of earnings, 

THIGH OPERATING RATIO 

For the fiscal year ending in June, 1914, the old Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton reached an operating ratio of 154 per cent—that is, it spent 
3 cents to earn 2 cents. It was capitalized in 1913 at $105,000 a 
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mile. Nobody knows how many millions have been raised on the 
strength of this railroad. 

In the reorganization of 1914, the bondholders paid around $5,000,- 
000 in assessments. That is what we paid for the road and we could 
have paid less. We paid what we thought to be a fair price, which 
is the only price we ever pay. Our price happened to be above the 
market price. We paid 60 cents on the dollar for the bonds, although 
they were being offered between 30 and 40 cents without takers. 

The bonds were in default. In fact, no security ever issued by this 
railroad had, up to the time of our purchase, made a return to any 
investor. We paid a dollar a share for the common stock and $5 a 
share for the preferred stock. These stocks did not have a market 
price, because there were no buyers. We made our bid for the securl- 
ties on the basis of giving fair value as nearly as we could estimate It. 


DID NOT GET A BARGAIN 


We did not get a bargain. We did not want a bargain. We think 
our management experience has been sufficiently large to permit us to 
turn a profit on any investment we may make. Every transaction must 
have at least two sides, and so we are just as much opposed to paying 
too little as we are to paying too nruch. 

The road taken over, the first step was to put in the Ford principles 
of management. The principles are extremely simple. They may be 
compressed into three statements: 

(1) Do the job in the most direct fashion, without bothering with 
red tape or any of the ordinary divisions of authority. 

(2) Pay every man well—not less than $6 a day—and see that 
he is employed all the time through 48 hours a week, and no longer, 

(3) Put all machinery in the best possible condition, keep it that 
way, and insist upon absolute cleanliness everywhere, in order that a 
man may learn to respect his tools, his surroundings, and himself, 

Railroad management, because of long usage, the demands of legis- 
lation, and for a dozen other reasons, has become exceedingly complex. 
A big railroad divides up into numerous circles of authority; so do 
many manufacturing corporations, 

The Ford Motor Co. has only two divisions—oflice and shop. It 
has no rigid lines of authority and therefore no buck passing. The 
people are supposed to get through the work. This same system went 
into force on the railway. 

The divisions of work among the men were abolished; an engineer 
may be cleaning an engine or a car or even working in the repair 
shop. The crossing tenders act as track walkers for their districts, 
the station agents sometimes paint and repair their own stations. 
The idea is that a group of men have been assigned to run a railroad, 
and among them they can, if they are willing, do all the work. If 
a specialist has some of his special work on hand he does it; if he 
has no such work, he does laborer's work or whatever may be at 
hand. 

We abolished the legal department and all the divisions in the 
clerical department. We wiped out the Detroit office and all the 
freight solicitors and a considerable line of executive officers. The 
legal department was costing the old road $18,000 a year. It now 
costs $1,200 a year. The new principle is to settle all claims for dam- 
ages at once on a fair basis according to the facts and not to let any 
cases go to court. 

STAFF OF 90 


The whole clerical force—which includes the administrative officers— 
consists of 90 persons. The executive officers are in two rooms; the 
whole accounting force is in one small building. The traveling auditor 
makes reports on any conditions he finds. It is no one’s business to 
spy on anyone else, because no one has any exclusive business to spy 
on, The job, not convention, rules. 

The old railway had 2,700 employees for a freight business running 
to 5,010,000 tons. The force was at once reduced to around 1,500. 
Now, handling twice the old tonnage, the road has 2,390 employees, 
and these include the mechanics in a large repair shop where the old 
engines are being made over. 

The railway unions have made no objection of any kind, for all 
the men are being paid well above the highest union scale. The 
management of the road does not know whether a man is union or 
nonunion; the unions do not seem to care either, for the road has 
been exempted from all wage negotiations and also from all strike 
orders. 

CLEANLINESS FIRST 


Cleanliness is an integral part of our plan. The first thing we 
did was to clean the railway from end to end and to paint every 
building. New ties are being laid at the rate of about 300,000 a 
year, and the 60-pound rails are belng replaced by 80 and 90 pound 


rails. The new stone ballast has to be as exact and to be kept exact 
as a straightedge can make it. No employee may smoke on the 
premises, 


The engines are being made over at an average cost of around 
$40,000 each; they are being practically rebuilt, and when they come 
out of the shop they are show engines, They have to be kept that 
way. No hammer of a size to dumage an engine is allowed in a cab. 
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An engine must be cleaned after every trip and must always look 
as though it had never been used. 

Give a man a good tool—a fancy polished tool—and he will learn 
to take care of It. Good work is not possible excepting with good 
tools used In good, clean surroundings. 

These are not unimportant points; they are fundamental, They 
make for the working spirit. They are as Important as the wages. 
The work would not be returned for the wages were not the con- 
ditions so arranged that the work is possible. 


ALL STANDARDIZED 


Section sheds are all standard and have cement floors, every tool 
and piece of material is in a standard rack, and a supply car goes 
over the stock once a month, These houses, as well as the stations, 
haye to be kept painted and absolutely clean; stations and platforms 
have to be swept at least three times a day. 

Locomotives are now cleaned by a machine which was designed at 
the River Rouge and which saves three men and does the work in 
two and a half hours less than before. The locomotives and all the 
machinery in the repair shops are enameled to an automobile finish. 
Cabooses are kept clean and they are comfortable; often the brakemen 
come in before time to scrub the floors. 

It is said that a Detroit, Toledo & Ironton man always carries in 
his hand a bunch of cotton waste. It is the insignia of the road. But 
that cotton waste is not thrown away once it is used. It goes back to 
a cleaning plant at the Rouge and comes out as new. No scrap is 
thrown away. It all goes back to our reclamation plants. (Copyright, 
1926, by Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


FORD RAILROAD, THROUGH EFFICIENT METHODS, Pays BETTER WAGES 
TO Lowest Paip EMPLOYKES Tuan HIGHEST-CLAS5S LINES IN THE 
Country 


(By Henry Ford, written in collaboration with Samuel Crowther) 


One hears a great deal about railroad wages. No dispute on wages 
ever takes place in the Ford industries; the wages are always some- 
what ahead of what the workman reusonably expects. When an ordl- 
nary laborer goes on the railway he is paid, according to our rule, $5 
a day for 60 days; then he goes on to the $6 a day minimum. 

Excepting in a few instances, the men running the road to-day are 
the men who were with the old company. We do not like to discharge 
men, Whenever we take over a property, we keep all of the old em- 
ployees who are willing to work and to fall in with our ideas of man- 
agement. Very few fail to fall in step with our policies. Those few 
we let go, because invariably they are the men who want jobs and not 
work. 

The trainmaster of one of the most important divisions of the road 
began as a section hand when he was 16 years old. He got 10 cents 
an hour, and often was not paid for three months. His father was 
a road supervisor of the same section, along with three other super- 
visors and numerous foremen. Now this trainmaster has charge of the 
whole division, and there are no road supervisors. Instead, we have 
a few maintenance foremen, who work on their own initiative Instead 
of being directed from above. 


NEW WAY TO WORK 


As this trainmaster put it to the foreman when the new plan went 
into effect : 


“ Wouldn't you fellows rather put in a bolt or a tie when you see 


it is needed than wait around for me to come along and tell you 
to do it?” 

The foreman haye their pay raised on their work. Everyone on the 
road has his pay raised according to his work. All the foremen are 
workers—not one of them stands around just bossing. If you come 
upon a gang you can not tell who is the boss. 

We judge the men solely by results. For instance, a section in 
charge of one young man was always in first-class shape—the rails were 
always right, the ties good, the ballast straight lined, and the buildings 
fresh with paint. We raised the young man without telling him. When 
his first check under the new scale came to him he took it to the super- 
intendent. 

“There is a mistake in my check,“ he said. 

Then he was told that he had been raised, and why. The section 
next to him was in bad condition, but the moment its foreman heard 
of the pay raise that section began to get better. 

We find it good business to pay solely on ability, and when two men 
are doing the same job and one is getting more than the otber, to Jet 
it be known why. Thus we rarely bave a request for an increase in 
pay; the men know they will get more when they are worth more and 
that asking will not help, 

PAYING ON ABILITY 

And we have no grievance committee or committees of any kind 
other than safety committees. Any man may go direct to headquarters, 
and he knows it. 

One of the big fights on a railroad has to do-with derailments, and 
under the old methods the trackmen always got the blame, Now they 
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have a chance, and we can place the real blame, and we find that it is 
seldom with the trackmen. 

We had some trouble with the track gangs in the beginning. They 
were nearly all foreigners, and we found that being related to the fore- 
man was the best credential for a job. Now relatives are not allowed 
in the same gang. 

We are haying an increasing number of young high-school graduates 
coming into the section gangs. They nre no longer taking the white 
collar. They see that manual labor can be performed under decent and 
self-respecting conditions. 

This is particularly noticeable in the bridge gangs. Formerly these 
gangs were made up without regard to the residence of the members, 
and the men slept in dirty camp cars, reaching home only on Sundays 
and sometimes not then, Now we have the road divided into 50-mile 
stretches; the gangs are chosen from men who live along the stretch, 
and with fast motor cars we sce that cach man reaches home every 
night, The morale of these gangs used to be low; now it is high. In- 
cidentally we save the pay of scven cooks and the keep of the men. 
The saving bas been transferred to the pay of the men, and they can 
have real homes. 

We have no senlority rules. Such rules are not fair to the com- 
munity. If a man bas been in service a long time, he ought to 
be better than a newcomer; if his experience has only taught him to 
dodge work, then the new man, in the public interest, ought to go 
ahead of him. 

The engineers on most of the railroads are, because of the rules, 
usually old men. We have quite a number of young men. We care 
nothing about age anywhere in our industries. We are after the best 
man, regardless of age. 


ABSENCE OF RULES 


The absence of rules helps in many ways. As a yardmaster who 
has been on the raflroad for 30 years—he is C8 years old—sald: 

“Say a car comes in marked ‘Rush’ and no yard engine is around. 
In the old days if I asked a regular engineer and crew to shift that 
car they would just tell me to chase myself—that moving cars around 
the yard was not in their working agreement. Now any engincer 
available will shift the car. The men are paid to work, not to debate 
rules,” 

One of the big tasks ahead of the country fs to break up the old 
idea that a man has to work at a certain job and no other—that 
he is a bricklayer or a machinist. That notion puts him out of work 
if there are no bricks to lay or machines to build. If only men 
would turn their hands to whatever there is to be done, we should 
not have unemployment. 

The wages are pald for a strictly 48-hour week, with no overtime, 
and also there is no plecework at all. The lowest paid man on 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton receives $1,872 for a year of 
2496 hours. According to statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for Class I railroads, the average compensation for rail- 
road employees, excluding general division officers in 1923, was 
$1,588 for a year of 2,584 hours—that is, the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton men receiving the lowest pay get $25 a month moie than 
the general average of railroad pay for the highest-elnss roads. 

Take some specific wages. The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton freight con- 
ductors get from $3,600 to $4,500 a year, as against from $3,089 to 
$3,247 on other lines; the brakemen get from $2,100 to $2,820 a year, 
against from $2,368 to $2,523; and the engineers from $3,500 to $4,500, 
as against the general average of from $3,248 to $3,758, The average 
pay of office employees on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton is $8.11 and 
of operating men $7.26, 


PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 


In addition to the wages the road has an investment plan. The 
impulse to invest is right, and it is a thousand criticisms upon our 
civilization that a man can not invest where he works, so that not 
ouly may he have an additional income but that his work may take 
on added interest. If there were more opportunities for solid industrial 
investment in business with which men are acquainted, there would be 
far less of appeal in the false bonanza schemes that are exploited, 

The plan has been in operation only since October, 1923, but up to 
date employees have subscribed for certificates to the amount of 
$600,000, and more than one-half of the men are investors, They pay 
for the certificates out of wages, and are permitted to buy up to an 
amount the installment payment on which will not exceed one-third 
of the wage. No interest is guaranteed, but the men are paid 6 per 
cent if they find it necessary to withdraw. It is essentially a profit- 
sharing plan, drawn in accordance with the railroad laws and rulings, 

The earnings are in part due to the business of the Ford Motor Co. 
and in part to the better division of rates with connecting roads. The 
old Detroit, Toledo & Ironton did not have enough traffic to make a 
fight on the division it received for its part of a through haul, and it 
received divisions which were often below the actual cost of transporti- 
tion. It took what it could get; under our management all those 
rate divisions have been revised upon a fair and just basis, 

The operating ratios tell the really important story.. In 1920, under 
the old management, it had an operating ratio of 128.4 per cent; in 
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the first year of the new management and with practically the same 
equipment it und a ratio of 83.8 per cent. In 1922 it spent a great 
deal of money on repalrs, and the ratio was 83.2 per cent, as com- 
parod with the operating average of 79.31. The present operating 
ratio is around 60, which is much less than the average of the coun- 
try for far better equipped roads, 

Another point we muke and carry through all our Industries: No 
man may work on Sunday. Canvassing some of the old men about a 
year ago to see how they liked the change brought these answers: 

Conductor: It permits a man to attend church and keep in touch 
with the religious education of his children. 

Brakeman: It is a privilege and experience which the railroad man 
never even dreamed of haying. One man described it as “the most 
wonderful thing on enrth.“ 

Sugine cleaner: A Sunday off leads to contentment and dispels that 
feeling of discontent which very often comes to a man when he is never 
free from work. 

LEADS TO CONTENTMENT 

Engineor: Not only does it bring happiness to the home, but It has 
the advantage of letting one's friends get together and renew old times. 

Bridge gang: One man said, “If you saw the welcome from my chil- 
dren you would see the real advantage.” 

Rondmaster: It develops the eficiency of the railroad, Every man 
returns rested and with new ideas how to overcome that difficulty that 
loomed so big last week. 

Roundhouse foreman: Some described it as the greatest event in the 
history of railroading, because so many experts said it was impossible. 

Section man: Even the railroad itself needs a rest, 

Agent: It gives a man a real chance to sit down with bis wife and 
family with the set purpose of helping them with their problems, 

Machinist: It makes one proud to belong to an organization which 
can accomplish such things, b 

Fireman: It makes Sunday what it was meant to be A day of 
rest.” 

The experiment is not unimportant. For a long time the country’s 
railways have been at war with their employees or with the pubilc— 
and sometimes with both. The war has been so long drawn out that the 
purpose of the railways seems sometimes to be forgotten. 

T believe in private ownership. I think time does not hallow the 
practice of business. Under private ownership it is possible to con- 
dnet any business so that it will pay high wages and yet give cheap 
service. 

THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I send to the desk an article 
appearing in yesterday's New York World, which I ask may be 
read. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read as requested, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the New York World, May 25, 1926] 
CUT FROM THE SAME CLOTH 


On May 8 the President signed the famous Executive order permitting 
the appointment of State officiais as Federal prohibition agents. 

On May 15 Mr. Coolidge made an address at Williamsburg, Va., say- 
ing that “the States should not be induced by coercion or by favor to 
surrender the management of their own affairs.” 

On May 18 there were the Pennsylvania primaries. 

On May 21 the Treasury made public the order signed on May 8. 

Thus within two weeks Mr, Coolidge made a drastic attack on State 
rights, delivered an eloquent speech in defense of State rights, and 
bis Treasury officials accidentally, or accidentally on purpose, kept the 
attack secret until after an election that interested the head of the 
Treasury was over. This is not the noblest or the most competent 
thing that Calvin Coolidge has done. If he knew what he was signing 
when he approved the Executive order, then all his ntterances about 
she rights of the States are empty talk. If he did not know what he 
was signing, then he will do well to find a few advisers to read the 
documents presented to him, 

By this time Mr, Coolidge must be very sick of the whole affair. It 
has given him just the kind of trouble which he will do anything to 
avoid and stirred up the kind of excitement which he detests, It can’t 
be helped. Popular resentment against Volsteadism has, reached a 
point where not even Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Mellon are politiently safe, 
Mr. Mellon had his lesson in the Pennsylvania primaries, Now Mr, 
Coolidge has his lesson. The outburst against Mr. Coolidge over this 
order can be interpreted ¿nly fs showing that the public temper about 
prohibition is getting out of hand. The publle has been apathetic for 
some years. Now it is*sensitive and inflammable on any and every 
point connected with the miserable business. 

Mr, Coolidge’s Executive order is attacked throughout the country 
as an invasion of the rights of the States and as a violation of the 
spirit of the American constitutional system. It is all of that. But it 
is no more a violation of the rights of the States and it is no more 
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contrary to the spirit of our constitutional system than the eighteenth 
amendment itselt, the Volstend Act, the padlock proceedings, the 
searches and seizures, the injunctions, and the denials of trial by jury. 
General Andrews is perfectly right in saying that the Executive order 
is the logical development of prohibition. The whole Federal prohibi- 
tion policy is a violation of State rights. The Volstead Act is rotten 
with vidlations of the spirit of our constitutional system, To object to 
this one new invasion of rights and yet to approve the greater Invasion 
of which it is a part Js Mlogical. 

The eighteenth amendment, as interpreted in the Volstend Act, 
happens to be unenforceable in America, The attempt to enforce it 
necessarily involves not only the corruption of officials engaged in 
enforcement but the abandonment of all kinds of legal aud constitu- 
tional guaranties, The eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act, 
though legally enacted, are so Inconsistent with the rest of the Ameri- 
can system of law that there is no way to reconcile them, Elther they 
must be abandoned or vital parts of our legal system must be aban- 
doned, 

Mr. Coolidge's order, whether a deliberate act or an innocent blunder, 
makes this plain, The outery about it shows that at last public opin- 
ion has awakened to a realization that if Volsteadism is pursued much 
further the outlines of the American system of government will be 
blotted out. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I, hope to be indulged for 
a few moments while I prove that all the poverty, all the 
misery, all the crime, and all the unrest in this country is due 
to sobriety. Men are deserted by their wives because they 
insist on being sober and making an honest living, People are 
turned out of their places of employment because they are in- 
dustrious and sober instead of drunk and loafing. No one can 
mention law enforcement in the Senate unless some Senator 
rises and demands a referendum upon it. From the talk which 
is indulged in here it would be thought to be believed that 
there was not any poverty in this world; that there was not 
any crime in this world; that there was not any unrest in this 
world until people got to be sober; that immediately they 
became sober they became criminal; that they deserted their 
wives and their children and let them go in rags to beg on the 
streets; that industrial systems turned them ont of their places 
because they insisted on being sober. It is the common custom 
to denounce everybody in this country who contends that so- 
briety is to be desired, 

Why, the distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. BRUCE] 
yesterday thought that the policemen might be thrust out of 
their high social places if they were thought to be in favor of 
enforcing the law. I am conscious of this—and I do not want 
to be offensive about it—that what is being done here is done 
in an effort to propagandize the country. That is what it is 
intended for, The hearings before the Senate committee had 
that object in view and nothing else. I know, and every other 
Senator on this floor knows, that government itself may be 
discredited ; that every law on the statute books may be made 
obnoxious if men in high places will rise every day and de- 
nounce such Jaws as being an invasion of men’s rights and tell 
them to resist law; that if they do not want their liberties 
taken away from them they must have liquor and lawlessness. 
This talk has that one object.in view, with one other; that is, 
it is thought in some jurisdictions it will aid some to be re- 
turned to office. I do not know, There is not anything in our 
Constitution to provide for a referendum, and there is no one 
who honestly belleves in law enforcement who wants a refer- 
endum. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Maryland, 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, it is n new question, an incidental 
question as to whether or not Congress has the power to order 
a referendum in relation to the prohibition question or any 
other question within its jurisdiction; but does not the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas think that if Congress has the power to 
submit to the people an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion relating to prohibition it has the power and authority by 
a uation-wide referendum to elicit the existing state of public 
opinion with reference to such a proposition? 

Mr, CARAWAY. No; I do not. 

Mr. BRUCE. Why? 

Mr. CARAWAY. A constitutional amendment may be sub- 
mitted in a certain manner pointed out and designated by the 
Constitution. It may be ratified or rejected by those methods, 
but neither of those methods provides for a popular referendum, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. Pardon me for just one second, and then 
T vill yield to the Senator. The Senator from Maryland knows 
that the people who would participate in a referendum of that 
kind are of two classes: First, those people who would rather 
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have beer than law, those folks who are willing to trade off 
the Constitution for strong drink would yote two or three 
times; and, second, some of the extremists on the other side 
would vote; but the great majority of the American people 
know that there is not any constitutional warrant for such a 
procedure and they would not waste their time in yoting In 
a referendum. It would not give us the American sentiment, 
except in so far as it would give us the opinion of those people 
who think there is nothing sacred under the sun except beer. 
It would give us their opinion, and we already have it. It 
would give us the opinion of those people who think that all 
other laws ought to be disregarded as secondary, except the 
prohibition law, and we already have their opinion. 

The great mass of the American people, I dare say 90 per 
cent of them, are satisfied with what the law is, and would 
not participate in what I think would be a farce in the form 
of a national referendum. Now I yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Arkansas whether he is not aware of the fact that only a 
very small percentage of the voters of most of the States vote 
on any proposition of any kind? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Iam conscious of that fact. 

Mr. BRUCE. Would the Senator, then, advise the com- 
plete cessation of the submission of propositions of one sort 
or another to the American electorate? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No, sir. The Senator from Maryland holds 
his position in the Senate by public confidence in his character 
and intelligence, and I would not want to withdraw the 
authority from the people to return the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. As compared with my purpose to maintain 
my strongest convictions at all costs, it is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me whether I am returned or not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not share that view. 

Mr. BRUCE. If the Senator will let me recall a classic 
story on that subject, one of the ancient Greeks was asked on 
one occasion why his conduct was so fearless with regard to 
something, and his laconic answer was, “Old age.” Perhaps 
that is the reason for my attitude. Not to say anything more, 
J am ariving at that point when the vicissitudes of politics 
have comparatively little significance to me. All I want to 
do before I die is to accomplish all that I can possibly accom- 
plish to bring this monstrous, imbecile, iniquitous system of 
prohibition tyranny to an end. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator shall hold office until prohi- 
bition ceases to be the law of this land, Methuselah would 
have died in early youth as compared to the Senator when he 
shall retire. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; I think, short as may be the span of my 
life, it will see the end of that system of tyranny. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If that is the Senator's expectation, the 
Senator is going to live under it for a thousand years. This 
world is not going back to the old days when we had to haye 
guards on- the trains to keep the drunks from throwing the 
sober people off. That time has passed. 

Mr. BRUCE. If that time has passed, it is only because 
people get drunk now in their homes and do not get drunk 
on the streets. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, it is more decent to get drunk in 
one’s own home and stay there than it is to go out on the 
streets and interfere with everybody else who is sober. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not know. I think I would rather have 
my bad example exert a demoralizing influence on the general 
public than on my wife and children, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is certainly not so selfish 
as to want to inflict upon other people's families what he 
would not want to inflict on his own. If drunkenness is such 
an abhorrent thing, the Senator ought not to want to inflict 
it on anybody. r 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to put into effect a rational system by 
which drunkenness, so far as it is humanly possible to bring 
it to an end, will be brought to an end both on the streets 
and in the home. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The only way to do that is to keep people 
from drinking, 

Mr. BRUCE. Let me ask the Senator another question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Arkansas has yielded the floor to me. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not yield the floor to the Senator. 
I yielded to the Senator for the purpose of asking a question. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator will state his point 
of order, 
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Mr. BRUCE. - Mr. President, I think I haye the floor under 
the ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana rises 
to a point of order. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. There is disorder in the Chamber. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator has a way, as we all know, of 
construing everything that he does himself as being highly 
orderly and everything that everybody else does as being dis- 
orderly, just as he hus a way of construing every request 
for information 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator will ask me the question. 

Mr. BRUCE. That anybody else makes as mere propa- 
ganda—wet or otherwise—and every bit of information that he 
seeks as instructive and valuable knowledge. Now, I want 
to ask the Senator from Arkansas a question, if he will pardon 
me, and then I will be content. The Senator referred to the 
fact that only a small percentage of the yoters probably would 
vote in a prohibition referendum. I should like to ask the 
Senator what percentage of the voters of the State of Arkansas 
are in the habit of voting at the primary elections in that State? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, sir, all the white people vote. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken if he means 
that they actually cast their votes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The highest possible vote is not registered, 
but a very large percentage of the people vote in the primary 
elections. I have always thought that those who voted against 
me were unusually active in coming out upon such occasions. 

Mr. BRUCE. A very large percentage of the voters of Penn- 
sylvania came out the other day when the question of the 
modification of the Volstead Act was submitted to the voters 
of that State, did they not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir; and the Senator is as conscious 
as I am that they never changed or helped or hurt the cause 
of prohibition in the United States, I have heard the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] call attention that a dry candi- 
date for governor won and a wet candidate for Senator received 
a plurality. If the Senator from Maryland can figure out that 
that was a wet victory I do not know how he can do so. 

Mr. BRUCE. I can figure it out without the slightest diffi- 
culty. There is a State prohibition enforcement law in the 
State of Pennsylvania 

Mr. CARAWAY. And Mr. Mellon is at the head of it. 

Mr. BRUCE. And therefore the issue of prohibition or no 
prohibition is not an acute issue in that State so far as State 
polities is concerned and so far as the election of a goyernor 
or of any other State officer is concerned; but, of course, the 
controversy becomes acute at once when the question is sub- 
mitted to the people of Pennsylvania whether they will nomi- 
nate a dry, such as Senator PEPPER, or a wet, such as Mr. VARE, 
to the United States Senate where the fate of prohibition will 
in part be determined. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me say to the Senator then that Mr. 
Vare never got a majority of the votes in Pennsylvania, and, 
therefore, if that was the issue, Pennsylvania is dry in senti- 
ment however wet it may be under the present administration ; 
I do not know as to that, 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Arkansas knows too much 
about politics not to know that all kinds of influences apart 
from the predominant influence that operates at an election 
also come into play. For instance, take the great city of Pitts- 
burgh. Can anybody deny that that is a wet city? There are 
few cities in the Union in which the annual arrests for drunken- 
ness have increased more of late than in the city of Pittsburgh. 
There is no city in the Union in which the sentiment against 
prohibition is stronger than it is in that city. Yet, as I under- 
stand it, Senator PEPPER received a majority of the votes in 
that city. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I do not wish to interrupt the 
Senator, but we adjourned last night so that we might have a 
morning hour to-day and might possibly consider some bills on 
the calendar. I wonder if the Senator from Arkansas and the 
Senator from Maryland are aware of that fact? 

Mr, CARAWAY, In three minutes I shall be through. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will not trespass further on the time of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not want to take the Senator from 
Maryland off the floor. : 

Mr. BRUCE. No, indeed; the Senator has given me quite as 
much time as I had a right to ask. ‘ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas suffer an interruption? 

Mr, CARAWAY. I will if the Senator will make it brief, 
because I wish to conclude and yield the floor. I was not 
aware that the calendar was to be considered this morning. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. There is just one point about the Penn- 
Sylvania situation to which I wish to call the attention of the 
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Senate. I am informed that there are 67 counties in Pennsyl- 
vama; that Senator Prerrer carried 42 of those counties; that 
Governor Pinchot, another “dry,” carried 22 of those counties, 
mid that Mr. Vars carried 2, and only 2, counties in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should not like to hold up Pennsylvania 
as an example for other States to follow, anyway. If you 
want immortality on this earth, get on the roll of Republican 
voters in Pennsylvania and you will be voting a hundred years 


from now, although you may have been buried 75 years. 
[Laughter.] Therefore I am not holding up Pennsylvania as 


an example to other States. 

THis propaganda against prohibition, spring from whatever 
motive it may, has but one result, and that is to discredit law 
enforcement. There is no doubt on earth but that there are men 
in jail to-day who otherwise would be at liberty, who are crim- 
inals under the law to-day, who would not have been if it had 
not been for propaganda in high places. There is not a Senator 
on this floor who had rather have a drunken secretary than a 
sober one, There is not a Senator ou this floor who would 
employ in his oflice as a clerk some one who was addicted to the 
use of intoxicating liquor. Therefore we know that you are 
in fuvor of sobriety. If you are, you must have prohibition. 
You can not have a country half wet and half dry, half drunk 
and half sober. 

If you will pardon me for just one personal reference. T have 
tried to enforce prohibition laws in a country where some of 
the counties were wet and some were dry, and I know that as 
long as you can sell a substitute, as long as you can sell what 
they call light wines and beer, which I understand is beer with 
about 46 per cent of alcohol, in the case of every man who got 
drunk on it, they would prove that he mixed Jamaica ginger or 
something else with his temperance drink, and therefore he did 
not get druuk on what he bought of the dealer. 

You can not enforce the law unless you have prohibition. 
Unless there is a law against selling any intoxicating liquors 
the whole system is a farce, and everybody knows it. There- 
fore all this falk in the Senate about not wanting the old 
saloon, but wanting everybody to have beer and wine, is not 
quite candid. You have to have what you had before, or have 
what you have now; and nobody in America, except these 
Senators, is fooled by that propaganda. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT LITTLE FALLS, MINN, 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
—~back favorably with amendments House bill 10771, granting 

the consent of Congress to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River at Little- Falls, 
Minn. At the request of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Sohn., I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 

The amendments of the Committee on Commerce were, on 
page 2, after line 2, to insert an additional section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
Northern Pacific Rallway Co., ils successors and assigns, and any cor- 
poration to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage 
foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized to exercise the same as 
fully as though conferred herein directly upon such corporation. 


And on the same page, line 3, after“ Sec.,“ to strike out “2” 
and insert “3.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be rend a third time. ; 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably with amendments House bill 10895, grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of 
Wisconsin, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River 
in the city of Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota. At the 
request of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. ScHatyi] I request 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
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The amendments of the Committee on Commerce were, on 
page 1, line 8, after the word “navigation,” to strike out “in 
the northeast quarter of section 15, township 29 north, range 
24 west of the fourth principal meridian”; on page 2, line 1, 
after the word “at,” to insert “or near“; on the same page, 
after line 5, to insert an additional section, as follows: 


Sec, 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
tights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is bereby granted 
to the Northern Pacific Railway Co., its successors and assigns, and 
any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges nray be 
sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by mort- 
gage foreclosure or otherwise is hereby authorized to exercise che same 
as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such corporation, 


And on the same page, in line 6, to change the section num- 
ber from 2 to 3. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended-so as to read: “An act granting the 
consent of Congress to the Northern Pacific Railway Co, a 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota,” 


RED RIVER BRIDGE AT OR NEAR COUSHATTA, LA. 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment House bill 11607, granting 
the consent of Congress to the Red River Parish Bridge Co. 
(Inc.) to construct a bridge across the Red River at or near 
the town of Coushutta, in the purish of Red River, in the State 
of Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AID FOR RURAL POST ROADS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning businesg is closed. 
The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
House bill 9504 be taken up. 

Mr. MOSES. What is the calendar number? 

Mr. ODDIE. Seven hundred and fifty-six. 

Mr. KING. Let the title of the bill be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill. 

The Onter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 9504) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is this a request for unanimous 
consent? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes; I ask unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of the bill at this time. 

Mr. BORAH. Under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. ODDIE. No. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I object. 
bill. y 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I move that the bill be taken up. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, I hope the Senator will not 
press that motion at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. The 
Senator from Nevada moves 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘This bill was not reached on the calendar. 
The Chair had announced that the calendar under Rule VIII 
was in order, and hence it is out of order to make a motion to 
take up the bill except when it is reached on the calendar. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada asked 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I objected. I am opposed to that bill, and 
therefore I object, not on captious grounds, but because I am 
opposed to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds the point of order 
well taken. The bill has not been reached on the calendar, and 
therefore it can not come up now except by unanimous consent. 


T am opposed to that 
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CONSIDERATION OF POSTAL BILLS 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to certain bills on the calendar, beginning with Order 
of Business 937. ‘There are five bills in order there upon the 
calendar which are House bills and deal wholly with certain 
details of the Postal Service. It is somewhat essential that 
these bills shall be speedily disposed of, inasmuch as the Post 
Office Department is pressing for their consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that those bills may be taken up. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What are the numbers? 

Mr. OSES. Beginning with Order of Business 937, the 
next five bills to Order of Business 941, inclusive. I will say 
to the Senator from Arkansas that they are House bills. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Are they on the calendar? 

Mr. MOSES. They are on the calendar; yes. They have just 
come over from the House, were considered by the Post Office 
Committee yesterday, and the department is very desirous that 
they may be speedily enacted, because they will affect the 
activities of the department, beginning with the first of the next 
fiscal year under the new appropriations. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask the Sen- 
ator making the request whether the reports from the Post 
Office Committee are unanimous? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Were the bills considered at 
a mecting of the committee? 

Mr. MOSES. At a meeting of the committee, very fully 
attended ; yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In view of that I shall not 
object, although copies of the bills have just been made avail- 
able for my examination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator asked for consideration of 
Order of Business 940? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; but I will explain that to the Senator 
when it comes along. I am just asking that these bills may 
be laid before the Senate. Of course, as I undertake to make 
the explanation regarding each of the bills 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that the Senator 
take them up one at a time. 

Mr. MOSES. Very well, if that may be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? ‘The Chair hears none. 


POSTAGE RATES ON HOTEL ROOM KEYS AND TAGS 


Mr. MOSES. I now ask that Order of Business 937, H. R. 
92, be laid before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 92) fixing postage rates on hotel room 
keys and tags. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I move as an amendment, 
after the word “hotels,” that the words “and steamship” 
be inserted. 

Mr. MOSES. That amendment should be made on two lines, 
I may say to the Senator from California. On page 1, line 
8, the words “and steamship” should be insested, and on 
line 6 the words “or steamship” should be inserted. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 3, after the word 
“hotel,” it is proposed to insert the words “and steamship"; 
and on page 1, line 6, after the word “hotel,” it is proposed 
to insert the words “or steamship.” ~ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill fixing postal 
rates on hotel and steamship room keys and tags.” 


RENT OF QUARTERS FOR POSTAL PURPOSES 


The bill (H. R. 3837) authorizing the Postmaster General 
to rent quarters for postal purposes without formal contract 
in certain cases, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I will say that the passage of 
this bill is desired in order to free the department from the 
ruling of the Comptroller General with reference to making 
leases. The department estimates that it will save $500,000 a 
year in the operating expenses of the department. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. To what extent is the re- 
quirement for formal contract relaxed? Where is the bill? I 
should like to be furnished with a copy of this bill. 

Mr. MOSES. What is it that the Senator desires to know? 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is the department or its head 
given authority to make all contracts for rent informally? 

Mr. MOSES. That has been the case hitherto, but under a 
ruling of the Comptroller General that has not been permitted. 
This bill, I will say to the Senator, particularly affects premises 
which have to be taken for special uses or for limited times, 
and particularly applies to those sections of the country where 
the resort business brings about a very great extension of the 
Postal Service for a limited time only. Under the ruling of the 
Comptroller General which requires the department to make 
these formal contracts much time is lost and higher rates of 
rental are demanded. The department estimates that if it 
could act as it used to it would save $500,000 a year. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I observe it is limited to 
100 where the amount of the annual rental does not exceed 

1,000, 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; but that figure, under the liberty of the 
department, can be set as a limit, whereas when they had to 
make a formal contract, and it ran over a longer period than 
that for which the premises were actually required, almost in- 
variably the landlord demanded a higher rental. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not object. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TERMINAL RAILWAY POST OFFICES 


The bill (H. R. 3842) authorizing the Postmaster General to 
make monthly payment of rental for terminal railway post- 
office premises under lease was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the purpose of this bill is to 
apply the same general practice which the department now ob- 
seryes to terminal railway post offices as well as to ordinary 
post offices. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does the provision found on page 2 legalize 
contracts if there are any running for a period of 20 years? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes; it would; but that has been the 
case in the Post Office Department except as to the more re- 
cent contracts, which have been made on the basis of 10 
years. That may be done now. ‘There is no change in sub- 
stantive law. 

Mr. KING. As I understand this proyision, the Postmaster 
General may, in the disbursement of the appropriation for 
such purposes, apply a part thereof to the purpose of leasing 
premises for the use of terminal railway post offices at a rea- 
sonable annual rental, to be paid monthly, for a term not 
exceeding 20 years. 

Mr. MOSES. My understanding is that that is exactly what 
the statute is now; and the only difference is that he muy pay 
this monthly instead of quarterly in order to bring the practice 
of paying rent to a uniformity. 

Mr. KING. While we are on the subject, does the evidence 
before the Senator’s committee warrant the belief that it is 
wise to make such long contracts? I have no opinion on the 
subject. å 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I can not enter into a discussion 
of the whole question of post-office construction in this coun- 
try; but we have discovered that these railway terminal post- 
office stations are in the large cities, and require considerable 
initial investment for their construction; and inasmuch as we 
are not appropriating money for the construction of postal 
buildings anywhere, the department has been compelled to have 
them constructed under lease and with a contract. In order to 
enable the owners to finance the thing properly, it was found 
necessary to make the long-term lense. 

There is a practice developing in the department, I will say 
further to the Senator from Utah, in connection with the con- 
struction of post-office buildings in communities, to limit the 
term to 10 years, with the privilege of purchase during that 
period. 

Mr. KING. Why should monthly payments be made instead 
of quarterly or semiannual payments? I should think a quar- 
terly payment would be suflicient, and that would save a vast 
amount of bookkeeping and considerable expense. 

Mr. MOSES. Quite the other way, because the Clerk having 
the payments in hand is making monthly payments on every- 
thing except these matters. It is just putting a few more 
items in his monthly entry, and he would have to keep a 
separate quarterly account if the payments were quarterly. 
As a matter of fact, this would facilitate the work of the 
department. 

Mr. KING. I do not object to the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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COMPENSATION OF FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS 


The bill (H. R. 11084) to amend the act of February 28, 
1925, fixing the compensation of fourth-class postmasters, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, that is the bill to which the 
Senator from Utah particularly called attention. 

Mr. KING. I reserved the right to object to its consider- 
ation, 

Mr. MOSS. I will make an explanation of it. The Sen- 
ntor will remember that there have been frequent attempts to 
increase the salaries of fourth-class postmasters, also frequent 
attempts to make them allowances for rent, light, and fuel. 
None of those attempts have been successful. Fourth-class 
postmasters are still paid as they always have been paid, on 
the basis of cancellations in their offices—that is, upon the 
business done and the actual receipts of the oflices. 

The Comptroller General has held that the postmasters 
may not account for certain receipts of their offices as being 
receipts applicable to the computation of salary, because in 
the postal salaries act of 1925 there were certain increases in 
fees for special services in the department, C. O. D. fees, return 
registration card fees, special-delivery fees, and money-order 
fees. Such services require stamps, just the same as any other 
kind of mail matter, but the Comptroller General has held 
that the cancellation of those stamps may not be computed 
for the purpose of fixing the salaries of the postmasters. The 
cancellation of those stamps requires the same amount of work 
as does the cancellation of all other stamps, what is paid 
for them constitutes receipts of the office, and without question 
it was the intention, certainly of the committee drawing the 
bill, that those receipts should be computed as all other re- 
ceipts are. 

Mr. KING. Is that the only change made in existing law? 

Mr. MOSES. That is the only change, 

Mr. KING. Does it make any change in the matter of light, 
heat, and quarters? 

Mr. MOSES. None. 

Mr. KING. It is merely to meet the two cases to which 
the Senator refers? 

Mr. MOSES. That is all. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


RATES FOR CARRIAGE OF MAIL BY AIR 


The bill (H. R. 11841) to amend section 4 of the air mail act 
of February 2, 1925, so as to enable the Postmaster General to 
make contracts for the transmission of mail by aircraft at fixed 
rates per pound, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what change 
does this make in the present law? 

Mr. MOSES. It gives the Postmaster General the right to 
put a pound rate upon air mail. I will say to the Senator from 
Arkansas that the purpose of the bill is to facilitate the trans- 
mission of the air mail. This is under the contract system, the 
Senator will recall, and if the mail can be carried at the pound 
rate, the mail can go through without having to be separated 
into ench one of its component units, and it will save about 40 
minutes at each transfer point in the schedule of all air-mail 
transmission, 

This will make no difference with reference to the revenue. 
It simply changes the method by which the revenue shall be 
computed, 

The DIN was reported to the Senate withont amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AID FOR RURAL POST KOADS 


Mr, ODDIE. Mr. President, I renew my motion that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 9504, the Fed- 
eral aid road bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, The Senator's motion is in order. 
A Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I am in favor of the bill, 
but 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is not debatable. 
Such a motion is in order during the morning hour on any day 
except Monday. 

Mr. ASHURST. What is the bill? 

Mr, ODDIE. It is the Federal aid road bill. 

97055 VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the bill by 
title. 

The Crier CLERK, A bill (H. R. 9504) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approyed July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes, i 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Fernald La Follette Sackett 
Rayard Ferris McKellar Schall 
Bingham Fers Melgan Sheppard 
Blease Frazier McMaster Shipstead 
Borah George McNary Shortridge 
Bratton Gerry Mayficld Simmons 
Broussard Gor Means Smoot 
Bruce Gooding Metealf Steck 
Butler Hale Moxes Stephens 
Cameron Harreld Norheck Swanson 
Capper Harris Norris Trammell 
Curaway Harrison Oddie Tyson 
Couzens Telin Overman Underwood 
Curtis Howell Pepper Wadsworth 
Dale Johnson Phipps Walsh 
Deneen Joues, N. Mex. Pine Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash, Pittman Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Rinsdell Willis 
Edwards Keyes Reed, In. 

Ernst King Itobinson, Ark. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sevyenty-cight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Nevada to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill No. 9504, 

Mr. ODDIE. Task for the yeus and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when Mr. Frercner’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the necessary absence of my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER). 

Mr. MAYFIELD (when Mr, Neety’s name was called), The 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neeny] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate. If he were present, he would vote 
yen.“ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). Has the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] voted? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. He lias not voted. | 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 haye a pair with that Senator, and 
in his absence I transfer the pair to the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reen] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the neces- 
sary absence of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKiniey], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rostyson], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. WELLER], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMS}, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. If present, all these Senators would 
vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. pu Pont] has a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. BRATTON. I haye a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Rowrnson]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. Coreranp] and vote “ yen.” 

Mr. SWANSON, I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Grass] is necessarily absent on business of the Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 64, nays 12, as follows: 


YEAS—64 
Ashurst Fess La Follette Schall 
Blease Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bratton George MeMaster Shipstead 
Broussard Go McNary Shortridge 
Cameron Gooding Maylield Simmons 
Capper fale Means Smoot 
Caraway Harreld Norbeck Steck 
Conzens Tarris Norris Stephens 
Curtis Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Dale Heflin Overman Trammell 
Dencen Howell Phipps Tyson 
Dill Johnson Pine Underwood 
Edge Jones; N. Mex. Pittman Walsh 
Ernst Jones, Wash, Ransdell Warren 
Fernald Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Ferris Keyes Sackett Willis 
NAYS—12 

Bayard Bruce Gerry Pepper 
Bingham Butler MeLean Reed, Pa. 

rali Edwards Metcalf Wadsworth 

NOT VOTING—20 

Copeland Glass Moses Smith 
Cummins Greene Neely Stanfield 
du Pont King Nye Watson 
Fletcher Lenroot Teed, Mo. Weller 
Gillett McKinley Robinson, Ind. Williams 


So the motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9504) to 
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amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, on Friday last, May 21, I 
made quite an exhaustive statement on the question of Federal 
aid highway legislation. I presented a number of tables con- 
taining facts and figures pertaining to the question of Federal 
aid of public roads. I discussed some of the constitutional 
problems involved, and believe made a clear case. I hope so. 
I am not golng to debate the question at length at this time. 
It is well understood by the Members of the Senate. 
House has passed this bill. I reported it favorably from our 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads without amendment. 
This question is so well known and of such vital interest to 
eyery State in the Union that I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. ODDIE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pemnsylvania. Is there any time in the Sena- 
tor’s mind when the Federal Government is to get out of this 
business of subsidizing the States? 

Mr. ODDIE. I can not agree with the Senator's state- 
ment that it is a subsidy. I consider that it is an obligation 
on the part of the Federal Government to do certain things, 
and that the Federal Government has an arrangement with 
the States whereby the States cooperate with the Federal 
Government in carrying out a governmental obligation and 
duty. The Federal-aid system comprises about 200,000 miles. 
The Government is using over 1,200,000 miles of roads to-day 
on which it is carrying the mails. The program is only 
partially completed. It will take a number of years to com- 
plete it. I can not say just how many years it will take. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Government uses no high- 
way in the country as much as it does Broadway, New York 
City. Would the Senator favor contributing money to help 
pave Broadway? 

Mr. ODDIE. That is too far-fetched an illustration, I can 
not agree with the Senator from Pennsylvania that that is an 
argument at all, because Broadway, New York City, represents 
a very small number of miles compared to the whole Federal- 
aid system. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I asked the Senator to yield to allow me to 
submit a question to the Senator from Pennsylvania. I would 
like to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania if he knows when 
the Federal Government is going to stop appropriating money 
for the improvement and maintenance of the Monongahela 
River, a factor in the building up of the city of Pittsburgh? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Government has already 
stopped doing that. 

Mr. GOODING. It is still paying money for the maintenance 
of the Monongahela River, and altogether it has paid out over 
$10,000,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As a result it is beneficial to 
the whole United States, of course. 

Mr. GOODING. What does the Senator think about the 
highways? re they not beneficial to the development of the 
Nation? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think the highways 
were included by the constitutional clause in the object for 
which the Federal Goyernment was intended to spend money. 

Mr. GOODING. I think one of the first efforts of the coun- 
try was to develop the post roads in Pennsylvania, and all of 
the Eastern States, so far as that is eoncerned. I did not know 
the Government had ever abandoned that policy. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator knows that the 
post-roads clause in the Constitution is the only excuse for this 
great subsidy. It has nothing to do really with the develop- 
ment of post roads. Those roads are automobile roads, roads 
for use by the local people for local purposes. It is a fine sys- 
tem for the construction of western roads with taxes raised out 
of the Eastern States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. The constitutional question which the Senator 
raises is pretty old. It was debated with great earnestness in 
this country 100 years ago—— 

Mr. REED of Vennsylyania. 
the Senate. 


That was before I came into 
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Mr. WALSH. In connection with the Cumberland Road en- 
terprise, which was earnestly advocated in those days by resi- 
dents of that section of the country from which the Senator 
comes, and which was then on the frontier. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. We haye no frontier in the 
United States to-day. We have, thanks to the great constitu- 
tional compromise, a balance of power in the Senate in the 
States of smaller population, und it seems to me that that 
balance of power is being used to draw from the Federal 
Treasury money for local purposes which ought in common 
honesty to be raised by taxation from the communities which 
are benefited. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania yield to me? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. 
the floor, 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I want to suggest to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that the balance of power, which is based on population 
in the House of Representatives, led to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think it was rather inat- 
tention on the part of Representatives from the Eastern States 
than power on the part of others, 

Mr. DILL. The Senator is rather unkind to his colleagues 
in the House. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I think that is a fáir 
criticism. The Congressman to whom I suggested that an 
amendment ought to be offered progressively getting the United 
Stutes out of the business admitted to me afterwards that he 
forgot to offer the amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Benator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. ODDIE. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. May I say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that unfortunately the Government withholds very 
largely its public lands and other possessions in certain States 
and pays no taxes thereon, and the only way to build roads 
in that section of the country is for those who obtain taxes 
from a very small amount of mileage to pay the entire bill 
or to have a contribution from the Government in the way of 
Federal aid. Hence the Government in those States, because 
of that condition, surely ought either to submit to taxation for 
roads or to contribute in some other way for the building of 
roads. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Wyoming 
raises a yery interesting point, which has often been urged in 
favor of these appropriations, that the large area of public 
lands in those States which bear no taxes somehow justifies 
the Federal-aid system. All of the exponents of that argument 
seem to forget to tell us that the system of oil and timber 
royalties is such that 37 ½ per cent, my recollection is, of the 
royalties on the gross value of the oil produced in those 
domains is paid over to the States in which the public lands 
lie and 25 per cent, I think it is, of the timber royalties on 
those public lands go to the States. If I am wrong about 
that, I hope the Senator will correct me. It is obvious that 
the yield from those royalties to the States, which include 
these public lands, is much greater in tax yield than they 
could obtain from them if they were subject to State taxation. 

Mr. WARREN. But the Senator must remember how much 
they are taking away from those States in all the oil, and so 
forth, and how little they are paying in return for it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the situation in all the 
States. I put in the ConeressionaL Recorp on January 6, at 
pages 1573 and 1574, two tables which show the amount of the 
payments to the States in Federal aid and by the States in 
taxation. It furnishes some very interesting contrasts. For 
example, I find that the State of New Mexico, which pays into 
the Federal Treasury in every form of taxation $554,000, takes 
out in Federal aid $3,022,000. In other words, the bread it 
casts upon the water comes back at the rate of three and one- 
half loaves for each loaf that is cast. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

Mr. ODDIE. I yicld to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. Does the Senator bear in mind In making 
the comparison he is now engaged in making the fact that 
the Federal Government retains unto itself approximately 45 
per cent of the entire area of the State of New Mexico, which 
is not subject to taxation in any form whatsoever? 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania. Does not the State of New 
Mexico get royalties from that source? 

Mr. BRATTON. It gets a part of the rdyalties. The Sen- 
ator comes from a Stute that is rich in oil. Would he be 
willing to haye his State surrender to the Federal Govern- 
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ment 43 per cent of its taxable values, or 48 per cent of its 
uren, in exchange for 3744 per cent of the royalties upon the 
oil produced in that State? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; because under those cir- 
cumstances the concession would be much greater than the 
royalty which would be received. 

Mr. BRATTON, Exactly. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
entertains the view that is entertained by certain people—that 
is, that it is entirely fair, wholly just, and even right that his 
State should have every acre of its land producing taxes, 
should have every industry in his State contributing its just 
share to the welfare of the State, and at the same time that 
it is just to have these Western States shorn of the right or 
power to tax a great part of their area, their real estate, 
because it is owned by the Federal Government. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Ah, but that is another ques- 
tion entirely. If the Senator is asking me whether it is fair 
for the United States to retain those public lands, that is 
another question which I am not competent to answer. 

Mr. BRATTON. In my judgment the Senator is competent to 
answer any question relating to the affairs of the Government, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvanian. I doubt very much whether 
it is for the best interests of the United States that we should 
withhold from the State authorities those great tracts of land 
in the Western States. I do not know a sufficient reason to 
justify it, although Senators who have studied the question 
can enlighten me on that point. 

Mr. BRATTON. But so long as that is true, is it quite fair 
to say that those States pay into the Treasury a small sum 
and take out a large sum. The comparison upon which the 
Senator's criticism of the administration of the Federal aid 
highway fund is based upon a fallacy that is patent, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not believe that factor 
ought to be ignored, but surely if the State of New Mexico 
had the 47 per cent of its area which is now withheld, it 
would then practically double its source of taxation. We will 
assume that all acres are the same. In that case its payment 
into the Federal Treasury would be $1,700,000. It still would 
be getting back much more than it paid in. 

Mr. BRAT'TON. But the Senator fails to bear in mind that 
instead of getting 87144 per cent of the royalties from its min- 
erals the State would own the entire volume of such minerals 
and would receive income from the entire volume, instead of 
receiving, at the hands of the Federal Government, 37% per 
cent of the usual royalty of one-eighth; so that the com- 
parison the Senator now makes is inaccurate in that respect. 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania. I will admit that the retention 
of those public lands is nn important factor and that in justice 
it ought to be considered, but I do think the payment of 
royalties ought to be considered in the other side of the 
balance. However it is considered, I see nothing that would 
justify such a contrast as this. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. ODDIB. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I would like to ask the Senator from Peun- 
sylvania if his figures of $854,000 of revenue paid into the 
Federal Treasury from New Mexico represent all that goes 
into the Federal Treasury from New Mexico, ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. It represents all the figures 
reported by the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Mr. PHIPVS. Yes; collected by the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau in New Mexico, but far and away above that are the 
revenues of the Federal Government from the resources of 
New Mexico which are collected in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania and other States, because they come from the produc- 
tion of oil, the production of minerals, and even the production 
of coal. In other words, the people, the citizens, the corpora- 
tions who pay their Federal taxes in New Mexico pay only 
a small portion of the amount which the Federal Goyernment 
recelves by reason of profits derived from the industries of the 
State of New Mexico; and to say that $854,000 represents what 
the Federal Government receives from the assets and the busi- 
ness, the development of New Mexico certainly can not be 
defended. 

Mr. BRATTON, Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Colorado for the suggestion. I want to say in behalf of New 
Mexico that if the Congress will give to that State the public 
domain lying within its borders and put the State on a par with 
the State of Pennsylvania, which the junior Senator from 
that State [Mr. Rep] so ably represents, we shall be glad 
to take care of our own public-highway activities and other 
publie activities, including the reclamation projects within the 
State; but so long as the Government holds 43 per cent of the 
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lands of that State and denies to the State the right to receive 
any substantial income from them, I think the argument the 
Senator is now advancing can not be justified. 

I think it borders closely upon a violation of the consti- 
tutional doctrine of eqnality of the States for the State of 
Pennsylvania, in common with the other States of the Union, 
to own 43 per cent of the lands in New Mexico, in Colorado, 
and in the other western States, while other States own the 
entire area within their respective borders. When a State is 
admitted into the Union upon the yery doctrine of equality 
of rights as between the States, I think it comes perilously 
near violating that constitutional prerogative of that State 
to say that the Government as a whole—meaning the several 
States of the Union—shall own practically one-half of the 
real estate of the State and deny to that State the power to 
tax und otherwise exercise. sovereignty over them, whereas 
other States, including the one from which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania comes, enjoy additional rights and preroga- 
tives beyond those of my State. Consequently the criticism 
which the Senator now makes would seem to inhere in a 
fallacy that can not be sustained when we come to consider 
the fundamental inequality that now exists between the west- 
ern or so-called public-land States and the States of the East. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New Mexico, with his usual fairness, has made my point 
for me as clearly as anyone could. He has stated that if it 
were not for the large area of public lauds in his State he 
thinks that in all fairness the State should then build its own 
highways. 

Mr. BRATTON. Oh, no; the Senator misunderstood me. I 
said that if the Government would turn that land over to the 
State we would undertake to finance our reclamation projects, 
our highways, and so on, in common with other States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is exactly what I mean: 
That if New Mexico were given the title which the United 
States now has in the public lands, comprising 43 per cent of 
her area, then, in fairness, New Mexico should take care of 
her own highways. 

Mr. BRATTON. I did not say quite that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvanin. I agree with the Senator that 
it does seem wrong and paradoxical that a sovercign State 
should have 43 per cent of its area, or, as in the case of Nevada, 
about 93 per cent, 1 understand, of its area, owned by the other 
47 States. It presents something of the same problem that 
would be presented if the State of New Mexico were to buy a 
large aren in New York, let us say, and then ask that it be held 
nontaxable. It is not fair to the State within whose boundaries 
these tracts of land lie. I agree with the Senator from New 
Mexico as to that, at least, in the present state of the meager 
information that I have; but now that we have reached that 
understanding, let us pass to some other States on the list. 

We come to the States of North and South Dakota. North 
Dakota got back from the United States Government 117 per 
cent of all that was collected from it in taxes. South Dakota 
got back 167 per cent in the last fiscal year of all that it paid 
in all kinds of Federal taxes. 

Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield to the Senator. - 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, with reference to South 
Dakota receiving in return à larger proportion than it has paid 
into the Federal Treasury by way of taxation, I wish to cull 
the attention of the distinguished Senator from Pennsylyania 
to the fact that he has not yet answered the statement made by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pnipps] to the effect that 
railroads draw profits from South Dakota; that the Steel Trust 
draws profits from Sonth Dakota in proportion to its popula- 
tion; that the Aluminum Trust draws profits from the State 
of South Dakota in proportion to population; and so the fact 
that the stockholders of the Aluminum Trust and of the Steel 
Trust and of some of the railroad companies happen to live in 
the State of Pennsylyania does not mean that the profits were 
derived wholly from that State. Therefore I wonld ask the 
Senator from Pennsylyania to answer the statement which was 
made by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep] will permit me before he makes answer to 
the question, I desire to say that what I said was not really 
put as an interrogation, but, rather, as a statement. Here, 
however, is the way in which the Treasury Department has 
placed itself on record. I desire to read it for the information 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania and other Senators who 
may be interested. Speaking of income-tax returns, the state- 
ment reads: 
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The amounts do not represent, however, what may be called the 
geogrnphical distribution of income. The figures are compiled from the 
returns filed in each State. An individual files his income-tax return 
in the collection district in which his legal residence or principal place 
of business is located, and a corporation files its income-tax return in 
the collection district in which its principal piaco of business or the 
principal office or agency is located. Consequently, income reported by 
an individual or corporation in one State may have been derived from 
sources in other States. From the foregoing it will be clear that there 
is no way of ascertaining from the income-tax returns the amount of 
income earned in the respective States or the amount of tax paid on 
that basis. 


I quoted that in my speech on April 29 last, and followed it 
with illustrations showing that railroad lines located a thousand 
miles away from New York paid their income taxes, amount- 
ing, perhaps, to five or six million dollars, in the State of New 
York. I also gave many other illustrations. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
yada yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ODDIB. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I wish to say also, for the 
information of the Senator from Pennsylvania, who is usually 
fair in all matters, that I am rather surprised, in view of his 
broad vision, that he should now take the position that he does 
as to the pending Dill, 

Eastern corporations own practically all of the timber in my 
State; eastern corporations conduct all the fire-insurance busi- 
ness and practically all other businesses which serve the people 
there in the shape of corporation activities; they are practically 
all owned by people who live in the Hast. They are not taxable 
in the State at all. : 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They are taxable by the State. 

Mr. GOODING. They are taxable by the State, yes; but, so 
far as the Federal Goyernment is concerned, Idaho is not repre- 
sented in the Federal taxes. The taxes are paid in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. I may also say that great power plants 
in my State are owned by the General Electrice Co. or the Bond 
& Share Co., which is a subsidiary of the General Electric Co. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the area of my State is tied up in 
forest reserves on which homesteaders can not even settle—all 
in the interest of the people of Pennsylvania and of other 
Eastern States. 

We can not build an empire there. We have not the control 
of our great resources as the people in the Eastern States haye 
of their resources, for they have been largely taken away 
from us. 

As the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] has said, 
just give us back the forest reserves, turn over the public lands 
ta us, turn over to us what other States in the Union had with 
which to build an empire, and get out of the State, and we will 
take care of the situation; the Federal Government need not 
appropriate 2 dollar for Idaho for public roads or anything 
else; but until that shall be done, until we shall have a people 
out there who can build roads in order to develop not only 
Idaho but America, it seems to me that it comes with poor 
grace for an eastern Senator and for the Eastern States, who 
have accumulated so much wealth largely by the exploitation 
k we West, to deny an opportunity of development to the 

rest. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, the Senator's 
statement that if Idaho had its own public lands it ought then 
in fairness to build its own public ronds is exactly the point I 
was trying to make, because in colloquy with the Senator from 
New Mexico I admitted that the possession of those publie 
lands does introduce a factor that is worth carrying in mind, 
but when we come to the Dakotas I understand that there are 
no public lands of any great extent in those States. It is 
true, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pers! has said, 
that there are industries in those States owned by corporations 
that make their tax returns in the East; but the converse is 
true, that there are inhabitants of those States who own stock 
in eastern corporations, so that their income tax is paid in the 
State of their domicile. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr, President, on March 10 of this year I 
placed in the Recorp two very interesting articles, one entitled 
“A billion for highways! Who pays the bills?“ by A. J. Bros- 
seau, director of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, and another article, entitled “ Who pays Uncle Sam's 
bills?” prepared by the Association of State Highway Officials. 
Those two articles are particularly interesting at this point. 
They answer the argument made by the Senator from Penn- 
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sylvania I think very completely. His arguments are based on 
the assumption that the sources of Federal taxes are circum- 
scribed by State lines and that a Federal function to be 
properly fulfilled should benefit all the States in direct propor- 
tion to the tax revenue received through them. He overlooks 
entirely certain basic facts that are fundamental to our Goy- 
ernment. Our States are political and not economic units, and 
our system of Federal taxation is such that the revenues col- 
lected from any State are in no way a true indication of the 
creation of wealth or use or consumption of the products taxed 
within the particular State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to say just a 
word or two on this subject. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep] has said that the roads to which the Government is 
contributing are local in their character; that is, that the con- 
tributions made by the Government are of local importance. 
That is not true, as I understand. The Government does not 
contribute anything to purely local ronds; the Government only 
contributes to roads that are interstate in their character. I 
ask paR chairman of the committee if I am not correct as to 
that 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the present Federal-aid highway 
system is based on 7 per cent of the mileage of all the roads of 
the country. Under the law three-sevenths of the 7 per cent 
may be used on primary or interstate roads and four-sevenths 
on intrastate roads; but, as a matter of fact, most of the work 
has been done on the primary or interstate roads. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me to interrupt him just there, the aid -that‘is given to the 
States in building the intrastate roads is for such roads as 
connect with the interstate roads. 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes; so as to make one complete system. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So, Mr. President, it is not a local matter, 
as the Senator from Pennsylvania would have the Senate be- 
lieye. The most of this money spent in the States, as the Sen- 
ator says, is for interstate roads. It is very well understood, 
where these great national highways baye been constructed, 
that the travel over those roads originates to a very large ex- 
tent in States other than the State in which the road is 
located. The contribution by the Government, therefore, is for 
the purpose of aiding interstate transportation through the 
various States of the Union. The roads, therefore, have the 
same relation to the public interest that the waterways of this 
country have to the public interest. Some of the waterways 
that are improved by the Federal Government are local in their 
character, but all connect with interstate highways. In the 
main the waterways that are improved by the Government are 
of interstate importance. The two things are upon a parity. 
If the Goyernment has authority, and if the Goyernment is 
justified as a matter of policy in aiding in the improyement of 
our interior waterways, it likewise has an interest in and 
should aid in the construction of our interstate roads. 

Another suggestion with reference to the use of these roads: 
The States are not the only users of these roads. The Fed- 
eral Government has become in recent years a great user of 
our highways. Years ago, before we introduced the rural 
mail system, and before we adopted the parcel-post system, the 
Government used these roads only to a very limited extent for 
postal purposes, but now there is not a road of any importance— 
certainly there is not an interstate road in the United States— 
that is net used extensively by the Government for the pur- 
pose of distributing its rural mail and for the purpose of dis- 
tributing parcel post throughout the rural districts of the 
country. The Government therefore not only contributes to 
the use to which these roads are put, but the Government con- 
tributes to wearing out these roads. It makes it necessary for 
the local authorities to spend more money for the maintenance 
of these roads after they have been constructed. The Govern- 
ment contributes to the construction of the roads, but the Goy- 
ernnient does not contribute to their maintenance. The Goy- 
ernment is in part responsible for the necessity of the heayy 
expenditures for maintenance. 

When the recent tax reduction bill was under consideration 
in the House of Representatives it was said that if the tax 
imposed by the Federal Goyernment upon automobiles should 
be removed there would be opposition to the continuance of 
Government contribution to these roads, meaning thereby that 
the tax imposed by the Government upon automobiles was not 
necessary to meet the expenditures of the Government, but it 
was levied largely for the purpose of offsetting the expense to 
the Government incurred in aid of good roads. In the State 
of North Carolina we are building our roads and paying for 
their construction by a tax levied upon automobiles. The 
Government is doing identically the same thing. The tax that 
we are leyying upon automcbiles that use these roads, and for 
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which these roads have been constructed, is nearly enough to 
pay the annual contribution of the Federal Government to those 
roads, 

Again, Mr. President, the Senator says that some States pay 
more taxes than other States pay in proportion to what they get 
from the Government. My State last year paid $173,000,000 of 
taxes to the Federal Government. It received in aid of road 
building not exceeding $2,000,000. My State paid proportion- 
ately as much as any State jn the Union in taxes for these 
roads, and so did the State of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
The State of the Senator from. Pennsylvania paid a large tax 
and received but yery little direct financial aid from the Fed- 
eral Goyernment, but the Senator forgets that his State is in 
the same situation as my State. While my State has con- 
tributed this enormous amount in taxation the people of my 
State did not pay those taxes. One hundred and forty-seven 
million dollars of $166,000,000 internal-reyenue taxes collected 
in North Carolina was collected in the first instance upon manu- 
factured tobacco from consumers throughout the United States. 
Not more than 2% per cent of the tax on that manufactured 
tobacco was paid by the people of North Carolina. Ninety- 
seven and one-half per cent of it was paid by the citizenship 
of the United States outside of North Carolina. 

I have just been making a calculation with reference to 
that matter, and that is the conclusion which I reached, In 
the Senator’s State the tax upon the things from which these 
taxes arise is not paid by the people of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. The greut steel corporation there, making its immense 
net corporate profits, sells the products upon which those profits 
are made from one end of the United States to the other. The 
Senator knows that the Steel Trust, like the other great corpora- 
tions of this country, treats the Income tax as a part of the 
operating expenses of its business. It adds it to the price of 
the product, and charges it to the consumer, so that the manu- 
facturers of these steel products produced in the State of Penn- 
sylvania made a profit, and that profit was paid by the people of 
Pennsylvania only in proportion to the population of that State 
as compared to the population of the whole United States. 

I have been making an investigation as to the State of New 
York. I find that more than one-half of the enormous taxes 
paid by the State of New York are paid not by the people of 
that State but by the people of the country outside of New 
York. That is true of all these States. 

Mr. President, the opposition to this good-roads project comes 
from a section of this country that has largely finished its good- 
road construction—finished it why, Mr. President, so early, 
so much in advance of the rest of the country? Because in 
that section were located the great manufacturing industries 
of the United States in the past, They practically monopolized 
American manufacturing, and through those industries they 
grew enormously rich, not out of the resources of their State, 
not merely by operating those factories, but by the contribu- 
tions of the people of the whole United States who purchased 
their manufactured products. Their immense wealth which 
made them able to construct their roads in advance of the 
rest of the country was due to the fact that they, enjoying cer- 
tain privileges under the Government, including the adyan- 
tages of a protective tariff, built up their manufacturing largely 
through these governmental levies upon the rest of the country. 
Now, since they have finished their program in adyance of the 
rest of us, to which the rest of us contributed so largely, they 
come to us when we ask this little pittance of the Government 
and say: ou shall not have it because we have finished our 
road program, and we will not get much of it.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Assuming the perfect equality 
of all citizens of the United States 

Mr. SIMMONS. That perfect equality under the law has 
not existed at any time in the past, and it does not exist to-day. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very well, then. Assuming the 
inequality of the people of the United States, will the Senator 
explain to me how it comes that New Mexico, with a popula- 
tion of 360,000 people, gets $2,900,000 per year for its roads, 
while Maryland, with a population four times as great, gets 
only $621,0007. Why should the people of New Mexico get 
sixteen times as much per person as the people of Maryland? 
Is that because great trusts have been built up in Pennsyl- 
vania, or is that because we have had a protective tariff on 
steel, or is that because the dividends are paid by these great 
corporations in New York? 

I am surprised to hear an apostle of State rights, like my 
friend from North Carolina, and an advocate of equality in 
taxation—he is distinguished for that—and a representative of 
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n State which gets so small a pittance as docs North Carolina 
out of this subsidy system, take the position he takes in re- 
gard to this bill, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing that 
North Carolina shall aid the other sections of the country as 
much as it can in acquiring those public-road facilities that 
we have ourselves. North Carolina, as I huye just explained, 
pays this heavy tax and gets this small amount, just as Penn- 
sylvania does. 

The reason why New Mexico gets such a large percentage 
from the Federal Government, as compared with the amount 
of taxes paid, is because New Mexico is still a new and a poor 
State, It is probubly chiefly an agricultural and a mining 
State. Its incomes are small; its profits are small; its taxes 
to the Federal Government are small, It does not manufacture 
any of those things upon which the Federal Government im- 
poses these high taxes, and which bring to a manufacturing 
State streams of gold from the outside, because it is purely an 
agricultural State, and its taxes are therefore small. It is 
doing things on which the profits are small, and it has no fac- 
tories manufacturing goods of nation-wide demand and con- 
sumption that the Federal Government taxes and that bring 
such enermous profits into the coffers of the manufacturers. 
That is the reason why New Mexico is in this situation, taken 
together with the fact that the Government of the United States 
itself! owns nearly one-half of all the landed property in that 
little State, 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, it should be understood that the 
apportionment for Federal aid on the highways is based on 
three fuctors—population, area, and mileage of the States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I think some 
more of these contrasts ought to be brought to the attention 
of the Senate. We find, as I started to explain about South 
Dakota, which contains no public lands 

Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President, is the Senator sure of 
that statement? I think South Dakota does contain public 
lands. We have our Indian lands in South Dakota that are 
exempt from taxation, and these lands come under the juris- 
diction of the Interior Department. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I thank the Senator. Of 
course, he is right in that. That is true equally of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York and the other Eastern States. I should 
have said it does not contain any great percentage of its area 
withdrawn from the taxing power of the State of South 
Dakota. 

The State gets back 167 per cent of all the taxes it pays to 
the Federal Government in appropriations from the Federal 
Government for roads, cooperative agricultural work, voca- 
tional education, vocational rehabilitation, maternity and in- 
fancy work. In other words, the State of South Dakota, which, 
as a part of this Union, took a highly creditable part in the 
fighting of the war, not only gets all its current Federal Goy- 
ernmeut for nothing, not only gets its war paid for by its 
sister States, but it gets a bonus, or subsidy, of 167 per cent 
of its contributions to the Federal Treasury in taxes. 

Mr. PHIPVPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Me. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I just wanted to ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania whether or not the statement I made, the facts to 
which I called his attention, and the statement of the Treasury 
Department, made any impression whatever on him, when he 
goes on continuing an argument based on a false hypothesis? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It made so deep an impression 
on me, Mr. President, that I answered it at the first oppor- 
tunity; but evidently the answer fell on deaf ears. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senutor is satisfied with that answer, I 
confess that I did not consider it as a complete answer. 

While I am on my feet I would like to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question. In giving his figures, can the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania tell us how many million dollars have 
been spent for river and harbor improvements in the State of 
Pennsylvania to which no contribution was made by the State 
itself, entirely out of the Federal Treasury? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania, That would be difficult to an- 
Swer. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It would, indeed ; but the information would be 
illuminating. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And what benefit did New Mexico and South 
Dakota get from that? 

Mr. PHIPPS. None whetever. What benefit does New 
Mexico or North or South Dakota get from the Panama Canal? 
Did we object to contributing for that development? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I suppose the Senator feels 
generous in taking a share in the maintenance of the Navy? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not feel generous, 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Navy seldom visits Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not feel generous when I stand here and 
call the Senator’s attention to the fact that the State of Colo- 
rado, on his basis, is paying more into the Federal Treasury 
than it is receiving in the way of Federal aid. Yet I am adyo- 
cating the adoption of this bill as it stands. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator is now picking 
out some agricultural States and showing that they get some 
relief from the Government through this good roads contribu- 
tion, but pay very little in the way of taxes to the Government. 
Agriculture is not making much now, so as to be able to pay 
taxes to the Government. The people who are paying taxes to 
the Government now are people whose price levels are far 
different from the price levels of the farmers of South and 
North Dakota. 

I want to ask the Senator this question: Suppose Ford's great 
automobile manufacturing establishments were all located in 
the State of North Dukota. Would not the Federal Government 
then receive from North Dakota the taxes collected in that 
State, paid by Mr, Ford in the first instance, many, many mil- 
lions of dollars, probably thirty or forty million dollars? 

I do not know how much it would amount to. I know Mr. 
Ford pays a tremendous automobile tax to the Government. 
But does not the Senator realize the fact that if Mr. Ford 
should pay an automobile tax alone of, say twenty or twenty- 
five million dollars, the people of North Dakota would probably 
not pay 2 per cent of that? It would be collected ont of the 
balance of the country. Yet North Dakota would be entitled 
to the credit upon the books of the Treasury of that enormous 
tax. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A little while ago the Senator 
denied that the inhabitants of the United States ought to be 
treated equally, and has defended a system that gives each 
inhabitant of New Mexico 16 times as much as ench inhabitant 
of Maryland. Now, I understand he is demolishing my contrast, 
made on the basis of taxes paid into the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have defended nothing; I have simply 
stated facts. All I have been defending in this argument 
was the wisdom and the propriety and the justice of the 
contributions by the Government of a small fraction of the 
expense for the construction of these roads, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It seems to me the Senator's 
arguments all lead to the conclusion that the State-rights policy 
ought to be observed here, because when we get away from 
that, we are on an uncharted sea. But let me answer one of 
the Senator's suggestions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not discussed State rights. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We have heard a great deal 
about-expenditures for river and harbor improvements. Let 
me take a seacoast State, if you will. Let me take one in 
which there are no public lands owned by the United States. 
Let me take one where the money that is paid into river and 
harbor improvement does not go to Pennsylvania this time. 
Let us take the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


question? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 
Mr. McKELLAR, It is very vital to the measure. This 


morning, by a vote of 64 to 12, we took this bill up, showing 
that the Senate desires to pass the bill. It is now 9 minutes 
of 2 o'clock, and unless the bill is voted on before 2 o'clock 
the Senator realizes that it can not be voted on to-day. I am 
wondering whether the Senator would not 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. That had occurred to me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wondered if the Senator would not be 
willing to let us have a vote before 2 o'clock. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; 
seriousness—— 

Mr, McKELLAR. The vote was only 12, against 64, and 
that desire of the Senate has just been expressed, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Ah, but that was the vote be- 
fore the debate, 

Mr. GOODING and Mr. BRUCE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania whether this is a filibuster on this bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not at all. This is an attempt 
to get reasonable consideration of a very important matter 
which the Senate has been in the habit of railroading through. 
I think the people of the United States ought to have their 
attention drawn to the peril that lies in this policy, and as long 
as my voice holds out I mean to call their attention to it. 
This bill has been before us for less than an hour, yet the Sen- 
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ator asks if this is a filibuster. It appropriates $82,500,000, and 
its proponents grudge us an hour of debate on it. I say that 
this bill is not going to pass until all the people my voice can 
reach know what is in it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the Senator may have been 
absent from the Chamber; but at least four hours haye been 
spent in the discussion of this bill so far. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senate yoted at 1 o'clock 
to take this bill up. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It was brought up then; but previous to that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppte] spoke at length on the 
measure, and I made a talk on it of at least half an hour some 
three weeks ago. Others have also spoken on the measure. The 
bill has been on the calendar for quite a length of time. 

Mr. FRAZIER and Mr. MCMASTER addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania to the fact that his State 
and other Eastern States were getting Federal aid for a 
hundred years before many of the Western States became 
States, and if we could have this Federal aid continued for at 
least another hundred years we would not get as much as 
Pennsylvania and some of the other Eastern States have gotten. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator does not mean to 
say that North Dakota has been contributing to our support for 
a hundred years? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Perhaps not just that length of time; but 
the people out there and their ancestors have been contributing 
to the support of Pennsylvania for a long time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The only people out there a 
hundred years ago caused us a good deal of expense. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It has been more than repaid by what Penn- 
Sylvania gets from the Government, at that. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania a question, What 
does he consider of more fundamental importance to the gen- 
eral welfare of the country—the construction of national 
through highways or the rebating of 3150,000,000 in taxes to 
dead men's estates, and making the law retroactive, and re- 
bating $90,000,000 additional? What would redound to the 
greater benefit or welfare of the country—the construction of 
those highways or the rebating of dead men’s taxes? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is a good question. I 
would like to expand on it. Gentlemen talk about these re- 
funds of taxes as if somebody were getting something out of 
the Treasury that belonged to the Treasury. The plain truth 
is that those refunds represent money illegally taken from 
taxpayers, and tardily and reluctantly, and in a rather surly 
way, paid back to the poor people from whom it was taken. 

Mr. McMASTER. That is, the inheritance tax was an illegal 
tax and an unjust tax? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
refunds of $150,000,000. 

Mr. McMASTHR. No; the Senate adopted an amendment 
to the revenue bill repealing entirely the inheritance tax. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I beg the Senator's pardon; 
they reduced the rate. 

Mr. MCMASTER. The conference committee reduced the 
rate, but as the bill passed the Senate did it not repeal those 
taxes? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, The Senate repealed the in- 
heritance tax, but the bill, as it went to the President, reduced 
the rate. - 

I have only a few minutes left of the time I have apportioned 
to myself. I believe that the people of this country do not 
realize the extent to which the rights of the several States 
are being encroached upon. When we think that the Federal 
Government is now spending nearly a million dollars a year 
on maternity work, which is all a part of this paternalistic 
program, which ineludes the road appropriation we are now 
discussing; when we think that we are teaching vocational 
training and doing vocational rehabilitation for civilians, not 
soldiers; when we realize the extent to which we are in the 
business of cooperative agricultural work—and I begrudge 
that least of all, because I think the value to the whole country 
is very plain—it is perfectly obvious that more and more 
we are dwarfing the power of the States and expanding the 
power of the Central Government, and it is equally obvious 
that as it expands its efficiency diminishes. 

The yery arguments we have been hearing in the last few 
days set forth with such eloquence about the President's Execu- 
tive order show that the question of State rights is not always 
neglected. But when it comes to an appropriation, when it 
comes to getting money out of the Federal Treasury, then it 
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is “the Constitution be hanged,’ and the balance of power 
established by the Constitution is to be ignored. It is anything 
for an appropriation. Every governmental theory on which 
we have been successful so far is to give way if there is a 
pork barrel to be shared in here in Washington. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON, May I inquire of the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania what proportion of the 7 per cent highways 
in his State have already been constructed under the Federal 
aid highway act? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am told that practically the full 7 per 
cent of those roads has already been constructed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. How much? 

Mr. BRATTON. The full 7 per cent, in the State of Penn- 
sytvania, has already been constructed, I am told. I do not 
vouch for the statement. If that is true, surely the Senator is 
too fair to desire to have his State get its full benefit under 
the law, und then terminate the program before the other 
States receive their just share. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from 
New Mexico does not desire to do any injustice to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. i 

Mr. BRATTON. Not at all. 

Mr. BINGHAM. One of the tables printed in the RECORD 
the other day at the request of the Senator from Nevada, in 
charge of the bill, shows, on page 9768 of the RECORD, that 
Pennsylvania has constructed only 59 per cent of the mileage 
on the T per cent system. 

Mr. BRATTON. Even so, that is far more than the Western 
States have received, and if that table is as inaccurate as the 
table the Senator from Pennsylvania relies upon, with reference 
to the amount of money contributed by the Western States 
and the amount received, it is not dependable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock haying 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, Which is Senate bill 2607, the migratory bird bill. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unanimous-consent request 
of the Senator from Nevada is objected to. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins} desires to discuss the farm problem at this hour. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness may be temporarily laid aside and that the Chair lay be- 
fore the Senate House bill 7893—— 

Mr, DILL. Why does not the Senator move to take up 
House bill 7893? 

Mr. McNARY. And at the conclusion of the speech of the 
Senator from Iowa I ask that House bill 7893 be returned to 
the calendar and that the unfinished business be laid before 
the Senate for further consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside and that there be laid before the Senate House bill 
7893, and that at the end of the address of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] that bill be returned to the calendar and 
the unfinished business be laid before the Senate. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division of coopera- 
tive marketing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide 
for the acquisition and dissemination of information pertain- 
ing to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of cooperative 
principles and practices; to provide for calling advisers to coun- 
sel with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities ; 
to authorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and 
disseminate crop and market information, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry with amendments. 

Mr. CUMMINS obtained the floor. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Bratton Capper Dale 
ayard Broussard Caraway Deneen 
Bingham Bruce Couzens Dill 
Blease Butler Cummins Edge 
Borah Cameron Curtis Ernst 
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Fernald Howell Norris Smoot 
Ferris Johnson Oddie Steck 

Fess Jones, Wash, Overman Stephens 
Frazier Kendrick Popper Swanson 
George Keyes Phipps ‘Trammell 
Gerry King Pine Tyson 
Glass La Follette Ransdell Underwood 
Gort McKellar Reed, Pa, Wadsworth 
Gooding McLean Rohinson, Ark. Walsh 
Greene MeMiuster Sackett Warren 
Hale McNary Schall Wheeler 
Harreld Mayfield Sheppard Willis 
Harris Metcalf Shipstead 

Harrison Moses Shortridge 

Heflin Norbeck Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I listened with the deepest 
interest to the discussion of this subject yesterday by the able 
and distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I 
desire to continue that disenssion for a brief time, ‘The treat- 
ment of the subject by the Senator from Indiana was founded 
upon a letter written by an eminent British economist to the 
Vice President. That discussion must have been not only 
illuminating but couvineing to those who had the opportunity 
to hear it. 

I approach the subject as an ordinary mind, a mind that is 
fairly familiar with the principles, the policies, and the his- 
tory of the Government of the United States, a mind that 
reveres our Constitution and our institutions. It is from this 
standpoint that I desire for a short while to discuss this 
vastly important subject. 

I shall institute no invidious comparisons, but I think I can 
say without any invidious comparison that I come from one 
of the greatest agricultural States of the Union, a State that 
has suffered more, a great deal more, since 1920 by reason of 
the depression in agriculture than any other State in the 
Union. It Is not strange, therefore, that I should betray some 
interest in the matter now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, in the observations I am about to make 
it is my purpose to deal with certain fundamental phases of 
the legislation proposed for the relief of agriculture. To be 
more specific, I intend to consider the essential features of the 
legislation urged upon Congress by a committee created at a 
conference of 11 Western States, held at Des Moines, Iowa, on 
January 28, 1926. This legislation is represented in what 
is known as the Haugen bill, which was recently under 
consideration in the House of Representatives, and in the 
amendment to the so-called “cooperative bill” reported by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. These meas- 
ures are identical in principle, but differ in two important re- 
spects. First, in the Haugen bill the surplus, whether removed 
from the market for export or stored for orderly marketing, is 
to be purchased by cooperative associations or other agencies at 
the foreign price plus the tariff duty and the cost of transpor- 
tation; whereas in the amendment to the “cooperative bill” 
before the Senate, it is to be removed by these agencies at a fair 
and reasonable price. Inasmuch as there is no import duty on 
cotton, the Haugen bill proposes that, if there be a surplus above 
the requirements for the orderly marketing of that commodity, 
the surplus shall be removed at a fair and reasonable price. 

Second, in the Haugen bill, the equalization fee is laid from 
the beginning on butter, wheat, corn, cattle, and hogs, and the 
food products of the four last named, and upon cotton after 
two years from the passage of the act not exceeding $2 per 
bale; whereas in the amendment to which I haye referred it is 
not to be laid upon cotton and corn for three years after the 
passage of the act, and then only if authorized by a further act 
of Congress. 

I do not mean to be understood as saying that the “ Commit- 
tee of Twenty-two” from the 11 Western States is insistent upon 
every detail of these measures. They hive, of course, undergone 
changes made by the Committees on Agriculture in the two 
Houses. 

Mr, President, I must be permitted, first, to say a word with 
regard to the personnel of the committee from the 11 Western 
States. I am personally acquainted with most of them, and 
intimately acquainted with many of them, and it giyes me great 
pleasure to say that they are men of the highest character. 
They have as great a stake in maintaining the sound principles 
of good goverument as any body of men who could be gathered 
together for a common purpose. They have studied the prob- 
lems of agriculture for years. They know the needs and neces- 
sities of this dominant industry as well, I venture to say, as 
they can be known. They ares profound students of economics. 
They understand the relation between agriculture and the 
banker, the manufacturer, the merchant, and the distributer. It 
would be utterly impossible for these men to agree upon and 
propose to the Congress of the United States a pian for farm 
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relief that would violate the essential principles of sound goy- 
ermment. Whatever may be our differences, the plan which 
they have proposed deseryes the most serious consideration 
by all thoughtful and patriotic men and women. 

Mr. President, I am both shocked and indignant when I read 
the utterances of the eastern press and the speeches of some 
of our public men, insisting that the plan urged by these repre- 
sentatives of a great agricultural region is simply a raid upon 
the Treasury or is based upon the selfishness of a class. I 
shall attempt to show that this plan is bottomed upon the 
highest conception of the general welfare and that the acknowl- 
edged powers of the Government were never inyoked for a 
more important purpose than to sustain and support a para- 
mount, though unfortunately at this moment a declining, in- 
dustry. 

That agriculture needs the aid which the Goyernment alone 
can give it is agreed upon everywhere and by every person. 
The President sees it and the Secretary of Agriculture admits 
it. Every civic and commercial association of which I know 
has resolved for the restoration of prosperity to the agricul- 
tural population of the United States. There may be—indeed, 
there is—wide difference of opinion with respect to the meas- 
ures that ought to be employed; but all thinking men and 
women agree upon one thing. It is that the Government 
should do something to arrest the decline in farm prices and 
farm values. The two chief political parties have time and 
again recognized the situation and have declared that in some 
way the Goyernment must bring about economic equality be- 
tween the products of agriculture and other commodities. 
These parties may not have had in mind the same measures of 
relief, but they must have had the same object in view ; and before 
I close I intend to prove, if I can, that the plan presented by 
these representatives of the farmers is just as applicable to 
the Democratic platform as it is to the Republican platform. 
I want to divorce this question from partisan polities, and I 
shall appeal with equal confidence to both sides of this Cham- 
ber. I shall try to examine it from the economic standpoint 
and test it by principles that are deeply cherished by Republi- 
cans and by Democrats alike, principles acknowledged by all 
shades of political belief and by all degrees in economic 
thought from ultraconservatism to extreme radicalism, 

The Haugen bill and the proposed amendment to the Senate 
bill, in the final form agreed upon by their friends, propose a 
farm board of 12 members, appointed by the President upon 
the recommendation of a farm council, gathered together for 
that purpose in each of the 12 land-bank districts. I do not 
intend to dwell upon the various and valuable powers of this 
board with respect to the collection and dissemination of help- 
ful information save only to remark that it can be—and I be- 
lieve will be—tremendously useful in this regard to the co- 
operative associations and farm organizations upon which the 
farmers must place their initial reliance for the betterment of 
the distressing conditions under which agriculture has been 
struggling for the last six years. 

Mr. President, I come immediately to the vital things which 
the board is authorized to do. Cotton, butter, wheat, corn, 
cattle, and swine, including the food products of the last four, 
are named as basic agricultural commodities, I will refer more 
particularly a little later to cotton, for it is separately and 
differently dealt with. Wheneyer the board finds that the 
price of any such commodity or food products in the markets 
of the United States is materially lower than its foreign price 
plus the tariff duty and transportation charges to the United 
States and that there is a surplus in the United States which 
renders the import duty wholly or partially inoperative, as 
proposed in the Haugen bill, or below a fair and reasonable 
price as proposed in the amendment, then the board is author- 
ized to commence its operations with respect to that com- 
modity or food product. These are the conditions precedent 
for the action of the board concerning which such vehement 
complaints have been made by those who, as it seems to me, 
have given but superficial study to the actual economic ques- 
tion involved. 

Having found the conditions above described to exist, it is 
made the duty of the board to assist in removing or withhold- 
ing the surplus of such commodity or food product in a way 
that will maintain or tend to maintain a domestic price for 
that commodity or food product which will yield the maximum 
benefits of the tariff duty which has been provided by law or 
maintain a stable, fair, and reasonable price. In what way is 
the board to accomplish this object, which every American who 
loyes his own country better than any other country must 
applaud? 

The object is to be attained by the board entering into agree- 
ments with cooperative associations or, if necessary, with per- 
sons engaged in processing that particular commodity or its 
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food products, and to pay to such association or agency the 
losses they may sustain from the purchase, storage, sale, or 
other disposition of that commedity. The losses are to be paid 
from an equalization fund collected by the imposition of what 
is known in the bills as an “equalization fee.’ It is further 
provided: 


No payment of losses shall be made unless the purchase or contract 
of purchase is made at a price which, in the opinion of the board, is 
not in excess of a fair and reasonable price. 


Mr. President, I pause at this point to consider the first 
and the most persistent objection made to this authority given 
to the board, haying stated the proposal with sufficient par- 
ticularity to enable us to judge fairly the merits of the 
objection. 

It is asserted that this operation constitutes “ Government 
price fixing.” This objection has been promulgated by men 
of high station in the official, political, and business world; by 
men whose sincerity I would not for a moment question; by 
men in whose judgment in most matters I have implicit con- 
fidence. I must, however, be permitted to dissent completely 
and emphatically from their conclusion and their terminology 
upon this subject. They have been misled by a mere “catch” 
word into a train of reasoning which will not bear the analysis 
of a student. 

Let us take one of the great agricultural commodities, wheat, 
for example. Let us assume that we have raised a surplus of 
20 per cent which must either be exported or stored for an- 
other year. The wheat cooperative association buys this 20 
per cent at the foreign price plus the duty and cost of trans- 
portation, or at a fair and reasonable price, as the case may 
be, and thus removes it from the domestic market. We would 
then have a situation in which 80 per cent of the production 
is being disposed of by our wheat producers in our own mar- 
kets. Under such conditions it is obvious there would remain 
a full opportunity for competition and prices would yary from 
time to time and from place to place precisely as the prices of 
iron or steel will vary eyen though there are no importations 
unless the combination of steel makers or iron makers is suff- 
ciently strong to control the entire field. If, of course, the 
wheat association shall be strong enough to prevent the sale 
of any wheat for domestic consumption for less than a fair 
price it would not be “ Government price fixing” but “ volun- 
tary association price fixing,” a practice that at this time can 
be observed everywhere except in agriculture, The maker of 
iron and steel products has the opportunity to raise his price 
to the foreign price with the duty and the cost of transporta- 
tion added. That opportunity, which the Government has 
created, and in my judgment wisely created, is exactly the 
opportunity which I desire to see extended to the farmer. 

What I haye said about wheat is equally true of each of the 
basic agricultural commodities with the exception of cotton 
and in respect to that commodity the United States ought to 
be able, and if this measure passes will be able, to fix the 
world price. If we find through experience that combinations 
of agricultural producers are restraining trade and commerce 
and are exacting unreasonably high prices, we will be com- 
pelled to deal with them exactly as we have tried to deal 
with combinations and monopolies in other fields of industry. 
I submit, with supreme confidence, that a little sane reflection 
upon the operation I have pointed out wiil conyince any open- 
minded man that this is not a Government price-fixing” opera- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the second prominent objection constantly 
heard is that it puts the Government into business. From my 
standpoint those who make this objection have no just concep- 
tion of what this bill means nor what the proper functions of 
government are. There is not a single important industry in 
the United States with which the Government does not inter- 
fere, sometimes to build up, sometimes to destroy. The powers 
of the proposed farm board over agriculture do not approach 
even the powers of the Federal Reserve Board and its various 
agencies over business and commerce; and they are insignifi- 
cant as compared with the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over rail transportation. We are main- 
taining a Shipping Board and an Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion which, in their effect upon privately owned ships, far 
transcend the powers conferred upon the farm board. We have 
a Federal Farm Loan Bureau, which was created for the very 
purpose of competing with private enterprise. 

I could easily enumerate a half dozen more governmental 
agencies which have been organized to aid or restrain business, 
Understand, I am not criticizing these various boards and 
bureaus. On the contrary, I think they are essential instru- 
mentalities of the Government and I have instanced them for 
no other purpose than to bring to your minds the extent to 
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which the Government has entered business, It is scarecly 
necessary to recall the indirect interferences with free com- 
merce, I suggest the tariff law. Let it be understood that I 
am a thorough-going advocate of a protective tariff. I think 
it uns contributed more to the development of our country than 
any other economic policy. Some of the duties in our present 
tariff law may be too high, I think there are some. Some of 
them may be too low. I think there are some. But the policy, 
properly applied, is the defender of our standard of civiliza- 
tion and of our independent institutions. 

When I remember the passage of what is known as the Un- 
derwood-Simmons tariff law, or the Simmons-Underwood tariff 
law, and recall the declarations that were made by, I believe, 
both the authors of that bill, I find it very hard to discover 
any difference In principle between the policy of the Republican 
Party upon that question and the policy of the Democratic 
Party. So far as I am concerned, I believe that our tariff 
duty should measure the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. The competitive tariff law of 
1913, as Gescribed by the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop], would do exactly the same thing—introduce 
and preserve competitive conditions as between production 
abroad aud at home. 

The one thing accomplished in the provisions of the Haugen 
bill or the amendment to the Senate bill, is to give the farmer 
the same protection against foreign prices, foreign markets, 
and foreign costs that we have given in the tariff law to other 
producers. I need not, however, have cited these instances of 
governmental interference in business to Justify and vindicate 
the power given to the farm board. The farm board is not, 
under this proposal, to buy anything nor to sell anything. It 
has no other authority than to agree with buying agencies 
that it will pay, from a fund contributed by the agricultural 
producers themselves, the losses sustained in making purchases 
of surpluses according to a standard specifically stated in the 
law itself. The power of the farm board is limited to the 
ascertainment of an emergency and the power to make good 
losses to purchases made at a fair and reasonable price. It 
seems to me clear, therefore, that if we enact this measure, 
We are not putting the Government into business in any such 
sense as to contravene the acknowledged and well-founded prin- 
ciples of good government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator undoubtedly recognizes the fact 
that a competitive tariff would produce revenue, and a pro- 
hibitive tariff never can produce revenue, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. I am not sure, Mr. President, whether 
we haye not now 2 competitive tariff, eyen under Republican 
auspices. I am told that the importation of many manufac- 
tured commodities is increasing so rapidly that it may be 
doubted whether as to some of them or as to many of them 
the rate is not below the competitive point; but I do not dis- 
agree with the Senator from North Carolina about that. I 
am simply trying to show that the bill I am discussing will 
be 125 as applicable to a Democratic tariff as to a Republican 
tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not going to get into a tariff argu- 
ment with the Senator; but I think that a great many of the 
duties In the present law are prohibitive, and there are prac- 
tically no importations as the result of the prohibitive rates. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I shall not enter upon a discussion of the 
tariff, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, however, I 
desire to say that the rates that are prohibitive are, of course, 
very high as compared with the rates that allow some impor- 
tations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator speaks of the fact that we are 
not now receiving a great many imports in this country. I 
call the Senator's attention to the fact that by far the largest 
part of those imports is upon the free list under the present 
law—very largely raw materials of factories. In the other in- 
stances where there is a duty that is not too high to make some 
importations possible there is coming Into this country at this 
time an unusual amount of importations because we maintain 
in this country an artificial market that is so high that the 
producers of these products in other industrial countries can 
pay the tariff rate and then have a greater profit than they 
would have if they sold those products in a free-trade market, 
especially the free-trade market of Great Britain. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not perceive any dif- 
ference between a rule which declares that tariff duties shall 
measure the difference between the cost of production at home 
aud abroad and the rule upon which the Underwood-Simmons 
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bill was attempted to be framed, namely, that we must be put 
on even terms with our foreign competitors. Now, I realize 
the difficulty just as well as the Senator from North Carclinn 
does. The difficulty is that in Republican hands those who are 
thoroughly wedded to the principle or policy of protection, when 
they come to apply that rule, are apt to attach a higher duty 
than may be necessary to fulfill the rule; and when our Demo. 
cratic friends come to apply the competitive rule they may be 
inclined sometimes, I think, by tradition, to attach lower duties 
than will completely fill the competitive rule. 

Mr. SIMMONS, In our anxiety to have a tariff that will 
produce revenue; but I wanted to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: Does he believe that the Tordney-McCunmber tariff bill 
is based upon the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad? 

Mr. CUMMINS. My best answer to that question is that I 
voted against that bill on its passage through the Senate. I 
voted for the adoption of the conference report; but my view 
of certain duties that may be found in it will be discovered by 
the expression I have just made, that I voted agaist the law. 
In fact, I have never had the privilege of voting for any tariff 
Iaw during the 18 years I have been in Congress. I thought 
the duties in the Payne-Aldrich bill were too high, and I voted 
against that bill, I thought the duties in the Underwood- 
Simmons bill were too low, and I yoted against that bill; and 
when we cane to the McCumber-Pordney bill, I thought a great 
many duties there were too high, and I voted against that bill. 
. Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator that in my 
judgment these very high rates have been availed of by the 
manufacturers of this country; and the benefits that they haye 
been able to derive through that, together with the monopolis- 
tic combinations suppressing domestic competition and enabling 
them to fix their price up to the level of the tariff wall ami 
maintain them in this country ut that high level, have made 
prices in this country so high as compared with the prices in 
other countries that they constitute an absolute invitation to 
importations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intend to be drawn 
into a tariff discussion. When we enter upon that field we 
must take up each individual article and ascertain whether the 
duty upon that particular article or commodity is too high or 
too low, tested by the rule I have suggested. All that I say is 
that in the consideration of the farm relfef bill, if we should 
finally adopt the plan proposed in the Haugen bill—namely, the 
foreign price plus the duty, plus the cost of transportation—if 
that should be the end of our consideration of the bill in the 
Senate, I wanted to leave the thought in the minds of my 
Democratic friends that that is just as applicable to the Demo- 
cratic view of the tariff as it is to the Republican view of the 
tariff. You might not give the farmer as great relief, but you 
would give him proportionately the same relief, and I assume 
that you would recoucile yourselves by the thought that In 
lowering the duties upon manufactured products you were les- 
sening the price he would have to pay for the things that he 
must buy. 

Mr. President, I now pass to the second chief feature of this 
measure. It is the proposed equalization fee through which 
all the producers of the agricultural commodity or food prod- 
uct upon which the board is operating are made to contribute a 
sum which, in the aggregate, will pay the losses sustained by the 
agencies which buy and sell or store the surplus production in 
order that it may not destroy domestic prices or prevent orderly 
and efficient marketing. 

I want to be understood as saying, although I may not en- 
large upon the subject, that if this feature of the proposed farin 
relief is adopted there will be no contribution from the Treas- 
ury. If we levy an equalization fee upon the entire field in 
which the board is operating, then that field pays the expense 
and the losses incident to the work which the board is author- 
ized to do. 

This brings me to the foundation stone of this whole struc- 
ture. If all the agricultural producers in the United States 
could be welded into a single association, or if the many classes 
of agricultural producers could organize an effective nssocia- 
tion, each operating in its own field, and if the unfair competi- 
tion from foreign countries could be shut out, our farmers 
would long ago have solved their own problem. But we haye 
6,000,000 or more of these farmers, and in the very nature of 
things they can not effectively organize for their own protection 
without the aid of the Government. The whole purpose of the 
measure which the farmers are urging upon Congress is to en- 
able the cooperative associations to do just what every other 
considerable industry has done. I have no hesitation in saying 
that unless these cooperative associations are successful in 
bringing about a condition, after this mensure is enacted, in 
which the farmers can enjoy the benefits of collective bargain- 
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ing, a principle recognized everywhere in the present civilized 
world, and unless they can control, within reasonable limits, 
the prices of the things they produce sold in domestic markets, 
the legislation I am urging will fail as a remedy for the evils 
we all recognize. 

One of the hitherto insurmountable difficulties which these 
cooperative associations have encountered is that there is no 
way of making all the producers of a given commodity con- 
tribute to the losses sustained in removing a surplus or to the 
costs Incident to proper and orderly marketing. This measure 
initiates a system through which all who enjoy the benefits 
of removing a surplus or the benefits of orderly marketing, 
must contribute to the expense of bringing this condition into 
existence. It is absolutely necessary that we do this thing if 
we mean to give the farmers of the country the relief which 
they have a right to demand at our hands. It is not only neces- 
sary to do it but it is fair and just to do it. Moreover, it is 
essential in any plan that we meet and overcome the tempta- 
tion toward overproduction of a particular commodity. I am 
not afraid of general overproduction of any commodity, and 
particularly of any agricultural commodity. I will not enter 
that subject, although it well deserves discussion; and I re- 
mark only that the danger of the future will come from under- 
production—not overproduction—and we may well be taking 
measures to guard against that approaching disaster. 

As ulready mentioned, Mr. President, the chief difference be- 
tween the Haugen bill, as it has been amended and the amend- 
ment reported by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with respect to the equalization fee, is that the Haugen 
bill provides that there will be no equalization fee paid on cot- 
ton for two years after the passage of the act, whereas the 
Senate amendment to the “cooperative bill” provides that no 
equalization fee shall be paid in respect to cotton or corn prior 
to three years from the date of the act, and that no fee shall 
then be paid unless and until specifically authorized by a 
further act of Cougress. 

I digress here to say that I am opposed to that provision of 
the amendment that we have under consideration. I am not 
going to take up the case of cotton with regard to equalization, 
but it is unfair to relieve corn from the operation of the 
equalization fee. So far as the northern farmers are concerned, 
we are willing to bear the expense of bringing our domestic 
prices up to a fair and reasonable standard. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, can we export corn? 

Mr. CUMMINS. We export so little corn as to be negligible. 
We export a great many products into which corn enters. 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. Does the Senator think this bill could be 
applied to corn to take care of the exportable surplus? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If we had the Haugen principle applied to 
corn, we would buy the surplus, whatever it might be, whether 
it is casual or whether it is permanent, at the farm price plus 
15 cents a bushel and the cost of transportation. I had not in- 
tended to enter upon a discussion of just how this bill would 
affect any particular commodity, but during the past year, if 
this measure had been in operation, we would have raised corn 
in my State up to somewhere near the cost of production, 
whereas those who have sold their corn in my State during the 
last year have sold it for from 15 to 20 cents below the cost of 
production. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I asked the question simply to get infor- 
mation. I was under the impression that, due to the quality 
of corn, due to the fact that it absorbs moisture, we could not 
export it suecessfully. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We do not export any corn as corn. We 
export some foods into which corn enters, and we export a 
great deal of cattle products and hog products into which corn 
very largely enters. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, in view of the fact that we do not export or import corn 
to any considerable extent, it has never seemed to me that the 
principle of surplus, so far as foreign markets is concerned, 
entered into the corn problem. But I can see very readily why 
corn would be benefited to the same extent as wheat would be 
benefited in this way: In some years we have an excess in the 
supply of corn. In some years we have a great shortage in 
the supply of corn. If we want to maintain the price of corn 
in this country, when the production far exceeds the consump- 
tion, then it is necessary, to affect that object in the domestic 
market, to withdraw a part of that corn from the market, so 
that the remainder will measure the demand. In that way I 
can see it would benefit corn yery much. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from North Carolina 
has stated one of the operations in which corn would be 
benefited. The word “surplus” is a very misleading word. 
What is a surplus? We may have a surplus in one county. 
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We may haye a surplus in one State. We may have a surplus 
in the Nation at large. In the latter case we will export. In 
the former case we must transfer from one part of the country 
to another. 

One of the great benefits of this bill, apart from using a 

ardstick for determining the losses that the board shall pay, 
is that it is hoped it will bring about sane, orderly marketing. 
That means that the farmer will not be compelled to send his 
corn, if it be corn we are considering, to market at a time when 
he would depress an already depressed market by putting it 
upon the market. If the corn grower could say to the corn 
buyer what he is willing to take for his corn, instead of having 
to accept the offer of the corn buyer, no matter what it might 
be, he would be able to take care of himself, and we would be 
able to get a fair price for his corn. I think that is the idea in 
the mind of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the idea I haye. When we raise 
a little below the demand in this country corn goes up to 
four, five, six, or seven dollars a barrel. When we raise an 
excess of corn over the demand in this country corn goes down 
to three or four dollars a barrel. If in the fat year it could 
be estimated—and it can be—how much the crop will exceed 
the demand of the American market, and we could take that 
amount off of the market, we would put the corn price up to 
the price of the lean years. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Exactly; and that is one of the things to 
be accomplished by this legislation. I look upon it as the 
main thing to be worked out. We have never attempted to 
do anything of that kind. That is, the Government has never 
lent a particle of aid or even a willing ear to the efforts of 
those who are trying to do that exact thing. As I look upon 
this legislation, it Is simply putting the cooperative association 
in a position in which it can deal with agriemtural products 
in a sane, safe way. I can not understand the opposition 
which has been aroused to this bill. 

Mr. GOODING. I would like to ask the Senator if he does 
not think that it would stabilize production as well as prices 
if we were to have rather a sane effort on the part of the 
farmers as to production; that is, instead of going into corn 
one year when it is high or wheat one year when it is high, if 
he would use the average price paid on different farm com- 
modities and if he would plant something like the same acre- 
age he would know something about what his crop was going 
to bring him, and the acreage in the different farm crops 
would not fluctuate as it does at the present time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt the measure would be very 
beneficial in respect to the matters stated by the Senator from 
Idaho. The farmer, however, must deal with a great many 
elements which he can not control and which no human being 
can control so far as his outcome Is concerned, so far as the 
volume of his production is concerned. 

As I just said, the chief difference between the Haugen bill, 
as it has been amended, and the amendment reported by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry with respect 
to the equalization fee is that the Haugen bill provides that 
there will be no equalization fee paid on cotton for two years 
after the passage of the act, whereas the Senate amendment 
to the “cooperative bill” provides that no equalization fee 
shall be paid in respect to cotton or corn prior to three years 
from the date of the act and that no fee shall then be paid 
unless and until specifically authorized by a further act of 
Congress, 

So far as I am concerned I have no hesitation in saying that 
I believe the equalization fee should be laid upon every com- 
modity in which the board operates from the time of the 
beginning of that operation. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do not know whether I was correctly 
informed, but I was informed that that provision was inserted 
in the bill on the assumption that the cotton growers of the 
South might not be willing to have an equalization fee applicd; 
that possibly there might be some objection to collecting the 
equalization fee. I am wondering if a provision can not be 
inserted, if the bill shall pass, to provide, in case the cotton 
producers should want to avail themselyes of the equalization 
proyision of the bill before two years have expired, that they 
may be permitted to do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not in charge of the bill. It is in 
charge of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. The view 
just expressed by the Senator from Minnesota, it seems to me, 
is leading along the right line. I have no doubt we can agree 
upon some proyision of that character, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Minnesota that the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
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Caraway] has offered an amendment, which will deal with 
that situation and will no doubt be worked out upon lines that 
will be satisfactory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, are we to understand that 
the Senator from Towa is in favor of the amended Haugen Dill 
proposition, but not in favor of the Haugen bill amendment in 
the Senate bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there are two essential 
things in the bill that I think must remain in it. With respect 
to everything else I am willing to yield to any reasonable 
proposal that will secure the passage of the bill. That matter 
is one of them. If Seuators from the South insist upon a 
postponement of the equalization fee for some reasonable period 
and if their aid is necessary to the passage of the bill—I am 
talking now with perfect frankness—I am going to be in favor 
of that proposition. I want the bill passed: In the first place, 
I want adequate power given to the board, and, secondly, I 
want the industry in so far as it is possible to pay the expense 
of the operation of the board. The Senator from North 
Carolina is an infinitely better judge of the effect of the bill 
upon cotton than I could be. If the Senator from North 
Carolina or any other Senator representing a cotton State 
makes a proposal, even though I may not think it is absolutely 
just, yet if it does not contravene some essential in the bill, 
I am going to agree to it. - 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator that I think the 
renson why the representatives of the cotton-growing States 
who participated in the framing of the legislation insisted upon 
a different arrangement with respect to cotton from that with 
respect to corn und wheat was because of the fact that while 
only a very small fraction of the corn crop and a very small 
fraction of the wheat crop was exported more than one-half of 
the entire output of cotton was exported. If we had to raise this 
fund by a levy upon each bale of cotton, it would be a sum so 
great that the cotton growers of the South would probably 
not be willing to pay it. 

I realize, however, the correctness of what the Senator from 
Towa hus said, that this legislation is so essential to the pros- 
perity of the farmers of the country, whose prosperity is so 
essential to the continued prosperity of the whole country, that 
the two sections must come together; that is, the agricultural 
interests Of the two sections must cooperate through their 
representatives in the Senate and in the House. Otherwise we 
can not pass the bill, because we must realize that there are 
certain interests in the country which are very much opposed 
to the legislation primarily because they do not want farm 
prices increased. They want cheap food products. They do 
not sympathize with the demand of the farmers that their 
prices shail be raised up to the level of the other prices at all, 
because they have a selfish interest in keeping them down. 

We have got to combine in order to make the legislation pos- 
sible. In order to do that, so far as I am concerned, represent- 
ing in part one of the cotton-growing States, I am willing to 
mike any reasonable concession that I think will be accepted by 
the cotton growers of the South. Of course I would not be 
willing to agree to something that I know the cotton growers of 
the South would rebel against, but as to any adjustment that 
can be made that would meet the situation, while it might not 
be acceptable to me, yet I am so much interested in the legisla- 
tion that I would agree to it. I think it means much to the 
people of the country, not only to the farmer, but to all the 
people of the country, becanse if this condition continues of 
one half of the population upon a high level of domestic prices 
and the other half of the population upon a level of prices 
below the cost of production we may have prosperity or what 
appears to be prosperity for a time, but as sure as fate the 
country financially, economically, and industrially is riding for 
a fall, because the thing can not continue indefinitely. It may 
continue awhile, but it can not continue indefinitely. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from North Carolina exhibits a 
most admirable spirit and attitude toward the legislation, and 
I join him heartily and whole-heartedly in the suggestion he 
has just made. He has a view with regard to the way in 
which complete justice could be done to the cotton grower, 
and I may have my view, but I am going to yield everything 
except the essentials in order that we may pass this legisla- 
tion. It is absolutely necessary that we shall pass it if we 
are, in the first place, to restore or begin to restore prosperity 
to the great body of men and women engaged in agriculture, the 
most important class of all our people, who believe—and I am 
not testing now the soundness of their bellef—that our Govern- 
ment has done something for every other industry save agri- 
culture. That is a belief that will destroy the institutions 
of the United States unless it is removed. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator believe that is true? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I do not believe it is entirely true. 
We have done a great deal for many industries, but I know 
of some industries for which we have done nothing at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are inconsequential. All of the 
great industries except the farmer have received benefits from 
the Government, 3 

Mr. CUMMINS. They are not vital and fundamental indus- 
tries like agriculture. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. : 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator remarked a moment ago that 
he was anxious to see the bill passed. Does he think for one 
moment the President would sign the bill if it were passed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not care. I never inquire, when I am 
in favor of a bill and think that it ought to pass, whether the 
President would sign it or not. If he does not sign it, it is 
his responsibility. 

Mr. WHEELER. Why should we not inquire as to whether 
or not the President would sign it before we pass it? Why do 
a useless thing? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me propound the other inquiry, to wit, 
why should we inquire of the President? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have never inquired and never will in- 
quire whether or not the President will sign a bill which I 
believe to be right and for which I stand. We have our own 
responsibilities to discharge. I am not going to surrender that 
responsibility to any Executive, however much I may admire 
lim and respect him. I can hardly believe that the Senate 
will make an inquiry of that kind before we pass the bill. 
I should think the passage of the bill itself would influence 
the Chief Executive to some extent when he comes to consider 
the matter of signing it. 

There may be a sharp conflict of opinion with respect to this 
difference between the two proposals, I am speaking now about 
the cotton and corn. At the present moment I do not intend to 
discuss this difference, for it does not involve a question of prin- 
ciple. It is simply a matter of expediency, and I do not intend 
to consider at this time just how cither of these provisions will 
nftect any particular commodity. I am confining myself to the 
fundamentals of the proposals for farm relief, and the funda- 
mental thought with regard to the so-called equalization fee is 
that the industry to be benefited by removing the surplus and 
the industry to be benefited by bringing about orderly and 
economic marketing shall bear the cost involved in the opera- 
tion. While I have heard and read many disparaging and 
critical references to the equalization fee, it has never been 
assailed, in so far as I know, as unsound or unfair, save as 
coupled with the previous provisions which I have already 
considered relating to the manner of remoying the surplus or 
the manner of establishing timely and orderly marketing. 

Mr. President, I have it in mind to make at this point some 
suggestions with regard to the alleged immutable “law of 
supply and demand.” When the critic of either or both of 
these proposals has exhausted his vocabulary with specific 
denunciations concerning the economic unsoundness of dealing 
with a surplus, or attempting to bring about sane marketing 
methods, he always closes his obseryations with a glowing 
eulogy upon the “law of supply and demand” and the futility 
of any attempt to disturb the effects of this inyariable regulator 
of sale, barter, and exchange. 

I sincerely hope that no one who favors either of the pro- 
posals I am discussing will deny that if any commodity is 
offered for sale when nobody wants to buy it or nobody wants 
it or nobody has the money with which to buy it and nothing 
to exchange for it or if it is offered for sale in quantities ex- 
ceeding the needs of buyers who are accessible these condi- 
tions will seriously affect the prices at which the commodity 
can be sold. But to assert that sound legislation can not in- 
terfere with the fantastic conception of the “law of supply and 
demand,” held by many distinguished writers and speakers, or 
that the concert of indiyiduals can not accomplish a like re- 
sult seems to me absurd. It will not be questioned that the 
tariff law limits the supply in many flelds of industry to the 
products of our own country. It is not to be doubted that our 
immigration law does exactly the same thing in the domain of 
labor. Agreements between manufacturers—sometimes lawful 
and sometimes unlawful—may limit the supply of the commod- 
ities which they produce. We have all known of many in- 
stances in which agreements have limited the demand for 
particular articles. The conclusion to be drawn from these 
suggestions is that if when we speak of the law of supply 
and demand” we are thinking of a condition in which there is 
universal freedom of production or of universal liberty of sale 
or exchange, we are attaching to this so-called “law” a mean- 
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ing which it never has had and never can haye. When we 
insist that a surplus production in any agricultural commodity 
should be withdrawn permanently or temporarily from the 
domestic markets, we are demanding precisely the same thing 
that the tariff law accomplishes for many commodities by 
preventing their entrance to our markets. When we contend 
that the surplus agricultural production must be taken care of, 
whether that surplus must be exported or is due to untimely 
marketing, and are granted this relief, we are surrounding the 
farmer with the same protection that we have so long extended 
to nearly all other industries and to all workingmen. Moreover, 
if we expand our understanding of the “law of supply and 
demand” to meet the views of the opponents of this measure, 
upon. what theory is the law limited in its application to a 
single year? Why not consider two, three, four, or five years? 
And if we were to survey conditions over a period of fiye years 
it might be discovered that the problem of a surplus would 
largely disappear, and this is the very office of the cooperative 
associations which we ordinarily term orderly, timely marketing. 

It is, of course, well understood that the object of all the 
measures which have been oifered in Congress for farm relief is, 
first, to raise the prices received by the farmer, if the prices 
are below a fair and reasonable level, and to keep them there, 
avoiding the fluctuations through which the necessities of the 
farmer and the skill of the speculator and manipulator haye so 
often wrought disaster to the agricultural interests. 

It has been said that if we help the farmer, in the same degree 
we hurt the consumer, My first answer to this objection is that 
the consumer can not afford to insist upon a policy that will 
pay to the producer a less than a fair price for the things he 
produces. But it may be further said that if we are wise in 
our legislation, and if we advance, as it is believed we will, in 
cooperative marketing, we can diminish the spread between the 
producer and the consumer and give the producer a fair price 
without increasing the cost to the consumer. 

Mr. WHEELER, Mr. President 

Mr, CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. If this bill should become a law it would 
stop, would it not, a great deal of speculation in farm prod- 
ucts, and thereby tend to lessen the cost to the consumer? 

Mr. CUMMINS. One of the hopes is that it will. There is 
nothing so destructive to the farmer as the speculator, and, 
although I suppose he is a necessary element in the commerce 
of the country, there is no greater enemy to the consumer than 
the speculator. If we can establish what I call orderly and 
timely marketing through agricultural cooperative associations 
we will eliminate the speculator to a great degree if not 
entirely, and I think in that way we can at once confer a 
benefit upon the preducer without in any wise inflicting any 
injury upon the consumer. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me ask the Senator another question: 
Is it not a fact that if the farmers of the Middle West and 
the West can sell their products at a reasonable price they are 
going to be able to buy more manufactured articles and thereby 
give employment to many more people in the East who work 
in factories and elsewhere? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that will be the inevitable effect of 
the proposed law. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me ask another question: Is it not the 
Senator’s opinion that the reason why some of the mannfac- 
turers in the East have had poor business is because of the 
fact that they can not find a market for their products in the 
Middle West and in the West? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. The people who must sell what 
they produce at less than it costs them to produce it can not in 
the very nature of things be good buyers of the products of 
other industries; that Is impossible. 

Mr. President, some very good people have been frightened 
with the charge that we are proposing a subsidy for one indus- 
try and that this aspect of the matter condemns the legislation 
as unsound and uneconomic. The term “subsidy,” broadly 
speaking, includes, I suppose, either a contribution from the 
Treasury or legislation which compels one man or a class of men 
to contribute something for the benefit or advantage of another 
manor class of men, If Congress would do exactly what it ought 
to do, the bill Iam urging would not take from the Treasury 
permanently a single penny. I mean that if a proper equaliza- 
tion fee were laid upon the particular agricultural commodity 
upon which the board operates, the Government would simply 
advance a reasonable sum to cover the period between the time 
of beginning operation and the collection of the equalization 
fee. From the equalization fund so accumulated there would 
be repaid to the Treasury eyery dollar so advanced. In effect, 
the loan would be simply an advance, just as we have advanced 
or loaned Government funds in a score of instances in the past, 
and no one has eyer had the temerity to denominate these 
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advances as subsidies. If, however, it be determined that the 
equalization fee upon any of these basic agricultural commodi- 
ties be deferred for two yeurs or three years, then there might 
be, and probably would be, an actual contribution from the 
Treasury to aid the agricultural industry, and there is a sense 
in which the contribution could be fairly called a subsidy, 
if that should be the form in which the bill shall finally be 
passed. 

It somewhat astonishes me, however, to see many men hold- 
ing up their bands in horror when the word “subsidy” is 
mentioned wlien I recall the policies of past legislation. Every 
time a man pays more for a manufactured article than he 
would have paid if an import duty had not been laid upon it, 
he pays a subsidy. Every time an employer of labor pays 
higher wages to his employee than he would have paid had 
not the immigration law been in existence, he pays a subsidy. 
But our legislation is not confined to indirect subsidies. I 
understand perfectly that there are many respects in which 
general industry, like agriculture or like manufacturing, is 
not parallel with a public utility. But inasmuch as our au- 
thority to enact the legislation under consideration rests in 
our power to regulate commerce among the States and with 
foreign nations, it is pertinent to inquire what we have done 
with respect to public utilities which are no more important— 
oftentimes Jess important—to the public welfare than is the 
agricultural industry. 

The Government took over the railroads on the 1st of January, 
1918, and operated them until the Ist of March, 1920—a year 
and four months after the close of the war. For the privilege 
of trying Government operation, we paid from the Treasury, 
in round numbers, $1,100,000,000. We continued the standard 
contracts, made during the war, until September 1, 1920, and 
that cost us six hundred millions more. So that the total con- 
tribution from the Treasury was substantially $1,700,000,000. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I desire to ask the Senator a question, 
but in doing so I do not wish it to be understood that I am 
asking it in a controversial spirit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand. 

Mr. SHIPSTDAD, The Senator expressed the opinion, as I 
understood him, that for the purpose of trying the experiment 
of Government operation of the railroads we paid a certain 
large sum of money. I thought we paid that as a matter of 
necessity, due to war conditions; that the railroads under 
private ownership and management were unable expeditiously 
to transport goods to the terminals and it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the Government to take over the railroads in order to 
open up the channels of transportation in order that food sup- 
plies and other commodities might be distributed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the view held by a great many 
people, and that is the view upon which the legislation of 
March, 1918, was passed. For one, I did not hold that view. 
I believe that if the operation of the railroads had been left 
in the hands of private management we would have accom- 
plished just the same results or even better results and saved 
something like a billion dollars or more. 

I am not going to discuss that question, because there is a 
great difference of opinion about it. Many people believe that 
it was absolutely necessary for President Wilson to take over 
the railroads; but remember he took them over without any 
authority from Congress except the authority that was given 
in an appropriation act in 1916. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yieid. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, I do not agree with the Senator 
about the reason for taking over the railroads. I thought the 
railroads were taken oyer as a result of a war emergency; but 
I do not want to discuss that. I wanted to ask the Senator if 
he had the figures there to show how much of this money in- 
vested by the Goyernment in the operation of railroads was 
returned or will be returned to the Government? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not a cent. I am giving you the net results. 
After the books of the Railroad Administration are all closed, 
and after everything has been paid to the Government by the 
railroads that is owing to the Government by the railroads, and 
everything has been paid to the railroads which the Govern- 
ment owes them, there will be still a net final loss of $1,700,- 
000,000 or more which has been paid from the Treasury and 
which came from the general sources of taxation. 


Mr. SIMMONS. That is a net loss? 
Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 
Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 


Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator think the Government 
was justified in paying that 51, 700,000,000 to the railroads? 
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Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator will remember that I voted 
against the act of March, 1918. We are getting into a subject 
that is foreign to this discussion; but I think the Government 
undertook to pay certain railroads a great deal more than they 
ought to have received. It will be remembered that, the Presi- 
dent said to the railroads when they were taken over, “ We will 
see that you do not lose anything by this operation, and your 
property shall be returned to you in as good condition as when 
it was taken,“ and then when we came to frame the law we 
proyided that to each railroad—not to the railroads as a whole, 
but to each railroad—there should be given as compensation 
for the use of the property of that railroad the average net 
operating income of the railroad for the three preceding years. 
That resulted in paying to some of the railroads of the country 
a great deal more than they should have received, and it re- 
sulted in paying to some of the railroads a great deal less than 
they should have received. I was opposed to that method of 
ascertaining compensation, and for that reason I yoted against 
the bill that confirmed the authority of the President to take 
over the railroads, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator put inte 
the Rrconp the three test years? 

Mr, CUMMINS. The years were the three years preceding 
the 1st of July, 1917. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I recognize that the discus- 
sion that is now going on is rather collateral, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Entirely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the question has been raised, and the 
Senator has expressed his views about it. They are contrary 
to mine. I think we might just as well ask the question 
Whether we were justified in spending all the money that we 
did spend in order to win the war as to ask whether we were 
justified in the expenditure that was involved in our taking 
oyer the roads, because I belleve now and I believed then that 
unless the Government did take over the roads our whole war 
program would break down. 


Mr. CUMMINS. That was the theory upon which the roads 


were taken over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I believe now that if we had not done that 
We could not have gotten across the water with our boys in 
time to have made the victory possible. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not concur in that view. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know the Senator does not. 
wanted to express my view of the matter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the railroads would have delivered 

` the war material even more speedily and more regularly than 
the material was delivered after the roads went into the hands 
of the Government. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, was it not a notorious fact 
that the terminals were filled up with freight that they could 
not deliver? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER, As a matter of fact, the railroads them- 
selyes in many instances simply said that they could not 
handle it with their facilities. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was perfectly easy to clear out the 
terminals, so far as authority was concerned, without putting 
the railroads into the hands of the Government. Our powers 
of regulation and control are comprehensive and complete. I 
believe that we could have regulated the movement of trains 
in the terminals, and especially in the New York terminal, 
where the great congestion existed, and in the Pittsburgh 
terminal, which was hardly less difficult, and that it could have 
been done better if it had not involved the turning over of the 
railroads to the Government and the payment of what I havo 
always looked upon as excess compensation. 

I want to say for this argument, Mr, President, that I am not 
criticizing this expenditure. I did not intend to be led into a 
discussion of it. It was absolutely necessary from the stand- 
point of those who were then in power. But why was it neces- 
sary, viewed from that standpoint? Now, mark you, it was 
necessary simply to keep the railroads running. That is the 
view that has just been expressed by the Senator from North 
Carolina and the Senator from Montana, and I have no in- 
clination to dispute that view; but we paid out this money 
simply to keep the railroads running. If it now appears that a 
comparatively small contribution is necessary to keep the farms 
running, why should it be considered uneconomic or unsound to 
make it? That is the inquiry that I think every Senator must 
answer not only to the country, but to his own conscience. 

We have appropriated, using round numbers, $1,375,000,000 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors—why? To enable 
private enterprise to reap a profit in ocean and river trans- 
portation, and, of course, for the additional reason that we 
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need the service which ocean transportation and river trans- 
portation can render the people. Some of these appropriations 
may have been improvident; but there is no man who ventures 
to say that the object in view was not wise, patriotic, sound, 
and economic. 

In operating Goyernment-owned ships during the last five 
years we haye lost $225,000,000, and this without reckoning 
losses in capital invested. I am not complaining about these 
losses, I am simply instancing that contributions from the 
Treasury are not infrequent, and many of them are not more 
closely allied to the common welfare than the contribution now 
proposed to initiate a system that will maintain agriculture, 
the success of which is inseparably bound up with the pros- 
perity and endurance of the Nation. 

We have spent more than $200,000,000 in the reclamation and 
irrigation of arid and semiarid lands. All this for the pur- 
pose of increasing the production of agricultural commodities 
about which the opponents of this measure seem to feel so 
keenly. There have been and will continue to be sums paid by 
the owners of these lands into the Treasury; but it is esti- 
mated that upon the basis of the present projects the Govern- 
ment has definitely lost somewhat more than $27,000,000. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. That is not the fault of settlers, however. 
That was found by an investigation on the part of the Goyern- 
ment to be due to incompetent engineering and lack of proper 
investigation of the projects. Under the act of December 5, 
1925, all reclamation projects in the future will be investigated, 
and a complete investigation or survey made of the marketing 
conditions and soil and everything that goes to make a success- 
ful irrigation project. 

I merely wanted to make it plain to the Senator that the set- 
tlers, the pioneers, are in no way responsible for the losses to 
the Government itself, 

Mr, CUMMINS. I hope I have not, even by inference, sug- 
gested anything to the contrary. I am simply saying that the 
Government undertook to do this for the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. I have in mind a project in my own 
State in which it was estimated that there were ayailable 
23,000 acres of good lands that could be reclaimed. The con- 
struction was based on 23,000 acres, and finally it was found 
that there were only 11,000 acres in that project that were prac- 
ticable for home building or for cultivation. The settler was 
not to blame for that. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Oh, no. I am saying that the Government 
undertook to do these things. 

If we have a right, and if it is sound policy, to expend 
Treasury money to enlarge the cultivable area of the country, 
it is certainly sound to expend a reasonable sum in entering 
upon a plan that will create and maintain economic equality 
between agriculture and other forms of industry and which 
will stabilize agricultural prices so that farm values will regain 
their proper place and farmers will be able to carry on their 
activities with an even opportunity for ultimate success. 

At some future time in the discussion upon which we are 
entering I may take up the details of these measures and 
examine what the effect of the proposed legislation will be upon 
particular commodities. But for the present I content myself 
with the effort to establish the fundamental soundness of the 
legislation; and I close with this appeal: The Government alone 
can give the farmer an even chance. Let us give it to him, and 
give it to him quickly. 


MIGRATORY-DBIRD REFUGES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In accordance with the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, this bill will go back to the calendar, 
and the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (8. 2607) for the purpose of more 
effectively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory 
bird treaty with Great Britain by the establishment of migra- 
tory-bird refuges, ete. 

Mr. DILL. Mr, President, I make the point of no quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Capper Fess Harreld 
Bingham Caraway Frazier Harris 

Blease Cummins George Heflin 

Borah Curtis Gerry Howell 
Bratton Deneen Gillett Johnson 
Broussard Dill Glass Jones, N. Mex. 
Bruce Edge Gof Jones, Wash, 
Butler Ernst Gooding Kendrick 
Cameron Ferris Hale Keyes 
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King Norris Sackett Stephens 
La Follette Oddle Schall Swanson 
McKellar Overman Sheppard Trummell 
MeMaster Pepper Shipstead Tyson 
McNar, Phipps Shortridge Walsh 
Maytield Pittman Simmons Warren 
Metealt Kansdell Smoot Wheeler 
Moses Roed, Pa. Stantield Willis 
Norbeck Robinson, Ark. Steck 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Groncr], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
JONES], and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] are un- 
avoidably detained at a meeting of the Committee on Finance, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators having an- 
swered to thelr names, a quorum is present. 


SUBSISTENCE EXVENSES OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, with the consent of the Sena- 
tor in charge of the pending bill, I ask that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill T889, a bill to regulate sub- 
sistence expenses of civilian officers and employees while absent 
from their designated posts of duty on official business. I am 
sure it will lead to no extended debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it be enacted, cte., That this act may be cited as the “ Sub- 
sistence expense act of 1926." 2 

Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

The term “departments and establishments” means any executive 
department, independent commission, board, bureau, ofice, agency, or 
other establishment of the Government, including the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

The term “subsistence” means lodging, meals, and other necessary 
expenses incidental to the personal sustenance or comfort of the 
traveler, 

The term “actual expenses“ means the actual amounts neces- 
sarily expended by the traveler for subsistence and Itemized in 
accounts for reimbursement, 

The term “per diem allowance” means a daily flat rate of payment 
in lieu of actual expenses. 

Sec. 3. Civilian officers and employees of the departments and 
establishments while traveling on official business and away from 
their designated posts of duty shall be allowed their actual necessary 
expenses in an amount not to exceed $7 each for any one calendar day, 

Sec. 4. The heads of departments and establishments, in lieu of 
the actual expenses authorized by section 3, may preseribe a per diem 
allowance not to exceed $6 for nny one calendar day or portions thereof 
for absences of less than 24 hours, 

Sec. 5. Civilian officers and employees of the departments and estab- 
Ushments while traveling on official business beyond the limits of the 
continental United States shall be allowed their actual expenses in an 
amount to be prescribed by the heads of departments and establishments 
not to exceed an average of $8 per day during the travel, exclusive of 
absence on leave. 

Actual expenses and per diem allowance under this section for any 
travel performed within the limits of continental United States shall 
be in accordance with the rates prescribed in sections 8 and 4 of 
this act. 

Sec. 6. The heads of departments and establishments may prescribe 
a per diem allowance of not to exceed $7, in lieu of the actual ex- 
penses authorized by section 8. 

Sec. 7. The allowance and payment of actual expenses and the fixing 
and payment of per diem allowance, or portions thereof, shall be in 
accordance with regulations which shall be promulgated by the heads 
of departments and establishments, ond which shall be standardized 
as far as practicable, and shall not be effective until approved by the 
President of the United States, 

Sec. S. The heads of departments and establishments, under regula- 
tlons which shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the protection of the United States, may advance through the proper 
disbursing officers from applicable appropriations to any person en- 
titled to actual expenses or per diem allowance under this act such 
sums as may be deemed advisable considering the character and prob- 
able duration of the travel to be performed. Any sums so advanced 
shall be recovered from the person to whom advanced, or his estate, 
by deduction from any amount due from the United States or by such 
other legal method of recovery as may be necessary. 

Src. 9. All laws or parts of Jaws which are Inconsistent with or in 
conflict with the provisions of this act, except such laws or parts of 
law us specially fix rates higher than the maximum rates established 
in this act, are hereby repealed or modified only te the extent of such 
Inconsistency or conflict. 

Sec. 10. This act shall not be construed to modify or repeal the 
act providing for the travelling expenses of the President of the United 
States or any acts (including appropriations for the fiscal year 1927) 
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specifically fixing or permitting mileage rates for travel and/or sub- 
sistence expenses. 

Sec. 11. This act shall not be construed to modify or repeal the 
per diem travel allowances granted rallway postal clerks, acting railway 
posta) clerks, and substitute railway postal clerks in section 7, ‘Title I, 
of the act approved February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. p. 1062). 

See. 12. Appropriations for the fiscal year 1927 which contain spe- 
cific rates of actual expenses or per diem allowance inconsistent with 
the rates permitted by this act are hereby modified to the extent 
required to permit the application of the provisions of this act to such 
appropriations, 

Sec. 13. This act shall take effect on July 1, 1926, but any in- 
creases deemed necessary to be made in the rates of actual expenses 
or per diem allowance under the authority of this act shall not be 
authorized by heads of departments and establishments to the” extent 
of incurring a deficiency in appropriations available for the payment 
thereof during the fiscal year 1927. 

Sec. 14, Civillan officers and employees of the severnl executive de- 
partments and independent establishments of the Government, includ- 
ing their field services, under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the heads of such departments or establishments, may use their own 
vehicles for transportation when performing necessary official travel 
on duty away from thelr official stations. When such vehicles are 
used for such purposes, the person so using his own vehicle may be 
allowed and paid not to exceed 7 cents per mile for distance actually 
and necessarily traveled on official business in such vehicle, for vehicles 
other than motor cycles, and for motor cycles 3 cents per mile, and 
necessary tolls, ferriage, and storage charges, such allowance to be in 
licu of any and all other allowances for transportation. Such allow- 
ances, however, in any case of travel when absent from official station 
between points where transportation by the most economical usually 
traveled route may be had by common carrier, shall not exceed the 
amonnt of the cheapest first-class fare by such common carrier: Pro- 
vided, That the time consumed in travel between such points in excess 
of the time required for such travel by common carrier shall be 


charged to the traveler: And provided further, That when loss would 


ensue to the Government by awaiting transportation by common carrier 
allowance may be made in full for the actual distance traveled and for 
the time necessarily consumed. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have some ex- 
planation of this bill, and as to what the cost will be, and as 
to what department it will apply to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it will apply to Goyernment 
workers in all departments, civil-service employees and others, 
excepting the Post Office Department, the Army, the Navy, and 
the other military branches, which are provided for otherwise. 
It fixes a standard rate of $6 a day in place of other expense 
allowances, which may run up to $7 a day actual expenses, 
instead of regular per diem. In other words, this is to take 
the place of the $4 and $5 old allowances, which it raises to 
$6 and $7. 

The bill also proyides a maximum of $8 a day for those in 
foreign service, whereas there have been various rates existing. 
So that the measure would raise the rates at one place and 
lower them to some extent in another. 

The idea is to have some measure that may apply to all 
alike, and not make it necessary, as It has seemed to be 
lately, when we have been providing for the expenses of any 
member of a commission, or anyone who has to travel, to pro- 
vide $8 or $10 or $12 a day. All must take $6 or $7, as the 
case may be, or, in the Foreign Service, $8. 

Mr. KING. Let us take, for instance, employees in the For- 
est Service; employees in the Agricultural Department, of 
whom there is an army perambulating throughout the country; 
employees in the Internal Revenue Department, of whom there 
are literally hundreds throughout the country; employees in the 
Prohibition Unit, of whom there are many hundreds; and hun- 
dreds of men in the accounting divisions going throughout the 
country. Are all of them to get a maximum of $7 a day? 

Mr. WARREN. I hardly think the figures would be as large 
as the Senator has indicated, although there are quite a good 
many such employees. Under the present practice many of 
those employees are receiving more than they would receive 
under this bill. This is to fix a standard, that all may be 
treated the same. Where the present rate is higher, as in the 
case of certain commissions, the rate will be made uniform in 
the future. For instance, those who have been sent to the 
Vienna meeting will draw $15 a day. That is recognized and 
will be allowed to stand just for the time being. But beyond 
that, $7 a day or $8 a day will be the maximum. 

Mr. KING. What would be the maximum allowed to em- 
ployees of the Agricultural Department, of whom there are 
hundreds perambulating through the country? 

Mr. WARREN. Six dollars. 

Mr. KING. Under this bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes, 
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Mr. KING. What is the maximum allowed to employees of | 


the Interior Department, Land Office officials, officials of the 
Forest Service, and of the Geological Survey? 

Mr. WARREN. To some of the services, like the Railway 
Mail Service, this does not apply. We have my amendment cut 
out what the House provided in the way of a mileage charge 
in connection with motor travel, because the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate wanted to get into conference 
with the House and try to modify that particular item. 

Mr. KING, This is just for lodging; it is not for mileage? 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know how much per annum 
this will add to the expenses of the Government? 


Mr. WARREN. The Members of the House who have had | 


the matter under consideration state that it is no considerable 
amount, It will relieve us of the constant pressure made from 
day to day to raise the salaries of those in this, that, or the 
other department of the Government, 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator has minimized the im- 
portance of this bill. Perhaps 800 employees of the Govern- 
ment have been to see me about the measure. I suppose they 
thought I might object. Some were in the Veterans’ Bureau. 
That bureau, as the Senator knows, has a great many em- 
ployees traveling throughout the country, some in the legal 
division, some doctors, some inspectors, Then the Treasury 
Department has perhaps 5,000 employees of all kinds traveling 
thronghout the country, as auditors and inspectors, and as 
agents in internal-revenne work. I believe that with the 
multitude of employees—and there must be many, many 
thousands—including those engaged in the Internal Revenue 
Department, because in that department alone, as the Senator 
knows, there are nearly 30,000—— 

Mr. WARREN. Very few are traveling. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is in error about that. In the 
Senator's own State there are quite a number in the Internal 
Revenue Department. Many live in the State and have their 
headquarters in Cheyenne. In my State they have their head- 
quarters in Salt Lake City. But they travel around the States, 
and I am wondering if they would draw the same expense rates. 

Mr. WARREN. Not when they are in hotels or when they are 
home. Mr. MeCarl, the Comptroller General, has been very 
careful in his rulings. The allowance must be for full days, 
and it must be while they are traveling. It is not applicable 
as it was under the old system. 

Mr. KING. I know that any effort to cut down the expenses 
of the Government or to prevent an increase in the expenses 
of the Government is absolutely futile. The expenses this year 
will be very much more than those of last year, and next year 
will be much more than those of this year. The number of 
employees will be increased, their salaries will be increased, the 
number of bureaus will be increased, and we are on the high- 
way to increasing expenses and of course increasing taxes. 

Mr. WARREN. The bill is to prevent that very thing of 
raising salaries. When these positions were reclassified, there 
was more or less of a promise with reference to those to whom 
the classification brought only a slight advance. The bill cures 
that defect, whatever it is. 

Mr. KING. Of course I can not object to its consideration, 
but I think it is a very untimely Spe as 

The Senate as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 9, puge 4, line 3, after the word 
“fix” and before the word “rates,” insert the words “or now 
permit.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Ciner CLERK. On page 5, after line 3, strike out section 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to he rend a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


THOMAS DURNFORD 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a bill from 
the House of Representatives (H. R. 8489) to relinquish the 
title of the United States to the land in the claim of Thomas 
Durnford, situate in the county of Baldwin, State of Alabama, 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the measure. It is a local biil. 
It is indorsed by Secretary Work. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the biil been referred to a committee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No: I just called it up from the clerk’s desk 
this minute. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I think it ought to go to a committee. We 
have been objecting to the consideration of bills and joint reso- 
lutions without their reference to a committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have the report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, I should like to rend what he said. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall have to object, although I have no 
objection to the Senator's bill in and of itself. 

Mr, HEFLIN. I hope the Senator will not object. These 
people down there want to sell the land, and I fear we will 
have to hold it up for days and days if the bill has to go to a 
committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
do so. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, then, Mr. President, I have the floor, 
and I have been wanting to make a speech for some days, 
However, I haye no desire to establish a prece- 
dent that would disturb the standing rules and regulations of 
this body. The bill for which I have endeavored to get present 
consideration, of course, has not been referred to a committee. 
It passed the House on yesterday. No one would object to the 
measure. The reason why I want to get it passed at the 
earliest possible moment is because I had intended introducing 
the bill in the Senate and haying it passed here, so that a 
Member of the House could have it passed over there. That is 
why I wanted to get it passed this afternoon if I could. 

I am not going to speak this afternoon. I know the Senator 
from Kansas will regret to hear that. [Laughter.] I ask the 
Chair, however, to refer the bill to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, and I hope to get them to act upon it 
to-morrow so I can call it up for passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION REFERENDUM 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, for several days there has been 
considerable discussion as to the legality or constitutionality 
of the suggested national prohibition referendum. I ask con- 
sent of the Senate to have printed in the Recorp a brief pre- 
pared by the Senate legislative counsel, Mr. Frederick P. Lee, 
expressing as his opinion the entire legality and constitution- 
ality of Congress providing for a national prohibition refer- 
endum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUXNSEEC. 
MEMORANDUM IN RE Power or CONGRESS TO Proyipy ror A NATIONAL 
REFERENDUM 


The opinion of this office has been requested as to the power of the 
Congress under the Constitution to enact Senate Joint Resolution No, 
81, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, as introduced March 26, 1926. 
The resolution provides for the holding of a national referendum “in 
order that the Congress may obtain information necessary for the 
appropriate exercise of its legislative powers under the eighteenth 
amendment.” Under the resolution as introduced the question upon 
which the referendum is to be held is as follows: 

“Shall the Congress amend the national prohibition act (commonly 
known as the Volstead Act) so as to allow the manufacture, sale, 
transportation, and possession of beverages containing as great an 
amount of alcohol as is lawful under the Constitution, provided that 
such amendments shall not interfere with the constitutional powers of 
the several States to legislate with respect to intoxicating liquors as 
each State may deem proper?“ 

Provision is made authorizing the several States to conduct the 
referendum in accordance with such election and referendum laws, not 
in conflict with the provisions of the resolution, as the State legisla- 
tures may provide. In the event of any State falling to make adequate 
provisions for the holding of the referendum, the Postmaster General 
and the Secretary of Commerce are required to conduct the referendum 
through the post offices, the Bureau of the Census, or such other 
agencies within their respective jurisdictions and control as they may 
jointly select. Finally, provision is made for reimbursing each State 
for the cost of the referendum if held by it, and for the payment of the 
expenditures of the Postmaster General and the Secretary of Commerce 
for the conduct of the referendum whenever held by them in the 


I shall have to object, much as I dislike to 


Without objection it is so 


| absence of State action. 


It will be noted from the above outline of the provisions of the reso- 
lution that no attempt is made to compel any individual to furnish 
information through compelling him to vote in the referendum. Fur- 
ther, no compulsion is placed upon the States to make their election 
machinery available nor to control the conduct of the referendum it 
held by the State, except that if the State voluntarily determines to 
conduct the referendum the resolution imposes the following limita- 
tions: First, the referendum is to be conducted at the general election 
held by the State for Representatives in the Seventy-first Congress of 
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the United States; second, the question shall be stated upon the bal- 
lots without alteration or explanation; third, any individual qualified 
by law as an elector for a Representative in Congress, and none other, 
shall be qualifica to vote upon the question; and fourth, the governor 
of the State shall certify the referendum results to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives on the first day of the first regular session 
of the Congress commencing after the referendum. These mandatory pro- 
visions, howeyer, come into effect only if the State voluntarily provides 
for the conduct of tho referendum. It is therefore clear that the 
referendum, so far as the individual or the State is concerned, is purely 
a voluntary matter. 

The constitutional problems presented by the resolution are those 
relating to the power of Congress to acquire without compulsion infor- 
mation in aid of or as a basis for legislation, and to that end to avall 
Itselt of the services of State officials and instrumentallties with the 
consent of the State, the State to be reimbursed for expenses incurred. 
Such problems are general in their nature. Their solution is not 
peculiar to a referendum relating to the eighteenth amendment or the 
national prohibition act. Their solution as a matter of law is not in 
any way affected by the merits of the proposed referendum as a matter 
of policy, nor is their solution as a matter of law affected by the 
merits of the pending controversy over the modification of the national 
prohibition act. 

The constitutional problems presented by the resolution are discussed 
in connection with the four following questions: 

I. Can Congress under the Constitution provide by law for the 
acquisition without compulsion of information in aid of or as basis for 
legislation? 

Il. In ease the first question is answered affirmatively, has the 
Congress under the Constitution the discretion to determine by law 
the appropriate method for acquiring such information? 

III. In case the second question is answered affirmatively, would 
an act of Congress providing for a national referendum to be conducted 
by the States with their consent be open to constitutional objection 
as— 

(A) An interference with the rights of the several States reserved 
to them under the tenth amendinent? 

(B) An invalid delegation of Federal legislative power? 

(C) A denial to the States of a republican form of government? 

IV. Is an appropriation for expenses incurred in the conduct of the 
referendum either by the States or by Federal agencies a constitutional 
appropriation? 

I. Can Congress under the Constitution provide by law for the 
acquisition without compulsion of information in aid of or as a basis 
for legislation? 

Article I, section 1, of the Constitution provides that “the legis- 
lative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
* ° s,” 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution provides that Congress shall 
have power “to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
yested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof.” 

The Constitution dees not mention any power of Congress to ac- 
quire information in aid of or as a basis for legislation by a national 
referendum or otherwise. A glance nt Article I of the Constitution 
will reveal, however, that no attempt was made by that Instrument 
to enumerate all the things which Congress might do by law. The 
framers of the Constitution intended to create a legislative body such 
as they were familiar with from experience or history, and which would 
have the same plenary authority, within the limited fleld of the | 
powers vested in it by the people, as such legislative bodies had ex- 
ercised in the past. Therefore it was provided in the Constitution 
that the Congress should have, in addition to its enumerated powers, 
certain unenumerated or implied powers, These are either Implied in 
the grants of the cnumerated powers or are conferred by the “ neces- 
sary and proper“ clause above quoted. These unenumerated powers 
include the power of Congress to provide by law for the acquisition 
of information in ald of or as a basis for legislation. 

Under the resolution the power to acquire such information would 
be exercised as necessary and proper to carry into execution the “ power 
to enforce” the eighteenth amendment “by appropriate Iegisiation.” 
(See sec. 2 of the eighteenth amendment.) In fact, the resolution 
states on its face that the referendum is authorized to be beld “in 
order that the Congress may obtain information necessary for the ap- 
propriate exercise of its legislative powers under the eighteenth 
amendment.” 

The existence of the power to acquire information in aid of or as a 
basis for legislation has always been assumed tn the many decisions 
of the courts as to whether the Congress can compel such information 
to be furnished it, whether power to acquire such information for the 
Congress may be delegated, whether the acquisition of the information 
was asserted to be for a legislative purpose, or whether the legislative 
purpose, if asserted, did in fact exist in the particular instance. 
(Kilbourn v. Thompson, 103 U. S. 168; Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v. Brimson, 154 U. 8. 447, 474; Henry v. Henkel, 207 Fed. 805, 
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235 U. S. 219; Harriman v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 211 
U. S. 407; United States v. Mitchell, 58 Fed. 993, 999; United States 
v. Moriarity, 106 Fed. 886; Federal Trade Commission v. Claire Furnace 
Co., 285 Fed. 936, 948, 948; Ex parte Daugherty, 209 Fed. 620, 633, 
637-638, 640; United States v. Sinclair, 52 Wash. L. Rep. 451.) In 
the Kilbourn case in 1881 and in the Henry case in 1914 the Supremo 
Court in explicit language distinctly declined at those two widely 
separated dates to pass upon the question as to whether Congress 
could compel the testimony of witnesses in nid of or as a basis for 
legislation. It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that the only 
doubt confronting the Supreme Court was not the power of Congress 
to acquire information in ald of or as a basis for legislation, but to 
compel the furnishing of such information by contumacious witnesses, 

The power of Congress under the Constitution to acquire by com- 
pulsory methods information in aid of or as a basis for legislation 
is now pending before the Supreme Court in eases of Dangherty v. 
McGrain, argued during the October term, 1924, and Federal Trade 
Commission v. Claire Furnace Co., argued during the October term, 
1923, and reargued during the present term. The same question is 
also pending before the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
in the case of the United States v. Sinclair. But the decisions of 
these cases in the lower courts assumed the authority of Congress to 
acquire information in aid of and as na basis for legislation unless 
compulsory methods were employed. (Ex parte Daugherty, 209 Fed. 
620; Federal Trade Commission v. Claire Furnace Co., 285 Fed. 946; 
United States v, Sinclair, 52 Wash. L. Rep. 451.) While admittedly 
doubt will continue to exist as to the power of Congress to compel 
the furnishing of information until such time as the question left 
open by the Kilbourn and Henry cases is finally decided by the 
Supreme Court, the past decisions of the Supreme Court have in 
nowise cast doubt upon the power of Congress to acquire such infor- 
mation by voluntary methods. 

Congress having the power to acquire information in ald of or as 
a basis for legislation, the resolution then presents the following ques- 
tion: Is it necessary and proper to the excreise of the power of Congress 
to enforce the eighteenth amendment by appropriate legislation, that 
the Congress provide by law for the acquisition of information as to 
whether a majority of the people of the United States favor the amend- 
ment of the national prohibition act so as to allow the manufacture, 
sale, transportation, and possession of beyerages containing as grent 
an amount of alcohol as is lawful under the Constitution? 

Once the existence of the power to acquire information In nid of or 
as n basis for legislation is admitted, the wisdom of its exercise in the 
particular case, and the necessity for the particular information to be 
acquired, is a matter which Congress alone can determine, 

“No principle of our constitutional law is more firmly established 
than that this court may not, In pessing upon the validity of a statute, 
inquire into the motives of Congress. Nor may the court 
inquire into the wisdom of the legislation. Nor may it pass 
upon the necessity for the exercise of a power possessed, since the pas- 
sible abuse of a power is not an argument against its existence.” 
(Hamilton v. Kentucky Distilleries Co., 251 U. S. 146, 161.) 

The only question for the courts is whether Congress, in finding it 
necessary to acquire the particular Information, has gone beyond the 
constitutional limite upon its legislative discretion. Unless the law 
providing for the acqnisition of the information is an arbitrary and 
unreasonable exercise of the power vested in Congress by the necessary 
and proper clause, and the information to be acquired can not reason- 
ably be conceived as being in ald of or a basis for legislation to enforca 
the eighteenth amendment within the constitutional limits, the deter- 
mination of Congress as to the necessity is final, and the court will not 
substitute its judgment for the legislative discretion. (Cf. Everard's 
Brewerles v. Day, 265 U. S. 545, 559, 563.) 

II. Has the Congress, under the Constitution, the discretion to doter- 
mine by law the appropriate method for acquiring information in aid 
of or as a basis for legislation? 

The ordinary methods by which the Congress obtains information in 
aid of or asa basis for legislation, aside from the personal inqnirlos and 
experiences of individual Members, is by the delegation of the power to 
either House of the Congress, or committees thereof, or to Federal 
agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Federal 
Trade Commission acting on behalf of the Congress. Such methods 
may involve personal appearance of witnesses before Members of Con- 
gress with the opportunity for cross-examination, or may involve only 
the transmission of written information to the Members of Congress in 
the form of depositions, briefs, reports, answers to questionunires, and 
the like, which do not afford such opportunity for crogs-examination by 
the Members. Senate Joint Resolution No. 81 presents the question, 
Can the Congress provide fer the acquisition of the information by 
moans of a referendum conducted by the legislatures of the several 
States through State officials? Omitting from consideration for the 
moment the constitutional question of delegation of legislative power, 
there remains for determination the question as to the extent of the 
discretion of the Congress in selecting the Instrumentalities by which 
information in ald of or as a basis for legislation may be acquired for 
the use of the Congress, 
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Under the “necessary and proper“ clause the Congress has power 
to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution its power to acquire information in aid of or as a basis 
for legislation. In the case of McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316) 
the Supreme Court held that the Congress might employ any means 
appropriate for the execution of its powers. This doctrine has been 
repeatedly affirmed. In the Legal Tender case (110 U. 8, 421, 440) 
the Supreme Court said: 

“By the settled construction and the only reasonable interpreta- 
tion of this clause the words “ necessary and proper“ are not limited 
to such measures as are absolutely and indispensably necessary, with- 
out which the powers granted must fall of execution; but they include 
all appropriate means which are conducive or adapted to the end to 
be accomplished, and which in the judgment of Congress will most 
advantageously effect it.” 

And again in the Legal Tender cases (12 Wall. 457, 536) the court 
sald: 

“Indeed the whole history of the Government and of congressional 
legislation has exhibited the use of a very wide discretion, even in 
times of peace and in the absence of any trying emergency, in the 
Selection of the necessary and proper means to carry into effect the 
great objects for which the Government was framed, and this discre- 
tion has generally been unquestioned, or, if questioned, sanctioned 
by this court . Happily the true meaning of the clause 
authorizing the enactment of all laws necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the express powers conferred upon Congress, and all 
other powers vested In the Government of the United States, or in 
any of its departments or officers, has long since been settled. In 
Fisher v. Blight (2 Cranch 358) this court, speaking by Chief Justice 
Marshall, said that In construing it ‘it would be Incorrect and would 
produce endless difficulties if the opinion should be maintained that 
no law was authorized which was not indispensably necessary to 
give effect to a specified power. Where various systems might be 
adopted for that purpose it might be sald with respect to each that it 
Was not necessary because the end might be obtained by other means.’ 
‘Congress,’ sald this court, ‘must possess the choice of means, and 
must be empowered to use any means which are In fact conducive to 
the exercise of a power granted by the Constitution’ „ 

It is submitted that choice of the referendum upon the question 
provided in the resolution is reasonably conducive or adapted to the 
end of furnishing Congress information in ald of or as a basis for 
appropriate legislation to enforce the eighteenth amendment. In any 
case it Is not for the courts to determine whether the method chosen 
by the Congress is the best possible choice to be made or to require 
that the method be Iindispensably necessary to execute the congres- 
sional power. 

It is likewise well settled that where the means adopted by Con- 
gress are not prohibited and are calculated to effect the object intrusted 
to it, this court may not inquire into the degree of their necessity, as 
this would be to pass the line which circumscribes the Judicial depart- 
ment and to tread upon legislative ground.” (McCulloch v. Maryland, 
4 Wheat. 316, 423; Legal Tender case, 110 U. S. 421, 450; Fong Yue 
Ting v. United States, 149 U. S. 698, 718; Everard’s Breweries v. Day, 
265 U. S. 545, 559.) 

III. Would an act of Congress providing for a national referendum to 
he conducted by the States with their consent be open to constitutional 
objection as an interference of the rights reserved to the States by the 
tenth amendment, as an invalid delegation of Federal legislative power, 
or as a denial to the States of a republican form of government? 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 81, in authorizing the conduct of the 
referendum by the States in accordance with such election and referen- 
dum laws of the States as the legislatures thereof may provide, as- 
sumes that the State legislatures, in pursuance of the congressional 
nuthorization, will provide for the conduct of the referendum through 
the use of State election and referendum machinery. This will neces- 
sarily involve State officials carrying out the referendum. Furthermore, 
in the event the State determines to conduct the referendum, the reso- 
lution specifically places upon the governor thereof the duty of certify- 
ing the referendum results to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. Such use of State legislative and executive officials in executing 
the Federal function of acquiring information in aid of or as a basis 
for legislation will be with the consent of the States. Such consent 
will not be implied from the absence of any action by the States pro- 
hibiting State officials from serving pro hac yice as Federal officials in 
executing the Federal law. The consent will be expressly given 
through enactments of the State legislature authorizing the conduct of 
the referendum in the State by the State and providing for its conduct 
through the State election and referendum machinery. The question 
then arises, Has Congress the constitutional power by law to avail 
itself, with the expressed consent of the State, of the services of the State 
officials and instrumentalities in carrying out a national referendum? 

The basis for any possible constitutional doubt as to the power of 
the Federal Government to confer Federal authority upon State om- 
cials and instrumentalities has been variously expressed. In case the 
power is a judicial power the objection seems to rest upon Mr. Justice 
Story’s observation in Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee (1 Wheat. 304, 330), 
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to the effect that Congress can not vest any portion of the judicial 
power of the United States, except in courts ordained or established 
by itself.” (Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters 539, 582; Robertson v. 
Baldwin, 165 U. S. 275, 278.) In case of the power of condemnation, 
it is urged that the power is in {ts nature exclusive and its exercise 
by State instrumentalities is therefore prohibited as completely as 
though the prohibition were expressed in the Constitution in terms. 
(United States v. Jones, 109 U. S. 518, 518.) In case the power is an 
executive power, the basis of the objection seems to be that the Fed- 
eral legislation will infringe the rights reserved to the States under 
the tenth amendment. (See briefs for the plaintiff in error in Nos. 
663, G64, 665, and 666, of the Selective Draft Law cases, 245 U. 8. 
866.) Following the analogy of the above objections, it is conceivable 
that the objection to the delegations of legislative and executive power 
under the resolution would be based on the theory that the enactment 
of the resolution would infringe the powers preserved to the States 
under the tenth amendment. However, despite the above objections it 
is a settled Jaw under the decisions of the Supreme Court that Con- 
gress may confer Federal authority upon State officials and instru- 
mentalities and State executive and judicial officers may act there- 
under unless prohibited by State legislation. It is even unnecessary 
that the State affirmatively consent to the delegation of Federal 
authority as is provided in the resolution; all that constitutionally is 
necessary for State executive or judicial officers to act under the 
Federal grant is that the State shall not have prohibited such action. 

Consideration of this problem first arose in connection with the 
fugitive slave act of February 12, 1703. (1 Stat. 802.) Section 3 of 
the act provided that fugitives from labor might be arrested by tho 
person to whom such labor was due and taken before a State magistrate 
in the county, city, or town, or a Federal circuit or district judge 
within the State wherein the arrest was made. Upon proof to the 
satisfaction of such magistrate or judge that the person arrested owed 
labor to the person claiming the fugitive, it became the duty of the 
magistrate or judge to give a certificate to such effect to the claimant, 
and such certificate was sufficient warrant for removing the fugitive 
to the State from which he fled. 

In Prigg v. Pennsylvania (16 Peters, 536) the United States Supreme 
Court decided the question whether State magistrates were bound to 
exercise the Federal authority conferred by the fugitive slave act. 
Differences in the opinion of the court arose not as to whether the 
magistrates might act, but as to whether they were bound to act, under 
the Federal authority. Mr. Justice Story, in delivering the opinion of 
the court, sald: 

„Wo hold the act to be clearly constitutional in all its leading pro- 
visions, and, indeed, with the exception of that part which confers 
authority upon State magistrates, to be free from reasonable doubt 
and difficulty, upon the grounds already stated. As to the authority 
so conferred upon the State magistrates, while a GiMerence of opinion 
has existed, and may exist still, on the point, in different States, 
whether State magistrates are bound to act under it, none is enter- 
tained by this court, that State magistrates may, if they choose, exer- 
cise that authority, unless prohibited by State legislation" (p. 622), 

It will be observed that the opinion of the court asserts that the 
State officials may exercise the Federal authority without expressed 
permission from the State so long as the State does not by legislation 
prohibit such exercise. The resolution does not go even this far, for 
its use of State officials and Instrumentalities is contingent upon 
affirmative legislative action by the State authorizing the State officials 
to execute the Federal functions under such election or referendum 
laws as the State may provide. The decision of the Supreme Court 
therefore seems, a fortiori, both to permit the State officlals to execute 
the Federal authority with the expressed consent of the State and to 
sustain the constitutionality of the Federal legislation conferring such 
authority upon State officials subject to the consent of the State legis- 
lature. Chief Justice Taney in a concurring opinion admitted that 
the State legislature had the power, if it thought proper, to prohibit 
State officials from exercising the Federal authority, while Justice 
McLean dissenting on this point urged that the State official “was 
bound to perform the duty required of him by a law paramount to any 
act, on the same subject, in his own State“ (p. 672). Following the 
decision of the court and the concurring opinion of Chief Justice Taney, 
many States enacted so-called personal liberty acts forbidding any State 
magistrate from taking cognizance of any certificate to be Issued under 
the fugitive slave act and forbidding any executive officer from arrest- 
ing or detaining any person claimed as a fugitive slave. In order to 
remedy this practical difficulty, the Congress passed the act of Sep- 
tember 18, 1850 (9 Stat. 462), supplementing the original fugitive 
slave act by providing, in addition, for Federal commissioners who 
would be authorized to Issue the proper certificates. However, the 
authority of the State magistrates to issue such certificates, in the 
absence of prohibitory State legislation, remained unchanged by the 
supplemental act of 1850 and continued in force until the repeal of 
section 3 of the fugitive slave act by the act of June 28, 1864. (13 
Stat. 200.) 

It thus becomes evident that almost from the adoption of the 
Constitution up to the Civil War the Federal Government had in effect 
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legislation under which it availed itself of the services of State 
officers and instrumentalitles in executing Federal authority. Such 
legislation was recognized by many of the States in the enactment 
of the so-called personal liberty acts and was held constitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States: Further, the court found 
that State officials might exercise the authority conferred by such 
legislation in the absence of any prohibition by State law and the 
States need not even affirmatively consent to their officials exercising 
the Federal authority—a holding, the logic of which goes much beyond 
that necessary to sustain the provisions of Senate Jolnt Resolution 
No. 18, which specifically requires State enabling legislation. 

The rule Inid down In Prigg v. Pennsylvania In the case of the 
fugitive slave act has become settled Iaw. The theory that the 
consent of the State is not required has at times been restated by 
saying that, in the absence of an expressed prohibition in the State 
law, the consent of the State to the use of its officers and instrumen- 
talities as Federal instrumentalities will be presumed. (Fort Leaven- 
worth Railroad Co. v. Lowe, 114 U. S. 525, 532.) The result, how- 
ever, is the same In either case and the rule of Prigg v. Pennsylvania 
has been subsequently applied and sustained by the courts In con- 
nection with Federal legislation providing for the use of State 
tribunals and other agencies carrying ont the Federal authority 
to condemn property (United States v. Jones, 109 U. S. 513. 519- 
521); providing for the use of State courts in carrying out Federal 
authority to arrest senmen offending against Federal law (Robertson 
„. Baldwin, 165 U. S. 275, 278-280, and Dallemagne v. Moisan, 
197 U.: S. 1609, 173-174); providing for the uso of State courts in 
carrying out the Federal naturalization laws (Levin v. United 
States, 128 Fed. 826); and providing for the use of State executive 
officers in carrying out the provisions of the selective draft act 
(Selective Draft Law cases, 245 U. S. 866, 389). 

The extent and constitutional validity of the practice of Federal use 
of State officers and instrumentalities is well set forth in the following 
quotation from an opinion of Mr. Justice Field: 

The procecding for the ascertainment of the value of the property 
and consequent compensation to be made is merely an inquisition to 
establish a particular fact as a preliminary to the actual taking; and 
it may be prosecuted before commissioners or special boards or the 
courts, with or without the intervention of a jury, as the legislative 
power may designate, All that is required Is that It shall be conducted 
in some fair and just manner, with opportunity to the owners of the 
property to present evidence as to its value, and to be heard thereon, 
Whether the tribunal shall be created directly by an act of Congress, or 
one already established by the States shail be adopted for the occasion, 
is a mere matter of legislative discretion. Undoubtedly it was the pur- 
pose of the Constitution to establish a general government independent 
of, and In some respects superior to, that of the State governments—one 
which could enforee its own laws through its own officers and tribunals; 
“and this purpose was accomplished. That Government can create all 
the officers and tribunals required for the execution of its powers. 
Upon this point there can be no question. (Kohl v. United States, 
91 U. S. 367.) Yet from the time of its establishment that Government 
has been in the habit of using, with the consent of the States, their 
officers, tribunals, and institutions as its agents. Their use has not 
been deemed violative of any principle or as in any manner derogating 
from the sovereign authority of the Federal Government, but as a mat- 
ter of convenience and as tending to a great saving of expense. 

The use of the courts of the State in applying the rules of naturall- 
zation prescribed by Congress, the exercise at one time by State jus- 
tices of the peace of the power of committing magistrates for viola- 
tions of Federal Jaw, and the use of State penitentiaries for the con- 
finement of conyicts under such laws are instances of the employment 
of State tribunals and State institutions in the execution of powers of 
the General Government. At different times varlous duties have been 
imposed by acts of Congress on State tribunals; they haye been in- 
vested with jurisdiction In ciyil suits and over complaints and prose- 
cutions for fines, penalties, and forfeitures arising under laws of the 
United States. (1 Kent. 400.) And though the jurisdiction thus 
conferred could not be enforced against the consent of the States, yet 
when its exercise was not incompatible with State dutics, and the 
States made no objection to it, the decisions rendered by the State 
tribunals were upheld. (United States v. Jones, 109 U. 8. 513, 519- 
520.) 

The objections to provision by law for the Federal use of State 
executive officials was apparently first assigned a definite constitutional 
origin in the Selective Draft Law cases (245 U. S. 366). 

Section 6 of the selective draft act (40 Stat. 76, 80-81) provides 
as follows: x 

“Sec, 6. That the President is hereby authorized to utilize the serv- 
ices of any or all departments and any or all officers or agents of 


„„ „„ è the several States * * and subdivisions thereof, in the 
execution of this act, and all officers and agents of the * * * gey- 
eral States and subdivisions thereof, * * and all 


persons designated or appointed under regulations preseribed by the 
President, whether such appointments are made by the President him- 
self or by the governor or other officer of any State * * * to per- 
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form any duty in the execution of this act, are hereby required to per- 
form such duty as the President shall order or direct, and all such 
officers and agents and persons so designated or appointed shall hereby 
have full authority for all acts done by them in the execution of this 
act by the direction of the President. Any person charged 
as herein provided with the duty of carrying into effect any of the 
provisions of this act or the regulations made or directions given there- 
under who shall fail or neglect to perform such duty; and any person 
charged with such duty or having and exercising any authority under 
said act, regulations, or directions, who shall knowingly make or be a 
party to the making of any false or Incorrect registration, physical 
examination, exemption, enlistment, enrollment, or muster; and any 
person who shall make or be a party to the making of any false state- 
ment or certificate as to the fitness or Mability of himself or any other 
person for service under the provisions of this act or of said reguia- 
tions, or who in any manner shall fail or neglect fully to perform any 
duty required of him in the execution of this act, shall, if not subject 
to military law, be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction in 
the district court of the United States having Jurisdiction thereof be 
punished by imprisonment for not more thun one year * .“ 

Counsel for the plaintifY in the Selective Draft Law cares urged that 
the above-quoted section (A) infringed the rights reserved to the States, 
in violation of the tenth amendment, (B) delegated Federal legislative 
power to State administrative officers, In violation of section 1 of 
Article I of the Constitution, vesting in the Congress all legislative 
power granted by the Constitution, and (C) denied to the States a 
republican form of government, in violation of section 4 of Article IV 
of the Constitution. 

(A) Infringement of rights reserved to the States: Chief Justico 
White Ignored in his opinion in the Selective Draft Law cases the objec- 
tion of counsel for the plaintiff that the act infringed the rights re- 
served to the States under the tenth amendment. If, however, it is well 
settled, as heretofore stated, that the Congress may by law avail itself 
of the services of State officials and instrumentalities in executing a 
Federal authority and State officials may act under such authority in 
the absence of State prohibitory legislation, it follows without further 
argument that the congressional enactment does not infringe the rights 
reserved to the States under the tenth amendment. It can not be held 
constitutional for the Congress to exercise a power by appropriate 
means and at the same time be held that the exercise of such power 
infringes State rights, for the tenth amendment reserves to the States 
only those powers not delegated to the Federal Government. 

(B) Delegation of the Federal legislative power: Chief Justice White, 
ih his opinion in the Selective Draft Law cases, dismissed the objection 
of counsel for the plaintif that the act delegated Federal legislative 
power to State administrative officers, with the following brief comment: 

“First, we are of opinion that the contention that the act is void as a 
delegation of Federal power to State officials because of some of its 
administrative features, is too wanting in merit to require further notice. 
Second, we think that the contention that the statute is void because 
vesting administrative officers with legislative discretion has been so 
completely adversely settled as to require reference only to some of the 
decided cases.” (Field v. Clark, 143 U. S. 649; Buttfleld v. Stranahan, 
192 U. S. 470; Intermountain Rate cases, 234 U. S. 476; First Na- 
tional Bank v. Union Trust Co., 244 U. S. 416.) 

As to the delegation of the Federal legislative power, Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 81 provides that “Such referendum shall be held 
s * œ jn accordance with such election and referendum laws of the 
State not in confllet with the provisions of this resolution, as the 
legislature thereof may provide.” The authority conferred upon the 
State legislatures goes merely to the procedure for conducting the refer- 
endum. The resolution provides specifically that the referendum ques- 
tion may not be altered by the States and further provides definite 
restrictions as to the individuals entitled to vote in the referendum. 
There remains then only the problem, does the granting of authority to 
the State legislatures to provide the necessary procedural requirements 
for the conduct of the referendum result in an unconstitutional delega- 
tion of the congressional legislative power? 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 81 differs from the selective draft act 
in that the delegated power in question is delegated directly to State 
legislatures and only indirectly to State executive officers save in case 
of the duty of the governor to certify the results. Under the resolution 
the Congress adopts as its law future State procedural legislation. The 
Federal Iaw is that the referendum shall be conducted, with certain 
limitations, either in accordance with State law subsequently to be 
enacted, or in accordance with State law already in existence for other 
purposes but yet to be extended by the States to the government of tho 
national referendum. 

Not all delegations of legislative power are unconstitutional. The 
Supreme Court has come frankly to ndmit that the inevitable progress 
and exigencies of government and the utter inability of the Congress 
to give the time and attention indispensable to the exercise in detail 
of many of its powers has forced upon the courts the modification of 
the oft-asserted rule that no legislative power can be delegated. (257 
U. S. xxv.) The Supreme Court, through Chief Justice Taft, has 
stated that it is only a “pure” delegation of legislative power that is 
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invalid and unconstitutional. A delegation of legislative power becomes 
invalid only when it does not enjoin upon the subordinate authority 
“an certain course of procedure and certain rules of decision” in the 
performance of the delegated function. (Wichita Railroad & Light 
Co, v. Public Utilities Commission, 260 U. 8. 48, 59, and Mahler v. Eby, 
264 U. S. 32, 44.) 

It must then be determined whether the delegation of power by the 
resolution to the State legislatures is a pure delegation of legislative 
power and therefore unconstitutional. The delegation of legislative 
power provided by the resolution is undoubtedly subject to a “ certain 
course of procedure.” The delegated power must be exercised through 
the ordinary legislative processes of the State. This necessarily in- 
volves a familiar detatled procedure comprised of committee hearings 
and debates on the floor of either house of the State legislature by rep- 
resentatives of the people of the State, together with subsequent 
approval or disapproval of the measure by the governor of the State. 
The reasonableness of the procedure so far as the rights of the people 
of the State and of the United States are concerned seems self-evident. 
Further, the resolution not only provides for a “certain course of 
procedure“ but for “certain rules of decision." Numerous guiding 
standards are laid down. The referendum must be held at the time 
of the election of Representatives of the State for the Seventy-first 
Congress of the United States. 

The referendum would therefore almost invariably be conducted in 
a manner similar to that in which the election was conducted or in 
which any State legislative referendum held at the same time was con- 
ducted, Further, the referendum question must be placed upon the 
ballots without alteration or explanation and only individuals quali- 
fled by law as electors for a Representative in Congress of the United 
States in such year, and none other, shall be qualified to vote. Finally, 
the governor of the State is required to certify the referendum results 
to the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States 
at a time specified. It is submitted that the resolution enjoins certain 
rules of decision for the performance of the delegated function that 
are far more definite than many delegations of legislative power that 
have been made by the Congress and sustained by the Supreme Court. 
(See, for example, Ex parte Boyd, 105 U. S. 647, 652; Hanover Natonal 
Bank v. Moyses, 186 U. S. 181, 190; Butte City Water Co. v. Baker, 
196 U. S. 119, 125-127; Clark Distilling Co, v. Western Maryland 
R. R. Co., 242 U. S. 311, 326; Buttfleld v. Stranahan, 192 U. 8. 
470; United States v. Grimaud, 220 U. S. 506; Intermountain Rate 
cases, 234 U. S. 476; First National Bank v. Union Trust Co., 244 
U. S. 416; Avent ». United States, 266 U. S. 127, 130.) 

There is nothing novel in congressional delegation of Federal legis- 
lative powcr through the adoption of existing or future State pro- 
cedural or other legislation, For instance, section 914 of the Revised 
Statutes provides that the practice In the Federal district courts shall 
conform as near as may be to the practice existing at the time in like 
causes In courts of record of the State In which the district court is 
held. This statute has been held binding in Amy v. Watertown (130 
U. S. 301). Section 916 of the Revised Statutes provides that a judg- 
ment in a common law cause in a Federal district court shall be entitled 
to similar remedies upon the same as are now provided in like causes 
by the laws of the State In which the court is held or as may be pro- 
vided by any such laws hereafter enacted. This statute has been held 
constitutional in Ex parte Boyd (105 U. S. 647), the court saying, at 
page 652, that— 

“It Is the settled doctrine of this court * * + that the power 
of Congress under the Constitution * * extends to the adop- 
tion of the laws of the several States, not only as to the nature and 
form of writs of execution for the enforcement of judgments, but also 
as to all proceedings thereupon.” 

The Federal bankruptcy act, in recognizing exemptions made by 
State law ns to dower, priority of payments, and the like, was held 
a lawful delegation by the Congress of its legislative powers. (Han- 
over National Bank v. Moyses, 186 U. S. 181, 190.) The Federal min- 
ing laws (see, for instance, sections 2322, 2324, 2332, 2338, and 2339 
of the Revised Statutes) adopt State legislation governing the location, 
manner of recording, and work necessary to hold possession of mining 
claims, and similar matters. These sections of the Revised Statutes 
have been held within the power of Congress. (Butte City Water Co. 
v. Baker, 196 U. S. 119.) The Webb-Kenyon Act forbade the shipment 
of intoxicating liquor into a State in violation of any law of such State 
and was held constitutional as involving no delegation of legislative 
power to the States. (Clark Distilling Co, v. Western Maryland R. R. 
Co., 242 U. S. 311, 326.) The only example of a rule contrary to that 
above stated is in the field of the maritime law. Decisions of the 
Supreme Court hold that the Constitution itself requires the maritime 
Jaw to be uniform in certain instances and that the adoption of State 
law by the Congress would destroy such uniformity. (Knickerbocker 
Ice Co. v. Stewart, 253 U. S. 149, and State of Washington v. Dawson 
& Co., 264 U. S. 219.) The rule of these cases is peculiar and limited 
to the maritime law. 

(C) Denial of a republican form of government: Chief Justice 
White, in bis opinion in the Selective Draft Law cases, ignored the 
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objection of counsel for the plaintiff that the act dented to the States 
a republican form of government. 

Section 4 of Article IV of the Constitution provides that ‘the 
United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government . Whether or not Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 81 would deny to States a republican form of government 
presents a constitutional question, but not one for decision by the 
Federal courts. Under the constitutional provision the discretion rests 
solely in the Congress as to whether a State has a republican form of 
government under any given set of circumstances. The congressional 
discretion 4s not subject to judicial review. (Pacific Telephone Co. 
v. Oregon, 223 U. S. 118, and Davis v. Ohio, 241 U. S. 565.) In the 
two cases just cited the Supreme Court refused to determine whether 
or not a binding legislative referendum, as provided by the constitutions 
of Oregon and Ohio, resulted in those States losing their republican 
form of government. 

Congress has recognized a legislative referendum of binding effect 
under State law (1) through the seating of Senators and Representa- 
tives from States in which such referendum laws prevail, and (2) by 
admitting the new States of Oklahoma and Arizona when the constitu- 
tions of those States provided for such referenda, and (3) by not 
objecting to the modification of the constitutions of several States in 
order to provide for such referenda. It would therefore seem that the 
Congress would not be justified at this late date in holding that the 
advisory referendum provided in the resolution denied to any State 
a republican form of government. 

IV. Is an appropriation for the expenses Incurred in the conduct of 
the referendum either by the States or by Federal agencies a consti- 
tutional appropriation? s 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 81 makes no appropriation. The reso- 
lution itself therefore is not open to any constitutional objection in 
respect of an appropriation. The resolution, however, authorizes an 
appropriation to be made to reimburse each State with the actual cost 
incurred by it in conducting the referendum and to pay expenditures 
of the Postmaster General and the Secretary of Commerce in conduct- 
ing the referendum in the absence of State action. The authorization 
would normally be followed with an appropriating item to give effect 
to the authorization. Any constitutional objection that may be ralsed 
to the appropriation made by any such item, should, therefore, be here 
considered, 

In United States ex rel. Miles Planting Co. v. Carlisle (5 App. D. C. 
138) the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia refused to issue 
a writ of mandamus to compel the payment of the sugar bounty under 
the provisions of the McKinley Tariff Act, The decision is based 
on the theory that the appropriation was for a private purpose; that 
moneys for the appropriation must be raised by taxation; that any tax 
to raise thé necessary moneys would therefore be for a private purpose; 
and that taxation for private purpose Is beyond the constitutional 
powers of Congress. 

The Supreme Court has long held that States may not tax for pri- 
yate purposes and has recently rested this restriction upon State legis- 
lation upon the due-process clause of the fourteenth amendment, 
(Green v. Frazier, 253 U. S. 233.) The Supreme Court has, however, 
never applied to Federal legislation the doctrine of unconstitutionality 
of taxation for private purpose. It would seem logical that the due- 
process clause of the fifth amendment, which is applicable to Federal 
legislation, would impose the same restriction upon Federal taxation as 
the due-process clause of the fourteenth amendment has upon State 
taxation. However, the Supreme Court has held in a considerable array 
of cases that the fifth amendment is in nowise a restriction upon the 
Federal power to tax. (See, for example, McCray v, United States, 195 
U. S. 27, 63; Brushaber v. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 240 U. S. 1, 24; 
Billings v. United States, 232 U. S. 261, 282; and LaBelle Iron Works 
v. United States, 256 U. S. 377, 392.) In consequence, the only remain- 
ing logical foundation for any limitation upon the power of Congress 
would seem to be section 8 of Article I of the Constitution. The first 
clause provides i 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes * * to 
pay the debts and provide forthe * * * general welfare * .“ 

Under the above-quoted constitutional provision the test of the valid- 
ity of the appropriation would be whether the tax necessary to raise the 
money to be appropriated would be a tax “to provide for the general 
welfare.” There would seem to be little argument possible that an 
appropriation for expenditures incurred in the acquisition of informa- 
tion for législative purposes of the Congress was not an appropriation 
for the general welfare. Certain it is that Congress must have infor- 
mation as a basis for legislation, and the method of acquiring such in- 
formation, as already shown, is within the discretion of the Congress, 
In United States v. Realty Co. (163 U. S. 427) the Supreme Court 
upheld an appropriation to pay certain accrued sugar bounty claims 
against the United States under the McKinley Tariff Act. The court 
said (p. 444): 

In regard to the question as to whether the facts existing in any 
given case bring it within the description of that class of claims that 
Congress can and ought to recognize founded upon equitable and 
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moral consideration and grounded upon principles of right and justice, 
we think that generally such question must In its nature be one for 
Congress to decide for itself. Its decision recognizing such a claim and 
appropriating monty for its payment can rarely, if ever, be the subject 
of review by the judicial branch of the Government,” 

If it is “for Congress to decile for itself’ whether an appropria- 
tion Is “to pay the debts" as specified In the first clause of section 8 
of Article I, it must be also for Congress to decide (except in a rare 
case, at least), whether an appropriation Is “ to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare,” as stuted in the same clause of the Constitution. 

Although it would not seem necessary in order to support the appro- 
printion in question, there is good authority for the position that the 
question as to whether an approprintion is for the gencral welfare 
is a political question and one that will not be reviewed by the courts. 
(Burdick, Federal Aid Legislation, 8 Cornell Law Quarterly, 824; Cor- 
win, Spending Powers of Congress, 86 Harvard Law Review, 548; 
and note in 9 Cornell Law Quarterly, 50.) It is also true that neither 
an individual taxpayer nor a State has ordinarily sufficient interest to 
permit it to contest the constitutionality of a congressional appropria- 
tion. (Frothingham v. Mellon, 262 U. S. 447.) 

CONCLUSION 


The enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 
the power of the Congress. 

Whether or not there exist Inhibifions in the State constitutions 
which would prevent the States from exercising the Federal function 
permitted by the resolution, and whether or not the authority con- 
ferred by the resolution or by the cightcenth amendment would super- 
sede any such inliibitions and enable the State legislatures and ofi- 
cials to act as Federal instrumentalities in carrying ont the resolu- 
tion, are not questions as to the power of Congress to enact the resolu- 
tion. They are questions as to the validity of the legislation of the 
State, enacted to carry out the authority granted the States by the 
resolution. Such questions are, therefore, not considered in this memo- 
randum and no opinion is expressed thereon, 

Respectfully submitted. 


No. 81 would be within 


FREDERIC P. Lee, Legislative Counsel. 
Hon, WALTER E. EDE, 
United States Sonate, April 19, 1926. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


Mr. MCRELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
I shall address the Senate on the subject of the Hangen bill 
to-morrow as soon as I can obtain the floor. 


EMMA E. L. PULLIAM 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of House bill 7776, a small private bill. It 
will not provoke any discussion. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I want to be as courteous as I can be, but the bill before the 
Senate, the migratory bird bill, has not been mentioned since 
last Friday. However, if the Senator's bill will take only a 
short time, I have no objection: but some time or other we 
have got to get back to the unfinished business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Kunsas [Mr. Curtis] 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hzrtux] apparently have 
a great deal of time at their disposal for which they have no 
use this evening, and I thought I might take a little of It and 
pass this small bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT, The Senator from North Carolina 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7776) for the reimbursement of Emma Pulliam, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. T ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if the bill has been reported by a Senate committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; it was unanimously reported by a 
Senate committee. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, preceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etos That the Postmaster General be, and ho Is hereby, 
nuthorized and directed to credit the account of Emma E. L. Pulliam, 
formerly postmaster at West End, N. C., in the sum of $175 due the 
United States on account of money-order funds lost in transit to 
her designated depository at Raleigh, N. C., on November 3, 1920. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act for the reim- 
bursement of Emma E. L. Pulliam.” 

REPLY TO THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Record a brief statement by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs with reference to some statements or 
charges that were made about them before the Committee on 
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Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives. Mr. Burke, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, appeared before the House 
committee and made some charges which they feel retlected ' 
upon their character, and they requested an opportunity to be 
heard in reply. This was denied to them. The request was 
made by Mrs. Kate Trenholm Abrams, vice president of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, and by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Montana if the statement in any way refiects upon a com- 
mittee of the House or any Member of the House? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; upon no Member of the House. 

Mr. CURTIS. Or upon a committee of the House? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all upon a committee. 

Mr. CURTIS, It is simply their defense? 

Mr. WHEELER. It simply answers statements that were 
made by Mr. Burke before the Committee on Indian Affairs of 
the House, but the statement does not refleet in any way upon 
any Member of the House or any committee of the House, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator if there 
has been any objection in the House to the printing of this 
matter in the Recorp in the House proceedings? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know that that has been requested, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It occurred to me, inasmuch as 
these proceedings took place in connection with House business 
that it would be better for them to submit their request to the 
House. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will state that practically the same thing 
was gone into before a Senate committee, and similar state- 
ments were made there. There has been a controversy over 
certain bills. 5 

Mr. JONES of Washington, 
a Senate committee, too? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; 
matters. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
liave no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from Montana is granted, 

The statement is as follows: 


REPLY TO COMMISSIONER BURKE'S ACCUSATIONS OF MISKEPRESRNTATION 
AND FALSE PROPAGANDA 


By Mrs. Stella M. Atwood, chairman of the Indian welfare division 
of the General Federation of Women's Clubs, and Dr. Haven Emer- 
son, president of the American Indian Defense Association, professor 
of public health administration, Columbia University 


Yor the past three or four years the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, through its Indian welfare committee, and the American Indian 
Defense Association have been active in arousing the American people 
to the true status of affairs upon Indian reservations. 

Each organization has, independently, charged the Bureau of Indlan 
Affairs at Washington with gross neglect of health conditions among 
the tribes, with maladministration of Indian property, and with spon- 
soring legislation in Congress which amounts to confiscation of Indian 
lands and of tribal funds for the bencfit of white men. We have pro- 
duced facts to prove these assertions. Three examples are here givens 

In 1922 the General Federation took the field against the Bursum 
bill, favored by the Indian Bureau, on the ground that it was an 
indefensible attempt in the interest of white settlers to confiscate kinds 
belonging to the Pueblos of New Mexico in plain yiolation of promises 
made with these peaceful Indians by President Abraham Lincoln. Mrs. 
Atwood, chairman of the Indian welfare committee, was at that time 
charged by Commissioner Burke and Secretary of the Interior Albert 
B. Fall with spreading false propaganda. Her charges, however, were 
substantlated, and the Bursum bill was defeated. 

In recent months, and especialy at the present sessjon of Congress, 
both the federation and the Indian Defense Associat®n (organized in 
1923) have given wide publicity to the fact that the Pima Indians, of 
Arizona, are now rapidly dying because of slow starvation due to long- 
continued bureau neglect to protect their water supply and to build 
promptly an irrigation dam ordered by Congress in 1924 to meet their 
acute necessities. 

Also, we have protested against the oll leasing bill introduced in this 
Congress with the indorsement of Commissioner Burke, on the ground 
that it placed an outrageous tax of 8744 per cent on all royalties re- 
celyed by certain Indians and exempted oil operators from production 
taxes. More important still, it would destroy the rights of Indians in 


unalloted lands in Executive-order reseryations, totaling two-thirds of 
all Indian lands, In a telegram of protest to President Coolldge on 


March 27, 1926, Mrs, Atwood said; “No more unjust or destructive 
measure against Indians ever appeared in Congress.” Out of many 
charges against bureau policy, we cite these for the reason that they 
were especially dealt with by Commissioner Burke In a carefully pre- 
pared defense of his official conduct before the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs April 10 last. 


There has been a hearing before 
concerning practically the same 


Of course that is different. I 


1926 


Mr. Burke made wholesale dental of all charges and the claim that 
his bureau had been misrepresented by the speeches of Representative 
FREAR; also that he was the victim of false propaganda of Mr. John 
Collier, executive seeretary of the American Indian Defense Associa- 
tion, and, by inference this time, of the Indlan welfare committee of 
the General Federation, since this organization bas on its own account 
made the sume charges. Mr. Burke went further and charged Mr. 
Collier with venal, unworthy motives as the real inspiration of this 
propaganda. 

An issue of veracity and of honorable dealing with tho public has 
thus squarely been raised by the commissioner as between himself, a 
responsible officer of the Government, and the representatives of two 
responsible organizations of citizens, 

Mr. Burke's statements were carrled by the press to the entire Na- 
tion. All efforts for opportunity of rebuttal before the House Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, where this attack occurred, have been denied 
by Mr. Leavrrr, and Mr. Burke's assertions stand unanswered in the 
official record. 

EXHIBIT A - 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1928. 
Hon, Scort LEAVITT, 
Chairman Indian Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Leavirt: I have just learned that an executive ses- 
sion of the committee is to be held and that a decision probably 
will be reached as to whether the committee will permit a reply to be 
made to the attack delivered by Commissioner Burke on the 10th. 
This attack was nominally directed against Congressman FREAR and 
Mr. John Collier, but the statements of fact which Mr. Commissioner 
Burke denounces have been Independently made by the Indian welfare 
chairman of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and she likewise 
is a member both of the California and the national directorate of the 
American Indian Defense Association. 

Mrs. Atwood informs me tliat she has telegraphed you direct, and, 
further, she has asked me personally to urge a complete hearing on 
Commissioner Burke's charges. By a complete hearing we, of course, 
would understand a hearing in which sufficient time would be given 
to deal with the subject, and likewise a hearing whose record would 
be incorporated with the charges Commissioner Burke has made. 

I do not feel that I would be carrying out the wishes and instruc- 
tions of Mrs. Atwood if I did not emphasize the importance of this 
procedure, and, of course, I shall rely on you, as chairman of the 
committee, to see that the General Federation of Women's Clubs 18 
protected in this matter. 

Very truly yours, Kats TreENHOLM ABRAMS, 
Vice Chairman. 


Wo desire, therefore, to set out the evidence on which our charges ara 
based, 


THE PIMA DEATH RATE AND THE INDIAN BUREAU’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Mrs. Atwood, of the General Federation, took the initiative in the 
Pima matter. Since 1923 her articles and interviews have appeared in 
the Sunset Magazine, the Los Angeles Times, and the General Federa- 
tion News, oficial organ of her organization, revealing shocking condi- 
tions on this reservation, Her findings havo been confirmed and sup- 
plemented by investigations of the American Red Cross and by the tes- 
timony of the Rev. Dr. Dirk Lay before congressional committees as 
well as by official statistics of the Indian Bureau. A part of this data 
was set forth In a circular issued by the Indian Defense Association 
in April, this year. The circular incidentally carried an appeal for con- 
tributions, and stated in part, under the heading— 

„A SAMPLE OF INDIAN BUREAU GUARDIANSHIP 

“The death rate among the Pima Indlaus is appalling. 
crisis exists. No accurate vital statistics of the tribe as a whole are 
available. But recent investigations reported by Rey. Dirk Lay, for 
16 years resident Presbyterian missionary on the Pima Reservation, 
show that in one township, which contains a third of the tribe, one- 
fourth of the Indians have died in the past 444 years. This means an 
annual death rate of 59 per thousand as against an average annual 
death rate among white people of 12 per thousand for Arizona and the 
whole United States. 

“This fatality is not caused by sudden epidemic, but by slow starva- 
tion over a period of years plus an acute condition of utter hopelessness 
and heartbreak, during the past 18 months, due to the failure of the 
Indian Bureau to execute the relief Congress ordered.” 

Nork.— Here followed Doctor Lay's “death chart“ of township 3 
south, range 4 east, Pinal County, Ariz. 

COMMISSIONER BURKE ON STARVATION 


Replying to this statement, Mr. Burke said; 

“In the appeal for funds is a statement appealing about starving 
Pimas, misleading, because Dirk Lay, a missionary whom he (Mr. Col- 
lier) quotes, in a hearing before the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, made the statement that there fs no actual starvation, but not 
enough food; and yet they make representations to the effect that 
those Indians are dying of starvation.” (Hearings, p. 36.) 


An acute 
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Tt is patent that the commissioner confuses the distinction made by 
us between starvation and slow starvation, and totally ignores the 
vital element of hopelessness and heartbrenk as a prime factor in the 
death rate of a primitive, conquered people, a scientific fact too well 
established to be side stepped. He answers Doctor Lay's assertion of 
a death rate of 59 per thousand as the annual death rate in one town- 
ship for the past four and one-half years by quoting figures furnished 
by Assistant Commissioner Meritt to a Senate Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations that “The apparently excessive death rate among the 
Pima Indians during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, is not real, 
but due to corrections of former census rolls * + and these 
figures indicate that there were 83 deaths during this fiscal year.” 

Thus Mr. Burke denies the truth of one thing by making assertions 
about another thing. Senator ASHURSt, relying on Doctor Lay's fig- 
ures, said: “In 1921 the Government allotted 4,890 Pima Indians; 
1,103 have since died.” Mr. Meritt or Mr. Burke did not dispute these 
figures, but discovered extenuating mistakes in the census. We sug- 
gest that If the allotment figures were false some one is guilty of fraud. 


DOCTOR LAY STANDS FIRM 


Apprised by wire of the commissioner's attack upon his statement, 
Doctor Lay telegraphed on April 12 a rejoinder, which reads, in part: 

“My statements made before the Senate subcommittee [as to the 
Pima deaths] are absolutely true, and we can easily prove them 
e * * there are not 75 homes with wooden floors. This can also be 
easily proved by check of reservation. Indications are that reports for 
this year will show a larger death rate than last year.” 

(Mr. Meritt had stated that“ 1,020 families have permanent homes 
with wooden floors.“) 


OFFICIAL DELAY ON THE COOLIDGE DAM 


As to delay in building the Coolidge Dam, Mr. Burke said: 

“I say to you and Rey. Dirk Lay knew it, that the Secretary (Mr. 
Work) and everybody connected with the department is doing every- 
thing that is humanly possible to * * * complete this dam at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

The truth is that Doctor Lay knew the exact opposite. He spent 
nearly three months in Washington to force action on the Coolidge Dam, 
and left for home on March 26 in the belief that he had succeeded. 
After his departure further delays occurred, added bureau incom- 
petency was discloxed, the necessary appropriation was killed, and 
now no uninterrupted action can be insured until February of 1927, 
if then. 

Doctor Lay adds in the aboye felegram: 

“My narrative about construlng law [S. 966 of 1924, sauthoriz- 
ing the dam] is true, Meritt told me that conditions pertaining to 
white lands must be met before construction on Coolidge Dam could be 
started, and on February 15, 1926, the bill was referred to the solicitor 
of the Interior Department for an opinion, or nearly two years after 
the bill became a law. Lewis C. Hill, builder of the Roosevelt Dam, 
and Fred A. Noctzli, one of the leading engineers and the greatest 
authority on arch dams in the world, deemed inadequate.” 

Doctor Lay is too modest to state that it is only because of his force- 
ful insistence while In Washington that the bill was referred by 
Meritt to the solicitor at all. The solicitor took less than a week to 
decide. No real question of construction was involved. The bureau 
was and had been at liberty to go ahead. 

Then what happened? After allowing this opinion to lie dormant for 
nearly six weeks Secretary Work referred the matter to the Solicitor 
General of the United States for his opinion. In 24 hours the opinion 
came back sustaining the opinion of the department solicitor. 

The department engineers are competent. The eminent consulting 
engineers, Hill and Noetzli, referred to in Doctor Lay’s telegram, who 
had approved their work, are admittedly disinterested; but Secretary 
Work, on the amazing plea that these consultants had served for only 
$20 a day, delayed all engineering processes while a law was obtained 
authorizing more money for other specialists, and we understand that 
these promptly approved the work of “Hill and Noetzli. Finally, after 
Doctor Lay had departed, the delay of the Indian Bureau in negotiating 
with the Southern Pacific Railway a change in a right of way for a 
sidetrack, provided an excuse for throwing out the appropriation at 
this session of Congress. 

We stand ready to substantiate and extend these facts before any 
court or investigating committee and we submit that our charges of 
bureau neglect and delay are true despite the commissioner's assertion, 
“We (the bureau) are expediting in every way the construction of the 
Coolidge Dam.” 

TIE OW LEASING BILL 


In his speech before the House Indian Affairs Committee on April 10 
Commissioner Burke said: 

“I hold in my hand a document issued by this Indian Defense 
Society’ headed The Indian Crisis in Congress,’ and containing false, 
untrue, and misleading statements.” 

DEFENSE ASSOCIATION STATEMENT 

The document had this to say about the oil leasing bill under the 

heading “ Destructive Indian Bureau statesmanship ” 4 
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“he Indian Bureau is sponsoring and attempting to jam through 
this Congress a bill (H. R. 9133) which would destroy any indian 
title or claim to any vested right or interest in unallotted lands in 
Exccutlve order reservations, It affects 23,000,000 acres, in 10 States, 
comprising two-thirds of the undivided lands remaining to American In- 
dians in the entire United States. 

It enacted, the Indians, by Executive order, can be hurtled from 
the homes like trespassers, and by another Executive order leases may 
be granted to oll, coal, timber, watcr-power, grazing land, and other 
promoters. 

“Tt is manifest that no Indian problem is comparable with the im- 
mediate necessity of defeating this attempt at wholesale dispossession. 
For two generations—and in some instances for centuries—the Indians 
have in good falth occupied these Jands as theirs at the hands of the 
United States Government. 

“A hard fight is imminent. The bureau, a powerful oil lobby, and 
Secretary Work is back of this effort to accomplish by law what Albert 
B. Fall, Work's predecessor, failed to do by departmental order.” 


GENERAL FEDERATION STATEMENT 


A news release issued from Washington on March 27 by Mrs. Kate 
Trenholm Abrams, vice chairman of the legislative department of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, contained the following: 

“The General Federation, through its chairman on Indian welfare, 
Mrs. Stella M. Atwood, is taking very great interest in the measures 
that are now before Congress in regard to Indian affairs. The bill 
especially attracting the attention of the women is H. R. 9133, and 
Mrs, Atwood is voicing her objection to this bill in a telegram to Presi- 
dent Coolidge to-day. 

„„General Federation, through its Indian welfare division, protests 
absolutely against House bill 9138. No more unjust, destructive measure 
against Indians ever appeared in Congress. Protests specifically against 
taxing Indlans 3714 per cent of oil income and making Indians pay 
all the taxes of white oll companies. Protests against treating Indian 
Exccutive order reservations as not being Indinn property at all, thus 
prejudicing Indian case before Supreme Court. The title-cancellation 
feature of this bill will prepare way for wholesale confiscation of Indian 
lands, ultimately making 85,000 Indians homeless and meantime con- 
centrating huge absolute power in Indian Bureau to dispossess Indians 
in favor of oll companies, timber compantes, and white settlers. How 
Is it possible that Indian Bureau indorses and promotes this ruinous 
measure, based on Albert B. Fall's initiative of four years ago?’ 

“The other bill which is receiving the support of the General 
Federation is H. R. 9315, which was Introduced by Mr. Frean, This 
bill prescribes the application of the civil and criminal laws of the 
United States and several States to Indians. 

“Mrs. Atwood has brought to her nid in the opposition of the 
first and support of the latter the influence of the vice president 
Mrs. Franklin White, of Indiana, and the chairman of legislation, 
Mrs. Gilbert Davis, of Vermont. 

“The General Federation of Women's Clubs has always taken a 
very active intercst in all matters pertaining to the administration 
of Indian Bureau affairs,” 

Authorized by— 

Mrs. KATE TRENHOLM ABRAMS, 
Vice Chairman Legistattve Department, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

It is noteworthy that these two statements, Issued independently, 
assert the same facts of record and take the same general attitude 
upon the oll leasing bill. It fs also to be noted that although Mr. 
Burke in his reply caustically charges the Indian Defense Association 
with cireulating falsehoods, he discreetly refrains from criticizing 
the General Federation officials for making essentially the same state- 
ments. 

Our charges are not exaggerations. The subject is complicated but 
we shall endeayor to make clear the governing points at issue. 


HISTORICAL AND LEGAL BACKGROUND 


Indian reservations are of two kinds. First, those established 
by treaty before 1871 and. second, those established by presidential 
decree or act of Congress since 1871. The underlying title to both 
Classes Is in the United States Government. Always until 1922, 
Congress, the Executive, and the courts have acted on the principle 
that Indian property rights in both kinds of reservations was identical. 
Congress has legislated scores of times in accord with the policy 
of recognizing that the holding of the underlying title in United States 
was no reason for confiscating Indian holdings or expropriating them 
from their lands. 

The courts have enunciated with utmost clearness that the entire 
subject rests with Congress and that, in construing Indian property 
rights to undivided reservation areas, they will follow the will of 
Congress as revealed by its acts, 

All this Is stated by former Attorney General Stone in an opinion 
rendered in 1924 which blocked the effort of Albert B. Fall to destroy 
the Indian right of ownership in Executive-order lands. 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL STONE STOPS FALL 


In 1922 Albert B, Fall, then Secretary of the Interlor, arbitrarily 
ruled“ that Executive-order Indian lands and the values contained 
therein were simply public domain, were subject to the general leas- 
ing law for public lands, and that the wealth—in this case specifically 
the of! wealth—belonged exclusively to the United States, and should 
therefore, under the terms of the general leasing law, be divided 
between the Government and the States, with nothing for the Indians. 
Fall received over 400 applications for leases, each of 4 square miles, 
20 of which he actually granted. 

Then came the ruling of Attorney General Stone completely revers- 
ing Fall, as above stated, 

The significance of Commissioner Burke sponsoring and urging the 
passage of an oil leasing bill the purport of which was to allow the 
development of oil fields in Exccutlve-order reservations on the same 
basis as that proposed by Fall can now be understood. 

The Indian Defense Association and the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs do not oppose but are actually supporting legislation 
permitting oil development fair to producer and Indian alike, such as 
the Cameron bill. Precedent for such a Jaw exists in the statute of 
1924 affecting treaty-reservation lands. The Indians recelye from 12% 
per cent up in royalty. ‘The producers pay a State production tax, 
usually about 3 per cent, and the Indians pay a like tax percentage on 
their royalty share. It would have been simple to extend this law to 
Executive-order reservations, thus automatically providing that oil 
royalties be exclusively vested in Indians. 


BURKE FOLLOWS rats POLICY 


But the bills as introduced and as indorsed by Mr. Burke took 3714 
per cent of the Indians’ royalty and gave it to the States, with provi- 
sion, which everyone acquainted with such matters knows would be 
ineffective, that the money be expended in certain ways for the benefit of 
the Indians. These bills left the producers exempt from all taxation. 
The crucial thing, bowever, is that they imply that Executive-order 
reseryations are on the same legal basis us ordinary public lands, and 
the Indians possess no vested interest in them. The Indians then would 
simply be recipients of a bounty from Congress and be allowed to kecp 
62% per cent of their oll royalties, at the expense of having their 
“sacred right of occupancy and use” torn up as a scrap. of paper. 

If this principle were established, any President could, of course, 
turn the Indians as trespnssers off from any coveted area of unallotted 
Executive-order lands. These features of Mr. Burke's bill necessarily 
brought instant opposition from our organizations nud others and 
from Representative Fnean and other Members of Congress. 

The above recital is fully sustained in the printed hearings of both 
Senate and House committees that had these bills in charge. Both of 
our organizations were represented, also the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion and the National Council of American Indians. They were 
attended by Assistant Secretary Edwards, of the Interior Department, 
and at all times by Commissioner Burke. These printed hearings con- 
stitute the basic indictment of Commissioner Burke In this matter. 


COMMISSIONER BURKE’S REPLY 


In reply the commissioner cries out to Congress and the Nation that 
he has been grossly misrepresented; that he is the friend of the 
Indians, not the oll companies, and is trying to give something to the 
Indians, not take from them. His reasoning is extraordinary, In 
reply to the charge that the Indians by bis bill would be taxed 3744 per 
cent and white producers go free of production taxes, Mr. Burke says: 

“The gentleman [Mr. FREAR] has repeated and so has his friend 
Collier, that because there wus lunguage in the bill that 8744 per cent 
was to be in lieu of taxes that we were proposing to exempt from 
taxation all production and therefore we were favoring the oil opera- 
tors. » On the 10th day of March a letter was written by 
the Secretary of the Interior * * * and an amendment was sug- 
gested to clear up the matter so that thero could not be any possi- 
bility of uncertainty about it.. + That amendment has been 
incorporated in the bill pending before the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs. It is preposterous to suggest for a moment that we were con- 
cerned about exempting oil operators from belng taxed under the law 
of 1924, which would have become effective the moment section 1 of 
your bill became a law.” 

The plain inference is that Mr. Burke's amendment to the ofl 
leasing bill empowers the States to levy production taxes against 
operntors. But if the reader will examine Secretary Work's letter 
referred to and inserted later in the record, page 22, he would find the 
Secretary speaking of the words “in lieu of taxes” as being used 
“in section 2, line 2, of the printed bill H. R. 9133,“ and explains 
that It means “in lieu of all taxes against Indians." 

It is not section 2 but section 1 of the bill that exempts white 
operators by specifically failing to give the States power to tax their 
production. This construction was discussed at length in the Indian 
Affairs Committces of both Houses. Mr. Burke was present and did 
not dissent. ‘The introducers of the bill, Senator Bratton and Repre- 
sentative Hayden, both used the following language concerning the 
construction that should be placed upon it: 
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“Mr, CoLLIER. The Government must extend to the State the privi- 
lege of taxation before the State can act. 

“Senator Brarron, There can be no doubt as to that, 

“Mr. COLLIER. So that If the measure should stand as it is now, 
no matter what the change of wording in section 2, your producer 
would be tax exempt; whether the words ‘in lieu of taxation’ were 
left in or taken out it would not affect the status of the producer.” 

In the House hearings quoted on page 77, Senate hearings: 

“Mr. Harb. The Supreme Court has passed on the taxation ques- 
tion specifically and directly in the Oklahoma case, that a State can 
not levy a tax on oil from Indian lands without the consent of the 
United States.” 

Thus Mr. Burke “cleared the matter” of section 1 by making a 
perfectly safe statement about section 2. And his effort at self- 
acquittal falls to the ground. The change of language in section 2 in 
no way affects the status of section 1, and the implied inference that 
it does so is unwarranted. 


AS TO THE DESTRUCTION OF INDIAN LAND RIGHTS 


The reasoning followed by Mr. Burke for urging this exorbitant 
8744 per cent tax is more amazing than the tax itself. We were 
trying to give the Indians something they did not have instead of 
taking from them.” This is the keynote of an argument which runs 
from pages 15 to 23 of his speech, too long and Involved for reproduc- 
tion here. Summarized and clarified, it is this— 

1. “ For four years I have been doing everything that I could to 
get legislation that would permit Hxecutive-order lands to be devel- 
oped.” 

2. Mr. Fall's permits were stopped by an opinion of the Department 
of Justice (Attorney General Stone) “that the general Icasing law 
did not apply to Executive order Indian reservations.” 

8. But a Federal judge in Utah has since ruled that the general 
leasing law did apply to Executive order Indian reservations and the 
ease, “apparently a very close question,” is now pending in the 
United States Supreme Court. 

4, Now, if the decision of the United States District Court of Utah 
be sustained by the Supreme Court * * * the general leasing 
law would apply to Executlye-order reservations, and no part of the 
proceeds from oil and gas leases would go to the Indians directly or 
indirectly.” 

5. Members of Congress, for political reasons, would then refuse to 
pass a law giving the Indians anything. 

6. Therefore, by getting H. R. 9133 passed now, before the Supreme 
Court hands down its possible—yes, probable—decision, I can be sure 
of getting a royalty for the Indians, Sixty-two and one-half per cent 
would be put in the Treasury to their credit; 37 ½ per cent would be 
given to the States, directing them to spend the money on roads and 
schools for Indians, which directing power I would not have under 
the general leasing law, 

7. The general conclusion: “So I think you can see, gentlemen, that 
under this proposition the Indians are very fortunate if we can get 
the legislation enacted as proposed.” 

But Mr. Burke curiously fails to discuss the greatest service he has 
given to bring about this “ very important result.” 

He knows from Attorney General Stone's opinion that the question 
whether the general leasing law applies to Executive-order reservations 
turns upon the greater guestion as to whether the Indians have the 
right of continued occupancy and ownership of latent values found 
therein, 

He knows Stone strongly inclines to the vlew that they do, as the 
law and the decisions now stand, and that the Utah judge is likely to 
be reversed by the Supreme Court, 

He knows that an act of Congress based on the premise that the 
Indians haye no such rights would have a strong bearing on the case, 
if, indeed, it would not determine the decision, since he knows all 
parties agree that the final power is in Congress. 

Now, every intelligent person knows that by Introducing a bill of 
this character and urging its passage Mr, Burke was doing the most 
effective thing he could to sweep from under the feet of sonre 85,000 
Indians their legal right to remain upon these lands. 

Furthermore, when Messrs. FREAR and CAMERON introduced bills per- 
fecting the Indians’ right so to remain, Mr. Burke and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior promptly opposed them, 

We submit that in this matter we have not misrepresented the 
commissioner; that our charges are not untrue; but that he stands 
condemned by the official record, 


THR CHARGES MR. BURKE IGNORED 


It is regrettable that the commissioner has chosen to remain silent 
upon many other important charges which one or the other of our 
organizations have made concerning bureau administration. We have 
space here to indicate but a few and in the briefest manner, We 
assert : 

1. That he has suppressed and upon request of Members of both the 
Senate and the House refused inspection of an elaborate report on 
health conditions among Indians made by his own request in 1923 
by the American Red Cross. We afirm that it sustains our charges 
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concerning the Pima Indians, as well as revealing atrocious condl- 
tions in many other places. 

2. That the suppression of a report made on the business methods 
of his bureau by the National Municipal Research Bureau at the 
request of the President has been continued. 

3. That the Indian Bureau, given $300,000 through successive years 
to this date by Congress to purchase lands for homeless Indians in 
California, has bought land, 80 per cent of which Is worthless for 
farming or grazing. 

4. That 24,000 Indlan children are herded into boarding schools 
which have a capacity for only 14,500 (bureau figures), and that this 
overcrowding, attended with medical neglect, makes these schools 
breeding places for infectious diseases, which are carried to the tribes 
and the white population. 

5. That the bureau controls, subject to no court review, Inalan prop- 
erty of more than $1,600,000,000; that it can and does declare Indians 
incompetent and incapable; and that it frequently exercises its power 
unjustly to put Indians off their lands and lease them to the adyan- 
tage of white men without appraisal, publicity, or public bidding. 

6. That the bureau maintains itself, in part, out of the principal— 
not the income—of Indian property without the consent of Indians. 

7. That throughout the United States the Indians nre denied by 
the bureau the rights of citizenship and due process of law; are Jailed 
without law or published codes of offenses with no bail or appeal to 
the courts permitted. 

8. That the bureau has caused to be introduced at this session of 
Congress a bill which would legalize and perpetuate these and similar 
practices, as charged in paragraph 7, and will endeavor to force this 
bill through Congress at the next session. 

9. That the bureau has engaged, since 1923 and to the present time, 
in a persecution directed against the religious customs and life of 
the Indians and has coupled with this persecution a nation-wide and 
libelous propaganda of defamation against the Indians in these matters. 

At the outset of this statement we said that Commissioner Burke in 
his address before the House Indian Affairs Committee on April 10 had 
squarely raised the question of veracity and honorable dealing with the 
public as between himself and our organizations. 0 

We submit the above as partial evidence that the commissioner has 
not been traduced or misrepresented by us, that he is not the victim of 
false propaganda, but that by his own misstatement of official facts of 
record, by his silence, and by the official records themselves, he has 
failed to make convincing answer to our charges. 

HAVEN Emerson, M. D. 
STELLA M. ATWOOD. 


REGARDING THE AMERICAN INDIAN DEFENSE 
ASSOCIATION (INC.) 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT 


By Dr. Haven Emerson, president 


In addition to denying the charges which were made independently 
by the Indian welfare committce of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs and by the American Indian Defense Association, Commissioner 
Burke in his speech of April 10 went further and charged Mr. John 
Collier, executive secretary of the Indian Defense Association, with 
venal and selfish motives and, by inference, with soliciting money under 
false pretenses. 

At page 36 of the hearings Mr, Burke said: 

“I want to say to this committee that it is my opinion that what 
actuates the representative, Mr. Collier, of this so-called Indian Defense 
Society are selfish motives, and that his campaign of propaganda is 
because he hopes to create a distrust on the part of the people that the 
Department of the Interior and the Bureau of Indian Affairs are not 
safeguarding the interests of the Indians and that they are being, to 
use the expression, robbed and outraged, and that the bureau is seeking 
in the interests of oil companies, at the expense of the Indians, to 
exempt them from taxation and other similar extravagant statements, 
all for the purpose of laying the foundation of going to the country, ns 
frequently is done by others, and appealing for money that they may ` 
themselves enjoy the benefits thereof, * .“ 

Also on page 37: 

“I did not know they had a treasurer. I supposed the secretary 
handled the funds—637 Munsey Building is John Collier's address. If 
you happen to have the names or know of any other suckers, fill out 
this blank, etc. Then follows the phrase: Tell these friends they might 
help: Name; address; occupation.’ 

“So John sends the propaganda to them, and I presume it results in 
an accumulation of a considerable fund, and Congress does not know 
anything about what becomes of it, who contributes it, or what use is 
made of it, and if there is not a law there ought to be a law that 
would preclude people, under false pretenses, from using the mails to 
solicit money as is contemplated in this document.” 

This sort of aspersion and atmosphere-creating innuendo runs through- 
out Mr. Burke's entire address. It was heard by the committee and a 
large number of Washington correspondents of important newspapers 
and press associations and was promptly reported throughout the United 
States. Later this address was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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As the responsible president of the American Indian Defense Asso- 
ciation (Inc.), I deny the truthfulness both of Mr. Burke's statement 
of fact and his Innuendo, His tactics are common to ordinary politicians 
in the heat of political campaigns. It is reprehensible in a responsible 
bureau chief to resort to such methods. In itself It is a confession of 
the weakness of his position. However, in order that the Members of 
Congress and interested citizens may know the truth it becomes neces- 
sary for me to set out briefly the history, purposes, and methods of our 
organization. 

The association was formed carly In 1923. Its first work was to take 
a leading part in the defeat of the Bursum bill and of the equally in- 
famous Indian omnibus bill, both indorsed by the Indian Bureau. 

Its interest covers all Indians, but to date its greatest expenditure of 
effort and money has been for the Pueblos of New Mexico. It Is now 
financing and directing legal ald to the Pueblos in their struggle to re- 
cover their lands, Cómmissioner Burke has himself Indorsed this service. 

The association is financed by voluntary contributions; the ordinary 
annual expenditures being approximately: 


Hor: legal Std to, the kel OB a an tees ee ee $10, 000 
For executive service, including Pacific coust office, clerical, 
ee Kf) Mes Coe See Ble LES 9s Sek OE Ses eS eT 15, 000 


All funds pass through the treasurer, the executive secretary handles 
no money. The whole of the modest salary of the national exccutive 
secretary, included in the second amount named above, is contributed 
by four individuals through the San Francisco treasurer. Hence, Mr. 
Burke's statement to the effect that Mr. Colller was supported by money 
collected by himself in the East is entirely erroneous, 

The organization needs twice as much money as it recolyes. Its 
appeal for funds will be continued and extended. AN citizens Interested 
in Indian welfare that can be reached will be asked to contribute. 
The books of the association are open for inspection at all times. 

The association is not in politics as such; its purpose is to obtain 
a reorganization of the entire system of handling Indian affairs. It 
seeks this end through legislation and is conducting investigations and 
giving to Congress and the public publicity to the facts it discovers. 

As to its personnel and the character of men and women taking 
direct and personal responsibility as directors for the policies and 
methods of the association, I list the following as typical of the many 
that could be given: 

Irving Bachellor, New York City (novelist). 

Robert E. Ely (director of the Town Hall, New York City). 

Mrs. H. A. Atwood; Riverside, Calif. (chairman Indian welfare divi- 
sion, General Federation of Women's Clubs). 

William Allen White, Emporia, Kans, (editor). 

James Ford (professor social ethics department, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Muss.). 

Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, New York City (author and authority 
on Indians). 

Charles F, 
Indians), 

Rey. E. P. Wheeler, Aurora, III. (40 years n missionary among tho 
Indians). 

William Kent, Kentfield, Calif. (former Congréssman). 

Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt (president Mills College, California). 

Stewart Edward White, San Francisco, Calif. (author). 

Dr. Walter M. Dickie, Berkeley, Calif. (seeretary California Board 
əf Health). 

Mr. William Palmer Lucas (professor pediatrics, University of Call- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif.), 

Edyth Tate Thompson, Fresno, Calif, (secretary California Tubercu- 
losis Assoelatlon). 

Dr. John R. Haynes (regent, University of California ; member Los 
Angeles Public Service Commission), 

Dr. Henry J. Uliman (president American Legion, Santa Barbara, 
Calif.). 

Mrs. Mary Austin, Santa Fe (author and authority on Indians), 

James W. Young, Chicago (vice president J. Walter Thompson Adver- 
tising Co.). 

Dr. George P. Clement, Los Angeles (agricultural director Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce). 

James G. Swinnerton, Palo Alto, Calif. (artist). 

Fred M. Stein, New York Clty (chairman joint committee on tober: 
culosis). 

Gertrude Bonnin, Washington (president National Association of 
American Indians). 

Mrs. Louise C. Gillespie, Long Bench, Calif. (chairman, Indian Wel- 
fare, California Federation of Women's Clubs). 

Jay B. Nash, Oakland, Calif, 

Mrs. Augusta Urquhart, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Alice C. Myers, San Diego, Calif. 

Miss Pearl Chase, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Miss Mabel C. Washburn, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

W. F. M. Cutcheon, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

John M. Curran, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Chauncey M. Goodrich, Saratoga, Calif. 

Charles DeY. Elkus, San Francisco, Calif, 


Lummis, Los Angeles, Calif. (author and authority on 
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Mrs. Düncan McDuffie, Berkeley, Calif. 

Leo J. Rabinowitz, San Francisco, Calif, 

Mrs. W. T. Sedgwick, Berkeley, Calif. 

Walter V. Wochike, Ross, Calif. 

Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mary J. Workman, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rey. Father Robert Lucey, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. Raymond Armsby, Burlingame, Calif. 

Joseph M. Price, New York City. 

The national advisory board of the association includes Ney. John A. 
Ryan, D. D., George Haven Putnam, Henry W. Taft, Adolph Lewisohn, 
Dr. John H. Finlay, Dan C. Beard, George Foster Peabody, Right Rey, 
Monsignor J. P. Childwick, and the Right Rev. W. C. Manning. 

This statement is limited and is explicitly designed as a rejoinder to 
Commissioner Burke In respect to those matters wherein the vericity 
and motives of the officers and directors of this association were 
challenged. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HAVEN EMERSON. 


PRICES OF CRUDE OTL, GASOLINE, ETC, 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, we do not seem to be 
making very much progress on the unfinished business, I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to cail up Senate Resolu- 
tion 31. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I would like to extend the 
usual courtesy in this matter, but if it is going to take a month 
I do not want to do it. I shall have to stop somewhere. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not think it will take very long. 
There are not over 6 or 8 or 10 Members of the Senate who are 
opposed to the resolution. 

Mr. EDGR. May I ask to what resolution the Senator from 
Florida refers? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution (S. Res. 31) direct- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission to investigate and report to 
the Senate on the advances recently made in the price of crude 
hee anoue, kerosene, and other petroleum products, aud so 
orth, 

Mr. NORBECK. I think that is a very proper resolution to 
pass, but it is going to lead to debate, I do not want to let it 
get in ahead of the regular unfinished business, and therefore 
I shall haye to object. 

T Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I moye to lay aside tem- 
porarily the unfinished business and take up the resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is out of order. A 
motion to take up the resolution is in order. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Then I move to take up the resolution for 
immediate consideration. I do not like to try to displace any 
measure that is the unfinished business, but the migratory bird 
Dill has been pending for two or three weeks, and the disposi- 
tion seems to be to drift away from it and take up other meas- 
ures at this time. Just this afternoon, with the consent of the 
Senator in charge of the bill, the debate has been altogether 
upon other matters. The matter coyered by my resolution is of 
great Importance. I realize that we have other matters of 
importance to be considered by the Senate, So far as the 
migratory bird bill is concerned, I do not think it is of any 
importance at all in comparison with the matter to which my 
resolution relates. I believe in the establishment of bird sanc- 
tuaries, but I do not believe in some of the provisions that are 
contained in the pending measure for the so-called preservation 
of the wild Hfe of our country. The American people are far 
more interested and more vitally concerned in the matter of 
trying to bring about some action on the part of the Govern- 
ment that will result in the future in checking this periodical, 
apparently unwarranted advance in the prices of gasoline and 
crude oil every spring. That is the object and purpose of my 
resolution. Senators who think the people of the country are 
pleased with what is being pulled off at this time by the dealers 
in gasoline and crude oil and kerosene are very sadly mistaken. 
If they think that they are popularizing themselves by defend- 
ing the Standard Oil Co, and other of] companies in the country 
by preventing the consideration of a resolution of this kind, I 
think they will awaken to the fact that they are sadly mistaken 
as to how the American people feel upon the subject. I have 
received a number of letters and a number of newspaper com- 
ments upon the question. It seems that the people of the coun- 
try feel that some action should be taken. We should not allow 
a measure of this importance to be postponed day after day and 
time after time by dilatory tactics in the interest frequently of 
measures of far less importance, 

I do not like to be continuously trying to interfere with other 
propositions, but this is a matter of a great deal of importance. 
Throughout my service I have been extremely modest, but I 


Is there objection to the request 
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state now that this is not a very desirable place for a man 
who is modest, and who stands back on the question of cour- 
tesy and is not disposed to push, under any and all circum- 
stances, policies and measures which he favors. There are 
always others who are clamoring for attention and who are 
pushing the modest man back every time that he endeavors to 
secure action On some measure in which he is interested. Often 
the most dilatory tactics are adopted to prevent the considera- 
tion of even such an important measure as the one to which 
I am now referring. I am going to insist on a hearing on the 
proposition. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to the Senator in charge of the 
bill for a moment. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, as to the disadvantage re- 
sulting from being a modest man, I agree with the Senator 
from Florida, That is one of the troubles with the migratory 
bird bill. I have been too modest to object to everything else 
that comes along. I do not want to be put in the position of 
being a defender of the Oil Trust. I at least am one Senator 
who voted against reducing their taxes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, does the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota think it would be possible to get an 
agreement to fix a time to vote on his bill and the amendments 
thereto? 

Mr. NORBECK. I should be delighted if I could get that 
kind of an agreement, but I do not think it is possible. I think 
one or two Senators would object. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I shouid like to get an 
agreement whereby we may vote on the question involved in 
this resolution. I myself do not care anything about discussing 
the resolution at length. So far as I am concerned, we can set 
an hour to-morrow or on any day in the near future or within 
30 minutes. All I wish to do is to ascertain the will of the 
Senate on the proposition. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD] 
desired to be present when this resolution came up. I suggest 
to the Senator from Florida that he delay his request until 
the Senator from Oklahoma shall return to the Chamber. I 
will say that the Senator has been telephoned for. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Let the Senator from Oklahoma remain 
in the Chamber. I brought this question up during the last 
session of the Senate some two or three weeks before adjourn- 
ment. At that time I believe 75 per cent of the Senate would 
have voted for a resolution of this character, but by dilatory 
tactics, and pleading that I should wait until some Senator 
came back to the Chamber, a vote was prevented upon this 
inportant question. Now, if a majority of the Senators are 
opposed to the resolution, I desire that they shall say so. Let 
us vote on the resolution, but let it not be killed by denying 
it the privilege of being considered or voted upon. That is 
all I ask for. I want to get a vote on the resolution. I am 
willing to have it voted on at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I will ask the Senator from Florida if it is not 
a fact that statisties which are now available as to the earn- 
ings of the oil companies, particularly the Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio and the Standard Oil Co. of New York, show that by 
their manipulation of the prices of the crude as well as the 
finished product they increased their dividends this last year 
to the extent of more than $25,000,000 above the enormous divi- 
dends of the preceding year, and that they have declared stock 
dividends exceeding $100,600,000? If the Senator answers the 
question affirmatively, I desire to ask does not that demon- 
strate the fact that the companies have gotten control of the 
market, that they are charging extortionate prices for their 
products, and the the American people are being the victims 
of their rapacity and their inordinate prices? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I think the Senator's 
statement is very correct. I noticed within the last few days 
some statisties of the character which he has stated. I do not 
remember the details so well as does the Senator, but a great 
many of the oil companies are making enormous earnings. 
A year ago when we had this question before the Senate the 
plea on the part of some of the defenders of the Standard Oil 
So. and of other companies affiliated with this monopolistic 
aggregation was that the production of oil was on the decline. 
However, within a week after it had been stated that the 
production was on the decline statistics came out showing 
plainly that the production had enormously increased and that 
a discussion of the question of supply and demand was merely 
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a subterfuge. The law of supply and demand does not control 
the situation. What controls the situation is price fixing under 
the lead of the Standard Oil Co. At will they control the 
fixing prices regardless of the question of production and re- 
gardless of the question of demand. As published in the 
newspapers of the past week or 10 days, the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey advanced its prices, which apply to the 
States within its jurisdiction ; simultaneously, on the same day 
the Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky advanced its prices, and on 
the same day simultaneously with the price increase on the 
part of the Standard Oil Co. we find a number of other oil 
companies increasing prices. Anybody who does not see that 
there is a concert of action must be blind. It is very apparent 
that they are manipulating prices, and manipulati.g them to a 
very great extent, to the point of charging excessive prices, 
considering the cost of production and the investment in these 
industries. 

It is sometimes claimed that these companies are only making 
a certain percentage on their investment, and reference is made 
to 10 or 12 per cent; but it is necessary that we should go back 
and ascertain what that investment represents. The invest- 
ment, as a rule, represents enormous stock dividends and 
enormous earnings made during previous years. I have some 
statistics on that question, and I am going to let the country 
know something about it again, whether we vote on the resolu- 
tion now or not. I am going to call the attention of the Senate 
to the manner in which the larger of these companies have 
increased their capital stock. For a great many years the 
Standard Oil Co, in particular—and the others have reached 
the position now where they cooperate with and assist them— 
has been exacting a toll from the American people that has 
been far in excess of anything reasonable or anything that 
was justifiable, considering the investment in the industry. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator-from Flor- 
ida yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. For what purpose? 

Mr. SWANSON. I wish to know who objects to the Federal 
Trade Commission making the proposed investigation? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is what I want to know. I desire 
to have a yea-and-nay vote to ascertain who objects to it. 

Mr. SWANSON, It seems to me to be apparent that the ad- 
vances made in the price of gasoline in recent months have 
been so rapid that they can not be the result of decreasing 
production, but simply the result of manipulation. If this com- 
modity is being manipulated so that 120,000,000 people are 
being oppressed by rapid adyances in price, certainly it is not 
inappropriate for the Senate to ask that an investigation shall 
be made by the Federal Trade Commission. That commission 
was organized to make investigations for Congress, which is 
entitled to know when it shall meet here again in December 
whether or not this vast industry is being manipulated for 
the benefit of private individuals and large companies. I can 
not see why anybody should object to an investigation of the 
question by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not see why there should be objec- 
tion to the resolution. If the oil companies are not doing 
anything that is in restraint of trade or in violation of the 
antitrust law, then, of course, they will go free; the Senate will 
secure the facts; and if further legislation seems necessary we 
ean then take action. 

Mr. HARRBELD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, this resolution has been 
lying on the table since the special session of the Senate last 
spring. I did not know that it was to be called up. It is my 
intention to resist the adoption of the resolution, and I expect 
to address myseif to the Senate to show that there is no rea- 
son for it. I am not ready to do that this evening, but I have 
no disposition to delay the consideration of the resolution, and 
will inquire if we may not agree upon some other time to 
take it up rather than this afternoon. z 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to offer some ob- 
servations on the subject. Of course, Senators realize that 
only within the last week or 10 days have the oil companies 
started out again to pyramid prices. If I had asked to have the 
resolution adopted a month or two months ago, when they were 
not advancing prices and were not engaged in concert of ac- 
tion, then, of course, I would have been confronted with the 
argument that there was no occasion for the Senate acting. 
If I allowed 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Will the Senator please not interrupt me 
in the middle of a sentence containing only about 10 words? 
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If I had asked for the consideration of the resolution prior 
to the time when the oil companies began to pyramid their 
prices, then, of course. the resolution would not haye been 
relevant, but I have had it on the calendar, and I rather 
suspected that the oil companies would follow their past 
custom of advancing prices in the spring of the year when 
people begin to use automobiles more freely and there is a 
greater demand for gasoline. They began that a week or two 
ago, and immediately upon that information being published 
through the press I began trying to have my resolution con- 
sidered. I do not want to have the resolution delayed from 
time to time upon this, that, or the other excuse; but what 
I should like to do is to get an expression of the Senate on 
the question, and that is really all I want, although, of course, 
I firmly believe that there ought to be an investigation made. 
However, I will be very glad, if we can consent to a particular 
time to vote on the resolution, to allow it to go over until 
some other time, if the Senator from Oklahoma wishes to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. HARRELD. I am perfectly willing to do that; I am 
not going to try to delay action. I am perfectly willing to 
have the resolution set down for a day certain; I am not 
objecting to that. 

Mr. TRAMMELL- Would it be satisfactory to have a vote 
on the question at 4 o’clock to-morrow? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not think I could get rendy to say 
what I have to say in that time. I would be willing to take 
it up about Saturday. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is suggested to me that we are likely 
to take an adjournment over Saturday, and not be in session 
from Friday until Monday. 

Mr. HARRELD. I hardly suppose we will adjourn both 

on Saturday and Monday, 
. Mr. TRAMMELL. I should be glad if we could agree to 
take a vote on the resolution, say, on Friday at 4 o'clock. If 
we may make such an agreement, I will promise not to occupy 
30 minutes of the time of the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no suggestion to make, but it was the 
intention, if the Senate felt like following the suggestion, to 
adjourn on Saturday until Tuesday. That would recognize 
Monday as a holiday, but, so far as I now know, there will be a 
session on Saturday, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr, President, it seems to me that on a 
slmple proposition of this kind we could vote on Friday. It 
does not inyolve the question of convicting the oil companies 
or anything of that kind. It involves merely the question of 
haying the Federal Trade Commission, which was created for 
the very purpose of looking into conditions of this character, 
investigate their modus operandi in connection with the fixing 
of prices. 

Mr. HARRELD. My opinion, Mr. President, is that if I can 
show that there is no need for the investigation the Senate will 
not vote for it. That is what I am going to try to do. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, The Senator might convince himself to 
that effect, but I do not believe he will convince many Senators, 
and he certainly will convince very few of the American people 
who have to pay the freight in the interest of the Standard 
Oil Co. and other companies that act with them in the matter 
of monopolistic price control and domination. The Senator 
will not convince many of the American people who are paying 
the freight that there is no necessity for an investigation. 

Mr. SWANSON and Mr. FRAZIER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Florida yielded to me, did he not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Florida yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield first to the Senator from Virginia, 

as I believe he first requested me to yield. 
Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I think we ought to have a 
vote on the resolution. I have noticed every time the Federal 
Trade Commission has investigated the rapid increase in the 
price of gasoline and petroleum products that prices have gone 
back reasonably, while the profits of the oil companies have 
neyer been seriously impaired. 

The record shows that the companies haye never been hurt. 
Probably there never haye been any companies that have made 
greater profits than those engaged in the oil business, It 
seems tO me that there ought to be a vote on the resolution. 
The Senator from Oklahoma says that he is willing to have a 
vote and the Senator from Florida says he is willing. Now, I 
am going to suggest that a vote be taken at 2 o'clock on Satur- 
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day. After that we could adjourn. So I suggest that the vote 
be taken on the resolution at 2 o'clock on Saturday next. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is agreeable to me. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the vote on the resolution be taken at 2 
o'clock on Saturday next. 

Mr. HARRELD. I am willing to agree to 4 o'clock, because 
I want my remarks to be made just before the vote is taken. 
I will agree to that hour if it is understood that I may 
address the Senate on this question just before the vote is 
taken. : 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senate will meet at 12, and the Sen- 
ator can speak from 12 until 2, 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes; if some Senator does not take the 
floor to make a prohibition speech. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no great danger of any Senator do- 
ing thut. The Senator can give notice that as soon as the Senate 
meets at 12 o'clock on Saturday he will ask to be recognized. 
I have never known a Senator to be interfered with after 
giving a notice of that kind, 

Mr. HARRELD. I have no objection to 2 o'clock if I can 
have assurance that I will have thut time. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator can safeguard that matter 
by giving notice that as soon as the Senate convenes on Satur- 
day he will address the Senate on this question. I have never 
known a notice like that to be interfered with by any Senator. 

Mr. HARRELD. Very well. I will agree to the hour of 
2 o'clock with that understanding; but I give notice now that 
I shall desire to address the Senate just before the vote is 
taken. E 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The agreement 1s that we will vote at 
2 o'clock; and the Senator desires to have how much time 
one hour preceding 2 o'clock? 

Mr. HARRELD. I want about one hour. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I ask unanimous consent that we vote on 
the resolution at 2 o'clock on Saturday. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. J object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Objection is made. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Then, Mr. President, I move that we now 
take up the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Florida is already before the Senate, that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Senate Resolution 31. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
If this motion is carried, will it displace the unfinished busi- 
ness? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the motion is carried, it will 
displace the unfinished business, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I make the motion. I do not think we 
will have any trouble in getting the migratory bird bill back 
before the Senate, but we will have trouble in getting this 
resolution back; so I make the motion, and ask for a yea-and- 
nay vote on it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I do not want any mis- 
understanding about this matter. I should like to support the 
Senator in his motion; but I think it is an unfortunate thing 
that he is trying to displace a bill that has been before the 
Senate for a week and insist on action on his resolution imme- 
diately. If he will wait until we get through with this bill I 
will support his motion, but under the circumstances I hope 
it wiil not prevail. There should be some order about our legis- 
lation, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Florida, on which the yeas and nays haye 
been demanded. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernatp] to the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrra], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I transfer my general pair with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BRATTON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Roprnson]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the negatiye). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] 
to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE], and will let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
lowing general pairs; ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gnarrl with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 


I desire to announce the fol- 
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The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Wetter] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] is necessarily absent on official business, 
If present he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 37—as follows: 

YEAS—29 


Ashurst Gerry McMaster Stephens 
Blease Harris Overman Swanson 
Bratton Heflin Pittman Trammell 
Caraway Howell Robinson, Ark. Walsh 
Din Jones, N. Mex, Sheppard Wheeler 
Ferris King Shipstead 
Frazier La Follette Simmons 
George McKellar Steck 

NAYS—37 
Bingham Less Metcalf Schall 
Borah Goff Moses Shortridge 
Bruce Hale Norbeck Smoot 
Butler Harreld Norris Stanfield 
Cameron Johnson Oddie Wadsworth 
Capper Jones, Wash. Pepper Warren 
Curtis Kendrick Phipps Willis 
Deneen Keyes Pine 
Edge McNary Reed, Pa. 
Ernst Mayfield Sackett 

NOT VOTING—3! 

Bayard Fernald McKinley Smith 
Broussard Fletcher MeLean Tyson 
Copeland Gillett Means Underwood 
Couzens Glass Neely Watson 
Cummins Gooding Nye Weller 
Dale > reene Ransdell Wiliams 
du Pont Harrison Reed, Mo. 
Edwards Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 


So Mr. TRAMMELL’S motion was rejected. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I wish to have it under- 
stood that this does not dispose of the matter. I am going to 
keep on calling up this resolution, and I expect to get a direct 
yote on it sooner or later. I will call it up to-morrow if I can 
possibly get an opportunity to make the motion, I thought I 
was generous when I said that I was willing to wait until Sat- 
urday for a vote, and that I wanted to occupy only 30 minutes 
myself in debating the question; but that does not seem to 
please some Senators, so I am going to insist that the resolu- 
tion be considered at this session of Congress. 

I wish to have read from the desk a letter received by me 
upon this subject which is indicative of a quite general senti- 
ment among the American people with regard to the activities 
of the Standard: Oil Co. and other companies in the way of 
price advancing, I should like to haye it read and printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator that I 
think I am just as much in favor of his resolution as he is. 
I shall be glad to help pass it if we can; but I doubt the wisdom 
of trying to displace a bill that ought to be acted on, that has 
been before the Senate a long time, and Senators have been 
talking on other subjects while it was pending. We ought to 
meet the issue raised by this bill and dispose of it, either by 
passing it or by defeating it. So far as I am concerned—and I 
think that is the sentiment of a great many Senators—we are 
favorable to the Senator's resolution; but if we try to jump 
from one bill to another and from one resolution to another we 
will neyer get anywhere with anything. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I fully appreciate that the Senator is as 
much in fayor of the resolution as I am; but the question is 
how we are going to get up the resolution unless we insist upon 
its being taken up even while another bill is pending and 
unfinished. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will vote to take up the Senator's resolution 
if it does not displace something else that has not been disposed 
of, and I will stay here until we can get it up. ` 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It seems that we never can find a time. 
This morning, for instance, I proposed to call it up during the 
morning hour. The stage was all set, however; the list was 
probably already arranged that the Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
Opp] was to be recognized, and that the two hours would be 
occupied by the good roads bill. I favored that bill, but the 
whole time was occupied by the good roads bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I do not think 
the resolution will take long; and if it can be taken up at some 
time by laying aside the unfinished business, I shall be glad 
to have that done. I will not, however, vote to displace the 
unfinished business for the purpose of considering it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have been doing my best for two or 
three days to do that, 
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Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida also that my position with regard to his 
resolution is exactly the same as that of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am sure that a number of Senators 
yoted against taking up the resolution on account of the pend- 
ency of the other bill. 

I would like to have this letter from a prominent citizen of 
Florida read and spread on the Recorp. It is expressiye of 
about how the American people generally feel on this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


PUTNAM MERCANTILE CO., 
Oak Hill, Fla., May 24, 1926. 
Hon, Park TRAMMELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I hope you may be successful in calling up and hav- 
ing passed your resolution directing investigation of the price of gaso- 
line and other petroleum products. Action should be taken before 
adjournment of Congress, as the recent adyances in price affect the 
entire South, if not the whole country. 

During the past 60 days the Standard Oil Co. has adyanced the price 
of fireproof oil (kerosene) from 16½ to 2044 cents per gallon and gaso- 
line from 24 to 26 cents per gallon, tank wagon, or wholesale price, 
and we have been compelled to advance the retail price accordingly. 

The press is constantly holding up to public gaze the Rockefeller 
donations; it seems to be a case of “ robbing Peter to pay Paul"; and 
a long-suffering public is growing weary of this sort of rot. I sincerely 
hope some means may be devised to curb the practice. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


J. W. PUTNAN. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I yoted for the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. The Senator is aware that at times, 
if we expect to keep up with our work, we must leave the 
Chamber when the Senate is in session and sign correspond- 
ence. I came into the Chamber just in time to vote on the 
Senator’s motion. I understood the motion to be to permit 
a vote on this resolution not later than Saturday. I favor 
the resolution, Had I known that the motion was to displace 
the pending bill, my vote would have been in the negative. I 
wanted the Recorp to show that, 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, in my opinion the motion made 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] should have pre- 
yailed. There is no doubt that the Standard Oil Co., which 
consist, of course, of a number of organizations, affiliated and 
coordinated, exercise a dominating influence in the oil industry 
of the United States, if not of the world. Prices of crude 
oil and of the finished products are dictated by the organiza- 
tions just referred to, and commonly known as the Standard 
Oil Co. These corporations, which have been developed out of 
the company organized by Mr. John D, Rockefeller, have re- 
sources so enormous as to almost defy imagination. Their 
holdings in the United States and in various parts of the world 
are worth billions of dollars, and their earnings are so great 
as to almost be beyond computation. Their cash dividends 
are increasing and their stock dividends have amounted to 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Their earnings during the 
past year show the growth of the Standard Oil Co. and its 
allied, associated, and affiliated organizations. The prices fixed 
from time to time do not result, generally speaking, from com- 
petition, but are determined by the various Standard Oil com- 
panies and affiliated organizations and a few other companies, 
like the Shell Oil Co., which operates in the United States and 
in other parts of the world. 

The understanding reached by the great oil companies fix the 
price of oil and the so-called “independents” follow in their 
footsteps, knowing the penalty which would befall them if they 
attempted to cut prices. 

The Senator from Florida has just stated in effect that the 
law of supply and demand is set at naught. I think his state- 
ment is not inexact. The price of gasoline falls without reason 
and it rises with no less regard to the facts and to physical 
and business conditions. In other words, the prices are deter- 
mined not alone by production but by fictitious and other 
causes, many of which are entirely capricious. I said capri- 
cious. Perhaps I should have said determined in part by the 
eupidity of some of the large corporations engaged in the pro- 
duction of oil in its various forms, 

The interruption of the law of supply and demand is a great 
menace in the economic life of the people. It is an unhealthy 
thing to have enormous mergers and great consolidations 
effected in our manufacturing and industrial enterprises. But 
under the Republican administration the growth of trusts and 
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monopolies has increased with enormous strides. There are 
more trusts and monopolies and combinations in restraint of 
trade and to control prices and destroy competition than ever 
before in the United States. The trusts and the great capi- 
talistic enterprises were never more powerful than now, and 
were never more andacious in dealing with the people and in 
deuing with the Government. The Sherman Antitrust Law, 
the Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade Commission act are 
flonted by big business and the predatory interests. But little 
attention is paid to the feeble efforts made by the Government 
to enforce the laws of the United States which were enacted 
for the purpose of preventing monopoly and preserving the law 
of supply and demand, Unfair business methods prevail in 
many lines of industry, and small and weak corporations either 
fall by the wayside before the attacks of the great organiza- 
tions, or they ure absorbed and swallowed up, thus increasing 
the actnal and the potential power of the voracious organiza- 
tions. ; 

-The Senator's resolution asks for an investigation by the 
Federn Trade Commission. There is no other organization 
provided by law to undertake such investigation. However, 
while I shall vote for the Senator's resolution, I fear he will be 
disappointed with the results of any investigation made under 
the auspices of the present Federal Trade Commission. 

This organization has recently been the subject of earnest 
debate in the Senate. It was shown that the majority of the 
members of this commission have changed the rules under 
which the Federal Trade Commission operated in the past and 
have announced that the very purpose of the commission has 

been changed. I attempted to show, in an address which I 
delivered in the Senate a few weeks ago, that the statute creat- 
ing the commission and defining its duties had been in one or 
more particulars ignored, if not violated. The result is that the 
commission has ceased to be an agency to restrain predatory 
corporations or to prevent unfair practices. 

Apparently there is no reason for its existence and it should 
be abolished, unless its personnel is changed or the majority 
members of the commission change their attitude toward the 
law and the practices by corporations which are so injurious to 
honest business and so harmful to the consuming public. 

The President of the United States, as Senators will recall, 
recently spoke in New York in regard to the business organiza- 
tions of the country. His speech, by big business, was regarded 
with very great favor. I stated in the Senate soon afterwards 
that his speech was a benediction pronounced upon the herds 
of the great corporations and trusts of the United States. He 
stated, in effect, that they had purged bnsiness of its transgres- 
sions and unfair practices. The President's speech, in my opin- 
ion, was most unfortunate and undoubtedly was regarded by 
the great trusts and aggregations of capital in consolidations 
and corporations as an approval of their present methods and 
conduct. 

With such an address by the Chief Executive the organizations 
of which I spoke would have but little fear of prosecution under 
the Sherman law or the Clayton Act or investigation by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, They would feel secure in the course 
which they are pursuing and would regard the executive branch 
of the Government as being entirely satisfied with their busi- 
ness activities and their business policies, 

I repeat, never before has there been so great a necessity 
for the enforcement of the laws of Congress against unfair 
practices of corporations and trusts and against conspiracies 
in restraint of trade and combinations engaged in the destruc- 
tion of competition. Before relief can be had by the people 
from the oppressive and destructive policies and practices of 
predatory wealth, there must be a change in the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government. 

We need a Congress that will strengthen the Sherman law 
and an executive department that will enforce it. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
wheu the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


LESLIE WARNICK BRENNAN 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to call up Order 
of Business 760, House bill 2237, for the relief of Leslie War- 
nick Brennan. A similar bill was passed by the Senate at the 
last session of Congress. This bill was passed by the House at 
the present session and was about to be passed the other day 
when the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna] objected. Now 
that Senator has withdrawn his objection, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of House 
bill 2237. Is there objection? s 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Leslie Warnick Brennan the sum óf 
$11,644.14, being fhe amount expended by him in taking and dis- 
tributing motion pictures used by the War Department in instruction 
during the World War. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator if this amount has been ap- 
proved by the department? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; it has been. <A similar bill was passed 
hy the Senate at the last session, and this bill has been passed 
by the House at the present session. The junior Senator from 
Utah has withdrawn his objection after a careful examination. 
The bill is approved by the authorities. 

Mr. KING. I objected at the time the bill was reached on 
the calendar before. I have looked into it since, and it is all 
right. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record an address by former Senator B. B. Comer, of Alabama, 
on the leasing of Muscle Shoals, as well as a letter of the Farm 
Bureau Federation inclosing un editorial on the same subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LÄROR 18 COMMENDED BY Ex-Goyrnnor COMER FOR STAND ON SHOALS— 
VIOLATION OF SHERMAN ANTITRUST ACT IS SEEN IN PROPOSAL OF 
Power Companies ro LEASE MUSCLE HOALS— ACCEPTANCE OF BID 
WOULD Be “DESTRUCTIVE TO INTERESTS OF TITRE PROPLE” 


Commending the Alabama Federation of Labor for its protest against 
leasing Muscle Shoals for power exploitation, former Gov. B. B. Comer 
yesterday issued a statement charging that such leasing would be a 
direct violation of the Sherman antitrust law, and would be “ destruc- 
tive of the interests of the people.” 

“Tf the Alabama Vower Co. and its subsidiaries or its associates 
secure Muscle Shoals,” sald Governor Comer, “then there is no enleu- 
lating where private exploitation will end or the taxes of the people 
be measured." The former militant Governor of Alabama and former 
United States Senator charged that the Alabama Power Co, is practic- 
ing subornation of the jury, “because,” he said, “it has for the 
purpose of accomplishing its exploitation of the people extended many 
largesses to many citizens. Will these citizens recognize this pur- 
chase,” he asks, und joln with the power company to secure condl- 
tions that will Inevitably multiply the taxes ou their fellow citizens?” 

“The Age-Herald and associated newspapers can tiot be too highly 
commended,” -snid Governor Comer, “for the splendid fight they have 
put up agdinst the success of these conditions.” 

The money which would come to the Government by leasing this 
property for power purposes is infinitesimal, in Governor Comers view, 
and he adds, “In using this power if need be as an experimental stu- 
tion for the manufacture of every fertilizer advantageous to the land, 
the Government could not spend the money to better purpose, if nothing 
Was gained except economic Information, 

“The leasing of Muscle Shoals to the Alabama Power Co.,“ he said, 
* certain to be then used as a combination against the people, no matter 
what the price paid, would be destructive of the interests of the people; 
and in helping, abetting, making possible this combination, the Govern- 
ment itself is helping to destroy the Sherman antitrust law.“ Governor 
Comer's statement in full is as follows: 

“The action of the Alabama State Federation of Labor at Sheffield, 
protesting against the leasing of Muscle Shoals for any power propo- 
sition, stating that this is contrary to the proposed economics on which 
the power was developed, is exactly right. I will go a step further; 
Kuch leasing would be a direct violation of the Sherman antitrust 
law. This law was enacted to protect the people, no matter whether 
at large or small, against any conibination of interests having the 
power to charge. 

“Tr the Alabama Power Co. nnd its assoclates secure by lease or 
otherwise Musele Shoals, then Alabama has the very condition which 
the Sherman law proposed to prevent; i. e, we are at the mercy of a 
trust, and this, too, with the Government conniving, helping, abetting, 
making possible. How insignificant to the Government the money 
rental proposed by the power company compared to the Government 
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protection of the people, or to the advantages which ean come to the 
people by the proper use of this great power, particularly that class of 
people which the Goyernment should most love to protect—the farmer. 
In using this power if need be as an experimental station for the 
manufacture of every fertilizer advantageous to the land, the Govern- 
ment could not spend the money to better purpose if nothing was gained 
except economic information. 

“The leasing of Muscle Shoals to the Alabama Power Co., cer- 
tain to be then used as a combination against the people, no matter 
what the price paid, would be destructive of the interests of the 
people, and in helping, abetting, making possible this combination, 
the Government itself is helping to destroy the Sherman antitrust 
law. The Government has spent $150,000,000 In building dams and 
installing machinery, but inherent in the water—a value not computa- 
ble and which has not been paid for—is the power. Combine this 
inherent value with the money the Government has spent In develop- 
ing those things which the people most need, which are most vital to 
their interests, fertilizer, and this would be the greitest accomplish- 
ment that could possibly come for the use of the people to whom it 
should inalienably belong. 

“No matter whether out of this property the Government makes 
money or not; that is the least consideration. The benefits which can 
come to the people are the greatest, and if it can be seccomplished, 
then the Government has used in the most ccononricul way this power, 
and the running, the managing of this by the Government is unlike 
any other business into which the Government could go, The outlay 
has been made; the working of the outlay can be done at the least 
possible cost. A million horsepower put in motion by the turning of a 
lever. In the largest measure the cost will be simply brains, and 
brains the Government can command as economically as anybody and 
many times safer for the people. Then the question comes, are the 
Government and its properties for the people or can the Government 
be used to destroy one of its most beneficial laws, protective laws, 
the Sherman antitrust law? 

“The money which could come to the Government by leasing this 
Property for power purposes is infinitesimal. The protection, the 
usufruct to the people, if for nothing else than experimentation in 
the manufacture of fertilizer of whatever description is the maximum 
that it can possibly be put to. If the Alabama Power Co. and its 
subsidiaries or its associates secure Muscle Shoals, then there is no 
calculating where private exploitation will end or the taxes of the 
people be measured. 

“The Alabama Power Co, has for the purpose of accomplishing its 
exploitation of the people extended many largesses to many citizens, 
direct subornation of the jury. Will these citizens reeognize this 
purchase, join in with the power company to secure conditions that 
will inevitably multiply the taxes on their fellow citizens? 

“The Age-Herald can not be too highly commended for the splendid 
fight it has put up against the success of these conditions.” 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1926. 
To all Members of Congress. 

GENTLEMEN: By the courtesy of Mr. Henry Ford we are able to 
send you the Inclosed advance editorial which will be published in the 
Dearborn Independent of June 5. The editorial speaks for itself. 

I feel sure you will be interested in knowing that Mr. Ford's inter- 
est in Muscle Shoals has not lessened and that his ideas and those 
which were transmitted to you last week by the Washington office 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation in regard to the pending 
power proposal are in close agreement. 

Very respectfully, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
CHESTER`H. Gray, Acting Director. 
FARMERS NOT FOOLED, BUT BUNCOED 

A series of victories by the power combine over agriculture and the 
national defonse at Muscle Shoals constitutes the history to date of 
that great Government war and peace enterprise. Muscle Shoals was 
planted by Congress in the geographical heart of the country to sup- 
ply munitions of defense in tinre of war, and fertilizer for farms in 
time of peace. The power combine has been successful until now in 
defeating both of these objectives of Congress. 

It first employed the method of demanding that Muscle Shoals 
be scrapped. ‘‘ Not a nickel,” said the power combine to Government 
requests for bids on the valuable property—“ Not a nickel. Scrap 
it.“ The teamwork of the combine was perfect. On every hand the 
great works at Muscle Shoals. were belittled and condemned. ‘The 
power combine, in answer to the Government's request for bids on 
Muscle Shoals, in 1921, said that neither “private capital nor the 
United States can afford to invest additional public nroney to com- 
plete the dam and hydroclectric power at Muscle Shoals, Tennessce 
River.’ The fertilizer combine joined with its chorus “ fertilizer can 
not be commercially and profitably produced at Muscle Shoals.” 
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Then, in response to the Government's request, Henry Ford made an 
honest offer, which at one stroke proved that Muscle Shoals could 
be completed by private or public capital, und he guaranteed to 
produce fertilizers. 

Mr. Ford's offer saved the Governments investment at Muscle 
Shoals, so that even a smali auxiliary plant sold for $3,472,487. 

Then the combine which said Muscle Shoals was “not worth a 
nickel“ and wanted it scrapped began to fight the Ford proposal that 
made it worth millions and worth putting into production. Their 
purpose was the sante in both instances. That purpose was to elimi- 
nate a great works which, under competent, management, could break 
the Power Trust, the Chilean Nitrate Trust, and the Aluminum 
Trust in the United States. This had to be prevented at all costs. 

To prevent Muscle Shoals from being used to expose the gross over- 
charge made for power; to prevent exposure of the gross robbery of 
the furmer in fertilizer, the power combine strained every resource. 
It would not permit Muscle Shoals to be operated except as u com- 
ponent part of the system of superpower exploitation now practiced 
upon the American people. That explains the long fight made against 
the Ford offer, 

Note now their present tactics. Unable longer to say Muscle 
Shoals is not worth a nickel” (the Ford offer has given irreducible 
value to the great works), the combine now secks so excessively to 
overcapitulize it by usurious interest payments to the Government 
that the people served by Muscle Shoals will be paying more for Power 
Trust finance than for actual power or actual products originating 
at the shoals. 

Between these extreme and contradictory attitudes, which yet agree 
in the main purpose of preventing Muscle Shoals being used for the 
people as against the trusts, there is much history that need not 
here be repeated. The cry of “scrap it” five years ago has changed 
to the cry of “exploit it’ today. Behind both cries is the deter- 
mination of the power combine to keep the economies of Muscle 
Shoals away from the people. Its importance to the national de- 
fense has been absolutely lost sight of; its unity has been imperiled 
by weasel amendments inserted by the Senate in House Concurrent 
Resolution 4. Congress spends days talking about farm relief, while 
Muscle Shonls, a great source of practical relief to the American 
farmer, goes neglected. The power combine has succeeded in putting 
it over President Coolidge and the Congress, 

Such a sweeping victory for such a sordid program finds no com- 
parable instance save the initial negotiations for Teapot Dome. 

The situation at present has two aspects: First, the contentment 
of the power combine that no final disposition of Muscle Shoals 
shall be made, because right now the combine is the beneficiary of 
the power that is being produced at the Wilson Dam power station. 
The Government sells the power to the power combine at a price 
which makes it almost a gift. Second, the present offer and bid 
of the power combine, recommended by a majority of the joint com- 
mittee, proposes to charge nil that the running water will bear re- 
gardiess of its cost, and this financial arrangement is designed not 
to produce cconomic fertilizer at Muscle Shoals but to defeat its 
economic production, 

The power combine's fertilizer offer, favorably reported by a ma- 
jority of the joint committee, dots not guarantee to make fertilizer 
at Muscle Shoals. The power combine is bound to nothing more than 
an experiment in making fertilizer. The language of the proposal is 
very clear on this—if the synthetic process does not work, “ some 
other“ method may be tried, and no limit is placed on the number of 
methods they may try nor the amount of time they may spend in 
experimenting. This does not promise fertilizer, The Power Trust, 
which is preventing Muscle Shoals from reducing the cost to the power 
consumer, is not going to injure its sister trust by reducing the cost 
of fertilizer to the farmer, 

It has long been accepted by those at Washington who stand for 
national defense and the production of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals that 
no offer except one “as good or better than the Ford ofer” should 
be considered. The Ford offer was based on the principle of the largest 
use at the lowest cost. It reduced interest charges to the minimum. 
It was, in fact, an engineer's proposul, not a banker's proposal. Mr. 
Ford never could understand, and does not understand to-day, why 
bunkers should be permitted to collect interest from power consumers 
on the regulated flow of a river. In Henry Ford's proposal sinking 
fund payments were placed at 4 per cent interest, compounded an- 
nually, which would return to the Government at the end of 100 
years the capital cost of the Muscle Shoals Dams. The offer by 
the power combine to pay a maximum of $1,800,000 at these two 
dams on account of headwater improvements can be considered as 
the power combine’s sinking-fund plan and compared with Henry 
Ford's sinking-fund plan. The saving between the Ford plan of 
amortization and the power combine’s plan is the difference between 
$81,000,000 and $3,232,000, or $77,768,000, The public pays the 
difference. Henry Ford proposed to produce power and fertillzer; 
the power combine proposes to produce watered stock and dividends. 
Worse than that; it asks the Government to go partner in the scheme, 
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and the majority of the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals actually 
agrees ! 

Thus, it is clear that under the power combine's plan Muscle Shoals 
is removed as a factor compelling the Power Trust to reduce the price 
of power and the Fertilizer Trust to reduce the price of fertilizer. 
Watered stock, interest charges, dividends, and high cost of power 
pow have the right of way if the uninterrupted victories of the power 
combine continue. 

President Coolidge once said, in anticipation of a lower bid than 
the Ford offer being made: “ While the price is an important element, 
there is another consideration even more compelling. The agriculture 
of the Nation needs a greater supply and lower cost of fertilizer.” 

Does the President not know that with the higher price offered by 
the power group for Muscle Shonls power “a greater supply and lower 
cost of fertilizer” is impossible? 

Does not the President know that breaking up the unity of Muscle 
Shoals by substituting “leases for “ jease“ is un unpatriotic destruc- 
tion of Muscle Shoals as a great defensive unit? 

Does not the majority of the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals 
know that the acceptance of grossly excessive capitalization at 
Muscle Shoals means a disgraceful betrayal of the farmer? 

It all comes to this: 

Those who failed to scrap Muscle Shoals by saying it was “not 
worth a nickel" are now trying to hamstring it by loading it with 
interest-bearing Government capital. Either way, it comes to the 
same thing so far as the establishment of the electrochemical indus- 
try at Muscle Shoals and the production of fertilizer for farmers are 
concerned, The farmers can go to Chile for their nitrates as in the 
past, and the electrochemical industry can go to Canada and Norway 
as it has been doing, and the water power on the Tennessee River 
can go on to waste by nonuse, until the power combine gets ready 
to exploit its use, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate (at 
5 o'clock p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Thursday, May 27, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Exccutive nominations received by the Senate May 26, 1926 
MEMBERS OF THE Boarp or TAX APPEALS 
FOR A TERM OF 12 YEARS 
Jules G. Korner, of North Carolina. 
Charles R. Arundell, of Oregon, 
John J. Marquette, of Montana, 
Logan Morris, of Utah. 
FOR A TERM OF 10 YEARS 
Benjamin H. Littleton, of Tennessee. 
William R. Green, jr., of Iowa. 
Percy W. Phillips, of New York. 
Charles M. Trammell, of Florida. 
FOR A TERM OF 8 YEARS 
William C. Lansdon, of Kansas. 
Charles P. Smith, of Massachusetts. 
Sumner L. Trussell, of Minnesota. 
John M. Sternhagen, of Ilinois. 
FOR A TERM OF 6 YEARS 
J. Edgar Murdock, of Pennsylvania. 
Willinm D. Love, of Texas. 
John B. Milliken, of Arizona. 
Ernest H, Van Fossan, of Ohio. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
MARINE CORPS 
The following-named noncommissioned officers of the Marine 
Corps to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps for a proba- 
tionary period of two years from the 20th day of May, 1926: 
Corporal Austin Kautz, jr. 
Sergeant Lee N, Utz. 
JUDGE or THE COURT OF CLAIMS 
McKenzie Moss, of Kentucky, to be judge of the Court of 
Claims, vice George E. Downey, deceased, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 26, 1926 
DIRECTOR oF Wak FINANCE CORPORATION 
Floyd R. Harrison, 
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COMPTROLLER, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
William E. Buffington to be comptroller, bureau of accounts, 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Lewis H. Schwaebe to be collector of customs for customs- 
collection district No. 27, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


TO BE ASSISTANT SURGEONS 


Alexander E. Brunschwig. 


Edgar E. Evans, 
Charles F. Flower. 
Ilerbert T. Rothwell. 
Gliford H. Henry. 
Harold V. Packard. 
Leon D. Carson. 

Claude R. Bruner, 
George S. Heller. 
George D. Gertson. 
Joseph B. Gordon, 
Gerald W. Smith. 
Thomas M. Arrasmith, jr. 
Emmett F. Guy. 

Harry D, Cowlbeck. 
Franklin V. Sunderland, 
Walter F. James. 
Welbourne F. Bronaugh. 
Arthur W. Loy. 

Albert T. Walker, 
Albert Ickstadt, jr. 
Arthur K. Joerling. 


Thomas Jackson, jr. 
Roy A. Boe. 

Henry M, Walker. 
Glenn S. Campbell. 
Clyde M. Longstreth. 
Ilerman M. Mayeety. 
Fred E. Angle. 
Charles R. Wilcox. 
Paul E. Wedgewood. 
French R. Moore. 
Charles B. Congdon, 
Robert Krohn. 
William B. C. Day. 
Cornelius G. Dyke. 
Paul S. Ferguson. 
Joseph W. Kimbrough. 
William J, N. Dayis, jr. 
Raymond W. Hege. 
John C. Vermeren. 
Bruce E. Bradley. 
Stephen A, Parowski. 
Theophilus F, Weinert. 


Verner P. Johnson. 
POSTMASTERS 
FLORIDA 
Walter D. Griffin, Bradenton. 
Mamie E. Burnes, Plant City. 
Leland M. Chubb, Winter Park. 
GEORGIA 
Floyd M. Carter, Rockingham. 
INDIANA 
Ira N. Compton, Hamlet. 
Robert M. Waddell, Lagrange. 
Percie M. Bridenthrall, Leesburg. 
Frank B. Husted, Liberty. 
William S. Matthews, North Vernon. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Sylvester D. R. Hill, Charleroi. 
Clayton S. Bell, Chicora. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Henry N, Folk, Bamberg. 
Thomas J. Karnes, Georgetown. 
Paul F. W. Waller, Myers. 
TEXAS 
Hazle B. Thomas, Gause. 
James F. Rodgers, Harlingen. 
Richard T. Polk, Killeen. 
Joe H. Victery, New Willard. 
Benjamin F. Womack, Snyder. 
Kate Senning, Spur. 
Royce E. Dowdy, Trent. 
VERMONT 
Burton L. Hard, Arlington, 
William H. Startup, Proctor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, May 26, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, accept our tribute of 
praise and gratitude. We thank Thee that the eternal God 
is our refuge and strength. We are deeply grateful to be 
counted in the train of Thy servants. Thy mercy puts hope 
into our lives and makes gladness a daily habit. We bless 
Thee for heaven's blue, for the jeweled light of the open sky, 
for the sweet harmonies of field and woodland, for the whisper- 
ing divinity that nestles in the open flower, and for the glowing 
smiles of landscape near and far. Oh, what Thou hast made, 
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let no man despise. Inspire us with unfailing trust that the 
Lord of all the earth will do right; blessed be Thy holy name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


TERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes in reply to the speech de- 
livered yesterday by my colleague [Mr. Curry] on the Presi- 
dent's order with reference to prohibition enforcement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to adress the House for five minutes on the 
subject of the recent Executive order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, yesterday my colleague [Mr. 
Curry], who for a long time has ably represented one of the 
congressional districts in California, made a speech attacking 
the presidential order permitting State, county, and city offi- 
cers to be used in enforcing the prohibition act. Since he is 
the dean of our delegation, his remarks, if unanswered, might 
be taken here and elsewhere to be the sentiment of the State 
of California. He may represent—and doubtless does—the 
sentiment of a majority of the people in his district, but his 
district is only a small part of California, and I am confident 
that the people of California as a whole are willing and anxious 
to cooperate with Federal officials in every way for the effi- 
cient and effective enforcement of the prohibition law. By the 
vote of the electors the people of California passed an act 
similar to the Volstead Act, thereby expressing their desire to 
cooperate with the Federal Government along this line. 

My colleague sald: 


The order is as unconstitutional as it is unjust, as vicious as it is 
wrong. It is utterly contrary to the fundamental principles of the 
American Government and it must not be permitted to stand. 


This criticism is wholly unwarranted, and without any 
foundation whatever, as a mere reading of the President's 
order will disclose. It is as follows: 


In order that they may more efficiently function in the enforce- 
ment of the national prohibition act any State, county, or municipal 
officer may be appointed, at a nominal rate of compensation, a prohibi- 
tion officer of the Treasury Department to enforce the provisions of 
the national prohibition act and acts supplemental thereto in States 
and Territories, except in those States having constitutional or statu- 
tory provision against State officers holding office under the Federal 
Government. 


No one has yet pointed to any provision of the Federal Con- 
stitution which would make this order unconstitutional. My 
colleague referred to article 4, section 20, of the California con- 
stitution, but this clearly does not apply, as it is limited to a 
“lucrative office under the United States,“ while the present 
order limits the pay of these officers to “a nominal rate of 
compensation,” 

Neither is there anything wrong or unjust about the order. 
By its express terms it is merely permissive. The order ex- 
cludes those States which have constitutional or statutory pro- 
visions to the contrary. It merely gives the Federal consent 
to the State officers to perform Federal functions in enforcing 
the prohibition law. 

It is not an intrusion on State rights and does not constitute 
an interference with State authority, because the State must 
consent if the order is to be effective. If a State is unwilling, 
its legislature can easily say so by an appropriate enactment, 
whereupon the operation of the order within that State is 
terminated. 

Not only must the State be willing but the individual officer 
also must be willing, because there is nothing that can or will 
compel him to assume the responsibility of Federal functions 
unless he chooses to accept it. Therefore if the Federal Govern- 
ment, if the State government, and if the individual officer are 
willing to cooperate in enforcing this law, who outside can 
seriously object? 

I want to go a step further and say there is nothing new or 
novel about this order. In 1907 a presidential order was issued 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to use State officers 
to assist in quarantine and similar work. During the recent 
epidemic of the foot-and-mouth disease in California George H. 
Hecke, State director of agriculture, and his State assistants 
were appointed Federal officers at $1 per year to carry on the 
work of exterminating the disease, while practically every 
connty horticultural commissioner was taken over and put to 
work as Federal officers for the inspection of fruits and vege- 
tables in order to comply with quarantine regulations against 
that disease. Nobody in California at that time thought that 
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there was anything“ wrong” or “ unconstitutional” about that 
order. No one objected to the operation of that arrangement 
as an intrusion upon “our sovereignty.“ We were, in fact, 
mighty glad to have the Federal cooperation, which proved 
effective and beneficial. 

In 1909 another order was issued authorizing the Depurtment 
of Commerce to use State officers in assisting in the taking of 
the census. In 1914 the Secretary of the Interior was author- 
ized to appoint State game wardens as park and reclamation 
police. In 1915 laborers in charge of lighthouses could also 
be State officers. In 1917 another order wis issued permitting 
the employees of the Treasury Department to accept appoint- 
ment as State, city, or county officers for the purpose of serving 
on local councils of defense. That was just the reverse of the 
present case, but it was a consolidation of two functions—State 
and Federal—in one person. 

No one ever complained of these orders or of their operation, 
and it is to be presumed that they produced no undésirable com- 
plications, but, on the other hand, worked well to the mutual 
satisfaction of both the Federal Government and the States. 
However, the minute an order is issued to permit State officials 
to be appointed prohibition officers “in order that they may more 
effectively function in the enforcement of the national prohibi- 
tion act” the floodgates of oratory are opened and every imag- 
inable injury is predicted as a result of its operation. 

I am glad the President is calm amid this sudden storm. I 
am glad that he is unwavering in his support of the man 
appointed to this Herculean task. In General Andrews, Presi- 
dent Coolidge has an able, efficient, and businesslike adminis- 
trator, who is going to enforce the prohibition law if it is 
humanly possible to do so. The present is a reasonable, com- 
mon-sense request to permit him to avail himself of the 
assistance and cooperation of the State law-enforcement officers 
without adding any additional cost to the Nation. In his difi- 
cult undertaking he is entitled to all the help he can get. The 
President has made it possible for him to double his enforce- 
ment organization without increasing his expenses. We should 
stand behind the President in support of General Andrews. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bill of the following title: 

H. R. 9724. An act declaring Eagle Lake, which lies partly 
within the limits of the State of Mississippi in Warren County 
and partly within the limits of the State of Louisiana in 
Madison Parish, to be a nonnavigable stream. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and Senate concurrent resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: 

S. 4138. An net granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Department of Georgia to construct a bridge 
across the St. Mary’s River; 

S. 4331. An act prohibiting an appeal to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia from any interlocutory order in a 
criminal action; and 

S. Con. Res. 18. Concurrent resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to proclaim armistice day a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer for peace. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendment H. R. 11718, granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to construct a 
bridge across the Allegheny River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3997) to amend section 301 of the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9558) entitled “An act 
to provide for allotting, in severalty, agricultural lands within 
the Tongue River or northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation 
in Montana, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 10089. An act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress for the construction of a bridge over the Columbia 
River at a point within 1 mile upstream and 1 mile downstream 
from the mouth of the Entiat River in Chelan County, State of 
Washington.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the House Concurrent Resolution No. 29, as follows: 
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Resolved by the House of Represcatatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House of Representa- 
tives the bill (H. R. 8513) entitled “An act to extend the time for the 
construction of a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the 
borough of Wilson, In the county of Allegheny, Pa.“; that upon the 
return of said bill to the House of Representatives the action of tho 
Speaker and of the Vice President in signing said bill be rescinded; 
and that in the reenroliment of said bill the word “ thereof" in the 
last line of section 1 of the enrolled bill be stricken out and the word 
“hereof” be Inserted In lieu thereof. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 3837. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
rent quarters for postal purposes without formal contract in 
certain cases; 

H. R. 3842, An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
make monthly payment of rental for terminal railway post- 
office premises under lease; 

H. R. 11084. An act to amend the act of February 28, 1925, 
fixing the compensation of fourth-class postmasters; and 

II. R. 11841. An act to amend section 4 of the air mail act 
of February 2, 1925, so as to enable the Postmaster General to 
make contracts for the transmission of mall by aircraft at fixed 
rates per pound. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 5683. An act authorizing the appropriation of $2,500 
for the erection of a tablet or marker at Sir Walter Raleigh 
Fort on Roanoke Island, N. O., to Virginia Dare, the first child 
of English parentage to be born in America; and 

H. R. 7911. An act to authorize the exchange of certain 
public lands and the establishment of an aviation field near 
Yuma, Ariz. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate committees, 
as indicated below: 

S. 4138. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Department of Georgia to construct a bridge across 
the St. Marys River; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

S. 4831. An act prohibiting an appeal to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia from any interlocutory order in a 
criminal action; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the subject of 
coal. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject of coal. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, there appeared in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of Tuesday, May 25, remarks on the 
coal industry by my friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylyania [Mr. Wyant]. There also appeared in part 
2 of the hearings before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House under date of April 26, a brief or a 
statement by another Member from Pennsylvania [Mr. COYLE], 
whom I infer filed his brief but did not appear as a witness 
before the committee. Upon several occasions I have addressed 
the House upon the subject of the coul industry, and I also 
had the honor of being the first witness before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on Tuesday, March 30, 
so that my views on the subject of coal legisiation are fairly 
well known. My reason for remarks at this time are to answer 
in a brief manner some of the statements of the two gentlemen 
from Pennsylvania to whom I have already referred. 

As the brief of Mr. Corte antedates the remarks of his col- 
league Mr. Wyant, I will refer first to his statement. Tliis 
brief wherein its author modestly admits that he has full 
knowledge of the subject matter, is one of the best arguments 
I have seen at any time of the need of coal legislation. He 
seems to think that his retained wit and ridicule are ample 
answers to the logical arguments of the proponents of coal 
legislation. If, as he claims, he knows the entire inside of the 
coal business, he certainly carefully conceals that knowledge. 
His only constructive thought in the entire brief is that any 
legislation proposed should be written by the miners. That 
may sound very well in the thirtieth Pennsylvania district, but 
the gentleman should be aware that the bills are paid in New 
England, New York, and the anthracite-consuming States. 
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Naturally these persons are no concern of the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. It would be exactly as logical 
and reasonable for me to advocate that the terms of legisla- 
tion should be written by the coal consumers of New England. 
In our flights of conviction of our own witticisms, we never 
have allowed our imagination to run such riot to even sug- 
gest that the consumers should be the only ones consulted as to 
the prospective legislation. Seriously, however, the consumers 
ask that their rights should be protected and those now treat- 
ing them without consideration should have placed over them 
some regulatory control and an impartial jury. 

Let me also refer in this connection to the testimony of two 
other witnesses before the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. A former Member of this House, Hon. Harry 
L. Gandy, now an employee of the National Coal Association, 
presented a very long statement to the committee, he too eriti- 
cizing any suggestions of legislation and urging that nothing be 
done, He was particularly insistent that the bituminous indus- 
try needed no supervision, as it was entirely competitive. 

I would respectfully make the observation that during the 
period of the strike, when no anthracite was ayailable, the 
nature of the competition in the bituminous industry was to 
see what mine could boost the price to the northern consumer 
the highest. Still another disinterested witness has been heard, 
is the president of a company in West Virginia who has taken 
it upon himself to advise voters in New England that anyone 
interested in efforts to secure fuel at a fair price should be 
defeated for a seat in Congress. If he does me the honor to 
refer to me in that connection, I do not hesitate to say that an 
effort to defeat me on that platform would be very welcome. 
From comments which have reached me both by correspondence 
and by editorial references in the press of my section, such un 
opponent would find himself hitched to the starting post. 

Let me now make a brief reference to the remarks of the 
other gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wyant]. It is sur- 
prising that as one of the leading members of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce he should fall into the 
error of referring to an effort to— 


jam coal legislation through in the crowded hours of a session of 
Congress drawing to its close. 


The gentleman will, of course, recall that the Fact Finding 
Commission’s report has been before his committee for several 
years; that President Coolidge has twice recommended legisti- 
tion; that both in the Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Congresses 
numerous bills have been before his committee. The fact that 
there has been delay in action can not be laid at the door of Con- 
gress. The House and the Senate have been ready to take up 
such report as his committee might make for a long time, and 
there are members of both branches who feel that less important 
legislation has been reported out of his committee. There is this 
difference, however, between the gentleman from Pennsylvanla 
and myself, and that is a difference of the interest of our respec- 
tive constituencies. Prominent among his constituents are 
undoubtedly owners and operators of soft coal mines, whereas 
among mine there are many thousands of users of both soft 
and hard coal. It is quite amusing to read his statement 
that— 
this whole anticoal agitation has its origin and source in a small 
section of the country, 

Another interesting paragraph reads: 

Except from the North Atlantic seaboard, where the recent anthracite 
strike may have caused a slight amount of inconvenience, I find little 
disposition on the part of the public or on the part of the Members of 
this House to jam through with such unseemly hasto revolutionary 
legislation affecting an industry of the magnitude of the one under attack. 


How can my friend argue about unseemly haste in view of the 
length of time the subject has been before his own committee? 
I note the first hearing was held on March 80 and continued 
almost daily through the first week of May. That may be 
haste in certain sections of Pennsylvania, but it would not be 
so described in New England. May I also ask my friend where 
he would expect a desire for fair play to be called for were it 
not in the section where the bills are paid? He makes such ar- 
gument as he can for the bituminous industry, in which, it is 
not denied, there is some possibility of competition. Ile also 
speaks of its Increased use during the late anthracite strike. I 
fail, however, to find in his extended remarks any reference to 
the fact that during that period the price of bituminous coal in 
New England was as high as anthracite ordinarily is. It can 
not, therefore, be claimed that there is no monopoly in the 
bituminous industry, nor that the public should nof know some- 
thing of the value of the commodity it is forced to pay for, 
Coal, whether bituminous or anthracite, is only regurded as a 
private industry by those directly concerned in its production. 
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The one argument used before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee was that any Government regulation would be 
interference with a private industry. There is no industry 
more nearly of a public character than supplying coal to con- 
sumers. In presenting his statement to the House the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and the witnesses of the industry be- 
fore his committee completely overlooked the fact that the con- 
suming public have any rights whatsoever in market prices. 

If we are to heed interested witnesses such as the repre- 
sentatives of the operators and owners, members of the miners’ 
unions, and the employees of coal associations, a strong case 
against legislation has been made out in the hearings. Instead 
of this I prefer to accept the facts established by the United 
States Coal Commission, which have never been refuted. I 
prefer to follow the recommendations of the President of the 
United States. I prefer to accept the testimony of Dr. George 
Otis Smith, head of the Bureau of Mines and Mining. I prefer 
to accept the statements of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce. I prefer such legislation as is contained in the bill 
of the chairman of the committee, Mr. PARKER, of New York. 
I prefer the loud and insistent call of the press of the country 
that there shall be legislation before this session of Congress 
adjourns. 

We are hearing from those especially interested in the con- 
tinuance of present conditions in the coal industry, the insist- 
ent call, “Leave us alone.” It is being sent broadcast. It is 
claimed the industry is just overcoming the effects of several 
months of strike. Quite likely this is true. Let me refer to 
the editorial page of the Washington Post for May 26. Here 
we find a cartoon and an editorial. The coal operator has 
scratched out his usual notice of 50 cents reduction during the 
summer period. In the other hand is his account book, which 
if opened to public inspection would show what the omission 
of the 50 cents per ton item this year means. This is the book 
he is refusing to show the public and is the reason for his ex- 
cla mation of “ Leave us alone.” The editorial states that there 
will be mined during the months of April, May, and June 
26,000,000 tons, which at 50 cents per ton increase will amount 
to $18,000,000. This is in spite of the fact that the one great 
call during the anthracite strike was that the public must not 
be asked to pay any additional price for their fuel. 

What is the nature of the legislation to which all coal 
operators and conl associations are so bitterly opposed? When 
compared with the testimony of Secretary Hoover, it will be 
found that the Parker bill directly follows the suggestions 
he made to the committee. In brief, it simply authorizes the 
Bureau of Mines to obtain— 


information and statistics in respect of the production, storage, trans- 
portation, distribution, free on board mine prices, margins of profit 
of owners, operators, terms and conditions (including royalties and 
rentals) of leases or other contracts in respect of the operation or 
use of coal lands or strip pits, supply and demand, grades of coal, 
corporate organization, and control, trade and labor practices and 
agreements, and the wage rates and earnings, working conditions, and 
living costs of miners, 


Any person unwilling to provide such information and sta- 
tistics under the orders of the Secretary, shall be liable to 
criminal penalty. These facts have to do with the coal in- 
dustry when normal conditions prevail. Section 5 deals with 
emergency conditions by directing the Secretary of Labor either 
to act as mediator or appoint one or more persons to act as 
such, when industrial peace in the coal industry is threatened. 
Section 6 provides against shortages or possible shortages of 
coal in the event of a lock-out or strike. I fail to see how this 
bill comes within the criticism of my friend, Mr. WYANT, 
wherein it assumes any Government control over the coal 
industry, Quite likely he also objects to public information 
upon the royalties and rentals, which, together with certain 
laws of the State of Pennsylvania, are a serious blot on that 
State's fair name. 

The opponents of the legislation in addition to the foolish 
claim of undue haste, set up a bugaboo of radicalism and inter- 
ference with private business. In view of the fact that the 
suggested bill so nearly follows Mr. Hoover's suggestions, suf- 
ficient answer to this argument is Mr. Hoover's personality. 

I have never heard him accused of being radical, and cer- 
tainly his whole career as Secretary of Commerce has been an 
effort to build up rather than destroy the industries of this 
country. The desire of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce for complete information upon the subject 
before undertaking legislation was most meritorious. Everyone 
has been given a fair opportunity to be heard. The efforts of 
those in the industry to prevent legislation even in as mild a 
form as this bill prove the need of just such information and 
regulation as will be secured. It is futile to say the Govern- 
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ment should not have any regulatory control over an article so 
widely used by the public as coal. However, the length of time 
consumed by the committee in its hearings must not be used 
as a reason against legislation now. Members of Congress are 
not so anxious for adjournment as they are to return to their 
constituents bearing evidence of their interest in the welfare 
of the people they represent. This would not be the first year 
that some of us have spent the Fourth of July in Washington 
attending to our congressional duties. I know I voice the sen- 
timents of most of my colleagues from New England and the 
Northern States when I say that in order to return home with 
a record of accomplishment in behalf of those who have long 
grown tired of urging coal legislation we will gladly hear fire- 
crackers and see fireworks in the Capital City. We have the 
facts before us as originally presented by the Coal Commission, 
supplemented by the committee hearings, and followed up by a 
practical bill. To have this bill reported out of committee and 
pushed for prompt action will add greatly to the proud record 
of the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. This matter 
is of such vital importance to the people of New England and 
anthracite-consuming States that in view of all the material 
now before us this session of Congress will not have completed 
its duties or properly fulfilled its obligation until the Parker 
bill (H. R. 12209) has become law. Do not let us deceive our- 
selves with the thought that because certain selfish interests 
wish to retain their strangle hold on coal consumers that Con- 
gress can adjourn without passing this legislation, unless it 
does so over the protest of many Members, including myself, 


KOSCIUSKO AND PULASKI 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address I 
delivered on Saturday, May 22, at the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration in New York City. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD by printing 
an address recently made by himself, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech deliv- 
ered by me at the Sesquicentennial Celebration in New York 
on Saturday, May 22, 1926, as follows: 


ADDRESS or HON. ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN, OF New York, AT THE SESQUI- 
CENTPNNIAL CELEBRATION, UNDER TIE AUSPICES or THE UNITED 
PATRIOT I SOCIETIES or Greater New YORK, AT GRAHAM SQUARE, 
Bronx Borovucn, CITY or New YORK, SATURDAY, May 22, 1026 


Fellow citizens, 150 years ago there arrived on the shores of this 
continent two great men, noble in rank as well as in character, whose 
lives were destined to be forever linked with the great struggle for 
American liberty. 

They came unasked. They needed no passports. They were not held 
up at the port of entry by inquisitive and, perhaps, hostile immigra- 
tion officials to dig into their past history, to test thelr intelligence, 
or to inquire into their vlews on the rights of man. 

In those days there were no drastic immigration laws and no Ellis 
Island. There was not even a recognized authority to make laws save 
King George III of England, and he was too busy importing soldiers 
to put down the rebellion of the thirteen American Colonies to bother 
with any law of any kind—human or divine. 

They came to offer their services as soldiers to General Washing- 
ton. ‘Their names were Thaddeus Kosciusko and Casimir Pulaski— 
names that will live forever in American history. 

When Kosciusko arrived, the Declaration of Independence had not 
been promulgated. This splendid far-seeing Polish patriot had not 
the inspiration of that Immortal document to give his noble impulses 
definite encouragement, ns had Lafayette. All that he knew and 
all that he cared was that a noble people were making a valiant 
fight for freedom against the greatest power in the known world. 

Count Casimir Pulaski came later. After a splendid career of 
mighty service for his own oppressed country he came to General 
Washington with a letter of introduction from that incomparable 
diplomat and statesman, Benjamin Franklin, and offered his sword 
to the cause of liberty In the new world. His unselfish offer was 
accepted, He distinguished himself at the Battle of Brandywine and 
rendered inyaluable aid to the American cause, until stricken down 
by mortal wounds in the ussault on Savannah, Ga,, on October 9, 
1779. His death occurred two days later and plunged the American 
Army in the profoundest grief. The fame of Pulaski’s Legion is 
one of the most cherished memories of the American Revolution, His 
name is enshrined in the Parthenon of the world’s heroes and, in the 
hearts of every American for all time to come, there shall vibrate 
the tenderest chords of responsive gratitude, 

Thaddeus Kosclusko came with a name already glorious in his 
native land. As a skilled warrior of great experience his services 
to the American cause were readily accepted. He receivci a colonel's 
commission in the Continental Army on October 18, 1776, and from 
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thence onward his wisdom and courage played an important part 
in the great conflict, He was the engineer officer under General Gates 
at Saratoga and planned the American defenses at Bemis Heights. 
He laid out the fortifications at West Point on the Hudson River— 
a thorn in the side of British strategy which forever after kept the 
North invulnerable. 

He survived the struggle, He lived to see American independence 
achleved and the 13 Colonies attain an enyied place among the nations 
of the world. 

He lived to make another fight for his own unfortunate land, and, 
although unsuccessful in that, history will accord to him the undis- 
puted honor of having furnished by his name, his character, and his 
achievements a fountain of patriotism to keep alive the struggle for 
Polish independence which culminated and recently attained its fruition 
in our own day at the end of the great World War. It is therefore 
no exaggeration to say that Poland's freedom, as a separate and re- 
united nation, is indebted in no slight degree to the unblemished life 
and lofty ideals of the immortal Kosclusko. 

Vifteen years after the battle of Yorktown he paid another visit to 
America. His friendship for the young Nation his humanity and 
valor had befriended was to receive another test. Upon his return to 
Europe in 1798 he accepted a mission from Congress to take up the 
American cause with the Government of France, and it was largely 
due to his skill, diplomacy, and unquestionable integrity that the 
pending conflict between the two nations was brought to an amicable 
end. 

The names of Kosclusko and Pulaski are indelibly engrayed in the 
American temple of fame. History records how there swelled in the 
bosoms of the people of the American Colonies a wild torrent of grati- 
tude to accord to these world heroes the highest honors due to their 
indispensable services to our country in its suprenie hour of trial and 
danger. 

Let us not fail In emulating the grateful spirit of our forefathers, 
and on this day, dedicated in their honor as a part of the Sesquicen- 
tennlal Celebration of American Independence, let us breathe the 
names of Kosciusko and Pulaski with an inspiration of affectionate 
remembrance, coupled with the solemn hope and prayer that the noble 
and historic Republic of Poland, which sacrificed so much in the past 
to civilization and to humanity, shall safely survive the storms of her 
present adversity and arise triumphant in her destiny to endure for- 
ever as a beacon of liberty among the nations of the world. 


SALARIES OF FEDERAL JUDGES 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYPR. Mr. Speaker, there is pending in the House 
(H. R. 11053) legislation unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House to increase the pay of 
the judges of the United States. Senate bill 2558, similar in 
all respects to the bill which we bave unanimously reported, 
has been passed by the Senate by the unanimous yote of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman is in error about the 
bill having passed the Senate by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. DYER. Well, I will amend that statement by saying 
it required no roll call and was practically a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Speaker, the judiciary of the United States are very 
much underpaid. Not only in connection with conditions that 
exist in this country as to cost of living now, but in com- 
parison with the judiciary in all the principal cities of this 
country and in all the important nations of the world. 

The legislative department of our Government has a most 
important duty to perform in connection with the judiciary. 
It is to render the necessary legislative assistance to make 
the judiciary as able, fearless, and independent as possible. 
The Congress must make it possible for men of ability, fear- 
less and independent, to accept appointment to the courts. We 
must give to the President all proper assistance to enable him 
to find the right kind of men. The courts of the United States 
are composed on the whole of able and upright judges. For 
100 years or more they have been and are still rendering dis- 
tinctive service. 

The Congress can create courts; the President can appoint 
the judges, but upon the character and attainment of the men 
selected depends, in a large measure, the stability of our Goy- 
ernment and the rights of its citizens. There is no justifica- 
tion for condemning our courts, for with their splendid records 
they are one of the richest heritages of our Republic. The 
Supreme Court, as well as the other courts of the United 
States, have been in the hands of patriotic, learned, and honor- 
able men. It is true, of course, that in some instances mistakes 
haye been made in the selection of judges. Now and then a 
man has been appointed who has not measured up to the high 
standard which has been set by our judges. Just a few of 
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them have failed to measure up in ability, in honesty, and the 
attainments that go to make the right kind of a judge. These 
few mistakes, however, have not caused the people to lose con- 
fidence .in our judiciary. The Congress is itself to blame for 
the fact that at times the President has not been able to secure 
the best men possible for the bench. This is due in part to the 
small salaries that the Congress has authorized to be paid to 
the judiciary. It never was and is not now the intention to 
make the salaries an inducement for men to become judges. The 
pay, however, should be large enough to enable a man with a 
family to live properly and take care of his needs. The present 
Salaries paid to the United States judges are insufficient in 
many cases for a respectable living. This present legislation 
will give them a substantial increase and it will be very help- 
ful to them. 

The total amount now paid to our judiciary amounts to about 
one million and a half dollars. The proposed inerense will 
amount to a little over a half million more. This is very small 
in comparison with the services rendered and the work accom- 
plished by our judiciary. The increase granted to the United 
States Supreme Court is as follows: The Chief Justice is to 
receive $20,500, instead of $15,000, per annum, and the asso- 
ciate justices are to receive $20,000, instead of $14,500; the 
judges of the United States Circuit Courts of Appeals are to 
receive $12,500, instead of $8,500; the judges of the Court of 
Customs Appeals are to receive $12,500, instead of $8,500; the 
judges of the Court of Claims are to receive $12,500, at present 
the chief justice receives $8,000 and the associate judges $7,500; 
the Judges of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
are to receive $12,500, at present the chief justice receives 
$9,000 and the associate justices $8,500; the judges of the 
United States district courts are to receive $10,000, instead of 
$7,500; the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia is to receive $10,500, instead of $8,000, and the 
associate justices are to receive $10,000, instead of $7,500; and 
the members of the Board of General Appraisers are to receive 
$10,000, instead of $9,000. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is composed of the 
Chief Justice and 8 associate justices; the United States Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeals are composed of 36 judges; the Court 
of Customs Appeuls is composed of 5 judges; the Court of 
Claims is composed of 5 judges; the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia is composed of 3 justices; the United 
States district courts at the present time have 124 judges; the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia is composed of the 
chief justice and 5 associate justices; and the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers is composed of 9 members. 

The increase as provided among the various courts would 
amount to the following: 


United States Supreme Court = $49, 500 
United States Circuit Courts of Appca 144; 600 
Court of Customs Appeals 20, 000 
Gourt of Clatms-2 2-2 ee aa oe 24, 500 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 11, 500 
United State dtsttiet gurt. ees 310, 000 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 15, 000 
Board of General Appralsers - 9, 000 


This small increase in the pay of our judges is more than 
justified. As our country has grown in population, and business 
far greater, more important questions have come to our judges 
for solution. Great statutes have been enacted that the courts 
must pass upon, as well as receiverships, litigation affecting 
public utilities, and important patent cases. Likewise, the 
United States courts must pass upon great constitutional ques- 
tions of far-reaching importance to the people. For this im- 
portant work we must have the services of lawyers of eminence 
and great attainments, and who have the confidence of the 
people. A high standard must be maintained in our judiciary. 
It must be so that lawyers who thus measure up to this stand- 
ard can accept the service. With the standard of living greatly 
increased, it is now difficult to always obtain the right kind 
for the bench. As a result there have crept in some incom- 
petent and tyrannical judges, who take into their hands the 
rights of our citizens and trample upon them without right or 
fairness. 

This view is perhaps better expressed by Hon. Charles Evans 
Hughes in a recent appearance before the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, when he said: 


Our domestic peace depends not simply upon the forms of our ad- 
ministration but upon the character and impartiality of the persons 
who conduct it. We are, indeed, a government of laws and not of 
men; but I am increasingly impressed with the importance of the man 
in every department of the work of our Government. Given one sort 
of man, given a measure of ignorance and incompetency in high place, 
and you have confusion; you baye, instead of orderly procedure, a 
chaotic procedure; instead of the satisfaction and confidence which 
gives the basic contentment upon which our prosperity depends, you 
have a conscjousness of wrong, becauso of Jaws misapplied, because 
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of inability to appreciate exigencies and deal with them expertly. It 
is the man who counts—under law, subject to law—but it is the man 
who counts, not the mechanism simply. And that is peculiarly true 
of our judicial arbiters, 

This all comes to the test of the Federal courts. Whether we shall 
have gur Federal system properly maintained, whether it will desire 
the confidence of the people, whether we will have a sane balance—all 
depend upon the quality of the men who are called to the perform- 
ance of this function, more important than any judicial work in any 
other country on earth, this function of determining the limits of State 
and Federal power. 

What do we demand of a judge? Let us attempt to visualize this 
demand: 

First, he must be n man of independent character, not subject to 
solicitation; not amenable to personal or partisan pressure. He must 
be a man of unquestioned integrity of character. His decisions may 
be criticised but the integrity of his motive must be beyond contro- 
versy. He must be a man learned in the law. And it is not easy to 
be learned in American law. There are other jurisdictions abroad, 
with a more compact jurisprudence, as compared with ours—with our 
State system and our Federal system. ‘This country is the greatest 
manufactory of laws the world has ever known. Lawmaking is our 
principal business. It is not casy to be learned in the law of this 
country. 

The jidge must be more than that. He must be sagaclous in ad- 
ministering the jaw. Learning and wisdom, impartiality and integrity 
are demanded, 

He must be a member of the learned profession of the law. That 
profession has greater opportunities to-day than ever before. The re- 
wards to the successful practitioners at the bar are greater than ever 
before. I have endeavored to sketch briefly the qualifications of a 
Judge. But that sort of talent, that sort of character, is on demand 
on every hand, in connection with the practice of the profession of 
the law. Given a learned, independent, honest, sagacious lawyer, 
and the community constantly seeks, in its various activities, for his 
advice and his protection, 

You are therefore seeking to recruit the courts, necessarily, from a 
profession with great rewards, which properly go to the men who 
have the talent that you must have upon the bench. 


It is no longer the case where the man who is competent to sit 


upon the bench may find that a refuge, a resource, a place where he 
can be better taken care of than anywhere else. 

I do not care what salaries you pay. There are no salaries that 
could be imagined as possible for your considerations that would not 
involve a sacrifice on the part of the lawyer, qualified to receive them, 
in going upou the Federal bench. 

If you have in mind the pressure of the work, the enormous im- 
portance of the function of our Federal courts, the fact that a lawyer 
must be taken out of this profession with these opportunities and 
rewards, what is the obvious course for the Congress to take In main- 
taining an expert and independent judiciary? 


No country has abler or greater judges than the United 
States. No judges in all the world have more or greater prob- 
lems to solve than do the judges of the United States; yet we 
find that we have neglected to pay the judges of our courts a 
salary commensurate with the cost of living or as compared 
with other countries. Since 1891 the salary of district judge 
has been raised 50 per cent, that of circuit judge 3814 per cent, 
and that of a judge of the Supreme Court 16 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period the general purchasing power of a dollar 
has decreased from 100 to about 27. The wages of a farm 
hand have increased 500 per cent, of a stenographer 350 per 
cent, of a housemaid 400 per cent, of a bricklayer 450 per cent, 
and of a school-teucher 250 per cent. 

The annual salary of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States is $15,000. Is his position one of less 
dignity or importance, is his responsibility less heayy than 
that which rests upon the Lord High Chancellor of England? 
But the Lord High Chancellor receives the equivalent of $50,000 
a year. 

Are the demands for ability and learning less than those re- 
quired of the lord chief justice of England? But the lord chief 
justice is paid about $40,000 a year. 

Lords of appeal in ordinary of the House of Lords receive 
about $30,000 a year. The master of the rolls and the lord 
justices of the court of appeals receive about $25,000 per year. 
These courts correspond to the United States Supreme Court, 

Justices of the high court of justice, corresponding to our 
Federal circuit judges, receive about $25,000. 

Justices of the King’s bench division receive about $25,000. 
They correspond, roughly, with our Federal district judges. 

In Seotland the lord chief justice receives about $25,000 and 
the associate judges of the inner house about $18,000. The jus- 
tices of the second division, corresponding to our circuit judges, 
receive about $18,000. The justices of the outer house, some- 
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10 coe to our district Judges, also receive about 
18,000. 

Ireland: The lord chief justice receives about $25,000, the 
Lord High Chancellor receives about $30,000, justices receive 
about $20,000, justices of King’s bench receive about $17,500. 

In India the judges which correspond to our Federal district 
judges receive about $24,000. 

South Africa: Judges of appeal receive $16,250, judges cor- 
responding to district judges receive about $11,250. 

Let us compare, now, the Federal salaries with those in our 
most populous States. A justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York—the lowest court of general jurisdiction— 
receives in New York City two and one-third times as large a 
salury as a judge of the United States district court, for the 
salnry is there fixed at $17,500. Elsewhere in the State the 
salary is $10,000, while the salary of a judge of the court of 
appeals in New York is $13,700, 

In Massachusetts a judge of the superior court is paid $10,600 
and a judge of the supreine judicial court $12,000. 

In Pennsylvania a judge of the supreme court receives $17,500 
and of the superior court $16,000. In Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh a common pleas judge receives $11,000. 

In New Jersey a judge of the supreme court or a yice chan- 
cellor is paid $18,000 and of the circuit court $16,000. 

Illinois pays a judge of the supreme court 815,000. 

Michigan pays a supreme court judge $10,000, while some of 
the circuit judges receive $11,250. 

Other examples almost without number could be assembled 
in which special masters, receivers, or trustees have been paid 
miny times the salary of a Federal judge for services less 
onerous and exacting, The term “prevailing wage“ has 
become common in all lines of employment. Is it not apparent 
that we are now payifg our Federal judges not only less than 
the “prevailing wage” but less than a “living wage” for 
service of the character which is expected from them? 

As an evidence of the enormous amount of work that our 
judges have been and are called upon to do, I cite you some 
figures touching the years 1923, 1924, and 1925. 

SUPREME COURT OF run UNITED STATES 


Number of cases docketed and disposed of during the fiscal yeare 1923, 
1924, and 1925; also number of cases pending at the close of cach 
fiscal year 


Cases docketed 
Cases disposed of. 
Cases pending st close of year 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 


Cases docketed and disposed of during the fiscal wears of 1924, 1924, and 
1925, also number of cases pending at the close of each year 


Fiscal year— 


Aver- 
> 1923 1924 1925 
SUMMARY ron THE NINE CIRCCITS 
Cases docketed: 
1,339 | 1,631 |" 1,640 1, 537 
365 401 621 459 
1, 704 2,122 | 2,161 1, 996 
1,405 | 1,401 1,631 1,510 
323 407 D4 425 
1,731 1,898 | 2,175 1,95 
(a) Civil.. 754 807 899 850 
00 Criminal 197 287 266 250 
c) Total 951 | 1.184 1, 165 1,100 
FIRST CIRCUIT 
Cases docketed: 
(0) SGIVIRS Secor E E N SNA 66 105 86 
b) Criminal 7 20 15 14 
CCC A aie . 73 125 101 100 
Cases disposed of: 
(a) Civil SS A 76 65 68 7 
(b) Criminal 3 12 14 10 
(¢) Total 79 77 102 86 
Cases pending: 
(CARLE hel Pee greta nn erp asi, peed 39 7 75 64 
(b) Criminal 5 13 16 il 
Gon... akika 44 92 91 75 
Cases docketed 
a) Ci 293 424 380 366 
0 Ort 40 60 39 46 
c) Total. 333 484 419 412 
Cases disp 
(a) Civil 281 395 393 356 
R Crimin: 41 46 48 45 
0 Total. 822 44l 441 401 
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Cases docheted and disposed of, ete—Continued 


Fiscal year— 
Aver- 
age 
1923 1924 1925 
SECOND crrcvit—continued 
Cases pending: 
Geier ̃ TTT... peas 101 130 117 116 
Oe r 6 20 11 12 
(CO pls iat RES SE are te ir A pee en e 107 150 123 123 
THIRD CIRCUIT 
Cases gocketed: 
r beck hee eneehe E RNA 114 14 150 129 
(b) Oriminal = 23 24 29 25 
(pis bee A a ee 137 J48 179 154 
Cascs i sposerl of: 
(a) Civil, 71!!! Sg 109 131 159 130 
(b) Criminal 22 2 29 26 
KON Wt LS Se a a eee 122 158 188 158 
Cases ponding: 
CONN S ese ae eer 96 89 80 83 
(b) Criminal 17 14 i4 15 
(Cs oS BESS E E E SR SSE | 113 103 94 103 
FOURTH CIRCUIT 
Cases deeketed: 
06 115 93 103 
22 19 23 23 
118 134 128 128 
Jil 104 113 109 
28 20 30 26 
139 124 143 135 
4 55 43 47 
(b) Criminal 4 3 7 5 
(0) Wate a sors E S E 48 58 50 52 
Cases docketed: 
VC pM @) Aig Ee Se Se A ree 179 198 177 185 
(b) Criminal. 52 45 sA 47 
Sr.. eet 231 243 221 232 
“18 177 198 179 
40 55 43 46 
COS Seer eon 203 232 21 225 
Cases pending: 
(a) Civ 85 107 86 93 
t 29 18 19 22 
(J fii ky OES RS ete NE E OES D ee 114 12⁵ 105 115 
SIXTH CIRCUIT 
Cases dockoted: 
ee! ... A ne 140 166 134 146 
b) Criminal 7 89 85 83 
214 255 219 229 
142 129 162 144 
52 63 103 74 
194 192 270 218 
8¹ 121 93 09 
34 00 37 44 
118 181 130 143 
$8 111 H 101 
46 “aes: 62 49 
M4 149 156 150 
120 14 101 112 
47 20 Gi 47 
177 133 165 159 
76 83 76 73 
28 35 33 31 
102 118 109 109 
EIGHTH CIRCUIT 
233 206 249 
136 £5 95 
381 344 
216 235 %40 
pi 104 M 
310 339 324 
175 237 1% 
105 85 S4 
280 322 278 
165 225 172 
60 134 77 
225 259 249 
170 182 163 
61 104 
231 
14 rH 2 
if] 1 
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UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS ATPRALS 


Number of casea docketed and disposed of during the fiscal years 1923, 
1 ine 1925; also number of cases pending at the close of each 
scak year 


Avor- 
1923 1924 1925 age 
Gases docketed 22s. -se-- ese Faddis ar 110 136 199 148 
Cases disposed o. 70 H1 168 116 
Cases pending at close of year. 72 97 123 99 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


Number of cases docketed and disposed of during the fiscal years 1923, 
2 1 ge 1925; also number of cases pending at the close of each 
cal ycr 


Aver- 
1021 1925 | “aoe 
CASES COCK EGO E S 953 1, 174 1, 173 
Cases disposed of 253 497 544 
Cases pending ut close of each year 2, 70 2,041 2. 339 


COURT OF APPEALS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMRIA 


Cascs decketed and disposed of during the fiscal years 1923, 1924, and 
1325; also cases pending at the close of each.year 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS (BXCLUDING THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA) 


Number of actions commenced and terminated, fiscal yoara 1923, 1924, and 
1925, also number of actions pending at the close of each year 


Fiscal year— 


A. ACTIONS COMMENCED 


1. United States civil cases 
2 United States criminal cases 
3. Admiralty (United States not a party). 

4. Other private suits 
5. Bankruptcy proceedings 


3. Admiralty (United States not a party). 
4. Other private suits 
5. Bankruptcy proceedings 


„035 
15,355 
40,059 

141, 045 


C. ACTIONS PENDING 


1. United States civil cases 
2. United States criminal cases 
3 Admiralty (United States not s party). 
4. Other private suits 
5. Bankruptcy proceedings . 


CC 3 


SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Number of actions commenced and terminated during the fiscal years 
1923 to 1925, also number of actions pending at the close of each year 


Aver- 
1924 1925 aye 
A. ACTIONS COMMENCED 
1. United States civil cases A poet 201 312 209 
2. United States criminal cases a 1,499 | 1,130 N 
3. A ty (United States not a party) 2 0 


1926 


Number of actlons commenced and terminated, cte—Continued 


A. ACTIONS COMMENCED—Continued 


. Other private suits 
. Bankruptcy proceedings. 


Oe 


B. ACTIONS TERMINATED 


1. United States civil cases 
2. United States criminal cuscs 
3. Admiralty (United States not a party) 
4. Other private suits 
5. Bankruptcy proceedings 


C. ACTIONS PENDING 


s United States elvſl cases „% 
United States criminal cases 
. Admiralty (United States not a party) 
Other private guts 

Bankruptey proceedings 


„228 


D. Actions pending at the close of March 31, 1926: 
1. United States civil cases 
2. United States criminal cases 
3. Admiralty (United States not a party 
4. Other private suits. __.........-..-- a 
5: Bankruptcy provecd ings g — 13 


In addition to this, let me call your attention to some col- 
lections reported through the Department of Justice and the 
courts for the years 1928, 1924, and 1925. Of course, as every- 
one knows, this is but an incidental part of the results of the 
work of our judges and the Attorney General. However, it 
is interesting and important. The figures are as follows: 


1923 
ee judgments, 
fines, ete 
In asit matters and 
cases . $9, 168, 410. 40 84, 504, 641. 21 84, 909, 013. 44 | $6,194, 021. 70 


. 5, 947, 720. 90 5, 818, 648. 22 
Earnings f from individuals 
and corporations by 
United States marshals. 
Earnings from individuals 
and corporations by 
clorks of United States 
district courts. ....-.-..- 
Net earnings by clerks, 
United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals 
Unclaimed moneys from 
court registries (Treas- 
ury report 
Net profit on operation 
cotton duck mill, United 
States Penitentiary, At- 


$81,621.75 216, 425. 85 268, 674. 53 


1, 162, 532 61 | 1. 147, 950, 99 | 1, 173, 509.07 | 1,157, 997. 56 


93, 494. 08 110, 428. 16 113, 909. 90 105, 944. 05 


84, S46. 65 105, 000, 04 70, 043. 71 86, 630. 13 


211, 362.70 78, 671. 53 93, 982. 75 127, 972. 33 
mont roperty and other 
miscellaneous [tems 
(‘Treasury report) 

Collections from foreign 


countries in extradition 


5, 024. 33 24, 461. 19 11.744. 55 13, 743. 36 


912. 06 


transactions section. 11, 494, 835. 15 
Alaska license funds paid 

into Treasury 10, 010, 00 
Funds for Alaska roads 

and trails (collected by 

clerks of courts in 


5, 910. 48 
2, 412, 845. 48 
5, 010. 00 


4, 578. 06 
8,117, 442. 27 
10, 010. 00 


3, 800. 20 
2, 341, 707. 63 
8, 343. 33 


183, 349. 95 184, 553. 24 196, 293. 36 
Total. 17, 905, 884. 89 |15, 077, 086. 87 15, 864, 673, 92 


188, 065. 52 
16, 312, 548. 56 


1 Excludes $1,550,000 collected in Lincoln Motor case, but included in first item of 
$9,168, 410.46. 


In view of the fact that the jurisdictions of the various 
United States courts have been changed and enlarged upon in 
the last few years, it might be interesting to know just what 
the jurisdiction of these various courts at the present time is. 
I give them to you— 

FIRST, THE JURISDICTION or THE SupREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
ORIGINAL JURISDICTION 

The Supreme Court has original jurisdiction under Article 
III, section 2, clause 2, of the Constitution, as carried into sec- 
tion 233 of the Judicial Code, oyer— 
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Cases in which a State is a party; cases against ambassadors, 
other public ministers, ete.; cases by ambassadors, other public 
ministers, ete. 8 

APPSLLATR JURISDICTION 

By writ of error or appeal from circuit court of appeals 
in cases involving the validity of a State statute, under section 
240(b) of the Judicial Code, as amended by the act of February 
13, 1925 (43 Stat. 936). 

By certiorari from the circuit court of appeals over all cases 
made final in that court. 

Over decisions of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 

Over decisions of Court of Customs Appeals. 

Over decisions of the Court of Claims. 

Over decisions of the Supreme Courts of the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 

By certification of questions by circuit court of appeals, by 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, by Court of 
Claims. : 

On direct appeal or writ of error from the district courts 
under section 238 of the Judicial Code as amended by the act 
of February 13, 1925 (48 Stat. 936), of cases— 

Under the act of February 13, 1903 (32 Stat. 823), as amended 
by the act of June 29, 1910 (36 Stat. 854), to expedite the hear- 
ing and determination of certain antitrust and interstate com- 
merce cases. 

Under the act of March 2, 1907 (84 Stat. 1246), known as the 
criminal appeals act, 

Under the act of March 3, 1913 (37 Stat. 1013), restricting 
the issuance of interlocutory injunctions to suspend enforce- 
ment of a State statute, etec. 

Of cases to enforce, suspend, or set aside orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Of cases involving regulation of interstate and foreign com- 
merce in livestock, and so forth, under the act of August 15, 
1921 (42 Stat. 159). 

The eases which go before the Supreme Court in one way or 
another are most comprehensive in variety and origin. They 
include cases between the United States and a State, cases be- 
tween two States, cases of every class which involve the con- 
struction or application of the Constitution, laws, and treaties 
of the United States, cases originating in the Federal courts, 
cases originating in the State courts and involving Federal 
rights, and cases originating in the courts of the Territories 
and outlying possessions. Because of the very wide application 
geographically and otherwise of the Constitution, laws, and 
treaties of the United States and of the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court construing and giving effect to them. the cases 
which go before that court have an importance which far sur- 
passes any Interest which the immediate parties may have in 
the outcome. Its decisions become precedents to be followed by 
all other courts, both Federal and State, in disposing of num- 
berless cases involving like Federal questions. By its decisions 
it marks out the limits of governmental power, maintains the 
constitutional checks on that power, preserves the lines which 
separate National and State authority, settles boundary and 
other disputes between the States, protects personal and prop- 
erty rights of individuals from unconstitutional encroachment, 
enforces adherence by other Federal courts to State decisions 
when applying State law, and secures harmony of decision 
among all courts, both Federal and State, when applying Fed- 
eral law. 

The following is a summary of business by years for five 
full court years and for the present court year up to April 13, 
1926. The court year is from the middie of June of the year 
designated to the middle of June of the next year, excepting 
as the current year (1925) is not yet completed. The figures 


are for the combined appellate and original dockets: 


Cases disposed of during the year. 
Cer are remaining on dockets at 
end of 


604 


885 MI 
1,316 1,145 


This statement takes no account of intermediate and inter- 
locutory rulings and decisions, of which there are many. 

Of the 761 cases finally disposed of in the court year of 1924, 
411 were disposed of upon their merits and 350 upon petitions 
for certiorari. 

Of the 604 cases finally disposed of thus far in the court year 
of 1925—that is, up to April 13, 1926—318 were disposed of 
upon their merits and 286 upon petitions for certiorari. 

Of the 541 cases pending April 13, 1926, 49 haye been on the 
dockets a little in excess of 18 months, 94 have been on the 
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dockets less than 18 months but more than 12 months, and 398 
have been on the dockets less than one year. 

If allowance be made for cases which have been advanced 
under statutory provisions and disposed of without awaiting 
their regular turn, the cases now pending on the dockets repre- 
sent less than a year’s business. 

It is believed that when the current court year ends the 
number of cases remaining on the dockets will be perceptibly 
less than at the close of the last year; and it is further believed 
that the changes in jurisdiction made by the act of February 
13, 1925, will enable the court, within another year, to reduce 
the number of accumulated cases so that only a few will have 
been pending as much as nine months. 


SECOND, THE JURISDICTION OF THE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT Courts or 
APPEALS 


The circuit courts of appeals have jurisdiction, under section 
128 of the Judicial Code, as amended by the act of January 
28, 1915 (38 Stat. 804), and the act of February 13, 1925 
(43 Stat. 936), over— 

Judgments, orders, and decrees of the District Court for 
Hawaii. 

Judgments, orders, and decrees of the District Court for 
Porto Rico. 

Judgments, orders, and decrees of the United States Court 
for China. 

Judgments, orders, and decrees of the District Court for 
Alaska. 

Judgments, orders, and decrees of the District Court for the 
Virgin Islands. 

Judgments, orders, and decrees of the District Court for the 
Canal Zone. 5 

Judgments, orders, and decrees of the Supreme Courts of 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

Decisions of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Orders of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Judgments, orders, and decrees of the district courts of the 
United States, except in cases which go direct to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


THIRD, THR JURISDICTION OF THE COURT or CUSTOMS APPEALS 


To shorten customs litigation and to save expense the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals was established by 
the uct of August 5, 1909. That act conferred on the Court 
of Customs Appeals exclusive jurisdiction to review the judg- 
ments of the Board of General Appraisers determining the 
classification of imported merchandise, the rate and amount of 
duty due thereon, and the amount of customs fees or other 
charges exacted. Asa result the number of appeals was reduced 
to one, and in 1910, the year of the organization of the court, the 
ayerage time required for the final determination of customs 
litigation was reduced to two years and one month, and within 
three years thereafter to eight months and one day. That 
meant the saving of time and expense to the importer and the 
Government, to say nothing of the saving of cost to the ulti- 
mate consumer, who, without the possibility of reimbursement, 
was compelled to bear the burden of excessive duties until 
their invalidity was finally decided. 

Additional jurisdiction was referred by the act of 1922, 
as follows: 

Section 316 of the tariff act of 1922 grants a right of appeal 
to the United Statés Court of Customs Appeals from certain 
decisions of the United States Tariff Commission, rendered 
after a hearing and reported to the President for his informa- 
tion in meeting unfair methods of competition in imported 
goods. 

Section 489 of the tariff act of 1922 authorizes the importer 
to petition the Board of General Appraisers for remission of 
additional duties and directs that such additional duties shall 
be remitted upon a finding by the Board of General Appraisers 
that the entry of merchandise at a less value than that returned 
upon final appraisement was without any intention to defraud 
the revenue of the United States or to conceal or misrepresent 
the facts of the case or to deceive the appraiser as to the value 
of the merchandise. The refusal of the Board of General 
Appraisers to make such finding has been held appealable by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the 
United States v. Fish, No. 653, decided June 8, 1925. 

Section 501 of the act of 1922 gives to the importer the right 
to be heard as to the yalue of his goods and permits an appeal 
from the appraisement made by the local appraiser. On that 
appeal both the Government and the importer submit evidence 
in support of their respective contentions to a general appraiser 
assigned by the Board of General Appraisers to hear the matter. 
From his decision an appeal may be taken to a board of three 
general appraisers, and from the board's decision an appeal 
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may be taken to the Court of Customs Appeals on questions of 
law alone. 

Section 516 grants an appeal from the judgment of the Board 
of General Appraisers upon protests of American producers, 
manufacturers, or wholesalers, who prior to its passage were 
without remedy against the classification of goods as made by 
the collector and their value as found by the appraiser. 

Section 563 permits a final appeal to the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals in cases of refusal to make an abatement 
of duties or a deduction from duties for deterioration, loss, or 
damage sustained by imported merchandise while in a bonded 
warehouse. 

Below is given the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, to which judges 
of the Court of Customs Appeals are assigned. 

Section 18 of the aet of September 14, 1922, authorizes the 
Chief Justice of the United States to assign the judges of the 
Court of Customs Appeals for service in the Supreme Court 
and the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia when re- 
quested by the chief justice of either of said courts, and all of 
said judges have been so assigned. The Supreme Court of the 
District is a trial court and exercises a jurisdiction correspond- 
ing to that of the district courts of the United States and to 
that of the highest trial courts of any of the States, and may 
issue writs of mandamus against executive officials of the Gov- 
ernment. (12 Stat. 762; 32 Stat. 522, sec. 61 of the District 
Code.) 

The court of appeals exercises appellate jurisdiction from 
final judgments and decrees of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict and is the tribunal to which appeals may be taken from 
the decisions of the Commissioner of Patents. Sections 226 and 
228, District Code. The jurisdiction of the court of appeals is 
broader than that of any of the circuit courts of appeal. 


Work of the United States Court of Customs Appeals and its judges 


(During the calendar year 1925) 


Number of Court of Customs Appeals cases flled - 20 
Number of cases disposed of 


(This was the number of cases ready for disposition at the 
time the court took Its summer vacation about July 6, 1925. 
Number of cases heard by the Court of Customs Appeals since Octo- 
ber 1, 1925, in which 134 opinions have been Written 
Cases decided without Spier an ee A 
To be heard before vacation and requiring open (estimated) ~~ 


To be disposed of without opinion (estimated) 6 
226 
= 
Number of cases In which the judges of the Court of Customs 
Appeals participated under assignment to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District in 1928 100 
Number of opinions written by judges of the Court of Customs 
Appeals as judges of the court of appeals. 40 
Number of matters heard by judges of the Court of Customs 
Appeals as judges under assignment to the Supreme Court of 
the Dunne :: an eee anata eines 65 
Opinions written by judges of the Court of Customs Appeals act- 
ing as judges of the Supreme Court of the District 15 


An inspection of this table discloses that the work disposed 
of by the judges of the Court of Customs Appeals, including 
their work under assignment, exceeds that of any of the circuit 
courts of appeal, with the exception of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit. (See page 133, Attorney Gen- 
eral's Report for 1925.) 


FOURTH, THE JURISDICTION OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


The Court of Claims was created as the court in which the 
United States can be sued, and with the exception of a limited 
concurrent jurisdiction in the district courts is the sole tribunal 
in which an action can be prosecuted against the sovereign, In 
addition to its jurisdiction of claims against the Government, it 
has jurisdiction to hear and determine counterclaims inter- 
posed by the United States against the plaintiff in any suit 
brought against the Government in which the court has juris- 
diction of the plaintiffs claim. 

The present principal jurisdiction of the court, or what is 
commonly termed its “ general jurisdiction,” is provided for by 
section 145 of the Judicial Code, as follows: 


The Court of Clalms shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine the 
following matters: 

“First. All claims (except for pensions) founded upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States or any law of Congress, upon any reguln- 
tion of an executive department, upon any contract, express or implied, 
with the Government of the United States, or for damages, liquidated 
or unliquidated, in cases not sounding in tort, in respect of which 
claims the party would be entitled to redress against the United States 
either in a court of law, equity, or admiralty if the United States were 
suable: Provided, however, That nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as giving to the said court jurisdiction to hear and determine 
claims growing out of the late Civil War, and commonly known as 
‘war claims’ or to hear and determine other claiins which, prior to 
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March 8, 1887, had been rejected or reported on adversely by any 
court, department, or commission authorized to hear and determine the 
same, 

“Second. All set-offs, counterclaims, claims for damages, whether 
liquidated or unliquidated, or other demands whatsoever on the part 
of the Government of the United States against any claimant against 
the Government in said court: Prorided, That no suit against the 
Government of the United States, brought by any officer of the United 
States to recover fees for services alleged to have been performed for 
the United States, shall be allowed under this chapter until an ac- 
count for said fees shall have been rendered and finally acted upon as 
required by law, unless the proper accounting officer of the Treasury 
fails to act finally thereon within six months after the account is 
received in suid office. 

“Third. The claim of any paymaster, quartermaster, commissary of 
subsistence, or other disbursing oficer of the United States, or of his 
administrators: or executors, for relief from responsibility on account 
of loss by capture or otherwise, while in the Une of his duty, of Gov- 
ernment funds, vouchers, records, or papers in his charge, and for 
which such officer was and is held responsible.” 


While the principal branch of the court's jurisdiction is its | 


law jurisdiction, its equity and admiralty jurisdictions are of 
decided and increasing importance. 


I, CLAIMS FOUNDED UPON THE CONSTITUTION, OR ANY LAW OF CONGRESS, 
OR UPON ANY REGULATION OF AN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Of these classes of claims are claims arising under the follow- 
ing laws and the duly authorized regulations thereunder: The 
public land laws, the revenue laws, the laws governing salaries, 
pay, and allowances in the Federal service, and laws providing 
for the taking or requisitioning of private property by the Gov- 
ernment. Of great importance in this class of cases are suits 
for refund of excessive income-tax payments, 


2. CLAIMS FOUNDED UPON ANY CONTRACT, EXPHENS OR IMPLIED, WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT 


Of claims founded upon express contracts, which comprise 
the greater and more important part of the litigation in the 
eourt, are claims growing out of Government contracts in con- 
nection with governmental activities and operations in all gov- 
ernmental lines, such as the support, equipment, and opera- 
tions of the Army and Navy, the operation of the Postal 
Service, the coustruction of public buildings, river and harbor 
improyements, reclamation projects, United States Shipping 
Board operations, und so forth. 

Of claims founded upon implied contract, the principal claims 
coming before the court, and of which it has jurisdiction, are 
claims for private property taken for public use, without ex- 
press ngreement with the owner or specific statutory authoriza- 
tion, but under such circumstances as will support a contract 
implied in fact to pay the owner compensation. Among claims 
of this chiss are included claims for the use by the Government 
of devices or inventions covered by United States letters patent. 

3. The equity jurisdiction of the court lies principally in 
the power to reform contracts where, through mutual mistake 
of the parties, reformation is necessary to effect the intent of 
the parties to the contract. 

4. The admiralty jurisdiction of the court comprises juris- 
diction to henr and determine claims for salvage services ren- 
dered to the Government. 

Claims of the four different classes above noted, paragraphs 
1 to 4, which sound in tort are excluded from the court's 
jurisdiction. 

5. The provision for jurisdiction of claims by paymasters, 
quartermasters, commissaries of subsistence, and other dis- 
bursing officers needs no explanation. Suits in the court under 
this provision are comparatively few in number, 

6. The court’s jurisdiction of counterclaims by the Govern- 
ment is a most important jurisdiction, and especially in cases 
growing out of the World War operations. It has enabled the 
Government to recover large claims against claimants in this 
court which would in all probability have never been recovered 
by tndependent suits against such claimants in other Federal 
eourts. An instance of the importance of this jurisdiction is 
the recent recovery by the Government, on counterclaim, of a 
net judgment ugainst the plaintiff in the sum of $1,222,540, in 
a case in which the plaintiff? was suing on a claim of over 
$2,750,000. 

Src. 148. Judicial Code: This section of the code provides 
for what is commonly known as departmental cases, in which 
the findings and conclusions of the court are for the guidance 
of the department referring the claim or matter. Also the 
section provides for the court's taking general jurisdiction of 
the claim referred, and hearing and rendering judgment accord- 
ingly, if the claim should be one on which the court would, 
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under the law, have jurisdiction to render judgment; that is, a 
valid legal claim, not barred by statutes of lintitation. 

Sec. 151. Judicial Code: This section of the code provides 
jurisdiction of what is generally termed congressional cases, 
with the provision, as in departmental cases, for rendering 
judgment where the claim involved is a valid legal claim, not 
barred by statutes of limitation. Cases under this provision 
of the code are comparatively few. and unimportant. 

PATENT INFRINGEMENT JURISDICTION 

Prior to the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 851), the court had 
jurisdiction of claims for use of patented inventions by the 
Government only where there was an express contract or where 
the facts would support a contract implied in fact; but under 
this act, to which there have been several amendments, the 
court has jurisdiction, with certain limitations, of claims for 
infringement or wrongful use of a patented device. 

The patent litigation in the court, both under this act and 
under express and implied contracts, is of great importance, 
the claims in cases now in litigation amounting to in the néigh- 
borhvod of $600,000,000, 

SPECIAL JURISDICTION CASES 

In addition to the foregoing jurisdiction of the court, juris- 
diction in special cases, often of great importance, is conferred 
upon the court by special acts of Congress, the most important 
of which are claims of Indian tribes against the Government 
growing out of treaties with the Indians and elaims by citizens 
against the Indians, a number of which cases, involying large 
amounts, are now pending in the court, 

FIFTH, THE JURISDICTION OF THE COURT OF APPEALS OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia and of the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia is defined by Chief Justice Taft as follows: 


Congress possesses a dual authority over the District, and may 
clothe the courts of the District not only with the jurisdiction and 
power of Federal courts in the several States but with such authority 
as a State may confer on her courts. (Public Utilities Commission v. 
Potomac Electric Power Co., 261 U. 8. 442.) 


The court of appeals exercises the jurisdiction not only of 
Federal circuit courts of appeals but also that exercised by 
State supreme courts. 

It is the court of last resort in the District of Columbia, save 
only that its decisions are subject to review on certiorari by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The court was created by act of Congress approved February 
9, 1893, giving it appellate jurisdiction over— 

The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 

The Commissioner of Patents. 

The following tribunals haye been added since: 

The police court (March 2, 1897; D. C. Code, sec. 227). 

The juvenile court (March 19, 1906; 84 Stats. 77). 

The municipal court (March 3, 1921; 41 Stats. 1310). 

The United States Board of Tax Appeals (revenue act of 
1926). 

When created the court consisted of a chief justice and 
two associate justices. There has been no increase since, 
although the work has increased several fold. 

A full court of three has to sit in every case, unless counsel 
stipulate to hear the case before two justices, which is so 
rarely done as to be out of the count. 

Written opinions have to be filed in all cases heard on the 
merits. 

When a judge is ill or disqualified the court may call on a 
judge of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia to fill 
the vacancy, but this has not been done for several years. 
In 1922 Congress authorized the Chief Justice of the United 
States to assign to this court judges of the court of customs 
appeals when the work of that court would permit; but on 
account of the growing work of the Customs Court the aid 
they have been able to give has been, and will continue to be, 
very limited. Likewise, such judges do not participate in 
action on the numerous motions and petitions which constitute 
a material part of the business. 

As shown by the report of the Attorney General for 1925 
(p. 183), cases disposed of in this court, and in the cireuit 
court of appeals, were as follows: 

Cases 


Court of Appeals, District of 

Columbia — 
First circuit- 
Second circul 
Third cirenit-- 
Fourth eireult 


It thus appears that, with two exceptions—the second and 
eighth circuits—the number of cases disposed of in this court 


Eighth circuit 
Ninth circuit 
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was considerably greater than in the seven other several circuit 
courts of appeal; and statistics from 1893 to date show a rela- 
tive standing approximately the same. 

Appeals from the Commissioner of Patents—an important 
branch of litigation—have increased nearly 100 per cent in 
the last year or two. These require a knowledge of patent law 
a separate branch of the law in itself. 

The new revenue act, providing for appeals from the United 
States Bonrd of Tax Appeals will add a large volume to the 
business of the court. 

The location of the court at the seat of national government 
naturally throws to it a mass of governmental litigation that 
occurs nowhere else. Numerous cases arise against officers 
and departments of the Government involving large sums and 
questions of grave import. 

In fact, the court's business comes from so many varied 
tribunals and involves so many unusual and special questions 
that its members are required to inform themselves in special 
branches of practice which rarely or never arise in other tri- 
Dunals throughout the country. 

The bulk of business comes by way of appeals taken as a 
matter of right from the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Patent Office in the proportion of about two- 
thirds from the former aud one-third from the latter. Cases 
from the police, Juvenile, and miunicipal courts may be brought 
up only on writ of error in the discretion of members of the 
court and constitute but an insignificant part of the work. 
Reference to a recent volume of the Court Reports (35 App. 
D. C.) discloses that of the opinions reported therein 108 were 
in cases appealed from the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, 50 from the Patent Office, and 16 from the police, 
juvenile, and municipal courts combined, which, it is believed, 
fairly indicates the distribution of the work. 

SIXTH, THE JURISDICTION OF THe UNITED STATES DISTRICT COCRTS 

The jurisdiction of the United States district courts is found 
in chapter 2 of the Judicial Code, which is comprised. of sec- 
tions 24, 25, 26, and 27 of said code, 

An examination of this convinces one of the almost unlimited 
field of work that these judges are called upon to cover. 
Recent laws have added greatly to their duties, especially the 
prohibition enforcement act. 


SEVENTH, THE JURISDICTION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF run DisTRICT 
o COLUMBIA 


The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia is briefly stated in section 61 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia in the following language: 


The said court (the Supreme Court of the District of Columbla) 
shall possess the same powers and exercise the same jurisdiction as the 
circuit and district courts of the United States, and shall be deemed 
a court of the United States, and shall also have and exercise all the 
jurisdiction possessed and exercised by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia under the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1868, creating that court, and at the date of the passage of this 
code. 


The act of Congress of 1863 (12 Stat. 762), referred to 
in the foregoing quotation, is the acf which established the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia as the successor 
of the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia with the same 
powers and the same jurisdiction as exercised by the cirenit 
court, a court which, as declared by Chief Justice Marshall in 
his famous opinion in Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch, 
187), pessessed the power to control the actions, in particular 
eases, of heads of executive departments of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. It has complete jurisdiction both at law and in 
equity, and Congress has also enacted that a special term of 
the court shall be a district court of the United States (sec. 
64 of the District Code), and it has also invested the justices 
of said court with the powers and jurisdiction possessed by 
the judges of the district courts of the United States (sees, 
62 and 84 of the code). It is believed that it is the only 
court of original jurisdiction that can issue process against the 
heads of the Federal executive departments and enforce com- 
pliance by them with its decrees and judgments. 

In the exercise of the dual, varied, and comprehensive juris- 
diction thus possessed by the court, cases in ever-increasing 
numbers are constantly being presented and decided by the 
court involving questions of great importance both to the United 
States and to private litigants, as, for instance, cases involving 
title to the public domain throughout the country, the dis- 
bursement of appropriations made Congress, and cases arising 
under many important acts of Congress. 

As illustrative of the variety and scope of the jurisdiction 
of this court, allusion is made to the following types of cases 
brought before the court: 
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Under the trading with the enemy act, the Alien Property 
Custodian has been party to 130 cases brought in this court 
to determine the disposition of alien-owned property. Of 30 
of these the claims amounted, in the aggregate, to approxi- 
mately $21,000,000. 

Thirteen suits, taken at random from the civil docket of the 
United States district attorney for the District of Columbia, 
against the Emergency Fleet Corporation, involve Claims ap- 
proximating $460,000. 

Among he suits filed in the court in which the Government 
is an interested party are suits against the Postmuster Gen- 
eral, to enjoin him from barring matter from the mails, as in 
Tribond Corporation against Postmaster General. 

Against the Secretary of the Interior, to compel the issuance 
of patents to lands of the United States, such as the cases of 
O'Donnell against Work, involving rights in Mare Island, Calif., 
and the Braffet case,” which concerus valuable mineral lands 
in Utah. 

Against the Secretary of State, to test the validity of the 
Save of the eighteenth amendment, as Wiedenham against 

‘olby. 

Against the Secretary of the Treasury, to determine the con- 
stitutionality of the maternity act, as Massachusetts against 
Mellon. 

Against the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, presenting the question of the title 
and ownership as between the Indian Pueblo of Santa Rosa 
and the Government of the United States, of upwards of 700 
square miles of land in the State of Arizona. 

Against the Secretary of the Interior, to settle rights of 
Indian wards of the Government to tribal lands, and so forth. 

Against the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, to prevent 
them from obstructing or interfering with the plaintiff’, the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., in making a shore connection off 
the coast of Florida with a newly laid ocean cable between the 
United States and the Island of Barbados. 

Against the Veterans’ Bureau, to enjoin or to compel the 
payment of policies. 

Against the Secretary of the Treasury, to enjoin the publica- 
tion of income-tax returns, as in Hubbard against Mellon. 

Against the Shipping Board, in damage suits, equity suits, 
and proceedings to test its powers to dispose of ships, as in Hall 
against Shipping Board, Duke against Shipping Board, Com- 
pagnie Franco-Indochinoise against Shipping Board, and 
Hearst against Shipping Board. 

Against the Interstate Commerce Commission, for mandamus 
or injunction, such as the cases brought by the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad Co., the Abilene & Southern Railway Co., 
the Manitou & Pike's Peak Railway Co., and the Fort Dodge, 
Des Moines & Southern Railway Co., and the Minnesota, North- 
field & Southern Railway Co., to compel, or to prevent, action on 
the part of the commission. 

Agninst the Federal Trade Commission, to determine its 
powers with reference to requiring monthly statements of the 
business of various coal and iron corporations, as in Maynard 
Coal Co. against Federal Trade Commission. 

Against the Board of Tax Appeals of the United States, to 
compel the enrollment of an attorney, us in Goldsmith against 
United States Board of Tax Appeals. 

Against the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to recover 
excess payments of taxes, as in the case of the Union Pacific 
Railway Co. against Blair, alone, amounting to $42,024.27, 

Against the Tarif! Commission to require it to permit, to an 
interested party, access to facts, data, and so forth, in its 
possession, as in United States ex. rel, Norweglun Nitrate Prod- 
ucts Co, against United States Tariff Commission. 

Against the Commissioner of Patents, to compel action in 
behalf of an applicant for patents, as in United States ex rel. 
Troy Laundry Machine Co. against Robertson, 

Against the Director General of Railroads, to compel lim to 
pay a judgment recoyered against him, as in United States ex 
rel. Rauch against Davis. 

Against the Comptroller General of the United States, to 
compel the transmission of an amount claimed to be due the 
petitioner, as in United States ex rel. Carroll Electrie Co. 
against McCarl. 

Agninst the Comptroller General, to secure his action upon 
a claim growing out of certain Government contracts, as in 
United States ex rel, Skinner & Eddy Co. against McCarl. 

Against the District of Columbia Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, to compel the setting aside of the valuation placed upon 
the property of a street railway, as in Capital Traction Co. 
against Utilities Commission. 

Against the Secretary of the Treasury, to secure the pay- 
ment of certificates issued by the Secretary of State for 
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* amounts due petitioner for damages claimed against the Vence- 
zuelan Republic, as in Lecrone against McAdoo, 

Against the Secretary of Commerce to obtain the issuance of 
a license for a radio station, as in Intercity Radio Co. against 
Hoover. 

And, in the Navy pay cases, the court has before it 120 suits 
against the Comptroller General and Secretary Wilbur to en- 
join them from deducting claims of the United States out of 
the salary of naval officers. 

It was in this court that suit was brouglit by the Attorney 
General in hehalf of the United States to enjoin the Swift, 
Armour, Wilson, Cudahy, and Morris meat-packing organiza- 
tions from violations of the antitrust act. 

In Adkins aguinst Children’s Hospital the court was called 
upon to decide the validity of the District minimum wage law; 
and, in Block against Hirsh, to determine the constitutionality 
of the Bull rent act. 

It is in this court that there are pending the criminal cases 
agninst Messrs. Fall, Doheny, and Sinclair. 

Among the-other cases of national importance brought be- 
fore this court were those known as the “ war-fraud cases,” 
such as the Crowell case, involving the allotment of contracts 
for Army camps; United States against E. ©. Morse; the 
equity suit against the Newberry Realty Co. for alleged war 
frauds; United States against Commercial Coal & Globe In- 
demnity Co., which is still pending; and the criminal prosecu- 
tion of the Phillips Lumber Co., which took almost three 
months to try; the pending equity siut against the same Phil- 
lips, Stevens, et al., involving about $1,500,000; and the ease of 
United States against C. W. Morse, which took 15 weeks to try. 

Another duty of the court is to review, on appeal, the find- 
ings of the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Co- 
lumbia, such as its findings of valuations for rate-making. 
This duty or power of the court has recently been declared by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, speaking through the 
Chief Justice, in the case of Keller v. Potomac Electric 
Co. (261 U. S. 428), to be a legislative power because a rate- 
making power. 

Still another duty of the court is that all applications for 
extradition fall to it, mainly, however, through the Chief 
Justice of the court, though in his absence or disqualification, 
by the senior Associate Justice presiding, a purely executive 
duty, which, in the States, devolves upon the governors therof. 

It should be added that this court is also the Probate Court 
for the District of Columbia, with an ever-increasing yolume 
of business. In the past five calendar years, the court has 
dealt with over 9,000 administration and guardianship cases, 
an average of more than 1,800 a year. Perhaps it is unneces- 
sary to add, it also hears all naturalization proceedings and all 
bankruptcy cases, and, in addition, it also conduct all lunacy 
inquiries. 

Brier History -OF THe BOARD OF GENERAL APPRAISERS Wirm Its 
JURISDICTION 


Tariff duties on imported goods have been imposed ever since 
July 4, 1789. Against the assessment of duties by the collector 
the importer might, as the law originally stood, protest, and in 
case his entry was not reliquidated in conformity with his pro- 
test he might sue the collector to recover such duties as he 
deemed to be illegally exacted, the collector retaining the duties 
paid until the suit against him was finally decided, in order 
that he might reimburse himself in case judgment was ren- 
dered against him. Section 2 of the act of March 3, 1839, pro- 
hibited the retention of unascertained duties, and the collector 
was required by the act to pay such unascertained duties into 
the Treasury of the United States, subject to the right of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to repay excess duties by warrant 
on the Treasury in such cases ns to the Secretary might seem 
proper. That act, of course, left the importer at the mercy of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and deprived him of the judicial 
remedy to which he was justly entitled. See Cary v. Curtis 
(3 How. 236), which held that under that act duties iNegally 
exacted could not be recovered by the importer from the col- 
lector in an action in assumpsit for moneys had and received. 

The act of February 6, 1845, restored to the importer his 
right of action against the collector, and the acts of March 3, 
1857, and June 30, 1864, provided in effect that before any right 
of action could accrue to the importer he must appeal within 
80 days after liquidation to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
His right of recovery was barred unless suit was brought under 
the former act within 30 days, and under the latter act within 
90 days after an adverse decision by the Secretary. 

The act of March 10, 1890, marked a distinct change in a 
legislative policy which looked rather to the protection of the 
customs revenue than to the protection of the importer, and in 
effect ignored the sound legal principle that taxes should not be 
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exacted on doubtful interpretations of the law by denying 
prompt judicial relief until after an appeal had been taken to 
the administrative officer, who was just as much bound as was 
the collector to give the benefit of the doubt not to the taxpayer 
but to the Government. 

That act authorized the President to appoint a board of nine 
general appraisers and vested the board with jurisdiction to 
reappraise goods appraised by the appraiser in the collector’s 
office and tò review on protest by the importer the collector's 
classification of imported merchandise. Sitting as appraisers 
the final appraisement made by the board was conclusive on 
the Government and the importer, and could not be reviewed 
by the courts. (Sec. 18, act of June 10, 1890.) Sitting for 
classification Purposes the board from the beginning was a 
real judicial tribunal, and as such it tried and determined 
the issues raised by protest against the action of the collector 
in classifying merchandise and in fixing the rate and amount 
of duty which should be paid thereon. The salary allowed to 
general appraisers is $9,000 a year. The judgment of a classi- 
fication board might be appealed to the circuit court which 
had jurisdiction on appeal to retry the issues of fact and 
render a judgment on the law and the facts. That judgment 
concluded the matter unless the court allowed a further ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States, or unless an 
appeal was requested by the Attorney General. (Sec. 15, 
act of June 10, 1890; Anglo-California Bank v. United States, 
175 U. S. 37.) 

The act of March 3, 1891, permitted an appeal from the circuit 
court to the circuit courts of appeals, and from the decision of 
the last-named court the matter might be carried to the 
Supreme Court, 

While the act of June 10, 1890, accomplished greater uni- 
formity in customs decisions and gave the benefit of the doubt 
to the importer on questions of law and made the assessment 
of duties subject to prompt review by judicial tribunals, the de- 
lays and the expense necessitated by a system which allowed, 
in effect, uot less than three reviews and possibly four, left 
much to be desired. Many cases were litigated for as long as 
10 years, and the average delay in the decision of contested 
cases was four years and eight months, with the consequent 
result that at times there was as much as $50,000,000 tied up 
in the Treasury unavailable for appropriation and rendered 
useless to the business life of the country. 

We are in great danger, Mr. Speaker, of losing from our 
Federal bench some of our very splendid judges, men who have 
not been able in their practice before coming to the bench to put 
aside money upon which to live. Many of them are compelled to 
live upon their salaries, and they can not do this in many of the 
cities where they are now compelled to live and to hold court. 

Mr. MCKEOWN.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I can not yield for lack of time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rose for the purpose of inviting the attention 
of the House to this situation and to the need of this legislation 
at this session of the Congress if we are to maintain upon the 
bench the kind of men that you and the people of this country 
want upon the Federal bench. Unless we do this we are going 
to have some of our best judges leave the bench by resignation 
and the addition of men who are incompetent and unfit to dis- 
charge the great duties that now come before the Federal 
courts, and it is not right, Mr. Speaker, to permit this con- 
dition to exist. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the work of the 
Judiciary Committee and the reporting of the bill to which I 
have made reference, I have prepared some data and facts 
touching the need of this legislation, showing the condition of 
various Federal courts, aud I ask that I may be permitted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including this datu. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak a while on the subject of the great need for legislation in 
behalf of agriculture. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to sneak for a while [laughter] on the subject of 
agriculture. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, how 
long a while? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I can not tell how long; I 
mey be interrupted. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, this is Calendar Wednesday, and 
it seems to me we ought to have some definite information. 4 
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will be glad tp hear the gentleman if he dces not mean to 
smother us, but I would not want the entire afternoon to be 
devoted to his talk. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, you know I promised the 
Speaker at the beginning of the session I would help him out 
and help him conduct things in an orderly manner. [Laughter.] 
If my speaking now will interfere with the day's program, I 
will make the request at some other time. I must not be called 
an obstructivnist. [Laughter.] 


TREATMENT OF EX-SERVICE MEN 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I would like to address the House 
for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the so-called Fenning case has had 
the front page of the newspapers for some time. I do not 
propose to discuss Commissioner Fenning, but there have been 
some disclosures which, in my judgment, require the attention 
of the Congress. 

When the boys went to the World War, we told them that 
thereafter; so long as they lived, they were to be the wards of 
the Nation. I think almost all of us are trying to live up to 
that promise on both sides of the aisle, but the disclosures in 
this case show a condition which is indefensible. The taking 
of so much of the estates of incompetents, as has been admit- 
tedly taken here in the District of Columbia, ought to be 
stopped by law. [Applause.] 

My colleague from North Carolina, Major BuLWINKLE, has 
introduced a resolution which is now pending before the Rules 
Committee, which provides for a survey of the status of ex- 
service incompetents throughout the Nation. I haye heard 
there is quite a bad situation in other States; in one State 
particularly, which I will not mention, because I am not sure 
the information is authentic. 

This resolution gives the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation the power to inquire into the manner of the han- 
dling of estates of these World War unfortunates during the 
vacation of Congress so that at the beginning of the next ses- 
sion they will be able to report to the Congress just what the 
condition is throughout the Nation. This is not an easy matter 
to deal with. Some of these ex-service men are under the 
control of officials of the States, others under the control of 
officials of the Nation. Now it seems to me this is a wise 
resolution, and I commend it to the consideration of gentlemen 
on both sides of the aisle, and particularly to the members of 
the Rules Committee. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I simply wanted to call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that this House, on April 16, 1920, gave a 
promise that these veterans would not lose any of their money 
by reason of guardianships in eases where they became insane, 

Mr. POU. A promise that ought to be lived up to and will 
be lived up to. The information necessary can be ready by the 
next session of Congress, and the Congress will then be in 
position to pass a law which will take care of these unfortu- 
nate men and will protect their estates from the exploitation 
of any man or any set of men anywhere in the Nation. 
Applause. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

BRIDGE OVER THE COLUMBIA RIVER AT CHELAN COUNTY, WASH. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I call up House bill 
10089 and ask unanimous consent that the House agree to the 
Senate amendments, except the amendment on line 6, page 3. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 10089, with Senate amendments, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10089) granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Columbia River at a point 1 mile up- 
stream and 1 mile downstream from the mouth of the Entiat River 
in Chelan County, State of Washington. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to concur in Senate amendments 1, 2, and 
4, and disagree to amendment numbered 3. Is Hiere objection? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (II. R. 6982) 
relating to offenses against the Postal Service. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6982) to amend sections 213 and 215, act of March 4, 
1909 (Criminal Code), relating to offenses against the Postal 
Service, and sections 3929 and 4041, Revised Statutes, relating to 
the exclusion of fraudulent devices and lottery paraphernalia from 
the mails, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, cto., That section 213, act of March 4, 1909 (Criminal 
Code), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 213. No letter, package, postal card, or circular concerning 
any lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme of any kind offering prizes de- 
pendent in whole or in part upon lot or chance, or concerning any 
article, device, or thing designed or intended for the conduct of such 
lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme; and no lottery ticket or part 
thereof, or paper, certificate, or instrument purporting to be or to 
represent a ticket, chance, share, or interest In or dependent upon the 
event of a lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme of any kind offering 
prizes dependent in whole or in part upon lot or chance; and no article, 
device, or thing designed or intended for the conduct of such lottery, 
gift enterprise, or scheme, or matter relating thereto; and no check, 
draft, bill, money, postal note, or money order, for the purchase of 
any ticket or part thereof, or of any share or chance in any such 
lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme; and no newspaper, circular, pam- 
phlet, or publication of any kind containing any advertisement of any 
lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme of any kind offering prizes dependent 
in whole or in part upon lot or chance, or containing any list of the 
prizes drawn or awarded by means of any such lottery, gift enterprise, 
or scheme, whether said list contains any part or all of such prizes, or 
containing any advertisement of any article, device, or thing designed 
or intended for the conduct of such lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme, 
shall be deposited in or carried by the mails of the United States or be 
delivered by any postmaster or letter carrier. Whoever shall knowingly 
deposit or cause to be deposited, or shall knowingly send or cause to be 
sent, anything to be conveyed or delivered by mail in violation of the 
provisions of this section, or shall knowingly deliver or cause to be de- 
livered by mail anything herein forbidden to be carried by mail, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than two years, 
or both; and for any subsequent offense shall be imprisoned not more 
than five years. Any person violating any provision of this section 
may be tried and punished either in the district in which the unlawful 
nratter or publication was mailed, or to which it was carried by mall 
for delivery according to the direction thereon, or in which it was 
caused to be delivered by mail to the person to whom it was addressed.” 

Suc. 2. That section 215, act of Murch 4, 1909 (Criminal Code), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 215. Whoever, haying devised or Intending to devise any 
scheme or artifice to defraud, or for obtaining money or property by 
means of false or fraudulent pretenses, representations, or promises, 
or to sell, dispose of, loan, exchange, alter, give away, distribute, 
supply, or furnish or procure for unlawfol use any counterfeit or 
spurious coin, bank note, paper money, or any obligntion or security 
of the United States, or of any State, Territory, municipality, com- 
pany, corporation, or person, or anything represented to be or inti- 
mated or held out to be such counterfeit or spurious article, or to 
Soll, dispose of, loan, distribute, supply, or furnish or procure for 
unlawful use any unfair, dishonest, or cheating gambling article, device, 
or thing, or any scheme or artifice to obtain money by or through 
correspondence, by what is commonly called the ‘sawdust swindle,’ or 
*counterfelt-money fraud,’ or by dealing or pretending to deal in 
what is commonly called ‘ green articles,’ ‘green colin,’ ‘green goods,’ 
‘bills,’ ‘paper goods,’ ‘spurious Treasury notes,’ ‘ United States goods,’ 
‘green cigars,’ or any other names or terms intended to be under- 
stood as relating to such counterfeit or spurious articles, shall, for 
the purpose of executing such scheme or artifice, or attempting so to 
do, place, or cause to be placed, any letter, postal curd, package, 
writing, circular, pamphlet, or advertisement, whether addressed to 
any person residing within or outside the United States, in any post 
office, or station thereof, or street or other letter box of the United 
States, or authorized depository for mail matter, to be sent or deliy- 
ered by the post-office establishment of the United States, or shall 
take or receive any such therefrom, whether mailed within or 
without the United States, or shall knowingly cause to be delivered 
by mail, according to the direction thereon, or at the place at which it 
is directed to be delivered by the person to whom it is addressed, any 
such letter, postal card, package, writing, circular, pamphlet, or adver- 
tisement, shall be fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

“All matter the deposit of which in the mails is by this section made 
punishable is hereby declarod nonmallable.” 

Sec. 3. That section 3920, Revised Statutes, as amended, 
further amended to read as follows: 

“Sc. 3929. The Postmaster General may, upon evidence satisfactory 
to him that any person or company is engaged in conducting any lot- 
tery, gift enterprise, or scheme of any kind offering prizes dependent 
in whole or in part upon lot or chance, or that any person or company 
is conducting any scheme or device for obtaining money or property 


is hereby 
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af any kind through the mails by means of false or fraudulent pre- 
tenses, representations, or promises, or that any person or company is 
selling, offering for sale, or sending through the malls any article, 
device, or thing designed or intended for the conduct of a lottery, gift 
enterprise, or scheme of any kind offering prizes dependent in -whole or 
in part upon lot or chance, or any unfair, dishonest, or cheating 
gambling article, device, or thing; instruct postmasters at any post 
office at which letters or other matter arrive directed to any such person 
or company, or to the agent or representative of any such person or 
company, whether such agent or representative is acting as an indi- 
vidual or as a firm, bank, corporation, or association of any kind, to 
return all such letters or other matter to the postmaster at the office 
at which they were originally mailed, with the word ‘ Fraudulent’ 
plainly written or stamped upon the outside thereof, and all such letters 
so returned to such postmasters shall be by them returned to the 
writers thereof, under such regulations as the Postmaster General may 
prescribe. But nothing contained in this section shall be so construed 
as to authorize any postmaster or other person to open any letter not 
addressed to himself. The publie advertisement by such person or com- 
pany so conducting such lottery, gift enterprise, scheme, or device, that 
remittnuces for the same may be made by letters to any other person, 
firm, bank, corporation,-or association named therein shall be held to 
be prima facie evidence of the existence of said agency by all the 
parties named therein; but the Postmaster General shall not be pre- 
eluded from ascertaining the existence of such agency in any other 
legal way satisfactory to himself.” 

Suc., 4. That section 4041, Revised Statutes, as amended, is hereby 
further amended to read as follows: 

“Spc. 4041. The Postmaster General may, upon evidence satisfactory 
to him that any person or company is engaged in conducting any lot- 
tery, gift enterprise, or scheme of any kind offering prizes dependent 
In whole or in part upon lot or chance, or that any person or company 
is conducting any scheme for obtaining money or property of any kind 
through the mails by means of false or fraudulent pretenses, repre- 
sentations, or promises, or that any person or company is selling, 
offering for sale, or sending through the mails any article, device, or 
thing designed or intended for the conduct of a lottery, gift enterprise, 
or scheme of any kind offering prizes dependent in whole or in part 
upon lot or chance, or any unfair, dishonest, or cheating gambling 
article, device, or thing, forbid the payment by any postmaster to said 
person or company of any postal money orders drawn to his or its 
order, or in his or its favor, to the agent of any such person or com- 
pany, whether such agent is acting as an individual or as a firm, bank, 
corporation, or association of any kind, and may provide by regulation 
for the return to the remitters of the sums named in such money orders. 
But this shall not authorize any person to open any letter not ad- 
dressed to himself; The public advertisement by such person or com- 
pany so conducting any such lottery, gift enterprise, scheme, or device 
that remittances for the same may be made by means of postal money 
orders to any other person, firm, bank, corporation, or association 
named therein shall be held to be prima facie evidence of the existence 
of said agency by all the parties named therein; but the Postmaster 
General shall not be precluded from ascertaining the existence of such 
agency in any other legal way.” 


With the following committee amendments: 
On page 2, in line 8, after the word “ bill,” at the end of the line, 


insert a comma, 
On page 7, in line 5, after the word “ honest,” insert a comma. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the committee amendments, 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is to 
amend existing law so that lottery paraphernalia and fraudu- 
lent gambling devices shall come under the ban of the law as 
well as the lotteries themselves. Complaint that letters and 
advertisements promoting the sale of lottery paraphernalia are 
being disseminated throngh the mails has come to the Post 
Office Committee and the Post Office Department for many 
years. In the last Congress the Postmaster General urged this 
committee to report out a bill favorably. Now the Postmaster 
General again urges action. The concluding sentence of the 
Postmaster General's letter with regard to this bill is: 


The experience of the department is that the public interest demands 
such legislation, and It has my most favorable recommendation. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER], the 
author of the bill, has given this question much intelligent 
study, and I will ask him to make a statement concerning it. 

Mr. RAMSELT ER. Mr. Speaker, this bill word for word as 
it appears here passed this House during the Sixty-seventh 
Congress. Because of an unfortunate amendment which was 
tacked onto it it failed of passage in the Senate. As stated by 
the chairman of the committee, this bill is an amendment to 
existing law, and the Post Office Department is very desirous to 
have these sections of the law amended. 
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You gentlemen who are interested In knowing just what we 
attempt to do by this bill can find in the report beginning on 
the second page the sections of the bill. In the ordinary print 
you will find the part of the law that it is proposed to leave 
as it is. Printed with stricken-through type you will find the 
portions of the law that we recommend to be omitted, and 
printed in italics are the additions to the law that we rec- 
ommend. 

I wil make a brief explanation of each section, and if you 
have any questions you want to ask you may interrupt me at 
any time. ¢ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. Do I understand that the ordinary type in the 
printed report is the law as it now stands? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes; it begins on page 2, third paragraph, 
of the report accompanying the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is the existing law, with the 
exception of the italicized portion. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes; that is true. Section 213, which is 
sought to be amended by the bill before you, is what is known 
as the lottery section. The use of the mails is prohibited for 
carrying on lottery enterprises of any kind. What we seek to 
do is to prohibit the use of the mail to manufacturers and 
vendors of lottery paraphernaHa. There is nothing in the ex- 
isting law to exclude lottery paraphernalia to persons who ad- 
vertise and vend such paraphernalia. Of course, the only thing 
the Federal Goyernment can do in regulating lotteries is by 
its power in regulating the malis. As it is to-day the use of 
the mails is absolutely prohibited to the carrying on of any 
lottery enterprise. But the manufacturers of lottery parapher- 
nalia can advertise it through the mails without any restric- 
tions whatever. 

The first section of the bill, which enlarges the scope of 
section 213 of the Criminal Cede, amends existing law to pro- 
hibit the use of the maiis to lottery paraphernalia. 

The second section of the bill, which seeks to amend section 
215 of the Criminal Code, is the section that deals with the 
fraudulent use of the mails. It is this section under which 
numerous persons have been indicted and convicted during re- 
cent years, especially for using the mails to sell fraudulent 
stocks. The only change we make in that section is to pro- 
hibit the use of the mails to sell or dispose of any unfair, 
dishonest, or cheating gambling article, device, or thing, and 
the chief articles that we want to reach are loaded dice and 
marked cards. Manufacturers of these devices advertise them 
through the mails and young chaps who want to yenture into a 
gambling operation are induced to order these fraudulent 
gambling devices. 

The third section of the bill amends section 3929 of the 
Revised Statutes. Under existing law the Postmaster General 
has power to issue what are known as fraud orders, Any per- 
sou carrying on a lottery enterprise or some scheme to defraud 
may have a fraud order issued against him by the Postmaster 
General, and after such order is issued mail sent to such con- 
cern or party agginst whom the fraud order has been issued is 
not delivered. In the last three years the Postmaster General 
has issued fraud orders against 1,021 concerns and parties in 
the United States, The amendment to this section simply au- 
thorizes the Postmaster General to issue such fraud orders in 
eases of violations of the amendments added to sections 213 
and 215. 

Section 4 of the bill, which amends section 4041 of the Re- 
yised Statutes, gives the Postmaster General the power to re- 
fuse to pay post-office money orders payable to a concern or 
party carrying on a lottery enterprise or a fraudulent scheme; 
that is, post-office money orders payable to violators of sec- 
tions 213 and 215 of the Criminal Code. The amendment to 
this section of the Revised Statutes simply gives the Post- 
master General the added power to issue orders refusing to pay 
post-office money orders payable to concerns and parties violat- 
115 sections 213 or 215 of the Criminal Code as amended in this 
bill, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Does not the gentleman think that sec- 
tion 213 would cover the ayerage country newspaper or daily 
newspaper that runs a contest and offers a prize for the one 
who gets the most subscriptions? Is not that broad enough to 
prevent that? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This section of the code has been the 
law for many years, and such contests have been carried on by 
the newspapers for many years. I have never had this matter 
up with the Post Office Department, but I understand that such 
contests for subscription are not in violation of this statute. 
I know that they are carried on with the knowledge of the 
Post Office Department, The distinction seems to be that the 
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contestants are entitled to a certain number of votes for every 
subscription procured, so that the procuring of a prize or 
prizes offered is dependent upon the effort and enterprise of the 
contestants and not upon lot or chance. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is not the intention of the gentleman's 
committee to prohibit such contests? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. We did not haye that in mind, and it was 
not in the mind of anybody connected with this bill to change 
existing law in that regard. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And the gentleman does not think that 
it dees prohibit them? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; the amendment to that section does 
not prohibit anything along that line that is not prohibited 
under existing law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. _ Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Within the past two years I have 
had criticisms of the Post Office Department from two hews- 
papers in Texas with reference to rulings made by the depart- 
ment concerning advertisements contained in the newspapers 
which the department had claimed to be lotteries and which the 
newspapers thought were not. I took the matter up with the 
department, and I found a tendency on the part of the legal 
department of the Post Office Department to be, I thougut, 
extremely narrow and technical in their construction of this 
law. I recall the facts in one instance. The newspaper simply 
carried an advertisement where a concern offered to give a prize 
to one who would guess the longest number of hours that a 
piece of ice would remain in a refrigerator. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Right there, did those who guessed pay 
anything for the right to guess? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; it was simply an advertise- 
ment. The refrigerator was in a window. It was a pure guess, 
and nothing was paid for the right to guess. It required some 
skill in estimating, and I recall the attorney in the department 
said that it might depend upon who saw it first or who 
renched there first, and that thereby an element of chance was 
involved. I thought at the time that the construction was 
extremely narrow. It occurred to me the element of considera- 
tion was lacking and not a lottery. I had another case, the 
facts of which I do not now recall. I am wondering whether 
there would be any review from such a decision of the Post 
Office Department, or is the legal department of the Post Office 
the final authority to determine whether the fraud order shall 
be entered? 

Mr. RAMSHYER. Of course, the party against whom the 
fraud order is issued has the right to go to the courts. There 
is no such order that can not be reviewed by the courts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I understand the gentleman's 
statement, this does not enlarge the law with reference to vio- 
lutions of this kind. Its primary purpose is to enlarge it so as 
to cover paraphernalia that might be so used. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman's views are correct. The 
amendments to existing law as proposed in this bill would in 
no wise affect the state of facts that the gentleman just pre- 
` sented. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS. The gentleman was discussing the proposition 
of an amendment to authorize the Postmaster General to de- 
cline to pay post-office orders under certain conditions. The 
question arises in my mind, if he were given that authority, 
as to what would become of the money paid by the individuals 
into the Post Office Department for the money order. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The money order is returned. 

Mr. EVANS. To the unsuspecting individual? 

Mr. RAMSEYHR. Yes. Under a fraud order the Postmas- 
ter General prohibits the delivery of mail to the party or con- 
cern against whom the order is directed. In a case like that 
the mail is returned. 

Mr. EVANS. To the sender? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. To the sender. The statute specifically 
prohibits anybody in the Post Office Department from opening 
first-class mai! 

Mr. EVANS. I appreciate that. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Well, there is law other than contained 
in this section prohibiting anybody in the department from 
opening first-class mail, and the only place first-class mail is 
ever opened, or where there is any right to open letter mail, 
is the dead-letter office, where undeliverable mail is sent. 

Mr. EVANS. This thought occurred to me. A _ post-oflice 
order might get in the hands of an innocent party, and 1 wanted 
to know who is going to get the money, who will be deprived 
of the money or lose the money? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr. RAMSETLEn. The money order is returned to the 
sender, and in case of letter mail, as I said before, that is re- 
turned to the post office from which it was sent to be delivered 
to the sender. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSENTER. I Will. 

Mr. WEFALD.. I would like to know whether there is any- 
thing in this bill, if it is enacted, that would hit the so-called 
trade campaign carried on in small towns where business men 
of the whole town organize and a certain amount of money 
is set aside from each purchase for a list of prizes, including 
several automobiles, with the understanding that on a certain 
day at the close of the campaign they are to be distributed 
through a drawing. Would this bill affect that in any manner. 

Mr. RAMSEYDR. I will state this to the gentleman from 
Minnesota, that the amendments which are proposed to this 
bill to existing law in no wise affect a situation like the gentle- 
man has just described. If these campaigns are legal under 
existing law they will continue to be legal when these amend- 
ments ure adopted. Of course, enterprises or trade contests 
such as the gentleman has described are often carried on 
without the use of the post office at all. 

Mr. WEFALD. Of course, there is no intention of fraud? 

Mr. RAMSETER. I understand; it is simply to boost the 
town and trade of the local merchants.. There is nothing in 
the proposed amendments to this bill that would in any way 
affect the situation which the gentleman has described. 

Mr. WEFALD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, Mr. Speaker, there being no further 
questions 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYHR. I will. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I understand we are amending the present 
law, and I would like to try to make clear one particular 
trouble which it seems to me exists in the law. It says that no 
postmaster or letter carrier “knowingly” shall deliver any 
newspaper that might contain some advertisement which may 
carry the story that there is to be some sort of a gift contest. 
Now, many of us, I am sure, know of cases where the post- 
master assumed to know that the newspaper contained adyer- 
tisements of gift contests which are forbidden under the law 
and lie has held up the whole issue of a newspaper. Now, we 
all fully understand, I am sure, that the word “knowingly” 
does not carry very much weight in law, and I am wondering if 
the gentleman has given very much consideration to the effect of 
that paragraph, stating that a letter carrier even mey be hailed 
into court to prove whether “knowingly” or not he delivered a 
newspaper carrying an advertisement, say, of a women's sew- 
ing circle with reference to a gift contest? 

Mr. RAMSPYER. The way the thing works out in practice 
and I think the postal employees have instructions to that 
effect—is where the newspaper is offering for mailing, and 
there is any question whether it has advertisements in viola- 
tion of law, the postmaster himself does not assume to pass 
on that, but the issue of the mailability of the paper is re- 
ferred to the department, and he awaits the ruling of the de- 
partment before he takes any action thereon. Of course, after 
the department has instructed the postmaster that a newspaper 
with a certain kind of an advertisement should not be carried in 
the mail and the postmaster and employees should go on and 
deliver them, then that would be considered as in violation of 
the law. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
does not realize that in many cases the postmasters do not 
wiit until the matter has been passed upon by an inspector 
or the department, but does hold up the whole newspaper 
issue, thinking that under the law he is certainly Hable, if he 
has the knowledge of its contents, haying read the advertise- 
ment and deeming it in conflict with the law? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, he might have read the advertise- 
ment without knowing that it was in violation of the law. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Does not the gentleman agree that the 
word “knowingly” in law has not very much legal efect? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Oh, it has legal significance; certainly. 
One must know that what he is doing is prohibited by law. 
It is the doing “knowingly” that violates this law, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time, 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The gentleman 
has 37 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GRIEST. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgin [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I vield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I want to call your attention to a very important matter which 
this bill affects. I think when you hear me patiently you will 
agree with me that this amendment that I shall suggest should 
be put in the bill. Under the law as it now exists it has been 
held down here by the Post Office Department that a news- 
paper which printed the program of a chamber of commerce 
where prizes were giyen for the promotion of business, simply 
because they were to be distributed by drawing, could not go 
through the post office. 

Now, gentlemen, that is not the intention of Congress. Asso- 
ciations of merchants for the promotion of trade, where there 
is no chance at all, who offer prizes, and in many instances 
offer cattle, fine blooded stock of every kind, as an inducement 
to the boys’ clubs, as an inducement to have the farmers engage 
in stock raising, are interfered with by the construction that is 
given to the law by the department. It is held down here by 
the department that you can not print such an adv ertisement 
in the newspapers. No longer than a few days ago public com- 
ment was made by one of the distinguished Members of the 
other body in reference to that matter. It certainly is not the 
purpose of Congress to prevent a board of trade or an associa- 
tion of merchants from conducting a trade sale, which is a com- 
mon practice in the West, where they will advertise a certain 
day, and every purchaser during all this time receives a ticket 
from the merchant. There is no effort to make money out of 
that, and in order to equitably distribute the prizes they per- 
mit them to be drawn. Yet the department says you can not 
put into the post office a newspaper containing an advertise- 
ment that makes that provision. 

Now, that is not right. I am in favor of this law. I want 
you to understand now that it is not right to prohibit chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade throughout the country, these 
small boards of trade, to offer prizes that can be drawn by 
chance, because that is the only legitimate way you can do it. 
I do not want you to go to work now and cut these men off. 

I am delighted that this matter has come up at this time 
for the consideration of Congress, and I will be glad if you will 
adopt an amendment something like this; I do not care as to 
the precise form, so long as it cuts out the arbitrary ruling. 
The amendment I have referred to comes at the end of the 
section on page 3, line 12, after the word “ addressed.” I want 
to have it distinctly understood that it is for the purpose of 
taking care of this situation and not for the purpose of nullify- 
ing the act. 

I want you to put in something to exempt a drawing where 
prizes are given by bona fide associations of merchants, 
chambers of commerce or boards of trade, or newspapers pro- 
moting subscriptions to their papers by offering prizes. I do 
not think that this Congress means to cut out advertisements 
of that kind. I do not think it ever was the purpose of Con- 
gress, and now you have a chance to stop it. 

I have sent to my office for a paper, but it has not yet 
arrived, showing what kind of advertisement the department 
has held could not be put into the mail because it simply 
adyertised that on a trade day, which was the first Monday 
of the month, the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Holden- 
ville would distribute prizes by drawing. As I take it, it is 
not the intention of Congress to do more than bar the crooks 
who are trying to use gambling devices to mulct the publie 
out of their money. I am heartily in sympathy with the law, 
and you can not make it too strict for me, to bar crooks and 
schemes of that kind out of the mail. But in fairness to the 
people of this country I ask you not to make it apply to bona 
fide merchants associations and boards of trade who are trying 
in the best way possible to promote interest in different lines 
of industry and business. 

I am going to ask you to adopt some amendment something 
like this. If it is not exactly right I want somebody to draw 
one that will fit the situation. At present the law bars from 
the mail the distribution of prizes where there is no chance 
about the matter at all, becnuse a man pays full price for 
his goods when he buys them, and he does not buy them on 
the theory that he will draw a prize. The offering of prizes 
simply brings a crowd on certain trade days to that com- 
munity. I insist that you gentlemen give this your serious 
consideration, and that you correct this thing that ought to 
be corrected in the law. I do not believe the department is 
correct in its construction. I have had some controyersy with 
their attorney about the matter. 
law did not apply, but he said it did apply, and did bar 
them. It is simply an advertisement by certain newspapers 
on a trade day to that effect, 
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Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. In other words, the gentleman means that 
he wants a live town to be permitted to do its best? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. Of course, I want a liye town to 
be permitted to do its best. 

There is no lottery or gambling about this proposition. This 
is simply for the purpose of stirring up interest among the 
people in industry and trade, and they ought not to be ham- 
pered now in the agricultural regions from carrying on their 
industry and trade as vigorously as possible. I hope the com- 
mittee will find it possible to agree to some such amendment. 

Pass the bill without any amendment and the members of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society will be liable for mailing invitations 
to a measuring party. The mail-order houses will be gratified 
to have the local merchants further hindered so as to extend 
the competition of the mail-order goods. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has expired. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I want to offer the amend- 
ment I haye referred to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma for the purpose 
of offering his amendment? 

Mr. GRIEST. I will yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 3, line 12, at the end 
of the line insert the following: “Prorided, This section shall not 
apply to advertisements of the distribution of prizes by drawing where 
same are given by bona fide associations of merchants, chambers of 
ecommerce, boards of trade in the promotion of trade or commerce, or 
to newspapers promoting subscriptions to their paper by offering 
prizes.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
McKrown) there were—ayes 26, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was rend the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
final passage of the bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit 
the bill with instructions to report immediately with an 
amendment. a 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
moves to recommit the bill with an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. McKrowns offers a motion to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads with instructions to that committee 
to report the same back forthwith with the following amendment: 
Page 3, Hne 12, after the word “ addressed,” insert: “Provided, This 
section shall not apply to advertisements of the distribution of prizes 
by drawing where same are given by bona fide associations of mer- 
chants, chambers of commerce, boards of trade in the promotion of 
trade or commerce or to newspapers promoting subscriptions to their 
paper by offering prizes.” 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane and it is an amendment 
that has been offered on the floor of the House and voted down, 
an identical amendment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. But the gentleman did not make a point of 
order against the amendment at that time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
There is no doubt but that the amendment is subject to a point 
of order, because it is exactly the same proposition that has 
just been passed upon by the House, and it is subject to a 
point of order under section 459 as found in the Manual. The 
point of order is sustained. The question is on the final pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
McKrown) there were—ayes 62, noes 15. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 


The question is now on the 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
mikes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of order 
of no quorum, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
withdraws his point of order of no quorum; and without objec- 
tion, the proceedings on the passage of the bill will be yacated 
nnd the decision of the Chair sustaining the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Iowa will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes on the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa asks unanimous consent to proceed for fiyo minutes on 
the motion to recommit. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Now, gentlemen, I want to show you what 
you ure going to do if you pass this bill without this amend- 
ment, you men who haye towns out in the West. Here is a 
paper advertising trade extension day on Saturday, May 1, 
and that paper was barred from the United States mails be- 
cause of the lottery statute which you are amending. I have 
the opinion of the department in which they hold such an 
advertisement can not be transmitted through the mails, the 
opinion being by the Solicitor of the Post Office Department. 

Now, I want you gentlemen to know what you are voting on, 
and if you gentlemen are willing to bar advertisements like 
that from the mails without having that amendment in the bill, 
all right; you can take the responsibility. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Was it a lottery? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; these are just prizes given away by 
the board of trade, and that can not be called a lottery. 

Mr, LEHLBACH. How were the prizes distributed? 

Mr. McKEOWN. They were distributed by drawing, but 
there is no lottery about that, because the prizes do not cost 
them anything and they are not giving anything for them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do they pay admission to the grounds? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Not at all; they do not pay anything. 
They distributed these prizes by drawing because there is no 
other way to do it, 2 

Mr. ANDREW. Is that forbidden by existing law? 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is forbidden under the present law, as 
coustrued by the solicitor. 

Mr. ANDREW. Under the law now on the statute books? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Yes; the law has been construed in that 
way. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Not only is that barred by the determina- 
tion of the Post Office Department, but in the past, in a good 
many places, fraternal organizations holding annual enter- 
tainments were in the habit of printing numbers on the ad- 
mission tickets and giying prizes as a result. This was de- 
clared illegal. They thereupon determined to try a plan by 
which each ticket entitled a person to estimate the attendance 
on the particular evening that he attended, and the one who 
guessed nearest the attendance that the count of the tickets 
in fact showed was entitled to a prize. They barred that pro- 
cedure on the ground that it involved the element of chance. 
Does the gentleman think such schemes for the purpose of 
even securing large attendance, or securing purchasers for 
goods or lots in an extension, or anything like that, is a good 
practice and one which should be permitted? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not see why it should not be per- 
mitted, when it is done in a bona fide way for the purpose of 
carrying on commerce and trade. There is nothing vicious 
about it. There is no gambling about it. It is mala prohibita, 
and not malum in se. There is no element of gambling, and 
it seems to me it is time the Congress in the passage of laws 
of this kind should confine itself to prohibiting things that are 
wrong. Is there any man in the House here who would say 
there is anything wrong or there is any violation of any moral 
or any other kind of law to give a prize in cases where persons 
buy goods throughout the month and receive a numbered ticket 
showing he may participate in the awarding of prizes, espe- 
cially when these prizes are given away by merchants’ associa- 
tions or chambers of commerce? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman believe this 
bill, if it became a law, would also interfere with churches 
and charitable institutions in raising funds in this way? 

Mr. McKEOWN, I think it will prohibit them all, so far as 
that is concerned under this ruling of the Solicitor of the Post 
Office Department. A Member of the Senate the other day 
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raised the question of how far the solicitor had gone in the 
department in barring matter from the mails, and here is what 
the solicitor says as to the advertisement in the Holdenville 
Democrat, of Holdenville, Okla.: 


The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of the 17th instant, trans- 
mitting a copy of the April 15 issue of the Holdenville Democrat, con- 
taining an advertisement of a so-called trade-extension day to be con- 
ducted by the merchants of your city, wherein it is announced that 
certain prizes will be given away free. It is understood that tickets are 
given with purchases which entitle the holders to participate in a draw- 
ing for the prizes. 

In reply you are advised that this scheme is a lottery, and under 
section 473, P. L. & R., 1924, all matter of every kind in any way 
relating thereto, including copies of the puper containing the adver- 
tisement in question, is accordingly untmailable. 

The fact that the method of award or details of the plan are not 
set forth In the advertisement does not render the matter any less 
objectionable under the law. 


I simply want you gentlemen to see this advertisement. It 
is simply a trade-extension advertisement, and I ask you gentle- 
men to yote on this motion as to whether or not you will re- 
commit the bill and have it reported ‘back with the amendment 
I have offered. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
asks unanimous consent to proceed, out of order, for three min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I have not had time, of 
course, to closely examine the newspaper article, but the pres- 
ent law has been the law for many years. If you are going to 
make an exception of trade organizations, you ouglt to make 
an exception of farm organizations and of churches and of 
lodges and just repeal the entire law. 

I want you to understand thoroughly that the bill before 
you does not change existing law in regard to what is proposed 
here. The only thing it does is to add to existing law lottery 
paraphernalia, and the advertisement which has been shown 
here is not affected in the least by the amendments of the bill 
to existing law. 

If you are going to make exceptions of any kind to the law 
as it is now and has been for many years, I would not limit 
it to just one or two organizations; I would simply repeal the 
statute and let everybody have a free hand. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Is the gentleman of the opinion 
this would bar churches and charitable organizations from their 
usual methods of collecting money by means of chances? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Not their usual legal methods of collecting 
money; no. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. It depends upon what is legal. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This does not change existing law in that 
regard at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma to recommit the bill with 
instructions. 

Mr. LOWREY. 
reported? 

The motion to recommit was again reported. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McKeown) there were—ayes 25, noes 53. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of 
no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
makes the point that no quorum is present. Evidently there is 
no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 264, nays 68, 
answered “present” 5, not voting 94, as follows: 


[Roll No, 100] 


Mr. Speaker, may we have the motion again 


3 YEAS—264 
Abernethy Ayres ; Bell Bowman 
Ackerman Bacharach Bixler Box , 
Adkins Barbour Black, Tex. Brand, Ga. 
Andresen Beck Blanton Brand, Ohto 
Arentz Beers Boies Brigham 
Aswell Begg Bowles Browne 
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Brumm 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Burtuess 
Burton 
Butler 
Byrns 
Campbell 
Cannon 
Carpenter 
Carss 

* Carter, Calif, 
Carter, Okla. 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Cole 


Crisp 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Curry 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Davey 
Dayis 
Dempsey 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Drane 
Drewry 
Eaton 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Esterly 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Faust 

Tenn 

Tish 


Vitzgerald, Roy G. 
Vitzgerald, W. T. 


Fletcher 
Fort 
Foss 
Trear 
Free 
Freeman 
French 
Fuller 


Allgood 
Almon 
Andrew 
Arnold 
Nerger 
Black. N. Y. 
Bland 
Bloom 
Bowling 
Boylan 
Briggs 
Busby 
Carew 
Celler 
Chapman 
Connery 
Cullen 


Beed 
Esile 


Aldrich 
Allen 

2 54 
Appleby 
Auf der Heide 
Bachmann 
Bacon 
Biher 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Britten 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Canfield 
Cleary 
Connally, Tex, 
Cooper, Olio 
Corning 
Coyle 
Cramton 
Denison 
Douglass 
Dowell 
Doyle 


Fulmer 
Furlow 
Garber 
Gardner, Ind. 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Goldsborough 
Goodwin 
Gorman 
Green, Fla. 
Griest 

Griffin 
Hadley 

Hale 

Hall, Ind. 
Hammer 
Hard 
Hastings 
Haugen 


Hudson 
Hudspeth 

Hult, Tenn. 
Hull, Morton D. 


Hull, William E. 


Jacobstein 
James 
Johnson, III. 
Johnson, Ind. 


Johnson, S. Dak. 
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Lozier 
Mcladden 


Scott 
Sears, Nebr. 


McLaughlin, Mich, Seger 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Shreve 


McLeod 
McReynolds 
McSweeney 
MacGregor 
Magee, N. Y. 
Magee, Pa. 
Magrady 
Major 
Maulove 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin, La, 
Martin, Mass. 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Michener 


Montague 
Montgomery 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn, 
Newton, Mo. 
O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, La, 


Johnson, Wash. Oldfield 
Jones Oliver, Ala. 
Kahn Parker 
Keller Phillips 
Kelly Porter 
Ketcham Pou 
Kiefner Pratt 
Kiess Quin 
Kirk Ragon 
Knutson Rainey 
Kopp Ramseyer 
Kurtz Rathbone 
Kvale Rayburn 
LaGuardia Reece 
Lampert Reed, Ark. 
Lanham Reed, N. Y. 
Lankford Reid, III. 
Lazaro Robinson, Iowa 
Lea, Calif. Rogers 
Leatherwood Rowbottoin 
Leavitt Rubey 
Lehlbach Sanders, Tex. 
Letts Sandlin 
Little Schneider 
NAYS—68 

Deal Linthicum 
Dickstein Lowrey 
Driver Lyon 
Dyer McDuffie 
Gambrill McKeown 
Gilbert McMillan 
Harrison McSwain 
Hayden Mooney 
Hicke Moore, Va. 
Hill, Ala. Morehead 
Hill, Md. Morrow 
Howard Nelson, Mo 
Irwin Norton 
Jeffers O'Connell, N. Y. 
Johnson, Tex. O'Connor, N. X. 
Kincheloe Oliver, N. Y. 
Lindsay Prall 

ANSWERED “PRESENT "—5 
Hare Peery 

NOT VOTING—94 

Fisher Kerr 
Flaherty. Kindred 
Fredericks King 
Frothingham Kunz 
Funk Larsen 
Gallivan Lee, Ga. 
Garner, Tex. Lineberger 
Garrett, Tenn, uce 
Garrett, Tex. McClintic 

asque Madden 
Glynn Mead 
Golder Morin 
Graham Parks 
Green, Iowa Patterson 
Greenwood Peavey 
Hall, N. Dak, Perkins 
Hawes Perlman 
Holaday Purnell 
Houston Ransley 
Jenkins Rouse 
Johnson, Ky. Sabath 
Kearns Sanders, N. Y. 
Kemp Sears, Fla. 
Kendall Smithwick 


So the bill was passed. 
The following pairs were announced: 
General pairs until further notice: 


Simmons 
Sinclair 


Sosnowski 
Speaks 
RDA 
Sproul, III. 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stalker 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
Swartz 

Swing 

Taber 

Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Updike 
Upshaw 

Vaile 


Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga. 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Watson 
Wefald 

Welsh 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, Tex, 
Williamson 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wright 
Wyant 

Yates 


Quayle 
Rankin 
Robsion, Ky. 
Romjue 
Rutherford 
Schafer 
Shallenberger 
Somers, N. Y. 
Stephens 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tucker 
Vinson, Ky. 
Weller 
Wilson, La, 
Woodrum 


Wason 


Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 


Williams, III. 
aittan: Miss. 


Woodruff 
Wurzbach 
Zlulman 
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Mr. Morin with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Luce with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Bailey with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Cleary. 

Mr. Appleby with Mr, Stedman. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Doyle, 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Garner of Texas. 
Mr. Denison with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Rouse, 

Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Corning, 7 

Mr. Sweet with Mr. Gasque. 

Mr. Purnell with Mr, Sullivan. 

Mr. Bacon with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, 
Mr. Britten with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Graham with Mr. Auf der Heide. 

Mr. White of Maine with Mr. Smithwick. 
Mr. Green of Iowa with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Mr. Wurzbach with Mr, Steagall. 

Mr. Coyle with Mr. Parks, 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. Douglass. 

Mr. Anthony with Mr. McClintic. 

Mr. King with Mr. Browning. 

Mr. Dowell with Mr. Stevenson. 5 
Mr. Williams of Illinois with Mr. Wingo. 
Mr. Woodruff with Mr. Tydings. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr, Zihlman with Mr. Wilson of Mississippl. 
Mr. Sanders of New York with Mr. Kunz, 
Mr. Glynn with Mr, Fisher. 

Mr. Watres with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 
Mr. Perlman with Mr. Connally of Texas. 
Mr. Fredericks with Mr. K 


<emp. 
Mr. Allen with Mr. Larsen, 


Mr. Bachmann with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Flaherty with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

Mr. Swoope with Mr. Voigt. 

Mr, Houston with Mr. Peavey. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Ramstyer, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


NEGISTRATION OF MATL MATTER 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 8377) 
authorizing the Postmaster General to establish a uniform 
system of registration of mail matter, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whiole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania calls up the bill, H. R. 8377, on the Union Calendar, 
and asks unanimous consent that it be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the bill, read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc, That section 3927 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended by section 209 of the act of February 28, 
1925 (43 Stat. L. p. 1058), be, and the same is hereby, amended fur- 
ther to read as follows: 

“Mail matter shall be registered on the application of the party 
posting the same, and the fees chargeable therefor shall be fixed by the 
Postmaster General in addition to the regular postage, to be, in all 
cases, prepaid; and all such fees shall be accounted for in such manner 
as the Postmaster General shall direct, but letters upon the official busi- 
ness of the Post Office Department which require registering shall pe 
registered free of charge, and pass through the mails free of charge.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1 strike out all of lines 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, and on page 2 
the remainder of the paragraph—that is, lines 1, 2, and 3—and insert 
in lieu thereof: 

„Mall matter shall be registered on the application of the party post- 
ing the same, and the fees chargeable therefor, in addition to the regular 
postage, shall be, in all cases, prepaid, as follows: 

For registry Indemnity not exceeding $50, 15 cents. 

For registry indemnity exceeding $50 and not exceeding $100, 20 
cents. 

“For registry indemnity exceeding $100 and not exceeding $200, 30 
cents. 

“For registry indemnity exceeding $200 and not exceeding $300, 40 
cents, 

“For registry indemnity exceeding $300 and not exceeding $400, 50 
cents, 

“For registry indemnity exceeding $400 and not exceeding $500, 60 
cents. 

For registry indemnity exceeding $500 and not exceeding $600, 70 
cents. 

“Yor registry indemnity exceeding $600 and not exceeding $700, 80 
cents, 

For registry indemnity exceeding $700 and not exceeding $800, 90 
cents, 
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“For registry indemnity exceeding $800 and not exceeding $1,000, $1. 

“All such fees shall be accounted for in such manner as the Post- 
master General shall direct.” 

Insert the following as a new section 2: 

“Sec. 2. That the provision of section 3 of the act entitled ‘An act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes.“ approved 
July 5, 1884 (23 Stat. L. p. 158), with rospeet to the registration of 
oflicial matter of the exccutive departments, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“provided further, That any official domestic letter or parcel to be 
registered by any executive department or bureau thereof, or independent 
Government institution, located at Washington, D. C., or by the Public 
Printer, which requires registration may be registered without the pay- 
ment of any registry fee.” 

On page 2 in line 4, renumber “Sec. 2“ as“ Sec. 3,” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike ont 
the last word. I want to ask the gentleman from Massuchu- 
setts a question. On this class of mail matter in a fourth-class 
office will the postmaster in determining his compensation take 
credit for the cancellation? 

Mr. FOSS. It will remain in that particular just as it is 
now. This increases the rate of indemnity on registered matter, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If a patron of the post office wants 
to send a thousand-dollar Liberty bond and wants to insure 
it for a thousand dollars, he has to pay $1 registration fee. 
Y suppose that will be by stamp which will be canceled, and 
the postmaster would take credit for it in his cancellation 
account. 

Mr. FOSS. Yes; I so understand it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
inittee amendments, ° 

The question was taken, and the committee amendments 
were agreed to. : 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill, read as follows: 


Sre. 2. The act of February 27, 1897 (ch. 840, 29 Stat. L. p. 599), 
providing limited indemnity for loss of registered mail matter, and 
the act of March 3, 1903 (32 Stat. L. p. 1174), fixing such indemnity 
at not exceeding $100, and that portion of the act of March 4, 1911 
(30 Stat. L. p. 1337), making appropriations for the seryice of the 
Post Office Department and for other purposes and providing in- 
demnity for the loss of third and fourth class domestic registered mat- 
ter, ate amended to read as follows: 

“For the greater security of valuable mail matter the Postmaster 
General may establish a uniform system of registration, and as a 
part of such system he may provide rules under which the senders or 
owners of any registered matter shall be indemnified for loss, rifling, 
or damage thereof in the mails, the indemnity to be paid out of the 
postal revenues, but in no case to exceed $1,000 for any one regis- 
tered piece, or the actual value thereof when that is less than $1,000, 
and for which no other compensation or reimbursement to the loser 
has been made, the amount of such indemnity to be fixed by the Post- 
master General.” 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the passage of the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT OF RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS AS SUBSTI- 
TUTE SEA-POST CLERKS 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 10132) 
to authorize the assignment of railway postal clerks and sub- 
stitute railway postal clerks to temporary employment us sub- 
stitute sea-post clerks, and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania calls up the bill H. R. 10132, on the Union Calendar, and 
asks unanimous consent that it be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General is authorized to 
assign railway postal clerks and substitute railway postal clerks to 
temporary employment as substitute gea-post clerks whenever in his 
opinion such employment is necessary, Any such clerks shall receive 
credit on his Railway Mail Service record for any period while so 
employed, but his salary and expenses during any such period shall 
be the same as the salary and expenses paid and allowed a class 1 sea- 
post clerk, shall be in Meu of any other salary and expenses, and shall 
be payable out of any appropriation available for maintaining scéa-post 
service. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the word 
“clerks” will be changed to ‘clerk ” in line 7. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I think the bill speaks for itself 
and I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was reud the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the-bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ADJUSTMENT OF CLAIMS OF POSTMASTERS 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I cali up the bill (II. R. 12869) 
to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing the Postmaster 
General to adjust certain claims of postmasters for loss by 
burglary, fire, or other unavoidable casualty,” approved March 
17, 1882, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls 
up a bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, ctc., That the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of postmasters for loss by 
burglary, fire, or other unavoidable casualty,” approved March 17, 1882, 
us amended, is amended so as to Include losses of customs charges 
collected on dutinble mall articles, but such act shall apply only to 
such losses occurring after April 1, 1924. 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, this bill speaks for itself, and I 
do not think we need any debate upon it. I ask for a vote. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wus read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 12211 to 
amend section 4,009 of the Revised Statutes, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
a bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as 
in the Committee of tlle Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no ‘objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 12211) to amend section 4009 of the Revised Statutes 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4009 of the Revised Statutes is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4009, (a) Except as provided in subdivision (b), for trans- 
portation of the mails (1) between the United States or its Territories 
or possessions and any foreign country, (2) between the United States 
and its possessions or its naval or military forces abroad, or (3) be- 
tween any such possession or naval or military forces and any other 
such possession or naval or military forces, the Postmaster General 
may allow, in the case of a vessel of the United States, compensation 
not in excess of the amount of the postage collected on the mail trans- 
ported on such vessel, and in the case of a forelgn vessel, compensation 
not in excess of the sea transit rates prescribed from time to time by 
the Universal Postal Union Convention. 

“(b) The provisions of subdivision (a) of this section shall not limit 
the compensation for transportation of mall which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral inay pay under contracts entered into in accordance with the 
provisions of section 4007 of the Revised Statutes or section 24 of the 
merchant marine act, 1920. 

„(e) In the case of mails transported between the Un/-ed States or 
its Territories or possessions and any foreign country, payment for such 
transportation shall be made ont of the appropriation for the trans- 
portation of foreign malls. In the case of mails transported between 
the United States and its possessions or its naval or military forces 
abroad, or between any such possession or naval or military forces and 
any other such possession or naval or military forces, payment for such 
transportation shall be made, in the discretion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, out of either the appropriation for the transportation of foreign 
mails or the appropriation for inland transportation by steamboat or 
other power-boat routes.” 
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Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following commiitee 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows? 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 14, after the word “country,” 
strike out the remainder of line 14 and line 15 and to the word “in” 
in line 16 and Insort in lieu thereof the word “and”; also strike out 
all of Une 21 on page 2 after the word“ made,“ to and including the 
comma after the word “General,” in line 21; strike out the word 
“either” in line 22, page 2, and all of the words after the first word 
in line 23 on page 2 and all of line 24. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
Was laid on the table. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, that concludes the business of 
the Committce on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next committee, 
The Clerk called the Committee on the Public Lands. 


DISPOSITION OF ASPHALT, GILSONITE, ETO. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands I call up the bill (H. R. 5385) to provide 
for the disposition of asphalt, gilsonite, elaterite, and other like 
substances on the public domain. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon ‘sks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
grant to any qualified applicant a prospecting permit which shall give 
the exclusive right to prospect for asphalt, gilsonite, elaterite, and other 
like substances in lands belonging to the United States, including lands 
in the former Uncompahgre Indian Reservation in the State of Utah, 
for a period of not exceeding two years: Provided, That the area to be 
included in such a permit shall not exceed 640 acres of land. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word“ Utah,” insert“ and not known to be 
valuable for such deposits,” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr, DYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to this bill. 
I take it that I am entitled to one hour. 

The SPEAKER. Not at all. The House, by unanimous con- 
sent, has just agreed to consider the bill in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. The bill is being read under the 
five-minute rule for amendment, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, it is a very important matter, and 
there ought to be some discussion upon it. We can not expect 
to understand it with a limitation of that kind. This legisla- 
tion has not been before the Congress since 1916. I am sure 
that the membership generally does not know about it in de- 
tail. I ask unanimous consent that there might be an hour 
at least in opposition to the legislation. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object to that. 
I have no objection to the gentleman haying a few minutes 
in opposition to the bill, 

Mr. DYER. Let us have 30 minutes on a side, 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; I shall object to that. 

The SPEAKER. The parliamentary situation is that the 
bill is being considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole, which abolishes general debate and requires that the 
bill should be read by sections. Where no objection is made 
to a section the section shall be considered as adopted. The 
House has given unanimous consent to that procedure, and the 
only way that the gentleman could take time in opposition to 
the bill under general debate would be to yacate the proceed- 
ings heretofore had. 

Mr. DYER. When was that action taken? Was it taken 
on this particular bill or on all bills that are being considered 
to-day? 

The SPEAKER. It was taken on this particular bill just a 
moment ago. The Chair put the question, and there was no 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Oregon. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] have 15 
minutes against the bill, and that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Newron] have 15 minutes against the bill. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I would modify that, with the 
consent of the gentleman from Texas, by saying that I may 
control 30 minutes in general debate in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will be glad to modify it. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] may 
haye 30 minutes in opposition to the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it seems to me 20 minutes on a side is sufficient on a bill of this 
size. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Allow me to state this. Both of these 
gentlemen really were not giving heed when the Chair an- 
nounced the request that the gentleman had preferred for unan- 
imous consent, and it is a bill these gentlemen ought to have 
the right to discuss. I think the gentleman will not lose any 
time by granting the request. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Of course, that was done generally on bills 
to-day. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Oh, yes; it will be done, because Mem- 
bers haye no desire to obstruct at all; but in this case if they 
had been paying heed they would have objected, and then we 
would have gone into the Committee of the Whole House and 
they would have had a right to an hour under the rules of the 
House, A 

Mr. SINNOTT. However, with that understanding, that I 
shall have control of 30 minutes time for the bill, I baye no 
objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that notwithstanding the recent action of the House 
that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, Dyer] may control 30 
minutes in opposition to the bill, and the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Srynorr] control 30 minutes in favor of the bill, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. Coron]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I presume it will not be dis- 
puted that most of the lands affected by this bill are wholly 
within my district. I realize that there are gilsonite or 
asphaltum lands in other portions of the United States, but the 
great supply comes from my district, and indeed from my home 
county. They lie almost wholly within a tract of land which 
in 1882 was set aside as an Indian Reservation. Subsequent 
to that date allotments were made to those Indians, and the 
title to the gilsonite and asphaltum lands was reserved to the 
Government of the United States. In 1903 an act passed the 
Congress which provided that the Secretary of the Interior 
could sell at auction these gilsonite lands, Prior to that time 
there had been some locations made upon those lands and title 
had been acquired to something like 434 acres. Under the pro- 
visions of the act of 1903 about 3,000 acres were sold at public 
auction. I just want to call attention to this point, that two or 
three companies now own practically all of these lands, haying 
purchased most of the lands that had been acquired up to this 
date. There are other small holdings, but two or three com- 
panies own practically all of it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. In just a moment. ‘These companies hold a 
practical monopoly of the output of this project, so far as the 
United States is concerned. The lands lying in the even sec- 
tions of the public surveys were sold at public auction in 1906 
and were all purchased, I think, at that time or a short time 
subsequent by those two or three companies. The purpose of 
this bill is simply to place the remaining part of the gilsonite 
lands under the general leasing laws of the United States and 
make it possible for others, perhaps, to go in and work up a 
market for giisonite. Now I will yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. 
hearings on this bill? 

Mr. COLTON. Well, the committee went into the entire mat- 
ter very fully, but I do not know that there were any witnesses 
who appeared before the committee. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Nobody appeared fer or against 
the bill? 

Mr. COLTON. Well, information was obtained from the de- 
partment in support of the bill. No; there were no formal 
hearings, but 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Was there any information ex- 
cept the letter from the department, of which there is a copy 
here? 

Mr. COLTON. Oh, yes; I have a copy of the letter from the 
Director of the Geological Survey and all the information that 


Did the committee have any 
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the department has in reference to this material. And I may 
say that one of the two companies which control the gilsonite 
output have headquarters in St. Lonis, and, so far as I know— 
of course, I do not speak of this In any way disparagingly— 
so far as 1 know the only opposition to the bill has come from 
one company which operates from St. Louis the mines in Utah. 

Mr. HILE of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I will. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. 
Survey indorsed this bill? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes, sir; so far as I know; and the Secretary 
of the Interior has interposed no objection to it. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Well, now, I have read in the re- 
port the letter of the Secretary of the Interior, but I do not 
find any evidence in the Secretary's letter where he specifically 
indorses the bill. I wish the gentleman would advise us what 
language in the Secretary's letter indorses this bill. 

Mr. COLTON. I perhaps spoke a little inaccurately in say- 
ing that he indorses it. He interposes no objection to the 
passage of the bill. I may say to the gentleman there was 
some question raised as to whether this would dissipate the 
natural and yaluable resources of the United States, and in 
reply to the question the Director of the Geological Survey 
says: 

Referring particularly to that portion of your Inquiry regarding 
monopoly, your consideration is directed to that part of section 4, 
H. R. 5385, whereby it is proposed to amend section 27 of the general 
leasing Jaw “so as to provide that no person, association, or corpora- 
tion shall at one time take or hold permits and leases aggregating 
more than 640 acres under this act in any one State.” In my opinion, 
this language is an absolute insurance against monopoly holdings. In 
fact, the whole tenor of the proposed law lends itself to a plan to 
promote the development of restricted holdings in an orderly manner 
as contemplated under the leasing law. 


The committee further restricts that by limiting it to 160 
acres. - 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. The gentleman understands that un- 
der this bill either one of these two companies owning that 
land now could come in and get this land? 

Mr. COLTON. They could only get one lease, so far as I 
understand, and that is left with the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor, who I am sure would not lease it to a 
company already having a monopoly. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Could they not sublease? 

Mr. COLTON. Not without the express consent of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. The lease would be in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. I am sure his policy would be to pre- 
vent a monopoly. But if they use gilsonite as they are now 
using it, the supply in my county would not be exhausted in a 
thousand years. There is estimated to be 31,000,000 tons of it 
in one vein, according to the Geological Survey, and now they 
are using only about 34,000 tons per annum. 

~ Mr. HILL of Alabama, Are they not carrying on experi- 
ments, and in the future might it not become more valuable? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; but the purpose of this bill, as pointed 
out by the Director of the Geological Survey, is to prevent 
monopoly of this material. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. 
vestigation of the value? 

Mr. COLTON. My official information is that they have not. 
A statement was made that I read from the attorney for the 
American Gilsonite Co. to the effect that that is being done, 
but from my personal investigation I can not find that it has 
been, so that the statement is perhaps not justified. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Was not this bill defeated as an 
amendment to an appropriation bill in 1916? 

Mr. COLTON. No; not a bill of this kind. That one was 
not safeguarded then as this one is now, and at that time it 
came up without any previous consideration. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. It wus practically for the same pur- 
pose, was it not? 

Mr. COLTON. No. 
purpose. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman from Utah says that there 
have been no hearings and that practical opposition has come 
from only one of the compauies now operating from St. Louis? 

Mr. COLTON. Only one has shown opposition. 

Mr. McSWAIN. What form has that opposition taken and 
manifested itself? 


Has the Director of the Geological 


Has anybody been making an in- 


I think it had au entirely different 
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Mr, COLTON. So far as I know, a statement prepared by 
the American Gilsonite Co. was submitted to the committee, 
So far as I know, that is the only opposition. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman enlighten the House 
as to what this mineral is used for? 

Mr. COLTON. It is used in the manufacture of paints and 
varnishes and also in roofing. Asphaltum and gilsonite are 
practically the same thing. The gilsonite is the pure form of 
asphaltum, and the product of gilsonite is used largely in the 
manufacture of paints and yarnishes, Some of it is used, as 
I understand, for the manufacture of phonograph records and 
roofing. It has a very limited market, 

Mr. HILL of-Alabama. They use it somewhat in the manu- 
facture of automobile tires, do they not? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. It is felt by men who would like to get 
a lease on some of these lands that they might open up a market 
along the line the gentleman from Alabama indicates. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. <As a matter of fact, they do not 
know just how important this material is and the future 
potentialities of its use? 

Mr. COLTON. It is pretty well known what it can be used 
for. It has been used for about 40 years. Perhaps it would be 
going too far to say that no future use can be found for it, but 
so far as experiments have been conducted it is not now 
probable. 

Not only are there a number who would like to get leases 
under the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior but my 
home county is a poor county, and—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
expired. 

Mr. COLTON. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah is recognized for 
two minutes more. 

Mr. COLTON. We have hard work getting enough revenue 
to run our schools and carry on other public necessities, and 
we see in this an avenue for adding a little to the taxable rev- 
enues of the county, and we believe it opens up a way to in- 
crease our reyenues along this line, 

Gentlemen, if I believed that there was any danger of 
monopoly in this bill, if I believed that this was not conserva- 
tion to the nth degree, if I believed that it was to the interest 
of anything else but the development of a legitimate industry 
and the prevention of monopoly, I would be against this meas- 
ure. But I have believed that it is right, and I therefore favor 
this measure. I have tried to secure its enactment ever since I 
have been a Member of Congress. Heretofore it has not been 
able to reach this stage. I have tried to get these lands opened 
up under the general mining act, but I could not do that. The 
United States is committed to the policy of leasing. I believe 
this bill ought to be passed, and this industry would thereby be 
helped by placing these lands under the leasing act. [Ap- 
plause.) i 

Mr. DYER. Mr, Speaker, I desire to use five minutes of 
my time. 


Gentlemen of the House, this legislation is now up again . 


for the first time since 1916. In the Sixty-fourth Congress an 
effort was made to enact it into law by an amendment to an 
appropriation bill in the Senate, offered by Senator Smoor, of 
Utah, and known as Senate bill 43. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. No; I can not yield in my five minutes. That 
measure came over to the House in connection with the appro- 
priation bill. The conferees of the House refused to accept 
the amendment, and it was not enacted into law. But during 
the cousideration of that appropriation bill that matter came 
up for discussion in the House, and Congressman Mays, of 
Utah, made quite a speech upon it, in which he discussed this 
legislation at some length. 

I interrogated him at some length, as the Recorp of that 
Congress, pages 8896 and 8897, will show, and he stated to me 
the names of the companies that already had leases out there. 
He mentioned, as the gentleman from Utah mentions to-day, 
a small company that has its headquarters in St. Louis, called 
the American Co., and I asked him if that company belonged 
to any trust and he said “No”; it was not a trust, but he said: 


There are people attempting to select these lands through dummies, 
and at the present time I understand they have hundreds of dummy 
entrymen around the land and about these deposits ready to select 
deposits of any value should the measure be passed, 
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Mr. Speaker, this is nothing more than an attempt to give 
this lund away. I am sure the gentleman from Utah who 
introduced this bill is not to blame for it; it is from other 
sources, but it is an attempt to give away for nothing, as this 
legislation shows, these valuable ore deposits which exist in 
no other place in America except in this one county in Utah, 
and they are valuable. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I have only five minutes, but I will yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I want to ask the gentleman if this 
is the material that the War Department had expressed some 
interest in from the standpoint of the national defense? 

Mr. DYER. Yes; it is a very valuable material for national 
defense. The Secretary of War has written me a letter, under 
date of April 8 last, in regard to this material. I called his 
attention to this legislation and I called it to the attention 
of the Secretary of the Navy. The Seeretary of the Navy 
has written me that he is having an investigation made of 
this legislation from the standpoint of the national defense 
and that he would report and advise me of the results when 
he had finished it. He has not done it as yet. But the Secre- 
tary of War wrote me and said: y 


Pending the results of an investigation now under way to determina 
the value of these deposits to the national defense, the War Depart- 
ment considers that It would be most inadvisable to enact the proposed 
legislation into law. 


That is signed by the Secretary of War, who comes from 
my city, and I think it is my duty on this floor to bring to the 
attention of the Members legislation that is not, in my judg- 
ment, for any public good, 

Mr. Speaker, there are many reasons of compelling force why 
the proposed bill under the provisions of which it is proposed to 
almost give away a Government property of great value 
should be defeated. 

What is gilsonite ore? It is a hydrecarbonate 99.4 pure. 
It was discoyered by a roying miner named John Gilson, in 
Uintah County in the extreme northeastern part of Utah in 
1880. The ore is found in but two sections of Uintah County; 
it is found nowhere else in the world. Gilsonite ore is found 
in veins appearing above the surface of the earth, of indefinite 
depth, always extending from northeast to southwest. A group 
of these gilsonite veins, all privately owned, lie east of a 
stream of some size known as White River. The larger and 
more valuable group of these claims, some privately owned, 
and all Government claims lie west and north of White River. 
The only railway extending into the gilsonite veins is the 
Uintah, a narrow-guage line extending a distance of 63 miles 
from Mack, Colo., to Watson, Utah. This road reaches the 
group of gilsonite veins east of White River. The freight 
rute per ton of 2,000 pounds of gilsonite from Watson, Utah, to 
Mack, Colo., is $10.50, while from Mack, Colo., to St. Louis it 
is about $7.50 per ton. The rates charged on the Uintah have 
only recently been considered by the ‘Interstate Commerce 
Commission and held to be reusonable because of the unusual 
cost of operating the road. 

From Watson, the present terminus of the Uintah Railroad, 
to the Goyernment-owned gilsonite claims it is a distance of 
25 to 30 miles. These 25 to 30 miles are over rough roads and 
the haul will be difficult and expensive. A bill was before the 
House in 1916, by the terms of which it was proposed to dis- 
pose of these Government claims. In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp published May 12, 1916, on pages 8896 and 8897, Con- 
gressman Ferris asked Congressman Mays of Utah the follow- 
ing question: 


Is it not a fact that some of these claims are worth $20,000 for 
a 20-acre tract—20-acre tracts, 1,500 feet long and 600 feet wide? 

Mr. Mays. Yes. Members of the company came before the com- 
mittee and said that this company would give $25,000 each for such 
gilsonite tracts—20-acre tracts, 1,500 feet long and 600 feet wide. 
The product is easily mined and is sold without treatment at from 
$25 to $30 per ton. 


When the bill referred to was under consideration another 
objection to its passage was that these valuable claims should 
not be disposed of until a railroad should be built into the 
vicinity of the claims. The Moffatt Road west from Denver 
now extends to Craig, Colo. Its terminus is distant about 150 
miles from these gilsonite claims. The great tunnel on this 
line under James Penk is to be completed within the next 18 
months at a cost of $9,000,000 and after the completion of this 
tunnel it is believed that the Moffatt Road will be extended 
through these gilsonite fields to Salt Lake City, thus providing 
a standard-gauge railroad with trunk-line connection east and 
west into this district. The proper value of these mining 
claims can not be realized even if they should be sold at 
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$25,000 to $30,000 per claim. Nothing can be lost by the Gov- 
ernment retaining these claims for the present and a large sum 
should be saved by holding on until transportation is provided 
and true values can be realized, if after mature consideration 
these claims should ever be disposed of. 

This gilsonite ore is a property of rare value. The Govern- 
ment supply is limited. In tase of war it is invaluable. It 
ean not be replaced. The pending bill proposes to part with all 
this valuable property on leaseholds in 820-acre tracts at 
50 cents per ton—to give it away. If these claims are to be 
leased, then the leases should be confined to the area of 20-acre 
tracts—1,500 feet long and 600 feet wide—as already surveyed 
and platted by the United States Geological Survey. To lease 
in tracts of 320 acres may be construed to mean 1 acre wide 
and 320 acres long—a good bargain for lessees but a poor 
bargain for the Government. 

Agnin, no voice, unless it be bargain hunters, is asking for the 
opening up and giving away of these valuable properties. The 
users or purchasers of this ore do not appear to be complain- 
ing of the prices they are paying on the market now for this 
ore. There are now a number of companies mining and selling 
this ore from the claims already privately owned. We have 
the following list of companies now advertising that they are 
mining and selling gilsonite ore in this ficld, to wit: 


Gilson Asphaltum Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Utah Gilsonite Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

American Asphalt Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Allied Asphalt & Mineral Corporation, 217 Broadway, New York, 
N. V. 

American Gilsonite Co., Denver, Colo. 

Absopure Gilsonite Co., Denver, Colo. 

Robert M. Lucas Co., Chicago, III. 


We are told that gilsonite is used chiefly in making paints 
and varnishes. It is shipped in sacks in its natural state to 
the consumer. The veins, usually from 2 feet to 6 feet wide, 
extending from the surface to un indefinite depth between per- 
pendicular walls, have in some instances been mined to a depth 
of more than 500 feet. Geologists have advanced the theory 
that this rare ore was formed centuries ago by the settlings as 
the Pacific Ocean receded from the Rocky Mountains westward. 
The origin of this ore may forever remain unsolved, It is a 
yaluable Government property and no sound reason appears for 
giving it away. Whenever the Government desires to sell these 
claims, the extent and value of which has been determined 
already by its Geological Survey, it should sell it for its fair 
market value, from $3 to $5 a ton. It should not be given 
away. 

The Government should keep these properties for its own use. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter of the Secretary of War referred to 
by me is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 3, 1926, 
Hon. L. C. Dyer, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Dyer: With reference to your letter of March 26, 1920, 
and previous correspondence on the subject of H. R. 5385, I am pleased 
to inform you that the War Department is in serious need of a sub- 
stitute for shellac and enamel, 

Pending the results of an Investigation now under way to determine 
the value of these deposits to the national defense, the War Department 
considers that it would be most inadvisable to enact the proposed legis- 
lation into law. 

If in the judgment of Congress It is necessary to immediately dispose 
of this legislation, it Is recommended that the following amendments be 
incorporated in H. R. 5388: 

* $ + * * * * 

(a) Line 7, page 1: Add, after the word “in,” the words “tho 
public.” 

(b) Line 15, page 2: After the word “that,” insert the word 
„public.“ 

(c) Add after section 4 the words: 

“Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be held to 
prevent the President of the United States from reserving for military 
purposes any lands within the public domain known to contain asphalt, 
gusonite, elaterite, and other lke: substances.” 

Thanking you for the interest you haye taken in this matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwicnut F. Davis, 
Secretary of War. 

The SPHAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I would like to inquire the status 
of this measure at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will explain that the House 
gave unanimous consent that the bill should be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. Thereafter the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] asked unanimous consent that 
notwithstanding the order of the House the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dyer] might have one-half hour of general 
debate in opposition to the bill and the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. SIN OTT] one-half hour in favor of the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The bill has not yet reached the 
stage where we can offer amendments. 

The SPEAKER. No; not until the time for debate has 
expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to my colleague 
from Missouri [Mr. Newron]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, on December 14 
last Mr. Covron, of Utah, introduced H. R. 5385, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands, of which he is a 
member. On February 25 last Mr. Coron, for and on behalf 
of the Committee on Public Lands, reported the bill to the 
House with a recommendation that it do pass, 

Section 1 of the bill provides that the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to grant to any qualified applicant a pros- 
pecting permit which shall give him the exclusive right to 
prospect for asphalt, gilsonite, elaterite, and other like sub- 
stances in land belonging to the United States including lands 
in the former Uncompahgre Indian Reservation in the State 
of Utah. Said section authorizes such permit to cover an area 
of 640 acres. 

Section 2 of this bill provides that if any of the minerals 
enumerated in the act shall be discovered by the permittee 
within the area covered by bis permit, he shall be entitled to 
a lease upon the whole 640 acres embraced in his permit. 

Section 3 provides that lands known to contain valuable de- 
posits of these minerals shall be made subject to lease by 
the Secretary of the Interior through advertisement, competi- 
tive bid, or such other method as the Secretary by general 
regulations may adopt, in areas not to exceed 320 acres; and 
section 3 further provides that all leases under the act shall be 
conditioned upon the payment by the lessee to the Government 
of not less than 50 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds of market- 
able product and the payment in advance of a rental of 50 
cents per acre per annum. The lease is to be for a period of 
20 years with preferential right in the lessee to renew the same 
for successive periods of 10 years upon such reasonable terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, 

This, of course, gives to the present Secretary of the Interior 
or to any future Secretary of the Interior the right to lease 
without advertisement and without competitive bids, if he sees 
fit, to such persons as he may choose to favor, tracts of 320 
neres of lands known to be valuable with these minerals and 
tracts of 640 acres of land where discovery of such minerals is 
made by prospectors for periods of 20 years and such leases 
may be renewed indefinitely. 

I have implicit faith in the integrity and high character of 
the present Secretary of the Interior. I would be willing to 
trust him to protect and safeguard the interests of the public 
in any matter which may be intrusted to him, but I do not 
believe that this could be said of some of his predecessors, and 
judging from our sad experiences in the past I do not believe 
that we are safe in trusting such unlimited authority to the 
unknown secretaries of the future. 

I am advised that gilsonite is a valuable mineral. The Ver- 
nal Express, published in Vernal, Utah, in its issue of April 16, 
1926, said: 

Gilsonite has many uses in present-day industrial life. 
and paints are made of gilsonite. Carbon black, used also in paints, is 
a gilsonite product, The tarred-paper and felt-roofing industry con- 
sume great quantities of the mineral, About 40 per cent of the ma- 
terial going into the makeup of automobile tires is a mixture of gil- 
sonite and carbon black, 


I am advised that knowledge of the infinite possibilities of 
gilsonite is yery limited. I am told that it is highly explosive 
and it is thought to contain wonderful possibilities for national 
defense. 

The Vernal Express in the issue above referred to also makes 
the following statement: 


As far as is known gilsonite is only found in the Uintah Basin, with 
the exception of a very small vein in Russia. 


I am told that there are deposits of inferior quality in Chile, 
Cuba, and Mexico. The Uintah Basin is in Utah and is the 
land at which this legislation is aimed. 


Varnishes 
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Congress passed an act on March 8, 1903, permitting the sale 
at public auction to the highest bidder in tracts not to exceed 
40 acres in the odd-numbered quarter sections of these gilsonite 
lands; the even-numbered sections to be retained by the United 
States, 

Inasmuch as this mineral is known to be valuable, inasmuch 
as the knowledge of the various uses to which it may be placed 
is limited and the possibilities of its use for national defense 
are not known but are under investigation, and inasmuch as 
its supply in the United States is limited to a small area, it 
seems to me that legislation which will open up these lands 
to exploitation and which will rapidly lead to the exhaustion 
of the supply of this valuable mineral is dangerous legisla- 
tion to be enacted by this Congress, and I am conyinced that 
for this reason alone this bill ought to be defeated. 

As I have already stated, the act of March 8, 1903, which 
opened up quarter sections for public use safeguarded the 
interest of the public by providing that the lands should be 
sold at public auction to the highest bidder while this bill, 
to my mind, is dangerous and is subject to suspicion in that it 
gives into the hands of any future Secretary of the Interior the 
power to lease these lands privately for a nominal considera- 
tion over a period long enough to exhaust the entire supply 
of ore. 

This bill challenges the closest serutiny in another respect. 
The act of March 8, 1903, limited sales to 40-acre tracts, while 
this bill permits each purchaser to get control of 320-acre tracts 
of land known to contain this valuable mineral and 640 acres 
in cases where he is given an exclusive right to explore and 
discovers the ore as a prospector, 

I can understand how the private speculator who is anxious 
to get hold of this valuable mineral land might be exceedingly 
solicitous about the passage of this bill, but I can not con- 
ceive of how the Government of the United States will be 
benefited by the disposal and ultimate exhaustion of this 
valuable mineral. 

I am not one of those who is prone to advocate the bottling 
up of our national resources and in the name of conservation 
preventing their development, but I am firmly convinced that 
this Is one national resource which ought to be conserved. 

This is not the first attempt which has been mide to open up 
these valuable Government mineral lands to private exploita- 
tion. In 1916 an amendment was inserted in an Indian appro- 
priation bill which sought to open up these lands for mineral 
entry, and the strange thing about that legislative attempt 
appeared from the fact that these lands had not belonged to 
any Indian reservation since 1880. In the debate in the House, 
in which the attempt was made to give the control of these 
yaluable lands to private interest, it was charged by Congress- 
man Mays: 


There are people attempting to select this land through their dum- 
mies, and at the present time I understand they have hundreds of 
dummy entrymen around and about these deposits, ready to sclect any 
deposits of any value should this measure be passed. It is not a proper 
amendment for the Indian appropriation bill to carry, and I belleve that 
the Senator from Utah was imposed upon by this trust, the Barber 
asphalt people. If they should sceuro these deposits in Utah they 
would control the entire deposits of gilsonite that are of any value in 
the United States. It is a very useful product. (See p. 7858, pt. 3, 
vol. 53, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, G4th Cong., 1st sess.) 


I wonder if there are any dummy entrymen around and abont 
these valuable deposits now ready to select any deposits of any 
value should this measure be passed. 

It will be observed that section 8 of this bill makes it pos- 
sible for the Secretary of the Interior to lease these lands in 
large tracts, the Government to receive 50 cents per acre per 
year together with a royalty of 50 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds 
of marketable gilsonite. It is interesting to note from the de- 
bates when the attempt was made to open these lands in 1916 
that it was stated upon the floor of the House that gilsonite 
was easily mined and was sold without treatment at from $25 
to $30 per ton. I find no provision in this bill which prevents 
all of the lessees from subleasing their lands to any one 
monopoly, and if this should result what is there to prevent 
the market price of this valuable mineral being raised far 
above $30 per ton, and yet under the provisions of this bill 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to lease these min- 
eral lands for a period of 20 years for a charge of 50 cents- 
per acre per year, with a royalty of only 50 cents per ton to 
the Government. Is there any Member of this House who 
doubts that it is dangerous to confer such power upon future 
Secretaries of the Interior? Instead of this bill preventing a 
monopoly it is more likely to create one. 

Mr. MORROW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 
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Mr. MORROW. How are you going to turn it over to a 
private monopoly if you lease only a certain number of acres 
to any one individual? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. As I read the bill there is 
nothing therein to prevent an assignment of a claim. 

Mr. MORROW. But it ts lensed to anyone who desires to 
make a lease. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes; and there is nothing in 
the bill to prevent anyone who may procure a lease from 
operating it for the benefit of any one of the large gilsonite 
companies. There is nothing in the bill which would prevent 
a gilsonite trust from haying a number of dummies who could 
lease a large part or all of the remaining gilsonite lands in 
620-acre tracts, and there is nothing in the bill to prevent 
these dummies from operating their leases with the assistance 
of labor furnished by any company, and there is certainly 
nothing to prevent them from turning the ore over to such 
company at a nominal price; and the bill gives to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior the right to assign these leases to anyone 
whom he sees fit-without advertisement and without public bids, 

It seems to me that it is a very dangerous thing to give 
as much power as this into the hands of any one Government 
official. I have implicit faith in the present Secretary of 
the Interior, and I do not believe that he would lease these 
lands without being convinced that the Government’s interests 
were fully protected, but the Lord only knows who may be 
Secretary of the Interior in the future, and I am not willing 
to subject such unknown Government official to the tempta- 
tions which this bill provides. 

Mr. MORROW. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MORROW.: Who owns this gilsonite now? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Half of it is owned by the 
Government. 

Mr. MORROW. Is the Government getting any revenue out 
of it? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. It is not, and it will not get 
much revenue out of it if this bill passes. When the Govern- 
ment has a valuable property such as this and when the Secre- 
tary of War says that his department is considering its value 
for national defense, the Federal Government ought to hold 
on to it as a matter of precaution and of national conservation, 
especially so when nobody has protested against the price of 
gilsonite now on the market. 

Congressman Mays stated to the House during the discussion 
of the legislation proposed in 1916 that members of a certain 
company came before the committee and stated that their com- 
pany would give $25,000 each for 20-acre tracts of this gilsonite 
land. He stated further that there was evidence to show that 
there was a $32,000,000 trust standing ready with dummy 
eutrymen to get control of these valuable mineral lands. In 
the face of these facts, which were presented to Congress in 
1916 which resulted in the defeat of this proposed legislation 
at that time, it seems to me that it behooves this House to 
move with great caution in attempting to pass legislation to 
dispose of this valuable property now. 

The author of this bill, in the report which he made for 
and on behalf of the Committee on Public Lands, stated that 
the present production of gilsonite rests with two or three 
companies who more or less monopolize the industry, and ap- 
parently he seeks to persuade the House that the passage of 
this legislation is necessary in order to break a monopoly. 
The facts which I have gathered, however, from a limited in- 
vestigation which I haye made do not justify this contention. 
I find that he is in error in his statement in his report to the 
effect that the present production rests with only two or three 
companies. I do not know how many companies there are at 
the present time engaged in the mining and sale of gilsonite, 
but I have learned of the following: 


Gilson Asphaltum Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Diamond Gilsonite Co., with mines near Fort Duchesne, Utah. 

Utah Gilsonite Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Allied Asphalt & Mineral Corporation, 217 Broadway, New York 
City, N. X. 

American Gilsonite Co., Denver, Colo. z? 

Absopure Gilsonite Co., Denver, Colo, 

American Asphalt Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Robert M. Lucas Co., Chicago, III. 


I am advised that these companies, who are both mining and 
Importing gilsonite from foreign countries, are selling this 
product upon the market at from $3 to $5 per ton. When you 
take into account the fact that it was selling in 1916 at from 
$25 to $30 per ton, the market price at the present time does 
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not indicate a serious monopoly, and I am adyised furthermore 
that the supply in the market is abundant with which to 
meet demands, ‘ 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes; I will. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I wonder if the gentleman could 
inform us whether it is possible during the day to find out 
who the stockholders are in this St. Louis company? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I am not acquainted with any of 
the members or stockholders of the St. Louis gilsonite com- 
panies, or any of the other companies. The gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Corron] has repeatedly stated that there are only 
two or three companies, and I have given you a list showing 
that he is in error upon this point. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I think it would be interesting to 
know who it is that wants to get hold of this ore, 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I have had a number of letters 
urging the passage of this bill, and I am told that they come 
from men who are anxious to engage in the gilsonite business. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Who controls the product now? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The eight companies that I have 
named. I have never gone into that feature of the matter to 
any extent, because I am not interested in the gilsonite com- 
panies. What I am interested in is conserving our national 
resources and preventing private interests from getting control 
of these valuable deposits which may become of tremendous 
value for use in our national defense, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is pretty well monopolized in this 
country, is it not? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. That is not my information. 
There are eight companies, and, as I am informed, gilsonite is 
selling from $3 to $5 per ton, and I do not belieye anyone 
could contend that this is an unreasonable price. 

Mr. COLTON. There are really three companies. 

PAY LAGUARDIA. That was my understanding in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman give way? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is there any public interest, or any in- 
terest of the people of the United States can have in this 
matter that should induce Congress to give up its right in this 
property? í 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I know of no public interest 
demanding that the Gevernment dispose of this valuable prop- 
erty. No appeals have come to me from the public for the sale 
or lease of this land, and no protests have come stating that 
the market is not adequately supplied or that the present sell- 
ing price is unreasonable. The appeals which have come to me 
are those in favor of private interests who want to get control 
of this valuable property. 

Another impression which at least justifies a most careful 
investigation results from the fact that gilsonite can now be 
bought for $3 to $5 per ton, while it was selling at from $25 
to $30 per ton in 1916. It will be remembered that the World 
War had been raging for two years when gilsonite was selling 
at $30 per ton and that no serious military conflict is being 
carried on now. This raises a strong presumption that the use 
of gilsonite for military purposes was responsible for its sell- 
ing in 1916 for a price six times as high as it sells for now. 

If it should be found expedient to sell these valuable min- 
eral lands rather than to hold them as a matter of national 
conservation, I insist that this is not the time for such sale to 
be made, because the lands under present conditions could not 
be sold to advantage, 

These lands are located in Utah some 80 miles distant from 
the nearest railroad, and these 30 miles are over a rough coun- 
try, which would make the haul difficult and expensive by 
wagon or truck, which is at present the only means of trans- 
portation to the rail line. Certainly it can not be contended 
that these mineral lands belonging to the Government could 
be sold to advantage under existing transportation conditions 
surrounding them, and I do not believe that anyone could 
contend from a purely commercial standpoint that the Govern- 
ment's interests would not be best conserved by withholding 
these lands from lease or public entry at least until a time 
when transportation facilities have been constructed to the 
mines. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes, 
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Mr. COLTON. I am sure the gentleman wants to be accu- 
rate. As a matter of fact, there is a railroad right into these 
mines. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. That is not my information. 

Mr. COLTON, It is my own county. There is another ques- 
tion. Would the gentleman be willing to have the mineral 
resources of Missouri tied up indefinitely? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. If the Government had a min- 
eral or any other property in Missouri which I thought might be 
valuable in the future for national defense, or a mineral or 
product which I knew at this time could not be sold to advan- 
tage, I would insist that the Government hold on to it as a 
matter of national conservation. This ore has a tremendous 
value to the Government, and there are possibilities of untold 
value yet to be discovered. 

Mr. COLTON. This is just an Imaginary value, and has 
been given 10 years and even 30 years of careful investigation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. How many Members of this 
House ever heard of gilsonite until this debate started? 

Mr. COLTON. No one ever attached any value to it until 
war times. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The price went to $30 per ton 
during the war, and I am advised that this ore contains a high 
explosive quality. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. If I read the bill correctly, it will withhold 
that part of the land where the mineral is now known to exist. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The gentleman has not read over 
the entire bill. The first section makes provision for the leas- 
ing of the land to prospectors where gilsouite is not known to 
exist, and if ore is found such prospector is entitled to a lease 
for 20 years upon one tract of 620 acres, with the right of 
renewing such lease indefinitely. 

Mr. ROMJUE. It says “and not known to be valuable for 
such deposits,” 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. But section 3 says: 


Lands known to contain yaluable deposits enumerated in this act 
and not covered by permits or leases shall be held subject to lease by 
the Secretary of the Interior through advertisement, competitive bid- 
ding, or such other method as he may by general reguintions adopt, 
and in such areas us he shall fix, not exceeding 320 acres. 


Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. BERGER. Why is it that the Secretary of the Interior 
is in favor of it? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I have no evidence to show that 
he is in favor of it. He does not recommend it. The gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Corton], in his report for and on behalf 
of the Committee on the Public Lands, states that this legisla- 
tion—H. R. 5385—has the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and as proof he sets forth a copy of a Jetter from the 
Secretary in which he asserts that the Secretary's approval 
was given. I have examined this letter, and I assert without 
fear of successful contradiction that nowhere in the letter does 
the Secretary declare himself in favor of the passage of the 
bill, nor does he recominend its passage to the Publice Lands 
Committee or to the House, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. None. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Does not the gentleman think that 
the bill onght to be recommitted to the committee for hearings? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. It seems to me that a bill which 
undertakes to open up for private exploitation and exhaustion 
of the only gilsonite ore remaining in the United States ought 
to be subjected to the most exhaustive hearings and should be 
given the most careful consideration by both the committee and 
this House before it is enacted iuto law. 

Mr. DYER. In the Sixty-fourth Congress Mr. Ferris, who 
Was chairman of the Committee on the Public Lands at that 
time, asked Mr. Mays a question, and Mr. Ferris says: “Is not 
it a fact that some claims are worth $20,000 for 20-acre tracts?” 
and Mr. Mays said: “ Yes.” 

Members of the company came before the committee and said 
the companies would give $25,000 for gilsonite 20-acre tracts 
1,000 feet long and 600 feet wide. Now they want to give away 
20 acres for 50 cents an acre, 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The gentleman is correct, and, 
as I have already stated, gilsonite is a mineral which is 
thonght to have yast possibilities for national defense, the ex- 
tent of which is unknown. In order to be advised as to the 
position he should take regarding this proposed legislation my 


Will the gentleman yleld? 
Yes. 
What hearings were held on this 
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colleague [Mr. Dyer} on March 26 last addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of War, making inquiry as to the views of the War 
Department regarding this proposed legislation. The Secretary 
of War, as Mr. Dyer has stated, responded in a letter which 
reads in part as follows: 


With reference to your letter of March 26, 1926, and previous cor- 
respondence on the subject of H. R. 5385, I am pleased to inform you 
that the War Department is in serious need of a substitute for shellac 
and enamel. 

Pending the results of an investigation now under way to determine 
the value of these deposits to the national defense, the War Depart- 
ment considers that it would be most inadvisable to enact the proposed 
legislation into law. 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. For a question; yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. To what use does the Secretary of 
War think the deposit should be put? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The Secretary of War in his 
letter states that this question is under inyestigation, and 
inasmuch as the Secretary of War is responsible for our 
national defense I do not think that this bill ought to be passed 
until his investigution is completed and he reports the results 
to us. I am impressed, however, with the fact that while gil- 
sonite is now selling at from $3 to $5 per ton, during the war 
it was selling at from $25 to $30 per ton, which would indicate 
that somebody connected with the war was finding it useful in 
national defense. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. The gentleman does not mean to give the 
impression that there is such a difference between the price of 
gilsonite during the war and now, lam sure. Is not the gentle- 
man quoting the price In 1916 on the eastern market and the 
present price at the mine? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I am quoting from the debate 
on the floor of the House when a provision similar to this was 
being cousidered in 1916, and in that instance it was stated 
upon this floor that gilsonite was worth from $25 to $30 per ton. 

Mr. COLTON. That was in the pure state on the eastern 
market and there was also the expense of mining and shipping 
it there. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Be that as it may, in the face 
of the statement of the Secretary of War who is responsible 
for our national defense, evidently made after consultation with 
the experts of his department, to the effect that the uses of 
gilsonite are now under investigation with the view to ascer- 
taining their value in the national defense, is it conceivable 
that any Member of this House will vote to pass this proposed 
legislation until the investigation of the War Department has 
been completed? Is there a Member of this body Who. would 
be willing to vote for this bill until he has been advised by the 
Secretary of War that after a full, thorough, and complete 
investigation by the experts of his department it has been 
found that this mineral can not be utilized to advantage in the 
defense of our country? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McSwatrn']. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to inject 
myself into this matter of which I have no knowledge until a 
few moments ago, and would not except for the fact that it 
has been suggested that this commodity has a potential mili- 
tary value from the point of view of national defense. We 
have this situation here: The proponents of the bill say that 
those who already have a monopoly are fighting the bill. We 
also have the countercharge made by those who oppose the 
bill that those who want the hill passed wish to create a 
monopoly. The odds are equal, and it is a good rule when 
im doubt to let the tree lie just where it fell. 

It seems that there haye been no hearings on the matter, 
and there is considerable doubt about the value from a mili- 
tary point of view of this commodity which is unknown to the 
rest of us. It appears that the public is not being greviously 
imposed upon by any monopoly, if there be any, because it sells 
for $3 to $5 a ton. The public for the next year can not be 
yery greviously imposed upon. I do not know that anything 
I am using has gilsonite in it. It may be that this pencil 
has some, because it is black. Just to be prudent, not to 
take any step in the dark, not to take any chances of any kind 
or degree, let us hold this up for the time being. 

Mr. COLTON. Would not that same argument apply to conl? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not think so; while coal has a poten- 
tial military value its value is known, while the value of 
gilsonite is unknown. This may have an explosive value; it 
may have something of the quality of nitrate in it, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is one of our military 
experts 

Mr. McSWAIN. Oh, no; I am a civilian. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the military value of this? 

Mr. McoSWAIN. I do not know, and for that reason I say, 
let us await the experiment that is being conducted by the 
War Department at the present time. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not know, and the War Department 
says it does not know, but it does say that they are con- 
ducting an experiment. I yield to the gentleman from Utah, 
whose advocacy of this bill well-nigh takes the edge off my 
opposition. : 

Mr. COLTON. I appreciate that, but I say to the gentleman 
that it has about the same explosive properties as coal has. 
It is another hydrocarbon ore, with unlimited supply in the 
United States. At the rate it is being used now you could 
not exhaust the supply in my county in a thousand years. 

Mr. McoSWAIN. Of course, it is entirely probable that this 
is almost pure carbon, and I have known ever since I was a 
little boy that ordinary gunpowder is made up of sulphur and 
what we used to call charcoal and saltpeter. We used to mix 
the constituents right there in my home community, with which 
we went rabbit and squirrel hunting, but it may be that this 
particular form of carbon has a degree of explosiveness that 
is in excess of that contained in ordinary coal. Therefore, in 
combination with nitrogen, it may be highly explosive. I do not 
know, but it is said here by this letter that we have heard 
read that experiments are being conducted. One year more 
can not hurt, and it seems that there is some suggestion of 
something mysterious about this. I do not make it; but the 
suggestion is made that there is some mysterious veil sur- 
rounding this thing, and I want to have a little more light in 
the way of printed hearings. 

Mr. LEAVITT rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I would like to yield to the gentleman, but 
my time has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
teman from Utah [Mr. Corton]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, there is no unrighteous influ- 
ence back of this legislation. The idea originated with me 
when I first came to Congress, and I introduced a bill providing 
for the opening of these lands under the general mining law. 
The Department of the Interior refused to give that bill favor- 
able indorsement. I then introduced a bill providing for its 
sale by auction, and they refused to indorse that. Then, want- 
ing it opened, I came back and at their suggestion, at the sug- 
gestion of the men in the General Land Office, I introduced a 
general leasing bill; and that is the only influence that is back 
of it. The bill to which the gentleman calls attention to which 
Congressman Mays addressed himself in 1916 provided for 
the opening of these lands to provide nitrates and had no con- 
nection whatever with the leasing act, and the statement made 
there does not in any way apply to the bill now being con- 
sidered. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In view of the statement of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. McSwain] that it may be of 
military value, is it not marvelous that with a bill pending here 
since 1916, with the World War going on after that, the War 
Department never made any discovery of that fact, and why 
should we have all this great light on the proposition when 
there is an unlimited supply? 

Mr. COLTON, Yes, to be sure; and how is it that the only 
information against this bill which has been filed during the 
last five years, since it has been pending before that com- 
mittee, comes from an attorney from one of the three companies 
that practically control the entire market? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is it not true that the passage of this bill, 
instead of creating a monopoly, will allow competition in the 
production of gilsonite? 

Mr. COLTON. That Is it exactly. These men want to try 
to. create a market. X 

Mr. LEAVITT. And is it not true that opposition to this bill 
originated with those who have a monopoly at the present time? 

Mr. COLTON. Absolutely. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Where are these two companies located? 

Mr. COLTON. One is located in Philadelphia and two in 
St. Louis. 5 

Mr. DYER. One of them in St. Louis has recommended the 
passage of this bill. 


The time of the gentleman 
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Mr. COLTON. Yes; the small company in St. Louls has ree- 
ommended this bill. 

Mr. DYER. And the other is a concern that has not made 
any money and is not connected with any monopoly. 

Mr. LEAVITT. During the period that the gentleman has 
been in Congress and has been pressing this matter, has the 
War Department eyer raised any question with him regarding 
the military value of this material? 

Mr. COLTON. Absolutely not. This matter is left to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior and we have cut the 
amount which can be leased down to 160 acres, Gentlemen, 
this is a safe measure. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is it not true that it was not the War De- 
partment that took the initiative in this case, that a letter 
was written to them asking a question which they could not 
answer, which in itself proves that there has been no idea of 
this having any military value, because we have made no 
investigation of it in these 10 years? 

Mr. COLTON. That is it exactly. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. About what is the total area covered 
by this gilsonite deposit? 

Mr. COLTON. It appears in fissure veins covering an area 
of perhaps 25 miles one-way and 30 another. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does it appear in veins similar to coal 
deposits? 

Mr. COLTON. No; it appears in fissure veins, and they have 
never gone to the bottom of many of these veins. It is not 
known what is at the bottom of the veins. These ores have 
evidently intruded themselves up through fissure veins from 
some source below. 

Mr, SCHAFER. The committee report states that the bill 
has the approyal of the Secretary of the Interior. Can the 
gentleman quote anything in the letter of the Secretary of the 
Interior appearing in the report indicating that he approyes of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLTON. Only so far as the usual form of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in a letter. He states that there has been 
no information particularly brought to his attention, and he 
interposes no objection to it. There is no indorsement, but I 
will say that I have letters subsequently from bureaus in the 
Department of the Interior, under the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, which do in effect lend their Indorsement to this measure. 
The Secretary of the Interior is not opposed or surely he would 
have said so, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. May I say in conclusion—I do not want to 
take up any more time—the fact that men have pointed out 
that there is no railroad in this section of the country is conclu- 
sive evidence to me that very little real information is had by 
those in opposition to the measure. The fact of the matter is 
there is a railroad into that country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired.. >; 

Mr. SINNOTT. I have only one more speaker. 

Mr. DYER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hin]. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I am a member of the Committee on Military Affairs of 
this House, the committee that is peculiarly charged with the 
responsibility of the national defense. We have here a letter 
from the Secretary of War stating he deems it to be absolutely 
inadvisable fer the House to pass this bill, that the War De- 
partment is now carrying on experiments to ascertain just what 
use this mineral may have in connection with the national 
defense, It is known thut this mineral has explosive values, 
and it may be we will find this mineral to be of exceeding 
value in the matter of explosives for our national defense. 
Gentlemen will recall that just a few months ago we found 
down in Texas a quality of gas known as helium. 

This gas is of great value in use for Nghter-than-alr craft, 
far superior to the hydrogen gas which the world had always 
used up to the time we made the discovery of helium. Why 
should we to-day rush through this bill over the protest, over 
the request of the Secretary of War that we not pass it, that 
we give the War Department further time to investigate and 
find out just what value this mineral has to our national defense? 

Mr. ROMJUB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I will. > 

Mr. ROMJUE. Does the gentleman know whether or not 
any investigation was made during the recent war tò develop 
whether or not there was any explosive quality in this mineral? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. In this mineral? I could not answer 
that question. But I know that every day chemists and scien- 
tists are pointing out new things and developing new things 
and that day by day—— 
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Mr. COLTON. I will say in answer to the gentleman that 
there were very extensive experiments carried on, but it has 
only the ordinary explosive properties usually found in coal. 

Mr. ROMJUE. By whom were the investigations made? 

Mr. COLTON. By private parties, it is true. 

Mr. ROMJUEB. Were tbese private parties capable and 
qualified to make proper experiments? 

Mr. COLTON. By cliemists seeking to find properties for 
the purpose of developing 

Mr. ROMJUB. Does the gentleman know what the results 
of those examinations were as to its explosive qualities? 

Mr.- COLTON. I only know they were found to have no 
more explosive properties than the ordinary coal. 

Mr, HILL of Alabama. Now. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Let me make a statement and then 
I will yield to the gentleman. The gentleman states that in- 
vestigations were made by private parties looking at it entirely 
from n commercial standpoint. Investigations that might be 
made by private parties looking at it from the standpoint of 
making money out of it would be entirely different from 
investigations that might be made by the War Department 
looking, not to its commercial properties} not as a proposition 
for making money, but as a proposition for the defense of this 
country, and the statement of the gentleman that private parties 
made investigations without telling us who these parties were 
is quite in accord with the action of the committee in bringing 
us this bill without having any hearings on it, with no data, 
no real information presented, no real reasons, no facts given 
as to why this bill should be passed. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is it not a further remarkable coincidence 
that the committee report should state that this legislation 
has the approval of the Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary’s letter does not indicate his approval, and the gentle- 
man who is pushing this bill on the floor of the House admits 
that it has not the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
but that it has the approval of some one under the Secretary 
of the Interior, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
if there ever was a ery of “Stop thief” from a legislative 
point of view we certainly have it here in connection with this 
bill. We have the two gentlemen from St. Louis pointing the 
finger of scorn and throwing suspicion upon the bill. It is 
in their city where we have these two companies that desire 
to keep down competition and opposition. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No. I can not yield now. 

That is the source of their opposition. I have a letter from 
the gentleman from St. Louis, Mr. Dyer, presenting to me 
his opposition and nanring the companies in his home town. 
One of them is the Utah Gilsonite Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; I can not now yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is in St. Louis, Mo. The other company 
is the American Asphalt Association, also of St. Louis, Mo. 

Now, it is singular and surprising that the Secretary of 
War, whose duty it is to send his communications to the proper 
House committees, communicates with the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. I am not surprised that the Secretary 
of War would oppose the bill when it seems that the only 
informatiou that he has comes from the gentleman from 
St. Louis, Mr. Dryer. In his letter to Mr. DYER he states: 


With reference to your letter of March 26, and previous corre- 
spondence on the subject— 


The time of the gentleman has 


Apparently the only information he has as to the merits 
or demerits of this bill comes from the gentleman from St. 
Louis, Mr. Dyer. And Mr. Dyer has demonstrated on the 
floor of this House to-day that he is neither familiar with the 
bill before the House now, nor is he familiar with whut Mr. 
Mays was discussing in 1916. 

Mr. Mays at that time was advocating the very legislation 
that we are to-day bringing before the House, and whut he 
was opposing was the selling of these lands under the mineral 
law at $5 per acre, which was provided for in the Senate 
amendment that Mr. Mays was then opposing. And for proof 
I shall read to you from the very page of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record that Mr. Dyer rend in the effort to color your views 
and prejudice you against a worthy measure. Here is what 
Mr. Mays said on May 12, 1916; 
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The Senate amendment now secks to open to entry all the remain- 
ing deposits, to be sold under the mineral laws, an unlimited num- 
ber of claims, nt $5 an acre, 


That is what Mr. Mays was opposing and Mr. Mays at that 
tiine was advocating what is in this bill to-day, namely, permits. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been on the Committee on Public Lands 
for a number of years. We sat there for six years, Scott 
Ferris and myself, trying to perfect a leasing system that 
would prevent individuals and corporations from acquiring 
a fee title in these valuable oil and mineral lands of this 
character, and I assure you I am not coming into this House 
to-day furthering any scheme to let any individual or corpora- 
tion steal these great values. Here is the very question that 
the gentleman from Missouri put to Mr. Mays on May 12, 1916: 


Does not the gentleman think that something ought to be done 
whereby gilsonite should be made available for proper use? 

Mr. Mays. Yes. And I will say in that connection that a bill has 
been reported that will carry out the idea that the gentleman has in 
mind, The Public Lands Committee, to which such matters should 
be referred, have conducted hearings up on this matter and have 
reported a bill which will serve to open these lands to entry under 
regulations designed to prevent their being acquired by the trust, and 
yet provide a source of revenue for taxation purposes. That bill, in 
brief, provides that a permit according the right to prospect and 
mine the land may be Issued for 10-year periods free of royalty— 


And so forth. 

Just the very provision we have here in this bill, except that 
we mike them pay a royalty. If Mr. Mays were alive and here 
to-day he would be standing on the floor of this House advo- 
cating this bill, because in 1916 that was the proposition he 
was advocating. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Does not the Government have con- 
trol over these permits after they are issued? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Certainly. They are surrounded by the 
precnutions in the oil leasing act and the provisions in the 
oi] lensing act against subleasing, against monopoly, as to the 
diligent working of the property, and regarding the forfeiture 
of their rights. These provisions are all incorporated in this 
bill, as you will see if you will read the last provision. Mr. 
Mays went on to say further: 


Having been assigned the task of reporting this bill, the attorneys 
and representatives of the asphalt companies sought interviews 


And so forth. 

Yet we find him then advocating the very thing that we are 
advocating to-day. 

You all know Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of the 
Geological Survey and outstanding conservationist. What 
does he say about this bill? Here is what he said in his 
letter of May 19, 1926: 


Referring particularily to that portion of your inquiry regarding 
monopoly, your consideration is directed to that part of section 4, H. R. 
5385, whereby it is proposed to amend section 27 of the Genc..l Leas- 
ing law “so as to provide that no person, association, or corporation 
shail at one time take or hold permits and leases aggregating more 
than 640 acres under this act in any one“ State. In my opinion 
this language is an absolute insurance against monopoly holdings. In 
fact the whole tenor of the proposed law lends Itself to a plan to 
promote the development of restricted holdings in an orderly manner, 
as contemplated under the leasing law. 


Yet in spite of this we have the two gentlemen from Missouri 
trying to convey to this House the suspicion that a great 
committee of the House is endenvoring to pass legislation that 
will allow corporations, that will allow big interests, to get 
hold of these lands. 

They can not get title to a single acre of th'; land. Their 
only interest will be the leasing system under regulations made 
by the Secretary of the Interior and under the supervision 
of the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Speaker 


Trifles, Nght as alr, 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong, 
As proofs of Holy Writ. 


TApplause.] 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


All time has expired, and the 


| Clerk will report the first committee amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word“ Utah“ insert the words “and not 
known to be valuable for such deposits.” 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard on the amend- 
ment only for the purpose of calling attention to a statement 


. 


1926 


made by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Stnnotr] and mak- 
ing a correction, he refusing to yield to me when he made his 
speech, and it is this: The gentleman from Oregon stated, at 
least he intimated, that the interest of my colleague [Mr. NEW- 
TON Of Missouri] and myself was due in part, if not wholly, to 
the fact that one or two of these companies were in St. Louis. 
He said we were speaking for these companies. Mentioning as 
one of them the Utah Gilsonite Co. I want to state that I have 
a letter from the Utah Gilsonite Co.— Which he mentioned as 
fighting this bill, and stating that we were representing the 
company—dated April 12, 1926, signed by its president, and 
in which letter they ask me to support this bill. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask permission to place it in the Recorp in order that it may 
be read to disprove that part of the address of the chairman 
of the Public Lands Committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing the letter referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The letter referred to follows: 

Uram GILSONITE Co., 
St. Louis, United States of America, April 12, 1926. 


Hon. L. C. DYER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: It has been called to my attention that a 
bill (H. R. 5885) has been introduced by Representative COLTON, of 
Utah, providing for the leasing of the gllsonite bearing lands under 
the general provisions of the leasing act, 

I am fully acquainted with conditions regarding these lands in the 
State of Utah and feel that under all of the circumstances the passage 
of this bill would be the best solution of a problem that has been 
rather difficult to understand, 

The Goyernment has withheld from sale or entry the lands in the 
odd sections of all of the territory having this mineral within them. 
The Department of the Interior has vigorously opposed the opening 
of these lands under any conditions other than by lensing. It, there- 
fore, means that this great resource will remain untouched indefinitely, 

There is no danger of the supply of these minerals becoming 
exhausted. The three companies which now own all of the available 
lands have a sufficient supply to last for 500 years at the rate these 
minerals are now being mined, 

It will, therefore, be seen that no good is accomplished by a policy 
of conservation absolutely withdrawing them from the market. 

By the placing of these lands under the leasing act it will insure 
in the future the prevention of an absolute monopoly of these min- 
erals, I, therefore, suggest that you strongly support this measure 
and will appreciate any effort you may put forth to secure its passage, 

Yours very truly, 
S. P. BARRON, President. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next conunittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 20, strike out the words “six hundred and forty” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “three hundred and twenty.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 1, after the word “shall” Insert the words “at one 
time.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLACK of Texas: Page 2, lines 28, 24, and 25, 
strike out the language: “not less than 50 cents per ton of 2,000 
pounds of marketable product,” and insert in licu thereof the follow- 
ing: which shall not be less than one-tenth in amount or value of 
the production.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the bill now provides 
that in case the Seeretary of the Interior makes a lease of 
any of this land he shall charge not less than 50 cents per ton 
of 2,000 pounds of marketable product and in addition to that 
he shall collect 50 cents an acre. Now, I presume on the 
present market for gilsonite that 50 cents per ton of 2,000 
pounds would be a good royalty. But the price might adyance 
substantially and that figure would be a poor royalty. 
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Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes, 

Mr. COLTON. I can easily see where a great misunder- 
standing will arise there. At what point will the gentleman’s 
amendment apply? The price quoted here is the present 
market price obtaining at the mine. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It will undoubtedly be at the mine, 
I have copied my amendment from an act approved August 
21, 1916, an act to authorize tlie Secretary of the Interior to 
lease for the production of oil and gas the ceded lands of the 
Shoshone or Wind River Reservation in the State of Wyoming, 
and section 2 of that act reads: 


That the leases granted under this act shall be conditioned upon 
the payment by the lessee of such royalty as may be fixed in the lease. 


And goes on further and uses the language of my amend- 
ment: 


which shall not be less than one-tenth in amount or value of the 
production. 


Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Les. 

Mr. COLTON. I myself believe in the royalty system, in 
fact, I think the country is committed to it, but I do not 
believe it would be well to provide for one-tenth of the value 
unless you fixed the yalue, because this is different than oil. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I would not object to the use of the 
words “the value of the production at the mine.” Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to modify my amendment to that 
extent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment as indicated, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
modified amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Clerk will report the 


Which shall not be less than one-tenth in amount or yalue of the 
production at the mine. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why should not this be put upon 
the basis of a royalty of one-eighth, the same as provided in 
the general leasing law, and have it apply all over the country 
in that way? I feel that instead of providing a royalty of one- 
tenth we ought to provide the regular royalty of one-eighth. 

Mr. COLTON. I think the gentleman from Colorado is right. 
If we are embarking upon a policy of leasing, we ought to 
follow as closely as possible the general provisions of the 
leasing act. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify my amendment so that one-eighth shall be sub- 
stituted for one-tenth. I simply used the figures one-tenth 
because it was used in the act of 1916, which I have just cited. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I think if one- 
eighth is put in it will safeguard the public interests very 
much indeed and will remove some of the objections to it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Of course, it is a minimum amount any- 
way. The Secretary can go as much higher as he sees tit, and 
this really is not yery material, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think 50 cents is ridiculous 
and I do not think that ought to be in there, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that the 
words “at the mine“ should come in after the word “value,” 
and I call the attention of the gentleman from Texas to that 
because the amendment winds up with the words production 
at the mine.” 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this amendment was 
rather hurriedly drawn by me, and I think the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma is a good one, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment may be modified in that 
way. I thank him for suggesting it. I am anxious to perfect 
the amendment so that it will conform to our general leasing 
laws for oil, gas, shale, and sodium. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Brack of Texas: Page 2, lines 23, 24, and 25, 
strike cot “not less than 50 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds of market- 
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able product” and insert the words “which shall not be less than 
one-eighth in amount or value at the mine of the production,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr, Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
offers un amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Tarron of Colorado: Page 1, line 8, after 
the word “ States,“ insert the words“ in the State of Utah.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman 
from Utah has stated, so far as known at the present time the 
main bodies of gilsonite throughout this country are located 
in the State of Utah, and, as he said within very small limita- 
tions. We have some of it, not very much, in Colorado, and for 
the present I feel I would rather not have this law apply to 
my State. I have talked with the gentleman from Utah, and 
I understand the gentleman from Utah has agreed with me to 
accept this amendment that this law shall be limited to the 
State of Utah. I live in the adjoining county to the gentleman 
from Utah. We are very close neighbors, our counties adjoin- 
ing. This gilsonite runs across the State line from my county 
into his, a part in Colorado and part in Utah, I think most of 
that in Colorado is patented at the present time, and in view 
of the statement of the gentleman from Utah and of my talk 
with him, my understanding is there is no objection to this bill 
being limited to the State of Utah. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, in response to the statement of 
the gentleman from Colorado, I will say that he and I have 
talked this over, and personally I, of course, have no objection 
to limiting it to my State, although I will say that under the 
principles of the general leasing act, what is good for one com- 
munity, I think, ought to be good for another, but I have no 
objection at all from a personal standpoint to the amendment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Does not the gentleman think we ought to 
have uniform laws throughout the United States relating to our 
oil lands and our coal lands, otherwise this will be the situa- 
tion. Gilsonite deposits will be discovered over in Colorado, we 
will assume, and they can be taken up under the mining laws 
at $5 an acre, and the applicant will get a fee-simple title to the 
gilsonite lands and they are gone forever from the Government. 

Under this system it is a leasing system and the lease can 
be terminated or at the end of the term the lands can be re- 
served to the Government if they are needed for governmental 
purposes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Does the gentleman desire me to 
answer that question? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I do not like to join in the 
opposition to this bill. These gentlemen from Utah are neigh- 
bors and very good friends of mine. But this asphalt—and 
that is what it is—is of tremendous potential value, in my 
judgment. There is very, very little of it in the United States. 
Personally I feel the Government ought to hold the rest of it. 
I do not feel that title ought to pass for this very limited 
amount of ground. At the same time, if the gentlemen from 
Utah want the gilsonite in their State opened up in the manner 
proyided in this bill, so far as I am concerned, I have said to 
them that if they would limit it to the State of Utah or leave 
out the State of Colorado I would not offer any opposition to it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Does the gentleman want that part which is 
in Colorado opened under the present mining laws? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I do not want to have any con- 
troversy Over the matter, Colorado is not asking for any. 
change in the present law. I am not very much of a so-called 
“conservationist”; but if there is a place on earth where con- 
servation ought to be practiced, it seems to me it is right here 
on this very limited amount of remaining gilsonite. 

Mr. SINNOTT, The gentleman, I know, is familiar with the 
oll leasing act, because he sat on the committee for six years 
and was of great help in the passage of that act. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I sat on the committee for 
12 years, 

Mr. SINNOTT, And this merely applies the provisions and 
theory of the oil leasing act to these minerals. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We have a million t'mes more 
acres of oil than asphalt land, and we have many of other 
substances, but asphalt is very limited in amount throughout 
the United States. I think most of it is in the State of Utah. 
I feel that we ought to try this law ont in Utah, and then 
if the gentlemen from other Western States want to amend the 
law, if they want their States included, I have no objection, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the genfleman 
from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I ask for three minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am speaking, gentlemen, for 
the West in this matter. I know something about this. Some 
25 years ago I was the attorney for the people who first ob- 
tained title for the most of this land that is patented in my 
State. This gilsonite is mostly in veins in a crevice, a hun- 
dred or more fect deep, sometimes not over 10 feet wide. 
There is one vein some 6 miles long, 

Mr. WINTER: Are not these lands now under the mining 
laws open for entry all over the United States? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Yes; unless they are withdrawn 
from entry, they are. I have no objection to the State of 
Wyoming coming in if it wants to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman’s amendment 
should prevail, in all of the States other than Utah title 
in fee would be obtained to gilsonite deposits instead of 
operating them under a lease law. The gentleman from Colo- 
rado does not want to accomplish that. If he would couple 
with his amendment a proposition that all gilsonite land should 
be withdrawn from entry, other than in Utah, we could look 
to the future and apply the experience and benefit we may 
gain from the result of the operation of a leasing law in Utah. 
But if the amendment of the gentleman from Colorado shall 
prevail and the land containing gilsonite not be withdrawn 
from entry, then in parts of the United States other than 
Utah the entryman would acquire under the mineral laws a 
patent in fee of lands containing gilsonite deposits. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My amendinent would not change 
the condition of the present law. Does not the same condi- 
tion prevail now? 

Mr. FRENCH. Surely; and under present law unless lands 
containing gilsonite deposits are withdrawn from entry they 
may be acquired in fee simple—— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Would remain as it is now. 

Mr. FRENCH. The pending bill would take the place of 
the present law under which a patent in fee may be obtained. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If we pass this law for Utah 
only, it will not apply to any other State. The present law 
would remain as to all the other States. 

Mr, FRENCH. That is true, and I think that is the reason 
the amendment of the gentleman from Colorado ought not 
to be adopted. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman wants to change 
the present law, why not bring in a bill for that puspose? 
If any other State wants it their Representatives should bring 
in a bill for that purpose. 

Mr. FRENCH. I want to direct the attention of Members 
of the House to the fact that if the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Colorado shall prevail it leaves the situn- 
tion so that in the State of Utah those who desire to mine 
gilsonite and other minerals included in the bill will do so 
under a lease from the Government, the title remaining in 
the Government, but in all the other States those who desire 
to mine gilsonite and other minerals mentioned in the bill will 
be able to obtain title to the land unless it shall be withdrawn 
from entry under the mineral law. I think the Members of 
the House ought to understand this proposition as they vote 
on the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. The law applies to the public domain and not 
alone to the State of Utah. 

Mr. FRENCH. True enough, but I am talking about the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. SMITH. If the amendment should prevail Colorado 
would be excepted from the operation of the law. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; Colorado and all the other States ex- 
cepting Utah would remain under the present law through 
which a title in fee could pass under the mineral laws. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I want the law to remain as 
it is in Colorado. There is no language here I submit with all 
due respect that changes the existing law. If we limit it to 
the State of Utah we are all left as we are now. If we are 
not satisfied with the present condition it is for us to legis- 
late. If any Western State wants this law I have no objec- 
tion to their being included. I haye no objection to limiting 
my amendment to Colorado, but I do not want Colorado put 
under this law. I do not think it is in the interest of the 
Western States, but if others think it is I am not going to 
oppose their coming in under the law. I made that plain to 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Corron] and he and I have 
agreed that this amendment should go in and I supposed there 
would be no objection, 
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Mr. SMITH. There seems to be some misunderstanding as 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado. Is 
it to except the State of Colorado? 3 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; it is to make the law apply 
to the State of Utah alone. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, and the speech just delivered in favor of the 
amendment is another good reason why this legislation should 
not i passed and made a law at the present time. What do 
we find? 

We find the Dil before us in the closing days of the ses- 
sion with a committee report that states “the legislation has 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, as is indicated 
in a letter addressed to the chairman of this committee, which 
letter is herein set out in full for the information of the 
House.” There is not one word in the letter which follows 
indicating that the Secretary of the Interior has approved 
this legislation. ‘The gentleman from Utah [Mr. Corron] 
speaking in favor of the bill admits on the floor of the House 
that he had had correspondence with the Interior Depart- 
ment and that the only approval which he had of the bill was 
from some other officials who were under the Secretary of the 
Interior, 

Both opponents and proponents have raised the question of 
monopoly. We have had presented to this House a letter 
from the Secretary of War indicating that he is inyestigating 
this gilsonite with a view of ascertaining what its value will 
be for the purposes of national defense. 

I think it absurd that this Congress should pass legislation 
at this time on which hearings have not been held—legislation 
which the Secretary of War asks us to withhold, legislation 
which has not been approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
legislation which the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] 
thinks should not apply to the State of Colorado but should 
apply to the State of Utah. We are not here legislating in 
the interest of any one particular State. We are national 
legislators, and I do not see how the gentleman from Colorado 
can support this bill eyen if his amendment were adopted. 
Great stress has been made by the proponents of the bill about 
the Secretary of the Interior making regulations and their argu- 
ment indicating that the Government would thereby be safe- 
guarded. What would happen? At some forthcoming presiden- 
tial conyention there may be certain arrangements made, as ap- 
pear to have been made in the past, and we perhaps would not 
have a Secretary of the Interior of the caliber and honesty of the 
present Secretary. We may have, because of some forthcoming 
convention and election, a Secretary of the Interior who will 
have as little respect for the protection of the Nation’s national 
resources as had former Secretary Fall. This House should 
not consider and pass this bill at this time. The bill should 
be referred back to the Committee on the Public Lands to await 
the report of the Secretary of War after he has concluded his 
investigation. Public hearings should then be held and the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of War should be 
given the opportunity to appear in addition to all others desir- 
ing to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment to the amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LaGuarpta to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Colorado, Mr. TAYLOR: Page 2, line 2, strike out the 
period and add the following: “and that all such land except in 
the State of Utah shall be withdrawn from entry.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, that connects up with the 
amendment of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not see how 
that connects up with the amendment of the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado would limit the provisions of the bill to 
the State of Utah, and my amendment to his amendment would 
then withdraw from entry all such land in other States. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that that amendment is not germane to my amend- 
ment, that it is exactly the thing they do not want to do. 
They want to open this up to development and this would close 
it forever. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is germane to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. It is directly in connection with the gentleman’s 
amendment. It would not have any sense if the gentleman's 
amendment were voted down and in order to safeguard the 


The time of the gentleman 
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public it must be considered in connection with the gentleman's 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Taylor amendment is on 
1 d line 8, and the gentleman's amendment is on page 2, 

ne 2. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But an amendment to an amendment 
must not necessarily follow the amendment or precede the 
amendment. The amendment of the gentleman from Colorado 
would apply the provisions of this bill only to the State of 
Utah. My amendment provides that in those States where you 
except the provisions of the bill in those States ail such land 
shall be withdrawn from entry. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this 
general withdrawal of the public domain has anything to do 
with my amendment. I am not trying to do what the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. Frencn] intimated. I am not trying 
to withdraw from all forms of entry all land in the United 
States because it may some time have gilsonite in it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, in a bill providing for the 
leasing of publie lands surely it is not germane to withdraw 
all land from entry? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This applies to gilsonite lind alone. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair 
the amendment is not germane at the present time to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Colorado. The question 
is on the amendment of the gentleman from Colorado. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Page 1, line 8, after the 
word “ States,” Insert the words “ excepting in the State of Colorado.” 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by adding 
the words “and the State of Wisconsin.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the Taylor amendment by inserting after the word “ Colo- 
rado“ the words “and the State of Wisconsin.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ment to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Scnarer) there were—ayes 2, noes 35. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. My amendment to the amendment including the State 
of Wisconsin was just as ridiculous in my opinion as the gen- 
tleman’s amendment excepting the State of Colorado. Are we 
to have the spectacle here similar to that which confronts the 
House on the river and harbor bill that will soon come before 
us, where there is a great block of votes for one project and 
there is another great block of votes for another project? In 
all fairness to the gentleman from Colorado, if his amendment 
were offered in good faith, if his amendment were adopted, I 
do not see how his conscience could be satisfied if he would 
east his vote for this bill as amended. If this bill is good 
for the State of Utah it is good for every State in the Union. 
Is it proper that this Congress, the national legislative body, 
should enact class legislation in the interest of any one State? 
The gentleman’s amendment may be adopted, perhaps, with the 
hope of receiving a few more votes on the final passage of 
this bill. The Secretary of War is opposed to the considera- 
tion and passage at this time; the Secretary of the Interior 
has not approved this bill and the bill is reported to the House 
by the committee which has not conducted a public hearing. 
If this Congress is going to legislate in this ridiculous manner 
I think perhaps we had better adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced the noes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Taytor of Colorado) there 
were—ayes 18, noes 37. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman froin New 
York desire to offer his amendment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, No; it has no effect now. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. SINNOTT. 


The question is on the amend- 


The last word; where? 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
Has the bill been read? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
through, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word at the end of the bill. Mr. Speaker, if 
this bill is to be made applicable throughout the entire United 
States and it be enforced upon the people of my State of Colo- 
rado I feel impelled to comment upon it a little further. In 
my judgment there is only a very limited amount of asphalt in 
the United States, and the Secretary of War has said it bids 
fair some of these times to be of tremendous value. It is true 
at the present time there is very little market for it, and the 
price, I understand, is down to something like $3.50. I have 
not paid any attention to the price, but during the war it was 
at a high price, und some time it is going to be at a high price 
again. As I have said before, if there ever was a substance 
in the public lands of this country owned by Uncle Sam that 
ought to be conserved it is the gilsonite and the asphalt that is 
in limited parts of the West. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I ask the gentleman would he favor 
any measure which would prevent the acquiring of deposits in 
his State in fee by anybody? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
to the present law. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. That is what they are doing now—— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I feel that wherever gilsonite is 
known it ought to be withdrawn, just the same as yaluable oil 
deposits are withdrawn, and I think it will be. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. One other question: Now, if it is 
fair for the State of Colorado to get these deposits in fee and 
own them absolutely without any control by the Government, 
what is there unfair in allowing a sister State to have, at least 
where it is absolutely under thé control of the Government 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am not objecting. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. And if the Government needs it at 
any time, can take it back. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am not objecting to my sister 
State getting this law. I did not object to it; I said I would 
not object to it so far as Utah was concerned; but if it was 
sought to inflict it upon my State, I was opposed to that legis- 
lation. I have been very frank about this matter. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Does not the gentleman think 
that the passage of a bill such as this will be tantamount to 
instructing the Seeretary of the Interior to dispose of this land 
by lease? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I feel this way: I fear it will 
only be a short time until practically all the asphalt in the 
United States goes into one or a very few hands. [Applause.] 
J think that is what is going to happen. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman knows no one can get a lease 
under this bill of over 320 acres in a known territory and 640 
acres when he goes out and discovers it in wildcat territory. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is not enough asphalt 
left in the United States to prevent a few companies from 
getting it all very soon under this bill, 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. WINTER. Is it not a fact that anybody can go out to- 
morrow and locate any of the known gilsonite deposits and 
turn them over to these parties? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; they can locate it in 
small-lode cluims, aud even then they will have just as much 
trouble in getting a patent as they would have in getting a 
patent on any oil-shale claims. 

Mr. WINTER. You might as well have the general min- 
ing law operating free for all parties to go and locate or 
have it under one general regulatory system? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I would rather have that than 
give the department full power to lease it all to a very few 
people. 

Mr. WINTER. If the gentleman is going to dispose of these 
lands under the general mining laws, how will that prevent 
those lands from coming into the possession of these other 
corporatious? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Neither the Secretary of the 
Interior nor the Commissioner of the General Land Office have 
recommended this bill, and the Secretary of War is opposed 
to it, and I believe all the conservationists in the United States 
noe be opposed to it if they knew of it and knew the condi- 

ons. 
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The bill has been read clear 


Well, my State is not objecting 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman froin 
Colorado has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. Speaker, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. HILE of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleugue from Alabama [Mr. Arreoop] be given an opportunity 
to offer an amendnient. He wishes to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Very well. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ALso]. ` 
- The Clerk read ns follows: 

Amendnrent offered by Mr. Auraoop: Page 2, lines 18 and 19, after 
the word “bidding,” strike out “or such other methods as he may 
by general regulations adopt“ and insert on page 2, line 18, between 
the word “ advertisement“ and the word “competitive” the word 
“and.” 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I accept that amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, what is the amendment? 
we have it again reported? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the amendment be again reported. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The amendment was again read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tenipore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. DYER AND Mr. SCHAFER rose. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. A division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 36, noes 14. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, a parlimentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. I was rising, and so was the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, to offer a motion to recommit, but the Speaker pro 
tempore did not give us a chance. I ask that we be recognized 
for that purpose. $ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
by now. 

Mr. DYER. What is the vote? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ayes 36, noes 14. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that the vote 
has shown that there is not a quorum present, and I object to 
the vote if we can not have a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Missouri 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. It is 
apparent that there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper 
Will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in the ab- 
sentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. Those favoring the 
passage of the bill will, when their names are called, answer 
“yea”; those opposed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 197, nays 77, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 155, as follows: 


{Roll No, 101] 


May 


The question is on the passage 


Of course, the time has gone 


YEAS—197 

eth Brumm Dempsey Gibson 
93 147 1 4 Burdick Dickinson, Iowa Glynn 
Anthony Bortness Dowell Goodwin 
Arentz Burton Drowry Gorman 
Arnold Cajnplell Driver Green, Iowa 
Barbour Carew Eaton Griest 
Beors Carss Büljott Griffin 
Begg Carter, Okla. Esterly Wadley 
Ben Chalmers Eyans Hale 
Black, N. X. Christopherson Fairchild Hall, Ind. 
Black, Tex. Clagne Fish Hardy 
Bland Cole Fisher Harrison 
Blanton Collier Fitzgerald, Roy G. Hastings 
Bloom Colton Fitzgerald, W. T. Hawley 
Bowles Connery Fort Hayden 
Bowman Crowther Foss Hersey 
Boylan Crumpacker Erce Hickey 
Briggs Cullen French Hin, Md. 
Brigham Darrow Fuller Hill, Wash. 
Browne Davenport Gallivan Hogg 
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Hooper 
Houston 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 
Irwin 
Jacobstein 
Johnson, III. 


Johnson, S. Dak, 


Kahn 
Keller 
Kendall 
Ketcham 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Kurtz 
Kvale 
LaGuardia 
Lazaro 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Letts 
Lindsay 
Lowrey 
McDuffie 
McKeown 


Mapes 
Martin, Mass, 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 

Mills 
Montague 
Mooney 
Moore, Olio 
Morehead 
Morgan 
Morrow 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me, 
Norton 


O'Connell, N. X. 


O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, La. 
Oldfield 

Oliver, N. Y. 
Parker 

Parks 

Porter 

Prall 


McLaughlin, Mich. Pratt 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Quayle 
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Ransley 
Rathbone 


Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 

Scott 

Seger 

Sinnott 

Smith 

Snell 

Somers, N. Y. 
Sosnowski 
Spearing 
Sproul, III. 
Stalker 
Stephens 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Swank 

Swing 

Taber 

Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W. Va. 


McLeod Quin ‘Temple 
MeMillan Rainey Thomas 
Magee, Pa. Ramseyer Thurston 
NAYS—77 
Allgood Douglass Lampert 
Almon Dyer Lankford 
Bachmann Edwards Linthicum 
Beck Eslick Little 
Berger Faust Lozier 
Box Fletcher MeClintic 
Brand, Ga. rear McReynolds 
Cannon Fulmer MeSwain 
Celler Gardner, Ind. MeSweene 
Collins Gilbert Magee, N. Y. 
Connally, ‘Tex, Goldsborough Major 
Cooper, Wis. Green, Fla. Milligan 
Cox Hammer Montgomery 
Crosser Hare Moore, Ky. 
Davey Hill, Ala. Moore, Va. 
Davis Hoch Nelson, Mo, 
Deal Howard Newton, Mo. 
Dickinson, Mo, Huddleston Oliver, Ala. 
Dominick Johnson, Tex, Peery 
Doughton Kincheloe Rankin 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2 
Beedy Bowling 
NOT VOTING—155 
Ackerman Doyle Kiess 
Aldrich Drane Kindred 
Allen Ellis King 
Andresen Fenn Kirk 
Andrew Flaherty Kunz 
Appleby Fredericks Lanham 
Aswoll Freeman Larsen 
Auf der Helde Frothingham Lea, Calif, 
Ayres Funk ee, Ga, 
Bacharach Furlow Lehibach 
Bacon Gambrill Lineberger 
eer Garber Luce 
Bankhead Garner, Tex. Lyon 
Barkley Garrett, Tenn, McFadden 
Bixler Garrett, Tex. MacGregor 
Boies Gasque Madden 
Brand, Ohio Gifford Magrady 
Britten Golder - Manlove 
Browning Graham Mansfield 
Buchanan Greenwood Martin, La. 
RBulwinkle Hall, N. Dak. Mead 
Busby Haugen Michaelson 
Butler Hawes Morin 
Byrns Holaday Nelson, Wis. 
Canfield Hull, Tenn. Newton, Minn, 
Carpenter Hull, Morton D, O'Connor, N. X. 
Carter, Calif. Hull, William E. Patterson 
Chapman James Peavey 
Chindblom Jeffers Perkins 
Cleary Jenkins Perlman 
Connolly, Pa, Johnson, Ing. Phillips 
Cooper, Ohio Johnson, Ky, Pou 
Corning Johnson, Wash. Purnell 
Coyle Jones Ragon 
Cramton Kearns Rayburn 
Crisp Kelly Reed, Ark. 
Curry Kemp keid, III. 
Denison Kerr Rouse 
Dickstein Kiefner Rowbottom 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Mcladden with Mr. Drane. 


Mr. Butler with Mr. Byrns, 


Mr. Ackerman with Mr. Aswell. 
Mr. Thatcher with Mr. Steagall. 


Mr. Watson with Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Johnson of Indiana with Mr. Lyon. 
Mr. Kloss with Mr. Mansficld. 


Mr. MacGregor with Mr. Pou 
or of New Jersey wi 


Mr. Tayl 


th Mr, Woodrum. 


Mr, Johnson of Washington with Mr, Tydings. 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Rayburn. 


LXVII 


638 


Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Tolley 
Treadwa 
Underhi! 
Underwood 
estal 
Vincent, Mich. 


Willlamson 
Wilson, La, 
Wingo 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 


Romjue 
Rubey 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Sears, Nebr, 
Shallenberger 
Speaks 
Sproul, Kans, 
Strother 
Sumners, Tex. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Vinson, Ga. 


Vo 
Wainwright 
Wheeler 
Whitehead 
Wright 


Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y, 
Sears, Fla. 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Sinclair 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson ` 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans. 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Sweet 
Swoope 
Taylor, N. J. 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Fincher- 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Updike 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vare 

Vinson, Ky. 
Walters 
Warren 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
White, Me. 
Williams, III. 
Wilson, Miss, 
Woodrum 
Zihiman 
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Mr. Kiefner with Mr. Bulwinkle. 

Mr. Chindblom with Mr. Corning. 

Mr. Reid of Ilinois with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
Mr, Lehibach with Mr, Lanham. 

Mr. Boles with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Mr, Williams of Illinois with Mr. Ragon, 

Mr. Rowbottom with Mr, Vinson of Kentucky. 
Mr. Shreve with Mr. Tucker. 7 
Mr. Morton D. Hull with Mr. Rutherford. 

Mr. Strong of Kansas with Mr, Ayres. 

Mr. Femi with Mr. Busby. 

Mr, Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr, Stevenson. 
Mr. Manlove with Mr. Warren. 

Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Gifford with Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Bixler with Mr, Crisp. 

Mr. Ellis with Mr. Jeffers. 

Mr. Curry with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Lea of California. 
Mr, Stobbs with Mr. Martin of Louisiana. 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Sabath, 

Mr. Furlow with Mr. Upshaw. 

Swoope with Mr. Dickstein. 

Mr. Thompson with Mr. Gambrill. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Perlman with Mr, Peavey, 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Srynorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The doors Were opened. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the beginning of this dis- 
cussion I was undecided as to how to cast my vote on this 
bill. However, after having watched the procedure and after 
haying heard the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] object 
to this bill being applied to leasing asphalt and other mineral 
properties in his State, which is a sister State to Utah, to 
which this bill directly applies, I have decided to cast my vote 
against it. If the gentleman from Colorado thinks that these 
valuable properties in his State are not properly safeguarded by 
this measure, then it is my opinion that similar properties in 
Utah will not be safeguarded by this measure. 

These lands are owned by the Government and contain 
minerals which are not found to any great extent in any other 
sections, minerals that are of inestimable value in time of 
war, and while I hate war, yet we should safeguard the natural 
resources of this country which are valuable for defense. 

The question of monopoly has been brought into this dis- 
cussion, and this I do know, that if the Government holds these 
properties as they are intact, that there can be no monopoly 
by any combine or corporation. There has always been too 
great a tendency by our governmental officers to fritter away 
for a mess of pottage the properties of our Government, and 
I think it is time for us to begin to put a check on such 
practices, 

There has been interposed a plea for State rights in the 
passage of this bill, but you must remember that we are not 
legislating for special favors for States, but we should enact 
laws for the protection of the Nation. I am confident that this 
measure is going to be passed; however, it certainly should not 
be passed without enacting the amendment which I have 
offered. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior can lease 
lands known to contain valuable deposits through advertise- 
ment, competitive bidding, or such other method as he may by 
general regulations adopt. My amendment seeks to strike out 
the word “or such other method he may by general regulations 
adopt.” I am not criticizing the present Secretary of the 
Interior, because I think he is a very valuable and efticient 
Secretary. However, we do not know who will hold this 
important position in years to come, and certainly no man 
should have the power to dispose of great public properties 
without advertising them and offering them to the highest 
bidder. No man should be provided with a method whereby he 
could in seeret, or in some back room, or by any regulation that 
he desired, lease great governmental properties. The principle is 
wrong, and matters pertaining to our Government should have 
all the publicity, all the light of day, all the information that it 
is possible to bring to bear upon these questions. In other 
words, we should safeguard the Government's property in every 
way and leave the least opportunity and chance for graft and 
corruption possible. We do not want to give opportunity or 
chance for any more Teapot Dome procedures. 


LEASING OF PUBLIC LANDS IN ALASKA FOR FUR FARMING 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Public Lands, i call up H. R. 8048, a bill to provide for the 


= 
= 
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leasing of publie lands in Alaska for fur farming, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up H. R. 
8048, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question of con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York raises the 
question of consideration of the bill. 

05 question was taken and the House agreed to consider 
the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under the present status of things, the 
time will be divided when we go into Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. This is a Union Calendar bill and under 
the rule the House automatically resolves itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Automatically? 

The SPEAKER. Unless unanimous consent is given to con- 
sider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, I object. 


UPPER MISSOURI RIVER PROJECT 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unant- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
Mr. A. J. Weaver, president of the Missouri River and Navi- 
gation Association, to Maj. C. C. Gee, of Kansas City, Mo,, 
with reference to the upper Missouri River project. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a statement by Mr. A. J. Weaver with reference to the upper 
Missouri River project. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the fol- 
lowing: 


THE MISSOURI RIVER NAVIGATION ASSOCIATION, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 8, 1928. 
Maj. C. C. GEE, 
United Statea Army, District Engineer, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Sin: As supplemental to the oral evidence adduced at the 
hearing held by you on the 4th day of December, in the city of Omaha, 
upon the application of the Missouri River Navigation Association that 
the Missouri River from Kansas City, Mo., to Yankton, S. Dak., and 
to such farther point on the upper river as can be found practicable 
be recommended as an approved river project, we respectfully- submit 
for your consideration the following: 

The statistics herein presented are for the year 1925, except where 
compilation for such year was not available, and in that case those 
for 1924 are used. It is worthy of your consideration that during 
both of these years there existed an agricultural and industrial de- 
pression in the Missouri River Valley territory which has materially 
reduced the volume of business handled in this area. Consequently, 
it can be safely assumed that under normal conditions the traffic would 
be of larger volume, and that with the yearly increase of population 
and business incident to the development of this region the tonnage 
available for an improved upper Missouri River waterway would be 
greatly augmented. Such natural and inevitable increase should be 
considered in the decision of your division of the Government. How- 
ever, the data obtainable as to the years referred to are illuminating, 
have been carefully compiled, and we respectfully submit the same 
under the titles“ Potential southbound trafic,” “Potential northbound 
traffic,” “The effect of road improvement on inland waterway traf- 
fic," “ Financial cooperation with the War Department in improving 
the Missouri River," and “Conclusion.” The statistics quoted have 
been assembled by the members of the able committee appointed by 
the president of the association, and whose names appear at the 
conclusion of this brief in verification of said statistics. Acknowl- 
edgment is made by the association for the fine public service rendered 
to the Missouri River Valley territory by this committee. 


POTENTIAL SOUTHBOUND TONNAGE 


Under this heading we consider only those products which by their 
nature are suitable for transportation via barge, viz: 

Grain and grain products (four and feed) and hay. 

Such packing-house products as hides, fertilizers, canned goods, etc. 

Smelter products and scrap iron, 
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Beet sugar and alfalfa products, products of cannerles, and other 
manufactured goods. 

By far the largest part of this tonnage consists of grain. 

The 10 States tributary to the upper Missouri River produce im- 
mense quantities of surplus grain which is shipped every year to con- 
suming territory all over the United States, to the West Indies, and 
to Europe. These States, by reason of the preponderance and impor- 
tance of agriculture over other industries, produce and ship the greater 
portion of the exportable grain surplus of the country and are de- 
pendent upon the efficient transportation of grain at a reasonable 
cost for their commercial existence. Other sections with diversified 
industries consume a relatively larger percentage of the grain they 
raise, but this section must export its surplus. 

The United States Department of Agriculture publishes yearly an 
estimate of the total production of each kind of grain in each 
State, and an estimate of the percentage of the principal crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, and barley that moves from the county where it is 
grown. 

According to these estimates for the year 1924, there was produced 
In the 10 States tributary to the upper Missouri River (Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Iowa, and Missouri) a total of 2,356,164,000 bushels, or 
58,655,466 tons of grain, as shown by the following table: 


United States Department of Agriculture estimate of total amount of 
yrain 5 in the 10 States tributary to the Missouri River in 1924 
and their estimate of the percentage of said total production that 
moved from the county where grown, and therefore presumably in 
P teretare commerce, and comparisons with similar figures for entire 
country 


Estimated 
rer Estimated 
of total mal 
ones production} bushels 
roduction moved moved from 
5 for 1924 fan ltd 
county | where grown 
(bushels) where in 
grown 
for 1924 
54, 874,000 81 44,448, 000 
153,738,000 82| 126,085,000 
57, 115, 000 80 45, 692, 000 
24, 629, 000 4 15, 763, 000 
8, 628, 000 66 5, 604, 000 
1M, 618. 000 82 110, 387, 000 
34, 138, 000 75 25, 604, 000 
21,030, 000 68 14, 300, 000 
2, 000 58 1, 236,000 
51 000 78 40,301, 000 
542, 509. 000 429, 490, 000 
872, 70.5 614, 846, 000 
CORN 
113 8, 528,000 
114 18.325, 000 
130 60, 984, 000 
110 17,061,000 
128 85, 330, 000 
11 227.000 
130 29, 997, 000 
21 3, 296, 000 
11 23,000 
11 92,000 
Wavecset ares’ 223, 854, 000 
118.4 448, 318, 000 


Oklahoma 38, 880, 000 26 10, 109, 000 
Kansas... 808, 000 16 6, 369, 000 
Nebraska. 136, 000 17 12, 043,000 
Missouri.. 1,745,000 11 4.592, 000 
I ee 8, 282, 000 36 „382. 
ndert... cones 93, 304, 000 24 22,407, 000 
South Davotas . anes A 98, 050, 000 36 „208. 000 
Saen 6, 500, 000 14 910, 000 
WIO soaa e a A 5, 239, 000 11 576, 000 
Wann ee 19, 854, 000 12 2,382, 000 
a ans oe 856,000 |............] 184,968,000 
5 900, 000 27.6 425, 991, 000 
F 518, 000 281 419, 000 
Kansas 568, 000 182 65, 000 
Nebraska 1,914, 000 780 1, 531, 000 
Missouri 270, 000 264 172, 000 
1 804, 000 266 570, 600 
North Dakota 13, 860, 000 282 11, 365, 000 
South Dakota rasa ce 2, 956, 000 375 2, 217, 000 


1 Ten-year average percentage of corn movement from county where grown used 
instead of 1924 percentages because the department published no figures for 1924 per- 
centages. 

No percentages published by department covering rye, 1924; wheat percentages 
applied to rye. 


1926 


United States Department of Agriculture estimate of total amount of 
grain produced, cic.—Continued 


Pe 
percentage 
Estimated of total Estimated 
“total production bushels 
production moved moved from 
Per 1921 from county 
county | where grown 
(bushels) where in 1924 
grown 
for 1924 
RYE—continued 
Ster 503, 000 
Wyoming... 4 153, 000 
Wr E D SA PEA 1,305, 000 
Total for 10 States 18, 760, 000 
Total for United States 44,729, 000 
— — 3 
BARLEY 
Uno — 4, 675, 000 15 701, 000 
Kansas nee i 11, 550, 000 30 8, 465, 000 
Fenn 8 4 276, 000 16 1, 004, 000 
Missouri bo ues seer nee (3 100, 00% 1.000 
De £ 4,710, COO 2 1, 507, 000 
Nori Dakota isco S 35, 100, GOO 48 16, 648, 000 
auth anke. 22,428, 000 48 10. 765, 000 
Colorado sso 8, 100, 000 24 oh 958, 000 
Wyoming... = 3 900, 000 45, 000 
Dion teria so aces eseen pele ones =) 3, 100, 000 8 248, 000 
Total for 10 States 06, 998, 000 $6, 542, 000 
Total for United States 187, 875, 000 65, 695, 000 
Grand total all grain, 10 States: 
Bushels 2, 356, 164, 000 893, 614, 000 
Von 58, 655, 400 23, 614,353 
Grand total : 
Bushels 5, 102, 407, 000 1, 599, 579, 000 
WOMB lat oo 125, 358; 442 40, 643, 230 


No percentages published by department covering rye, 1924; wheat 
percentages applied to rye. 


This table shows that the 10 States produce 46.2 per cent of all the 
grain produced in the United States, and ship in Interstate commerce 
55.8 per cent, or more than half of all grain shipped in the United 
States. Cheap and efficient transportation of grain is therefore more 
essential to the welfare of this territory than to any other part of the 
United States. 

It is conceded that a small percentage of the grain moved across 
county lines is consumed in other counties of the same State, and there- 
fore does not move in interstate commerce. This percentage is very 
small because grain loaded in a freight car for movement across county 
lines will in almost every instance move across State lines or to 
processing or storage plants within the State from which it is later 
forwarded in interstate commerce. Particularly will this percentage 
of consumption within the State be small in these great surplus pro- 
ducing States where practically every county produces a surplus and 
where there are no great consumptive centers. We believe, therefore, 
that for the purpose of this inquiry we may assume that the esti- 
mates of the United States Department of Agriculture of the movement 
of grain across county lines in the 10 States is fairly representative 
of the moyement from these States In interstate commerce. : 

Upon the basis of these estimated percentages of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, there was moyed in interstate commerce 
from the 10 States in the upper Missourl River ‘territory a total of 
803,614,000 bushels, or 23,514,388 tons, of grain. Some of this grain 
moves in directions other than toward the Missouri River. Oklahoma 
and Kansas ship direct by rail to southern consumers; Montana, North 


“Dakota, and part of South Dakota, to the Pacific coast and to Minne- 


apolis and Duluth; eastern Iowa and Missourl to St. Louls, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee; and western Nebraska, western Kansas, Wyoming, and 
Colorado to Pacific coast and intermountain territory; but taking 
the estimated total movement of 23,514,888 tons from the 10 States 
and the known receipts of the primary markets located on the Mis- 
souri River for 1924 of 259,832,420 bushels, or 7,161,059 tons, as 
shown by the following table, we estimate upon a conservative basis 
that over 10,000,000 tons of grain moved in 1924 vla the Missouri 
River crossings, the difference between this estimate and the total 
primary receipts being the amonnt of grain moving direct from pro- 
ducing points to consumers and Industries not located on the Missouri 
River and, therefore, not appearing in the total primary reccipts; 


Groin receipts, Missouri River markets, 1924, as per the public records 
of the markets named, and added thercto private estimates for 


Atchison and Leavenworth 


Wheat 


Bushels | Bushels | Bushels | Bushels | Bushels 
Sionx Ct. 2,455, 008} 9, 536, 884 5,944,000) 194,928} 241,000 
Omaha and Council 
Bun 34, 234, 300/24, 735, 20015, 400, 0001, 185, 800 772, 800. —— 
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Grain receipts, Missouri River markets, 1924, ete-—Continued 


Corn 


141,104, 658/69, 611, 084130, 82 


6, 500/1, 765; 028 l, 764, 550/245, 132, 420 
4, 234, 04. 1, 949, 110 493, 224 


e 42, 349% 6, 769, 050 


Atchison, 8,000 cars, at 40 tons per car, 12,000,000 bushels; 320,000 tons. 
Leavy enworth, 1,800 cars, at 40 tons per car, 2,700,000 bushels; 72,000 tons. 


Total bushels - 250, 832, 420 
Total tons — = 7,161,059 

In considering tie: flow of grain vin the Missouri River crossings 
it Is Impossible to differentiate between the upper and lower river 
as there is some intermarket movement and consequent duplication, 
but to indicate the netual tonnage of grain which would have been 
available for barge transportation on the upper river In 1924, we 
have propared n statement of the shipments of grain and grain prod- 
ucts during the year 1924 from the public records of threo upper-river 
markets, This statement which follows shows actual shipments from 
these markets of 104,412,222 bushels, or 2,717,878 tons. 


Grain shipnrents, upper Missourt River markets, as per the publio 
records of ious City, Omaha, and St. Joseph 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye | Burley | All grains 

Bushels | Bushels | Bushels See AGLAN 
Sour tr 2, 508, 000 7, 441, $45). 5, 830, 000 144, 624) 104,130 

Omaha and Council 
ü 30,277, 80025, 122, 400118, 950, 0001, 207, 800) 752.000 
Be, JOM ee ees A, 923, 800) 8, 637, 000; 634,000) 28, 500 24, 500 
Total: | ` 

Bushels 37, 769, 80041, 201. 218 23, 120, 000 fl, 380, 724| 940, 650/104, 412, 222 
Tons 2.2.2 369,920} 38,660) 22,575 2,717,873 


1, 133, 088 11091038] 

There can be no doubt but that this annual flow of grain would 
be greatly Increased by low water rites on the Missouri River and 
that grain now moving in other directions from the 10 States 
would be attracted to the Missouri River gateway by low water rates 
on a through route to the Gulf for export and to the immense consum- 
ing territory located on and adjacent to the lower rivers. 

That part of the United States south of the Ohio River and east 
of the Mississippi River and the States of Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Texas consumes the major part of the surplus feed grains and a 
large part of the surplus food grains produced in the upper Missouri 
River surplus-producing territory. All of this consuming territory is 
tributary to the Ohio and lower Mississippi Rivers and their branches 
and to the intercoastal canal either for consumption at the lower 
ports or for transshipment there to rail carriers for inland consump- 
tion, We estimate that 50 per cent of the total 1924 shipments, as 
stated above, from the upper-river markets, amounting to 52,206,111 
bushels, or 1,358,939 tons, moved to and was consumed in territory 
tributary to the lower-river ports. 

Water transportation on the upper Missouri River, by furnishing a 
direct water route from producer to consumer, would result in an im- 
mense and immediate price benefit to both producer and consumer, and 
would very greatly increase this annual flow of grain by extending the 
benefits of water transportation to an immense area at present solely 
dependent upon rail lines, 

The potentiality of this traffic is so great we hesitate to make an 
estimate in actual figures of the tonnage that would move via water, 
but it is safe to say that with this almost ideal situation—that is, an 
immense surplus-producing territory located adjacent to the head of 
navigation on a practical waterway and a large consuming territory 
on the lower rivers—these commoditics would naturally be routed via 
water to the Umit of the water-carrying facilities pvailable. 

The United States produces more grain than {it consumes, and this 
surplus is sold cach year for export, very largely in Europe, in com- 
petition with foreign grain produced by cheap foreign labor. It is an 
accepted economic axiom that "the price obtained for the exportable 
surplus of the grain of this country establishes the price for domestic 
consumption.” As a result the agricultural communities have been 
Jaboring under a commercial depression ever since the war, because 
they aro forced to sell their produce in competition with cheap foreign 
labor, while everything they buy is produced by well-paid American 
labor or is subject to tariff charges. On an exchango basis, therefore, 
the farmer is at a serious disadvantage, because the level of value of 
his produce is not equal to the level of value of the commodities he 
buys. 

There was shipped in 1924, 199,114 tons of grain and grain products 
southbound for export via the Mississippi Warrior service from St. 
Louis and Cairo. Of this total tonnage the major portion originated 
in the grain fields tributary to the upper Missouri River, The Missis- 
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sippi River barge lines were unable to handle the volume of grain ton- 
nage tendered them for transportation in 1924. Had barge transporta- 
tion been available on the Missouri River there would have becn shipped 
for export a volume of grain and grain products so great as to ma- 
terially increase the net returns to the farmer, not only to the extent 
of the saving in the cost of transportation of the grain actually shipped, 
but also to the extent that the prices of domestic grain would have been 
enhanced to the higher leyel of export returns, 

The present saving in the cost of transporting wheat to New Or- 
leans via rail from upper Missouri River territory to Cairo or St. Louis 
and thence by barge, as compared with all-rall transportation, is 2.82 
cents per bushel, after paying 1 cent per bushel to cover the cost of 
transfer from rallroad cars to barges at St. Louis or Cairo. A through 
water route that would permit the complete movement by barge would 
result in a net saving of 5 to 6 cents per bushel on every bushel of 
wheat shipped from the upper Missouri River territory for export. 

We submit that at least a part of the benefits to be derived by the 
farmer from proposed remedial legislation can also be obtained by giv- 
ing him a practical waterway direct from his flelds to European mar- 
kets, so that the net price received for his exportable surplus will be 
greater by the amount of the saving in the cost of transporting his 
grain to the export market, thus automatically increasing the value of 
his entire crop. 

That section of the United States tributary to the upper Missouri 
River is the largest highly developed agricultural section in the world 
that is located more than 800 miles from a seaboard, and must, there- 
fore, of necessity pay higher freight rates to transport its surplus grain 
to world markets than do those sections more favorably located. The 
exportable surplus of the Missouri River Valley competes with the 
Argentine surplus raised within 150 miles of tidewater. This is the 
real vital economic reason why the farmers in our section must bavo 
cheaper transportation for their surplus grain. 

A through water route from the upper Missouri Basin to New Orleans 
and Pittsburgh, with a carrying capacity of an appreciable percentage 
of the entire grain movement, would not only increase the net returns 
to the farmer on the grain actually shipped by water, but would estab- 
lish a higher level of values for the total amount moved in interstate 
commerce, and this would in turn reflect a higher level to the entire 
crop. If a farmer could sell wheat for $1.50 per bushel for transporta- 
tion by water to New Orleans, he would ask and receive the same price 
at his local mill for domestic consumption. 

If an adequate waterway had been available on the Missouri River 
the enhanced value of the 1924 crop of the 10 States of 2,356,164,000 
bushels, due to the saving in transportation costs of the exportable 
surplus, would have amounted to over $50,000,000, and this higher 
level of values would also have been reflected in the market value of 
every bushel of grain produced in the country, 

The same arguments that apply to grain and its products also apply 
to a greater or lesser extent to all other commodities produced or man- 
ufactured in the upper Missouri River territory. 

Fertilizers are produced in large quantities by our packing honses, 
and they are essential to the cotton and garden truck farmer in the 
southern territory described who not only buys our corn and oats to 
feed his draft animals and our food products for himself and family 
but also our fertilizers to enrich his soil. The farmer on the im- 
poyerished lands of Europe also uses this commodity. Hides, canned 
meats, and other packing-house products shipped by the potential upper 
Missouri River territory to the consuming territory tributary to the 
lower river and its branches and connections in 1924 was over 40,000 
tons. 

Alfalfa hay and products, food for animals, is produced in large 
quantities and the consumption of these products is very largely in the 
territory tributary to the lower river. The total tonnage is estimated 
at 50,000 tons now moving to or via lower river ports. 

The Omaha smelter shipped in 1924, 14,000 tons of lead products 
to the St. Louis district. This industry is located directly on the river 
bank and is the largest producer of lead products in the country. It 
serves the mines of all of the States tributary to the upper river and 
water transportation at its door would be of immense benefit to the 
mining industry in the Missouri Basin, i 

Scrap iron in the amount of over 50,000 tons and hay amounting to 
over 20,000 tons was also shipped from the upper Missouri River ter- 
ritory to the same destinations in 1924. 

Livestock: The experience of Decatur, Nebr., would Indicate that 
there are great possibilities in the development of the transportation 
of live cattle by river, especially for short hauls. Decatur has no rail- 
road facilities and is dependent upon the river for its outlet. They 
have operated barges whenever the condition of the river would permit, 
and their experience demonstrates that live animals shipped from De- 
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catur yia barge arrived at market In better condition when transported 
quietly by water instead of being subjected to the nervous strain of 
tall transportation. No attempt has been made to estimate the amount 
of this potential tonnage. It is one of many items that would nat- 
urally increase and develop with the opening of navigation; but for 
example, the territory tributary to Yankton shipped in 1924 over 
19,000 cars of livestock, and Burt County, Nebr., which is tributary to 
Decatur, Nebr., shipped over 3,300 cars. It is reasonable to expect 
that a large part of this traffic would move via barge at a considerable 
saying to the entire farming community not only in the cost of trans- 
porting its animals to market but also In their improved condition upon 
arrival. 

There was, therefore, actually shipped in 1924 an estimated total of 
1,860,476 tons of freight suitable for transportation via water from the 
potential upper Missouri River ports to the consuming territory tribn- 
tary to the lower river and connections (as per table shown below), 
as well as a very large additional yolume which moved direct from 
inland points to the same destinations. This potential tonnage so 
grently exceeds the total southbound tonnage of the Mississippl-War- 
rlor service of 408,602 tons for the same yenr that there can be no 
doubt but that with the opening of the upper Missouri River, south- 
bound tonnage will be offered in such large quantities as to imme- 
diately attract capital for the construction and operation of barge 
lines to handle the traffic. 

Estimated total 1924 shipments southbound from upper issourt River 


territory to territory served by lower Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, 
Ohio River, and tributaries, and the Intercoastal Canat 


Commodity Tons 
OW IJ a ac ree iss Ue ere esas el meta eee 1, 358, 939 
Grain products (estimates of milling pau — 155, 790 
Alfalfa mill products (estimates of milling industry) y 
Packing-house products (estimates of chambers of com- 
Ud bee ee ee eS ae 40, 000 
rig 
e 14, 000 
Scrap iron (estimates of chambers of commerce 50, 000 
Hay (estimates of chambers of commerce) -= 20. 000 
Atchison, all commodities (estimates of chamber: 
104, 019 
67, 728 
erl. TT — 1, 860, 476 


POTENTIAL NORTHBOUND TONNAGE 


A substantial movement of traffic upstream as well as down is 
necessary to insure economical river transportation. It has been shown 
that the potential downstream tonnage of agricultural and other freight 
on the upper Missouri River would be so vast that it would prac- 
tically be limited only by the capacity of the barges available. If these 
barges had to be returned empty, the entire cost of operation in both 
directions would bave to be included in the rates charged on the down- 
stream tonnage. Under such conditions the agricultural products in 
this region would not get the maximum benefits from river transporta- 
tion, Movement of freight upstream balancing in tonnage the down- 
stream traffic would make profitable operation of boat lines at much 
lower rates in both directions than If the movement were one sided. 
In fact, the feasibility and economy of developing the upper Missouri 
River project may be largely measured by the extent to which the river 
could be profitably used for northbound as well as southbound tonnage. 

With this in mind, the Missouri River Navigation Association 
has made a careful and conservative survey of present possibilities of 
tonnage which might reasonably be expected to move up the river to 
destinations north of Kansas City upon the development of naviga- 
tion. Figures used herein have been obtained from chambers of com- 
merce and other reliable sources, and while necessarily estimated, they 
are reasonably accurate. 

In case of doubt they are understated rather than overstated. There 
is shown below a statement of freight moving annually from terri- 
tory tributary to the lower Missouri, Mississippi, and Ohio Rivers 
to typical destinations in the upper Missouri River Basin which may 
readily be transported by river. The figures are for the year ending 
December 1, 1925, except in the few instances where 1925 figures were 
not available the calendar year 1924 was used. This was not a prosper- 
ous period, gures for normally prosperous years would be greater. 
It should be noted that these statistics are for only six citles. The 
benefits of water transportation would accrue not only to communities 
on the river but to all of the vast territory comprising the 10 States 
of Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Montana, Missouri, and Iowa. It was impossible in the 
limited time in which this brief was prepared to obtain complete fig- 
ures. It they were available, the totals would, of course, greatly 
exceed the amounts shown below. 


Estimated annual tonnage 


Commodity 


I: 
From Illinois aa 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 


1 Not included account short river haul, 


To Atchison thee Mts Tost. Joseph | To Omaha i 0 Yankton | Total tons 


500, 000 
(9) £00, 000 75, 
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Estimated annual tonnage—Continued 


Commodity To Atchison | TO egen. rost Joseph} To Omaha 0% To Yankton | Total tons 


Lumber: 
NA Kanha o ATO IBEA eres r EEEE 20.20 81, 000 5, 000 134; 37 
Hard wood 33, 750 135, 000 5, 000 204,250 
Posts and piling. -< 24, 000 96, 000 1, 000 121,460 
Box lumber, shooks, tte. 8, 400 21, 600 2, 000 130 
z Cement end Hino 10, 000 93, 000 11,000 121, 100 
ay oe: 
10, 000 9,000 5,000 26, 650 
12, 500 21,000 15, 000 49,700 
} 25, 000 aT Rene ee oe pee eee eld oe 35, 000 
Conlie- -> 5,000 27, 000 2, 000 35, 075 
Rice 2. 750 4, 500 1,000 8,515 
Backing S0 0b „„ 3, 300 
2 4.000 1.000 9, 000 
RE S EA AE eS ONE EENE RE E A a p ee a L A a 3, 000 150 8, 91 
Seen nden y ð 15, 000 19, 500 
SS) boo ce ee aa See SESE eG 46, 800 87,400 
D TAE Oe y a . C ee E E aa ALN eee 6, 000 
Iron and steel 20,000; 14,000 75,110 
Stone, > hie TSO R, SFU Teo See ee ee 21,950 
SF (RUN ee ES RP page a gl pind a SG PSR pe Cn ee REET 20, 000 24,380 
Total of above FFK. el DN I A A ES] PTE . ̃᷑ . RE RIN OTN E IE AA DESPRE) MRE AR TASS LIT —— 2, 875. 880 
1 Not included account short river haul. 
Miscellaneous and merchandise; not able to estimate, but tonnage would be substantial. 
Figures are here given on only a few commodities. Experience in 
river transportation on the lower Missouri has shown that a large 8 N of W 
volume of manufactured articles will also seek differential river rates. T 
to E St. to E: St. water rat 
The records of the Kansas City Missouri River Navigation Co. contain Destination Louis | fron Tania Toni from Bost 
daily billing of such articles as pianos, talking machines, dry goods, southern | Belleville, | St. Louis 


Illinois | Springfield 


queensware, hardware, glass, automobiles and auto supplies, rubber 
tires, school supplies, furniture, hosiery, drugs, shoes, vehicles, farm 
implements, canned goods, plumbing supplies, coffee, chocolate, soap, 
machinery, electrical supplies, carpets, Iinoleum. These manufactured 
goods take much higher rates than bulk freight, and, therefore, the 
savings per ton by use of river transportation would be very much greater. 
The experience of the Mississippi River-Warrior line has demon- 
strated that bulk freight can profitably be transported by river barge 
uten rate of 2 mills per ton per mile. That is the basis of the grain 
rate in effect to-day from St. Louis to New Orleans. It is fair to assume 
that approximately such rate would be profitable for the transporta- 
tion of heavy low-grade commodities by barge on the Missouri River 
upon complete development of channel and dockage facilities. Economy 
flowing from large-scale river navigation and Improved methods and 
equipment may make possible considerably lower rates in the future. 
However, for the purposes of this brief we are using 2 mills per ton- 
mile on coal and 3 and 4 mills per ton-mile for other low-grade 
freight and making some comparisons with present rail rates, The 
fact must always be borne in mind that the benefits of river trans- 
portation will flow not only to communities on the river banks but 
to all the population in city and country in the entire upper Missouri 
River Basin, which would get the advantages of lower rates by joint 
rail and river hauls. Equally great or greater sayings would result in transportation of 
COAL coal from mines in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, which 
now ship coal to the upper Missouri River Basin, notwithstanding ex- 
River destinations was over 1,000,000 tons. The Iinois mines are 1 be e te i th ie 8 
within a radius of 100 miles of St. Louis. Some of the Minois mines PAG, J 
River cities, using rail lines charges to Kansas City (on traffic going 
ure within or adjacent to the city limits of East St. Louis. Others Fron dri 10 K City th basis of 2 mill 
are close to Mississippi River laudings below St. Louis. Transporta- yond) an eai = 8 * 888 F 
tion charges by rail from the mines to East St. Louis (on trafie per ton per mile, follows: 
for beyond) vary from 51.7 cents to 81.7 cents per ton. Using 
these rates from the mines to East St. Louis and a rate of 2 mills 


Total rail and 
fro: 


Destination 


The aggregate tonnage of Illinois coal to only six upper Missouri 


Division 
Rail rate Rail rate of rail rate 


Division | Esti- 
ofrail rate | mated 


3 . | to Kansas to Kansas v 
per ton per mile up the river to destination, the total rates by rail | | 5 southern „eee City from City from Wen 
and river as compared with the all-rail rates paid on this coal to-day Destination ansas m sonthern Arkansas- | from 

~are shown in the following statement: Kansas Oklahoma Kan- 


Tump Fine Tam Fine Fine [Lump] Fine Tump Fino City 


Rail rate expressed in cents from— 


1,00 | 2.16 2.00 0, 80 


1.16 
rO| 216| 200 45 


ers Gity . 4.15 125 


maha -snin 2.65 


2.75 4.15 
2.25 | 3.65 


3.75 
3.25 


Destination Coie, Springfield Belleville 

Total rail Total rait | Savings com- | Savings com- 

Saar Poles (ES iS and water and water pared with | pared with 

Lump] Fine Lump Fine i Lump] Fine rate from rate from rail rates rail rates 

Destination southern Arkansas- from south- | from Arkan- 
Kansas Oklahoma ern (skeen isas-Oklaboma 
Yankton.. 474 431 M 401 404 421 - Sa Se 
Sioux Cit 415 378 385 348 405 368 Lump Fine Lump TLumpſ Fine . Fine Lump] Fine 

Omaha.. 362 = cs m 332 296 | — ——- 

St. Joseph... e E 1.80] 296) 22 1.10] oss| 1.19]. oos 
aer. 338 328 289 277 2⁰⁸ 201 Omaha 1.61 1.45 261) 245| 1.04 1.04 -50 
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The saving on coal alone shipped to these typical upper Missouri 
River destinations named would amount to more than $2,000,000 an- 
nually through the development of river navigation, if we accept the 
statement of the Mississippi River barge line that low-grade bulk 
traffic can be profitably transported at 2 mills per ton per mile. In- 
crease this rate 50 per cent, to 3 mills per ton per mile, on account 
of upstream haul, and the saying on coal alone to the six upper Mis- 
sour! River communities would still be over $1,000,000 annually. Simi- 
lar savings would accrue on coal from the sources named to the entire 
consuming territory in the upper Missouri basin, and the total benefits 
to the public on coal alone would amount well into the millions of 
dollars annually, 

LUMBER 


The upper Missouri River territory gets a large part of its lumber 
to-day from the Pacific Northwest, nevertheless it received from South- 
ern States tributary to the lower Mississippi River during the past year 
over a half million tons of lumber, posts, box shooks, etc. If this were 
moved by water from lower-river landings, substantial savings in 
transportation costs would be effected. Large quantities of hardwood 
lumber are shipped to-day from Memphis, Tenn., for example. The 


present rail rates from Memphis as compared with water rates to 
typical upper Missouri River destinations on a basis of 3 mills per ton 
per mile are shown below: 


Railrate | Estimated 


fas Kinoer 5 Lieber 
om Mem- from Mem: n cents 
Destination phis (in | phis (in per 100 
cents per | pounds) 
BoE a ee Pee B 
15 

SoS 16% 
16 


Leavenworth... 


This is a fair example of what might be expected in the way of 
savings on lumber costs throughout the upper Missouri River Basin from 


boat-line operation. Such saving would stimulnte the use of southern 
lumber in the upper Missouri River territory and would undoubtedly 
result in the displacement of much lumber moving at present from the 
north Pacific coast territory, by southern lumber, thus materially in- 
creasing the tonnage which might be moved by river from the South 
and materially lowering costs of building construction on the farms as 
well as in the cities and towns. 


BUGAR, REFUSE MOLASSES, COFFEE, RICE, BAGGING, OYSTER SHELLS, SHEDS, 
ETC, 


These commodities now move by rail from New Orleans. The aggre- 
gate tonnage to six typical upper Missouri River destinations exceeds 
125,000 tons. In addition, these communities receive annually 50,000 
tons of sugar from other sources which might move from New Orleans 
if freight rates were favorable. As an Indication of the sayings which 
might result from use of river navigation we will cite only the rate on 
sugar from New Orleans, and for comparison boat-line rates based on 
8 mills and 4 mills, respectively, per ton per mile. There is no reason 
why freight of this kind could not be moved the entire distance from 
New Orleans to upper Missouri River ports by water, thence by rail 
throughout the territory. 


[Rates in cents per 100 pounds] 


Estimated water rate 
from New Orleans 


Rail rate 
on sugar 
Destination from New | Based on 3 | Based on 4 
Orleans mills per | mills per 
ton-mile | ton-mile 
JTankton—4„/%) 74 29 39% 
Sioux City.. 65 23 38 
Omaha 65 212 3214 
St. Josep 65 - Bh 31 
Leavenworth. 65 23 31 
Aid... a 65 2 31 


CEMENT AND LIME 


The aggregate tonnage of these commodities used by only six upper 
Missouri River cities is 121,000 tons. These commodities originate at 
points on the Mississippi River and may move partly by rai! and partly 
by river. As illustrating the saving which would result from river 
transportation, the following table shows present rail rates on cement 
from Hannibal, Mo., and water rates based on 8 mills per ton per 
mile: 
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[Rates stated in cents per 100 pounds] 


Estimated 
8 water rates 
Destination Korn based on g] Saving 
Hannibal eles pe 
22 1144 1034 
1714] 10 7 
16 8 8 
It enn 135 514) 8 
Leavenworth. 14 6 9 
Aenne — l4 514 84 


As showing possibilities of rail and river navigation, the following 
table shows present rail rates from Kansas and Oklahoma and the 
rates which would result from use of the river from the nearest port 
to destination, using as factors the rail charge to Kansas City, and 3 
mills per ton per mile by river beyond : 


Estimated 


Rail rates 


Destination Saving 
Kansas- 
Oklahoma 
o 7 
MOG Cli ys a oa 2 
99GTTCGCTTT—T—T—T—TT—T—T—T—T—T—T———————— =| 4 


SALT 


The upper Missourl River cities obtain over 80,000 tons of salt 
annually from Kansas mines, which could be moved profitably by rail 
to the nearest river ports and thence by barge at substantial savings 
under the present rail rates. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


The aggregate tonnage moving from Pittsburgh, Ohio, Birmingham, 
and St, Louis districts to only five upper Missouri River cities to-day 
exceeds 75,000 tons. This is only a fraction of the total steel tonnage 
movement to the upper Missouri River territory. The Chicago district 
to-day supplies the major part of the demand for steel in this terrt- 
tory; but if river navigation were available and low river rates were in 
effect, large additional markets would be open to the Pittsburgh, Ma- 
honing, and other manufacturing districts adjacent to the rivers, creat- 
Ing additional tonnage for river carriers and affording lower prices to 
consumers in the upper Missouri Rivyer territory, in competition with 
Chicago steel, which could also move by water through the drainage 
canal and the Illinois River. 

The development of upper Missouri River for navigation offers in 
some respects unique opportunities for profitable operation of boat 
lines, with unusually large tonnage movement by river and far-reach- 
ing economic savings. Nowhere else in the United States are the rail 
freight rates on the prime necessities of existence so high as are the 
rates paid by consumers in the territory tributary to the upper Mis- 
sour! River, In no other part of the country are the average hauls 
so long for transportation of ingoing and outgoing freight. Nowhere 
else in the United States, for example, could coal be carried by river 
for such long distances and nt such a saying on rail rates as into the 
upper Missouri River territory. The upper Missouri River would trans- 
port freight originating not only in the lower Mississippi Valley but 
would handle a great tonnage of freight of all kinds moving to and 
from the Southwest by rail, with an upper Missouri River port as the 
gateway between rail and water. These peculiar conditions would 
afford at once upon the opening of river navigation opportunities for 
transportation of a volume of tonnage northbound which could not be 
approached or hoped for on the upper Mississippi or even the lower 
Mississippi or Ohio Rivers. Such large volume of northbound freight 
would be far greater in the aggregate than the northbound tonnage 
handled to-day on the lower Mississippi River. In 1924 the Mississippi 
River barge line handled 440,901 tons northbound and 408,602 tons 
southbound, total in both directions 849,503 tons. The volume of 
northbound tonnage on the upper Missouri River would be sufficient 
to provide a return load for barges handling millions of tons of agri- 
cultural and other products southbound. In fact, this partial survey 
of the prospective tonnage available for upper Missouri River naviga- 
tion shows possibilities almost beyond the power of imagination to 
grasp of savings in transportation costs on the products of the farm 
and factory southbound and the products consumed by the farm and 
city dweller alike inbound, 

The estimate we have presented of outbound and inbound tonnage 
to-day is only a fraction of what may reasonably be expected in a com- 
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paratively few years after river navigation becomes an accomplished 
fact. The upper Missouri River territory is largely undeveloped, both 
agriculturally and industrially. It can not be expected to develop much 
further, in the present generation at least, unless relief is afforded from 
the present immense burden of high freight rates caused by the depend- 
ence of this territory upon rail transportation, long distance to markets, 
nnd high cost of railroad operation to-day. The West is in a precarious 
situation, agriculturally and industrially, because of these high trangpor- 
“tation costs. Manufacturing industry is not growing. It is actually 
decreasing. Factories are leaving the upper Missouri River territory 
nud are moving nenrer to the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, closer to the 
congested population of the country, and where cheap rall and water 
transportation is available. The farmer is thus being moved farther 
and farther away from the consumers of agricultural products, and 
farther and farther away from the manufacturer that supplies him with 
his needs. Stimulation of agriculture and stimulation of manufactur- 
ing industry in the upper Missouri River territory through lower 
transportation costs made available by the development of the upper 
Missouri River would Increase prices of farm products, increase manu- 
facturing output, increase industrial population, thereby affording the 
farmer greater near-by consuming markets, This would lead to further 
and more profitable agricultural development, and through the mutual 
upbuilding of farm and city, through lower transportation costs, this 
territory may hope to achieve its destiny as one of the most productive, 
prosperous, and populous regions of the world. 


PANAMA CANAL 


The opening of the Panama Canal has had a profound effect upon 
the industrial development of the upper Missouri River territory. In- 
dustries which formerly reached the Intermountain and Pacific Coast 
States with their products are no longer able to do so because low 
water rates through the Panama Canal make it possible for the far 
West to obtain goods. more cheaply from territory east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Factories in the Middle West have been forced to cut down 
production and in some instances to close down entirely or establish 
branch factories nearer the seaboard on account of this competition. 
To-day, although the Middle West is geographically nearer the Pacifie 
coast than any other industrial district east of the Rockies, it is eco- 
nomically and from the standpoint of transportation costs farther dis- 
tant from the Pacific coast than any other part of the United States. 
The advantages of water transportation are drawing factories and 
population into congested areas close to water transportation along the 
coasts, and the great Middle West is, industrially speaking, drying up. 
Opening of the Missouri River for navigation will offer new hopes and 
new opportunity for industries in territory served by the tipper Missouri 
River to reguln a portion of the business which they have lost to their 
competitors favored by water transportation through the Panama 
Canal, The taxpayers of the Middle West have cheerfully borne their 
share of taxation for building the Panama Canal and for the improve- 
ment of harbors and channels along the sea coasts, but they are deter- 
mined that they shall not permanently be deprived of the benefits of the 
low transportation rates through the canal, and the opportunity of 
competing for business in Pacific coast territory with the industrial 
East. Only through the opening of navigation on the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers can the West be given an opportunity to develop 
trade in the far West. It is only fair that the Middle West should have 
this opportunity, It is a crying injustice that to-day our waterway 
developments have benefited only the eastern and western coasts and 
severely handicapped the industries of the Middle West. 


LOCAL TEANSPORTATION 


We have not attempted in this brief to gather statistics showing the 
possibilities of local tonnage movement between communities on the 
upper Missouri River. Undoubtedly considerable commerce of this kind 
would be developed not only between river towns but by river and rail 
to and from local points in the 10 States. For years past there has 
been a limited amount of local river transportation north of Kansas 
City. For example, the town of Decatur, Burt County, Nebr., with a 
population of but 657 people, has maintained regularly, upon the unim- 
proved river, boat transportation to and from Omaha and Sioux City. 
This local company for a number of years has had one to two boats on 
the river operating to capacity. Last year transportation was prevented 
by extremely dificult channel conditions at the crossovers, but the com- 
pány hopes to operate again next season. The Chamber of Commerce 
of Decatur advises that in the year 1924, 203,000,000 pounds of coal, 
bullding materials, livestock, and miscellancous freight were received 
at towns in Burt County; 131,500,000 pounds of agricultural and mis- 
eellaneous products were forwarded. Most of this freight would move 
by boat if the river were made permanently navigable. 


THE EFFECT OF ROAD IMPROVEMENT ON INLAND WATERWAY TRAFFIC 


It win be our purpose to define the relationship between the im- 
provement of the highways tributary to the potential river ports on 
the Missouri River above Kansas City and the development of the 
river itself. 
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In the early days when the Missourl River carried considerable 
traffic a relatively small portion of the territory tributary to the 
river was benefited by or contributed to such traffic. The distribution 
of merchandise so transported was limited by the distance which the 
unimproved roads of that period permitted, and was limited to a 
short distance from the river ports. To-day we are in the midst of 
an era of road development and improvement, looking to a great sys- 
tem of permanently constructed roads. This development is carried 
on by the varlous local units of government and is stimulated by the 
assistance of State and Federal Governments. 

The attached map shows the permanently improved roads in 1930 
which will be tributary to the potential river ports on the Missouri 
River above Kansas City. A study of a map of this project will show 
a complete network of arterial highways coordinated with an elaborate 
system of lateral roads. Large portions of this system are now com- 
pleted. A very few years will see the entire completion of the system. 

This map, which could not be Inserted in the Recorp, shows that the 
trend of development of the arterial highways is toward the river; and 
the lateral roads lending into the main arteries, when completed, will 
form a very complete network of improved roads. The average farm 
will have a comparatively short haul to an improved highway leading 
directly to some river port. Many of the smaller river cities will be 
greatly benefited by this development, because port-to-port business can 
and will be developed to their advantage. Furthermore, the inland 
towns will prosper; first, because improved transportation facilities nat- 
urally tend to increase business, and second, because the cheaper freight - 
rates made available by river transportation will cause more money 
to be circulated in their territory, due to the saving In transporta- 
tion costs to the producers. This is illustrated by the saving which 
the Kansas wheat farmers haye realized in the past two years in 
shipping their grain via the barge line from St. Louis. The inland 
towns of Kansas have suffered no discrimination from the operation 
of the barge line. Therefore we may logically conclude that the de- 
velopment of the Missouri River north of Kansas City will prove to 
be a stimulant to business in towns not only immediately tributary 
fo the river but to all cities and communities throughout the 10 
States. 

When the upper Missouri River country was first settled, cities 
were built on the river through necessity for transportation. Where- 
fore the oldest and largest cities are river cities. In building roads, 
these cities were given first consideration. As a result, we have the 
entire highway system built with the main arteries leading toward 
and terminating at the river. A more ideal arrangement for river 
trafe could not be had. 

This development, together with the high state of efficiency of the 
modern motor truck, furnishes an ideal means for the distribution and 
collection of commodities to be handled through the river ports. This 
increases many times the possibility of distribution over that which 
existed in the early days of unimproved roads and crude means of 
transport. 

Regular trucking service is now maintained from the potential 
river ports serving the inland towns and the farms for a distance of 
over 100 miles. Regular schedules are maintained and depots have 
been established for the convenience of the patrons of these lines. 
The Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in a recent ad- 
dress at Kansas City, delivered before the Missouri River Naviga- 
tion Association, summed up the situation in the following 
manner: 

“The improvement of highway transport will make a large con- 
tribution to the first class of business. When we were dependent 
upon the horses and wagon for collection and distribution to and from 
the waterside, the port-to-port business on our rivers was limited to 
a beit perhaps 5 or 10 miles wide. With the development of our high- 
Ways and motor trucks this belt has widened many miles and has 
enormously increased the population who can benefit from port-to-port 
business.” 

The livestock market in Sioux City, Iowa, is one of the primary 
livestock markets of the United States. The receipts at the Sioux 
City stockyards over a period of years provide the basis for some 
interesting comparisons, particularly from the standpoint of receipts 
by truck. 

In 1921 there were 2,654,000 head of livestock received in Sioux 
City, 6 per cent of these, or 159,240 head, being received by truck. 

In 1924 the livestock receipts were 3,078,000 head, 14 per cent of 
this number, or 556,920 head, being received by truck. 

In 1925 the receipts for the year were 4,670,000 head, and of this 
number 17 per cent, or 793,900 head, were received by truck. 

These figures indicate that in a four-year period the truck receipts 
at the Sioux City stock yards have nearly trebled. This increase bas 
been due very largely to the fact that the roads in this territory 
have been improved to a point where it is more profitable to move 
livestock a given distance by truck than by other means of transporta- 
tion. 

As indicated above, in 1924, 14 per cent of the total receipts were 
shipped by truck to the Sioux City market, each animal traveling an 
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average distance of 35 miles. From these figures it Is very logical 
to assume that the distance which it is possible to move freight to 
and from the potential river ports has Increased from 10 miles, when 
the river was formerly used, to at least 35 miles from the river 
terminals at the present time. Dach year more permanent roads 
are being completed, which will permit even greater use of the bigh- 
ways. 

By 1930 the more highly developed roads will increase the distance 
which can be profitably served from the potential river ports. This 
distance will be extended to more than 50 miles. 

In presenting the figures above on livestock receipts we realize that 
there is a question as to whether or not livestock can be profitably 
moved on the river. The figures have been presented because an accu- 
rate record of points of origin of truck stock has been kept, whereas 
a record of points of origin of other lines of produce and merchandise 
has not been kept. ‘The figures show the approximate territory in 
which shipments of this character have originated and that other 
produce and merchandise bear a definite relationship in that they 
originate in approximately the same territory, 

In the table below we are showing the principal crops in the first 
and second tiers of counties immediately tributary to the Missouri 
River from Kansas City to Yankton, the figures being taken from the 
1920 Federal Census. The territory covered by this survey averages 
50 miles on each side of the river between Yankton and Kansas City, 
and shows a production of 12,951,224 tons. We make no claim as to 
the actual percentages of this production which would be handled on 
the river. We are merely using this schedule to show the vast pro- 
duction which Is Immedintely tributary to 496 miles of the river from 
Yankton to Kansas City, all of It being within easy trucking distance 
of one of the river ports. 

A survey of crop production (in tons) of the first and second tiers of 
counties immediately tributary to the Missouri River from Kansas 


City, Mo., to Yankton, S. Dak., from data taken from the 1920 Federal 
Census 


Corn Oats Wheat Barley 

South Dakota: 

RSS Oh e aan TEO 207, 897 60, 731 22,451 998 
5 Second Her iL. sena 395, 596 131, 823 39, 539 5, 091 

owa: 

Fr TEC 1,314, 678 136, 165 144, 442 10, 531 

BOGA UU aus as 1, 135, 121 187, 581 77, 374 13, 403 
Nebraska: 

Ara. ĩ Ee ay 1, 231, 469 223, 078 186, 779 10, 615 

Seng E sens 958, 530 197, 727 165, 259 4,161 
Kansas: 

Dirnen 145, 255 10, 257 104, 165 202 

Second tler. 154, 432 17, 870 112, 739 239 
Missouri: 

First Her 427, 150 12. 700 116, 753 523 

Second tier 424, 007 29, 814 109, 212 281 

Nö 6, 467, 125 1,007,749 | 1,078,723 | 46, 544 


175, 954 


Noch A ER 719 331, 374 827 
wa: 
Feen... 1, 907 O94, 745 27 
Second tler 2, 501 560, 025 16 
Nebraska: 
rr E ARA 2,495 815,015 1, 282 
Second tier O64, 149 1,285 
Kansas: 
First tler „ 149 179, 772 165 
Second tler eu east 249 255, 129 253 
Missouri: 
Fine der 922 265, 757 13 
Second tler 1, 393 304, 508 121 
IN Gta: Roe nnn soedeaesecesone 4,144 


Total for all crops, 12,951,224 tons. 


There is no question but that a large portion of this production will 
go by river as soon as it Is made navigable. While we can not esti- 
mate the exact percentage, there is no reason to doubt that not only 
will this production be handled in that way but probably other products 
will also be added to the above-mentioned list. 

Thus we see that the benefits to be derived from the improvement 
of inland waterways is very closely related to the improvement of 
the highway system. The fact that an elaborate system of perma- 
nently improved roads will be practically completed as soon as it Is 
possible to complete any improvement on the upper Missouri indi- 
cates that the coordination of these two systems of transportation 
will prove to be a great stimulus to the territory served. As time 
goes on further improvements will be made in the inland portions 
of the Missouri Valley, thereby constantly increasing the ficld of use- 
fulness of the relatively small amount of money required for this 
improvement. 
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We have stated that we do not estimate the portion of the 12,000,000 
tons of principal farm crops produced in the first and second tiers 
of counties immediately tributary to the river between Kansas City 
and Yankton that would move by river transportation. However, 
we feel that a substantial portion of this would find its way into the 
exportable surplus of these crops, because of the fact that they are 
directly accessible to the cheaper transportation made possible by the 
improvement of the river. 


FINANCIAL COOPERATION WITH THE WAR DEPARTMENT IN IMPROVING THE 
MISSOURI RIVER 


The suggestion often made in the past that there was “ pork barrel" 
in tbe congressional appropriation for inland waterway development 
has been proven to be without foundation, especially in so far as the 
Mississippi Valley is concerned. 

Chief among the reasons for placing this great progressive step in its 
true light hus been the enlightenment of the entire people to the essen- 
tial need for cheaper and Increased transportation facilities and to 
the practical benefits which will acerue not alone to the Middle West 
but to all of the United States. Perhaps of second importance has 
been the actual demonstration on the part of the landowners and other 
interests along the river, who are especially benefited through control 
of the river's current, of their willingness to pay for the special benefits 
received, 

PROPERTY DAMAGE 

For many years the Missouri River has annually taken its toll in 
valuable farms, eroding away from 7,000 to 8,000 acres each year of 
the fertile valley lands through which it flows. Add to this the loss of 
industrial, municipal, State, railroad, and highway property and you 
will find an actual economic waste of over $2,000,000 annually, 

As a matter of fact, the Missouri River has been a detriment to the 
valley rather than the benefit It should be. The river being, as it is, 
undor the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and the project for 
its control being so gigantic In scope, there is no remedy which the 
local interests can hope to apply through their own efforts alone. The 
Federal Government recognized the inadequacy of the local Interests to 
properly cope with a similar situation when it granted financial and 
supervisory cooperation In the levee and flood control work along the 
Mississippi and other rivers throughout the country. 


LAND PRESERVATON MERELY INCIDENTAL 


The farmers of the Missouri River Valley, however, are not requesting 
Federal nid In the improvement of the Missourl River for the sole pur- 
pose of attaining the benefits which would accrue to them through the 
protection and reclamation of the adjoining lands. 

They realize that in the near future the Federal Government, out of 
the very pressing and ever-increasing national necessity for the dovel- 
opment of our inland waterways, must control and improve the channel, 
which means the protection of the river banks and the consequent recla- 
mation of the adjoining property. But they realize also that every 
year's delay means the loss of additional tillable area and other prop- 
erty, and a consequent decrease in produce and tonnage. They are 
anxious, therefore, to hasten the Improvement through cooperating 
financially with the Federal Government, 

The reclamation phase of the problem, however, while it will, without 
question, effect a very material saving and eliminafe a great national 
loss, is only incidental to the main purpose of providing a system of 
water transportation for the more economical handling of the tonnage 
this section produces and consumes, 

For this incidental benefit the citizens of the valley have already paid 
in part and have shown a willingness to pay further in proportion to 
the benefits received, 


COOPERATION ON THE LOWER MISSOURI 


From the available records it is found that on the lower Missouri 
River, from Quindaro Bend to the mouth, for which section an approved 
project has been adopted, there has been spent in 1924 and 1925 on 
river improvement and current control $1,912,000 in cooperation with 
the War Department, of which amount the department has paid, out 
of congressional appropriations, some $474,000, or less than 25 per 
cent. 

The above expenditure does not include money spent by individual 
interests in locally protecting their property. It includes only those 
plans having approval of the department as fitting into or aiding the 
adopted scheme for making a navigable channel, Neither does it in- 
clude the work done by the department in maintenance or in extension 
where no local interests were in any way to be benefited. Thug it can 
be seen that the amount of local funds contributed to the department 
over the past two-year period actually exceeds a total amount spent 
by the department out of the congressional allotment and should pre- 
sent very striking evidence that the people of the lower river valley 
are making a most substantial payment for the incidental benefits 
received. 2 ; 

We understand further that there are already organized, or in process 
of organization, many additional districts or associations which have 
made offers to contribute to the department for the special benefit to 
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their territories, In fact, we believe that an inspection of the records 
will show that the cooperutive policy as adopted by the War Depart- 
ment for the lower Missouri River has already proven its value in 
hastening improvement of the channel for navigation in n most effective 
and economical manner, 


FUTUR EXTENSION OF COOPERATIVE POLICY TO UPPER MISSOURI RIVER 


We of the upper Missouri River know that the first step in the 
process of obtaining a through navigable waterway in the Missouri 
Valley lies in the early completion of the channel from Kansas City 
to the mouth, and we are not asking for any action which might hinder 
that work or cause the diversion of funds necessary for Its speedy 
completion. We do, however, present for your consideration that 
thought, that, through the immediate adoption of an approved project 
for the upper Missouri River and the assurance of acceptance in the 
near future by the Federal Government of contributed funds, the 
people could take advantage of the interim to prepare the necessary 
organizations through which the cooperation would be forthcoming at 
the time the Government is in shape to proceed with the improvement 
on the upper river. 

There bave already been organized on the upper river from Kansas 
City to Yaukton, 8. Dak., 19 districts, which have spent $942,000 in 
stabilizing the banks of the river without any Federal aid. The river 
towns, railroads, and bridges have also constructed bank-stabilization 
work at a considerable cost, the exact figures on which are difficult to 
estimate, The War Departnrent has also from time to time spent 
various small sums in stabilization, Most of this work, due to the fact 
that no project has existed for this stretch of river and hence no avail- 
able funds, has been largely of a local nature, and little of it has 
had proper maintenance. However, there still exists a large part of 
the work which, with a little Federal aid, through the extension of the 
cooperative policy now in force on the lower river, could be made a part 
of the general improvement plan which the department may adopt. 

PROCEDURE AND POSSIBILITIES FOR COOPERATION ON UPPER RIVER 


In order to raise any appreciable amount for cooperation, it is neces- 
sary to organize special river-protection districts and to finance their 
contribution through the issuance of bonds. The legislatures of the 
States along the river have enacted laws authorizing such organizations. 
Due to the necessary legal steps, it will require some time to perfect 
such organizations. Hence the importance of obtaining immediate 
congressional approval of an adopted project so as to be ready for 
action simultaneously with the desire for action on the part of the 
engineers of the War Department in charge of the work. 

Once g project for the upper river is approved we can begin our pre- 
liminary organization work, and we have every reason to believe a 
splendid showing can be made. 

¥rom a canyass of the potential cooperation which might be made 
available we have procured the following data: 

From Kansas City to Omaha, Nebr., 266 river-miles; 
284,000 acres, at an average tax of $i0 per acxe ~~ $2, 840, 000 


Special benefits to towns, hence highways, and railroads 
(estimated) — — 


4, 340, 000 
In this stretch of river there are seven bridges and two new ones 
contemplated, 


From Omaha, Nebr., to Sloux City, Iowa, 140 river-miles; 


192,000 acres, at an average tax of $10 per acre $1, 920, 000 
Special benefits as above set Torth (estimated) 1, 000, 000 
Net e 771 EE tees 2, 920, 000 
Four existing bridges and two contemplated. 

From Sioux City, Iowa, to Yankton. S. Dak., 86 river- 
miles; 89,000 acres, at an dverage tax of $10" per nere 890, 000 
Special benefits as aboye set forth (estimated) Eds 500, G00 
J CUR ee See oa ERO ee ee 1, 390, 000 
So 
Grand tot oo — 1 ==- 8, 650, 000 


In the financing and building of the Panama Canal the Missouri 
Valley raised no question as to the especial benefit which the coast 
cities and territory would derive from that great venture. The valley 
was willing to pay its proportionate share, recognizing the general good 
which the entire Nation, of which it is a part, would receive. In this 
project the rest of the Nation nrust recognize the general good to accrue 
to it, especially in view of the fact that the valley is ready to assist 
in the project by paying, and paying most liberally, for the incidental 
and special benefits which its citizens receive. 


CONCLUSION 


Finally, as to other important phases which are pertinent to this 
inguiry, we quote from the masterful address by the Hon. Herbert 
Hooyer, Secretary of Commerce, delivered at the Kansas City Naviga- 
tion Conference, October 19, 1925, 


AS ONE GREAT SYSTEM 


“Most important of all, we must envisage our inland waterways as 
great unified transportation systems, not as isolated units, We must 
conceive and attack their construction as a connected whole, not as a 
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collection of disconnected local river and lake improvement projects, 
as has been our habit in the past. Every great transportation system, 
whether rail, water, or highway, must consist of main trunk lines 
between great centers of population and industry, with collateral 
feeders of gathering and distribution service.” 

The Government has, by approval of the upper and lower Mississippi, 
the Ohio, and the Missouri River to Kansas City as navigation projects, 
recognized the economie necessity and economic justice of the Missis- 
sippi ‘Valley system, ‘The upper Missouri River Is the greatest feeder 
of this system, Assuredly, therefore, it should at the earliest possible 
date be accepted as an approved project. The Middle West as a whole 
is handicapped by reason of the cheap water transportation given to 
the east, west, und Gulf coasts through the operation of the Panama 
Canal. If the upper Missouri River fails of recognition at this time as 
an Integral part of the Mississippl system, this great area will sustain 
an added discrimination and injury. 


AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY 


Quoting further from the address of Secretary Hoover: 

“Our agriculture and Industries are based on higher standards of 
living than those of forcign competitors, and if we would maintain 
these standards we must secure the cheapest form of transportation of 
agricultural and industrial products both to domestic and world markets, 

“Modern forms of development have made water carriage the cheap- 
est of all transportation for many types of goods. Broadly, 1,000 
bushels of wheat can be transported 1,000 miles on the sea for $20 to 
$80, by large lake steamers for $20 to $30, by our modern equipped 
Mississippi barge service for $60 to $70, and by the railroads for $150 
to $200. These estimates are based not on hypothetical calculation but 
on the actual going freight rates.” 

And further— 

FUTURE GROWTH OF TRAFFIC 


“T have said that our great railway gateways and terminals already 
show signs of congestion from a traffic that has grown from 114,000,- 
000,000 ton-miles to 888,000,000,000 ton-miles in the last 25 years, 
At one-half this rate of gain, in another quarter century we shall need 
to provide an expansion of facilities to handle at least 525,000,000,000 
ton- miles. Our present railways will be wholly inadequate to meet that 
burden, 

“The expansion of railway terminals to accommodate the growth of 
the next quarter of a century will be accomplished at enormously in- 
ereased costs, due to the increase of land values in our cities. 

“And the waterways, because they furnish continuous terminals 
spread along the whole waterfront of our towns, go far to solve the 
problem of increased terminals and crowded streets, 

Furthermore, if we would provide for the 40,000,000 of increased | 
population that this quarter of a century will bring us, we either must 
build trunk lines of railway systems or we must Improve our water- 
ways to take part of the burden. I believe any study of the compara- 
tive capital outlay will show that to duplicate this waterway system by 
rails would probably cost three times as much as to complete the waler- 
ways, which will move the goods more cheaply. 

“Nor is this in any wise a statement that our railways must not bo 
under constant development, for they obviously reach scores of millions 
of people that are untouched by the waterways and perform many 
services that our waterwuys can not undertake. And their improve- 
ment can be accomplished only by safeguarding to them such earnings 
as will enable them to provide increasing facilities and increasing 
efficiency, 

“In these many years past there has been an increasing battle be- 
tween the proponents of rail and water borne traffic. No one can read 
the debates over the last half century without feeling that the domi- 
nant argument for Improvement of our waterways has been to club the 
railways in the matter of rates. 

“On the other side, no one can study the competitive tactics of the 
railways against the waterways without conviction that at times they 
throttled water transportation by reducing railway rates below what 
they themselves could in honesty maintain. 


NO EXCUSE TO-DAY FOR RAIL AND WATER BATTLE 


“Nogardless of the merits or demerits of the contentions, there is 
to-day no excuse for continuing this battle between the railways ond 
the waterways, for we face a period when both are needed. We have 
had great battles over joint rates, but if we haye a real system of 
internal waterways this problem will settle itself, for the day will come 
when the railways themselves will be secking them. 

“Nor do we need to overstate the importance of water-borne facill- 
ties in relation to our other transportation systems—our railways and 
highways. Let us get into the proper setting. Taking the country 
as u whole, the railways and highways ever must bear the major burden 
of our internal traffic. And there are many classes of goods which will 
always go by rail parallel with the waterways. But equally wrong 
are those who do not accord internal waterways a great and increasing 
future in transportation. 

“And here is an old saying that is true: New transportation facill- 
ties create business. ‘Traffic breeds traffic, At one time in our history 
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we practically abandoned highways and waterways for railroads. The 
invention of the gasoline engine has restored our highways and multi- 
plied their trade ten thousandfold. Yet the total value of passengers 
and goods on our railways has never been so great as now, Our rail- 
ways would be unable to handle the country's transport to-day without 
the aid of the highways. 

“In the same way, with greater depths and with the improvements 
in craft, it is possible to restore our waterways. Nor will this 
jeopardize the prosperity of our railways, as some predict.” 1 

Wherefore this association respectfully asks that, based on the 
facts adduced at the hearing and supplemented herein, a favorable 
report be made to Major General Taylor, Chief of Engineers, and to 
the United States Board of Engineers, recommending for immediate 
adoption as an approved river project that section of the Missouri 
Rivyer extending from Kansas City, Mo., to Yankton, S. Dak., and to 
such farther point on said upper river as by the War Department 
records and the facts submitted by this association is feasible and 
practicable. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. J. WEAVER, 
President Missouri River Navigation Association. 


The statistics quoted herein are taken from reliable public records. 
The estimates in each case are conservative and reflect the best Judg- 
ment of the committee, based on the statistical information submitted. 
The committee is prepared to verify any of these data, and will be glad 
to furnish such other Information as is desired, 

C. D. Sturtevant, chairman (southbound tonnage), president 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., Omaha, Nebr.; A. W. Donald- 
son (Yankton, S. Dak., statistics), Yankton, S. Dak.; R. A. 
Jacobson (Yankton, S. Dak., statistics), secretary Yankton 
Chamber of Commerce, Yankton, S$. Dak.; Hon Stewart 
Gilman (Sioux City statistics), mayor Sloux City, Iowa; 
T. A. Black (Sioux City statistics), president Terminal 
Grain Corporation, Sioux City, Iowa; Harrison Kilborne 
(road improvement and river traffic), general secretary 
Sioux City Chamber of Commerce, Sioux City, Towa; Ben 
Evans (Decatur & Burt Co., Nebraska statistics), Decatur, 
Nebr.; Edgar M, Hoar (Decatur & Burt Co., Nebraska sta- 
tistics), secretary Chamber of Commerce, Decatur, Nebr. ; 
C. B. Childe (northbound tonnage), manager Traffic Bureau, 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, Omaha, Nebr.; Chas, Beno 
(Council Bluffs statistics), president the John Beno Co., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Hon. W. K. James (St. Joseph sta- 
tistics), Hill Crest Farm, St. Joseph, Mo.; W. H. Fitzpatrick 
(St. Joseph statistics), manager Traffic Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Joseph, Mo.; A. T. Willette (Atchison statis- 
tics), secretary Chamber of Commerce, Atchison, Kans. ; 
J. C. Lysle (Leavenworth statistics), vice president J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kans.; F. W. Jensen 
(Leavenworth statistics), manager Chamber of Commerce, 
Leavenworth, Kans; Lee Metcalfe (reclamation and co- 
operation), reclamation expert, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short 
editorial on the Haugen bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a short editorial on the Haugen bill, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit herewith an 
editorial appearing in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, of date 
May 23, 1926: 

THE HAUGEN BILL FAILS 


The failure of the Haugen bill in the House seryes notice to politico- 
agricultural economists that the country generally is not ready to per- 
mit harmful tampering with the economic system in the interests of a 
single group of farmers. That is what the Haugen bill amounted to. 

Conceivably it might have resulted in benefit to the corn and wheat 
farmers of the Middle West. Their interests are theoretically protected 
by the tariff, and the purpose of the Haugen Dill was to give this 
theoretical protection a status of actuality, Bot the cotton farmers of 
the South are not protected by a tariff, and neither are the cattlemen 
of the Southwest. Neither are the producers of various other crops 
other than those listed by the Haugen bill. In the House debate it 
became amply evident that the inclusion of cotton, hogs, and cattle In 
the list of commodities to which the Haugen bill would apply, was 
simply a bid for votes for the bill, and it was also thoroughly demon- 
strated that this bid was on the basis of an entirely supposititious 
benefit in return. 

The fact is that the Haugen bill would have done worse than nothing 
for the cotton farmers and the hog and cattle raisers. It would have 
brought them no benefit, because thelr products have no tariff joker 
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that can be employed to raise prices. It would, however, have increased 
the price of the grain which they must buy for feed. The Haugen bin 
is well disposed of, and no farmer who has an understanding of the 
true nature of the farmers’ problem will regret its timely demise. 

We have had too much experience with political tampering with 
economic relations to expect any marked contribution to agricultural 
restoration from Congress. The farmer's trouble is one that requires 
expert diagnosis and scientific treatment. We shall get that when 
business and Industry join hands with farm leadership to study the 
problem, which is of vital interest to all. 


LEASING OF PUBLIC LANDS IN ALASKA FOR FUR FARMING 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw for the present H. R. 8048. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw for the present II. R. 8048. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


ROOSEVELT-SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Public Lands I call up H. R. 9387, a bill to revise the 
boundary of the Sequoia National Park, Calif., and to change 
the name of said park to Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up the 
bill H. R. 9387, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, let me understand the par- 
liamentary situation. If this unanimous consent is given, then 
the bill is read, and, as I understand, there is no time for de- 
bate except under the five-minute rule? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I object, unless I am 
given some time upon an amendment I desire to offer. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I haye no objection to giving 
the gentleman some time. How much time does the gentleman 
desire? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would like to have 15 minutes within 
my control. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is satisfactory to me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon that the bill may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrnes] may have 15 
minutes in his control during the consideration of the bill, 
and that I may have 15 minutes in my control during the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that he may have 15 minutes within his control 
during the consideration of the bill, and that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastinos] may have 15 minutes within 
his control during the consideration of the bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BARBOUR]. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, this bill is one which has been 
before the Congress off and on for the last seven or eight years, 
It proposes to take certain lands from the forest reserves in 
the State of California and make them a part of the present 
Sequoia National Park. The present park has an area of 252 
square miles. It is proposed by this bill to add to the present 
park a total of 368 square miles. 

Mr. RANKIN. <An increase of how much? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It will eliminate, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, 16 square miles by making the bounda- 
ries of the park follow the natural divides, the hydrographic 
divides, rather than the survey lines, as it does at the present 
time. This will cut off a few little areas here and there of the 
present tract that are not particularly park territory. After 
eliminating this 16 square miles and adding the 368 square 
miles which this bill proposes to add, the total area of the park 
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will be. 604 square miles. 
of the present park. 

As I have said, this land which it is proposed to add to the 
park is all owned by the Government at this time. It is all forest- 
reserve territory. This. bill will not cost the Government a 
single dollar in the acquisition of new lands if it is passed. 
There are, however, in this proposed new area certain tracts 
of land which are privately owned. Some of these tracts have 
already been acquired by persous who are interested in the 
passage of this bill, and they have been conveyed to trustees 
with directions to the trustees that upon the passage of the 
bill these private areas shall be conyeyed to the United States 
Government. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
tenance per year? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It will possibly increase it to this extent: 
It may be necessary, and probably will be necessary, to have a 
few extra rangers to cover this additional territory, but there 
will not be required so many forest rangers, and as I under- 
stand, the cost of the additional park rangers will be offset by 
the fewer forest rangers that are needed, because the territory 
is now under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service. 

Mr. RANKIN. How about roads and driveways through it? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will say to the gentleman it is proposed 
to make this a trail park and keep it a trail park. It is now 
a triil park. The roads now leading into the park go into the 
Giant Forest of the present park. This territory which it is 
proposed to add is in the high mountains further up and fur- 
ther back, and there are no roads contemplated into this new 
area at this time. It may be in the future that some of the 
trails leading to Mount Whitney and some of the other points 
will be improved, and possibly made more available to tourist 
travel. This will come under the general park appropriations 
which are handled each year by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. It is not anticipated there will be any material increase 
in the cost of administering this territory because of this addi- 
tion to Sequoia National Park. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONIS. Can the gentleman tell us what propor- 
tion of the total growth of sequola trees will be included in 
this new proposed park and how much will be outside of it? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I can not state to the gentleman how much 
of the total, I will say that none of the sequoias in the present 
park Will be eliminated because of these changes in the bound- 
aries of the present park, unless there may be a few trees along 
the southern boundaries, and according to my recollection I do 
not think that any of those will be eliminated. I was through 
that territory not long ago when it was proposed in a former 
bill to eliminate three sonthern townships of the present park, 
and the result of our trip throngh there was that the bill was 
changed, retaining those three southern townships because of 
the magnificent growth of sequoias. Some of the sequoias are 
in private ownership, but what proportion those in private 
ownership are of the whole, I can not say. 

Mr. RATHBONE. What I am particularly interested in is 
the preservation of the sequoias. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yleld the gentleman from 
California three additional minutes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I am particularly interested in knowing 
what effect, if any, this will have upon the preservation of 
the sequoia trees, which, I understand, are being cut in various 
parts of the State. Will this increase in the area of the park 
kave a tendency to preserve them? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think the gentleman refers particularly 
to the redwoods in northern California that are being cut. 
This will have a tendency toward the preservation of the 
sequoia gigantea, which is the tree growing in tbe present 
Sequoia Park. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I notice in section 7 of the bill that 
this is in honor of President Roosevelt, and you have changed 
it to the Roosevelt-Sequoia Park. As I understand, Sequoyah 
was a great Indian chief, Why not amend the bill so as to 
honor the Indian chief as well as the President of the United 
States? 

1 5 BARBOUR, The name of Sequoia is retained in the 
bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The park was originally Sequoia Park, 
and you cliange it and make it a dual name, but only in honor 
of one. Why not in honor of both? 

Mr. FREE. The name Sequoia is the name of a tree. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is also the name of a great Indian 
chief. I understand the opposition on this side is to the 
change of the name because it is the only national park that 


It will more than double the area 


How much will this increase the cost of main- 
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is named for an Indian. I make the suggestion in the interest 
of a compromise. 

Mr. FREE. The park is not named after the Indian chief; 
it was named after the trees, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
the Indian chief. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Can the gentleman tell us whether there 
is any special reason why this park in California should be 
picked out as a park to be used as a vehicle to honor the 
memory of President Roosevelt rather than a park in some 
other State where the President lived or where there is a real 
sentimental reason for it? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Let me say that a few years ago there was 
a proposal to name it “the Roosevelt National Park.” The pro- 
posal now is to name it “the Roosevelt-Sequoia Park,” and it 
originated with certain organizations in the eastern part of the 
United States, It came originally from the Boone and Crocket 
Club, an outdoor‘organization that had its headquarters in New 
York. They suggested that this park should be named “the 
Roosevelt National Park,“ and a bill was introduced in Gon- 
gress proposing to change the name to “the Roosevelt National 
Park." There were objections made on the part of some 
admirers of the Indian chief, Sequoyah. I understood and have 
reason to understand that we arrived at a complete and thor- 
ough understanding that the name“ Roosevelt-Sequola National 
Park” would be satisfactory to all the parties interested and 
there would be no objection to it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am making the suggestion in the inter- 
est of harmony. There are men on this side who want to strike 
out the name Roosevelt. I would not be in favor of that. I 
think Roosevelt was one of the greatest men this country ever 
produced, notwithstanding the fact that he and I were not of 
the same political faith. But here is the situation that con- 
fronts mo as a member of the committee. Here is a park named 
after a great Indian chief. Now, you are changing it. 

Mr. FREE. I want to say again that this park was not 
named after the Indian chief but after the trees in it. The 
trees ure spelled s-e-g-u-o-i-a and the name of the Indian chief 
is S-e-q-u-0-y-a-h. ~ 

Mr. ABERNETHY, It seems to me that we can get at it 
in this way. In line 7 add the words “also in honor of Sequoyah 
the great Indian chief.” It seems to me that there should be 
no objection to that. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And not change the name of the park but 
leave it the Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And not change the name of the park 
at all 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have no objection to that. J will state 
further that this area which it is proposed to add takes in 
what is conceded to be some of the finest and grandest scenery 
in the western country. It takes in Mount Whitney, the 
highest point in the continental United States. This bill 
has the indorsement of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. I am willing to necept the 
suggestion of the gentleman from North Carolina, but I do not 
want an amendment striking out the name of Roosevelt, for 
people in all parts of the United States have approved this 
means of honoring the memory of Theodore Roosevelt, and I 
do not wish to assume the responsibility of agreeing to an 
amendment that would strike out that name from this bill. T 
have no objection to the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Aserneriry]. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr, RATHBONE. Is it not very appropriate to have the 
name “Roosevelt” connected with the park? Is it not a fact 
that it was under Theodore Roosevelt that the national policy 
of conservation really began and the earnest work was started 
along those lines? Does not that make it peculiarly appropriate 
in this instance to have his name affixed to this park? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think it does; and so far as detracting 
from the memory of the great Indian chieftain Sequoyah, I 
think it is a distinct honor to the chieftain to have his name 
linked with that of Theodore Roosevelt in the naming of the 
park. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman agree with or dis- 
agree with his colleague [Mr. Free], who claims that this park 
is not named at the present time in honor of the Indian chieftain 
but of the tree? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Strictly speaking, the park is not. The 
tree was named after the Indian chieftain for no particular 
reason. The botanist who gaye the tree the scientific name, as 
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I understand the story, was a great admirer of the Indian 
chieftain Sequoyah, and he called this California big tree 
sequoia gigantea, the sequoia part of it having no particular 
application at all. The name was applied to the tree because 
the man who named it was an admirer of this chieftain. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. Has the first section of the 
bill been read for amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The entire bill has been read. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And is now open for amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It is. There are one or two committee 
amendments that should be disposed of first. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hastines: Page 1, line 4, after the word 
“follows,” strike out the remainder of line 4 and all of lines 5, 6, 
and 7, and change the comma and Insert a semicolon. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, the amendment which I 
offer will not change the text of the bill in any respect. It 
merely retnins the name of Sequoia. It eliminates from the 
bill the hyphenated name Roosevelt-Sequola and retains the 
present name of Sequoia. I trust I may have your attention 
for a moment while this amendment is under consideration, so 
that I may tell you a little about who Sequoyah was and about 
how much this means to the Indians of this country, and how 
much it means to the State of Oklahoma. 

Sequoyah was born about the year 1770. That was prior 
to the Revolutionary War. He was born down there in the 
red hills of Georgia, before we had any Government, born in 
a tent of a full-blooded Cherokee Indian woman. He did not 
know how to read or write the English language. Under those 
circumstances this Indian grew up to young manhood. He 
saw letters passing back and forth between white people of 
the country. He called them “talking leayes” and he chal- 
lenged his neighbors and acquaintances that he could do the 
same thing for the Indians of the country. He set to work to 
invent an alphabet so that the Indians could communicate one 
with the other and learn to read and write. He invented the 
most complete alphabet that is known to history to-day. 

It has 86 characters. You can not misspell in the Cherokee 
language, because it has one character for every syllable. You 
have one character following after another forming a word. 
It can be read at sight as soon as you know the characters, 
and it can be pronounced as soon as you know the alphabet. 
You can not possibly misspell if you pronounce correctly. It 
is the most complete alphabet ever invented. By reason of 
this alphabet a newspaper was established. The Indians com- 
municated with each other. Proclamations from Washington 
concerning their affairs and public documents and matters of 
general importance were brought to the attention of the In- 
dians. The New Testament and parts of the Old Testament, 
hymn books, and yarious kinds of tracts were published. It 
had a splendid influence on the Indians, and as a result 
Sequoyah's tribe, the Cherokee, advanced rapidly and became 
one of the Five Civilized Tribes of this country. At one time 
the Indians, by virtue of a roving possessory right, occupied 
this entire country from ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to 
the Gulf. They have receded before the advancing waves of 
civilization. They have yielded everything for civilization. 
Here is one of the greatest of all of the Indians, whose name is 
perpetuated by one of these parks being named for him. It 
is argued that his name was first given to the tall trees, 
That is true, but authentic history records that these tall trees 
out in California were named for Sequoyah, and the park 
was named for the trees, so that the park after all was named 
for Sequoyah. 

When of about middle age Sequoyah moved from his old 
home in Georgia and went west to what first was the Indian 
Territory and later a part of the splendid State of Oklahoma. 

In 1828 he visited Washington. His genius was recognized. 
Resolutions were passed in his honor. He was presented with a 
medal, He was granted a civil pension by his own tribe. A 
county in my district and State bears his name. When the 
people of eastern Oklahoma, which was then Indian Territory, 
first started to form a State, instead of naming the State 
Oklahoma they gave it the name of Sequoyah in honor of this 
great Indian and his achievement. Soon after Oklahoma was 
admitted to the Union in 1907 the legislature of the State 
passed an act to have his statue placed in Statuary Hall as 
one of the two distinguished men from my State. I submit no 
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good reason has been shown why this amendment should not 
be adopted, or why the name of this park should be changed. 
I haye taken occasion heretofore to fittingly express my appre- 
ciation of ex-President Theodore Roosevelt, and if this park 
were named for Colonel Rooseyelt I would not be here now 
advocating the change to Sequoyah. That park is now named 
Sequoia. I oppose, in behalf of the people of Oklahoma, in 
behalf of the Indians of the nation of which Sequoyah was 
easily the foremost in this country, the change of this name. 
I appeal in all seriousness and in all earnestness to the House, 
and I sincerely trust that this House will not take from the 
name of this park the name of this splendid American, the 
Cadmus of his race. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would it not be proper to name 
this park for both of these men, one of them a great Indian 
and the other a good scout? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Roosevelt has a great many counties 
and a great many towns and many citles named for him, and I 
am sure that if ex-President Roosevelt were living and here 
to-day he would not approye of this hyphenated name being 
applied to this park. I present this amendment and hope that 
it may be adopted. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. How long has this name been in exist- 
ence, Sequoia? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Ever since the park was established. 

Mr. HUDSPETH,. How long has that been? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not recall just now. 
years, 

Mr. WELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will. 

Mr. WELLER. I would like to know if the gentleman pre- 
sented this same argument before the committee which had 
this matter in charge? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I did not know that the bill had been 
introduced or was pending before the committee until I found 
it on the calendar. 

Mr. WELLER. I have listened with a great deal of atten- 
tion and with a great deal of respect to the gentleman's state- 
ment about Sequoyah. It has been very enlightening, I assure 
the gentleman, but it does seem to me a matter of this kind, 
where the gentleman is so much interested in it as he is, and 
a distinguished ex-President's name is to be coupled in the 
name of this park, that the matter should not have been 
presented to the committee in the first instance. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman is aware there have been 
some 12,000 bills introduced in this Congress. Let me repeat 
that I did not know that such a bill was pending before the 
committee. It was stated when I objected to this bill some 
two weeks ago that I had agreed to this change. A letter was 
referred to which I wrote in 1920, six years ago, in which I 
agreed to the change. 

But that, as I recall it, was when they were trying to change 
the name entirely to Roosevelt Park. The bill so provided 
then as I remember It—I may be mistaken about it; that was 
six years ago—the bill, as I now remember, was to cut out 
“Sequoia” and put in “Roosevelt,” and the compromise re- 
ferred to was to retain the name “ Sequoia.” 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And tliis bill was introduced in accordance 
with that compromise, with the understanding that that agree- 
ment was still in effect. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Well, I will say to the gentleman from 
California that I did not know anything about this bill until 
after it was introduced. 5 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is not customary for the chairman or 
members of a committee to go around and notify every Mem- 
ber of the introduction of a bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Any agreement I made was in connection 
with the bill six years ago, and not to this bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That bill was in the identical language of 
this bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What I said on agreement about a bill was 
about the bill that was introduced some six years ago, and 
not about this bill. I repeat, I did not know that this bill was 
introduced until after I found it reported and on the Union 
Calendar. As I recall it, the bill that was considered six years 
ago was a bill to take away the name “ Sequoia” and substi- 
tute the name of “ Roosevelt” entirely, and the agreement then 
was to retain the two. 

Mr. BARBOUR. In introducing this bill we agreed upon 
the name “ Roosevelt-Sequoia” in accordance with that agree- 
ment. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. What I am afraid of is that this is only 
the first step in changing the name of this park and that in 
another year or two the name “Sequoia” will be dropped. It 
will be much easier to drop the name of “ Sequoia” than to 
change it. What we fear is that in a short time “ Sequoia” 
will be eliminated and“ Roosevelt“ left as the one name. Why 
insert the name “Roosevelt” here at all? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? ` 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If the area of the Sequoia 
Park is left and the name Sequoia“ is left and additional 
lands are added and the additional name is added, it does not 
seem to me that there cau be any valid objection to it. For 
one I waut to say that I shall be very glad at any time to fight 
any attempt to drop the name of “ Sequoia.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why does not the gentleman from Wash- 
ington and the gentleman from California move to change the 
name of some other park to “Roosevelt,” as, for example, 
Mount Rainier Park? You do not need to change the name 
because you add a little additional territory to it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. This fs a large area, the 
gentleman should understand. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It may be a large area. But no good rea- 
son can be assigned why a hyphenated name, as the name 
„ Roosevelt-Sequoia,” be given to this park, so as # entirely 
overshadow the greatest Indian name of all time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am a member of the committee that 
framed this bill. I considered this bill simply in the light of 
un enlargement of territory, The question of the change of 
name did not come up, 

Mr. HASTINGS. It was not emphasized? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; it was not emphasized at all. I do 
not think anybody in this House admires the career of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt more than I do, and I agree with the gentleman 
from Oklahoma that the name of this park should not be 
hyphenated. 

Mr. HASTINGS. On July 6, 1917, the statue of Sequoyah 
was unveiled in Statuury Hall and speeches were made by 
Speaker Clark, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and all 
of the Members of the Oklahoma delegution, inviting attention 
to the details of the life of this great Indian and the splendid 
services which he rendered not only to his tribe but to mankind. 

A mau of great native intellect and splendid courage, he 
contributed to the advancement and civilization not only the 
Indians of his own tribe but through them the Indians of 
the surrounding tribes and nations. 

He hoped to find a universal language by means of which 
all tribes of Indians in North ‘America might communicate 
with each other. 

In the early forties, during a visit with other tribes to the 
far Southwest to become acquainted with their customs and 
usages he was scized with a fever and somewhere near the 
sweep of the great Colorado River and near this park which 
bears his name, in an unknown cive, this Indian philosopher 
and teacher, inventor, genius, and dreamer, fell asleep. How 
fitting that this park should be named for this lover of the 
forest and the great outdoors, and the foremost Indian not only 
of his race but of all Indian tribes. He was not only a great 
Indian and a splendid American, but when we take into con- 
sideration the circumstances of his birth, the meager advin- 
tages he had, his achievement has not been excelled by any 
nationality. 


ment which I wish to offer. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to speak with 
reference to this pending amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon is a member 
of the committee. He will be heard first. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move on line 7, page 1, to 
strike out the colon and insert a comma, and insert the fol- 
lowing: “and in honor of the Indian chief Sequoyah.” 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Would the gentleman from 
Oregon object to changing his amendment and adding “and 
in honor of the Indian chieftain Sequoyah, inventor of the 
Cherokee Indian alphabet“? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
amendment if that is put in. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That will be satisfactory to me. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Speaker, I will withdraw my 
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Amendment offered by Mr. Srxxorr: Page 1, line 7, strike out the 
colon after the word “States,” insert a comma and add the following: 
“and in honor of the Indian ‘chieftain Sequoyah, inventor of the Chero- 
kee Indian alphabet.” 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Oregon yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota for the purpose of making 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. My question was simply this: I take it 
that the amendment offered by the chairman of the committee 
is simply a perfecting amendment to the language und its adop- 
tion would not in any way éliminate the amendment that has 
been offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. Not at all. It would simply bave prece- 
dence in time of voting; that is all. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman from Oregon yield 
ine a few minutes on this amendment? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I shall just as svon as I have stated the 
reasons for the amendment. Mr. Speaker, there is no desire 
on the part of anyone to detract one iota from the great name 
of Sequoyah. Sequoyah was a great Indian; he was a great 
man, and he bad a great intellect. It seems to me that 
we udd to his honor by linking his nume with that of an- 
other great American, Theodore Roosevelt. [Applause.] A 
great American; a great man and a great intellect. Tlie present 
park, which has the name of Sequoia, has somie 250 square 
miles in area; we are increasing the park by adding thereto an 
additional 352 square miles. It seems to me that with this 
great addition to the park it is very proper that we couple the 
names of these two great Americaus. [Applause.] That is the 
reason why I have offered this nmendmeunt. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Let me ask the gentleman about 
the suggestion made by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Hastincs] to the effect that he fenred this was the first step 
toward striking the name of Sequoia from the park com- 
pletely. Does the gentleman know of any intention on the part 
of anyone connected with the parks or with Congress to do 
that? ‘ 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; I do not, and this is the first step that I 
know to give legislative recognition to the great name and fame 
of the Indian chieftain Sequoyah. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. May we have the gentleman’s 
word that it would be his policy to prevent that thing being 
done? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It will be my object to try to remain in 
Congress for the next 50 years for that one purpose. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I differed greatly in politics from President Roosevelt, but ir- 
respective of that we all recognized him as one of the great 
outstanding Americans of history. I take it that linking these 
two names together is a great honor to both of these two dis- 
tinguished Americans. [Applause.] I am proud to be an 
humble instrument in giving due recognition to this great 
Indian chief. I would not have supported this bill if the gen- 
tleman from California had not agreed to the amendment, be- 
cause I feel that we have not honored the Indian race as much 
as we should in America. 

I think we ought to adopt the amendment of the chairman of 
the committee. I do not think it would be fair nor do I think 
it would be proper to strike out the name of Roosevelt. I think 


| we ought to adopt this amendment, and I think the gentleman 
Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have a perfecting amend- | 


from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrxcs] should feel proud of the fact 
that he is coupling up this great Indian chief with a President 
of the United States, not an ordinary citizen, but a man who 
is an outstanding American, a min who did as much as any 
other man to make America for Americans, regardless of his 
politics. [Applause.] I hope the House will adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last three words. I have no personal interest in this 
bill and did not know it was pending until a few minutes ago. 
I hope the committee will adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrines]. I speak to-day as 
an admirer of Theodore Roosevelt. Theodore Roosevelt's great- 
ness, gentlemen, is not dependent upon haying u park named 
for him, nor upon sharing with Sequoyah such an honor. A 
man who was world-wide in his fame, a man who was one of 
the most vivid and virile characters in all of the public life 
and public history of this Republic can have nothing added to 
his greatness by splitting up the honor of naming this park 
and calling it the Rovsevelt-Sequoia Park. It is now the Se- 
quoia Park; why change it? You decrease the honor both to 
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Roosevelt and to Sequoyah when you hyphenate it and make 
the park a monument to two men instead of to either. 

I understand there are other bills pending seeking to honor 
the name of Roosevelt by connecting his name with some other 
great park, and I hope that bill will be adopted. I should 
not oppose such a monument to Theodore Roosevelt, but his 
greatness is not dependent, gentlemen, upon the erection of 
marble monuments or the naming of parks. His monument will 
live in the history of America when marble monuments are 
dust. 

I remember Theodore Roosevelt, not as President—I never 
knew him as President—I remember him as I first saw him 
when he was a Rough Rider in 1898 at San Antonio, Tex. I 
saw him ride into the city from his camp, booted and spurred, 
on his charger, with his hat at a rakish angle, the very incarna- 
tion of the dashing horseman and picturesque leader. 

This great Indian Sequoyah—his tribe is fast passing away; 
I remember now a striking picture entitled “The End of the 
Trail.” It is that of a poor Indian on his pony, driven to the 
very edge of a yawning precipice. His pony’s feet are set in 
the sod and his poor, bent figure is one of tragedy and of 
pathos that arouses the sympathy of any man who looks upon 
it—“ the end of the trail” for the poor Indian. 

Let this monument to Sequoyah, a great Indian character, 
remain. Let this park be linked with the name of a great 
Indian. Here are the hills that the Indian knew. Yonder are 
the valleys through which he hunted. Here are the sequoia 
trees that grow in the park that bear the same name as 
Sequoyah, in whose honor the park is named. Why not leave 
this place of nature that brings back the memory of the wild 
days of the Indian—why not let it stand there as a monument 
to the Indian? Why split it up and call it the Sequoia- 
Roosevelt Park? 

I shall vote for any other park in honor of the name of 
Roosevelt, but do not destroy the honor to both of them by 
linking up the name of this park in hyphenated fashion. 
Roosevelt needs no poor tribute like this to add to his fame, 
but it will be a magnificent tribute by this Congress to the poor 
Indian whose tribe is disappearing, whose tribe now stands on 
the precipice at “the end of the trail.” Let him have this 
refuge out there amidst the mountains and the valleys and the 
streams and the wild game that the Indian knew. His spirit 
is there. Why not let his name remain there? I do not believe, 
if Roosevelt could look back from that land in which his 
spirit now dwells, he would begrudge the act of this Congress 
in leaving this the Sequoia National Park. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman will remember that President 
Roosevelt never liked the hyphen. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I agree with the gentleman. 
President Roosevelt was one of the bitterest opponents of the 
hyphenated American. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I did not know 
that the bill before us was to be up for consideration. My 
attention had not been called to it until I came into the House 
a few moments ago. 

Unlike the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], who has just taken his seat, it was my privilege to be 
intimately acquainted with Theodore Roosevelt. On more than 
one occasion I was honored, if I may be permitted to say it, 
with his confidence. On more than one occasion I was called 
to the White House; and sometimes, with other gentlemen of 
the House and Members of the Senate, I sat until late into the 
night with that remarkable man; and I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that only those persons so fortunate as to 
have seen Theodore Roosevelt in consultation at such a time on 
a subject that he deemed of vital importance to the Nation— 
aroused as I have seen him aroused—can have any real con- 
ception of his power and literally amazing mentality. 

The gentleman from Texas says that Theodore Roosevelt 
needs no monument of bronze or stone. That is true. Roose- 
yelt is immortal, the gentleman says, in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. That also is true; but the observation would apply 
equally well to two others of America’s immortals, and yet 
we have the lofty shaft to George Washington and the beautiful 
memorial to Abraham Lincoln, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Would the gentleman advocate 
changing the name of the Washington Monument and having 
it a monument to George Washington and Chief Pushmataha 
or to George Washington and Abraham Lincoln? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In reply to the question of 
the gentleman from Texas, I will employ the language that 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Leonard Swett used when a lawyer arose in court and pro- 
pounded a similar inquiry. Twirling his eyeglasses, Swett 
said, “While the question of the distinguished gentleman 
is doubtless very interesting, it is, unfortunately, not at all 
germane.” 

Without memorials of any kind, the fame of Washington 
and of Lincoln would be secure in the hearts of their coun- 
trymen, yet Congress in its wisdom has erected magnificent 
monuments to their memory. And you remember the words 
carved in the wall of the temple above the marble statue 
of Lincoln: 


In this temple, as in the hearts of his countrymen, for whom he saved 
the Union, the memory of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined forever. 


Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that there are especial reasons 
why Oklahoma and all the great West should remember with 
gratitude the work of Theodore Roosevelt. Presidents before 
him had been petitioned to urge Congress to legislate so as to 
bring about the reclamation of the great arid regions of the 
West. But no President gave heed to these requests. Almost 
the first thing that Theodore Roosevelt did when he became 
President was to send his famous message urging reclamation. 
And not long after that he was equally forceful and successful 
in demanding conservation. 

Has Oklahoma—has the great territory beyond the Missis- 
sippi—occasion to feel more grateful to any man than it should 
be to Theodore Roosevelt for his splendid work as the pioneer 
in securing the establishment of the great policies of reclama- 
tion and conservation? 

These are the things—the reclamation and the conservation 
policies—which ought to bring him the lasting gratitude of 
every person who resides beyond the Mississippi River. 
Sequoyah was a great Indian. Theodore Roosevelt was from 
his early manhood a student of the Indians, a man who knew 
all about them, who loved them and honored them, honored 
their traditions. This uniting of the name of the father of 
the two great western policies of reclamation and conseryation 
with the name of the great Indian is most appropriate. 

The park was called Sequoia; now it ís proposed to more 
than double its area and to call it Rooseyelt-Sequoia. The two 
names will live together and be held in honored remembrance 
by their countrymen until time shall be no more. 

I can think of nothing more appropriate, nothing, Mr. 
Speaker, more beautiful, than this recognition by the American 
Congress of these two great Americans in this noble way. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I yield to no one in my admiration for the man and in my 
yeneration for the name of the lamented Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt. It is with some hesitation, therefore, that I rise to sup- 
port the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma. I be- 
lieve that if you will listen to my reasons you will not only 
sympathize with me in my purpose but, I trust, commend me 
therefor. 

All of you familiar with the life and history of Theodore 
Roosevelt know that as a young man, none too healthy, not 
very virile, not very strong, he went out into the West to regain 
his health and build up his physique. Those of you who read 
last year as they were published the interesting letters between 

Jolonel Roosevelt and Senator Lodge know something about 
what the western country, what the Dakotas, meant to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

There is now pending in this Congress a bill which would 
establish in North Dakota what is sometimes called the Roose- 
velt Memorial Park and sometimes the Roosevelt Badlands 
Park. We are intending to get established there a national 
park, a national shrine, in honor of the memory of Roosevelt, 
composed of that territory which he learned to love, a stretch 
of land including the ranches where he lived, including the 
ereeks and the hills and the buttes, with all the strange and 
weird scenery and wonderful coloring that is found in the 
so-called badlands, and including those petrified forests, which 
are the greatest and most extensive, I believe, of the petrified 
forests found anywhere on the face of the earth. We are in- 
tensely in earnest in this purpose. 

If the news goes out from this Chamber that some other 
national park has had its name changed, has been given a 
double-jointed name, linking the name of Roosevelt with the 
name of the Indian chieftain Sequoyah, our people out there 
in the West, those old ranchers who are still alive, who lived 
with Roosevelt, who loved him and revere his memory, will 
regret it indeed, for they are also yery earnest in having that 
part of the country known forever as the Roosevelt Badlands 
Park. They desire it to become truly a national shrine. I 
have so much admiration for both Sequoyah and for Roosevelt 
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that I belfeve each is big enough and each has rendered such 
auspicious services to America as to have a park named in his 
individual honor. 

If Colonel Roosevelt had been asked before his death 
whether when the time should come for this country to name 
a park in honor of his memory, whether he would prefer the 
selection of an existing park in Californin which he had per- 
haps visited a few times and connect his name therewith as a 
part of a hyphenated name connected with that of a great 
Indian chief or would prefer to have a park established in the 
great Northwest where he regained his health and where he 
himself testified that it was his living out there in the open. 
his riding and hunting among the hills, his vigorous outdoor 
life which made it possible for him to lead the strenuous life 
he thereafter led, I believe he would unquestionably have indi- 
cated his preference for the latter. The badlands park in 
North Dakota should be promptly established and dedicated 
to his honor. Let us not prejudice the proposal by changing 
the name of a park with an otherwise perfectly good and ap- 
propriate name to Rooseyelt-Sequoia. Let us wait till we pass 
favorable legislation for the Roosevelt Badlands Park. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I presume that 
none of us will vote against this bill for the reason that it 
shall contain the name of the wonderful Roosevelt, but I do 
hope the House will be kind enough, and the author of 
the bill generous enough, to grant the request and accept the 
amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma and let the name 
of that wonderful Cherokee chief be retained as the name of 
the park as a memorial to him forever, and to his memory 
alone. Those of you who have not been privileged to-be in 
near touch with the Indians do not understand. What have 
we done for them in the way of perpetuating the memory of 
the remarkable ones among them? Very little. They are dis- 
appearing very rapidly. Most of the tribes are gone. The 
Cherokees baye almost disappeared. The memory of the won- 
derful Sequoyah still lives, and oh, Mr. Speaker, let us keep 
his name us a memorial in this park to the end that perhaps 
the constant repetition of it throughout the years may bring 
to the American people, and particularly to the Christian peo- 
ple, a desire to do just a little higher grade of justice than we 
have heretofore done to a people now driven by our crushing 
civilization to the yery door of racial death. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question first comes upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the adoption of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oregon in any way conflict with 
the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

The SPEAKER. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma be adopted, it will strike out the language of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Oregon, together with the 
rest of the paragraph. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the language read as it will appear with my amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the language as it 
now stands, with the amendment of the gentleman from 
Oregon. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Sinnott: Page 1, line 7, after the word 
States,“ strike out the colon and insert a comma and add the fol- 
lowing, “and in honor of the Indian chieftain Scquoyah, inventor of 
Cherokee alphabet,” so that the amended paragraph will read: 

“That the boundaries of the Sequoia National Park, Calif., are 
hereby changed, as follows, and that the park hereafter be designated 
the Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park, in honor of Theodore Roosevelt, 
late President of the United States, and in honor of the Indian 
chieftain Sequoyah, inventor of the Cherokee Indian alphabet.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were— 
ayes 26, noes 37. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am going to ask unanimous 
consent to change the spelling so the name will be correctly 
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spelled Sequoyah where it occurs twice in the amended section. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think that will be a mistake, I will say to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, because the name there is spelled Sequoia. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is the right way to spell it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It has been Sequoia and has been spelled 
that way for 50 years. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The other is the correct way. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It will confuse things interminably. In the 
amendment adopted the name will be spelled correctly, and that 
will make it clear, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Both should be spelled the same. 

Mr. SWING. Then you get back to the question of chang- 
ing the name of the trees. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Still reserving the right to object, in the 
present statute it is spelled “ia.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. But this will change the law, and I am not 
trying to change the law. I am trying to change the spelling. 
You are now stating in this section that you are naming this 
after the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet, Sequoyah. If 
you are, you can not find any reason for spelling it otherwise 
than the spelling used in the Cherokee country. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oregon explains that. I do not know how the 
name came to be spelled differently but it has been recognized 
for years that way. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Sequoyah lived in my district; there is 
a county there by his name, Sequoyah, and his name was 
spelled that way. The trees were first named sequoia and 
they were misspelled, and there is no reason why it should 
not be spelled correctly. 

A Member, The park was named after him and not the 
trees. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is it the gentleman’s request that a change 
be made in the amendment offered 
Mr. HASTINGS. Both places. 
Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, in order to settle this, I object. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment—— 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered 
on the amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then, Mr. Speaker, we will not have a 
yote on this to-night. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
in order. 

The SPEAKER. A motion to recommit will be in order. 
The gentleman can offer a motion to recommit. ` 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to correct one other, and that is the words “the Indian chief- 
tain” should be out of the amendment. I want unanimous 
consent to strike that out. He was a great Indian and the 
inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. That will be historically 
correct, 

Mr. TILSON. 
out here? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is spelled “ va.“ 

Mr. TILSON. The letter “y.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think it is just “a.” The “h” is there. 
It is not spelled as the name is spelled in this bill. Strike out 
the words “the Indian chief.” Will the Clerk read the words, 
so that I can get them? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the last two lines, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And in honor of the Indian chieftain Sequoyah.. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous conseut to eliminate the words “the Indian chieftain,” 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will that leave it “the inventor of the 
Cherokee alphabet“? 

The SPEAKER. Les. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the author of the bill [Mr. BARBOUR] 
accept this amendment about the spelling? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The name has been so long in every act 
affecting that park and in the act creating the park— 
“ Sequoia “—that I can not consent. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then you will not pass this bill to-night, 

Mr. BARBOUR. I can not accept the amendment. It will 
result in too much confusion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a motion to 
recommit, with a motion to strike out, using the language I 
offered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
recommit the bill. The Clerk will report his motion. 


A motion to recommit will be 


How is the name spelled on the monument 


It is not “ia.” 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HASTINGS moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Public 
Lands with instructions to that committee to report the same back 
forthwith with the following amendment: Page 1, line 4, after the 
word “follows,” strike out the remainder of line 4, and lines 5, 6, 
and 7 and change the comma and insert a colon. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that 
that is not in order. The House has just rejected the amend- 
meut. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks thet in view of the fact 
that the paragraph has been changed by unanimous consent 
the amendment would be in order only under those circum- 
stances. The question is on the motion to recommit, offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. TILSON. May I inquire if it is the gentleman’s inten- 
tion to ask for a roll call on this? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; unless the change in spelling is made. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I think the House should ad- 
journ, and not attempt to pass the bill to-night. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. Greenwoop, by unanimous consent (at the request of 
Mr. Ganpner of Indiana), was granted leave of absence, for 
10 days, on account of the death of his father. 

ADJOURNMENT 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut moves 
that the House do now adjourn. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
43 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, May 27, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for May 27, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 
To promote the unification of carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce (H. R. 11212). 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the packers and stockyards act, 1921 (H. R. 11384). 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
(10.30, Room 347) 
To investigate Northern Pacific land grants. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 


To amend the national prohibition act, as amended and sup- 
plemented (H. R. 377). 

To amend and strengthen the national prohibition act of 
November 23, 1921, supplemental thereto (H. R. 12215). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

532. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, to remain available until June 30, 1927, to enable the 
Chief Executive to carry into effect the “ Joint resolution di- 
recting the Secretary of the Interior to institute proceedings 
touching sections 16 and 36, township 30 south, range 23 east, 
Mount Diablo meridian,” approved February 21, 1924 (43 Stat. 
15) (H. Doc. No. 400), was taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12168. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge across the Grand Calumet River; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1807). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEA of California: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. S. 2959. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to Lake Washington Corporation to construct a bridge 
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across Lake Washington, in King County, State of Wasling- 
ton; without amendment (Rept. No. 1808). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 3931. An act granting the consent of Congress 
to the Board of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, 
Ohio, to construct an overhead viaduct across the Mahoning 
River at Girard, Trumbull County, Ohio; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1309). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 3989. An act to extend the time for 
the construction of a bridge by the city of Minneapolis, Minn., 
across the Mississippi River in said city; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1310). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 4261. 
An act relating to patents issued pursuant to decrees of the 
Court of Private Land Claims; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1311). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
12666. A bill to add certain public lands to the Washakie 
National Forest, Wyo.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1312). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 1035. An 
act relating to contempts; with amendment (Rept. No. 1313). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 1727. An act 
for the relief of the Carib Steamship Co. (Inc.); with amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1314). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1690. 
A bill for the relief of Thomas P. McSherry; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1315). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10363. 
A bill to reinstate William R. Bleakney in West Point Military 
Academy; with amendment (Rept. No. 1316). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (A. R. 12442) to amend sec- 
tion 128, subdivision (b), paragraph 1, of the Judicial Code as 
amended February 13, 1925, relating to appeals from district 
courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 12443) to 
establish a Federal farm beard to aid in the orderly marketing 
and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricul- 
tural commodities ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (II. R. 12444) to provide for the 
deportation of certain aliens, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 12445) extending the juris- 
diction of the Mississippi River Commission to the Illinois 
River; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 12446) to authorize the can- 
cellation and remittance of construction assessments against 
allotted Paiute Indian lands irrigated under the Newlands 
reclamation project in the State of Nevada, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 266) provid- 
ing for the observance of the sixtieth anniversary of the first 
Memorial Day, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. SMITH: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 31) to 
provide for the printing of 10,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document 86, Sixty-second Congress, first session, entitled 
„Last Win and Testament of George Washington”; to the 
Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 12447) granting an increase of 
pension to Ella V. Dell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 12448) granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth J. Heitzwebel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R, 12449) granting an increase of 
pension to Christine Forbach; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON: A bill (H. R. 12450) granting an increase 
of pension to Helen A. Ackerman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12451) granting an increase: of pension to 
Elizabeth M. Hickey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

“Also, a bill (H. R. 12452) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Snook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PSTERLY: A bill (H. R. 12453) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Brady; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12454) granting nn increase of pension to 
Eliza A. Kern; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 12455) granting a pension 
to EHen PF. Calder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOBSTHIN: A bill (H. R. 12456) for the relief of 
Clara D. Miller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 12457) granting an increase 
of pension to Wealthy Ann Linscott; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (II. R. 12458) 
granting an increase of pension to Letitia Humphrey; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (A. R. 12459) for the relief of 
Mabel Brown; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 12460) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Timerman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12461) 
granting an increase of pension to Hannah Reighard; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 12462) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mattie E. Price; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12463) granting 
an increase of pension to Thaddeus M. Kelly; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELLER: A bill (H. R. 12464) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob Bruno; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 12465) granting an increase 
of pension to Edith MeElhaney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 12466) for the relief of Alfred 
A. Winslow; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2293. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution adopted by the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women's Ciubs, urging rigid enforcement 
of the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2204. Also, resolution adopted by the California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, urging the continuation of Federal aid for 
highways; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2295. By Mr. DRANE: Petition from the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association, in annual convention at Atlanta, Ga., pro- 
testing against the inheritance tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

2296. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of juniors and seniors of 
the Billings High School, Billings, Mont., favoring passage of 
the bill providing for election of the Governor of Porto Rico 
by the citizens of that Territory; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

2297. By Mr: O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Parker, Stearns & Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage 
of Senate bill 2920 and House bill 8708; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

_ 2298. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of citizens of Gloucester 
City, N. J., protesting against the enactment into law of House 
bills 10311, 10128, 7179, or 7822, or any other compulsory re- 
ligious measure; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2299. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of George F. Fogg, 107 Oak 
Street, Wakeficld, Mass., and other residents of Massachusetts 
urging consideration and passage of House bill 4023; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2300. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of citizens of Delta, 
Ohio, protesting against the passage of any bills making com- 
pulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
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SENATE 
Tuunspay, May 27, 1926 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 26, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. q 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

II. R. 5385. An act to provide for the disposition of asphalt, 
gilsonite, elaterite, and other like substances on the public 
domain; 

H. HR. 0982. An act to amend sections 213 and 215, act of 
March 4, 1909 (Criminal Code), relating to offenses against the 
Postal Service, and sections 3929 and 4041, Revised Statutes, 
relating to the exclusion of fraudulent devices and lottery para- 
phernatia from the mails, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8377. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
establish a uniform system of registration of mail matter, and 
for other purposes; 

II. R. 10132. An act to authorize the assignment of railway 
postal clerks and substitute railway postal clerks to temporary 
employment as substitute sea post clerks; 

II. R. 12211. An act to amend section 4009 of the Revised 
Statutes; and 

H. R. 12369, An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of post- 
masters for loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable cas- 
ualty,” approved March 17, 1882, as amended. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President. 

S. 108. An act for the relief of the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Co. (Ltd.); the Automobile Insurance Co., of Hartford, 
Conn.; American & Foreign Insurance Co.; Queen Insurance Co. 
of America; Fireman's Fund Insurance Co.; St. Paul Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co.; and the United States Merchants & 
Shippers Insurance Co.; 

S. 511. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the lighter Linwood at the time of her collision with 
the U. S. S. Absecon; 

S. 554. An act for the relief of Frank Grygla; 

S. 588. An act for the relief of A. T. Whitworth; 

S. 726. An act for the relief of Hilbert Edison and Ralph R. 
Walton; 

S. 1208. An act providing reimbursement to J. M. LaCalle 
for services as instructor at the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., from October 1, 1914, to October 19, 1914; 

S. 1223. An act for the relief of J. L. Flynn; 

S. 1224. An act for the relief of John P. McLaughlin; 

S. 1361. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty Co.;: 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md.; 
and the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland; 

S. 1415. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to immediately reconvey to Charles Murray, Sr., 
and Sarah A. Murray, his wife, of De Funiak Springs, Wla., the 
title to lots 820, 821, and 822, in the town of De Funiak Springs, 
Fla., according to the map of Lake De Funiak drawn by W. J. 
Vankirk ; 

S. 1651. An act for the relief of the widow and minor children 
of Ed Estes, deceased ; 

S. 1792. An act for the relief of William Alexander; Frank 
M. Clark; George V. Welch; Grant W. Newton; William T. 
Hughes; Lucy V. Nelson; Frank A. Gummer; Charles E. Mul- 
liken ; Leo M. Rusk; Fred Falkenburg; Meary E. Kelly, William 
©. Hall: Rufus L. Stewart; Hugo H. Ahlff; Paul J. Linster; 
Ruida Daniel; Faye F. Mitchell; Dollie Miller; Alfred Ander- 
son; Gustayus M. Rhoden; Marie L. Dumbauld; estate of Fred 
Moody, deceased ; 

S. 1920. An act for the relief of the devisees of William 
Rusch, deceased ; 

S. 2533. An act for the relief of R. P. Rueth, of Chamita, 
N. Mex. ; 

S. 2674. An act for the relief of Kate T. Riley; 

S. 2702. An act to provide for the setting apart of certain 
lands in the State of California as an addition to the Morongo 
indian Reservation ; 
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S. 2808. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the steamship Oconee; 

S. 3077. An act for the relief of John T. Wilson; 

S. 3330. An act for the relief of Thomas G. Peyton; 

S. 3555. An act for the relief of the Rochester Merchan- 
dise Co.; 

S. 3879. An act for the relief of W. T. Murray, administrator 
of the estate of Florence Martin, deceased ; 

S. 3880. An act for the relief of Mollie Van Hooser, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Myrtle Van Hooser, deceased; and 

S. 3997. An act to amend section 301 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. t 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 
Bayard Fernald Rias Sackett 
Bingham Fess Schall 
Please Frazier 5 Follette Sheppard 
Borah George McKellar Shipstead 
Bratton Gerry McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Gillett McMaster Simmons 
sruce Glass MeNar. Smoot 
Butler Gort Maytield Steck 
Cameron Gooding Meuns Stephens 
Capper Greene etealf Swanson 
Caraway Hale oses Trammell 
Couzens Harreld Norbeck Tyson 
Cummins Harris Norris Underwood 
Curtis Hetlin Oddie Wadsworth 
Dale Howell Overman Walsh 
TDeneen Johnson Phipps Weller 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Line Wheeler 
Edge Jones, Wash. Ransdell Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 

swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER MEMORIAL DAY 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would like to submit a unan- 
imous-consent request so that if it is granted Senators may 
make the arrangements they desire for Decoration Day. I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes its business 
on Saturday, May 29, it adjourn until 12 o’clock noon Tuesday, 
June 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


TRANSFER OF EMPLOYEES OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN (S. DOC, 
NO. 119) 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Alien Property Custodian reporting, in response 
to Senate Resolution 229 (by Mr. Norris, agreed to May 24, 
1926), relative to all persons paid by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian and detailed to other Government offices, ete., which, 
with the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed, 


< REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9269) to amend para- 
graph 2 of section 7 of the farm loan act, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 947) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1828) for the relief of J. M. Holladay, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
948) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7943) for the relief of Mrs. G. A. 
Guenther, mother of the late Gordon Guenther, ensign, United 
States Naval Reserve, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 949) thereon, 

Mr, TYSON, from the Commitee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1424) for the relief of John G. Sessions, 
reported it with nn amendment and submitted a report (No. 
950) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (H. R. 615) for the relief of John H. Barrett and 
Ada H. Barrett (Rept. No. 951) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3691) for the relief of the estate of James H. 
Graham (Rept. No. 952) ; 

A bill (H. R. 4117) for the relief of J. Walter Payne (Rept. 
No. 953) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 4580) for the relief of the Moran Towing & 
Transportation Co. (Rept. No. 954). 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 8471) for the relief of Philip T. 


The Chair 
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Coffey, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 955) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (II. R. 7380) to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the removal of what is now known as the 
Aqueduct Bridge, dcross the Potomac River, and for the build- 
ing of a bridge in place thereof,” approved May 18, 1916, and 
section 12 of the act eutitled “An act to provide for eliminating 
certain grade crossings, ete.;“ approved February 12, 1901, as 
amended (Rept. No. 956) ; and ; 

A bill (H. R. 12172) permitting the Washington Market Co. 
to lay a conduit across Twelfth Street SW. (Rept. No. 957). 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2164) to permit the city of Fort Smith, 
Sebastian County, Ark., to erect or cause to be erected a dam 
across the Poteau River, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 958) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4856) to allow credits in the accounts of Anna J. 
Larson, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
8 the Interior; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4857) granting an increase of pension to Emma G. 
18 (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 4358) for the relief of John Regan; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4359) for the relief of Joseph Kahnheimer (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4360) to authorize the licensing of patents owned 
by the United States; to the Committee on Patents. 

A bill (S. 4361) granting an increase of pension to Rebecca J. 
Deighton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A bill (S. 4362) for the relief of Harry P. Hollidge; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4363) granting an increase of pension to Bessie L. 
Christie (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 4364) for the relief of James Clay Colson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMBRON (for Mr. MCKINLEY) : 

A bill (S. 4365) granting a pension to Mary V. Maxwell; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 5385. An act to provide for the disposition of asphalt, 
gilsonite, elaterite, and other like substances on the publie 
domain; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 6982. An act to amend sections 213 and 215, act of 
March 4, 1909 (Criminal Code), relating to offenses against the 
Postal Service, and sections 3929 and 4041, Revised Statutes, 
relating to the exclusion of fraudulent devices and lottery 
paraphernalia from the mails, and for other purposes; 

H. R.8377. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
establish a uniform system of registration of mail matter, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 10132. An act to authorize the assignment of railway 
postal clerks and substitute railway postal clerks to temporary 
employment as substitute sea post clerks; 

H. R. 12211. An act to amend section 4009 of the Revised 
Statutes; and 

H. R. 12369. An act to amend the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of 
postmasters for loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable 
casualty,” approved March 17, 1882, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

CORRECTION OF MILITARY RECORD OF GEORGE PATTERSON 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1895) 
to correct the military record of George Patterson, deceased, 
which was to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 
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That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
und benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, thelr widows, or 
dependent relatives, George Patterson, formerly a private of Com- 
pany H, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, shall bere- 
after be held and considered to haye been discharged honorably from 
the military service of the United States as a member of snid com- 
pany and regiment on the 4th day of April, 1863: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I moye that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CREDITS ACT 


Mr. MCLEAN. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H. R. 9268) to amend the agricultural credits act of 
1923 be substituted on the calendar for Order of Business 805, 
the bill (S. 4191) to amend the agricultural credits act of 
1923. The House has already passed the bill, which is a copy 
of the Senate bill. I ask, therefore, to have the House bill sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill on the calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think perhaps the Senator 
stated the subject matter of the bill, but I could not hear him. 
What is the bill? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I am not asking that the bill be passed or 
acted upon at the present time. I merely want to have the 
bill which passed the House substituted on the calendar for the 
Senate bill. The House bill is a copy of the Senate bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The identical Senate bill has 
been reported? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. I make the request so that the House 
bill may be acted upon by the Senate when reached on the 
calendar, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
tion will be made. 

Mr. MCLEAN subsequently said: Mr. President, I am in- 
formed that the motion which I made earlier in to-day’s session 
is not in order, in view of the fact that the House bill has not 
been reported from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I therefore ask that the order be rescinded and that Senate 
bill 4191, being Order of Business No. 805, be recommitted to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AID TO RURAL POST ROADS 


Without objection, the substitu- 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up House bill 9504, the good roads bill. 

“The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I am sorry, but I shall have 
to start objecting somewhere along the line. I dislike to object 
to the consideration of a measure in which I am so intensely 
interested as I am in the good roads bill, but I shall have to 
object. r i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—-AUBREY BOYLES- 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my attention has been called 
to a statement made a day or two ago in Alabama by Mr. 
Boyles, the former district attorney of the Mobile district. 
Senators will recall that a few days ago this man’s appoint- 
ment to succeed himself in that office was rejected by the 
Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator a 
moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is not this a matter that should be taken 
up in executive session? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; it is something that I am going to take 
up in open session. 

Mr. President, I was not opposed to this man's confirmation 
until I had carefully read the testimony for and against him. I 
told the Attorney General that I would be governed by the testi- 
mony and would vote according to the conviction I had after 
I had acquainted myself with the facts in the case. I had an 
open mind upon the subject; but after I read the evidence in 
his case I was strongly opposed to his confirmation. I was 
convinced that he was unfit and unworthy to hold the office 
of United States district attorney. I would vote to impeach 
him upon the evidence submitted in the case against him. He 
has gone back to Mobile, and, according to statements given 
out and published in the Mobile Register, he said: 

Both Senator Unprrwoop and Senator Hernin have claimed they 
did not base opposition to my reappointment on personal grounds, but 
it so happens that I am able to prove that this is exactly what they did. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Callfornia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will not yield just now. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE., For a question only? 

Mr. HELIN. Very well; I yield for a question, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. With all respect, does not the Senator 
think he is really violating the rules of the Senate? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I do not. If the Senate will hold that 
an appointee can be rejected upon his record and then that 
appointee can go out and tell that a Senator objected to him 
on personal grounds when it is not true, then I would be in 
fayor of abolishing all secret executive sessions. 

Mr. President, what I am saying should be said in the open 
Senate. I want the truth about this matter known. The 
statement made by former District Attorney Boyles is abso- 
lutely untrue, and he knew it was untrue when he made it. 
I declined to object to him on personal grounds and so did 
my collengue, but he can speak for himself upon that subject. 
I do not think it is right and fair that a Senator should 
have to sit here with sealed lips and permit a man whose. 
misconduct has been such in office that he hus been over- 
whelmingly rejected by the Senate to go out and tell the people 
through the press that he was not rejected upon the evidence 
against him and upon his record, but that Senators behind closed 
doors objected to him on personal grounds. 

That was not the case. After hearing the evidence for and 
against him discussed for two days the Senate by a vote of 
52 to 22 rejected his confirmation. 

1 simply wanted to state the facts so as to correct the false 
impression created by former District Attorney Boyles’s false 
statement made and published in Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will my colleague allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment? s 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I would be the last man 
in the world to violate any rule concerning what occurred in 
executive session, but I do not regard it as a violation of the 
rules to state what did not oceur in executive session. 

This gentleman, probably to try to ease the fall he has 
recently taken, has made many untruthful statements in the 
press of Alabama, and I think it is only just that the con- 
stituency that we represent should know they are untrue, 
Among other things, he has stated that I wrote a letter to 
each Senator saying that he was personally objectionable to 
me. That did not occur in executive session. Each Senator 
except my colleague had one of those letters, in which I re- 
ferred to a brief in opposition to Mr. Boyles and merely 
Stated that I was opposed to his confirmation and requested 
my friends in the Senate to read the brief. I have a copy 
of that letter, which, as I have said, was sent to each Senator 
and was entirely outside of executive session. So the state- 
ment of Mr. Boyles was absolutely untruthful, as any of my 
brother Senators who happen to have preserved a copy of that 
letter can verify. 

More than that, I distinctly disclaimed in and out of execu- 
tive session that I would make the point of personal objection 
to Mr. Boyles, because I said that I felt this case was a matter 
of too much importance to the Government and the people of 
my own State for it to be decided on a personal issue. Every 
Senator who is listening to my voice knows that I occupied 
that position. 

I only make the correction because I think it is just that the 
people of Alabama should know that the statements that have 
been promulgated in the press of Alabama by Mr. Boyles are 
absolutely untrue and without the slightest foundation of 
fact. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 
Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MONARY. I am advised that the able Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McoKetiar] desires to address himself to the 
farm-relief problem; so I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business may be temporarily laid aside, that the Chair 
lay before the Senate House bill 7893, relative to cooperative 
marketing, that at the conclusion of the speech of the Senator 
from Tennessee the bill shall be returned to the calendar, and 
that then the unfinished business be again laid before the 
Senate. 

Mr. NORBRCK. Mr. President, I dislike very much to object 
to the request, but I do not see how I can permit the unfinished 
business constantly to be laid aside. We have been trying for 
over 10 days to secure a vote on the migratory bird bill. There 
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seem to be two Members of the Senate who are unwilling to 
let us vote on that bill, and then new matters are constantly 
being injected. Of course, I realize that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKeriar] has the right to occupy the floor 
and to speak as long as he wants to speak and as often as he 
wants to speak on the subject concerning which he desires to 
address the Senate and in which we are very much interested, 
I should like to accommodate him, but I do not know how I 
can open the gate for one and shut it in the face of another, 
So I will have to object. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I regret that the Senator 
from South Dakota lus seen fit to object to the request of the 
Senutor from Oregon. I desire to address the Senate to-day on 
the farm relief bill. I shall not take long, unless interrupted 
too often, and will speak on the subject, notwithstanding the 
fact that the bill is not regularly before the Senate. I hope the 
unfinished business may be soon disposed of and the farin relief 
biH taken up. 

Mr. President, the condition of the farmers of the country 
since 1920 has been, indeed, deplorable. The prices of their 
products have been almost continuously and steadily falling. 
At the same time the prices of nearly everything they have had 
to buy have been continuously and steadily on the upgrade. 
The cost of their labor has constantly increased. The cost of 
their farming implements has constantly increased. The cost 
of their wearing apparel has constantly increased. The cost of 
their fertilizers has constantly increased. The cost of traus- 
portation has doubled and in some instances more than doubled. 
Their taxes have constantly gone up, either through increase of 
rates or assessments. When they have had good crops they 
have had low prices, and when they have had high prices they 
have had poor crops, so that their condition has become appall- 
ing. Several yeurs ago the Congress established a system of 
farm-loan banks throughout the country, thinking that a de- 
crease in interest rates would greatly aid the farmers. That 
act, as we all know, did furnish some relief to the farmers, but 
it was a palliative merely and has not afforded suflicient relief 
to keep them out of bankruptcy, so to speak Our Republican 
friends then passed a tariff law for their relief, but it did not 
work. The trouble with the tariff was that the prices of the 
things farmers produced were governed by world markets. 
This was never better illustrated than when by legislation and 
by action of the President a tariff of 42 cents was put on wheat, 
but the price of wheat still went down. 

So it has been determined beyond question, so far as the 
farmer is concerned, a high tariff does him no good. Indeed, 
the tariff operating on virtually everything he buys and favor- 
ably affecting nothing he sells, instead of being an advantage 
to him, is of the greatest detriment and loss to him. 

The Congress next undertook to establish cooperative market 
associations for the benefit of the farmers, and it was thought 
this would help him. To some extent these cooperative asso- 
ciations have helped, but as only a small percentage of those 
engaged in farming have gone in the cooperative associations, 
they have not been as effective as was hoped. 

VARIOUS PROPOSED BILLS 


Various bills have been proposed for the relief of the farm- 
ers. There is the Aswell bill, introduced by Congressman J. B. 
ASWELL, of Louisiana; the Tincher bill, introduced by Congress- 
man TincnerR of Kansas; and the McNary bill, introduced by 
Senator McNary, of Oregon, and various bills introduced by 
Congressman HavuGen, and last, H. R. 11603, known as the last 
Haugen bill, a bill to establish a Federal farm board to aid in 
the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities. 

THE LAST HAUGEN BILG 


Mr. President, I have studied these bills. I do not believe 
that either the Aswell bill, the Tincher bill, or the early 
McNary and Haugen bills will be of any real advantage to the 
farmers. They are mere gestures toward his aid. They will 
not effect any good purpose and I shall not vote for any of 
them. I now come to the last Haugen bill, a bill that is a 
monster in the eyes of some, but when it is analyzed and 
looked into, I believe it will commend itself to thoughtful men 
and women throughout the country. The purpose of it is 
stated in the bill itself, and I read that purpose very briefly: 


To enable producers of agricultural commodities to control a supply 
of such commodities sufficient to stabilize their markets against undue 
and excessive fluctuations and to distribute the benefits and costs 
thereof to all producers of such commodities; to minimize speculation 
and waste In marketing; to encourage the organization of producers of 
agricultural commodities Into cooperative associations; to protect 
domestic markets against world prices and assure the maximum bene- 
fits of the tariff upon agricultural commodities; and to provide for the 
control and disposition of the surpluses of agricultural commodities, 
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for the purpose of promoting the orderly marketing of agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 


After stating its purpose, it is then provided in section 2 that 
a Federal farm advisory council to consist of four members 
from each of the 12 Federal landbank districts shall be estab- 
lished. This council shall be elected by the bona fide farm 
organizations and cooperative associations in each district. 
This will make a body of 48. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
with the advice of such farm organizations, fixes the annual 
convention, designates the organizations to participate therein, 
and the number of votes to which each organization is entitled. 
The members of this council are to serye without compensa- 
tion, but the Federal Farm Board established by the act may 
pay them $20 ench a day for expenses. It is the duty of this 
eouncil to organize and nominate to the President three irdi- 
viduals from cath of the 12 Pederal land-bank districts for 
appointment on the control board. They are to act in an ad- 
visory way to the board. The President appoints the board 
with the advice und consent of the Senate from the individuals 
nominuted by the council. The appointment, qualifications, and 
organization of the board are next provided for, and likewise 
the general powers and the special powers. The real purpose 
of the board is set out in section 7 of the act, and I am going 
to take time enough, Mr. President, to read the real purpose of 
this board as set out in the act; it is very short: 


To obtnin, from any available sources, Information in respect of 
crop prospects, supply, demand, current receipts, exports, imports, 
markets, transportation costs and facilities, prices of agricultural com- 
moditics, wastes or unnecessary costs In connection with the present 
method of marketing, costs of production, either domestic or foreign 
or both, and economic, legal, and financial information in respect of 
the organization, progress, business methods, and cost of operations of 
cooperative associations in the United States and foreign countries; 
to disseminate any such information, or analyses or summaries thereof, 
from time to time, among cooperative associations and farm organiza- 
tiong in the United States; to advise cooperative associations, farm 
organizations, aud producers in the adjustment of production in order 
to secure the maximum benefits under this act. 


Mr. President, it will be scen from an examination of this 
part of the bill that virtually what is done in this connection 
is to do what all of the business organizations of the country 
are doing to-day. Take the limber trade, take the steel trade, 
take the copper trade, take the cotton-manufacturing trade, 
or the woolen-manufacturing trade, and all these trades have 
organizations for the purpose of doing substantially what is 
proposed to be done in this case. It is no new arrangement. 
It is a provision to put the farmers of the country on the same 
basis with industrial and commercial and business organiza- 
tions, and in a large sense in a like manner. 

There are six agricultural commodities that are made the 
basis of this bill. I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Recorp the two provisions of the bill in connection therewith, 
Mr. President. I shall not rend them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Section 8: 


For the purposes of this act cotton, wheat, corn, butter, cattle. and 
swine shall be known and are hereinafter referred to as“ basic agri- 
cultural commodities,” and the term “food products” means the 
respective food products of each such basic agricultural commodity 
except cotton. Whenever the board finds (1) that, In the case of 
cotton, there is or may be during the ensuing year a surplus above the 
requirements for the orderly marketing of cotton, and that a substan- 
tial number of cooperative associations or other organizations repre- 
senting the producers thereof are in favor of the commencement by the 
board of operations in cotton, or (2) that, in the case of wheat, corn, 
butter, cattle, or swine, and/or any food product of wheat, corn, cattle, 
or swine, there is or may be during the ensuing year a surplus above 
domestic requirements, and that the price of any such commodity or 
food product in any principal market of the United States is materially 
lower than the price thereof in the principal export nvarket of the 
principal competing foreign country (as determined by the board), plus 
the amount of tariff duty thercon and plus the charges normally in- 
curred in transportation from such market to the principal port of 
entry therefor in the United States, and that the existence of such 
surplus renders or will render Inoperative in whole or in part the tarit 
upon such commodity or food product—then the board shall declare its 
findings and commence operations in respect thereof. Such operations 
shall continue until terminated by the board. 


Page 11 of the bill: 

During such operations the board shall assist In removing or with- 
holding the surplus of such basic agricultural commodity and/or its 
food products, and shall assist producers of cotton in controlling the 
quantity in excess of the requirements for orderly marketing and pro- 
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ducers of other basic agricultural commodities in nratntalning domestic 
prices which yield the maximum benefits of the tarif thereon, by enter- 
ing into agreements with cooperative associations engaged in handling 
such basic agricultural commodity or its food products, or with a cor- 
poration or association created by one or more of such cooperative 
associations, or with persons engaged in processing such basic agri- 
cultural commodity or its food products. 


Section 9: 


In order that the producers of each basic agricultural commodity 
may contribute ratably their equitable share to the equalization fund 
hereinafter established for such commodity; in order to prevent any 
unjust discrimination against, any direct burden or undue restraint 
upon, and any suppression of commerce in basle agricultural com- 
moditles and their food products with foreign nations in favor of 
interstate or intrastate commerce; and in order to encourage and 
stimulate the normal and usual current of foreign and interstate 
commerce in basic agricultural commoditles—there shall be apportioned 
and paid as a regulation of such commerce an equalization fee as 
hereinafter provided, 


Mr. McKELLAR. These commodities are corn, cotton, wheat, 
cattle, hogs, and butter, and the products of all except butter. 
These are regarded as staple agricultural products, and they 
are the basis of this bill. 

Mr. President, an equalization fee is provided for in the bill. 
The wording of the bill in that respect, as introduced and as 
reported out, is one matter about which I have not fully deter- 
mined, All I can say is that yesterday the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] offered an amendment which I think 
will fully protect the farmers on the question of equalization 
fee; and I am quite sure from my talk with those who are in 
charge of this bill that the provision offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas, or substantially that provision, will be agreed 
upon and will become a part of this bill, and I think it should. 
In view of that amendment I shall not discuss the equalization 
fee further. 

The assessment and collection of such equalization fee is 
then provided for, it being fixed by the Federal Farm Board, 
These fees shall not be puid, however, until the expiration of 
two years after the date of the passage of the act. In the 
meantime, the Government advances $100,000,000 to the board 
for the equalization of cotton, and $250,000,000 for other agri- 
cultural basic commodities, and for the control of other com- 
modities $25,000,000 is advanced—in all, $375,000,000. 

Mr. MONARY. Mr. Vresident—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. 

The act further provides for the audits of books and nc- 
counts of the board and for cooperation with executive de- 
partments. 

The sum of $375,000,000 is authorized to be appropriated to 
earry out the act, and $300,000 is authorized for the adminis- 
tration of the act. 

Section 18 gives the President the right to prohibit in cer- 
tain cases the importation of cotton or other basic commodities. 
These are the substantial provisions of the Haugen bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I was just going to observe that the Senator 
from Tennessee is discussing the provisions of the Haugen 
bill, and not the provisions of the Senate amendment, 

Mr. McCKELLAR. That is true. 

DOUBT CONCERNING POLICY 


Mr. President, when the provisions of this bill were first pre- 
sented to me, I had great doubt both about their effectiveness 
and about their desirability. Apparently the provisions of this 
bill are opposed to a number of the things that I have uniformly 
stood for in governmental policy. The bill is, apparently, in- 
tertwined with the present high tariff, and, of course, every- 
body knows that I do not favor a high tariff; but I stop here 
long enough to say that I think that although the provisions 
of this bill are intertwined with the present high tariff, if we 
establish a lower tariff or a low tariff they will be intertwined 
with those provisions just the same; so that the question of 
the tariff, in so far as this bill is concerned, becomes immate- 
rial. 

The bill unquestionably undertakes to stabilize the prices of 
these various commodities, and in that sense it may be regarded 
as a special privilege; and I am not in favor of special privi- 
lege being granted by the Government. But these special privi- 
leges have all been given to other classes, and it is a question 
of what we are going to do with the farmers in their present 
deplorable state; and for that reason I want to consider this 
bill in the light of this policy. 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator think that if tariffs were not 
so high as to be robber tariffs or rock-ribbed tariffs there would 
be the serious need for this legislation that there now is? 

Mr. MeKFLLAR. I think the country would be very greatly 
advantaged if the tariff were made lower. I think it is one of 
the principal causes of the present unhappy state of the farm- 
ers. But we can not get rid of the tariff under this adiminis- 
tration, however much many of us would like to. Of course, as 
I stated at the outset, the farmer is in this condition: Every- 
thing he buys is purchased in a high-tariff market, a stabilized 
market, if you please, and all that he sells is sold in a world 
market that is neither stabilized nor fixed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think my friend did not intend to make 
the statement he has just made, to the effect that substantially 
all the things the farmer lias to buy are on the protected list. 
Of course, he knows that that is not the fact. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘There is one thing certain: They are 
either on the protected list or they are on the stabilized price 
list. There is not any doubt about that. It muy be that the 
combinations haye stabilized the prices instead of the tariff; 
but either through combinations, lawful or unlawful—I need 
not here discuss which—or the tariff, he is buying in the 
stabilized market. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is a different statement. Of course, the 
Senator realizes, for example, that agricultural Implements are 
upon the free list, and shoes are upon the free list, and so on. 
A great many of the things that the farmer buys are on the 
free list and not on the protected list at all. ; 

Mr. CARAWAY. And joss sticks are on the free list, too. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Yes; I think so. They are comparatively 
unimportant. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I simply want to 
suggest, in further reply to the Senator from Ohio, that while 
these farm implements are themselves on the free list, the 
materials which go into their manufacture are not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. Directly or indirectly, every- 
thing that the farmer buys is affected by the present high 
tariff against the interests of the farmer—clothes, everything. 
The Senator might say: Why, there is no tariff tax on fer- 
tilizers“; but there is a heavy tax on the ingredients that 
compose fertilizers, which means exactly the same thing. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if my friend will follow that 
out, I wonder how he works out the conclusion, for example, 
in the case of agricultural implements, that the price of agri- 
cultural implements is affected by the tariff, or the price of 
shoes. Every one of the component parts out of which a shoe 
is made is on the free list. How can the tariff affect the price? 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I said, there are some insignificant 
things that are on the free list. But of the things which go to 
make up the free list, thelr ingredients are affected by the 
tariff. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator does not regard shoes or agricul- 
tural implements or barbed wire as insignificant things? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Those things are a very small portion of 
what the farmer has to buy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President 

Mr. MCKELLAR, I yield tothe Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is true that shoes are on the free list 
so far as leather is concerned, but it is also true that no articles 
of commerce—or, if any, very few—have risen in price to the 
same extent that shoes have advanced. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is entirely right about that 
matter, and not only that, but there is not any doubt, as I 
stated in the first place, that shoes are in one of those combina- 
tions which make shoes tremendously high to the American 
people. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there are no articles of com- 
merce produced by the furmer on the other hand—or, if any, 
very few—that are now bought in the open market at as low a 
price as the hides of the animals out of which these shoes are 
made, The price of hides in this country is so low that I know 
from actual experience that it is hardly worth the cost of strip- 
ping them from the dead animal, and yet when that article is 
converted into a shoe the shoe sells at a price I should say 
something like 100 per cent higher than it did 20 or eyen 15 
years ago. It is not the tariff that has done this. It is com- 
bination, unlawful combination, combination in violation of the 
express statutes of the United States, but a combination which 
is permitted to exist because that combination is composed of 
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a few people who are able to pool their financial operations and 
thelr manufacturing operations and fix the price in the domes- 
tie market at their will. 

If the farmer might do the same thing, Mr. President, either 
lawfully or unlawfully, he could likewise bring the price of his 
hides up to a level with the price of the product that is made 
out of them by this monopolized industry. The same thing is 
true with reference to agricultural implements. They are on 
the free list; that is true; but, Mr. President, that is another 
instance where the operation of the tariff does not help the 
farmer. It does not help him in the first instance, because the 
very articles out of which those implements are made are upon 
the dutiable list, frequently at rates that are absolutely pro- 
hibitive against foreign importations; and that makes high the 
cost of the material out of which this product is made. But 
that is not the only reason why agricultural implements do not 
get the benefit of the fact that they are on the free list, Agri- 
cultural implements, like shoes, haye adyanced since the war 
even above the high-peak price to which they attained during 
the war; and there is hardly an implement that the farmer 
used in the operation of his farm that is not selling in the 
market to-day as high, If not higher, than it did during the 
war. How have those high prices been maintained, Mr. Presi- 
dent? I answer, first, through the tariff upon the raw ma- 
terial; and second, by combination, unlawful combination, a 
character of combination of which that the farmer who uses 
the implement can not avail himself because the farmers are 
so numerous that they have never succeeded in the efforts to 
pool their issues, their finances, and their sales, 

I? cooperative marketing had been successful to the extent 
that it had embraced in one great organization, the farmers 
who are engaged in a certain line of production for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing prices of their particular products without 
the action of the tariff, the farmers would have been able to 
maintain a level of prices equal to the level enjoyed by the 
people from whom they had to buy. 

There are the clothes of the farmer's wife and his children 
and dependents, constituting a large percentage of the cost of 
living. There is his food, manufactured and manipulated after 
it has left him, if it is a farm product, that has to go through 
a processing operation, and by monopolistic methods, by com- 
binations and understandings, the prices of those articles of food 
haye been raised to high levels by the time they reach or get 
back to the farmer. If the products have to go through some 
manufueturing process before the food is edible or in the form 
desired, the prices are raised to a level wholly unjustified and 
excessive. 

The farmer also has to buy, und extensively. things he does 
not produce—sugar, clothes, a hundred little articles that have 
been manufactured. He must pay for all those things at the 
level of prices that obtain for industrial products in this coun- 
try. We need not shut our eyes to the fact that there is 
hardly a product of industry in the United States that has 
not by some manipulation been raised in price. Owing to the 
fact that they ure manufactured by close corporations, which 
can easily control part of the output and the distribution, the 
manufacturers of those articles have been able to raise the 
prices of their products to levels that are so far in excess of 
the levels of prices that obtain for those things in any other 
country of the world that the great industrial countries of 
Europe are able to come into this market, pay the tariff duties 
imposed, and yet sell their products at a bigger profit than If 
they carried them to the free-trade markets of Great Britain. 

That is what has happened in the United States—the estab- 
lishment of an artificial market for all of their manufactured 
products, prices on stilts, beyond the reach of the man who 
labors upon the farm, beyond the reach of the man who lives 
upon a silary or a fixed income, if anything is to be left for 
him after buying the necessaries of life. 

In juxtaposition with that condition we find that practically 
one-half of the population of the United States have to dig 
thelr living out of the soil, have to work themselyes and suffer 
their children and their wives to work, toiling, not seven or 
eight bours, but toiling from 12 to 15 hours, and sometimes in 
the night, and by reason of the fact that they can not artif- 
cially stimulate the prices of their own products, as those en- 
gaged in other industries artificially stimulate their prices, tho 
farmers’ prices are fixed lower than ever before in the history 
of this country for any considerable period of time. They are 
prices that in many instances are below the cost of production, 
even considering the low wages that obtain upon the farm, 
and the frugal living that obtains upon the farm. 

I did not intend to interrupt the Senator to this extent, but 
if he will pardon me, I wish to say that he is absolutely correct 
in saying that this inequality has been produced, sometimes 
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by the tariff, sometimes by monopolization, and in many. in- 
stances jointly by both. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I agree with all the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has so well said.. I think that 
monopolization has been accomplished by combinations that are 
allowed to do their work when they should not be allowed to 
do it under the law. I think many of these combinations which 
are holding up the prices to the American people have combined 
and confedernted for the purpose of raising prices to the 
American consumer, 

MY REASONS 


Mr. President, about 80 per cent of the people of the United 
States are engaged, directly or indirectly, in agriculture. The 
other 70 per cent are engaged in industry, commerce, transpor- 
tation, or in other professions or callings of business Hife. An 
examination into the affairs of the 70 per cent of our popula- 
tion shows that the Government has virtually authorized price 
fixing, or price stabilization, as to that 70 per cent. 

The Cougress has already, by tariff and immigration laws 
stabilized the prices of many manufactured products; including 
labor engaged in industry. 

It has increased the prices of manufactured goods, thereby 
legislating prosperity to our manufacturing industries and their 
labor. 

Again, our laws permit all great industries to fix prices, or 
whether the laws actually permit price fixing, under this 
administration they practice price fixing without let or hin- 
drance. Among those great industries which fix prices are 
the following: The steel industry, the oil industry, the tobacco 
industry, the copper industry, the woolen goods industry, the 
lumber industry, the manufactured-cotton-goods industry, and 
practically all the leading industries of the land. They all have 
their associations, They all meet and determine questions of 
supply, demand, and expressly or impliedly fix prices. They 
all have working arrangements, probably the most of them 
legal, but some of them are illegal. 

Again, by the interstate commerce law and amendments 
thereto, by the Esch- Cummins law of 1920, the railroad com- 
panies of our land have been given power enormously to in- 
crease their rates, and the Government has by these acts al- 
lowed enormous profits to go to them and to their stockholders. 
And while those who produce the basic agricultural products 
suffer the awful disaster of low prices, the transportation com- 
panies that transport these products, by legislation receive 
enormous profits by reason of law. 

Again, legalized labor organizations, whose members work 
for these railroad companies, by reason of immigration laws, 
by reason of other laws enacted In behalf of labor, and by 
reason of their compact organization have increased their 
wages and stabilized their wages, 

Again, likewise the banks of our country are by law pro- 
tected in their every interest and are enabled by law to make 
vast profits, 

Again, the transportation companies themselves are organ- 
ized, their labor is organized, their supply men are organized, 
and the prices of their labor and their rates for goods trans- 
ported, and the prices of their output are all stabilized under 
the laws of the land. 

Thus we see that Congress purely by law and without regard 
to competition and without regard to any just rule of economics 
has stabilized wages and income with reference to possibly 70 
per cent of our population. In other words, Mr. President, spe- 
cial privileges are now being granted to possibly 70 per cent of 
our population. The other 80 per cent, namely, farmers and 
farm laborers, receive no such grants from our Government. 
Quite the contrary, they compose the class that largely pay the 
benefits going to the 70 per cent. Goods which these farmers 
and their laborers buy are bought in stabilized markets, fixed 
for the 70 per cent; but the farmers have to sell in markets 
that are not stabilized. 


OUR DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


Mr. President, under the farm provision of our last Demo- 
cratic platform I do not see how Democrats are going to oppose 
this bill. 

Mr. President, I now reach the Democratic platform of 1924, 
and I want to call the attention of my Democratic brethren 
to it. Taking into consideration the farm provision of our last 
Democratic platform, I do not see how Democrats are going to 
oppose this bill. 

I ask for order: I should think the Republicans would like 
to hear what the Democratic platform said about this matter 
before they reach a vote ou it. I intend to read the Republican 
plank in a few moments. This is what we said in the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1924; 


1926 


During the four years of Republican government the economic con- 
dition of the American farmer has changed from comfort to bank- 
ruptcy, with all its attendant miseries, 


We then denounced the Republican prohibitive tariff, the 
Republican high freight rates, as the causes for this bankrupt 
condition, and then we proposed— 


to restore the farmer again to economic equality with other indus- 
trialists, and to stimulate by every proper governmental activity the 
progress of the cooperative marketing movement and the establishment 
of an export marketing corporation or commission in order that the 
exportable surplus may not establish the price of the whole crop. 


That is precisely what this bill undertakes to do. It estab- 
lishes a commission the duty of which is to see to it that the 
exportable surplus from the American farmer does not fix the 
price of the entire crop. That is all there is init, It would be 
impossible, in my judgment, to draw a bill that would more 
nearly conform to what we Democrats told the people of the 
United States in 1924 we stood for. 

It is in exact accord with the Democratic doctrine as laid 
down in our platform, on which we supported John W. Dayis 
for the Presidency. This bill establishes the commission and 
provides the means by which the exportable surplus may be 
taken care of and not establish the price of the whole crop. 

I want to say to my Democratic friends who aided in making 
this platform and who supported our candidate on that plat- 
form that I do not see how they can repudiate it and vote 
against a measure drawn in substantial accord with that plat- 
form. What excuse can we give for going to the people on a 
platform and then repudiate it after the election is over, 
whether we fail in the election or succeed? 

Mr. President, I am unable to say absolutely whether this 
system is practicable or workable. I believe that it is both 
practicable and workable, but that is merely my belief. Surely, 
however, we Democrats haying committed ourselyes to such a 
proposal now, when the opportunity comes to put that proposal 
in effect, should yote to give it a trial. 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 


Now I want to speak for a moment about the Republican 
platform. You gentlemen were almost as specific as we were. 
You were not quite as specific. You promised more, of course. 
You always promise the people more and you always do less 
for them, but you promised them this legislation and I wonder 
if you are going to put it through. I digress long enough to 
wonder. You are in control of the machinery in both Houses. 
You have a large majority in each House. The duty of initiat- 
ing and carrying through legislation is upon you. It is your 
duty to put it through. Are you going to do it? It seems to 
me that in the House you have sidestepped it, but I do not 
believe in the Senate you will sidestep it. Let us come for- 
ward, men of both parties, and stand up to the provisions of 
our platforms. What must the farmers of the country think 
of us, having had absolute assurances from both the great 
political parties of the country in 1924 that they were going 
to be helped, and helped along these lines, when we sidestep 
and repudiate now? I never believed in repudiation or side- 
stepping. Let us walk up and stand by our promises. 

I want to read a short excerpt from the Republican plat- 
form. The Republican platform utterances promised everything 
to the farmers. Listen to this: 


We promise every assistance in the reorganization of the marketing 
system on sounder and more economical lines, and, where diversifica- 
tion is needed, Government assistance during the period of transition. 

We fayor, without putting the Government into business, the estab- 
lishment of a Federal system of organization for cooperative marketing 
of farm products. 


And again: 


The vigorous efforts of this administration toward broadening our 
exports market will be continued, 


What have you done? You have done nothing. You made 
a few gestures. You made a gesture the other day in the House 
and failed. You are going to make another gesture here. Are 
you going to carry it through? There is some talk about ad- 
journment. Some Senators want to adjourn without doing 
anything for the farmer. You came out in words wholly un- 
equivocal, words that you ought to have meant whether you 
did or not, but when it comes to action, what is the majority 
going to do? The burden is upon you. Some of us over on 
this side of the Chamber are willing to help you. 

Again the Republican Party said in their platform: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural Interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industry to insure its 
prosperity and success, 
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Did you Republicans mean that when you said it, or did you 
make it just as an empty promise te the people? 

Haye you done it? What have you done toward carrying 
out that provision in your platform pledge? The only thing 
you have done has been to make an empty gesture, reporting 
out three bills in the House. Why were three farm bills re- 
ported out? Just on the face of it it looks as if it were done 
with the purpose of killing all the bills, and apparently it has 
had that effect in the House. I want to say to you though 
that if you will get behind this bill and pass it in the Senate 
and send it over to the House, and the leaders here will not 
agree to adjourn in the meantime, we will find the House will 
agree to the bill that the Senate passes. 

COMPARISON OF INCOMES 

I hope Senators will listen to these figures I am about to 
read. I want to compare the figures just a moment. I quote 
as follows from the report of the House committee: 


The conference board finds that the return on the total capital 
invested in agriculture, including the value of the food, fuel, and 
shelter supplied by the farmer, during the five years prior to the war 
averaged 5½ per cent, but during the five years since 1920 averaged 
only 4 per cent, and the net return on the individual farm operator's 
investment only 2 per cent. The average earnings of the farmer in 
1924 in return for his labor are computed by the board at $730 on 
the average, as against the average earnings of $1,250 per wage earner 
in the manufacturing industry in the same year, average of $1,572 
for transportation workers, $2,141 earned by clerical workers, an 
average of $1,678 by ministers, $1,295 for teachers, an average of 
$1,650 by Government employees, and an average of $1,415 per 
worker in all groups other than farmers. 


Mr. President, these figures tell the story, and that is that 
the Government has by law legislated prosperity to all those 
engaged in other vocations and has left the farmers to shift 
for themselves. Unless we are not in a hurry in this body we 
are going to leave the farmer to shift for himself for another 
year. These figures show that what I sald at the outset is 
true, namely, that all other classes of our people have been 
provided for by law, their wages and prices stabilized, and the 
farmer alone is omitted. 

PRECEDENTS 

But it is said that this bill is a wildcat scheme, impractica- 
ble, unworkable, visionary, and various other epithets are 
employed in regard to it. The same sort of epithets haye been 
employed as to most or all forward looking measures hereto- 
fore passed. 

The present currency system, known as the Federal reserve 
system, which currency system is based upon commodities, was 
declared a wild and harum-scarum project and utterly unten- 
able, and it was so denounced at one time. Who is there that 
does not recall the jokes perpetrated on the Ocala platform, a 
subtreasury, or “something better,” and yet these proposals 
have been enacted into law, and we congratulate ourselves on 
the fact that it Is the best financial system eyer established. 

Who does not remember when the farm-loan banks were 
established and how they were ridiculed as visionary and im- 
practicable and the Government's going into the banking busi- 
ness? And yet who would change the Federal farm loan act 
except to make it better? 

Who does not remember that when the Parcel Post System 
was established how it was denounced as vicious and invading 
the domain of private business? And yet who would vote for 
its repeal? 

We haye legislated for the banking business and made it a 
success, 

We have legislated for the railroads and made them the 
most prosperous business corporations in the country. 

We have legislated for utility companies and made them pros- 
perous. 

We haye legislated for all classes except the farmers. Now, 
when we examine the statistics and find the farmers are the 
only ones not receiving Government aid, it is necessary that 
we do something to put them on an equal basis with other 
classes of our citizenship. In other words, we must put them 
on an equality with all other Classes of our people in order to 

arry out the Jeffersonian doctrine of “equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none.” Weare compelled to put the farmer 
on the same basis with our other people. 
THE COST OF IT 

Mr. President, I now come to the question of cost. In an 
administration of so-called economy, governmental economy, 
we can well consider the question of cost. One of the principal 
objections raised against this bill is the alleged great cost of 
it—the authorized appropriation of $375,000,000 as a revolving 
fund. Of course, we all understand that it may or may not be 
necessary to use this fund, so that it may or may not cost the 
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Government the amount stated. 
ment, let us assume that it will. 

The President says, in substance, “we haven't got the money,” 
and that if we do it we will have to raise additional taxes. 
Secretary Mellon is opposed to the bill. The Director of the 
Budget is opposed to the bill. The provisions of party plat- 
forms do not seem to be binding on these Republican leaders. 

Mr. President, when I reeall that the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Budget Director in estimating the amount 
of revenue we would get last year missed the mark by about 
$500,000,000, the prediction of u deficit from these sources does 
not appall me. 

Aguin, when I remember that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Director of the Budget and the President all feared 
that we would go into bankruptcy if we passed the bonus bill 
and all were opposed to it, alleging reasons of economy, and 
when I remember that we not only paid the bonus without a 
financial ripple, but soon thereafter reduced taxes 25 per cent, 
I am not appalled by the financial shortage predictions ex- 
pressed by these great leaders of the administration. 

Ah, Mr. President, when it comes to appropriation for the 
farmers of our country, the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and his Director of the Budget 
are always exceedingly economical. They are afraid that the 
Government can not afford it. They see governmental ruin in 
the event of an appropriation like this. 

Have they entertained these views of economy as to other 
matters? The records show they haye not. On the contrary, 
the records show that these gentlemen haye recommended 
appropriations to the Congress involving the greatest possible 
extravagance. I want to refer to some of them. 

The records this year show that the President and his alleged 
economie Budget Director recommended about $342,000,000 for 
a standing Army, for an Army nearly twice as large, or quite 
twice as large and nearly three times as expensive as our Army 
was before the World War. Everybody knew we might need 
our Army at that time. We all know that it is not necessary to 
have a large standing Army at this time. Yet a large standing 
Army in times of peace is in exact accord with the President's 
program of economy, and he and his Budget Director have 
recommended $342,000,000 for our present relatively large 
standing Army, but they can find no money to legislate in 
the interest of the suffering farmers of the country. They 
are too economical to recommend $375,000,000 as a revolving 
fund for the benefit of the farmers in their present distressed 
state. In their view such a recommendation would be the 
grossest extravagance, 

Again, Mr. President, the President and his economical 
Budget Director have recommended $319,000,000 this year for 
the expenses of our Navy. It will be recalled that before 
the war we built up the second largest Navy in the world, and, 
as I now recall, our largest appropriation before that time was 
$151,000,000. Since that time we have had limitation of arma- 
ments, where we can not build a real Navy, and yet we are now 
spending substantially $350,000,000 a year under the program 
of economy of this administration, 

Remember what it is now. With the largest appropriation 
for any one year of $151,000,000 we created the second largest 
Navy in all the world. We have had an arms-limitation agree- 
ment with reference to nuval armaments since, and we can not 
build up a great Navy now. I digress long enough to say that 
I do not know in what place we stand when it comes to navies. 
We may be in third place or we may be in fourth place. It is 
exceedingly doubtful whether we are in second place now, and 
yet our economical President and our economical Budget 
Director have recommended $319,000,000 for a Navy this year, 
more than twice as much as the appropriations before the war 
when we built up one of the greatest navies in the world. 

Again, Mr. President, our President and our Budget Director 
have recently recommended the appropriation of $200,000,000 
of the people’s money to be spent on building the Boulder Dam 
on the Colorado River. What are they going to do with it 
when they get it built? Are they going to use this power for 
the benefit of the people or are they going to do what they are 
attempting to do with Muscle Shoals, turn it over to the great 
power interests of the country at a nominal fignre? 

Why are we going to build it? Is it going to be built by the 
Government so that our economical President and our eco- 
nomical Budget Director, when we finish building it, may turn 
it over for a song to the power companies of the West? If 
that is the idea, I shall not vote for it. I would like for the 
Government to develop this great power in the West, but 
before I vote for such a measure we must have a guaranty 
that it will, when developed, never go into private hands. We 
had such a provision in the original Muscle Shoals bill, but 
this administration has disregarded that law, We can not 


But for the sake of the argu- 
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have a repetition of Muscle Shoals. Think of it. There is 
$200,000,000 for the Boulder Dam this year, appropriated by 
this economical administration—and the purpose, no doubt, is 
to do with it just what they propose to do with Muscle Shoais— 
turn it over to the power interests for a song. Oh, yes, Mr. 
President, our economical President and our economical Budget 
Director haye $200,000,000 which they are perfectly willing to 
expend for the benefit of the great consolidated power interests, 
but haye not a dollar for the suffering and distressed farmers 
of the country. 

Again, Mr. President, we have just been through, as we all 
know, a Muscle Shoals fight. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. The Muscle Shoals 
project cost this Government $150,000,000; the money of all the 
people was expended on it; but our economical President and 
our economical Budget Director have recommended that that 
project be turned over for a song to the private power 
interests of the country. 

Mr. President, our economical President and our economical 
Budget Director have $150,000,000 to turn over to 13 power 
companies for virtually a nominal consideration, and without 
any guaranty of lower rates to the people, but they have not 
a dollar for the American farmer in his present distressed 
state, 

Economy! They have $200,000,000 for the Boulder Dam; 
there is plenty of money for that. The power companies will 
be interested in that. They have $150,000,000 for Muscle 
Shoals. The power companies will get that. We have plenty 
of money to turn that project over to the power companies 
which are interested in that, but when it comes to a revolving 
fund for the farmers. of the country our economical President 
and our economical Budget Director say, “ We have no money 
to give to them.” 

Mr? SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not going to impose upon the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee as I previously did; in fact, I then forgot 
I was speaking in his time. However, I want to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. He has been investigating the Boulder Dam 
project. For what purpose is the Government building that 
dam? Is it to serve any interest of the Goyernment or merely 
the interest of a particular class of people? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know of no Government interest that 
will be served by the building of the Boulder Dam. Of course, 
it is a very worthy thing to build that dam; and if the people 
are to get the benefits of the measure, it ought to be built. 
I think it ought to be built by private capital. But why 
should private capital undertake the work, when the admin- 
istration can by its influence get an appropriation out of the 
Treasury and build the dam and then turn it over to private 
interests for their special aggrandizement and benefit with 
only a nominal consideration? 

Mr. President, our President, our Budget Director, and our 
Secretary of the Treasury recently recommended to Congress 
that we appropriate $165,000,000 and turn it over to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to be spent on public buildings when, 
where, and in such amounts as might please him. It is true 
the Senate of the United States amended the provisions of 
the bill and made them somewhat better, but the fact is that 
our economical President and our economical Budget Director 
found that they had plenty of money to turn over to Mr. Mellon 
a short time before a national election; and so the vast sum 
I have mentioned was to be turned over to him to put where 
he pleased in the United States for public buildings, but they 
are to economical to recommend to Congress to expend a dollar 
for the suffering farmers of the country. 

Again, Mr. President—and I now come to the most remarkable 
fact of all—our economical President and our economical 
Secretary of the Treasury and our economical Budget Director 
not long agò sent down to the House of Representatives 
I think it went to that body—a recommendation that the Con- 
gress appropriate $100,000,000 out of the Treasury to pay 
the debts that the Mixed Claims Commission had found were 
due by the Government of Germany to a number of our citi- 
zens. Think of it, Senators! This economical administration, 
finding that a Mixed Claims Commission had reported that 
Germany owed a number of our citizens the great sum of 
$190,000,000, a recommendation comes down to Congress, with 
solemnity and earnestness, that the American Government as- 
sume those obligations of the German Government and pay them 
to favored American citizens, on the ground that Germany was 
not at present able to pay those citizens! 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senator from Tennessee tell the 
Senate what proportion of that $190,000,000 was due to the 
great insurance corporations in this country? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I do not know, Mr. President. but it is 
alleged—I do not know whether or not it is true, but it has 


been alleged and never denied, so far as I know—that a num- | 


ber of the corporations which had large claims against the 
German Government were corporations in which the Secretary 
of the Treasury himself, who drew the bill, was largely in- 
terested, Ah, Mr. President, we have $190,000,000 with which 
to pay the debts of Germany, but we have not a dollar to help 
our own farmers along. We are too economical, we are too 
eareful and prudent with our finances to give anything to the 
farmers, who are suffering aud who ought to be put on a basis 
of equality with other people; yet we have $190,000,000 stored 
away almost anywhere which we can give to a favored few 
and pay the debts for another nation. Oh, Mr. President, these 
exhibitions of so-called economy are astounding! 

I next come, Mr. President, to this condition of affairs: Our 
economical President and our economical Budget Director have 
recently recommended to the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and Senate, and the Congress has appropriated money 
to pay in the neighborhood of $300,000,000 in refunds of taxes, 
largely to the big taxpayers of the country who have had secret 
claims against the Government for such refunds. 

By law this administration has hermetically sealed the reve- 
nue department of the Government; the vulgar eye of the 
American taxpayer is not permitted to look into the affairs of 
the revenue office; but the big taxpayer, who employs the best 
experts on taxes in the world, pays his taxes and then goes 
up secretly to a department that is hermetically sealed so far 
as publicity is concerned and secretly prosecutes his claim for 
a refund. The report of last year or the year before shows 
that one packing company in Chicago was allowed by a clerk 
and afterwards paid by Congress a refund of over a million 
dollars; that another big corporation taxpayer was allowed a 
refund of $1,900,000; and that the American Aluminum Co, 
was allowed a refund of over $500,000, all on account of mis- 
takes in the payment of taxes. Think of these great tax- 
payers, with all their machinery for determining what their 
taxes are, with the best experts in the land to look after their 
business, and one of them making a mistake to the extent of 
$500,000 and more; another to the extent of a million dollars 
and more, and another one to the extent of $1,900,000 more; and 
it is all done in secret! They make their claims, the Treasury 
Department sends in recommendations, and our economical 
President, our economical Budget Director, and our economical 
Secretary of the Treasury recommend to Congress that the 
Government restore over $300,000,000 in tax refunds. 

Mr. HEPLIN. That was the amount for one year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, that was the amount for one year, 
and the figures are constantly mounting year by year; they 
have mounted since 1920. It is recommended that those enor- 
mous refunds be made, but, oh, not a dollar is to be given to 
the suffering and bankrupt farmers of the country, upon whose 
prosperity and upon whose toil we depend for a living. 

Mr. President, I next come to a very remarkable statement. 
The other day at Williamsburg, Va., the President of the 
United States had this to say about bureaus—I quote his 
language: 

Of all forms of government, those administered by bureaus are 
about the least satisfactory to an enlightened and progressive people; 
being irresponsible they become autocratic and being autocratic they 
resist all development. Unless bureauracy is constantly resisted, it 
breaks down representative government and overwhelms democracy. 
It is the one element in our institutions that sets up the pretense of 
having authority over everybody and being responsible to nobody. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Who was it said that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The President of the United States said 
that at Williamsburg, Va., several days ago. 

Mr. President, we all know that bureaus have been estab- 
lished in many instances greatly to the injury of the admin- 
istration of the Government; I indorse what the President 
has said about many of the bureaus of the Government; but 
what are his acts in regard to them? Oh, yes; in public 
the President denounces bureaus, but what does he do when 
it comes to making recommendations for appropriations for 
these very bureaus? ‘The bureaus to which the President 
referred in his address can not exist without money; yet 
our economical President and our economical Budget Director, 
who no doubt are opposed to them as they say they are, 
have recommended this year larger appropriations for these 
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| very bureaus than have ever been recommended in the his- 
tory of this Republic. With respect to every single bureau 
that is denounced by the President, a recommendation for an 
| appropriation has been sent in this year and the Congress, in 
conformity to request of the President and economical Budget 
Director, has appropriated more money for those bureaus this 
year than Congress has ever appropriated heretofore except 
in time of war. ‘The President, who says he is against them, 
has recommended every appropriation that has been made by 
Congress. Oh, yes; countless millions of dollars may be ap- 
propriated for the bureaus which are denounced, but not a 
dollar can be spared for a revolving fund for the farmer, 
although everyone professes to say the farmers are entitled to 
the consideration of the Government. 

Mr. President, I next come to perhaps the most remarkable 
exhibition of economy that was ever known in all the world. 
I see the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sxoor] sitting before me, 
and I could add his name to the names of those responsible 
for this remarkable exhibition of economy. 

Mr. President, our economical President and our econom- 
ical Secretary of the Trensury and our economical Budget 
Director have all recommended the cancellation of a large por- 
tion of the debts due us by foreign nations. The amounts recom- 
mended to be canceled when the whole transaction is com- 
pleted will be something like $6,000,000,000. Ah, yes, Mr. 
President, it is in accord with the economical program of this 
administration for the American Government to give to for- 
eign governments and foreign peoples $6,000,000,000. In 
other words, it takes this enormous burden from the backs 
of the taxpayers of foreign governments and puts it on the 
backs of the American taxpayer. But, while this enormous 
bounty, this enormous bonus is given to the people of foreign 
nations, under this economical administration, it is found un- 
wise and injudicious to set up a fund of $375,000,000 for the 
| suffering American farmer. 

Mr. President, if this is economy, then I say, God save the 
American people from such economy! 

All right? Oh, yes; it is the height of economy and patriotism 
to recommend and then to vote to transfer to the governments 
of other nations, to other peoples, $6,000,000,000; but when 
we come to our own farmers, who can not make ends 
meet, whose farms are under mortgage, whose wages are just 
about half of what other people employed in this country re- 
ceive, we are too economical to lend them even a revolving 
fund; and the best thing to do with them is to stifle the legisla- 
tion that has been introduced, to report out four bills, as was 
done in the House, in order better to effectuate the policy of 
doing nothing for the farmer. I stop here long enough to thank 
the Agricultural Committee of the Senate for doing their duty 
in this matter. They have reported out one bill, and, as I be- 
lieve, they have reported out the best bill. 


TENNESSEE AN AGRICULTURAL STATE 


Mr. President, for just a moment, I want to give another 
reason why I am interested in this bill: Tennessee is pre- 
eminently an agricultural State. For many years it has borne 
an unequal burden of government. In 1925 the total value of all 
Tennessee agricultural products was $370,000,000. She ranks 
seventeenth among the States of the Union in agriculture. The 
value of her livestock products alone was $157,000,000. In live- 
stock products she ranks sixteenth among the States. She pro- 
duced in 1920, 48,000,000 dozen eggs and 15,000,000 chickens and 
received a total of $29,000,000 for the same. She was fifteenth 
among the States in the production of eggs and ninth in the 
number of chickens. In the production of honey she was 
seventh. In the production of hogs she was thirteenth. In 
the production of cotton she was tenth and in the production 
of tobacco fourth. She was fourteenth in the production of 
corn and twenty-fifth in the production of wheat. She was 
twentieth in the production of butter. So that while Tennessee 
is the twentieth State in population it is only in the produc- 
tion of wheat in staple products that she falls below being 
twentieth. The most of them are largely in excess of 
twentieth, which goes to show that Tennessee is preeminently 
an agricultural State, and it is absolutely essential to her wel- 
fare and progress that agriculture be placed on the same basis 
with industry, transportation, and other occupations, 

THE FARMERS’ CONDITION 

The National Bureau of Dconomie Research reports that 
the farmers, comprising 29.9 per cent of the total population 
in the United States, received in 1919, 17.7 per cent of the 
total current income; in 1920, 13.4 per cent; and in 1921, 9.9 
per cent. It is believed that the farmers’ share has not risen 
above 15 per cent in the following years. 

Here it is, Mr. President, that 30 per cent of all the popula- 
tion received somewhere between 10 and 15 per cent of the 
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income. This fact alone shows that there is something radi- 
cally wrong. The farmer is buying everything he uses in a 
protected market, in a stabilized market, largely in a fixed 
market, and everything he sells he sells in an unstabilized or 
unfixed market. 

The total value of all farm property in 1913 was $45,227,000,000 ; 
in 1920, $79,607,000,000; and in 1925, $59,154,000,000. However, 
if we consider the purchasing power of 1913 the total yalue of 
all farm property in 1925 was only equal to $58,188,000,000 of 
the 1913 purchasing power. In other words, all farm property 
in the United States in 1925 had only 844 per cent of its pur- 
chasing power in 1913. 

As a result of high costs and impaired income of the farmer, 
the total furm indebtedness in the United States, which was 
estimated at $4.320,000,000 in 1910, had grown to $12,250,000,000 
in 1920, and stands at approximately that figure to-day. 

These figures show that something was radically wrong, and 
that in 1924 both parties recognized the wrong, and in order 
to get votes promised to right the situation. Now, when they 
have got the chance to do it, neither one of them is doing it. 
Of course the burden of it rests upon the Republican Party, 
because it is in power, but the duty rests on the Democratic 
Party to do its share. 

Mr. President, in the consideration of this measure it has 
frequently been called undemocratic. In doing so the word 
“ democratic” is given a very narrow meaning, a meaning that 
in my judgment does not properly belong to it. The word 
“democrat comes from two Greek words“ demos,” meaning 
people, and“ krutein,“ meaning to rule—and therefore it liter- 
ally means the rule of the people. 

Democracy in the United States means that the will of the 
people must be supreme under the limitations of the Federal 
and State constitutions and that the people haye the right to 
alter or change even these at will, as provided in the instru- 
ments themselves. 

To my mind democracy means more than opposition to a 
protective tariff, more than opposition to an encroachment by 
the Federal Government on the rights of the several States, 
more than opposition to a liberal construction of the Federal 
Constitution, though of course it does include all these things. 

Some splendid Democrats believe that the Democratic Party 
is the party of negation and that any policy outside of the three 
negations just mentioned is a policy in violation of what they 
cal the fundamentals of democracy. They seem to look upon 
our party as simply a party of opposition. This narrow defini- 
tion of the term is the teaching of Mr. Calhoun. It is not the 
teaching of Jefferson, of Jackson, or of Wilson. 

I believe the Democratic Party stands for more than nega- 
tion. I believe it comprehends the broader interpretation given 
to the name by Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the party, 
when he declared for equal rights to all under the Government. 
i believe the fundamentals of democracy, as taught and prac- 
ticed by Jefferson aud Jackson, are broad enough to point a 
right way in all human conduct, wide enough to meet eyery 
political emergency, and strong enongh to furnish the best pos- 
sible government in the United States, 

Mr. Jefferson showed by his conduct that he recognized no 
such narrow limitutions upon the term “democracy.” When 
he bought the great Louisiana Territory, an empire in itself, he 
was denounced by many Democrats for having violated the 
fundamentals not only of his party but of the Constitution. 
When he embarked upon a system of internal improvements he 
was again denounced for violating the fundamentals of democ- 
racy. When he recommended a system of Federal education he 
was again denounced and is still being denounced for the ree— 
ommendation as being subversive of the principles of democ- 
racy. When he sought to build good roads in this country, 
nearly 130 year's ago, he was fought nt every point by the ery 
of “ You are violating the fundamentals of democracy.” 

When Jackson issued his celebrated proclamation against the 
nullification of Federal law by State legislatures he was 
denounced as violating the fundamentals of democracy, When 
he determined to destroy the iniquitous and corrupt United 
States Bank he was again denounced as an enemy of the 
fundamentals of democracy. 

When Wilson recommended the passage of the Federal re- 
serye law some Democrats thought he was putting into execu- 
tion the populist platform and claimed he was violating the 
fundamentals of democracy, When he advocated the election 
of Senators by the people, when he advocated the income tax 
amendment, when he advocated equal suffrage, on each occasion 
he was denounced as violating the fundamentals of democracy. 

So, Mr. President, we see that throughout the history of our 
country and of our party every forward-looking moyement for 
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the betterment of the condition of our people generally has 
received denunciation as being opposed to the fundamentals of 
democracy. 

Mr. President, democracy in this country means that the tax 
burdens upon the people shall be levied equally aud justly in 
the largest and best sense; that special privilege is in conflict 
with democracy, and can be justified only when used to bring 
about equality of governmental benefits to all, thereby equaliz- 
ing special privilege already granted to other classes; that 
there shall be no class favoritism in legislation; that while 
property should always be protected, when a conflict arises be- 
tween property rights and human rights, human rights should 
be given the preference; that the Government should be ad- 
ministered honestly, efficiently, and economically; that the Bill 
of Rights in our Constitution should be sacredly guarded; that 
the laws should be enforced against all people alike; that the 
Goyerninent must be directly responsible to the people under 
the limitations of the Constitution; that government was insti- 
tuted among men, not that certain classes should thereby 
better control the people, but in order that all the people might 
act in concert to secure for themselves the blessings of life, 
liberty, and property, orderly deportment, prosperity, and hap- 
piness; that each and every citizen should have equal rights 
and equal opportunities to make the most of their lives, and 
that in order that the benefits of government should be dis- 
tributed equally and fairly the first concern of legislation 
should be the interest of the workers on farms, in the mines, 
in industry, in transportation, in commerce, in business, and 
other producing pursuits; such laws having for their purpose 
equal opportunity to all, in order that prosperity might go up- 
ward from the producing classes, rather thun to legislate 
wealth into the hands of the already rich and let it seep down. 

The Democratic Party stands for no exploitation of one 
class of citizens at the hands of another. It stands for no 
aristocracy of wealth. It stands for no ruling class of people, 
no exemption of wealth, or of favored persons before the law; 
but it stands for equality for all men, and the fullest respect 
for law and order and for the rights of property. 

Mr. President, our Supreme Court has held, under our laws 
and Constitution, that a public-service corporation has a right 
to a reasonable return on the money invested in such corpora- 
tion. The Congress has enacted that those who labor for 
public-service corporations are entitled to a reasonable return 
for their labor. Surely, if this doctrine is true, under our 
Constitution and laws with respect to transportation com- 
panies, transporting the products of the farm, and those who 
work on the farm, it should likewise be equally true that those 
who own the farms nnd those who produce on the farms are 
entitled to a like reasouable return on their investment and on 
their labor, 

It must be conceded, under present conditions, that farmers 
are not recelying a reasonable return from their farms, and that 
farm luborers are not receiving a reasonable return for their 
labor. It is the function and duty of democracy, as I under- 
stand it, to see that these inequalities of opportunity and these 
inequalities of return are wiped out, and that the farmer is 
put on the same basis as other classes of our people. 

The House has voted on the Haugen bill and defeated it 
212 to 167. The trouble with farm relief in the House, in my 
judgment, was the action of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture in reporting three bills instead of one. If the committee 
had reported the Haugen bill and made a fight for it, no doubt 
it would have passed, but the consequent confusion resulting 
from the reporting of three bills turned the whole program 
topsy-turvy. 

I notice that of the Democratic delegation in the House from 
Tennessee four Members voted for the Haugen bill and four 
against it. No doubt all the delegation from Tennessee favor 
farm relief. Some no doubt voted against it on the ground of 
the equalizution fee represented in the House Haugen bill. My 
view is that the vote in the House did not determine the ques- 
tion of farm relief, because I see that some of the staunchest 
friends of the farmers voted against that particular Haugen 
bill. The Senate should pass the Haugen bill and send it over 
to the House, where it can be determined on its own merits. 


MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more 
effectively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory- 
bird treaty with Great Britain by the establishment of migra- 
tory-bird refuges, etc. 

Mr. MoNARY. Myr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names : 


Ashurst Ernst McKellar Shipstead 
Bayard Fernald McLean Shortridge 
Bingham Fess McMaster Simmons 
Blease Frazier McNar Smoot 
Borah George Mayfield Steck 
Bratton Glass Means Stephens 
Broussard Goft Metcalf Swanson 
Bruce Gooding Moses Trammell 
Butler Hale Norbeck Tyson 
Cameron Harreld Norris Underwood 
Capper Harris Oddie Wadsworth 
Caraway Heflin Overman Walsh 
Couzens Howell Phipps Warren 
Curtis Johnson. Ransdell Weller 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ark, Williams 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Sackett Willis 

Din Kendrick Schall ` 

Edge Keyes Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the committee on page 4, 
line 16. 

PROHIBITION REFERENDUM 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, this migratory bird bill has been 
suggested by the Senator from Maryland to be a kind of a 
migratory bill from its comings and goings before the Senate. 

I have been waiting for three or four days to discuss the 
subject of the referendum and particularly would like to 
discuss the subject of the referendum in a general way. My 
friends who are opposed to the continuation of the prohibition 
law are adyocating a referendum on prohibition. If we are 
to have a referendum on prohibition, I know no reason why it 
should not be applied to the migratory bird bill just as well, 
under the present provisions of the Constitution and statutes of 
this country. 

I am inclined to ask those who are urging a referendum on 
prohibition whether they are urging it as a matter of ex- 
pediency, in the hope that it will help the antiprohibition cause, 
or whether they have really been converted to the principle 
of the referendum. 

A few years ago, when the legislative vehicle of the people 
known as the referendum was being adopted in the various 
States of the country, we were told that it was a wild-eyed, 
radical, dangerous proposal. The conservatives in public life 
were warning that if we adopted the referendum it would 
destroy all rights of the minority in those States where it 
existed. The adyocates of the referendum believed that it 
would cure all political ills. Some 23 or 24 States have pro- 
vided directly for the referendum, and in fairness it must 
be said that it has not brought the ills prophesied; it has not 
endangered the rights of the minority, as those who opposed 
it feared it would. On the other hand, it has not cured all the 
political ills which those who advocated the referendum stated 
it would do. We have found that it has been a weapon that 
has been held in reserve and called into use only occasionally. 
The remarkable thing is that when it has been called into use 
the people have exercised such moderation and such judgment 
at the polls. 

I do not believe that previous to this time, in recent years at 
least, there has been any adyocacy of a national referendum. I 
do recall that some years ago, when we were about to enter the 
great European war, some of us urged that there should be a 
national referendum on that question, and we were told that 
those were the ideas of pacifists; that it was a ridiculous propo- 
sition to say that the people who must do the fighting, the 
dying, and the suffering, and whose children must pay for the 
cost of the war for generations to come, should be permitted to 
vote on the question. 

So far as I know, since that time nobody has proposed that 
we should have a referendum unless we had a constitutional 
amendment authorizing Congress to provide for such action. 
But in these days of antiprohibition the opponents of the eight- 
eenth amendment and the Volstead Act are willing to seize 
upon anything for the purpose of keeping up the agitation, and 
for the purpose of making it appear that they know what the 
people of this country want. So they have seized upon a 
national referendum. 

I note that the leading advocates in this body of a referendum 
on prohibition are such conservative gentlemen as the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Regn], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Bruce], and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bod]. 
If they were classed as being radical, or even as mildly pro- 
gressive, in a class with some of us who are so charged, they 
would bitterly resent it. Yet they rise on this floor and adyo- 
cate the use of the referendum policy, which has been adopted, 
As I have said, in about one-half of the States. Although there 
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fs no authorization under the Constitution for a national ref- 
erendum, they propose to use it on the prohibition question. 

I read with a great deal of interest this morning what I 
hope other Senators have read, or will read, a brief inserted 
in the CoNaressionaL Recorp yesterday by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Ence] in support of his resolution that the 
Congress has a right to bring about a national referendum. I 
have had time to read it through only once, but in reading it 
through that once I have discovered the irregularities and the 
unsatisfactory nature of the proposal of this referendum. 

This brief is really a brief that applies more directly, I should 
say, to the President's Executive prohibition order, because most 
of it is given over to a discussion of the question whether or 
not State officers have a right to carry out Federal laws. 

It is a very excellent brief on this question. I think it bears 
out to a great extent the theory that has been advanced here by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warst] and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Bogan] that this order of the President was merely 
the announcement of a policy. 

I have wondered just why the President did issue the order 
if it were simply a declaration of a policy. I know there are 
those who seem to think the President is not very much of a 
politician, but I am not in that category. It has occurred to 
me that one of the purposes that has been served by this decla- 
ration of policy has been to divert the attention of the country 
away from the defeat that the Senators suffered who have 
been regularly supporting Mr. Coolidge and turn it to a dis- 
cussion of prohibition. If that was his purpose, it has suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

While I am speaking of referendums I can not refrain from 
speaking of the referendums that we have had in three or four 
States upon some of the President's policies. We do not need a 
stretch of the Constitution. We do not need elaborate briefs 
prepared as to how we can have a referendum in this country. 
The fathers in their wisdom, when they wrote the Constitution, 
made ample provision for it when they provided that Members 
of the House of Representatives should go to the people every 
two years, and when the people of our own generation amended 
it so that Senators should go to the people every six years. 
One of the Senators who was supporting the World Court be- 
cause Mr. Coolidge wanted it went to the people in Illinois and 
had a referendum. Another Senator in Pennsylvania went to 
the people. He supported the World Court; he changed his 
position on it, in fact, to harmonize with the President’s posi- 
tion, and he had a referendum. I am not so sure that that was 
not a referendum on the Italian debt settlement also. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. I have just arrived in the Chamber and have 
not heard the Senator’s statement, but I understand he has been 
discussing to some extent the brief that I offered for the 
Record on yesterday. 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I was discussing it. 

Mr. EDGE. That brief came from the legislative bureau of 
the Senate, defending the legality and constitutionality of a 
national prohibition referendum or any other national referen- 
dam. May I interrupt the Senator to ask him a question in 
connection with that subject? 


The Democratic convention two years ago adopted a plank 
in their platform containing a proposal for a national ref- 
erendum on the question as to whether the United States should 
join the League of Nations or otherwise. It is to be assumed 
that the great Democratic Party—that platform having been 
adopted, as I recall it, by unanimous yote of the delegates—in 
formulating that plank must have given some thought to the 
legality and constitutionality of the proposal. I am wondering 
if the Senator from Washington can give us any information. 
Certainly the great Democratic Party would not have sug- 
gested to the electorate of the country that, if it were success- 
ful in electing its President, it then proposed to do something 
that could not legally be done. I would like to have an answer 
from some of the Democrats questioning the legality of na- 
tional referendums as to what was meant by that proposal. 

Mr. DILL. It was not necessary to huve any referendum 
provided for in the form suggested in the platform. The people 
of the country gave their referendum vote in 1920 and in 1924, 
in my judgment, on the League of Nations question. 

Mr. EDGE. But the fact remains 

Mr. DILL. I will come to the Senator’s question very 
quickly. 

Mr. EDGE. They offered in the platform that proposition to 
the country, I assume, proposing to pass an act of Congress, 
if they were successful in electing the President, providing that 
the 48 States should vote on the question of the entrance of 
the United States into the League of Nations. 
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Mr. DILL. I understand, but I did not want to forget the 
other statement I have just made before I answered the Sena- 
tor’s question. I was not a member of the resolutions com- 
mittee of the Democratic convention. I do not know what 
transpired in the committee room or just what methods were 
considered as to how the referendum would be held. I had 
sald that the proposed referendum was strictly irregular and 
would be extremely unsatisfactory because it does not provide 
a uniform plan. It provides that the States may hold the 
referendum if they want to hold it, and if they do not, then 
the postmasters may hold it or the Census Bureau may hold it. 
We would consequently have a referendum based on three or 
four different methods before we got done, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator alow me—— 

Mr. DILL. Let me go a step further about the Democratic 
convention. I assume further that the Democratic candidates, 
if they had been elected and had attempted to carry out the 
policy of a referendum on the League of Nations, which I 
think they had in 1920 and again in 1924, would have followed 
a legal method and if necessary would haye amended the Con- 
stitution or would have attempted to do so. Certainly, when 
we are deciding upon a policy so at variance with the history 
of the country for 140 years as going into an organization 
like the League of Nations, we would. be justified in amend- 
ing the Constitution to take such a yote before we attempted 
to take such a step. 

Mr. EDGE. Certainly, the Senator does not contend that 
the plank in the Democratic platform anticipated any change 
of the Constitution. It was a platform promulgated to the 
American people as representing a policy of the great Demo- 
cratic Party, from which I assume every voter would naturally 
anticipate, from the very wording of the plank, that the refer- 
endum would be prepared through an act of Congress. That, 
of course, is not a constitutional amendment, 

Mr. DILL. I am not going to argue ns to whether or not 
Congress has that power. The brief to which reference has 
been made that maintains the proposition that Congress could, 
in its search for information as to legislation, provide for a 
Federal ndvisory vote such as is suggested, but I do not think 
the great Democratic Party or any other party that proposed a 
referendum would propose one that would allow one State to 
hold it under its State laws, and another State to haye it under 
the Post Office Department, and another State under the Com- 
merce Department. 

Mr. EDGE. That is hardly a fair statement. 


Mr. DILL. That is the kind of referendum that is referred 
to in the brief. 
Mr. EDGE. The brief proposed, in case a State had no 


method or refused absolutely to meet the wishes of Congress in 
that regard, that then we would necessarily resort to the only 
machinery in existence, Federal machinery, which would be 
perhups the Census or the Post Office Department, I am sure 
the Senator will agree with me that the thought presented in 
the brief is that every State would in the usual way, through 
questions on the ballot, respond to the request of Congress. 
Should any State refuse to do it, of course, it would be neces- 
sary to take the only possible alternative, and that is all the 
other plans contemplate. 

Mr. DILL. When the Senator entered the Chamber I was 
discussing the referendum we have recently had on the Presi- 
dent’s policy and explained that there ts a method to get a ref- 
erendum such as is intended under the Constitution, and that 
we are getting it. I had mentioned the fact that the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McKrxtey] and the Senator from Pentusyl- 
vania [Mr. Perper] had each had a referendum, and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], I was about to say, had 
just had a referendum. I do not like to discuss the defeat of 
Senators in this body. 

It is no reflection upon them, in my judgment, that they were 
defeated primarily because they broke faith with the voters in 
their party who had gone to the polls and voted for President 
and for candidates for the House und Senate who were pledged 
against the League of Nations, and then the World Court was 
brought in here as a back-door entrance to the League of Na- 
tions, and they voted for it. I think the rebuke of the people to 
the men who did this is a just and a proper rebuke. It is the 
kind of referendum that the Constitution provides. 

But I was about to discuss the subject of a referendum in a 
more detailed way. I said a moment ago that it was adopted 
largely by the Western and Southern States originally, and 
then extended into the more populous States of the Middle 
West and East, and even New England. I find that only four 
States of the United States do not have the initiative referen- 
dum aud recall in some form or another. About 23 or 24 States 
have the initiative and referendum as a State proposition. In 
the other 20 States they have some form of it in the municipali- 
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ties or counties. So it is not a new doctrine, and yet in recent 
years it has never been seriously proposed that we should ex- 
tend the referendum as a policy and a plan to questions before 
the National Congress. There ave a number of reasons why a 
popular referendum is not a popular method to dispose of ques- 
tions to be passed upon by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is discussing a problem that, in case 
a referendum is undertaken, might have to be decided with ref- 
erence to the action of Members of Congress in future legisla- 
tion. My question is this: If we submit, under the proposal 
being discussed, a referendum in un abstract case, Whetlier it is 
for this or that, and without any association whatever to any 
question in any campaign other than the referendum, how 
would I as a sitting Member of this body regard that sort of 
vote when it came to legislation on the subject following the 
referendum? Is the referendum such a real referendum that I 
would feel instructed or bound to respect it in legislation to 
which it referred? 

Mr. DILL. I am glad the Senator raises that question. 
Before I answer directly let me say that of course I think the 
answer to the Senator's question is one that must be decided 
by each Senator or Congressman for himself. I will answer 
it according to my viewpoint, for that is all I can do. I can 
not speak for other Members of the body. 

My own theory and my own opinion is—and I was about to 
take that up in the discussion—that a referendum on this 
subject is not only impracticable, Is not only irregular, is not 
only not uniform, as is provided by the resolution, but that it 
can not accomplish any result in the Congress of the United 
States for the reason that a referendum taken by States or 
by counties or cities—I care not how—is a popular referendum, 
and can be binding, as I see it, only upon a Senator or Repre- 
Sentutive to the extent of his own, eonstitueney. Coming as I 
do from a State where the people have three times voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of prohibition, the majorities for it grow- 
ing every time they voted, I would consider myself unfit to sit 
in this body or in any other representative body a single hour 
if, when the people had voted so overwhelmingly against the 
liquor traffic, I defied them and voted for the liquor traflic. 
When the referendum shall have been concluded, in my judg- 
ment, we shall not have even eight States in the Union that 
will go wet; and even though it would be possible that 8 or 10 
States would give a popular majority of the whole vote cast, 
the fact would remain that Senators and Representatives 
elected here are responsible to their own constituency and are 
bound by the votes of their own constituency. 

A Member of the Senate represents the State from which he 
comes. Originally in the early days of the Government the 
Senate was called an aggregation of ambassadors from the 
States, and, while we now take a bronder view than that, the 
fact remains that the Senators who come here are primarily 
the representatives of their States as to questions concerning 
which their constituents have fully decided. I am not one of 
those who believe that a Senator should bend his judgment or 
cast his vote in accordance with every passing whim of popular 
opinion, but T um one of those who believe that a Senator, 
when he knows what the people he represents want, as they 
haye expressed their desire at the polls, after giving a question 
complete consideration, has only one duty to perform, and that 
is to register the will of the people. 

If I were unwilling to register the considered and deliberate 
judgment of the people whom I represent, I would have too 
much self-respect to ask them to let me represent them longer. 
I would get out of office and let somebody come here who 
would carry out their will. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I do not believe that I take exactly the same 
position as dves the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. That is the reason why I modified my statement. 
I can not answer for other Senators. 

Mr. FESS. My view about representative government is 
that I am sent here to represent. the people of my State in the 
manner which I belleye is for the welfare of those people. 
have taken that position nlways. If we should take a refer- 
endum and submit the question without any association with 
candidates or elections, vote upon it as an abstract proposi- 
tion, I do not believe, in the first place, that it would be a 
referendum ut all; I do not believe it would. be con- 
clusive as expressing the opinion of the people; and even 


though it should be, still it would be an open question whether 
a man conscientiously opposed to the return of the saloon 
would follow that instruction. 

However, I Know that there is a way to get a referendum. 
If I were a candidate and made my position on the question 
known everywhere, if the people did not watt me, their 
method would be to reject me, and if they approved my posi- 
tion they would elect me. It is upon that basis, and that basis 
only, that there can be any referendum. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio let 
me interrupt him right there? 

Mr. FESS. Certainty, 

Mr. DILL, The Senator recognizes, however, that such a 
referendum having to do with himself as a candidate hold- 
ing certain views is more or less complicated with his own per- 
sonality and with his own views on other questions. Such a 
referendum, therefore, is not so complete, is not so reliable, 
is not so definite, and should not, in my judgment, be followed 
so closely as a referendum that subinits the question standing 
alone without connection with any candidate whatsoever. I 
simply want to express that view. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I desire to say that I agree 
absolutely with that viewpoint of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Washing- 
ton yleld further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington further yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Take the State of Ohio. We have there eight 
cities with over a hundred thousand population, There is 
where the liberal view obtains niore than anywhere else. 
Those eight cities support important newspapers, which are 
state-wide in their circulation. Consequently, in rural sec- 
tions the newspaper that is read is one or more of those cos- 
mopolitan newspapers which come from the cities. Very little 
discussion of the question would be read in the local news- 
papers of the smaller towns. ‘Therefore the influence that 
would be more permeating in the propaganda would be from 
the cities, and the newspapers would largely reflect the senti- 
ment which is dominant where they are published. I do not 
think a referendum under those circumstances would result 
in a real decision of the judgment of the people of that State. 
For that reason I could not give my Consent to the proposal 
for a referendum. ' 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. DD GEH. Mr, President, would it not be almost entirely 
controlled by the nature of the question? The people of the 
State of Ohio, we all admit, rank high in intelligence, and if 
the question which was proposed—or a series of them, per- 
haps two or three or four—related to the possibilities under 
the law, either the repeal or the modification of the eighteenth 
amendment, in direet plain language, or a modification of the 
Volstead Act within constitutional limits, in direct plain lan- 
guage, does the Senator contend that if the voters of Ohio, 
whether in the country or in the cities, responded to those 
questions it would not be an intelligent indication of their 
viewpoint? 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, it would be an intelligent indica- 
tion probably so far as the response would be made, but the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] expressed the 
situation precisely here on yesterday when he said that those 
who would come to the polls in such a referendum would be 
tlie enthusiasts or the radicals on either side of the issue, and 
we could not thereby get an expression from a large portion of 
the electorate. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio will not 
misunderstand me if I should suggest that one might fairly 
yiew a statement of that kind as a sort of advance alibi of 
expected defeat, becnuse I can not see any reason why both 
sides of an important national issue like this would not exercise 
their right of franchise and go to the polls, especially if they 
were, as the Senator undoubtedly believes, satisfied with present 
conditions and desired to continue them. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Washington 
will permit me further, the Senator from Ohio does not mean 
to anticipate defeat, althongh the suggestion that I made that 
there would be a predominating influence from the cities might 
‘lead the Senator to that conclusion. My contention is that it 
would not be a referendum; and if it were not a referendum it 
could not be an instruction to anyone. I thank the Senator 
from Washington for his permission to interrupt. 

Mr. DILL. I am very glad to have had the contribution 
which the Senator has made to the discussion. 
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Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio, by his last state- 
ment, would indicate that he had some doubt as to the result 
of such a referendum or rather as to the reliability of it, 
because he suggested that in the cities the newspapers might 
stir up people more than they would in the country. For my 
part, Mr. President, I have no fear of a referendum on the 
liqner question. We have had referendums on the liquor 
question for the past 50 years in this country, and the gentle- 
men who are so anxious to know what the people want in 
the coming campaign will haye the opportunity in every 
congressional district in the country of ascertaining what 
they want. 

What would have been thought before the prohibition amend- 
ment wus adopted had we proposed to amend the Constitu- 
tion or to write a liquor law by means of a referendum pro- 
posal such as has been made by the Senator from New Jersey? 
We would have been told it was a wild, crazy idea; that 
the Constitution provided the way for such a proposal, and 
truly it does. 

The Senator from Ohio speaks about the results of a 
referendum. One would think from the discussion that goes 
on here from day to day that the people have never passed 
on the question of the liquor traffic. They were voting on 
it all the years down until the constitutional amendment was 
finally ratified, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I dislike to interrupt the Senator further, but 
does not the Senator see some difference between holding a 
referendum after an experience of seven years, as compared 
to referendums which were taken five or six years ago, prior 
to or about the time the Volstead Act went into effect? Cer- 
tainly the people of this country observe the course of events, 
and certainly, after their experience with present conditions 
they have a more enlightened knowledge and, therefore, a 
referendum would be very much more logical now than it 
would have been before the experiment had been tried out. 

Mr. DILL. Well, every two years we have been electing 
Members of the House; every two years we have been told 
that the wets were going to make a- great drive for Congress; 
every two years we have gone to the people and we have come 
back here, and yet to-day, notwithstanding nll the wet propa- 
ganda put forth by practically all the great newspapers of the 
country, especially in the Kast, I yenture to state that not 20 
per cent or even 15 per cent of the menibership of either or 
both Houses of Congress would consider yoting to weaken the 
prohibition law, much less to repeal the eighteenth amendment. 

The fact of the matter is that those who oppose prohibition 
are desperate. They have no remedy in the present situation, 
and so they propose to set up here, under the high-sounding 
term of a referendum, an appeal to the people. I want to say 
that the people can be trusted to take care of the situation 
under the Constitution as it now is, and I for one will never 
consent to a referendum on a question like this in the irregular 
and unnatural way proposed here, but only when it has been 
provided for by a constitutional amendment as is made pos- 
sible by the Constitution, If wet Senators think that they can 
reyerse prohibition by going to the people, why do they not do 
what the prohibitionists did? Why not go out and elect Rep- 
resentatives and Senators who are in favor of a referendum or 
of an amendment to the Constitution so that the people can 
have a national referendum? ‘There will be much to argue 
about on such a proposal, and when it shall be presented, if it 
shall be presented—and I am not presenting it—I venture to 
say that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BRUCE], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Epor] will be here telling us about the dangers of 
national referendums. 

Mr. President, the proposal for a national referendum is 
simply propaganda from start to finish, and, eyen if carried 
out in all the perfection and idealistic methods of handling 
that the Senator from New Jersey might portray, the results 
obtained would not mean anything, because every Member of 
the House and every Senator whose district or State voted dry 
would by the very force of circumstances come here and con- 
tinue to vote dry. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I can not permit that statement of the Senator 
to go unchallenged. 

Mr. DILL. I should say that if they did not do so, it would 
mean the end of their service on the 4th of March succeeding. 
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Mr. EDGE. So far as the Senator from New Jersey is con- 
cerned, he will state very frankly, for he does not want to be 
misunderstood, that if a real referendum were taken in this 
country on this disputed subject, and the questions were so 
framed that we could obtain the real sentiment of the people, 
and the feeling of the people, as demonstrated by the result, 
was for a continuation of the law as is and the Constitution as 
is, no one would find the Senator from New Jersey standing 
here and advocating a change. 

Mr. DILL. Oh, no. That would silence the Senator on that 
subject, because the votes of the people necessarily silence a 
man who represents them; but as soon as he can conceive some 
other method of attacking prohibition he will be proposing 
that, So I say to the Senator, in all courtesy, that there is 
but one way to change this law, and that is the constitutional 
way of electing Members of Congress whose States and dis- 
tricts know that they are in favor of changing this law. When 
you come here with the votes of Congressmen and Senators 
sent here for that purpose I shall yote against it and protest 
agninst it, but I shall bow to the will of the majority, as every 
other man should. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington further yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. DILL, I do. 

Mr. EDGE. Did I not understand the Senator from Wash- 
ington just a few moments ago, in a colloguy with the Senator 
from Ohio, to admit that the ordinary congressional election 
introduced many issues, so that as direct a response to a ques- 
tion could not be obtained in that method as through a method 
in no way involved with the election of a candidate? 

Mr. DILL. I did. I agree that it is not as direct, but I 
agree also that it can be made the issue so that it will be 
direct. It can be made the issue so that if the people of 
congressional districts und these States want wet Congressmen 
and wet Senators they can get them, and they will get them. 
If there were a constitutional provision providing for a national 
referendum, then, when the requirements were met, us they 
must be met in the varlous States where referendums are 
held, I should go to the people with confidence in the result, 
and whatever the result was I should accept the majority 
verdict; but so long as the Constitution provides that the 
Senate shall be composed of represeutatlyes of States, and 
the House of Representatives shall be composed of representa- 
tives of districts, a national referendum is not only irregular and 
unnatural but it is futile so far as getting results is concerned. 

So I say that when this proposal is made here by such 
conservative Senators—und I have no qnarrel with the con- 
servatives; I disagree with them, but we need them, as we 
need the other kind of public men—when these conseryative 
Senators, who would not think of countenancing such a thing 
as providing for a national referendum by a general constitu- 
tional provision, come here and propose it in this case, I 
must conclude that it is a matter of expediency or a matter 
of propaganda. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to ask my friend the Senator 
from Washington whether he does not recollect—it is possible 
that the Senator from New Jersey may have called his atten- 
tion to that matter while I happened for a few minutes to be 
called from the Chamber—that the last national Democratic 
platform provided for a referendum with respect to the League 
of Nations? 

Mr. DILL. I do, 

Mr. BRUCE. That convention, of course, was composed not 
only of the conservative element in the party, but of every 
other element In the party—radical. progressive, or what not; 
so I do not see the force of the Senator's last statements. 

Mr. DILL. I may say that the only justification for the pro- 
posal for a national referendum on the League of Nations, as I 
see it, was that it is such a wide departure from the 140 years 
of historic ayoidance of entanglements in Europe that before 
this Nation would make such a change a national referendum 
ought to be held. That, I say, must have been the viewpoint of 
the Democratic convention. 

Mr. BRUCE. But a referendum in relation to prohibition, if 
favorable to it, would be a departure from I do not know how 
many thousands of years of human experience. 

Mr. DILL. The referendum would be. 

Mr. BRUCH.: Yes. 

Mr. DILL. Prohibition is the latest development of human 
expericnce that we haye in this goyernmental way. 
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Mr. BRUCE. Yes. There are all kinds of human experience, 
morbid as well as wholesome, asethe Senator knows. 

Mr. DILL. Most of the morbid kinds have come from the 
lack of prohibition rather than because of it, I think, But, Mr. 
President, since. the question of a referendum has come up, I 
want to say a few words about this subject of democratie gov- 
ernment, 

I have only one consolation in this proposal for a referen- 
dum; namely, that it reminds the American people that there 
are those policies of government throughout the country by 
which the people are looked upon as being bigger than the men 
they send to office. The doctrine of the growth of the people's 
power is a growing doctrine not only in this country but 
throughout the world. I recall that when the Constitution was 
written the great struggles of that convention were between 
champions of two ideas of political philosophy—one that the 
people could not be trusted to elect any of their officials; the 
other that all officials should be elected by the people. Mr. 
Hamilton, who dominated that convention in many respects, 
opposed the rights of the people being written into the Constitu- 
tion. Those who subscribed to the philosophy of Jefferson were 

unable to match his leadership, I think largely because Mr. 
Jefferson was in Europe; so that when the Constitution was 
finally adopted it provided that the people themselyes had no 
direct power in the selection of all the officials of this Govern- 
ment, with the exception of the Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Constitution provided that the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States should be chosen by a President 
who was selected by clectors who were chosen by legislators 
who were chosen by the people, that many steps removed from 
the people; and the President, under the Constitution as it was 
first written, was to be chosen by electors who were selected by 
legislators who were elected by the people; and the Senators 
were to be chosen by legislators who were elected by the people; 
and only the Members of the House of Representatives were to 
get their authority to rule under the Constitution from the 
people directly. 

But what has been the history of this country? The greatest 
provision in the Constitution of the United States, in my judg- 
ment, is the provision which says that “the people may amend 
this Constitution.” Ever since that was written into the Con- 
stitution there never has been any justification for any man 
advocating violence in the changing of this Government. All 
he needs is a majority of the people of this country in the 
orderly, constituted wuy to elect officials who will put their 
will into action, So what has been the history? Why, as soon 
as President Washington had gone from the scene of action 
the people began to amend the Constitution, not in actual words 
but by prattice. The Congress began to nominate the candi- 
dates for President, and since that time no elector has ever 
violated the will of the people of his State, with one exception, 
in the case of President Monroe, that elector not wanting any 
man to have a unanimous vote. Then, a little later, they de- 
yeloped the convention system, by which the delegates directly 
from the people nominate candidates; and I remind you that 
the national political conventions in this country are the most 
remarkable institutions in our whole system of government. 
In no part of the Constitution, or under any law of the United 
States, is there any provision whatsoever for a national nomi- 
nating convention. It has grown up as an Institution by cus- 
tom created by the people to override the constitutional barriers 
between them and the direct election of their President; and 
to-day one of the most powerful organizations in this Govern- 
ment, the nationnl political convention, exists, functions, and 
controls the Presidency in the end without any authority of 
law except the authority that exists by common consent. Tò- 
day our Presidents are nominated by conventions, and the 
people go to the polls and vote for electors, but they do not 
know their names, and they forget all about them, and the 
electoral college is simply a piece of useless machinery which, 
in my judgment, should be abolished. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yleld to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. As I understand, then, the Senator from 
Washington takes the same view about the legality of this 
proposed amendment that the Senator from Montana [Mr, 
Warsi] took in his discussion day before yesterday. 

Mr. DILL. I did not hear all of the Senator’s discussion, 
but I do take the view that the President’s order is rather one 
of policy than one of compulsion. 

Mr. BRUCH. Of course the Senator recollects that the Sen- 
ator from Montana presided oyer the National Democratie Con- 
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vention which adopted a plank favoring a referendum on the 
subject of the League of Nations. 

Mr. DILL. There are a lot of things about that convention 
that I have tried to forget. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then, while we are taking up the subject of a 
referendum, the Senator will recall that a good deal was said 
on that subject the day before yesterday in connection with the 
election in Pennsylvania. I should like to call his attention, 
if he will permit me at this moment, to the fact that I have 
just received a letter from one of the managers of Governor 
Pinchot’s campaign in which he says that Varr would have 
gotten the votes Pinchot got in so far as the working man was 
concerned; that over 100,000 miners’ votes were VARE votes 
that went to Pinchot, 

Mr. DILL. I do not know what the Senator is trying to 
prove, unless it is that Pennsylvania is wet, and that the com- 
bined election returns of Peprer and Pinchot do not show that 
it is dry. I rather took the statement of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep] the other day as being about the 
fairest statement that has been made on the subject. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does the Senator mean his statement that the 
people of Pennsylvania were all dunderheads? 

Mr. DILL. Well, no; I think he would not say that on second 
thought. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, no; he did not mean it to be taken seri- 
ously, either. It is only fair to say that. 

Mr. DILL. I refer to his statement that lots of drys voted 
for Vare, and lots of wets voted for Perrer and Pinchot, but 
that there was a political fight involved, and that the result 
can not be considered conclusive. I thought that was, after all, 
a fair statement. I think the Senator must agree that there 
were other considerations than merely a wet-and-dry fight; but 
the wet-and-dry fight had its influence, no doubt. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is undoubtedly so, so far as the guber- 
natorial election was concerned, because Pennsylvania has a 
State prohibition enforcement law. Prohibition was not really 
an issue in the gubernatorial contest; but of course that must 
have been the predominant issue so far as the nomination of 
an individual to the United States Senate was concerned, be- 
cause the voters of Pennsylvania must have realized that the 
Senate and the House of Representatives will determine the 
question as to whether the Volstead Act shall or shall not be 
modified. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is the case, it does not show a very 
great victory for liquor, for this reason: As I pointed out yes- 
terday, Mr. Pinchot got 22 counties and Mr. PEPPER got 43 
counties, making 65 counties, and Mr. Vare carried 2 counties— 
the county in which Philadelphia is situated and the county in 
which Harrisburg is situated. So, if it was a wet-and-dry 
matter, it would look as if two counties in Pennsylvania are 
wet, and I think almost anybody would concede that Philadel- 
phia, at least, is wet. If you are going to speak of that elec- 
tion as having anything to do with the question, which I doubt 
very much, it looks as though a very large part of Pennsyl- 
vania was dry. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask a question? 
What part did the $5,000,000 play in it? Both of the Senators 
seem to have ignored that phase of the matter. 

Mr. BRUCE. The $5,000,000 must be established first. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; and the beer influence must be estab- 
lished first, too. ' 

Mr. BRUCE. Referring to what the Senator from Ten- 
nessee says, Senator Pepper carried the city of Pittsburgh. 
In the city of Pittsburgh arrests for drunkenness have risen 
from 9,577 persons in 1920 to 28,669 persons in 1925. It is one 
of the wettest cities in the Union; and, of course, something 
else than friendliness to prohibition must have influenced that 
vote in favor of Senator PEPPER. 

Mr, McKELLAR. That is what we have been contending all 
the time; but you are contending that the primary election in 
Pennsylvania shows that Pennsylvania is wet. I have my 
very serious doubts about it. I think there were very many 
other issues in the campaign; and Mr. VARE, as we all know, 
is not only personally popular, but he has a splendid machine 
behind him in Philadelphia that would vote for him if he were 
the driest of the drys or the wettest of the wets. 

The machine in Philadelphia would have voted for VARE 
regardless of anything Mr. Vare stood for. 

Mr. BRUCE. The machine in Philadelphia always excites 
such an intense feeling of popular antagonism as to alienate 
thousands and thousands of votes from any machine candidate. 
The fact is that it was the senatorial contest in which the 
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issue of prohibition was involved, and in that Vare obtained 
a majority of some 85,000 votes, notwithstanding the fact that 
Senator PEPPER, of course, as he deserved, enjoyed a very fine 
reputation, private and public, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and notwithstanding the fact that one of the managers of 
Pinchot’s campaign states, as I have said, that but for the fact 
of Pinchot being a candidate, Vare, would have received at 
least 100,000 votes that Pinchot received in the mining regions 
of Pennsylvania alone, and we all know that that is the wettest 
part of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, it occurs to me that if our good 
friends are so positive that all these recent occurrences are 
really in effect dry victories, they would be leading the move- 
ment for a demonstration that the country is still dry, so that 
we could go ahead and pass the bird bill, and not discuss all 
these other matters. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the demonstration that the coun- 
try is dry has been so conclusive ever since the eighteenth 
amendment was adopted and the Volstead Act passed, that it 
seems to me a waste of the taxpayers’ money to go through a 
formal referendum, which could have no effect whatever after 
it was put into force. 

Mr. EDGE. I have never yet seen a man unwilling to have 
his judgment affirmed and reaffirmed. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to suggest a method to the Senator 
from New Jersey whereby this matter may speedily be set- 
tled. If he will make a motion to discharge the Judiciary 
Committee from further consideration of the amendment to 
the Constitution proposed by the Senator from Maryland, 
and bring it up to an immediate vote, I will vote with him, 
and I have no doubt he can get the balance of the Senate to 
vote with him. Let us stop this farce and vote on the question. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I am afraid that might disap- 
point the country. I prefer, as far as a referendum is con- 
cerned, with which I am more closely associated, to await the 
appearance of the so-called Goff bill, so that we can discuss 
the entire subject then, having the bill with teeth and the bill 
with false teeth before us at the same time. Personally I 
much prefer to wait until then, and not interfere with the 
bird bill. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator is perfectly well aware of the 
fact, which I have no doubt he will readily concede, that there 
can be no valid statute authorizing the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating beverages without first a modi- 
fication of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. EDGH. I am absolutely in agreement with the Senator 
from Virginia in that. 

Mr. GLASS. Very well. Then let us vote on the proposi- 
tion, and submit the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Maryland. Let us discharge the Judiciary Committee from 
further consideration of that matter, and bring it here and 
dispose of it finally. 

Mr. EDGE. But, Mr. President, I do not agree that the 
Volstead Act, with its indefensible, ridiculous, one-half of 1 
per cent limitation, can not be amended, and that it should 
not be amended, under the clear terms of the eighteenth amend- 
ment itself. In other words, I contend, and I think the Senator 
knows that I have insisted at various times on the floor, that 
the Volstead Act is an unfair interpretation of the eighteenth 
amendment. I am not now discussing the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. But I am. 

Mr. EDGE. Iam discussing what Congress actually did. We 
passed the Volstead Act. That act, in my judgment, because of 
its unfair provisions, has done more to create the feeling of 
protest and challenge throughout the country than the eight- 
eenth amendment itself. We should make the Volstead Act 
comply with the Constitution. Certainly we can not amend the 
Constitution. We all admit that. The Senator just propounded 
that question, and I unhesitatingly admitted it. But we can 
amend the Volstead Act. That is our creation. If we amend 
the Volstead Act beyond the limitations of the eighteenth 
amendment, the Supreme Court will so decree. If we amend 
the Volstead Act up to what they consider a fair interpreta- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment, they will let it stand; and 
then we will be giving the people of this country what they 
voted for when they voted for the eighteenth amendment. They 
never voted for the Volstead Act, and never had an opportunity 
to vote for it. They did, through their legislatures, ratify the 
eighteenth amendment, which in itself prohibits one thing, 
namely, intoxicating beverages. It does not prohibit alcoholic 
beverages; it does not prescribe or attempt to prescribe a limi- 
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tation of one-half of 1 per cent. I contend, to be fair with the 
people, we should try out my proposal. The situation can not 
be any worse than it is to-day. 1 do not care what one’s view 
may be of the wisdom of prohibition or its lack of wisdom, the 
situation in this country to-day is beyond the defense of any 
Member of this body. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is because your administration does 
not enforce the law. 

Mr. EDGE. It is because of many reasons, and the Senator 
from Tennessee knows that full well. The Senator from Ten- 
nessce knows that as long as the farmers of Tennessee raise 
corn there will be stills throughout the country in Tennessee, 
and so there will be in every State. 

Mr. NORBECK and Mr. BRUCE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 
All Senators will suspend until the chair can determine to 
whom the Senator from Washington is yielding. 


Mr. DILL. I have been yielding to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 
Mr. NORBECK. A point of order. 5 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. NORBECK. I would like to know what this has to do 
with the migratory bird bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
reply. 

Mr. GLASS and Mr. BRUCE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Washington yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Virginia, 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say to the Senator that there are some 
birds 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
will suspend. The Senator from Washington yielded to the 
Senator from Virginia. : 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey 
knows perfectly well, and has stated, that if we should amend 
the Volstead Act so as to permit the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquor, the Supreme Court would 
decide the statute invalid. ~ 

Mr. EDGE. Absolutely; that is, if those liquors would be 
decided by the Supreme Court to be intoxicating liquors. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator will recall that I endeavored in 
vain to elicit from the Senator from Maryland some time ago 
some information as to the intoxicating qualities of light wines 
and beer. Let me see if I can have any more success with the 
Senator from New Jersey. Does he think that light wines and 
beer are intoxicating? 

Mr. EDGE. I have several times on the floor of the Senate 
expressed graye doubt that any light wines could be manu- 
factured under a legal interpretation of the eighteenth amend- 
ment; but, at the same time, I have expressed very positive 
conviction that a light beer, of perhaps 2.75 per cent, or there- 
abouts, would be decided to be within the provisions of the 
eighteenth amendment. Of course, this is mere speculation 
and opinion, as it must be on either side, necessarily. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not prepared to say that that is not a 
fact. If that be a fact, the Senator from New Jersey ought to 
press for action upon his proposition to so amend the Volstead 
Act as to permit an increase in the percentage of alcohol per- 
mitted. But we do not get anywhere talking here about author- 
izing the sale of intoxicating beverages, until we shall first 
have proposed and have accepted a modification of the eight- 
eenth amendment. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator from New Jersey can press his 
proposal with more determination and vigor than he has at- 
tempted to do in the last eight months, I would like to know 
how to proceed. I think the Senator is not entirely familiar 
with what I have attempted to press. In addition to the pro- 
posal for the legalization of 2.75 per cent beer, I have offered an 
amendment to the Volstead Act proposing that it shall be legal 
to produce any beverage “ nonintoxicating in fact,” which is 
practically the prohibition of the Constitution itself, the form- 
ula to be decided by the courts. 

Mr. GLASS. To which committee of the Senate has that 
proposal been submitted? 

Mr. EDGE. To the Committee on the Judiciary, of which a 
subcommittee held hearings for two or three weeks. 

Mr. GLASS. What does it signify that the Senator from 
New: Jersey is unable to get any report from the Judiciary 
Committee? 

Mr. EDGE. That in no way annoys the Senator from New 
Jersey. He is going to continue pressing his contention, even 
though he is temporarily unsuccessful. 


The Chair is unable to make 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ington declines to yield further. 

Mr. DILL. I want to be courteous to Senators, but I must 
eme to allow this joint debate to go on in my time without 
end. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to ask the Senator from Virginia 
a question. I do not recall the occasion on which the Senator 
ever asked me any question as to the intoxicating qualities of 
wine or beer. As the Senator has told us that he has never 
taken a drink in his life, I can readily understand how he 
might apply to anybody for information on that subject, even 
to me, though I do not profess to be an expert in that field, let 
me hasten to say. The Senator may be right, but I do not 
recollect his ever having asked me about the intoxicating 
qualities of wine or beer. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, that simply shows that the very 
able and distinguished Senator from Maryland loses his poise 
when he gets on this problem. It was at the very same time 
that I stated that I had never taken a drink of any sort of 
intoxicating liquors that I sought information from the Senator 
from Maryland, and he was good enough to treat me rather 
brusquely when I asked him the question. He never has 
answered it. 

Mr. BRUCE. If I was brusque, my good friend knows that 
I am truly sorry. The only recollection that I have about that 
is that the thought passed through my mind that the Senator 
had been deprived of a great deal of innocent and rational 
enjoyment. 

ue GLASS. So I have been frequently told; but I do not 
object. 

Mr. BRUCE. With regard to the intoxicating qualities of 
wine or beer, I feel a little more confident in my memory than 
I otherwise would be, because I could have told the Senator 
that in the city of Baltimore it was the habit of our Baltimore 
brewers to give to the drivers of their beer wagons as many as 
16 glasses of beer a day, which would hardly have been done if 
beer had been a highly intoxicating drink. 

Mr. GLASS. That may account for so many collisions on 
the streets of Baltimore. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator will have to produce some statis- 
tics before I can accept that as a fact. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I must decline to yield further. 
I was trying to discuss what I thought a very historie and 
peaceful phase of the referendum question, in reviewing the 
development of the democratic idea of government, when my 
good friend from Maryland interjected the wet-and-dry de- 
bate again, and I wanted to be us liberal as possible, because 
I want Senators to discuss the subject. But I did want to 
continue that review. 

I had explained the growth of the democratic idea regard- 
ing the President. Of course, we are all familiar with the 
growth of that idea in connection with the Senate. Tt took 
many years, in fact, almost a century, to change the Consti- 
tution so that Senators would be elected by direct vote of the 
people; but that great democratic movement was accom- 
plished. About that time the sentiment for the initiative, the 
referendum, and the recall swept over the country, and with 
it the movement for primuries in place of conventions. 

There was adopted in most of the States of the Union the 
democratic method of nominating candidates in form of pri- 
maries. We have a sort of reaction in the country to-day, and 
we find that a few States have repealed the primary law; but, 
on the whole, most of them are retaining it, and its value is 
evidenced every time there is a contest on any great public 
question, because in such a contest the political leaders and 
political bosses will flock together on one side, but the people 
go to the polls and vote their judgment on the other. In the 
light of the fact that in many of our States, both north and 
south, the nomination to office is practically equivalent to elec- 
tion, the importance of the primary becomes doubly great be- 
cause it gives the people practically the only opportunity they 
have to yote for the men in office in such States. 

I said in the beginning of this phase of the discussion of 
the movement toward the democratic ideals that the Supreme 
Court Justices were as far removed from the people as they 
could be. I think it is worth noting that the first elective 
judiciary of which we have record was provided for by the 
State of Georgia in 1812, and the Jacksonian democratie move- 
ment that swept over the country during the few years that 
followed had such an effect upon the people that there are 
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only four States in the Union to-day in which judges of the 
supreme courts of those States are appointed for life. Prac- 
tically 40 States elect their judges. I think the time will come, 
and I hope it will come soon, when the district Federal judges 
will have to be elected by the people, just as the State su- 
preme court judges are. It is only a further application of the 
doctrine of democracy to popular government, 

I know of no reason why the man who sits in the Federal 
building to decide what the law means should not get his 
authority to sit there and to act from the same source as the 
man who sits in a State or county courthouse for a similar 
purpose, I have never been able to see a reason why the man 
who tells what the law means should get his authority from 
any other source than the men who tell what the law shall be 
in the form of the legislation which they write. Every man in 
the legislative branch of the Government, and eyen the head 
of the executive branch of the Government, must go to the 
people and submit his record to the people for reelection or 
defeat. I maintain that if the executive and the legislative 
representatives must submit their records to the people, the 
heads of the jndicial departments should do so also. 

A few years ago when Mr. Roosevelt led the movement in the 
country for the recall of judicial decisions the wave of giving 
the people power reached its height. For my own part I could 
never see the justification for providing that the people should 
recall the bad decisions and leave in office weak men who make 
those decisions. It seems to me the most ridiculous proposal 
of its kind that we had ever had, for if we would not remove 
by recall the men who make bad decisions, if the people are 
not fit to do that, certainly they are not fitted to interfere with 
the decisions that are made on legal principles. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘The Senator called attention a short time ago 
to the brief which has been filed by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. per] in regard to the constitutionality of a refer- 
endum. I find that the gentleman who prepared this brief 
found it necessary to determine whether or not we could employ 
State officers in order x 

Mr. DILL. May I say to the Senator that I said I thonght 
it was a brief rather on the President’s Executive order than 
on the question of the constitutionality of a referendum? 

Mr. BORAH. May I interrupt the Senator for a moment 
further? 2 

Mr. DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. It is very interesting to find this discussion 
in behalf of those who are criticizing the order of the Presi- 
dent because it is proposed to employ State officers to carry out 
the referendum which they are now supporting. 

In the brief it is said: 


Would an act of Congress providing for a national referendum to be 
conducted by the States, with their consent be open to constitutional 
objection as an interference of the rights reserved to the States by the 
tenth amendment, as an invalid delegation of Federal legislative 
power, or as a denial to the States ofen republican form of government? 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 81, in authorizing the conduct of the 
referendum by the States in accordance with such election and referen- 
dum laws of the States as the legislatures thereof may provide, as- 
sumes that the State legislatures, in pursunnee of the congressional 
authorization, will provide for the conduct of the referendum through 
the use of State election and referendum machinery. This will neces- 
sarily involve State officials carrying out the referendum. Furthermore, 
in the event the State determines to conduct the referendum, the reso- 
lution specifically places upon the governor thereof the duty of certify- 
ing the referendum results to the Senate and the Honse of Representa- 
tives. Such use of State legislative and executive officials in executing 
the Federal function of acquiring information in ald of or as a basis 
for legislation will be with the consent of the States, Such consent 
will not be implied from the absence of any action by the States pro- 
bibiting State oficials from serving pro hae vice as Federal officials in 
executing the Federal law. The consent will be expressly given through 
enactments of the State legislature authorizing the conduct of the ref- 
erendum in the State by the State and providing for its conduct through 
the State election and referendum machinery. The question then arises, 
Has Congress the constitutional power by law to avail itself, with the 
expressed consent of the State, of the services of the State officials and 
instrumentalities in carrying out a national referendum? 

The basis for any possible constitutional doubt as to the power of the 
Federal Government to confer Federal authority upon State officials 
and instrumentalities has been variously expressed. In case the power 
is a judicial power the objection seems to rest upon Mr. Justice Story's 
observation in Martin v. Hunter's Lessee. 
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Then it refers to some cases that deal with the judicial 
question: 


In case of the power of condemnation, it is urged that the power 
is In its nature exclusive and its exercise by State instrumentalities 
is therefore prohibited as completely as though the prohibition were 
expressed in the Constitution in terms. (United States v. Jones, 
109 U. S. 513, 518.) In case the power is an execentive power, the 
basis of the objection seems to be that the Federal legislation will 
infringe the rights reserved to the States under the tenth amendment. 
(See briefs for the plaintif in error in Nos, 663, 664, 665, and 666, 
of the Selective Draft Law cases, 245 U. S. 366.) Following the 
analogy of the above objections, it is conceivable that the objection 
to the delegations of legislative and executive power under the resolu- 
tion would be based on the theory that the enactment of the resolution 
would infringe the powers preserved to the States under the tenth 
amendment. However, despite the above objections it is a settled 
law under the decisions of the Supreme Court that Congress may 
confer Federal authority upon State officials and instrumentalities and 
State executive and judicial officers may act thereunder unless pro- 
hibited by State legislation. It is even unnecessary that the State 
affirmatively consent to the delegation of Federal authority as is pro- 
vided in the resolution; all that constitutionally is necessary for Stato 
executive or judicial officers to act under the Federal grant is that the 
State shall not have prohſbited such action. 

Consideration of this problem first arose in connection with the 
fugitive slave act of February 12, 1793. (1 Stat. 302.) Section 3 of 
the act provided that fugitives from labor might be arrested by the 
person to whom such labor was due and taken before a State magistrate 
in the county, city, or town, or a Federal eircuit or distriet judge 
within the State wherein the arrest was made. Upon proof to the 
satisfaction of such magistrate or judge that the person arrested owed 
labor to the person claiming the fugitive, it became the duty of the 
magistrate or Judge to give a certificate to such effect to the claimant, 
and such certificate was sufficient warrant for removing the fugitive 
to the State from which he fled, 

In Prigg v. Pennsylvania (16 Peters 586) the United States Supreme 
Court decided the question whether State magistrates were bound to 
exercise the Federal authority conferred ly the fugitive slave act. 
Differences in the opinion of the court arose not as to whether the 
magistrates might act, but us to whether they were bound to act, 
under the Federal authority. Mr. Justice’ Story, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, sald: 

“We hold the act to be clearly constitutional in all its leading pro- 
visions, and, Indeed, with the exception of that part which confers 
authority npon State magistrates, to be free from reasonable doubt 
and difficulty, npon the grounds already stated. As to the authority 
so conferred upon the State magistrates, while a difference of opinion 
has existed, and may exist still, on the point, in different States, 
whether State magistrates are bound to act under It, none is enter- 
tained by this court, that State magistrates may, if they choose, exer- 
eise that authority, unless prohibited by State legislation“ (p. 622). 

It will be observed that the opinion of the court asserts that the 
State officials may cxercise the Federal authority without expressed 
permission from the State so long as the State does not by legislation 
prohibit such exercise, The resolution docs not go even this far, for 
its use of State officials and instrumentalities is contingent upon 
affirmative legislative action by the State authorizing the State officials 
to execute the Federal functions under such election or referendum 
laws as the State may provide. The decision of the Supreme Court 
therefore seems, a fortiori, both to permit the State officials to execute 
the Federal authority with the expressed consent of the State and to 
sustain the constitutionality of the Federal legislution conferring such 
authority upon State officials subject to the consent of the State lcgis- 
lature, Chief Justice Taney in a concurring opinion admitted that 
the Stute legislature had the power, if it thought proper, to proliibit 
State officials from exercising the Federal authority, while Justice 
McLean dissenting on this point urged that the State official “was 
bound to perform the duty required of him by a law paramount to any 
act, on the same subject, in his own State” (p. 672). Following the 
decision of the court and the concurring opinion of Chief Justice Taney, 
many States enacted so-called personal liberty acts forbidding any 
State magistrate from taking cognizance of any certificate to be issued 
under the fugitive slave act and forbidding any executive officer from 
arresting or detaining any person claimed as a fugitive slave. 


Then follows a historical account of the fugitive slave act. 


In order to remedy this practical difficulty, the Congress passed the 
act of September 18, 1850 (0 Stat. 462), supplementing th» original 
fugitive slave act by providing, in addition, for Federal commissioners 
who would be authorized to Issue the proper certificates. However, 
the authority of the State magistrates to issue such certificates, in the 
absence of prohibitory State legislation, remained unchanged by the 
supplemental act of 1850 and continued in force until the reper] of 
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section 3 of the fugitive slave act by the act of June 28, 1864. 
Stat. 200.) 

It thus becomes evident that almost from the adoption of the 
Constitution up to the Civil War the Federal Goyernment had In effect 
legislation under which it availed itself of the services of State 
officers and instrumentallties in executing Federal authority. Such 
legislation was recognized by many of the States in the enactment 
of the so-called personal IMberty acts and was held constitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Further, the court found 
that State officials might exercise the authority conferred by such 
legislation in the absence of any prohibition by State law and the 
States need not even affirmatively consent to their officials exercising 
the Federal authority—a holding, the logic of which goes much beyond 
that necessary to sustain the provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 18, which specifically requires State enabling legislation. 

The rule laid down in Prigg v. Pennsylvania in the case of the 
fugitive slave act has become settled law. The theory that the consent 
of the State is not required has at times been restated by saying that, 
in the absence of an expressed prohibition In the State law, the con- 
sent of the State to the use of its officers and instrumentalities as 
Federal instrnmentalities will be presumed. (Fort Leavenworth Rail- 
road Co. v. Lowe, 144 U. S. 525, 532.) The result, however, is the 
same İn either case and the rule of Prigg v. Pennsylyania has been 
subsequently applied and sustained by the courts In connection with 
Federal legislation providing for the use of State tribunals and other 
agencies carrying out the Federal authority to condemn property— 
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And so forth. 

As I understand the authorities which are cited in support 
of a national referendum, State officials may be employed to 
earry out Federal duties wherever the State has not affirma- 
tively rejected the proposal by constitutional provision or by 
State legislation—I am speaking now, of course, with refer- 
ence to the mere question of the constitutionality or legality of 
it—and that there need not be any affirmative action upon the 
part of the State consenting to the State officers performing 
the duty, it is sufficient if the State has not affirmatively pro- 
hibited it by constitution or by State legislation. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I would like to inquire of the Senator from 
Idaho, what is the constitutional sanction to Congress to sub- 
mit a popular referendum. 

Mr. BORAH. There is none as I understand. 

Mr. GLASS. That is what I think. I think there is none, 
and that we are not authorized by the Constitution to submit 
the question of repealing or revising the eighteenth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. EDGE. Are we prohibited by the Constitution? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes, we are, in that the Constitution provides 
in itself the method whereby it may be amended, which means 
to say, according to the inverse contention of some lawyers, 
that haying expressed a particular method of amendment it 
precludes and excludes all other methods. 

Mr. BORAH subsequently said: Mr. President, in connection 
with the remarks which I made earlier in the day I ask to 
haye printed in the Recor three Executive orders, one by 
President Roosevelt, June 13, 1907; another by President Roose- 
velt, June 26, 1907; and a third by President Wilson, April 
14, 1917. r 

There being no objection, the Executive orders were ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

3 EXECUTIVE ORDER 

Whereas, by an Executive order of January 17, 1873, !t was declared 
that “persons holding any Federal civil office by appointment under 
the Constitution and the laws of the United States will be expected, 
while bolding such office, not to accept or hold any office under any 
State or Territorial government, or under the charter or ordinances 
of any municipal corporation"; and 

Whereas, it is expedient that the Federal and State Governments 
should cooperate for the better enforcement of the laws with regard 
to the forests and the protection of fish and game; and 

Whereas, the Congress, In acts. passed June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 669, 
683) and March 4, 1907 (84 Stat. 1256, 1269), has directed that 
“hereafter officials of the Forest Service designated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall, in all ways that are practicable, aid in the 
enforcement of the laws of the States or Territories with regard to 
stock, for the prevention and extinguishment of forest fires, and for 
the protection of fish and game"; and 

Whereas, it seems that such cooperation can, in many Instances, 
be best effected by allowing officers and employees of the Forest Service 
and Biological Survey of the United States Department of Agriculture 
to accept certain State and Territorial appointments and certain 
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State and Territorial officials to receive appointments in the said 
Forest Service and Biological Survey. 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises, I deem it proper 
to give public notice that hereafter State and Territorial foresters, 
and their technically trained assistants, unless prohibited by the laws 
of the State or Territory, may be allowed to serye as collaborators 
in the Federal Forest Service, and that officers and employees of the 
sald Forest Service and Biological Survey may, with the approval 
of the Seeretary of Agriculture, except appointments to positions on 
State and Territorial forest commissions and boards and to such 
other State and Territorial positions as will empower them to enforce 
or assist in enforcing the local forest, stock, and game laws, pro- 
vided the services to be rendered under such appointments do not 
interfere with the duties of thelr Federal employment. í: 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, June 13, 1907, 


EXECUTIVE ONDER 


Whereas, by an Executive order of June 13, 1907, officers and employ- 
ees of the Forest Service and Biological Survey in the Department of 
Agriculture were authorized to accept appointments to certain State 
and Territorial positions, and it appears that the work of that depart- 
ment would be facilitated by an extension of the provisions thereof, I 
desire to give public notice that hereafter, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, other officers and employees of that depart- 
ment are authorized to hold State and Territorial positions, and State 
and Territorial officials, unless prohibited by law, may be permitted to 
receive appointments under the Department of Agriculture, when in 
either case the Secretary of Agriculture deems such employment neces- 
sary to secure a more efficient administration of the duties of his 
department. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, June 26, 1907. 


* 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


The provisions of the Executive order of January 17, 1373, prohib- 
iting Federal employees from holding office under any State, Terri- 
torial, or municipal government, are hereby waived to permit the 
appointment of such employees in and under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, on any 
State, county, or municipal council or committee of defense for pur- 
poses of mobilizing and conserving the resources of the country. 

This order is issued on the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tun Wuire House, April 14, 1917. 


Mr. EDGE. The Senator from Idaho was reading from the 
brief which I introduced for the Recorp, which brief, as was 
explained by me when I introduced it, was presented by the 
legislative bureau for the purpose of demonstrating that Con- 
gress had the power to propose referendum legislation. I do 
not propose for one moment to attempt to discuss the legal 
question inyolved, because I recognize my inability to do so. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not discussing it. I am asking the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, who is competent to discuss it, to enlighten us 
upon it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, this ought to be remembered about 
the proposal of the Senator from New Jersey. He does not pro- 
pose to have a referendum by the States except where the States 
want to have it. Where they do not want to have a referendum, 
or for any reason they do not take action, then he is going to 
have it taken by the Census Bureau or by the post office or by 
some other executive department. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wash- 
ington will pardon me for a moment, in answer further to the 
question of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] I am not 
contending that there is any authority for the holding of a 
national referendum; I do not think there is any such author- 
ity. It would be a purely voluntary act, as though we should 
go out and hold a mass meeting of some kind and come back 
here and say, “We have the public sentiment upon the 
question.” 

Furthermore, I think the Senator from Virginia states the 
constitutional principle correctly when he says that simply 
because the Constitution does not prohibit an act on the part of 
Congress, no authority is given Congress to exercise any power 
that is not prohibited. I understand the proper construction 
of the National Constitution to be that we can only exercise 
such powers as are delegated or such as are implied from 
powers that are delegated. 

Mr. DGE. Is not that what Mr. Lee in presenting this 
brief attempts by various references to establish; that Congress 
has the power to secure information necessary upon which to 
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hbase legislation? The various references go to prove his 
contention. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have very great respect for 
Mr. Lee's ability, but I think the vice of Mr. Lee's argument lies 
in the fact that he assumes, to begin with, a certain premise 
as a constitutional proposition which premise, in my judgment, 
does not exist. 

Mr. EDGR. Then, the Senator I suppose will admit that 
the suggested plank in the Democratic national platform two 
years ago for a referendum on the League of Nations would 
have been useless? 

Mr. GLASS. It was idiotic; that is what it was. 

Mr. EDGE. I am interested to have so distinguished a 
representative of the Democratie Party so admit. 

Mr. DILL. The Democratic platform did not propose a poll, 
but simply favored the principle of a referendum on the ques- 
tion in a constitutional way. 

Mr. BORAH. The referendum plank in the Democratic 
Party platform was superinduced and brought into existence 
because of the same condition of affairs which now confronts 
us with reference to the Mquor situation. It was not thor- 
oughly understood at that time, it was not clearly known just 
how. the people felt about the League of Nations. Therefore. 
it was not thought wise to declare positively either for it or 
against it. At the present time there are a great many gentle- 
men coming up for office in the near future, and it is very 
difficult for them to tell just where the public opinion lies with 
reference to the liquor question, and instead of submitting the 
question to referendum through their election and the declaring 
of their position, they think it wiser if they can submit it to 
a referendum, and from that referendum they may judge 
where it is safe to go. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DILL. I might say to the Senator that I disagree with 
him as to not knowing whit the people wanted on the League 
of Nations question. I think they did know. But there was 
a difference between certain Democratic leaders, and the plank 
in the platform was a compromise. 

Mr. BORAH. As to that, I prefer to follow the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. EDGE. I may say to the Senator from Idaho—— 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
from Washington yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we all know that a na- 
tional referendum would be unconstitutional; there is no war- 
rant in the Federal Constitution for haying such a referendum. 
We all know, however, that the States have the right to hold 
referendums if they so desire. 

Mr. DILL. And if their constitutions do not prohibit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If their constitutions do not prohibit, they 
can hold referendums, and most of them, I understand, do not 
have such prohibitions. 

Mr. DILL. I think that in one-half of the States there are 
no such prohibitions. J 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I am wondering why the Senators who 
are so insistent for a referendum, who are declaring here every 
day that we must have a referendum, do not go home to their 
own States, where a referendum may constitutionally be held, 
and make the same fight there before they come to Congress 
and make it here. 

Mr. EDGE. Speaking at least for some of the proponents of 
the proposed referendum, they are not in the class suggested 
by the Senator from Idaho and the Senator from Tennessee, 
because they have no particular election interesting them per- 
sonally, at least at the present time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but they might go to their own States 
and have their States pass on it, if they should see fit to do so, 
where it is constitutional and lawful. Why do they want to 
come to a body and seek a referendum which has no authority 
under the Constitution to provide for a referendum, and why 
do they avoid going to their own States and having a referen- 
dum there, where it is lawful and constitutional to have a 
referendum? 

Mr. EDGE. So far as a number of these States are con- 
cerned, referendums are going to be held. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I can not continue to yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton has the floor. 7 

Mr. DILL. I can not continue to yield, if I ever expect to 
Say anything more on the subject. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DILL. I am willing to yield to the Senator for a state- 
ment. What I am objecting to is the joint debate that takes 
place in the course of my speech. 


To whom does the Senator 
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Mr, CARAWAY. The Senator certainly would not call it a 
debate. However, I was going to suggest that the Senators who 
are so anxious for a referendum might resign and go home and 
run on that issue. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Washing- 
ton will pardon me for à moment, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Tennessee to the fact that three 
or four States have provided for referenda this fall. The 
State of Neyada, the State of Montana, and the State of 
Wisconsin have done so, and I read yesterday that the city 
of San Francisco is apparently about to make provision for 
a referendum in that city on the subject. I have not the 
slightest doubt that for some time to come referenda will be 
springing up. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Can the Senator not obtain a referendum 
in Maryland? 

Mr. BRUCE. There is absolutely no use of submitting any 
such question to the electorate of Maryland. The Legislature 
of Maryland has twice emphatically declined to enact a State 
prohibition enforcement law. There is not a solitary newspaper. 
in the great city of Baltimore which is not adverse—I had 
almost said bitterly adverse—to prohibition. It would be just 
an idle form and a useless expenditure of money in the State 
of Maryland to submit the question to the electorate. 

Mr. DILL. Many of us think it would be idle and a useless 
expenditure of money to haye a national referendum. 

Mr. BRUCE. There is in the counties of Maryland, of course, 
a prohibition sentiment; there can be no question about that; 
but all other considerations aside, Maryland, which is quite a 
small State, has a very great city, and even if prohibition senti- 
ment were stronger in the counties than it is, it would be over- 
slaughered hopelessly by public sentiment in that city. 

Mr. DILL. I suggest that the Senator can have a referen- 
dum in Maryland by standing for reclection on that issue. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr, President, if my general demerits were not 
such as they are, nothing would give me more pleasure than 
to resign and go back to the people of Maryland on that single 
issue, but I am afraid that my general qualifications for my 
seat are so questionable that the election might go off on them. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say that the position of my friend 
from Maryland gives us an illustration of how one’s desires and 
purposes affect what he advocates. The Congress of the United 
States is so overwhelmingly dry in both Houses that there is 
no hope whatever of getting any legislation along this line in 
the National Legislature, and so an appeal is made for a ref- 
erendum in order to ascertain what the people think; but in the 
State of Maryland, where there is an overwhelming wet legis- 
lature, a referendum is not needed, because it has all been 
decided by the legislature. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
further? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. But the Senator has just heard the Senator 
from Idaho say that Congress is dry on the principle of safety 
first. 

Mr. DILL, I am not bound by what the Senator from Idaho 
said, but I think it may be safety first for the votes at home, 
and I think that is a pretty good safety-first principle on a 
question that the people understand so thoroughly and nave 
voted so often and so definitely in favor of as they haye on the 
question of prohibition. 

The Senator from Idaho discussed at some length a brief 
that has been submitted regarding the proposed referendum. 
I have no intention of discussing that phase of the question 
here, because the resolution of the Senator from New Jersey is 
so drawn that it can not be defended as a real referendum. It 
was drawn in such a way that any constitutional objection 
which may be raised as to making the States hold referendums 
can be gotten away from, because the resolution provides that 
if a State will hold such a referendum, then the money shall be 
appropriated to pay the expense. I think there is a constitu- 
tional question whether Congress has the right to appropriate 
money for any such purpose, I have not studied that question, 
however, and I am not going to attempt to discuss it at this 
time. But the Senator from New Jersey has so framed his 
resolution that if anybody raises the question about interfering 
with a State’s prerogative or that a State has no right to do 
this, he comes back and says, “I can have it done by the Post 
Office Department or I can have it done by the Census Bureau 
or some other department.” Manifestly the Senator from New 
Jersey and everyone else knows that a referendum held by the 
Post Office Department or the Census Bureau is not only with- 
out precedent but without any justification in the history of this 
or any other country. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator ought to have included the Liter- 
ary Digest. 

Mr. DILL. I should say a newspaper poll where a ballot is 
printed every day which can be cut out and sent in to the news- 
paper. Of all the ridiculous means of endeavoring to ascertain 
public opinion, I think that is about the most ridiculous. 

Mr. EDGE. I notice, however, Mr. President, that the result 
of the newspaper poll was very unpopular in certain quarters. 

Mr. DILL. If they wanted to take a poll, why did they not 
use the polling list and send ballots to the names on the polling 
lists? Then there might be obtained a straw ballot that would 
have had some little “straw” in it, but I would not have much 
faith even in such a plan as that, because a complete answer 
could never be obtained in that way. Newspaper polls are good 
propaganda, but, so far as being any real index of the senti- 
ment of the people of the country is concerned, they are abso- 
lutely worthless, and the ones recently taken merely showed 
‘the enthusiasm of those who were opposed to prohibition. 

I am not going to discuss the reasons for and against prohi- 
bition, and I am not going to continue the discussion of the 
referendum question. I wanted to show, first, that seriously, 
the proposal for a national referendum has no precedent as a 
legislative proposal in the history of this Government. The 
proposal never was intended to be carried out. The proposal 
on its very face is such that it could not be conclusive In any 
way. Eyen though carried out perfectly it would have no 
valuable result for Congress, for the simple reason that Sena- 
tors and Representatives come here as representatives of their 
constituencies, and aside from 8 or 10 States at the most— 
and I do not think there are that many—all the rest of them 
practically would vote dry. The Senators who come here are 
dry now and they will be dry then; the Representatives who 
come here are dry now and they will be dry then; and they 
will have no reason for changing their views. In fact, they 
will have a reinforcement for the views which they now hold. 
So, I say, if it is desired to have a referendum—— 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator, I imagine, does not mean that 
Congressmen are dry; but that their views are dry? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, that is a very common method of 
trying to fight those who vote for prohibition, to say that they 
are politically dry and personally wet. I am not the father 
confessor of the Representatives or Senators at Washington, 
but I have been coming here now off and on for 10 years, but, 
taking it by and large, I have not seen drunkenness enough 
even to remember it among Representatives and Senators. 

I have not seen liquor in excess either in or out of this Capi- 
tol. I have not found my fellow Congressmen or my fellow 
Senators contaminated with liquor. I think a great deal of 
this talk is purely idle gossip. The fact of the matter is that 
the House and the Senate are made up of men probably few if 
any of whom could wear a W. C. T. U. badge as being bone 
drys, but I think still fewer of them could be classified as 
habitual drinkers. 

Mr. BRUCE. I grant that. 

Mr. DILL. Under the Volstead law a man is permitted to 
get a drink if his physical condition is such that he needs it. 
He can go to his physician and get an order to get a bottle of 
liquor, and he is not violating any law. Some people talk as 
though a man who happens to have a little liquor, if he feels 
ill or something and takes a drink, is personally wet and is 
violating the law. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I ask the Senator to define just what he 
means by the word “something”? The Senator said, “If he 
feels ill or something.” 

Mr. DILL. I mean if his condition is such as a physician 
wiil give him an order to get liquor for. 
violation of the law to have liquor in your possession; but that 
is a State law, voted by the referendum of the people of my 
State. That is true in a number of other States. So I say I 
am not very much worried about this continual reference to 
men who are “politically dry and personally wet,” because the 
fact of the matter is, as everybody knows, that practically all 
of the men in the House and the Senate are sober at all times. 
They may have gotten drunk once or twice in their lifetime, 
but that is only one of the indiscretions of life. The fact that 
they may have gotten drunk sometimes has convinced them of 
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the necessity and desirability of prohibition, and makes them 
vote for it. 

So, I say, when you come to consider this prohibition ques- 
tion you must think of it not in terms of the fact that somebody 
happens to take a drink once in a while, or that a lot of people 
take a drink once in a while, but whether the great public is 
benefited or harmed by prohibition. I can not conceive how 
men who go about the streets of any great city in America to- 
day and see the sober, industrious people, business men and 
working people, who go into the so-called slums of the city 
where formerly a woman did not dare to venture because of 
insults from some drunk who staggered out of a saloon door, 
and who now will find there sober men—when we seg, those 
conditions all over America, even in the cities called wet, I can 
not for the life of me understand how men who have the 
interests of their country at heart, who have the interests of 
the rising generation at heart, who bave at heart the interests 
of the millions who make scarcely enough money to provide 
clothing, food, education, and shelter for their children, can 
go about advocating the repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
and the opening of the grogshop again. 

I know they tell us that they do not want to bring back tlie 
saloon, that they do not want to bring back the grogshop as 
he had it. Well, where are they going to sell this stuff? Do 
you know how the saloon originated in America? Intoxicating 
liquors used to be sold at groceries; and the purchasers of in- 
toxicating liquors at the groceries became so numerous that 
the ordinary woman would not go there to buy groceries, and 
thus they turned into saloons. 

If you tāke wine and beer and sell them at the present 
soft-drink parlors, what will you make out of them? You will 
make American saloons out of them again—nothing else. 

Oh, but it is said that they are going to haye the Government 
sell liquor; they are going to have Government stations. You 
will have your drinking places if you do that, and you will have 
the curse of alcohol brought back to America. 

Talk about violating the law! Did you ever drive your auto- 
mobile about the cities and across the country for a week at a 
time and not violate some traflic law? I venture to say that 
there is not one motorist in a hundred who does not violate the 
traffic law, and do it knowingly; but it is a small violation; it 
does not do any harm. Suppose somebody does have a hip flask 
in his pocket and take a drink in violation of law once in a 
while. Is that worse than to have the open invitation to all 
our citizens to come in and buy liquor and indulge in it to 
their hearts’ content? 

I say to you that this talk about bringing back alcohol in this 
country has no foundation in the desires of the American 
people. A loud minority, a minority that secures a great deal 
of space in the press, can make you think there is a great de- 
mand for liquor; but when the great masses of the people are 
asked to pass upon it, I do not believe they are going to vote 
to bring back what it took 50 or 75 years to get rid of in this 
country. 

What is the history of the working people of the United 
States during the past few years? Do you realize that to-day 
we have a credit business among the common people, the masses 
of everyday folks, of $6,500,000,000 on the monthly installment 
plan? Bring back the open saloon, bring back even liquor 
under Government control, so that the workingman can spend 
his money for booze by simply going out and buying it, and how 
fast will you see the credit of the workingman disappear? 
How fast will you see the bread lines form in our great cities, 
as we had them before the saloon was gone? How soon will it 
again be necessary to feed the little children who come to 
school hungry because their fathers spent their money? 

I know that is not what they are going to be asked yote 
for. They are going to be asked to bring back wine and beer. 
Well, that is just that much more alcohol; and alcohol, like 
any other drug, feeds on its own growth. The more you drink 
the more you want. For my part I am not only in favor of 
maintaining the law we now have but I am in favor of strength- 
ening it. If you want any referendums, you can get them, as I 
say, at the election; and if we are going to have national 
referendums let us have them in a legal, constitutional way. 
Let these gentlemen bring in an amendment to the Constitution 
to provide that Congress may refer a great question like this 
to the people, and be guided by the popular vote, if they want 
to. That is a legitimate proposal. It is one that I do not think 
will get support, however, and I think its chief opponents would 
be the very men who are now loudest in advocating a refer- 
endum on the liquor question, 

I recognize that I have not talked about the migratory bird 
bill very much. I reeognize that the migratory bird bill ought 
to haye some consideration. I want to say, however, that I 
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think the more consideration it has the less friends it will 
have: and it seems to me that the last people who should favor 
this migratory bird bill, that is going to charge everybody a 
dollar for a license and proyide for a crowd of Federal game 
wardens, are these very people who are objecting to the tyranny 
of the Federal Government on the question of prohibition. 
There may be, and I think there is, a justification for Federal 
control to protect the lives of the people, and particularly to 
. keep booze away from children, young people who are growing 
up; but when you come to stretch it into governing the condi- 
tions for shooting ducks and geese and other wild migratory 
birds in this country by a migratory bird bill I think you are 
going far afield. 

My chief objection to this sort of legislation is that it builds 
up an antipathy to Federal control from Washington on things 
that are not properly under Federal control; and then, when a 
subject Comes up for consideration that is purely Federal and 
by its very nature must be controlled by the Federal authori- 
ties, there has been built up such an opposition to Federal 
coutrol that it is almost impossible to get proper legislation to 
control that subject in a Federal way. There are some sub- 
jects that must be controlled by the Federal Government. The 
very Constitution makes it necessary; but there is enough Fed- 
eral control of migratory birds now, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I should like to see this bill passed if the provisions for 
Federal licenses and the Federal game wardens are taken out. 
The minute those provisions are taken out I shall be glad to 
see the bill passed, 

Senators tell me that if those provisions are taken out, it will 
not be possible to get any appropriation for these bird refuges. 
This great Government, we are told, which appropriates its 
millions and millions and millions of dollars for everything else 
can not spend a few thousand dollars even for bird refuges! 
Under the guise of getting money to buy bird refuges, a very 
small part of which will be used for refuges, they are going to 
buy public shooting grounds; and then, when they have the 
public shooting grounds they must have these Federal game 
wardens to protect them and control them. Then, when the 
system is started and the money is coming in and it can not be 
spent for anything else, there is a chance for a lot of political 
appointees to travel over ench State for Federal game purposes. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to correct the Senator. I know that 
he would not intentionally make a misstatement. They will 
not be political appointments; they are to be civil-service 
appointments. 

Mr. DILL. I suppose they will be civil-seryice appointments 
like third-class postmasters are. 

Mr. NORBECK. No; they are not civil-service appointments. 

Mr. DILL. Oh, yes; they are. They have an examination 
and get three appointees, and then they send them to Repub- 
lican Congressmen; and if the Congressman knows any reason 
why the first one should not be appointed—it was so under the 
Wilson administration, so it is not any different now—they will 
let him recommend one of the others, and the one recommended 
becomes the civil-service appointee. 

Mr. NORBECK. We do not need to guess about how the 
civil-service rules will be applied to game wardens, because we 
haye Federal game wardens now, and we know how they are 
selected now—by the civil service. 

Mr. DILL. I really do not care very much whether they are 
civil-service or political appointees. The fact that they are 
Federal game wardens still reinains, and that is my main 
objection to them, If the Senator would join in getting legis- 
lation here that would provide bird sanctuaries and provide 
bird protection, I would join with him; but when he comes here 
under the guise of getting money for refuges to set up a system 
of Federal licenses and Federal game wardens, then I must 
fight it and must oppose it to the best of my ability. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator from Washington is not yery 
far from us on this matter. He agrees in the absolute necessity 
` of establishing bird refuges. 

Mr. DILL. Lum not so sure about the necessity of establish- 
ing very many more bird refuges. I will talk about that a 
little later. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator has suggested that we should 
get an appropriation out of the Treasury, instead of asking 
anyone else to pay for it. We would all like to get our money 
out of the Treasury, The whole trouble is that we can not get 
it. If we could, he and I would agree very quickly. . 

Mr. DILL. The Senator can not get it because he is not 
really fighting for it, I think. The Senator is fighting here 
to get a dollar game license from each hunter, 40 per cent 
of the fund to be used for hiring game wardens. 
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Mr. NORBECK. We are fighting to get bird refuges in 
some way, and this seems to be the only way we can get 
them. If the Senator from Washington would please let us 
have a vote on that question, we would have it disposed of in 
10 minutes. Then we could take up agriculture or prohibition 
or whatever the Senate decides, I do not believe there is 
another Senator in this Chamber who objects to taking a yote 
except the Senator from Washington. I ask unanimous con- 
sent 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator is going to ask unanimous con- 
sent, he must have a quorum for it, and I make the point of 
no quorum. 

Mr. NORBECK., 
sent? 

Mr. DILL. I make the point of no quorum. I want a 
quorum if the Senator is going to make a request for unani- 
mous consent. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Does the Senator object to unanimous con- 


Ashurst George McKellar Schall 
Bingham Gerry McMaster Sheppard 
Bleuse Glass MeNar Shipstead 
Bratton Gort Mayticld Simmons 
Brute Gooding Metcalf Smoot 
Butler Hate loses Steck 
Cameron Harris Norbeck Swanson 
Capper Heflin Norris Trammell 
Caraway Howell Oddie Tyson 
Couzens Johnson Overman Wadsworth 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Walsh 
Dil Jones, Wash. ‘ine Warren 
Fage Kendrick Ransdell Willams 
Fess Keyes Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Frazier King Sackett 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senate re- 
sumes consideration of Senate bill 2607, the unfinished business. 


MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effec- 
tively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory bird 
treaty with Great Britain by the establishment of migratory 
bird refuses to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory 
birds, the provision of funds for establishing such areas, and 
the furnishing of adequate protection of migratory birds, for 
the establishment of public shooting grounds to preserve the 
American system of free shooting, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Tuesday next, June 1, at 5 o'clock p. m., the Senate 
shall vote, without further debate, upon the pending bill and 
tl amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the request of the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule, a quorum will 
have to be called again before the question can be considered, 

Mr. ASHURST. The roll has Just been called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No request had been made at the 
ae the roll was called. The quorum will have to be called 
again. 

Mr. ASHURST. I shall probably vote for the bill if cer- 
tain amendments are made. Surely it must be obvious to 
Senators that there is a filibuster on this bill. I do not refer 
to the able speech of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator does not refer to all these agri- 
cultural speeches that have been made this week, does he? 
I haye been waiting for three days to make my speech. 

Mr. ASHU RST. No man here is such a habe in the woods 
as to be oblivious of the fact that there is a filibuster here. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. In a moment. The speech of the able 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Dur was a timely speech. 
I was instructed by it. But I would challenge the sincerity of 
any Senator if he should say there is no filibuster being con- 
ducted against this bill or against some bill. We are making 
deplorably slow progress. We have bills that should be con- 
sidered—the bird refuge bill, the agricultural relief bill, the 
soldiers’ relief bill, the radio bill, the good roads bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Pension bills. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; pension bills; and if we proceed on 
them the way we are proceeding on the bird refuge bill, we 
shall be here until after the Ist of July. I hope Senators will 
not think I am irritated. I am willing to stay here until the 
Ist of July to transact the business of the country, but we 
ought to proceed with more celerity if we are really going to 
do the business of the country. 

Now I yield to the able Senator from Texas, 
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Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, the Senator made a refer- 
ence to a filibuster, On what bill is there a filibuster? 

Mr. ASHURST. It is quite impossible to say whether it is 
directed against the pending bill or against some bill or bills 
behind the bird refuge bill. I do not know, but it is obvious 
there is a filibuster. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I will ask the Senator, Mr. President, how 
much time the Senate has devoted to this bird bill. 

. ASHURST. Not six hours within the last week. 


Mr. MAYFIELD. How long has it been before the Senate? 
Mr. ASHURST. At least 10 days. 

Mr. MAYFIBLD. Two weeks. 

Mr. ASHURST. Possibly so. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. What is there in this bill so important as 


to entitle it to be kept continually before the Senate, denying 
Senators the right and the privilege of taking up more impor- 
tant measures, such as the soldiers’ relief bill, the agricultural 
bill, and all the other important measures? 

Mr. ASHURST. That is beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I submit that for two weeks this bird bill 
has occupied a place before the Senate to the exclusion of very 
important bills, such as the Federal aid road bill 

Mr. ASHURST. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Farm-relief measures and a half dozen 
other important measures, yet this measure has been exalted 
and extolled here for two weeks. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield, 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the people who make most noise about 
it are engaged in trying to fight some other measure over this 
one. The Senator from Texas is not mistaken. We all under- 
stand what it is. If the Senator from Texas and those who are 
opposed to the bird bili think it is bad legislation, let us 
yote on it. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I certainly hope the Sena- 
tor does not class me as among those who are opposed to the 
bird bill. I think I shall vote fer it, if the Senator's amend- 
ments are adopted. I am only opposed to the bird bill in its 
present form. I think I shall vote for it if the Senator's 
amendments are agreed to, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let us vote on the amendments, then, and 
then let us kill the bill or pass it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have not spoken because of 
any irritation. I am rather predisposed in favor of this bill. I 
think the amendments have been helpful. I can not help ob- 
serving the smile that plays upon the features of my learned 
friend, the Presiding Officer, and I ask his pardon for refer- 
ring to him while he is in the chair. But the campaign he 
has conducted against certain processes and practices of the 
Senate has been abundantly vindicated within the past 10 days. 

To recapitulate, on the calendar is the farmers’ bill. Surely 
the Senate is impressed with the need of some legislation to 
relieve agriculture, so that not only may the farmers themselves 
be relieved but that the people of the cities and the towns may 
have a constant supply of food at reasonable prices. 

Three times I have risen here and asked as to the soldiers’ 
relief bill, which proposes to cure certain defects in the pres- 
ent law regarding hospitalization of ex-service men. That 
House bill is now pending before the Senate Committee on 
Finance. I have been assured by the chairman of that com- 
mittee that the bill will be brought forward. The considera- 
tion of that measure will take three or four days. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr, DILL. I want to remind the Senator that I said more 
about the bird bill than has been said about it in this debate. 
Most of the speeches have been on the farm relief bill. There- 
fore, why does the Senator say there has been a filibuster 
this week on this bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. Because I believe that to be true. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator think Senators making speeches 
on the farm relief bill are filibustering? 

Mr. ASHURST. I think some of them who have spoken 
have willfully and deliberately filibustered; yes. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to say to the Senator that I know 
there is a filibuster, and that certain Senators have threatened 
to conduct a filibuster, and are conducting it now. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am aware of that also, and I could men- 
tion names; but I refrain at this time. 

I again state, as I have already stated, that I except the 
able speech of the Senator from Washington. I do not say 
that he conducted a filibuster. In the cataclysm of words that 
have poured over the Senate in the past 10 days his speech 
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was the one that had in it some argument respecting the bird 
refuge bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I indulged in a few re- 
marks to-day on the agricultural relief bill. I hope the Sena- 
tor does not think I have been filibustering against the bird 
bill. I expect to vote for it. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am very glad to have the Senator say 
he expects to vote for it. I do not think the Senator filibustered 
to-day against the bird bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I do not recall having 
spoken since the bird bill was taken up, I hope the Senator 
will not charge me with having filibustered against it any day. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will say that confessions from any other 
quarter will be in order at this time. [Laughiter.] 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that the Senate, at 5 
o'clock on Wednesday afternoon next 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, permit me to suggest that 
the inquiry be directed to certain Senators opposed to the bill. 
There are several bere now present. There are only a few 
Members in the Chamber opposed to taking a vote on it to- 
day or Monday or Tuesday or any other day. If they will 
give their consent, we can proceed immediately with the agri- 
cultural legislation. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will surrender the floor to the able Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill. I have said all I wish to say or 
should say. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may I make the 
suggestion to the Senator from Arizona that he change his re- 
quest to one to limit debate upon the bird bill. I find that that 
is a very efficacious way of conducting the business of the 
Senate, and it is one which I have strongly favored. Thore are 
a number of amendments to the bill, each of which should be 
explained before Senators are called upon to vote; but if re- 
quest should be made to limit debate upon the bill beginning 
at some reasonably carly day, I think perhaps the Senate would 
agree to it, 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. 
That does not require that a quorum be called. I therefore 
avail myself of the suggestion and, therefore, ask that com- 
mencing at 2 o'clock on Tuesday afternoon, the Ist day of June, 
all speeches thereafter be limited to 10 minutes upon the bill 
and upon any amendment, and that all speeches be directed 
solely and only to the subject matter before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will withdraw the latter qualification and 
renew my request that speeches be limited to 10 minutes upon 
the bill and upon amendments; that speeches may be made 
upon any subject, but that no Senator shail speak more than 
once upon any particular amendment, Hess 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, if the Senator will amend that 
by fixing the hour for the final yote—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Some Senators near me have suggested that 
it would be impossible to secure such an arrangement. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think we could come to a 
very much more correct decision regarding the bill if we 
simply limited debate. Senators understand how that has op- 
erated in the pust. We have never had any difficulty in reach- 
ing a vote when we limited debate. I think the request of the 
Senator from Arizona as he first put it would be a very satis- 
factory way to handle the proposal, and that is that beginning 
at 2 o'clock on next Tuesday the debate upon the bill and ail 
amendments thereto be limited to 10 minutes for each Senator 
upon the bill and each amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST, I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I ask the Senator from 
Avizona and the Senator from New Mexico whut is the oc- 
casion or necessity for deferring the limitation until next Tues- 
day? The bill has been before the Senate now for 10 days 
or two weeks. It has received more than a fuir proportion 
of time for its consideration, keeping in mind the relative 
importance of other measures on the calendar. Why should 
not the limitation go into effect at once or to-morrow? If 
Senators are willing to agree to a limitation upon debate, it 
means they are willing to agree that the measure shall be 
finally disposed of during the present session. That is the 
effect of such an agreement. There is no excuse, in my judg- 
ment, for a Senator who is willing to agree to limit debate 
to insist upon postponing the limitation going into effect for 
two days more. 

It is true, as stated by the Senator from Arizona, that since 
the bill has been the unfinished business many irrelevant sub- 
jects have been discussed; but if the agreement is entered into 
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any Senator can avall himself of the right to discuss the bill 
itself or any amendment that is pending or that may be offered. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. MeNARN. I find myself very much in accord with the 
expressions made by the Senator from Arkansas. I want to 
express, at least, the hope that we might come to an agreement 
to limit debate beginning at 2 o'clock on Saturday, believing, 
however, that we might finish the bird bill Saturday and on 
Tuesday start consideration of the question of agricultural 
relief. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will amend my request by making the 
date on Saturday, at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, when we shall 
begin under the 10-minute rule. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask the Senator from Ari- 
zona if he will not modify his request so that after 2 o'clock 
to-morrow the limitation which he has suggested shall go into 
effect ? $ 

Mr. ASHURST. I will do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. I object. I am perfectly willing, speaking for 
myself—and I can only speak for myself—to accept the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Arizona, and if we had a 
session on Monday 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I shall object 
myself to continuing this proceeding before the Senate for two 
days more. I object to the request of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr, President, before I yield the floor let 
me say that I got into this debate by accident rather than 
design. I yield first to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator from Arkansas object to 
limiting debate after 2 o'clock on Saturday next? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I do not. I objected to 
carrying the bill over into next week. I think I am justified 
in the sound sense of every Senator present. I recognize that 
Senators under the rule may prolong debate, but if they are 
willing to agree upon a limitation what is the occasion for car- 
rying it over until next week? Why not let the limitation go 
into effect? There is not a Senator present or absent who 
desires hereafter to consume any great length of time in bona 
fide debate on the bill. The time has come when the Senate 
either onght to act upon the bill or take up some other measure. 
This measure is of comparatively slight importance. There 
are many measures pending on the Senate calendar that are of 
great importance, and the Senate ought not to sit here day 
after day considering a measure of relative unimportance and 
wasting its time in idle discussions to the exclusion and defeat 
of other more important measures which the public are entitled 
to have considered. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
another word? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico, 
and then I will yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator from Ar- 
kansas will recall what usually happens in this body when a 
time has been fixed for the beginning of limited debate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I concede that, but I am un- 
willing to waste two days more in proceeding the way we have 
been during the last few days. 

Mr. ASHURST. I only fixed the date for Tuesday, thinking 
that it would be less objectionable. I would be glad if it could 
be fixed for to-morrow. I agree with the Senator's conclusion, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate, after it concludes its business 
to-morrow, shall take a recess until 12 o'clock noon Saturday, 
and that upon reconvening Saturday the debate on the pending 
bill and any amendment thereto shall be limited so that no 
Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes 
upon the bill and upon any amendment that may be pending 
or that may be offered thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DILL. I object. 
aoe VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
objects. 

Mr. ASHURST. Before debate goes further, I desire to make 
amends to the able Senator from Tennessee, if amends be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand there was objec- 
tion made to the last request. I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of to-day’s business the pending bill be laid aside 
until 2 o'clock next Tuesday, and that at 2 o'clock next Tues- 
day the Senate resume consideration of the pending bill, and 
that after the hour of 2 o'clock on next Tuesday all debate on 
the bill be limited to 10 minutes, so that no Senator shall speak 
more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill or any 


Mr, President, may I say just 
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amendment thereto. That will save two days for the Senate, 
and it will put the limitation in effect at the time the Senator 
from Arizona suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL. I have been waiting for three or four days to 
make the talk which I made this afternoon regarding the 
referendum question. I want to discuss the bird refuge Dill. 
I do not want to put myself in the attitude-of holding up the 
Senate continuously, but I think if the request went over until 
to-morrow some agreement might be reached. I shall not con- 
sent to-day to fixing a time to vote. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I believe the Senator from 
Tennessee is hardly justified in feeling that I did not fully 
appreciate his speech. I meant no reflection upon the Senator. 
I was instructed by his speech and I hope he will accept that 
statement in the spirit in which I offer it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to temporarily lay aside the unfinished business and take up 
Senate Resolution 31. 

Mr. NORBECK. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota to object? 

Mr. NORBECK. I objected. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I object, too. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. We have ulready killed time on the pend- 
ing bill for several days, and it looks like we will probably 
kill some more time on it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I objected. I will state 
further that I do not agree with the statement of the Senator 
from Arkansas that bird preservation is of less importance than 
anything else, Agriculture can not exist and human life can 
not exist without birds. But I need not argue that now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I agree that it is important 
to conserve wild life, but does the Senator really mean to say 
that the consideration of the pending bill is of comparative im- 
portance with the so-called agricultural relief bill, the bill to 
amend the laws relating to the Air Service, or any of a number 
of other measures that are pending on the calendar? 

Mr. NORBECK. In the program that was made up by the 
steering committee agricultural legislation was placed ahead 
of the migratory bird bill. The only reason why the migratory 
bird bill was taken up first was that the Senators in charge of 
the agricultural legislation were not ready to proceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is not the question I 
asked the Senator. He has impliedly taken the position that 
the migratory bird bill is of equal if not greater importance 
than any other measure that is pending before the Senate. 
I ask him if, upon reflection, he thinks he can justify that 
position? 

Mr. NORBECK. I will discuss agricultural legislation when 
the time comes. I am not going to enter into any lengthy dis- 
cussion of it now. I am simply insisting that the migratory 
bird bill is important, and whereas there are only two Senators 
in the Chamber who object to voting on it, I hope that a 
method can be finally worked out to bring it to a vote. That 
is all I suggest. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am going to 
submit another request for unanimous consent so as to enable 
the Senator from Washington to have at least two hours to 
discuss the bill. I do not want to force 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I do not like to interrupt the 
Senator, but I remind him that I said I would not give con- 
sent to-day. I suggest that the matter go over until to-morrow, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, for some time I have been 
desiring to make a few remarks on the pending measure, based 
on my personal experience and observation extending over a 
period of more than 25 years. We have in our Government a 
proper method for propagating fish so that game fish may be 
taken by anglers and may be used as a valuable food product. 
That should also be true of game birds, because while no one 
has any compunctions about wringing the neck of a chicken 
when dinner is wanted, or in seeing other animals killed for 
food, there seems to be an unfounded belief that wild birds 
should not be pursued and shot, because they are wild, or, per- 
haps, because their plumage is beautiful. 

As a matter of fact I think the people of the United States 
have been disregarding a very important food product that 
could and should be made available for use. If we were to 
follow the plan of Great Britain I think we would profit very 
largely. There the game is cared for in preserves, the breed- 
ing is looked after, the keepers kill the vermin, the hawks, 
and other birds that prey upon the game birds, and the birds 
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are not wasted. When they are shot in season they are used 
for food, and properly so. 

The general habitat of birds that are usually pursued as 
game—and I am speaking now more particularly of wild 
ducks—is the marsh land, the wood lands, and the lakes where 
their natural feeding grounds are found. In the building up 
and the development of our country, however, those game feed- 
ing grounds have been largely ruined by being drained-so that 
the land itself might be reclaimed and turned into farms. The 
Senate passed a biil in the Sixty-seventh Congress very similar 
in form to the one now under consideration, although, I believe, 
the pending bill is a better bill than the one we then con- 
sidered. 

In all the States, I think, without exception, provisions are 
made for shooting and fishing licenses. Those who take fish or 
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unless they first take out licenses for which some nomiral fee 
is paid, ordinarily $2 a person. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
ceeds derived from that source have been devoted almost 
entirely to the propagation of fish. Fish hatcheries, I believe, 
have been established in every State. In addition to that, the 
Federal Goverument has established many fish hatcheries. It 
has fish cars in which the young fish, or fry, so called, are dis- 
tributed to the streams in various parts of the country. One of 


the greatest pleasures of our pegple is to go upon these Streams, | 


particularly in the mountains, and spend a day or so fishing. 
The hunter who pursues game birds, however, has had nothing 
done in consideration of the license fee which he pays, and yet 
it has been shown that the game-bird life can be largely in- 
creased by only a little care and attention. The treaty with 
Great Britain and, following that, the enactment of the public 
law which is known as the Federal migratory bird law which 
limited the daily bag and cut out spring shooting, have had a 
very decided effect on the increase of bird life. 


Mr. President, it seems absolutely necessary for us to pre- | addition to the water rights it had on the Bear River, and 


serve the marsh and swamp lands, the natural feeding grounds 


of the birds, in order to not only maintain the present supply | 
but to increase the bird life which we now have in the United | 


States. Oniy one State, so far as I am aware, has paid any 
attention to that subject. The State of Utah about two years 
ago made preparations for the establishment of a public shoot- 
ing ground in the yicinity of Great Salt Lake, about the delta 
of the Bear River, which is at the northeasterly end of the 
Great Bear Bay, connecting up with the Great Salt Lake. A 
public shooting ground is practically a necessity in connection 
with feeding grounds. : 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment there? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I should like to get the view of those who are 
supporting the bill. How many publie shooting grounds is it 
intended to have? Is it intended to have as may publie shoot- 
ing grounds as there are refuges or sanctuaries? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think so; that would be my thought. 

Mr. DILL. I find after some care in examining the records 
of the Biological Survey, which I have put in the Reconp, that 
there are nearly 700 bird refuges in the United States, some 500 
of which are probably real bird refuges. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senator is correct, I should say that 
that would be more than the number of bird-shooting grounds 
that would need to be or should be established, although it is 
not detrimental to kill birds at times. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator knows that one of two policies must 
be pursued in regard to the public shooting grounds; either we 
must have public shooting grounds so distributed that there 
will be reasonable equality of treatment of all citizens who want 
to reach them, or else we must simply have a few selected here 
and there, which will mean, of course, that only those who 
have automobiles or who live in the immediate vicinity or can 
afford to make the trip on the train will ever get the benefit of 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think if the Senator will go 
into this question he will find that migratory birds fly every 
year along certain courses. There are hundreds of sanctuaries 
where a migratory bird is never seen, and in such. places there 
would be no necessity for shooting grounds at all. I suppose 
there is no place where a greater number of migratory birds 
assemble than in the refuge in the Bear River Valley in the 
State of Utah. They reach there in their flight from the 
North to the South. 

Mr. DILL. Is that a Federal or a State refuge? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a State refuge. There is not any ques- 
tion that migratory birds have certain courses which they 
follow and from which they hardly ever deviate. Every year, 
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and year after year, they come back. It is not claimed, of 
course, that they all go to one place. I know that birds which 
have been found and tagged on that preserve within a short 
time thereafter have been found in 18 different places, but, 
strange to say, they travel on the same general course every 
year, Therefore at least 90 per cent of the 700 preserves of 
which the Senator speaks, I think, are places where a migra- 
tory bird is, perhaps, never seen: 

Mr. DILL. Of course, there are some States—I speak of 
Pennsylvania particularly, becanse that State has worked out a 
wonderful system of game refuge—under which every county 
has such a refuge—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That State lies in one of the great courses 
which migratory birds follow. i 

Mr. DILL. There are such refuges in practically every 
county in that State, and in some counties there are two or 
three. The State has a wonderful system of bird refuges 

Mr, SMOOT. It is the best that is to be found in the United 
States. 

Mr. DILL. And my thought is that that is what ought to be 
done in the yarious States instead of having the Federal Goy- 
ernment go into it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, to illustrate what happens, I 
will say that in the neighborhood of the Utah refuge to which 
I have referred there are, I think, three or four clubs, but the 
leading one, controlling some 12,000 acres of marshland, was 
instrumental in stopping the epidemic among wild ducks some 
three or four years ago. The birds were dying off; to some 
extent they were evidently killing each other off; but, as a 
matter of fact, it was found by our Biological Survey, as nearly 
as they could get at it, that the cause of the trouble was a lack 
of fresh water. The club to which I refer expended several 
thousand dollars in building a dike extending for a distance of 
about 3 miles, acquiring water from one of the small rivers in 


fiooding the marshland to a depth of 6 or 8 inches, with the 
result that the epidemic was checked, and, according to the 
estimate of officials of the Biological Survey, the number of 
wild ducks propagated on that preserve of 12,000 acres, without 
counting the migratory birds which came and fed there on their 
way south and again on their return trip the following spring, 
was over 200,000 as against thelr exact figures of the number 
of ducks killed in the same territory of less than 15,000. 
Without the work that was done there to establish proper 
feeding grounds and preserves for these birds—for they must 
have feed, and potato moss, wild rice, and other things are 
planted to furnish feed—the chances are that the bird life 
would have decreased. 

I recall my first visit to those marshes, I think, in 1905. 
Not only would the ducks in getting up make a roar like an 
express train, but even flocks of geese would produce the same 
efect from the whirring of their wings as they rose in clouds 
that would obscure the sun. At that time spring shooting was 
allowed; we did not have the treaty with Great Britain. After 
that treaty was entered into and Congress passed tlie migra- 
tory bird act, which eliminated spring shooting, bird life began 
to increase. On my visit there, made last October, I believe 
beyond any question that the birds were in those marshes in 
greater number than they had been in the year 1905, when I 
made my first trip. The clubs set aside a certain acreage as a 
sanctuary on which a gun is never fired except to kill hawks or 
other birds or animals that prey on the ducks or geese. 

The effect of cutting out the spring shooting was very bene- 
ficial, and the limiting of the game bag under Federal enact- 
ment to 25 birds a day had the effect of wiping out the “ pot 
hunter.” I can recall a trip to Louisiana about the year 1902 
when in the log cabins where ‘we stayed over for a night in 
order to enjoy a little shooting during the following day; we 
could hear guns popping all night long. “Pot hunters” with 
swivel guns, 6 or 8 gauge, mounted on sneak bonts would 
creep up on the flocks of ducks, feeding or sleeping on the 
water, and absolutely slaughter them. Then they would take 
the birds to market. That is how they made their living; 
that was their occupation; they were duck hunters, and that 
was all they did. That has been stopped, because the States 
in many instances have gone even a step further than the 
Federal Government by further restricting the bag limit; but 
the States, as I have indicated, have done little or nothing 
toward propagating bird life, although they do pay attention 
to the propagation of fish, just as does the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The migratory bird is not only a desirable, but a very yalu- 
able article of food, and its numbers can be undoubtedly very 
largely increased—in fact, multiplied several times—by a little 
care and attention. 
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Speaking of the enforcement of the laws, I think that very 
little complaint has been made at any time by sportsmen; 
and I believe that the majority who carry guns ure real sports- 
men. They are satisfied with an ordinary bag. They do not 
expect to kill the limit every day—not at all. As a rule it 
may be said that men deserve the birds they get, because they 
put up with a great deal of hardship, and they haye to work 
for them. It is not an easy matter, it is not a parlor trick, to 
get the limit in a bag of ducks, by any manner of means. I 
do not believe that the manufacturers of guns or gunpowder 
have taken any active part in backing this bill or any other 
bill. Nuturally they are interested to a small extent; but 
their sale of guns or ammunition for the purpose of shooting 
birds is a mere bagatelle as compared to what they supply for 
trap shooting and for target practice. 

I think the citizens who are fond of shooting would willingly 
pay the small Federal license tax that has been suggested and 
is carried in this bill. I think there would be no objection 
to it. I do not believe that the children who are just learning 
to shoot should be assessed, necessarily; but the funds that 
would be raised from the Federal license tax could be used to 
advantage, and I think the proportion in which it is proposed 
to divide those receipts is about as equitable and about as 
proper as could be arranged. Then those who desire to go out 
and hunt for game birds will be paying for these refuge 
grounds, instead of calling on the Federal Treasury for that 
money. I think they are perfectly willing to do that; and, as 
I remarked a while ago, there are times when birds need 
killing. ‘That is to say, if we were to allow bird life to go on 
und allow the birds to propagate as they would, in time they 
would simply wipe out all other forms of life on this planet, 
I think that is a correct statement. 

I am trying to make my remarks as concise and brief as 
possible, so as to keep within the 10-minute limit. Although 
it has not as yet been imposed, I think it should be; and I 
believe this bill is one that should be passed. I hope it can 
be brought to a vote within a reasonable length of time. 
While it is true that it has been before the Senate for a couple 
of weeks, it is further true that during that time other legis- 
lation has been discussed, and some of it has been enacted into 
law. 

Mr. President, in reading over the bill I think it would be 
advisable to amend the language on page 7, line 9, so that 
licenses would not be required of any person under 18 years 
of age. I have had that amendment printed, and I now 
offer it, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The amendment has been printed already. 
Is it in order to ask for consideration of the amendment at 
this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Then I shall wait until a later time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to say to the Senator that I am in 
favor of the amendment he has just proposed. I wonder 
what his view would be of an amendment that would give 
to the owner of land the right to hunt upon that land. I am 
thinking of this situation: 

Here is a farm boy. He wants to go out and hunt on his 
father’s farm. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is provided for in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is? I have not had an opportunity to 
examine the bill in detail. I understood that that provision 
had been striken out by the committee. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think not. I have read it as being still 
in the bill. I know that it was included. 

Mr. WILLIS. I trust that it is; but the copy of the bill 
I saw had that provision striken out. What does the Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill say upon that point? 

Mr. NORBECK. I did not hear the Senator's question. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was asking the Senator from Colorado 
about this situation: Here is a man who owns a farm. Is 
he authorized to go out and hunt on his own farm without 
the payment of this license fee? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; upon a farm that he owns, or has 
under lease, without paying a license fee. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is in the bill now? 

Mr. NORBECK. That is in the bill now. The reason why 
the Senator had the other impression is that the Senate com- 
mittee did strike such a provision from the bill because it 
was in the bill twice. 

Mr. WILLIS. That explains it. I know that the copy of 
the bill I read had that language stricken out. That is the 
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reason why I asked the question. I am glad to have that 
matter cleared up. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in that connection I should 
like to ask a question, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Suppose a man who under this bill is al- 
lowed, as the Senator says, to shoot game on his own premises, 
is off joining some other people in a bunt, and on his way 
back home along the public road a flock of ducks or wild geese 
flies over him; he is not at liberty to shoot at them, under 
this bill, unless he hus a license, is he? 

Mr. NORBECK. He is in the same situation as though it 
were out of season. 

Mr. UEFLIN. Well, that is wrong. I do not think the man 
in the country ought to have such an imposition put upon him. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator thinks the farmer should be 
exempted from the provisions of this bill, does he? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, answering the Senator from 
Alabama, it does seem to me that any man who owns a shot- 
gun and buys shells to use in it is perfectly willing to pay a 
dollar for a Federal license; and it is very easy for him to 
get it at the post office under the provisions of this bill. I do 
not believe that children, boys whose fathers want to take 
them out and make them familiar with the use of a gun—say 
they are 12 or 14 or 16 years of age—should be required to 
have a license, because they must have some experience before 
they can kill birds on the wing; and no good sportsman will 
shoot at a duck or other game bird when it is at rest. They 
try to take them in flight. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Under the Senator's own statement, I fear 
that these boys would be violating the law if their fathers 
should take them out, unless each one of them had a license. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am providing by the amendment that no 
license shall be requived of any person under 18 years of age, 
I wonder if the Senator knows that the average duck shot, the 
man who, perhaps, prides himself on his marksmanship, will 
explode five shells for every duck he kills? Boys learning to 
shoot are going to blow up a box of 25 shells, perhaps, before 
they kill a bird. They may shoot all day and get nothing. It 
frequently happens. I bave known experts to be out all day 
and, perhaps, get only one or two or three birds. It just 
depends on how they ure coming. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORBECK. Referring te the question raised by the 
Senator from Alabama, I want to say that this provision fol- 
lows the general provisions of State laws that permit owners 
of land to hunt on their own land, but only when they have 
the land under title or lease. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And reside upon it. 

Mr. NORBECK. And reside upon it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as I understand, a man can 
not hunt on his own land unless he resides on it, though he 
owns it in fee. He has to live on his land before he can hunt 
on it without a license. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It seems to me that is going a long way. If 
a man owns an 80-acre piece of land out in the country, and 
goes out there with his gun and finds game on it and shoots 
the game, he can be brought up in court and fined. It seems 
to me it is ridiculous for the Senate to indulge in legislation 
of that kind. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor for Just a minute? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is a law on the statute books now 
that is just as drastic as this. If the Senator owned a piece 
of land and had it in his own name or anybody else’s name 
and lived on it and wild ducks came into his yard, he could 
not shoot them except at certain seasons of the year. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is proper. I believe in that, during 
the time they are raising their young. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is not during the time they are raising 
their young; it is during whatever arbitrary time has been 
fixed, 

Mr. HEFLIN.- It does seem to me that it is going a long 
way not to permit a man to shoot game on his own premises 
unless he moves out there and lives there during the shooting 
season, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The law now on the statute books goes 
further than that. If he moves out there, he can not shoot 
them unless he does it according to certain regulations that 
are made. 

Mr. NORBECK, Nor can he under the existing State Jaws. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It shows how far we are going with these 
national laws. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I suspect that Alabama has a law of that 
kind, 

Mr. HEFLIN. We do protect them within the borders of 
the State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would the Senator like to have them pro- 
tected there, but not in the adjoining States? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want them protected everywhere; but 
there are some provisions in this bill that ought to be stricken 
out, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Alabama if he ever shot ducks—if he is a huntsman? 
Mr. HEFLIN. I have killed a few in my time; not many. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator is not a duck hunter; he is not 
in my class; I see. 

Mr. HEFLIN. They have not suffered very much at my 
hands. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will venture the assertion that if the Sena- 
tor asked a dozen or 25 of his friends who are in the habit of 
shooting regularly when they get a chance, he would not find 
that one of them would raise the objection he has raised here. 
Every one of them would say, “I am perfectly willing to pay 
the State license fee, and would be only too glad to pay the 
added license fee required by the Federal Government in order 
to establish these refuges,” tven when one of those refuges 
might be in their immediate territory, because they know that 
the birds propagate from Alaska all the way down; and, as 
the Senator from Utah said, following generally a regular 
course of flight, must find resting places and feeding grounds. 
If they are not provided, the bird in his flight may become 
exhausted, tired out; but when those refuges are established, I 
know by experience that whereas in former years the birds 
that came to this region in Utah which I have used for pur- 
poses of illustration, were nearly all migratory birds—that is 
to say, they were bred in Alaska or Oregon or Washington, 
some place in the north, or in the high mountains, or on the 
mountain lakes—in these latter days, with the provision of the 
feeding grounds, the birds stay there practically the year 
around. At least they stay there until the water is all frozen 
up and there is no more open water. 

They breed on these marshes by the thousands, where before 
the provision of a plentiful supply of fresh water they did not 
breed at all; they merely stopped there to rest because it was 
wet, and they could see some food. 

Mr. President, I think I am reasonably familiar with bird 
life, particularly that of wild ducks. I think duck shooting is 
one of the most interesting, fascinating, and healthful sports 
that a man can indulge in. Frankly, I put duck shooting just one 
peg ahead of trout fishing; and those two I look upon at my 
time of life as the most enjoyable sport that any citizen can 
indulge in. When this bill is put into effect, and the plan is in 
operation, within a short period of time the bird life of the 
United States—I am speaking generally because I think it will 
be true in every State of the Union—will be more than doubled, 
and within a reasonable length of time it may be multiplied 
many times. We have been neglecting our opportunities. We 
have not developed the game bird as a food, yet it is one of 
the most desirable forms of food one can imagine, not only 
because it is nutritious, but it is a delicacy, is palatable, and 
is always enjoyed. 

I have known for years how birds were taken, and I have 
known pretty generally what becomes of them. In Utah, when 
we have more than we can send to our friends, because we are 
not permitted to sell them, we send them to the hospitals. We 
have kept the hospitals generally supplied during the shooting 
season in the principal cities of Utah, and some are sent, I 
believe, to hospitals in adjoining States. They are always de- 
sirable, and I do not know of any that are really wasted. There 
might at times be a small percentage wasted, where the bird 
might have been damaged so that it would not be very pre- 
sentable in appearance. It might be thrown aside. But that 
would be a very small percentage of the number that are actu- 
ally taken. 

I know, too, that the men of Utah who go with you as guides 
are most punctilious about observing the law. Hunters are per- 
mitted to shoot only between sunrise and sunset. I have had 
the guide call my attention to the fact that it was nearing sun- 
down, that we would haye to quit.in five minutes. I have had 
them count the birds and say, “Now we haye 18,” or “We 
have 19,” or “We have 12.” The guide will always call your 
attention if you get up to the nighborhood of 20. That would 
be a banner day, perhaps. You might not strike one man out 
of a thousand who would get that many. The guide would 
caution you inside the limit. 

While perhaps the clubs where I have shot are among the 
best regulated, I do not believe they are regulated any more 
carefully than the average run of clubs, because we have the 
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game wardens there, and they watch the shooting. If a man 
shoots after sundown, he is very quickly called for it, or if one 
should come in with more than the limit, his attention is called 
to that. I believe that the huntsmen as a class are more care- 
ful in their observance of the law than almost any other set of 
our citizens. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Some of the questions I shall ask the Senator 
I ought to be able to answer myself, but I have not had an 
opportunity to go into this subject as fully as he has. Is there 
anything in the bill that limits the number of birds which can 
be taken in any one day? 

Mr. PHIPPS. ‘That is fixed by the national law. The limit 
on ducks is 25 birds a day. 

os WILLIS. Does not the Senator think that limit is pretty 
high? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should say it is not for ducks. I think it 
is about right. Hunters as a rule will observe the law, but I 
am told that in States where they have tried to cut down the 
limit to 10 birds a day, the law has been violated, the limit 
has been exceeded. But the State will not try to limit the 
number under the Federal limit. 

Mr. WILLIS. As I understand, there is a limitation in the 
existing Federal statute. 

Mr. VHIPVS. There is. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is not proposed that that be changed by 
this bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; it is not modified in this bill. I think 
that is a proper provision, and I believe it has worked well. 
At the time the migratory bird law was passed, and a year or 
two afterwards, we heard quite a little criticism around the 
country, in the different States, regarding the provisions of the 
law, the fixing of the time of the shooting season, which will 
run, say, from the ist of October to the Ist of January, or, if 
it commences the Ist of September, to the Ist of December, 
according to the zoning. Now it is admitted that the Govern- 
ment officials haye worked out that zoning system admirably, 
and that the shooting seasons are at the right times, and that 
the limit is proper, and one that should be observed. I think 
there is a general feeling and desire to cooperate and protect 
bird life, and there is no objection, really, to the Federal regu- 
lations. The great thing has been the cutting out of the spring 
shooting, the stopping of the taking of bird eggs in Alaska, and 
the prohibition of the sale on the market by pot hunters. 

If any of you gentlemen had gone with me down the Poto- 
mae one day last winter since the Ist of January, you would 
have seen canvasback ducks by the hundred thousand. I 
might not exaggerate it if I should say that the day I went 
down the river I looked at at least a million ducks. But I 
got only three and even so I was in luck. Many people get 
none when they go hunting. They make a long trip and they 
have the exercise and a good hard day's work and one does 
not regret that. There might be times when the weather con- 
ditions were ideal and the birds might be coming within 
range, and it would be easily possible to get 25 within an 
hour. But that is not a frequent occurrence by any means. 
I feel confident that while the bag limit is 25 in one day, the 
average taken will be less than one-third of that. 

Unless there are some further questions, I have nothing 
further to say on the subject. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I rise to propound a parlia- 
mentary inguiry. I would like to know exactly the status 
of this bird bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 4, line 16. 

Mr. TYSON. What time was fixed for the vote on the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No order was made. 

Mr. TYSON. There was a time fixed when debate should 
be limited, was there not? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. None whatever. 

Mr. TYSON. That was what I wanted to find out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, on page 4. : 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment be reported. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
and insert “ or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 4, line 
22, to strike out “ acquisitions” and to insert“ acquisition.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 5, line 20, 
to strike out the remainder of the page, and on page 6 to strike 
out all down to and including line 11, in the following words: 


On page 4, line 16, strike out “of” 
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Src. 9. That except as hereinafter provided no person shall take any 
migratory bird, or nest, or egg thereof, included in the terms of the 
convention between the United States and Great Britain for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds, concluded August 16, 1916, unless and until 
he has à license, issued as provided by this act, and then may take any 
such migratory bird, or nest, or egg thereof, only In accordance with 
regulations adopted and approved pursuant to the migratory bird treaty 
act (act of July 3, 1918, 40 Stat. L. p. 755); such license, however, 
shall not be required of any person or any member of his immediate 
family resident with him to take in accordance with such regulations 
any such migratory bird on any land owned or lensed by such person 
and occupied by him as his place of permanent abode, and nothing in 
this act shall be construed to exempt any person from complying with 
the game laws of the several States. 


And to insert: 


Sec. 9. That except as hereinafter provided, no person shall take any 
wild ducks, geese, brant, swans, rails, coots, gallinules, curlews, black- 
bellied or golden plovers, snipe, willet, greater or lesser yellow legs, 
mourning doyes, band-tailed pigeons, or other migratory game birds, 
except woodcock (or nest or egg thereof), included in the terms of the 
convention between the United States and Great Britain for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds, concluded August 16, 1916, the taking of 
which is now or may hereafter be permitted by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture pursuant to the migratory bird treaty act, nor shall any person 
take for scientific or propagating purposes any migratory bird men- 
tioned in said convention, or nest or egg thereof, unless and until he 
has a license issued as provided by this act, and then may take any 
such migratory bird or nest or egg thereof, only In accordance with 
regulations adopted and approved pursuant to such migratory bird 
treaty act (act of July 3, 1918, 40 Stat. L. p. 755) ; such license, how- 
ever, shall not te required of any person or any member of his imme- 
diate family resident with him to take in accordance with such regula- 
tions any such migratory bird on any land owned or leased by such 
person and occupied by him as his place of permanent abode, nor shall 
such license be required of any employee of the Federal Government or 
of any State to take In accordance with such regulations any migratory 
birds which have become seriously injurious to agricultural or other 
interests, and nothing in this act shall be construed to exempt any 
person from complying with the game laws of the several States. 


Mr. DILL, What is the effect of that amendment? I would 
like to have the Senator from South Dakota explain the difer- 
ence between what is taken out and what is inserted by the 
committee. I note they take care of the sume subject. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, there are no very important 
changes, but there are slight changes, as, for instance, in regard 
to the woodcock, leaving it out of the classification which was 
originally in the bill. 

Mr. DILL. Section 9 is rewritten and seems to be consid- 
erably longer than section 9 as stricken ont. What is the effect 
of the new language in the way of change? 

Mr. NORBECK. I can not offhand give the Senator any 
other explanation. I know that one change was made. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I call the Senator’s attention to the 
added language? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado is 
offering an amendment to this amendment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am trying to call the attention to the dif- 
ference between the amendment as offered by the committee 
and the original text of the bill. It is found in lines 10 and 11, 
starting in line 9: 


nor shall such license be required of any employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or of any State to take in accordance with such regulations any 
migratory birds which have become seriously injurious to agricultural 
or other interests, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment which the Senator 
from Colorado offered a short time ago is an amendment to the 
committee amendment. It should be yoted on before the com- 
mittee amendment is acted on. s 

Mr. DILL. What is fhe Senator's amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, line 10, after the word 
“any,” to insert the words “person under the age of 18 years 
or of any.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Colorado, who would determine when a bird was 
injurious? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is done on request, usually filed by the 
owner of the land. For instance, in my own State, and in 
some others I know of, the Mongolian pheasant has been intro- 
duced, a bird otherwise known as the ring-necked pheasant, and 
sometimes called the English pheasant, When they become very 
numerous, they are very apt to go after new planting, seeds 
and other things, and the owner of the property will make a 
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statement, will file his request with the game warden or the 
game and fish commissioner of the State, in many instances 
going directly to headquarters and obtaining a permit to shoot. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Suppose they refuse the permit? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Then they can only shoot within the season 
and within the regulations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Suppose the birds are injuring 
the farmer's: crops: Has he no relief at all? Can he not appeal 
to anybody? 

Mr. PHIPPS. He has no relief under the present law, 
either State or Federal. There is no change made in that re- 
spect. This is simply to emphasize the fact that where birds 
are found to be injuring the crops the owner of the crops may 
have some opportunity to dispose of them, to get rid of them. ` 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Where is the provision that 
relates to the owner's appealing to the game wardens and the 
provision giving the game wardens authority to grant the 
request or not? Is that in this bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is not in this bill; but I know it is the 


practice. I do not know whether it is definitely stated in any 
State law or not. 
Mr. DILL. It is in the State law. 


Mr. PHIPPS. It must be in the State law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I know it is in the State law; 
but State law would not control action under this measure, 
would it? 

Mr, PHIPPS. I think it would. 
with the State laws. ‘ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not examined the bill 
very fully and do not know about that. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to ask-the Senator from 
Colorado the effect of his amendment providing that no such 
license shall be required of any person under 18 years ef age. 
Does that mean that a boy under 18 years of age can engage in 
hunting without a license? 

Mr. PHIPPS. He can hunt without getting a license. He 
is merely exempt from applying for and paying for a license. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what is the 
object of exempting a boy of 18 years from the necessity of 
procuring a license to hunt, a duty imposed on other hunters? 
That would be discriminatory. There are thousands of boys 
under 18 years of uge who are expert shots, and who frequently 
engage in hunting. I think if a license is to be required at all 
it ought to be universally imposed on those who engage in 
hunting migratory birds. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that parents who are fond of sport very frequently 
take their small boys out with them. They want to guide them 
in leurning how to shoot. They take some boys as young as 
12 years of age, some 14, and on up to 18. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is the Senator's justifi- 
cation for exempting boys up to 18? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I am very much against the 
umendment of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I may have made the age limit a little higher 
than some others would have made it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think there ought to 
be any discrimination on account of age. 

Mr. PHIPPS. 1 know some Senators have thought that a 
license should not be required of young boys, and I am inclined 
to agree with them, because they get very little in the way of 
game. As a rule they get nothing when they go shooting. 
There may be some who, as the Senator has said, are able to 
shoot, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. There are hundreds of boys 
in my State under 15 years of age who are expert shots. 
They are frequently engaged in hunting. Some of them spend 
much of their time during the hunting season following that 
sport. I am utterly out of sympathy with the Senator's amend- 
ment, and strongly opposed to it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I ask the Senator if he would think that 
no limit should be put in the bill, that if they shoot at all, 
even boys under 15, they should be required to get licenses? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. There are a 
number of people who shoot occasionally who do not do the 
slightest damage to any living creature. They go out in the 
golden glory of the dawn and enjoy the outdoor exercise, but 
so far as danger to animal life is concerned, there is not the 
slightest when they fire a gun. But there are many boys 
under 18 years of age who are skillful hunters. As a matter 
of fact, they destroy more game than more mature persons who 
are good sportsmen, because boys are less cautious in their 
manner of taking game. I do not believe there is the slightest 
justification for the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Colorado and I sincerely hope it will be rejected. 


This works in connection 
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Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would merely like to add 
to what the Senator from Arkansas has said the fact that in the 
section of the country where I was raised if a person did not 
know how to shoot by the time he was 18 years old he would 
never have learned the art at all. Most of the execution of 
wild game is done by boys under 18 years of age. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

RECESS 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I think we ought to haye a 
yea-and-nay vote on the amendment of the Senator from Colo- 

rado. 

I move that, under the unanimous-consent agreement hereto- 
fore entered into, the Senate take a recess until 8 o'clock this 
evening. > 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) took a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 


The Senate reassembled at the conclusion of the recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The first bill under the order for the evening 
Session will be stated. 


HOME CARE FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The bill (H. R. 7669) to provide home care for dependent 
children was announced as first in order, and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. The 
bill had been reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with amendments. 

Mr. RING. Let the bill be read. 

The bill was read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment reported 
by the committee will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia was to strike out section 1, in the following words: 


That there Is hereby established in the District of Columbia a board 
to be known as the mothers’ aid board, hereinafter referred ‘to as the 
board, to be composed of five members appointed by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. Appointments to the board shall be made 
without discrimination as to sex, color, religion, or political affiliation. 

The terms of office of the members first taking office shall expire, 
as designated by the commissioners, two at the end of the second year, 
two at the end of the fourth year, and one at the end of the sixth 
year, after the date of the enactment of this act, The terms of office 
of all successors shall expire six years after the expiration of the 
terms.for which their predecessors were appointed, except that any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of his predecessor, and any member in 
office at the expiration of the term for which he was appointed may 
continue in office until his successor takes office. 

The board sball, at least biennially, designate 2 member to act as 
chairman, 

Vnenneles In the board shall not impair the powers of the remaining 
members to execute the functions of the board, and a majority of the 
members in office shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of the 
business of the board, 

No person shall be appointed as a member of the board unless he 
has been a bòna fide resident of the District of Columbia for at least 
three years iinmediately preceding the appointment. Members of the 
board shall not be entitled to receive compensation for their services 
on the board. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have been waiting as 
patiently as possible for the moment when the Senate could 
reach and consider this bill, for, frankly, it is one in which 
I have been deeply interested since the beginning of this session 
and it relates to a subject in which I have likewise been deeply 
interested for a long time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from New York 
will suspend for just a moment the Chair wishes to announce 
that the consideration of this bill is under Rule VIII., 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is, under the five-minute rule? 

1755 PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, something like 40 States 
in the Union have enacted in one form or another measures 
which may be denominated mothers’ aid measures, Senators 
are undoubtedly familiar with the purpose of such measures. 
They constitute an effort on the part of the several States 
which have legislated on the subject to contribute from publie 
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| funds to the support of widowed mothers with children, who 


are desperately endeavoring to support themselyes and their 
children, and who are having a herd time doing it, in order that 
the contribution may save those children from being sent to 
some institution and establish a state of affuirs in the homes 
of those widowed mothers which will enable them to keep their 
children at home. As I have said, something like 40 States 
have already enacted legislation of this kind, and I rejoice 
that even at this late day the Congress, legislating for the 
District of Columbia, is about to legislate upon this same sub- 
ject and in 4 way which, in my judgmeut, will be effective. 

The House of Representatives has passed this bill, H. R. 
7609. In the form as passed by the House the bill provides 
for the establishment in the District of Columbia of a body 
to be known as the mothers’ aid board, that board to be 
charged with the administration of mothers’ aid in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The members of the board are to serve 
without compensation, but the board is to be authorized and 
empowered to employ an executive officer or secretary and such 
investigators as may be necessary to carry on the work. 

Extensive hearings were held in the House committee on the 
District of Columbia on this question, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives made up its mind, upon the advice of its own com- 
mittee, that it would be wiser to have this work in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia done by a separate and distinct unpaid 
board rather than to haye it supervised by some other agency 
in the District charged with other functions connected with 
charities or delinquencies or corrections or relief of one kind or 
another. 

When the bill reached the Senate and was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia the Senate committee 
decided to strike out that provision of the House bill for a 
separate board and to place its administration under the gen- 
eral supervision of the recently established or proposed board 
of public welfare. It is that amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ate Committee on the District of Columbia which I can not 
believe is wise when one considers the peculiar problems con- 
nected with mothers’ aid In this jurisdiction or any other juris- 
diction. My earnest belief is that a measure of this kind, with 
this well-known and highly commendable purpose in view, can 
be better administered if it is completely divorced and sepa- 
rated from all considerations of delinquencies, corrections, and 
the ordinary run of charitable undertakings, 

I may say in passing that in the 40 States which have already 
legislated upon this subject there are only 10 instances in 
which the administration of so-called mothers’ aid such as I 
have attempted to deseribe has been committed to the authori- 
ties of those States charged with poor relief. 

In- all the other States either the administration has been 
completely separated from all questions and problems of poor 
relief or corrections or delinquencies, or else it has been sufli- 
ciently segregated so as to relieve the mother who desires this 
assistance from the community in keeping her child at home 
from the stigma which she believes, rightly or wrongly, is so 
often attached to an applicant for charity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for another five minutes, 

Mr. BRUCE. I was just going to propose that. It seems 
to ine that this is a very important matter and that the Senator 
should have further time in which to explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes further. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am very grateful to the Senate for 
this opportunity. I realize that it is going to be difficult to 
discuss this bill in the limited time, but I feel so deeply about 
it that I am especially. grateful for the privilege the Senate has 
just accorded me. 

If there is one person on earth that ‘enjoys and insists upon 
the right to enjoy self-respect, it Is the widowed mother at- 
tempting to support a child with her own earnings, to keep that 
child with her in her own home. She is proud of what she is 
attempting to do. She loves her child, as every other normal 
woman loves her child; but she is even prouder than the aver- 
age mother who is not handicapped by widowhood and poverty. 
She is proud of her efforts because she is contributing not only 
of her labor to the support of the child but to the good of the 
community in bringing up that child in her home and saying it, 
if she can save it, from the depressing surroundings of insti- 
tutional life. 

Self-respecting as she is and proud as she is, it has been 
found in many, many jurisdictions where these laws have been 
enacted that she hesitates—hesitates very much indeed—to go 
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to any public office and apply for financial aid where she may 
see written up over the door of that office the word Charities ’ 
or “Corrections” or “ Delinquencies,” indicating that she must 
come to them begging, and that she must place herself and 
her child in the same category as those even more unfortunate 
people who are compelled to come to a public headquarters 
seeking relief, or are compelled to come before a juvenile court 
or a delinquency court. 

It has been found in many, many a case that if we keep 
separate this administration of mothers’ aid, the self-respecting 
mother will not hesitate to come forward and make applica- 
tion; whereas if you compel them, through the administrative 
provisions of your bill, to go to the same office or the same 
departnient of government in which delinquencies are con- 
sidered, and corrections, and truancies, and all the problems 
connected with ill health and crippled children, in many, many 
instances the mother simply will not go there. 

My plea is that in legislating for the District of Columbia 
with respect to mothers’ aid we shall set up here in the District 
a law which shall be a model for the other States that may 
choose to follow our path. There are only about 10 to follow, 
although many of the 40 that have already legislated on the 
subject intend to perfect their laws. They are not all perfect 
in all respects. I hope that our legislation will be a model 
in this respect; and if it is to bea model, and to be administered 
with the greatest good for the greatest number of those who 
deserve it, I believe that the administration of this statute 
should be placed in the hands of a separate agency, for the 
reasons that I have attempted to give. 

We have had experience with it in New York. The greatest 
efforts ever made in mothers’ aid have been made in the city 
of New York. Under the New York State law any city or 
county may go into this work upon its own yoHtion, taxing its 
own people for the support of its administration. In the 
greater city of New York there is illustrated the greatest ex- 
periment of this kind in the world; and, thank Heaven, the 
New York Legislature, in enacting that law authorizing the 
city to go into such an undertaking, provided that it might be 
operated separately by an unpaid board. Let me say in closing, 
as an illustration of the effectiveness of it, that out of every 
100 cents contributed by the taxpayers of New York, with 
its 6,000,000 people, for the support of mothers earning their 
living and trying to support a child, 97 cents go straight to 
the mother. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has 

expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
not be agreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
York a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the Senator's time? 

Mr. BLEASE. I will give him part of iny time in which to 
answer. What would be the Senator's idea of a board? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As contained in the provisions of the 
House bill. It provides for a board of five members, to be 
appointed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
to serve without salary. 

Mr. BLHASH. I should like to have the Senator explain it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bill provides that the terms of 
office of the members first taking office shall expire, as desig- 
nated by the commissioners, two at the end of the second year, 
two at the end of the fourth year, and one at the end of the 
sixth year, and that after that date the terms of office of all 
the successors shall expire after six years. It is modeled after 
legislation already adopted in several States; and my earnest 
and sincere opinion is that by such un administration we will 
get the very best kind of relief extended to the widowed 
mothers in this District. 

Mr. BLEASH. Does the Senator think, from his experience, 
that that will be more acceptable to the mothers than the other 
plan? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. I know that some of the Dis- 
trict authorities high up in official rank huve urged that every- 
thing in the District, even including this, which might be 
enlled relief, shall be put under the board of public welfare. 
I think this is the one matter in which we should make an 
exception. I myself have received many letters from people 
here in the District who are not represented officially but who 
know these mothers who urge that this administration be kept 
separate, Among them, I may say, is one man who has made 
a special study of the administration of welfare work, and 
he is the Rey. John O'Grady, the head of the Catholic Char- 
ities of the District of Columbia, which represents 18 private 


I hope the committee amendment may 


The Senator from South 


I should like to ask the Senator from New 
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agencies and institutions, and who earnestly urges as the result 
of his experience and observation that this work be kept sepa- 
rate from the ordinary work of charities, corrections, und de- 
linquencies. ; : 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, about six years ago the Dis- 
trict Commissioners and the representative citizens and welfare 
associations of Washington came to the conclusion that the 
administration of the welfare activities of this city was far be- 
hind that of other cities. With the approval of Congress, the 
District Commissioners appointed a commission on welfare 
legislation. They named on this commission about 25 of the 
leading citizens of Washington—people who had been deeply 
interested in the welfare problems of this city for years. They 
were directed to make a thorough study of the welfare prob- 
lems of the District, They employed an expert from New 
York, recognized from one end of the country to the other as 
a high-class student of welfare problems. He came here and 
worked constantly with this commission. The members of the 
commission, including the president, Judge Siddons, of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, visited many other 
cities. On that welfare commission was Miss Mabel Boardman, 
whom we all know as one who has given her life to the study 
of welfare problems. 

The work of the commission resulted in the recommendation 
of two bills. One of those bills created a board of public wel- 
fare for the consolidation of the various welfare boards of the 
District. It was found that there had been overlapping of 
duties and great confusion, and that the system in use at that 
time was expensive and impracticable. The commission pre- 
sented to the District Commissioners a plan for the consolida- 
tion of all these welfare activities, consolidating into one board 
the work that had been performed by three boards haying to 
do with the charities and corrections of this city. The District 
Commissioners sent that bill to both Houses. It was introduced 
in the House and the Senate. It was passed here about two 
months ago with no opposition. 

The other bill recommended by this commission on welfare 
legislation, and recommended unanimously, suggested mothers’ 
aid legislation. The plan presented to the District Commis- 
sioners and the plan recommended to the Congress provided for 
the administration of the mothers’ aid through this new board 
of public welfare, The plan had the approyal of every civic 
society and every welfare organization in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

Extensive hearings were conducted by tlie Committee on the 
District of Columbia. The commissioners themselves appeared 
in support of the bill. The Federated Citizens’ Associations, 
representing a membership of about 35,000 citizens of Wash- 
ington, including 47 civic associations, and the Council of So- 
cial Agencies, including every welfare society of the city of 
Washington, appeared before the committee in support of the 
bill, as well as the Washington Board of Trade, the Washing- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, and the Federated Churches of the 
city. In fact, there never has been a bill presented to the Con- 
gress coming from the people of the District of Columbia which 
had the unanimity of support that was given to the measure 
before us. After a hearing extending over several days the 
Committee on the District of Columbia unanimously recom- 
mended the bill providing for the administration of the mothers’ 
aid by the new board of public welfare, which takes coutrol 
of the welfare activities of this city on the Ist day of the com- 
ing July. The same bill was introduced in the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Kansas has expired. 

Mr. CAPPER. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for just 
a few minutes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the Sena- 
tor proceeding for five minutes more? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CAPPER. The House substituted for the plan proposed 
by the District people a bill introduced by a Congressman from 
New Vork. When it came over here we amended the House 
bill, The Senate amendment is in line with the bill which had 
been presented to us hy the District Commissioners and in- 
dorsed nnanimonusly by the people of this city. 

I asked the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
what information they had as to the administration of mothers’ 
aid. I have quite a complete report from Grace Abbott, the 
director of that bureau. It discloses the fact that there are 
only four States in this Union which are now operating under 
the plan proposed in the bill passed by the House and now 
urged by the Senator from New York. Those States are New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Delaware. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, CAPPER. J/yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have here extracts from letters of 
people administering these laws officially in many, many States, 
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in which they describe the separate administration and earn- 
estly urge that all laws on this subject follow the same course. 
I notice one from Michigan and I notice one from Kentucky. 

I listened to some of that testimony by representatives of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, and I recog- 
nized, from my own recollection, that much of it was utterly 
inaccurate. The Senator said there were only four. 

Mr. CAPPER. I hâve a report here from the Children’s 
Bureau, with a list of the States. There are 20 Slates, accord- 
ing to this list, in which mothers’ aid is administered by the 
juvenile courts, along with the handling of all matters per- 
taining to delinquencies and corrections. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This law is not predicated, is it, on the 
theory that it is any aid or pension to mothers? 

Mr. CAPPER. Not at all. It is for the home care of 
dependent children. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that the paramount idea, that it is 
for the children and not for the mothers? 

Mr. CAPPER. It certainly is. It is sometimes called 
„ mothers’ pension,” but as a matter of fact it is not a pension. 
It is for the care of dependeut children in the home. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, did I understand the Sena- 
tor to say that the board of public welfare will have the 
duties of three boards after the 1st of July? 

Mr. CAPPER. It wil. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then does not the Senator think it will 
have about all it can do to perform the work of the three 
boards and that we had better not give it the work of another 
board? 

Mr. CAPPER. It is a board of nine Members, which will 
have all the help it needs for this purpose. The creation of 
a separate board would simply mean setting up another organi- 
zation, doubling overhead cost. Down in the District Build- 
ing there would be one office, on the door of which would 
appear “Public Welfare Commission.” Alongside of it would 
be another office and on the door, * Mothers’ Aid Commission.” 
The term “charities” has been abandoned entirely, so far as 
this public welfare commission is concerned. There need not 
be any stigma. 

I asked the Children’s Bureau to cite a number of striking 
examples of the successful administration of mothers’ aid in 
other States. Let me take just a moment to refer to the re- 
plies I received to a telegram asking as to the results obtained. 
This is the telegram I addressed: 


Would appreciate a statement from you by wire giving your judg- 
ment as to whether the administration of mothers’ aid is promoted or 
hampered by having it placed in an agency with other duties relating 
to child welfare and public welfare. Do mothers hesitate to apply for 
ald to a department with such general powers? Is such aid viewed 
by the public as in the nature of pauper relief? Would an entirely 
separate agency for the administration of mothers’ pensions be desirable? 


Here are a few of the typical replies I got. 
from Boston, Muss.: 


Mothers’ aid requires closest correlation with child care and relief. 
Great advantage in Massachusetts and I think everywhere to have in 
the same department with other welfare work principles of Investiga- 
tion and individual case treatment made are applied to it and it im- 
proves enormously the standards of outdoor relief. 


Signed by the commissioner, department public welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly to be com- 
pelled to differ with the view of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, who has giyen this 
matter, as he gives every matter under his jurisdiction, careful 
study; but I think his conclusion is wrong, 

He has suggested that if the committee amendment shall be 
disagreed to, then there will be two doors in the District Build- 
ing, one labeled “Public Welfare“ and one labeled “ Mothers’ 
Aid.” That is exactly as I should like to have it. To me the 
whole point of this legislation is as to whether or not we want 
to classify with the delinquents proposed to be handled by this 
other board the mothers who are striving to hold their little 
families together and provide for them. 

J have here a list of the different classes of delinquents re- 
ferred to. For example, this board will 15 charge of the 


This one was 


workhouse at Occoquan. Is it thinkable that it is desirable to 
send these proud mothers, who are tryin 
for their families, to the same board that 


to make a living 
zus charge of such 
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matters as will necessarily be dealt with if it has charge of the 
workhouse at Occoquan? 

Another activity this board will handle is the reformatory 
at Lorton. Another is the Washington Asylum and Jail. 
Another is the municipal lodging house. 

My thought is that, as was stuted so clearly by the Senator 
from New York, we should not put upon these little children 
the stigma that will be with them through their lives if made 
the objects of charity. The whole purpose of this legislation, 
as I understand it, is to avoid the institutional idea, and to 
keep alive in the hearts of these little children the idea that 
they are independent. But if we are to make them the objects 
of charity and classify them with the delinquents in the work- 
house and the unfortunate people in the asylum, we will place 
upon them a stain of which they have a right to complain. It 
is significant that in 30 of the 40 States, in three-fourths of the 
States—and there can not be any serious question about that, 
I belieye—which provide mothers’ aid, provision is made for 
separate administration. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPPER. The Senator from Ohio is absolutely incor- 
rect about that. There are only four States working under 
that plan, and I will give the Senator the names of the States, 
if he cares to have them. It is true that in 20 of the States 
this work is under the juvenile courts, but they also handle 
the very cases the Senator speaks of, the delinquent and the 
correctional cases. 

Mr, WILLIS. After my friend has given me that list of 
names of the States, then I will give him the list I have here, 
showing that 80 States out of the 40 use the plan I am now 
advocating. I have here what some of them say about it. Take 
the State represented with such distinguished ability by the 
present presiding officer [Mr. Jones of Washington in the 
chair]. This is what is said in a report I have from the State 
of Washington :, 


To dole out mothers'-ald work along with the many other shaming 
and spirit-breaking charities Is to rob this wonderful work of its 
greatest benefit. 


What do they say in the State of Nebraska? 
Judge Lincoln Frost: 


I can not think that any bill which seeks In any way to make charity 
out of the giving of a pension to a mother is a proper one. It is dif- 
cult to free mothers’ ald from the thought that it Is charity if it is 
hundled by an organization that Is used to give out charity. 


This is from 


A statement to the same effect comes from the State of Michi- 
gan, one from the State of Kentucky, and similar statements 
from many others. 

I submit that whereas the idea of concentration and simpli- 
fication of administration is, as a general proposition, a good 
one, in this instance, where the work Is different, we ought, in 
the interest of these little children, to keep it separate and keep 
the stigma away from them. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I am a member of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia; hence the impulse that 
leads me to say just a word or so about this matter, 

There were 11 different public-welfare organizations in the 
District of Columbia, and some 15 or 20 years ago, say, a joint 
committee of the Senate aud the House said that the public-wel- 
fare conditions in the District, so far as administration was 
concerned, were “simply chaotic.” I use the language of that 
joint committee. 

The result was the appointment of a commission of some 16 
persons, headed by the Hon. Frederick L. Siddons, who is a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
That commission was appointed for the purpose of -revising 
all public-welfare legislation relating to the District. Those 
11 organizations were grouped under three capital organiza- 
tions. There was first of all the Board of Charities. Then 
there was the Board of Children's Guardians. Then there was 
a board for the training of girls. 

That commission recommended the consolidation of all those 
11 organizations. It was a commission, as I lave said, headed 
by a distinguished justice, and composed of members of the 
yery highest standing in every regard for character and ability. 
That commission enjoyed the advice of Mr. William Hodson, 
who had been the director of the Childrens’ Bureau of the State 
of Minnesota in the first instance, nnd afterwards the director 
of the department of social legislation of the Russell Suge 
Foundation. The commission enjoyed the advice of that expert 
for some two or three months, and, as I have sald, they recom- 
mended a complete consolidation of all these different instru- 
ments of public-welfare work. 
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As the Senator from Kansas has already stated, a bill was 
passed by Congress creating the public welfare board, which 
is to administer the duties of all those 11 different organiza- 
tions. After that a bill was brought in to provide for this aid 
for dependent children, which had never been given in the 
District at any time. It occurred to the Senate District Com- 
mittee that it would be a good thing to bring that branch of 
public-welfare work also under this public welfare board, which 
was to supervise the operations of all those 11 different branches 
of public-welfare work. 

This question as to whether there is to be a separate board 
for this aid to dependent children, or whether that form of 
relief is to be brought under the administration of this board 
of public welfare, is nothing but a conflict between a New York 
enthusiast, Miss Sophie Irene Loeb, and a little handful of 
her adherents who are supporting her views, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand the people of this District. It is per- 
fectly true-that there was one exception to the unanimity of 
the people of this District. That was Father O'Grady. I have 
no criticism to make of him, but he stood alone; his posi- 
tion was one of complete isolation. Miss Mabel Boardman, 
trict asked that this form of public-welfare work be brought 
convincing, a more intelligent presentation of a case I have 
never heard in my life than was made by the citizens of this 
community to the Senate committee. 

We all know that the District is only too likely to be 
selected as the dog on which all kinds of social experiments 
are to be tried, and Miss Loeb’s idea is that it would be a 
good thing to come down here to the District and get this 
bill through as an example, to use her own language, and then 
to go to the legislatures of the different States in the Union 
and get them to enact similar laws. 

Just a few weeks ago a Baptist minister came here from a 
remote mountain region in the South, and asked that we 
approve a bill which proposed to impose all kinds of Sabba- 
tarian restrictions on the people of the District. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BRUCE. I ask the Senate to allow me the same privi- 
lege that has been accorded to other Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and the Senator may 
proceed. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is all there is in this case. It is a con- 
troversy between the people of the District who desire to have 
this form of relief brought under the authority of their board 
of public welfare, which has been created by Congress at this 
yery session, and this little handful of New York enthusiasts 
who desire to have their will rather than the will of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia carried into effect. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
at that point? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield, provided it is not taken out of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will come out of the Sen- 
ator’s time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator may not insist 
that is my attitude, for example, or that I and those who be- 
lieve there should be separate administrations are insisting on 
it for that reason, 

Mr. BRUCE. I think so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can assure the Senator that is not 
true. As a matter of fact, the organizations which have taken 
part in urging legislation of this kind from all over the United 
States are in favor of separate administrations. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; and Miss Loeb and her little retinue came 
to Washington to try to build up some popular sentiment and 
support for their proposition, and they met with no success 
whatever. They even attempted to hold a public meeting: 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; they did not. They have at- 
tempted to hold no public meeting in the District. 

Mr. BRUCE. So the papers stated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not care what the papers stated; 
they did not do so. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do care. The Senator, I think, must confess 
that we all care a little bit about what the papers say. 

This New York proposition would never have stood a ghost 
of u chance but for the fact that it was also brought up in the 
House, where, of course, New York has a tremendous delega- 
tion and a great deal of influence. The bill there was intro- 
duced by Mr. Murs, of the New York delegation, and but for 
the backing that Miss Loeb received from the New York delega- 
tion in the House it is my humble opinion that her proposition 
ak would have received any countenance worth speaking of 
ata 
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Are we going to override the wishes of the people of the 
District, the men and women of the District who have given 
most patient and most laborious consideration to the entire 
subject? Are we to deny them their request and give to these 
New York people for their purely theoretical purpose two 
separate administrations? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President: . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. I would like to ask the Senator how he got 
that opinion of the people of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BRUCE. They came in droves before the committee. 

Mr. BLEASE. Did the other side come too? 

Mr. BRUCE. No; they did not. They appeared there and 
made out the best case they could, but it was just like a little 
feeble whisper drowned out in a great chorus of sound. As 
I said, I have never in my life, and I say it honestly, heard 
a case presented with more persuasive power than the case 
of the District. There is nothing in the idea that there will 
be any contamination worked by the association of this par- 
ticnlar form of relief with other forms of relief, because the 
board of public welfare is to have jurisdiction over all forms 
of public-welfare work whatsoever, whether correctional or 


eleemosynary, or whether of any other description whatsoever. 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. That is the very-objection I entertain to 
the bill. In dealing with the widowed mother who has at heart 
the matter of training the child—who does not belong among 
and should not be mixed with Juvenile delinquents or other de- 
linquents—to bring a mother of that type, with purposes and 
motives of that kind within her breast, into contact with 
juvenile delinquents and other delinquents can not be compared 
with the difference in the cost of administering this law under 
the two methods suggested. I can not understand upon what 
authority the Senator brushes aside so lightly the fact that a 
mother and a child of the type we are dealing with should 
object to being brought under the same bureau with delinquents 
and juveniles. 

Mr. BRUCE. 
with them at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Maryland has expired. 

Mr. McKNLLAR. Mr. President, I have only a brief state- 
ment to make. It seems to me the public welfare board, judg- 
ing from the law creating it and from what I know about the 
city, has already enough to do, Here are the several things 
with which they have to do: 

The workhouse at Occoquan, the reformatory at Lorton, the 
Washington asylum and jail, the National Training School for 
Girls, the Gallinger Municipal Hospital, the Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital, the Home for the Aged and Infirm, the Municipal Lodg- 
ing House, the Industrial Home School, the Industrial Home 
School for Colored Children, and the District Training School. 

My heavens, Mr. President, by the time one board gets 
through all those duties it surely will have very little time for 
the mothers and for the orphan children who are to be cared 
for under the bill. Why should not they have a separate 
board? No salaries are given to the members of the board. It 
does not cost any more to have a separate board. It does seem 
to me under these circumstances that we ought to impose no 
more duties upon a board that already has so many to perform, 
and especially we ought not to impose them until we find out 
how well they are to perform their duties. I think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that by all means we should have a separate board in 
accordance with the bill passed by the House. The House 
certainly knew something about it from all the proof that was 
offered over there, and they not only reported a bill of this 
kind providing for a separate institution but they passed it, 
and we ought to pass it and let it become a law. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, the Senator knows that the mother 
and the child under this form of legislation will not be brought 
into personal contact with delinquents or objectionable char- 
acters, but are subject to the general administration under 
the same board as other forms of relief. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. That is true, and here we have a board 
that is accustomed to dealing with delinquents and in some 
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cases, perhaps, with criminals among the youth. That board, 
by its experience with criminal youth and reformatories, is 
not likely to have a very good opinion of orphan children. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will state that I was for a good many 
years a member of the board of estimates for the city of Balti- 
more. We had under our jurisdiction, among other institu- 
tions, the city jail. All the appropriations that were made for 
public-welfare institutions in Baltimore of every kind and all 
forms of relief came under our jurisdiction, and yet the idea 
that anybody to whom one form of relief was granted was 
contaminated by the fact that another form of relief was given 
by the same board to another class of persons was never 
brought to my attention. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It costs no more to have a separate board. 
Why in the world does the Senator want to impose these duties 
on a board that already has more duties than it can perform? 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say it is because experience has shown 
that the most unfortunate children are to be cared for by this 
board, and there is no danger of contamination as the Senator 
suggests. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is quite a difference of opinion 
about that. The consensus of experts is that there should be 
separate boards in so far as orphan children are concerned. 

Mr. BRUCE. There is a difference of opinion between the 
New York experts and the citizens of Washington. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Most of the States have adopted the sepa- 
rate systems. Why have they all adopted separate systems if 
it is better to consolidute? 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say to the Senator that even the New 
York people do not all agree, because Mr. Hodson is opposed to 
the New York plan, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the consideration underlying 
a bill of this kind, and which justifies the expenditure of this 
sum of money is to improve the child that is involved. We have 
a child whose father is dead, but whose mother is struggling 
along to develop that child into manhood or womanhood as the 
case may be. 

There are two plans submitted. One is to give relief 
through a welfare board which deals with delinquents and 
juveniles of that type, children that border on what may he 
likened to criminals of a more mature age. When we deal 
and come into personal contact with a juvenile court and see 
the type of children that are dealt with there, and of neces- 
sity must be dealt with there, it seems to me it drives us irre- 
sistibly away from the contention asserted by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr: Bruce] that children and mothers of the type 
we are dealing with here should not object to being brought 
into contact and in touch with juveniles, 

We have an entirely different situation here, an entirely dif- 
ferent type of parent and child. To subject one mother whom 
we are undertaking to ald to the humiliation and to the heart- 
ache of being brought into touch with the juvenile machinery 
of the municipality in order that she may get the money 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry. of 
the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BRATTON. Les. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the humillation that the Senator 
speaks of? 

Mr. BRATTON. I fancy that bringing a child that has 
always had respect for law and order and has lived an up- 
right life into a place where it rubs elbows with the juveniles 
and the delinquents of the city would be an experience which 
might be called humiliating. Of course, it is a matter of per- 
sonal opinion, but I am speaking from my viewpoint of the 
subject. I frankly say that I would prefer that my children, 
so long as they respect the law of the land, be sayed from hay- 
ing to mix and mingle with delinquents and waywards of this 
or any other municipality, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I ask the Senator whether he has had 
any personal experience with delinquents and neglected chil- 
dren so as to be able to draw the line of demarcation between 
the two? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; I haye had to send dozens of them 
to the reformatory, and my heart has bled within me time and 
time again as I underwent the experience. Since the Senator 
refers to personal experience, I had the experience of presid- 
ing over a court for a number of years that was charged with 
the duty of administering the juvenile law. I have heard 
mothers weep as they left the court room; I have heard 
children weep as I was compelled to sentence them to the 
reformatory. It is from that personal experience that I hope 
the children of this city who have been deprived of a father, 
but who are blessed with a patriotic, loving, and tender- 
hearted mother, children of the type who respect the law of the 
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land, shall not be brought in touch with the delinquents and 
juveniles of this city. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator admits, of course, that the 
real basis for legislation of this kind is for the benefit solely 
of the child; that there is no idea of mothers’ pension and no 
reward. There is nothing of that kind intended for the 
mother. 

Mr. BRATTON. The underlying principle of the law is to 
furnish the money—the dollars and the cents—with which a 
mother of the type I have endeavored to describe may raise 
her child. They should not be likened unto juveniles who are 
violators of the law and who are brought into the juvenile 
court as a punishment or correction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under the laws of New Mexico, which 
the Senator as a judge has administered, did he not administer 
those laws under some definition of what makes a dependent 
child as distinguished from a delinquent child? 

Mr. BRATTON, Oh, yes. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A dependent child is one who is dependent 
on the publle for support, is it not? 

Mr. BRATTON. Exactly. I am trying to keep the two 
classes separated as far as I can. One has led a law-abiding 
life and has been unfortunate in losing a father and being 
stricken with poverty. The other has led a life of violation 
of and disrespect for the law. The two classes should be sep- 
arated instead of being forced to mingle together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I want to say just a few 
brief words in regard to the bill, as a member of the District 
Committee. When the hearing was held it is true, as stated by 
the chairman of the committee, that there was almost a unanim- 
ity on the part of the people in Washington to have this insti- 
tutional work under the general welfare board. They have 
suffered in Washington for years from numerous boards treat- 
ing different subjects, and it was only after a great deal of 
work that we were able to get the bill passed that gives the 
public welfare board charge of all of them. Now, immediately 
on top of that, comes a proposition to create one more board to 
take over a part of the work of that newly created board. 

In answer to the Senator from New Mexico, who has just. 
spoken, I want to read two telegrams which came to the com- 
mittee. One of the telegrams came from Chicago and reads as 
follows: 

CnrcaGco, ILL., April 21, 1926. 

It is not important whether administration of mothers’ pensions is 
placed in juvenile court or board of public welfare. But should be with 
whichever is most capable of administering the law in the District of 
Columbia. Our experience is that when mothers are treated kindly 
and considerately they feel no hesitation in replying to a court here, 
We have separate hearings for pensioned cases, Court hearings give 
dignity to the grant. Separate agency for mothers’ aid work is not 
desirable. Am anxious that your bill pass. 

Vicron P. ARNOLD, 
Judge Juvenile Court. 


The following telegram is from Detroit, Mich. : 


In my opinion it is desirable to place the administration of mothers’ 
pensions in juvenile court rather than in separate agency. While many 
mothers refuse to accept relief from commissioners of poor or welfare 
departments, I have never known of a mother to hesitate about apply- 
ing to the juvenile court. Juvenile-court machinery is particularly well 
adapted to investigate applications and to superyise families receiving 
awards. The authority of the juvenile court enables it to more efec- 
tually control and enforce living standards in the family than would be 
possible by a nonjudicial agency. Would consider it unwise to create 
separate agency where established Juvenile court is available, 

HENRY S. HULBERT, 
Judge, Juvenile Court. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I notice that the telegram just read by 
the Senator from Kentucky relates merely to the adminisira- 
tion of such a luw in some one of the States by a juvenile 
court. Surely the Senator will not contend that the board of 
public welfare is on all fours with a juvenile court? 

Mr. SACKETT. Not at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it not more upon all fours with a 
poor relief board? 

Mr. SACKETT. Well, whatever board it may be, the admin- 
istration should come under the general board handling the 
other matters. That is the point which I wish to bring out. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken-] consider. If the board of public welfare, if that is the name 


tucky yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator permit me to call attention 
to a statement which is made in that particular by the chair- 
man of the child welfare conimission of his own State? 

Mr. SACKETT. Les, sir. 

Mr. WILLIS. I refer to Frances Ingram, chairman of the 
Kentucky Child Welfare Commission, who says: 


The mothers’ aid work should be separated from the charities de- 
partment, since it is not felt to be a function of charity, but rather a 
sacred duty of the State, or Government, and should be done with a 
spirit separate and apart from charity. 


That is from the Senator’s own State. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, replying to the Senator from 
Ohio, I desire to say that I feel entitled to speak on that sub- 
ject, as I have been a member of the State board of charities 
and corrections for the State of Kentucky for five years almost 
last past. The difficulty in various States under the laws they 
have is that there is no opportunity in such States to haye such 
work as is contemplated by the pending bill placed under the 
State boards of charities and corrections, for the jurisdiction 
of such boards is limited to penitentiaries, Insane asylums, and 
idiocy asylums. All the work of mothers’ pensions is done in 
the cities, and it could not come under the State board of chari- 
ties and corrections, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from | 


Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am deeply interested in 
this question. I haye been a judge of the juvenile court and 
drafted the juvenile court law of my State. I have been chair- 
man of the board of children’s guardians and bave had thou- 
sands of cases of dependent children on my hands. We have 
established in the State of Missouri probably the most worthy 
token there could be to the cause of dependent children. 

This is not a bill for the benefit of mothers; it is not a 
widows’ pension measure; it is a bill for the benefit of depend- 
ent children. There is nothing more to it than that. If a 
child has been adjudicated a dependent on the public for sup- 
port, that child is liable to be taken charge of by the State in 
an institution prepared by the State for that purpose; but if 
it should appear that there is a home for that child, and a 
mother who is competent and able to take care of that child 
and of her other children, it may properly be placed in its 
own ®ome, in the home of its mother, for support. That is all 
there is to it. This is not a case of mothers’ aid; it is not a 
case of widows’ pensions; it is not a case of “trying the thing 
out on the dog” in the District of Columbia, so that similar leg- 
islation may be adopted in other States of the Union. 

Mr. President, I have often wondered in my survey of the 
legislation that has gone through this body this year whether 
it would not be possible to dissociate the District of Columbia 
from the activities of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
whether it would not be possible for the District of Columbia 
to be conducted as a free and independent city, whether the 
Congress of the United States should be and should continue 
to be nothing more than a board of aldermen for the District 
of Columbia on all this kind of bills. I deplore that situation 
very much. 

Dependent children in the city of Washington should be 
treated as are the dependent children of any other well-man- 
aged city. The city of Washington is not nearly so badly 
conditioned as are many of the other cities of the Union; but 
the cities of New York, Chicago, and I might mention other 
cities, are in much better position than is the city of Washing- 
ton with respect to delinquent, dependent, and neglected chil- 
dren. When a child comes into the juvenile court or into 
any other court or comes before the board of public welfare 
it may be adjudicated dependent on the public for support. 
If it is, then that child must be placed in a public institution 
unless it has a widowed mother whose home is a proper place 
for that child to have a refuge. If the home of the mother 
is to be the place where the child is to be maintained, then 
the mother is entitled to consideration under this bill, and the 
board of public welfare of the city of Washington, regardless 
of its other duties, is the board which should be responsive to 
and responsible for the care of such dependent child. 

There is no oceasion for passing any law with respect to 
widows’ pensions or mothers’ aid. This bill is not intended as 
a mothers’ aid measure; there is no occasion in the world why 
mothers should be rewarded or pensioned for bearing children 
into the world. The children are the object of our considera- 
tion; the children are the ones who are to be citizens of the 
State, and the children, therefore, are the ones that we are to 
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of the board in the District of Columbia, shall have authority 
over dependent children, then they ought to be treated just 
like the children of any other city are treated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Missouri has expired. 5 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have been 
listening to the debate and I have been trying to get some 
light which shall decide my own vote. As to the object to be 
accomplished and the advisability of it, apparently there is 
no difference of opinion. There is simply a question as to 
the administration of the law. It is claimed, on the one hand, 
that the board of public welfare should not only take care 
of the duties imposed by this law but of other charitable or cor- 
rectional efforts to be made in the District of Columbia. We 
have had presented to us some authorities or so-called 
authorities presented as such. The distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr] read a couple of telegrams from 
judges of juvenile courts. He thinks that a juvenile court 
Should handle this work. That evidently is the wav it seems 
to those judges. The Committee on the District of Columbia 
comes here and tells us that the citizens of Washington take 
the position that the public welfare board should have the 
administration of this proposed law, and that unquestionably 
grew out of the differences of opinion which existed a few 
years ago regarding the muitiplicity of boards—I forget how 
many there were, but there were a number of different boards— 
and it was finally thought best to consolidate those boards, 
At the time of the consolidation, as I understand, the under- 
taking contemplated by this bill was not suggested. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. CAPPER. The two bills came before Congress at the 
same time, having been sent here by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia about three months ago. The consolidated 
public welfare board is not as yet in operation. That board 
will begin to function on the 1st of July. Under the mothers’ 
aid bill sent here by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia the public welfare board would assume charge of 
the machinery of this bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, why, may I ask, was it 
necessary to have a separate bill about the subject of this 
bill at all? 

Mr. CAPPER. It covers an entirely different field. The 
other bill had to do with all the welfare activities in the 
city of Washington. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
was. 

Mr. CAPPER. And it had to make an appropriation in order 
to provide the aid to be distributed by the public welfare board. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is my recollection of the 
situation. We have had other and different classes of charities 
and corrections to deal with in the past, and the conclusion 
has been reached that it is advisable to consolidate them. For 
some reason—and it is not necessary to disclose the reasons 
here now—the House of Representatives decided that the work 
under the pending bill should be kept separate. The Senate 
now is undertaking to say that the judgment of the House was 
not correct. I should like to know why. 

Mr. CAPPER. The Senate is undertaking to pass legislation 
requested by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
The Committee on the District of Columbia has unanimously 
recommended the passage of the bill as it came from the Com- 
missioners of the District. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Then, I may say that the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, who haye never had 
any experience with such legislation as this, make a recom- 
mendation, and, in order to carry out that recommendation of 
the commissioners, it is proposed to place the work contem- 
plated by this bill, along with other classes of work, in the 
hands of one board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The tine of the Senator from 
New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of 
the Senator from New Mexico? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Missouri has also expired. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr, President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Am I right in stating that those of 
us who believe in the administration of this proposed law by 
a separate board in the District should vote “no” upon the 
question of the adoption of the committee amendment and 
those who belieye in a consolidated administration should 
yote “aye.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that to 
be the situation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Am I 
right in assuming that those who believe in supporting the 
commissioners and the wishes of the District of Columbia 
should vote “aye”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to be the situation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I object to the last half of the inquiry 
addressed to the Chair by the Senator from Utah. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment reported by the committee. [Putting 
the question.] In the opinion of the Chair the “ayes” have it. 
The “ayes” have it, and the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr, President, is it too late for me to 
ask for a division? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
it is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In view of the discussion upon a simi- 
lar occasion the other day, will the Chair hold that I can not 
have a division upon that question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was rather deliber- 
ate about announcing the result, to give the Senator an op- 
portunity to ask for a division. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I think it was perfectly dis- 
tinct to every car that the “ayes” had it, so I think the Sena- 
tor Ought not now to press his request for a division, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is too late. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I rather think there was 
some mistake about the vote. I did not understand the ques- 
tion myself. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Senator from New York did not 
understand it. Did not the Senator vote “aye”? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did; yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator did not intend to vote “aye,” 
did he? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there was great con- 
fusion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move a reconsideration of the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Car- 
olina moves that the vote by which the amendment was 
declared adopted be reconsidered. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I ask the Senator how he yoted? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not vote at all. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then, the Senator can not move a reconsid- 
eration. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I voted “aye” under a misapprehension, and 
I move to reconsider the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put the mo- 
tion made by the Senator from North Carolina. All those in 
favor of reconsidering the vote by which this amendment was 
udopted 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Upon that I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks for a division. 

Mr. BRUCE. I was just rising for the purpose of withdraw- 
ing the objection I made. I understood one Senator back of 
me to say that he had misunderstood the question, and there- 
fore I wanted to withdraw the objection. I think we ought to 
haye a division. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I-ask unanimous consent that the vote 
just taken be reconsidered. - 

SEVERAL SENATORS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina has moved that the vote whereby this amendment was 
declared adopted be reconsidered; and upon that motion the 
Senator from New York has asked for a division. 

Upon a division, the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now comes upon 
the adoption of the committee amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Upon that I ask for a division, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let us understand how we 
vote. Those who favor the position taken by the Senator from 
New York will vote “no,” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They will vote “no.” 
against the committee amendment. 

Upon a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WILLIS. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to hold 
that that is too late. The result has been announced. 

Mr. KING. I reserve the right to have a roll call when 
the bill is in the Senate. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the 
Chair for just a moment. I move to amend by striking out 
lines 7 and 8 on page 1 of the bill. I ask the chairman of the 
committee if he will not accept that amendment. It simply 
limits the power of the President about the matter, and it 
seems to me that it ought to be unlimited. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
moves to strike out lines 7 and 8 on page 1. 

The amendment wis agreed to. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 21, after the word 
“ Sec.” to change the number of the section from “2” to “1” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Clerks 
will be given authority to make the necessary corrections in 
the numbers of the sections. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 24, after the word 
“board,” to insert “of public welfare of the District of Colum- 
bia, hereinafter called the board,” so as to make the section 
read: 

Sec. 1. That whenever the parent of a child under the age of 
16 years is unable to provide for the proper care of such child 
in his own home, the mother or guardian of such child may make 
application to the board of public welfare of the District of Columbia, 
hereinafter called the board, for the benefits conferred by this act: 
Provided, That she has been a bona fide resident of the District of 
Columbia for one year preceding. such application and that she is a 
citizen of the United States or has made appiication to become a citizen. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as that issue has already 
been decided by a vote of the Senate, I assume that there will 
be no objection to rejecting that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, in section 10, page 6, line 6, after 
the word “appoint,” to strike out “a secretary,” so as to make 
the section read: 

Sec. 10. That in order to carry out the provisions of this act there 
is authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, the sum of $100,000, payable from the revenues of the District 
of Columbia, and for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1928, and annually 
thereafter, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall include 
in the estimates of appropriations for said District such amount as 
may be necessary for this purpose. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, upon nomination by the board, shall have power to appoint 
a supervisor, and such investigators, stenographers, and clerical assist- 
ants as are necessary to administer this act, at such salaries as may be 
fixed for similar services by the provisions of the classification act of 
1923. Such employees may be removed by the commissioners upon 
recommendation of the board. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
this is to be a separate board, it should have its secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered; 
and without objection, that amendment will be rejected. 

The bill is still before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I presume that any discussion 
of this bill now is futile, at least until we have a quorum 
present, which I shall call for before we have a final vote. 

I am somewhat surprised, howeyer, to see the avidity with 
which some Senators support a measure which does not haye 
the approval of the people of the District of Columbia. ‘The 
chairman of the District Committee, the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CAPPER] has devoted himself with the utmost zeal and 
energy to the discharge of the important responsibilities resting 
upon him. He has given more attention to this subject than 
any other man in the Senate, notwithstanding the statement 
made by the Senator from New York, He knows what the 
people of the District of Columbia want. There never has been 
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a bill presented before the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia since I have been a member of that committee—and I have 
served as a member of that committee for four years in the 
House and nine years in the Senate—where there was the 
unanimity that there has been with respect to the bill now 
before us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Regardless of what the people of the 
District of Columbia want, is it not the judgment of the Sen- 
ator from Utah that this is whut the people of Washington 
ought to have? 

Mr. KING. Indeed it is. 

Mr. President, I was not only pleased with the attitude of 
the people of the District of Columbia upon this mensure be- 
cause it coincided with the views which I first entertained, 
but as I looked into the matter I was convinced that the pre- 
possessions which I first entertained were right, and that the 
people of the District of Columbia were right. 

Mr. President, no man who lives in the District knows more 
about the needs of the District than Mr. Noyes, of the Star; 
and in the Bveniug Star you will find an able editorial ex- 
plaining this measure, and indorsing the measure which was 
reported by the District Committee. The Senators who are 
constantly insisting that the District shall have greater rights 
and greater liberties, and shall have the right to vote and to 
enact its own laws, are not running true to form in repudiating 
the measure upon which the people of the District of Columbia 
hlave expressed themselves with complete unanimity. 

Mr. President, we have organized a board here that will care 
for these children—a bourd that will be composed of the ablest 
citizens, disinterested persons, men and women familiar with 
the needs of the city—and they are competent to perform the 
duties which this bill, as it came from the Senate committee, 
imposes upon them. I regret exceedingly that when the people 
of the District have expressed themselves so unanimously we 
turn down their plea, and uccept a measure sponsored by the 
Senator from New York in the Senate and by a Congressman 
from New York in the House. For my part, I prefer first to 
follow my own judgment, and secoudlv to follow the wishes of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wins in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. KING. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood the Senator from Utah to say 
that he is going to ask for a yea-nnd-nay vote when the bill 
is in the Senate, 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAP- 
per] will consent to lay this bill aside. The Senate kindly 
set aside to-night for the consideration of a half dozen meas- 
ures. I doubt if we have a quorum here; and I hope the 
Senator from Kansas will consent to lay aside this bill, so 
that we can take up the other bills. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the senior Senator from 
Kunsas und also the junior Senator from Kansas if, in laying 
it aside, some arrangement can not be made as to the time 
when we can yote on it? Let me say to the two Senators 
from Kansas—and I am sure they will both agree with me— 
that our only disagreement here this evening has been upon 
the one question of administration. All of us are in fayor 
of attaining the object sought by this bill. Now, that the 
Senate has by a vote agreed to adopt the administrative fea- 
tures urged by the House, let us pass the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am perfectly willing, so far as I am con- 
cerned. I doubt very much if we. have a right to-night to con- 
sent to anything of that kind, however, because the consent 
given by the Senate was only to consider these measures. 
There ought to be no difficulty in reaching an agreement to- 
morrow or next day as to getting a vote. I hope the Senator 
from Kansas will agree to lay it aside. 

Mr. KING. Speaking for myself, I haye no objection to tak- 
ing a vote on Tuesday or to-morrow or Saturday. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us take a vote to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. Of course the chairman of the committee is in 
charge of it, and I bow to his wishes. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I ask unanimous consent that we vote on 
this bill at 10 minutes past 12 to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no; there will be some debate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. F suggest 12.30 to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. I shall not consent to fixing an hour to vote 
unless some opportunity is given to discuss the measure before 
the vote is taken. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair begs to suggest 
that if it is sought to fix an hour that will necessitate the 
presence of a quorum anyhow., 

Mr. McKMLLAR. Mr. President, I think we have a quorum, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Utah has 
the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be temporarily laid aside. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Secretary will state the next bill covered by the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRAFFIC ACT, 1025 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 3802) to amend the act known as the 
“District of Columbia traffic act, 1925,” approved March 3, 
1925, being Public, No. 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia was, on page 2, line 10, after the words “Sec. 2,” to 
insert: That section 7 of said act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so that as amended the section shall hereafter read.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 18, after the word 
“vehicle,” to insert “or a motor cycle or motor bicycle,” and 
in line 20, after the word “ guardian,” to strike out “or a 
motor cycle, or a motor bicycle"; so as to read: 


No operator's permit shall be issued to any individual under 16 
years of age; and no such permit shall be issued to any individual 16 
years of age or over but under 18 years of age for the operation of 
any motor vehicle other than a passenger vehicle or a motor cycle or 
motor bicycle used solely for purposes of pleasure and owned by such 
individual or his parent or guardian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 3, line 25, after the word 
“ space,” to strike out “for the notation of conviction of viola- 
tions of the traffic laws of the District,” and to insert 
“wherein the police court judges or their subordinates are 
required to note serious convictions of traffic violations or of 
the traffic laws of the District”; so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

(b) Each operator's permit shall (1) state the name and address 
of the holder, together with such other matter as the director may by 
regulation prescribe, and (2) contain his signature and space wherein 
the police court Judges or their subordinates are required to note 
serious convictions of trafie violations or of the traffic laws of the 
District. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Secretary please state the 
amendment again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

The Chief Clerk restated the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not know whether I have the 
corrected copy of the bill or not. If so, I suggest the following . 
amendment: 

In the committee amendment on line 3, page 4, strike out the 
words “or of the trafic laws of the District,” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “of sections 7, 9, 10, and 11 of the 
act to provide for the regulation of motor vehicle traffic in the 
District of Columbia, cte., approved March 3, 1925.” 

As a part of the same amendment it will require the striking 
out of the word “serious” in line 2 and of the word “trafie” 
in line 3; so that it will read, as amended, if I may be per- 
mitted to read the amendment: : 

Wherein the police court jndges or their subordinates are required 
to note convictions of violations of sections 7, 9, 10, and 11 of the 
act to proyide for the regulation of motor vehicle traffic in the District 
of Columbia, etc., approved March 3, 1925. 


May I say, by way of explanation, that the section as re- 
ported by the committee, in my opinion, is open to the criticism 
that it is indefinite. It commits to individuals to determine 
what are serious convictions. One judge might consider a 
conviction for a certain act or omission a serious conviction, 
and some other person might take a different view. It is 
clear, from the context and from our understanding of the 
desire of the director of traffic, Mr. Eldridge, that it is 
intended to coyer those offenses that are proyided for in sec- 
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tions 7, 9, 10, and 11, and it is to remove this uncertainty 
and this ambiguity that I have offered this amendment. It 
was agreed to by representatives of the House who were 
present and by all of the members of the committee of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question isvon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment of the committee, which the clerk will report. 

The Curer CLERK. In the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee, page 4, on line 2, strike out the word “serious”; in line 
3, strike out the word “trafic” where it first appears; after 
the word “violations” in line 3, insert the words “of sec- 
tions“; strike out all in the same line after the word “ viola- 
tions” and insert “of sections 7, 9, 10, and 11 of the act to 
provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic in the 
District of Columbia, and so forth; approved March 3, 1925”; 
so that the amendment would read: 


Wherein the police court judges or their subordinates are required 
to note convictions of violations of sections 7, 9, 10, and 11 of the 
act to provide for the regulation of nrotor-yehicle traffic in the 
District of Columbia, and so forth, approved March 8, 1925. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The Crier CLERK, The next amendment is on page 5, line 19, 
after the word “may” to insert the words “ with or without a 
prior hearing.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on line 21, after the word “ Pro- 
vided” to insert the words“ That in each case where a permit 
is reyoked or suspended the reasons therefor shall be set out 
in the order of reyocation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 6, line 1, to strike out 
after the word “act” the comma and down to and including 
the word “ assistant“ in line 5, and to insert: 


may within 10 days after such denial, revocation, or suspension apply 
to any justice of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia for 
a writ of error to review the action of the director of traffic (or his 
assistant) complained of. And the said court is authorized to promul- 
gate rules governing the application for the writ and the record and 
proceedings thereon, and to affirm, modify, or reverse the action of the 
director of traffic (or his assistant) where the writ is allowed pursuant 
hereto; and the decision of said court shall be final: Provided further, 
That the application to said court for a writ of error shall not operate 
as a stay of such order of the director or his assistant. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, on line 5, I move to strike out 
the word “ten” and insert in lieu thereof the word “thirty,” 
so that it will allow 30 days after the denial, revocation, or 
suspension of a permit, to permit the individual whose permit 
has thus been dealt with to seek relief by applying to the court 
for a writ of review. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia having the matter in 
charge also agreed to another amendment, on line 1, page 6, 
the amendment being to strike out the words “any cause not 
made mandatory by this act,“ so that the proviso as amended, 
in so far as it is necessary to read it to show the meaning of 
this amendment, will read as follows: 

That any individual whose permit shall be denied, suspended, 
or revoked by the director or such assistant may, within 30 
days after such denial, revocation, and so forth, appeal for 
relief. : 

The committee belleved that it was unwise, perhaps harsh 
and unjust, to deny a man the right of appeal, the right of 
review, because there was a mandatory provision requiring the 
suspension or withdrawal of his permit. A man has the right 
of appeal or review in a homicide case, or the most serious 
criminal case. Why should he be denied the right to have re- 
viewed an order of the traffic director suspending his permit? 

The traffic director or his assistant might act capriciously. 
We assume that they will do their duty; but human nature is 
human nature, in the traffic director and his assistant as well 
as in everybody else. So, in fairness and for the sake of 
clarity, the committee tenders this amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. 
inclusive, and insert: 


SEC. 4. That said act be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding 
after subdivision (d) of section 6 of said act the following: 

e) All prosecutions for violations of provisions of this act, except- 
ing section 2 only thereof, and nll amendments to the said act or regu- 
lations authorized and promulgated under the authority of said act 
and amendments thereto shall be in the pollee court of the District of 
Columbia by Information filed by the corporation counsel of the District 
of Columbia or any of his assistants.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

The Cuter Crerk. Add a new section, section 5, as follows: 


Sec, 5. That said act ba, and the same is hereby, amended by striking 
out all of subdivision (a) of section 9 of suid act and Inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

„n) No vehicle shall be operated upon any public highway in the 
District at a speed greater than 22 miles per hour, except in such 
outlying districts and upon such arterial highways or boulevards as 
the director may designate. In such outlying districts, and on such 
arterial highways or boulevards, and on all other public thoroughfares 
or bridges and alleys, the speed of all vehicles, except street cars, shall 
be governed by the provisions of this act and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not quite in sympathy with 
this amendment. Yet perhaps the suggestion I was about to 
make will not meet with approval of Senators. It seems to me 
that the director of traffic ought to have the discretion to per- 
mit a greater speed than 22 miles per hour in other parts of 
the city than those embraced in lines 16 and 17 in the words 
“outlying districts and upon such arterial highways or boule- 
vards as the director may designate.” 

While I dislike very much to commit such great discretion 
to the director, he is still the director, and he is charged with 
the responsibility of enforcing this law. It does seem to me 
that there are districts In the city, and there are streets, where 
the director could, with propriety, permit a greater rate of 
speed than 22 miles per hour, and in as much us we are com- 
mitting to him the discretion to designate what are outlying 
districts and arterial highways, and after such designation to 
permit a greater rate of speed than 22 miles per hour, I am 
perfectly willing to permit bim to designate all highways 
within which a greater rate of speed than 22 miles per hour 
may be permitted. 

So I suggest to strike out the word “arterial” in line 17, 
and the words “or boulevards” in the same line, so that it will 
read “upon such highways as the director may designate.” 
The bill will have to go to conference, and if that should be 
an unwise amendment I have no doubt the conferees would 
consider it. 

I have not had time to talk with the commissioners or Mr. 
Eldridge with respect to the amendment which I propose, but I 
feel sure that the commissioners and the traffic director will 
regard this tendered amendment as a wise one. I leave it to 
the judgment of the Senate. 

Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he does not believe that 22 miles an hour is fast 
enough for any yehicle to move anywhere in the city? My 
observation and my study of the trafic situation in this city 
lead me to believe thut nearly every automobile accident which 
has occurred here within the past two yeurs has been caused 
by fast driving. The drivers do not observe the speed regu- 
ntions or realize the danger of fast driving, fo such an extent 
that they lose control of their cars when there is danger of a 
collision or of running over some one and destroying human 
life. 

I am convinced that there should be some limitation of the 
speed at which a driver may proceed along the streets of this 
city, with such a penalty for violation of the specd limit as 
would at least have a restraining influence on reckless driving. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENDRICK. In just a moment. I call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that out on the plains, where he and I 
live, under the regulations of the best-managed railroads no 
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engineer is allowed to cross an intersecting line without bring- 
ing his train to a dead stop, without regard to whether there 
is a train in sight on the other road or not. Similar situations 
are repeated here a thousand times a day at street intersections, 
where it is impossible for the driver of one car to see a car 
approaching the same intersection for a period of five seconds 
or so, yet some driyers in this city proceed to run across 
intersections at the same speed at which many railroad 
trains run. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that accidents 
occur and that grown people and children are killed every day. 
The only wonder is that many more are not killed. 1 favor 
some sort of restriction on the speed limit that will tend to 
restrain reckless drivers. I think anyone who attempts to 
trayel around the city on foot will understand the necessity for 
some such restriction, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I agree generally with the statement made by 
the Senator, but I think he misupprehends the purpose of my 
amendment to the amendment. The amendment, which is be- 
fore us now, provides that the maximum speed shall be 22 
miles per hour. One may not travel in excess of that except 
in outlying districts and upon such arterial highways or 
boulevards as the director may designate. The director will 
have the power under the provisions of the bill as it is now 
before us. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask for the regular 
order. 

Mr. KING. I do not know what the Senator means by 
demanding the regular order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that we are proceeding 
under Rule VIII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 
The Senator from Wyoming has about half a minute yet, at 
the end of which time the Chair will call his attention to the 
fact that his time has expired. 

Mr. KING. I was about to observe that the bill does limit 
the speed to 22 miles per hour, but it provides that on certain 
arterial highways in the District it may be extended. I want 
to give the director greater power In that regard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I would like to 
inquire if the bill deals at all with street railways? 

Mr. DILL. It gives the director power to control street cars. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad that it does. I 
hope the director will provide certain places where street cars 
must stop before crossing an intersection. There are some 
places, as stated by the Senator from Wyoming, where a street 
car comes along and no one has an opportunity of seeing it for 
more than two seconds until it is at the intersection. Doubt- 
less every Senator has in mind such cases as that. Going west 
from the Capitol along Massachusetts Avenue at Seventh 
Street the building is close to the street-car tracks, and when a 
car is coming from the north there is no opportunity to see it 
for more than a second before it is right at the intersection. 
There are many other such places as that. I think the street 
cars ought to be required to stop before crossing such an inter- 
section as that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On pige 7, line 17, strike out the word 
“arterial” and the words “or boulevards,” so it will read 
“upon such highways as the director may designate.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President, nm I to understand that all the 
committee amendments have been disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct; all the com- 
mittee amendments have been disposed of. 

Mr. DILL. On page 2, I call the attention of Senators to 
lines 4 to 8, known as subsection (1). This is a provision 
which attempts to define trafic, and when read in connection 
with subsection (k) I see little need of the provision. Sub- 
section (k) defines vehicles to include “any appliance moved 
over a highway on wheels or traction tread, including street 
cars, draft animals, and beasts of burden.” Subsection (1) 
reads: ' 

Trafe shall be deemed to include not only motor vehicles but also 
all vehicles, pedestrians, and animals of every description at rest or 
in motion. 


I have no objection to that provision except with reference to 
the last five words, “at rest or in motion.” That is a pretty 
broad power. Then it goes on to state that “the director shall 
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regulate and control all traffic upon the streets, alleys, and 
public highways within the District of Columbia.” 

It will be recalled that some weeks or months ago there was 
a great deal of discussion about putting all automobiles off 
the street at night, putting a ban on night parking and com- 
pelling all automobiles to be put in garages at night. A storm 
of indignation went over the city. I do not believe that Con- 
gress wants even in an implied way to make that possible. 
I understand that the legal opinion was that it was question- 
üble whether the commissioners have the power to ban trafie 
from the streets, but certainly, if this definition is adopted, 
that they shall have control of all these things, “at rest or 
in motion” on all streets, alleys, and public highways of 
the District, I can not conceive of language being made more 
complete in that respect. 

For that reason I move to amend by striking out, in line 5, 
after the word “ vehicles,” the rest of the paragraph so that the 
paragraph would read: 

Traffic shall be deemed to include not only motor yehicles, but also 
all vehicles. 


Vehicles haying been described above as all kinds of con- 
trivances that move over a highway on wheels or traction 
tread, including street cars, draft animals, and beasts of bur- 
den, the language is sufficiently broad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair reminds the Sen- 
ator that the word “vehicles” occurs twice in line 5. 

Mr. DILL. I referred to it where it occurs the second time. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask the Senator if he does not 
believe that it would be a mistake to strike out the provision 
with reference to pedestrians? 

Mr. DILL. That is just what I want to strike out. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In order to insure the safety of the 
public it would be necessary under certain conditions for the 
director, or those who are responsible for the protection of 
traffic, to regulate those who are on foot as to the manner and 
the time at which they cross streets. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say to the Senator that I have giyen 
great consideration to that matter, and I conferred with the 
traffic director about it. If they would attempt to control 
pedestrians only in the business section of the city, that would 
be one thing, but when it is proposed that on those streets on 
which the lights exist no one shall cross the street while the 
light is turned against vehicular traffic it is going too far, in 
my opinion. They are going to extend the lights all the way 
from the Capitol up Pennsylvania Avenue clear to Key Bridge, 
and on Sixteenth Street clear out to Newton Street, and on 
Massachusetts Avenue down to the Union Station. I think it 
is a power that is entirely too broad. I do not think it ought 
to be adopted. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does not the Senator believe that there 
should be authority for the director of traffic to regulate those 
things? 

Mr. DILL. Not merely by a light at a street crossing. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does the Senator believe the director 
would exercise arbitrary power? 

Mr. DILL, I do believe that very thing, because he tried to 
do it last winter. Pèople were arrested in large numbers and 
taken before the court, and the court refused to put such an 
interpretation on the statute. The court fell back on the judi- 
cial excuse of interpretation and said that the traffic did not 
include pedestrians to that extent. The Senator knows and we 
all know that whenever a reasonable interpretation of law 
occurs the ċourts uphold it, but when an unreasonable inter- 
pretation occurs they fall back on the judicial excuse of inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In certain sections of the city it would be 
necessary in the regulation of traffic to regulate the moyement 
of people on foot. 

Mr. DILL. It is not necessary in the city of New York or in 
the city of Chicago or in the city of Boston. There are some 
cities in the country which do that, but most of the great 
cities do not do it. I think in the city of Washington, when 
we only have a rush hour at 9 o'clock and again at 4 o'clock, 
it is unnecessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Washington has expired. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Washington, which the clerk will 
report. 

The CHIEF Crerk. On page 2, line 5, ofter the word 
*vohicles” strike out the comma, insert a period, and strike 
out the words “pedestrians, and animals of every description, 
at rest or in motion; and the director shall regulate and con- 
trol all traffic upon the streets, alleys, and public highways in 
the District of Columbia.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still as in Com- | authorized to expend therefrom such sum or sums as may be necessary 


mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia considering the bill agreed 
upon another amendment after the bill had keen reported. 
On page 5, line 2, it was agreed to recommend that we strike 
out the words “one year” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“six months.’ We think that with the large fine to be im- 
posed, a six- months maximum imprisonment would be sufficient. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Clerk will report the 
amendment, 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, line 2, strike out the words 
“one year” and insert in lieu thereof the words “six months” 
so as to read “imprisoned for not more than six months, or 
both.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to ask some 
member of the committee if there is an appeal from the direc- 
tor of traffic to anybody or to any court, or is he the supreme 
boss? It would seem to me the bill is giving him a wonderful 
lot of power. It appears to me that there should be somebody 
somewhere to correct him, or there should be some appeal 
from him. We might run into another Fenning case here. Did 
the committee mean to grant all the power the bill seems to 
give to one man and not give any appeal from his ruling? 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 


Senator to the amendment on page 6, line 5, which gives him | 


the right of appeal to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BLEASE. Is that a right of appeal from any regula- 
tion or order that he issues? 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, if the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. BLEASE. Certainly, because I want to find out some- 
thing about this matter. 

Mr. KING. The bill, I will say to the Senator, does not suit 
me. 

Mr. BLEASE. It does not suit me, and I am going to 
object to its passage unless a quorum is here. I give notice 
of that right now. 

Mr. KING. I voted against the original act because I felt it 
was wholly unnecessary, but it is the law, and I feel like giving 
it my support. 

Mr. BLEASE. I could not agree to this bill unless a quorum 
of the Senate were present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield to my friend from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The language in line 6, page 6, does not 
grant the appeal to which the Senator from South Carolina 
referred. 

Mr. BLEASE. The director of traffic would have more 
power than President Coolidge has over the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At the bottom of page 4 it is provided 
that any individual “upon conviction thereof” shall “be fined 
not more than $500 or imprisoned for not more than one year, 
or both.“ That has been amended. to make it six months, 
But the language in lines 5 and 6 on page 6 do not grant the 
appeal the junior Senator from Kansas indicated. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is the reason why I object to the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be temporarily laid aiside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 5 


M STREET BRIDGE OVER ROCK CREEK 


The bill (S. 3453) to provide for the construction of a bridge 
to replace the M Street Bridge over Rock Creek, in the District 
of Columbia, was announced as next in order under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, and was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole and read, as follows; 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to provide suficient clearance for 
the proposed park drive in the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway, and 
to enable trafic to use M Street NW. between Twenty-sixth and Twenty- 
seventh Streets, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and 
they ure hereby, authorized and directed to construct a new steel- 
girder bridge to replace the bridge in the line of M Street over Rock 
Creek, which bridge shall have a roadway 40 fect wide and two foot- 
ways each 9 feet wide, and shall include proper facilities for carrying 
and supporting water main and other underground construction: Pro- 
vided, That the Commission of Fine Arts shall be consulted as to the 
architectural design of the proposed bridge and its approaches. 

Suc. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, payable 
in like manner as other appropriations for the expenses of the District 
of Columbia, the sum of $250,000, and the said commissioners are 


for personal services, enginecring, and incidental expenses. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


The bill (S. 4094) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the American Social Science Association was an- 
nounced as next in order under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, and was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc, That section I of an act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the American Social Science Association,” approved Janu- 
ary 28, 1899, be amended by striking out the words “American Social 
Sclence Association” and substituting therefor the words “ National 
Institute of Social Sciences“ as the name of tlie corporation, so that 
as amended it shall read “ National Institute of Social Selences.“ 

That the act be further amended by adding the following sections: 

“Sec. 4. That the National Institute of Social Sciences shall hold an 
annual meeting at such place in the United States as may be designated, 
and shall make an annual report to the Congress, to be filed with the 
Librarian of Congress, 

“ Sec. 5. That the National Institute of Social Sciences be, and the 
same is hereby, authorized and empowered to receive bequests and dona- 
tions of real and personal property and to hold the same in trust, and 
te invest and reinvest the same for the furtherance of the interests of 
the social sciences.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not know who is 
responsible for the bill just passed, to change the name of the 
“American Social Science Association” so that it will be 
“National Institute of Social Sciences,” but I would like to 
inquire of the one responsible for the bill whether he does not 
think the title of the bill is inadequate inasmuch as sections 
4 and 3 of the bill give additional powers beyond the mere 
changing of its name? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It so happens that I introduced the 
bill, which was reported from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. The committee looked into the bill with care, I 
assume, Certainly as its introducer I can not speak for it. 
I have no objection to amending the title by adding the words 
“and for other purposes.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does it not occur to the Senator from 
New York that the title is misleading, inasmuch as it does 
not include the whole purpose of the bill as indicated in sec- 
tions 4 and 5? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are no powers indicated in sec- 
tion 4; those are obligations. In section 5 the institute is 
authorized “to receive bequests and donations of real and 
personal property.” As a matter of fact, the old association, 
which is known as the American Social Science Association, 
did receive bequests and property. I have no objection to the 
title if it is regarded as misleading, although the bill merely 
changes the name of the organization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is not now really 
before the Senate, having already passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But we can amend the title after the 
bill has passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will entertain a 
motion to that effect. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the title be amended by 
adding after the word “Association” the words “and for other 
purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the title proposed by the Senator from 
New York. The Chair hears no objection, and the title is so 
amended accordingly. 


DISTRICT BOARD OF ASSISTANT ASSESSORS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 8053) to amend sections 5, 6, and 7 of the act 
of Congress making appropriations to provide for the expenses 
of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1903, approved July 1, 1902, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with amendments. 

The first amendment was in section 2, page 2, line 9, after 
the word “on” to strike out “May” and insert “January,” 
so as to make the section read: 

Sec, 2. That any person maintaining a place of abode in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on January 1 of any year, and for six months or 
more prior thereto, shall be considered a resident of the- District of 
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Columbia for the purpose of taxation on his intangible personal prop- 
erty wherever located, unless evidence shall be submitted to the 
assessor of the District of Columbia, satisfactory to him, that such 
intangible personal property or the income thereof is taxed to said 
person in some other jurisdiction, or that the assets of a corporation 
or association represented by shares or certificates constituting such 
intangible personal property are taxed by the State in which such 
corporation or association is chartered or organized and in which such 
person has a legal residence, in lieu of a tax upon such shares or 
certificates: Provided, That Cabinet officers and persons in the service 
of the United States Government elected for a definite term of office 
shall not be considered as residents of the District of Columbia for 
the purposes of this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 3, page 3, line 9, after 
the words “month of,’ to strike out “May” and to insert 
March,“ so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 3. That section 5 of the said act of July 1, 1902, hereinbefore 
referred to, is hereby amended by providing that in addition to the 
annual assessment of all real estate made on or prior to July 1 of 
each year there shall be added a list of all new buildings erected or 
under root prior to January 1 of each year, in the same manner as 
provided by law for all annual additions; and the amounts thereof 
shall be added as assessments for the second half of the then cur- 
rent year payable in the month of March. The board of equalization 
and review, hereinbefore referred to, shall hear such complaints as 
may be made in respect of said assessments for the second half of said 
year and determine said complaints between the first and third Mon- 
days ot January of the same year. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 5, page 3, line 21, after 
the word “shall,” to strike out the word “hereafter”; in line 
22, after the words“ months of” to strike out“ November“ and 
insert “September”; and in line 23, after the word “and,” 
where it first occurs, to strike out “May” and to insert 
“ March,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 5. That all taxes of whatever nature provided for in section 6 
of the above-mentioned act of July 1, 1902, and all real estate taxes 
shall be payable semiannually In equal installments In the months of 
September and March, and if either of said installments shall not be 
paid within the months when due and payable said installments shall 
thereupon be in arrears and delinquent, and there shall then be added, 
to be collected with such tax, a penalty at the rate of 1 per cent per 
month upon the amount thereof for the period of such delinquency, and 
the whole shall constitute a delinquent tax to be dealt with and col- 
lected in the manner now provided by law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 4, line 8, after 
the words “month of,“ to strike out “May” and insert 
“March”; and in line 11, after the word “of,” to strike out 
May“ and insert“ January,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec, 6. That the returns of all personal property provided for in 
section 6 of the said act of July 1, 1902, shall be made during the 
month of March in the fiscal year preceding the one under which the 
assessment is to be levied, and, except as otherwise provided by law, 
the value of the tangible and intangible property shall be taken as of 
January 1 for a basis of assessment for the next fiscal year. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, page 4, line 15, after 
the word “of” where it first occurs, to strike out “August” 
and insert “July”; and in line 16, after the word “of,” to 
strike out “January” and insert“ December,” so as to make 
the section read: 


Sec. 7. That hereafter the board of personal tax appeals for the 
District of Columbia shall conyene on the first Monday of July of each 
year and shall continue in session to and including the first Monday 
of December of each year, or until such hearings are completed. All 
appeals to said board shall be made within 30 days after notice of 
fixing an assessment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, page 4, line 21, 
after the word “shall,” to strike out the words “deliver 
to the collector of taxes tax ledgers kept” and to insert “ be 
charged with the duty of preparing the annual tax ledgers”; 
in line 23, after the word “system,” to strike out the words 
“and to” and to insert “which shall”; and in line 24, after 
the word “preparation,” to insert “by him”; so as to make 
the section read: 


Sec. 8. That the assessor of the District of Columbia shall be 
charged with the duty of preparing the annual tax ledgers on a 
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numerical system, which shall be finished or completed at such 
time as will allow preparation by him of tax bills for collection purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amenthnent was, on page 5, beginning in line 1, 
to strike out section 9, as follows: 


Src. 9. That paragraph 32, of section 7, of the act of Congress 
approved July 1, 1902, above referred to, is hereby amended by 
inserting after the words “fortune tellers” the word“ phrenologists,” 
so that said paragraph shall read as follows: 

“That mediums, clairvoyants, soothsayers, fortune tellers, phrenolo- 
gists, or palmists, by whatsoever name called, conducting business 
for profit or gain, directly or indirectly, when permitted to practice 
their calling In the District of Columbia, shall pay a license tax of $25 
per annum: Provided, That no license shall be issued without tho 
approval of the major and superintendent of police,” 

That there is hereby added to paragraph 32, section 7, of the 
act of Congress approyed July 1, 1902, above referred to, the follow- 
ing section to be known as section 32a: 

“See, 32a. Dancing instructors shall pay a license tax of $10 per 
annum. Every person who gives instructions in dancing for gain 
or profit shall be regarded as a dancing instructor: Provided, That 
no license shall be issued without the approval of the major and 
superintendent of police. Dance halls shall pay a tax of $25 per 
annum. <Any place where a fee is paid or charged for dancing shall 
be regarded as a dance hall: Provided, That no license shall be 
issued without the approval of the major and superintendent of police.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia or of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr], as I was not present when 
this bill was considered in the committee, at least, when it was 
finally passed upon by the committee, what reasons were urged 
for the elimination of section 9 and section 32 (a)? I know 
there was some discussion preliminarily when the bill first 
came to the committee, but I do not recall the discussion rela- 
tive to this section. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah will remember that he and I were.on the subcommittee 
which agreed to strike that language out; in other words, we 
did not want to make this a bill for levying taxes; so we agreed 
to strike those features out of the Dill. 

Mr, KING. I now remember that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They are broad tax provisions, 
levying taxes. 3 

Mr. KING. The Senator's view was that the bill might be 
subject to a point of order upon the ground that it ought to 
originate in the House of Representatives? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think our conclusion was that 
the bill was intended largely as an administrative measure, and 
that we should not make it a tax-raising bill. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia was, on page 6, beginning in line 1, to strike out 
section 10, as follows: 


Src. 10. That paragraph 46 of section 7 of the act of Congress 
approved July 1, 1902, above referred to, is hereby amended by adding 
thereto the following: 

“Public guides, $5. Any person engaged in showing visitors about 
the city for a compensation shall be deemed a public guide: Provided, 
That no license shall be issued as a public guide without the approval 
of the major and superintendent of police." 


The amendment was agreed to. : 
The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 8, to strike 
out section 11, as follows: 


Sec. 11. That hereafter no deed, except deeds of release, deeds of 
trust, or other deeds, not involving the transfer of title to real estate, 
shall be recorded among the land records of the District of Columbia, 
unless it is accompanied by a sealed statement, addressed to the 
assessor of the District of Columbia, giving the information herein- 
after referred to; and the recorder of deeds of said District is 
directed to receive such sealed statement and transmit it to the 
assessor of said District without breaking the seal. R 

Said sealed statement shall be made by the grantee and shall be 
on a form approved by said assessor and shall contain the names of the 
grantor and grantee, together with their addresses, the full nature 
of the transaction, together with the true amount of all moneys 
paid or received; and any other consideration in addition to said 
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moneys shall be given and certified to by the grantee or an authorized 
agent. 

The information contained In the sealed statement shall be regarded 
as confidential by said assessor and shall be used by him or by the 
said board of assistant assessors for the equalization of assessment of 
real estate in the District of Columbia in accordance with the require- 
ments of law, 

If any such grantee or his authorized agent shall fail to make any 
statement, or shall make any false statement of the nature of the 
transaction or as to the amount of money actually involved, he 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be Hable to a 
fine of not less than $5 and not more than $500 for each offense. 
Such offenses shall be prosecuted in the police court of the District 
of Columbia in the name of said District by the corporation counsel 
or any of his assistants. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 14, to insert: 


Sec. 9. That section 1 of “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act 
in relation to taxes and tax sales in the District of Columbia,’ ap- 
proved February 28, 1898,“ approved July 1, 1902, is hereby amended 
so as to provide that the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall give notice by advertising twice a week for three successive 
weeks, beginning on the third Monday in December of each year here- 
after, in the regular issue of three daily newspapers published in said 
District, that the said pamphlet has been printed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
i The next committee amendment was at the top-of page 8 to 
nsert: 


Sec. 10. That the provisions of this act shall be in force and * 
on and after December 1, 1926. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as ‘amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to rend: “An act to amend sec- 
tions 5 and 6 of the act of Congress making appropriations to 
provide for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1903, approved July 1, 1902, and for other purposes.” 

DRAWING OF JURORS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA * 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 3833) to amend section 204 of an act 
entitled “An act to establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia with an 
amendment, on page 2, line G, after the word “forthwith,” to 
strike out “designate 23 persons so drawn to serve as grand 
jurors, and the remainder so drawn shall serve as petit jurors 
and-shall certify to the clerk of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the names of the persons so drawn as jurors: 
Provided, however, That if after designation any of the grand 
jurors should prove to be incompetent or should be excused from 
service by the court, or die or become otherwise disqualified or 
disabled, the court may fill any such vacancy or vacancies from 
the list of petit jurors“ and insert “certify to the clerk of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia the names of the 
persons so drawn as jurors,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 204 of the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 204. Drawing jurors: At least 10 days before the first Tues- 
day of each month specified in section 202 when jury trials are to he 
had, said jury commission shall publicly break the seal of the jury 
box and proceed to draw therefrom, by lot and without previous ex- 
amination, the names of such number of persons as the general term 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia may from time to 
time direct to serve as grand and petit jurors in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia; and shall forthwith certify to the clerk 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia the names of the 
persons so drawn as jurors. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DESERTION OF WIFE AND CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT 
The bill (H. R. 4812) to amend an act entitled “An act 
making it a misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to 
abandon or willfully neglect to provide for the support and 
maintenance by any person of his wife or his or her minor 
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children in destitute or necessitous circumstances,’ approved 
March 23, 1906, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I appeal to the chairman of the 
committee to permit the bill, the tithe of which has just been 
read; to be laid aside. Some objections have been brought to 
my attention to-day regarding the bill which I think the com- 
mittee should examine. After having called the attention of 
the committee to those objections, if the committee then shall 
feel that they lack merit, I will have no objection to the bill 
being taken up at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. CAPPER. That arrangement will be satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be temporarily laid aside. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 7906) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions fo certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and so forth, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors, which had been reported from the Committee on Pen- 
sions with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, at 
the top of page 2, to strike out: 


The name of Edward P. Coan, late of Companies G, H, and T, Twelfth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 3, to strike 
out: 


The name of Lorezlar Walton, widow of Charles Allen, allas Percy 
Walton, late of Company C, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, 
Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 15, to strike 
out: 


The name of Clarence L. Wimer, late of Company A, Signal Corps, 
United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope that committee amend- 
ment will be rejected. The beneficiary in this case is a hopeless 
paralytic and needs the constant care and attention of another 
person. I understand the item was stricken out because the 
beneficiary has had one or two increases, but that circumstance 
certainly should not control in a case of this character. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 


page 2, after line 23, to strike out: 


`The name of Frederick L. Eagle, late of Company B, Tenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Jennie B. Buckley, widow of Danijel J. Buckley, late 
first-class fireman, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of John Dudley, late of Company L, Eighteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 7, to strike 
out: 

The name of James M. Burns, late of Company L, First Regiment 
United States Volunteer Engineers, war with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of Frederick Sholes, late of Troop E, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, at the top of page 8, to strike out: 


The name of Charles L. Berkheimer, late of Battery L, Third Regi- 
ment United States Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. F 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Charles M. McDonald, late of Company H, Thirtieth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 9, to 
strike out: 

The name of Henry B. Schenck, late of the Hospital Corps, United 
States Army, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 16, to 
strike out: 

The name of Archie McDonald, late of Company H, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $6 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 
strike out: 

The name of Mary A. Wray, widow of Seaburn D. Wray, late of 
Troop M, Fourth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, line 6, after the words 
“rate of“ to strike out “$17” and insert “ $12," so as to read: 


The name of Joe H. Ross, late of Company B, Fifth Regiment United 
States Infantry, and Company A, Twenty-ninth Regiment United States 
Infantry, Reguiur Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 12, to strike 
out: 


The name of Isaac Townsend, late of the Fourteenth Company, 
United States Coast Artillery. Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 15, to strike 
out: 


The name of Esther Meece, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 18, to strike 
outs 

The name of Laura Hendrickson, widow of George D. Hendrickson, 
late of Company K, Signal Corps, United Siates Army, Regular Es- 
tablishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month and 
$2 per month additional on account of each of the minor children of 
said George D. Hendrickson until they reach the age of 16 years. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of Edward Hall, late of Company M, Nineteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 3, to strike 
out: 

The name of Benjamin F. Johnson, late of Company G, Signal 
Corps, United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
`~ eeiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 11, to strike 
out: 


The name of Robert L. McFarland, late of Company M, Seventh 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


22, to 
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The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 19, to strike 
out: 


The name of Benjamin F. Doxtater, late of Company H. First Regl- 
ment United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 7 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 25, after the words 
rute of,” to strike out 540“ and insert $30," so as to read: 

The name of Seth S. Crosby, inte of Troop G, Fourth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 18, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary E. Gil'and, former widow of John Gilland, late 
of the Hospital Corps, United States Army, war wilh Spain, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 4, to strike 
out: 


The name of Ralph Lotz, late of the U. S. S, Afaryland and Colorado, 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of Albert M. Vance, late of Company G, Third Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $6 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 15, to strike 
out: 


The name of William C. Donlevy, late of Company L, Second Regi- 
ment Illinois Infantry, wir with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 16, to strike out: 


The name of Edith L. Quick, widow of John Henry Quick, late 
sergeant major, United States Marine Corps, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of the compensation she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next ainendment was, on page 16, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Charles N. Cannon, late of Company E, Third Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 17, to strike 
out: 


The name of James B. Bently, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $6 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. i 
The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 10, to strike 
out: 


The name of Eugene A. Rentz, late of Company K, Second Squad- 
ron, Cavalry, Georgia National Guard, border defense, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 14, to insert: 


The name of Themas A. McCharles, late of First Battalion Nevada 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Henry Rabbes, late of Company K, Sixty-fifth Regiment 
New York Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of George Libby, late of Company G, Seventh United 
States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Oram, widow of Thomas Oram, late of Com- 
pany I, Third Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of William F. Rogers, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment 
California Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward M. Foltz, late of Company F, First Regiment 
Colorado Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 
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The name of Mary Holst, widow of John Holst, late of Company C, 
Second Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Francena Cressy, mother of William D. Cressy, late 
of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, 

The name of Leonidas Recob, late of Company C, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of William J. Hirschberg, late of Battery K, Fourth 
Regiment United States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month, 

The name of Ulysses G. Jones, late of Company I, First Regiment 
South Dakota Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of John M. Evans, late of Company G, Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Garnet A. Carpenter, late of Troop L, United States 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $18 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret R. Sharpe, widow of Colonel Alfred C, Sharpe, 
late of Twenty-third Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clarence J. Cure, late of Company F, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isabelle Culbertson, widow of Joseph W. Culbertson, 
scout, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Edward Murphy, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and Troop G, Sixth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Walter Scott Lafans, late of Company A, Thirteenth 
Regiment Minnesota Infantry, and pay him a pension of $18 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 7 

The name of Olaf H. Heicie, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of William R. S. George, late contract surgeon, United 
States Army, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James S. Pendergast, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $18 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The name of Mrs. Sydney Skidmore, widow of John N. Skidmore, 
late of Company E, First Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of George E. Ryan, late of Company G, Sixth Regiment 
Missouri Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie M, Fuller, widow of Alvarado M. Fuller, late 
colonel, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Adkins, late of Company D, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $18 
per month. 

The name of Margaret H. Haan, widow of William G. Haan, late 
major general, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $75 per month. t 

The name of Sidney S. Pugh, major and surgeon, Second Alabama 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lucille S. Henninger, widow of Thomas J. Henninger, 
late of Company G, Seventeenth Regiment United States Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Frank G. Dixon, late of Troop M, Second Regiment 
United States Cavalry, nnd pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of John F. Mossberg, late of Company D, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jobn F. Walker, late of Hospital Corps, United States 
Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month, 

The name of Willlam E. Parker, late acting assistant and contract 
surgeon, United States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month. 

The name of Augusta Probst, widow of Charles Probst, late of band 
of Third Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Walter D. Quinn,-late of Troop G, First United 
States Volunteer Cayulry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. s 
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The name of Otto W. Shade, late of Company F, First Regiment 
South Dakota Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 

The name of William Hemphill, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per nronth in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Griffin (assigned to Seventh United States 
Infantry), late of Company D, Sixth Regiment United States Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Albert J. Fountain, sr., late captain Company B, 
First Regiment New Mexico Militia, and pay bim a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harry J. Kendall, late of Company H, First Regiment 


United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay hiur a pension at the rate - 


of $24 per month. 

The name of Maria Rosario Maxsam, widow of Sebastian Maxsam, 
late of Company G, First Regiment United States Dragoons, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Epimenia Ortega de Kaselo, widow of Carl Kaselo, late 
of Company G, First Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lola C. Armijo, mother of Antonio J. Luna, late of 
Company A, First Infantry New Mexico National Guard, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Francesca Napoleone, mother of Estrino L. Napoleone, 
late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. . 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 8815) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Pensions with amendments. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask whether the 
bill, the title of which has just been announced, provides for a 
general increase of pensions. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; it is the usual omnibus pension bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 2, after line 17, to strike out: 

The name of Susan F. Rutherford, widow of George W. Rutherford, 
late of Company D, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Ilinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 3, to strike out: 

The name of Bethena Starkey, widow of George W. Starkey, late 
of Company I, Ninety-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Harriet E. Tally, widow of George W. Tally, late of 
Company E, Forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

The name of Sarah C. Peterson, former widow of Riley C. Hodge, 
late of Company B, Thirty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of Anna E, Crawford, former widow of William D. Craw- 
ford, late of Company F, Thirty-fifth Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in licu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, at the top of page 4, to strike out: 


The name of Rachel A, Dennis, widow of George Dennis, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 12, to strike 
out: 


The name of Lucelia M. Strunk, widow of Peter W. Strunk, late of 
Company F. One hundred and forty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. à 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 17, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mildred Renwick, widow of John R. Renwick, late of 
Company G, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay ber 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 21, to strike 
out: 


The name of Lizzie E. Streeter, widow of Isaiah C. Streeter, late of 
Company A, Fourtoenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is new receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 20, to strike 
out: 


The name of Abbie J. Pierson, widow of George Pierson, allas George 
Stanhew, late of Companies C and A (Battalion), Ninth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in licu of that she is now receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Emily J. Hormel, widow of Joel Hormel, late of Com 
any F, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 7, to strike 
out: 


The name of Frederick Overlock, late of Nineteenth Unassigned Com- 
pany, Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pensiou at the rate of 
$50 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of Angeline Stuck, widow of John C. Stuck, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 14, to strike 
out: x 


The name of Evaleen M. Davidson, widow of Haryey Davidson, late 
of Company B, First Regiment Michigan Sharpshouters, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. { 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

The name of Emma J. Whipple, widow of Roman I. Whipple, late 
of Company K, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
und pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per mouth. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

The name of Ida Wilkinson, widow of Tully Wilkinson, late of Com- 
pany I, Eleventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

The name of Emma C. Alton, widow of Albert M. Alton, late of 
Company D, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

The name of Sarah L. Darr, widow of John J. Darr, late unassigned, 
Sixty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, Bighty- 
second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment wis, on page 19, after line 9, to strike 
out: 


The name of Rebecca A. Kidd, widow of George Kidd, late of Com- 
pany D, Fifty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 13, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary H. Kline, widow of Benneville Kline, late of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and thirty-cighth Regiment Ohio National Guard 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. : 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 10, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary A, Taylor, widow of William H. Taylor, late of 
Company I, Sixty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

The name of Harriet Beisel, former widow of Joseph Hoyman, late 
unassigned, and Company A, Second Veteran Battalion Potomac Home 
Brigade, Maryland Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. s 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 2, to 
strike out: 

The name of Anna B. Eicher, widow of Marcellus H. Eicher, late of 
Company G, Sisty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after Hine 6, to 
strike out: 

The name of Virginia A, Harris, widow of John II. Harris, Inte 
of Company B, ighty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, nnd pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 24, to strike 
out: 

The name of Adaline M. Shaub, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Samuel M. Trulock, late of Company I, Seventy-second Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Louise Hatch, widow of Alonzo H. Hatch, late of 
Company C, Sixty-seventh Regiment Ilinois Voluntary Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. . 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

The name of Ida M. Uline, widow of George A. Uline, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 26, to strike 
out: 

The name of John B. Blouse, helpless and dependent son of Jacob 
Blouse, late of Company K, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment 
Pensylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per mouth through a legally appointed guardian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 5, to strike 
out: 


The name of Eliza J. Blouse, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Jacob Blouse, late of Company K, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regi- 
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ment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 22, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary L. Harvey, widow of John II. Haryey, late of 
Company C, Seventy-fourth Regiment New York National Guard In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

The name of Ellen E. Bechtel, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Benjamin Bechtel, late of Company I, Seventy-second Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, und pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendnient was, on page 28, after line 14, to 
strike out: 


The name of Annie D. Delavan, widow of Joseph Delavan, late of 
Company A, Fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month through a 
legally appointed guardian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 18, to strike 
out: 


The name of Ellen W. Gregory, widow of Hyatt Gregory, late of 
Company <A, Seventeenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and Third Battery Connecticut Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 9, to strike 
out: 

The name of Lucy M. Walker, widow of Charles M. Walker, late of 
unassigned Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

The name of John Wilkinson, late of Company F, One hundred and 
ninety-seyenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

The name of Caroline W. Hershherger, former widow of Charles 
Carch, late of Company H, Sisty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she ts now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

The name of Lucinda E. Miller, widow of Francis H. Miller, late of 
Company K, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Eliza A, Holtz, widow of John S. Holtz, late of Com- 
pany K, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 35, to strike out: 
The name of Susan O. Jellison, widow of Benjamin H. Jellison, late 


of Company C, Nineteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to., 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

The name of John V. Evans, late of Company II, Sixty-tbird Regi- 
ment Missouri Infantry (Enrolled Militia), and pay him a pensidn at 
the rate of $50 per month 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 18, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary Elizabeth Weller, widow of Sanford H. Weller, 
late of Company F, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artil- 
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lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 38, to strike out: 


The name of Serena Bean, helpless and dependent daughter of Cyrus 
Bean, late of Company C, One hundred and fifticth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendmeut was, on page 38, after line 5, to strike 
out: 


The name of Helena Dearborn, widow of George H. Dearborn, late 
of Company A, Fifty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Militia Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 13, to strike 
out: 


The name of Emily J. Foust, widow of William Foust, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and cleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 17, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary E. Gray, widow of David C. Gray, late of Com- 
panies E and A, Eighty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
luntry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of Caroline I. Minneley, widow of Henry Minneley, late 
of Company A, Fifty-sixth Regiment Pannsylyania Emergency Militia 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment wus, on page 39, after line 7, to strike 
out: 


The name of Adelle Parker, widow of Almiron Parker, late of 
Company A, One hundred and twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, Sixteenth Regiment Veteran 
Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of Jennie C. Gorton, widow of Robert B. Gorton, late of 
Company C, Twenty-sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

The name of Lewis M. Kuhns, helpless and dependent son of Wil- 
liam K. Kuhns, late of Company K, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Heavy Artillery, and pax hinm a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendinent was, on page 39, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of Marin L. Stewart, former widow of Samuel S8. Mce- 
Creery, late of Company A, Second Battalion Pennsylvania Militia, 
and Company A, Two hundred and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension nt the rate of $80 per mouth, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of Katherine L. R. Parker, widow of Edmund A. Parker, 
late of Company F, Eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that 
she is now reeciving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on puge 42, after line 7, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary L. Daniels, widow of Ormando R. Daniels, late 
of Company E, Fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engincers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 11, to strike 
out: j 
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The name of Margaret S. Morrall, widow of John E. Morrall, late of 
Company E, Fifty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. = 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

The name of Harriet C. Bristol, former widow of James F. Wood- 
ruff, Inte of Company K, Nineteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lien of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendinent was, on page 48, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

The name of Hittle Davis, widow of Henry H. Davis, late of Com- 
pany B, Forty-ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 43, after line 17, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary C. Dooley, widow of Matthew Dooley, late of 
Company E, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendmeut was, on page 44, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


The name of Rose A, Ferguson, widow of Thomas Ferguson, late 
first-class fireman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


The name of Alice L. Pond, widow of Aaron B, Pond, late of Cém- 
pany K, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 2, after the words 
“rate of” to strike out “$20” and insert “ $12,” so as to read: 

The name of William R. Plessner, helpless and dependent son of 
Otto R. Plessner, late of Company H, Second Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 48, line 6, after the words 
“rate of” to strike out “$20” and insert “ $12," so as to read: 


The name of Vernie Pope, helpless and dependent son of Willlam 
C. Pope, late of Company B, Twenty-fourth Regiment Michigan Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 7, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary Hague, widow of Joseph Hague, late of Company 
F, Forty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $80 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

The name of Nellic R. Brackett, widow of Andrew Brackett, late of 
Company K, Twelfth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 18, to 
strike out: 


The name of Margaret J. Hambaugh, widow of William A. Ham- 
baugh, late of Company G, Third and Fifth Regiments Kentucky Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 23, to 
strike out: 

The name of Louisa J. Honaker, widow of Benjamin Honaker, late 
of Company H, Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 13, to strike 
out: 


The name of Julia Moomaw, widow of Benjamin F. Moomaw, late 
of Company A, Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 54, to strike 
out: 


The name of Anna J. Manuel, widow of Charles Manuel, 
Company E, Eightieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


- The amendment was agreed to. 
eae next amendment was, on page 54, after line 3, to strike 
out: 


The name of Poly F. Gould, widow of William K. Gould, late of 
Company K, Fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Neu of that she is now 
receiving. 


Jate of 
and pay 


The amendment was agreed to. 

1 5 next amendment was, on page 54, after line 17, to strike 
Out: 

The name of Hattie Geske, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Charles Geske, late of Company K, Ninety-third Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and Company A, Second Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month through a 
legally appointed guardian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 23, to strike 
out: 


The name of Lillie Geske, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Charles Geske, Jate of Company K, Ninety-third Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unterer Infantry, and Company A, Second Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month through a 
legally appointed guardian, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

es next amendment was, on page 55, after line 8, to strike 
Out: 

The name of Elizabeth Stedman, widow of Jullus C. Stedman, late 
of Company G, Eighteenth Regiment Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company B, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Ohio National Guard 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

The name of Elizabeth Snyder, widow of Henry Snyder, late of 
Company I, Thirty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and First 
Regiment United States Veteran Engineers, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 57, to strike 
out: 

The name of Jane E. Burwell, widow of Andrew W. Burwell, 
of Company H, Fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per nronth. 


late 
and 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 57, line 9, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert“ $43,” so as to read: 


The name of Margaret Beck, widow of Ludwig Beck, late of Com- 
pany E. Fourteenth Regiment Indianu Volunteer Infantry, and Battery 
C, Fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $42 per month in lieu of that she is now receiy- 
ing: Provided, That in the event of the death of Louisa E. Beck, help- 
less and dependent daughter of said Ludwig and Margaret Beck, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Margaret Beck, the 
name of said Louisa E. Beck shall be placed on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of 
$20 per month from and after the date of death of said Margaret 
Beck, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Cora O. Russell, widow of Francis M. Russell, late of 
Company G, One hundred and sixty-first Regiment Ohio National Guard 
Infantry, and pay her a pension st the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

The name of Virginia Hubley, widow of Samuel Hubley, late lands- 
man, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 18, to strike 
out: 

The name of Flora A. Fuller, widow of Thaddeus H, Fuller, late of 
Independent Company, Trumbull Guards, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of Cynthia Smallwood, widow of Edward Smallwood, 
late of Companies A and D, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

The name of Nancy C. Patrick, widow of Calvin Patrick, late of 
Company ©, Thirty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 3, to strike 
out: 

The name of Ida V. Forbes, widow of Thomas O. Forbes, late of Com- 
pany D, Thirty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of Harriet A. Holmes, widow of George P. Holmes, late of 
Company A, Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per nronth, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of Lizzie J. Veagley, widow of Charles H. Yeagley, late of 
Company E, Thirty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and un- 
assigned, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Rebecca Pedrick, widow of William Pedrick, late of 
Company H, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company H, Thirty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Militia Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 71, to strike out: 

The name of Priscilla Boyer, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John Boyer, late of Company C, Two hundred and eighth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, after line’8, to strike 
out: 

The name of Elizabeth Shayer, widow of David E. Shaver, late of 
Company K, Two hundred and second Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of Indiana Grant, widow of William J. Grant, late of 
Company A, Seventy-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary A. Crane, widow of John A. Crane, late of Com- 
pany A, Eljghty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

The name of Jennie Hall, widow of Carr Hall, late of Company H, 
Fourteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

The name of Martin Flint, late of Company G, One hundred and 
seventeenth Regiment New York Voluntecr Infantry, and Company 
E, Forty-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary Smith, widow of Michael Smith, late of Company 
K, Twenty-elghth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

The name of Clara Harlan, former widow of John Wilkinson, late of 
Company A, Second Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

The name of Aleda Cobb, widow of Oliver H. Cobb, late of Company 
K, Forty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 21, to strike 
out: a 

The name of Jane Prather, widow of George M. Prather, late of 
Company B, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 77, to strike out: 

The name of Benjamin F. Ewing, late of Company M, Thirty-first 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 77, after line 7, to strike 
out: 

The name of Annie L. Durham, former widow of Tolford Durham, 
late of Company A, Fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, without affecting tho 
pension of $20 a month now being paid to Wiliam H. Durham, helpless 
and dependent son of the late soldier. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

The name of Thomas C. Jones, late of Company F, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 79, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

The name of Susan B. Allen, widow of Edward N. Allen, late of 
Company I, Fifth Regiment New Jersey Infantry, and Company G, 
Seventh Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, after line 18, to strike 
out: 

The name of Clara E. Seaton, widow of Samuel M. Seaton, late of 
Company G, Fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cayalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to, ` 

The next amendment was, on page 80, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

The name of Margaret A. Robinson, widow of Henry L. Robinson, 
late landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 81, after line 5, to strike 
out: 


he nume of Victor Clark, helpless and dependent son of Robert B. 
Clark, late of Company A, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month through a legally appointed guardian, 


The amendment was agreed te. 
The next amendment was, on page 83, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


The name of Henrietta Grubb, widow of David Grubb, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 7, to strike 
out: 


The name of Alphiald E. Park, widow of Sidney W. Park, late of 
Company G, Seventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

The name of Nancy M. Burroughs, widow of William L. Burroughs, 
late of Companies K and C, Sixteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company ©, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 85, to strike 
out: G 


The name of Millie Burton, widow of Jobn W. Burton, late of 
Company G, Forty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 13, to strike 
out: 


The name of Addie M. Jackson, widow of Thomas Jackson, late of 
Company F, Seventy-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company D, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lleu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next umendment was, on page 87, after line 17, to 
strike out: 

The name of Edward Jones, late of Company H, One hundred and 
fifty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 88, to strike 
out: 


The name of Lucy R. Robertson, widow of William Robertson, late 
of Company L, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary Allen, widow of James R. Allen, late of Com- 
pany D, Thirteenth Regiment ‘Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her u pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 89, line 1, after the words 
“rate of” to strike out “$50” and insert $42,” so as to read: 


The name of Susan A. Stout, widow of Alfred A. Stout, late of Com- 
pany M, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $42 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Ellen Stout, 
helpless and dependent daughter of said Alfred A. and Susan A. Stout, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Susan A. Stout, 
the name of said Ellen Stout shall be placed on the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 
of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Susan A. 
Stout. š 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, after line 10, to 
strike out: 

The name of Lena Campbell, widow of Thomas W. Campbell, iate 
sergeant, First Sharp Shooters, attached to Twenty-seventh Regiment 
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Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, after line 19, to 
strike out: 

The name of Mary C. Sanders, widow of Josiah P. Sanders, late 
of Company H, First Regiment Wisconsin Voluntecr Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 80, after line 10, to strike 
out: 


The name of Lillan Skidmore, widow of Joseph W. Skidmore, late 
of Company E, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 90, after line 14, to strike 
out: 


The name of Ellen Buckley, widow of Bartholomew Buckley, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 90, after line 22, to 
strike out: 


The name of Cora E. Farrar, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George W. Berry, late of Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 91, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of Ida F. Knight, widow of Zebulon Knight, late of Com- 
pany C, Twelfth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the*rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 91, after line 5, to strike 
out: 


The name of Alice J. Selby, widow of Henry Dalton Selby, late of 
Company E, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 91, after line 21, to strike 
out: 


The name of Anna C. Tonnemacher, widow of Henry B. Tonnemacher, 
late of Company D, Fiftieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary A. Zimmerman, widow of William H. Zimmer- 
man, late of Company C, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 93, after line 21, to strike 
out: 


The name of R. Elvina McDonald, widow of George W. McDonald, 
late of Company K, One hundred and ninetieth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, Thirteenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Reserve Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Julia A. Cameron, widow of Alexander Cameron, late 
of Company H, One hundred and second Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 95, after line 9, to strike 
out: 


The name of Louisa Fitzsimmons, former widow of Jacob Engle, late 
of Company E, Seventcenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer fnfantry, and 
Company E, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, ou page 95, after line 22, to strike 
out: 
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The name of Rebecca Backman, widow of Charles M. Backman, late 
of Company E, One hundred and seventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 96, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of Minervie Thralls, widow of Joseph Thralls, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 98, to strike out: 

The name of Geneyria Hatheway, widow of Martin Hatheway, late 
of Battery C, Second Regiment Mlinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 98, after line 16, to strike 
out: é 

The name of Rachel L. Spencer, former widow of James H. Quillen, 
late of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company C, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Nancy E. Quillen, helpless and dependent daughter of said James H. 
and Rachel L. Quillen, the additional pension herein granted shall 
cease und determine: And provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Rachel L. Spencer, the name of said Nancy E. Quillen shall 
be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the 
date of death of said Rachel L. Spencer. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 99, line 18, after the words 
“rate of.“ to strike out “$20” and insert ae $12,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

The name of George Taylor, helpless and dependent son of David 
Taylor, late of Company F, Thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month through 
a legally appointed guardian, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 101, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

The name of Annie Vandegrift, widow of George W. M. Vandegrift, 
late of Company E, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in leu 
of that she is now recetving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 102, after line 21, to 
strike out: 


The name of Mary C. Hale, widow of John B. Hale, late coloncl 
Fourth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Walter H. Hale, 
helpless and dependent son of said John B. and Mary C. Hale, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Mary C. Hale, the 
name of said Walter H. Hale shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Mary C. Hale. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 104, after line 11, to 
strike out: 


The name of Eliza J. Taylor, widow of William F. Taylor, late 
of Companies M and K, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she 
fs now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 104, after line 15, to 
strike out: 

The name of Mary E. Nixon, widow of Edwin Nixon, late sergeant, 
Forty-ninth Regiment “Iinols Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, after line 21, to 
strike out: 

The name of Rachel E. Diehl, widow of Milton Dich], late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, Com- 
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pany H, Thirty-second Regiment United States Infantry, and Com- 
pany H, Twenty-first Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 109, after line 21, to 
strike out: 


The name of Patrick H, Bushnell, also known as Patrick Bushell, 
late of Company H, One hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment wus, on page 110, after line 14, to 
strike out: 

The name of Dorthula E. Smith, widow of John R. Smith, late 
of Company G, Twenty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next ameudment was, on page 112, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary E. Buckmaster, widow of James Buckmaster, 
late of Company M, Seventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 112, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

The name of Sarah A. Moss, widow of James W. Moss, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment Was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 114, after line 10, to strike 
out: F 

The name of Eliza J. Chenoweth, former widow of David R. Rine- 
hart, late of Company I, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Indi- 
ana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 114, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary N. Hoagland, widow of Alexander Hoagland, late 
of Company’ F, Forty- sixth Regiment Indlana Voluntecr Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she ts 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 114, after line 19, to 
strike out: 

The name of Frederick Kidwiler, late teamster, Quartermaster De- 
partment, United States Army, Civil War, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 114, after line 23, to 
strike out: 

The name of Louisa C. Coleman, widow of Garrett F. Coleman, 
late of Company B, Second Regiment Potomac Home Brigade Mounted 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next umendment was, on page 115, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

The name of Rachel B. Platter, widow of Henry B. Platter, late of 
Company A, Second Regiment Potomac Home Brigade Maryland Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 117, line 7, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out $50” und insert “$42,” so as to read: 


The name of Cora B. Shomo, widow of Joseph H. Shomo, late of 
Company F, Twenticth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $42 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Dorrance D. 
Shomo, helpless and dependent son of said Joseph H, and Cora E, Shomo, 
the additional pension herein granred shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Cora E. Shomo, the 
name of said Dorrance D. Shomo shall be placed on the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension Inws, at the rate of 
$20 per month from and after the date of death of said Cora E. Shomo. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 119, after line 22, to strike 
out: 
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The name of Mirlam C. Buck, widow of Erastus A. Buck, late of 
Captain Griham's Cavalry company, attached to Fourteenth Regiment 
Missouri Infantry (H. G.), and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 


The amendment was agrecd to. 
The next amendment was, on page 121, after line 5, to strike 
out: 


The name of Rilla J. White, widow of Wesley B. White, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
thut she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 122, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of Martha E. Whiting, widow of James Whiting, late of 
Company F, Fifth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lleu of 
that she is now receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 122, after line 14, to strike 
out: 


Ine name of Joseph Greenwood, late of Company H, Fourth Regi- | 


ment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 122, after line 17, to strike 
out: 


The name of Laura A. Moore, widow of Orton Moore, late of Com- 
pany F, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
‘The next amendment was, on page 122, after line 17, to strike 
out: 


The name of Josephine E. Grant, widow of James P. Grant, late of 
Company C, Thirty-second Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 123, after line 17, to strike 
out: 


The name of Maora A. Lander, widow of Eldridge T. Lander, late 
of Company A, Twenty-third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 125, after line 20, to strike 
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The name of Marietta Bishop, former widow of Henry H. Crocker, 
late of Company A, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 127, after line 11, to 
strike out: 


The name of Magdalene Emrich, widow of William F. Emrich, late 
of Company G, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now reeciving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 128, to strike 
out: 

The name of Sarah H. Luffbarry, widow of Jamis L. Luffbarry, 
late of Company A, Ninety-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 128, at the beginning of 
line 9, after the words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert 
“ $42,” so as to read: 


The name of Mary J. Bunch, widow of John Bunch, late of Company 
K, Twonty-ninth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and Nincty-eighth 
Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $42 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: 
Provided, That in the event of the death of Leamon Bunch, helpless and 
dependent son of said John and Mary J. Bunch, the additional pension 
herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, That 
in the event of the death of Mary J. Bunch, the name of said Leamon 
Runch shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Mary J. Bunch. 
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The amendment was agreed fo. 

The next amendment was, on page 132, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Livonia Rodgers, widow of Nelson P. Rodgers, Jate of 
Company K, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 133, after Une 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Anna E. Wilsey, widow of Charles H. Wilsey, late of 
Company K, Eighty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 133, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

The name of Elizabeth I., Lloyd, widow of William E. Lloyd, late of 
Company D, Fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 134, after line 14, to 
strike out: 

The name of Susan M. Capchart, widow of Reuben M. Capchart, 
late of Company F, Fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate df $50 per month in lien of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 136, after line 14, to 
strike ont: 

The name of Eldora Howard, widow of Jerry Howard, late of Com- 
pany B, Seventeenth Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 136, after line 22, 
strike out: 

The name of Elizabeth T. Douglass, widow of William Douglass, late 
of Company D, One hundred and elighticth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 137, line 4, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $50" and insert “$42,” so as to read: 

The name of Mary A. Pemberton, widow of Stephen C. Pemberton, 
late of Company B, Bighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Voluntcer Infautry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $42 per month in licu of that 
she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 


to 


| Bertha L. Pemberton, helpless and dependent daughter of said Stephen 


C. and Mary A. Pemberton, the additional pension herein granted shall 
cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Mary A. Pemberton, the name of said Bertha L. Pemberton 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after 
the date of death of said Mary A. Pemberton. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 137, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

The name of Fannie Nier, widow of John Nier, late of Company H, 
One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 140, to strike 
out: 

The name of Sarah C. Hughes, widow of George H. Hughes, late 
of Company I, Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 140, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Anna M. Smith, widow of Charles E. Smith, late of 
Company I, Thirty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 140, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

The name of Adaline McAnaney, widow of Patrick H. MeAnancy, 
late of Company H, One hundred and second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 141, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

The name of Sophie Atkinson, widow of William F. Atkinson, late of 
Company A, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 141, after line 16, to strike 
out: 


The name of Sallie Radford, widow of Samuel F. Radford, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment North Carolina Mounted Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 143, after line 10, to 
strike out: 

The nume of Risby J. McLaughlin, widow of William D. McLaughlin, 
lute of Company B, Thirty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 145, after line 10, to 
strike out: 

The name of Mary L. Speer, former widow of Felix Obanion, late 
of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendinent was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 145, after line 14, to strike 
out: 


The name of Margaret A, Parks, widow of Henry F. Parks, late of 
Company E, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, ou page 146, after line 20, to strike 
out: 


The name of Emma J. Pemble, former widow of George W. Brush, 
late of Company D, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 149, Hne 22, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $42," so as 
to read: 


The name of Julia Ann Carver, widow of William G. Carver, ice of 
Company I, Thirty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $42 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Mazy 
B. Carver, helpless and dependent daughter of said William G. and Julia 
Ann Carver, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and de- 
termine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Julia 
Ann Carver the name of said Mazy B, Carver sball be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Julia Ann Carver. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 152, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary E. Marks, widow of Francis R. Marks, late of 
Company A, McLaughlin's squadron Ohlo Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 153, to strike 
out: 


The name of Belle Mifflin, widow of Josiah C. Mifflin, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she Is now recelying. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 153, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


The name of Susan K. Stork, widow of George N. Stork, late of 
Company K, Forty-ninth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 157, line 21, after the 
words “rate of,“ to strike out “$50” and insert 842,“ so as 
to read: 


The name of Mary E. Allen, widow of John Allen, late of Company 
I, One hundred and seventy-uinth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $42 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Jerry 
Allen, helpless and dependent son of snid John and Mary E. Allen, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease ond determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Mary F. Allen the 
name of said Jerry Allen shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 
per month from and after the date of death of said Mary E. Allen. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 158, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary L. Peck, widow of James S. Peck, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 158, after line 12, to 
strike out: 


The name of Nannie E. Bowman, former widow of David Mehaffy, 
late of Independent Battery B, Pennsylvania Light at and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 159, after line 10, to 
strike out: 

The name of Sarah E. Miller, widow of Mathew Miller, late of Com- 
pany F, Forty-eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 160, after line 16, to 
strike out: 


The name of Inez L. Uoxsie, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Christopher J. Hoxsie, late of Company A, First Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 161, after line 3, to 
strike out: 


The name of Dessie M. Johnson, widow of Edmund Johnson, late of 
Company D, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 163, after line 10, to 
strike out: 

The name of Mary Janes, widow of Thomas Janes, late of Com- 
pany I, Sixty-cighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 165, after line 16, to strike 
out: 


The name of Addie Allen, widow of William Allen, late of Company 
F, One hundred and fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 167, line 22, after the 
words “rate of” to strike out “$50" and insert “$42,” so as 
to read: 


The name of Mary A. Snyder, widow of Christian H, Snyder, late 
of Company E, One hundred nnd ninety-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $42 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That In the 
event of the death of Willam M. Snyder, helpless and dependent son 
of said Christian H. and Mary A. Snyder, the additional pension 
herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, That 
in the event of the death of Mary A. Snyder the name of said William 
M. Snyder shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month 
from and after the date of death of said Mary A. Snyder. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 168, after line 21, to 
insert: 


The name of Seme B. Hughes, widow of Samuel A. Hughes, late 
of Company C, One hundred and thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per nronth in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara M. Megroth, widow of William N. Megroth, 
Inte of Company A, Thirty-eighth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara A. Moody, widow of John C. Moody, late of 
Company B, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Cavnlry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The nime of Emma F. Reynolds, widow of Alfonzo S. Reynolds, 
late of Company E, First Regiment New Hampshire Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia G. Dudley, widow of Hollis O. Dudley, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Arn Milnes, widow of Thomas Milnes, landsman, 
Uulted States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nettie Lamprey, widow of Lyman H. Lamprey, late of 
Company H, Twelfth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

Tho name of Myra R. McDonald, widow of Wiliam McDonald, late of 
United States Navy, battleship Lackawanna, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now receiving. 

Tho name of Etta H. Sleeper, widow of Frank Sleeper, late of 
Company G, Wighth Regiment New Hampshire Infantry, and pay her 
ñ pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary E. Foss, widow of Charles W. Foss, Inte of 
Company E, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Louise B. Fuller, widow of Benjamin Fuller, late of 
Company F, Eleventh Regiment Volunteer Sharpshootcrs, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Quinn, widow of Samuel S. Quinn, late of 
Company G, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay bor a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Elise Pinard, widow of George Vinard, alias George 
Peno, late of Company K, Fourth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Augusta M. Pike, widow of James Thornton Pike, late 


of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now recelving. 

The name of Fanny M. Jones, widow of Charles C, Jones, late of 
the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

The name of Mary J. Gillmore, widow of Theodore S. Gillmore, 
Jate of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucie A. Hicks, widow of Robert W. Hicks, late of 
Company A, Eleventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Richards, widow of Wilson S. Richards, late 
of Company E, Sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet A. Sanborn, widow of Eben M. Sanborn, late 
of Company A, Fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of H. Rose Crooker, widow of Almon Crooker, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now recely- 
ing. 

The name of Chastena H. Haskell, widow of Charles E. Haskell, late 
of unassigned Maine Volunteer and unassigned Twenty-ninth Maine 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Myra F. Brown, widow of Joseph II. Brown, late unas- 
signed recruit, Ninth Regiment Maine Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name of Ida J. Gray, widow of David Gray, lute of Company H, 
Fourteenth Regiment Malne Volunteer Infantry, nnd pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Charles R. Fish, dependent son of Elisha C. Fish, Jate 
of Company G, Twenty-elghth Regiment Maine Voluntecr Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The namo of Hattie Rowe, widow of Leonard Rowe, late of Company 
D, Eighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now recelying. 

The name of Emma J. Bickford, widow of William K. Bickford, late 
of Companies H and E, Twentieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In licu of that she 
igs now receiving. 

The name of Sarah T. Cram, widow of Clarence D. Cram, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Mary E. Spencer, widow of Jefferson Spencer, late of 
Company M, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Smith, widow of George A. Smith, late of 
Company G, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Inzetta A. Small, widow of Orrington L. Small, late 
of Company B, Eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Joseph Simpson, crippled dependent son of Charles 
Simpson, late of the United States Navy, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per mouth. 

The name of Belinda E. Allen, widow of James E. Allen, late of 
Company A, Thirteenth Regiment Maine Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Henrietta R. Young, widow of Oren C. Young, late of 
the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in Heu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Jennle C. Young, widow of Charles A, Young, late of 
Company H, ‘Twenty-third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she fs 
now receiving, 

The name of Helen O. Gray, widow of Abner K. Gray, late ordinary 
seaman, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Thurston, widow of Charles H. Thurston, late of 
Company B, One hundred and twenty-first Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Corydon G. Crafts, dependent son of Moses Crafts, late 
of band, Tenth Regiment Maine Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Duffy, widow of Stephen Duffy, late of Company 
F, Fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rose A. Rafferty, widow of Daniel Rafferty, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The nime of Eliza G. Quigley, widow of Patrick John Quigley, late 
of Company, Ð, Fifteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Annie E. Smith, widow of James B. Smith, Jate of 
Company K, Twentieth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary Ann Raper, widow of Austin C. Raper, late of 
Company B, Seventh Regiment Missouri State Volunteer Militia 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Marietta J, Sackett, widow of Charles E. Sackett, late 
of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Burke, widow of Patrick H. Burke, late of 
Company M, First Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Alice Browning, former widow of Zillman W. Fitts, 
late of Company B, Ninety-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rosanna Cooper, widow of John Cooper, late of 
Company F, Fifteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In licu af that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Tizzie C. J. Cluett, former widow of Edward Hall, 
late of Company A, First Regiment Missourl State Militia Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Belle Cochran, former widow of Fenimore P, Cochran, 
late of Company E, Fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nettie J. Davis, widow of Allen M. Davis, late of 
Company D, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Esther Dunlap, widow of James B. Dunlap, late of 
Company 1, Twenticth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Laura E. Franklin, widow of Reul Franklin, late of 
Company I, One hundred and twenty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary T. Glancy, widow of William Glancy, late of 
Company B, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
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Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emily Graham, widow of Andrew Graham, late of Com- 
pany B, Forty-fiftth Regiment Hlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia A. Hemming, widow of Albert Hemming, late 
of Company K, One hundred and first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Hart, widow of Jolin E. Mart, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie E. Kelsey, widow of James F. Kelsey, late of 
Company D, Twelfth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Ann Lucas, widow of Francis Lucas, late of the 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in leu of that she is now reéeiving. 

The name of Mary C. Lloyd, widow of John B. Lloyd, late of Com- 
pany L, Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Helen M. McCauley, widow of Franklin W. McCauley, 
late of Company I, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Dina Schmidt, widow of Herman ‘Schmidt, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirty-eighth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julla Martin, widow of Thomas Martin, late of Com- 
pany C, Second Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing. 

The name of Ida Oyerman, widow of Allen Overman, late of Com- 
pany B, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Juna Powell, widow of Dock Powell, alias Joseph 
Derrick, late of Company D, Twenty-ninth Regiment United States 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Laura Pratt, widow of Richard H, Pratt, late 
of Company C, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiying. 

The name of Isabelle B. Raber, widow of Samuel Raber, late of 
Company E, Twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Rowland, widow of David H. Rowland, late 
of Company G, Twentieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she Is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza A. Reed, widow of John C. Reed, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Ann Rodgers, widow of William Rodgers, late of 
Company H, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary C. B. Shultz, former widow of Jesse Gentzler, 
late of Company A, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriett P. Trudell, widow of Lewis M. Trudell, late 
of Company A, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer TRADES) and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Kate Troester, widow of George Troester, late of Com- 
pany F, Thirteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Catherine M. Walker, widow of John David Walker, 
late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. Geaugue, widow of Lewis Geauque, late of 
Company E, Ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emeline Mentzer, widow of George Mentzer, late of 
Company C, Twenty-fourth Massachusetts Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy McGuire, widow of John F, McGuire, late of 
Company K, Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lena Waterman, widow of Orpheus Waterman, late of 
Company C, Fifty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Inez V. Scranton, widow of Ira Scranton, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and twelfth Regiment IIIInois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she Is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda M. Startsman, widow of Lawrence Startsman, 
late of Company G, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Ilinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a penston at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now recciving. 

The name of Samaria Glenn, widow of Thomas H. Glenn, late of 
Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Brink, helpless and dependent daughter of Jack- 
son Brink, late of Company F, Sixteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a penslon at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Ann E. Kennedy, widow of Merritt Haight, late of 
Company F, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay lier a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of George H. Gilbert, late of Company D, One hundred 
and twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month without deduction of 
former payments to him made by the Commissioner of Pensions. 

The name of Mary Edna Peirce, helpless and dependent child of 
Edgar Peirce, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria L, McShea, widow of Levi M. White, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hannah J. Talbot, widow of Edward M. Talbot, late 
of Company K, Forty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she Is now receiving. 

The name of Magdalena Lefebore, widow of Philippe Lefebore, late 
of Companies E and H, Nineteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Victoria Eager, widow of Robert Eager, late of Com- 
pany G, Thirtieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elva E. Brooks, widow of Oren S. Brooks, late of 
Company K, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bartholomew L. Byal, late of Company F, Twenty-first 
Regiment, and Company G, Fifty-seventh Regiment, Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month, without 
deduction of payments heretofore made to him by the Commissioner 
of Pensions. 

The name of Jane E. Davis, widow of John E. Dayis, late of Company 
C, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza Houser, widow of Jacob C. Houser, late of Com- 
pany F, Seventy-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Wood, widow of Lyman P. Wood, late of Com- 
pany C, Eighty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now re- 
ceiving, 

The name of Malinda Jane Caldwell, widow of Henry Caldwell, 
late of Company E, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of §50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Ellen Hanley, widow of Dantel Hanley, late 
of Company K, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Jane Napper, widow of Richard Napper, Jate 
of Company H, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Juretta Z Nelson, widow of James M. Nelson, late 
of Company K, One hundred and eightieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Mauk, widow of William Mauk, late of Com- 
pany E, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Elizabeth C. Marshall, widow of William L. Marshall, 
late brigadier general, United States Army, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $75 per month, 
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The name of Catherine E. Sperry, widow ot Nelson D. Sperry, late 
of Company D, Sixty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Bla Mitchell York, invalid danghter of Elias A. York, 
Inte of Company C, First Regiment United States Sharpshooters, and 
Company C, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Engineers and Me- 
chanics, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The nume of Alice J. Hunt, widow of Archibald John Hunt, lato of 
Company C, One hundred and ninety-third Regiment New York Volun- 
teor Iutautry, aud pay her a pension at the rate of 880 per month in 
lien of that she is now receiving, 

The unme of Tevi S. Wilson, late of Company A, Scventy-sixth Regi- 
ment United Stutes Colored Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Isabelle Lowen, widow of Charles Lowen, late of Com- 
pany C, Seventy-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
reeclying. 

The name of Eliza J. Smithson, widow of George W. Smithson, late 
of Company H, Eighty-fourth Regiment, and Company H, One hundred 
and twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month iun lieu of that she ix now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Julia C. Payne, widow of James R. Payne, late of Com- 
pany N, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Voluntcer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaretta Smith, widow of Solomon Smith, late of 
Company D, Seventeenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now reeciving. 

The name of Winifred W. Strippy, widow of Simon D. Strippy, late 
of Company A, First Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Paul D. Summers, late of Captain B. L. Stephenson's 
company, West Virginia State Troops, and pay him a pensidn at the 
rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Wille G, McLin, widow of Ezra MeLin, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirty-first Regiment Onio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Ella M. Porter, widow of Aretas J. Porter, late of Com- 
pany D, Eleventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, and the three minor children, 
under the age of 16 years, $6 per month each, 

The name of Imogene West, widow of John M. West, late of Com- 
pany H, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The nime of Annie J. Jones, widow of Ambrose S. Jones, Inte of 
Company C, Seventh Regiment Indiana Voluntcer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now 
reeciving, 

The name of Mary Cox, widow of David M. S. Cox, late of Company 
E, Fourth Regiment Towa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per mouth. 

The name of Phebe Spencer, widow of Albert Spencer, late of Com- 
pany E, Thirtleth Regiment Towa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy Conklin, widow of Alonzo Conklin, Inte of Com- 
pany H, Eighty-cighth Regiment, and Company F, Thirty-eighth Regi- 
ment, Indiana Voluntecr Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eila M. Hawley, widow of Jolin M. Hawley, late an 
admiral in the United States Nuvy, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $75 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Ann Johnson, widow of Valancourt C. Jolmson, 
alins William Walker, late of Company K, Second Regiment New Hamp- 
shire Infantry, and Company G, Fourth Massachusetts Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rute of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now reeciving. 

The name of Lilla M. Davenport, widow of Henry D. Davenport, late 
of Company H, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per montli. 

The name of Mary Kibby Colby, widow of George W. Coiby, late of 
Company D, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Edna M. Cross, widow of Henry C. Cross, late of Com- 
pany G, Twelfth Vermont Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie J. Moorby, widow of William H. Moorby, late of 
unassigned company, Twelfth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Rlla G. Clogston, widow of Charles S. Clogston, late of 
Company G, Fourth Regiment Vermont Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Verona V. Chamberlin, widow of J. Burt Chamberlin, 
late of Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Jenette L. Gates, widow of Alvin Gates, late of Com- 
pany I, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, nnd pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu, of that she is now re- 
ceiving, - 

The name of Emma A. Waite, widow of Lafayette P. Waite, late of 
Company E, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she fs 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma M. Bowman, widow of Edward Bowman, late of 
Company E, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her à pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ellen A. Sawyer, widow of Addison H. Sawyer, Jate 
of Company F, Nineteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her na pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Surah P. Wilder, widow of Artemas W. Wilder, late of 
Company E, Seventeenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Phebe D. Tate, widow of Joseph Tate, late of Company 
D, Fifth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Polly S. Pease, widow of Silas H. Pease, late of Com- 
pany I, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month In lien of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Elizabeti Pattison, widow of Henry H. Pattison, late of 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in licu of that she Is now receiving. 1 

The name of Estella E. Moore, widow of Joseph Garoe, afterwards 
known as Henry Day Moore, late of Company „ Second Regiment Ver- 
mont Light Artillery, and First Company Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of thut she is now 
recelying. 

The name of Melissa S. Lee, widow of Gideon S. Lee, late of Com- 
pany K, Sixteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ellen N. Lawrence, widow of Andrew J, Lawrence, lato 
of the band, Third Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harriet C. Spoor, widow of Austin O. Spoor, late of 
Company K, Eleventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per mouth, 

The name of Flora -Drugg, widow of Clifus Drugg, late of Company 
D, First Regiment Vermont Voluntcer. Artillery, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Wheeler, widow of Alamander Wheeler, late of 
Company K, Fourteenth Regiment Vermont Militia Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at tlic rate of $50 per month in licu of 
that she is now reeciying., 

The name of Alice J. Winship, widow of William Winship, late of 
Company H, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hannah Matilda Moore, widow of David J. Moore, late 
of Company H, First Regiment New Hampshire Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Laura Burnham Landon, widow of Orrin B. Landon, 
late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month, 

The name of Ida E. Loudon, widow of Allen Loudon, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred aud fourth Regiment New York Infantry, and 
Company G, Twenty-first New York Cavalry, and: pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cordelia F, Mack, widow of Asa B. Mack, Inte of Com- 
pany G, Fourth Regiment Vermont Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month In licu of that she is now receiving, 

The namo of Clara C. Loomis, widow of William A, Loomis, late 
of Company B, Eleventh Regiment Massachusetts Infantry, and Com- 
pany G, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month, 

The name of Lester H. Clark, crippled and dependent child of 
Henry W. Clark, late of Company E, Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 
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The name of Delia Norton, widow of Calvin Luther Norton, late 
of Company A, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Helen F. Nye, widow of Elbert H. Nye, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixth Regiment Vermont Voluntecr Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

She name of Emily E. Warren, former widow of John L. Shannon, 
late of Company C, Tenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ellen M. Kilbourn, widow of Amos W. Kilbourn, late 
of Company A, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Hitchcock, widow of Albert W. Hitch- 
cock, late of Company H, Forty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Helena E. Clark, widow of William F. Clark, late of 
Company A, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $35 per month. 

The name of Maria M. Berlew, widow of Horace Berlew, late of 
Company B, One hundred and ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and puy her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice E. Alden, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John B. Alden, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary L. Chase, widow of Washington I. Chase, late of 
Company H, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia Churchill, widow of James F. Churchill, late of 
Company D, Eighth Regiment California Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recciying. 

The name of Lydia A. Howe, widow of Frank B. Howe, late of band, 
Third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louise. M. Little, widow of James W. Little, late of 
Company F, Eleventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ellen Blanchard Littlefield, widow of Henry Littlefield, 
late of Company I, Twenty-seventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie L. Sargent, widow of Charles A. Sargent, late of 
Company B, Fourth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ellen H. Phillips, widow of Morton L. Phillips, late of 
United States Revenue Cutter Service, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Josiah L. Albritton, late of Company C, First Regiment 
Kentucky Capital Guards, Frankfort Battalion Volunteers, also Com- 
pany C, First Regiment Kentucky Capital Guards, Green River Bat- 
talion Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Louisa A. Bierce, widow of Elisha C. Bierce, late cap- 
tain Company F, Fifty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Laura L. Robinson, widow of Silas Robinson, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Albert M. Ryan, late of Capt. Michael M. Giibreath's 
company of Alabama scouts and guides, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in licu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Ellen F, Marston, widow of George W. Marston, late of 
the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Ninette M. Lowater, widow of Harry P. Lowater, late 
of Company F, Hatch's Independent Battalion, Minnesota Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Bainbridge, late of Company D, Second Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

The name of Ellen Hopkins, widow of William R. Hopkins, late of 
Company E, Seventeenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ann M. Reynolds, widow of Andrew J. Reynolds, late 
of Company A, Thirtieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret I. Varnum, widow of John A. N. Varnum, 
alias George Smith, late of Company K, Twenty-first Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 
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The name of Elizabeth Ritchie, widow of Valentine Ritchie, late of 
Company G, Ninth New Jersey Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cordelia E. Maley, widow of Henry A, Maley, late of 
Company K, Wighty-fourth Regiment Tilinols Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Eliza Wray, widow of James Wray, late of Company 
H, Twenty-seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Adelaide R. Haldeman, widow of James R. Haldeman, 
late first lieutenant Company E, One hundred and ninety-fifth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A, Knight, widow of Orris I. Knight, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Corriila F. Harvey, widow of Silas H. Harvey, late of 
Company C, Fifth Regiment Maine Voluntcer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Dora M. Robertson, widow of Andrew J. Robertson, late 
of Company I, Bighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan Amelia Batson, widow of Washington Randolph 
Batson, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Victoria Coffman, widow of Henry C. Coffman, late 
drum major, Fourteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Frances Chidester, widow of William H. Chidester, 
late of Company B, Fourteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary B. Jenks, widow of Capt. George W. Jenks, 
late of Company F, Thirty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Belle M, Forsha, widow of John T. Forsha, late of 
Company B, Eighty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company D, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Augusta Myers, widow of Norman A. Myers, late of 
Company K, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary N. Clark, widow of Charles A, Clark, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-tirst Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 350 per month in licu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Decker, widow of Marshall Decker, late of 
Company B, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maneryy Jackson, widow of John L. G. Jackson, late 
of Company I, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she 18 
now receiving. 

The name of Florence Storr, widow of Sellers Storr, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and second Regiment, and Company D, One hun- 
dred and forty-ninth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary A, Sims, widow of Alemuel Sims, late of Com- 
pany C, Fifty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Eunice M. Miles, widow of Levi S. Miles, late of Com- 
pany E, Ninety-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna Warthen, widow of Eldredge S. Warthen, late of 
Company E, Eighth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elida Jane Dean, widow of James Dean, late of Com- 
pany C. Fifth Independent Battalion Ohio Cavalry, nnd pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Teressa K. Shriner, widow of Jesse Shriner,.late of 
Company B, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna I, Summers, widow of Lemuel C. Summers, Jate 
of Company G, Thirtieth Regiment Indiana Infantry, and pay her n 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now receiving, 

The name of Augusta M. Post, widow of William F. Post, late of 
Company F, Seyenty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now | pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 


recciving. 

The name of Ida M. Geeting, widow of William O. Gceting, late of 
-Company I, One hundred and fortieth Regiment IIIinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Francis Kelly, son of Michael C. Kelly, late of Company 
B, Seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
n pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Salina M. Harriman, widow of Jacob Harriman, Jate 
of Company B, Twenty-seventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now recelving. 

The name of Emory Wyatt, late of Company A, Independence Home 
Guards, Missouri Enrolled Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth P'. Alken, widow of Samuel B. Alken, late 
of Company C, Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, Civil 
War, and pay her n pension ut the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The name of Jacob C. Roberson, Dixon, Ky., helpless child of Albert | 


Roberson, late of Company K, One hundred and first United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sanford M. Nestor, late of Captain M. T. Haller's com- 
pany, Barbour County, W. Va., Independent Scouts, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary J. McBee, widow of Franklin McBee, late of Com- 
pany F, Second Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary B. Fargo, widow of Ransom B. Fargo, late of Com- 
pany G, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary S. Whitney, widow of George M. Whitney, late of 
Company M, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Reeves, widow of Pierre W. Reeves, Inte of Com- 
pany C, Forty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension ut the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie Taylor, widow of Griffith A. Taylor, late of Com- 
pany D, Twenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Cavalry, and Company 
A, Third Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the tate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now receiving, 


company, New Mexico Voluntcers, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 
The name of Amalia B. Woodland, widow of Richard Woodland, late 


of Company A, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and | 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


7 3 p. 
The name of Carrie L. Webb, widow of Henry M. Webb, late of | mittee. 


is now receiving. 

The name of Alice A. Haines, widow of Caleb S. Haines, late of 
Company F, Tenth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma C. Moore, widow of William Frank Moore, late 
of Company G, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Evelyn McBryer, widow of George H. McBryer, late of 
Company A, Teuth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Breslin, widow of Neil Breslin, late of Com- 
pany E, Ninty-fourth Regiment New York-Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of George D. Helwig, late of unassigned company, Fifty- 
second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month. x 

The name of Sarah J. Adams, widow of Henry H. Adams, late of 
Company I, Fifth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


j her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 


The amcndment was agreed to. 

Me. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the vote whereby the amendment on page 110, strik- 
ing out lines 15 to 18, inclusive, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the vote whereby the amendment referred to 
was agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the beneficiary in this case, 
Dorthula E. Shith, is the widow of a soldier who near the 
close of the Civil War in 1865 went home on sick leave, His 
leave was extended three or four times, and while the soldier 
was ill At his home his regiment was mustered out of service. 
The records clearly show the facts to be as I have stated them. 
I hope that the amendment reported by the committee may be 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the vote whereby the amendment on page 125, begin- 


The name of Mariano Gonzales, late of Captain Jose Trujillo's | ning in line 21, was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withòut objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have personally looked into 
this case and know the widow to whom the pension is proposed 
to be granted. I know it is a worthy case, and if nll the infor- 
mation could have been presented to the committee, I am sure 


| that the item would not have been stricken out by the com- 


Compuny K, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay | 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she ts now | 


receiving. 

The name of Carrie A. Willey, widow of Willlam H. Willey, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Annie B. Smith, widow of Charles F. Smith, late of 
Company A, Fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Clarissa J. Allum, widow of Harrison Allum, Inte of 
Company D, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Melissa B. Baldwin, former widow of Wesley Baldwin, 
late of Company F, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $5) per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy L. Bane, widow of Moses M. Bane, late colonel 
Fiftieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia I. Colby, widow of David H. Colby, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha L. Whipple, widow of Charles Frederick 
Whipple, late of Company M, Second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Susan H. Kinerson, widow of William T. Kinerson, 
late of Company H, Fourth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Hyland, widow of Edward F. Hyland, late of 
Company D, One hundredth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 


| the bill. 


Three times the House of Representatives has allowed 
this item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sincerely hope the Senate 
will reconsider its action with respect to the item affecting Mrs. 
Anna E. Crawford, which appears at the bottom of page 3 of 
The case is closely in harmony with those mentioned 
by the two Senators from Kansas affecting the persons men- 
tioned by them. The woman who is the beneficiary in this case 
is worthy of the consideration proposed to be given lier in the 
bill, and I hope that the vote whereby the amendment was 
agreed to will be reconsidered and that the amendment will be 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment was adopted will be reconsidered. ‘Che 
question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 9966) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Nayy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions, 
with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 1, after line 5, to strike out: 
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The name of Mollie Rauchman, widow of Charles Rauchman, late of 
Troop M, Fifth Regiment United States Cavalry, war with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of Agnes Kimble, dependent mother of George L. Kimble, 
late apprentice seaman, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


The name of Eldoris Y. Green, late of Company G, Seventh Regl- 
ment United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 11, to strike 
out: 


The name of Charles S. Simmers, late of Company F, Ninth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Infantry, war with Spain, aud pay him a pension 
at the rate of $18 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 18, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary A. McKay, widow of Robert McKay, late seaman 
of the U. S. S. Independence, United States Navy, war with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Samuel L. Fiste, late of Company B, Thirty-first Regl- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


The name of Edith Hampel, widow. of Edward J. Hampel, late of 
the United States Navy, regular establishment, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per mouth. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 14, to strike 
out: 


The name of James Surridge, late of Captain C. W. Case's company, 
Idaho Volunteers of 1878, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of Everett W. Fuller, late of Troop D, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after Une 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of Oscar C. Settle, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 9, to strike 
out: 

The name of James W, Dougherty, late of Fourth Battery, New York 
Light Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $15 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 12, to strike 
out: 


The name of Harry E. Pangborn, lata of Company F, Sixty-fifth 
Regiment New York Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 15, to strike 
out; 
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The name of James Carroll, late of Company C, First Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rute of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 19, to strike 
out: 


The name of Raymond E. Daniels, late of Company G, Twenty- 
seventh Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and 
pay bim a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 23, to strike 
out: 


The name of Harry W. Feldman, late of the United States Navy, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in leu of that he Is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of Frank A. Klein, late of the Hospital Corps, United 
States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page G, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary Wiseser, former widow of Valentine Steil, late of 
Battery C, First Regiment United States Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month in leu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Joseph H. Cote, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Maine Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 18, to strike 
out: 

The name of Paul C. Stoval, who served under the name of Paul C. 
Skubovis, late of the Twelfth Company United States Coast Artillery 
Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

The name of Henry H. C. Meinshausen, late of Troop H, Third Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 6, after the words 
„rate of” to strike out “$17” and insert “ $12," so as to read: 

The name of William J. Trevessick, alias William J. Treffick or Trep- 
pick, late of the United States Navy, U. S. S. Brooklyn, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The. next amendment was, on page 8, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Rollin P. Ham, late of Company L, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of William N. Bamforth, Jate of Troop G, Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 9, to strike 
out: 

The name of Robert M. Walsh, late of Company C, Second Regi- 
ment Wisconsin National Guards, Regular Establishment, border de- 
fense, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 9, to strike ont: 

The name of Harry W. Clark, late of Company L, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Philippine insurrection, and pay 
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him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in licu of that he is 
now receiving. > 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Archie H. Wright, late of Company I, Thirty-third Regi- 


ment Michigan Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pensio at 


the rate of $12 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 19, to strike 
out: 


The name of Edward Lee, late of Company B, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


The name of Willlam S. Nevius, late of Companies C and M, Second 
Regluwent United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $18 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 12, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$24” and insert “$18,” so as 
to read: 

The name of James A, Berry, late of Company K, Thirteenth Regl- 
mont United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $18 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 2, after the words 
“rate of" to strike out “$25” and insert “$20,” so as to read: 


The name of Mary C. Parker, widow of Moses Parker, late of Com- 
pany D, First Regiment Oregon Volunteer Mounted Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in licu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 10, to strike 
out: 


The name of Caroline Sublett, widow of IAnneus B. Sublett, Iate of 
Company C, First Regiment Missouri Volunteers (Mounted Infantry), 
Mexican War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month In 
licu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 11, to 
strike out: 

The name of Timothy Jordan, late of Company I, Third Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 19, to 
strike out: 

The name of Katherine F. Candee, widow of Ralph Candee, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Connecticut Infantry, war with Spain, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

The name of Fannie S. Skinner, widow of Samuel G, Skinner, late of 
Company K, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States Volunteer Infan- 
try, war with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, with $15 per month additional on account of the soldier's help- 
less and dependent child, William W. Skinner, in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, the additional pension to continue during the perlod of 
helplessness of the child, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mitchell Lenoir, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 10, to 
strike out: 

The name of William Estes, late of Troop T, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendinent was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 13, line 17, after the 
words “rate of" to strike out “$20” and insert “$12,” so as 
to read: 


The name of Richard Haggerty, late of Company A, Eighth Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


The name of Hyram Colwell, late of Company M, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay Lim a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to, $ 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 18, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$20” and insert “$12,” so as 
to read: 

The name of Alice L. Shumate, dependent mother of Ora B. Shumate, 
late of Company L. Eighteenth Regiment United States Infantry, war 
with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment’ was, on page 14, after line 22, to strike 
out: 


The name of Wya Hudson former widow of John J. Rench, late of 
Troop ©, Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 13, to strike 
out: 


The name of Millie Lawson, widow of Walter Lawson; alias Walker 
Lawson, late of Company W, Twenty-fifth Regiment United States 
Infantry, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
mouth in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Nelson B. Marshall, late of Company H, Twenty-third 
Regiment Kansas Infantry, war with Spaln, and pay him a pension at 


the rate of $8 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mae Brownlee, widow of Peter Brownlee, late of the 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, with $2 per month additional for each of the sailor's children 
under 16 years of age, in lien of the pension she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

The name of Frank Siddall, late of Troop F, First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of John C. Clark, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

The name of Robert P. Leach, late of Company A, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of James W. Fisher, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
nt the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 18, to 
strike out: : 

The name of Tide Owens, late unassigned recruit, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and 
pay bim a pension at the rate of $15 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 22, to 
strike out: 


The name of Anna S. Givens, widow of Hiram M. Giyens, late 
private, band, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Meu of that 
she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 6, to strike 
out; 


The name of Arthur Egleston, late of Company M, First Regiment 
Ohio Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 9, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary A. Wilson, widow of Jay Wilson, late of Troop D, 
Third Regiment United States Dragoons, Mexican War, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now 
receiving. c 


The amendment was agreed to. r 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

The name of Charles A, Cherry, late of One hundred and twenty- 
first Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, at the top of page 20, to strike out: 


The name of Godfrey Müller, alias John Mater, late of Troop A. 
Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 11, to strike 
out: 


The name of Gomer J. Davis, alias Gomer J. Parry, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirty-second Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 15, to strike 
out: 


The name of Thomas S. Garen, Inte of U. S. S. Vermont, United 
States Navy, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$18 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

The name of Margaret M. Baxter, widow of William J. Baxter, late 
commodore United States Navy, retired, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in Lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 23, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary C. Corbett, widow of James Corbett, late of 
Company H, Second Battalion Eleventh Regiment United States 
Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 3, to strike 
out: 


The name of William McCoy, late of Company K, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 14, after the words 
“rate of,“ to strike out $24" and insert “$12,” so as to read: 

The name of George H. Walker, late seaman, United States Navy, 


Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 14, to strike 
out: 


The name of Michael Dugan, late of Battery E, Second Regiment 
United States Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 


Tbe amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 17, to strike 
out: 


The name of Marion M. Woollum, late of the Eightleth Company 
United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $8 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 4, to strike 
out: 


The name of Ernest W. Raper, late of Company H, Seventh Regi- 
ment Ohlo Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, line 11, after the words 
“rate of,“ to strike out $24” and insert“ $12," so as to read: 


The name of Curtis R. Wheeler, late of One hundred and sixty-third 
Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


The name of Oscar L. Hughes, late of Company D, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Philippine insurrection, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 12, to strike 
out: 


The name of Henry Smith, late of Company B, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of 830 per month in licu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 13, to strike 
out: 


The name of Pearl Elizabeth Worley, widow of Walter Worley, late 
of Thirty-fiftth Company United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular 
Establishment and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month 
with $4 per month additional for eneh child of the soldier under sixteen 
years of age. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 19, to strike 
out: 


The name of George H. Klein, junior, late of Company D, Sixty- 
fifth Regiment New York Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 25, to strike out: 


The name of Elizabeth M. Hinds, widow of James R. Hinds, late of 
the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, with $2 per month additional for each 
child of the sailor under 16 years of age. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

The name of James S. Black, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
Tennessee Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 16, to strike 
out: 


The name of Helen R. Cantwell, widow of Edward Cantwell, late 
second lieutenant of Company G, Twelfth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, war with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in leu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 26, to strike 
out: 

The name of Emma R. Payne, widow of Robert N. Payne, late of 
Troop G, Nineteenth Regiment Kansas Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of George Elliff, lato of Company M, Sixth Regiment, and 
Company M, Highteenth Regiment, United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1926 


The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of William V. Schwoycr, late of Company M, Ninetcenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
gion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

The name of Carrie Estella Robinson, former widow of Alvin W. Col- 
lier, late of Troop H, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 27, line 23, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$15” and insert “$12,” so as to read: 


The name of Henry G. Jones, late of Company E, Twenty-first Regl- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line, 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Richard C. James, Iate of Company D, First Regiment 
Nebraska Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $80 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment wus, on page 28, line 18, after the 
words “rate of,“ to strike out “$24” and insert “$12,” so as 
to read: 

The name of John H. Crim, late of Company F, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pny him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 19, to 
strike out: ? 

The name of Christina Stenger, widow of Ferdinand Stenger, late of 
Troop K, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, snd 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month In Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 7, to 
strike out: 


The name of Ellen E. Spiller, former widow of Meredith Spiller, 
late of Company D, Fifth Regiment Louisiana Militia Infantry, Mexl- 
can War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, line 22, after the 
words “rate of” to strike out “$24” and insert ‘ $12,” so 
as to read: 


The name of Atwood P. Latham, late acting hospital steward, Hos- 
pital Corps, United States Army, war with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 2, to 
strike out: 

The name of Albert Long, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment 


United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $18 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 17, to 
strike out: 
„The name of Tda J. Hitt, widow of Amos F. Hitt, late of Captain 
Thomas C. Galloway's company, Idaho Volunteers, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 


The amendment was ngreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 11, to 
strike out: } 

The name of Herbert W. Morris, late of Company C, Thirty-first 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay 
bim a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

‘rhe next amendment was, on page 33, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

The name of Benjamin F, Krouse, late of Company C, Third Iegi- 
ment Illinois Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $10 per month, 
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The amendmēênt was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 18, to strike 
out: 


The name of Ora Horton Wyeth, widow of Marlborough C, Wyeth, 
late major and Heutennnt colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 83, after line 23, to 
strike out: 


The name of John S. Ormsby, late of Company G, Sixty-fifth Regi- 
ment New York Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a peusion 
at the rate of $24 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 34, line 12, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$30” and insert 520,“ so as to rend: 


The name of Malinda Crouch, widow of Washington II. Crouch, late 
of Company I, Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in licu of 
that she is now recciving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 35, line 3, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$20” and insert “$12,” so as to read; 


The name of Anton Aggermann, late of Troop A, Bighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay ulm a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 22, to strike 
out: i 


The name of Tena Allard, widow of Silas J. Allard, late of Troop B, 
Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 12, to insert: 


The name of George F. Hathaway, late of Company K, Fifteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in liou of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Brown, dependent mother of John Ray Brown, 
late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie E. Cade, widow of Benjamin F. Cade, late of 
Company D, Nineteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension. at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Laura C. East, dependent mother of Melvin R. East, 
late fireman, second class, United States Navy, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Fitzgerald, widow of Stephen Fitzgerald, late 
of Company K, Third Regiment, and Company A, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment, United States Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. : 

The name of Henry Philipps, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per month, 

The name of Martha Jane Hague, widow of John R. Hague, late of 
Captain James F. P. Johnston's- Independent Company, Florida Mounted 
Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of James N. Slater, late of Troop C, Fourth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry T. Budler, late of Company M, Tenth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. g 

The name of Daniel O'Reilly, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Sarah J, Glenn, widow of Thomas Glenn, late af 
Company B, Fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now recelying. 

The name of Reinhard Weinman, late of Company 1, Twenty-first 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Adin S. Honey, late of Captain B. C. Sander's Com- 
pany C, First Battalion Kansas State Militia, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of John H. Briscoe, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Annie R. C. Owen, widow of William Otway Owen, 
late a colonel in the United States Army, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of George E. Coombs, late of Company M, Forty-third 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, aud pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Laura E. Collins, dependent mother of George I. Peary, 
Tate of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jolin J. Mahoney, late of Company M, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month, 

Tho name of Susan E. Hart, widow of Charles M. Hart, late of Com- 
pany E, Twelfth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion nt the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Karen Rindabl, widow of Ole L. Rindahl, late of Cap- 
tain Stone Olson's company, Lake Prairie Rangers, Captain A. Stark's 
company, Minnesota State Militia (Scandinavian Guards), and Lieut. 
William Huey's company, St. Peter (Nicollet County), Minnesota 
Home Guards, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Jolin Burri, late of Troop I, Seventh United States Cay- 
falry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
thant he is now receiving. 

The name of Earl H. Klock, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment IMi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Reuben J. Reals, late of Company F, First Regiment 
Wyoming Volunteer Infantry, Spanish-American War, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. ; 

The name of Cornelius F. Cronin, late of Company D, First Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$6 per month. 

The name of Frank D. Brown, late of Company G, 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension 
£50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eugene Little, late of Troop L, Sixth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of Edgar Fire Thunder, late of Troop D, United States 
Regiment of Indian Scouts, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 


The name of William C. Rives, late of the United States Navy, 
war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
without deduction of payments heretofore made to him by the com- 
missioner. 

The name of Marvin Z. Leonard, late of Company D, First Regiment 
South Dakota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $18 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Bowe, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert T. Bice, late of Company H, Eleventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Kate Alexander, widow of Thomas C. Alexander, late 
of Captain Lenow’s Company A, First Tennessee Mounted Infantry, 
war with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nosh E. Curtis, late of Company A, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment Kansas Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Coriam, late of Battery B, Second Regiment 
United States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, on behalf of my colleague 
[Mr. RANJSELLI, I wish to offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment on page 40. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
offers an amendment to the committee amendment, which will 
be stated. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. There are two amendments—one for the 
mother and one for the children. 

The Cnr CLERK. On page 40, line 8, after the words“ per 
month,” it is proposed to insert “and $6 per month for each 
child under 16 years of age.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Cuter CLERK. And on page 40, line 8, it is proposed to 
strike out “$20” and insert $30.” ‘ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


Eleventh Regi- 
at the rate of 
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The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. NORBECK subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent 
to reconsider the votes whereby House bill 9966 was ordered to 
a third reading and passed, for the purpose of making one cor- 
rection that is simply typographieal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the votes 
whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed 
will be reconsidered. The bill is now before the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK. On page 42, line 5, in the committee amend- 
ment, I move to strike ont “$20” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $30." 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the committee amendment was agreed to will be recon- 
sidered. The question is on agreeing to the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to tlhe amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The bill (S. 4059) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexi- 
ean Wars, and to certain widows of said soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and to widows of the War of 1812, and Army nurses, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, that is a general bill. I under- 
stand that the chairman of the Committee on Pensions, the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Noreeck], desires to take up 
this measure with the committee before asking for final action 
on it. I am very anxious to see the measure enacted into law 
as soon as possible; but the hour is late, and, as I say, I 
understand that the chairman desires to take the bill back to 
the committee for the consideration of the matter to which I 
have referred. Am I correct in that understanding? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; I am perfectly willing to have the 
hill go over for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be passed over. 


HOME CARE FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the bilt of which the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carrer] has charge, relating to 
mothers’ aid, was temporarily laid aside. No disposition was 
made of it, nor were arrangements made for its future con- 
sideration. I desire to ask the Senator from Kansas and others 
interested in the bill if it will be possible to get an agreement 
to take it up under the five-minute rule at the conclusion of 
the routine morning business on Tuesday next, assuming that 
the Senate will adjourn Saturday? 

Mr. CURTIS. Consent has already been given that the Sen- 
ate, when it concludes its business on Saturday, will adjourn 
until Tuesday at 12 o'clock; and I have no objection to the ar- 
rangement, unless the chairmun of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has. 

Mr. CAPPER. Not at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent that on Tuesday, June 1, immediately 
after the conclusion of the routine morning business, the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Order of Business 495, House 
bill 7669, to provide home care for dependent children, under 
the five-minute rule? Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPPER. I ask that the other bill temporarily laid 
aside, known as the amendment to the traffic act, be taken up 
immediately following the mothers’ aid bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not think we had better agree to that 
now. We will try to settle that matter on that day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the further pleasure 
of the Senate? 

RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, May 
28, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
= Tuunspay, May 27, 1926 


he House met at 12 o'dock nogi 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Sift them 
We 


O God, our unexpressed desires are before Thee. 
that they mny be fore gleams of Thy plan and purpose. 
would seck the depths of Thy knowledge and wisdom, With 
true hearts may we administer our trusts and abligations. We 
praise Thee that love springs from Thy divine nature. Beneath 
the poorest mortal that trembles on the verge of wreck aud ruin 
is the throbbing heart of the love of God. In every way enable 
us to be strong, unselfish, patriotic, and fearless in the defense 
of the right. May the temples of our souls grow and expand 
under the Inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit. Let Thy thoughts 
burn throngh our lips and speak through our conduct and 
always direct the counsels of Our hearts. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

During the reading of the Journal the following occurred : 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the Journal is not being read. The Clerk has just referred 
to certain ameudments as being adopted, but he did not reud 
the amendments. I insist on having the Journal read so we 
may be thoroughly informed. I heard the Clerk say “the fol- 
lowing amendments,” but I did not hear the amendments read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the Journal in its 
complete forin. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I renew my point of order 
that the amendments are not being read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair believes the Clerk is reading 
the amendments. The Chair has been following the reading 
of the Journal, and he understands the Clerk is reading the 
amendments, 

Mr. CRAMTON, I heard the Clerk say “the following 
amendments,’ but I did not hear the amendments read. 

d The SPEAKER. The Clerk says “the following amend- 
ments,” and then he reads the amendments. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, has the reading of the Journal 
been completed? 

The SPEAKER. The reading of the Journal has not been 
completed. A point of order of no quorum can be made during 
the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. SNELL. But, Mr. Speaker, I did not understand that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin made the point of order that no 
quorum was present; he suggested the absence of a quorum, 
but he did not say he made the point of order of no quorum. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw that point 
of order temporarily, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was approved. 


COAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on pending 
conl legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on 
pending coal legislation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me, I desire to make some observations on the attempt 
that is being made to further control by legislation the business 
of producing coal 

‘Ve are a luxury-loving Nation. Any economic disturbance 
which affects any considerable number of our population and 
detracts. even in slight measure from the luxury ordinarily 
enjoyed, causes a reaction which finds expression in the intro- 
duction of bills looking to legislation as a cure-all. Thus it 
is, since the anthracite strike of last winter, which temporarily 
deprived some people of the opportunity to purchase anthracite 
coal, it is now proposed to obviate a recurrence of the condi- 
tion by law, regardless of the revolutionary idea of the meas- 
ure proposed or the inconvenience of a compliance with its 
mandates. 

During the war the cry was for coal—more coal. It was 
essential to the success of our arms. The insistent demand 
for coal on the part of the Government caused thousands of 
citizens to respond and money was raised and used lavishly, 
in the face of a rising market on mine material, for the open- 
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ing of new mines with which to meet the demand for con! 
held to be essential in winning the war. 

While the mine owners of the country were busy developing 
and producing, the Government, perhaps wisely because we 
were face to face with an emergency, fixed thé price of coal. 
What profit the mine owners were able to make at the Goy- 
ernment-fixed price was still further curtailed by a ligh-tax 
rate. Plenty of coul was furnished—there was no lack of it 
and the war was fought to a successful conclusion. Then 
came the readjustment period. It was quite natural tliat every 
man who had inyested a few thousand dollars in a coal mine 
wanted to get his money Dack. The industry was overde- 
veloped for peace time and the supply was too great for the 
demand, The keenest competition resulted; the price went 
down until many of the smaller mine owners were forced into 
bankruptey and others continued to operate at a great Joss. 
This condition has continued to prevail, especially in the bitu- 
minous fields and aside from a few sporadic increases, which 
quickly subsided, coal now sells at the tipple for prices lower 
than they haye been for years. 

There is unquestionably a great demand for anthracite coal. 
The demand is so great that approximately 150,000 men are 
employed in its production. As was their right, these men went 
on strike last September and a shortage of anthracite coal re- 
sulted. There was no suffering in the coal-consuming centers 
on account of the strike. 

The bituminous fields of the country furnished coal in 
abundance, coal of good quality and at a remarkably low 
price, but this price did not always reach the consumer, since 
in many places the niiddleman—who is the substantial business 
man in the coal-consnming centers—took advantage of what 
the public believed to be a shortage of coal generally and added 
on more than a fair price for his share of the transaction in 
passing the coal on to the consumer. Yet because of this 
it is proposed to investigate the entire coal business; to give 
the Secretary of Commerce the right to demand any figures 
with respect to the production of coal anywhere and compel, 
even at great expense, the production of these figures, thus 
baring the trade secrets of a business which is highly competi- 
tive and which at the present time is struggling for an exist- 
ence. 

The city consumer of coal can probably find evidences of 
coal profiteering if he looks closer home. For years it has 
been the custom of the metropolitan press to picture the coal 
operator as a ponderous glutton of great wealth, domineering 
the earth, while the consumer, with a coal bucket of large 
proportions, invariably empty, begs for coal. A constant repe- 
tition of this thought, expressed each winter in cartoons In 
the daily press, has educated the public mind to think of the 
mine owner as an ogre, happy only when the Nation suffers 
from cold, which suffering can only be alleviated by the use 
of his coal. 

During the war coal sold at a high price, as did every other 
commodity—high as compared to the present price. Shortly 
after that time I was told by a coal operator whose veracity 
is beyond question that he knew of a coal dealer in one of the 
eastern cities who had a contract for the purchase of coal 
at $4 a ton. Coal not under contract sold at a higher price. 
This coal dealer would occasionally go into the open market 
and buy a carload of coal at $9 a ton. He would then show 
the invoice of this $9 coal to his customers as an excuse for 
charging them 810 a ton, when the fact was that practically 
98 per cent of the coal which he was selling at this price was 
contract coal for which he was only paying $4. 

It is a well-known fact that prepared sizes of coal cost more 
than the ordinary run of mine. When the coal passes over 
the sereen the larger lumps are separated in different sizes. 
The preparation of this coal, of course, results in much “slack” 
or fine coal, which does not find a ready market, while the pre- 
pared sizes command a better price. I am told by mine ofli- 
cials in my State that during the anthracite shortage, due to 
the strike, that the average price of West Virginia conl, loaded 
on cars at the mine tipple, was $2.42 a ton. Those who would 
regulate could find a more prolific field nearer home. 

Government regulation of business, where no emergency ex- 
ists, is revolutionary and dangerous. If the men who produce 
coal are to be subjected to further regulation, then why not 
regulate the production of wheat and corn, of oats and rye, of 
cotton and wool? 

If wheat speculators force the price to that point where the 
consuming public turns to corn for relief and the price of corn 
advances, then it would be as reasonable to expect that farm- 
ers of the Corn Belt should be regulated, thelr books audited, 
their trade secrets bared. If the woolgrowers pool their in- 
terests and the price of wool reaches that point where the con- 
suming public feels that it is overtaxed, then the regulatory 
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principle would apply and cotton growers of the South, find- 
ing their cotton increasing in value, could be called upon to 
furnish the Secretary of Commerce with full facts and figures. 
The analogy here is good. If regulation is good for the public 
with respect to coal, then it is also good for the public with 
respect to every other business which produces the necessities 
of life. 


The mine owner, of course, is anxious to sell his product.. 


An idle mine is a liability. Interest on his invested capital is 
lost, depreciation of the physical property is great, and the 
overhead is appalling. Taking great losses one yenr he is en- 
titled to a fair price when competition is restricted by a 
steadier market. He is already “regulated” to a large extent. 
Any attempt on the part of mine owners to fix a price for 
coal would immediately call for an indictment for violation of 
the antitrust laws. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixes the rates at which coal can be shipped on the railways, 
which, of course, is regulatory of the business itself. What the 
coul business, aS well as every other legitimate business, needs 
at this time is to be let alone. The mine owner has a problem 
on his hands that can not be helped by governmental meddling. 
There ure economic ills that can not be cured by legislation. 
There is no excuse now for the initiation of regulatory legis- 
lation—a principle repugnant to the well-formed ideas of free 
Americans as well as inimical to the business interests of the 
country generally. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Rhode Island asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not object; but I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. However, 
I will withhold it until the gentleman gets his consent. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island to address the House for five 
minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Evidently there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Cramton) there were—ayes 3, noes 65. 

So a call of the House was refused. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, is there 
any reason why I might not address the House while we are 
waiting for a quorum? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island to address the House for five 
minutes? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have made the point of 
order that a quorum is not present, so that nothing is in order. 
The only thing we can do is to adjourn, and I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The House has just refused to adjourn. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I withdraw my motion, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Ine SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is not the proper business before 
the House the motion to recommit the bill that was up yester- 
day afternoon and on which the previous question had been 
ordered? 

The SPEAKER. No business of that sort would be in order 
without a quorum, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I thought the Chair had deter- 
mined there was a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. No; there is no quorum present. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is a point of order of no quorum 
pending? 

The SPEAKER. No; the point of no quorum was made and 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trtson] moved a call of 
the House, and the House refused to agree to a call of the 
House. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, before that 
I had already got unanimous consent to proceed for fiye min- 
utes. 
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The SPEAKER. Even so, tlie gentleman can not proceed at 
this time. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand the situation, Mr. Speaker, we 
have to wait until enough Members appear to make up a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Can not the gentleman from Rhode Tsland 
proceed by unanimous consent? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, would it not be in order to 
instruct the Speaker to send for the absentees? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
can not be anything done until a quorum anpears. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). Two hundred and twenty 
Members are present; a quorum. The gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. O'CONNELL} is recognized for five minutes. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION CLAIMS 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, on January 5 last I brought to the attention 
of the House a ruling of the ComptroHer General of the United 
States in connection with adjusted compensation claims, and I 
explained at that time that in my opinion there was no proyi- 
sion in the adjusted compensation act which required, as a con- 
dition precedent to a valid claim, that the application should be 
received during the lifetime of the applicant, providing such 
application was made and signed by the deceased ex-service 
man before his death. 

I would call to the attention of those Members who are in- 
terested my remarks, which appear on pages 1542 and 1543 of 
the Record of January 5. 

I am advised by the Veterans’ Bureau there are at present 
411 claims in the Army, 92 claims in the Navy, and 8 claims in 
the Marine Corps, making a total of 511 claims which have 
been adjudicated by these various departments as valid claims, 
but which the comptroller has turned down and has refused to 
pay on the ground that the application was not received until 
after the death of the veteran. 

Shortly after I made the remarks referred to, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mitts] introduced a bill which would 
correct this situation, and later, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Green] introduced a bill (H. R. 10277) which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means, was favorably 
reperted by that committee, and is now pending on the House 
Calendar. I want to call the attention of the Members of this 
House to the necessity of some action in these cases. All 
of these departments believe that these claims should be paid. 

Claims of this character are scattered all over the United 
States. When the first claim was turned down by the Comp- 
troller in cases similar to some that have been referred to me, 
there was a second claim filed on the ground of dependency, 
and then the various bureaus receiving these claims said, 
“We are unable to act upon the second claim because we 
already have in our files what we consider a valid claim 
which should be paid.” Therefore we have this unjust and 
anomalous situation of being unable to receive payment on 
either of the claims, both of which are valid, because the 
department says it can not act upon a second claim, which 
would otherwise be valid, because a previous valid claim is 
pending which they are unable to pay by reason of the ruling 
of the Comptroller General, which has been made notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 305 of the World War 
adjusted compensation act, which reads as follows: 


Immediately upon the enactment of this act the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy shall ascertain the individuals who 
are veterans as defined in section 2, and as to each veteran the 
number of days of oversea service and of home service, as defined 
in section 2, for which he is entitled to recelve adjusted service 
credit, and their findings shall not be subject to review by the 
General Accounting Office, and payments made by disbursing officers 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau made in accordance with such 
findings shall be passed to their credit. 


Let me show you the result. If this construction is correct, 
we have been legislating geographically, because if a person 
in the District of Columbia or a person in the State of Mary- 
land or in the State of Virginia filed a claim on Tuesday morn- 
ing and died on Thursday following, the claim would be paid 
because there would have been sufficient time for that claim to 
have gone through the mail and be received by the department 
before the death of the applicant; but if another person in 
California or in Texas or at some other distant point had 
made a claim on the same Tuesday or eyen on the Monday be- 
fore, and died on the same following Thursday, it might 
happen that as that claim would take a longer time to get by 
mail to the department involyed, there would be no payment 
because the Comptroller General would rule in such a case 
that it had not been received before the death of the veteran. 
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There are at present 511 of such claims; and if we can not 
pass the Green bill (H. R. 10277), which most of the depart- 
ments favor, we should at least enact such legislation as would 
correct this situation. I say it is absolutely unfair. When 
Congress passed this act there is not any question but what it 
intended there should be a vested interest in the beneficiary 
and the dependents of the veterans, and now, under the ruling 
of the Comptroller General, no relief can be granted in these 
cases, which results in a palpable injustice. 

I ask the Members of the House to take this matter under 
consideration and to pass the necessary legislation before ad- 
journment to correct this situation. 

THE HOWELL & KING BREWERY 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I rise under the provisions 
of Rule XXII, paragraph 5, for the discharge from further 
consideration by the Judiciary Committee of House Resolu- 
tion 255. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York claim 
that the resolution is privileged? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, the report on that resolution 
has been filed, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under the rules, before a report is re- 
ported it must be printed, and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will not claim that the report is printed under sec- 
tion 801. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I raise the point under the facts that this 
resolution, if it ever had any privilege, has lost it. The cer- 
tificate from the Treasury Department is to the effect that the 
resolution requires them to make an independent examination 
and that the information is not within the department. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That has nothing to do with the privi- 
leged status of my resolution at this time. 

Te SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would be a highly 
technical ruling to hold that this bill, which has been reported, 
is still in the committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Rule XVIII, paragraph 2, provides: 


All bills, petitions, memorials, or resolutions reported from a com- 
mittee shall be accompanied by reports in writing, which shall be 
printed, 


The SPEAKER. It is going to be printed. The sole ques- 
tion, as it appears to the Chair, is that the gentleman from 
New York moves to discharge the committee from the consid- 
eration of this resolution, and that presupposes that the resolu- 
tion is still in the custody of the committee, which is not the fact, 
for it has been reported. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But it has not been printed, as required 
by the rule, and ee sa is still in the custody of the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that would be a highly 
technical ruling, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 15 minutes on my resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 
Mr. GRAHAM and Mr. JOHNSON of Washington objected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute, and let the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee assume the responsibility of objecting. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I ebject. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is unfair; he is not keep- 
ing faith with me. [Cries of “ Regular order.”] 

ROOSEVELT-SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is on the motion to re- 
commit by the gentleman from Oklahoma on the bill (H. R. 
9387) to revise the boundary of the Sequoia National Park. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CRAMTON) there were 58 ayes and 171 noes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 107, nays 227, 
answered “present” 1, not yoting 96, as follows: 


[Roll No. 102] 


YEAS—107 
Allgood Brand, Ga. Crosser Fisher 
Aswell Briggs Curry Fletcher 
Beck Bulwinkle Davis Fulmer 
Beedy Burtness Dickinson, Mo, Gambrin 
Bell Busby Dickstein Garber 
Black, Tex. Byrns Dominick Gardner, Ind. 
Blanton Collier Drewry Garrett, Tex. 
Bowling Connally, Tex. Edwards Goldsborough 
Box Cox Eslick Green, Fla. 


Griffin 
Hammer 
Hare 
Harrison 


Hill, Ala. 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 
James 

Jeffers 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones 

Kemp 


Kunz 
LaGuardia 


8 
dkins 
Allen 
Almon 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Buchmann 
Bacon 
Barbour 


Campbell 
Cannon 
Carpenter 
Carss 
Carter, Calif, 
zarter, Okla, 
‘eller 
Chalmers 
Chapman 
Chindblom 


Connol y, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 


Crisp 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
paren t 

avenpor 
55 1 


m 

8 lowa 
Doughton 
Douglass 


Ackerman 
Aldrich 
2 
ppleby 
Auf der Heide 
Baile 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bloom 
HKowman 
Boylan 
Brand, Ohio 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Canfield 
Carew 
Christopherson 
Cleary 
Collins 
Corning 
Cullen 
Davey 
Denison 
Doyle 
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Lanham Norton 
Lankford O'Connor, La. 
Lazaro Oldfield 
Leavitt Oliver, Ala 
Linthicum Oliver, — 
Little Phillips 
rashid on 

Lyo uin 
Meciintfe ainey 
MecDuttie nkin 


Ra: 
McLaughlin, Mich.Rayburn 
R Ar 


MeMillan 


ee 


McReynolds Romjue 
McSwain Rubey 
1 Rutherford 
sfield Sabath 
Milligan Sanders, Tex. 
Nelson, Wis, Schafer 
NAYS—227 
Dowell ng 
Driver 
Dyer hire 
Enon * 
io op 
Ellis Kuria 
33 Lampert 
Eva Lea, Calif. 
Fairchild Leatherwood 
pat ahibach 
Fist L Ansa 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. McF: 
Fitzgerald, W. T. Meran ughiln, Nebr. 
Fort Mel 
Foss Madden 
Free Magee, N. I. 
Freeman Magee, La. 
Frene Magrady 
Fuller Mapes 
Furlow Martin, La. 
Gibson Martin, Mass. 
Gifford Menges 
Gilbert Michaelson 
Glynn Michener 
Goodwin Miller 
Gorman Montgomery 
Green, Iowa . 
rlest Moore, K Bi 
Hadley Moore, Ohio 
Hale Moore, Va. 
Hall, Ind. Morehead 
Hall, N. Dak. Morgan 
Hardy Morrow 
Hawley Murphy 
Hersey Nelson, Me. 
Hieke: Nelson, Mo, 
Hill, Md. Newton, Minn, 
Hill, Wash, Newton, Mo. 
Hoch O'Connell, N. X. 
Horg O'Connell, R. I. 
Holaday O'Connor, N. X. 
Hooper Parker 
Houston Peery 
Hudson Perlman 
Hull, Wiliam E. Prall 
Irwin Pratt 
Jacobstein Purnell 
Johnson, III. Quayle 
Johnson, Ind. Ragon 
Johnson, Wash. Ramseyer 
Kahn Ransley 
Keller Rathbone 
Kelly Reece 
Kerr Reed, N. Y. 
Ketcham Reid, Ill. 
Kicfner Robinson, Iowa 
Kincheloe Robsion, Ky. 


ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1 
Lowrey 


NOT VOTING—36 


Drane 

Fenn 
Flaherty 
Frear 
Fredericks 
Frothingbam 
Funk 

Galliyan 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tenp, 
Gasque 
Golder 
Graham 
Greenwood 
Hangen 
Hawes 

Hull, Morton D. 
Jenkins 


Kyale 


Larsen 


Manlove 
ea 
Merritt 
10 
ontague 
Morin 
Parks 
Patterson 
Peavey 
Perkins 
Porter 
Rouse 
Sanders, N, Y. 
Sears, Fla. 
Smith 
Smithwick 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 


Mr. Bailey with Mr. Hawes. 


Mr. Ackerman with Mr. 
Mr. MacGregor with Mr. Larsen. 


Canfield. 


Mr. Appleby with Mr, Lee of Georgia. 
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Sears, Nebr, 
Simmons 
are 
Spearing 
Strother 
Sheth Tex. 
Swan 

Ta lot, W. Va. 


Whittington 
Williams, Tex. 
Williamson 
Wingo 

Wright 


Rogers 
Rowbottom 
Sandlin 
Schneider 
Scott 

Seger 
Shallenberger 
Shreve 


Sinnott 
Snell 
8 5 


8 
Sproul, III. 
Sproul, Kans. 


Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thurston 


Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Tolicy 
Tucker 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Updike 
Valle 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, ‘Ga. 
Vinson, K af 
Wainwright 


White, Me. 
Wisteliend 
Wilson, 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Wyant 
Yates 
Zihlman 


Somers, N. Y. 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 


pe 
Taylor, N. J. 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tincher 


White, Kans. 
Williams, III. 
Wilson, Miss. 
Wood 
Woodrum 
Wurzbach 
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. Movin with Mr. Garner of Texas. 
„Patterson with Mr, Stedman, 

Mr. Denison with Mr. Cleary. 

n Fenn with Mr. Bankhead. 

„Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Rouse, 
„Fare with Mr. Smithwick. 

. Kearns with Mr. Barkley. 

Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sears of Florida, 
Perkins with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Aldrich with Mr. Cullen. 

. Fredericks with Mr. Steagall. 

. Golder with Mr. Corning. 

Funk with Mr. Gasque. 

. Swoope with Mr. Carew. 

r. Sanders of New York with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Weaver. 

. Muniove with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
. Graham with Mr. Doyle. 

. Kendall with Mr. Buchanan. 

n Luce with Mr. Boylan, 

. Wiliams of Ilinois with Mr. Mead. 

„ Mills with Mr. Gallivan. 

. White of Kansas with Mr. Montague. 

„ Treadway with Mr. Browning. 

n Morton D. Hull with Mr. Collins. 

. Welsh with Mr. Stevenson. 

. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Woodrum. 
. Kiess with Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. \Woud with Mr. Tydings. 

. Thompson with Mr. Davey. 

Smith with Mr. Thomas, 

n Porter with Mr. Parks. 

„Merritt with Mr. Major. 

. Christopherson with Mr. Auf der Heide. 

. Watres with Mr. McKeown. 

Andresen with Mr. Somers of New York, 
„Bowman with Mr. Bloom. 

. Flaherty with Mr. Kyvale. 

„ Haugen with Mr. Frear. 

„ Wurzbach with Mr. Peavey. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill? 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—ADJOURNMENT OVER NEXT MONDAY 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I believe it to be the very gen- 
eral wish of the membership of this House to adjourn over 
next Monday. I have a wnhanimous-consent agreement to pro- 
pose, which, if agreed to, will accomplish it. I ask unanimous 
consent that in the consideration of the river and harbor bill 
general debate proceed not later than 6 o'clock each eyening 
until Saturday evening; that not later than 6 o’clock on Sat- 
urday evening general debate be concluded and that the House 
then adjourn over until the following Tuesday; that on next 
Tuesday the river and harbor bill shall not be taken up, but 
that other business be taken up on that day. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, it seems to me strange in the circumstances 
that the Congress of the United States should remain in ses- 
sion on Saturday afternoon next as proposed in the agreement 
submitted by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trnson] 
during the ceremony of the unyeiling of the monument in 
honor of the man who invented the ironclad Monitor and put it 
niloat at the exact moment when it was necessary, many his- 
torians declare, if the United States of America was to be 
saved. It has by historians been asserted that but for Irics- 
son's Monitor the ironclad Merrimac would have suuk all of 
the Goyernment’s wooden ships and had Washington at its 
mercy. The man who invented the Monitor was a humble 
Swede. His monument is to be unveiled on Saturday after- 
noon, The Crown Prince and the Crown Princess of Sweden 
have come thousands of miles and are here for the ceremony; 
thousands of miles to attend the unveiling of the monument. 
In my judgment—and I speak with deference to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and the distinguished floor leader—the Con- 
gress of the United States might well forego its duties on this 
floor on that afternoon, which would be merely to indulge in 
general debate, and perform its other and greater duty by 
attending the ceremonies in honor of the unveiling of the 
monument to John Ericsson. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, there is in my request nothing at 
all inconsistent with the wishes of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Cooper]. If before 2 p. m. on Saturday general debate 
has reached such a stage, as I sincerely hope and believe it will, 
the House can very readily adjourn and attend these ceremonies. 
T inserted the 6 o'clock provision so that if circumstances are 
untoward and we do not reach the point I have suggested, then 
it would be possible for us to remain in session during the 
entire afternoon in order to conclude the general debate. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman not make 
that 2 o'clock on Saturday afternoon instead of 6 o'clock? 

Mr. TILSON. I should like to do that now, but we can do 
it hereafter. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And begin the session on Sat- 
urday at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. TILSON. I should be very glad to include in my request 
that we meet on Saturday at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. MADDEN. Both Friday and Saturday? 

Mr. TILSON. Both Friday and Saturday if that is the wish 
of the House. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Connecticut when he expects to 
get a vote on the river and harbor biil? 

Mr. TILSON. In the following week. Twelve hours of gen- 
eral debate are provided for under the rule. 

Mr. CELLER. And there will be no vote this week? 

Mr. TILSON. There could not be a vote under the request 
that I have submitted. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Wow would it be to submit a 
unanimous-consent request that when the House adjourns on 
Saturday it adjourn to meet on Tuesday next, so that when 
Saturday arrives it can then be determined whether to sit on 
that day or not and make the motion accordingly. 

Mr. TILSON. My request, if granted, would permit such 
action. It was made not later than 6 o'clock, so that the House 
must adjourn not later than 6 o’clock, but we could adjourn at 
11.80 o'clock a. m. if we meet at 11 o'clock on Saturday, if the 
House so desires. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
House? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
at any time. 

The SPHAKWR, The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns on Saturday next 
it adjourn to meet on the following Tuesday. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, that is not all of the re- 
quest. It also included that the House should meet at 11 
o'clock on both Friday and Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman also asks unanimous 
consent that the House shail meet at 11 o'clock a. m. on both 
Friday and Saturday and that the general debate shall close 
not later than 6 o'clock on Saturday evening. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MAPS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
with the further understanding also that no general business 
shall come before the House this week except the general 
debate upon the river and harbor Dill. 

Mr. TILSON. Except routine matters. I assure the gentle- 
man that there will be no bills brought up if I can prevent it. 

Mr. MAPES. And that the consideration of the river nnd 
harbor bill may not proceed any further than general debate 
this week. 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if this House can not adjourn at 2 o'clock on Saturday, in 
order that we may take part in the ceremonies in honor of 
Jobn Ericsson, I shall object. 

Mr. TILSON. But the gentleman realizes that if he does 
object we certainly can not adjeurn, but if he leaves it as it is 
we can adjourn at 2 o'clock. If he objects it is impossible to 
adjourn at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman will yield, I presume 
there is no Member of the House any more interested in this 
John Ericsson ceremonial than I am, and I want to ask the 
gentleman to withdraw his objection, I think we will adjourn 
by 2 o'clock on Saturday. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, if I can get assurance that 
nothing will be done to block adjournment if possible at 2 
o'clock I shall withdraw my objection. 

Mr. TILSON. I give the gentleman the assurance on my 
part. 

The SPEAKER, 
gentleman from Connecticut? 
hears none. 


It would be in the control of the 


So that we could determine that 


Is there objection to the request of the 
{After a pause.] The Chair 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Finch was granted leave to 
withdraw papers in the case of Hannah Meagher, no adverse 
report having been made thercon. 

DEATH OF A FORMER MEMBER 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad purpose to inform 
the House of the death of former Representative Frank J, 
McNulty, of the third congressional district of New Jersey. 

ADDRESS BY MR, BURTON 

Mr. GRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, may I have one minute in 

which to make a statement? Mr. Speaker, in connection with 
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the agreement that has just been made it will, of course, be 
the desire not to dissipate the time ayailable for general debate 
by needless roll calls. At the same time, those of us who are 
interested in the Great Lakes situation are very anxious indeed 
that the House should liear the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Burron] when he speaks on this question, and I 
understand that it is arranged—I will ask the gentleman from 
New York—that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] 
would be recognized the first thing to-morrow. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is my understanding, and as far as 
I am coneerned I have no objection and will facilitate that 
being done. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If there could be that understanding I 
know the membership would have a satisfactory attendance 
here pnd do away with any necessity of a roll call to get 
Members here to hear the gentleman from Ohio. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendments 
bills of the following titles: . 

H. R. 2237. An act for the relief of Leslie Warnick Brennan; 
and 

II. R. 11607. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Red River Parish Bridge Co. (Inc.) to construct a bridge 
across the Red River at or near the town of Coushatta in the 
parish of Red River in the State of Lonisiana. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bills of the following tifles in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 92. An act fixing rates on hotel room keys and tags; 

II. R. 7776. An act for the reimbursement of Emma E. L. 
Pulliam; 

H. R. 7889. An act to regulate subsistence expenses of civilian 
officers and employees while absent from their designated posts 
of duty on official business; 

H. R. 10895. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Wisconsin, to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River in the city of Minneapolis in the State of 
Minnesota; and 

H. R. 10771. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Little Falls, Minn, 

The message also announced that the Senate had receded 
from its amendment No. 3 to the bill (H. R. 10089) granting the 
eonsent of Congress for the construction of a bridge over the 
Columbia River at a point within 1 mile upstream and 1 mile 
downstream from the mouth of the Entiat River in Chelan 
County, State of Washington. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the reports of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to bills of the following titles: 

S. 2702. An act to provide for the setting apart of certain 
lands in the State of California as an addition to the Morongo 
Indian Reseryation; and 

H. R. 8186. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase certain lands in California to be added to the 
Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation and authorizing an appro- 
priation of funds therefor. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

S. 108. An act for the relief of the Commercial Union As- 
surance Co, (Ltd.) and others; 

$.511. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the lighter Linwood at the time of her collision with the 
U. S. S. Absecon; 

S. 554. An act for the relief of Frank Grygla; 

S. 588. An act for the relief of A. T. Whitworth; 

5.726. An act for the relief of Hilbert Edison and Ralph E. 
Walton; 

S. 1208. An act providing reimbursement to J. M. LaCalle for 
services as instructor at the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., from October 1, 1914, to October 19, 1914; 

S. 1223. An act for the relief of J. L. Flynn; 

S. 1224. An act for the relief of John P. McLaughlin; 

§.1361. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty Co., 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
and the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland; 
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S. 1415. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to immediately reconvey to Charles Murray, sr., 
and his wife, etc., title to lots 820 and 822, in the town of 
De Puniak Springs, Flu., etc.; 

S. 1651. An uct for the relief of the widow and minor chil- 
dren of Ed Estes, deceased; ` 

S. 1792. An act for the relief of William Alexander, Frank 
M. Clark, and others; 

S. 1920. An act for the relief of the devisees of William Rusch, 
deceased ; 

S. 2533. An act for the relief of R. P. Rueth, of Chamita, 
N. Mex.; 

S. 2674. An act for the relief of Kate T. Riley; 

S, 2702. An act to provide for the setting apart of certain 
lands in the State of California as an addition to the Morongo 
Indian Reservation ; 

S. 2898. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the steamship Oconee; 

3. 3077. An act for the relief of John T. Wilson; 

3330. An act for the relief of Thomas G. Peyton; 
2555. An act for the relief of the Rochester Merchandiso 


DR, 


Co. 
$. 3879. An act for the relief of W. T. Murray, administrator 
of the estate of Florence Martin, deceased; 

S. 3880. An act for the relief of Mollie Van Hooser, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Myrtle Van Hooser, deceased ; and 

S. 3997. An act to amend section 301 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, 


—— 


72 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
eae Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
See of the bill H. R. 11616, with Mr. LEIIIn ACI in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 11616, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construction, repair, and pres- 
eryation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr, DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 


with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New York. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not be- 
lieve that in the long history of the Republic there ever has been 
a more important, a more beneficial, and useful bill for the im- 
provement of riyers and harbors presented to the Congress than 
that now under consideration. I am going to sketch. in a gen- 
eral way the purpose of the bill, referring simply at first to the 
more important items. I am going in a general way to review 
the important provisions of this bill. Before doing so I call 
attention to the circumstances in which this bill is presented. 
First, taking into account the relative value of the dollar, our 
foreign trade last year was as great as it has ever been in 
the history of the country. Not alone has our foreign trade 
grown, but it has grown not in volume alone but by comparison. 
The only two countries in the whole world which are on a pre- 
war basis as to commerce are the United States and one other 
very small country of insignificant tonnage. We have grown 
steadily since the war, grown in business, while Europe has 
decreased in business; grown in business, which has developed 
continually at an amazing rate. 

Our commerce in the Orient has multiplied by about four 
since the World War. Our commerce with the countries to the 
south of us has multiplied by about two and a half. We have 
a merchant marine on the seas, which is competing on equal 
terms, without a subsidy, with other nations. There never was 
a time when prospects were so bright in our foreign commerce 
as they are to-day. 

And, too, there never was a time when inland commerce was 
so necessary to the country as it is now. We are to-day sup- 
plied with transportation facilities adequate only to meet the 
needs of the day. In the next 25 years we shall have 40,000,000 
more people. We have no transportation facilities for them. 
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We must supply those transportation facilities, and the ques- 
tion is, How the facilities shall be supplied? 

Obviously, we can not look with any hope of its being done 
to the railroads—we can not expect them to increase their 
trackage. Owing to circumstances whith we need not dis- 
cuss, no new mileage by railroad has been created for many 
years, and there is no outlook that it will be created. There 
is one way in which we can increase our transportation 
facilitics, and that is by the increase of our waterway facilities 
in the interior. Not alone can we do that, but we find, upon 
the most careful and conservatiye estimate, that we can 
do it at from one-fourth to one-third of the cost of producing 
a like capacity by rail, and when you have produced your 
capacity by rail or by water you find this, that transportation 
by water the world over is infinitely cheaper than transporta- 
tion by rail. 

Let us make a comparison. Take a thousand bushels of 
wheat aud carry it a thousand miles. You can do it by rail 
for $200. On the lakes you can do it for $30. On the Missis- 
sippi you can do it for $70. Bo that once you have produced 
the water transnortation facilities, you not only have those 
facilities, but you also have them functioning at a fraction 
of the cost of transportation by rail. 

These being the general circumstances facing us when this 
river and harbor bill is presented, let us examine the im- 
portant items in the bill. And, first, let me say that I am going 
to treat of the Great Lakes system, and I regard, and every- 
body agrees, that it is the greatest water transportation sys- 
tem the world has ever known. Now, there is a feeling on the 
part of some Members that the Illinois River project in this 
bill is inimical to the Great Lakes system. I think, however, 
that I can convince you that instead of it being hostile or detri- 
mental to the Great Lakes system, it is helpful and a great 
step toward making that wonderful system even more useful 
than it has been heretofore. 

What is the situation as to the Great Lakes system? There 
-are three provisions in this bill in regard to the Great Lakes, 
every one of them of tremendous importance. Let us take 
them in the order of their importance. The first provision in 
the bill is in regard to a survey of the Great Lakes with this 
purpose in view: The attaining of a greater depth in the chan- 
nels of the Great Lakes. We have had much speculation; we 
have had much investigation in the last few years, because 
there has been a particularly dry cycle in the Great Lakes 
region of the United States, and the Great Lakes levels have 
gone down some 30 to 36 inches, due to a variety of circum- 
stances; due to the fact that we have not had the ordinary 
rainfall, and due to the fact that the forests have been cut 
away, and the fact that the feeding streams have not flown 
with the same regularity or spread their flow over the same 
period; due to any number of different causes which you could 
enumerate one after the other. 

The commerce on the Great Lakes is carried in frelghters, 
which carry about 14,000 tons. These freighters are built 
with a load draft of 24 feet, not because we have a 24-foot 
depth in the Great Lakes channels, but because to balance 
the boat and make it stable that draft is deemed best. 

Mr. BURTON. The gentleman refers to draft? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. The purpose was to make the boat 
steady and able to stand up in any storm. Nobody believed 
that we did have or that we would have 24 feet, but all knew 
that the legal depth of the channels was 20 feet. We found 
that that was the best boat from the viewpoint of the naval 
architect; the most stable and the best adapted to the trade. 
We do find, however, that the Grent Lakes levels haye gone 
down. 

What is the remedy? The best engineering talent in the 
country has been employed and has been studying that prob- 
lem for many years, and they say we can put into the Great 
Lakes at different points compensating or regulating works 
which will raise the level of the Great Lakes probably 8 feet; 
at any rate somewhere near that amount. All engincers 
agree—independent engineers, and the engineers of the United 
States Army, who are as good as any that there are in the 
worli—they all agree that that can be done. 

Owing to the fact that there has been this lessening of the 
depth in the channels of the Great Lakes, this matter has been 
under consideration, but there has been no effort to do any- 
thing until this bill was introduced; and here for the first 
time we make an effort to make this wonderful commerce, the 
most wonderful the world has ever known, more valuable than 
it has ever been at any period in its splendid history, by pro- 
viding this added depth of channels through the construction of 
regulating or compensating works. 

So I say that this proyision in the bill, providing, as it does, 
that this be done, marks a most important point in the im- 
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provement of the Great Lakes—as important a point as there 
has been in the history of that great commerce. In providing, 
as we do provide, for a survey to find out what can be done by 
regulatory works, what-can be done by deepening the channels, 
what can be done by a combination of the two, we are doing the 
most important thing that has been done in the entire history 
of the Great Lakes for their benefit and for the benefit of the 
commerce borne upon them. 

What is the next thing that we do for the Great Lakes? The 
second thing that we do is this: 5 

A tremendous commerce passes through the St. Marys River 
in Michigan. That commerce is so great that boats pass every 
one or two minutes in each direction, and there is no provision 
made for disaster. Suppose a boat should be sunk? Suppose 
something should happen to a boat or suppose any kind of au 
accident should block that stream for a moment—where we 
must not and can not have any cessation or interruption of 
commerce in the shipping season—commerce would inevitably 
be interrupted, to the great injury and to the great loss not 
only of the Great Lakes but of the whole country. So we pro- 
vide in this bill that we shall construct a third channel so that 
we shall haye suficient width and so that in case of disaster 
we can use this additional channel and in case of accident com- 
merce will not cease but will go on unimpeded and uninter- 
rupted, and there will be no loss to this country or to the inter- 
ests of the Great Lakes. That is the second thing we do, an 
improvement involving the expenditure of $5,000,000 for the 
Great Lakes. 

What is the third thing we do? About the two things which 
I have discussed there can be no question. As to them there is 
agreement. The third thing in this bill is the improvement of 
the Illinois River. That is the contested point, the controver- 
sial point in this bill. Let us see whether there should be any 
controversy about it, and I start out by making this statement: 
That that is just as important to the Great Lakes as the other 
two provisions and can not and will not be in any way or to 
any extent detrimental. If it were, I am frank to say I would 
be against it. Let us see what the improvement is, and let us 
see the circumstances under which the improvement is made. 
In doing that we must for a few minutes go into history. 

Twenty years ago, perhaps, the city of Chicago, then large, 
found that by dumping its sewage into Lake Michigan it 
made the water so inipure that it could not use it for domestic 
purposes. So they did what every other city did in those times. 
They arranged a way by which they could dump this sewage 
somewhere into a streafh, because that was the only way then 
that anyone knew about to dispose of sewage. The dumping of 
raw sewage into a flowing stream was the only method prac- 
ticed. Chicago is not to be criticized for doing that, because 
that is exactly what everybody did and what the state of the 
art at that time dictated should be done. Chicago followed no 
unusual practice in that regard but followed the regular prac- 
tice in doing that, They reversed the course of the Chicago 
River and constructed a sanitary canal about 20 or 25 feet 
deep running out from Chicago south for 32 miles to the Des 
Plaines River, which empties into the Illinois River 273 miles 
above the mouth of the latter stream, Time ran along. Chi- 
eago—a wonderful city in development, in industry, and in 
commercial importance in every possible way—continued to 
grow, and of course the quantity of water required for the 
disposal of the sewage increased as time went on. And then 
simultaneously with the increase of the water which Chicago 
used there came a period of great drought in the United States, 
and particularly in the lake regions, when the lake levels were 
reduced from all kinds of causes, but particularly from the 
falling off of the quantity of rainfall. Then people began to 
study the question and why it was the levels of the Great 
Lakes were falling. It was found they had fallen about 36 
inches, and by an expert investigation they found that 5 inches 
of that came from the diversion at Chicago. Thereupon the 
Government of the United States interyened and said that this 
diversion at Chicago must be regulated and must be controlled. 
So the Secretary of War, who has charge of such matters, 
President Taft at that time being Secretary, held a hearing 
and issued an order that Chicago should be permitted to take 
4,167 cubic feet per second from Lake Michigan. 

The hearings were reopened before Secretary Stimson and 
he made an identical order. Then the United States brought 
a suit to determine whether Chicago had the right to take 
more than 4,167 cubic feet, and that suit dragged its weary 
way—and I call your attention to this—through the courts 
for 16 long years, and finally the court determined that Chicago 
had no right to take more than the 4,167 cubic feet. Chicago 
went back to the Secretary of War and Secretary Weeks in 
1925, on March 5, made an order that Chicago should be per- 
mitted to take for a limited time, 8,500 cubic feet per second, 
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aud that that should be reduced as time went on from time to 
time until the minimum fixed by him of 4,167 cubic feet should 
be reached. Meanwhile, certain of the other States of the 
Great Lakes had begun suits in the Supreme Court and one 
is pending now on behalf of the State of Michigan to test the 
right to divert water at all from the Great Lakes into the 
Illinois River. 

That is your situation, and let us see what the future is to 
be. There is not anyone before me who believes that you can 
take away from Chicago at once and to the detriment of her 
health, to create a pestilence—and that is what it would 
create—to bring on typhoid fever and all of the allied ilis— 
there is not a man before me who believes that you can take 
that water away from Chicago faster than she can, with the 
utmost dispatch, provide modern sewage disposal plants. She 
is spending $20,000,000 a year to do that, and she is doing it, 
the Army engineers in charge of the matter say, as rapidly 
as it can be done, and that she is proceeding with all possible 
dispatch. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield: 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Does not the distinguished chairman of 
the committee feel that Chicago has had 20 years’ time to pro- 
vide for the disposal of this sewage? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As I said before, in answer to the gentle- 
man—and I will make this very brief—when Chicago did what 
she did she did exactly what was the general practice and what 
I am sorry and very greatly regret to say is the general prac- 
tice elsewhere to-day. I regret that throughout this broad land 
of ours the practice still is to dump raw and undiluted sewage 
into streams in order to dispose of it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield to me right 
there? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact that the Government of 
the United States is dumping the sewage of Washington in 
that manner to-day into the Potomac? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am sorry to say that is the fact. 

Let us take the facts as they transpired. Chicago, whether 
she is doing it willingly or unwillingly, the fact remains that 
she is spending $20,000,000 a year to create plants to dispose 
of her sewage in a modern, scientific, healthful, sanitary way. 
Let her create them as fast as she can, let her use not the 
ordinary dispatch. Let her use unusual dispatch; let her do this 
at the very highest possible speed, none the less the fact remains 
that for many years to come Chicago will continue to draw a 
large quantity of water from Lake Michigan in order to preserve 
the health of her people and to prevent a pestilence. 

This is a condition, as my friend, Doctor Kinprep, will tell 
you from his experience, which is sure to continue and to con- 
tinue for at least 10 or 15 years to come. Mind you, it will not 
continue to the same extent. There will not be the same 
quantity of water dischargell three years from to-day as to- 
day. We will gradually, we will continuously, we will night 
and day, throughout this period of years, diminish the quantity 
of water just as fast as these modern sewage-disposal works 
can be constructed. 

Mr. KINDRED. That is a condition of the permit, is it 
not? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

In the meantime, during the period of 10 to 15 years while 
this is certain to continue, you are confronted with this ques- 
tion: Shall you permit this water, now 8,250 cubic feet per 
second, to run down the Illinois River and into the Missis- 
sippi, without being used at all and without having a nayigable 
waterway? Shall you permit it to go to waste when the people 
of the country are paying high freight rates; when the people 
have to pay $1.15 or $1.20 more for their coal, or shall you, 
on the contrary, use this water as it comes down to create a 
navigable waterway, useful not alone to Chicago, not alone to 
Illinois, not alone to the people of the Middle West, but useful 
to this whole country of ours? 

I will tell you why it is useful. There are just three great 
systems of waterways in the United States. One system con- 
sists of the two oceans and the Gulf, a second of the Great Lakes, 
and the third system consists of what is called the Mississippi 
system. The Mississippi system is 9,000 miles in length. We 
have spent nearly $200,000,000 on the improvement of it. The 
metropolis, the commercial, the industrial center of that great 
system is the city of Chicago, with its present population of 
3,000,000 souls. You have that system to-day leading nowhere. 
It stops down here in the woods at Grafton, III., and the propo- 
sition is to construct a 9-foot channel in the Illinois River, 
the key to the whole Mississippi system; so it will lead up to 
Chicago, the center, the metropolis, and lead from Pittsburgh, 
from Kansas City, from St. Louis, and from New Orleans and 
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all the great commercial centers. Chicago is the metropolis, 
is the distributing point, is the gathering point, is the commer- 
cial und the financial center, and until you have constructed 
the 9-foot channel in the Illinois and completed it into the 
city of Chicago you have done an imperfect work in spending 
$200,000,000 on the Mississippi system—a work of minor and 
small value, 

Take the Ohio River. We have spent. about $100,000,000 on 
the Ohio. We are about to complete it. Take the lower 
Missouri; we will complete that in a couple of years. Take 
the Mississippi itself, we are spending money and have spent 
vast sums of money upon it, but none of this 9,000 miles of 
waterway will be useful to any great extent until you have 
connected them all with the city of Chicago, the metropolis 
of the whole system. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. In case this improvement is made and the sup- 
ply of water is decreased gradually, will these improvements 
become useless? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Not at all; and I am coming to that point 
in a moment. I am speaking of the broader aspects of this 
matter until I come down to what are the details, 

I said this was an improvement of the Great Lakes system, 
and I repeat it. I say there are just three great systems of 
waterways in this country—the oceans, the Great Lakes, and 
the Mississippi system—and I say they can all be made one, 
each of them to fit into and supplement the other, each of 
them to furnish trade and commerce and tonnage to the other. 
This can be done by connecting the Great Lakes with the Mis- 
sissippi, by improving the Illinois and by connecting the Great 
Lakes with the ocean, by constructing the all-American route. 
When these two things are done, our entire waterway systems 
will have been unified and united and made infinitely more 
useful and valuable. 

Let me tell you of one incident. I was talking with Mr. 
Loree, the president of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad Co. 
who is regarded as the greatest living traffic expert in the 
United States, about the all-American route, and he said to 
General Taylor, in my presence, just this— 


A great many people in the State of New York contend that when 
we construct the all-American route we will do an irreparable damage 
to the parts of the barge canal which are abandoned. 


Mr. Loree said: 


No; we will not damage those parts of the barge canal. As feeders 
into the deeper system they will do many times the business they have 
ever done before. 


So I say to you that we will have not alone the present 
commerce on the Great Lakes, but when we have connected 
them with an inland system of waterways 9,000 miles in ex-- 
tent the Great Lakes system and the Mississippi system witl 
feed back and forth; the one into the other, an enormous and 
constantly growing and constantly increasing commerce that 
will be more valuable in itself and to the people of this country 
yenr by year and day by day. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Will the Illinois River carry more at any 
time than 10,000,000 tons of tonnage? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, The capacity of the Illinois will probably be 
10,000,000 tons, but 10,000,000 tons is an enormous commerce. 
Ten million tons for an inland stream is a tremendous com- 
merce. ‘There is only one inland stream in the United States 
that carries anything like that commerce and that is the Monon- 
gahela. That carries in some years over 20,000,000 tons; that 
is the only inland stream in the United States that carries any- 
thing like 10,000,000 tons. And so you will find, you people up 
at Duluth, you people on Lake Superior, you people around 
Lake Michigan—you will find that instead of bringing your coal 
from Buffalo—that long haul—you will find that you are going 
down into the coal fields of southern Illinois and you are doing 
two things: First, you are getting your coal-cheuper; and, sec- 
ond, you will not have that dire threat that is often hanging 
over your heads of being without any coal at all and exposed 
to the inclemency and rigors of that northern winter. 

Down in southern Illinois there are tremendous coal fields. 
What does that mean? We do not have to speculate or theorize. 
We only have to go to the Monongahela to find that they carry 
coal from the mine to the factory for 15 cents, and it costs $1.12 
by rail. That is a short haul, Every man in the Northwest, 
every man on Lake Michigan or on Lake Superior will save $1 
or $1.50 per ton on their coal by improving the Illinois River. 
You will supply the city of Chicago, which uses 30,000,000 tons 
of coal a year, at this low rate and this tremendous saving. 
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So you have as the general situation that you will confer a 
tremendous benefit on the Great Lakes system by connecting it 
with the Mississippi system and making the two interchange- 
able, and making them really one, and by adding the all-Ameri- 
can route from Buffalo to Albany. You make this a commerce 
from the o¢ean up to the Great Lakes down the Ilinois, going 
all through the entire rich, productive agricultural area of this 
country. You exchange at Chicago the coal, the ore, the agri- 
cultural products of all kinds, and you distribute them to the 
consuming centers, 

How could you do a greater thing for the Great Lakes than 
make it not simply 2,000 miles in length, as it is to-day, than by 
putting it on the 9,000 miles Mississippi system in addition, 
making it a part of the 9,090 miles system and connecting it 
with the ocean tlirough the all-American route from Buffalo to 
New York. Of course, everybody concedes that you could do 
no greater thing for the Great Lakes system or for the country. 

Let us see what the matter in dispute fs. Is there some ob- 
stacle in the way which really interferes with and prevents our 
securing for the couutry this tremendous advantage of connect- 
ing the Mississippi with the Great Lakes system? Is there any- 
thing that stands in the way and is really an obstacle? 

Gentlemen tell you that they are afraid to do this at this 
time, because they are afraid that we will authorize or legalize 
a diversion from the Great Lakes. Let us investigate that 
thing. Here is the provision of the bill. It is worth while to 
read it. I do not like to read while I am talking, but. it is 
worth while to read this provision, because I do not want you 
to take my word as to what the provision says. I want you to 
know what it says: 


Minois River, III., in accordance with the report submitted in Rivers 
and Harbors Committce Vocument No. 4, Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
session, and subject to the conditions set forth lu said document: Pro- 
vided, Nothing in this act shall operate to change the existing status 
of diversion from Lake Michigan or change in any way the terms of 
the permit issued to the Sanitary District of Chicago March 3, 1925, 
by the Secretary of War— 


That simply says that we shall not change that policy. 
what is the next provision? 


but the whole question of diversion from Lake Michigan, for sanita- 
tion, navigation, or any other purpose whatsoever, shall remain and be 
unaffected hereby as if this act had not been passed. 


Now, that is the question, a question of diversion. I heard 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] speak upon this par- 
ticular project and I heard his argument in regard to it. He 
told us how wonderful the commerce was on the Great Lakes. 
He could not say anything more in favor of it or tell you how 
wonderful it is than I can. Then he said, not that this lan- 
guage was not sufficient, not that it does not provide in as plain 
and explicit and clear and unmistakable terms as the English 
language-permits, that the question of diversion shall not enter 
into this at all. There was no claim of that kind. Why was 
there not such a claim? Because such a claim can not be ad- 
vanced, because there is no man in the United States who can 
draw plainer or clearer language. I had the honor myself to 
prepare this language from the word “but,” in line 11, and my 
friends the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] apd the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDurrir] inserted the language 
to the effect that navigation, sanitation, or other purposes 
should be included, and we debated that. We submitted this 
language to the geutlemen from the Great Lakes. We were 
making an effort to use the strongest and clearest language 
that the English tongne afforded, to make it plain that there 
should not be this question which the gentlemen on the Great 
Lakes say is here. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman has finished that sub- 
ject, will he not tell us how the engineers proposed to raise the 
level of the Great Lakes? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will in a minute. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. Does the gentleman not recognize that this 
provision absolutely and conclusively provides for diversion of 
water from the Great Lakes? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, It does not, 

Mr. BURTON. For a certain improyement. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It does not. 

Mr. BURTON. Then, what is the use of having any such 
provision in it at all? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It does not at all; and I think the gentle- 
man is honestly mistaken about that, but mistaken he is. All 
that this does is to utilize the water which comes down from 
time to time in constantly, continually decreasing, diminishing 
quantities, and that is all it does; and the gentleman can not 
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point to a word in this proyision which has the effect which he 
states. 

Mr. BURTON. Is it not true that there has been no legisla- 
tive provision of any nature ever authorizing or any consent by 
the Secretary of War authorizing the divérsion of water there 
for the purpose of navigation? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I very much regret to say that I think the 
gentleman is correct. I believe we have deferred, I believe we 
haye put off the Improvement of this splendid river, connecting 
it with the Great Lakes, making Doth of them more yaluable, 
for a much longer time, as the gentleman suggests, than we 
should have put it off. I believe that commerce -demanded its 
Improvement many years ago, and I agree with the gentleman 
that we have been neglectful and that we should have done 20 
or 25 years ago, and perhaps longer ago than that, what we are 
starting to do to-day. 

Mr. SABATH. And what we have done for the Ohio and the 
Missouri Rivers? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. i 

Mr. BURTON. One point further. The inconsistency in 
this provision is plainly manifest, is it not? It provides for 
an improvement diverting water affirmatively, clearly, does it 
not? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; it does not. 

Mr. BURTON. Then what is the use of it if it does not? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let me explain to the gentleman, The gen- 
tleman, I think, is somewhat hazy about that. Let me explain 
to him so that he will understand. 

Mr. CHALMERS. And I wish the gentleman to answer a 
question of mine at the same time. I eull his attention to his 
report on page 45, to a table put there by the Board of Engi- 
neers, suggesting nine possible modes of improving the Illinois 
River. The sixth one, counting from the top down, is the im- 
provement recommended in this bill. That requires 8,250 
second-feet of water and $1,349,000 for development with 
$125,000 a year for maintenance, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Very well. 

Mr. CHALMERS. And then on page 48 the Board of Engi- 
neers recommended this mode of improvement, and on page 49 
the Chief of Engineers recommends this mode of improvement. 
I want the gentleman to handle that question at the same tiine. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will be glad to do it. 

Mr. BURTON. One point further R 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, I have two questions to answer now. 
Let me do that first and then I shall yield for a third. Let us 
take these two questions and let us see what the situation is. 
There is flowing down the Illinois Riyer—bound to flow, must 
flow—to-day 8,250 cubic feet per second. 

Mr. MICHENER. It is more than that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; that is all. 

Mr. MICHENER. Does the gentleman state that that is all 
the water that is going down there now? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is all that comes from Lake Michigan, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I can not yield in the midst of answering a 
question. I am answering two questions now, and as soon as 
I have answered them I shall be very glad to yield. There is 
flowing down there to-day 8,250 cubic feet per second. That 
is flowing in a wide stretch, very shallow, which is not usable 
for navigation purposes, because the stream is so wide and so 
shallow. 

What is the proposition of the engineers? Is it simply that 
we shall take this stream which stretches out so widely and 
in so shallow a depth and dig a channel in the middle deep 
enough to give a 9-foot channel with the quantity of water 
that is there. What is their proposition for the future? As 
the quantity of water decreases, simply to decpen that channel 
a little more as it gets down to 6,000 feet, to 5.000 fect, to 
4,000 fect, to 3,000 feet. and they say that you can keep deepen- 
ing it until you need only 1,000 cubic feet on the average, 
and 1,650 cubic feet instantaneous flow of water in order to 
make the channel, 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. When I finish answering this question. 
What about the 1,000 cubic feet? Let us get down to the last 
analysis. There will have to be discharged into the Jllinols 
for all time at least 1.200 eubic feet, which will be used for 
domestic purposes and can not go anywhere else. Cleveland, 
Detroit, Duluth, Buffalo, Toledo, Sandusky—every city on 
the Great Lakes—is obliged to use water for domestic purposes, 
and that much water—200 feet more than 1,000 feet minimum 
necessary for the channel—must be and will be discharged 
into the IIlinois just so long as time continues. 

So that because somebody says, I fear, I apprehend, I am 
fearful of something, I can not tell what, some unknown, in- 
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tangible, dreamlike fear, on that account—they do not specify 
the grounds—it is urged that this most important improve- 
ment be deferred. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Not quite yet; in four or five minutes. 
Shall you let that water run down there unused, or shall you 
connect those two great systems, one carrying 200,000,000 tons 
of commerce, the other with the most splendid promise of a 
great commerce, to come—shall you connect up the 2,000-mile 
system with the 9,000-mile system and add to the waterways 
of the United States in the most splendid and effective way, 
or shall you for 10 or 15 years to come, while Chicago is with 
its utmost dispatch reducing its sewage quantities by these 
modern methods, expending $20,000,000 a year—shall you wait 
for that, or shall you wait for the outcome of a lawsuit? 

We have had one lawsuit, and there is no dispute that it 
lasted 16 years. These gentlemen will tell you it can all be 
settied, will be settled by the Supreme Court in the fall. 
They have not started to take testimony, I understand, as yet. 
Can we look to the past and past history, believing that this 
important question will be settled any sooner than the other 
question? The other question was a small question compared 
with this. The other question involved simply whether Chi- 
cago had a right to divert more than 4,167 feet. This ques- 
tion is a broad, great, wide question which every lawyer recog- 
nizes to be a difficult question. Is there a right under the 
commerce clause of the United States to divert water from 
one watershed to another? Could we be asked to hold up this 
tremendous improvement of inestimable value to the country, 
connecting these two great and splendid waterways, until one 
of these two things, or both, may transpire; until Chicago 
has taken care of all her sewage by modern sewage disposal 
work or until a lawsuit that has not yet been fairly started 
shall be determined? ‘That is the question. 

Mr. BEEDY. If what the gentleman has said is true, how 
can a lawsuit in any way affect the issue or a decision of the 
courts? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not see how it can. I am far from 
claiming that; I claim just the reverse, that the lawsuit- will 
have no effect on the ultimate determination; but I am saying 
to gentlemen who advocate, halting, waiting, and delaying, 
and who emphasize the fact that we have waited this long 
time and insist that we shall wait still longer, that there is 
no valid reason for waiting. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CHALMERS]. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to say to my chairman that it 
is more than fear and suspicion. We go out and see our lake 
level 40 inches below normal. There is no fear, but it is a 
fear—again, who held this case up for 16 years? A judge 
in Chicago now running the Baseball Trust. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, I have found as a lawyer that there 
are always delays, long delays in lawsuits. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gentleman is making a 
very interesting statement. If I understood the gentleman, 
the War Department claims the right and has exercised the 
right to divert a certain amount of water? 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If I understand the gentle- 
man's bill and the gentleman’s statement, there will be no way 
on earth under this bill to divert any water other than that 
already ordered by the War Department? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman is absolutely right. The 
quantity of water to be diverted is not dealt with at all. We 
simply take what water comes down, but affirmatively provide 
that the taking of it temporarily shall confer no right. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But the gentleman says “ shall 
not be.” 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Absolutely; it is affirmative; it shall not 
confer any right. Let me call attention to this: Here is a 
thing I am frank to say troubled me at first, and I call the 
attention of the lawyers of the House to it. It troubled me as 
a friend of the Great Lakes system, as a man living and repre- 
senting a port which has the greatest commerce of any port on 
the Great Lakes. Suppose that we improye this river. Will 
Chicago be in the position of a man holding possession, or nine 
points of the law? That troubled me for quite a while. But 
that is not the position at all, All it requires is an analysis to 
see it is not so. We do not deal in this bill with the question 
of diversion. That is dealt with in the courts and through the 
Secretary of War, and as the quantity of water diminishes the 
Tilinois will not have a 9-foot channel. And it is Chicago that 
will have to come back and not the Great Lakes. Chicago will 
haye to come back to this House and say, “ We are not getting 
our 9-foot channel. We have not got it because we have pre- 
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pared on the basis of 8,250 feet, and we only have 1,000 feet 
to-day, and we want that channel dug deep enough so that 1,000 
feet will provide a channel.“ 

That is the position. The burden is upon Chicago, not upon 
the Great Lakes; and at any time in this discussion that was 
the only possible question that could be raised. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. You are now going to use the 
water that is diverted there? ; 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We are going to use this varying quantity 
from time to time, 

Mr. BURTON. The gentleman is correct in his answer to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. It is perfectly clear that those 
other permits are for sanitary purposes. By this legislation 
you seek to have the water diverted for navigation purposes. 

Mr. DEMPSBY. And does the gentleman object so long as 
that water is bound to flow down there? Does the gentleman 
insist that it shall remain useless and invaluable when it can 
prove of such tremendous importance to the commerce of this 
country? That is the position to which the gentleman is in- 
evitably, necessarily driven. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Where can be nothing else to his position. 
He says the water goes down the Illinois, and we must not 
use it at all except simply for sewage purposes. We must 
not afterwards use it for navigation. Why? Of course there 
can not be any reason. There is no answer to the question, 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSBY. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. The gentleman knows to what we object; 
that is, to legalize the use of water by Congress in order to 
foreclose our right in the case pending in the Supreme Court, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, no. We expressly say you are not 
legalizing it. We affirmatively provide that you are not legaliz- 
ing it or giving them any right except to use it for this addi- 
tional purpose and temporarily. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The other day the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Burron], and the gentleman from New York this 
morning, referred to some fundamental legal question, a consti- 
tutional question, as to whether there can be diversion of water 
from one sovereignty to another without the agreement of the 
former. There is a case pending in the Supreme Court, as I 
understand. Can the gentleman give me the name of that case? 
Can he refer by name to that case? I would like to look at it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is the case of the State of Michigan 
against the State of Illinois and the Chicago Sanitary District 
that is pending at this time—— 

Mr. BLACK of New York. And the State of New York. 

Mr. KINDRED. Did not the State of New York join with 
the State of Michigan? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; and I agree that we should join, but 
if the court holds that there can be no diversion, 1,200 cubic 
feet of water used for domestice purposes will still flow down 
the Illinois and furnish a 9-foot channel, Adopting this project 
does not interfere with that lawsuit. 

Now, I have said all I care to say at the present time about 
the IIlinois River unless somebody has a question he would 
like to ask. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How are you going to raise the level of 
the Great Lakes? 

Mr. MOONEY. How long will it take the State of Illinois 
to complete their waterway? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. They have been at work, as I understand, 
for a period of years. I do not know that there is any esti- 
mate as to the exact time it will take, but I can say this to the 
gentleman: That if the State of Illinois finds that the Congress 
of the United State will not improve the stretch of river from 
Utica down, the State of Illinois will not improve from Lock- 
port, Ill, down to Utica. If the State of Illinois finds that 
Congress is unwilling to do its part, the State of Illinois will 
not do anything at all, of course; and so the two things should 
go hand in hand at the same time, simultaneously, so that when 
the Illinois project will be completed the Government project 
will be completed, and when the Government project is com- 
pleted the Illinois project will be completed. 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 3 

Mr. MOONEY. It developed in our hearings that it would 
take three and a half years to complete the Illinois project. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. I do not think it was developed. They 
can speed up there to meet the progress of the Government's 
improvement, and I think they will finish their part as soon as 
we complete ours. They haye beep at work for years. We 
have not done anything yet except what was done a long time 
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ago, and you can speed up public works. You can do them 
faster than is estimated if you see it is as important to do it 
as this is. 

Mr. MOONEY, It was testified that it would take at least 
three and one-half years. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Oh, there was a great deal of testimony 
given before the committee, but all testimony is not reliable or 
dependable. 

Mr. MOONEY. I can give you the estimate of the engineer 
in charge of the work. Is it not true that this did not depend 
upon the amount of water when the work was completed? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Certainly. The State of Ilinois has started 
in and spent a vast sum of money and will continue to spend 
money to-day if it Is assured that Congress is ready to do its 
part, so that the stream can be made navigable as a whole. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. In that connection is the gentleman aware 
that there is a canal constructed by the United States Govern- 
ment called the Illinois and Mississippi Canal? I think it is 
given there in red ink. That would connect with this waterway 
to be constructed by the State of Illinois. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What does the gentleman think about that 
canal? 

Mr. BURTON. I think of it very favorably. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. That is just what I thought. In other 
words, the gentleman's question was not quite fair, because he 
knows that, at the present time at least, that canal to which 
he refers is not usable and will not answer the purpose at all 
of connecting the Great Lukes with the Mississippi and com- 
pleting the Mississippi system. His question would lead one 
to believe it would answer. It is not usable in the sense of a 
9-foot waterway, as the Illinois River would be. 

Mr. BURTON. In reply to that, I will say that that water- 
way was supported with a great deal more enthusiasm and more 
fervid promises 20 years ago than your Illinois waterway; and, 
in the second place, it is a waterway that can be used if the 
State of Illinois constrnets its part. It is a shorter distance 
to the Mississippi River and a shorter distance 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Then the gentleman advocates the Henne- 
pin Canal as a suitable and desirable waterway? Does he, or 
does he not? Does the gentleman regard that as an available 
waterway connecting with Utica? 

Mr. BURTON. I think it would be. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Did not the gentleman criticize it on the 
floor of the House repeatedly, and is not his present statement 
in direct conflict with repeated statements heretofore made on 
this floor? 

Mr. BURTON. It is not. Indeed, I will go so far as to say 
that as chairman of the committee, when some $7,000,000 had 
been expended on it and it required only another $1,000,000 
to complete it, it was extremely doubtful to me whether it was 
worth while to spend the additional $1,000,000. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am sure that was the gentleman’s atti- 
tude, and was his attitude until this present moment, when he 
is propounding these questions, which will not at all befog or 
cloud the issue. 

Mr. BURTON. I quite object to that being left in that way. 
The reason it was useless was because it had no connection 
with Chicago. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Surely. 

Mr. BURTON. Now, if the State of Illinois constructs that 
link, then there will be a through waterway from the Mis- 
sissippi to Chicago. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I agree with the gentleman that he has 
stated a tremendous reason for the construction and speedy 
construction of the Illinois waterway. I agree it does give 
a direct waterway connection with Iowa and with all its vast 
resources, and with the Mississippi and in a nearer way, but 
not the same kind of a connection. That connection is wholly 
artificial, whereas this is a natural one. But I do agree that it 
is like the question of connecting the Mississippi system and 
the Great Lakes; that this connects it not alone with the Great 
Lakes but it connects it with the Mississippi by two ways and 
two different routes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The nse of the Hennepin Canal would be 
complete if this improvement is made in the Illinois River, and 
would give commerce facilities to sections of the Middle West 
that have no such facilities whatever now? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, That is absolutely true. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This Illinois River item is a very im- 
portant one. I am interested in it because I think it is an im- 
provement of great interest to the Middle West, and at this 
time I have arrived at no conclusion thereon, I will say to the 
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gentleman. I have read the paragraph and I think I under- 
stand the language after the word “Provided” But I have 
some doubt as to the first four lines of the paragraph. I would 
like to have the gentleman state briefly, or as fully as he cares, 
just what those four lines authorize. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself an additional 
10 minutes. i . 

The CHAIRMAN. That will have to be done by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for an additional 30 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has control of 
the time aud he can yield himself additional time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes of my 
time to the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for an additional 30 minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I had not seen this Document No, 4. I 
should like to know what those four lines authorize. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is, the document? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Just what do lines 4, 5, 6, and 7 on page 6 
authorize? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will call the attention of the gentleman 
to the report. I will come back to that a little later. I want 
to speak about two other matters and then I will come back 
to that a little later, because I have not the necessary document 
before me. 

Now, gentlemen, 
projects in this bill. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. DEMPSBY. Yes. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. The gentleman stated that the State of 
IIlinois has appropriated $20,000,000 for their improvement? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Is not this true, however, that it is cost- 
ing shippers on the Great Lakes and the interests on the Great 
Lakes at the same time about $2,000,000 a year? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What is “it”? It is not costing that; no. 
The fact that there is a 36-inch lowering, of which this diver- 
sion contributes 5 inches, is not causing a loss such as the gen- 
tleman specifies. The loss from the present diversion at Chi- 
cago is one-seventh of that amount, and it will grow less as 
the diversion decreases. 

Mr. BURTON. I must contradict the gentleman on that. 
The computation is made that it is a loss of $500,000 for every 
inch, so that 6 inches would mean $3,000,000. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman is not contradicting me, 
but he is contradicting the gentleman from Michigan. I did 
not state what it was. I stated the percentages in answer to 
the gentleman’s question, and stated them correctly, All of 
my figures were correct; so the gentleman can not say he is 
contradicting me. Now, I am not going to talk any further 
now about the Illinois project. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
leaves the Illinois River project—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will come back to that later. 
refer to two other projects in this bill. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Is the gentleman going to explain how 
he is going to raise the lake levels? He said he would. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In a general way. Of course, it is a highly 
technical question, an engineering question, and not a lawyer 
or Member of Congress question. Lut we have had before the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors testimony lasting for sev- 
eral months, and we have had the ablest engineers in the 
United States before us, including General Taylor, the Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army. They all say that 
correction works can be placed or reguiatory works can be 
placed in the Great Lakes at different points. For instance, in 
the Niagara River, at a point near the Falls themselves, where 
the flow of the stream can be slowed up, and by that process of 
slowing up the rapidity of the movement of the current’ there 
Will be an increase in levels; in other words, you will hold 
the water back. In a very general way that is how it is to be 
done. 

Mr. SABATH. And that will raise the lake level about 3 
feet? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, It is estimated about 8 feet. I think all 
the engineers, the Army engineers and other leading engincers 
in civil life, agree in that conclusion, and General Taylor tes- 
tified to that before our committee either yesterday or day 
before yesterday. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to go to another project, and that is 
the Cape Cod Canal. I am very anxious you should all see this 
map as I speak about it and explain it. You see this long arm 
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stretching ont into the Atlantic Ocean. That is Cape Cod. 
Here is Cape Cod Bay. Cape Cod is a piece of land which 
must be spanned by a canal if we are to have a quick or a safe 
voyage between the different ports of the Atlantic coast. Cape 
Cod begins here and follows around just as the point of my 
pointer moves until it joins the mainland. It is a very long 
arm east and west and a very narrow arm north and south. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman state what the 
total length of the cape or the promontory is? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not know the length of it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The canal is about 8 miles long. 

Mr. STOBBS. It is about 100 miles from the beginning of 
the cape to Provincetown. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And the canal is right through here [indi- 
eating]. To go from New York to Boston, or to go to Nova 
Scotia or any of the points north of New York, or to go from 
any New England point to New York or to any of the terri- 
tory south, there are just two possible ways: One is in the open 
ocean through what is known as Pollock Rip Shoals, and the 
other is by the Cape Cod Canal. The Cape Cod Canal passes 
right across here [indicating], the very inside, the very begin- 
ning of the peninsula, the ideal place where a canal should 
be placed. It was selected with the utmost engineering and 
sailorlike and seamanship care. 

Let us take the two routes and let us examine their relative 
merits. Let us take first the outside route. The sailor, the 
mariner, the man who knows the perils of the sea and of those 
who go down to the sea in ships, knows that there are two 
points on the Atlantic fraught with peril to every man who 
navigates them, and those two points are Cape Hatteras, in 
North Carolina, and Pollock Rip Shoals, just outside of Cape 
Cod. In even the calm summer, in eyen the balmy spring, in 
the autumn with its splendid and exhilarating air, a man may 
be met with an unexpected storm and endure perils and go 
down with his ship and his property to a watery grave if he 
attempts to navigate Pollock Rip Shoals. It is a peril that 
can not be overcome. It is there for all time, and there is just 
one way to avoid it, not to overcome it, and that is to take the 
inland course, which is safe, which is dependable, which can 
be navigated every day of the year, whereas the other can not 
be navigated with any safety a great portion of the year. As 
is well suggested, there are deep and dangerous fogs there dur- 
ing a great part of the year. There have been wrecks there, 
wrecks which have cost lives, wrecks which have resulted in 
the loss of steamers, their crews and their passengers, and 
their entire cargoes, and this history of wreck and disaster is 
one which extends as far as the known history of that coast 
can be traced back; and during the time we have had this bill 
under consideration after the reporting of it, between then and 
now, there has been a disaster on this coast. 

So, to save life, to save property, to make the navigation of 
that part of the ocean secure, we must have an inland way, and 
there has been provided such an inland waterway. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is presenting the Cape 
Cod Canal and its merits as if it were a new project. The 
canal exists there to-day, is not that correct? - 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows there is no opposi- 
tion to the Cape Cod Canal, its merits, its necessity, or its help 
to navigation. The objection to the Cape Cod Canal project in 
this bill, as well as the objections made to it in opposition to 
the bill that was previously before the House, is that it should 
follow the procedure it started and pursue its remedy in the 
courts and then come here and get the money. The gentleman 
is aware of the fact—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will answer that question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just a moment. The gentleman knows 
that the Cape Cod Canal matter was in the courts, that it re- 
ceived an exaggerated and exorbitant award, and it went to the 
court of appeals—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; I do not know that at all, and I do not 
agree with that. I am going to convince the gentleman. I hon- 
estly think, if he will just be open-minded until I finish my 
statement, that he is wrong about that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope so. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. A canal has been constructed across the 
very commencement of the cape. Now, what is the advantage 
of that canal? First, the inner course across the canal is safe, 
property and life are not in danger, and that peril is avoided. 
What is the next advantage? The distance between New Eng- 
Jend ports and ports to the South is shortened the enormous 
distance of 140 miles, a tremendous saving, justifying much 
more than the expenditure involved in this project. 
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Let us take the history of the Cape Cod Canal. A public- 
spirited man of large means undertook out of his private re- 
sources the construction of this canal. As is often the case, 
he found that the expenditures required were underestimated. 
He found when he had only partially completed the canal that 
the Iast dollar he had in the world had been exhausted, and 
except for this property he was a pauper. He could not com- 
plete it as it should be completed to make it as the United 
States will, a modern canal with all of the incidents that go 
with such a canal—suflicient depth, sufficient width, and a sea- 
level canal. 

He had to do what private enterprise is required to do; 
he had to do that which is not done in the waterways of the 
United States. Our tremendous progress in navigation has been 
aided enormously by the fact that our waterways are con- 
structed by the public and free of tolls. But this being a 
private enterprise, tolls were required, and so many mariners 
who wanted to use the canal but believed they could save the 
toil took the perils of the outside passage and often paid dearly 
for their attempt to save. 

So the canal was constructed, constructed as Price & Water- 
house tells us, the most reliable and entirely dependable ac- 
countants in the United States, the largest we ever had; they 
have made an elaborate calculation based upon investigation, 
and they report that the canal cost between eight and nine 
million dollars about 15 years ago, and that that did not in- 
clude 900 acres of land adjacent to the canal of great and con- 
stantly increasing value, which will be of enormous value when 
that canal is thoroughly modernized, as this Government will 
modernize it. 

The first question to be considered in this project is a simple 
one: Does the United States for navigation and transportation 
purposes need this canal? I think the gentleman from New 
York, Major LAGUARDIA, answered that question properly by 
saying yes, we need the cunal; we need it to save life and 
property, and we need it, too, to lessen the cost of navigation 
by diminishing the distance between New York and New Eng- 
land 140 miles on the round trip. 

Now, needing the canal, the question is, Is this the canal we 
need? And that question, too, is answered readily, because 
this canal is located ideally and is the one location on the cape 
which is ideally situated for this purpose. 

The third question is, Is the price which is asked a reason- 
able price? Let us take the question of price. We will ap- 
proach it from three or four different standpoints. The first, 
the United States néeds the canal and it has the alternative of 
purchasing this canal or constructing a canal of its own. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Has this Cape Cod Canal any military 
value to the Government? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; we took it over for military purposes 
luring the World War. The question is, Can we build a canal 
or $11,500,000, or will it cost more or less? General Goethals 
is probably the best-known name in the engineering and con- 
struction world that this generation possesses. He is the man 
who finished the construction of the Panama Canal, and his 
name will go down in history for all time as being the engi- 
neer in charge of that great undertaking. 

He was sworn and testified that this canal would cost $25,- 
600,000 to construct to-day, What is the amount proposed by 
the bill? Less than one-half that—only $11,500,000. Let me 
say that we do not pay that because, as the gentleman from 
Michigan asked the question whether this has a military value. 
Yes; it has. During the war we found that Germany was ap- 
proaching dangerously near this coast with submarines, and we 
believed the best way to prepare to meet the submarine warfare 
was by having in our possession and under our control the Cape 
Cod Canal for military and defensive purposes, and in order 
to protect ourselyes from the dangers of the submarine the 
United States Government took the canal and held it through- 
out that struggle. 

Now, I come to a part of the history which I relate with 
shame and humiliation. During the period that we held it, 
during the time we seized it as a defensive weapon to protect 
ourselyes from the perils of war we did two things. We took all 
the tolls and put them in the Government Treasury, and we 
did not pay that over to the owners, nor did we pay them one 
cent for rent. I say that is a thing of which we have cause, all 
of us, to be ashamed. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Were there any taxes paid? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The Government allowed the owners to 
pay the taxes. So, to-day the Cape Cod Canal Co. has a just, 
valid, and meritorious claim against the United States for 
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$1,500,000 on account of rent, and on account of tolls which 
were collected and put into the Treasury. 

So what we are really paying the Cape Cod: Canal Co. is the 
sum of only $10,000,000 above this amount of the claim which 
they have against us. 

I come now to the question of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuanrpta]. He suggests that there was a case 
in court once, and why should not that case in court be 
pursued. Let me tell him why. This Government, after 
seizing the canal, brought a proceeding to condemn it, and 
make it United States property. They tried the case and tried 
it before a jury, at a Jong-drayn-out, elaborate trial, in 
which the reproduction cost of the canal was established, and 
us a result of long and careful deliberations and consideration, 
with all of the facts before the jury, after weeks of study, a 
jury of our own people, not of some foreign land, a Jury of 
our peers, of the people of the United States, selected in the 
regular way, brought in a solemn verdict upon their oaths, 
guided only by the evidence, that the United States should 
pay this company $16,800,000. Let us go along with the history 
of the case. The case wis appealed by the Government and 
was reversed on a purely technical question of the admission 
of evidence, as the gentleman from New York and I have been 
reyersed from time to time and have felt very much inclined 
to criticise the court—not on the merits—not because of the 
amount of the verdict—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the admission of the evidence was 
the point on which the value of the reproduction was based. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, yes; but it was a purely technical 
question as to how it should be proved. It did not go to the 
question of the real yalue of the canal at all. It was a highly 
technical ruling. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It established the law of the case. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Yes; but if they had gone back over that 
record and if the gentleman had heard it, I think he would 
agree that a second jury would have come nearer General 
Goethals’s estimate of $25,800,000 than the first jury did. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They could not. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. They could have established and would 
haye established that. There is no trouble about proving the 
reproduction value. 

Mr, HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Les. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman has told us what this would 
cost the Government if we took it over. Will he be kind 
enough to tell the House the estimate of the engineers as to 
the cost of getting it in shape for use? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. From $10,000,000 to $13,000,000, depending 
upon what we do. We may complete it with $10,000,000, and 
it may take $13,000,000, There is a good deal of difference of 
opinion as to whether it is necessary to have a sea level canal. 
A sea level canal will cost more than simply widening and 
deepening. 

The practical mariners from the yicinity are agreed that a 
sea-level canal is not necessary and that the widening and 
deepening will be all that are necessary. So when we have 
finished with it we will haye a complete canal which would 
have cost us $35,000,000 at least to reproduce and which will 
cost us by this purchase only about $21,500,000. 

Mr, HOWARD. With sea level? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If it is sea level, it would cost $24,000,000, 
and then it would be about two-thirds of what it would cost 
us to construct it now. Á 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A million and a half dollars taken in in 
tolls 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, I do not claim that all has been tuken in 
in tolls. That is partly tolls and partly rentals. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How much has been tuken in tolls since 
the Government first took over the canal? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I have forgotten the exact amount, but 
several hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Practically half a million dollars. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
both General Goethals and another expert that they had there 
in figuring the vulne of the canal took the tonnage at the time 
it was first opened and then took the tonnage of the Panama 
Canal, of the Suez Canal, of the Kiel Canal and multiplied 
the increase in tonnage and applied that to these figures and 
then figured it on a return basis, and the tonnage does not bear 
it out. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let me tell the gentleman how they did it. 
They did not use high enough figures, and I will tell the gen- 
tleman why. An expert at that time figured on the increase 
in the Panama Canal. He figured it would be about 11,000,000 
tons in 1924. At the present time it amounts to considerably 
over 20,000,000 tous; I think about 25,000,000. It is more than 
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double the amount which the experts estimated. So this canal, 
on the same basis, instead of simply justifying the figures of the 
estimate of General Goethals would unquestionably overrun 
that estimate at least once and a half and probably twice, and 
General Goethals in estimating $25,800,000, as the gentleman 
will see, probubly underestimated the value of the canal by from 
five to seven or eight million dollars. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If we rely entirely upon hypothetical 
statements; but here you have the actual experience, and if 
the gentleman will take the tolls reeeived by this canal and 
capitalize them he will see how far off the accountants and ex- 
perts were in fixing their valuation. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, no; he would not at all. I am trying to 
get the gentlemun's support. I am trying to answer by giving 
the most reasonable answer, and I will tell the gentleman why 
that would not be so. You can not figure on what the canal 
has-done for several reasons. 

In the first place, the people of this country are not aecus- 
tomed to paying tolls, and the small shipowner will take the 
risk of life and property rather than pay the toll. Therefore 
he avoids going inside. That mounts to several million tons 
a year. Take the gentleman’s next question. This canal has 
never been completed. It is not a usable canal in the sense 
that it ought to be. It is not wide enough, it is not deep enough, 
it has too swift a enrrent, and where we have four or five 
million tons, what is the estimate of those who are disinterested 
as to the near future? ‘ake General Taylor. He has no inter- 
est in this matter. He retires the first of the month-as Chief 
of Engineers, laden with honors, because he has been an efti- 
cient, capable, honest, wonderful official. [Applause.] General 
Taylor tells us, with nothing to interest him except the United 
States, because the United States is his client, that the com- 
merce through that canal will be 30,000,000 tons in the near 
future, 

To-day it is only 4,000.000 tons, and you can see, Major, how 
unjust that would be if we figured the purchase price upon the 
basis of 4,000,000 tons, when the canal on estimate—and every 
one of these great waterways has run oyer the estimate, the 
Panama Canal notably—when the general on his estimate says 
we will have at least 80,000,000 tons. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The question in the mind of a good 
many of us is the price that is to be paid for this canal. The 
gentleman has referred to the verdict of the jury of $16,000,000 
that was reversed on a technicality, as the gentleman says. 
It may be of interest to sonie of us to know why they did not 
go ahead and retry the case? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We are coming to that right now. The 
Government itself was the principal 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What was the subsequent cause of the 
situation? ; 
Mr. DEMPSEY. The United States Government was the 
moving party. They saw that if they relied upon the law they 
would have to pay $16,000,600 or $17,000,000 for this canal, and 
so they said, Can we succeed in getting by negotiation a better 
price, and so three Secretaries were empowered by Congress to 
treat with the canal company, and they negotiated an agree- ' 
ment with the Government to purchase this canal at $11,500,- 


000 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 32 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will yield myself five additional minutes. 
The Government itself through Congress passed a law directing 
the three Secretaries—the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of the Navy—directed the three 
Secretaries to negotiate, and they negotiated for the purchase 
of this canal at $11,500,000. 

They brought back this agreement to Congress. We have 
a right to accept or reject it. And I say to you, gentlemen, 
Congress is a serious body; it is not a body of children to 
do things just to undo them, but it acts with a serious pur- 
pose, and we submitted that negotiation to the three Secre- 
taries because we knew we could not negotiute as a body. 
Four hundred and thirty-five men can not negotiate for a 
great purchase, and we had entire confidence in those men, 
and we sent them to do it because we relied npon them to take 
our part and negotiate in our behalf, and we are simply here 
confirming what those men whom we appointed our agents 
have been able to do in getting this price down from $16,800,000 
to $11,500,000. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. As I understand, one of the main reasons 
for taking over this canal is that the company that constructed 
it and now owns it is bankrupt. Is that it? 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. No; I do not think it would make any 
difference whether it was a bankrupt or whether it was the 
richest concern in the United States, We are taking over this 
canal for two reasons: The first, because—and the gentleman 
will be Interested in it 

Mr, WEFALD. I am interested. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Because we want to save life and property. 
That is the first reuson. Second, because we want to reduce 
freight. rates by saving 140 miles on the round trip. That 
is the second reason. And sò we have two reasons—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And the third for national defense? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And the third, that in time of stress and 
danger we found we needed it as an arm of the national 
defense. 

Now, 


gentlemen, the sole question involved here is, Is this 
a canal we want?—and it is plain it is—and the next question 
is, Are we getting it at a reasonable price? Now this has 
nothing to do with bankrupt people—whether they are bank- 
rupt or not I do not know, and I am not interested, nor is the 
gentleman, because we all know we get it at a reasonable 
price—and on the reproduction value. We are getting it at 
least one-third less than its real worth. 

Mr. WEFALD. I want to say to the gentleman that I would 
like to vote for the Cape Cod Canal proposition, but I have sat 
in this House and seen a proposition to heip bankrupt farmers 
turned down, a question that involved the saving of lives out 
on the prairies, and for that reason I am not able to vote 
for the Cape Cod Canal proposition. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let me tell the gentleman this: The most 
important question to the farmer in the West to-day is cheap 
transportation. You are going to send more wheat, more 
cereils, more foodstuf’s down to the 35,000,000 or 40,000,000 
people in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New Eng- 
Jand than you are going to send abroad, several times as 
much, and it is important to you to distribute it as cheaply as 
you can, and you will help the farmers to do that when you 
chenpen navigation and transportation as you will by the 
passage of the Cape Cod Canal project. 

Mr. WDFALD. This is a marketing proposition, and so was 
the Haugen bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; I agree with you that it is a market- 
ing proposition, and we want you to see and realize that it is 
of vital importance to you in the West and that it will help 
you. It will. 

Mr. WEFALD. I can see that; but you people can not see 
our condition out West. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
been interested in farming for 30 years, and I understand your 
position and your difficulties from the farmer's standpoint. 
This is a way—and there is no doubt of it at all—in which 
you will help the farmer by giving him cheaper freight rates. 
I think this ought to be done. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. It is desirable not only for all the reasons 
you have stated, but also because it forms one of the valuable 
connecting links between intraconstal waters? 

Mr. DEMPSHY. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. ‘The gentleman says this canal will be of 
military value. What kind of vessels can go through it now? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Everything except the battleships. If you 
will pardon me, I will say it is rather a defensive than an 
offensive arm, at least at present. But it will be offensive 
against submarines and such vessels of that kind as might 
infest the coast. 

Mr. WEFALD. But it is not of direct benefit in connection 
with the food problem and the transportation of food? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It will be for the benefit of the gentleman's 
portion of the country in that way; yes. 

Mr. BACON. If the gentleman will permit me, is it not a 
fact that during the war a German submarine sank some ves- 
sels off Chatham Bar? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Nine days after the German submarine 
sank those ships the Secretary of Commerce diverted 209,000 
tons of coal through that canal. That was done by Secretary 
Redfield. 

Mr. KINDRED. That canal was so safe during war times 
that the only ships that were allowed to depart from Boston 
and other New England ports were those that were booked and 
destined to go through that canal. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed an hour. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will yield myself three minutes more. 

I wish to speak to you gentlemen about other projects in 
this bill. I have spoken long, and I am now tired. I want 
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to say this in concluding my remarks at this time: I have 
been a student of transportation questions for many years. I 
have studied them honestly and diligently, in season and out 
of season, with the purpose of giving cheaper freight rates 
to the farmer and the consumer in the United States. But 
there has neyer been in the 12 years that I have served in 
Congress a bill which compared in importance with this pres- 
ent bill. If we had no projects in it except simply to survey 
for deepening the Great Lakes channels, improving St. Marys 
River, the Illinois River project, and the Cape Cod Canal, 
that would be sufficient alone to justify the bill. We have 
one other class of improvements in this bill of the most tre- 
mendous and vital importance to the United States. We have 
selected from all over the United States a group of rivers for 
investigation such as we deyoted to the Tennessee River some 
three or four years ago. 

The engineers Came to Senator Jones, the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate, and myself and asked 
us to authorize a survey of the Tennessee River at an expense 
of $500,000, and we threw up our hands in holy horror, believ- 
ing that that amount was wholly unjustified. The Chief of 
Engineers started on that investigation, and he came back, after 
having expended $200,000, and said to us that he had made his 
investigation so as to develop that there were 8,000,000 horse- 
power on the Tennessee and its tributaries that were not known 
to exist until that time. I call that one of the greatest dis- 
coveries in the last quarter of a century. I believe that water 
power is of the most enormous yalue to this country. 

We have here a group of rivers, starting in Maine and 
stretching southward, and covering practically every State 
from Maine south almost to Florida and westward across the 
Mississippi, to investigate as to their possibilities as to navi- 
gation and power. I believe that we shall discover, as we did 
on the Tennessee, millions of horsepower of untold and in- 
estimable value to the people of this country as the result of 
this investigation. And while I do not mean to detract from 
previous bills, I will say again—and I am going to speak of 
other projects later in this discussion—the all-American route, 
the California projects, projects over in Hawaii, the inter- 
coastal waterway in Texas—I am going to speak of those 
projects, every one of them highly meritorious projects, and 
I say to you that of all the bills introduced for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors in the history of this country, this 
is more important to the people than any previous bill has 
been—good as any other bill may have been. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. CHALMERS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman in charge of the time 
in opposition to the bill? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. I have three hours. 
to be notified when I haye spoken an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. The gentleman will be noti- 
fied when he has consumed an hour. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, friends, colleagues, coun- 
trymen, lend me your ears. We are gathered here to-day to 
bury the Great Lakes, not to give them justice. Here, under 
leave of the House and the rest—for my committee chairman 
is an honorable man; so are they all, all honorable men— 
come I to speak at the Great Lakes’ funeral. Oh, judgment! 
Thou art fled to brutish beasts, and men have lost their reason. 
Bear with me. [Laughter.] My heart is in the water levels 
and I must pause till it come back to me. 

Oh, colleagues! If I were disposed to stir your hearts and 
minds to mutiny and rage, I would do certain conspirators 
wrong. I will not do them wrong; I rather choose to wrong 
the dead Lakes, to wrong myself, and you, than I will wrong 
such honorable men. ; 

Ah! I do not mean to tell you what these Lakes have done 
to make this Nation great, or you would go and kiss that long- 
receding water line, and dip your napkins in its sacred waters. 

It is not meet that you should know what they haye done 
for you. You are not wood, you are not stones, but men; and 
being men, hearing what they have done, it will inflame you, 
it will make you mad. It makes me mad when I know that 
they care not one iota about passing the Illinois project now. 
It would be just as well for the waterway to have it in the 
bill next winter. They are trying to trick us into doing some- 
thing that will win their case in the Supreme Court and 
fasten this incubus upon us for ages and ages. 

The chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
was not quite complete in his statement to you. I want to 
call your attention to the Illinois waterway. It is divided 
into three sections, or reaches. The first is from Chicago to 
Lockport, a distance of 35 miles, and this section or reach 
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is now completed. IIndienting on map. It is from 21 to 25 feet 
deep and 162 feet wide. From Lockport to Utica is not the 
Ilinois River; it is the Des Plaines River, and that is a State 
project. The State of Illinois has entered into obligations to 
complete that project for 65 miles. It inyolves the construc- 
tion of five locks and dams; two are low completed and a 
contract has been let for the third. It will take them from 
three to seven years to make a waterway out of the Des 
Plaines River. 

The section from La Salle, the lower end of the Des Plaines 
River to Grafton, on the Mississippi River is 223 miles. That 
is the part of the Illinois project in this bill near the top of 
page 6. General Taylor, the Chief of Engineers, says he can 
complete that waterway within two years. If that is true what 
harm would it do Chicago, what harm would it do the State 
of Illinois or what harm would it do this seaway if we were 
to eliminate this project from the bill at this time and bring 
it up next winter at the short session of Congress? We would 
have our end of the project completed, meet them at La Salle 
and wait there a year or two years or three years for them 
to have their part of the project completed, and then the whole 
waterway would be workable. You can not use the Illinois 
River as a project until the Des Plaines River is finished. 
And even then, my friends, there is only a 6-foot project 
between Grafton and St. Louis, at least on certain sections of 
that river. There is no chance to finish a 9-foot project now 
or within two or three or four years. So why hurry the 
Federal section ahead of the State section? I will tell you 
why the hurry, and before this bill reaches a vote we will know 
what the trouble is. I charge the proponents of this Illinois 
project with bad faith. They are trying to trick the Great 
Lakes interests into doing something in Congress that will 
affect our case which is pending in the Supreme Court of the 
United States set for a hearing October 4. Who are we? 
I will tell you who we are. 

Mr. SABATH. We would like to know who you are. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will tell the gentleman who we are. 
The State of Wisconsin entered a suit in the Supreme Court 
of the United States and four sister States joined as 
nmici curim in that suit. Do you know the names of those 
States? I will tell you the States: Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania are partners in this suit with Wisconsin, 
Then another suit was started in the Supreme Court of the 

United States by the State of Michigan questioning the right of 
Illinois or any State to divert water from one watershed to 
another, and the State of New York, as amicus curim, joined 
the State of Michigan as a partner in that suit. That is who 
We are, and these States are all sister States in this Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, we all deplore a filibuster. No one more 
than I. It should be resorted to only in time of crisis. My 
record here will bear out that statement. But a great injustice 
is about to be perpetrated. A conspiracy has been formed to 
drain the life blood from the savior of commercial America, the 
Great Lakes. 

Oh, it is not Chicago. It is not Illinois. I admire Chicago. 
The Windy City is bred in my bones. It was in the environs 
of Chicago that I took charge of my first school when I began 
my profession after my graduation from college. It wus there 
in my high school graduating class that I found a sweet little 
blue-eyed, silyer-locked maiden that after her graduation I was 
lucky enough to persuade to become the grandmother of my 
grandchildren. [Applause] I am telling you this to show you 
that I have pleasant memories of Chicago. All through those 
years I had a great Chicago newspuper on the breakfast table 
each morning. 

It is not the chairman of the Appropriation Committee [Mr. 
Mappen] or the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. HULL], for no 
more honorable men are Members of this House. They are 
under the driving tyranny of an inhuman monster that makes 
the central powers look like kindergarten teachers. It is an 
evil spirit that is doing this hellish work. Back of these men, 
back of Chicago, back of that great State of Illinois is the most 
blood-thirsty, the most cruel, the most vicious monster which 
ever sprang from the loins of the devil and was conceived und 
nurtured in the hottest womb of hell. This monstrosity is 
fastening its poisonous fingers about the throat of the Great 
Lakes interests in an attempt to choke us to death. 

I have here seyeral clippings from Chicago newspapers. Let 
me read some of them to you. Here is one under the head 
“ Congressmen unite in waterway fight.” 

Meantime the delegation will be asked to continue its efforts to 
impress upon the War Department the necessity for the 10,000-foot 
diversion, and a committee is expected next week to confer with the 
Secretary of War and impress upon that official the determination of 
the State that the project outlined should be acquiesced in by the 
Army board. 
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A quiet campaign has been under way for some time among the 
House Members, with the result that the Illinois project will come 
before the Rivers and Harbors Committee under more favorable auspices 
than at any other time in recent years. With this foundation laid 
the delegation leaders believe the time has come for aggressive action 
in support of the program. Following the delegation meeting, there- 
fore, the fight will be on in full swing before the War Department, the 
committee, and the House to secure affirmative action on the program 
for an open channel from Chicago to the Gulf. 


Here is another under the heading, “Fight for waterway 
pushed in Congress. Illinois delegation names two Senators 
and MADDEN on diversion work.” The article goes on to say: 


The Chicago Sanitary District lost temporarily in the Supreme Court 
to-day in its contention that the Great Lakes States had no right to 
challenge its diversion of water from Lake Michigan. 


Oh, yes; the loss would be very temporary, if they could get 
this Illinois project through Congress. It would end next 
October 4. 

Here is another quotation from a Chicago paper: 


The south park commissioners were a corporation regarded as an 
example of economy and efficiency. Three Republican cireuit court 
judges united with eight Democrats to elect two Democrats and one 
Republican to constitute a majority on that board, this bipartisan 
majority excluding two outstanding Republican members from the 
councils of the board. This same bipartisan majority bas an inter- 
locking arrangement with the bipartisan majority of the sanitary dis- 
trict, and the combined parties have developed a Democratic mayor- 
alty candidate; south park pay rolls have been increased; taxes have 
gone up and the model government of 50 years has given place to rule 
like that of the sanitary district. The president of the south park 
commissioners, a Democrat, is chief engincer of the sanitary district. 

This bas resulted, in addition to the large public pay roll, in a 
secret pay roll, said to be padded and to amount to several millions of 
dollars, and in charges of scandalous contracts. 


What do you think of that? A secret pay roll running into 
several millions of dollars. 

Another article is under the heading, “Sanitary district 
audit held up again. Expenditures of trustees may not be 
published until after primaries.” 

The audit is made by Edward E. Gore, president of the Chi- 
cago Crime Commission. His report will be made to William 
R. Dawes, president of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
The article goes on to say, Worst mess ever.“ 

In an informal report to members of the executive committee 
some time ago Mr. Gore, it is said, characterized the condition 
of the sanitary district finances as “the worst mess” he had 
ever seen or been called upon to attempt to audit. He is also 
said to haye added the observation, “ Their budgets would be 
all right if they followed them.” Such practices ns paying 
salaries to a swarm of employees, “ special engineers,” publicity 
experts, “lake-level” lawyers out of the proceeds of bond- 
issue sales came in for criticism from him. 

When this report is made public it may make Teapot Dome 
look like 30 cents. 

Here is another article, and I want you to follow this article 
because we are getting to the kernel of the trouble. 

Mr. SABATH. What paper is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. CHALMERS. It is a Chicago paper. I have them all 
here. 

This is under the heading, * Sanitary district audit held up 
again. Expenditures of trustees may not be published until 
after the primaries,” 

I do not blame them for holding it up until after the 
primaries. 

Mr. SABATH. Neither do I? 

Mr. CHALMERS. And you will not blame them for holding 
it up until after the next election. Now, listen: 

The audit is made by Edward E. Gore (the Chiengo people 
know who Gore is), president of the Chicago Crime Commission. 

He made the audit. 

His report will be made to William R. Dawes, president of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

Then the article goes on to say, the worst mess ever. Who 
said that? The chairman of the crime commission. Where? 
In Chicago. The worst mess that the chairman of the crime 
commission had ever experienced. 

Mr. SABATH. We are not used to it as you are in Ohio; 
that is the trouble. 

Mr. CHALMERS. That may be. 

Now, listen, my friends: 

In an informal report to members of the executive committee 
some time ago Mr. Gore, it is said, characterized the condition 
of the sanitary district finances as the worst mess he had ever 
seen or been called upon to attempt to audit. 
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The president of a crime commission in Chicago—the worst 
mess he had ever been called upon to audit. 

He is also said to haye added the observation, “ Their budgets 
would be all right if they followed them.” Such practices as 
paying salaries for a swarm of employees, special engineers, 
publicity experts, lake-leyel lawyers out of the proceeds of 
bond-issue sales came in for criticism from him. 

Lake-level lawyers paid out of the funds of the sanitary dis- 
trict. It is too bad We have not some of them. This is Mr. 
Gore talking, the president of the crime commission of Chicago. 

Mr. SABATH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Wait until I get through with the pic- 


ture. I want to get through with this picture as soon as I can. 


I do not like it. 

If the filibuster is the only force that will cause that death 
grip to relax, well and good, we accept the alternative. If this 
inhuman monster, the Chicago Sanitary District, with its poison- 
ous breath, its rolling bloodshot eyes, and its drunken swagger, 
can not be warded off in any other way, we accept the fili- 
buster. Let me say te the membership from the East, the 
South, the West, and the interior who have entered into an 
unholy alliance with this sacrilegious monstrosity you have been 
sold a gold brick. The only way you can get your projects 
through this session of Congress is to persuade your copartners 
in this hellish conspiracy to take the Illinois project out of the 
bill and wait until next winter, when if thought wise it can 
be passed and completed long before the State of Illinois can 
complete her portion of this seaway. So if they will not listen 
to you they are trying to trick the Congress into doing some- 
thing that will prejudice the interests of New York, Pennsyl- 
vanin, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota in 
their case in the United States Supreme Court against the 
State of Illinois, set for a hearing on October 4, 1926. 

Do not let them chloroform you and fool you with that res- 
ervation they have used as a capsule to slip this Illinois project 
down our throats, so that we would not know that we were 
taking poison. O my friends, shall we go up to the Supreme 
Court next October 4 with the statement: We have adopted a 
project that requires 8,250 cubic second-feet of water to run, 
and it will be all right for the sanitary district to take that 
much water out of Lake Michigan, but we do not pass on 
diversion. 

Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; I now yield. 

Mr. KUNZ. There was another editorial published by the 
Chicago Tribune in reference to the Ohio delegation and the 
State of Ohio. I would like to haye the gentleman read that 
editorial to the Members of Congress. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Does my colleague refer to the editorial 
which openly advocated the union with New York and union 
with the reclamation projects of the West in order to get votes 
enough to pass this project through? That was openly advo- 
cated in one editorial. 

Mr. KUNZ. No; the one that gave great praise to the Mem- 
bers of Congress from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. How many second-feet will be neces- 
sary to operate the project in the bill? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Eight thousand two hundred and fifty 
feet. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Oh, the gentleman wants to be fair, 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am fair. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asked me how many second-feet it would take to oper- 
ate the project in the bill and I say 8,250 feet. If you will 
turn to page 45 of the Dempsey report, you will find a table 
there, and the sixth, counting from the top, requires 8,250 
second-feet of water, and you will find that the capital expendi- 
ture is $1,349,000 and the maintenance for each year $126,000. 
That is the project in this bill. That is not the project as 
recommended by the district engineer of Chicago. No; the 
district engineer of Chicago, Major Putnam, recommended a 
project that required 4,167 feet of water per second, but that 
would cost more money; $2,262,000 for construction and $133,000 
for maintenance. That is not the project that Colonel Cosby, 
of the Great Lakes district, recommended. He did not indorse 
the recommendation of Major Putnam; he recommended the 
lowest abstraction of water possible for navigation—1,650 
second-feet—but that cost $2,666,000 for construction and $226,- 
000 for maintenance. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. The gentleman will recall that the hear- 
ings show that Chicago is now building disposal works to take 
care of sewage. As these works are completed the flow that 
is now passing out at Chicago will be decreased. I am satis- 
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fied the gentleman will agree with me to that extent. As this 
flow decreases the channel works will be changed so as to meet 
those conditions. Nobody expects to see 8,250 cubic feet a 
second legalized as a permanent flow at Chicago. I do not 
think the gentleman, with all his intentions to be fair, wants 
to tell his colleagues here that this bill or this Congress wants 
to make a permanent flow of 8,250 feet a second at Chicago. 
Did not the engineers say they could have a channel with a 
flow of anywhere from 1,000 to 8,250 feet, and are not those 
figures based on the statements of the engineer? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; but the gentleman from South Da- 
kota asked me what this project required that we are now 
talking about. I answered that question correctly. This proj- 
ect requires 8,250 feet of water a second. Of course, this can 
be cut down, but in the meantime the damage will be done. I 
want you to read the pleadings before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, what Mr. Justice Holmes says. Even to-day 
Chicago and Illinois are pleading that we are estopped from 
fighting the case because Congress authorized the Secretary of 
War to issue a permit and the Secretary of War did issue the 
permit. Nothing was said in the act of March 8, 1899, about 
diversion of water, and because the Secretary of War issued 
the permit to Illinois and the sanitary district, they plead that 
we are estopped from pleading that they did not have authority 
to divert water. 

I want to say that if we settle this diversion now and pass 
the bill authorizing 8,250 feet of water, the damage will haye 
been done, and they will win their case in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, because, as I read the opinion, it says 
that it is a case of interstate commerce, and the Government of 
the United States can not take away from themselyes the power 
of exercising police powers. I_say that we are not estopped. 
But if Congress acts and legalizes 8,250 second-feet of water, 
the Supreme Court will say this is the intent of Congress, and 
when the case comes up in the Supreme Court next October 
we will have no rights in the case. Inasmuch as Illinois will 
not lose anything if they wait until next winter, if they are 
honest, if that is the only thing they are after, let them wait 
until next winter. Let the Judges decide the case on its merits 
and not let us lose our case in advance. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. What is the object of quibbling over 1,000 feet 
of water if it injures traffic on the Great Lakes, which is the 
only great inland waterway that we have to-day. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; I yield to my friend from Michigan. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will not the question have to be determined 
on the amount of purity of the water, and it will take less as 
Chicago completes its sewage system? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I wish that the sanitary district would 
spend its money in building reduction plants. If they had 
done that, the plants would be running full blast to-day, tak- 
ing care of their sewage. The sewage of 4,000,000 people could 
have been taken care of with the money. There is one item 
that I have overlooked. 

Mr. HUDSON. But that would not give them a power propo- 
sition. That is what they wanted. 

Mr. CHALMERS. That is one of the things back of it that 
I have not time to take up this afternoon. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
tell the committee whether this is a permanent diversion or 
just a temporary diversion? 

Mr. CHALMERS. It is permanent so far as this project is 
coneerned. Congress can make another project at some other 
time, but this is permanent. Here is one quotation from a Chi- 
cago newspaper that I came pretty near missing. I am sorry 
that I have not time to read the other one. 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, I will read one from a Chicago news- 
paper. 

Mr. MoDUFFIR. Oh, do not let us try this case on news- 
paper reports. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to say that this was published in 
one of the Chicago newspapers and is supposed to be authentic. 
Referring to the expenditures of the Chicago sanitary district 
this paper says: 

This has resulted in addition to the large public pay roll in a secret 
pay roll, said to be padded to the amount of several million dollars. 


Nobody knows who they are. That is under the control of 
the sanitary district. 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, the gentleman should not bring out that 
Republican fight in Chicago, and in Illinois. I do not think it 
is fair to bring out that Republican fight in our county and 
State and city. Those are charges that are made by one fac- 
tion of the Republican Party against another faction of the 
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Republican Party. 
that. 

Mr. CHALMERS. ‘This seems to be a very respectable news- 
paper in the city of Chicago that I am reading from, and it 
gays that the secret pay roll is pudded to the amount of several 
million dollars. 

Mr. SABATH. And how much does Olio or Michigan- or 
Wisconsin pay toward that? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Oh, we are here making this fight, which 
shows that we have not been reached by any of the $49,000,000— 
and I do not chargé anybody here with anything dishonorable. 

Mr. KUNZ, It ill behooves the gentleman to dirty the nest 
whetice he comes. The sanitary board is a Republican body 
and it ill becomes a Republican of this body to make slurs 
upon it. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes, and let us wait until the board changes 
before we pass this bill. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; we might do that. 
tlits article that the expenditures of the sanitary district have 
increased from a little over $20,000,000 to $49,000,000 annnalty, 
taking care of the great padded secret pay roll. But that is 
not what T expected to say to you to-day; that is not my speech 
at all. 

I nm going to pass over the history of this disgraceful diver- 
sion of water at Chicago, It was authorized by an act of 
Congress in the year 1899, on March 3. Our honored colleague 
from Ohlo [Mr. Burton] at that time was chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and in that appropriation 
bill they forbade any modification of any stream or harbor or 
lake, but gave to the Secretary of War, on the recommendation 
of the Chief of Engineers, authority to issue a permit. That 
was in the year 1899. That is all of the law on the statute 
books bearing upon this subject, and nothing in the statutes 
touches upon diversion of water. It is a general law forbidding 
anyone to modify or change the course of a river or a lake 
or by digging to change a harbor. 


I know they are bad, but not as bad as 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is there any limitation fixed in the 


law at the present time as to the amount of water that may 
be diverted at Chicago. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Only by these permits; and the Secretary 
of War, on March 8, 1925, issued a permit for the abstraction 
of 8.500 cubic feet, and that permit is in force until December 
29, 1929. When he issued the permit the Secretary of War 
gaye notice that they must cut down at that time if they have 
the permit renewed. The gentleman will find that clearly 
liandled in the hearing and in the report. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Certainly, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I understand the essence of 
the gentleman’s argument along one Une at least it is this, that 
if this legislation should be enacted now the court in the pend- 
ing cases might say that Congress has exercised the power 
given to it by the commerce clause of the Constitution, and, 
therefore, turn the cases down as involving n moot question; 
and that being the situation the gentleman asks that there be 
postponement of action upon this proposition until the court 
shall have delivered its opinion upon the constitutional question, 

Mr. CHALMERS. The gentleman las stated it very clearly, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And the gentleman perhaps would 
be better satisfied with a proviso attached to this portion of this 
bill which he is dealing with that would work such a postpone- 
ment for a time sufficient to enable the court to pass upon the 
maln issue that is involved? 

Mr. BURTON. If I may interrupt there, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, CHALMERS. Les. 

Mr. BURTON. That would be helpful, but not altogether 
satisfactory, because it is desirable to postpone consideration of 
this subject until the legal or constitutional principles are 
thoroughly settled by the Supreme Court, and any legislation 
prior to that date, even though a proviso be annexed, would be 
premature. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I can understand how the gen- 
tleman by preference would put the matter in that way, but 
I am only talking about something short of that that might 
satisfy conflicting views. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to say this to the gentleman: That no 
one can speak for those of us who believe this diversion is 
destroying or seriously injuring the traflic on the Great Lakes, 
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and we will oppose that course in every place we can, in the 
courts as well us out; but we do not say after that time has 
passed we're ready to oppose it at all times. 

i on CHALMERS. I must hurry on, aud 1 can not yield any 
artier. 


The permits issued be the Seeretary of War to the Sanitary District 
of Chicago to abstract water from Lake Michigan are based on sec- 
tion 10 of an act of Congress approved March 8, 1899, entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preséryntion 
of certatp publie works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” 
lt Is provided that it shall not be lawful to build or commence the 
building of any wharf, pier, dolphin, boom, weir, breakwater, biulk- 
head, jetty, or other structures in any port, rondstead, haven, harbor, 
canal, navigable river, or other water of the United States outside ostab- 
lished harbor Ines, or where no harbor Unes hayo been established) 
except on plans recommended by the Chief of Engincers and authorized 
by the Seerctary of War; and it shall not be lawful fo excayate or 
fill or In any manner to alter or modify the course, location, condition, 
or capacity of any port, rondstead, haven, harbor, canal, lake, harbor 
of refuge, or Inclosure within the Iimits of any breakwater or of the 
channel of iny navigable water of the United States unless the work 
hus been recommended by the Chlef of Engineers and authorized by 
the Secretury of War prior to begiuning the same; and 

Whereas application has been made to the Secretary of War by the 
Sanitary Distriet of Chicago, III., for authority to divert an annual 
average of 10,000 cubic feet of water per second from Lake Michigan 
through the channels of said sanitary district; and 

Whereas in the Judgment of the Secretary of War an annun! ayerage 
diversion of more than 8,500 cubic feet per second should not now be 
permitted: 

Now therefore this fs to certify that, upon the récommenduation of 
the Chiet of Engineers, the Secretary of War, under the provision of 
the aforesaid statute, hereby authorizes the said Sanitary District of 
Chicago to divert from Lake Michigan through its main drainage canal 
and auxiliary channels an amount of water not to exceed an annual 
average of 8,500 cubic feet per second, the Instantaneous maximum not 
to exceed 11,000 cubic feet per second, upon the following conditions: 

I. That there shall be no unreasonable interference with navigation 
by the work herein authorized, 

TI. That this permit, if not previously revoked or specifically ex- 
tended, shall cease and be null and void on December 31, 1929. 

Witness my hand this 8d day of March, 1925, 

H, TAYLOR, 
Major General, Chief of Engincers. 

Witness my hand this 3d day of March, 1925. 

Jonn W. WEEKS, 
Secretary of War. 


The first permit was issued on Mny 8, 1899, and was for 5,000 
second-feet of water. Secretary of War Root modified this 
permit on April 9, 1901, by cutting down the water diversion 
to 3,333 second-feet. On July 23 of the sume year he increased 
the amount between 4 p. m. and 12 midnight to 5,000 second- 
feet, leaving the flow for the other 16 hours of the day at 3.333 
second-feet. Then, on December 5 of the same yeur, he gave 
the sanitary district a permit to abstract 4,167 cubic feet of 
water each second of the entire day. This permit remained in 
force until January 17, 1908, when the Secretary of War al- 
lowed an increase to 5,833 second-feet to March 31, 1903, when 
it provided in the license that the diversion was to be cut down 
to 4,167 second-feet. 

This last permit remuined in force until Secretary Weeks 
issued the one now in force outlined above, licensing a with- 
drawal of 8,500 second-feet of water on March 3, 1925, which 
permit expires and terminates on December 81, 1929, 

Through all those lean years as to rainfall from January 
17, 1903, to March 3, 1925, Chicago was abstracting from Lake 
Michigan over 10,000 seeond-feet, Although the perinit read only 
4,167 cubic feet. I prefer the word abstraction to diversion 
because in defining abstraction, among other terius, Webster 
uses the word purloin; and he lists steal as a synonym for 
abstraction, 

Mr, Chairman sud my colleagues, you must pardon me if I 
exhibit some feeling while discussing this subject. You can 
imagine what emotion wells up in my heart and what thoughts 
course through my mind when I look upon 3,000 miles of lake, 
channel, and river shores where the water lias receded 314 feet. 
Piers, docks, wharves, and permanent waterfront structures 
are high and dry. Thousands of miles of permanent works 
constructed for submerged protection are rotting becuuse of 
being exposed to atmospheric deterioration. 

My friends, do not let them do this thing to us. The levels 
of Lakes Michigan-Huron, Lake St. Clair, and Lake Erie are 40 
inches below normal and every inch means half a million dol- 
lars to us, Forty inches represents $20,000,000 a year in cash 
to us. They are stealing our water! I would much prefer 
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that they would take our money and leave our water. Bechuse 
if we have the water we can carn more money, but if they take 
away our water they take away our livelihood and leave us 
poor, indeed. 

The United States of America has been blessed of God. He 
created the Great Lakes und the Great Lakes Basin the Garden 
of Eden of the world, the bread basket and cream jug of all 
peoples. Talk about the rainbow as a promise that God would 
never again punish his children with another flood! When He 
created the Western Continent He hung the Great Lakes on the 
northern border of our great Republic as a Divine promise of 
our future commercial prosperity. Michigan-Huron form a 
crescent of hope, a symbol of promise of Divine favor. Chicago 
is thwarting the Divine purpose. He created the Mississippi 
Valley. The rain that falls in this valley He planned should 
empty into the Gulf of Mexico. He also formed the Great 
Lakes Basin, and the rains which fall into this basin He de- 
creed should run into the Atlantic Ocean. He created a divide 
and placed it between the two systems and said: The waters 
that fall upon this side of the divide shall belong to the Great 
Lakes and the peoples thereof. The waters that fall beyond the 
divide shall belong to and serye the peoples of the Mississippi 
Valley.” He looked upon His work and saw that it was good. 

Then there came that way some wicked iconoclastic bar- 
barians who Knew not God and cared not one whit for His 
decrees. They pierced the side of beautiful blue-eyed Lake 
Michigan, the commercial savior of the Nation, and they cruci- 
fied the interests of the peoples of the Great Lakes Basin. 

Lake Michigan is bleeding to death through that ugly wound 
in her side. The beautiful twin lakes Michigan and Huron are 
being smothered more surely than Richard III of England 
smothered the two princes when they stood in the way of his 
political ambitians. They coyet our waters. They are abstract- 
ing the waters of the Great Lakes, contrary to the Divine pur- 
pose and contrary to the laws and treaties of the United States. 
They are taking the waters of the Great Lakes, to the great 
discomfort, financial loss, and detriment of the people who 
dwell there, and who have entered into contracts and engage- 
ments and whose living depends upon the maintenance of the 
water planes the Creator in His divine wisdom had planned 
and established. 

They have broken through the divide placed there by the 
Creator. They have reversed God's plan for the Chicago River 
until its thirsty, bloody maw is sucking the lifeblood from the 
greatest transportation agency ever executed by divine thought 
for the benefit of mankind. The belly of this inhuman monster, 
the Chicago Drainage Canal, conceived as an unnatural off- 
spring of the diseased mind of some cyclopean deity presiding 
over the unhappy destinies of the Windy City, is receiving the 
offal from the foul recta of the city sewers and is vomiting the 
filth into the Illinois River and its once beautiful valley. 

They have offended the people of the Illinois Valley. 
have ruined a once profitable industry. They have ruined the 
river banks and destroyed the meadows. Can nothing be done 
to bring these people to a realization that others have rights, 
and that the business and financial existence of millions of 
people can not be set aside and trampled under foot with im- 
punity? What would the Mississippi Valley States do if the 
Great Lakes interests would purchase a right of way and dig 
a big drainage ditch and turn the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi River into Lake Superior to enrich the levels of the 
Great Lakes? Ah! that shoe would be on the other foot. A 
great hue and cry would be raised. The courts would be ap- 
pealed to, and properly so, 

I assure you that many people in the Illinois River valley are 
opposed to this abstraction of water as well as we are. I have 
had many communications from the people of this valley com- 
mending the efforts the minority were making on the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee in our efforts to stop this great wrong. 

From among the communications, I quote the following peti- 
tion: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States is considering the ques- 
tion of a waterway from Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico yia 
the Ilinois River; and 

Whereas the present purpose of diversion of water from Lake Michi- 
gan into the canals of the sanitary district of Chicago, and thence into 
the Ilinois River, is to dilute and wash down the Illinois River the filth, 
sewage, Industrial wastes, and disease germs of the 5,000,000 people 
resident in, and the industries docated within, the sanitary district of 
Chicago; and 

Whereas the Illinols River has now become an open sewer seriously 
endangering and menacing the health of the people in the Illinois River 
Valicy; and 

Whereas the fish ond animal life, together with all natural vegetation 
and plant life, have been destroyed and killed thereby; and 


They 
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Whereas sportsmen formerly enjoyed the greatest black-bass fishing 
grounds in the United States in and along the Illinois River, and the 
Illinois River formerly ranked second only to the Columbia River in 
value of fish taken for food therefrom; and 

Whereas the withdrawal from Lake Michigan of more than 4,167 
cubic feet per second of water has raised the water level of the Illinois 
River to such an extent as to overflow the natural sloughs and bayous, 
and thereby destroyed the spawning grounds of fish and also valuable 
timber and farm lands, and during the flood periods and rainy seasons 
of the year has caused floods heretofore unknown, causing great damage 
and loss of property: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That authority for any withdrawal of more than 4,167 cubic 
feet per second from Lake Michigan is attended with grave and serious 
consequences to the Illinois Valley; and be it further 

Resolved, That any withdrawal should be limited to the amount 
actually required for a waterway, and that such limited withdrawal is 
of the greatest importance to the people of the IIIinols Valley; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That any withdrawal from Lake Michigan should be limited 
to waterway purposes only, and not for the dilution of filth, sewage, 
and industrial wastes, and that the discharge of such filth, ete., into 
such waterway be strictly prohibited and sufficient penalties imposed to 
guarantee enforcement thereof; and be it further 

Resolved, That the health of the people of the United States or any 
portion thereof which must of necessity emanate from a clean river 
is of greater importance than any waterway or barge canal that can 
be constructed from Lake Michigan to the Gulf: And be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the chairman of Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House of 
Representatives to be distributed to, and among all Members thereof, 
and Maj. Gen. Harry L. Taylor, Chief of the Army Board of Engineers, 
charged with investigating and reporting upon certain Illinois River 
conditions to the Congress of the United States. 

We, the undersigned president and secretary of Fort Clark Chapter 
of the Izaak Walton League of America, within and for the city of 
Peoria, and State of Illinois, do hereby certify that the foregoing reso- 
lution was regularly adopted and unanimously passed at a regular 
meeting of said chapter at which 100 members were present on Febru- 
ary 20, A. D. 1926. 

Dated at Peoria, III., this 11th day of March, A. D. 1926. 

A. L. ANDERSON, President. 
M. C. HALLADAY, Secretary. 
Fort Clark Chapter of Izaak Walton League of America. 


The proponents have claimed that there was not any diver- 
sion of water recommended at Chicago in the report of the 
Board of Engineers on the Illinois River project. I call your 
attention to page 45 of report No. 800, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
first session; there they set up nine methods of improving the 
Illinois River. No. 6 provides for partial canalization (State 
dams out) and requires instantaneous maximum diversion, 
Lockport, of 8,250 cubic feet of water per second, and that this 
method of improvement has a first cost of $1,849,000 with an 
annual maintenance of $126,000. On page 48 of the same 
report, second paragraph, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors recommends this mode of improvement requiring the 
instantaneous maximum of 8,250 second-feet of water and that 
on page 49, the Chief of Engineers indorses this recommenda- 
tion of the board in the following language: 


After due consideration of the above-mentioned 
the views and recommendations of the board. 


This clearly settles the question as to whether or not a 
specific diversion is required by the adoption of H. R. 11616. 

The passage of this biil, therefore, would give legislative 
approval to the present diversion of 8,250 cubie second-feet at 
Chicago, which would be the first congressional approval for 
any amount of water abstracted at Chicago in all this wicked 
diversion history, This congressional approval might have 
very serious consequence in the litigation now pending in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

It might also have very unfavorable results to the interests 
of the United States in the diplomatic negotiations now being 
conducted by the United States and Canada. : 

Let us turn to some of the legal aspects of this diversion. 
As I have shown, they base their diversion rights on permits 
issued by the Secretary of War. The Secretary gets his au- 
thority from the legislation placed on an appropriation bill 
passed March 3, 1899. I wish some one had made a point of 
order against that bit of legislation. 

This act, however, did not name diversion of water at Chi- 
cago. Congress has never authorized any diversion. This is 
the great danger of this bill. In all the litigation between 
the State of Illinois and the sanitary district on the one side 
and the United States Government and the States of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan, and 
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New York on the other side, Illinois has tried to fasten consent 
on the United States, as you will see by the opinion rendered 
by Mr. Justice Holmes on January 25, 1925. 

The United States brought a bill in equity to enjoin the 
Sanitary District of Chicago from diverting water from Lake 
Michigan in excess of 4,167 cubic feet per second; the with- 
drawal of that amount having been authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War. It was alleged that the withdrawal of more water 
has lowered and will lower the level of the water of Lake Michi- 
gan, Lake Huron, Lake St. Clair, Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, 
Suult Ste. Maric, St. Marys River, St. Clair River, Detroit River, 
Niagara River, St, Lawrence River, and all the harbors connected 
therewith, all of which are alleged to be navigable waters of 
the United States, and will thus create an obstruction to the 
navigable capacity of said waters; and that it will alter and 
modify the condition and capacity of the above named and 
their ports connected with them. The prohibition of such al- 
terations and,obstructions in the act of March 3, 1899, was set 
out at length and relied upon, but the frame of the bill does 
not exclude a reliance upon more general principles if they 
were needed in order to maintain it. 

The withdrawal practiced and threatened is through an 
artificial channel that tukes the place of the Chicago River, 
formerly a little stream flowing into Lake Michigan, and a 
part of the branches. The channel instead of adding water to 
the lake has been given an opposite incline, takes its water 
from the lake, flows into the Desplaines River, which empties 
into the Illinois River, which in its turn empties into the 
Mississippi. The channel is at least 25 feet deep and at least 
162 feet wide; and while its interest to the defendant is pri- 
marily as a means to dispose of the sewage of Chicago, it bas 
been an object of attention to the United States as opening 
water communication between the Great Lakes and the Missis- 
sippi and the Gulf. 

The answer shows that the defendant is proceeding under a 
State act of May 29, 1889, by which it was provided that a 
channel should be made of size sufficient to take care of the 
sewage and drainage of Chicago as the increase of population 
might require, with a capacity to maintain an ultimate flow of 
not less than 10,000 cubie feet of water per second, and a 
continuous flow of not less than 20,000 cubic feet for each 
100,000 of the population within the sanitary district. 

Tt denies that the defendant has abstracted from 400,000 to 
600,000 feet per minute, but as it alleges the great evils that 
would ensue if the flow were limited to the amount fixed by the 
Secretary of War or to any amount materially less than that 
required by the State act of May 29, 1889, and as it admits 
present conditions to be good, the denial can not be taken very 
seriously. The act sufficiently indicates what the State 
threatens and intends to do unless stopped. The answer also 
denies that the abstraction of water substantially in excess of 
4.167 cubic feet per second will lower the levels of the lakes 
and rivers concerned or create an obstruction to the navigable 
capacity of those waters. It goes into the details of the con- 
struction of the channel, the expenses incurred, and the im- 
portance of it to the health of the inhabitants of Chicago, 
both for the removal af their sewage and avolding the in- 
fection of their source of drinking water in Lake Michigan 
which has been a serious evil before. It shows the value of 
the channel for the great scheme of navigation that we have 
mentioned; recites acts of Congress and of officers of the United 
States alleged to authorize what has been done, and to estop 
the United States from its present course, and finally takes the 
bull by the horns and denies the right of the United States to 
determine the amount of water that should flow through the 
channel or the manner of the flow. 

Ah, how bold is guilt! Mr, Justice Holmes says that in this 
answer. they allege acts of Congress and of officers of the 
United States authorizing this theft of water. They well know 
that Congress has never authorized it. But they are trying 
to trick us into such an act now so they may win this case 
in the Supreme Court set for next October 4. 

After setting up their false allegations, Mr. Justice Holmes 
says they finally took the bull by the horns and denies the 
right of the United States to determine the amount of water 
that should flow through their channel or the manner of the 
flow. They needed the water and were going to take it. To 
hell with opposition and the rights of others! Well, let me 
say to them they have the wrong bull by the horns now. They 
have not any more chance to pass this bill through this session 
of Congress than they have to organize a successful skating 
party in the regions referred to above. 

There is something familiar in this attitude of the proponents 
of the Illinois project. It-recalls the attitude of the Huns in 
their driye through helpless Belgium and broken France, They 
shall be stopped. They shall not pass. 
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Mr. Justice Holmes goes on to say: 


This brief summary of the pleadings is enough to show the gravity 
and importance of the case. It concerns the expenditure of great 
sums and the welfare of millions of men, But cost and importance, 
while they add to the solemnity of our duty, do not increase the 
difficulty of decision except as they induce argument upon matters 
that with less mighty interests no one would yenture to dispute. The 
law is clear and when it is known the miterial facts are few. 

This is not a controversy between equals. The United States is 
asserting its sovereign power to regulate commerce and to control 
the navigable waters within its jurisdiction, It has a standing in this 
sult not only to remove obstruction to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, the main ground, which we will deal with last, but also to carry 
out treaty obligations to a foreign power bordering upon some of tho 
Lakes concerned and it may be also on the footing of an ultimate 
sovercign interest In the Lakes. The Attorney General by virtue of 
his office may bring this proceeding and no statute is necessary to 
authorize the suit. With regard to the second ground, the treaty of 
January 11, 1909, with Great Britain, expressly provides against 
uses “affecting the natural level or flow of boundary waters“ without 
the authority of the United States or the Dominion of Cannda within 
their respective jurisdictions and the approval of the International 
Joint Commission agreed upon therein. As to its ultimate interest in 
the Lakes the rensons seem to be stronger than those that have 
established a similar standing for a Stute, as the interests of tho 
Nation sre more important than those of any State. 

The main ground is the authority of the United States to remove 
obstructions to interstate and foreign commerce. There is no question 
that this power is superior to that of the States to provide for the 
welfare or necessities of their inhabitants. In matters whore the 
States may act the action of Congress overrides what they have done. 
But in matters where the national importance is imminent and direct 
even where Congress has been silent the States may not act at all. 
Evidence is sufficient, if evidence is necessary, to show tbat a with- 
drawal of water on the scale directed by the statute of MTlinols 
threatens and will affect the level of the Lakes, and that is a matter 
which can not be done withont the consent of the United States, even 
were there no international covenant in the case, 

But the defendant says that the United States has given its assent 
to all that has been done and that it is estopped to take the position 
that it now takes. A State can not estop itself by grant or contract 
from the exercise of the police power. It would seem a strong thing 
to say that the United States is subject to narrow restrictions in mat- 
ters of national and international concern. 

The defendant in the first place refers to two acts of Congress, one 
of March 30, 1822, which became ineffectual because its conditions 
were not complied with, and another of March 2, 1827, referred to, 
whether hastily or not, in Missouri v. Ilinois, as an act in pursuance 
of which IIlinols brought Chicago into the Mississippi watershed. 


Ob, I see Illinois, by act of the State Legislature, picked 
Chicago up out of the Great Lakes Basin and set it over into 
the Mississippi Valley. Well, let Chicago go if she wants to 
shake the Great Lakes, but she will not be allowed to take 
Lake Michigan with her. This act of the Illinois State Legis- 
lature granted land to Illinois in aid of a canal to be opened by 
the State for the purpose of uniting the waters of the Ilinois 
River with those of Lake Michigan, but if it has any bearing on 
the present case it certainly vested no irrevocable discretion 
in the State with regard to the amount of water to be with- 
drawn from the Jake. It said nothing on that subject. 


In an appropriation act of March 3, 1899, Congress provided“ That 
the creation of any obstruction not affirmatively cuthorized by Congress 
to the navigable capacity of any of the waters of the United States is 
herehy prohibited; * * and it shall not be lawful to excavate 
or fill, or in any manner to alter or modify the course, location, condi- 
tion, or capacity of any port, roadstead, hayen, harbor, canal, Jake, 
harbor of refuge, or inclosure within the limits of any breakwater, or of 
the channel of any navigable water of the United States, unless the 
work has been recommended by the Chief of Engineers and authorized 
by the Secretary of War prior to beginning the same.” By section 12 
yiolation of the law is made a misdemeanor and punished, and the re- 
moyal of prohibited structures may be enforced by injunction of the 
proper court of the United States in a suit under the direction of the At- 
torney General. This statute repeatedly has been held to be constitu- 
tional in respect of the power given to the Secretary of War. It isa broad 
expression of policy in unmistakable terms, advancing upon an earlier 
act of September 19, 1890, which forbade obstruction to nayigablo 
capacity “not authorized by law,“ and which had been held satisfied 
with regard to a boom across a river by authority from a State. There 
is neither reason nor opportunity for a construction that would not 
cover the present case. As now applied, it concerns a change in the 
condition of the Lakes and the Chicago River, admitted to be navigable, 
and, if that be necessary, an obstruction to their navigable capacity 
without regard to remote questions of policy. It is applied prospec- 
tively to the water henceforth to be withdrawn, This withdrawal is 
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prohibited by Congress, except so far as it may be authorized by the 
Secretary of War. 


After reciting the several permits given the sanitary district 
by the Secretary of War, Mr. Justice Holmes goes on to say: 


Finally, on February 5, 1912, the appellant, setting forth that the 
population of the sanitary district exceeded 2,500,000 and was in- 
creasing rapidly, and that the only method then available for dispos- 
ing of the sewage of this population was by diluting it with water flow- 
ing from Lake Michigan through the canal, asked permission to with- 
draw not exceeding 10,000 cubic feet per second, subject to such restric- 
tions and supervision as might seem proper to the Secretary and to 
revocation by him. On January 8, 1913, Mr. Secretary Stimson care- 
fully reviewed the situation, including the obvious fact that so large a 
withdrawal would lower the levels of the Lakes and the overwhelming 
evidence that it would affect navigation, and held that he was not war- 
ranted in excepting the appellant from the prohibition of Congress on 
the ground of even pressing sanitary needs. It appears to us that the 
attempt to found a defense upon the foregoing licenses is too futile to 
need reply. 


Think of the State of Illinois being in litigation with the 
United States and several of her sister States since 1912 over 
water to dilute her sewage, 15 years of litigation! On page 27 
of House Document No. 4, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, 
the Board of Engineers of Rivers and Harbors show Chicago 
how to dispose of this sewage by modern scientific methods. 
They employed expert sanitary engineers to work out plans and 
costs of sewage-disposal plants for Chicago’s prospective popu- 
lation of 1935. These experts report that reduction plants can 
be built in five years and will cost less than $70,000,000. What 
do you think of Chicago lawing for 12 years with the Federal 
Government and seven States over a simple problem like this! 
They close with this statement: 


The consulting engineers are of the opinion that a minimum of five 
years’ time would be necessary for any of the programs, basing this 
opinion on experience known to them where large undertakings capable 
of being carried out on the unit plan have been completed with dis- 
patch and reasonable economy. The expenditures involved for 1935 
capacity vary between about $57,500,000 and $69,000,000, or at a 
maximum rate of $14,000,000 per year. While this is not a large rate 
of expenditure for new operations by a municipal organization, it is 
somewhat in excess of what the sanitary district of Chicago is accus- 
tomed to; so a reasonable allowance of time should be made in which 
to organize for the more extensive operations. Two years should be 
sufficient for that purpose. 

The time believed to be reasonably necessary to construct and put in 
operation sewage-treatment plants, capable of treating the sewage 
with the flow recommended, is seven years. This answers the last 
questions raised by the resolution, 

States bordering on the Mississippi allowed to file briefs as amici 
curie suggest that they were not heard and that rights have not 
been represented before the Secretary of War. The city of Chicago 
makes a similar complaint and argues that it Is threatened with the 
loss of a hundred million dollars. The interest that the river States 
have in increasing the artificial flow from Lake Michigan is not a 
right, but merely a consideration that they may address to Congress, 
if they see fit, to induce a modification of the law that now forbids that 
increase unless approved as prescribed. 

The investment of property in the canal and the accompanying works 
took the risk that Congress might render it valueless by the exercise 
of paramount powers. It took the risk without even taking the 
precaution of making it as sure as possible what Congress might do. 
But we repeat that the Secretary by his action took no rights of any 
kind. He simply refused an application of the sanitary board to re- 
move a prohibition that Congress imposed. It is doubt! at least 
whether the Secretary was authorized to consider the remote interests 
of the Mississippi States or the sanitary needs of Chicago. All in- 
terests seem in fact to have been coplously represented, but he cer- 
tainly was not bound to give them a hearing upon the applicauon 
upon which he was requested to pass. 

After the refusal, in January, 1913, to allow an increase of flow, 
the appellant was notified by direction of the War Department tnat 
it was drawing more water than was allowed and was violating sec- 
tion 10 of the act of March 3, 1899. In reply it intimated that it 
was bound by the State law to which we have referred and in obedience 
to it hed been flowing 20,000 cubic feet per minute for each 100,000 of 
population and could not reduce that flow. It suggested that its 
rights should be determined by a suit, and accordingly this bill was 
filed on October 6, 1913. An earlier suit had been brought on March 
23, 1908, to prevent the construction of a second channel from Lake 
Michigan through the Calumet River to the appellant’s main channel, 
lenve to do which had been refused, as we have seen by Mr. Secre- 
tary Taft. The earlier sult was consclidated with the later present 
one, and it was agreed that the evidence taken in that should be 
used in this, so tar as applicable. There was some delay in conclud- 
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ing the case, which the defendant naturally would desire, but after it 
was submitted to the judge, according to his own statement, he kept 
it about six years before delivering an oral opinion in favor of the 
Government on June 19, 1920. No yalid excuse was offered for the 
delay. There was a motion for reconsideration, but the judge took 
no further action of any kind until he resigned in 1922. On June 18, 
1923, another judge entered a decree for an injunction as prayed, 
with a stay of six months to enable the defendant to present the 
record to this court. 


Mr. Justice Holmes concludes: 


The parties have come to this court for the law, and we have no 
doubt that as the law stands the injunction prayed for must be granted. 
As we have indicated, a large part of the evidence is irrelevant and 
immaterial to the issues that we have to decide. Probably the dangers 
to which the city of Chicago will be subjected if the decree is carried 
out are exaggerated, but in any event we are not at liberty to consider 
them here as against the edict of a paramount power. The decree for 
an injunction as prayed is affirmed, to go into effect in 60 days without 
prejudice to any permit that may be issued by the Secretary of War 
according to law. 


It has been often stated, and generally conceded, that the 
Great Lakes form the greatest transportation system in the 
world. This is true to-day; but the Great Lakes haye been 
more efficient in the past than they are now. The average cost 
per ton-mile in 1923 was 1.1 mills. In 1924 it was 1.2 mills. 
The cost will mount as the water planes are lowered. The 
average cost of freight on the Great Lakes for the past 20 years 
was nine-tenths of a mill per ton-mile. Think of loading a ton 
of freight and carrying it 10 miles and unloading it for 1 cent. 
That is more than the average cost on the Great Lakes for the 
past 20 years. But the water planes are falling and the costs 
are mounting. We can at least stop a large part of the diver- 
sion at Chicago. Therearejust two causes of low lake 
levels—first, abstraction at Chicago, and, second, lack of aver- 
age rainfall, particularly in the Lake Superior Basin. The 
abstraction at Chicago must be cut down and loss of rainfall 
may be compensated for by regulatory works at the bottom of 
Lakes Huron, St. Clair, and Erie. Works have been built at 
the head of the Ste. Marys River, although the Lake Superior 
water plane is now 9 inches below normal. 

Do not let anyone persuade you that there is any abstraction 
of water from the Great Lakes other than Lake Michigan. The 
wider and deeper channels in Ste. Marys River, the St. Clair 
Channels, Detroit River, and Niagara Falls are compensated 
for by obstructions placed in other parts of the streams. The 
one and only illegal abstraction of water is at Chicago. 

A study of the boats of 2,000 tons and over that are now 
plying the waters of the Great Lakes shows that they could 
carry 40,000,000 tons of additional freight if they had channel 
depths of 25 feet instead of the 17 feet 9 inches they are com- 
pelled to load for this season, 

It has been determined that the lowering of the water levels 
1 inch means a loss to the shipping interests of the Great 
Lakes of $500,000 annually. Conceding that the Chicago 
diversion has lowered the levels only 6 inches, this means 
$3,000,000 a year to us. But inasmuch as railroad freight 
rates are ten times the Great Lakes rates, the actual loss 
should be figured as $30,000,000 instedd of $3,000,000, because 
if we can not ship by water we will be compelled to pay the 
excessive railroad rate. 

The entire cost of all river and harbor improvements by the 
United States Government, since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion to the present time, is $1,352,296,713.06. This includes 
Muscle Shoals, even Dam No. 2. Of this amount the Mississippi 
Valley has had $554,387,749.96. The Great Lakes have had 
$160,707,773.86. The other projects in the country have had 
$637.201,189.74. 

On page 47, paragraph (a) of the majority report on this 
bill, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors say that 
navigation on the Great Lakes is of immense volume and 
importance; the annual tonnage of freight on the Lakes, disre- 
garding Canadian coastwise trade, is in the neighborhood of 
125,000,000 tons per year, and careful studies indicate that its 
benefits to the Nation in direct savings is at least $125,000,000 
per year—suflicient to amortize annually the entire first cost 
to the Federal Government of works of channel improvement 
on the Lakes and their connecting channels. Diversion at 
Chicago lowers the level of the Lakes and thereby reduces 
the depths in harbors and channels and the amount of freight 
that can be carried on large freighters. It has been estimated 
that the loss on this amount is about $325,000 per year for 
each 1,000 cubic feet per second diverted. 

An annual savings of more than $125,000,000 per year 
amounts to more than 9% per cent interest on all investments 
on rivers and harbors improyements in this country, for all 
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time—good and bad, abandoned and going projects. The Great 
Lakes have made this country great. With coal in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia, iron ore in Michigan, and wheat 
and corn in the granger States they have given this country its 
commercial supremacy. Shall we stand by while this greatest 
project of human welfare is ruined? Does IIIinois waunt to 
play the rôle of the foolish man in Æsops Fables and kill the 
goose that is laying the golden egg? 

Mr. MADDEN. I wonder if the gentleman will vield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Iam sorry. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have the gentleman complete 
the statement which I am quite sure is not quite accurate. 
The gentleman said that the waters had receded, and that he 
left the impression that it was all due to Chicago. I would 
like for the gentleman to state the truth about that 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am coming to that a little later. 
telling nothing but the truth. 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Les. 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say a few moments ago that Lake Erie was not 
affected at all by this diversion? 

Mr. CHALMBRS. My friend misunderstood. It is 40 inches 
below normal now, and they concede 6 inches to the Chicago 


diversion. 
Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania. In Lake Erie? 
Yes; in Lake Erie.. : 


. CHALMERS. 
. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
. CHALMERS. No; I can not yield. 

. RATHBONE, Just for a brief question? 

. CHALMERS. Iam sorry I can not yield. 

. KUNZ. The gentleman ought to yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RATHBONE]. He represents the entire State. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Well, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RATHBONE. We are told that originally the“ Missis- 
sippi drained the Great Lakes. Does the gentleman charge 
that to the Chicago River? Did not the purposes of the Al- 
mighty that the gentleman has spoken of undergo a change? 

Mr, CHALMERS. I want to ask my friend from the Missis- 
sippi Valley what would he think if the lake interests should 
purchase a right of way und dig a ditch from the headwaters 
of the Mississippi River—that is entirely possible—and drain 
those waters into Lake Superior and enrich the levels of the 
Great Lakes? I understand the favorite term is “enrich the 
levels.” There would be a great cry, and the shoe would be on 
the other foot. They would appeal to the courts and would 
attempt to repel us if we would turn the headwaters of the 
Mississippi River into the Great Lakes valley. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. The question of the study of that proposi- 
tion is in this bill now, the question of restoring the lake level. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I could go on to discuss the legal aspect 
of this case further, 

If the Congress of the United States, which speaks for the 
Government of the United States, will concede the right to 
Chicago Sanitary District to withdraw the water, then comes 
in the effect of this interstate-commerce clause, 

But the defendant says that the United States has given its 
assent to all that has ‘been done and that it is estopped 
from taking the position that it now takes. A State can not 
estop itself by grant or contract from the exercise of the police 
power. It would seem a strong thing to say that the United 
States is subject to narrow restrictions in matters of national 
and international concern. 

This is the pleading in answer to our case. The United 
States has given its consent to all that has been done and is 
estopped. We are now estopped from taking the position, as 
the State can not estop itself from the exercise of the police 
power. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield in that 
connection? I will yield him more time. 

Mr, CHALMERS. If the gentleman can get some time from 
his chairman, I will yield, Let me first finish this, and then 
I will yield. 

I consider General Taylor the best posted man on water 
transportation in the world to-day. He says that the Great 
Lakes are worth to this Nation $187,000,000 annually. He said 
in the committee yesterday that he had a statement from an 
expert to the effect that last year the Great Lakes were of value 
to this country, to the shippers and consumers of the United 
States of America, $187,000,000. Think of it. And then you 
are trying to kill off that wonderful agency. 

Mr. SABATH. Ob, no. 

Mr. CHALMERS. One hundred and eighty-seven million 
dollars of value to the country, not to the Great Lakes Basin 
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alone, but every nook and corner of this great land of ours. 
Everyone who ships a pound of iron or a ton of coal or any of 
the necessaries of life is- profiting by this transportation 
agency. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that the United 
States of America from the beginning of time, from the adop- 
tion of tlie Constitution down to this day, has spent $1,352,- 
296,713.06 in river and harbor improvements all over the coun- 
try ; 3554,387,749.96 of it spent in the Mississippi Valley; $160,- 
707,778.36 of it spent on the improvement of the harbors and 
channels of the Great Lakes, and $637,201,189.74 on other 
projects in the United States. 

There is a profit from the commerce on the Great Lakes 
amounting to $187,000,000 a year, enough to pay practically 15 
per cent on the capital investment in all the river and harbor 
improvements in the country for all time from the adoption of 
the Constitution down to this hour. Yet they are killing the 
trausportation of the Great Lakes. If you take the Great 
Lakes out of the commerce of the country then everything else 
in the country will be in red ink; you will be losing money and 
projects will be abandoned. But the Great Lakes will pay in- 
terest on it all, and if you will only let them alone and not 
draw off the water we will amortize the expenditures for rivers 
and harbors in a short time and wipe out the capital expendi- 
tures for rivers and harbors. So do not, I pray of you, ruin 
this great transportation agency that is bringing blessings to 
humanity. 

All of our expenses have been mounting. We used to load 
our boats for a draft of from 20 to 21 feet but this year we aro 
loading them for a draft of 17 feet 9 inches. Porte million 
dollars of additional freight could have been carried last year 
if we had had our normal draft of 20 feet or 21 feet, 

I want to say this, my friends, that if you will let our Great 
Lakes alone and help us to deepen the channels and deepen the 
harbors within 10 years I will tell you what we will do on 
the Great Lakes—and you read the hearings of yesterday in 
reference to this and you will see it is authentic—we will load 
a ton of coal, draw it 20 miles and unload it for 1 cent, a 
modern, commercial miracle. That is what we will do if you 
will let us alone and not steal our water. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. How mmy votes would this proposition get 
if it stood by itself and was not reported out in this great pork 
barrel bill? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will say to my friend it would not 
have many. 

Mr. FRIAR. It would not have 50 votes. 

Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Not now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemun declines to yield. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I know we are reasonable men and that 
the Congress of the United States is made up of reasonable men. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SABATH. Has not the Chairman stated that the time 
of the gentleman has expired, and did not the Chnir make 
that statement some time azo? m 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chnir did not so state. The Chair 
stated the gentleman declined to yield but the Committee was 
in such disorder that the gentleman from Illinois misunder- 
stood the Chair. 

Mr. SABATH. I was under the impression that the Chair 
stated the time of the gentleman from Ohio had expired.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is mistaken. 
The gentleman from Ohio will proceed. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois can not take 
the gentleman from Ohio off of the floor by a parliamentary 
inquiry. The gentleman from Illinois will be in order, and the 
gentleman from Ohio will proceed, 

Mr. CHALMERS. Now, I want to say that I wish I had 
lots of time so I could yield to all of my good friends, and you 
are my good friends. But I want to say this, that, in my judg- 
ment, you are doing a great wrong to your country; but it 
would not be done, as the gentleman from Wisconsin suggests, 
if it were not for the interest or the “stake” you all have in 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will inform the gentleman from 
Ohio that he has used one hour. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama? 
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Mr. SABATH. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired the second time, notwithstanding the statement of the 
Chair. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. The gentleman has time at his own dis- 
posal, and he can yield himself time to answer the question I 
want to ask him. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentieman 
three minutes of my time. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. 
him a question? 
~ Mr. CHALMERS. 
to occupy all of the three minutes. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. I will not. The gentleman has referred to 
the great harm that has been done the Great Lakes commerce, 
The entire Nation is proud of that magnificent tonnage, but I 
want to ask the gentleman whether it is not a fact that the 
reports of the lake carriers show that they carried more tons 
and carried them cheaper last year than ever before in the 
history of the Great Lakes? 

Mr. HUDSON. Not per vessel. 

Mr. FREAR. And they were not loaded as heavily. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Let me answer that question. The gentle- 
man has asked me a fair question, From the year 1903 to 1922, 
inclusive, the average freight rate on the Great Lakes was 
niné-tenths of a mill, while in 1923 the average freight rate on 
the Great Lakes was 1.1 mills. The average cost per ton for 
the average haul of cach ton on the Great Lakes, involving over 
125,000,000 tons, was 88 cents, and the average haul was more 
than 1,000 miles. Now, listen. The gentleman asked me a fair 
question, and I am trying to answer it. In the yenr 1924, 
which is the last year of record, the cost was 1.2 mills per ton- 
mile, and this year we are suffering more than ever before 
because of the abstraction of water at Chicago and lack of rain- 
fall, and the costs will go on mounting as the water levels fall, 

You do not nnderstand about these water levels. Lake Supe- 
rior is 601.6 feet above the mean low tide of the water at New 
York Harbor, and Lake Michigun-Huron, that beautiful crescent 
of hope that God placed on the northern boundary of the United 
States when he crented this continent, hus a water level 22 
feet below Lake Superior water level. Lake Superior is 9 
inches below the normal level. Lake St. Clair is 5.8 feet below 
the Hurou-Michigan level nnd Lake Erie is 3 feet below the 
St. Clair level; and these levels of Michigan-Huron, St. Clair, 
and Brie are 40 inches below normal, and every such inch 
means one-half million dollars to us. 

So let Chicugo build its reduction plants and not spend its 
money in secret pay rolls, and if it will not build them let us 
build them. We can build them and save money. It is éosting 
us $20,000,000 a year with these low lake levels. Let us build 
their plants for them and we will save money. 

It is also said it will tuke 15 years to build these plants, 
‘I want the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee to 
read lis own report or the report of the sanitary engineers of 
Chicago, which says that these plants can be built to take care 
of the population of the city of Chicago in 1925, in five years, 
Let them build these plants and take care of their own sewage. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. LAZARO]. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I am glad we have taken up the rivers and harbors bill for con- 
sideration, and I hope it will finally pass both Houses and be 
signed by the President before the end of this session. 

It is very gratifying to notice a friendly sentiment develop- 
ing in Congress and throughout the country in favor of the 
development and use of our inland waterways. Nature has 
given America the most magnificent system of waterways in the 
world, and we are just beginning to realize the importance of 
developing and using these waterways. 

The development of the United States demands a compre- 
hensive system of transportation, including waterways, good 
roads, and railroads. Such a system will make it easy for us 
to move the products of our farms, factories, mines, and for- 
ests to the markets of the world, and at the same time will give 
us competitive and cheaper freight rates. 

The question of transportation is not a mere abstract proposi- 
tion; it is a vital, pressing, and essential part of our national 
welfare. Waterways constitute one of the most important links 
in our system of transportation, therefore they must be im- 
proved and used. Railroads and waterways can not and must 
not be antagonistic. Both are indispensable. The relation be- 
tween these two great methods of transportation must be one 
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of harmony, coordination, and cooperation. This will be en- 
tirely voluntary if men are wise and recognize that in the last 
analysis the welfare of the people is the main factor to be 
considered in all transportation, If the railroad facilities are 
inadequate now to serye the entire country (as we know they 
are), how increasingly great will that inadequacy multiply in 
the years of expanding trade and production that are before 
us! We may increase our railroads, good roads, trolley lines, 
but we will still have an immense quantity of material wealth 
to be transported which loses its value in proportion as trans- 
portation is inadequate. 

Waterways are the natural method of transportation and 
are capable of development almost without limit. This Nation 
has very little raw material on its seacoast. Cotton, grain, 
coal, lumber, ore, and oil must be carried to the factory, and 
thence. to the sea, The rivers and canals are the channels of 
trade for this purpose. The Nation owns the waterways, 
therefore it is a problem for the Nution and not for the indi- 
vidual to solve. The development and use of our waterways 
will not only be a blessing in peace time, but in case of 
emergency it will make our country much safer, 

it is plain to any thinking man that transportation is a 
part of production and a charge upon it. In other words, we 
have not actually finished anything until we bave placed it in 
the hands of the consumer. We all know that the countries 
which have improved and used their waterways have developed 
and prospered rapidly. Bacon once said: 


We need three things to make a country great and- rich—fertile 
soil, busy workshops, and transportation, 


I am glad to say that this rivers and harbors bill contains 
the final authorization for the completion of the intracoustal 
canal in Louisiana and Texas from New Orleans to Corpus 
Christi. It authorizes $7,000,000, the balance of the $16.000,000 
Which is necessary for the entire canal. The last links are the 
New Orleans-Morgan City link and the Galveston Bay-Corpus 
Christi link. This intracoastal canal or trunk waterway with 
a 9-foot depth and a 100-foot bottom width connects us with 
the other waterways of the country, and of course in the 
course of time we will authorize and appropriate for our 
important bayous to serve as feeders, which will finally give 
water transportation to the entire country. 

In his survey report recommending the construction of the 
intracoastal canal, Col. G. M. Hoffman, United States division 
engineer at New Orleans, has the following to say concerning 
the project: 

Probably nowhere in the world are conditions so favorable for the 
economical construction and efficient use of an inland waterway of 
the first class as in the case here presented. The waterway with its 
connections via the Mississippi and tribataries, the intracoastal route 
to Mobile and the Warrior system, reaches many States of diverse 
needs and production. In the general case, freight rates are high; 
lands traversed are fertile and capable of high agricultural develop- 
ment. Mining and manufacturing possibilities are tremendous. Graz- 
ing lands abound. Fisheries ure unequaled. Large areas of hard nud 
soft woods are still unent. The climate is salubrious; many coast 
resorts have population the year round. 


In conclusion, my friends, I want to appeal to the House to 
pass this bill unanimously and send it to the Senate as soon 
as possible. It will prove to be a constructive piece of legis- 
lation and will be a credit to the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Forr having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message in writing from 
the President of the United States was communicated to the 
House of Representatives, by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, 
who also informed the House of Representatives that the 
President had approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On May 5, 1926: 

H. R. 2761. An act. for the relief of Nora B. Sherrier Johnson; 

H. R. 2797. An act for the relief of Mary M. Pride; 

II. R. 7818. An act to amend section 304 of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in live- 
stock, livestock products, dairy products, poultry, poultry prod- 
ucts, and eggs, and for other purposes,“ approved August 15, 
1921; 

II. R. 8817. An act reserving certain described lands in Coos 
County, Oreg., us public parks and camp sites; 

H. R. 8908. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
Washington-Waketield Memorial Bridge, a corporation, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Potomac River; 

H. R. 8918. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Louisiuna, Mo.; 
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II. R. 8950. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota to construct a bridge across the Minnesota 
River at or near Shakopee, Minn. ; 

II. R. 9688. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction, maintenance, and operation, of a bridge across 
Sandusky Bay, at or near Bay Bridge, Ohio; and 

H. R. 4785. An act to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Connuission to complete the acquisition of the land 
authorized to be acquired by the public, buildings appropriation 
act, approved March 4, 1913, for the connecting parkway be- 
tween Rock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac Park. 

On May 7, 1926: 

H. R. 10200. An act for the acquisition of buildings and 
grounds in foreign countries for the use of the Government of 
the United States of America; 

II. R. 3794. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Lancaster and York, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
to jointly construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River be- 
tween the borough of Wrightsville, in York County, Pa., and 
the borough of Columbia, in Lancaster County, Pa.; 

II. R.7904. An act granting the consent of Congress to Des 
Arc Bridge Co., and its successors and assigns, to construct 
a bridge across the White River, at Des Arc, Ark. ; 

II. R. 9305. An act to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended; 

II. R. 9348. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Weirton Bridge & Development Co. for the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; 

H. R. 9393. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across Rock River at the city of Beloit, county of 
Rock, State of Wisconsin ; 

II. R. 9460. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Minnesota to reconstruct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River between the city of Anoka, 
in Anoka County, and Champlin, in Hennepin County, Minn. ; 

II. R. 9494. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Cumberland River on the Gainesboro-Red 
Boiling Springs road in Jackson County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9503. An act granting permission to the State Highway 
Commission of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the Tennessce River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., 
on the Savannah-Seliner road; 

H. R. 9505. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River on the Waverly-Camden road 
between Humphreys and Benton Counties, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9506. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River on the Linden-Lexington 
road in Perry and Decatur Counties, Tenn. ; 

H. R.9596, An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River in the county of Aitkin, Minn. ; 

H. R. 9684. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Arkansas River at or near the city of 
Dardanelle, Yell County, Ark. ; 

H. R. 10002. An act granting the consent of Congress to H. J. 
Stannert, Harry Weis, and George W. Rockwell to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Susquehanna River 
from a point in the city of Sunbury, Northumberland County, 
to a point in the township of Monroe, in Snyder County, in the 
Stute of Pennsylvania; and 

H. R. 10121. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress to the city of St. Paul, 
Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River, ap- 
proved January 31, 1923.” 

On May 10, 1926: . 

H. R. 10198. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such Dis- 
trict for the fiscal yeur ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes; and 

II. R. 6707. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. 

On May 11, 1926: 

H. R. 9511. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
remit or chauge deductions or fines imposed upon contractors 
for mail seryice; and 

II. R. 8264, An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. 

On May 13, 1920; 

H. R. 4034. An act granting consent of Congress to Texas- 
Coahuila Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across the 
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Rio Grande between Eagle Pass, Tex., and Piedras Negras, 
Mexico; 

II. R. 5691. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Charles L, Moss, A. E. Harris, and T. C. Shattuck, of Dunean, 
Okla., to construct a bridge across Red Riyer at a point be- 
tween the States of Texas and Oklahoma where the ninety- 
eighth meridian crosses said Red River: 

H. R. 8771. An act to extend the time for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Detroit River 
within or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich.; 

H. R. 10169. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co. and its successors and 
assigns to construct a bridge across the Ohio Riyer at or near 
Gallipolis, Ohio; 

H. R. 10244, An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Fox River in the State of Illinois on 
State Road No. 18, connecting the villages of Yorkville and 
Bristol in said State; 

II. R. 10246. An act to authorize the commissioners of Mc- 
Kean County, Pa., or their successors in office, to construct a 
bridge across the Allegheny River at a certain location where 
a highway known as State Highway Route No. 211 crosses said 
river at a location within the limits of the borough of Eldred or 
not distant more than one-half mile north of said borough of 
Eldred, McKean County, Pa.; 

H. R. 10425. An act making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch of the Goyernment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10470. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Little Falls, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near the southeast corner of lot 3, section 
84, township 41 north, range 32 west. 

On May 14, 1926: 

II. R. 10501. An act to repeal section 806 of the revenue act 
of 1926; and 

H. R. 178. An act authorizing the Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
sota to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

On May 17, 1926: 

H. R. 9829. An act to amend section 87 of the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 8534. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the purchase by the city of McMinnville, Oreg., of certain 
lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Co. and revested in the United States by the 
act approved June 9, 1916," approved February 25, 1919 (40 
Stat. p. 1153) ; 

H. R. 4681. An act providing for the issuance of patent to the 
Boyle Commission Co, for block No. 223, town site of Heyburn, 
Idaho; 

H. R. 3025. An act granting a patent to certain land to Ben- 
jamin A. J. Funnemark ; 

II. R. 9351. An act extending the period of time for home- 
stead entries on the south half of the diminished Colville Indian 
Reservation; 

II. R. 6239. An act to authorize acting registers of United 
States land offices to administer oaths at any time in public- 
land matters ; 

H. R. 5673. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue letters patent to George K, Hughes; 

H. R. 3745. An act to amend section 96, chapter 5, of the act 
of Congress of March 3, 1911, entitled ‘The Judicial Code”; 

H. R. 5006. An act to detach Hickman County from the Nash- 
ville division of the middle judicial district of the State of 
Tennessee and attach the same to the Columbia division of the 
middle judicial district of said State; 

H. R. 3659. An act for the relief of the Custer Electric Light, 
Heat & Power Co., of Custer, S. Dak.; 

H. R.1669. An act for the relief of Neffs’ Bank, of McBride, 
Mich. ; 

H. R. 1897. An act for the relief of the heirs of the late Louis 
F. Meissner; 

H. R. 1731. An act for the relief of John W. King; 

H. R. 2011. An act for the relief of William D. McKeefrey ; 

II. R. 2680. An act for the relief of the estate of Charles M. 
Underwood; 

H. R. 1540. An act for the relief of Luther H. Phipps; 

H. R. 11171. An act to authorize the deposit and expenditure 
of various revenues of the Indian Service as Indian moneys, 
proceeds of labor; - 

II. R. 9730. An act to provide for an adequate water-supply 
system at the Dresslerville Indian Colony ; 

H. R. 10610. An act to confirm the title to certain lands in the 
State of Oklahoma to the Sae and Fox Nation or Tribe of 
Indians ; 

H. R. 6418. An act to correct the military record of Lester A. 
Rockwell; and 
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H. R. 8366. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the heroism of the fathers and mothers 
who trayersed the Oregon Trail to the far West with greut 
hardship, daring, and loss of life, which not only resulted in 
adding new States to the Union but earned a well-deserved and 
imperishable fame for the pioneers; to honor the 20,000 dead 
that lie buried in unknown graves along 2,000 miles of that 
great highway of history; to rescue the various important 
points along the old trail from oblivion; and to commemorate 
by suitable monuments, memorial or otherwise, the tragic 
events associated with that emigration—erecting them either 
along the trail itself or elsewhere, in localities appropriate for 
the purpose, including the city of Washington. 

On May 18, 1926: 

H. R. 10202. An act granting an extension of patent to the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy ; 

H. R. 5726. An act for the relief of Jane Coates, widow of 
Leonard R. Coates; 

H. R. 2933. An act for the relief of H. R. Butcher; 

H. R. 3990. An act for the erection of a monument upon the 
Revolutionary Battle Field of White Plains, State of New 
York; and 

H. R. 9875. An act to amend an act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the United States 
marine hospital reservation and improvements thereon at De- 
troit, Mich., and to acquire a suitable site in the same locality 
and to erect thereon a modern hospital for the treatment of 
the beneficiaries of the United States Public Health Service, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 7, 1924. 

On May 19, 1926: 

H. R. 1243. An act for the relief of J. H. Toulouse; 

H. J. Res, 134. Joint resolution authorizing the Cherokee In- 
dians, the Seminole Indians, the Creek Indians, and the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indians to prosecute claims, jointly or 
severally, in one or more petitions, as each of said Indian 
nations or tribes may elect; 

H. R. 5710. An act extending the provisions of section 2455 
of the United States Revised Statutes to ceded lands for the 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation; 

H. R. 8313. An act to allot lands to living children on the 
Crow Reservation, Mont. ; 

II. R. 9559. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Altus, Okla., for reseryoir and incidental purposes ; 

H. R. 9037. An act validating certain applications for and 
entries of public lands, and for other purposes; and 

H. R.9346. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande. 

On May 20, 1926: 

H. R. 9463. An act to provide for the prompt disposition of 
disputes between carriers and their employees, and for other 
purposes. 

On May 21, 1926: 

II. R. 4189. An act for the relief of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Montgomery, Ala., Jack Thorington, and 39 others; 

H. R. 5242. An act to repeal the act approved January 27, 
1922, providing for change of entry, and for other purposes; 

H. R.7482. An act to provide for conveyance of certain lands 
in the State of Michigan for State park purposes; 

H. R. 8937. An act permitting the sale of lot 9, 16.63 acres, 
in section 31, township 2 south, range 17 west, in Bay County, 
Fla., to P. C. Black; 

II. R. 9371. An act for the relief of Merritt W. Blair, of 
Abbott, Harding County, N. Mex., or his transferees; 

II. R. 306. An act to amend the second section of the act 
entitled “An act to pension the survivors of certain Indian 
wars from January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1917, as amended; 

H. R.2333. An act for the relief of Katherine Rorison; and 

H. R. 7554. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

On May 22, 1926: 

H. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend 350 cots, 350 bed sacks, and 700 blankets for the 
use of the National Custer Memorial Association, at Crow 
Agency, Mont., at the semicentennial of the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn, June 24, 25, and 26, 1926; 

H. R. 9872. An act to carry into effect provisions of the con- 
vention between the United States and Great Britain to regu- 
late the level of Lake of the Woods concluded on the 24th day 
of February, 1925; x 

H. R. 10090. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Alfred L. MeCawley to construct, maintain, and operate bridges 
across the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers at Alton, HL, on the 
Mississippi, and at or near Bellefontaine on the Missouri River; 
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H. R. 10860. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to dispose of certain lighthouse reservations, and to increase 
the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7036. An act for the relief of John R. Anderson; 

H. R. 10896. An act to provide for transfer of jurisdiction 
over the Conduit Road in the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 7093. An act granting the consent of Congress to O. Em- 
merson Smith, F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, H. W. West, C. M. 
Jordan, and G. Hubard Massey to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the southern branch of the Elizabeth 
River, at or near the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the 
county of, Norfolk, in the State of Virginia ; 

H. R. 292. An act to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to acquire and maintain dams in the Minnesota National For- 
est needed for the proper administration of the Government 
land and timber; 

II. R. 10204. An act providing an additional wing to the Dis- 
trict Jail; z 

H. R. 5627. An act for the relief of George Turner; and 

H. R. 9038. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to delegate to supervisory officers the power to make temporary 
and emergency appointments. 

On May 24, 1926: 

II. R. 4799. An act to approve act 235 of the Session Laws of 
1923 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, 
and supply of electric current for light and power within the 
District of Hana, on the island and county of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii; and 

H. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution extending the time during 
which cattle which have crossed the boundary line into foreign 
countries may be returned duty free. 

On May 25, 1926: 

H. R. 9508. An act to authorize the issuance of deeds to cer- 
tain Indians or Eskimos for tracts set apart to them in surveys 


of town sites in Alaska, and te provide for the survey and sub- 


division of such tracts and of Indian or Eskimo towns or 
villages; 

H. R. 3807. An act granting relief to the Metropolitan police 
and to the officers and members of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 6559. An act to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 616. An act for the relief of Ernest F. Church; 

H. R. 2209. An act for the relief of C. T. Kitchen; 

H. R. 2210. An act for the relief of R. E. Neumann and wife; 

H. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution establishing a commission for 
the participation of the United States in the observance 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversaries of the inde- 
pendence of Vermont and the Battle of Bennington, and author- 
izing an appropriation to be utilized in connection with such 
observance ; 

H. R. 10429. An act to adjust water-right charges, to grant 
certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the payment of pensions for the fiscal year 1926; 

H. R. 3859. An act to validate certain declarations of inten- 
tions; and 

H. R. 10539. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Department of 
Minnesota, the American Legion, the silver service set in use on 
the battleship Minnesota. 

On May 26, 1926: 

H, J. Res. 230. Joint resolution authorizing the Treasury De- 
partment to participate in the South Jersey Exposition to be 
held in the city of Camden, N. J.; 

II. R. 7819. An act to cancel water-right charges and release 
liens on the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation projects, 
North Dakota, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11204. An act exempting from the provisions of the im- 
migration act of 1924 certain Spanish subjects residents—of 
Porto Rico on April 11, 1899; 

H. R. 9761. An act to admit to the United States and to ex- 
tend naturalization privileges to alien veterans of the World 
War; 

H. R. 10733. An act to make additions to the Absaroka and 
Gallatin National Forests and the Yellowstone National Park, 
and to improve and extend the winter-feed facilities of the elk, 
antelope, and other game animals of Yellowstone National 
Park and adjacent land, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7286. An act to provide for the acquisition of property 
in Prince William County, Va., to be used by the District of 
Columbia for the reduction of garbage; 
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H. R.8185. An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an 
act approved June 4, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for the 
allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of 
tribal funds, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 1465. An act for the relief of Arthur F. Swanson, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9938. An act for the relief of Frank A. Bartling; and 

H. R. 10303. An act to authorize certain alterations to the 
six coal-burning battleships for the purpose of providing better 
launching and handling arrangements for airplanes. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The committee resumed its session, 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 amates to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Kinprep]. [Applause,] 

Mr, KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, in the brief time given me I shall only refer to some 
of the underlying principles which should be the foundation of 
a sound and proper rivers and harbors bills I shall first refer 
to the striking fact that water transportation in this country, 
covering now about 25,000 miles or more of developed water- 
ways, makes a return to the consumers and shippers of the 
country of approximately $150,000,000 yearly as compared with 
the rates on rail-borne freight. 

These figures are obtained from an official statement of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the War Depart- 
ment issued April 7 of this year. These figures are further 
borne out by information given me by General Beach while he 
yas the Chief Engineer of the War Department and consulting 
engineer to the Committee on Rivers und Harbors, which shows 
that water transportation on the Great Lakes is as low as eight- 
tenths of a mill per ton-mile; The average water rate for water- 
borne freight throughout the country is approximately 4 mills 
per ton-mile, whereas the rail-borne freight shows a rate of 
approximately 13 mills per ton-mile, representing a net saving 
of approximately 9 mills per ton-mile for all the 200,000,000 
tons of freight carried by inland waterways in this country, in- 
cluded in a tonnage of 453,700,000 carried on all our waterways, 

and valued at $22,000,000,000. 

Another aspect of the important question of river and harbor 
appropriations and the expenditure of these appropriations to 
which I wish to refer is the interesting and gratifying fact that 
since the system has been adopted of appropriating for rivers 
and harbors in a “lump sum,“ to be expended by and through 
the better und more trained judgment of the Board of Engi- 
neers, rather than through the judgment of any blocks or 
groups of Congressmen, there has developed in this country the 
very gratifying result of less eriticism on the ground that Con- 
gress was constantly pursuing pork-barrel methods in the mat- 
ter of river and harbor legislation. It is now admitted by 
many of the leading newspapers of the country that “pork” 
is being eliminated in river and harbor appropriations, and I 
believe the present bill is founded not only on the general 
principles to which I have referred but that every item in the 
bill having been carefully considered by the Board of Engineers 
and by the Chief of Engineers of the War Department and also 
carefully scrutinized by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
is a justifiable and a defensible item. 

With the system now in vogue of a lump-sum appropriation, 
and with the intention of Congress at least during the past 10. 
years to eliminate every vestige of the pork barrel, I helieve 
the whole waterway system of this country, consisting of nayi- 
gable inland waterways of about 32.000 miles, will be fully 
developed, I hope, over a period of the next 10 or 20 years, 
under a comprehensive program of systematic coordinated ap- 
propriations for our waterways. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KINDRED. I will be very glad to yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman talks about what the news- 
papers say about pork barrels and pork. They also talked 
about the pork in the public buildings bill as well as the river 
and harbor bill. The fact of the matter is that pork-barrel 
legislation, as we have had it in recent years, means that the 
pork always goes to certain States and the barrel goes to 
the balance. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. I yield to my distinguished friend the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FREAR. The Chicago sewage item is as near a case 
of pork as can be imagined, when it has to go into a bill like 
this in order to be passed, and I can give the gentleman many 
illustrations in this bill, as I hope to do before we are through 
with it, of what we call pork items because such items could 
not stand alone. - 

Mr. KINDRED. If the development of the Chicago River 
for navigation was not connected with lake diversion, would it 
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not be as legitimate a proposition In respect of navigation as 
has ever been submitted? And the clarifying amendment or 
language in the bill completely divorces this navigation from 
diversion. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. For 75 years the Illinois River has been im- 
proved by the Government by the expenditure of $2,060,000 or 
$3,000,000 outside of the $10,000,000 spent on the Hennepin 
Canal, and they have practically no commerce to-day, whereus 
one harbor in my State has a tonnage of 50,000,000 tons. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman realizes that the conditions 
he refers to and the conditions to-day in respect of the navi- 
gation of the Illinois River are entirely different, and the Illi- 
nois River certainly deserves fair play in this House. [Ap- 
plause.] d 

Mr. FREAR. The Illinois River has had fair play for 75 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I want to say that the total water-borne 
commerce of the United States in 1924, the last year for which 
we have any record, was not 200,000,000 tons, but 453,700,000 
tons—two and one-half times what the gentleman stated it was. 
I now yield, Mr. Chairman, to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Sosnowsxkt]. 80 minutes. 

Mr, SOSNOWSKI. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I sincerely hope Congress at tlis session will enact a 
rivers and harbors bill. Tue Nation's development and com- 
merce deserve that as much as any other legislation which has 
appeared on this floor, but I have been forced into the position. 
where I must fight any measure which contains the legalization 
of any diversion of water through the Chicago Drainage Canal 
and the Ilinois River. That is the thorn in the side which I 
think is endangering all waterway legislation. It is the section 
which is stirring up the real controversy over this bill, the pro- 
posal which no one who has the commerce of this Nation or its 
future development at heart can stand for. 

And that is this: We feel that the rivers and harbors bill 
should*be passed. We feel that no one project should be in 
danger. We feel that every project in the bill except two are 
very worthy ones. We ask your kind consideration if it is not 
fair for us to appear before you especially at a time when one 
of these matters to-day is before the highest tribunal in the 
country, the Supreme Court of the United States—whether it is 
not fair to take this project out of this bill, treat it separately, 
and await the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; Then we will know whether or not we should pass 
legislation to legalize the diversion of water from one water- 
shed into another. 

But I want to make it clear before I oppose this bill in its 
present condition that I do want waterway legislation, that I 
think the Nation needs it, but that I refuse to take it at the 
expense of the greatest inland waterway in the world—the 
Great Lakes. 

The best assurance I can give you that I favor these other 
projects, with one or two e is my record in com- 
mittee where I supported them. I did not support the all- 
New York canal project, but that and the Chicago diversion 
are the only ones I could not accept. 

This bill, with the Chicago diversion included—and it does 
exist in this bill regardless of what our friendly New York- 
Chicago Members may say—interferes with the statutes already 
enacted on this floor; it interferes with the Constitution of the 
United States; it interferes with the rights and the property 
of citizens of this country. 

The State of Michigan for the last 20 years has maintained 
that the abstraction of water from one watershed to another 
is strictly illegal and contrary to law, and to prove its case 
lias started a lnwsuit against the city of Chicago, the Chicago 
Sanitary District, and the State of Illinois, which suit is now 
pending and will come up for hearing before the Supreme Court 
of the United States on October 4, 1926. Gentlemen, I take the 
position that this House should not, in the face of this suit, 
enact a law which would give these interests the right to con- 
tinue to divert water for their uses. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. I will. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Did not all members of the committee with 
the exception of the gentleman vote consistently with the all- 
American route? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. I think that is true. 

I maintain that this House has no right to defy the highest 
tribunal in this country—the Supreme Court of the United 
States—in taking up this measure before that court makes a 
final disposition of it. Why all this haste? Why jeopardize 
the interests of other Members of this House who have worthy 
projects in this bill? Why should not this matter be treated 
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separately and await the decision of the Supreme Court before 
it is considered by this House? 

Has tliis Nation reached a point in its history when part 
of its citizens are unwilling to accept the interpretation of the 
judicial branch of the Federal Goverument? Has it reached 
the point where Congress must be called in to legislate around 
litigation pending in the Supreme Court in order that the 
“long-suffering,” selfish interests of Chicago may not be sacri- 
fice before a tribunal which metes out justice? 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. I will. 

Mr. SABBATH. Does the gentleman think that the Supreme 
Court is in a better position to pass upon the question of 
right to divert this water than Congress itself? Does not the 
gentleman know that Congress has jurisdiction of legislation 
on this question? : 

Mr, SOSNOWSKI. To the Supreme Court is referred mat- 
ters of interpretation whether the law has been carried out or 
not, and that is what the State of Michigan contends, and 
that is what the State of Michigan is willing to abide by 
and so is every State on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. SABATH. Is the gentleman ready to vote for the water 
required for the Illinois River if the Supreme Court finally 
says we have the right to legislate in that direction? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. If that is the law we must abide by it. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman vote that way? 


Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Absolutely if the Supreme Court so 
decides I will yote for it. That is what our people are con- 


tending for, whether Chicago has the right to divert this 
water or not. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is not going to consent for 
the diversion of water for some sanitary purposes against the 
use of it for transportation, is he? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. If the Supreme Court rules that way 
there is nothing else for us to do. 

Mr. KUNZ. Is it not true that the question before the 
Supreme Court is not a question of navigation but a question 
of sanitation? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. The question before the Supreme Court 
is whether the Sanitary Distriet of Chicago has the right to 
divert the water from one watershed into another. That is 
the question raised and no other question. 

Mr. BURTON. No; it is the general question whether it has 
the right to divert from one watershed to another for any 
purpose. 

Mr. KUNZ. Is not it a question of sanitation? 

Mr. BURTON. No; the sanitary question is included. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. In the Michigan sult in the Supreme 
Court as at present pending it is contended that Congress has 
no right te pass any legislation which will take water out of 
one natural watershed and place it in another, Is this why 
these Illinois interests are seurrying to rush this legislation 
through Congress before the Supreme Court can make a de- 
cision? 

It is like the Chicago gunman who was let out on parole and 
who hurries to gather as much ill-gotten gain as he can before 
the mills of justice grind out retribution upon him. He does 
not wait until he has been adjudged guilty or not guilty; he 
just goes ahead and steals, plunders, murders. 

Chicago has attained world-wide fame because of its law- 
lessness, bechuse of its gangsters; but let me say that those 
enemies of society are not the only lawless individuals in Chi- 
cago. We have the Chicago Sanitary District, which is seek- 
ing to steal water from lake shippers, is seekinig to steal their 
rights upon the Great Lakes, to steal a portion of what they 
are paying in shipping charges, and to cripple that huge water- 
transportation system in order that the railroads whose head- 
quarters are in Chicago may extort more and more in freight 
rates. 

But, they tell you, there is no diversion legislation in this 
bill. They know as well as E do, or as well as any person who 
can read, that they are not telling you the whole truth when 
they tell you that. They know as well as they know ‘their 
own names that this bill is designed to authorize. diversion. 
And not only diversion for navigation but for sanitation as 
well—wuter to flush the packing-house sewer. 

Let me read what the eminent gentleman from INinois [Mr. 
MADDEN], who heads our great Appropriations Committee, said 
to the committee about diversion. Here it is: 


Mr. McDuryre. I was very much impressed with the very strong 
statements that Mr. Mapvenw has made, I thought you were going to 
take the position that navigation was of primary concern, so far as 
this committee was concerned, in dealing with this proposition, 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; didn’t 17 

Mr. MCDUFFIE, I thought you did, but the latter part of your 
statement seems to indicate that, regardless of what the engineers 
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have to say about the amount of water necessary to maintain a 9-foot 
channel, that there ought to be 10,000 feet taken. Now, that neces- 
sarily means that you want the amount over and above that for neces- 
sury sewerage purposes; that is practically a summary of your state- 
ment, 

Mr. Mapprnx. Well, I do not admit that, exactly. I would say that 
there is, of course, more or less sanitation connected with it; you can 
not get away from that and do justice to your own conscience, 


There is no doubt but that diversion is more in the minds of 
every advocate of this proposal than anything else; here is 
what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WIILIAu E. Horr], who 
has fathered this project, says, as recorded in the hearings: 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. WILLIAM 
E. Hutt] brought up the motion or motions to provide for 
diversion, and those motions upon a statement by the chairman 
were withdrawn and were not even voted upon. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. I might say to the chairman thut it is a 
matter of record in our hearings. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. But that is equally a matter of record. 
Mr. SOSNOWSKI. I want to show that these gentlemen 
made these statements before our committee. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


SABATH. But he is not from Chicago. 
DEMPSEY. And when it came to a vote, they did not 
press the matter and withdrew their motion. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, this is what occurred: 


Mr. MANSFieLp. Do I understand that by adopting this report we 
can provide for 9 feet depth in the INinois River without specifying the 
amount of diversion? 

The Crramman. That is exactly what we do do. 
but we do. That is exactly what we are going to do. 

Mr. Wittram E. Hein. I do not agree with you on that. I do not 
gree with you for this reason, that you have got to specify at some 
time or other how much you will get, in order that the Ilinols water- 
way will be completed, 

Mr. SosNvowski. Then you are actually tanie Into consideration the 
diversion of water? 

Mr. WII E. Hort, We expect to have a diversion of water. 

Mr. Sosxowskr, But I understood that you were not considering 
diversion, 

Mr. Wirra E. HULL. You can not have the waterway without 
water, 

Mr. WILLIAM B. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULE. I finalty yielded, did I not, and did 
F not say. that I would take the report of the engineers? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. But that was not done before the hear- 
ing. 

Then you have that eminent gentleman across the aisle, Mr. 
Raney, of Ilinois, expressing to the committee his belief that 
the bill will legalize diversion. Here is what the record shows. 
He said: 


Mr. Raixkx. Now, Mr. Chairman, you are about to legalize the flow 
from the Lakes. It does not make any difference whether it Is going 
to be 2,000 or 10,000 cubic feet; you are legalizing now the amount 
that actually exists. We built these levees along that river before wo 
understood this diversion was to be as large as it is, and we built them 
under the recommendation of this Government. The Department of 
Agriculture sent its drainage engineers out there and told us where to 
build these levers. and how to invest millions of dollars, and what 
kind of a slope they should have and how to make them, and we did 
that. That was before any diversion was legalized or before anything 
was done. The Mississippi River now takes its head in the Great 
Lakes, because there is always going to be a diversion from the Lakes, 
a diversion which mikes it incrensingly difficult to maintain those 
levees, that we did net have when the Government told us how to 
build them. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. We took Mr. Ratxey'’s proposition out of 
the bill—struck it out. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. But we did not take it out of the hear- 
ings and the report, and therefore A great may gentlemen 
here are misled. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Are these levees built along the Mi- 
nois River, to which reference is made in the hearings? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Yes. 

There can be no doubt but even with the qualifying lancuage 
inserted to quiet us rebellious Members from the Lake States, 
who are courageous enough to stand up for the rights of the 
people we represent, that there is diversion authorized, Every 
sequence from the time of the Army Engineers' report to Con- 
gress and every discussion has been along the line of diversion. 
Always the Chicago and Illinois Members have been striving 
to see how much they can get under this bill. 


We not only can, 
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They even tried to place a provision in the bill that 10,000 
cubic feet a second should be authorized, but this was defeated 
in committee. Then they would have you believe that diversion 
is only a side issue and not essentially involved in this bill. 

Why, that section in this bill fairly reeks of diversion. When 
the disagreement over this section was at its height a few 
weeks ago the Illinois Members flatly refused to consider a 
compromise provision, which would declare that this bill should 
never be construed as authorizing diversion. Was that the re- 
fusal of gentlemen who were not bothering about diversion? 

My chief objection is that the water that is being diverted 
from Lake Michigan by the Chicago Sanitary District Is not 
all used for domestic sanitation. As stated by ex-Secretary of 
War Baker before the committee—and this statement has not 
been disputed—approximately one-third of this water is being 
used by the big corporations of the city of Chicago, the Chicago 
packers, and the corn products plants, and others for the dis- 
posal of their own sewage. These interests have had 20 years 
to build their own sewage disposal or reduction plants, but 
they have found it cheaper to rob the people of the Great 
Lakes by stealing from them approximately 3,000 cubic feet 
per second, which, figuring on the basis of a statement made 
hy the United States Engincers’ office and concurred in by Gen- 
eral Taylor, its chief, represents a cost to the shippers of the 
Great Lukes of nearly $1,000,000 a year. In the Engineers’ 
report it is clearly stated that 1,650 cubic feet per second is a 
sufficient amount of water for navigation, and yet to-day the 
Chicago Sanitary District is abstracting approximately 9,000 
cubic feet a second. 

No one from IIlinois who is asking for this canal and its 
water diversion has explained that it will take care of anything 
like the shipping on the Great Lakes. No one suggests that it 
will take care of the traffie of even the least used channels 
of the Great Lakes. i . 

Let me say here that I want to stand for the correction made 
by the distinguished chairman of our committee, that it does 
mean more; it means $3,000,000 a year, and, therefore, If we 
give the city of Chicago another three and a half years or four 
years to build their reduction plants they will be building them 
with the money that they steal from the State of Michigan and 
the Great Lakes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What they say is that all that is needed for 
a 9-fcot channel is a 1,090-foot average and 1,650 feet instan- 
taneous, but only a thousand feet average for the year. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. There is a very grave doubt as to 
whether the Illinois Canal will even move 10,000,000 tons, the 
amount claimed for it, yet this committee is being asked to en- 
danger a 125,000,000-ton waterway—to risk the utility it is giv- 
ing to 28,000,000 people—for the sake of opening up a 9-foot 
barge canal serving a comparatively limited area, and not even 
serving that area as well as the Great Lakes do to-day. 

The- engineers tell us that the annual maintenance cost of 
this canal is going to be $126,000. The proponents of the plan 
tell us that this is a comparatively small outlay, considering 
the traffic such a waterway will move. 

What they do not tell you is this: They do not tell what the 
direct annual cost of such a waterway is going to be to other 
shippers—those who are not using that canal, those who wlll 
be denied the full use of their waterways in order that this 
project may take care of an open sewer, may flush it for 
Chicago and its packers and carry a limited barge trafūc. In 
addition to the $126,000 annual cost which this canal would 
levy against its users you should consider the $2,388,750 which 
it annually is going to cost the shippers on the Great Lakes, 
those to whom it can never do any good. 

If this House were to approve any canal project inyolving 
the removal of 8,250 cubic feet a second it would, in round 
numbers, approve a diversion approximately 6,650 cubic feet 
more than is necessary. That 6,650 cubice feet is not above 
the amount now being taken, but above the amount which 
General Taylor says is necessary to permit navigation upon 
this canal. The engineers tell you that for every 1,000 cubic 
feet you increase this diversion the shippers on the Great 
Lakes lose directly $325,000 a year. In other words, there 
are people besides those who may use that Illinois canal who 
are going to be called upon to pay $2,388,750 for its operation. 

As I told the Rivers and Harbors Committee, you do not 
run automobiles without gasoline or steam engines without 
coal to produce the steam; and likewise you do not run a 
barge canal without water. The gentlemen from Illinois do 
not ask some one else to buy the gasoline for their automo- 
biles, and their industries out in Illinois do not ask those 
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over in Detroit to buy the fuel for thelr giant engines. So 
why should they ask the Lake States to pay for the water 
they want to run their barge canal? 

If any other company or corporation, such as the Ford 
Motor Co. of Michigan or the United States Steel Corporation 
or others, would start to erect a plant on the Great Lakes 
whereby they intended to abstract any amount of water for 
their own use which would be detrimental to other interests 
bordering on the Lakes, a ery would be heard clear across the 
country, and every Representative and every Senator of the 
United States would be heard from. And yet to-day we find 
that this condition in Chicago has been going on for the last 
20 years and no steps have been taken to remedy it. 

There is another loss which this diversion or any contin- 
uance of it is bringing to the resorts of the Lake States. 
There is something which is destroying the beauty of the great 
summer paradises of the North. It is our contention that this 
6-inch loss of water for which this Chicago Drainage Canal 
is responsible is permanent, in spite of any contention to the 
contrary. If it is continued, the Lake levels must be lowered 
still further permanently, at the expense of Michigan's sum- 
mer playgrounds and its now receding shore line. While the 
resorters of Michigan must bear the permanent loss in damage 
to their property through lowering the Lake level the burden 
is borne by Americans all over the country. Hundreds of 
thousands of tourists yearly come from every State in the 
Union to spend thelr vacation days along Michigan's waters 
und in Michigan’s road camps. They will be the losers just 
as much as the shippers or resorters if you permit Chicago to 
mar this natural land of beauty. 

In Michigau receding waters which have disappeared down 
the Chicago Drainage Canal and the Illinois River are leaving 
our docks and slips high and dry, have turned our beaches into 
great mud flats, have pushed our boardwalks far inland, and 
have cost Michigan millions. 

The Straits of Muckinac, a waterway that has carried its 
share of this Nation’s commerce since the day when the Indiun 
trapper came across on his way to the trading posts at Detroit, 
already is losing its usefulness because of low water. In addi- 
tion to the 60,000,000 tons of traffic which passes through this 
waterway annually between Lake Michigan and Lake Huron 
there is another hundred million tons of trafic between upper 
and lower Michigan. The straits (und their use as navigable 
water) is the only connecting link between these two great 
peninsulas of that Commonwealth. Six railroads run their cars 
into ferries and take them across this water-connecting link. 
Two State-owned ferries operate day and night to transport 
thousands of automobiles across this water. 

But now this Chicago diversion is slowly and surely cutting 
off this last line of communication. Railway car ferries have 
found the waters so low that they can hardly reach their docks 
even with half loads. In another year if the lowering con- 
tinues they will find their operation limited to a narrow chan- 
nel and uneconomic cargoes too small to make their trans- 
portation pay. 

But let us consider what happens after these railroads lose 
the use of the Straits of Mackinac. All the freight from south- 
ern Michigan to northern Michigan when this link is wiped out 
must be the subject of a new Chicago diversion. Rail move- 
ments must be rerouted at huge cost along the south of Lake 
Michigan through Chicago and its terminals and out on the 
Chicago roads to northern Michigan. It seems little wonder 
then that Chicago big business is not particularly worried os 
the waters recede and leave our car ferries stranded out in the 
center of the Straits of Mackinac. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, who has treated me fairly in all matters, ad- 
mitted before the steerlng committce that the loss to shippers 
on the Great Lakes due to the lowering of the levels amounted 
to about $30,000,000. It seems to me that that is a sufficient 
investment to require protection, and if it requires protection 
anywhere it requires protection in this House, in this House 
where you are asked to appropriate millions of dollars, It 
seems to me that this is the place to stop this waste. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would say that the loss of millions on 
the Great Lakes due to the 5 Inches of lowering of the lake 
levels is not a total loss. That would be less one-thirty-sixtb 
of the 200,000,000 tons carried by the Great Lakes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield one minute more. And so it would 
be less than 5,500,000 tons, and we would substitute for that 
10,000,000 tons of commerce on the Illinois, 
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That is on the basis of the present diversion which you and 
I agree should be steadily, continuously, and largely lessened 
as time goes by. ‘ 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. That is a matter for the future. Let 
me say this in conclusion. This matter reminds me of when 
I was a boy and went into court, that I have never seen a 
judge sentence a man to jail before the jury rendered a 
verdict, and that is exactly what these Members from Illinois 
and other places are trying to do. They are stealing this 
water, and they want you to legalize something which is 
deemed illegal and when you do that you are encouraging and 
setting a precedent for other corporations to rob the people 
in this great country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to ask if the gentleman 
from New York desires me to use some time at this time? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. They have 20 minutes yet on the opposi- 
tion to even up and 1 suggest that that be done before time 
is yielded. 

Mr. MOONEY. 
[Applanse. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I am a resident of Cleveland; one of the great 
harbors of Lake Erie is in the heart of my district and I have 
had unusual opportunity to know something of the value of 
water commerce. I have long believed that this advantage 
should be extended wherever practicable and for that reason 
I am an ardent advocate of waterways improvement and co- 
ordination. There fs no question but that many of our water- 
ways should have been improved long ago; on the other hand, 
no one can deny that in the past a great amount of money has 
been expended on projects of little value. Newspapers said 
little of good improvements, but emphasized the bad, and the 
public lost interest in this work. 

During the war rivers demonstrated their great value; now 
farm depression has impressed the economy of water trans- 
portation; interest is reawakened and there is more friendly 
sentiment for waterway development than there has been at 
any time within my recollection. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that loss of public interest followed general suspicion 
that more depended upon the influence of interested Members 
of Congress than upon the value of the proposed improvement. 
If we would go forward with a general program which will 
require continued appropriations, then it is absolutely necessary 
that we must earn and bold public confidence and it is abso 
lutely essential that everyone must understand that the gen- 
eral rivers and harbors bill is for national, not sectional, im- 
provement. No one must believe that we would work undue 
hardship on one locality for the benefit of another. As I see 
it the eyes of the Nation are on this committee, and the pro- 
gram for many years depends upon the bill we now consider. 

I am in substantial agreement with the membership on 
most of the projects in this bill, but I am convinced that there 
is more danger to navigation in one item than there is possi- 
bility of good in all the others, and I am one of the members 
that submitted a minority report. This report is directed par- 
ticularly to the item for improvement of the Ilinois River de- 
pendent for the present at least upon 8,250 feet per second of 
water from Lake Michigan. It opens the entire subject of 
diversion by the Sanitary District of Chicago for sanitary pur- 
poses and was forced into the bill over the solemn protest of 
every Member from the Great Lakes region. 

The chairman of the committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dempsey], and my friends the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. McDurrie] and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
NewrTon] addressed themselves to the problem of writing an 
amendment that would protect the Lakes. No one who knows 
these gentlemen will for one instant question either their 
ability or their sincerity of purpose, but in the last analysis 
no one can write away a fact. We agree with the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Ratyry] who in his statement to our com- 
mittee said: 


Now, Mr. Chairman, you are about to legalize the flow from the Lakes. 


This is congressional recognition of diversion. We of the 
Great Lakes region are convinced that this project carries 
grave danger to Lake navigation. We hold that a matter of 
such great importance and upon which there is such grave dif- 
ference of opinion should come to the Congress alone to stand or 
fall on its own merits; it has no business in an omnibus bill. 
Think of it, there are two suits now pending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the subject of diversion, I am 
not a lawyer and shall not presume to discuss the legal situation, 
but I do want to call to your attention the fact that in all the 
States that border on the Great Lakes except Illinois 37,000,000 
people have through their legislatures instructed their attorneys 


Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 
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general to enjoin diversion by the sanitary district. One-third 
of the people in the entire Nation protest, and we attempt to 
inelnde recognition in a general improvement measure. This 
is the sort of thing that has created sentiment ugainst all 
omnibus bills. I yield to nobody in my respect for the chair- 
man of this committee or the committee's entire personnel, yet 
I believe that we deserve the criticism that no doubt will come. 

There are two distinct groups favorable to this item: First, 
those who favor navigation; engineers say that 1,500 to 2,000 
cubic feet per second will accomplish their purpose: second, 
those who have no interest in 1,500 to 2,000 cubic feet, but want 
that amount which will best serve for sewer dilution and for 
power—the sanitary district of Chicago. 

There is no gentleman in the Congress who regrets more than 
I the bitterness that has developed on this project, I want to 
call to the attention of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NEW- 
TON] and the two gentlemen from Illinois [Mr. Hurt and Mr. 
Raney] that this bitterness is not directed at them. We 
believe that in their enthusiasm for the Illinois River they 
have lost all sense of proportion, but we credit them with sin- 
cerity and they hold onr respect. Bitterness comes from the 
conviction that there is much more of sanitation in this meas- 
ure than of navigation, and bitterness is directed at the sani- 
tury district of the city of Chicago. Within the lust little 
while there was a convention of architects held in the district 
of my friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CHALMERS], in 
which a resolution was unanimously adopted that none of these 
gentlemen would specify Chicago manufactured goods so long 
as diversion was continued, Of course this is not the way to 
settle differences between cities, but it does serve to show the 
way very many people feel toward this project. 

Chicago is a municipal Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. She is 
a great city, the greatest on the Lakes. Her record in civic 
affairs and in achievement is one of which her people may well 
feel proud, but her history in the matter of sewerage must be 
the source of deep regret to her good citizens. 

Many years ngo the sanitary district was established nud 
plans laid to wash their domestic sewerage and packing-house 
wastes down the Illinois River, and a sanitary board elected 
whose job it was to do that work. The sanitary district board 
proceeded with resourcefulness that was worthy of a better 
cause. They have at all times diverted water under permits 
from Secretaries of War and have never held themselyes bound 
by any limitations that were made. 

In 1918 the Federal Government brought suit in its own 
courts to enjoin them from using water in excess of permits, 
and this board was able to delay decision for 12 years. During 
all this time they abstracted large quantities of water with 
absolute disregard for the rights of navigation on the Lakes 
whose depths they lowered or the people of the Illinois Valley 
upon whose laps they scattered their domestic sewerage and 
packing-house wastes. They insisted that it was nobody’s busi- 
ness how much water they abstracted. I want to quote from 
their answer in the case decided against them a year ago: 


Defendant has never recognized the right of the United States in any 
manner to interfere with the construction, operation, or use of its main 
channel, adjuncts, or additions, or the right of the United States to 
determine or direct how the said main channel and its appurtenances 
should be operated or used, or the amount of water that should be 
abstracted from Lake Michigan through its various adjuncts or chan“ 
nels, to carry out the purposes of said act of May 29, 1889. Applica- 
tion for permits mentioned and described in the bill of complaint and 
in this answer were made by reason of the close blending or association 
of the two Governments, namely, the Government of the State and of 
the United States. The defendant desired, if possible, to obtain the 
consent of the Secretary of War for the construction, operation, and 
use of its works, but defendant never had admitted aud does not adinit, 
but, on the contrary, denies the right of the United States to deter- 
mine the amount of water that should be caused to flow through said 
main channel or its adjuncts. 


There is another case now pending, brouglit by the State of 
Wisconsin, and this previous answer has embarrassed the sani- 
tary district not at all. In answer to the bill of complaint in 
this suit, they say: f 

It never was and is not now the intention of this defendant to use 
said canal in any manner or to divert water from Lake Michigan except 
as authorized or permitted by the United States, 


Now, mark an even greater change; I quote from the state- 
ment of the trustees of the district in a memorandum issued 
December, 1923: 

Thereupon the Sanitary District of Chicago was created by act of 
the Illinois State Legislature May 29, 1889, and the validity of the act 
was aflirmed by the State supreme court on June 12, 1890. Its par- 
pose wis to proyide a main channel or outlet and necessary adjuncts 
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to divert the sewage of Chicago and adjacent towns from Lake Michi- 
gan, thus protecting the munelpal water supply from contamination by 
sewage. To dispose of sewage by dilution and provide an outlet into 
the Illinois River the act required that such channel should be made 
of such size and capacity as to provide dilution of 3.33 cubic feet 
per second for every 1,000 people. 


Now, listen to their answer to the amended bill of complaint: 


Fourteenth. This defendant denies that the primary object and pur- 
pose of the act of 1889, as alleged in said amended bill of complaint, 
was to provide a method of disposing of the sewage of the city of 
Chicago and contiguous territory, but admits that that was one of the 
objects and purposes of sald act; that this defendant avers in this 
respect that the principal object or purpose of the sald act of 1889 
was to provide for the construction of a ship canal to connect the 
Chicago River with the Desplaines and Minois Rivers, and for the con- 
struction of other canals and waterways connected with it, and to 
provide for the quantity of water necessary for navigation upon the 
said ship canal and upon the Desplaines and Illinois Rivers, and to fur- 
ther carry out the plan and program of the State of Illinois for the 
construction of a deep waterway between the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi River In accordance with various acts of Congress and acts 
of the State of Illinois as hereinafter more specifically set forth. 


Tt is clear that while this water is still wanted for sanitation 
in Chicago, its purpose in Washington has changed to navi- 
gation, ` 

Now, the first session of Congress which followed their answer 
stressing navigation in the Supreme Court, this project, sup- 
ported by more influence than any other project in this omni- 
bus bill, comes into the House. The sanitary district seeks to 
establish a second line of defense. 

The city of Chicago is, I have been told, the greatest railroad 
center in the world, and it is unfortunate both for that city 
and for every city on the Lakes that they have forgotten the 
value of water commerce. I quote from the report by Chief 
Engineer Barnes of the State of Illinois. Mr. Barnes is an 
ardent advocate of the Illinois River improvement; no one can 
suspect him of an effort to misrepresent the city of Chicago: 


Since its organization the division of waterways has been interested 
in the development and conservation of the water terminal facilities 
in Chicago and elsewhere in the State. During the past eight years 
we have witnessed many changes in the port developments of Chicago, 
practically all of which have been to the disadvantage of water ter- 
minal facilities. Slips have been filled, lake-front areas have been 
transferred to parks for pleasure purposes, and changes in the rivers 

have been made and proposed, all to the disadvantage of water ship- 
ping facilities. 


Mr. Barnes further says: 


While commerce at the other ports is Increasing, the water-borne 
commerce of the city of Chicago is decreasing and being driven away 
from the city to points in Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin because 
of the inadequacy of terminals at Chicago and the expense of handling 
freight at the terminals available. 


In connection with the sanitary district, Mr. Burnes says: 


The Chicago Sanitary District is now enlarging and deepening the 
Calumet Rivyer connecting deep water with its Calumet-Sag Canal. 
The completion of the present contract may be of benefit from a sanl- 
tary standpoint, but it is not properly located for the best use of the 
river for navigation purposes, 


I repeat, it is not navigation; it is sanitation and power. 

If I were to point out to my sons one person whose absolute 
fairness might serve as an example for them, I can think of 
no one that I should select in preference to the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen], and yet in this matter he can not see exposed har- 
bors or impaired navigation on the Lakes; he sees 10,000 
cubie feet of water per second that the sanitary district wants 
for sanitation. May I quote from Mr. Mabonx's testimony 
before the committee? 


Mr. Moonxuy. The point I want to get is that you want to use the 
smallest possible amount of water that will accomplish your purpose? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and I consider that 10,000 cubic second-feet 1s 
the smallest amount. 

Mr. ‘Mooxer. But you want to use the smallest amount possible? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. Mooxzx. General Taylor testified that it could be done with 
2.000 cuble second-feet, 

Mir, Mapprs. General Taylor and I do not agree on that. 

The CisinuMAN, That will be found in the report. 


Aud further: 


Mr. McDvurrin, I was very much impressed with the strong state- 
ments that Mr, MAppen has made. I thought you were going to take 
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the position that navigation was of primary concern, so far as this 
committee was concerned, in dealing with this proposition, 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; didn't 17 

Mr. MebDprrin. I thought you did; but the latter part of your state- 
ment seems to indicate that, regardless of what the engineers bave to 
say about the amount of water necessary to maintain a 9-foot channel, 
that there ought to be 10,000 feet taken. Now, that necessarily means 
that you want the amount over and above that for necessary sewerage 
purposes; that is practically a summary of your statement. 

Mr. Mappkx. Well, I do not admit that, exactly. I Would say that 
there is, of course, more or less sanitation connected with It; you can 
not get awuy from that und do justice to your conscience. 


So I have been obliged to change my estimate of Mr. Map- 
DEN’sS fairness, but I have increased my respect for his abso- 
lute honesty. He tells us the truth. 

Is Chicago interested in a channel to the Gulf for navigation 
purposes? Less than three months ago, February 13, 1926, to 
be exact, Colonel Sprague, city commissioner of public works 
of Chicago, appeared before the Federal district engineer to 
advocate construction of stationary bridges with 16% feet 
clearance over this used-to-be sanitary canal. The Mississippi- 
Warrior service require 18 feet of clearance, but I am not sur- 
prised that the administration of the city of Chicago is anxious 
to build this type of bridges; they are cheaper and the water 
commerce in which they are interested does not require clear- 
ance so much as gas masks. 

Not one drop of water can reach the Illinois River until it 
has served the purpose of the sanitary district for sanitation 
and for power. This is their only interest in the project. 

It is admitted that this diversion has reduced lake levels 6 
inches; the boats on the Lakes that are affected by this reduc- 
tion represent investment of more than $200,000,000. The 
smaller loading causes direct loss to the shippers of the Na- 
tion of more than $3,000,000 a year. I can not believe that the 
Congress will willingly charge the factory owners on the Lakes 
this yast amount of money in the interest of an archaic sani- 
tary system of the city of Chicago. 

Some sincere and earnest gentlemen favor the Dlinois proj- 
ect because of their great interest in navigation and because 
they feel this added commerce would help the Mississippi. We 
of the lakes are in entire sympathy with navigation improve- 
ments on that great system. Gentlemen of the valley, your in- 
terests and ours are entirely in common; to go forward on an 
improvement program there must be continued appropriations. 
It is your job and our job to show people who do not know the 
value of the entire enterprise. This improvement, based upon 
diversion for another purpose than navigation, must not be per- 
mitted to make division in our common cause. 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOONBY. Les. y 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Does the gentleman object to our 
using this water for navigation purposes? 

Mr. MOONEY. I think my friend ordinarily is as fair as 
anybody I know; but his judgment is beclouded in this case, 
because he fails to realize that in using this water for naviga- 
tion that we give to the sanitary district for sanitation he is 
making an already complicated situation intolerable. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman answer the 
question? Does the gentlemau oppose the use of it? I live at 
Peoria, not at Chicago. The water is going down, and I want 
to use it; does the gentleman object? 

Mr. MOONEY. I have just said I gaye the gentleman credit 
in reference to navigation ; but I will say in all frankness that 
I oppose congressional recognition of any diversion at Chicago. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. In other words, you object to our 
using that water? 

Mr. MOONBY. I object to the diversion at this time; yes, 
sir. But aside from the Supreme Court decision 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. MOONBY. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am very much interested in this con- 
troversy. Who controls the water? I would like to under- 
stand that. With the charges that are being made of some- 
body stealing, I would like to know who is doing the stealing 
and who is the owner. 

Mr. MOONEY. Water in a watershed is supposed to belong 
to the watershed. 

Mr. SABATH. To whom does the watershed belong? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOONEY. Yes. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Of course, the gentleman understands that 
the chairman of the committee contends very earnestly that a 
diversion is not recognized in this project. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


expired. 
Mr. MOON HY. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes 
more. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. I say that the chairman of the committee 
contends that the language of the provision shows on its face 
in unmistakable terms that no diversion is recognized. We 
expressly disclaim that. 

Mr. MOONEY. ‘The gentleman was not. on the floor a while 
ago when I was happy to make the statement that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. McDurrie] and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Newron] did write the words which they be- 
lieved cured the situation. 

Mr. DEMPSIHY. And in an honest effort to attain that end. 

Mr. MOONEY. Nobody questions your sincerity of purpose. 
But I also said that the interest of the people on the border of 
the lake is so great that no one is justified in taking a chance, 
and we feel that that chance is present. 

Quite aside from any Supreme Court decision as to our 
power good business judgment must dictate that we permit 
nothing to interfere with efficiency on the Great Lakes. May I 
call to your attention some charts made from the latest en- 
gineers’ reports, which will show better than I can hope to the 
results on ocean and lake harbors, as well as lake and river 
transportation. 

Chart 1 shows cost per 1,000 tons to the Government on 
freight in cach of 17 ocean harbors, while chart 2 shows the 
cost per 1,000 tons to the Government on freight in each of 17 
lake harbors, These amounts have been computed by taking 5 
per cent of the Government's total investment and adding to it 
the average maintenance cost for the past five years. Govern- 
ment investinent in ocean harbors is $155,642,000, on lake har- 
bors $43,370,000, slightly more than one-fourth as much. The 
tonnage is practically the same. The cost to the Government 
per 1,000 tons is $68.40 in the case of ocean and $17 in the case 
of lake harbors. The charts fail to include Richmond, Greys 
Harbor, Seattle, and Tacoma. All these harbors have a low- 
tonnage cost. They are included in the charts I shall ask to 
include in the Recorp, and reduce the ocean average to $62.60. 


Cnarr 1.—United States harbors, ocean and Gulf 


Total United Average 
States ex- annual 12 1 5 
penditures for) charges, Freight States | 
Harbors new work | maintenance |1,000 tons,| 40 n 
to june 30, | plus 5 per 924 1 1000 
1925, in cent cost 1555 1 
dollars in dollars POS 

Savannah, d a 2 10, 782, 373 3, 269 325. 00 

Jacksonville, Fla.. 880, 372 3, 190 227. 50 

Mobile, Ala 6, 977, 761 2. 768 211.00 

Portland, Oreg. 16, 631, 567 9, 780 135. 50 

Philadelphia, Pa B, 685, 155 20, 103 124. 20 

Charleston, S. C 6, 508, 210 3,131 119. 00 

Tampa, Fla 5, 251, 609 2, 675 107. 50 

Houston, Tex „384, 7.004 96. 00 

Galveston, 14, 244, 332 15, 392 62. 50 

Providence, R. 1. 3, 689, 514 4,111 47.70 

Boston, Mass 11, 737, 436 13, 186 47.10 

Baltimore, Md. 9, 551,714 16, 526 44. 50 

Portland, Me 2, 271, 380 583 |. 44.20 

Port Arthur, Tex.. 7, 452, 897 15, 903 39. 30 

Greys Harbor, Wasn 2, 955, 771 887 34. 20 
San Francisco, Oakland, and Rich- 

mond Harbor, nn. 6, 429, 919 18, 825 22. 00 

Los Angeles, Calif... 8, 675, 215 23, 214 20.10 

Norfolk, Va. 6, 673, 518 19, 530 18.80 

Seattle and Tacoma, 3, 913, 057 203, 590 11,707 17. 30 

‘Total, 19 harbors 162, 756, 310 | 12 461, 620 | 199, 0% 02 60 


CHART 2.— United States harbors, Great Lakes 


Total United] Average an- 


States ex- nual main- | Freight, 
penditures | tenance plus 1,000 
to June 30, 5 per cent, tons, 
1925, in cost in 1924 
dollars dollars 
Chicago, a „„ a A e 1.500, 565 1,658 57.30 
Buffalo, N. Y.. ----| 10,620,754 797, 400 20, 652 38. 60 
Cleveland, Ohio. ak 6, 747,418 381, 400 10, 534 38.00 
Milwaukee, Wis oe 2,015, 618 217,800 6,476 33. 60 
Calumet, 1 oe 2, 803, 281 278, 9, 462 20. 40 
Sandusky, Ohio. a 1, 634, 771 116, 700 4,813 24, 30 
Toledo, Ohio. — 2,892, 102 192,600} 11,320 17.00 
Ashtabula, Ohio 2, 302, 841 121, 100 10, 135 12.00 
Indiana Harbor and Gary, Ind 1, 573, 124 88, 700 „660 11. 60 
1, 189, 265 67,520 6,145 11.00 
1, 812, 895 08, 600 10, 185 9.70 
7, 152, 770 413, 000 45,417 9. 10 
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2—United States harbors, Great Lakes—Continued 


Total United] Average an- Cost to 
. ex- nual 15 n anes 
penditures | tenance plus 1 tates 
Harbors to June 30, | 5 per cent, tons, | in dollars 
1925, in cost in 1924 per 1,000 
dollars dollars tons 
Rouge River, Mich 611, 728 37, 600 5, 065 7.42 
Ashland, Wiss 263, 426 21, 200 6,159 3.44 
Agate Bay, Mi 234, 058 13, 700 5, 646 2.44 
Rogers City, im 5, 600 300 6, 899 „04 
Escanaba, h DHB licci 
Total, 17 har bors 43, 370, 000 2,041,500 | 173,324 17. 00 


Referring to this chart [indicating] each line represents $10. 


Norfolk, Va., is unusually low; about $19 per thousand tons, 
and then it runs on down to Savannah, Ga. But I call your 
attention, gentlemen, to this fact: Although there can be no 
doubt but that the improvement of ocean harbors is a wise 
development, yet I want to show how much more expensive 
that development is than the development of the Lakes. God 
gaye us the Lakes and we ought to care for them. 

Now, I have here another set of charts showing the tonnage 
in the harbors, both on the ocean and on the Great Lakes. 
You gentlemen who are concerned about the interests of Chi- 
cengo in the waterways of the Nation will be interested to 
know the commerce they have on the Lakes. I think this 
chart shows it better than any man can say. We have a 
greater interest than Chicago. They have practically neglected 
Lake commerce and have but one and one-half million tons in 
their harbor. 

Mr. SABATH. 

Mr. MOONEY. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes, 


Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that Calumet. is part and 
parcel of Chicago? It is known as the Calumet region. 
Mr. MOONEY. It is near Chicago. I want to call your 


attention to the vast amount of freight that is handled on 
these various lake ports and compare them with the ocean 
ports. I think we people on the Lakes do not fully realize 
their importance, and therefore it is not surprising that you 
gentlemen who do not live there would not. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Take a town like Calumet and 
Ashtabula, Ohio. Does that mean freight going in or freight 
coming out? 

Mr. MOONEY. It includes both. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Most of it is iron ore. 

Mr. MOONEY. Iron ore, coal, and grain. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Very little grain. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will give the gentleman the figures in 
a moment. ; 

Mr. CARSS. They shipped 118,000,000 bushels of grain out 
of the harbor of Duluth during the last season. 

Mr. MOONEY. Yes; I have those figures. 

Mr. WILLIAM E, HULL. There were 44,000,000 tons of 
iron ore. 

Mr. MOONEY. I would like to call particular attention to 
the yast amount of tonnage handled on the Lakes as compared 
with the rivers of the country. I do not want to make any 
comparison that is derogatory to the rivers, because I am an 
enthusiast as to river transportation. 

Cuart 3.—United States waterways, comparison of costs and traffic 


volume 
Cost to 
Total United Stat 
Average |- ales 
yes annual Freight, Freight, — Salt 
rivers ee | mainte | Foto | 100 
itures plus 5 Per 1924 | miles s Mills 
to June er ton) per ton- 
30, 1925 cent cost mile 
Missouri, above Kan- 
sas City... SAFA $5,546,510 | $318,325 124 1,510 | $2.57 211 
e 
5 38, 744, 000 | 2,097, 800 808 16,543 | 2.58 126 
A E ene 21,701,000 | 1,392,300 471 11,920 | 2.96 117 
. 16, 244, 550 | 1,074,000 347 10, 10 3.10 103 
——— — 50, 992,000 | 3,260,000 | 1, 553 109,690 | 2.10 20.8 
R 12, 045, 497 817, 000 927 40, 085 80 20. 4 
— tae 278 170, 140 123 9,350 | 1. 46 19.2 
7 91, 967, 0446, 216, 00 10, 867 543, 350 57 11.4 
Five Ohio tributaries .] 26, 210,103 | 2,001,000! 3, 078 189, 745 65 10.5 


1 Includes the Red, Yazoo, Big Sunflower, Arkansas, and White Rivers. 
Ri Includes the Cumberland, Tennessee, Kanawha, Big Sandy, and Kentucky 
vers. 
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CHART 8—United States waterways, comparison of costs and traffic 


volume—Continued 
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Includes the Chattahoochee, 
Trinity Rivers. 

Includes the San Joaquin, Sacramento, and Up 

Includes the Kennebec, Me.; Raritan, N. J.; 
Trenton; Potomac and James Rivers. 


Alabama, Bigbee-Warrior, Black Warrior, and 


t Columbia and Snake Rivers. 
elaware from Philadelphia to 


Chart 3 shows the volume of freight handled by the sea ports, 
while Chart 4 shows the volume of freight handled by the lake 
ports. The story they tell is quite amazing. 

The fifth chart shows the total tonnage of freight handled on 
29 improved riyers chosen from sections covering the entire 
country; the five Mississippi tributaries are the Red, Yazoo, 
Big Sunflower, Arkansas, and White Rivers; the five Ohio 
tributaries include the Cumberland, Tennessee, Kanawha, Big 
Sandy, and Kentucky Rivers: the five Gulf coast rivers include 
the Chattahoochee, Alabama, Bigbee-Warrior, Black Warrior, and 
Trinity Rivers; the three Pacific coast rivers include the San 
Joaquin, Sacramento, and Upper Columbia, and Snake Rivers; 
the five Atlantic coast rivers Include the Kennebec, Me.; Rari- 
tan, N. J.; Delaware, from Philadelphia to Trenton; Potomac 
and James Rivers. This chart also shows the total tonnage 
handled on the Great Lakes. The Government's investment 
on the rivers is $256,639,000, their total freight tonnage 66,- 
030,000; the investment on the Lakes is $120,195,524 and the 
total tonnage is 123,169,000. 

The sixth chart shows the cost in mills per ton-mile to the 
Government. I arrive at these figures in the same way as that 
of the harbors; 5 per cent of the total investment plus the 
average maintenance cost for the past five years. There is not 
the slightest purpose on my part to make unfayorable compari- 
son; on the contrary, I insist that waterways are good Gov- 
ernment investment, but I do call to your attention the fact 
that cost per ton-mile on the Lakes is but one-eighth the cost 
on the Mississippi from the Missouri to New Orleans, which 
makes the best showing of any river. Certainly every argument 
for improvement of rivers and harbors must be a double argu- 
ment for protection of the greatest of all waterways. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman state that 
these rivers are not developed? ‘There is no place to go and 
no place to come to, and until you get the necessary develop- 
ment it is not entirely fair to make a comparison between the 
rivers and the harbors. 

Mr. BURTON. The development of rivers has been in pro- 
gress for a longer time. 

Mr. MOONEY. The Government to-day has expended $266,- 
000,000 on the group of rivers here shown. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I want to call your attention 
to the fact that the gentleman from Ohio was chairman of 
this great Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and that the 
rivers have not been developed. 

Mr. MOONEY. I want to testify to the fact that among all 
the chairmen of Committees on Rivers and Harbors that we 
have ever had the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] is one of 
the greatest. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTON. In reply to the remark of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Wittraxw E. Herr], I want to say that it 
is a very empty manifestation of intellect for a man to make 
such a statement as that. It is an erroneous statement. A 
man making such a statement is talking through his hat in a 
way that indicates no thorough and intelligent understanding 
of the subject. There was no more liberal provision made for 
rivers than when I was chairman of the committee, and I 
will not let that statement go by without a protest. 
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| Mr. MOONEY. Of course, the gentleman from Ohio need 
not defend his record as chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors—the Nation knows and appreciates. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact that a:aong your rivers 
as indicated here you include St. Marys and Detroit? 

Mr. MOONEY. No. I think that is included in another 
group. in the Great Lakes system. My statement is not in- 
tended to create any sentiment against rivers or their develov- 
meit. 

I am an enthusiast about them, but there is a limitation as to 
what man can do, and it is agreed, I think, by every expert 
upon the subject that man can not make channels that will 
compare with those that nature has made, so that it will never 
be fair to compare the efficiency of the Great Lakes with the 
rivers of the country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will state to the gentleman that two 
years ago, when we had hearings, Mr. Harvey Goulder, of your 
city, attorney for the Lake Carriers’ Association 

Mr. MOONEY. And a man of whose friendship I am very 
proud. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And a man remarkably well posted, 
stated that there had been approximately $142,000,000 spent on 
rivers in connection with the Great Lakes for the purpose of 
making your Great Lakes harbors effective, and that without 
them your harbors could not have been used to any extent. 

Mr. MOONEY. I am in absolute sympathy with the develop- 
ment of those rivers, and I quoted those figures in answer to a 
question by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, I see you have a very small mark at the Illinois River. I 
want to call your attention to the fact that if you would allow 
us to go on into the Lakes and join you people over there we 
would be among those long black lines, 

Mr. MOONBY. And I suppose you would use a trolley to get 
around these stationary bridges they are trying to build. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I would like to correct a false impres- 
sion that might be left by the statement made by the gentleman 
from Texas. The rivers on the Great Lukes were not de- 
veloped as feeders, but as connecting links on the Great Lakes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has used the 
additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself an additional 
10 minutes. Now, gentlemen, I want to repeat that in this 
comparison there is not the slightest sentiment of unfriendli- 
ness to river development. I am an enthusiast for river de- 
velopment, and I think every man upon the committee will 
agree to that. As a matter of fact, I am one of the Members 
who would like to commit Congress to an improvement that 
my friends who are equally friendly feel would be bad judg- 
ment at this time. But I do believe we ought to compare the 
costs, which, after all, show profit to the Government on its 
investment. For instance, the Mississippi River, from the 
Missouri to New Orleans, makes the greatest showing of any 
of the rivers; that is, in cost to the Government. It makes 
what I consider a very wonderful showing—0.74 mill per 
ton-mile for transporting freight. But I want to call your 
attention to the fact that while the Mississippi has shown 
splendid results the showing of the Great Lakes is 0.009 of a 
mill, a little less than one-eighth of that of the Mississippi. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOONEY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Is it not true that on the Mississippi, 
from St. Louis down, the Government has Government-owned 
boats that make possible the big commerce that is now being 
taken care of? 

Mr. MOONEY. I was not talking about the volume of the 
commerce; I was talking about the cost to the Government. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Does the statement made by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin imply that Government-owned 
boats and Goyernment-owned roads would increase the com- 
meree of the country? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. No. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, The gentleman's remarks logi- 
cally carry that inference with them. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOONEY. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is true, is it not, that on the Great 
Lakes the Lord made the improvements, while on these water- 
ways the Government made the improvements? 

Mr. MOONEY. I am in absolute agreement with my friend 
from North Carolina, and that is the reason the cost is less 
on the Great Lakes. There is no question about that. Now, 
without the least feeling of unfriendliness I do ask you to 
keep in mind this very wonderful return upon the Government's 
investment upon the Lakes. 
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ILLINOIS. 
MISSOURI. ABOVE KANSAS CITY. 
MISSOURI BELOW KANSAS CITY. 
MISSOURI ABOVE THE MOUTH. 
WATERWAYS OF THE 
FIVE MISS. TRIBUTARIES. UNITED STATES 
4 FIVE GULF COAST RIVERS. VOLUME OF FREGET 1097. 
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GREAT LAKES. 
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Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I do not like to interrupt the gen- 
tlomun, but there is one point I would like to bring out, if the 
gentleman will yield further. 

Mr. MOONEY. I have not mucli time remaining, and others 
wish to speak. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman is using up time. 

Mr. MOONEY. So many people want to talk against the 
Illinois project that they are asking for time. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. NULL. The fact is that you are accom- 
modating just a certain portion of the people with iron ore, 
grain, and coal. 

Mr. MOONEY. I do not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Is it not fair to the rest of the 
Nation that they should be given a waterway? 

Mr. MOONEY. I do not agree with the gentleman that the 
Lakes should be made less efficient. Cheap freights then give 
benefit to the Nation. In 1925 the railroads hauled to and 
from the harbors of the Great Lakes 35,000,000,000 ton-miles of 
freight, which certainly went into other localities. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULE. Nobody disputes that, but is it 
not fair that the rest of the Nation have a chance to have 
Waterways as well as the Great Lakes? 

Mr. MOONEY. That would be so if this problem came in as 
a navigation problem only. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is all there is to it, be- 
cause I introduced the bill. 

Mr. MOONEY. The Great Lakes system constitutes our 
greatest natural asset. On it there has been developed the 
greatest inland commerce in the world; about one-fourth of 
all the water-borne commerce into, out of, and through the 
United States is carried on them; it is described as the great- 
est, most used, and cheapest of all water routes. Based on 
figures for 1917, Government statisticians computed that the 
costs for moving iron ore, stone, coal, and grain did not ex- 
ceed one-fifth and sometimes was as low as one-tenth the cost 
of rail transportation, The savings for 1925 are figured at 
$183,000,000, 

Extending from the great iron mines of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and upper Michigan to the coal fields of western Pennsylvania 
and eastern Ohio, the Lakes have by cheap freight rates joined 
these two commodities together. Eighty per cent of all the 
steel and iron produced in the United States is from ore trans- 
ported here. The Lakes haye given us industrial supremacy 
of all the world. 

The profit comes not alone to people who live in our section 
but to all the Nation. I repeat that last year transportation in 
coal, iron, and grain alone to and from Lake harbors furnished 
railroads a total of 35,000,000,000 ton-miles of freight, and natu- 
rally the economy of water transportation was reflected in 
prices everywhere. Congress can not exercise too great care in 
guarding such an asset. 

This Illinois improvement should come in without the slight- 
est smell of sewnge and alone; when it does, I do not have the 
slightest doubt that your Mr. Barnes and our Mr. Sabin can 
arrive it a program with the engineers of the Army that will 
give you navigation and will not disturb our levels. I want to 
say to you in all the solemnity of my heart that I believe in 
the interest of a future nayigation program you proponents of 
this item should insist that it be stricken from the bill. [Ap- 
plause.] j 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOONEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman tell me how much money 
the city of Cleveland has spent for sewage disposal in compari- 
son with the city of Chicago? 

Mr. MOONEY. I can not; but I can tell the gentleman that 
if the city of Cleveland had started many years ago upon a 
project it had no right to start upon the Nation should not be 
penalized because of our mistake. This holds true also in the 
ease of Chicago. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABBATH. I wanted to know how much money the city 
had spent. 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to include some charts in 
connection therewith. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Lyon]. 

Mr. LYON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
as a member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors I spent 
a good many hours studying the proposed projects that are 
included in this bill and I thought I had a pretty fair under- 
standing of what they are. I am free to confess, however, 
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after listening to the remarks of my distinguished friends who 
have opposed the Illinois project, that either they or myself are 
mistaken as to what this bill provides. 

I baye no brief for Chicago. I did not support this bill in 
committee and am not going to support it on the floor of the 
House, because I think Chicago or the Sanitary District is 
entitled to any great amount of diversion from Lake Michigan, 
but because I honestly believe that the whole country will be 
benefited and the Great Lakes interest unhurt by it. Mr. 
Chairman, a good many things have been said about the pro- 
poltents of this bill. One of my friends said at the outset of 
this debate that the proponents of this bill were trying to hand 
the Great Lakes people a gold brick, or something to that effect, 
and were trying to influence the Supreme Court in passing on 
a case now pending before them which will be heard, I under- 
stand, in October. 

For myself I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I want to be 
fair to the Great Lakes. I would not knowingly do them un 
injustice, and I haye too much respect for the Supreme Court 
of this great country to believe they have not intelligence 
enough to understand a plain proviso such as is in this bill, 
and to know that we are in no way attempting to legislate on 
the question of diversion. I think that is all camouflage 
myself, because when the gentleman from Virginia asked the 
question, whether they would accept a proviso in this bill pro- 
viding it should not take effect until after the Supreme Court 
had passed upon the case, we heard the opponents of the bill 
refusing to make any such agreement; in fact, one of them 
stated they would continue to fight the bill regardless of what 
the Supreme Court decidéd with reference to the rights of 
Chicago to divert water. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. LYON. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. Would the gentleman favor the insertion of 
such a provision as the gentleman from Virginia suggests; 
that is, a proviso that nothing shall be done under this author- 
ization until after the decision of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr, LYON. I yield to the chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does not the gentleman think before 
answering the question he should propound a counter question 
as to whether the gentleman will accept such a provision? 

Mr. LYON. I was going to say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that if the opponents of the bill had come to the committee 
with any reasonable request we undoubtedly could have gotten 
together. The committee would have met them more than 
haif way and would have agreed to any reasonable language 
that would safeguard the Great Lakes, but I think the bill as 
written does that. 3 $ 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to refer to some statements 
made by those who have preceded me. I did not know until 
to-day that Chicago was stealing $3,000,000 a year from the 
Grent Lakes. I had gathered the impression from the hear- 
ings before the committee that the Secretary of War had 
granted a permit to the city of Chicago to divert a certain 
amount of water for sanitary purposes. If that is stealing, 
then my law books have tanght me that anybody who aids, 
abets, or counsels the commission of a felony is an accessory 
before the fact, and, inferentially, I think my friends are 
charging the Secretary with at least being an accessory before 
the fact in the commission of a felony. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYON. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Speaking about stealing 
water, the fact is that this diversion of water at Chicago is 
known and spoken about, wherever it is mentioned from 
Buffalo to Duluth, as the Chicago steal. 

Mr. LYON. I judge from the language used by the oppo- 
nents of the bill to-day that that is the way they commonly 
speak about it. 

Mr. DEAL. foes that constitute the whole people of the 
United States? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
from Buffalo to Duluth. : 

Mr. LYON. Another gentleman who spoke in opposition to 
the bill seemed to have the idea that this is a local measure 
and that the committee had reported something in this bill 
to aid only Chicago and its immediate locality. Why, gen- 
tlemen of the committee, as stated by the chairman this 
morning—and I agree with him—this is one of the most im- 
portant bills that has been reported from the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors in a number of years, and the reason is 
because we are embarking upon what we hope to be the com- 
pletion of a great waterway deyelopment in this country. 


I said on the Great Lakes 
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The Minois River 1s not to serve Chicago alone, but it will 
he the most important link, or one of the miost important 
links in a waterway system thut eventually will comprise 
9,000 miles; I understand about 8,000 miles of trunk-line water- 
way and probably 6,000 miles of connecting waterway. So 
we are not seeking to serve Chicago only, and we haye not a 
thing to do with the Chicago quarrel with the Great Lakes 
with reference to sanitation. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let me supplement the gentleman's state- 
ment by saying that when we complete the Illinois project 
there will be 9,000 miles in the Mississippi system, plus 2,000 
miles in the Great Lakes system, interconnected and each one 
serving the other. 

Mr. LYON. Yes; I am glad to accept that correction. 

As I started to say a moment ago, we hope to serve all the 
people of the country. We are not seeking to serve in this 
bill only Chicago. My friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Mooney], had a very interesting chart here which he exhibited 
a few moments ago. He showed you the advantages of having 
water transportation. He showed you that transportation on 
the Great Lakes is cheaper than it is anywhere else in this 
country. I agree with the gentleman, and that simply shows 
that if you embark upon a system of waterways improvements 
that this committee is now seeking to embark upon, the entire 
country will receive the, same benefits that the Great Lakes 
region is now receiving, and the Great Lakes will not suffer 
any loss. [Applause.] ; 

To illustrate, we have heard quite a good deal here, not only 
at this session, but ever since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress, nbout the great trouble that the farmer is having, and 
I agree with everything that has been said. We have also 
heard about relief legislation. Do you know that if you will 
lower the cost of transportation over this country to the extent 
it has been lowered around the Great Lakes, you will serve the 
farmer better perhaps than by passing some of the bills that 
have been proposed here for his relief? 

I have in my office now a statement of a shipment of green 
corn from my home town to Jersey City in bushel hampers. 
That corn sold on the market for $1.50 a bushel. Mark you, 
that was in the shuck and on the cob and was a big price. 
That is as much as the consumer can afford to pay for corn. 

At the same time corn in Washington was retailing for 10 
cents for a small ear or three for a quarter. The consumer 
could not afford to buy it. They thought that the farmer got 
a big price for his corn. The fact was that the transporta- 
tlon charge was $1.05; the commission merchant got 10 per 
cent, 15 cents, leaving the farmer 30 cents out of which he had 
to buy the hamper, raise the corn, and send it to market. T 
say if you can lessen the cost of transportation it will not only 
help the farmer, but help the consumer, and that is what we 
are seeking to do by this legislation. 

Mr. SABATH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYON. I will. 

Mr, SABATH. Has not it seemed to the gentleman that 
those opposing the waterway transportation have in mind only 
transportation for the Steel Trust and for the coal-mine own- 
ers, and very little for the farmer? 

Mr. LYON. I do not guestion the motives of other gentle- 
men. The thing I am interested in is in giving the country the 
benefit of the low transportation that they are now enjoying 
on the Great Lakes. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. LYON. Now we ought to begin without delay. Why 
wait until the Supreme Court can pass on a question that does 
not affect in any way the project in this bill?) My friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Cuatmers] left the impression with me—I do not 
think he intended to leave It with the committee—but he left 
the impression with me that it was his contention that if you 
adopted this project you had-to have 8,250 second-feet to make 
it available. This project is an elastic project, and will, when 
completed, provide navigation with little, if any, diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan. 

General Taylor or some other engineer stated before the 
committee that if the project is adopted, that 9 feet of water 
~in be obtained eventually without the diversion of 1 foot 
of water from Lake Michigan. We arrive at that because the 
Desplnines River has a flow of 1,500 feet a second. The engineer 
I have in mind testified in addition to that that the domestic 
water flow from the city of Chicago amounted to 1,000 cubie 
feet a second, making 2,500 cubic feet, an amount of water 
ample to provide a 9-foot channel when proposed improyements 
of river are completed. 


The time of the gentleman from North 
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Mr. VOIGT. If the gentleman will yield, if that is true, 
and the project can be completed without the loss of the water, 
why hot so provide in the bill? 

Mr, LYON. That is in the bill as plain as language can be 
written, that— 
nothing in this act shall operate to change the existing status of 
diversion from Lake Michigan or change in any way the terms of the 
permit issued to the Sanitary District of Chicago by the Secretary 
of War, Dut the whole question of diversion from Lake Michigan 
for sanitation, navigation, or any other purpose whatsoever shall 
remain and be unaffected hereby as If this act had not been passed. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is to say, the gentleman’s construc- 
tion is that the proyiso means that this act does not in any 
way alter the situation for the sanitary purposes. But the 
gentleman further has stated that no diversion is needed for 
construction purposes. 

Then, why not leave out the matter of diversion for sanita- 
tion entirely, in view of the pending decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and provide in this bill specifi- 
cally, not that the present status, when there is a very dan- 
gerous diversion, not that the present status of injurious diver- 
sion shall be continued, but provide that there shall not be 
any diversion by reason of navigation construction? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolinn has expired, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. LYON. Mr. Chairman, I would say that the committee 
felt it would not be fair to the country to authorize the imme- 
diate expenditure of $6,000,000, the approximate amount neces- 
siry to provide navigation with practically no diversion, when 
by permit of the Secretary of War there is now flowing down 
the Illinois River 8,250 cubic feet of water per second, and 
by utilizing that now we can give you a 9-foot channel at 
the cost of a little over a million dollars, and as diversion is 
decreased from time to time additional work can be done on 
the river to maintain navigution with decreased flow of water, 
and that is what this bill provides for. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But we contend that that present diversion 
is unlawful and illegal, and the language inserted in the bill 
is in effect that what we contend is an unlawful diversion 
shall not be disturbed. 

Mr. LYON. The gentleman does not contend that this di- 
version of 8,250 feet is to continue indefinitely, does he? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We hope it will not, but the provision says 
that it shall not be disturbed. 

Mr. LYON. Has the gentleman any objection, as long as this 
water is flowing down here, to using that water for the purpose 
of navigation? 

Mr. CRAMTON, But the gentlemnn’s language states that 
the present status shall not be disturbed. 

Mr. LYON. It is not my language. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And that is an injurious status, and if you 
do not need any water for navigation purposes, why not defi- 
nitely say so in the bill? 

Mr. LYON. This proviso was put in here so that the Su- 
preme Court can have it affirmatiyely stated that we are not 
attempting to legislate on a matter that is before them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then the language can be improved upon? 

Mr. LYON. Could the gentleman suggest an improvement 
and stop this fight? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 

Mr. LYON. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSDY. The gentleman from Michigan, honestly, 
apparently in entire good faith, is overlooking the second por- 
tion of the proyiso and is commenting only upon the first part 
of it. The second half is as follows: 


But the whole question of diversion from Lake Michigan for sani- 
tation, navigation, or other purposes whatsoever shall remain and be 
unaffected hereby as if this act had not been passed. 


Surely nothing can be broader than the whole. The gentle- 
man calls attention to the fact that we do not disturb the per- 
mit, that we leave that in effect, but he does not have in mind, 
and I say I am sure he is absolutely fair and honest about it, 
the second half of the proviso, which takes care of what he has 
in mind absolutely and clearly. 

Mr. LYON. I think the gentleman is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KVALE]. 


If no one else does, I shall. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I have been very much inter- 
ested in this discussion, especially that part of it pertaining to 
the so-called Chicago steal, and I think it is well named. There 
is one angle which so far has not been touched upon this 
afternoon to which I would like to give a little attention. It 
was alluded to by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] in 
his speech on May 22. At that time he said: 


It may be safely asserted that if such a diversion existed from one 
country to another of equal strength it would cause war. 


A few weeks ago—we all recall the controversy—a group in 
the membership of this House were ardently, almost franti- 
cally, waving the United States flag with every reference to the 
so-culled all-American canal; were telling us that this canal 
was a vital necessity to our Nation for purposes of national 
defense in view of the possibility of future warfare in which 
our Nation and our neighboring nation might be oppositely 
aligned or might not be combatting side by side. 

And here, mark you, we find that identical group, the Mem- 
bers who are so deeply interested in that project, pressing 
this item in the bill before us, advocating the enactment of a 
provision that may in the future be a cause of war. I am 
opposed to war of every description except an absolute war of 
defense, and I am not going to lend my support to anything 
that might in the distant future be cause for war. If you 
study the causes that led up to all the wars in 3,000 years of 
the world's history you will find that in 9 out of 10 a very 
much smäller spark started the conflagration than is furnished 
by the Chicago water diversion. I am not an alarmist. But 
I believe the best time to stop a war is before it begins. I can 
see my six sons fighting, not against the British Government, 
for which I have no particular love, but against the British 
people in such a contingency, and I have a great deal of love 
and sympathy for the people of Great Britain. 

Let me call your attention to some of the things that were 
said in the debates of the House of Commons in Canada a few 
weeks ago. I am in hopes that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Burron] will speak at length upon this subject when he speaks 
here to-morrow, because no Member of this House is better 
qualified to speak on this subject than the gentleman from 
Ohio, both because of his intimate knowledge of the rivers and 
harbors of the United States and because of his thorough 
knowledge of international relations. He is an international 
lawyer of repute. 

I want to pave the way for him, if I may, to speak upon the 
subject, by reading into the Rrcorp a few excerpts from the 
debate in the House of Commons in Canada March 24, 1926. 
And I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by including the portions of the debate 
in the Recoxp which I have not time to read now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous cousent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. On what question? 

Mr. KYALE. They are extracts from the debate upon the 
question of the diversion of water at Chicago. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. How long a debate is it? 

Mr. KVALE. It would take about 15 minutes to read what 
I want to put in. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? He has touched upon a very interesting phase of 
this discussion. 

Mr. KVALE. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Why should the British people 
go to war with us? Is it because they will claim we reduce 
through the so-called diversion the volume of water going 
through the St. Lawrence? Would that be a casus belli from 
the standpoint of the British people? 

Mr. KVALE. Let me read these extracts. They will 
prove 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Let me ask this question, be- 
enuse I think this is a very interesting point in this discussion: 
To what extent is the volume of water going through the St. 
Lawrence diminished by this diversion? 

Mr. KVALE. We have been told that it is 6 inches. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. To what extent has the vol- 
ume of water going out of the St. Lawrence diminished? 

Mr. KVALE. The water in the Great Lakes is lowered 6 
inches due to this diverslon. May I have time to read these 
extracts, and then I will yield? I want to read these to the 
gentleman. 


Mr. KUNZ. Will the 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I have the floor, and I want 
to be absolutely fair and show the effect of my interrogatory 
in the event the gentleman answers favorably to my attitude. 
In the event the gentleman answers that the volume of water 
going out of the St. Lawrence is to the extent of the diversion, 
then it is mathematically certain that the lake levels can not 
be lowered, because it would be clear that the total of the out- 
flow through the diversion plus that which now goes out of the 
St. Lawrence is only equal to what formerly went, out of the 
St. Lawrence before there was any diversion. 

Mr. KVALE. I have already said that the diversion lowers 
the water in the Great Lakes 6 inches, which means, of course, 
that the volume of water is diminished by just that much. 
Let me read some of these statements to see what Members 
of the Canadian Parliament have to say on the subject. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I will. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The gentleman complimented the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burron] very highly a while ago for his 
harbor improvements on the Great Lakes by the Government of Canada, 
we all agree, but I would like to ask the gentleman if he yoted 
for the Italian debt settlement which the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] negotiated? 

Mr. KVALE. I certainly did not; but because he is an ex- 
pert on rivers and harbors and an expert on international law 
it does not necessarily follow that I must support him in every- 
thing he advocates. 

Allow me to proceed. I read as follows: 


CHICAGO DRAINAGE CANAL 
ÐNFORCEMENT OF TREATY AND COLLECTION OF DAMAGES 


Mr. T. L. Church (Toronto Northwest) moved: 

“That in the opinion of this house, in order to preserve the levels 
of the Great Lakes and conserve the money expended on canals and 
harbor improvements on the Great Lakes by the Government of Canada, 
immediate and drastic action should be taken by the Government, 
through the British Government, to enforce the boundary waterways 
treaty (1909) and to forthwith collect damages from the United States 
for breaches of the treaty by the Chicago Drainage Canal, and that this 
house regrets the failure to take in the past any effective action and 
will support the Government in future in any drastic action it takes 
to preserve the interests of Canada and have the treaty enforced with- 
out any more delays; and that the Government ask the British Goy- 
ernment to collect for the damage done to Canadian interests of such 
illegal diversion as reparations due Canada, which amounts to several 
millions per annum; and that the onus for the enforcement of the 
said treaty is on Great Britain and Canada and not on any private 
individuals.” 

He sald: “Mr. Speaker, this Is one of the most Important questions 
which this parliament has to deal with. It has been before the House 
now for some time, and the matter is of such vast importance to the 
people of this country that something will have to be done other than 
talk about it. The question involved is a very large one. It was 
dealt with a few years ago in a treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States known as the boundary waterways treaty, dated Janu- 
ary 11, 1909. After all is said and done, Chicago is not to blame for 
the situation which has arisen. Chicago has been termed in the 
United States Congress and Senate as the ‘ pirate of the Lakes,’ but I 
say Chicago is not to blame. The responsible bodies are the Govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Britain, and Canada. ‘There is no 
mention of Chicago in the treaty at all; nothing is said of the amount 
of water Chicago may use. This is a solemn treaty and must not be 
treated as a scrap of paper, as It has been treated by the Government 
of the United States, with the apparent do-nothing policy of this Gov- 
ernment. This Government has made a football of the question, We 
talk of how Germany treated Belgium, of how she regarded the treaty 
with Belgium as a scrap of paper; but here is a convention entered 
Into by the Governments of Great Britain and the United States 
which the Government and people of the latter country are treating 
in the same way. 

“I am not going into the history of this case at the present time. 
I spoke on this matter in this House in 1922, 1923, and 1924, and on 
March 26, 1924, the whole case was set out by me then. But I want 
to ask now whether Chicago is more powerful than the Government 
of the United States, aud more powerful than this Parliament and 
the Parliament of Great Britain. It is time Chicago was checked 
up. The Government of the United States should take the matter 
in hand and enforce the treaty, and Chicago should be no longer 
allowed to control the Government of the United States and prevent 
this Parllament from protecting the people of Canada.” 


Further on he says: 


The whole treaty is being laughed at and a football made of the 
whole question by the legislatures and courts aud Congress and 
Senate of the United States. 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. T will. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman is proving to the contrary. 
The gentleman is proving that he, at least, is in accord with 
the Canadians or at least with the sentiment which some 
members of Parliament in Canada say. 

Mr. KVALE. I do not get the gentleman’s contention. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What the gentleman read just now is that 
all Members of the House and Senate are flouting the Canadian 
claims. I say that can not be true, because the gentleman 
who is speaking now is saying that what these Canadian gen- 
tlemen say is well founded. 

Mr. KVALE. Very well. Before I conclude possibly the 
gentleman will agree with me. I am not saying all of this is 
well founded, but I dò say they have some right for their atti- 
tude toward this stenl on the part of Chicago, and they are 
making the contention that it is not Chicago's fault, but the 
fault of the United States Government; and I am not going to 
lend my voice and yote to further anything to bring upon us 
such a calamity as that. If by our action we justify their con- 
tention it would be nothing short of a calamity. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What you are doing is reading it with the 
intention of indorsing the sentiments it contains. 

Mr. MOONEY. You are reading it simply to give the Mem- 
bers of the House information as to the facts as to what is 
being said by the Canadians. 

Mr. KVALE. Yes. I am reading this to show you what the 
members in the Canadian Parliament think about this, Let 
me read further what is said: 


The country has stood this diversion long enough now. We have 
been awaiting conferences and have had correspondence and meetings 
and what not; we have just been running around in a eriele. There 
is only one way to enforce this treaty, and that is set out in the treaty 
itself. The last clause of the treaty, which will be found at the foot 
of page 28 of the statute known as the boundary waterways treaty, 
provides for the peaceful and amicable settlement of disputes under 
the treaty by reference to the International Joint Commission aud. to 
The Hague. What has this Government done to collect the bill for 
damages done to the public works of this country, to our harbors and 
rivers and system of canals, on which we are spending large sums of 
money? What bas this Government done, or what does it propose to 
do, to protect the investment of $275,000,000 that the Province of 
Ontario has made in the cheap light and power movement of the 
Hydro in Ontario. As was pointed out by the late ehairnvan of the 
Ontario Hydroelectric Commission, the excess waters taken by the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal, if transformed into direct current, would amount 
on a conservative basis to 500,000 horsepower, which may be consid- 
ered equivalent to 5,000,000 tons of coal per annum, which at the 
recent price of soft coal would amount to about $35,000,000 a year, 

* * * * * » * 


What damage hus resulted to the trade and commerce of this country 
by lowering the level of the Great Lakes? One of the results of this 
diversion has been to lower the level of the Lakes. During the last sea- 
son of navigation boats on the Welland Canal were stranded for days, 
sometimes for weeks, because of the low-water level caused by the 
Chicago diversion. 


* * * . * » S * 


Let us look at this question for a moment from the engineering 
standpoint, Professor Coleman, one of the greatest geologists on the 
American continent, says that if this waste of water goes on much 
longer Lakes Erle and Ontario will run dry and become unnavigable 
in the years that are to come. The people of Canada, as well as their 
governments, have been altogether too lax in this matter. Canada 
should have insisted long ago that the terms of the treaty be adhered 
to. Under article 1 of that treaty Great Britain and the United States, 
being the high contracting partics, agree that the navigation on all the 
navigable boundary waters shall forever continue free and open for the 
purpose of commerce to the inhubitants, and to the ships, vessels, and 
boats of both countries equally. It is evident that under the treaty 
the rights of navigation enjoyed by each country are equal, Subject 
to the rights of navigation in these boundary waterways, rivers, and 
streams, belonging half to the United States and halt to Canada, the 
surplus waters, as well as the banks, rapids, and bed of the river or 
navigable stream, belong to the State and provincial legislatures. This 
provision has not been adhered to. 

The treaty, as I have shown, provides that the rights of navigation 
shall be paramount and that they apply also to Lake Michigan. Tue 
whole argument of those responsible for the Chicago drainage diversion 
in this matter is a fallacy. There is no law or authority to be found 
for thelr action. Certainly they ean find uo such rights as they claim 
in international law, neither is it to be found in the boundary waterways 
treaty. No; the Chicago Drainage Commission have no such authority 
in right, custom, usage, or treaty. As they say in Chicago, they have 
simply “taken French leave.” They think they are a Jaw to them- 
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selves. If the law does not give them what they want, then they think 
they have the right to act in contravention of it. With them necessity 
knows no law, or with their government either; they make their solemn 
treaty a serap of paper. 

The Great Lakes system is the largest, most extensive, and navigable 
waterway in the world. The diversion of water by the Chicago com- 
mission has permanently lowered the level to such an extent as to 
interfere with its development and navigation, something not allowed 
by the treaty at all. The Chicago Drainage Canal has lowered the 
levels of the Great Lakes by diverting an amount of water equal to 
the amount of water that goes over the American Falls at Niagara 
Falls. That is the amount of water they are diverting for the Chicago 
Drainage Canal, the same amount of water as flows over the American 
side of the Falls every second of time. This is all being done illegally; 
it is not allowed by treaty. 

They are diverting 10,000 cubic second-feet through the drainage 
canal into the Mississippi. River, and not 1 foot of this water can 
come back again to the Great Lakes. In its natural course this 
water would pass through the Lakes and down to the Canadian sea- 
board. The reduction of the lake levels is a matter of national con- 
cern, both to Canada and to the United States. The waterways treaty 
definitely fixed the amount of water necessary to conserve the water 
of the Great Lakes for navigation purposes. It also provided that 
there should be no diversion of boundary waters without the authority 
und consent of both countries. As I have said, the case of the 
Chicago Drainage Commission is based very largely on fallacy. They 
have no sanction in law for the action they have tuken except a 
permit from the United States Secretary of War. This is not a legal 
permit, because under the treaty permits can not be issued except 
with the consent of both the countries concerned. 

e . * * * s * 

I may sax that F am glad to see a change of opinion in the United 
States in regard to this proposition; tbat the Hon. Mr. Hoover, 
Secretary of State for Commerce, has admitted that there has been a 
breach of the treaty, and that Canada has a good claim for com- 
pensation under the provisions of that treaty. Mr. Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary for War in the Wilson Government—and the city of Cleve- 
land takes the same view—wus opposed to this diversion of water for 
the purposes of the Chicago Drainage Canal. 

* * . * * + * 


Professor Coleman, another geologist, states that in his opinion this 
diversion is going to have the most serious effects on the river St. 
Lawrence. As I say, navigation would be tied up on the St. Lawrence 
and in the port of Montreal and the St. Lawrence ship channel would 
become unnavigable. Professor Coleman says: 

“A tilt of 50 feet would drain the whole of the Great Lakes into the 
Mississippi, ‘Is this beyond the possibilities of modern engineering 
skill?" He asked, ‘It is not.“ A mere deepening of three drainage 
canals would result in a similar state of affairs. It is entirely pos- 
sible to drain the whole of the Great Lakes in this way.” 

* * * + » J . 


If it had been intended by the Government of Great Britain and the 
Government of the United States that Chicago should have these yast 
powers, the treaty would have ssid so, but there is no mention of 
Chicago in this treaty from beginning to end. 


* * » * » . . 

Three decisions which haye been given in the last year all get 
back to the original decision given by Judge Landis on the 23d 
January, 1911, in which he construed the whole treaty, the law, the 
facts, and the rights of the Chicago people under the permit of the 
Secretary of State for War and gave his decision. In that decision 
the judge quotes the original permit which is as follows: 

“The future diversion of water from Lake Michigan for any pur- 
pose is fraught with difficulties. Not only has Canada an interest 
in the maintenance of lake levels which the United States must 
recognize, but every foot of water flowing through the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal lessens the flow at Niagara Falls and at the power sites 
along the St. Lawrence River, where due to the fall avaiable the sume 
amount of water will create about four times the power that can be 
generated from it on the Des Plaines and Hilinois Rivers.“ 

I will read just one paragraph of the judge's decision, The judge, 
after reviewing the evidence and the law, gave his decision which 
really summarizes all the decisions given between 1911 and 1926 
by the United States. In the last paragraph he says that the con- 
sent of Great Britain is necessary to all diversions, otherwise they 
are illegal. The judge says: 

In the last analysis, should Congress and the War Department, in 
consideration of all these matters, decline to permit the necessary diver- 
sion, the burden is on the district of providing some other method of 
relief. In other words, the defonse that the diversion is necessary for 
the purpose of sanitation, as against the rule that a navigable right 
and navigation right is n paramount right, is immaterial. In order to 
allow the sanitary district a cliance to appeal to the War Department 
for relief no order was made restricting the flow.“ 
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But the said judge's order showed that they had no right in law to 
this diversion, That decision of the judge has been backed up by every 
court in the United States all the way from 1911 to 1926, 

* . — 5 * * * 


Ara we to continue until doomsday to allow the Government of the 
United States to treat tuis treaty as a scrap of paper? This treaty 
was signed by the President of the United States on behalf of the 
people of that country. Is the Government of Canada to sit in silence, 
relying on what it calls its own autonomy and treaty-making powers? 
Let the Government enforce this treaty in order to prevent even greater 
damage being done to navigation. 

* * s > + „ . 

A mecting was held at which some 12 governors were present, and 
while I will not read all that was said, I should like to read what 
Mr. Baker, Inte Secretary of War, said at a meeting of the Great Lakes 
Harbor Association at Detroit on the 14th of January of this year, 
where he was one of the prominent speakers: 

“When he touched on the peaceful relations that haye existed be- 
tween the United States and Canada, Mr. Baker's voice trembled with 
his earnestness. ‘I would be willing to be taxed heavily to pay for 
the sewage disposal system of Chicago rather than to be a party to 
the slightest affront to the Dominion of Canada. I know what inter- 
national complications mean, and I know that all of us pray that the 
rule of justice between nations will forever supplant the rule of force. 
In a!l our difficulties we want amicable arrangements effected between 
ourselves and any other country. That is true in this case. 

“Canada has an academic and economic interest in the Great Lakes 
and we can not affect the Lakes in any way without affecting Canada. 
Moreover, the Lakes have made us the steel empire of the world. To 
imperil that great commerce is for us to commit industrial suicide. 
Some way can be found to settle this controversy to the best interests 
of the whole Nation, and Chicago can be persuaded to see it in that 
light. We must take a broad view of the whole matter.’ 

“A civic outlaw” was the characterization of Chicago by William 
Bruce, president of the association, in his opening address at the fore- 
noon session, 

“Every newspaper in Chicago,” Mr. Bruce said, “is deploring the 
great crime waye among Chicago's citizens. They admit it springs from 
a general contempt for law among Chicayo’s people. Every civic organi- 
zation and pulpit in Chicago is clamoring for a remedy. What else can 
they expect where the municipal goyernment of Chicago persists in a 
ruthless, contemptuous, and colossal violation of the law? 

In continuing to steal from Lake Michigan more than twice the 
amount of water allowed it for sanitation purposes by a permit from 
the United States War Department, Chicago is not only doing a damage 
totaling hundreds of millions to Great Lakes cities, including itself, 
but it is raising the greatest moral issue in American politics since the 
Civil War. ` 

“Afier every court before which its theft has been contested, includ- 
ing the Supreme Court of the United States, has rejected its claims 
and condemned its action as illegal, Chicago now turns to the Congress 
of the United States in an appeal for Congress to make legal to-morrow 
what the United States Supreme Court has stamped as illegal to-day. 

“Chicago takes the position of the outlaw, the bandit. It says to 
the rest of the country: ‘Right or wrong we are going to have our 
way. We're got the water illegally—but what of it? We're going to 
continue to take it until something more than courts and laws stop us. 

Is Chicago more powerful than the courts and laws of the United 
States? There is the issue in a nutshell. Chicago believes that it is. 
We belleve that it is not. In the battle which is coming the whole 
country will presently be Involved.“ 

The foregoing shows that among the leading citizens of the United 
States there is a sense of justice in this matter. 


Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE., Was there a vote in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment on this question, or is that merely a view that is taken? 

Mr. KVALE. I am reading from the parliamentary debates 
of Canada on March 24, 1926. 

Mr. MoDUFFIE. You do not know whether the Government 
over there passed on it through their representatives or whether 
just one man is expressing his views? 

Mr. KVALE. ‘This particular record gives no information 
about any vote. I read this to show how the people of Canada 
as well as the Government up there looks at this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr, Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
fiye minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for fiye min- 
utes more. 

Mr. KVALE. 
Idmund Bristol: 

— s . s. e s — 


I read further from the remarks of Hon. 
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There is nothing to be said in favor of Chicago. They have simply 
had audacity and nerve, and haye been committing this illegal act since 
1911 with full knowledge. 

* * * * * b * 

Even should the decision be to deepen the Mississippi, Canada’s rights 
still obtain, no matter what the American courts may decide. We are 
a part of the British Empire and expect our reasonnble share of pro- 
tection. 

$ * * ~ s s * „ 

Picture for yourself what would happen if we were taking water 
from the United States: Why, in that great country, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, you 
would hear one great roar. 


s * * * * s * 

I can not see myself, with every courtesy to the Government of the 
United States, why the Government of that great country—I suppose 
the greatest country in the world to-day, in wealth at all events— 
should allow a city like Chicago to go on doing the things it is doing 
iNegally and improperly, and after the courts have decided that Chicago 
is acting illegally and improperly. 


I also quote briefly from the remarks of Hon. Charles 
Stewart: 


Hon. CHartes Srewant (Minister of the Interior). Mr. Speaker, I 
think that in the main the Government agrees with mostly everything 
that has been said by the two gentlemen who have just been discussing 
the matter, i 


Note, if you please, thut these are the words of the Minister 
of the Interior of the Government of Canada. He says further: 


* * We do not recognize one single foot of diversion at 
Chicego or anywhere else. Our position was that we wanted the 
restoration of the water. We were not concerned with compensa- 
tion for that diversion, but rather the return of the whole of that 
water into the Great Lakes system, the lack of which was causing 
us a considerable amount of damage at the present moment. That 
is our attitude, and if I were to spend hours in giving explanations 
I do not think that I could state the position more clearly. 


Mr, F. G. Sanderson, a little later, observes: 


* + © It is conceded by the United States Government that 
Chicago is practically stealing that water. If that be so, why can 
there uot be some solution found which will stop this steal? 


And then this from the Right Hon. Arthur Meighen, leader 
of the opposition: 


I can not help but bow in admiration before the consummate asser- 
tion of self-right by a court of the United States calmly to grant to 
one of the cities of the United States, without in any way speaking to 
its neighbor, Canada, the right to take our property. 

* 0 * $ * * . 

Were Canada a nation of 50,000,000 people and the United States 
a nation of the same population, we would not be pleading at the door 
of the Republic to-day. 


Mr. SABATH. That is a threat. 

Mr. KVALE. I am just reading it. The gentleman can in- 
terpret it in his own way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. MOONEY. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. KVALE. These gentlemen contend—and I believe they 
have the right to contend—that the water that is being di- 
verted to Chicago is part of the property of Canada. I believe 
that this water is owned by both Canada and the United 
States, nnd as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] said the 
other day— 


if such a diversion existed from one country into another of equal 
strength, it would cause war. 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there for a moment? > 

Mr. KVALE. In a moment. Just because we are a Nation 
of 115,009,000 people and they are only 9,000,000 in Canada, 
that is no reason why we should disregard their rights. They 
are a friendly nation. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. HULL. Does the gentleman consider 
Lake Michigan a border lake? 

Mr. KVALE. Oh, the gentleman knows that when he lowers 
the level of the waters of Lake Michigan he lowers the waters 
of Lake Huron. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Lake Michigan is covered in the treaty 
of Washington of 1899. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I am oily taking Mr. Elihu 
Root’s statement. 
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Mr. CHALMERS. There is no question at all but that our 
treaty engagements are being violated. If we should take ac- 
count of our treaty obligations, this provision would be out of 
the bill. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. KUNZ. You are now going to the Dominion of Canada 
for information. I want to call your attention to my speech 
here last Saturday in reference to what Mr. lihu Root said 
where he spenks of the treaty of 1910 concluded between the 
United States and Great Britain. He says: 


The great bulk of water goes on the Canadian side, and the water- 
Ways commission that was appointed some time ago to deal with the 
question of the lake levels reports, I think, that 36,000 feet can be 
taken out on the Canadian side and 18,500 on the American side with- 
out Injury to the Falls, I thought it wise to follow the report of the 
commission and put in 1,500 feet additional to get round numbers—so 
our limit is higher than we want, but their limit would not be cut 
down below what it is, beenuse there are three companies on the 
Canadian side who have works there. Then there Is this further fact 
why we could not object to this 36,000 cubic feet per second on the 
Canadian side: We are now taking 10,000 cubic feet per second out of 
Lake Michigan at Chicago, and I refused to permit them to say any- 
thing in the treaty about it. I would not permit them to say anything 
in the treaty abont Lake Michigan. I would not have anything in the 
treaty about it, and under the circumstances I thought it better not to 
kick about this 36,000. They consented to leave out of this treaty any 
reference to the drainage canal, and we are now taking 10,000 cubic 
feet per second for the drainage canal, which really comes out of this 
Jake system. 


Ten thousand cubie feet per second has not been figured on 
there in the treaty. 

Mr. KVALE. I refuse to admit that the 10,000 cubie second- 
feet at Chicago was included in the treaty. 

Mr. KUNZ It was spoken of but it was not included 
because it did not pertain to the Canadian side. You are 
going to the Dominion of Canada to find out what we want 
to do or what we want. 

Mr. CARSS. That matter that the gentleman has read is 
about water taken for the development of electricity. After it 
was used it was sent down the St. Lawrence River. It was 
not taken out of the natural watershed. 

Mr. KUNZ. It is taken out of Niagara, and you give it for 
the benefit of Canada. 

Mr. KVALE., Mr. Chairman, I believe T have the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota hus the 
floor. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. KVALE. One gentleman this afternoon spoke about 
water being used by cities of Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, and 
other cities on the Great Lakes for purposes of sanitation. But 
as my colleague from Minnesota [Mr. Carss] has just inti- 
mated, there is a world-wide difference. The water these cities 
use is not taken out of the natural watershed. It is used and 
returned to the Great Lakes to flow through the St. Lawrence, 
while the water that Chicago uses is forever lost to the Great 
Lakes watershed. 

Canada would, of course, have not the slightest objection to 
the use by Chicago of the entire Lake Michigan for sanitary 
purposes if only that water were turned back into the same 
watershed. That is the point. 

I just want to say a few words in conclusion. I have heard 
a great deal about pork-barrel legislation in my day, long be- 
fore I ever saw Washington. Now I understand what that term 
means, 

There is so much pork in this bill that if the chairman. the 
geutleman from Lockport, who has perpetrated the biil, fails 
of reelection or fails of election as governor of New York, it 
should entitle him to a place in the pork department of the 
Chicago packing industry with a princely salary. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman call attention to any 
item in this bill and to all items which he deems improper? 
Let me ask the gentleman this, too: Does the gentleman deem 
an appropriation of $4,000,000 for the St. Marys River, pork- 
barrel legislation? What does the gentleman think of that, 
and will he answer it? 

Mr. KVALE. I can not yield any further, but I will answer 
the gentleman. The gentleman does not stump me at all. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I did not think I would, 

Mr. KVALE. He does not at all. If he will yield me extra 
time I will gladly explain in detail. I am in favor of a large 
majority of the projects in this bill and I would be glad to 
vote for them but there are some vicious features in the bill 
that have altogether too much pork in them. I will be obliged 
to vote against them. J: 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KVALE. I enn not yield further. I would be glad to 
vote for this bill if you would take out the Chicago steal, the 
Cape Cod hold-up, and the subtle killing of the St. Lawrence 
waterway under the gulse of another survey across the State 
of New York. I ask you gentlemen: Can you go before your 
constituents and say that you voted for this bill and voted for 
these various projects—— 

Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I can not yield—because by voting for the 
bill you helped to improve Uncle Hiram Harbor and deepen 
and widen Podunk Creek in your district or State? 

Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I can not yield. 

Mr. KUNZ. The gentleman asked a question. He asked 
whether 2 man who voted for this bill could go back home 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KVALE. I will take the question out of the gentleman's 
mouth. I can go back to Minnesota and face my constituents 
and say I votel against this bill even though I knew that a 
few provisions would benefit my State of Minnesota. There 
fire some things in this bill for which I would be glad to 
vote but I can not vote for it with the vicious features in it. I 
would be glad to vote for $100,000,000 more to improve the 
rivers and hnrbors of the country 

Mr. SABATH. Of Minnesota. 

Mr. KVALE. No; not only of Minnesota but of the entire 
United States, and these two great systems primarily: The 
Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes. But I can not vote 
for this bartering, bargaining mess, this unholy alliance. 

If enough of us vote against this bill, if it is voted down, 
it would admittedly result in presentation to the House by the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of a new bill, shorn of the 
iniquitous and indefensible provisions contained in the bill 
we are now debating. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, it has been arranged that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] will talk immediately 
upon going into committee in the morning. The gentleman 
from Ohio is known as one of the great river and harbor men 
of the country, and I hope I shall not be obliged to make a 
point of no quorum in his interest, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would it not be well for us to have an 
announcement as to how much time has been used by the re- 
spective parties? 

The CHAIRMAN. * Four hours and 45 minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Timson, Speaker 
pro tempore, haying assumed the chair, Mr. Lenteacn, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. McDUFFIB. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. OLIVER of 
Alabama, is unavoidably absent. He requests me to ask unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted to insert in the Recorp a 
letter written by the senior Senator from Alabama, Senator 
UnpeERWoop, touching upon the Muscle Shoals question. I 
understand it is a very brief letter touching upon a very im- 
portant subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I have requests fora 
letter written by Senator UNpErwoop to Mr. C. M. Stanley, of Bir- 

ningham, Ala., relative to the two offers for the leasing of the 
nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, now pending before the Senate, 
and under leave granted by the House I wish to insert the 
letter in the RECORD : 
May 8, 1926. 
Mr. C. M. STANGEY, 
Care of Age-Herald, Birmingham, Ala.: 

Answering your telegram in regard to my views concerning the dis- 
position of the Muscle Shoals property, I am in favor of carrying out 
the orlginal terms of the national defense act as they relate to the de- 
velopment by the Government of its hydroelectric power and nitrogen 
plants at Muscle Shoals. These plants were built to secure for the 
Government primarily a nitrogen supply for our country’s defense in 
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time of war and the development of fertilizer supply to aid the farm- 
ers of America in the time of peace. More than $100,000,000 have 
already been expended by the Government for this purpose, It was 
not expended for the exploitation of hydroclectric power either by the 
Goyernment or by private companies but solely for the purpose hereto- 
fore named. That purpose should be adhered to and carried out 
either now or at a future time. There are two principal offers for 
the leasing of Muscle Shoals now pending before the Congress—one by 
1% allied power companies and the other by the American Cyanamid Co., 
an air nitrogen and fertilizer organization, I will endeavor to analyze 
the two bids. The power companies agree to invest $20,000,000 in a 
20,000-ton synthetic ammonia plant, including the facilities for the 
manufacture of phosphoric acid. If the market demands warrant their 
doing so the companies agree to increase the capacity of this plant to 
40,000 tons, but if the operation is found uneconomic it may be sus- 
pended, In which case the power companies agree to try out some other 
process if one can be found that is economic and available. In other 
words, in return for the sale by the Government to them of the power 
development on the Tennessee River they agree to experiment in the 
manufacture of nitrogen and fertilizer and leave the door open for 
their retirement from the fertilizer and nitrogen field in the event 
that they determine it can not be demonstrated commercially. On the 
other hand, the Cyanamid Co. offer a guaranty to manufacture 40,000 
tons of nitrogen in the form of concentrated fertilizer in four 10,000-ton 
units—the last three to be installed as the market demand warrants. 

This company’s proposal requires the Goverument to construct a 
storage reseryation at Cove Creek on the headwaters of the Tennessee 
River in order to produce at Muscle Shoals suficient primary power 
to make this amount of fertilizer. This guaranty may be reduced 
to 20,000 tons should Congress by special act within five years declare 
it is unwilling to construct Cove Creek Dam. The Cyanamid Co. 
agrees to pay all interest on the bonds necessary for the construction 
of this dam and to amortize the principal thereof. In the last analy- 
sis the burden of building the dam will not fall on the Goveruntent 
but on the company. In other words, under the Cyanamid offer that 
company must produce 20,000 tons of fixed nitrogen a year and con- 
vert it into fertilizer in any event. In the event the Congress agrees 
to the construction of Cove Creek Dam the company agrees to manu- 
facture 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen and convert it into fertilizer. 
The 13 allied power companies under their bid propose two leases: 
First, the lease of all power from Muscle Shoals by one corporation; 
second, to organize a separate fertilizer corporation which will lease 
the nitrate plants and assume the manufacture of fertilizer, buying 
the power for its production from the power companies. From my 
reading of the proposal there is no guaranty by the company that 
leases the power that the obligations of the second company that 
manufactures the fertilizer shall be carried out and maintained. 
There is a provision in the proposal that six months after a court 
deerce determining that the fertilizer producing company was in de- 
fault under its contract that the Secretary of War has the option to 
hold that the company that buys the power is in default under its lease. 

It is entirely possible under this proposal for the power company 
to continue its lease and control the power even if the fertilizer com- 
pany defaults on its proposal to manufacture nitrogen and fertilizer. 
On the other hand, the Alr Nitrates Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Cyanamid Co., not only leases the hydroclectric power at Muscle 
Shoals but also undertakes the fertilizer obligation. Therefore, if 
there is a default by this company of its obligation to produce nitro- 
gen under the national defense act and fertilizer for the farmer it 
will forfeit at once not only its investment in the fertilizer plant but 
also all claim to power coming from the dam on the Tennessee River. 
The offer of the 13 allied power companies by way of rentals will 
aggregate the Government $3,386,960 a year. On the otber hand, the 
offer of the Cyanamid Co. will pay only to the Government $1,718,620 
a year, If we were considering the question as only one of the Gov- 
ernment receiving a return for the sale of power produced by its dams 
on the Tennessee River, the offer of the power companies, of course, 
would be the better one, but the Cyanamid Co. burdens itself with a 
real offer for the production of nitrogen for national defense and for 
fertilizer that must be carried out or the company forfeits its invest- 
ment, and therefore it has probably been more conseryative in its offer 
to pay a rental value than the allied power companies, who are pri- 
marily interested in the production of hydroelectric power. 

It must be borne in mind that the power companies have neyer— 
not one of them— made fertilizer, and no fertilizer has ever been made 
on a commercial scale in America on the conditions that they propose 
in their offer. On the other hand, the Cyanamid Co. organizations 
through its subsidiary, the Air Nitrates Corporation, designed and 
built the great nitrate plant’ at Muscle Shoals. 

This same organization operates n large plant at Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, by this same process, and it is the only organization in Amer- 
ica that operates that process now installed at Muscle Shoals and 13 
engaged in the actual fixing of atmospheric nitrogen at this time. I 
regard the bid of the 13 allied power companies, so far as the manu- 
facture of nitrogen and fertilizer is concerned, as purely an experiment. 
I regard the offer of the Cyanamid Co. as an actual bid to manufacture 
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nitrogen for the Government and fertilizer for the farmer along known 
commercial lines. In my judgment, if the Congress accepts the offer of 
the power companies, in the end we will only receive compensation for 
the use of the Government power plants on the Tennessee River. If the 
offer of the Cyanamid Co. is accepted, we will achieve the real purpose 
of the national defense act and obtain a nitrogen supply manufactnred 
in the Tennessee Valley that will defend us against a foreign foe if 
need be, and in time of peace supply a real need in cheaper fertilizer to 
the American farmer. 

I shall vote for the Cyanamid Co. offer as a substitute for the bill 
carrying the proposal of the mied power companics. In the event that 
the Cyanamid bid is not accepted and we are unable to secure an amend- 
ment or proposal looking to the manufacture of nitrogen for national 
defense and fertilizer in time of peace, I shall vote against all bills 
that seek only a hydroelectrie-power exploitation of the Government 
dams on the Tennessee River. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Cordially yours, 
O. W. Unprrrwoop. 
ADJOURNMENT 3 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speäker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 57 
minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, May 28, 1926, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


COMMITTED HBARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for May 28, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned 
officers of the line of the Navy (H. R. 11524). 


COMMITTEE ON AGRIOULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
To provide for the collection and publication of statistics of 
tobacco by the Department of Agriculture (H. R. 11765). 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.—Room 347) 
To investigate Northern Pacific land grants. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Concerning the alleged official misconduct of Frederick A. 
Fenning, a Commissioner of the District of Columbia (H. 
Res. 228). 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Granting travel pay and other allowances to certain soldiers 
of the Spanish-American War and the Philippine insurrection 
who were discharged in the Philippines (H. R. 4101), 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the use and expenditure of the taxes levied 
and collected upon articles, goods, wares, or merchandise com- 
ing into the United States from the Philippine Islands (H. R. 
11490). 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11510. 
A bill to authorize an industrial appropriation from the tribal 
funds of the Indians of the Fort Belknap Reservation, Mont., 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1319). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. II. R. 12389. 
A bill to provide for the permanent withdrawal of Memuloose 
Island in the Columbia River for the use of the Yakima In- 
dians and Confederated Tribes as a burial ground; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1320). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Committee on Indian Affairs. §. 8749. An 
act to provide for the erection at Burns, Oreg., of a school for 
the use of the Paiute Indian children; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1321). Referred to the Committee of the Wholo 
House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. SWEET: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 10731. 
A bill to grant to the State of New York and the Seneca 
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Nation of Indians Jurisdiction over the taking of fish and 
game within the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring Indian 
Reservations; with amendment (Rept. No. 1322). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. BRIGHAM: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 7. An 
act to reimburse the Truckee-Carson irrigation district, State 
of Nevada, for certain expenditures for the operation and 
maintenance of drains for lands within the Paiute Indian 
Reservation, Ney.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1323). Refer- 
red to the Committee of Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
§. 1119. An act to transfer jurisdiction over United States 
reservation No. 248 from the Director of Publie Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1824). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. Con. Res. 
26. A concurrent resolution directing the Comptroller General 
of the United States to investigate the administration of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital since July 1, 1916, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1327). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. S. 4251. A bill to amend and supplement 
the naturalization Jaws, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1828). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. Res. 255. 
A resolution directing the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish 
certain information; adverse (Rept. No. 1318). Laid on the 
table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 
2178. An act for the relief of Harry P. Creekmore; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1317). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 2379. A 
bill for the relief of Maj. Lester L. Lampert; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1325). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 10807. 
A bill to provide for payment of the amount of a war-risk 
insurance policy to the beneficiaries desiguated by Lieut. 
Lewis Wesley Kitchens, deceased; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1326). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12465) granting an increase of pension to 
Ndith MeEmaney; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12458) granting an increase of pension to 
Letitia Humphrey; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 12467) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Jackson & Eastern Railway Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Pearl River 
in the State of Mississippi; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Forcign Commerce, 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 12468) to pay for human blood 
for transfusion purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 12469) to repeal section 500 
of the revenue act of 1926; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 12470) granting 
the consent of Congress to the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, or either of them, to construct a bridge 
across the Missouri Riyer; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 12471) to encourage the 
development of aviation and secure advancement of Army 
aeronautics, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
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By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12472) to encour- 
age the development of aviation and secure advancement of 
Navy aeronautics, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Nayal Affairs. 

Mr. JARRETT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 267) authorizing 
the call of a conference on education, rehabilitation, reclama- 
tion, and recreation at Honolulu, Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: A bill (H. R. 12473) for the 
relief of Louis F. Guaraglia; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12474) granting a pension to Jumes J. 
Kadien; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12475) granting a pension to Fannie 
Crocker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12476) granting a pension to Mrs. Charles 
Klopping; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 12477) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen J. Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 12478) granting an increase 
of pension to Willlam H. Leroux; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 12479) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eliza J. Heitzwebel; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 12480) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Burt; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12481) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12482) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12483) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Babcock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 12484) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annie Snayberger; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (II. R. 12485) for the relie€ of 
Cora E. Plummer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 12486) to reinstate Arthur 
J. Hanlon, formerly lieutenant colonel, United States Army 
(captain, Regular service), as a major in the United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12487) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza J. Rone; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 12488) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie E. Buckley; to the Cominittee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12489) granting 
an increase of pension to Caroline Brady; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 12490) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha A. Miller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. . 

By Mr. SEGER: A bill (H. R. 12491) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Struck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12492) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Whitney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12493) granting an increrse of pension to 
Mary J. Grosvenor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 12494) granting an increase 
of pension to Arkansas Graves; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. à 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2301. Petition of impeachment of certain officers and employ- 
ees of the Government of the United States of America, formal 
charges being preferred by one George G. Ross, 7125 Verona 
Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2302. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the Call- 
fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs, protesting against modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2303. By Mr. CONNERY : Resolution of sundry citizens of 
Saugus, Mass., favoring the bill to increase the pensions of 
Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committce on 
Invalid Pensions, 
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2304. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of the Holy 
Name Society of Miamisburg, representing 500 American citi- 
zens, protesting against unjust expulsion from Mexico of Arch- 
bishop Caruana, an American citizen, and asking immediate 
and thorough investigation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2305. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
International Longshorenien’s Association of Buffalo, N. V., 
favoring the passage of House bill 12063, which provides com- 
pensation for eniployees injured and dependents of employees 
killed in certain maritime employments; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. : 

2306. Also, petition of the Association of National Advertis- 
ers (Inc.) of New York, favoring the provisions for a reduction 
in the postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Ronds. 

2307. By Mr. RANSLEY: Memorial adopted by the Phila- 
deIphia Board of Trade, protesting against the enactment as 
law of House bill 11618, to establish a Federal farm advisory 
council, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

2308. Also, a preamble and resolution adopted by the Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade, favoring the enactment of Senate 
bill 1883, for the establishment of a national police bureau, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2509. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Mr. Charles Bicek 
and nine others, of Ross, N. Dak., protesting against the enact- 
ment of compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Fripay, May 28, 1926 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 26, 1926) 

The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ark, 
Bayard Fernald Stoy Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham erris La Follette - Sackett 
Blease ess McKellar Schall 

Borah Frazier McLean Sheppard 
Bratton George McMaster Shipstead 
Broussard erry Mea Simmons 
Bruce Gillett Mayfield Smoot 

Butler Glass Means Stanfield 
Cameron Goff Metcalf Steck 

Capper iooding Norbeck Stephens 
Caraway Hale Norris Swanson 
Couzens Harreld Oddie Trammell 
Cummins Harris Overman Tyson 

Curtis Heflin Phipps Underwood 
Deneen Johnson Pine Wadsworth 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Warren 

Edge Jones, Wash. Ransdell Williams 
Edwards Kendrick Reed, Va. Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 

swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
ELISHA K. HENSON 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I am compelled in a few mo- 
ments to leave the Chamber for the day. I desire to call up a 
short bill, which I think will lead to no debate. I ask unani- 
mous consent to take up for present consideration Calendar No, 
891, Senate bill 2802, for the relief of Elisha K. Henson. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just a moment, Mr. President. 
The Senate ought to be afforded an opportunity to ascertain 
what the bill is. If required to do so, I shall object until that 

opportunity is given. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S. 2362) for the relief of Elisha K, Henson 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys In the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,479.67 to Elisha K. Hen- 
son, first lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, in 
reimbursement for losses sustained by him on account of payment for 
labor and materials incidental to the alteration of Goyernment buildings 
at Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., in the year 1924. 


Mr. WARREN. May I say that the money involved was ex- 
pended without further advertising on the finishing up of two 
buildings for the quartering of officers and troops at Denver 
during the war or following it. The Quartermaster General 
stated that Henson by his action sayed $9,200 of expenditure, 
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but in auditing the accounts, of course, the reimbursement was 
held up. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


I have no objection to the con- 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7906) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, ete, and cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, requested a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. KNUTSON, Mr. Ross1on of Koen- 
tucky, and Mr. UrpsHaw were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9966) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain sol- 
diers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors, requested a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Knurson, Mr. Rossion of Kentucky, and 
Mr. Ursnaw were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 9387) to revise the boundary of the Sequoia 
National Park, Calif., and to change the name of said park 
to Roosevelt- -Sequoia National Park, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

II. R. 2237. An act for the relief of Leslie Warnick Brennan; 

H. R. 3837. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
rent quarters for postal purposes without formal contract in 
certain cases; 

H. R. 3842. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
make monthly payment of rental for terminal railway post- 
Office premises under lease; 

H. R. 8186. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to purchase certain lands in California to be added to 
the Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation and authorizing an ap- 
propriation of funds therefor ; 

H. R. 8513. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Monongahela River at or neur the bor- 
ough of Wilson in the county of Allegheny, Pa.; 

H. R. 9558. An act to provide for allotting in severalty 
agricultural lands within the Northern Cheyenne Indian Reser- 
vation in Montana, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9724. An act declaring Eagle Lake, which lies partly 
within the limits of the State of Mississippi, in Warren 
County, and partly within the limits of the State of Louisiana, 
in Madison Parish, to be a nonnavigable stream; 

H. R. 10089. An act granting the consent of Congress for 
the construction of a bridge over the Columbia River at a 
point within 1 mile upstream and 1 mile downstream from 
the mouth of the Entiat River in Chelan County, State of 
Washington ; 

H. R. 11084. An act to amend the act of February 28, 1925, 
fixing the compensation of fourth-class postmasters; 

H. R. 11607. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Red River Parish Bridge Co. (Inc.) to construct a bridge 
across the Red River, at or near the town of Coushatta, in 
the parish of Red River, in the State of Louisiana; and 

H. R. 11841, An act to amend section 4 of the air mail act 
of February 2, 1925, so as to enable the Postmaster General 
to make contracts for the transmission of mail by aircraft at 
fixed rates per pound. 


RETIREMENT OF DISABLED EMERGENCY ARMY OFFICERS 
Mr. TYSON presented the following resolutions, which were 


referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp: 


Resolution adopted by the national executlye committee of the American 
Legion in regular session at Indianapolis, Ind., May 13, 1926 

Whereas the Tyson and Fitzgerald bills for the retirement of the dis- 

abled emergency Army officers have been favorably reported by the 
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Senate and House committees which considered them and are now on 
the calendars of the Senate and the House awaiting action on the part 
of the leaders to bring them up for consideration; and 

Whereas of the nine classes of officers who fought in the World War 
the disabled emergency Army officers constitute the only class discrimi- 
nated against by the Congress, that body haying enacted legislation 
providing retirement for the other elght classes of officers; and 

Whereas the American Legion has held seven national conventions in 
addition to the St. Louis caucus of 1919, and at cach of these seven 
conventions and at the St. Louis caucus adopted resolutions calling upon 
Congress to enact this retirement legislation so that the existing dis- 
crimination might be ended; and 

Whereas an attempt was made last October at the Omaha convention 
to divide the legion on this question, and after full and free discussion 
on the floor of the convention the 1,000 delegates voted overwhelmingly 
to continue the legion's fight for the disabled emergency Army officers; 
and 

Whereas in spite of this affirmative action, opponents of the measure 
are erroneously stating that the legion is divided on the question: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Reaolved, That the national executive committee of the American 
Legion hereby takes this means of informing the Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives that the legion is not divided In its con- 
tinued advocacy of this measure; that the legion belleyes that Congress 
should enact this just legislation ; and that such actlon will not discrimi- 
nate against the enlisted men, but, on the contrary, will rectify the dis- 
crimination now existing ‘against the emergency Army officers. These 
disabled officers received their wounds and mutilations fighting in the 
open for their country. We call upon the opponents of this measure 
to follow the example set them by these gallant officers and conduct 
their fight against the bill out in the open upon the floor of the House 
and Senate. We grant the opponents their right to oppose and speak 
against this legislation, but we do not concede them the right to pre- 
vent the Congress from yoting upon the bill, which they have now done 
for six years. The American Legion believes in fair play, and we re- 
gard as unfair the continued efforts to defeat this measure through par- 
liamentary procedure; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be Immediately forwarded to 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House, the chairmen of 
the steering committees of the Senate and the House, and to the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee of the House, who are officially informed 
in this manner that the American Legion desires the enactment of the 
Tyson and Fitzgerald bills by the Congress prior to the adjournment of 
the present session, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SACKETT, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (II. R. 11118) to authorize 
the widening of Haryard Street in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 959) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 863) providing that the act ap- 
proved December 17, 1919, entitled “An act to provide for the 
payment of six months’ pay to the widow, children, or other 
designated dependent relatives of any oflicer or enlisted man 
of the Regular Army or Navy whose death results from wounds 
or disease not the result of his own misconduct,” shall be 
executed and administered os though it had been passed and 
approved October 6, 1917, reported it without amendment and 
submitted n report (No. 960) thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9694) authorizing the 
erection of a monument in France to commemorate the valiant 
services of certain American Infantry regiments attached to 
the French Army, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 961) thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3099) to cede cer- 
tain lands in the State of Oregon, including Diamond Lake, to 
the State of Oregon for fish cultural purposes, and for other 
purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 962) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 108. An act for the relief of the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Co. (Ltd.); the Automobile Insurance Co., of Hartford, 
Conn.: American & Foreign Insurance Co.: Queen Insurance 
Co. of America; Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co.; St. Paul Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co.; and the United States Merchants & 
Shippers Insurance Co.; 

S. 511. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the lighter Linwood at the time of her collision with 
the U. S. S. Absecon; 
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S. 554. An act for the relief of Frank Grygla; 

S. 588. An act for the relief of A. T, Whitworth; 

S. 726. An act for the relief of Hilbert Edison and Ralph R. 
Walton; 

S. 1208. An act providing reimbursement to J. M. LaCalle 
for services as instructor at the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., from October 1, 1914, to October 19, 1914; 

S. 1223. An act for the relief of J. L. Flynn; 

S. 1224. An act for the relief of John P. McLaughlin; 

S. 1361. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty Co.; 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
and the Fidelity & Deposit Co., of Maryland; 

S. 1415. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to immediately reconvey to Charles Murray, Sr., 
and Sarah A. Murray, his wife, of De Funiak Springs, Fla., the 
title to lots 820, 821, and 822, in the town of De Funiak Springs, 
Fla., according to the map of Lake De Funiak drawn by W. J. 
Vankirk ; 

S. 1081. An act for the rellef of the widow and minor children 
of Ed Estes, deceased ; 

8.1792. An act for the relief of William Alexander; Frank 
M. Clark; George V. Welch; Grant W. Newton; William T. 
Hughes; Lucy V. Nelson; Frank A. Gummer; Charles E. Mul- 
liken; Leo M. Rusk; Fred Falkenburg; Meary E. Kelly; William 
C. Hall; Rufus L. Stewart; Hugo H. Ahlff; Paul J. Linster; 
Ruida Daniel; Faye F. Mitchell; Dollie Miller; Alfred Ander- 
son; Gustavus M. Rhoden; Marie L. Dumbauld; estate of Fred 
Moody, deceased ; 

S. 1920. An act for the relief of the devisees of William 
Rusch, deceased ; 

S. 2533. An act for the relief of R. P. Rueth, of Chamita, 
N. Mex.; 

S. 2674. An act for the relief of Kate T. Riley; : 

S. 2702. An act to provide for the setting apart of certain 
lands in the State of California as an addition to the Morongo 
Indian Reservation; 

S. 2898. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
abourd the steamship Oconee; 

S. 3077. An act for the relief of John T. Wilson; 

S. 3330. An act for the relief of Thomas G. Peyton; 

S. 3555. An act for the relief of the Rochester Merchan- 
dise Co.;: 

S. 3879. An act for the relief of W. T. Murray, administrator 
of the estate of Florence Martin, deceased ; 

S. 3880. An act for the relief of Mollie Van Hooser, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Myrtle Van Hooser, deceased ; and 

S. 3997. An act to amend section 301 of the World War veter- 
ans’ act, 1924. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PINE: 

A bill (S. 4866) granting a pension to Virginia McMaster 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4367) to pay for human blood for transfusion 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 4868) for the relief of U. R. Webb; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. BRATTON: : 

A bill (S. 4869) granting a pension to John Mack; and 

A bill (S. 4370) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Kortz (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 9387) to revise the boundary of the Sequoia 
National Park, Calif., and to change the name of said park to 
Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

LANDS IN ROCKY MOUNTALN NATIONAL PARK 

Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 9390) to eliminate certain pri- 
vutely owned lands from the Rocky Mountain National Park 
and ‘to transfer certain other Jands from the Rocky Mountain 
National Park to the Colorado National Forest, Colo., which 
was ordered to lie on the tuble and to be printed. 

SENATOR FROM NEW MEXICO—EXNPENSES OF MR. PRATTON 


Mr. ERNST submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 234), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expeuses of the Senute: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay to Hon. Sam G. Brarron the sum of $5,000 out of the 
appropriation for expenses of inquiries and investigations, fiscal year 
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1926, in full settlement of all expenses incurred, including attorneys’ 
Tees, in defending his right and title to the office of Senator from the 
State of New Mexico resulting from the election held in said State 
November 4, 1924. 

COST OF PRODUCING ONIONS 


Mr. GOODING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
235), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Whereas the large, rapidly increasing importations of onions have 
resulted in a decline in the prices of onions in many portions of the 
United States, so that now these prices are at times below the cost 
of production: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Tarif Commission is hereby re- 
quested to investigate, under the provisions of section 315 of the 
turif act of 1922, the cost of production of onions In the United States 
and the principal competing foreign countries, and to report its findings 
to the President of the United States. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask unanimous consent to 
submit a conference report on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on House bill 4007 and ask for Its immediate con- 
sideration, I may state that the House concurred in the amend- 
ment that was put on the bill by the Senate. 

Mr. KING. What is the bill? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
of lands in New Mexico. 

Mr. NORBECK. I reserve the right to object. I do not 
object if it is something that will go through without any 
discussion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
am sure, 

The report was read, considered, and agreed to as follows: 


It provides for the exchange 


There will be no discussion, I 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the Dill 
(H. R. 4007) to amend an act approved June 20, 1910, entitled 
“An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form a con- 
stitution and State government and be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States; and to 
enable the people of Arizona to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States,” having met, after full and free 
conference haye agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: S 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agreed to the 
same. 

a Rost, N. STANFIELD, 
Reep SMOOT, 
A. A. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


N. J. SINNOTT, 

ADDISON T. SMITH, 

Joun Morrow, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Mr. CAMERON submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4547) to establish a department of economics, government, and 
history at the United States Military Academy at West Point, 
N. Y., and to amend chapter 174 of the act of Congress of April 
19, 1910, entitled “An act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1911, and for other purposes,” having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: At the end of the Senate amendment, strike out the 
period, insert a colon and the following: “ Provided, That 
one-half shall be appointed from among the sons of officers and 
one-half from among the sons of warrant oflicers, soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

RALPH H. Cameron, 

FREDERICK HALE, 

DANIEL F. STECK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

W. FRANK JAMES, 

JoHN Pumie Hur, 

HUBERT F. FISHER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the report represent a 
full agreement? 

Mr. CAMERON. A full agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What does it allow? 

Mr. CAMERON, It allows 40 additional cadets for appoint- 
ment to West Point. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Ten every year for four years. 

Mr, CAMERON, For four years; 10 every year. 

Mr, CARAWAY. And they must be sons of men who lost 
their lives in the war. 

The report was agreed to. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7906) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

He also laid before the Senate the action of the House of 
Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 9966) granting pensions and Increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK. ‘The action of the House refers to two of 
the three omnibus pension bills that were pussed by the Senate 
last night. I move that the Senate insist on its amendments to 
the two bills, accede to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be 
appointed by the Chair, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Nonnzok, Mr. FERNALD, and Mr. WHEELER conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


MATERNITY AND INFANCY AOT (8. DOO, 120) 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I have here a number of 
letters and extracts from letters commending the maternity 
act from mothers receiving its benefits, from physicians and 
others observing its operations. I have assorted and classified 
the more typical of these letters and extracts and believe they 
will be helpful to the Senate in reaching a decision on the 
question of extending the maternity act. I shall not ask that 
they be printed in the Rwcorp, but that they be published as a 
Senate document, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to add that in many instances I 
have not given the signatures of the writers on account of the 
intimate personal nature of the subject. I want to take this 
opportunity to express the earnest hope that we may reach a 
vote on the maternity bill at an early date. 


MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effec- 
tively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory bird 
treaty with Great Britain by the establishment of migratory 
bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory 
birds, the provision of funds for establishing such areas, and 
the furnishing of adequate protection of migratory birds, for 
the establishment of public shooting grounds to preserve the 
American system of free shooting, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. I ask unanimous consent that debate be 
limited on the untinished business as to each Senator to 30 
minutes on the bill and 10 minutes on amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Ditt] informed me that he had to be absent from the 
Chamber for about 30 minutes, and I wish the Senator from 
Kansas would not present the request until he returns. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well; I will withhold the request and 
renew it after the Senator from Washington returns to the 
Chamber. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Afr. President, I believe the question pending 
is the amendment of the committee to section 9, to which I 
have offered an amendment. I desire to perfect my amendment 
tœ the amendment by changing the age provided for from 18 
years to 15 years, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado as modified to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor from Colorado if the proposed age limit conforms, generally 
speaking, to the laws of the different States? Has the Senator 
looked into the question as to whether or not there is an 
inhibition in most of the States against shooting licenses being 
issued to boys under 15 years of age? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have not definitely been informed as to the 
laws in all the 48 States. I do know that licenses are not 
required for youths under 18 years of age in some States, and 
to this exception in the Federal law, with which alone we are 
now dealing, I think there should be no objection, It does 
seem to me that a license should not be required of persons 
under 15 years of age. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Under the bill, if we adopt the Senator's 
amendment and it shall be enacted into law, will youths under 
15 years of age be permitted to hunt during the open season? 

Mr. PHIPPS. In the open season. They can not hunt dur- 
ing the closed season, of course. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I was under the impression that the bill 
provides that no one could hunt for migratory birds without a 
license. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. If that is true, and we adopt an amend- 
ment of this character, a boy 15 years of age who is hunting and 
who happens to kill a migratory bird would be subjected to a 
penalty because he had no permit, and yet the bill would not 
authorize him to obtain a permit. In other words, it would be 
a total inhibition against hunting by boys under 15 years 
of age. 2 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, no; I think the Senator misunderstands 
the purpose of the amendment. Under the provisions of the 
bill no one may hunt migratory birds during the open season 
without the Federal license provided for in the bill. My 
amendment proposes that no one except persons under 15 years 
of age may shoot without a license, so that those under 15 
years of age would not be required to have a Federal hunting 
license. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 
ator yield to a question. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator from Utah rose first. I will 
yield to him and then I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. SMOOT. In some States licenses are prohibited to be 
issued to any person under the age of 16. They are not only 
not permissible, but are absolutely prohibited. If the Senator's 
amendment were agreed to, I think it would be taken as allow- 
ing persons under 15 years of age to hunt migratory birds. 
Will not there be a conflict between the laws of the States 
prohibiting the licensing of persons under 15 years of age, 
and the provisions of the bill virtually giving a person under 
that age the right to hunt for migratory birds without a 
license? It seems to me there would be a serious conflict 
there. 

Mr. PHIPPS. As I stated, I am not fully informed with 
reference to the regulations in all the 48 States. The state- 
ment of the Senator may be correct, but I do not know of any 
State where persons under 15 years of age are prohibited 
from shooting in the open season in any event. I think the 
amendment is a proper one, and I ask for a vote on it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, yesterday the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pumirrs] offered an amendment 
providing that licenses shall not be required of any person 
under 18 years of age. The merits of the amendment were 
discussed at some length in the Senate. He now proposes to 
reduce the age limit to 15 years. 

Some objections have been urged to certain features of the 
bill which apparently have merit underlying them. It would 
be easy to load the bill down with amendments which would 
justify the friends of the bill in rejecting it on its final passage. 
This, in my judgment, is an amendment of that character, 
There is no justification for making any discrimination if a 
Federal license is to be imposed for hunting migratory birds 
during the hunting season. The adoption of an amendment of 
this character, whatever age limit may be fixed, will embarrass 
the enforcement of the law and result in the destruction of 
game. 

If the real purpose of the bill is to conserve wild life, this 
amendment is in serious conflict with that purpose. I said 
yesterday that there were thousands of boys in the United 
States under 18 years of age who are expert shots, and it is 
probably true that the youths of the land take more game than 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 
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do mature persons. The Senator from Colorado now proposes 
to reduce the age limit to 15, on the theory, in all probability, 
that boys of 15 years of age or under will not do considerable 
hunting and will be afforded an opportunity to engage in the 
sport of shooting without serious detriment to wild life. End- 
less confusion will result if the amendment shall be adopted; 
disputes of fact will arise over the age of boys, and contro- 
yersies will ensue that will result in breaking down the en- 
forcement of the law. 

For that matter, there is no basis, in my opinion, in sound 
reason, for the adoption of the amendment. There is a question 
which may be urged very forcefully as to whether the Federal 
Government should impose a Federal license for shooting; 
that question may be argued on either side with considerable 
force; but there is no reason for giving to one class a right 
which is denied to another class. The Senator from Colorado 
manifestly has forgotten the experiences of his youth. Mani- 
festly he is out of touch with the trend of the times and the 
habits of boys; manifestly he does not grasp the significance 
of this amendment. Boys of 15 years of age are further ad- 
yanced now in many respects, and particularly in those that 
pertain to outdoor sports, than were boys of the age of 19 and 
20 at the time when the Senator from Colorado and I grew up. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That was a long time ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It was a long, long time ago. 
I will lay a wager with the Senator from Colorado that his 
boy is a better shot at 15 years of age than is the Senator from 
Colorado at 75. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not take one-sided bets. 
should lose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the friends of 
this bill ought not to embarrass it with amendments of this 
nature. I hope that the amendment will be rejected. If the 
bill is to become a law, it ought not to carry an invitation 
such as is implied in the proposal of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. Upon what theory does the Senator from Colorado pro- 
ceed? Upon the theory that the boy 15 years old will not cause 
any destruction of game; that he will not be a successful 
hunter; that he has some peculiar right to the enjoyment of 
sport which can not be claimed by others? Inevitably if this 
amendment shall be agreed to, it will prevent the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose underlying the bill—the conservation of 
wild life. I hope the Senator's Hmendment as modified will 
be rejected. — 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I do not care to repeat what 
I said yesterday in explaining the amendment. I will say, 
however, that I am anticipating a great deal of pleasure in 
taking my two younger sons, one now 11 and the other about 
14 years of age, with me to teach them the proper use of the 
gun and its care. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But when the Senator goes 
out he will find that his sons are taking him and not he 
taking them. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That will probably be correct. However, 
just one word further with reference to the statement made by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I should say that the 
State regulations prohibiting the issuance of a State license 
to anyone under 16 years of age would take care of this mat- 
ter, because even under a Federal license held by a boy under 
16 years of age, in a State where a prohibition is imposed up 
to that age limit, the youth would not be permitted to shoot. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to ask for a yea-and-nay 
yote on the amendment to the amendment, but I should be 
glad to have a division on it. 

The question being put, on a division Mr. PHipr’s amend- 
ment to the committee amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we not have the com- 
mittee amendment stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the committce 
amendment, 

The Crier Crerk. On page 6, after line 11, it Is proposed to 
insert a new section, as follows: 


- See, 9. That, except as hereinafter provided, no person shall take 
any wild ducks, geese, brant, swans, rails, coots, gallinules, curlews, 
black-hbellied or golden plovers, snipe, willet, greater or lesser yellow- 
legs, mourning doves, band-talled pigeons, or other migratory game 
birds, except woodcock (or nest or egg thereof), included in the terms 
of the conyention between the United States and Great Britain for the 
protection of migratory birds, concluded Angust 16, 1910, the taking of 
which is now or may hereafter be permitted by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture pursuant to the migratory bird treaty act, nor shall any person 
take for scientific or propagating purposes any migratory bird men- 
tioned in said convention, or nest or egg thereof, unless and until he 
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has a license fssued as provided by this act, and then may take any 
such migratory bird, or nest or egg thereof, only in accordance with 
regulations adopted and approved pursuant to such migratory bird 
treaty act (act of July 3, 1918, 40 Stat. L, p. 755); such license, how- 
ever, shall not be required of any person or any member of his im- 
mediate family resident with him to take in accordance with such 
regulations any such migratory bird on any land owned or leased by 
such person and occupied by him as his place of permanent abode, nor 
shall such license be required of any employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of any State to take in accordance with such regulations any 
migratory birds which have become seriously injurious to agricultural 
or other interests, and nothing in this act shall be construed to exempt 
any person from complying with the game laws of the several States. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I invite the attention of the 
friends of this bill to the provision found in lines 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and 13 on page 7. I do not know that there can be serious 
objection to it, yet it seems to me that the provision is rather 
ambiguous and allows to Federal employees an advantage which 
would be denied to the owners of the ground upon which the 
birds which are injurious to crops might be feeding. The clause 
to which I refer reads: 


Nor shall such license be required of any employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or of any State to take in accordance with such regulations 
any migratory birds which have become seriously injurious to agricul- 
tural or other interests. 


The subject was briefly referred to by one of the Senators 
the other day aud the question was suggested how it would be 
determined and who was to determine the question whether 
migratory birds would seriously injure agricultural crops. The 
question also was suggested, Was it right to permit Federal 
employees to do the shooting instead of private individuals? 
Might not Federal employees take advantage of the authority 
given them and determine that birds were injurious to agricul- 
ture merely for the purpose of exercising the right to shoot? 
I should be very glad to obtain the views of those who have 
considered that question. I have no set views upon the matter, 
but it occurred to me in the light of the discussion the other 
day that there might be some defect in this provision which 
ought to be remedied, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that one purpose of the clause to which he has referred is to 
make it unnecessary for game wardens, whether Federal or 
State employees, who are engaged in the- work of helping to 
preserve game life to obtain a Federal license. 

As to the question of the occasion arriving when it is neces- 
sary or proper for Federal or State officials to kill birds which 
are damaging the crops, we haye had in my State, I know— 
and I believe the statement will apply to Utah—several such 
eases. I referred yesterday to the English pheasant, known as 
the Mongolian or ring-necked pheasant, becoming destructive to 
crops to the extent that permission has been given to shoot 
them. There was a case in Colorado in the last year when, 
after the close of the open season, it was reported that ducks 
in great numbers had settled down upon the pea fields of the 
San Luis Valley, and the statement was made that the farmers 
there were being damaged and permission was requested to 
shoot the ducks. The matter was even brought to our atten- 
tion in Washington, and the State and Federal authorities 
agreed that shooting might be permitted in order to prevent the 
destruction of the crops. So permission was granted. 

I do not think that any serious trouble may be anticipated 
in connection with the provision, and I believe it is a proper 
one to be carried in the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The question of the Senator from Utah 
was, Why should Federal employees be permitted to hunt with- 
out licenses when the birds are declared to be harmful to 
agricultural crops while other people are not permitted to hunt 
without a license? It will be observed that the clause re- 
ferred to is in connection with another provision in the bill 
which says that no man shall be required to have a license 
to hunt on his own land or land which he has under lease and 
on which he actually resides. 
Senator answers itself, it appears to me, because wheneyer 
the regulation shall declare that certain birds are harmful to 
agriculture then every man will have a right to hunt them on 
his own land whether he has a license or not, just as the em- 
ployees of the States and Federal Government will have a right 
to hunt them without a license wherever they are found when 
they are declared to be harmful. So any man, whenever such 
birds are declared to be harmful, will be permitted to hunt 
them on his own land whether he buys a license or not. 
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Mr. PHIPPS. I-do not desire to hold the floor. I was simply 
attempting to answer the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. There is one other question that I had in my 
mind which the Senator from Arkansas did not quite touch. 
That is the discretion permitted somebody—the bill does not 
state whom—to determine when the birds are injurious to 
agricultural crops. The point I had in mind was, Who is to 
determine that? Obviously, a general regulation can not be 
made that would be applicable to all sections of the United 
States. Birds might be injurious to agriculture in Utah or 
in Kansas because of a certain situation arising, and not be 
injurious in some other parts of the country, so that a general 
regulation would be impossible; and the point I had in mind 
was, Who is to determine whether the birds are injurious to 
agriculture? Where is that discretion to be lodged? How is 
it to be exercised? I suggested the possibility that the Federal 
employees might take advantage of a situation and declare 
that a condition had arisen justifying the shooting merely to 
obtain themselves an opportunity to shoot. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon 
me? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Federal employees have no power to 
make regulations. The Secretary of Agriculture must make 
them. If the people in Kansas or in Utah were to complain 
that certain birds were becoming destructive to agriculture, 
that information would be transmitted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and if he thought it correct, then by a regulation 
he would declare that those birds might be hunted and might 
be killed without any reference to the general provision 
against hunting migratory game birds. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I will say that the Senator 
is absolutely correct. That course was resorted to in the Instance 
I speak of last fall, after the close of the open season, and 
the question was referred here, and permission was given by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator to what birds that action applied? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Wild ducks. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
grain? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Destroying field peas, known as Mexican 
peas. That was after all the wheat had been disposed of, but 
the peas had not all been threshed. They were in shocks in 
the fields. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have heard that there have 
been some instances in the rice fields of the South, as well as 
in the wheat fields in other parts of the country, where ducks 
have come into the fields in such numbers as to destroy entire 
crops after they have been harvested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, in section 12, page 9, line 14, after the word 
“it,” to strike out “such license, however, shall not be re- 
quired of any person or any member of his immediate family 
resident with him to take in accordance with such regulations 
any such migratory bird on any land owned or leased by such 
person and occupied by him as his place of permanent abode,” 
so as to make the section read: 


Src. 12. That each applicant for a license shall pay $1 therefor, 
and shall sign his name in ink on the face thereof, and each license 
shail expire and be void after the 80th day of June next succeeding 
its issuance. Any person who shall take any such migratory bird or nest 
or egg thereof shall not only possess such license but shall also have 
it on his person at the time of such taking, and he shall exhibit such 
license for inspection to any person who requests to see It. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, line 4, to strike out: 


Sec. 17. That any person, association, partnership, or corporation 
who shall violate any of the provisions of this act, or who shall vio- 
late or fail to comply with any regulation made pursuant thereto, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conyiction thereof 
shall be fined not less than $10 nor more than $500, or be Imprisoned 
not mere than six months, or both, 

Any person brought before a competent United States commissioner 
for a hearing on a complaint charging a violation of this act or of 
the migratory bird treaty act, or any regulation made pursuant 
thereto, or of the Lacey Act (secs, 241, 242, 243, and 244 of the 
Criminal Code, or any amendment thereof), and who at such hearing 
admits the violation, may within such time as the commissioner may 
allow, not exceeding 10 days, pay to said commissioner such sum, not 
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less than $10 nor more than $500, as may be fixed by said commis- 
sioner, and upon payment thereof and of the legal costs such person 
shall be relieved from prosecution for said violation. Unless the 
amount so fixed by the commissioner, and the costs, be paid at the 
hearing the commissioner shall require the usual bond for the appear- 
ance of the accused before the district court. Upon payment of said 
amount and costs within the time allowed by the commissioner such 
bond shall become null and void, otherwise to remain in full force; 
and at the expiration of said time shall be transmitted by the com- 
missioner to the district court in the usual course. All moneys re- 
ceived by a United States commissioner pursuant to this section shall 
be transmitted by him to the clerk of the United States district court 
for disposition in accordance with the law for the disposition of fines 
and costs collected in such courts; and each commissioner shall report 
in duplicate to the Attorney General quarterly, on or before the 15th 
ay of January, April, July, and October of cach year, all such pro- 
ceedings had before him and all amounts of money received by him 
therein. 


And to insert: 


Sec. 17. That any person, association, partnership, or corporation 
who shall violate any of the provisions of sections 8, 13, or 14 of 
this act, or who shall violate or fail to comply with any regulation 
made pursuant to section 8 hereof shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less than 
$10 nor more than $500, or be imprisoned not more than six months, 
or both; and nany person who shall violate or fail to comply with any 
other provision of this act shall be liable to the United States in the 


sum of $10 for the first violation and in the sum of $25 for each sub- 


sequent violation, to be collected in a civil action in the name of the 
United States: Provided, however, That any person desiring to relieve 
himself from such action may pay such sum to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under such regulations as he may prescribe, and said Secre- 
tary is authorized to mitigate or remit the Hability hereby created, 
and the gun or other firearm carried or used by such person shali be 
liable for the payment of the aforesaid sum and may be seized by 
any United States game warden or deputy game warden, to be held 
until sald liability is discharged, whereupon it shall be forthwith 
returned to such person. 

Any person brought before a competent United States commissioner 
for a hearing on a complaint charging a violation of sections 8, 13, 
or 14 of this act, or any regulation made pursuant to section 8 hereof, 
or of the migratory bird treaty act, or any regulation made pursuant 
thereto, or of sections 241, 242, 243, and 244 of the Criminal Code, 
or any timendment thereof, and who at such hearing admits the vio- 
lation, may within such time as the commissioner may allow, not 
excecding 10 days, pay to said commissioner such sum, not less than 
$10 nor more than $500, as may be fixed by sald commissioner, and 
upon payment thereof and of the legal costs such person shall be 
relicved from prosecution for said violation. Unless the amount so 
fixed by the commissioner, and the costs, be pald at the hearing the 
commissioner shall require the usual bond for the appenrance of the 
accused before the district court. Upon payment of said amount and 
costs within the time allowed by the commissioner such bond shall 
become null and void, otherwise to remain in full force and at the 
expiration of said time shall be transmitted by the commissioner to 
the district court in the usual course. All moneys received by a 
United States commissioner pursuant to this section shall be trans- 
mitted by him to the clerk of the United States district court for 
disposition in accordance with the iaw for the disposition of fines 
and costs collected in such courts; and each commissioner shall report 
in duplicate to the Attorney General quarterly, on or before the 15th 
day of January, April, July, and October of each year, all such pro- 
ceedings had before him and all amounts of money recelved by him 
therein, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I desire to direct the atten- 
tion of those in charge of the bill to two things in this amend- 
ment which I hardly believe they want to do. 

In line 17, on page 12, reference is had to sections 8, 13, 
or 14. Section 8, as you will see if you will turn back to it, 
is the section that prohibits anybody from taking migratory 
birds, or the nests, or eggs, and doing a great many other 
things—in fact, it is the heart of the bill—and the violation 
of it subjects one to payment of a fine of not less than $10 
or more than $500, or imprisonment for not to exceed six 
months, or both. . Then, beginning on line 22, on page 12, there 
is inflicted upon that person the further penalty of being sued 
in a Federal court for a forfeiture of not less than $10 nor 
more than $25. 

I am sure it was not the intention to make that provision 
of the bill apply to violations of section 8 of the bill, because, 
if so, the intention is to make an offense punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, or both, and then subject the same person to 
a civil suit. I feel certain that the remainder of that lan- 
guage is intended to apply to sections 13 or 14 and not to 
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section 8; and I therefore suggest that we strike out the 
figure “8” where it is referred to in that connection. 

Mr. NORBECK. Strike out just the reference to it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir; making it read “sections 13 or 
14.” s 

I am going to offer that amendment, if the Senator concurs 
in it—that we strike out the figure “S" after the word 
“sections on line 17, page 12. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
whether there would be any other penalty to protect that 
section? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes, sir; the penalties are the fine and 
imprisonment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I think that language is not 
intended to be construed as it has been construed by the 
Senator from Arkansas, because, as I take it, the second form 
of penalty proposed there is to apply to other provisions of the 
bill than sections 8, 13, and 14. I say that because after the 
semicolon on line 22, following the word “both,” it says: 


and any person who shall violate or fail to comply with any other 
provision of this act— 


And so forth; that is, any provision other than those con- 
tained in sections 8, 13, and 14, as I read it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understand; but the violation of any pro- 
vision of section 8 is punishable by fine or imprisonment, or 
both; and then you say, in addition to that, that you are going 
to sue this man in the Federal court and collect a penalty of 
not less than $10 nor more than $25, or he may offer a com- 
promise to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Let me pass that, then, for a minute, until the Senator looks 
at it, because I do not think that is his intention. 

On page 13, line 6, after the word “ created,” I desire to move, 
and gave notice the other day that I intended to do so, to strike 
out the provision which permits the summary seizing of the fire- 
arm that the citizen is hunting with and holding it until every 
provision of this act shall be complied with, or until the courts 
shall determine that he is not guilty. I hardly think you want 
to add that unnecessarily harsh provision. It will lead to end- 
less irritation if you enforce it. It does not strengthen the bill 
at all, and leads, at least here on the floor of the Senate, to a 
feeling that we are unnecessarily authorizing Federal game 
wardens to interfere with the rights of the citizen. I want to 
moye to strike out that language, commencing after the word 
“created,” on line 6, down to and including the words “such 
person“ on line 11. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I can not bring my mind to the 
support of those amendments. It is a common thing for a stat- 
ute to provide that any physical or mechanical instrament em- 
ployed in the perpetration of a crime shall be subjected to for- 
feiture. Nothing is commoner than that. That is a feature of 
the laws against gambling. The whole paraphernalia of gam- 
bling, where a gambling establishment is raided, is usually for- 
feited. It is true of an automobile employed for the purpose of 
violating the Volstead Act. That idea of the forfeiture of an 
offending implement, instrument, or agency used in the com- 
mission of crime is one that runs through the whole body of our 
criminal jurisprudence. So I ask, why should not a gun used in 
violating the provisions of this proposed legislation be even 
forfeited? 

Tf the bill followed precedent at all strictly it would provide 
that where a violator of its provisions was convicted, his title 
to the gun with which the offense was committed should be for- 
feited—in other words, should pass from himself to the Com- 
moniealth—but it is noteworthy that the provisions of this bill 
do not go that far. They do not say that the offending gun 
shall be forfeited to the State whose law has been violated. 
They merely say that it shall be held as a pledge for the pay- 
ment of the fine; that is all. 

Why should it not be held as a pledge? In the ease of the 
yagabond hunter, often the pecuniary value of the gun is the 
only thing on which the commonwealth can rely for the collec- 
tion of its fine. That might just as well be true of the Fed- 
eral Government if the Federal Government proceeded to 
enforce the provisions of this law. 

So, personally I can not see why the Senator from Arkansas 
should feel such peculiar tenderness for an offender under 
this bill. If a man has broken the law by the illegal use of his 
gun and is utterly impecunious and irresponsible and there- 
fore unable to respond to the Federal Government in the terms 
of any pecuniary penalty, why should it not lay its hand on 
the only security in sight; that is to say, the gun of the 
offender, and hold it until the pecuniary penalty is paid, and in 
case the penalty is not paid, sell the gun and collect the amount 
that ts justly due it because of the offense of the owner? 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I am through. 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator favor a proposition under 
which, if liquor were manufactured or sold in a house in viola- 
tion of the law, the Federal Government should forfeit the 
house of the owner? 

Mr. BRUCE. I think that is a case where the penalty 
would be disproportionate to the offense; but I must suy that 
it does seem to me that in the case of the violation of some of the 
provisions of the Volstend Act, forfeiture might well be pro- 
vided for. If that act is to be enforced, all appropriate means 
for its enforcement should be adopted, and, as I have taken 
occasion to say so often upon the floor of the Senate, because 
I um opposed to the Volstead Act is no reason why I should 
not desire to see its provisions enforced when infringed, for 
every thinking man has a contempt for any official, high or low, 
who fails to do his duty in case of violations of the Volstead 
Act. I forget at this moment to what extent exactly forfeiture 
mny be worked under the provisions of that act, but, as the 
Senator knows, its provisions are extremely drastic. Cer- 
tainly an automobile engaged in the illegal transportation of 
liquor may be~forfcited, and it should be. If the law is to be 
maintained and upheld, that should be so. I repeat, if some 
one who is unable to pny the pecuniary fine has used his gun 
illegally, it might at least be properly held as a pledge by the 
Government until the pecuniary fine is met. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, forfeitures haye always been 
odious under Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. I am in favor of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. Where 
we haye prescribed, as this bill does prescribe, rather severe 
criminal penalties for shooting out of season or for violating 
regulations which may be promulgated, it does seem to me 
that we have gone as far as we should go. Moreover, I think 
the effort to seize a gun in the hands of a man or boy who 
muy have violated the law would haye a tendency to a breach 
of the pence, and greater harm than good would result from 
the attempt to enforce that provision. 

Of course, there are statutes which provide for forfeitures, 
but, as I stated a moment ago, they dre to me odious. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 


tion? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senater would not say that with refer- 
ence to the paraphernalia seized in a gambling establishment, 
would he? He knows that criminal laws almost universally 
Provide for the forfeiture of gambling paraphernalia. 

Mr. KING. The announcement of an exception is always 
regarded as strong evidence in support of the rule, and the 
exception which the Senator has indicated would fortify the 
position I am taking in contending for a general rule. 

Mr. BRUCE. As far as I know, the rule in this case is 
made up almost exclusively of exceptions. 


Mr. KING. The Senator has called attention to vagabond | 


shooters, Of course, we can always find an extreme case to 
justify an exceedingly harsh law. But laws should not be 
made for extreme cases; that is to say, the principal purpose 
of the law ought to be to deal with human nature as we under- 
Stand human nature, and we should not have in mind always 
the extreme cases, or those far beyond the average mind. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr, President, may I remind the Senator that 
none but a yagabond hunter would fail to pay the fine and 
thus prevent his gun from being held in pledge by the Gov- 
“ernment. 

Mr. KING. That may be. 

Mr. BRUCE. It would not apply at all to a man who had 
enough means with which to pay the pecuniary fine. 

Mr. KING. But the idea to me of a marshal or a warden 
coming along and seizing the gun of a boy or a man who may 
haye violated the law, in many instances unintentionally, is 
very repugnant. 

There is not much more to be said upon this point. We 
have provided in the bill ample pains and penalties of a 
criminal character, and it does seem to me that to resort to 
the seizure of property is wholly unnecessary. I shall sup- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I desire to accept the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. I see no 
objection to it whatever. 

Mr. BRUCH. Mr. President, I feel that a good deal of re- 
spect should be paid to the acceptance by the chairman of a 
committee of a proposed amendment, and I venture to say 
that no Member of this body is more in the habit of paying 
that deference than I; but I hope that in this case each and 
every individual Senator will exercise his own personal dis- 
cretion, I say that it can not be contended that there is any- 
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thing unduly harsh or oppressive in the idea that when some 
one has violated the provisions of this measure and is utterly 
impecunious the Government should hold his gun by way of 
hypothecation, the instrument with which the crime has been 
perpetrated, until the pecuniary penalty has been paid. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I recognize the right of the 
Senator from Maryland to get a vote or a division on this 
amendment. I am not speaking for him. I realize that there 
are two sides to the question. For my part, I share the views 
of the Senator from Arkansas that we can make game laws so 
harsh as to defeat the yery purpose of the laws. 

Mr, BRUCE. I am not finding fault with the Senator be- 
cause he deems it expedient, for the purpose of safely piloting 
this bill over the shoals of discussion, to accept the amend- 
ment; but I say that in my humble judgment it is an unfor- 
tunate amendment. If we are to have a law, and are to create 
criminal offenses under it, and are to undertake to vindicate 
yiolations of its provisions, it certainly seems that all means 
necessary for those purposes should be incorporated in this 
bill, I think that the author of this bill has shown an uncom- 
mon degree of tenderness to offenders under it in his amend- 
ments, 

As I have said—though I do not wish to repeat myself too 
much—nobody is going to allow his gun to be held in pawn 
by the Goyernment except some indigent hunter from wlom 
nothing would ever be recovered by the Government, unless it 
| could recover something by holding his gun, and, if necessary, 
| selling it and applying the proceeds of sale to the amount of 
the pecuniary penalty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in, the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment as modified. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There are two amendments. The first was 
to strike out the figure “8,” on page 12, line 17. I understand 
that the Senator in charge of the bill agrees that that ought 
to go out. 

Mr. NORBECK. There seems to be a sufficient penalty 
vided elsewhere, and I agree to that amendment. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment, to strike out the figure 
„8,“ on line 17, page 12. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I would like now to get a vote on the 
amendment to which the Senator from South Dakota says he 
has no objection; that is, striking out the language in line 6, 
| page 13, down to and including the words “such person,“ on 
| line 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 13, line 6, strike out down to 
and including line 11, as follows: 


| and the gun or other firearm carried or used by such person shall be 
liable for the payment of the aforesaid sum and may be seized by 
| any United States gume“warden or deputy game warden to be held 
| until sald liability is discharged, whereupon it shall be forthwith re- 
| turned to such person, 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. KING. Before the section is agreed to I want to call 
attention to another matter for information before I conclude 
| whether I shall offer an amendment. Commencing on line 22, 
| page 12, it reads: 


Any person who shall violate or fail to comply with any other pro- 
vision of this act shall be liable to the United States in the sum of 
$10 for the first violation and in the sum of $25 for each subsequent 
violation, to be collected in a civil action. 


First, I want to inquire what other provisions of the bill 
would come under the condemnation of these proceedings; and, 
second, whether it is deemed wise, where there has been a 
violation of the provisions of the bill, to make it a civil proce- 
dure and even to vest power in the Secretary of Agriculture 
to remit the fine. It is giving him judicial power, and I ques- 
tion, although I have not given the matter any thought, the 
advisability of saying to an executive officer, “This man has 
violated the law and he is subject to a fine of S10 or is subject 
to civil procedure, but it may be remitted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. A violation of certain provisions of the 
proposed measure, or regulations made in pursuance thereof, 
| 


pro- 


is declared to be a crime punishable by fine or imprisonment or 
both. Then the violations of other provisions of it or any 
regulation made in pursuance thereof may be punished by a 
penalty recoverable in a civil suit; but in order to avoid the 
innumerable and trifling suits that might grow out of it, pro- 
vision is made that a man may do as he is permitted to do 
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in the matter of failing to make his income-tax return. He 
may go in and say, “I haye violated this provision,” and give 
his reason for it, and then say, “I offer to pay you so much.” 
If the Secretary of Agriculture thinks he has been sufficiently 
penalized, he may accept the payment or may remit it al- 
together. 

Mr. KING. What other provisions are there that would 
come within the language of the section which I just rend? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Every provision of the measure that one 
is prohibited from violating would fall under the provision of 
the bill, except violations of section 8 and the regulations made 
thereunder. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment, 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, line 14— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I call attention to page 13, 
That amendment has not been read. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is a part of the com- 
mittee amendment just Agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I did not understand that the entire amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is all a part of the same 
amendment and has been agreed to, 

Mr. KING. However, I would like to have it read first. 
It has not been read. Then I muy want to move to reconsider 
the vote by which it was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the lan- 
guage referred to by the Senator from Utah. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Any person brought before a competent United States commissioner 
for a hearing on a complaint charging a violation of sections 8; 18, or 
14 of this act, or any regulation made pursuant to section 8 hereof, or 
of the migratory bird treaty act, or any regulation made pursuant 
thercto, or of sections 241, 242, 243, and 244 of the Criminal Code, or 
any amendment thereof, and who at such hearing admits the violation, 
may within such time as the commissioner may allow, not exceeding 
10 days, pay to said commissioner such sum, not less than $10 nor more 
than $500, as may be fixed by said commissioner, and upon payment 
thereof and of the legal costs such person shall be relieved from prose- 
cution for said violation. Unless the amount so fixed by the commis- 
sioner, and the costs, be paid at the hearing the commissioner shall 
require the usual bond for the appearance of the accused before the 
district court. Upon payment of said amount and costs within the time 
allowed by the commissioner such bond shall become null and void, 
otherwise to remain in full force and at the expiration of sald time 
shall be transmitted by the commissioner to the district court in the 
usual course. All moneys received by a United States commissioner 
pursuant to this section shall be transmitted by him to the clerk of the 
United States district court for disposition In accordance with the law 
for the disposition of fines and costs collected in such courts; and each 
commissioner shall report in duplicate to the Attorney General quar- 
terly, on or before the 15th day of January, April, July, and October 
of each year, all such proceedings had before him and all amounts of 
money received by him therein, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the provision just read undoubt- 
edly was framed for the purpose of mitigating some of the 
severities of the bill and avoiding, if possible, the transporting 
of alleged violators of the law hundreds of miles from their 
residence where the alleged offense may have been committed, 
to some Federal court, there to be indicted and tried. Obvyi- 
ously, those who framed the bill had in mind the great objec- 
tion which the American people would have to being haled into 
a court hundred of miles away from their residences for rather 
a small offense, such as shooting one more bird than some 
regulation permitted, or perhaps unintentionally violating some 
rule or regulation or some provision of the statute. Doubtless 
it is that those who framed the provision felt that it would be 
rather harsh to drag such a man liundreds of miles away to 
the place where the Federal court meets and where the grand 
jury meets, and there have him indicted and tried before a 
jury of 12 men in a Federal court. I assume that the proyi- 
sion was framed for the purpose of ayoiding, if possible, that 
rather harsh procedure. In so far as it is an attempt to accom- 
plish that result, I am in sympathy with the effort. 

But I can not bring my mind to assent to the amendment. It 
does seem to me that to invest with judicial power a commis- 
sioner who is a mere magistrate and who has no judicial 
power—that is, the power of trying a man or imposing a fine 
or imprisonment—is rather contrary to our theory of govern- 
ment and certainly not in harmony with the Constitution of the 
United States. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I would suggest to the Senator that instead 
of inyesting the commissioner with judicial power, it gives 
him exactly the same power which in the preceding part of the 
amendment we gave to the Secretary of Agriculture in cases 
where some one had violated some provision of the bill or some 
regulution made in pursuance thereof. We say he may offer 
a compromise to the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secre- 
tary may accept it or he may remit the entire penalty. Now, 
we give to the commissioner the power to permit the man who 
has been arrested to come in and offer a compromise. We do 
not use that language, but we say he may pay a sum not less 
than $10 nor more than $500, and that will acquit him of his 
violation; that the sum will be paid over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and he will not be subjected to indictment, trial, con- 
viction, and punishment if the jury should conyict him. It is 
exactly under the same theory, it seems to me, that we permit 
the man to compromise in the other case. 

Mr. KING. The statement made by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas corroborates in part the view which I announced a 
moment ago as to the purpose of the provision. However, I 
do not think there is a true analogy between the latter part of 
his statement and the position which I am taking. He argues 
that because we have already adopted a provision, of which 
I did not approve, may I say, authorizing a compromise of the 
matter by the Secretary of Agriculture that this is no different. 

As I understand the proyision which authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to institute a civil suit or to compromise a mat- 
ter, it involyes a civil liability and not a criminal liability. 
In other words, certain acts or omissions referred to hereunder 
are not denominated crimes. They are considered in the nature 
of—shall I say contractual obligations? At any rate, they are 
considered as acts for which a civil liability arises and which 
may be sued for in a civil suit. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 
I do not like to interrupt the Senator so much. 

Mr. KING. I am glad to yleld. I am trying to get at the 
facts. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Of course, there is no contractual relation 
at all between the man who violates the rule or regulation and 
the Government. It is all founded on tort. We have innumer- 
able examples of it. If a man fails to file his income-tax 
return within a certain time he may escape penalties by offering 
a compromise. Why would not this plan be infinitely better? 
The commissioner is not designated as a judge, and he can not 
be one, because we would have to create him a court before 
he could proceed to try an alleged offender. It is not a trial. 
It does not partake of the nature of a trial. He could not 
impanel a jury or hear evidence or say the defendant is guilty 
or innocent. The bill simply provides that if a man comes 
before him and says, “I did this and I am willing to pay so 
much and not be prosecuted,” then he may accept that compro- 
mise, just like the Secretary of Agriculture may accept an 
offer of compromise. It mitigates the harshness of the bill and 
keeps from cluttering up the Federal courts with trivial prose- 
cutions. It is much more economical, it is much more tender 
of the rights of the man who has violated the law. He does 
not have to accept the proposal. The commissioner can not 
fine him. The commissioner has no judicial authority. He 
simply pays so much money to the commissioner, and the com- 
missioner says, “I will turn this over to the court and you 
need not go there.” 

Mr. KING. The Senator has stated very strongly all that 
can be said in fayor of the proposed amendment; but conceding 
all that the Senator said, I confess I do not think it is a good 
policy. I think it bad policy to denominate an act a crime 
which subjects the perpetrator to fine and imprisonment and, 
under the Federal Constitution, to trial in a Federal court, and 
then to say, We shall permit a person who has no judicial 
function, but is a mere magistrate, to say to this man, ‘ Now, 
if you will pay $500, we will see that you are not prosecuted. 
The grand jury will not indict you. We will not present you 
to the grand jury, and you will not be trled.““ It puts too 
much power into the hands of wardens to say to a man, “If 
you will go before the commissioner and plead guilty, we will 
let you off with whatever he says. We will recommend $1 or 
$5 or $50 or $100.” I think it is a bad precedent. It is play- 
ing with the law. There will be a tendency to frighten men 
who want to fight or who would fight because they do not think 
they are guilty. It will induce them, because of the expense 
involved, to say, “All right; I will accept what the commis- 
sioner says.” I think the effect will be bad; that it will be 
demoralizing, I think it is a very unwise precedent to estublish. 
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I recall that the matter was considered in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee a number of years ago—I will not say this matter, but 
this principle—in connection with the prosecution of indi: 
viduals for violation of the Volstend Act. The Senator used the 
expression “cluttering up the Federal courts.” We know that 
throughout our Federal courts they are cluttered up with viola- 
tions or so-called violations of the Volstend Act. Many of them 
are little police cases, and some of the judges and lawyers have 
tried to devise some means by which that situation could be 
avoided. I sympathize with that proposition. I was foolish 
enough to attempt to draw a bill, which I introduced in the 
Senate and had referred to the Judiciary Committee, where it 
was there considered, containing a provision which sought to 
give the clerk of the court power to receive pleas of persons 
charged with a violation of the law, to empanel a jury of six 
and try the case, with the right, of course, of appeal, just as in 
some States where the right of trial by a jury is preserved by 
the State constitution they have provided in police cases that 
certain misdemeanors shall be tried by the police magistrate 
but they have always reserved the right of appeal to the dis- 
trict court where the constitutional right of trial by jury is 
preserved. However, the measure, when taken up by the Ju- 
diciary Committee, was frowned upon, because the committee 
did not feel that we could pass a measure which would take 
away the power of the court to try and set up another judicial 
body or a body with quasi judicial functions to pass upon acts 
which were violations of positive statutes of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to say to the Senator that I intro- 
duced a similar bill, but when I investigated the matter I found, 
what the Senator from Utah found, that we could not empower 
anyone to exercise any judicial function unless we should cre- 
ate him a court, and when we did that we gave him a lifetime 
job. So we abandoned it. 

Now, to avoid that and to mitigate the harshness of the bill, 
the only thing that could be done was to permit an offender to 
pay so much to the commissioner, which was in the nature of an 
offer of compromise, and the bill compels the Government to 
accept that offer of compromise. It does mitigate the harshness 
of the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
next amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not want the Recoxp to show 
that the section as amended was agreed to unanimously. 
I want the Recorp to show that I am opposed to the section 
even as amended. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I think the Recorp will 
show that there was a reconsideration taken on this section; 
therefore I ask that we vote again on the question of its adop- 
tion, 

Mr. KING. I said I would make a motion to reconsider, but 
I did not submit the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has been no motion to 
reconsider made. 

Mr. NORBECK. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state’ the 
next committee amendment. 

The next committee amendment was, in section 21, page 15, 
line 14, after the words “expenditure of,” to insert ‘ $5,000,” 
so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 21. That a sum sufficient to pay the necessary expenses of the 
commission and its members, not to exceed an annual expenditure of 
$5,000, is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of the migratory 
bird refuge and marsh land conservation fund. Said appropriation shall 
be paid ont on the andit and order of the chairman of sald commission, 
which audit and order shall be conclusive and binding upon the Gen- 
erai Accounting Office as to the correctness of the accounts of said 
commission. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, let me ask a question for infor- 
mation of the Senator from Arkansas. I understood that the 
Senator from Arkansas proposed to add a proviso at the end of 
section 17. 

Mr. CARAWAY. When we get through with the committce 
amendments I am going, then, to offer the amendments I haye 
in mind. 

Mr. BRUCE. I understood the Secretary to have just stated 
an amendment on page 15. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was merely waiting to offer my amend- 
ments until the undisposed-of committee amendments should 
have been acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, 


The Secretary will state the 
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Mr. KING. What was the character of the amendment which 
the clerk has just stated? 

Mr. NORBECK. It was merely to supply an Omission in 
the drafting of the original bill. The committee amendment. 
merely proposes to insert the sum stated to make a correction. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the amendment may be again stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated; 

2 Chief Clerk agaib stated the amendment. 

. KING. Mr. President, I wish to make a brief Sbserva: 
1 755 It seems to me, in view of the fact that this bill provides 
a very large fund for its administration out of which this $5,000 
could be paid or any amount that might be necessary for the 
administration of the act that the amendment is unnecessary. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am unable to answer that, but the Sen- 
ator from Utah will admit that the provision is harmless. If 
it is harmless, let us act on it. 

Mr. KING. No; it would not be harmiess, because it would 
be $5,000 more which the cominission would get in addition to 
the 40 per cent of the fund realized under the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. The commission gets no money except Con- 
gress appropriates it. The 40 per cent is merely a limitation. 

Mr. KING. I understand. 

Mr. NORBECK. The $5,000 is made available so that the 
commission may start using the money. 

Mr. KING. I may moye, Mr. President, after we shall have 
disposed of the other provisions of the bill, to strike this one out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, there are certain amend- 
ments which I gave notice the other day I intended to offer. 
The first amendment I said I intended to offer was to strike 
out the words “public shooting ground” wherever they ap- 
pear. For the present, I desire to reserve that amendment, 
and to offer those amendments about which there will not be 
any serious contention. I understand the committee amend- 
ments have been disposed of. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. On page 5, line 9, after the word “or” 
and before the word “disturb,” I move to insert the word 
“knowingly.” I do not think it is very material; it simply 
means that a man must have intended to do whut he did or 
must have had knowledge that he was on a public shooting 
ground or a bird preserve before he can be found guilty of 
an offense; otherwise the very doing of the thing would make 
the one doing it guilty of an offense. A person might walk 
through a bird sanctuary or a bird preserve or public shooting 
ground and do something in yiolation of a rule or regulation 
without having any knowledge that he was within a reserva- 
tion at all. I merely desire to have inserted the word “ know- 
ingly’ so that before one can be found guilty of an offense 
he must have known what he was doing. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I think that would be an un- 
fortunate amendment, and I do not sce any necessity for it. 
It seems to me inconceivable that anyone could destroy any 
notice or any signboard or any fence or any building or other 
property of the United States without knowing it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What the Senator has mentioned does not 
include all of the provision. 

Mr. BRUCE. It goes on in this way— 


or cut, burn, or destroy any timber, grass, or other natural growth 
thereon. 


I do not see how one could cut any timber or grass or other 
natural growth without knowing it. I realize that he might 
start a fire accidentally without realizing that he was starting 
a fire. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I believe if the Senator will think back 
over his boyhood days he will realize that he might haye torn 
a board off a fence without having any serious intention to do 
anybody an injustice or to do any wrong, or he might have 
removed a rail from the top of a fence without a criminal 
intention. As I have said, I do not think that the proposed 
amendment is especially material, but it seems to me that we 
do not want to make the proposed law unnecessarily harsh 
so as to render it offensive to some of us who want to vote for 
it. In that view it appears to me that there should be no 
serious objection to an amendment which merely proposes that 
a man shall be guilty of an offense only when he intends to 
commit a violation of the law. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if the word “knowingly " was 
shifted from the place where the Senator proposes to insert it, 
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just before the word “disturb,” and placed in front of the 
words “burn or destroy,” it seems to me my objection would be 
removed, provided the objection is worth talking about. It 
seems to me, though, that to use the word “knowingly” in 
the connection where it is proposed to use it would simply lead 
to a lot of quibbling where an offense had been committed 
under the act. I must say, however, that it seems to me if 
the point was ever raised under those provisions the defendant 
would not be in a position to set up any substantial defense. 
Suppose a person should destroy any written or printed notice 
or signboard or fence or building and he was brought before-a 
commissioner charged with that offense, I hardly imagine the 
commissioner would bother very long over the plea that the 
offender had not knowingly disturbed, injured, or destroyed a 
notice, signboard, fence, or building. I imagine the commis- 
sioner would say to him, “ You must by legal intendment to be 
taken to have conteniplated the natural consequences of your 
net. How could you have destroyed a notice, signboard, a 
fence, or a building or other property of the United States 
without realizing what you were doing?” 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator must know that is not the 
purpose of the amendment. It merely proposes to provide that 
a person charged with a violation of the act must know his act 
was committed on the property of the United States on a bird 
preserye. In that event Le would know that he was proceeding 
contrary to the rules and regulations provided in pursuance of 
this act. That is all that the amendment seeks to cover. 

Mr. BRUCE. I shall not enter on the domain of verbal 
subtlety, but I think the tendency of all the amendments of 
the Senator from Arkansas, taken as a whole, is to emasculate 
the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, any amendment I offer is wrong; 
I concede that, 

Mr. BRUCE. It is not fair for the Senator to say that. 

Mr. CARAWAY, The Senator, without having read all the 
amendments, denounces them en bloc. However, I withdraw 
everything I have said about that. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator will do me the justice to say 

Mr, CARAWAY. I do. 

Mr. BRUCE. That he placed a copy of his amendments 
before me so that I could weigh them and consider them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I bad forgotten that. I take it all back. 

Mr. BRUCE. I know the Senator had forgotten that. Of 
course, there are some criminal cases and tortious cases in 
which the knowledge of what is being done when the offense 
or the tort is committed is immaterial. The law will not 
stop and listen to the suggestion that the party did not know 
what he was doing I can conceive of cireumstances under 
which a man might destroy a notice, or a signboard, or a 
fence, or a building, or other property of the United States 
on one of these preseryes and yet be acquitted because under 
the peculiar circumstances it could be fairly inferred that he 
did not have any criminal intent, and, of course, intent is essen- 
tial te a criminal offense. However, Mr. President, I do not 
care to press those particular objections too strongly, but it 
seems to me that the amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Arkansas does tend certainly to render more or less in- 
efficacious the prohibitions against destroying notices and sign- 
boards and fences and buildings and the like. If we are going 
to have an act of this character, do not let us have a milksop 
act, a mollycoddle act, an act that has no real virility, no renl 
capacity for enforcing itself. Let us have a real, genuine 
measure that will accomplish the object desired. An offense 
certainly can not be prevented unless there is a measure of 
punishment adequate to its gravity. So, as I look at it, with 
great respect for my friend the Senator from Arkansas, I think 
that the amendment he has offered is an unfortunate one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questien is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, on page 5, line 12, after the 
word “thereon,” I moye to strike out the words “or enter 
thereon for any purpose, except in accordance with rules 
and regulations which the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized and directed to make“; in other words, the amend- 
ment proposes to strike out down to and including the words 
“to make” in line 15. 

I had understood from those who had the measure in charga 
that they had no objection to the amendment. Its purpose is 
simply this: Under the provisions of the bill, as now drafted, 
if one should walk into a bird sanctuary or paddle his boat 
on a stream within the boundaries of such a sanctuary, unless 
he should have acquainted himself with the rules and regula- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture he might be proceeding 
in violation of some rule. It is to be hoped that many of these 
bird refuges and sanctuaries will be places of real interest 
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in which the citizens may take some real pride and that many - 
unture lovers will delight to go into them to see the wild 
life which has its sanctuary there. 

While it is not to be conceived that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is going to prescribe any unreasonable rules and regula- 
tions, yet somebody might, in violation of some rule or regula- 
tion, trespass upon the property. It was thought to be a provi- 
sion that was rather harsh, and really would serve no useful 
purpose, because it leaves intact that provision of the bill that 
we were just discussing—that if he shall destroy any of the 
property, or burn any of the grass, or cut any of the trees, or 
violate any of the other provisions, if he shall attempt to take 
any bird or its nest, or in anywise disturb it, he is guilty of an 
offense. This would make it an offense merely to walk in the 
grounds if he should do it in violation of some rule or regula- 
tion; und, as I understand, the Senators in charge of the mens- 
ure have no objection to the amendment. i 

Mr. NORBECK. I am not so certain that I understand this. 
If I read this section correcty, it means that the law forbids 
entry on the grounds, but that the Secretary of Agriculture may 
by regulations permit it. E 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; there is not any probibition against 
one entering the reservation, The provisions above that prevent 
him from destroying any sign or fence or building, or cutting 
any grass or wood, or burning any grass or wood, on the reser- 
yation—doing certain acts. : 

Mr. NORBECK. But it also goes on and says “or enter 
upon.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I wanted to strike out—the 
language forbidding him merely to walk through it, without 
disturbing anything, without doing any harm, merely for the 
joy of looking at the natural beauty that muy be there. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to say to the Senator that I have no 
objection to that if we are clear that authority for regulation is 
given at other places in the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. NORBECK. Aud I want to suggest an amendment to go 
in at another place, to which I am sure the Senator has no 
objection. I wili exhibit a copy of it to him. 

I bhaye no objection to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from-Arkansas. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I simply desire to register an 
objection to that, too. If any rover shall be perfectly free to 
go on one of these preserves at any time that he chooses, and 
can destroy any notice or any signboard or any fence or any 
building or other property of the United States thereon, or cut 
or burn or destroy any timber, grass, or other natural growth 
thereon, unless he does one of those things knowingly, I should 
like to ask with what sort of security one of these preserves 
would be surrounded? 

Mr. CARAWAY.. Will the Senator parden me just a minute? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I think the Senator and I are in perfect 
accord. We both would like to give security for the wild life 
in America, so that it may baye some chance to survive with 
pothunters. 

Mr. BRUCE. I agree to that, except that I think the Senator 
is paying a great deal more regard to the security of the law- 
less hunter, perhaps, than he is to the security of the game. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This has not anything to do with the 
hunter. The provision that is now under discussion has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with hunting wild life or taking or dis- 
turbing it at all. It simply does not give the Secretary of 
Agriculture the power to say that it shall be a crime to paddle 
your canoe in a lake or to walk through a forest in which wild 
life has a sanctuary. That is all it does. After a man gets 
upon the preserve, if he disturbs wild life, if he destroys a sign 
or a fence or a building, or cuts or burns the grass or timber, 
or does anything at all that is forbidden by this bill, then he is 
guilty of an offense under that provision of the bill. It simply 
does not make him a criminal because he goes into a forest or 
upon a stream that is within the sanctuary; but he must not 
do those things that will destroy or disturb the wild life after 
he gets there; that is all. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but these provisions say that he must not 
euter except in accordance with rules and regulations which 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to make. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRUCE. We are bound to assume that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will promulgate reasonable rules and regulations, 
regulations that would enable the citizen to enter upon one of 
these preserves for all innocent and lawful purposes whatso- 
ever, and at the same time would be sufficiently restrictive to 
prevent the citizen, when he does enter upon one of these pre- 
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serves, from doing the things that it is within the contemplation 
of this legislation that he shall not do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me, if he does 
anything that is forbidden by this bill, he will be guilty of vio- 
lating its provisions, because this is not the provision of the 
bill that has to do with protecting the nests, the lives, the 
habits, or the grounds where the birds may congregate. This 
simply gives the Secretary of Agriculture the power to say 
that it shall be an offense to walk upon the land. It is incon- 
sistent with that which follows after, which says that he may 
not make any regulation to keep people from going on there for 
the purpose of fishing. It is inconsistent with that. 

The Senator and I at one time were engaged in a little con- 
troversy about the Volstead Act, and the Senator told me—— 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not believe anybody ever had a little con- 
troversy with the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Or with the Senator from Maryland. The 
Senator told me that you could make a law that was so harsh 
that public sentiment would not assent to it. You can make 
this bill bristle with so many inhibitions that the sportsmen 
of America will resent it, and everybody will feel that you 
are unnecessarily restricting the right of the citizen, without 
adding one single thing to the bill that will accomplish its 
real purpose, which was to preserve wild life. That is all I 
had in mind. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator will bear in mind, of course, 
that at the very beginning of this section, section 8, the bill says: 


That no person shall take any migratory bird, or nest, or egg of 
such bird on any area of the United States which heretofore has been 
or which hereafter may be acquired, set apart, or reserved as a 
migratory-bird refuge. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, 

Mr. BRUCE. Then it goes on and says that no person— 
the language is just as general in the first instance as it is in 
the second—shall disturb, injure, or destroy any notice, sign- 
board, fence, building, and so forth. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, of course; and I want to leave all 
that, so that you can protect every migratory bird that flies 
under the provisions of this bill, and give the Secretary the 
right to do anything that anybody wants to do under this 
bill, but merely to take out of it the power to say that it 
shall be a crime to wander upon the banks of a stream or to 
walk through a forest. That is the thing I have sought to 
remove. 

Mr. BRUCE. It does not say that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, it does. 

Mr. BRUCE. It says that it shall be a crime to go upon a 
stream in one of these preserves or to walk over a road in 
one of these preserves unless that is done in accordance with 
rules and regulations which the Secretary of Agriculture “is 
hereby authorized and directed to make.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that; but you must go upon it only 
at his permission, and that seemed unnecessarily harsh, and 
1 having charge of the bill have no objection to eliminat- 

g it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Would not that permission be given in the 
form of a general regulation? This section does not contém- 
plate the idea that a license is to issue from the Secretary of 
Agriculture eyery time an individual enters on one of these 
preserves. 

Mr. CARAWAY.. I am conscious of that. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to say to the Senator from Mary- 
land that I accept his suggestion that it can be done by general 
regulation. The Senator from Arkansas and I have agreed to 
such a provision, and I am going to offer such an amendment 
after a little. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, on page 9, line 11, I move 
to strike out all after the word “license,” on line 11, down to 
and including the word “it,” on line 14. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas whether he does not propose to insert a proviso at 
the end of section 7? k 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, I do; but I want to get rid of this, 

Mr. BRUGE. The Senator wants to take this first and go 
back to the other matter? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
it will occasion but little discussion, 

Mr. BRUCE. All right. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. The measure as it is drafted provides that 
everyone who hunts migratory birds must have a license. 
The language to which the amendment is directed, and which 
it moves to strike out, is the provision which requires him to 
have it on his person at all times when he hunts, and to exhibit 
it to anyone who may demand to see it. 

There is a law that requires us to carry our permits to drive 
a car. I have a permit, but I have not the remotest idea where 
it is. If some officer were to ask me for it I might subject 
myself to the humiliation of being arrested for having no 
permit with me. My permit would be my defense. In this 
case, if one is hunting migratory birds and has his permit 
so to do, or his license, whichever you wish to call it, and some 
officer empowered to examine it should ask him for it, he 
would exhibit it, and that would end the matter. If he did 
not have it with him, he would be subjected to the humiliation 
of haying to go to court to explain it. That is as much as it 
ought to be, and I desire to strike out the language— 
but shall also have it on his person at the time of such taking, and he 
shall exhibit such license for inspection to any person who requests 
to see it. 


The Senator from South Dakota has an amendment, I think, 
containing language that he wanted to substitute for the 
stricken-out language that I thought met the views of both 
of us. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. Before the Senator offers that amendment, may 
I call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas to the fact 
that apparently—I say only apparently because I have not 
had a chance to examine the bill closely enough to say whether 
or not my first impression is correct—apparently there is no 
penalty for not having a license on the person, Apparently 
there is none at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think so, Mr. President, because anyone 
who shall violate any of the provisions of this act or any regu- 
lation made under it shall be subject to a fine of not less than 
$10, and one of the provisions of the act would be the provi- 
sion requiring him to have his license with him all the time. 

Mr. BRUCE. But there does not seem to be any reference 
to that particular section. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think that would be included in the 
general inhibition against doing anything thut is forbidden by 
this act or failing to do anything that is required by it. 

Mr. BRUCE. But if the Senator will turn to those general 
inhibitions I think he will find that they are prescribed only 
in connection with sections 8, 13, and 14, and other sections 
which do not include this section. i 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator will agree with me, then, if 
he is correct, that it is perfectly idle language. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would not say “idle.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. It.is language without any force. 

Mr. BRUCE. It has no legal sanction. 

Mr. CARAWAY, It is peculiarly offensive. I think that the 
man who approached the Senator from Maryland and said, “I 
demand to see your license,” unless he was mighty courteous, 
would have an argument. It is unnecessarily harsh. 

Mr. BRUCE. If he should say to me, “The law gives me 
the right to ask you that question,” I would not have anything 
to say, though. I may be mistaken about this. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator told me at one time that laws 
could be so harsh that people would revolt against them. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to this provision in section 17: After providing a penalty 
for violating sections 13 and 14, this general language fol- 
lows, in line 22; 


And any person who shall violate or fall to comply with any other 
provision of this act shall be liable to the United States in the sum 
of $10— 


And so forth. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think that undoubtedly covers it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I offer an amendment as a 
substitute for the one offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 
I think the substitute will do away with the harsh features of 
the other provision. The man will not have to show his 
license to anyone except an officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment, in the na- 
ture of a substitute, will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. The Senator from Arkansas proposes to 
strike out 
but shall also have it on his person at the time of such taking, and he 
shall exhibit such license for inspection to any person who requests to 
see It. 
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The Senator from South Dakota proposes to insert, in lieu 
of that language 


but sliall also have it on his person at the time of such taking, and 
he shall exhibit such license for inspection to any State or Federal 
officer authorized by the Secretary of Agriculture to enforce this act. 


Mr. BLEASE obtained the floor. S 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I think the Senate ought to hear the Senator 
from South Carolina discuss the bill, and I make the point of 
no quorum. 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst King Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Ferris La Follette Sackett 
Bingham Fess McKellar Schall 
Blense Frazier Menluster Sheppard 
Bratton George MeNary Shortridge 
Broussard Gillett Mayfield Simmons 
Bruce Glass Means Stanfield 
Butler Goff Metcalf Steck 
Cameron Gooding Norbeck Swanson 
Capper Hale Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harris Oddie Tyson 
Couzens Heflin Overman Underwood 
Curtis Howell Phipps Wadsworth 
Dale Johnson Fine Willlams 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Willls 

Dill Tones, Wash. Ransdell 

Edge Kendrick Reed, Pa. 

Edwards Keyes Robinson, Ark, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. The Senator 
from South Carolina wili proceed. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, we hear a great deal of talk 
around here these days about State rights. I notice that the 
President went down into Virginia the other day and made a 
speech in which he had a good deal to say on that subject. I 
ean not see for the life of me how he could sign this bill if he 
was sincere and truthful in the statements he made at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. If there ever has been proposed in this body 
any bill that was an open, flagrant, mean, malicious trespass 
upon the rights of the people of this country, this bill is. 

If there is a desire that the laws of this country be enforced, 
and if we want peace in the enforcement of the laws of this 
country, I do not see why it is necessary to continue to send 
the people from other States into my State for the purpose of 
trying to humiliate my people and make them resentful of the 
laws of the United States. There are United States marshals 
in South Carolina appointed by the Republican Party. They 
both say they are Repnblicans. They are white men, and they 
live in South Carolina and are native South Carolinians. Of 
course I do not believe they are Republicans. They got their 
jobs, however. 2 

Why not let those United States marshals and their deputies 
enforce the United States laws? They are good men. I have 
heard no complaint of their not performing their duties. The 
name of one of them who has been reappointed was sent to the 
Senate the other day for confirmation. Not one word has been 
said by anybody against that reappointment. Those marshals 
have good men serving under them. They do their duty, and 
they are faithful in the performance of their duty. 

Mr. President, if the Federal Government would let the 
United States marshals in each State have whatever amount of 
money they expect to spend on these additional offices and 
would let them appoint deputies, we would get a more satis- 
factory enforcement of the law and certainly a more orderly 
enforcement. In my State I do not think there is a single pro- 
hibition-enforeement officer wlio is a native of South Carolina. 
The officials have sent hirelings and spies, some of the lowest 
element of humanity, out of other States into my State to 
enforce the prohibition law, and murders and attempts to 
ravish, besides other crimes, have marked the conduct of those 
Federal officers in South Carolina. 

Mr. NORBECK. Will the Senator yield to a question for 
information? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. The statements the Senator is making are 
very interesting. I would like to ask the Senator what is the 
record of the Federal game wardeus in his State. 

Mr. BLEASE. We have none; and I am trying to keep 
from having any. That is what I am doing right now. 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 
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Mr. DILL. If this bill shall pass, and we appropriate 
anywhere from a quarter to a half a million dollars, which 
will go into a fund that can not be spent for anything except 
public shooting grounds and game refuges, does the Senator 
think he will be able to keep from having a lot of game war- 
dens in his State? 

Mr. BLEASE. That is the reason why I do not want to 
have this bill passed. 

Mr. DILL. That is what this bill proposes—the establish- 
ment of public shooting grounds and game refuges. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am opposed to any Federal officers coming 
into my State and interfering with the regular officers there 
in the discharge of their duties: 

Mr. DILL. If the Federal Government by law is author- 
ized to purchase, and does purchase, a lot of public shooting 
grounds, then the Senator will bave no way of preventing 
the Federal Government from sending game wardens into his 
State to take care of their own publie shooting grounds, 

Mr. BLEASE. I understand that. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
once more? 

Mr. BLEASE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORBECK. Just to call attention to the fact that no 
public shooting grounds will be purchased in any State ex- 
cept by permission of the State legislature. 

Mr. BLEASE. I received a letter just this morning from 
one of the district attorneys in South Carolina in which he 
said: 


It is true that some of the Federal prohibition agents acted in a 
very disgraceful manner. 


Yet they are kept there to harass and to worry the people 
of my State. 

Those in authority have not the manhood or the decency to 
remove that class of people, but send more of a like kind of 
horde into my State, and this bill is for the purpose only of 
adding to that crowd. 

Men go out on the stump and make speeches about State 
rights and then come right into this Chamber and actually are 
attempting to-day to regulate the birds that fly up in the air 
that God gives to the people of this country, and even the fish 
down in the water. I say that it is a form of government that 
is not democratic and not a decent republican form of goy- 
ernment, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE, I would like to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina to the fact, of which he is probably 
not aware, that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
proposes to offer an amendment—he was on the point of offer- 
ing the amendment, as I understand—which provides that if 
any State in the Union. shall take over the administration of 
the system provided for by the bill, then all the appointees 
under the bill will be residents of the State for which the 
appointments are made. That might influence the views the 
Senntor is expressing. 

Mr. BLEASH. Even with that provision I am opposed to the 
bill. God Almighty gave the poor people of this country some 
rights, I think. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I suggest to the Senator that, of 
course, if they turn over the administration to the State it 
would be conditional upon the execution of the law in a manner 
satisfactory to some department here in Washington. 

Mr. BLEASE. Absolutely. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. So they would retain control of the 
matter and the State would not be free to regulate its own 
affairs as is the case at the present time. 

Mr. BLEASE. I think that when God created this country 
He certainly intended to see or at least had an idea that the 
people should have some rights of self-government. But about 
the only thing they have left in the country in the way of 
self-government is how many children the women shall have, 
and I suppose after a while they will want to regulate even 
that. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. They are trying to do it now. 

Mr. BLEASH. I am not surprised. Then they will want 
to take the children and try to rear them according to the 
way the Government thinks they ought to be reared and 
according to the views of somebody who does not know any- 
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thing about American ideals. They are trying to control and 
run the American Government in that way. 

To save my life I can not see how men can sit in this 
Chamber and yote to take away from their own States and 
from their own people the right to enforce the laws of those 
States. I can not see why any man should vote to invest the 
Federal Government with such power, I do not cure whether 
it be Democratic or Republican. Senators get up here and 
“cuss” at Mussolini and “cuss” at some other forms of 
government, but we are following in their footsteps every day 
by trying to create here in Washington bureaus to make laws, 
to muke rules, to regulate everything and to regulate every- 
body. Congress, in dereliction of its duty, is conferring upon 
them the power to make rules and regulations, which power 
was intended by the Constitution of the United States to rest 
only in the law-making body, the Congress itself. 

It is as plain to me as daylight, and it seems to me that 
anybody should see, that the bill is a rich man’s bill, no doubt 
dictated and no doubt sponsored by men of wealth who want 
to buy up these large tracts of land like they are doing to-day 
down in my section of the country. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BLHASE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORBECK. As I understand the purpose of the bill, 
it is that the Government shall acquire some of these bird 
refuges. There are two purposes in the bill, and one of them 
is in order that the Government may secure shooting grounds 
before the private clubs can get hold of them. My regret is 
that so much of the refnges of the sort contemplated by the 
bill should have gotten into the hands of such clubs. It is 
really, the intent of the bill to save some of them for the 
general publie who are not rich enough to belong to clubs, 

Mr. BLEASE. But with Government ownership of the prop- 
osition and giving out the right to hunt, we are not better 
off than with the private owner giving it out. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Washington? A 

Mr. BLEASE. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. Isit not a fact that we are setting out upon the 
policy of buying enough shooting grounds in each State so that 
each community will have a public shooting ground which will 
cost literally millions and millions, even hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, or else we will have a few shooting grounds 
that only those who have money or automobiles to take them 
there Will ever be able to use? 

Mr. BLEASE. Absolutely. Under the bill the State will 
have no control, and the State officials will have no control. It 
is proposed absolutely to turn over the rights that the people 
of the State now have. Individually, as I said the other day, it 
does not make any differencé to me. I have never hunted in 
my life, and I have never been fishing in my life and never 
expect to go. I do not want to go. But we have people in my 
section of the country who do not own land, both white and 
negroes, and they have just as much right to have the privilege 
to go out and catch fish or shoot game as has the richest man 
in my State. But they are not privileged to have that right 
under this bill, which is nothing more nor less than n rich man's 
bill for the purpose of providing for their protection and pro- 
viding sport for them, to the detriment of the man who does not 
own property and who is not able to buy. 

I repeat I do not sce how the President of these United 
States, if he were truthful in his Williamsburg speech, can sign 
a bill further encroaching upon the rights of the people of the 
States of the Nation. Nearly everything in the world has been 
made a Federal proposition. They can carry n man now into 
the United States courts and try him on almost any charge 
becuuse they call it a Federal crime. There is a big difference 
between trying a man in a Federal court and trying him in a 
State court. Federal judges are permitted to direct verdicts; 
and if they wish to do so, they can have the jury return a 
verdict of not guilty or have them return a yerdict of guilty, 
if you please, and sentence a man, while in the State courts a 
man is entitled to trial by jury, and the judge can not charge 
upon the facts, but must submit them to the jury, who are the 
sole judges of the facts in the case. 

Why do we want to try everybody in the Federal courts? Is 
it for the purpose of getting Federal judges, appointed from 
Washington, usually corporation lawyers, usually named by cor- 
poration heads, usually servants of corporations, and giving 
them the power and the right to say to the people, “ You must 
not do these things. If you do we will carry you into a Federal 
court where we are supposed to give you a jury trial, but we 
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leave in the power of the Federnl judge the right to direct 
a verdict,” and if one of the agents commits murder the judge 
will turn him loose under orders. The result will be that more 
of the little freedom that is now left to the people of the coun- 
try will be taken from them. I do not see where the good lies 
in continually putting on the statute books laws that are ob- 
noxious and laws thaf are a stench in the nostrils of any man 
who loves America and American institutions. If I were Gov- 
ernor of Sonth Carolina and this bill were enacted into law, 
there would be a conflict as to the enforcement of a law of the 
Federal Government for one time in the country, let come what 
might. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. A migratory bird act was passed some 

dozen years ago. It is the Federal law to-day and has been 
enforced during all that time. The purpose of the pending bill 
is to establish refuges and shooting grounds. The Federal pro- 
hibition of shooting migratory birds is covered in the existing 
law, as the Senator must realize. 
Mr. BLEASE. Then, what is the objection to letting the 
United States marshal and his deputies in each State enforce 
the law without sending this horde of scoundrels in there to 
make trouble? 

Mr. NORBECK. In my judgment, there will not be a single 
game wurden provided for under the bill for a year or two, 
because the funds will be used for other purposes. The pres- 
ent wardens aud marshals provided for will be able to handle 
the matter. The money will be used for development of the 
game and the building up of their refuges, to make hunting 
more plentiful. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am a little like the fellow down in my 
State who was sentenced to be hanged. He asked the judge 
to make it just as early as possible so he could get it over 
with. If we are to have a bill like this enacted into law and 
be harassed and annoyed by this gang, let us get it over with 
and have them sent in and begin the agony. I do not know 
whether the bill will pass, though I suppose it will. 

My record in South Carolina with reference to State rights 
is well known. If I had been on the floor of the Senate the 
other day I would have defended Mr. Coolidge’s order. I 
think he was exactly right. However, I think he went a 
little far. If he sends men from another State into my 
State that is going a little too far. Down in South Carolina 
to-day I have à brother who is a sheriff of one of the counties. 
If the Federal officer, the United States marshal or his deputy, 
comes to his house or office, he will go with them in person 
and help to enforce the prohibition law. He has done so for 
the past 14 years and will continue to do it as long as he holds 
that office. The State officers in my State work in harmony 
with the United States marshal and his deputies. But they 
do not work in harmony with foreigners who are sent there 
from another State, and should not work with them if I had 
any power over the matter My record there‘is well known 
on this proposition. The prohibition law is an extraordinary 
law, and when the States ratified the eighteenth amendment 
they voluntarily surrendered their rights on the liquor ques- 
tion and should not now complain, for Mr. Coolidge is clearly 
within his rights. These are extraordinary times. I think 
the President of the United States should enforce the law it 
it does take extraordinary orders to do it. The sooner it is 
enforced as it should be enforced, if it is a bad law, the sooner 
the people of the country will rise up and wipe it off the 
statute books. If it is a good law, then it will be a blessing 
to the country and to the coming generations of the land. 

Mr. President, I do not hope to change a single vote by what 
I have said. I simply wanted my position made clear that, 
so far as I am individually concerned, I do not ever expect to 
vote in the Senate for any bill that encroaches upon the rights 
of the State of South Carolina and her people to do as they 
please so long as they do not trample or trespass upon the - 
rights of their fellow men; that is pure democracy, and I am a 
democrat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norreck] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment 2s amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BRUCE. The amendment just acted on was the one re- 
lating to regulations? 

Mr. NORBECK. No; it reluted to the showing of licenses. 
The main difference is that under the original bill the license 
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had to be shown to anybody asking to see it, but under the 
amendment it is shown only to an officer. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is all right. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to inquire, for in- 

formation, how the person upon whom the demand is made 
would know that the person demanding was an officer? 

Mr, NORBECK. It would merely keep his neighbors or ene- 
mies from annoying him by asking to see the license. The 

-State laws in some States require the license to be sliown to 
anyone. In some of the States they must show it only to an 
officer. I agree that it is a little annoying eyen then, but we 
realize that some people come from great distances to hunt 
and put up a bluff about having left their license at home. 
Therefore it is necessary to provide by statute that they must 
carry their licenses with them. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator some other amendment he de- 
sires to offer at this time? The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] is getting a little lunch and will be back in just a 
few moments. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; we can go ahead with another amend- 
ment. It will be recalled that tlie Senator from Arkansas and 
I agreed on the amendment which I am about to offer, reading 
as follows: 

Authority is hereby given to the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
the necessary regulations for the administration of such area. 


I offer that as an amendment. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me the bill makes ample provision. 

Mr. NORBECK. I can not find that it does. If it did, I 
would not offer this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

Mr. NORPECK,. It should be inserted on page 4, line 13, 
after the word “Agriculture.” 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, line 13, after the word 
“ Agriculture,” it is proposed to insert: 


Authority is hereby given the Secretary of Agriculture to make neccs- 
sary regulations for the administration of such areas. 


Mr. KING. I desire that the language may be read in con- 
nection with the context. I do not think it fits in. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


But such rights of way, easements, and reservations retained by 
the owner or lessor from whom the United States receives title shall 
be subject to rules and regulations prescribed from time to time by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Authority is hereby given the Secretary 


ot Agriculture to make necessary regulations for the administration 


of such areas. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, should the amendment come in 
at that place. That would not make sense. Evidently there is 
a mistake in the line. 

Mr. NORBECK. If the word “and” were inserted after the 


words ‘the Secretary of Agriculture” in line 13 I think it- 


would make it clear. 

Mr. WILLIS. Would that amendment accomplish what the 
Senator desires if inserted at that point in the bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. It is not important where the language is 
‘inserted, just so the authority shall be granted. I can see no 
conflict even if it be inserted at that point. In fact, the matter 
was very carefully considered the other day. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator if this language is not 
sufficient—and I ask the question in utmost good faith, 


But such rights of way, easoments, and reservations retained by the 
owner or lessor from whom the United States receives title shall be 
subject to rules and regulations prescribed from time to time by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the occupation, use, operation, protection, 
and administration of such areas. 


Mr. NORBECK. If the Senator will bear with me, that re- 
fers only to the rights of way and not to the area itself. There 
was a provision in the bill on page 5, which was intended to 
cover that, but on account of some other features it was stricken 
out. I suggest to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILIas] that the 
language might be placed at the end of the paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think that would make better sense. 

Mr. NORBECK. I offer the amendment to come in at the end 
of section 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. As a separate paragraph, following 
line 19 on page 4, section 6, it is proposed to insert: 

Authority is hereby given the Secretary of Agriculture to make neces- 
sary regulations for the administration of such areas, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, as the Senator from South Da- 
kota has concluded, I desire to make an inquiry and, perhaps, 
shall desire to offer an amendment. I direct the attention of 
the Senators in charge of the bill to the language found on page 
15, lines 18, 19, and 20. That whole clause reads as follows: 


Said appropriation shall be paid out on the nudit and order of the 
chairman of said commission, which audit and order shall be conclusive 
and binding upon the General Accounting Office as to the correetness 
of the accounts of said commission, 

Mr. President, it seems to me that that is proposing to intro- 
duce an entirely new idea into our accounting system. 

Mr. NORBECK. And the Senator will also notice that the 
creation of a commission itself is rather a new idea, which may 
explain the provision to which he refers. 

Mr. WILLIS. If I may say so, it is a new idea of which I 
do not approve and which if persisted in will entirely break 
down our accounting system. I have here a copy of the act pro- 
viding for the establishment of the General Accounting Office. 
Section 304 of that act, in part, reads: 


The balances certified by the Comptroller General shall be final and 
conclusive upon the executive branch of the Government. 


The Senator from South Dakota will remember that when 
that act was under consideration much attention was given to 
the question of the very large power which it was proposed to 
repose in the head of the accounting office if we were to main- 
tain an accounting system. I will say to the Senator from 
South Dakota that beginning in 1778 the idea has been regnant 
in the accounting system of the Government that we have got 
to vest somewhere in some oOflicial power that borders on the 
arbitrary, and we have vested it in this country in the Comp- 
troller General. By this language and by the language which 
I shall now read in section 286 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended we vest final control and decision in such matters in 
the accounting office. Section 236 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended reads; 


All claims and demands whatever by the Government of the United 
States or against it, and all accounts whatever in which the Govern- 
ment of the United States is concerned, either as debtor or creditor, 
shall be settled and adjusted in the General Accounting Office. 


In other words, the lay makes the decision of the Comp- 
troller General final upon the executive departments of the 
Government, final as against the President, final as against the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or as against the Attorney General. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

Mr, WILLIS. Let me finish the sentence. So, therefore, it 
seems to me that it Is an exceedingly radical, and, if I may say 
sò with proper respect, a very unwise proposal to provide that 
in this particular instance we shall say to the Comptroller 
General, “ Now, whereas you muy say to the President or to the 
Secretary of the Treasury or to the Secretary of the Interior 
whether this or that account is properly settled, in this paticu- 
lar instance you have nothing to say about it; you have got to 
take the word of the chairman of this commission.” I do not 
believe that would be wise. 

Mr. NORBECK, Mr. PreSident 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. If I were sure that the Senator from Ohio 
were right in his construction, I would agree with him. I am 
not at all certain about it and am not ready to argue the ques- . 
tion, and therefore I will accept an amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I should be glad to have the Senator do so, 
and then the matter may be taken up in conference, 

Mr. FESS. To what portion of the bill does my colleague 
refer? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the language, I will say to my 
colleague, to which I object especially is found beginning in 
line 18, on page 15, section 21. The language to which I ob- 
ject is the following— 


which audit and order shall be conclusive and binding upon the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office as to the correctness of the accounts of said 
commission. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Président, will the Senator pardon an 
interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to ask the Senator a question. 
The provision reads: 
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Said appropriation shall be paid out on the audit and order of the 
chairman of said commission, which audit and order shall be con- 


clusive and binding upon the General Accounting Office as to the cor- 
rectness of the accounts of said commission. 


If we strike that out, will we not have to substitute some- 
thing for it? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not think so, because in that event the 
general law would apply. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am in sympathy with the Senator's view- 
point, but if we leave in the words “said appropriation shail 
be paid out on the audit and order of the chairman of said 
commission,” will there be any review of that? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Do we not want to say “subject to the 
approval of the General Accounting Office”? 

Mr. WILLIS. I should be very glad to accept such amend- 
ment, because I have exactly the same idea. I think striking 
out the language would accomplish the purpose, but if the 
Senator does not agree to that I should like to change my 
amendment to accomplish the object we have in view. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am merely asking the question. It 
strikes me that if the words suggested be stricken out and noth- 
ing substituted, the provision will not be complete. However, 
if the Senator is satisfied with the amendment as he has sug- 
gested it, I am. 

Mr. NORBECK. If we are agreed, then, let us haye a vote. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well; I am in favor of that. I move to 
amend by striking out lines 18, 19, and 20, following the word 
“commission,” in line 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was it not the intention to leave that in 
and add the words “subject to the approval of the General 
Accounting Office”? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have no objection to that; I am perfectly 
willing that that should be done. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I think it would be following 
a proper custom if we eliminate the language objected to by 
the Senator from Ohio, as he has just proposed, and let the 
remainder of the proyision stand, because under the practice 
of the Government—and I think I am not mistaken in this—all 


of the expenditures referred to will be reviewed later by the. 


General Accounting Office, and if differences are found then 
they will be corrected. 

Mr. WILLIS. The general accounting law will be applicable 
if we strike out the words to which I have referred. I move 
to strike them out. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion to 
the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. I suggest to the Senator from Ohio, if he 
will allow me to say so, that after the word “ commission” 
there might be inserted the words “subject to the revision of 
the General Accounting Office.” 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator probably did not hear the dis- 
cussion on that point. I would not object to the insertion of 
those words at all, but it seems that the same object would 
be accomplished by striking out the words to which I have 
referred. I move to strike out the avords beginning in line 18, 
as follows: 


which order shall be conclusive and binding upon the General Ac- 
counting Office as to the correctness of the accounts of said com- 
mission. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, there are two amendments 
which I think we should try to dispose of. There were three 
suggested amendments which I took up with Senators in 
charge of the bill. In principle I believe there is not much 
difference between us as to two of the amendments, but as 
to the amendment which I asked to have passed over, with 
reference to public shooting grounds, they are not at all in 
accord with me. So I wish to move now that, after line 16 
on page 14, a new section may be inserted, which I should like 
to read. It is as follows: 


Provided, That when any State shall by suitable legislation make 
provision adequately to enforce the provisions of this act and all 
regulations promulgated thereunder the Secretary of Agriculture may 
so certify, and then and thereafter said State may take over the en- 
forcement of said act and the regulations made in aid of said act: 
Provided further, That this shall not include the issuance of the 
licenses provided for in said act, nor the manner of their collection, 
but the said State may and sball, so long as it shall enforce the said 
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act and regulations made in pursuance thereof, be reimbursed from 
said funds for the costs of said enforcement, to that extent said serv- 
ices would have cost had the service been performed by the Federal 
Government. 


I discussed that proposed amendment with the Senator from 
Maryland, who does not agree with me about it. I wish merely 
to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the adop- 
tion of the amendment will leave to the Federal Government 
the power to regulate and prescribe rules and methods for 
preserving or conserving wild life. It will not weaken the 
measure at all. It will give a general supervision to the Fed- 
eral Government and permit it to lay down the rules which 
it may think wise and necessary to accomplish the purposes 
of this bill, but it will also permit the States, whenever they 
may by suitable legislation create the necessary machinery, 
to take over the enforcement of these provisions and to be 
paid for their work out of the funds that are collected from 
the licenses to be issued hereunder. In other words, the 
amendment recognizes that it is necessary to have some uni- 
form rule in order to preserve migratory wild life. It does no 
good to protect it in one State if it may be slaughtered in 
the other 47 jurisdictions; but the amendment gives to the 
States which are now exercising the right to conserve the wild 
life within their borders, except migratory birds, the right to 
take over the enforcement of the act. It robs the bill of the 
objection that has been made to it of the invasion of the States 
by the Federal Government. 

It eliminates the necessity of having two jurisdictions in the 
same field. It sets up and creates within the State the 
machinery to enforce the provisions of the law. It will be 
followed by two other amendments. The next one will be: 


No one shall be appointed as an agent to enforce any of the provi- 
sions of this act, or the regulations made in pursuance thereof, except 
a resident of the State where he is to serve, and bas been commissioned 
or designated by said State as a game warden or agent of said State for 
the protection of game. 


Then on page 5, after line 2, if the amendment should be 
adopted, it strikes out the provision that gives to the Federal 
court any power to punish for violation of the law or the regu- 
lations made in pursuance thereof. 

Mr. BRUCH. Mr. President, I note the absence of a quorum. 

une PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and pe following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge La Follette Schall 
Bayard Edwards McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham Ernst McMaster Shipstead 
Blease Ferris McNar. Shortridge 
Borah Fess Mayfield Simmons 
Bratton Frazier Metcalf Stanfield 
Broussard George Norbeck Steck 
Bruce Glass Norris Swanson 
Butler Goft Oddie Trammell 
Cameron Hale Overman Tyson 
Capper Harris Phipps Underwood 
Caraway Heflin Pine Wadsworth 
Couzens Jobnson Pittman Wheeler 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Williams 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Willis 

Dale Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 

Deneen Keyes Robinson, Ind. 

Dill King Sackett 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way]. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, my objection to the pending 
amendment, which I shall endeayor to state briefly, is funda- 
mental. 

I think that the line of partition between Federal and State 
authority should always be kept, as far as possible, absolutely 
intact. I do not think that the Federal and State jurisdictions 
ought ever, if the result can be averted, be blended. 

Unquestionably this bill deals with a matter that falls within 
the natural scope of the Federal jurisdiction. In connection 
with a cognate bill, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that to be the case. Legislative measures for the 
protection of migratory birds, for the establishment of sanctu- 
aries or refuges for the propagation of migratory birds, or for 
the establishment of shooting grounds over which migratory 
birds may be shot, are matters of national concern, just as 
much as the many other matters that arise under the clause 
of the Federal Constitution relating to the regulation of inter- 
state commerce. 

I am as much opposed to any invasion of the Federal domain 
by State authority as I am to any invasion of the State domain 
by Federal authority. Indeed, the only hope of preventing 
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undue encroachment by the Federal Government upon the prov- 
ince of State authority is for the States themselves never to 
claim the right to encroach upon the national authority in any 
doubtful case. 

For the enforcement of the provisions of a bill like this we 
should rely either upon State authority or upon Federal au- 
thority. The draftsman of this bill was in a position either 
to leave the subject matter of the bill entirely to State super- 
vision and care or to draw over it the protection of the Fed- 
eral Government. Of course, originally the bill contemplated 
the enforcement of its provisions by the Federal Government; 
but the efect, as I see it, of the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas would be, if I may use such an expres- 
sion, to hybridize it, to convert the jurisdiction under it into a 
composite jurisdiction compounded partly of Federal power and 
partly of State power. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I merely want to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that Maryland, and I presume every other 
State in the Union, has machinery for conserving wild life. 
Embraced in that machinery is the protection of migratory 
birds in some form. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is true as to Maryland, 
the time being, an efficient State game warden, 

Mr. CARAWAY. This amendment would avoid duplication 
of effort and expense. It would simply say that whenever 
Maryland was in a position, by reason of its legislative enact- 
ment, properly to enforce all of the provisions of this act, it 
might take it over. It is already doing that. The same 
machinery could do every bit of it without another dollar's 
expense. What is the object to be accomplished by setting 
u» in Maryland a duplicate law-enforcement organization to 
do what Maryland could do and is doing? 

if the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I do, 

Mr. CARAWAY. All that the Congress ought to want to 
do, and I think it ought to do that much, is to lay down a 
general rule that shall run through the 48 States, so that we 
may be assured that while wild life is protected in Maryland 
it will not be destroyed in Virginia, for instance; that the 
same rule shall protect it in every State in the Union. When 
it has laid down that rule, and has the machinery to see that 
it is enforced, then what is the objection to allowing Mary- 
land and Virginia and all the other States to enforce that, 
along with the other enforcement provisions for the care and 
preservation of wild life? 

That is all that the amendment does. It does not take from 
the Secretary of Agriculture the supervision that he may have 
over the laws of the States. It leaves that untouched. It 
simply does not permit the two jurisdictions to function side 
by side to accomplish the same result. 

Mr. BRUCE. I lay the State of Maryland entirely aside. At 
the present time, as I haye said, we have an active, alert, and 
efficient game warden, though ‘it is conceivable that in the 
future we may have State game wardens who will not answer 
that description, : 

In reply to the Senator from Arkansas, I say that the first 
objection to his suggestion is that the functions to be exercised 
under the provisions of this bill are intrinsically Federal func- 
tions, as distinguished from State functions. The subject 
matter of the bill is confessedly—and if not confessedly, then 
indisputably—a subject matter of Federal cognizance. 

Mr. NORBEGK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Ina moment I will gladly yield to the Senator, 
but I want to run out what I am saying with respect to the 
observations of the Senator from Arkansas. 

That is the first objection to what the Senator from Arkansas 
said. The next is the State authorities simply can not reason- 
ably be expected to discharge the functions exercisable under 
this bill with the same degree of efficiency as that with which 
the officials of the Federal Government would discharge them. 
We all know that, except when the Federal Government under- 
takes to run absolutely against the grain of human nature and 
to convert man into some other creature from what he really is, 
the Federal Government is more competent to enforce its will 
than any State Government ever is. 

We all know that before the Volstead Act was adopted it was 
a matter of universal observation throughout the land that, no 
matter how imperfectly a State or a city might enforce its laws, 
the Federal Government always efficiently enforced its laws. 
I mean to say so far as laws under any circumstances are 
susceptible of complete enforcement, 

Until recent years I. never heard the idea suggested in the 
State in which I live that the Federal Government ever laid 


We haye, for 
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down on the enforcement of any Federal law. It was almost a 
proverb that it always enforced its will. 

The Federal Government in dealing with as many different 
communities as States had all the prestige, dignity, and vigor 
that usually go along with a highly centralized government. 
Federal grand jurors, as a rule, were men of higher standing 
than the ordinary run of State jurors. The Federal Goyern- 
ment had an unlimited amount of pecuniary resource at its 
back, Its morale, its efficiency in many respects, for the pur- 
poses of law enforcement were for the reason that I have given 
superior to those of the States. 

These are my answers to the suggestions of the Senator from 
Arkansas, though, so far as he is concerned, he has vanished 
from sight so completely that it was hardly Worth my while 
to make the answer. 

Now I gladly yield to the Senator from South Dakota, if he 
desires to ask me a question. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I was going to say to the 
Senator from Maryland that I have worked out a substitute 
which I want to offer in Heu of the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Arkansas. It reads as follows: 


_ The administration of the game laws on all bird refuges and all such 
areas as shall serve originally for public shooting grounds established 
under this act shall be through cooperation between the Department. 
of Agricuiture and the State güme service of the State in which such 
arcas are located, 


Mr. BRUCE. It seems to me that every time the Senator 
from Arkansas offers an amendment and the Senator from 
South Dakota offers an alternative amendment the difference 
between the two amendments is about the difference between a 
cup of strong tea and a cup of weak tea. That is natural 
enough. The Senator wants to get his bill through, and he has 
been keeping his head very close to the head of the Senator 
from Arkansas, and they have been endeavoring to work out 
between themselves a modus operandi by which the bill can be 
finally pushed to success. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I might suggest that probably cither amend- 
ment would be satisfactory to the ammunition makers, who 
are the primary movers back of this bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not know how far the ammunition mak- 
ers are back of this bill, but I entirely agree with Theodore 
Roosevelt in what he said in that letter from him which has 
been read to the Senate, when he declared that the general 
merits of the proposition which was pending at that time to 
protect migratory bird life were so great that it was a matter 
of absolute indifference to him from what quarter the support 
of its provisions came. 

If the amendments of the Senator from Arkansas are to pre- 
yail, for the life of me I do not sce why we do not leave this 
subject of sanctuaries, propagating centers for migratory birds, 
and public shooting grounds exactly as it is at present. We 
have a migratory bird treaty. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
again? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator know of any of the States, 
with the exception of Utah, that have established public 
shooting grounds with public funds? The State of Utah, as 
I understand, has several hundred square miles set apart for 
public shooting grounds, where 800 people shoot, 

Mr. BRUCE. No, I do not; but I can not claim to be par- 
ticularly conversant with that matter. 

Mr. DILL. I wondered what the reason was for establish- 
ing the new policy of the Federal Government, having public 
shooting grounds, when the States that have been most effi- 
cient in the conservation of the wild life and in assisting their 
hunters in having game have not established them as a general 
thing. 

Mr. BRUCE. Within proper limits, I favor the idea of 
having publie shooting grounds, just as I favor the idea of 
having public parks, or public commons within proper limits. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 


Mr. TYSON. As I understand it, the State of Pennsylvania 
has public shooting grounds. 

Mr. DILL, How many? 

Mr. TYSON. At every place where they have a game 
preserve. 


Mr. BRUCE. We all know that the rich men of the coun- 
try—and there are some enormously wealthy men in the 
United States—haye from time to time been purchasing great 
game demesnes, and that those demesnes have been sources 
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of a great deal of delightful pleasure and recreation to their 
owners. Indeed, wealthy men in the United States and clubs 
and associations composed of wealthy men have acquired no 
small part of all the best shooting and hunting grounds in the 
United States. 

The purpose of this bill, so far as it contemplates public 
shooting grounds, is to create commons, so to speak, over 
which the mass of the people who are not rich but who love 
shooting or hunting can, under proper regulations, find some 
measure of recreation, too. There is no question that many 
of the waste spaces of the United States in the heart of a 
great and beautiful region like Maine or along the slopes of 
the Alleghenies could under proper regulations by the Gov- 
ernment be made sources of health and pleasure for the citi- 
zens of the Unifed States generally as respects shooting and 
hunting. As the Senator from Tennessee had in mind, it is 
perfectly amazing to what extent game can be conserved if 
the proper methods are adopted for conserying it. 

I am quite familiar with the State of Maine, a State which, 
with its seabound shores, its mountain walls, its glistening 
lakes, and its evergreen forests, is, to my eye, one of the 
loveliest and most interesting States in the Union. I am told 
that in that State, under the fostering, protecting care of gov- 
erumental supervision, deer are as abundant to-day, probably, 
as they were during the colonial period. I am told, too, that 
the State of Pennsylvania has been extraordinarily successful 
in conserving game within its borders. So I do not see why 
the Carnegies, the Rockefellers, the Dukes, and what not, if 
any of them care for hunting, should have a monopoly of the 
public shooting grounds of the United States, and the common; 
ordinary individual or citizen be shut out from what I can 
Speak of from my own experience as the most delightful, the 
most captivating of all human pastimes, the pastime of shoot- 
ing and hunting, one of the few pastimes which aboriginal 
man and man at the highest point of his development in civi- 
lized life share with each other, 

But why pass this bill at all, if the amendments of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas are to prevail? Those amendments pro- 
vide that at any time, if the Seeretary of Agriculture shall be 
satisfied that in any State the conditions are such as to jus- 
tify the belief that game would be adequately protected in 
that State, the jurisdiction conferred upon the Federal Goy- 
ernment by the provisions of this bill shall be transferred to 
that State. When that is done, anyone who, under the terms 
of those amendments may violate the provisions of this meas- 
ure, could not be punished in the Federal courts, but could 
only be punished in the State courts. 

Moreoyer, these amendments provide that whether the Fed- 
eral Government retains jurisdiction under this bill or trans- 
fers it to the States, any persons who are appointed under its 
provision are to be residents of the particular States where 
the appointments are to be made, and are to be duly commis- 
sioned by the executive authorities of those States. In other 
words, this bill sows the seeds of its own destruction. It is 
felo-de-se. It makes a sort of testamentary provision for its 
own death, so far as Federal authority is concerned. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to remind the Senator 
that as long as the dollar licenses come in it will not come to 
its death, because the Federal game wardens will see that it 
does not. 

Mr. BRUCE. There will no longer be Federal game wardens 
if these amendments shall become effective. For all purposes 
they would be State appointees, except that they would receive 
their compensation from this Federal fund, disbursed by the 
Federal postmasters of the land. 

Mr. DILL. Of course the Senator knows that the power that 
holds the purse is the power that really controls. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will perhaps admit that that is not very 
remote from the truth, even if it is not the whole truth. 

What would be the practical effect of the bill if the amend- 
ments suggested by the Senator from Arkansas were to operate? 
We would have a perfect patchwork of jurisdiction, a sort of 
crazy quilt of authority. The power to enforce the provisions 
of the bill might be transferred in one State from the Federal 
Government to the State government, or that transfer might 
take place in the case of more than one State, and yet at the 
same time in other States of the Union we might have the Fed- 
eral Government retaining its authority under the bill. That 
is what I mean when I say that the effect of the amendments 
is to hybridize the bill. It is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor 
good red herring, so why adopt the amendments at all? 

Let the States retain jurisdiction over the matter of con- 
serving game in every respect. Let them have their own game 
wardens and deputy game wardens, and let them go on in 
the same more or less perfunctory, haphazard, ineffective man- 
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ner in which they haye been going on heretofore in the at- 
tempt to conserve game over the country as a whole. 

We all know that in some States of the Union, such as 
Maine and Pennsylvania, and perhaps some others, the State 
game laws are enforced; but I venture to say that in the 
great majority of them the game laws are but feebly and un- 
satisfactorily enforced. I hope, therefore, that the amend- 
ments will be voted down and that the bill will be left what 
it was intended to be, a truly Federal bill, with the capacity 
to make vigorous, effective provision for its own enforcement. 
Let the proper Cabinet officer of the Federal Government main- 
tain the general supervision that is necessary to be maintained 
under the bill, and then let us have flowing from his loins, 
so to speak, a steady, constant, truly coercive stream of in- 
fluence and authority. Then there would be just a single 
uniform system of supervision and enforcement spreading 
itself like a blanket over the whole face of the land, from the 
South to the North and from the East to the West, and again 
the Federal Government would exhibit another illustration of 
its salutary power to execute its own peculiar objects and to 
exercise its own peculiar authority, except when for some 
special reason or other it allows itself to be pushed beyond 
the domain of practicable and enforceable law. 

By the amendments of the Senator from Arkansas it is pro- 
vided that: 


When any State shall by suitable provision make provision ade- 
quately to enforce the provisions of this act and all regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder, the Secretary of Agriculture may so certify, and 
then and thereafter said State may take over the enforcement of said 
act and the regulations made in ald of sald act. 


The amendments then provide further: 


No one shall be appointed as an agent to enforce any of the provi- 
sions of this act, or the regulations made in pursuance thereof, except 
a resident of the State where he is to serve, and has been commissioned 
or designated by said State as a game warden or agent of said State 
for the protection of game. 3 š 


In other words, under the provisions of the amendments, for 
all practical purposes the power of the Federal Government is 
a mere unsubstantial shadow; and in all human probability 
by the transfer of jurisdiction from the Federal Government to 
the States all real power, all true authority, under the bill 
will become vested in the States, without any sort of assurance 
that, even if in the first instance they shall be qualified to make 
adequate provision for the enforcement of the law, they might 
not later on enforce it in a half-hearted and nerveless way. 

Mr. DILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me? 

Mr. DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to ask the Senator from South Dakota 
if he was able to get an agreement to limit debate on the 
pending measure? 

Mr. NORBECK. No; we have not yet. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator from 
Alabama that we are almost through with the question now, 
I should say. 

Mr. DILL. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. BRUCE. Unless the Senator from Washington has some- 
thing further to say. 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I have. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BLEASE] suggested that we might postpone action on the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] 
until the Senator from Washington came into the Chamber. 

Mr. DILL. I may say that as discussion goes on there 
seem to be more reasons for further discussion developing, 
so I think we had better continue. 

Mr. NORBECK. Would not the Senator be willing to let us 
go ahead and vote on the pending amendments? 

Mr. DILL. I want to say a word about the pending amend- 
ments. 

Mr. NORBECK. Very well. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] in opposing the amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], in my judgment, is opposing 
the one amendment that will sugar coat this bitter pill we 
evidently are going to haye to swallow. The amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas would at least prevent the Federal 
game wardens coming from anywhere in the country into the 
yarious States, and would require that they be appointed from 
the citizenship of the State in which they are to serve. 

I have been reading the hearings on the bill before the House 
committee. The committee of the Senate did not have any 
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hearings. I do not know why they did not have hearings. 
The developments in the hearings before the House committee, 
although rather short, are very illuminating. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. This is not a House bill, is it? 

Mr. DILL. A companion bill was introduced in the House 
and considered by the House committee. It has not been con- 
sidered by the House. 

17 — GEORGE. Was it favorably reported by the House com- 
mittee? 

Mr. DILL. I do not know. The Senator from South Da- 
kota may know about that. 

Mr. NORBECK. Not this year. 
last session. 

Mr. DILL. It has not been reported this year in the House? 

Mr. NORBECK. No. 

Mr. GEORGE. It strikes me we are taking up a great 
deal of time on a bill that has not even had a favorable report 
in the other branch of Congress. 

Mr. DILL. Of course the longer we talk on this bill the 
more legislation will not be enacted that it may be desired not 
to enact before we adjourn. I realize that that is perhaps the 
purpose in keeping the measure before the Senate. 

I desire to read a letter written by the chairman of the 
game aud fish committee of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Texas, dated Austin, Tex., January 25, 1926. It is 
signed by Mr. A. P. C. Petsch and addressed to Congressman 
MARVIN JONES: 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN JONES: I have noticed in the press that a 
bill has been or will be offered calling for the creation of one or several 
national public shooting grounds—a game refuge bill. At first blush 
this measure would naturally appeal to every sportsman and lover 
of wild life. All these people, naturally wanting to do everything 
they can to protect wild life, are apt to fall for this bill, just like 1 
did myself. 2 


That expresses my own experience so well that I call particu- 
lar attention to it. When the bill was first called to my atten- 
tion I said I was for it, because I am in favor of bird sanctua- 
ries and the protection of wild life. It was not until I came to 
examine the bill that I found that it proposes to provide a fund 
in the Treasury of the United States to be received from Fed- 
eral game licenses, which the proponents of the bill maintain 
will grow larger year by year, this fund to be spent only in 


It passed the House at the 


-connection with game sanctuaries and public shooting grounds 


and game wardens. When we stop to consider thut we are 
starting a thing that will grow bigger year by year, the objec- 
tions to it multiply. 

So I believe if the Members of the Senate, many of whom 
have pledged themselves to this bill for the same reason that 
I agreed to vote for it and the gentleman who wrote this letter 
says le agreed to vote for it, really understood what the bill 
will lead to there would not be any chance to pass it; but being 
in favor of conservation of wild life, and having said they 
would support it, being anxious to pass other legislation and 
to have this bill disposed of, Senators are perfectly willing to 
let the bill be voted on as soon as possible and get it out of 
the way in order that other measures may be considered. 

I wish also to say that if the House of Representatives had 
passed this bill by an overwhelming vote and it were here 
for action, there would be something to that contention; but 
when that body has not even reported the bill, as I understand 
from the chairinan of the Senate committee, and there are so 
many other pieces of legislation here pressing for action, I 
think this bill ought to be very fully considered. However, I 
want to continue reading from this letter: 


But upon second thought I find that the bill is most obnoxious from 
every standpoint. 


This letter is from the chairman of the game and fish com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives of the State of Texas. 


It means, first of all, Federal regulation of a matter which should 
be exclusively a State affair; and in this instance the Federal power 
will become most obnoxious. The tax feature of this bill will place 
seyeral hundred irresponsible, big-stick, blue-coated, overbearing, and 
authority loving Federal officers among our people prying into their 
affairs and property but furnishing very little protection to wild life. 
The bill is an obnoxious measure. 


The most dangerous feature of the Federal license proyi- 
sion is that it provides for the payment of only $1. It re- 
minds me of the manner in which monopolies add to their 
profits. Take the Standard Oil Corporation with its subsidia- 
ries. Raising the price of gasoline 1 cent a gallon means but 
little to the ordinary automobile driver and the protest is very 
feeble, but the millions of dollars that pour into the coffers of 
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the great oll monopoly as a result mean a tremendous total tax 
upon the people, ` 

Take the case of sugar. The Sugar Trust raising sugar 1 
cent a pound imposes a very small tax upon the individual 
householder, but when the toll is all collected in one set of 
coffers it means millions of dollars of extra profits to the sugar 
barons. I continue reading from the letter: 


National game preserves are all right. But they ought to be paid for 
by means of a lump appropriation and not by means of a puny tax on 
the hunter, Let the powder interest and the oll interest—don't smile 
at this insinuation, n little investigation will convince you that these 
are the people furthering the unpleasant bill—pay for the national 
game preserve. If they object, then let the general appropriation pay 
the bill. It will be worth-the price to the people as a whole. 


I was interested in another portion of the hearings to learn 
that the representative of the Department of Agriculture, in dis- 
cussing the bill, estimates that only about $150,000 a year—that 
is his estimate—will be obtained for the purchasing of game 
refuges, the employment of game wardens, and so forth. He is 
very modest, for Doctor Nelson estimates the income to be 
derived will be from $1,000,000 or $1,250,000. The explanation 
of the representative of the Agriculture Department, Mr. Den- 
mead, as to why the revenue derived will not be more than 
$200,000 a year, is that only a few hunters will buy licenses. 

They will have to be trained to it. I suppose they will be 
trained by arresting them from time to time and teaching 
them that they must pay a dollar in order to hire Federal 
game wardens from whatever sections of country that may be 
selected. The amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. 
Caraway], in my judgment, is the one saving amendment 
which has been offered to the bill. If the bill must be passed, 
that amendment will at least save the people of the States 
from haying politicians sent in from other States to enforce 
the national game law. I want to continue reading the letter, 


But, above all, don’t permit them— 
Meaning the Federal Government 


to tax the Texas hunter in order to enable the centralization gang 
to send us a Massachusetts warden to spy on them. 


If the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas shall not ` 
be adopted, then the department can pick the game wardens 
from Massachusetts, or anywhere in New England, and send 
them down to Texas. It can pick them from Florida and 
send them out to the State of Washington, in which I live. 
In fact, it would be a very fine thing, in the estimation of 
those who want these game laws enforced free from all other 
considerations, to have the game wardens come from long 
distances rather than to have them selected from among the 
people of the community in which the law is to be enforced,” 
The letter continues: re 


Let Texas pass the dollar license bill and employ her own wardens. 


If it were proposed by this bill that the States might charge 
a dollar for a license and use the money, that would be an- 
other proposition; but this bill proposes that everybody who 
goes out to hunt migratory birds must pay a dollar for a 
license from the Federal Government, and then the money is 
to be paid into the Treasury and is not to be used—in fact, 
it can not be used—except as appropriated by Congress under 
the terms of the bill. 


Let Texas pass the dollar license bill and employ her own wardens. 
We made a hard fight to pass this bill the past session, but failed. 
The next time we will succeed. Give the States a chance. The 
game will be protected. The people are demanding it more every day. 

Excuse the length of this letter; but if you are not already con- 
vinced you will upon reflection agree with me that the matter is 
serious and merits your closest attention. 


That is a letter from a man who was in the business of en- 
forcing game laws, a man of practical experience. I happen 
to have information this morning from the game commission 
of the State of Missouri saying that they are opposed to a 
Federal license; that the game commission of the State of 
Michigan is opposed to a Federal license; and that the game 
commission of the State of Pennsylvania is opposed to it; and 
the State of Pennsylvania has done more to protect wild life 
and make provision for the hunting of wild game than any 
other State in the Union. The bird refuges and refuges for 
game in general which have been provided in the State of 
Pennsylvania are simply amazing. 

I say again that I am not opposed to providing bird sanc- 
tuaries, but I am opposed to setting up a system by which 
every man or boy in the country who is going out to shoot 
birds must procure a dollar license. That is bad enough, but 
that is not the worst of it; to my mind, the worst of it is the 
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unnecessary establishment of a system of Federal control un- 
der Federal game wardens. I find from the hearings that the 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture complain 
that they have only 25 game wardens now and only $149,000 
with which to enforce the present migratory bird act. 

I wish to read from page 12 of the hearings, where Mr. 
Aprins and Mr. Burnham proceeded to discuss the bill. I do 
not wish to refer to the personality of anybody, but I am not 
so sure that Mr. Burnham’s interest in this measure is entirely 
one of saying wild life and developing hunting areas in this 
country. Mr. ApKINS was complaining of the way the game 
Jaw was enforced in the States and of the way the appropria- 
tion had been used by the Depurtment of Agriculture. - Mr. 
Burnham said: 


Mr. ADKINS, if I may say a word in answer to that, of course, Mr. 
Demead is just representing the official views of the department. We 
do not believe that with the receipts from this bill there would be a 
great deal more money than necessury to provide the necessary ward- 
ens to control these refuges. You have to have them protected. There 
are two diferent classes of areas under this bill. There are free, 
shooting grounds where the public can shoot, and then there are areas 
for the protection of birds, where no shooting can be done. Experience 
has proved that that is the only 100 per cent insurance to keep your 
game from being entirely killed out of a section of the country. 


To what did he have reference? To the provision for Federal 
game wardens, so that every time a new sanctuary or a new 
public shooting ground may be established it will be necessary 
to keep them up under a continuous process, so that the bigger 
the fund the more it will be possible to buy and the more game 
wardens we must have. It is like the farmer raising oats. 
What did he do with them? He planted more oats. What for? 
To grow more oats. What did he want to grow more oats for? 
To plant more oats to grow more oats. So it is proposed to 
raise a fund to buy more shooting grounds and sell more licenses 
to pay for more game wardens and then to sell more licenses 
to buy more shooting grounds to pay for more game wardens, 
and keep it up until at some time public sentiment will rise up 
against such a proposition to the extent that the practice will 
have to be stopped. I want to stop it before it starts. As I 
have said, the only saving amendment to this whole bill, so 
far as I am aware, is the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Bruce] is opposed to that. 5 

I continue reading from the hearings: 


Mr. ADKINS. The refuge part is all right. I am speaking of licenses, 

Mr. Burnuam. You were asking about these Federal wardens. I was 
just going to say that it will require men to watch those refuges. 
Where the State will take control of that and do it the Government 
will be saved the expense, A certain amount of expense must be pro- 
vided for the essential object of the bill, and that is to protect the 
refuges and to see that they are not shot on. 

Mr. ApKINS. I am speaking especially about the licenses, and this 
fecling that is so strong that, for instance, one State senator voted for 
this State license for a man to take a hook and line to go fishing, and 
his opponent made that an issue in the campaign. 


It is very significant that whenever one begins to talk about 
the license question or about the game wardens the proponents 
of the bill begin to talk about the game refuges, because the 
only good feature of this bill is the provision for game refuges. 
As I said the other day, if this were a bill to raise a fund to 
hire game wardens there could not be obtained four votes for 
it in the Senate, but under the guise of providing game refuges 
and saving wild life a little innocent provision for a license fee 
of $1 from each hunter is inserted, and it is hoped to get the 
bill through, and those of us who oppose it are charged with 
filibustering. 

I was impressed here this afternoon by an incident which 
happened. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE] 
was about to make an address against the bill; I called for a 
quorum, and some of my colleagues remarked that I was fili- 
bustering. A little later my good friend from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] wanted to make a speech, and he made a point of no 
quorum, and that was perfectly legitimate, because he is on 
the side of the bill. So I say it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence on which side a Senator is. If he is for the bill and talks 
about it and makes points of no quorum, that is fine, that is 
legitimate discussion of the bill, but if he is against the bill 
and makes the point of no quorum or discusses it, then he is 
filibustering. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. DILL. I do. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is the Senator certain that I am for this bill? 

Mr. DILL. Well, the Senator has been for it, and he was 
arguing against the only provision that in my judgment would 
make the bill at all palatable. 

We were told here yesterday that this bill had been before 
the Senate for a long period Of time, and that there was a 
filibuster on; that there was all sorts of discussion going on 
here to keep this bill from being disposed of. I looked through 
the Recorp from the time this bill was brought before the 
Senate until yesterday evening, when that discussion went on, 
and according to my best estimate the friends and the op- 
ponents of the bill combined did not have a chance to talk 
about it three hours. The reason why this bill has not been 
discussed, and the reason why it has been laid aside so often, 
is because there is not enough interest in the bill for Mem- 
bers to get up here and really fight for it. 

The arguments against the bill have not been answered, and 
they can not be answered; but, because of pledges that were 
made before the bill was understood, the bill is to go through. 
We are to start upon this system, and when it gets over on the 
other side of the Capitol they have a system there by which 
a rule from a committee will make it impossible to have it 
fully discussed. When the bill goes through this body all the 
advocates of the bill need to do is to convince a small number 
of men on the rules committee of the other body, and they 
can then bring it up, and there will be no chance to discuss 
the bill fully and thoroughly. 

I did not finish, however, this statement about what the State 
senator did about voting on the license question and the issue 
that was made against him: 


It was one of the things that contributed to his defeat—the fact that 
he made each fellow who wanted to fish take out a license. That was 
one of the features that entered into his defeat, because that fellow 
resented the idea that when he went out with a hook and line to do 
a little fishing he had to have a license. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Would it not be a good idea to bring out at this time 
the fact that nothing in this bill proposes to interfere in the slightest 
with fishing in streams or lakes? 

Mr. ADKINS, I am speaking especially about the licenses. 


Mr. Adkins was trying to keep on the subject of the bill that 
was objectionable. Mr. ANTHONY and Mr. Burnham and these 
other men were trying to get away from that and talk about 
the refuges. 


That is the point you want to be careful about and not overdo, 
because it is the license feature that the poor fellow is interested in. 
He can not own stock in a game preserve and go off there and hunt 
to his own satisfaction. He gets a little recreation by going out and 
fishing for an hour or so, He is the fellow that is resenting this 
license business. That is the feature I am calling attention to. You 
hive to be careful not to overburden him or you will have an over- 
whelming sentiment against you. 


If we are going to charge everybody a license fee for hunting 
migratory birds in order to buy public shooting grounds and hire 
Federal game wardens to induce people to buy more licenses 
to buy more shooting grounds to hire more game wardens, and 
so on ad infinitum, on the same theory why should we not 
charge everybody a fee for a fishing license? We know that 
the Fisheries Bureau will supply any citizen of a State who 
wants a lake stocked with fish plenty of fine fish to put in 
that lake. We are told by those who are supporting this Dill 
that the reason why we must embark upon the policy of Fed- 
eral licenses is because the migratory bird flies across the 
country, and we can not get an appropriation. If we can not 
get an appropriation to maintain bird life, will it be very long 
before this system of economy will hit the fish question? Then 
they will come in here and point out the great success of this 
dollar game license, how this dollar fee has brought in all this 
money, and therefore we must extend that system to the fishing 
industry. Then we will have the fishing license, and we will 
have some fish game wardens in this country along with these 
fellows who are taking care of the other game. This, I say, is 
the opening wedge of a policy that threatens to centralize here 
in Washington control of the taking of all kinds of wild game 
in this country. 

There is a lot of interesting discussion at this hearing: 
and in the light of the fact that there are no Senate hearings, 
I think some of these facts ought to be in the Recorp, be- 
cause some Senators who do not come here to listen to these 
discussions do sometimes read the Rrconn, and some one of 
these facts might catch their attention and make them realize 
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the seriousness of allowing this bill to go through without fur- 
ther consideration. 

I find, on page 39, that Congressman Rog put into the 
record of the House hearings a statement of— 


the position of the Izaak Walton League of America on the game refuge 
bill before Congress, as to what it should not provide, and the reasons 
why. 


Some days ago, when this bill came before the Senate for 
discussion, there was some question as to the position of the 
Izaak Walton League, and some of us had telegrams which we 
called attention to, and which were put into the Recorp, stat- 
ing that the Izaak Walton League by unanimous vote of 1,400 
members at its third annual convention voted against a Federal 
license. ‘Then we were told that the executive committee of the 
Izank Walton League, headed by Mr, Selover, was in favor of 
this Federal license, and that the Izaak Walton League had 
reversed itself; but when we pinned the Senator from South 
Dakota down to a clear and definite statement, he refused to 
say that the Izaak Walton League itself had ever reversed its 
action of a year ago. The fact of the matter is that they did 
not dare submit the question again at the last convention, or 
they would have had even stronger language condemning the 
proposal of a license in this bill than they did have. 

I was impressed, in reading that part of the hearings here 
presented by the representative of the Izaak Walton League, 
by the fact that they did not claim that the league had reversed 
itself, All they said was that the executive committee had 
taken this position. All they said was that the executive com- 
mittee had decided these things. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to clear that up. 

Mr. DILL. I think it is clear already, but I shall be glad to 
hear the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. NORBECK. ‘The sure thing is that Mr. Dilg, the presi- 
dent, is the man who reversed himself. I bave already put in 
the Recorp his editorials strongly indorsing the bill. 

Mr. DILL. Yes. That was an old editorial. 

Mr. NORBECK. It was just before he was let out; was it 
not? 

Mr. DILL. That was an old editorial. He was not a candi- 
date for reelection. I do not hold any brief for Mr. Dilg, but 
the fact as to the league the Senator can not dispute; namely, 
that when the members of the league voted they voted unani- 
mously against this license fee, and they did not dare bring 
up the question at the last annual convention. 

Mr. NORBECK. I challenged Mr. Dilg on the floor of the 
Senate to produce those resolutions, and I repeat that chal- 
lenge. The best evidence of what the league did at that 
session is to put the resolutions in the Recorp; and the opposi- 
tion to the bill are not willing to have the resolutions put in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. DILL. 
put them in. 

Mr. NORBECK. I have asked Mr. Dilg for them. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. TYSON. I should like to read a telegram that was 
received from Mr, Jack R. Cunninghain. 

Mr. DILL. Yes; he is another one of the executive com- 
mittee, or the president, or has some other official position. 

Mr. TYSON, The telegram reads as follows: 


Regarding Dilg's circular telegram as founder game refuge bill, 
suggest same be repudiated with facts, namely: 

Second annual convention Indorsed original game refuge bill, Dilg 
himself seconding the motion before the convention. Dilg at time 
passing upper Mississippi bili promised support of old game refuge 
bill. Dilg misstates facts regarding third national convention. Reso- 
lution Says nothing about dollar Federal tax, but requests Harry 
Hawes form committee to draft new game refuge bill to overcome oppo- 
sition to old bill. Present bill result of Dilg’s own actions and agreements, 
Denver meeting, August 20. Congressmen should be advised Dilg with- 
out authority to represent league in any way. 

Jack R. CUNNINGHAM, 


Mr. DILL. What was the opposition to the bill? Was it 
not due to the license part of it? Was not that why they op- 
posed the bill? Was not that the only reason why they op- 
posed the bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. May I enlighten the Senator on that point? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I shall be glad to have enlightenment from 
the Senator from South Dakota. 


The Senator ought to be able to get them and 
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Mr. NORBECK. The Izaak Walton League has at two ses- 
sions championed the bill with the license feature. 

Mr. DILL. What about the vote a year ugo? 

Mr. NORBECK. All right; I will get to that now. Then 
they reported to the national convention that they could not 
get it through that way, so the national convention took another 
attitude and suggested another method. The Izaak Walton 
League has been both for and against this measure. Mr. Dilg 
has been both for it aud against it. 

Mr. DILL. Why did they not reverse themselves at the last 
meeting, this year? 

Mr. NORBECK. They did, very much. They voted in a 
new outfit this year, and they are for the bill, too. 

Mr. DILL. Oh, that is no answer. The former President 
was not a candidate for reelection. He is not like Mr. Roose- 
velt, who wanted to run and run and run even after he had 
been elected the normal number of times. Dilg was willing 
to quit, and he withdrew. I come back to the fact that the 
last expression of the delegates of the Izaak Walton League 
was against the license feature of this bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish the Senator would read that ex- 
pression into the Recorp. Then we will know what it is. 

Mr. DILL. Nobody has challenged the fact that they did it. 

Mr. NORBECK. I challenge it now. 

Mr, DILL. The Senator can challenge it, but he does not 
produce any proof. The proof was put in here by the state- 
ment that it had been done, and it never has been denied. 

Mr. NORBECK. It has been denied by every one connected 
with the league. 

Mr. DILL. Oh, they now take that position because the 
executive committee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will please address 
the Chair. 

Mr. NORBECK. The point is well taken. 

Mr. DILL. I am not annoyed. The Chair may be, but I 
am perfectly willing to continue the running debate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr, HEFLIN. I want to know what the ruling of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota was. I understood him to say the 
point was well taken. 

Mr. NORBECK. That Senators should address the Chair. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say that this Izaak Walton League is 
an organization of real sportsmen. It is the largest organiza- 
tion of sportsmen in the United States. I understand that 
there are about 200,000 members in it, and that about 80 per 
cent of them pay an annual fee of $3, and the remaining 20 
per cent pay an annual fee of $5 or $6. It is a real sportsmen's 
organization. Before I finish I want to read some expressions 
from the Izaak Walton League on this question of a Federal 
license. = 

The organization thut is really championing this bill is not 
the Izaak Walton League, but it is an organization that has 
taken a very fine-sounding name—the American Game Protec- 
tive Association, I think it is an organization of about 3,300 
members, who pay $1 each. That is the organization that is 
fathering this bill. That is the organization that wants the 
dollar license from everybody. That is the organization that 
wants to build up the public shooting grounds to give the am- 
munition makers a field for selling their guns and their ammu- 
nition. That is the real kind of sportsmen they are, but they 
are not sportsmen for wild game. They are sportsmen in a 
business way, to sell their own products. I am referring to 
the men who are at the head of it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. NORBECK. I just want to remind the Senator that I 
put into the Recorp an indorsement of about 50 organizations 
throughout the United States, including the Audubon Society. 

Mr. DILL. Yes; and those organizations are indorsing it, 
as I said when the Senator was out a few moments ago, 
because they were told, as most of us were told, that it was 
a bill to protect wild life. They are not indorsing this prin- 
ciple of compelling the purchase of Federal game licenses and 
appointing Federal game wardens. 

Mr. NORBECK. The bill, as referred to in the public press, 
has always been the bird refuge and shooting ground bill. 

Mr. DILL. If they called it a Federal license bill the result 
would be different; but in stead of that they call it a bird 
refuge bill. Call it a Federal license and a Federal game 
warden bill, and then you will not get so many organizations 
indorsing it. I want to read some editorials stating the posi- 
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tion of the Izaak Walton League on the game refuge bill before 
Congress, 

These were inserted in the hearings before the House com- 
mittee, and appear on page 39 of the report of the hearings. 
They were offered by Representative Rubey, of Missouri. I 
want to say that the opposition to this bill in Missouri is grow- 
ing continually. I am getting letters from all parts of the 
State, and the people down there really understand what this 
bill means. 


The bill must, however, be so drawn that all objections will be 
remoyed. It must not provide for Federal policing ef the proposed 
refuges, and neither must it provide for a new Government bureau. 
It must be administered by the States. 


When the Senator from Arkansas submits an amendment 
that would provide for some little administration by the States 
providing that whatever game wardens were appointed under 
this bill should be citizens of the States, then the Senator from 
Maryland, who has been championing the bill, rises and says 
he wants to kill the whole bill if that goes in. 

I do not know a finer illustration of the real purpose under- 
lying this bill, namely, to set up a system of Federal game 
wardens, to be sent out into the various States at the will and 
behest of the Department of Agriculture here. If the purpose 
is simply to protect the wild life and have these game refuges, 
then there is nobody who can object to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas, because that amendment proposes that 
the Federal Government shall appoint citizens from the States 
in which these game wardens are to be placed. 

This article from the Outdoor American Magazine, the offi- 
cial publication of the Izaak Walton League, states: 


It should not provide for a Federal tax on sportsmen. 
A Federal tax on sportsmen to hunt game in their lecal fields and 
forests is a philosophy which will never pass Congress. 


Ah, they did not know how well Congress had been propa- 
gandized on this subject. They did not know how Representa- 
tives and Senators, before the session opened, had been in- 
yited to game dinners and had been solicited to support a 
game refuge bill in Congress; how these Congressmen, in the 
hour of conviviality, not conceiving that under such a pledge 
they would be called upon to vote for a Federal licensing sys- 
tem, got up and made speeches and said, “Of course I will 
vote for it.“ Most of those Representatives and Senators 
having made the pledge, would hesitate to go back on it, be- 
cause they would not want to explain it. When tifey got down 
to Washington the bill came up and they found certain provi- 
sions in it and they said, “I do not like those provisions.” 
Even my good friend, the Senator from South Dakota, says he 
does not like the Federal licensing feature, but he is going to 
swallow it. 

We can not even get $150,000 to buy game refuges, with all 
the sportsmen of the country wanting game refuges. This 
administration, which is spending $90,000,000 more this year 
than it spent last year, must make a record before the American 
people, and therefore we can not spend any money for game 
refuges. But we must set up this system of Federal licenses, 
at a dollar apiece, and start a fund that will grow like a snow- 
ball, to buy more public shooting grounds, and make people 
pay for licenses and hire more game wardens and buy more 
public shooting grounds and hire more game wardens, and 
so on. 

Senators, that is what this bill means. The men who are 
advocating it in the Department of Agriculture say that it 
will take two or three or four or five years to educate the peo- 
ple to buying the licenses, and then we may get a million or two 
million dollars. Then when we get them educated, and when 
we get a million or two million dollars, we will keep right on 
buying game refuges and public shooting grounds, and when 
we get them we will haye to have more Federal game wardens, 
and if this amendment of the Senator from Arkansas shall not 
be adopted, they will be appointed from any part of the country 
and sent around to any other part of the country, and in Con- 
gress we will be told, “Here is this money. Under the law 
you can not spend it for anything else. If you do not appro- 
priate it for game wardens or wild life, you can not appro- 
priate it for anything.” The bill takes care of itself. 

The Senator from Maryland, speaking a while ago, said that 
if the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas were adopted, 
the bill would spell its own death. This bill is made to spell 
its own everlasting development and continuation. It is made 
so that it will continue to grow, and it will continue to build 
itself up through the years, because it will bring in money, 
and when the money comes in, there will be a reason for con- 
tinuing to hire men, and when we hire men, there will be 
found reasons to bring in more money. 
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I remember reading when I was a boy that the great wisdom 
of the fathers when they wrote the Constitution was shown 
in the fact that although they provided for a President as the 
head of the Goyernment and gave him control of the Army and 
the Nayy, he could not tax the people a single dollar for that 
Army and Navy; that Congress retained to itself the purse 
strings, the right to tax the people and to appropriate the 
money, and that bills providing for the raising of money must 
originate in the House of Representatives. That principle has 
been maintained down through the years. So this bill maintains 
within its own provisions the power to raise its own funds, 
those funds to be used only for the purpose of perpetuating the 
conditions which will bring in more funds, and it will thus 
enlarge itself as the years go by. 

I continue reading from this editorial: 


There are so many Senators and Congressmen who belicve that there 
is too much Federal Interference and policing now, and too much inva- 
sion of the rights of the States not given by the Constitution of the 
United States, and we believe that a Federal tax for this purpose is 
unconstitutional and un-American, 


I have not talked about it being unconstitutional and un- 
American, because that is the common arguinent made against 
anything, to say that it is unconstitutional and un-American. 
I do not know, in this day of lawyers who can be hired to prove 
anything, that there is very much to the talk about constitu- 
tionality. I must confess that if it is constitutional to spend 
Federal money for some of the purposes we are now spending it 
for, it probably will be constitutional to spend the money that 
would be raised from these licenses to hire game wardens. 

As to the purchase of public shooting grounds, I have very 
grave doubts; but I am not going to discuss that. The fact that 
Representatives and Senators are opposed to Federal interfer- 
ence, I fear, has not very much weight. It is too much like the 
President, who makes a speech down at Williamsburg, Va., one 
week, in which he dilates upon the danger of the invasion of the 
rights of the States, and then the next week issues an order that 
opens the door for the prohibition department to practice a pol- 
icy that will do more to override the States, possibly, than any- 
thing that has been done in a generation, if not since the days 
of the Civil War. 

So I say that this opposition to Federal interference does not 
seem to have very much weight, when there are a lot of sports- 
men at home, who do not know what is in this bill, who are 
saying, “ Let us have game refuges and let us have public shoot- 
ing grounds. It will cost us only a dollar anyhow.” 

I read further: 


There is yet another reason why the sportsmen should not be taxed. 
If the sportsmen pay for the refuges it is inferred that they are entircly 
for the use of the sportsmen. The refuges must be bought by the people 
of the United States for the use of the people of the United States. 
Preservation of marshlands, for instance, is of more yital importance to 
agriculture than to the sportsmen. The destruction of a river hits the 
general public harder than it hits the anglers. 


I now see why it was appropriate that we should discuss 
farm relief in connection with this bill, although nobody gave 
that as a reason; because this will preserve the marshes, and 
that will preserve the moisture in the country and make farm- 
ing more profitable, I did not know that connection existed 
before. 


The game refuge bill to be drawn up by the Izaak Walton League 
must be a national not a class measure. Marshlands are a national 
asset and of great value to the Nation. Tax plan fundamentally 
wrong. 

Exception of four Congressmen, every Member of the Sixty-cighth 
Congress favors such legislation as our upper Mississippi wild lifo 
and fish refuge act. Our bill carried a straight appropriation. It 
did not require that the sportsmen of the Nation pay a dollar tax 
each to fish or hunt, 


Of course not; and if this bill provided a reasonable appro- 
priation we would not find anybody seriously objecting to it or 
fighting about it here, because that appropriation would be 
made and would be expended, and that would be the end of it, 
and Congress would consider the subject anew when the next 
Congress came along. But when we pass a bill we provide for 
its own plan of taxation, and make the money available to be 
appropriated by Congress for no other purpose than the pur- 
pose of these game refuges and public shooting grounds and the 
hiring of these Federal game wardens. I read further: 


The distribution of the funds provided by the license fees would 
create a feeling between States which would make the passage of 
such enabling acts Impossible and which would go far toward creating 
a feeling of jealousy and misunderstanding between the States, which 
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would render impossible the deyclopment of legislation in the Individual 
States which is so necessary to the protection of our wild life. 


So it is suggested in this article that we are going to con- 
tinue, by this bill, a policy that has been objected to by our 
eastern friends, namely, the raising of money in the popu- 
lous centers and spending it out in the open spaces. You 
are going to raise it from the people who live in these eastern 
centers, because that is where the great masses of the people 
are, and you are going to spend it out in the open spaces 
Where there are few people. But the bill takes care of that, 
because that will not be a question that will be raised in 
the future particularly. This bill provides the money for its 
Own purpose, and all that can be done with it ts to appropriate 
it for this oue purpose. I read further: 


Already a number of the States have passed legislation for the 
acquisition of game refuges, Under the old game refuge bill money 
may be collected in Texas or Oklahoma for game refuges and used to 
purchase game refuges in New York State. Also under the old game 
refuge bil, States which have already provided their own game 
refuges and bird sanctuaries will be taxed just the same without 
direct benefit. 

Another Federal tax. Take the old game refuge bill as written, 
strip it down, and you find that the only thing that it assures 
sportsmen in each State is a Federal-license tax. 


That is the bill that was here, which we are told the Izaak 
Walton League favored. Yet here is the Izaak Walton League 
discussing a new Dill, and they say that the one thing about 
this bill, which they were supporting previously, is that it 
provided for such a Federal tax. They are putting forth 
these arguments against the Federal tax. 


Even in spite of the fact that the bill is named the game refuge 
and public shooting grounds bill. 


There is no illusion in the minds of these men, who want 
a game refuge bill, as to what the meaning of this provision is. 
They know that it is setting up a system of Federal taxes 
in the form of licenses. They know that once it is set up it 
will continue, But having indorsed a game refuge bill so long, 
the executive committee continues to indorse it, even though 
these features are in the new bill. 

Then the closing part of the editorial calls it an empty 
dream. 


The old so-called game refuge and public shooting grounds bill 
is an attempt to carry water on both shoulders. But you will find 
most of the water is now in the bucket on the shoulder labeled ‘Federal 
license tax.” 


That is about all there is in the bill that: really concerns 
the Senator from South Dakota. He is willing to agree to 
almost any amendment that is proposed to get the bill through, 
he says, except an amendment that would take out the Federal 
license tax. That is the Ark of the Covenant with him. This 
dollar tax is the one thing you must not touch, this Federal 
license that is to bring in a fund that is to grow as the years go 
on, that is to grow as the public shooting grounds increase 
and Federal licenses increase, and make possible more Federal 
game wardens in the country, 


Most of the States, in the event that the old bill should pass, when 
they go to look for the contents of the bucket on the other shoulder 
labeled “Game refuge and public shooting grounds,” so far as their 
State is concerned, will find there is a big hole in the bottom of the 
bucket—that it is an empty dream, 


The empty dream that is talked about here is not an empty 
dream from the standpoint of securing money for the purpose 
of hiring these game wardens. I do not want to seem to 
hammer a subject until I hammer it into the ground, but I 
do not know of any way by which the bill can be made to 
appear in its true light more clearly than to continually remind 
the Senate of the fact that it is nothing less than a bill to 
provide publie shooting grounds and to provide Federal game 
wardens. 

On page 46 of the hearings I find another statement issued 
by the East Side Call, a paper published in Illinois. The 
artide appeared on February 12, 1926, and is entitled 
“Migratory bird refuge bili—Senate bill No. 2607, House bill 
No. 7479, now pending in the Congress of the United BRIER 
of America.” I read briefly from the article: 


Few, if any, have forgotten the migratory bird act passed in 1918 
and later held unconstitutional by the courts. No one wanted it except 
a few affiliated groups Interested in the arms and ammunition com- 
panies of the country, and as soon as the courts refused to uphold it, 
in their greed, they immediately set to work to create manufactured 
seutiment that the people of the different States were united in having 
protection for migratory birds under Federal control, The result was 
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that a treaty was entered into between the United States and England 
in 1916, and later a bill was enacted by the Congress of the United 
States in 1918 to carry the terms of the treaty into effect within the 
territory of the United States. 

No one had ever dreamed, Jct alone considered for a moment, but 
that the question of the subject of game and game birds was that they 
belonged to that immense mass of internal things that belonged to and 
was under control of the several States, in trust for its people in com- 
mon; the fight started upon the migratory bird treaty act, with the 
affiliated Washington lobby representing the great arms and ammuni- 
tion companies supporting the bill and the Individual and sportsmen's 
organizations against it; the result was an appeal to the courts of the 
United States. 

Then it was that the treaty and the act of Congress to carry the 
same into effect was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. We do not find fault with our courts, for we believe them to 
be the protectors of our liberty, but we do desire to state briefly the 
position of the court in upholding the act, 


Thus we find the same forces that are backing the bill, that 
are now trying to force upon the country a Federal license tax, 
were the forces that previous to this time have appeared here 
purely in the guise of protecting wild life. Having succecded 
first in getting an international treaty on the subject and then 
succeeded in having a law passed which was declared consti- 
tutional because in support of the treaty, they now come for- 
ward with the real purpose that has been back of it all the 
time, namely, to build up such a system in this country as will 
develop the sale of the munitions which they manufacture, 
and in order to allay opposition of the administration, an ad- 
ministration that is economical when it comes to appropriat- 
ing $150,000 or $200,000 for bird refuges, but forgets all about 
economy when Mussolini wants 75 cents of each dollar his 
Government owes this country canccled, or when the French 
want 50 cents of every dollgg they owe this country canceled 
in order that they may coutinue to subjugate the peoples of 
northern Africa—I say whenever that kind of economy is up 
for consideration it is all right to give away the money that 
is. owed to this country by cancellation of the debts to the 
extent of millions and even billions of dollars, but when it is 
proposed to take a little money ont of the Treasury for bird 
refuges or public shooting grounds, which I do not think are 
necessary at all, then we are told that economy demands that 
we shall not spend the money, and we must set up a system 
of Federal licenses not for one year but for a continuation 
of years, to go on until they have built up a fund só big and 
an army of wardens so big that the people will no longer stand 
for it and Congressmen and Senators who succeed us will be 
compelled to repeal such legislation. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Forterre in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator will agree with me that the 
amount of money to be expended for certain purposes will de- 
pend entirely on the Congress which has to make the appropri- 
ations. 

Mr. DILL. But the Senator knows that under the terms of 
the bill all the money collected for Federal licenses goes into a 
special fund in the Treasury, to be expended by appropriations 
made by Congress in connection with the game refuges and 
public shooting grounds. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; in connection with them, but not sim- 
ply for game wardens. 

Mr. DILL. But the money comes in, and it does not cost 

the Government anything. 
Mr. NORBECK. If the Senator complains about having a 
large number of bird refuges, I remind him that although the 
funds which come in come from the public, nevertheless, Con- 
gress will use them for that purpose. 

Mr. DILL. The men proposing ‘the bill before the House 
committee—they did not come before the Senate committee, 
and that is why I want to read some of this material into 
the record—said that the more shooting grounds and more 
refuges they get, the more game wardens they would have 
to have. 

Mr. NORBECK. The.more sheep and cattle we have, the 
We do not kill off the sheep 
just to get away from the sheep herder. 

Mr. DILL. Oh, do not compare the great stock business of 
the country to a system like this which is self-perpetuating. 
If the Senator from South Dakota will give me his attention 
a moment before he leaves the Chamber—because he raised 
the question and then walked away before I could reply to 
him—I want to discuss for a moment the proposition which 
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he made. The more bird refuges and the more public shoot- 
ing grounds we have, the more game wardens we must haye, 
and then the more reasons there will be for the people to buy 
licenses; and the more licenses that are sold the more money 
comes in available only for the purpose of game refuges and 
public shooting grounds, and Congress will appropriate that 
money for those purposes to make necessary the appointment 
of more game wardens to bring in more licensees to buy more 
refuges to hire more game wardens, 

Mr. NORBECK. If the bill will create an unlimited amount 
of game over the country, the bill will certainly serve its pur- 
pose. 

Mr. DILL. It will not do that. It will create an unlimited 
number of game wardens, however. 

Mr. NORBECK. May I ask the Senator how many game 
wardens his State has? ; 

Mr. DILL. I do not know, because I do not know the num- 
ber of country game wardens. 

Mr. NORBECK. Possibly 50? 

Mr. DILL. Oh, my own county has a considerable num- 
ber alone. 

Mr, NORBECK. 
for each State. 

Mr. DILL. This bill will provide an additional one for each 
State merely to start with. This is like a snowball when the 
snow is melting; it grows and grows and there is no means of 
stopping it. It must be stopped by Congress alone. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Maryland? i 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. That will be especially true, of course, in 
those States which have the appointments, while the Federal 
Government provides the funds pay the salaries, 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Maryland has been out of the 
Chamber while I haye been discussing in his absence some of 
the comments he made, much as I regretted to do it. I recog- 
nize that the Senator had other important business to call him 
from the Chamber, but I said, probably during his absence, 
that the only saving grace I haye seen in the bill at all is the 
proposal made by the Senator from Arkansas, because under 
that, at least, no State will be in the position that this man 
from Texas feared his State would be in, haying a number 
of game wardens from Massachusetts sent down to enforce 
the Federal law in the State of Texas. At least the citizens 
of the State would be chosen to enforce the law in the State, 
and to my mind that is the only sugar-coating that is offered 
for this pill if I must swallow it, though I do not mean to 
swallow it until I have to do so. If the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas is adopted I still am just as much 
opposed to the bill as ever, because it still contains what I 
consider the vice that ought to beat it and destroy it, namely, 
the Federal license provision. But if we must take it, then I 
think the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas is highly 
desirable. I have great regard for the judgment and views of 
the Senator from Maryland, but, unfortunately, sometimes I 
think he is wrong. 

Mr. BRUCE. At least my friend is not like the French lady 
to whom Benjamin Franklin referred as having said that the 
more she thought about it the more satisfied she was that he 
alone was always right. 

Mr. DILL. I would not say always right or always wrong, 
but in this case especially wrong. 

I was about to read the language of the decision of the court 
when they supported the law as being constitutional: 


Here a national interest of very nearly the first magnitude is in- 
volved. It can be protected only by national action in concert with 
that of another power. But for the treaty and the statute there 
soon might be no birds for any power to deal with. We see nothing in 
the Constitution that compels the Government to sit by while a food 
supply is cut off and the protectors of our forests and of our crops 
are destroyed. 


There is nothing in the Constitution which prevents Congress 
from protecting the cutting off of the food supply, but there is 
also nothing in the Constitution which calls upon Congress to 
set up a system of Federal licenses to interfere with the privi- 
leges of everybody who wants to hunt in this country. 
ever regulations are made, whatever provisions of law are 
made regarding Federal bird refuges, they can be enforced by 
the State game wardens in cooperation with the Federal 
wardens. That is what is happening now. We have not as 
many Federal game wardens as we have States, and yet there 
has been no showing here that the wild migratory bird life of 
the country is being annihilated. In fact the showing is that 


This bill will provide an additional one 
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the wild migratory bird life of the country is increasing and 
will no doubt continue to increase. 

Then I read further from the editorial in the East Side Call, 
and this is a sportsman’s paper. It is not a paper edited, 
owned, or backed by the ammunition makers or the advocates 
of Federal licenses: 


Immediately after the Supreme Court sustained the migratory bird 
treaty act it was found that there were not sufficient funds to police 
the different States to enforce tle provisions of the act, and Congress 
was appealed to, but Congress refused to heed the appeal for funds 
to be appropriated from the Public Treasury. The powerful lobby 
then set to work to find means to provide revenues to enforce the 
provisions of the act. A bill was introduced in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, which was defeated. Then another bill was introduced in 
the Sixty-elghth Congress, and it died a lingering death. Each of these 
bills provided for a discriminatory tax upon the hunter. 


I glory in the fortitude of the Senators and Congressmen 
who have preceded us in that they have done their part in 
killing one bill and causing another bill to die a lingering death: 
I wish we could strangle this bill and do the job so completely 
that never again would we be faced here with a proposal to 
set up a Federal licensing system for everybody who wants 
to go out and hunt a few birds in the various parts of the 
country, even though they be two or three thousand miles 
removed from the seat of the Federal Government. 


Later at a conference at Denver, Colo., it was arranged to have 
another bill prepared, and the revenue was to be created by the reten- 
tion of the 10 per cent war tax on guns and ammunition, which bill 
was to be presented to the Sixty-ninth Congress, which is now in 
session. About this time, for some reason which has not yet been 
explained, the arms and ammunition companies increased the cost of 
ammunition 15 per cent 


They did not wait for the tax to be put on. They were 
going to get theirs whether the Government got its increase 
or not— 


and shortly thereafter the report came out that the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress was to repeal the 10 per cent war tax on guns and ammunition. 
Yet it will be seen that the 15 per cent increase in the cost of ammu- 
nition had already gone into effect, 


So, under the guise of caring for an ammunition tax for the 
Government, there was an increase made in the cost of arms 
and ammunition, and that extra money certainly would provide 
a fine fund for lobbying purposes behind a bill like this. It 
provides a fine fund to support an organization of 3,300 mem- 
bers under the name of the Game Protective Association. 

Under the guise of a game refuge bill, the smoke of which 
completely obliterates any sight of the arms and ammunition 
companies, we are to set up a Federal licensing system that 
will build up the game-refuge-public-shooting-ground and game- 
warden-Federal-controlled areas in the United States. 


The repeal of the 10 per cent war tax left the preparation and 
introduction of the contemplated bill then being considered in such 
shape that there could be no revenue reached from this tax. Not to 
be beaten in their determination to inflict a tax on the sportsmen (after 
the 15 per cent increase in the cost of ammunition and the repeal of 
the 10 per cent war tax) it was then determined to introduce in the 
Sixty-ninth Congress the present bill, which it set out in full, and is 
to be known under the short title of “ Migratory bird refuge and 
marsh land conseryation act,” as follows: 


Then a copy of the bill is inserted. 


Having read the proposed bill, now introduced in Congress, you 
will observe that you must obtain a license from the Post Office 
Department, paying $1 therefor. 


Yesterday in discussing the referendum on prohibition pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epor], I men- 
tioned the fact that the Post Office Department was to be used 
to conduct a referendum election in those States where it 
was not intended to hold such a referendum under the State 
law. Now we have a bill that proposes that the postmasters 
shall become a collection agency for the Federal license system, 
and the fund so collected is to be turned into the Treasury by 
the postmasters. I do not know but what if 50 per cent of 
this fund were given to the fourth-class postmasters, it would 
haye one virtue, that the poor fellows in the fourth-class 
post offices might get enough at least to pay their board and the 
expense of lighting their offices during the year for which they 
now get practically nothing in the way of salary. 

Of course, there is some propriety in having the postmasters 
collect this $1 license fee, because most of the licenses are going 
to be sold in the little post offices located in the scattered com- 
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munities where people go hunting. Fourth-class postmasters 
are naturally partisan appointees, It is true we have a civil- 
service system. My friend, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce], is always in favor of civil service, and we have a 
ciyil-service system for fourth-class postmasters. It is a very 
interesting system. The Civil Service Commission hold an ex- 
amination and report three names. Then the Post Office De- 
partment writes to the Representative from the purticular 
district and asks, Do you know any reason why the man first 
on the list should not be appointed? If so, we should be 
glad to hear it.’ Then the Representative picks out one who 
is a good Republican and states why he ought to be chosen, 
and he generally is chosen. 

I am not condemning the Republicans under this adminis- 
tration for doing that, for the Democrats also did it under 
Democratic administrations. I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives at that time, and I used to manage to get 
Democratic postmasters in those little post offices throughout 
my State. If the Federal postmasters in the little towns are 
going to be called upon to collect the $1 license fee, that will 
give them something to do, and that, of course, will be praise- 
worthy. Then, we are going to have a lot of Federal ap- 
pointees under civil service; but it is evident that the appointee 
does not forget the person who appointed him, so we are going 
to have a nice political machine here to add to the present 
political machine as conducted by the appointees of the ad- 
ministration, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator from Washington did not 
mean to convey the idea, I presume, that under a Republican 
administration a Democratic Representative would be called 
upon to designate who should be appointed as a postmaster? 

Mr. DILL, Oh, no. In such cases, of course, I suppose the 
national committeeman has control of the appointments. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is the practice. 

Mr. DILE. I understand that there is an investigation now 
going on of the charge that they have been selling post offices 
in the South. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In the Democratic districts in the South 
the names of the three eligibles are submitted to the national 
committeeman, and, as a rule, whoever he desires appointed 
gets the post office. 

Mr. DILL. There is no doubt about that, and yet that is 
called civil service. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. And neither the Representatives nor the 
Senators from my State have a thing to do with such appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. DILL. I was speaking, of course, of administration 
Representatives and Senators, The administration will work 
out a similar system as to the appointment of game wardens; 
we need not worry about that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Washington 
yield to a question that has to do with the suggestion of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. That practice was inaugurated long ago. 

Mr. DILL. I so stated. 

Mr. FESS. When it was inaugurated there was a conference 
to ascertain whether giving no leeway whatever to anyone and 
limiting the President’s power of appointment to some one 
specified in the civil service report would really be constitu- 
tional; there was a question whether the President’s power 
could be limited in that way. Personally I would very much 
prefer, if we are going to live up to civil service, always to 
give the appointment to the highest man, but the question was 
raised by high authority whether that would not interfere with 
the appointing power of the President and whether or not it 
would be constitutional. 

Mr. DILL. I recognize that. The point, however, I am mak- 
ing is that that kind of civil service becomes a farce. If post- 
masters are to be appointed through political influence, as 
they were before so-called civil service was inaugurated, they 
ought to be considered simply as political appointees and let 
everybody so understand. For my part I would eliminate abso- 
lutely any political influence. 

Mr. FESS. I wholly agree with the Senator. If it is going 
to be civil service, let it be civil service; if it is not going to be 
that, let it be the other; but I do not want to take any respon- 
sibility for the charge, as the Senator from Florida has charged, 
that we have the form of civil service but that, after all, the 
appointments are made by some one who submits a recom- 
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mendation. There is too much truth in that, I will say to the 
Senator from Florida, but I do not want to rest under that 
sort of a limitation, 

Mr. DILL. But the Senator admits that that is what does 
happen, does he not? 

Mr. FHSS. I do; but I deplore it. 

Mr. DILL. I disapprove it also. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield further to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I merely desired that the Rxconb should 
be clear as to the controlling practice in making appointments 
in the States represented by members of the minority party. 
I did not mean to make any charge; I think the same custom 
has prevailed regardless of the party which has been in power; 
but the Senator from Washington, in speaking of it, related 
that the Representative from the district in which a post oflice 
was located would be asked to make a recommendation. I 
knew that he was familiar with the system, but he omitted to 
say that that applied only where the majority party was in 
control and was not the custom and practice in States where 
the minority party prevails. 

Mr. DILL. Now, Mr. President, I wish to continue reading 
from this editorial 


then, if you have been able to obtain the license under whatever regu- 
lations may have been made by the Postmaster General, yon must next 
ascertain what other regulations may have been made regarding several 
other statutes, including the migratory bird treaty act, as well as such 
other regulations that may be made under this act and other acts, and 
then, having taken your dollar for a license under regulations yet to 
be made under this act, it is proposed to raise a fund to police the 
country by taking 40 per cent of the dollar and use it in enforcing not 
only this act and whateyer regulations may be npde under it but also 
to enforce the migratory bird treaty act and the Lacy Act under such 
regulations already existing under them, as well as such further regu- 
lations that may be made from time to time under them, 


So that we are golng to police these game refuges from 
Washington. There is a bill now ptnding before the Senate 
known as the national police bill. It is proposed to have a 
centralized system of national police. I do not know whether 
the members of that police force will constitute a national con- 
stabulary or what they are going to be, but, nevertheless, we 
have such a proposal here, and, if we are going to have a na- 
tional system of game wardens to police bird refuges and na- 
tional public shooting grounds, we might just as well establish 
a national constabulary and have it centered here in Wash- 
ington, as proposed by the bill to which I have referred. 

The editorial continues: 


We bave no objection to game and wild-bird refuges. 


I do not think anybody has. So far as I know, there is not 
any opposition to this bill because of its provisions with re-- 
gard to game refuges, although there is opposition to it be- 
cause of the provisions with reference to shooting grounds. 
I do not believe the Government ought to go into the business 
of buying up tracts of land in various sections of the country 
and then policing them to provide shooting grounds. 


We have no objection to game and wild-bird refuges. In fact, we 
have made a determined and successful effort to have our own State 
create refuges. We believe the subject should be left to the individual 
States to create refuges, yet if it is determined by the powerful lobby 
to haye the refuges created and controlled by and under Federal con- 
trol, without regard to the wishes of the sportsmen of the country, 
and distribute upon them a discriminatory tax, we fecl that we have 
a just cause of complaint. 

It is again said, as was the case in the passage of the migratory 
bird treaty act, that practically all the people of the different States 
are demanding the passage of this bill, and if this be true, and if, as 
said by the Supreme Court of the United States, the migratory bird 
treaty act was upheld on the ground of the national importance of 
the subject matter as a valuable food supply to all the people of the 
Nation, as well as the forests and crops of the Nation, then it becomes 
the solemn duty of our Government to protect that subject, which has 
been declared“ national” and raise the revenue necessary for its pro- 
tectlon and the creating of refuges out of the general funds of the 
National Treasury by appropriation, and not attempt to get from under 
its responsibility to the whole people by saddling the expense upon a 
few of the people by providing for a Federal tax upon the sportsmen, 


As I said a moment ago, the most dangerous feature of this 
bill is that it proposes to make the Federal tax $1. Of course, 
the payment of a license fee of $1 does not mean anything as 
a general proposition. The poor man who wants to hunt will 
pay it, of course, as well as anyone else, and it is not the dollar 
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license fee of itself which Is so serious, but the results that grow 
out of imposing even that small charge, namely, the concentra- 
tion of a fund in the Treasury constituting an inyitation to 
Congress to make appropriations for the purpose of buying 
public shooting grounds and establishing a system of Federal 
game wardens. 


It has been determined that less than 3 per cent of the people hunt 
migratory birds, 


And yet it is proposed that ont of this 3 per cent is to come 
the money to buy the refuges and the shooting grounds. 


It has been determined that less than 3 per cent of the people hunt 
migratory birds, and less than 5 per cent hunt at all under license, 
and no one can say it would be fair and just to tax that 3 per cent 
of the people when the whole people receive the benefit as a national 
asset, ‘ 

The National Government has taken control of the subject of migra- 
tory birds upon the ground of its great food value; its great value to 
forests and crops as a national asset. Now it is up to the National 
Government to provide, by. general appropriation, funds for its pro- 
tection. 


The Senator from South Dakota says that the reason he 
ean not agree to an amendment to this bill which will provide 
appropriationa from the Federal Treasury is because such 
appropriations could not be obtained. I do not know whether 
the Senator means by that that the President would veto the 
bill or whether such a bill could not be passed by the Senate, 
but I do know if the Senator would agree to strike ont the 
provision in regard to the Federal license fee and provide for 
bird refuges and provide a small appropriation, if one-tenth of 
the benefit should result that it is urged here by the Senator 
will result, there would be a public sentiment sufficiently 
strong to force a future appropriation great enough to take 
care of all the need§ of the migratory-bird treaty. 


If the National Government is unwilling to assume the responsibility 
of preserving the subject so taken over by it, then in all fairness to 
the people of the respective States it is the duty of that Government 
to repeal the migratory bird {peaty act; abrogate the treaty and return 
the subject matter back to the people of the respective States where it 
belongs and they will assume the responsibility of protecting it. Our 
President, Mr. Coolidge, has sald that “It is the duty of the people 
to get back to local self-government.” The people are willing if 
given the opportunity. 


Yes, if given the opportunity; but the opportunity they are 
given here is the opportunity of paying a dollar every time 
they want to go out and hunt migratory birds, the opportunity 
to have a Federal game warden, first, my friend from South 
Dakota says, one from each State, and then, when you get one 
he will need assistants, and then those assistants will need 
assistants, and then assistants upon assistants will be needed, 


and there is no provision in this bill by which it ever would be 


stopped. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIBLD. In view of the wonderful address deliv- 
ered by President Coolidge at Williamsburg, Va., the Senator 
does not think for one moment that he would sign this bill, 
does he? 

Mr, DILL. After the President delivered that address one 
week and the next week proceeded to authorize his national 
prohibition service to use all the State officials, when a reversal 
of viewpoint such as that indicates has taken place I would not 
predict anything as to what the President would do about this 
bill. I want to say to the Senator, however, that I believe if 
the Federal license tax were stricken out of this bill and a 
reasonable appropriation put in it the President would not 
veto it. I do not believe he would defy to that extent the 
sentiment in this country for the development of the wild life 
of the country and the establishment of bird refuges. 


We feel that the sportsmen have done more for the protection of our 
wild life than any lobby which has ever affiliated for that purpose. 


I commend that to those who talk here about setting up by 
law a Federal system of control of wild life, The sportsmen 
of this country have been the ones in the various States who 
have brought about the legislation that has established these 
bird refuges. I have here on my desk a compilation that is 
simply amazing of the bird refuges and the yarious game 
refuges of the United States. 

On the part of some States it is almost beyond my own 
belief that it could be done; and yet it is proposed, in the light 
of the sentiment that has been developed in the country in 
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favor of developing State control of this game question, to set 
up this Federal system of control from Washington, 


They are still willing to give that protection. 
Speaking again of the sportsmen: 


They feel that they should not be discriminated against and com- 
pelled to pay the full bill under a Federal tax upon them as a class, 
when the great benefit accrues to all the people of the Nation as a 
natural source of food supply—the protection of the forests and the 
crops. 

We submit to you, is it fair or just? 

If you belteve that it is unfair and unjust, see that your Congress- 
man and Senator from your district are informed of your position on 
this bill. 


That is the statement signed by the Southern Ilinois Sports- 
men’s League and published in the East Side Call, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. President, I am not going to discuss further at this time 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas; but before it is 
voted on I think there ought to be a quorum of the Senate 
present, and therefore I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of no quorum hav- 
ing been made, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the-following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier Kin Sackett 


Bingham George La Follette Sheppard 
Bratton Gerry McKellar Simmons 
Broussard Glass McMaster Stanfleld 
Bruce Gooding MeNar Swanson 
Butler ale Miyfield ‘Trammell 
Cameron Harris Metcalf Tyson 
Capper Heflin Norbeck Wadsworth 
Caraway Howell Oddie Wheeler 
Curtis Johnson Overman Williams 
Dull Jones, N. Mex, Phipps Willis 
Edwards Jones, Wash, ‘Ine 

Ferris Kendrick Pittman 

Fess Keyes Reed, Pa. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, 

Mr. CURTIS Mr. President, I desire to submit a request 
for unanimous consent. I ask unanimous consent that from 
now on debate on this measure by each Senator be limited to 
30 minutes on the bill and 10 minutes on amendments. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator knows that the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Brease] said this afternoon that 
he would object to that, and the Senator from South Carolina 
is not here. 

Mr. CURTIS. I talked to the Senator from South Carolina, 
and he said he had no objection to a limitation of debate. 

Mr. DILL. When did he say that? 

Mr. CURTIS. Just about an hour ago. 

Mr. DILL. I have not talked to him in the last 10 minutes, 
but I know that has been his attitude. 

Mr. CURTIS. He said he had no objection to a limitation 
of debate. 

Mr. DILL. The debate has been on the bill. I do not see 
any need for such a limitation, The Senator may not know 
it, but I did talk about the bill this afternoon, 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator did. I heard his speech. I have 
been here all the time, and I want to congratulate the Senator 
on talking on the bill. Some other Senators have not done so. 

Mr. DILL, I have put in the Recorp some information 
on this bill, and I have some more information that I want 
to put in the Record; and I do not see any need of limiting 
debate at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator objects to the agreement I 
have suggested, could we not agree to vote on this measure 
on next Tuesday? I will state to the Senator that if he 
will agree to a vote on this bill and amendments on Tuesday 
at 4 o'clock, I will ask the Senate to-night to adjourn until 
Tuesday. That will give the Senator all of to-morrow. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator knows that the Senator from South 
Carolina was going to object to that. The Senator protected 
me this morning on that, and for my part I think this bill will 
probably come to a vote to-morrow. I have one more address 
on the bill as such. 

Mr. CURTIS. I haye not submitted a request of this kind 
before, because I knew the Senator had a speech that he 
wanted to deliver. He has delivered one, and I did not know 
that he had another. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 5 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I simply wish to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas to the fact that the District mothers’ aid bill 
has already been set down for consideration on Tuesday. 
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Mr. CURTIS. That is immediately after the conclusion of 
the routine morning business, and ought not to take over an 
hour and a half or two hours. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is true. 

Mr. CURTIS. If there is objection, of course, that settles it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest to the Senator from Kansas that if 
he would make that Wednesday afternoon I do not think 
anyone would object to it. 

Mr. DILL, I think we can get a vote sooner than that. I 
am not going to take time on any other subject; I am not going 
to filibuster, but I am going to talk about this bill when I 
want to do so. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would consent to Wednesday if the Senator 
would consent. 

Mr. DILL. I may say if that were done there would be no 
more interest in the bill, there would be no more consideration 
of the bill. Everybody would say, “ We will vote on Wed- 
nesday.” 

Mr. CURTIS. There has not been much interest in the bill 
this afternoon. The Senator was making a splendid speech, 
and only about half a dozen were here to listen to him. Does 
the Senator object? 

Mr. DILL. I think so. t 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this migratory bird bill has 

been before the Senate for about eight or nine days. It seems 
to me that it is about time we were agreeing as to when we 
will yote upon it. A very important measure is now pend- 
ing in this body, the bill providing for cooperative rond build- 
ing in the States, the bill known as the Federal aid bill for 
the construction of public highways or post roads in the yari- 
ous States of this Union, a measure in which practically all 
the States are vitally interested. There is another bill pend- 
ing which if passed its sponsors tell us will be of some value 
to the farmers of the country. 
I do not think the Senate should spend any more time on 
this migratory bird bill until we have disposed of these other 
two very important measures. I just want to make this 
suggestion to Senators now, that if Congress finally adjourns 
with no farm relief legislation enacted farmers everywhere 
will ask you what you did to relieve the anxiety, distress, and 
suffering so universally experienced among the farmers of 
America? If you answer that you did nothing there is going 
to be trouble in the Republican camp. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr, President, we may tell them we passed 
the Mellon tax reduction plan. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That would not be a very satisfactory answer 
to them. They would say, “It is true that you voted to per- 
mit the Secretary of the Treasury to return $300,000,000 an- 
nually to the big taxpayers of the country. You had ample 
time for that. But you did not have time to do anything for 
the farmers of the country.” 

The representatives of millions of American farmers have 
been here since the Ist of December, asking you to do some- 
thing to relieve them of the unjust and intolerable conditions 
that are now upon them. This Republican Congress has not 
found time to do anything for them, but the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norpreck] is here 
day after day pleading for legislation in behalf of the migra- 
tory bird. He is discussing the rights and welfare of the wood 
duck, the teal duck, and nearly every other kind of duck, but 
the duck that he and others are exhibiting here daily is the 
duck that is trying to duck farm legislation at this session. 
[Laughter.] If they keep it up, there will be more lame ducks 
around here after the next election than we have seen in a 
long time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORBECK. If the Senator will pardon me, I suggest 
that there should be some more lame ducks. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I agree with the Senator about that, but I 
hope that he has no reference to himself in that connection. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I am in favor of a sane law that will protect 
migratory birds. We already have a very good law of that kind 
now on the statute books. I would favor a sanctuary in each 
State for these birds, but I am not going to yote for this bill 
as it now stands. Day by day more and more restrictions are 
being thrown around the common, everyday rights and lib- 
erties of the average citizen in the country, and it has been 
suggested here by some Senator that the powers pressing most 
earnestly for the passage of this bird bill are the big gun clubs 
and the powder concerns of the country. I think we might 
lay this bill aside until we can pass some farm-relief legislation. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama what advantage he thinks we would gain by laying 
this bill aside and taking up another one? If the Senate is 
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impotent to register its will and yote on this bill, why will it 
not be in the same position with any other bill we take up? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senate is not impotent to act in this 
matter. We have a well-known rule. I understand that proba- 
bly 80 per cent of the Senators, maybe 90 per cert, are going 
to yote for this bill, whether they favor it or not, and there 
is no reason in the world why the Senator in charge of this 
bill can not invoke the rule, and I think he ought to do it. I 
think the Senator from Alabama is absolutely right. Here 
are two measures that are pressing, and they are in the minds 
of all the American people. One is the farm relief bill, the 
other is the good roads bill, and the country is expecting 
Congress to pass both those bills before we adjourn, We have 
been dilly-dallying and shilly-shallying here for 10 days on a 
bird bill. The bird bill is important, and I think probably it 
ought to pass, but I want to suggest to the Senator having 
the bill in charge that he invoke the rule. We adopted that 
rule for the purpose of acting in just such a matter. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment. I think it is the duty 
of the Senator haying the bill in charge to invoke the rule, and 
let us vote and put an end to further discussion of this bill. 
It has been discussed in season and out of season, and eyen 
at that has not been discussed a great deal. We ought to 
have an end of it. We are putting ourselves in a ridiculous 
position day after day in keeping the bill before the Senate 
and keeping out all other business. 

Mr. DILL. This bill has not been discussed six hours in the 
Senate since it has been the unfinished business. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Tennessee if he believes we would gain anything by dis- 
placing this bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not suggest that it be displaced. 
What I am urging in this emergency is that the Senator from 
South Dakota ask for cloture, and I have no doubt that he 
can have the rule applied, and it ought to be applied. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to ask the Senator from Tennessee 
whether he will head the petition for that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will head the petition. I am tired of the 
bird bill. Let us vote on it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 2 
Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have not occupied 2 
minutes since this bill has been pending, but I think in fairness 
that if those who have made an hour or two or three hour 
speeches on farm relief bills and those who have spoken an hour’ 
or two or three hours on the good-roads subject and various 
other subjects, even those who were favorable to this bill, had 
not occupied so much time on other subjects we would already 

have had a vote. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say this: That six hours’ time has not 
been deyoted to this bill in all the time it has been before the 
Senate. When Senators talk about cloture on a measure that 
has not been discussed or considered by the Senate, I say they 
are in a pretty big hurry to pass a bill without consideration. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the fact is that the bill is still 
before the Senate and it is here every day. When the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Oppel called up the road bill the other day 
it was sidetracked. We considered it for only a little while, 
and the migratory bird bill was again pressed to the front. 

We are consuming hours and days here discussing some 
desirable and comfortable resting place for a migratory bird, a 
sanctuary where these wood ducks and teal ducks and canvas- 
back ducks and sandhill cranes may haye a pleasant place to’ 
sojourn for a season. You have time to provide a temporary 
habitat or resting place for ducks and geese and cranes, but 
you do not seem disposed to take the time to lend a helping 
hand to the farmer and his family who are having a hard 
time to provide a home and obtain the common necessities of life. 

Senators, a serious situation now confronts the farmers of 
this country. They are far from being prosperous. In fact, 
they are despondent and discontented. They are in a deplorable 
condition. Many of them are hard pressed to provide for those 
dependent upon them. The truth is that many of them under 
present conditions are eking out a miserable existence. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of them have already lost their homes and 
farms and hundreds of thousands more are trembling with fear 
lest they lose theirs. They are expecting you at least to show 
your friendly interest and keen concern in the farm-relief 
measures that they have asked you to consider, but instead of 
doing that you are consuming time urging legislation for the 
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benefit of migratory birds and big hunting clubs. The migratory 
bird has his rights, and I am in favor of giving him the pro- 
tection that he is entitled to, but I am of the opinion that our 
first duty is to our fellow man, and if I had my way I would 
lay the bird bill aside and set the whole Senate to the task of 
working out a genuine farm-relief measure. The farmer has a 
right to be impatient and indignant at the way he and his 
interests are being ignored or neglected by this Republican 
Congress. 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. CURTIS. If Senators want to yote on the pending 
amendment—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Let us vote on the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Washington has already 
said he has another speech to make, and there is an executive 
matter to be taken up this evening that will take some little 
time, The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] has a matter he 
desires to haye considered, and I would like to move an execu- 
tive session. 

THE POSTAL SERVICE 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Mr. President, recently Dr. W. S. Mc- 
Kinstry, of the Nashville post office, has prepared, and Post- 
master W. J. O'Callaghan, of that city, has sent out, six 
letters on the“ History of the Post.“ 

They are sent out in the interest of the present-day service 
largely as advertisements for the Postal Service in having let- 
ters mailed early and often during the day and arranging mail 
in an orderly manner. These letters are intensely interesting 
from a historical standpoint. 

They are very informing, they are ingenious, they are clever, 
and they ought to be preserved. They are a great credit to 
the officers of the post office at Nashyille, and especially to 
Postmaster O'Callaghan, who directed their distribution. I 
ask unanimous consent that they may be inserted in the 
Record as part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


History OF run Post 
(Letter No. 41) 


Unrrep Srarns Post Orrice, 
Nashville, Tenn., February 15, 1926. 
TINH POSTAL SERVICR OF HOLY WRIT 
Mr. NASHVILtE Business Man: Before man was, or fish or birds or 
living things were, the postal service existed. In the collection of the 
Holy Scriptures (the Bible taken from the Greek word * biblio,” books, 
from “biblos,” the inner bark of the papyrus, on which the ancients 
wrote) we trace a development of communication, Before there was a 
mode of writing, before there were nations or kings or governments, 
there were messengers bearing news. 
Lr THERE BH LIGHT” 


was the first message to sweep across the face of the earth, according 
to the Book of Genesis, and God Uimself was the delivering Postman, 
and for six days God created and delivered messages to the earth, and 
He, on the seventh day, rested. 

All was well in Eden until the serpent came with the false message 
to the woman, and in his subtle manner induced Eve to eat of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil. 

“AND run DOVER CAME IN TO HIM IN THE EVENING 
and, lo, in her mouth was an olive leaf plucked off, and Noah knew that 
the waters were abated off the earth.” 

Throughout the pages of Holy Writ we find God, either directly or 
through His angels, communicating with Abram, Moses, and other 
prophets of old. And we find man communicating with man, through 
messengers, by word or by sign. 

MESSENGERS CONVEYING WORD MESSAGES 


“And Jacob sent messengers before him to Esau, his brother. And 
the messengers returned to Jacob saying, ‘ We came to thy brother Esau, 
and also he cometh to meet thee, and 400 men with him. 

“And Gideon sent messengers throughout all Ephraim, saying: ‘ Come 
down against the Midianites and take before them the waters unto 
Bethborah and Jordan.’ ” 5 

MESSENGERS CONVEYING LETTERS 

“ So she —Jezebel, King Ahab's wife—“ wrote letters in Ahab's name 
and senled them with his seal, and sent the letters unto the eldere and 
to the nobles that were in his city, dwelling in Naboth." 

MESSENGERS ON HORSES AND CAMELS CONVEYING LETTERS 
(The Persian post) 


“And he wrote in the King Ahasuerus's name, and sealed it with the 
king's ring, and sent letters by posts on horseback, and riders on mules, 
camels, and young dromedaries.“ 
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“So the posts that rode upon mules and enwels went out, being 
hastened and pressed on by the king's commandment, And the decree 
was given at Shushan the palace.” 

Here we change from sacred to profane history, and our next letter 
deals with Cyrus the Great, who put periodicity into the postal service, 
which continued to Darius, who was the first postmaster general of 
record and the last of the Persian kings. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. O'CALLAGHAN, Postmaster, 


(Copies on request. “Mall your letters early aud often during the 
day.“ “Tie your mail in orderly bundles.” ) 


(Letter No. 42) 
Unttreo Srates Post OFFICE, 
Nashville, Tenn, 
_ MANNER OF COMMUNICATION BY THE ANCIENTS 


Mr. NASHVILUE Bustness MAN: Asta was probably the birthplace of 
mankind, The oldest people noted historically is the ancient Aryan 
Nation, History begins on the banks of the Nile, the Tigris, and the 
Euphrates Rivers, and out of the obscurity of antiquity come the cities 
of Memphis, Thebes, Ninevah, and Babylon. The chroniclers of ancient 
history record passable roads, extending from Egypt into Babylonia, 
Assyria, Media, and Persia. 


THE FIRST POST ROADS 


Over these ronds the ancient kings and rulers sent their messengers, 
on foot, on horse, ass, or camel. The urge to communicate is inherent 
in human society, From 2000 B. C. to 500 B. C., when a king desired 
to send a message he selected a messenger for that sole duty, who went 
alone or ig company, executed the ruler's wish, and returned. There 
was no system of periodical post, relays, or exchange. 


CYRUS, THE GREAT 


Cyrus was the founder of the ancient Persian Empire, about 560 
B. C., a monarchy, perhaps the most wealthy and magnificent which 
the world has ever seen. Two great historlans—Herodotus, philoso- 
pher and scholar, and Xenophon, a great general—have given us a 
narrative of these events. The writings of the Persians were In 
cuneiform characters, in all about 40, written from left to right. 
Public documents were cut in rock by chisels, Edicts and general 
communications were written on prepared skins by pen. 


CYRUS, THE FATHER OF THD SYSTHM OF “POST” 


Cyrus soon conquered many of the near-by nations. Croesus, of 
mighty wealth, and “Great Babylon” surrendered to him. His was 
a mighty empire. A system of regular communication was necessary 
to govern it successfully. Great as he was as warrior and prince, 
he was the greater because of his establishment of a system of * post,“ 
which proclaimed him a victor in peace as well as in war. He built 
royal roads throughout his empire. Large and pretentious structures, 
or “post offices," were erected a day's journey apart, Fast horses, 
camels, and mules were housed therein, as were the men employed as 
couriers. The master of the post received the letters and sent them 
by a fresh courier and mount on the way to the next post, and so on 
throughout the system. It was a network of highways and byways, 
like our railroads. Government packets were also handled. So, it may 
be said that Cyrus conceived the idea of parcel post. 

These “posts” served purposes of government, and Rawlinson says, 
“They were also open to the use of the private traders.” Rollins 
says, “Cyrus required that the governors of his provinces and his 
chief commanders of troops write to him regularly, giving an exact 
account of everything that passed in their several districts and armies. 
To enable himself to receive speedy intelligence of all affairs, he re- 
quired his post to operate night and day, with extraordinary speed; 
nor did either rain or snow, heat or cold, or any inclemency of the 
season interrupt the progress.” 

Sincerely, 
W. J. O'CALLAGHAN, Postmaster. 

P. S.: Cyrus had a snappy mail service. Moral: Mail early and 
often. Hand toa boy. Coples on request. 

Next: Greece. 


— 


(Letter No. 43) 


UNITED STATES POST OFFICE, 
Nashville, Tenn., March 16, 1926. 


GREECE, OR ANCIBNT HELLAS 


Mr, NASHVILLE Business Man: Although the Greek civilization 
started as early as 2000 B, C., according to Mr. Paul Anton, the author 
of this narrative, the early records of the country are traditional up 
to 776 B. C. Then the first Olympian games started, and the Greeks 
began to write the events and affairs of their lives. Solon was the 
great law giver; Demosthenes the excelient orator; Æsop wrote the 
animal fables; Plato was a wonderful philosopher; and Herodotus was 
the first historian of rank, 
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MERCURY OF GREEK MYTHOLOGY 


Mars was the God of war; Neptune was god of the sen; Hercules was 
god of physical energy; and Mercury, in whom tbe Postal Service is 
particularly interested, was god of flight, the swift traveler of the 
clouds, sometimes called Hermes, the fying angel. He was the means 
by which the gods of Greek mythology were supposed to express and 
transfer their decisions. 

MESSENGERS OF ANCIENT GREECE 

The ancient Greeks, to express their thoughts from distance to dis- 
tance, used men who were very fast runners, They were considered 
next to the gods, because of their speed. In thelr time they took the 
place of our .etter carriers of to-day. They were used to carry mes- 
gages of government import, and at critical moments of the country, as 
in time of war, When the Persians, 490 B. C., invaded Greece to cap- 
ture Athens, because Athens and Sparta were two of the most formi- 
dable cities of ancient Greece, Athens refused to give to the messenger 
of the King of Persia ground or water, the usual sign of submission. 
Then Athens dispatched Fedippides, their fastest letter carrier, to 
Sparta to ask for help, and he made the distance in a very short time. 

When Leonidas, with 800 Spartans, defended the pass of Thermop- 
ylae, the attacking Persian general sent a messenger with a message to 
Leonidas, stating that it was useless for him (Leonidas) to fight, as 
there were so many Persian soldiers that thelr arrows would darken the 
sun. Leonidas sent the messenger back with the information that such 
conditions suited him, as his soldiers could fight the better in the shade. 

THE FIRST MARATHON RACE 


When the Greeks defeated the Persians at the Battle of Marathon the 
Greek general selected a man who was both soldier and letter carrier, 
who had been fighting several days, to run with the news of victory to 
Athens. He ran 26% miles in 2 hours and 40 minutes, from Marathon 
to Athens, and all he was able to say to the official on arriving was, 
“Rejoice; we defeated them!“ and then he expired. It was a wonder- 
ful example of service—service unto death. 

GREEK MAILS IN TIME OF PEACE 


In time of peace the Athenians used to furnish the mailman with a 
splinted round stick (sketali), made after the fashion of the scepter of 
Mercury. A leather strap, on which the message was written length- 
wise, was wrapped obliquely around this stick, To read this message 
it was necessary to baye a similar stick on which to rewind the leather 
strap. Such sticks were furnished to the army officers in the field, who 
would read the message written lengthwise on the leather letter, while 
he unwound the message from one stick and simultaneously wound it 
on the other as the message was unfolded between the winding sticks. 
The “sketali” is mentioned by Aristotle, Xenophon, and Plutarch. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. O'Catiacran, Postmaster. 

Hand to a youth, 

P, S.: The letter carrier at Marathon died for service. 
rush us to death by late mailing. 

Next: Rome. 


Moral: Don't 


(Letter No. 44) 


UNITED STATES POST OFFICE, 
Nashville, Tenn., March 30, 1926. 


ANCIENT ROME 


Mr, NASHVILLE BUSINESS MAN: In these studies we are not inter- 
ested in men and nations of ancient times nearly so much as we are 
in the manner in which their arts and sciences were invented, culti- 
vated, and improved. 

THE ROMAN ALPHABET 

Written characters are of two sorts: First, signs of things, such as 
hieroglyphics, pictures, and symbols; and, second, signs of words, such 
as alphabetical characters, Rollins says the alphabet is due to the 
genius of the Jews, who taught the Phoenicians, and that Cadmus 
of that country carried their 16 letters into Greece. These, in time, 
modified to express the sounds of the Latin language, became the 
Roman alphabet, and, just as the Moors introduced Arabic figures of 
Hindu origin (1 to 0) into Spain, the Romans carried their aphabet 
into Britain, and it eventually, with some change, became ours, 

ROMAN ROADS 


At one time the fine roads of the Roman Empire extended from 
Egypt into Scotland and around the Mediterranean Sea. All the cities 
and provinces were connected with splendid roads that tunneled moun- 
tains and arched valleys and streams, These roads were intended for 
the march of the legions, but they also made possible the postal system 
of the ancient empire. 

ROMAN POSTAL SERVICE 

The Romans, Persians, and some later nations used, as a means of 
quick conveyance of news, before the establishment of the periodical 
mounted letter carriers, a method of vocal telegraph, by which audible 
sounds were shouted from hilltop to hilltop, so that they traversed in 
one day the length of a 30-day march. 
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Morey says that Augustus, who reigned at time of the birth of 
our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, established the periodical mounted 
letter-carrier post of Rome, and Gibbons relates the following interest- 
ing narrative on the subject: 

“The advantage of receiving the earliest intelligence and of convey- 
ing their orders Induced the emperors to establish throughout their 
extensive dominions the regular institution of post. Houses were 
erected nt a distance of only 5 or 6 miles, Each of the posts was 
constantly provided with 40 horses, and by the help of these relays 
it was easy to travel 100 miles a day, or more, along the excellent 
Roman roads. A magistrate of high rank, who on one occasion went 
‘post’ on the route from Antioch to Constantinople, a distance of 665 
English miles, made the distance at noon on the sixth day. Letter 
couriers went on horses at great speed. There were also drivers of 
chariots, or post wagons, that were supposed to carry 1,500 pounds 
weight and did not travel as fast as the letter carriers on horse. 
Nor was the communication of the Roman Empire less free and open 
by sea than by land. The provinces surrounded and inclosed the Medi- 
terranean, and Italy advanced into the midst of the great lake, Favor- 
able freezes frequently carried the mail-bearing vessels from the post 
nearest Rome to Alexander in Egypt in 9 or 10 days.” 

The use of the posts, while for government purposes only, was some- 
times suborned, through imperial mandate, to the business or conven- 
ience of private citizens. Slaves were used as private letter carriers, 
of whom the rich had many. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. O’CALLAGHAN, Postmaster. 

Hand to a youth. Copies on request. 

P, S.: The Romans believed in order. 
bundles, 

Next: China, 


Moral: Tie your letters in 


(Letter No. 45) 


UNITED STATES Post OFFICE, 
Nashville, Tenn., April 13, 1926. 


CHINA 


Mr, NASHVILLE Business MAN: The Chinese is unquestionably the 
oldest nation in the world. Their language and social and political 
customs are the same as they were 2000 B. C. They are the only liv- 
ing representatives of a people and government which were contempo- 
rary with the Babylonians, the Assyrians, and the Romans. The 
ancient nations have been stripped of their power and splendor, while 
the Chinese are as fresh and vigorous as they ever were. 


CHINESE WRITING 


Their first method of keeping records was by a system of knots tied 
on strings. Their first written language was in ideographics—so called 
because in their first and simplest form they were drawings of various 
objects, as birds, animals, mountains, rivers, the sun, and the like. 
This was enlarged and developed into a very dificult character writing. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND ROADS 


About 200 B. C. Hwangti becanre emperor and restored the ancient 
power and splendor of the throne. He centralized the power in his 
own hands, and he drew up an organization for the civil service of 
the State, which virtually exists at the present day, He issued a 
special decree that “roads shall be made in all directions throughout 
the empire.” Later an emperor named Kaotsou built a great high- 
road from the center of China to the western frontier. It crossed great 
mountain chains and broad rivers, and the building engineers were the 
first to construct flying or suspension bridges. 


THE CHINESH POSTAL SYSTEM 


There is no doubt but that the ancient rulers of China had a mes- 
senger service as far back as 1000 B. C., but it was not periodical. 

Marco Polo, the Venetian traveler, visited China about 1275 A. D. 
and wrote enthusiastically of the postal service he found in regular 
operation in the empire. “A most wonderful system,” he wrote, “ and 
so effective in operation that it is scarcely possible to describe.” Post- 
houses, many of which housed 200 horses, with furnished rooms for 
couriers and traveling guests, were built 25 or 30 miles apart along 
the great ronds of the highways. Nearly 200,000 horses were reserved 
for the riding couriers, who carried letters, news, and packets to and 
from the Grand Khan, or emperor, and the governors of his different 
Provinces. Under great urgency the letter bearers rode night and day, 
relaying at each posthouse, with such speed as to make 250 miles a 
day. There were clerks at each station to record the day and hour of 
arrival and departure of each courier. Army officers exanrined the 
post monthly and punished dilatory letter carriers. In addition to 
this, there were other routes, probably on the by-ways, that had 
smaller posthouses built 3 miles apart. Soldier couriers carried the 
letters as tast as they could run on foot between these stations, a 
fresh courier taking the letters at every station. 

There were 10,000 post offices all told. The service was limited to 
governmental business, but citizens used it under Imperlal grant. At 
that time the Chinese post was the only periodical letter-carrier system 
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In operation in the world, excepting the much less pretentious one 
operated by the University of Paris. Polo, in his enthusiasm over the 
project, said: “It proved the Grand Khan to be a superior over every 
other ruler or human being of his time.” 

Hand to a youth or teacher, 

Sincerely, 
W. J. O'CALLAGINAN, Postmaster. 

P. S.: Confucius said: The cautious seldom err.“ Moral; Give us 
the street and number, 

Next Aztecs. 


(Letter No. 46) 


UNITED STATES POST OFFICE, 
Nashville, Tenn., Alay 18, 1926. 


MEXICO 


Ma. NASHVILLE BUSINESS Man: The historian, Clavigero, states that 
the first people, of whom there is a record, to live and flourish in 
Mexico were the Toltecs, from 650 A. D. to 1050 A. D. It is to the 
ancient Toltecs that the Mexicans, or Aztecs, ascribe their first ideas 
of civilization. The Mexicans, in whom we are herein interested, came 
from the remote regions of the north, and arrived on the borders of 
Annhuae (Mexico) about 1200 A. D., but they did not begin to de- 
velop an orderly form of government until 100 years later. Eventu- 
ally, there were several nations of these people, but it remained for 
two, the Aztecs and Texcucans, both monarchies with a feudal system, 
“to leave thelr footprints on the sands of time.” Hernando Cortez 
conquered them about 1500 A. D. 

MEXICAN HIEROGLYPHICS, OR PICTURE WRITING 

Considering that life of the Aztecs was only 200 years from bar- 
barian to Spanish conqueror, their picture writing must be considered 
as a monument of human ingenuity and learning, even though it was 
the lowest of the hieroglyphic scale. Their writings were imitations 
of objects, outlincd to suggest the whole. As an example, to write 


“man,” they would draw an outline of the whole body, such as a | 
To write the word “ travel” | 
The writings 


school boy would draw on his tablet. 
they would outline a foot. A sword would mean war. 
were made on cotton cloth, skins, or on the leaf of the aloe, which 
grows luxuriantly in the country. They used colors, and some of the 
specimens still exist, retaining their brilliancy. ‘Their hieroglyphical 
paintings were made up in rolls and crude book form. 

ROADS 


The chief, or governor, of every province was charged with the 
building and care of the roads and bridges in his own province. These 
roads were not of the excellent paved order of the old Roman roads, 
but they were suitable to the purposes of the courier on foot. 


THE AZTEC POSTAL SERVICE 


Communication was maintained with the remotest parts of the coun- 
try by means of couriers. Post houses were established on the roads, 
about 2 leagues distant from each other. The couriers, bearing the 
dispatches in the form of hieroglyphical paintings, ran with them to 
the first station, where they were taken by another messenger and 
carried forward to the next, and so on until they reached the capital. 
The couriers, who traveled on foot, trained from childhood, traveled 
with such incredible swiftness that dispatches were carried from one 
to two hundred miles a day. 

This story is of due interest to the subject of postal history In the 
making, because the Aztecs were the only people among the aborigines 


of North America to develop a semblance of civilization and maintain | 


a regular postal service. 

The interest in the subject becomes keener when we realize that it 
was nearly 200 years after the discovery of America until Governor 
Lovelace, of New York, decreed that a post should “go monthly be- 
tween New York and Boston.” 

Sincerely, 
W. J. O'Catracnan, Postmaster. 

P. S.: Emperor Montezuma insisted on cooperation. Moral: Give us 
a complete address, 

Hand to a boy or teacher. 

Next: Peru, 


MINNESOTA RIVER BRIDGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Mr. BINGHAM. I have been asked by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD], who is not here, to submit a 
report from the Committee on Commerce. I report back favor- 
ably from that committee with amendments the bill (H. R. 
11357) extending the time for the construction of a bridge 
across the Mississippi River in the county of Hennepin, Minn., 
by the city of Minneapolis. I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. a 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“hereof,” to insert a comma and “and subject to the condi- 


Copies on request. 
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| tions and limitations contained in this act”; on the same page, 
after line 8, to insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay the 
cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, and to -provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
cost of the bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reason- 
able charges, but within a period of not to exceed 25 years from the 
completion thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient to pay the cost 
of constructing the bridge and its approaches shall have been pro- 
vided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of 
tolls, or the rates of tolls shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide 
a fund of net to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, 
repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its approaches. 
Au accurate record of the cost of the bridge and its approaches, the 
expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining the same, and 
of the daily tolls collected shall be kept, and shall be available for 
the information of all persons interested. 


And on the same page, in line 9, to change the section num- 
ber from 2 to 3. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
| 
| 


WHITE RIVER BRIDGE, ARKANSAS 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 10942) to ex- 
tend the time for commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the While River near Augusta, Ark. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
| diate consideration of the Dill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“his,” to strike out the word “successors” and insert “his 
heirs, legal representatives’; on the same page, in line 9, after 
the word “hereof,” to insert a comma and “in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over nayigable waters,’ approved March 
23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations con- 
tained in this act”; and beginning with line 10, page 1, to 
strike out section 2 and in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Arkansas, any political sub- 
division thereof within or adjoining which any part of such bridge 
Is located, or any two or more of them jointly may at any time acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its 
approaches, and any interests in real property necessary therefor, 
by purchase or condemnation in accordance with the laws of such 
State governing the acquisition of private property for public pur- 
poses by condemnation. If at any time after the expiration of 20 
years after the completion of such bridge the same Is acquired by con- 
demnation, the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall 
not include good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, 
but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing 
such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual 
depreciation in value, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in 
real property, (3) actual financing and promotion cost, not to exceed 
10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and its 
approaches and acquiring such interest in real property, and (4) actual 
expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
by any municipality or other political subdivision or subdivisions of 
the State of Arkansas under the provisions of section 8 of this act, 
and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, and 
to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid for 
such bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reasonable 
charges, but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from the date 
of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have been pro- 
vided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rates of tolls shall thercafter be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper 
care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, An accurate record of the amount paid for the bridge and 
its approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintain- 
ing the same, and of daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be 
available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 4. The said R. L. Gaster, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file 
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with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the 
actual original cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, 
the actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary 
therefor, and the actual financing and promotion cost. The Secretary 
of War may at any time within three years after the completion of 
such bridge investigate the actual cost of constructing the same, and 
for such purpose the sald R. L. Gaster, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns shall make available all of its records in connection with 
the financing and the construction thereof. The findings of the Secre- 
tary of War, as to the actual original cost of the bridge, shall be con- 
elusive, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross 
mistake. 

Sec, 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said R. L. Gaster, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, 
and any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, 
powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who 
shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure, or otherwise, is hereby 
authorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though 
conferred herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, 


CURRENT RIVER BRIDGES 


Mr. BINGHAM, From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 10975) 
granting the consent of Congress to Missouri State highway 
commission to construct a bridge across Current River, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 11175) 
granting the consent of Congress to Missouri State highway 
commission to maintain a bridge across Current River, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PROPOSED TARIFF DUTY ON COPPER 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Record a speech delivered before the 
Kiwanis Club at Douglas, Ariz., May 27, 1926, by Hon. Hoval 
A, Smith, dealing with the copper situation. Mr. Smith is one 
of the best known mining engineers in the United States and 
this is a most interesting survey of the situation. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The speech is as follows: 


COPPER TARIFF 


It is a source of inspiration to be accorded the honor to address 
the Kiwanis Club in this city—one that bears the name of a pioneer 
that initiated and founded one of the greatest industrial empires in 
the history of not alone Arizona and the Southwest but likewise in 
all the West. The economic phases generated, developed, and solidifica 
by Doctor Douglas are the ones enjoyed by us to-day. We are the 
beneficiaries of his wisdom and economic courage. We are the custo- 
ians of the present, and the policies we formulate to-day are the 
ones that will influence these inherited resources hereafter. Each 
passing generation must needs solve its own problems. The genera- 
tions gone passed on to us their equities and experience. Yet, if these 
are not properly utilized and conserved, we are confronted with 
economic ruin. 

When we give detailed consideration to what our industrial for- 
bears have done for us in discovering, developing, and equipping our 
mineral arens; building smelters, railroads, and refineries; applying 
their mentality toward mechanicalization of the industry and devel- 
oping more efficient metallurgical processes; building the splendid com- 
munities of the Southwest—we begin to realize the immense respon- 
sibility resting upon those of the present to not alone conserve but 
pass on this heritage enhanced in beneficial values. 

What destructive forces confront us to-day within the copper areas 
of Arizona that were nonexistent yesterday? What economic phases 
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are there ff allowed to go unchecked will bring ruin and desolation to 
those of us of the present, destroy the heritage of those who follow 
in our footsteps? 

We, locally, all know and feel that something has transpired very 
recently to check the past 40 years of continuously increasing pros- 
perity within our copper areas. ‘Until recently money flowed in unin- 
terruptedly for our copper areas within the developed as well as the 
undeveloped zones. The cessation of development work and the low 
production value rate of our developed copper mines has brought about 
a feeling of despondency never before existent in our industrial history, 

Compare the feverish development activity of the past within our 
domestic copper areas with that of the lethargic present. You will 
find that claim values are at a minimum and that development work is 
not alone at a standstill, but the present future holds no hope. This 
is not alone a disastrous, but also a strange and unique economic 
situation when consideration is given to the present colossal domestic 
consumption of copper, its aggregate exceeding the consumption of the 
rest of the world combined, The rate of increase per capita of copper 
consumed domestically not alone far exceeds that of any other country, 
but is likewise increasing very rapidly. Under the foregoing circum: 
stances, and if there were no extraneous destructive forces, our 
domestic copper-mining industry should at present enjoy a degree of 
prosperity never before existent during its Industrial history. 

The development money of the present is denied us within our 
domestic copper areas. This money is seeking other channels for 
gain. Some of it has sought a different channel due to the fear 
that our domestic copper areas can not compete with foreign cop- 
per areas. Some of this money has gone into the deyelopment of 
foreign competitive areas, 

Without continuous development of our domestic copper areas, we 
of the present will have but slight opportunity to gain a decent live- 
lihood and future competency. Likewise we bave a duty to the future 
to maintain unimpaired the domestic copper reserves of the present. 

In scanning the economic horizon in search for the destructive 
force that has brought ruin to our areal development and curtailed 
to a low stage our copper production values, our gaze is fixed by the 
copper reserves developed the past decade in South America and 
Africa. These reserves were not competitive a decade ago, but they 
are a deadly menace to our economic welfare to-day. No amount of 
optimism on our part will remove this disastrous competition under 
a free-trade policy. Any degree of watchful walting indulged in; 
any temporizing on our part to check this menace, will decrease our 
ability to meet it. 

We should face the facts discerned, and bring a superlative degree 
of mental courage and patience to bear on this economic menace, 
with the object of eliminating it, and thereby ever after continulng 
on the pathway of cconomie prosperity which we once trod, 

The menace of foreign copper competition has been analyzed and 
discussed in great detail by Senator Cameron in his speech before the 
United States Senate on April 9, 1926. Therein we find that Chile and 
Katanga alone have copper reserves vastly greater than our domestic 
reserves. Their transportation costs to our domestic market being less 
than our costs. Their supply and labor costs likewise being much less 
than our costs. In addition, the grade of their ore greatly exceeds the 
grade of our domestic copper reserves. 

The foregoing factors of volume, grade, and costs, ns stated by Sen- 
ator CAMERON, denote that they can supply the markets of the world 
with copper at a cost about one-half what it costs us to produce, our 
copper. This denotes positively that we can not sell export copper in 
competition with the foreign product whenever they desire this market 
for their product, Furthermore, they can control our domestic market 
as well whenever they are in need thereof. 

A control situation of this nature jeopardizes our domestic copper- 
mining industry. 

It is axiomatic that the lowest cost and largest volume producer 
always controls a market in the absence of artificial barriers. 

This is not alone true in the copper market, but likewise true in all 
commodity markets, 

The vast majority of commodities produced in this country can not 
meet the unrestricted competition of foreign-produced commodities. 

An artificial barrier termed a protective tariff has been erected 
to keep out the cheap labor products of foreign lands. The tariff 
act now in effect discriminates against the domestic copper producer 
due to making him pay protective tariff prices for his supplies, yet 
leaying copper on the free list. This higher cost for supplies plus 
the higher cost for labor due to the higher standard of living of our 
domestic miner, makes it impossible for us to meet foreign copper 
competition. 

It certainly Is not worth our while to inaugurate a campaign to 
have all mining supplies placed on the free list, likewlse that our 
freight rates be adjusted to meet foreign copper transportation rates. 
Furthermore, our country is unalterably opposed to unrestricted im- 
migration, Even if we could bring about this readjustment, it would 
jeopardize our domestic copper consuming market. The only practicable 
way, and the one that is ours in equity, is to secure a tariff protecting 
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our product, thereby enabling us to pay the high wages and high 
supply, transportation, and tax costs confronting the American copper 
producer. In thus striving to secure a tariff for the protection of 
our domestic copper-mining industry, we are merely beating along 
the woll-trodden economic pathway traveled by all the present 
protected industries of our country, 

The American Js a bellever in justice and equality. When our case 
is thoroughly presented to Congress by Senator CamEron—which I am 
confident he will and is ably equipped to do—I have no doubt but 
Congress will accord the protection which is so essential to maintain 
a basic industry so important as our domestic copper-mining industry. 

Why is it essential that Arizonians should lead in this effort to 
secure a tariff as against foreign-produced copper? 

Arizona of all the States in the Union muse lead in this fight, for 
the reason that Arizona produces about as much copper as all the 
other States combined. The economic existence of Arizona is dependent 
upon her copper production. In fact, there is no other State In our 
Union so absolutely dependent on the mining of a metal product. In 
consequence, no other State can or will feel the necessity for protecting 
our domestic copper-mining industry comparable to the necessity that 
netuntes us. 

We must lead in this fight and win it if it is to be won. Our 
present and future economic existence is so interwoven in this issue 
that we can not intrust it to any other leadership than our own. 
Arizonians individually and collectively must bring to bear an un- 
swerving effort and inflexible will to remove the menace of foreign 
copper competition. 

It may be stated that of the total value of copper mined within 
Arizona, approximately 80 per cent thereof has been distributed for 
labor, supply transportation, capital costs, and tax items, while only 
about 20 per cent thereof has gone to the mine owner as net profits. 
It will also be stated that labor receives more than one-half of the 
total value of copper mined; hence their Interest in the industry far 
exceeds that of any other factor. In consequence labor's interest in 
maintaining a production of copper is supreme and overshadows the 
equities of any and all other factors. 

It is for the foregoing reason that the copper miner and all affiliated 
labor within our domestic copper areas is seeking protection from the 
cheap labor competition of South America and Africa, The domestic 
copper miner is the sponsor of and it is he who demands protection. 
No one else is so vitally interested, 

The copper miner within the hills knows full well that he will 
receive the unswerving support of his brother residing within the 
valleys of Arizona. Our valleys are peopled to a great extent by retired 
miners and the progeny of those who once labored in the hills. ‘Three- 
fourths of the products of the yalleys deliverable by an average haul of 
150 miles is consumed at maximum prices by the copper miners of Arl- 
zona. If the farmer had to ship his product East, his profits would be 
vastly less. In addition, If he loses the aid of the miners, his taxes 
would be doubled to maintain present civic details. Furthermore, most 
of the farm, orchard, and range products produced within Arizona are 
now enjoying protection; hence, in order to maintain the policy of pro- 
tection, the farmer should of necessity cooperate with us ln making 
protection applicable to our domestic copper-mining industry. 

The miner and the farmer of Arizona are dependent on one another, 
What aids the one benefits the other. Economic harm befalling the 
miner will immediately be felt by the farmer, 

With the miner and the farmer will be found the cattleman, sheep 
grower, and all those individuals whose present and future are depend- 
ent upon Arizona’s economic welfare. 

The equities involved have been so thoroughly discussed in Senator 
CAMERON’s speech that it would be repetitive to review same. A reading 
of the arguments advanced by Senator CAMERON in support of a 6-cent 
tariff denotes not alone the necessity thereof, but likewise that we 
should be accorded same by every tenet of equity and justice. 

No champion of free-trade copper has as vet submitted an analyti- 
cal answer to Senator CamMenoNn’s arguments, and no rebuttal thereof 
can be made in equity as long as the protective tariff! policy remains 
so rigidly dominant within our country. It must be remembered that 
a protective tariff policy is sponsored by the present control of Con- 
gress and the Presidency, Furthermore, that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the voters of our country believe in protection and not free 
trade. Hence, the line of the least resistance for the copper miner is 
to do the practical economic thing, namely, seek protection, for there 
is a certainty of securing same. On the other hand, it is chimeri- 
cally futile to indulge in the fantasy that our country will ever revert 
to free trade, 

Copper must necessarily sell higher than its present price in order 
to bring relief, With an adequate tarif, it will sell much higher, 
probably in the neighborhood of 20 cents per pound. Those who 
claim this price will raise the price of copper products or electric cur- 
rent to the consumer have only to note that the price of copper to-day 
is below its past average 30-year price, and that copper products used 
by the consumer are greatly above their average price. The manufac- 
turę absorbs this differential, and the consumer secures no benefit 
thervfrom. This prerequisite is nothing to be amazed at. It is only 
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repeating a practice indulged In whenever possible by the manufacturer 
as against the producer of so-called raw resources. 

Even though this increased price of copper did raise the price of 
copper products to the consumer, the copper miner is entitled to same. 
Everything he buys is from 50 to 100 per cent higher to-day than the 
commodity prices he paid 20 years ago. 

The benefits of economic protection to the iron, lead, zine. and 
aluminum miners are easily discernible. Likewise, the consuming 
public to-day pays 50 per cent more for these metals than it did a 
little more than a decade ago. And it may be asked, who is there 
within our country who can In equity refute their right to this 
increase. 

If the copper miner had a 50 per cent increase for his product, 
the copper districts of Arizona would enjoy unexampled prosperity. 
The iron miner had to fight long and unceasingly against the improving 
agencies of this country and the foreign producer before securing 
protection for his product. The lead and zine miners had to overcome 
the same opposition before securing protection. 

The importing and manufacturing East possesses a highly developed 
trading instinct. They make their living and excess profits by buying 
cheap and selling high, They are desirous of securing raw resources 
at minimunr prices and obtaining the best price possible for their manu- 
factured product. This trait is commendable commercially, yet the 
buyer must exercise caution; likewise, the producer of raw resources, 
in dealing with the manufacturer. The ideal condition for the domestic 
manufacturer is to secure his raw resources in the free-trade markets 
of the world and sell his manufactured product in a highly protected 
domestic market. 

So, in the nature of things, we find both the manufacturer and the 
producer of raw resources commercially antagonistic to one another, 
yet both desirous of securing protection for their respective products. 
As examples, one notes the New England manufacturer eager for a 
protective tariff for his manufactured woolen product yet fighting to 
keep our western raw wool on the free list. The eastern shoe manu- 
facturer desirous of a duty as against foreign-made shoes, yet wanting 
our western hides left unprotected. 

The eastern fabricator of copper products desires and bas a duty 
as against imported manufactured copper articles, Ile likewise desires 
to have his raw resource, namely copper, remain on the free list. 

So the fight we are engaged In to secure protection for our copper- 
mining industry is parallel to the ones cited, 

The fight is an economic one, and will be won by marshaling and 
presenting our data to Congress in a way denoting the necessity for 
maintaining a supply of domestic-produced copper, and in order to malin- 
tain same that a protective tariff is essential as against foreign-pro- 
duced copper. 

We will have to, and can, show that the copper miner can not meet 
forcign labor competition, Likewise that we can not pay protective 
tariff prices for our supplies when the foreign copper producer can buy 
his supplies in the free-trade markets of the world. 

In addition to the foregoing, we will show that the transportation 
cost of supplies for foreign copper areas, likewise the cost of delivery 
of copper from their mines to New York is less for foreign-produced 
than domestic copper. 

Likewise it will be shown that the grade and volume of the known 
foreign copper reserves are much greater than our known domestic 
reserves. 

We shall also point out that the price of copper to-day is below 
its average 30-year selling price, while the manufactured product used 
by the consumer is aboye its average 30-year selling price, Which 
means that the Eastern manufacturer is getting more than he is 
entitled to, when compared with the present plight of the copper miner, 

With all these factors in our favor there is no question but that 
we are entitled to and shall receive protection. Yet it will require 
unceasing effort on the part of Senator Cameron and all of us to win, 
for the domestic manufacturer of copper products has more than 
$100,000,000 invested in foreign copper mines. He is not alone inter- 
ested in his manufacturing profit but also a forelgn mining profit as 
well. The average manufacturer within this country can not import 
his raw product free of duty, hence he has but little moncy invested 
in foreign resources. The copper manufacturer occupics a special and 
favored position at present compared with other manufacturers. In 
consequence he will fight most strenuously in order to maintain this 
unusual and privileged advantage. We do not begrudge the manu- 
facturer a reasonable profit. On the other hand, he should recognize 
the fairness of the copper miners’ demand for an American standard 
of living. 

The copper miner is not alone in demanding protection for the 
domestic copper-mining industry. He is joined in this demand by the 
purely independent domestic producer of copper. The following letter, 
excerpt from the president of two of our largest Arizona producers of 
copper, is interestingly corroborative of the miners' demand for a pro- 
tective tariff. 

“First, millions of dollars of American investors during the past 10 
years have been expended in the development of copper deposits in 
South America, and millions more are looking toward Africa for invest- 
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ment. The copper districts of the United States are neglected. Pros- 
pecting has ceased because the possible return on foreign Investments is 
vastly greater than upon domestic investments, yet the greater fleld 
is unscratched except for what appears on the surface. 

“Second, electrolysis cathodes are being delivered in California from 
Chile, although similar cathodes are produced in Arizona, and would 
have to be carried only from three to five hundred miles to reach the 
California market.” (Excerpt, letter dated May 10, 1926, from Gor- 
dan R. Campbell to Hoval A. Smith.) 

The writer of the foregoing Is the executive head of a copper organi- 
zation that has brought over $15,000,000 for development purposes into 
the copper areas of Arizona the past 25 years; Is to-day head of an 
organization that produces 25 per cent of Arizona's annual production 
of copper. For the signal and all-embracing prosperity his organiza- 
tion has brought to tens of thousands of Arizona citizens in the past 
and the present, it behooves us to dwell thoughtfully on the facts so 
concisely stated and give heed to the menacing warning these facts 
embrace, 

When an industrial friend of ours whose friendship reaches back a 
quarter of a century and who to-day is one of Arizona’s very best indus- 
trial friends, still willing to pour millions into the unexplored copper 
areas of our State, we should pause, indeed, give detailed heed to the 
warning conyeyed, with the hope and prayer that through the medium 
of a protective tariff on copper we shall ever henceforth retain this 
yalued friendship of the past and present. 

Attention bas heen directed to a certain parallelism existing between 
the wheat-growing and copper-mining industries of the United States, 
due to each possessing an exportable surplus, 

There is no basic parallelism between these two industries, The 
wheat grower can not anywhere near approximate the volume of his 
annual production, due to the factors of excessive rain or drought, 
excessive heat or cold, Ikewise the absence or presence of destructive 
Insect life. The copper producer can and always has been able to 
confine his production within definite and rigid limits. 

The wheat produced domestically is grown by hundreds of thousands 
of farmers, unorganized and devoid of any semblance of collective 
cooperative effort toward stabilization of output. On the other hand, 
less thun a dozen domestic corporations control 95 per cent of our 
domestic copper production; hence stabilization of their output is a 
comparatively simple matter. 

Wheat Ils a perishable product, hence carrying charges are high, 
while copper metal is Indestructible and the carrying charges are 
nominal, 

Past domestic industrial history does not afford an example where 
the production of an agricultural product like wheat has ever been 
effectively stabilized, while past industrial history affords excellent 
examples where other metal products like steel, lead, zinc, and aluminum 
have been rigidly stabilized, both as to production, likewise prices. 

Yet in view of the foregoing fundamental differences between wheat 
and the copper industries yeur indulgence is nevertheless requested 
while the following analysis is submitted as a refutation that the plight 
of the wheat grower approximates that of the copper miner, 

The price of copper is lower to-day than its past 30-year average 
price, 

The price of wheat to-day is higher than its past 30-year average 
price. 

Copper is on the free list, and Senator CAMznox's bill asking for 
a 6-cent duty denotes a 37.5 per cent protection based on the past 
30 years’ average price of 16 cents per pound for domestic-produced 
copper. 

Wheat is protected to the extent of about 40 per cent of its past 
30 years’ average price, and the Haugen bill, sponsored and supported 
by the domestic wheat growers, nims to make the tariff 100 per cent 
effective. The wheat farmer is certainly not asking for free trade, 
even though he has an exportable surplus. He Is vociferously de- 
manding 100 per cent tariff protection, even to the extent of having 
Congress enter the realm of near subsidies and legislative experimen- 
tation, his plea being that he can not with any degree of certainty 
control wheat production within reasonable or foreseen limits, hence 
special congressional relief should be accorded the wheat grower to 
prevent any exportable surplus fixing the world price as a basis for 
domestic sales of his product. 

Copper is selling at 14 cents per pound, The average price the last 
30 years being about 16 cents, hence copper is 12.5 per cent below 
this average, 

Wheat is selling at $1.50 per bushel. The average price the past 30 
years being about $1.05 per bushel, hence wheat is selling 48 per cent 
above this average. 

Wherein does the plight of the wheat grower begin to compare with 
the plight of the copper miner? The wheat grower is 55 per cent 
better off proportionately than the copper miner. 

If the copper miner had the wheat grower's average increase the 
past 30 years, namely, 43 per cent above the average, the price of 
copper should to-day be selling at 23 cents per pound. If we had 
this increase of 9 cents per pound, the copper districts of Arizona 
would radiate a degree of prosperity throughout the State greater than 
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any heretofore known. Our valleys as well as our hills wonld be 
vibrant with energy; our civic communities would teem with improve- 
ments, our citizens enjoying un income sufliclent for a livable present 
and building a competency for the future. 

We need not beseech protection with the humility of a mendicant. 
We of these Arizenn hills and valleys are citizens. Our forbears 
fought the battles to establish and maintain this land, aided in laying 
the foundation of our economic realm. We as their progeny are only 
asking for justice equivalent to that accorded millions of our kin in 
all the protected industries of our homeland. Protection is ours by 
right of heritage as an integral part of our homelund. In addition, we 
are entitled to equity for the maintenance of one of the foundational 
basic industries of our land; for without a domestic copper production 
the woe besetting Arizona would be indescribable. In addition, the 
economic loss to our consuming citizens would be overwhelming when 
once in the clutches of greedy foreign copper producers. 

Our copper mines and smelting centers would pass into oblivion, 
not through lack of copper poundages but due to the inability of our 
citizens to compete with the peon labor of South America and Africa. 
We, the sons of freemen, should not be expected to be satisfled with 
Meeting the untrammeled competition of labor so hopelessly oppressed. 

We are not desirous of wearing the breechclout of our economic 
African competitor, nor nre we satisfied with the opportunities ac- 
corded the oppressed Andean Indian. 

We are desirous of increasing our standard of lving—not lowering 
it. We believe in bettering every phase that contacts with our pres- 
ent, and our ambition likewise embraces the future, for we of this 
generation are as vigilant for the betterment of the conditions sur- 
rounding our progeny as the generation past zealously planned and 
labored for our benefit. 

The copper miners of Arizona are overwhelmingly for the protec- 
tion of their equities.. They fcel they are entitled to a livelihood from 
the calling that they have spent the best years of their life in pre- 
paring to meet its problems. They have a sentiment for the hills 
midst which they labor. The love they cherish for its valleys, rugged 
crests, inviting slopes, and bewitchingly sinuous canyons bas a depth 
and quality only understood by the Arizonian. Mingled with this is 
the pleasant warmth of our sunshine, flawless days, and beauteous 
nights without end—all interwoyen to form a bond of devotion that 
ties us irresistibly now and will as long as life exists. 

The miners of the hills love their surroundings with a degree of 
intensity equal at least to the love that the dweller amongst the 
plains, within our cities, or the borders of the sea possess for their 
surroundings. Why, then, should the miner be denied the right to 
follow his calling midst surroundings dear to his heart? Why are not 
his desires as sacred as those of millions of his brothers residing 
within their areas? With this yearning love for the hilis is the desire 
to bring forth from their recesses the metal that is all essential in 
nearly every and all avenues of industrial activity. Surely a citizen 
that contributes so much to our country's industrial welfare is en- 
titled to a living compensation, and should be permitted to live midst 
the surroundings he loves. 


EXEQUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, 


MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effec- 
tively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory bird 
treaty with Great Britain by the establishment of migratory- 
bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory 
birds, the provision of funds for establishing such areas, and 
the furnishing of adequate protection of migratory birds, for 
the establishment of public shooting grounds to preserve the 
American system of free shooting, and for other purposes, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CARAWAY]. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, owing to the absence of the 
Senator from Arkansas, I do not feel like pressing the matter 
ef his amendment. However, I wish at this time to offer a 
motion, on behalf òf more than 16 Senators, for cloture on the 
pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
motion. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Unitep STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. 0. 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accordance with the provisions of 
Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, move that debate 
upon the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meeting 


The clerk will read the proposed 
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the obligations of the existing migratory bird treaty with Great 
Britain by the establishment of migratory-bird refuges to furnish in 
perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the provision of funds for estab- 
lishing such areas, and the furnishing of adequate protection of migra- 
tory birds, for the establishment of public shooting grounds to pre- 
serve the American system of free shooting, and for other purposes, be 
brought to a close; 
KENNETH MCKELLAR. 
W. N. Fenris. 
Henry W. KEYES. 
WILLIAM M, BUTLER. 
F. R. Goovrne. 
JESSE H. METCALF, 
Wu. J. Hanus. 
ARTHUR Carrer. 
FREDERICK HALE. 


PETER NORRECK. 

L. C. Putpps. 
Joun B. KENDRICK, 
Hinau BINGHAM. 
W. B. PINE. 

F. M. SACKETT. 

H. F. ASHURST. 

R. N. STANFIELD. 
CHAS. L. McNary, 


RECESS 
Mr. CURTIS. I moye that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, May 
29, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND CONSULAR 
RIGHTS WITH SALVADOR 

In executive session this day, the following treaty was rati- 
fied and, on motion of Mr. Boran, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

To the end that I may receiye the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and consular rights between the United States 
and Salvador, signed at San Salyador on February 22, 1926. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE Wurre House, April 1, 1926. 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifi- 
cation, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and consular rights between the United States and 
Salvador, signed at San Salvador on February 22, 1926. 

Respectfully submitted. 8 

FRANK B. KELLOGG. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, March 31, 1926. 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND CONSULAR RIGHTS BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND SALVADOR 


PREAMBLE 


The United States of America and the Republic of Salvador, 
desirous of strengthening the bond of peace’ which happily 
prevails between them, by arrangements designed to promote 
friendly intercourse between their respective territories through 
provisions responsive to the spiritual, cultural, economic, and 
commercial aspirations of the peoples thereof, have resolved to 
conclude a treaty of friendship, commerce, and cansular rights 
and for that purpose have appointed. as their plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America, 

Mr. Cornelius Van H. Engert, Chargé d' Affaires ad interim of 
the United States of America in Salvador, and 

The President of the Republic of Salvador, 

Dr. Reyes Arrieta Rossi, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of Salvador, 

Who, haying communicated to each other their full powers 
found to be in due form, have agreed upon the following 


articles: 
ARTICLE I 


The nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
be permitted to enter, travel and reside in the territories of 
the other; to exercise liberty of conscience and freedom of wor- 
ship; to engage in professional, scientific, religious, philan- 
thropic, manufacturing and commercial work of every kind 
without interference; to carry on every form of commercial 
activity which is not forbidden by the local law; to own, erect 
or lease and oceupy appropriate buildings and to lease lands 
for residential, scientific, religious, philanthropic, manufactur- 
ing, commercial and mortuary purposes; to employ agents of 
their choice and generally to do anything incidental to or 
necessary, for the enjoyment of any of the foregoing privileges 
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upon the same terms as nationals of the state of residence or as 
nationals of the nation hereafter to be most favored by it, sub- 
mitting themselves to all local laws and regulations duly 
established. 

The nationals of either High Contracting Party within the 
territories of the other shall not be subjected to the payment 
of any internal charges or taxes other or higher than those that 
are exacted of and paid by its nationals. 

The nationals of each High Contracting Party shall enjoy 
freedom of access to the courts of justice of the other on con- 
forming to the local laws, as well for the prosecution as for 
the defense of their rights, and in all degrees of jurisdiction 
established by law, 

The nationals of each High Contracting Party shall receive 
within the territories of the other, upon submitting to condi- 
tions imposed upon its nationals, the most constant protection 
and security for their persons and property, and shall enjoy 
in this respect that degree of protection that is required by 
international law. Their property shall not be taken without 
due process of law and without payment of just compensation. 

Nothing contained in this Treaty shall be construed to affect 
existing statutes of either of the High Contracting Parties in 
relation to the immigration of aliens or the right of either of 
the High Contracting Parties to enact such statutes, 

ARTICLE 11 


With respect to that form of protection granted by National, 
State or Provincial laws establishing civil liability for in- 
juries or for death, and giving to relatives or heirs or depend- 
ents of an injured party a right of action or a pecuniary 
benefit, such relatives or heirs or dependents of the injured 
party, himself a national of either of the High Contracting 
Parties and within any of the territories of the other, shall 
regardless of their alienage of residence outside of the terri- 
tory where the injury occurred, enjoy the same rights and 
privileges as are or may be granted to nationals, and under 
like conditions, 

ARTICLE III 

The dwellings, warehouses, manufactories, shops, and other 
places of business, and all premises thereto appertaining of 
the nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties in the 
territories of the other, used for any purposes set forth in 
Article I, shall be respécted. It shall not-be allowable to make 
a domiciliary visit to, or search of any such buildings and 
premises, or there to examine and inspect books, papers, or 
accounts, except under the conditions and in conformity with 
the forms prescribed by the laws, ordinances and regulations 
for nationals. 5 

ARTICLE IV 

Where, on the death of any person holding real or other 
immovable property or interests therein within the territories 
of one High Contracting Party, such property or interests 
therein would, by the laws of the country or by a testamentary 
disposition, descend or pass to a national of the other High 
Contracting Party, whether resident or non-resident, were he 
not disqualified by the laws of the country where such prop- 
erty or interests therein is or are situated, such national shall 
be allowed a term of three years in which to sell the same, 
this term to be reasonably prolonged if circumstances render 
it necessary, and withdraw the proceeds thereof, without. re- 
straint or interference, and exempt from any succession, pro- 
bate or administrative duties or charges other than those 
which may be imposed in like cases upon the nationals of the 
country from which such proceeds may be drawn. 3 

Nationals of either High Contracting Party may have full 
power to dispose of their personal property of every kind 
within the territories of the other, by testament, donation, or 
otherwise, and their heirs, legatees and donees, of whatsoeyer 
nationality, whether resident or non-resident, shall succecd to 
such personal property, and may take possession thereof, either 
by themselves or by others acting for them, and retain or dis- 
pose of the same at their pleasure subject to the payment of 
such duties or charges only as the nationals of the High Con- 
tracting Party within whose territories such property may be 
or belong shall be Hable to pay in like cases. 

ARTICLE V 


The nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties in the 
exercise of the right of freedom of worship, within the terri- 
tories of the other, as hereinabove proyided, may, without 
annoyance or molestation of any kind by reason of their re- 
ligious belief or otherwise conduct services either within their 
own houses or within any appropriate buildings which they 
may be at liberty to erect and maintain in conyenient situa- 
tions, provided their teachings or practices are not contrary to 
public morals; and they may also be permitted to bury their 
dead according to their religious customs in suitable and con- 
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venient places established and maintained for the purpose, sub- 
ject to the reasonable mortuary and sanitary laws and regula- 
tions of the place of burial. 

ARTICLE VI 

In the event of war between either High Contracting Party 

and a third State, such Party may draft for compulsory mili- 
tary service nationals of the other having a permanent residence 
within its territories and who have formally, according to its 
laws, declared an intention to adopt its nationality by naturali- 
zation, unless such individuals depart from the territories of 
said belligerent Party within sixty days after a declaration of 
war. 

ARTICLE VII 


Between the territories of the High Contracting Parties there 
shall be freedom of commerce and navigation. The nationals 
of each of the High Contracting Parties equally with those of 
the most favored nation, shall have liberty freely to come with 
their vessels and cargoes to all places, ports and waters of every 
kind within the territorial limits of the other which are or may 
be open to foreign commerce and nayigation. Nothing in this 
Treaty shall be construed to restrict the right of either High 
Contracting Party to impose, on such terms as it may see fit, 
prohibitions or restrictions of a sanitary character designed to 
protect human, animal, or plant life, or regulations for the 
enforcement of police or reyenue laws. 

Each of the High Contracting Parties binds itself uncondl- 
tionally to impose no higher or other duties or conditions and 
no prohibition on the importation of any article, the growth, 
produce or manufacture, of the territories of the other than are 
or shall be imposed on the importation of any like article, the 
growth, produce or manufacture of any other foreign country. 

Each of the High Contracting Parties also binds itself uncon- 
ditionally to impose no higher or other charges or other restric- 
tions or prohibitions on goods exported to the territories of the 
other High Contracting Party than are imposed on goods ex- 
ported to any other foreign country. 

Any advantage of whatsoever kind which either High Con- 
tracting Party may extend to any article, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any other foreign country shall simulta- 
neously and unconditionally, without request and without com- 
pensation, be extended to the like article the growth, produce 
or manufacture of the other High Contracting Party. 

All articles which are or may be legally imported from for- 
elgn countries into ports of the United States or are or may 
be legally exported therefrom in vessels of the United States 
may likewise be imported into those ports or exported there- 
from in Salvadorean vessels, without being liable to any qther 
or higher duties or charges whatsoever than if such articles 
were imported or exported in vessels of the United States; 
and, reciprocally, all articles which are or may be legally im- 
ported from foreign countries into the ports of Salvador or 
are or may be legally exported therefrom in Salvadorean 
vessels may likewise be imported into these ports or exported 
therefrom in vessels of the United States without being Hable 
to any other or higher duties or charges whatsoever than if 
such articles were imported or exported in Salyadorean vessels. 

In the same manner there shall be perfect reciprocal equality 
in relation to the flags of the two countries with regard to 
bounties, drawbacks, and other privileges of this nature of 
whatever denomination which may be allowed in the terri- 
tories of each of the High Contracting Parties, on goods im- 
ported or exported in national vessels so that such bounties, 
drawbacks and other privileges shall also and in like manner 
be allowed on goods imported or exported in vessels of the 
other country. 

With respect to the amount and collection of duties on im- 
ports and exports of every kind, each of the two High Con- 
tracting Parties binds itself to give to the nationals, vessels 
and goods of the other the advantage of every favor, privilege 
or immunity which it shall have accorded to the nationals, 
vessels and goods of a third State, whether such favored 
State shall have been accorded such treatment gratuitously 
or in return for reciprocal compensatory treatment. Every 
such favor, privilege or immunity which shall hereafter be 
granted the nationals, vessels or goods of a third State shall 
simultaneously and unconditionally, without request and with- 
out compensation, be extended to the other High Contracting 
Party, for the benefit of itself, its nationals and vessels. 

The stipulations of this Article do not extend to the treat- 
ment which is accorded by the United States to the commerce 
of Cuba under the provisions of the Commercial Convention 
concluded by the United States and Cuba on December 11, 
1902, or any other commercial convention which hereafter 
may be concluded by the United States with Cuba, or to the 
commerce of the United States with any of its dependencies 
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and the Panama Canal Zone under existing or future laws, or 
to the treatment which Salvador accords or may hereafter 
accord to the commerce of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and/or Panama, so long as any special treatment 
accorded to the commerce of those countries or any of them 
by Salvador is not accorded to any other country. 
ARTICLE VIII 
The Nationals and merchandise of cach High Contracting 
Party within the territories of the other shall receive the 
same treatment as nationals and merchandise of the country 
with regard to internal taxes, transit duties, charges in re- 
spect to warehousing and other facilities and the amount of 
drawback and bounties, 
ARTICLE Ix 
No duties or tonnage, harbor, pilotage, lighthouse, quaran- 
tine, or other similar or corresponding duties or charges of 
whatever denomination, levied in the name or for the profit 
of the Government, public functionaries, private individuals, 
corporations or establishments of any kind shall be imposed 
in the ports of the territories of either country upon the vessels 
of the other, which shall not equally, under the same condi- 
tions, be imposed on national vessels, Such equality of treat- 
ment shall apply reciprocally to the vessels of the two coun- 
tries respectively from whatever place they may arrive and 
whatever may be their place of destination. 
ARTICLE X 
Merchant vessels and other privately owned vessels under 
the flag of either of the High Contracting Parties, and carry- 
ing the papers required by its national laws in proof of na- 
tionality shall, both within the territorial waters of the other 
High Contracting Party and on the high seas, be deemed to be 
the vessels of the party whose flag is flown. 
ARTICĻH XI 
Merchant vessels and other privately owned vessels under 
the flag of either of the High Contracting Parties shall be per- 
mitted to discharge portions of cargoes at any port open to 
foreign commerce in the territories of the other High Contract- 
ing Party, and to proceed with the remaining portions of such 
cargoes to any other ports of the same territories open to for- 
eign commerce, without paying other or higher tonnage dues or 
port charges in such cases than would be paid by national 
vessels in like circumstances, and they shall be permitted to 
load in like manner at different ports in the same voyage out- 
ward, provided, however, that the coasting trade of the High 
Contracting Parties is exempt from the provisions of this 
article and from the other provisions of this Treaty, and is to 
be regulated according to the laws of each High Contracting 
Party in relation thereto. It is agreed, however, that the 
vessels of either High Contracting Party shall within the 
territories of the other enjoy with respect to the coasting trade 
the most favored nation treatment, excepting that special 
treatment with respect to the coasting trade of Salvador may 
be granted by Salvador on condition of reciprocity to vessels 
of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and/or 
Panama, so long as such special treatment is not accorded to 
vessels of any other country. 
ARTICLE XII 


Limited liability and oer corporations and associations, 
whether or not for pecuniary profit, which have been or may 
hereafter be organized in accordance with and under the laws, 
National, State or Provincial, of either High Contracting Party 
and maintain a central office within the territories thereof, shall 
have their juridical status recognized by the other High Con- 
tracting Party provided that they pursue no aims within its 
territories contrary to its laws. They shall enjoy free access to 
the courts of law and equity, on conforming to the laws regulat- 
ing the matter, as well for the prosecution as for the defense of 
rights in all the degrees of jurisdiction established by law, 

The right of such corporations and associations of either High 
Contracting Party so recognized by the other to establish them- 
selves within its territories, establish branch offices and fulfill 
their functions therein shall depend upon, and be governed 
solely by, the consent of such Party as expressed in its National, 
State, or Provincial laws. If such consent be given on the con- 
dition of reciprocity, the condition shall be deemed to relate to 
the provisions of the laws, National, State, or Provincial, under 
which the foreign corporation or association desiring to exercise 
such rights is organized. 

ARTICLE XIII 

The nationals of either High Contracting Party shall enjoy 
within the territories of the other, reciprocally and upon com- 
pliance with the conditions there imposed, such rights and privi- 
leges as have been or may hereafter be accorded the nationals 
of any other State with respect to the organization of and partici- 
pation in limited liability and other corporations and associa- 
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tions, for pecuniary profit or otherwise, including the rights of 
promotion, incorporation, purchase and ownership and sale of 
shares and the holding of executive or official positions therein. 
In the exercise of the foregoing rights and with respect to the 
regulation or procedure concerning the organization or conduct 
of such corporations or associations, such nationals shall be 
subjected to no condition less fayorable than those which have 
been or may hereafter be imposed upon the nationals of the 
most favored nation. The rights of any of such corporations 
or associations as may be organized or controlled or partici- 
pated in by the nationals of either High Contracting Party 
within the territories of the other to exercise any of their 
functions therein, shall be governed by the laws and regulations, 
National, State or Provincial, which are in force or may here- 
after be established within the territories of the Party wherein 
they propose to engage in business. 

The nationals of either High Contracting Party shall, more- 
over, enjoy within the territories of the other, reciprocally and 
upon compliance with the conditions there imposed, such rights 
and privileges as have been or may hereafter be accorded the 
nationals of any other State with respect to the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain 
of the other. 

ARTICLE XIV 

There shall be complete freedom of transit through the ter- 
ritories including territorial waters of each High Contracting 
Party on the routes most conyenient for international transit, 
by rail, navigable waterway, and canal, other than the Panama 
Canal and waterways and canals which constitute interna- 
tional boundaries, to persons and goods coming from or going 
through the territories of the other High Contracting Party, 
except such persons as may be forbidden admission into its 
territories or goods of which the importation may be pro- 
hibited by law. Persons and goods in transit shall not be 
subjected to any transit duty, or to any unnecessary delays or 
restrictions, and shall be given national treatment as regards 
charges facilities, and all other matters. 

Goods in transit must be entered at the proper custom house, 
but they shall be exempt from all customs or other similar duties, 

AU charges imposed on transport in transit shall be reason- 
able, having regard to the conditions of the traffic. 

ARTICLE XY 


Each of the High Contracting Parties agrees to receive from 
the other, consular officers in those of its ports, places and 
cities, where it may be convenient and which are open to con- 
sular representatives of any foreign country. 

Consular officers of each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall after entering upon their duties, enjoy reciprocally in the 
territories of the other all the rights, privileges, exemptions 
and immunities which are enjoyed by officers of the same grade 
of the most favored nation. As official agents such officers 
shall be entitled to the high consideration of all officials, na- 
tional or local, with whom they have official intercourse in the 
state which receives them. : A 

The Governments of each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall furnish free of charge the necessary exequatur of such 
consular officers of the other as present a regular commission 
signed by the chief executive of the appointing state and under 
its great seal; and they shall issue to a subordinate or substi- 
tute consular officer duly appointed by an accepted superior 
consular officer with the approbation of his Government, or by 
any other competent officer of that Government, such docu- 
ments as according to the laws of the respective countries shall 
be requisite for the exercise by the appointee of the consular 
function. On the exhibition of an exequatur, or other docu- 
ment issued in lien thereof to such subordinate, such consular 
officer shall be permitted to enter upon his duties and to enjoy 
the rights, privileges and immunities granted by this Treaty, 

ARTICLE XVI 


Consular officers, nationals of the state by which they are 
appointed, shall be exempt from arrest except when charged 
with the commission of offenses locally designated as crimes 
other than misdemeanors and subjecting the individual guilty 
thereof to punishment. Such officers shall be exempt from 
military billetings, and from service of any military or naval, 
administrative or police character whatsoever. 

In criminal cases the attendance at the trial by a consular 
officer as a witness may be demanded by the prosecution or 
defence. The demand shall be made with all possible regard 
for the consular dignity and the duties of the office; and there 
shall be compliance on the part of the consular officer. 

Consular officers shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
courts in the state which receives them in ciyil cases, subject 
to the proviso, however, that when the officer is a national of 
the state which appoints him and is engaged in no private occu- 
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at his residence or office and with due regard for his con- 
pation for gain, his testimony shall be taken orally or in writing 
venience. The officer should, however, voluntarily give his 
testimony at the trial whenever it is possible to do so without 
serious interference with his official duties, 

ARTICLE XVII 


Consular officers, including employees in a consulate, na- 
tionals of the State by which they are appointed other than 
those engaged in private occupations for gain within the State 
where they exercise their functions shall be exempt from all 
taxes, National, State, Provincial, and Municipal, levied upon 
their persons or upon their property, except taxes levied on 
account of the possession or Ownership of immovable property 
situated in, or income derived from property of any kind situ- 
ated or belonging within the territories of the State within 
which they exercise their functions. All consular officers and 
employees, nationals of the State appointing them shall be 
exempt from the payment of taxes on the salary, fees or wages 
received by them in compensation for their consular services. 

Lands and buildings situated in the territories of either 
High Contracting Party, of which the other High Contracting 
Party is the legal or equitable owner and which are used ex- 
clusively for governmental purposes by that owner, shall be 
exempt from taxation of every kind, National, State, Pro- 
vincial and Municipal, other than assessments levied for serv- 
ices of local public improvements by which the premises are 
benefited. ` 

ARTICLE XVIII 

Consular officers may place over the outer door of their 
respective offices the arms of their State with an appropriate 
inscription designating the official office. Such officers may ulso 
hoist the flag of their country on their oftices including those 
situated in the capitals of the two countries. They may like- 
wise hoist such flag over any boat or vessel employed in the 
exercise of the consular function. 

The consular offices and archives shall at all times be inyio- 
lable. They shall under no circumstances be subjected to 
invasion by any authorities of any character within the country 
where such oflices are located. Nor shall the authorities under 
any pretext make any examination or seizure of papers or 
other property deposited within a consular office. Consular 
offices shall not be used as places of asylum. No consular 
officers shall be required to produce official archives in court or 
testify as to their contents. 

Upon the death, incapacity, or absence of a consular ofiicer 
haying no subordinate consular officer at his post, secretaries 
or chancellors, whose official character may have previously 
been made known to the government of the State where the 
consular function was exercised, may temporarily exercise the 
consular function of the deceased or incapacitated or absent 
consular officer; and while so acting shall enjoy all the rights, 
prerogatives and immunities granted to the incumbent. 

ARTICLE XIX s 


Consular officers of either High Contracting Party may, 
within their respective consular districts, address the authori- 
ties, National, State, Provincial or Municipal, for the purpose 
of protecting the nationals of the State by which they are 
appointed in the enjoyment of their rights accruing by treaty, 
or otherwise. Complaint may be made for the infraction of 
those rights. Failure upon the part of the proper authorities 
to grant redress or to accord protection may justify interposi- 
tion through the diplomatic channel, and in the absence of a 
diplomatie representative, a consul general or the consular 
officer stationed at the capital may apply directly to the goy- 
ernment of the country. 

ARTICLE XX 


Consular officers may, in pursuance of the laws of their own 
country, take, at any appropriate place within their respective 
districts, the depositions of any occupants of vessels of their 
own country, or of any national of, or of any person haying 
permanent residence within the territories of, their own coun- 
try. Such officers may draw up, attest, certify and authenti- 
cate unilateral acts, deeds, and testamentary dispositions of 
their countrymen, and also contracts to which a countryman 
is a party. They may draw up, attest, certify and authenticate 
written Instruments of any kind purporting to express or 
embody the conveyance or encumbrance of property of any 
kind within the territory of the State by which such officers 
are appointed, and unilateral acts, deeds, testamentary dispo- 
sitions and contracts relating to property situated, or business 
to be transacted within, the territories of the State by which 
they are appointed, embracing unilateral acts, deeds, testa- 
mentary dispositions or agreements executed solely by nationals 
of the State within which such officers exercise their functions. 
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Instruments and documents thus executed and coples and 
translations thereof, when duly authenticated under his official 
seal by the consular officer shall be received as evidence in the 
territories of the High Contracting Parties as original docu- 
ments or authenticated copies, as the case may be, and shall 
have the same force and effect as if drawn by and executed 
before a notary or other public officer duly authorized in the 
country by which the consular officer was appointed; provided, 
always that such documents shall haye been drawn and exe- 
cuted in conformity to the laws and regulations of the country 
where they are designed to take effect. 

ARTICLE XXI 

A consular officer shall have exclusive jurisdiction over con- 
troversies arising out of the internal order of private vessels 
of his country, and shall alone exercise jurisdiction in cases, 
wherever arising, between officers and crews, pertaining to the 
enforcement of discipline on board, provided the vessel and the 
persons charged with wrongdoing shall have entered a port 
within his consular district. Such an officer shall also have 
jurisdiction over issues concerning the adjustment of wages and 
the execution of contracts relating thereto provided the local 
laws so permit. 

When an act committed on board of a private vessel under 
the flag of the State by which the consular officer has been ap- 
pointed and within the territorial waters of the State to which 
he has been appointed constitutes a crime according to the laws 
of that State, subjecting the person guilty thereof to punish- 
ment as a criminal, the consular officer shall not exercise juris- 
diction except in so far as he is permitted to do so by the local 
law. 

A consular officer may freely invoke the assistance of the 
local police authorities in any matter pertaining to the main- 
tenance of internal order on board of a vessel under the flag of 
his country within the territorial waters of the State to which 
he is appointed, and upon such a request the requisite assist- 
ance shall be given. 

A consular officer may appear with the officers and crews of 
vessels under the flag of his country before the judicial authori- 
ties of the State to which he is appointed to render assistance 
as an interpreter or agent. 

ARTICLE XXII 

In case of the death of a national of either High Contracting 
Party in the territory of the other without having in the terri- 
tory of his decease any known heirs or testamentary executors 
by him appointed, the competent local authorities shall at once 
inform the nearest consular officer of the State of which the 
deceased was a national of the fact of his death, in order that 
necessary information may be forwarded to the parties inter- 
ested. 

In case of the death of a national of either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties without will or testament, in the territory of 
the other High Contracting Party, the consular officer of the 
State of which the deceased was a national and within whose 
district the deceased made his home at the time of death, 
shall, so far as the laws of the country permit and pending 
the appointment of an administrator and until letters of ad- 
ministration have been granted, be deemed qualified to take 
charge of the property left by the decedent for the preserva- 
tion and protection of the same. Such consular officer shall 
have the right to be appointed as administrator within the dis- 
cretion of a tribunal or other agency controlling the adminis- 
tration of estates provided the laws of the place where the 
estate is administered so permit. ` 

Whenever a consular officer accepts the office of adminis- 
trator of the estate of a deceased countryman, he subjects 
himself as such to the jurisdiction of the tribunal or other 
agency making the appointment for all necessary purposes to 
the same extent as a national of the country where he was 
appointed. > 

ARTICLE XXIII 

A consular officer of either High Contracting Party may in 
behalf of his non-resident countrymen receipt for their dis- 
tributive shares derived from estates in process of probate or 
accruing under the provisions of so-called Workmen's Com- 
pensation Laws or other like statutes provided he remit 
any funds so received through the appropriate agencies of his 
Government to the proper distributees, and provided further 
that he furnish to the authority or agency making distribution 
through him reasonable evidence of such remission, 

ARTICLE XXIV 

A consular officer of either High Contracting Party shall 
have the right to inspect within the ports of the other High 
Contracting Party within his consular district, the private 
vessels of any flag destined or about to clear for ports of the 
country appointing him in-order to observe the sanitary condi- 
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tions and measures taken on board such vessels, and to be 
enabled thereby to execute intelllgently bills of health and 
other documents required by the laws of his country, and to 
inform his Government concerning the extent to which its sani- 
tary regulations have been observed at ports of departure by 
vessels destined to its ports, with a view to facilitating entry 
of such vessels therein. 
5 ARTICLE xxv 


Each of the High Contracting Parties agrees to permit the 
entry fee of all duty and without examination of any kind, 
of all furniture, equipment and supplies intended for official 
use in the consular offices of the other, and to extend to such 
consular officers of the other and their families and suites as 
are its nationals, the privilege of entry free of duty of their 
baggage and all other personal property, whether accompany- 
ing the oflicer to his post or imported at any time during his 
ineumbancy thereof; provided, nevertheless, that no article, 
the importation of which is prohibited by the law of either of 
95 High Contracting Parties, may be brought into its terri- 
tories, ` 

It is understood, however, that this privilege shall not be 
extended to consular officers who are engaged in any private 
occupation for gain in the countries to which they are ac- 
credited, save with respect to governmental supplies, 

ARTICLE XXVI 


All proceedings relative to the salvage of vessels of either 
Hight Contracting Party wrecked upon the coasts of the other 
shall be directed by the consular officer of the country to which 
the vessel belongs and within whose district the wreck may 
have occurred. Pending the arrival of such officer, who shall 
be immediately informed of the occurrence, the local authorities 
shall take all necessary measures for the protection of persons 
and the preseryation of wrecked property. The local authori- 
ties shall not otherwise interfere than for the maintenance of 
order, the protection of the interests of the salvors, if these do 
not belong to the crews that have been wrecked and to carry 
into effect the arrangements made for the entry or exportation 
of the merchandise saved. It is understood that such merchan- 
dise, although not exempt from the usual warehouse charges 
for storage and expenses, is not to be subjected to any custom 
house charges, unless it be intended for consumption in the 
country where the wreck may have taken place. 

The intervention of the local authorities in these different 
eases shall occasion no expense of any kind, except such as 
may be caused by the operations of salvage and the preserva- 
tion of the goods saved, together with such as would be in- 
curred under similar circumstances by vessels of the nation. 

ARTICLE XXVII 


Subject to any limitation or exception hereinabove set forth, 
or hereafter to be agreed upon, the territories of the High 
Contracting Parties to which the provisions of this Treaty 
extend shall be understood to comprise all areas of land, water, 
and air over which the Parties respectively claim and exercise 
dominion as sovereign thereof, except the Panama Canal Zone. 

ARTICLE XXVIII 


Except as provided in the third paragraph of this Article the 
present Treaty shall remain in full force for the term of ten 
years from the date of the exchange of ratifications, on which 
date it shall begin to take effect in all of its provisions. 

If within one year before the expiration of the aforesaid 
period of ten years neither High Contracting Party notifies to 
the other an intention of modifying by change or omission, any 
of the provisions of any of the articles in this Treaty or of 
terminating it upon the expiration of the aforesaid period, the 
Treaty shall remain in full force and effect after the aforesaid 
period and until one year from such a time as either of the 
High Contracting Parties shall haye notified to the other an 
intention of modifying or terminating the Treaty. 

The fifth and sixth paragraphs of Article VII and Articles 
IX and XI shall remain in force for twelve months from the 
date of exchange of ratifications, and if not then terminated on 
ninety days previous notice shall remain in force until either 
of the High Contracting Parties shall enact legislation incon- 
sistent therewith when the same shall automatically lapse at 
the end of sixty days from such enactment, and on such lapse 
each High Contracting Party shall enjoy all the rights which 
it would have possessed had such paragraphs or articles not 
been embraced in the Treaty. 

ARTICLE XXIX 

The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
thereof shall be exchanged at San Salvador as soon as possibie. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the same and have affixed their seals thereto. 
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Done in duplicate, in the English and Spanish languages at 
San Salvador, this twenty-second day of February, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-six. 

C. Van II. ENGERT: 


[SEAL] 
LSEALI R. Arrrera ROSSI. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 28 (legis- 
lative day of May 26), 1926 
Foreton Service 

The following-named persons for promotion in the 
Service of the United States, as follows: 

FROM FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 3 TO FOREIGN 
OFFICER OF CLASS 2 

Alban G. Snyder, of West Virginia. 

FROM FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 4 
OFFICER OF CLASS 8 

James Clement Dunn, of New York. 

John C. Wiley, of Indiana. 

FROM FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 5 
OFFICER OF CLASS 4 

Coert du Bois, of California. 

Thomas M. Wilson, of Tennessee. 

FROM FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 6 
OFFICER OF CLASS 5 

Walter A. Adams. of South Carolina. 

Thomas L. Daniels, of Minnesota. 

G. Harlan Miller, of Pennsylvania. 

Walter H. Sholes, of Oklahoma. 

FROM FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 7 
OFFICER OF CLASS 6 

Arthur B. Cooke, of Sonth Carolina, 

Maurice P. Dunlap, of Minnesota. 

John II. MacVYeagh, of New York. 

George R. Merrell, jr., of Missouri. 
FROM FOREIGN SEKVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 8 

OFFICER OF CLASS 7 

Stanley Hawks, of New York. 

Robert F. Kelley, of Massachusetts. 

Robert D. Longyear, of Massachusetts. 

H. Freeman Matthews, of Maryland. 
FROM FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER, UNCLASSIFIED, 

FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 8 

Randolph F. Carroll, of Virginia. 

Erik W. Magnuson, of Illinois. 

Marcel E. Malige, of Idaho. 

Nelson R. Park, of Colorado. 

The following-named Foreign Service officers, now consular 
officers with the rank of vice consul of career, to be consular 
officers of the United States of America with the rank of 
consul ; 


Foreign 


SERVICE 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


TO FOREIGN SERVICE 


TO FOREIGN SERVICE 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


TO FOREIGN SERVICE 


AT $8,000, TO 


CONSULAR OFFICERS 
Randolph F. Carroll, of Virginia. 
Erik W. Magnuson, of Illinois. 
Marcel E. Malige, of Idaho. 
Nelson It. Park, of Colorado. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Capt. James Sproule, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 1920. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
Capt. Harry Edmund Pendleton, Cavalry, with rank from 

July 1, 1920. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE CAPTAINS 


First Lient. Barlow Winston, Infantry, from March 17, 
1926. 

First Lieut. Maurice Rose, Infantry, from March 18, 1926. 

First Lieut. Chester Morse Willingham, Infantry, from March 
20, 1926. 

First Lieut. Gene Russell Mauger, Cavairy, from March 21, 
1926. 

First Lient. Frank L. Burns, Infantry, from April 2, 1926. 

First Lieut. Harold Edwards Stow, Infantry, from April 2, 
1926. 

First Lient. William Burl Jobnson, Quartermaster Corps, from 
April 6, 1926. 

First Lieut. Wilfred Hill Steward, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from April 6, 1926. 
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First Lieut. Merl Louis Broderick, Infantry, from April 10, 
1926. 

First Lieut. Winfield Rose McKay, Infantry, from April 11, 
1926. 

First Lieut. Lester Austin Webb, Infantry, from April 16, 
1926. 

First Lieut. Samuel Lewis Buracker, Infantry, from April 
16, 1926. 

First Lieut. Arthur Edwin Burnap, Infantry, from April 22, 
1926. A 

First Lieut. James Harrison Donahue, Infantry, from April 
27, 1926. 

First Lieut. David Almedus Bissett, Infantry, from May 1, 
1926. 

First Lieut. Thomas Patrick Walsh, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from May 2, 1926. 

First Lieut, Warren Benedict Scanlon, Infantry, from May 
2, 1926. 

First Lieut. William Robert Hamby, Cavalry, from May 2, 
1926. 

8 8 Lieut. Buckner Miller Creel, Cavalry, from May 4, 
1926. 

ee Lieut. Henry Winter Borntraeger, Infantry, from May 
6, 1926. 

First Lieut. Edwin Rudolph Petzing, Signal Corps, from May 
7, 1926. : 

First Lieut. Richard Carvel Mallonee, Field Artillery, from 
May 13, 1926. 
1 8198 Lieut. Theodore Ernest Voigt, Cavalry, from May 15, 

First Lieut. Douglas Johnston, Air Service, from May 16, 
1926. 

12125 Lieut. Lawrence Pradere Hickey, Air Service, from May 
16, 1 3 

First Lient. Severn Teackle Wallis, jr, Field Artillery, from 
May 18, 1926. 

TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 


ay Lieut. Percy Earle LeStourgeon, Infantry, from March 
2. 8 

Second Lieut. Caryl Rawson Hazeltine, Infantry, from March 
18, 1926. 
5 Second Lieut. Irvin Albert Robinson, Infantry, from March 

0, 1926. 

Second Lieut. William Hypes Obenour, Field Artillery, from 
March 21, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Michael Henry Zwicker, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 28, 1926. 

Second Lieut. James Thorburn Cumberpatch, Air Service, 
from April 1, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Ralph Roth Wentz, Ordnance Department, 
from April 2, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Leon Valentine Chaplin, Field Artillery, from 
April 2, 1926. 
ars Lieut. Danicl Webster Kent, Infantry’s, from April 2, 
1926. 
Second Lieut. Harold Goodspeede Laub, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from April 2, 1926, 

Second Lieut, Harry Lynch, Signal Corps, from April 4, 1926. 

Second Lieut. George Marion Davis, Infantry, from April 6, 
1926. 

Second Lieut. Fay Warren Lee, Field Artillery, from April 6, 
1926. 

Second Lient. Charles Emmett Cheever, Quartermaster Corps, 
from April 15, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Harry Meyer, Corps of Engincers, from April 
16, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Peter Anthony Feringa, Corps of Engineers, 
from April 16, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Edward Barber, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 22, 1926. 

Second Lient. Edward Hall Walter, Corps of Engineers, from 
April 27, 1926. 

Second Lieut. David Albert Morris, Corps of Engineers, from 
May 1, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Paul Cone Parshley, Corps of Engineers, from 
May 2, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Lewis Wellington Call, jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps, from May 2, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Richardson Selec, Corps of Engineers, from 
May 2, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Don Waters Mayhue, Field Artillery, from 
May 5, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Charles Harold Crim, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from May 6, 1926. 


1926 


Second Lieut. John Harry, Coast Artillery Corps, from May 
7, 1926. 
” Second Lieut. Harold Oakes Bixby, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from May 13, 1926. 
Second Lieut. John Bruce Medaris, Infantry, from May 15, 
1926. 
Second Lieut. George Randall Scithers, Field Artillery, from 
May 16, 1926. 
Second Lieut. John Henry Featherston, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from May 16, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Charles Andrews Jones, jr., Chemical Warfare 
Service, from May 16, 1926. 
Second Lieut. William Conrad Jones, Infantry, from May 18, 
1926, 
Second Lieut. Hubert Stauffer Miller, Corps of Engineers, 
from May 23, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Edward Harold Coe, Corps of Engineers, from 
May 25, 1926. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE PHILIPPINE Scouts 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 
Second Lieut, Melecio Manuel Santos, Philippine Scouts, from 
April 10, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Narciso Lopez .Manzano, Philippine Scouts, 
from April 11, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Juan Segundo Moran, Philippine Scouts, from 
May 1, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Luis Mobo Alba, Philippine Scouts, from May 
4, 1926. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Knox McEwen to be postmaster at Rockford, Ala., in place 
of W. P. Shurett. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
14, 1926. 

ARKANSAS 

Roy L. Goad to be postmaster at Cabot, Ark., in place of 
J. C. Wish, resigned. 

CALIFORNIA 


Lloyd E. Smith to be postmaster at Anderson, Calif., in 
place of A. H. Johnston. Incumbents commission expired No- 
vember 8, 1925. 

Almond L. Pearson to be postmaster at Coachella, Calif., in 
place of F. ©. Hastings. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 5, 1925. 

Edward D. Mahood to be postmaster at Corte Madera, Calif., 
in place of E. D. Mahood. Incumbents commission expires 
May 29, 1926. 

Robert G. Isaacs to be postmaster at Montague, Calif., in 
place of W. A. Murphy, deceased. 

Frank C. Pollard to be postmaster at Yreka, Calif., in place 
of A. C. Howard, removed. 


FLORIDA 


Fred A. Carnell to be postmaster at Ormond, Fla., in place 
of C. D. Simrall, deceased. 


GEORGIA 


Richard E. Lee to be postmaster at Concord, Ga., in place 
of R. E. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expired March 9, 1926. 

John W. Berryhill to be postmaster at Lakeland, Ga., in 
place of J. W. Berryhill. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1926. 

Christine P. Hankinson to be postmaster at McDonough, Ga., 
in place of C. P. Hankinson. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 23, 1926. ‘ 

Sallie J. Purvis to be postmaster at Pembroke, Ga., in place 
of S. G. Purvis. Incumbent's commission expired February 
13, 1926. - 

Bernie C. Chapman to be postmaster at Porterdale, Ga., in 
place of B. C. Chapman. Ineumbent's commission expired 
March 9, 1926. 

ILLINOIS 


Menno Vandervliet to be postmaster at Danforth, III., in 
place of Menno Vanderyliet. Incumbent's commission expires 
May 31, 1926. 

Susan Gilman to be postmaster at La Harpe, Ill., in place of 
Susan Gilman. Incumbent's commission expires June 10, 1926. 

Glenn O: Connor to be postmaster at Ohio, III., in place of 
J. H. Faley, jr., resigned. 

IOWA 
Mae C. Liebbe to be postmaster at Letts, Iowa, in place of 


L. D. McCormick. Incumbent’s commission expired August 24, 
1925. 
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KANSAS 

Anna L. January to be postmaster at Osawatomic, Kans., in 
place of A. L. January. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
31, 1926. 

KENTUCKY 

Robert L. Jones to be postmaster at Morganficld, Ky., in 
place of R. L. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires May 29, 
1926. 

John S. Marksbury to be postmaster at Williamstown, Ky., 
in place of J. S. Marksbury. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 22, 1926. 

MAINE 

Lillian L. Guptill to be postmaster at Newcastle, Me., in place 

of W. D. Murphy, removed. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Charles W. Hardie to be postmaster at Harwich Port, Mass., 

in place of B. C. Kelley, deceased. 
MICHIGAN 

William H. Florian to be postmaster at Grand Junction, 
Mich., in place of W. H. Florian. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires May 31, 1926. 

Minnie E. Allen to be postmaster at Leslie, Mich., in place of 
F. R. Allen, deceased. 

MINNESOTA 

Edward J. Bahe to be postmaster at Hancock, Minn., in place 
of E. J. Bahe. Incumbent’s commission expired May 2, 1926. 

Edgar A. Enders to be postmaster at Winnebago, Minn., in 
place of Charles Canfield. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Louis E. Davis to be postmaster at Cleveland, Minn. 
became presidential July 1, 1925. 

MISSOURI 

William P. Rowland to be postmaster at Bevier, Mo., in 
place of D. M. Williams. Incumbents commission expired 
February 28, 1926. 

May Carpenter to be postmaster at Burlington Junction, Mo., 
in place of S. A. Jones, resigned. 

NEBRASKA 

Maurice J. Meseraull to be postmaster at Doniphan, Nebr., 
in place of L. E. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 16, 1926. 

Andrew E. Stanley to be postmaster at Loomis, Nebr., in 
place of A. E. Stanley. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
31, 1926. 


Office 


NEVADA 
Anne M. Holcomb to be postmaster at Battle Mountain, Nev., 
in place of E. B. Lemaire, removed. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Ervin W. Hodsdon to be postmaster at Center Ossipee, N. H.. 
in place of E. W. Hodsdon. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 31, 1926. 
Harriet A. Reynolds to be postmaster at Kingston, N. H. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1925. 
NEW JERSEY 
Charles H. Mingin to be postmaster at Mays Landing, N. J., 
in place of Stephen Bartha, resigned. 
NEW MEXICO 


Lydia C. Harris to be postmaster at Messilla Park, N. Mex., 
in place of L. ©. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1925. 

NEW YORK 

Emma P. Shutts to be postmaster at Mexico, N. Y., in place 
of W. L. Buck. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1926. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Fred Fercho to be postmaster at Lehr, N. Dak., in place of 

Fred Fercho. Incumbent’s commission expires May 31, 1926. 


OHIO 
Reno H. Critchfield to be postmaster at Shreve, Ohio, in 
place of R. H. Critchfield. Incumbent’s commission expired 


April 7, 1926. 
OKLAHOMA 


Ben F. Ridge to be postmaster at Duncan, Okla., in place of 
J. E. Elliott. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 1926. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Enoch A. Raush to be postmaster at Auburn, Pa., in place 
of E. A. Raush. Incumbent’s commission expires May 29, 1926. 
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Charles E. Ehrhart to be postmaster at Dallastown, Pa., in 
place of C. E. Ehrhart. Incumbent's commission expired April 
17, 1926. 

Arthur B. Winter to be postmaster at Jermyn, Pa., in place 
of A. B. Winter. Incumbent’s commission expires May 31, 1926. 

George F. Klinefelter to be postmaster at Shrewsbury, Pa., in 
place of G. F. Klinefelter. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 17, 1926. UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Zola K. Rodkey to be postmaster at Spangler, Pa., in place 5 z $ hà 
of Z. K. Rodkey. Incumbent’s commission expires May 29, 6 Gordon, to be United States Attorney, District of 
1926. a. 


May 28 


UNCLASSIFIED 
Henry A. W. Beck. 
Thomas F. Sherman, 
S. Walter Washington. 
Walton ©. Ferris. 
J. Ernest Black. 
John B. Ketcham. 


Lawrence Higgins, 
Gordon P. Merriam. * 
Samuel Reber, jr. 
William M. Gwynn, 
John B. Faust. 

Cabot Coville. 


John E. Showalter to be postmaster at Terre Hill, Pa., in POSTMASTERS 
place of J. E. Showalter. Incumbent's commission expired ALABAMA 
May 19, 1926. K John H. Meuiry, Bessemer. 

James A, Stickel to be postmaster at Vandergrift, Pa., in CATAFORNIA 


place of J. A. Stickel. Incumbent's commission expired April 
20, 1926. 

Charles H. Myers to be postmaster at Wrightsville, Pa., in 
place of C. H. Myers. Incumbents commission expired May 
26, 1926. 

Emma Zanders to be postmaster at Mauch Chunk, Pa., in 
place of Harry Zanders, deceased. 

Ina H. Woodard to be postmaster at Shinglehouse, Pa., in 
ace of J. A. Woodard, resigned. 

RHODE ISLAND 


William L. Simonini to be postmaster at Conimicut, R. I., 
in place of C. D. Carlin, resigned. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Richard F. Smith to be postmaster at Clio, S. C., in place of 
K. L. McIntyre. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 
1926. 
John E. Folger to be postmaster at Easley, S. C., in place of 
J. E. Folger. Incumbent's commission expires May 29, 1926. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Florence M. Jones to be postmaster at Chester, S. Dak., in 
place of R. T. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

Clarence J. Curtin to be postmaster at Emery, 8. Dak., in 
place of C. J. Curtin. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926, 

James T. Leahy to be postmaster at Fedora, S. Dak., in place 
of J. T. Leahy. Incumbent's commission expires May 29, 1926. 

Charles P. Decker to be postmaster at Roscoe, S. Dak., in 
place of C. P. Decker. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
4, 1926. 

Š TENNESSEE 

Columbus L. Parrish to be postmaster at Henderson, Tenn., in 
place of C. L. Parrish, Incumbent's commission expired May 5, 
1926. 

TEXAS 

Carl W. Smith to be postmaster at Kress, Tex., in place of 

C. W. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired April 10, 1926. 
VIRGINIA 

William R. Kindig to be postmaster at Stuarts Draft, Va., in 
place of W. R. Kindig. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
18, 1926. 

Emma B. Snow to be postmaster at Clover, Va., in place of 
C. B. Canada, resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Emma Y. Clark to be postmaster at Black Earth, Wis., in 
place of E. V. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 15, 1926. 

Bert B. Powers to be postmaster at Fennimore, Wis., in place 
of B. B. Powers. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

Stephen M. Peeters to be postmaster at Little Chute, Wis., in 
place of S. M. Peeters. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 8, 1925. 

WYOMING 


Ralph R. Long to be postmaster at Gillette, Wyo., in place of 
R. R. Long. Incumbent's commission expires May 31, 1926. 

Norman. D. Sherman to be postmaster at ‘Edgerton, Wyo. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1926, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 28 (legis- 
lative day of May 26), 1926 
FOREIGN Service 
VICE CONSULS OF CAREER 


Eugene M. Hinkle. 
Edward P. Lawton. 


Stella L. Vincent, Carmel. 
John B. Horner, Fullerton. 
Jessie McGregor, Merced Falls. 
James E. Power, San Francisco. 
COLORADO 
Fred J. Dyer, Crested Butte. 
GEORGIA 
Olivia F. Anderson, Chipley. 
John S. Lunsford, Elberton. 
Kate Harris, Leesburg. 
James F. Morgan, Waycross. 
ILLINOIS 
Roger Walwark, Ava. 
Bernard A. Dorries, Bresse. 
Frank W. Squire, Godfrey. 
Arno R. Mebold, Marine. 
Frank E. Whitfield, Medora. 
Anna M. Peters, Sandoval. 
INDIANA 
Fred McNutt, Waveland. 
Fred Dunn, Windfall. 
IOWA 
Oswell Z. Wellman, Arlington. 
Homer G. Games, Clamus, 
Raymond W. Ellis, Norwalk, 
William W. Sturdivant, Wesley. 
KANSAS 
William E, Ferguson, Latham. 
Benson L. Mickel, Soldier. 
LOUISIANA 
Levi P. Carter, Bunkle. 
Victor E. Green, De Ridder. 
MAINE 
George H. Rounds, Naples. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Emma E. Murphy, Minot. 

Ephrem J. Dion, Northbridge. 

William F. O'Toole, South Barre. 

Cleon F. Fobes, Stoughton, 

Myrtice S. King, Upton. 

James H. Jenks, jr., West Dennis. 
MICHIGAN 


Benton H. Miller, Cement City. 

Selma O'Neill, Rockford. 

Walter H. Nesbitt, Schoolcraft. 

George K. Hoyt, Suttons Bay. 
NEW YORK 


May L. McLaughlin, Blue Mountain Lake 


C. Blaine Persons, Delevan. 
Frank D, Gardner, De Ruyter. 
Denton D. Lake, Gloversville. 
Joseph A. Colin, Johnstown. 
John. ©. Jubin, Lake Placid Club. 
Vernon E. Bowler, Savannah. 
Louise E. Wells, Stony Brook. 
OHIO 


Edgar L. Taylor, Crooksville. 
Leo Mutach, Marblehead. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Christian D. Doerr, Colver. 
TEXAS 


James L. Hunter, Austin, 
Edmund W. Tarrence, Llano, 


1926 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frivay, May 28, 1926 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge Thee to be the 
Lord. We thank Thee for splendid privileges and may we 
arise to their opportunities and to their call. Anything but 
genuine fidelity to them is failure and sullies the page of 
honor with forbidding fingers. So help us that our zeal may 
never slacken, our faith never weaken, and our devotion never 
grow cold. Take our moral natures, blessed Lord, and broaden 
and deepen the range of their understanding. Take our pride 
and chasten it. Take our hearts and cleanse them from all 
impurity. We ask Thee to abide with the royal guests within 
our midst. Preserve them in safety and mercifully bestow 
upon them blessings, happiness, and health. Give great peace 
and prosperity to their dominion and bless our relationships 
while many years pass by. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

IMMIGRATION 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes on the immigration question. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—I shall not object—but the express under- 
standing was when the time for debate on the river and harbor 
bill was limited that nothing should interfere with the time to 
be devoted to that debate. This was understood. I shall not 
object, but the time for this debate should not be unnecessarily 
encroached upon. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman ought 
not to submit his request now. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentlemen 
who have interposed reseryations of objection, if that continues 
it is likely to take up more than the five minutes which I 
should take in addressing myself to a special phase of the im- 
migration question which has developed within the last few 
days. I am not a frequent offender in this regard and have 
taken up very little time of the House. I trust the gentlemen 
will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Immigration without regulation may easily 
produce national conditions worse than an armed invasion. I 
recognize, as a native American, as a descendent maternally of 
Revolutionary ancestors, how essential it is to preserve the 
traditions of the American peopie and to maintain the heritage 
which has been handed down to us. I recognize that self- 
defense is as indispensable to a nation as to an individual 
and that it is essential that we should protect ourselyes against 
an unreasonable influx of immigration. Nevertheless, in the 
enactment of immigration laws we have become panicky, and 
we have fallen into many indiscretions. 

Yor instance, we prohibit the wives, husbands, and children 
of aliens to enter the United States except within the quota. 
Now, what is the effect of this? It separates families; and that 
is immoral, inhumane, and against good public policy. It has 
always been considered wholesome to keep families united. 
You can not make good citizens out of aliens resident here so 
long as you keep them in constant turmoil and anxiety trying 
to bring their familios to this country. 

AMERICANIZATION 

We hear much talk of Americanization. It is futile to try to 
make men loyal to an adopted country until you make them 
contented, You can not hope to make much headway with real 
Americanization in the congested centers of population until 
you show them by humane laws that you do not resent their 
intrusion. So long as you treat them as “foreigners” they are 
going to be foreigners. There will be no love lost between you. 
So long as you insist on keeping families divided you are going 
to haye divided allegiance. : 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. At the conclusion of my remarks I will be 
glad to yield. . 

THE ECONOMIC SIDE 

But, aside from that, our illiberal attitude toward the alien 
spites ourselves and entails an economie loss of great magni- 
tude to the Nation. We admit the wage earner and exclude his 
wife and children until he becomes a citizen. We allow the 
wage earner to come in, compete with home labor, earn the 
high wages now prevailing—$12 to $15 a day—and then deny 
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him the right to spend his wages where they are earned. The 
money earned here, and which ought to be spent here, is spent 
abroad. Millions of dollars go annually-from the United States 
to foreign countries to support the poor, miserable fragments 
of humanity waiting in foreign lands for the consul’s long- 
deferred visa which will enable them to join their husbands or 
fathers. Besides being inhumane, the law responsible for these 
conditions is an example of stupendous economic folly. 
THD QUOTA SYSTEM 

The whole quota system of regulating immigration is fun- 
damentally wrong. I would do away entirely with the per- 
centage basis. The only humane, philosophic, and economic 
basis of limitation is by recognizing the family as a unit. 
The quota system is simply a blind approximation to what 
we are trying to do. What are we trying to do? I take it 
we are trying to build up a homogeneous population, assimi- 
lating the alien immigrant as quickly as possible so as to make 
him a good American. I submit that you can not succeed in 
this by admitting isolated fragments of families in mere 
mathematical sequence in the order in which they happen to 
fall within an arbitrary quota. That, if I may be permitted 
to say, is about the very worst way of accomplishing our 
object. Where mathematical sequence in the order of filing 
applications for visas is followed new heads of families, with- 
out relatives in the United States, are given preference over 
members of families whose heads are already here, This is 
ethically unfair and, so far as our ultimate objects are con- 
cerned, politically unwise. 

THE FAMILY AS A UNIT 


The real solution is to treat the family as the unit. If we 
are striving to keep immigration within bounds, no new family 
heads should be admitted until the families of those already 
admitted are taken care of, 

In the hearings of our Subcommittee on Appropriations we 
had a most interesting discussion of this question. Assistant 
Secretary of State Wilbur J. Carr stated: 


One thing in particular I have noticed that has troubled me a 
good bit is that at the present time each alien has to haye a quota 
number to enable him to come over. (Page 29, hearings.) 


Then a little further down, he continues: 


Those cases appeal to one very strongly. I think that condition 
might be remedied to the advantage of the “aliens and also to the 
advantage of the United States, if in some way the family might be 
treated as a unit, so that if part of a family could not come none 
could come, and all of them would have to stay abroad until all could 
come over. By defining the family it might be treated as a unit. 
I think a good deal of hardship could be avoided in that way. 


I then suggested that the rule ought to work both ways, and 
the following colloquy occurred: 


Mr. OLIVER of Georgia. Your proposition is if any one of them can 
come in, then let the whole family come in? 

Mr. Gnrirrin. Assuming that they fulfill all the conditions as to 
health; assuming that they are able to pass the physical examination 
as to health. 

Mr. Carr. That is what I am talking about. The cases I had in 
mind are cases where the members of the family meet the require- 
ments both ns to the immigration law and as to the condition of their 
health, with one exception. If there is a child, a wife, or even a hus- 
band who is unable to meet the conditions, that one menrber of the 
family is unfit to come In. What is done now 

Mr, Grirrin (interposing). You mean physically unfit? 

Mr. Carr. Physically unfit to come in. What happens now is, that 
the rest of the family come and then a very distressing condition is 
created by the other member of the family being over there, perhaps 
without adequate care. Then they come to the department and their 
friends come to the department and try in some way or other to haye 
that other member allowed to come in. They even speak about getting 
legislation to enable that individual to come over, in spite of the re- 
quirements of the immigration law, 

Mr. Grirrin. Let me give you a concrete instance as to what I re- 
ferred to in saying that it ought to work both ways. There is a woman 
in Poland to-day who is entitled to her passport. She is entitled to 
that passport or to a visa of her passport upon the ground that she 
is the mother of a citizen of the United States. The American consul 
in Warsaw ts willing to give her a visa, but he is unable under the law 
to give that visa to the two children of that woman, aged, respectively, 
12 and 15 years. 

Mr. Cann. Because they are—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN (interposing). What I mean is that where a woman is 
entitled to come into the country, either within the quota or because 
of preference, that ought to be extended to the members of her family, 
because it is not good public policy to divide families. 

Mr, Carr. I understand these children are physically fit? 

Mr. Grirvin, They are physically fit to enter, 
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Mr. Cann. I would be disposed to agree with you If the mother is 
entitled to come in, 

Mr, Guirrrn, As the mother of a citizen. 

Mr. Cann. As the mother of a citizen; yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And as the mother of a man who fought during the 
war in our Army and has an honorable discharge. That is an example 
of one of the cases, 

Mr. Cann. She is in the preference class, 

Mr. Grirrty. She is in the preference class, but the children are not, 
under the existing law. 

Mr. Cann. They are not, under the existing law. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to see that unit theory of yours carried out, 
but I would like to see it work both ways. 

Mr. OLIVER of Georgia. All of that is a matter of legislation? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, 

Mr. Sieve. Has the American consul any discretion in just such 
eases as Mr. Griffin has referred to? 

Mr. Carr. He has none whatever. 

Mr. Grirrin. No; he has no discretion whatever. 

Mr. Cann. The mother of a citizen of the United States is entitled 
to come in in the preference class, to be preferred over other allens 
because she is the mother of a citizen, and the law specifically gives 
her that right. But the others would be her minor children who are 
doubtless brothers or sisters of the naturalized American. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Yes. 

Mr. Cars. The law does not grant preference to brother or sister. 

Mr. OLIVER of Georgia. The American cousul is absolutely helpless. 

Mr. Cann. The consul has to treat them as quota aliens and they 
have to take their places in the line in the order of application, So 
the difficulty there is that the mother can come to-day, but the 
children have to walt until their turn arrives, which, in the case of 
Poland, may be some time. < 

Mr. Grirrry. Not only that, but if this woman does not accept her 
visa now when it is offered to ber she will lose her place in the line of 
those waiting for visas; at least, that is what I am assured. 

Mr. Carr. I think that is not quite accurate. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I hope it is not. 

Mr. Cann. Her visa can be held for her until she is ready to come 
over, But the granting of visas can not be expedited as far as the 
children are concerned, because that would give them a preferred place 
over other applicants which the law does not permit. 

Mr. Sunxyr. We are very much pleased to have that statement. 
(Hearings, pp. 30-31.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF TERM “ VISITORS” 


Another feature of the immigration law I want to bring to 
your attention, which is really the reason for my rising to-day, 
is that the Labor Department has undertaken to give a con- 
struction to the law as to yisitors which in my opinion is 
heartless, unjust, and unwarranted. 

I have in mind a certain Professor B, a man of education 
and refinement, a native of Poland, who married in Cuba a 
girl from Russia, She can not join him in the United States 
because of the limitation in the number of visa allotments. 
Convinced of the hopelessness of her quest, she is about to re- 
turn to her native land, in the hope that if she is on the spot 
where the allotments are made she will stand a better chance 
of securing a visa than in Cuba. Being about to. take this 
long journey, she has made an application to enter the United 
States for a brief period to greet her husband and relatives 
and to see some of the wonders of the land of the free. 

The American consul in Cuba refuses a visa for this laudable 
purpose, not harshly or arbitrarily, but solely because he is 
under orders to refuse visas in such cases where the applicant 
has marital or other ties in the United States which, in the 
opinion of the Departments of Labor and of State, raise the 
presumption of an intent to cireumyent the law. In reaching 
this conclusion they themselves circumvent the law and fur- 
nish an example to Congress of the impropriety of giving the 
executive departments of the Government the power of making 
po Reine Without coupling the grant with proper limita- 

ons. 

The term “visitor” has a precise and specific definition. It 
is one whose stay is temporary. The will, the inclination, or 
the temptation to stay longer than the fixed period can not be 
enlarged by presumptions or inferences. 

In the case of Mrs. B her intent to depart is guaranteed 
by the offer of a bond, in any sum fixed by the Labor De- 
partment, to be furnished by her husband, who is a musician 
of such standing that there is not the remotest chance of his 
trying to secrete her or prevent her departure at the end of 
the visit. To secrete her he would have to secrete himself, 
and that would be fatal to-his livelihood. 

I have written a protest in the form of a letter to the State 
Depurtment and in order that my colleagues may understand 
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the merits of the matter I am taking the liberty of appending 
herewith a copy thereof as a part of my remarks, as follows: 


May 27, 1926. 
Hon. Frank B. KELLOGG, 
Seorctary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Prof. M—— B , of Bronx, New 
York City, was duly admitted to the United States on August 1, 1923, 
and has declared his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States. He is a native of Poland, a professor of music and band 
leader, a man of intelligence, education, and refinement, qualified in 
every respect to become a uscful citizen. 

In 1925 he married a Russian girl while on a visit to Cuba. Since 
that time he has been trying to have her join him here; but owing to 
the drastic provisions of our immigration laws that comfort is denied 
lim. He now realizes that he is up against an insurmountable obstacle 
and must send her back to ber native land, where the chances of 
obtaining a quota visa seem to be better than they are while she 
remains in Cuba. Before that final step is taken, however, he dusires 
to have her permitted to enter the United States for a brief period 
as a visitor, and also informs me that he has sent a personal appeal 
to you to grant this indulgence, 

There ts notbing in the Iaw to warrant the denial of a visitor's pass- 
port and visas—the only obstacle being a department order, Issued 
by you or your predecessor, advising American consuls abroad to he, 
wary of issuing visas to aliens whose ties to lawfully admitted aliens ~ 
in this country raise the presumption, or rather a suspicion, that 
their purpose in obtaining a visitor’s visa is to circumvent the law 
and effect, by chicanery, a perwunent residential status. 

While there may be some ground for this suspicion in some cases, 
I beg to assure you that in Professor B's case it has no basis. Fur- 
thermore, he informs me he bas stated to you in his letter that he will 
put up any bond required to guarantee her yoluntary return to Russia 
at the end of her visit. 

It is needless for me to emphasize to you the fairness of this request 
aud the humanity ef granting it. The matter rests entirely in your 
discretion and I earnestly hope you will humanely exercise your author- 
ity to grant tlils reasonable request. 

While we are on the subject, I trust you will pardon my calling 
your attention to the evils of this particular phase of the immigration 
law and the policy of the department founded on, but not altogether 
warranted by, that law. — 

Those evils nre of two kinds: 

First. Against economic law: Millions of dollars annually leave our 
shores for the support of wives, children, and dependents of aliens 
who are lawfully here and who are earning money here to be largely 
spent abroad. That is bad political economy, 

Second. Against public morals: In that families are broken up— 
wives separated from husbands—husbands from wives—children from 
parents, and all prey to temptations and immoral influences. 

Such laws do not tend to make a better nation or a better world, 
They are narrow, provincial, and prejudicial (economically, politically, 
and ethically) to the nation that enacts them and hurtful to our 
prestige among the nations of the world. 

Of course you will say ‘ What is the use of complaining about the 
Jaw to a Cabinet officer—the head of a department?” and that ques- 
tion is natural. But I, as an Member of Congress, am in an impotent 
minority. The attitude of Congress as at present constituted is such 
ns to render hopeless any immediate relief. My justification in writing 
to you is that it is within your power to soften the rigor of the law 
by a humane and tolerant enforcement of it. It is not necessary for 
your department to add to its hardships by denying visitors’ visas in 
meritorious cases. 

Another reason for writing to you is founded on the fact that 
in the hearings before our subcommittee I was encouraged to believe 
that your department was tending toward the attitude of favoring 
an amendment to the law which would recognize the family as a 
unit and permit families to be united. (See pp. 29, 30, and 31 of 
the hearings on appropriations of State Department for 1927.) 

If your department would make o recommendation to the Immi- 
gration Committee of the Senate and the House coupled with a state- 
ment of your experience of the hardships incident to the law, as it 
now stands, I am sure it would have considerable weight in secur- 
ing an alleviation of existing conditions. It would, at any rate, baye 
more influence than a protest of a Member of Congress from New 
York, where the foreign population is so gront as to provoke the 
suspleion that his advocacy of humanity in the law is colored by 
political expediency. 

While I have many cases 
hardships I take this —— 


falling within this class of immigration 
matter as an example where the char- 
acter of the man, and tho sincerity and justice of his request ac- 
centuate the inhumanity of the law and the method of its enforce: 
ment to such an extent as to make an appeal for the law's amend- 
ment obyiously necessary, or at least generosity in the construction 
of the law in this particular case, a humane and solemn obligation, 


Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN. 


1926 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 


THE CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. HALE] 
may have permission to extend in the Recorp remarks which he 
delivered last Wednesday over the radio, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 


RADIO ADDRESS OF IION, FLETCHER HALE, OF NEW HAMPSILIRE, WEDNES- 
DAY, MAY 26, 1026 


On March 4, 1789, 137 years ago, the first session of the Congress of 
the United States convened. The marvelous growth of this Republic 
may be illustrated by a brief comparison of that body with this, the 
Sixty-ninth Congress. The membership in the Senate was confined 
then, as now, to two Senators from each State. There were then 26 
men representing the thirteen original States, while to-day the Senate 
of the United States comprises a membership of 96, representing 48 
States. The House of Representatives of the First Congress was com- 
posed of 65 Members, apportioned among the States according to 
population, and representing, each, approximately 30,000 American 
people. The present House of Representatives comprises 435 Members, 
or nearly sevenfold the original membership, while each Representative 
now has a constituency on the average of approximately 225,000 
people, or more than seven times the population represented by each 
Congressman in 1789. The Nation's business in the early days cost the 
people of the country about $10,000,000 a year. In this year of 1926, 
150 years after our Declaration of Independence, the governmental 
burden which you sustain is approximately three and a half billions of 
dollars, an expense account three hundred and fifty times greater than 
that incurred in the infancy of the Nation. 

Dally your country's business is being put in better order. Waste 
and duplication of effort are belng eliminated and wiser and more 
productive expenditures are beling made, But this vast sum, reduced 
from a maximum of over $6,000,000,000 in the last six years through 
real economy, in all probability can not further be greatly. diminished, 
at least until our obligations of debt and interest arising from the 
World War have been satisfied, You will agree that the welfare of 
the Nation demands that it should not be substantially increased. 

We are socially and materially the most resourceful Nation on the 
face of the globe, This is your money, This Is peculiarly your Gov- 
ernment. You are, and of right ought to be, interested lu exacting 
of those who represent you in Washington, whether in a legislative or 
in an executive capacity, intelligent and honest effort to guide a free, 
prosperous, and happy people to the harbor our fathers sought when 
they declared it thelr purpose to institute this Government in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and thelr posterity. 

Your obligation of citizenship is not fulfilled, however, by your sim- 
ple, peremptory demand upon Congress to achieve national prosperity, 
Since this is a popular representative Government, there must be con- 
structive, popular contribution to it in order that it may be truly 
representative. The entire membership of the House of Representa- 
tives is elected every two years in order that one branch of the Con- 
gress, at least, may, as nearly as possible, represent the immediate 
popular will. That will is determined fairly accurately at elections 
through the medium of two great political parties, whose candidates 
seck your suffrage upon certain declared principles or policies of govern- 
ment. Selection of a majority of the candidates of one party ordinarily 
places that party in power. 

The tumult and the shouting then dles; local party organizations 
slumber until the next election, and many of you return to your 
homes, if you have troubled yourselves to exercise your privilege of 
voting, as only about 60 per cent of you do, confidently expecting 
the millennium to arrive or some great nationa] calamity to befall, 
according to whether the party which recelved your support has suc- 
ceeded or failed at the polls. You are most of you inclined, in either 
view, to let the affairs of the Government take their course, and 
attend to your home, your business, or your pleasure, when, as a 
matter of fact, the conduct of, your Government affects, or may 
affect, those vital Interests of yours quite as much as any individual 
influence you may exert upon them. 

There is no more essential principle on which to base congressional 
action than that it should contribute always to the national welfare 
as distinguished from the welfare of any particular group or groups 
of people, or of any particular section or sections of the country. 
It is true that there may be legislation, sectional or special in its 
character, yet necessary to the general welfaro. The difficulty with 
us, most of us hundreds of miles away from companionable communion 
with those whom we represent, is to be able always to detect this 
distinction. There are here in Washington hundreds of agents of 
special groups of people who are in rather constant communication 
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with Members of Congress, many of them paid, many of them volun- 
tary, most of them sincere, some of them otherwise, but all intensely 
interested in effecting legislation for some particular group or some 
particular special interest. Similarly, from all over the country, while 
you are attending to your own business, comes tons of communica- 
tions from all sorts of Interests, much of it In stereotyped form, much 
of it in real personal appeal. 

The voice speaking, whether personally or by mall or by wire, too 
often is that of selfishness, clamoring for special legislation which 
ordinarily may benefit the few and injure the many. Much of it de- 
mands thut we regulate the business of all but its own. Oftentimes it 
resorts to threats to exert group action against our reelection if we 
fall to comply with its insistent demands. Usually it is not the cry of 
deliberate selfishness nor of willful misrepresentation, but more often 
it is a result of a failure to consider problems from the national 
standpoint of the welfare of the 118,000,000 people of America. It ts 
fortunate for you and for the country that it is physically impossible 
even to-read all that comes to us, much less to digest it. Neverthe- 
less, a large part of it makes a very considerable impression upon many 
Members of Congress. Much of it is good and should do so. Much of it 
is bad and ought rot to do so. That of it which is bad and leaves its 
influence leads us to represent special elements rather than the great 
body of citizens. If it has its effect in legislation, rule by small minorl- 
ties is the result, leading to governmental extravagance, and oppressive, 
oftentimes most injurious governmental interference with honest in- 
dustry, And quite as unproductive of enduring benefit have been the 
results of legislation procured or atempted to be procured by arraying 
a section or sections of the country against others which, when weighed 
for the country as a whole, retard our national progress and diminish 
our national prosperity. So general has this tendency become in the 
last decade, so many are the special groups and interests desiring to be 
served, that Federal legislation has come to be viewed as a panacea or 


‚cure-all for social and industrial ills of every description, resulting, as 


inevitably it must do because of certain failure to accomplish all that 
was anticipated, In destroying the efficiency of the Government and in 
disrespect for and intolerance of its established institutions: We have 
been engaged in a legislative debauch from which we must emerge clear- 
headed, capable, and determined to substitute legislative temperance 
and sanity for legislative license. 

This is distinctly not a party Issue. If it were, political preventives 
could and doubtless would have been applied ere the pendulum had 
swung so far. Representatives of both parties have erred, and the 
people of the country have contributed by being accessories both before 
and after the fact. While the American Congress has been the mark 
of most critics in this respect, the same tendency bas exhibited itself, 
even to a more marked degree in some respects, in State and municipal 
governments. While the national expenditures have lately been largely 
reduced and substantial reductions haye been made in the national 
debt, we have witnessed a steady increase in the cost of local govern- 
ment to such an extent that much of the benefit that should have been 
derived from congressional action has been lost. Nigh taxes constitute 
quite as great a drain on the pocketbooks of business or of agriculture 
or of labor, whether they are paid to one governmental agency or an- 
ether. Combined with this. apparent extravagant use of the people's 
money is the same tendency on the part of special interests to require 
our local governments to meet responsibilities which they were not 
designed to meet. 

There are duties which belong alone in the American home which 
can best be performed there and not in a legislative council or in 
Government bureaus, So there are duties which were designed to be 
performed and can best be performed, each in its proper sphere, by the 
municipality, the county, the State, and the Nation. Through thought 
and experience you can help us to effect a much-desired harmonious 
That eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty is quite as true to-day as it was a 
century or more ago. It is liberty under law which we have inherited. 
It is such liberty we seek to preserve. 

There is no Representative in Washington who does not welcoma 
your well-considered opinion on matters of public Import. But that 
we may not be misled into the dark and dangerous avenues of govern- 
mental folly, let your voice when it speaks be that not of one from 
the North, the South, the East, or the West; not of the rich nor of 
the poor, not of the weak nor of the strong, but that of an American 
citizen, having community of interest with all other American citizens, 
and desiring to translate this community of interest into community of 
political action in order that the general welfare may be supreme, 

I am conyinced that in the Natlonal Capital the return to legislative 
sanity is well under way. Under the leadership of a President who 
possesses common sense and ability to perceive that which is essentlal 
for the public interest, the Congress is pursuing a course which can 
not fail to restore whatever measure of public confidence may have been 
lost. ‘Tremendous pressure for group and sectional legislation, detri- 
mental to the general welfare, continues to persist. That pressure the 
Sixty-ninth Congress thus far has had the strength in large measure to 
resist. More than 16,000 pieces of legislation have been introduced for 
our consideration, of which perhaps 6,000 relate to matters of public 
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concern and which, if passed, would extend the hand of the Govern- 
ment into practically every line of human activity, create a bureau- 
cracy which would quite destroy our democracy, and plunge us into a 
sen of expenditure almost without limit. Out of this mass, after nearly 
six months of diligent application to duty, there have been enacted 
about 275 public laws. Most of such measures as have become law 
can not fail to improve the condition of all our people. It is your hope 
and mine, and my conviction also, that when we shall have adjourned 
it will be found that we have adhered in our legislative action to those 
principles upon which the security of our Nation rests—that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been created by the people, that it is 
responsible solely to them, and that its efforts will be of little or no 
avall unless day by day there Is brought to the hearthstones of a self- 
reliant and independent people a greater abundance of justice, enlighten- 
ment, prosperity, and content. 


WORLD COURT, NATIONAL DEFENSE, AND PEACE 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an ad- 
dress I made last night on the“ World Court, national defense, 
and peace.” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
td object, where did the gentleman make the speech? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I made it before the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association of Maryland in Baltimore. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it a good speech? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I hope that the gentleman will find 
it an excellent speech. [Laughter and applause.] 

There wus no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 
ADDRESS OF REPEESENTATIVE JOHN PHILIP HILL BEFORE THE RESERVE 

OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION OF MARYLAND, AT ITS ANNUAL DINNER AT THE 

ELKS CLUB, BALTIMORE, MD., 6.30 P, M., THURSDAY, MAY 27, 1926 


Mr. III. of Maryland. The policy of the United States is peace. 
President Roosevelt, to me one of the greatest Americans who ever 
lived, said, “Nobody wants war who has any sense.” He also said, 
„Let this Nation fear God and take its own part . Let it 
exercise patience and charity toward all other peoples and yet, at 
whatever cost, unflinchingly stand for the right when the right is 
menaced by the might which backs wrong. Let it, furthermore, remem- 
ber that the only way in which successfully to oppose wrong which is 
backed by might is to put over against it right which is backed by 
might.” 

The policy of the United States is peace. Nobody wants peace 
more than the members of the Reserve Officers’ Association. Nobody 
wants peace more than we who are part of the organized reserve 
system of this Nation, which provides six field Armies, 2,000,000 
men, to defend our national ideals should the occasion ever arise. 
We want peace, and we who knew the gas-filled areas of the battle 
fields of France, we who knew the wet and cold and shrapnel and 
machine-gun fire and the other terrors of modern warfare, want peace 
more than any other section of the American people. 

There exists a queer theory among certain minority elements of 
this Nation, that because a man or woman served in the past war, 
or because a man or woman ds now. enrolled in the national defense 
system of this country as ready to serve should another war arise, 
that such man or woman is a “ militarist,” eager to wade into the 
muddy trenches and the bloody ditches of combat. Such a theory is 
absurd and untenable. Nobody who has ever known real war wants 
to come near its horrors again, but, as President Roosevelt said, had 
it not been for those, “from the hammer of Charles Martel to the 
Sword of Sobieski,” who, in the Middle Ages, were willing to undergo 
the horrors of war to drive back from Europe the onslaught of the 
Asiatic hordes, nobody would be to-day in a position in this country 
to discuss “social values” or to discuss, as an academic question, 
how the peace of our civilization might be maintained. 

The policy of the United States is peace. It is the policy of the 
Reserve Ofiicers' Association just as much as it is the policy of various 
peace societies, Certain “ peace societies” advocate the abolition of 
national defense, and look to “international conciliation” to maintain 
peace. They oppose our Reserve system and claim that our adherence 
to the World Court will do away with the possibility of war and make 
national defense unnecessary. I wish they were right, but they are 
not. I enlisted as a private In the National Guard 21 years ago. I 
served on the Mexican border and at Verdun. I am to-day in com- 
mand of a Reserve Cavalry Regiment. If war comes, I go. I have 
a wife and three ttle children and a home I cherish. Nobody wants 
war less than I do. If I thought our entrance into the World Court 
would lessen chances of war, I should favor our adherence with all 
the vigor and enthusiasm I possess. To me, however, the World 
Court means more, not less, chance of our getting into war, because 
the Senate voted down the following, the Moses reservation, to our 
entry into the World Court: 

“6. That the adherence of the United States to the statute of the 
World Court is conditioned upon the understanding and agreement 
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that the Judgments, decrees, and/or advisory opinions of the court 
shall not be enforced by war under any name or in any form what- 
ever.“ : 

Which will maintain peace, the World Court or adequate national 
defense? This Union was formed to “insure domestic tranquility" 
and “to provide for the common defense.” Defense was a chief ob- 
ject. The total cost of the Federal Government for the year 1800 was 
$10,786,075. Of this sum, vast for so small a nation, more than 
one-half was spent for national defense—$3,448,716 for the Navy and 
$2,500,879 for the War Department, a total of $6,009,595. 

The present session of the Sixty-ninth Congress voted as an appro- 
priation for the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, $203,- 
948,856.16 and as an appropriation for the Navy for the same year, 
$319,050,075.64, making a total of $6583,598,031.80 appropriated by 
this Congress for national defense for the next year. The total amount, 
so far, for the regular annual appropriation bills for next year is 
$2,528,000,000, so that the cost of current annual national defense 
to-day is less than one-quarter of the cost of the Federal Government 
instead of more than one-half as it was 126 years ago. If we add to 
the expenditures for next year about $1,393,000,000 for permanent ap- 
propriations (interest on public debt, sinking fund, ete.), the total 
annual cost of the Government next year will be $3,921,000,000. Of 
this sum the current annual cost of national defense is less than one- 
seventh to-day as compared with more than one-half 126 years ago. 

The Senate of the United States in this session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress voted that the United States should become a member of the 
court of the League of Nations, which court is generally known as the 
“World Court.” The people who advocate the maintenance of an’ Army 
and a Navy for national defense, as well as the people who advocate 
the World Court as a panacea, both believe they are working for peace, 
and they are both actuated by laudable motives, but, to me, the World 
Court can not bring peace any more than the League of Nations, its 
master, has brought peace in Europe. I therefore voted against the 
entrance of the United States into the World Court when, on March 3, 
1925, the Burton resolution, pledging the United States to entry into 
the league’s court, was voted on in the House of Representatives. I 
voted for and helped in the passage of the appropriations of $583,- 
598,931.80 for the national defense when the Army and Navy appro- 
priation bills came before this session of Congress. When I voted 
against the World Court, I considered that I was voting for peace. 
When I voted for the national defense appropriations, I considered 1 
was voting for peace. Let us consider the relation of our plan of 
national defense to peace, and the relation of our proposed entry into 
the World Court to peace. 

Let us first consider the World Court. What is it, and what can 
it do to preserve peace? President Roosevelt said, “One of the 
besetting sins of many of our public servants (and of not a few of 
our professional moralists, lay and clerical) is to cloak weakness or 
baseness of action behind insincere oratory on behalf of impractical 
ideals. The true servant of the people is the man who preaches real- 
izable ideals; and who then practices what he has preached." 

The World Court is a subsidiary of the League of Nations. The 
avowed purpose of the League of Nations was to create a superpower. 

In the campaign of 1920 I opposed the entrance of the United 
States into the League of Nations because of this. October 7, 1920, 
I said at the Active Republican Club of the second ward in Baltimore— 

In reference to the League of Nations, Mr. Wilson said (S. Doc. 
389, February 15, 1919), ‘Armed force is in the background in this 
program, but it is in the background, and if the moral force of the 
world will not suffice, the physical force of the world shall. But this 
is the last resort, because this is intended as a constitution of peace, 
not as a league of war,’ I do not doubt that Mr. Wilson, with his 
lofty bit impractical theories, belleyed that his League of Nations 
would be ‘a constitution of peace,’ but an examination of the coye- 
nant of the League of Nations, dealing so extensively with armaments 
and the pecuniary resources necessary for armaments, gives it more 
the appearance of a hard-and-fast league of war.““ 

The people of the United States, after mature consideration, by a 
majority of oyer 7,000,000, repudiated the attempt to violate the part- 
ing injunction of President Washington and entangle the United States 
in foreign allianees. The World Court is the subsidiary of the League 
of Nations. The American people decided that the cause of world peace 
would not be advanced by the entrance of the United States into the 
League of Nations. How, therefore, can the cause of world peace be ad- 
vanced by the entry of the United States into the subsidiary of the 
League of Nations? 

The United States Government is divided into three sections, each 
section Independent and essential—legislative, executive, and judicial. 
No government without a judiciary and an executive department can 
function, No government, municipal, county, state, or national, can 
function without courts; but no court of any sort can function without 
a marshal, sheriff, or some other oflicer backed by armed force to carry 
out the decrees of the courts. All of our courts in the United States 
are backed by armed force. The decree of the United States district 
court has behind it the United States marshal and his deputies, and 
behind them are the Regular Army and the National Guard of the 
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Nation. The decrees of the State courts have behind them the sheriffs 
and deputy sheriffs of the State and in certain cases the National 
Guard of the State. It is not often necessary to use armed force, but 
the power of the court is based upon the armed force behind it. The 
World Court has behind it the armed force of the League of Nations, 
If it has not this armed force behind It, it is valueless, not only to the 
countries that are members of the League of Nations, but even to a 
country which might enter the World Court as an honorary member, 
which is what the Senate has voted that the United States do. The 
World Court is either backed by the armed force of the league, or it is 
not so backed. If it is not so backed, it offers no more prospect of 
helping to bring peace to the world than does the already existing Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration now existing at The Hague, of which the 
United States is a member. I have always advocated the membership 
of the United States in The Hague tribunal, but I have with equal per- 
sistence opposed the entrance of the United States into the World, or 
League, Court. 

The United States appropriated for its national defense for the next 
fiscal year $583,598,931.80. It has, under the plan of national de- 
tense, six field armies, 2,000,000 men, in reserve. Should the need 
arise, you gentlemen will be the officers of that reserve defense force. 
God grant that the need may never arise, but the existence of this 
national force is one of the strongest guarantees that that need will 
never arise. We spend enormous sums in this Nation for maintenance 
of fire departments in cities and hamlets. We do this £s protection 
against fire. We are spending enormous sums for the Army and the 
Navy for national defense. We do this as an insurance of peace, You 
and I believe that the best guarantee of peace is adequate preparedness 
to maintain the ideals of this Nation. Let us examine the World 
Court, which so many people in this Nation sincerely believe to be 
a panacea for all the ills of the world. The Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague did not prevent the last war. The World 
Court, a subsidiary of the League of Nations, is more likely to bring 
war than to prevent war. 

There are fundamental differences between the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice of the League of Nations, the “ World Court.” The Hague 
tribunal is a Court of International. Justice, which represents the 
sovereign nations directly. The World Court is a tribunal which does 
not represent the sovereign nations directly, but represents a super- 
power, which is a political! and moral intermediary of the sovereign 
nations, and which is the League of Nations. All objections to the 
entry of the United States into the League of Nations apply to the 
entry of the United States into the World Court, if our entry means 
anything more than an idle gesture. If our proposed entry means 
only an idle gesture, it can in no possible way help to bring peace, 
but will serve to encourage war. 

Any sort of entrance of the United States into the World Court 
means our entanglement in the political flelds of Europe. -It also 
means the surrender by us of the Monroe doctrine, regardless of the 
attempted reservations, because our theory of the Monroe doctrine and 
the international theories of the World Court on such matters as the 
Monroe doctrine are totally and absolutely irreconcilable. The United 
States can not adhere to the World Court without adopting the code 
of international law of the League of Nations. It is incontrovertible 
that the covenant of the League of Nations does away with present 
international law wherever it comes in contact with it. No reserva- 
tions could possibly be adopted preventing the United States from 
becoming morally linble for the doings of the League of Nations 
through the League Court; otherwise the members of the League of 
Nations would not wish to have the United States become a member 
of the World Court. 

The World Court was created by the Versailles treaty, which calls 
it the Permanent Court of International Justice of the League of 
Nations, The statute creating the World Court was adopted by the 
Council and Assembly of the League of Nations. The membership of 
the League of Nations is the same as the backers of the court. The 
court is elected by the Council and by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. It makes its annual report to the League of Nations. Ac- 
cording to the fundamental Jaw of its creation, the Versailles treaty, 
it gives advisory opinions upon all sorts of political or other disputes. 
This is not a judicial function such as is executed by The Hague tribu- 
nal, the Permanent Court of Arbitration, but is entirely a political 
matter. 

How is the World Court selected? The power that appoints is 
always the power that controls. The League of Nations appoints the 
Judges of the World Court. 

The protocol or treaty, which the Senate has pledged us to sign and 
which takes us into the World Court, states, “The members of the 
League of Nations, through the undersigned, duly authorized, declare 
their acceptance of the adjoined statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which was approved by unanimous vote of the 
assembly of the league on the 13th of December, 1920, at Geneva, Con- 
sequently they hereby declare that they accept the jurisdiction of the 
court in accordance with the terms and subject to the conditions of the 
above statute as passed by the assemibly of the league, The said 
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protocol shall remain open for signature by the members of the League 
of Nations and by the states mentioned in the annex to the covenant 
of the league. Each power shall send its ratification to the secretary 
general of the League of Nations; the Jatter shall take the necessary 
steps to notify such ratification to the other signatory powers. The 
ratification shall be deposited in the archives of the secretary of the 
League of Nations.” f: 

The Hague tribunal is a permanent independent court. The World 
or League Court is not an independent court, because it could not exist 
apart from the Lengue of Nations any more than the United States 
District Court for Maryland could exist apart from the United States 
or the criminal court of Baltimore could exist without the State of 
Maryland. Suppose, for instance, that Europe should become socialistic 
or communistic, what would become of the World Court? The treaty 
of Versailles, article 418, provides that the World Court might apply 
“economic sanctions" to any country violating any international labor 
covenant. What does this mean? It means that the World Court has 
the power to order a blacklist or boycott of any country because of 
labor questions. If any possible power is likely to breed war, it is such 
a power as this. The covenant of the League of Nations, by several 
sections, provides that certain of the World Court's decisions may be 
enforced by the Council of the Lengue of Nations. They might be 
enforced by any method the council adopts, and they might be enforced 
by resort to war. The proponents of the entry of the United States into 
the World Court voted down the reservation offered by Senator MOSES, 
which I have quoted above, preventing the resort to war. It is worth 
repeating: 

“6. That the adherence of the United States to the statute of the 
World Court is conditioned upon the understanding and agreement 
that the judgments, decrees, and/or advisory opinions of the court 
shall not be enforced by war under any name or in any form what- 
ever.” : 

At present the French are waging war in Syria, and they recently 
shelled Damascus. At present the French and the Spanish are 
waging war against the Riffs, who are seeking their independence. 
Suppose the United States were a member of the World Court and 
the World Court rendered, as it very properly might, decisions in 
reference to these matters. The United States would most certainly 
be morally bound, no matter what reservations it had mada. 

We have to-day the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
which is qualified to settle any international questions submitted to 
it. It is not a political court. The World Court is a direct sub- 
sidiary of the League of Nations, very proper and very essential to 
the League of Nations, just as the Supreme Court is proper and neces- 
sary to the United States. I have no objection and nothing but 
praise for the World Court as the league's court; but it will not 
help the permanent peace of the world for the United States to be- 
come a member of this court any more than it would for the United 
States to become a momber of the League of Nations, 

I believe in The Hague tribunal. I believe in every effort for 
peace; but I believe in America first, no World Court, and home rulo 
for city, county, State, and Nation. I believe in a strong system of 
national defense. I belleve in the reserve system of six field armies 
with 2,000,000 men if the need arises, and I am glad that you and 
I are willing to be reserve officers of the United States as an integral 
part of its national defense. I hope, however, that none of us shall 
ever take the field except for peace-time maneuvers. 

The mothers of America, always willing their sons should bear their 
part In national defense, know that the World Court is only a back 
door to the League of Nations, 

My own views on this matter are the same as they were in 1919, 
when the League of Nations was the most important question before 
the world. I desire in closing to call to your attention an article 
from the Baltimore American of this morning, which is as follows: 


“Hitt Sees MARYLAND TEST ON WORLD Court QUESTION 


“(Definite assurance that a test of public sentiment on the World 
Court will be made in Maryland is contained in the declared intention 
of Congressman JOHN PHILIP Hint to be a candidate for Republican 
nomination for United States Senator. Hire is against the court. 
He will oppose Senator WELLER, who voted for the court. Hitu tells 
in the following article why he is against the court and why his oppo- 
sition will be the primary issue of the campaign.) 


“By Jonx Puoitip Hint, Member of Congress, candidate for Republican 
Senatorial nomination in Maryland. Written expressly for Uni- 
versal Service 


“*T believe in “America first,“ no World Court, and home rule for the 
city, county, State, and Nation. 

These have been the principles that I have followed in the House 
of Representatives by my votes, influence, and speeches, and these are 
the principles I shall continue to follow in whatever capacity I may 
be serving. 

“*On Friday, January 15, 1926, one of the Members in debate with 
me referred to the World Court as “the heart of the League of 
Nations.” I replied that I had voted against the entrance of the 
United States into the World Court, “the heart of the League of 
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Nations,” as he had called it, when the matter came up in the Jast 
Congress. . 

„ Many people do not recall that on March 3, 1925, the House voted 
on the Burton resolution pledging the United States to enter the 
World Court. I voted against the Burton resolution, The people of 
Illinois recently repudiated the League of Nations Court by nominating 
a candidate to the Senate on an anti-World Court platform by an 
overwhelming majority, The voters of Indiana took a similar position 
in renominating Senator Watson, who opposed the court in the 
Senate, and I believe that the people of Maryland are equally opposed 
ta. this country becoming entangled in this foreign organization, 

„Both Presidents Harding and Coolidge were elected by overwhelm- 
ing majorities because the Republican. Party platforms declared em- 
phatically against foreign alliances. In spite of this, the Senate has 
yoted American adherence to the World Court, but it is not too late 
to correct this action, 

We should get out of the League Court as quickly as possible, and 
J am in favor of taking such steps as may be necessary to nccomplish 
that. The World Court is the league's creature, Recent events in 
Europe haye proved the inability of the League of Nations to bring 
about that millennium which its adherents promised. America’s interests 
und those of Europe are not yet along similar lines.” 

I know that you reserve officers, pledged to adequate national defense 
as a means to maintain peace, feel as I do, that the World Court is 
more likely to bring war than peace. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE BUSINESS SIDE OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERN MENT 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the biggest business enterprise 
in the world is that of the United Stutes Government. The 
Congress is the board of directors, so to speak, and the manager 
in a way. The two most important functions of the Congress 
ure: 

First. Appropriating the money for the conduct of the various 
enterprises of the Government. 

Second. Raising the funds which are required for the conduct 
of this great business enterprise. This is done principally 
throngh the internal reyenue and thé tariff acts. 

The books are balanced for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925. The estimates are made and money mostly spent for 
1926, and appropriations are now made for 1927. 

Look at the figures for 1925. They are interesting, showing 
as they do what it costs to run this vast Government of ours 
for n year. In these figures I will include receipts and expendi- 
tures in the Post Office Department. They are usually left out 
of such comparisons: 


Por 1925 
Oth] TOORID ee ae le ere eae — $4, 379, 740, 162. 01 
Total pere ae 4, 129 234. 923. 68 
RTO eee ee ed 250, 505, 238. 33 


Two big items of expenditures are the Post Office Department 
and the public debt. These items in 1925 were as follows: 


Debt retired from ordinary receipt 2881, 538, 113. 83 


Interéston public; get Se Aa 662. 36 
Post office service-.-------~-------_--___-__-_.. — 622, 808, 261. 17 
II. ===- 1, 971, 153, 037. 36 


This leaves the sum of 52,158,081, 886.32 as the cost of all 
other functions of Government, including that paid out for pen- 
sions, Veterans’ Bureau, adjusted compensation, and so forth, 
This last item will be separated and apportioned to the several 
departments and activities of Government as we go along. 

It is up to Congress to find the money and to apportion it out 
through the many branches of the service by appropriation 
acts. In doing this the Congress is aided materially by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

When the Congress met in December it had before it a— 


Message from the President of the United States, transmitting the 
Budget for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 


Here it is before me, a great book, 9 by 11 Inches in size, 
containing 1,350 pages. It gives reports and costs of Govern- 
ment in greatest detail, showing expenditures and receipts for 
the year 1925, which has closed, making estimates of expendi- 
tures for 1926, which has been appropriated for, and recom- 
mends items for appropriations for the year beginning July 1, 
1926, and ending June 30, 1927. 

The Congress, beginning with the Sixty-sixth when the Re- 
publicans came into control after the war—in 1919, in fact— 
has taken the lead in forcing economy. The Republican Con- 
gress is responsible for the Budget system. The Republican 
Congress passed the act establishing the Bureau of the Budget. 
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The Congress fully realizes the danger of dictatorial power of 
the Bureau of the Budget. But the Congress believes that the 
advantages and benefits of the Budget are unquestioned and 
overcome the disadvantages. And the Congress has the last 
word. The Congress can look over the estimates submitted by 
the Budget and then do as it pleases with the appropriations, 
So far the Congress and the Budget have worked together har- 
moniously to the great advantage of the country and the tax- 
payers. And always without fail the Congress has reduced the 
total amounts appropriated below those recommended by the 
Budget. 

As I have said before, I say again that the Congress is the 
most economical branch of this great Government—and the 
Republican Congresses in the last seven years have saved the 
country billions of doHars—by reducing expenditures and taxes. 

We might go a little farther and say that the Appropriation 
Committee of the House of Representatives is the real outstand- 
ing factor in forcing economies. This committee has inaugu- 
rated and stood for economies far beyond the recommendations 
of the Budget and has forced them through the Congress. 


WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM 


Before the money can be spent it must be provided for. So 
we will take a look at the receipts of the Government for 1925: 
Receipts for 1925 2 


Income and prot: taxon —2— $1, 760, 537, 823. 08 
Miscellaneous taxes: 
— 91758 421, 766. 20 


518, 129. 32 


5, 904, 774. 72 

345 ‘247, 210. ‘96 

ne 4 1, 784.18 

Autos, parts, tires, ete 124. 680 745. 30 
Wer te. — 9, 673, 415. 59 


Corporations’ capital stock — 90, 002; 594.56 
Admission to theaters, et? — 30, 907, 809. 09 
Other items === 43, 943, 837. 98 


Total miscellaneous revenue taxes 828, 638, 067. 90 


Customs under turiff aet 2 547, 561, 226.11 
Post-office reep —?1qb 599} 591, 477. 50 
Miscellaneous receipts._..._..--.-.-.-~------.-.~ 643, 411. 506. 13 

Dots Sw PRR OPEN E pent pw sen fon Sena 4, 879, 740, 102. 0¹ 


This last item, Miscellaneous receipts,” produces a good deal 
of revenue from sources not known much about, Here are 
some of the items which make up this large sum: Interest 
from foreign governments, $137,598,316; other interest items, 
$69,952,000; sale of Government property, $26,190,551; the 
public domain, from sale of public lands, oil leasing, forest 
reserve. National park, and so forth, turns in $16,566,146. 
The Panama Canal tolls run up to $23,089,957, Government 
life-insurauce fund, premiums, and interest amount to $44,- 
069.916. Consular and passport fees, $7,448,255. Fines under 
prohibition act amounted to $5,859,672. Immigration head tax, 
$3,197,265. Patent Office fees, $2,962,653. 


SPENDING THE MONEY AND WHERE IT GOES 


The Congress does not spend the money—not much of it. 
But the Congress does have to decide where and how the money 
may be spent. The Congress must appropriate all of the money 
for all of the departments of and expenditures made by the 
Government, and this is not done as simply as it sounds. In 
fact, the average bureau chief thinks there is a good deal of 
red tape abont getting his item in the bill, and before the bill 
is written, and after it is written but before it becomes a law, 
every item is scrutinized under a microscope, so to speak, by 
numerous people in the Bureau of the Budget and in the 
Congress. 

Unquestionably the Bureau of the Budget has a great influ- 
ence in bringing down expenditures, but as a matter of fact 
the Congress for the past seven years has been a most eco- 
nomical body and has neyer yet appropriated as much money 
as the Budget has recommended. The Congress has accepted 
the bureaus’ economies and has gone the Bureau of the Budget 
a few millions better by tutting off a few more millions. 

Appropriation bills originate in the House of Representatives 
and must be reported out by the Appropriations Committee 
before they can be considered in the House. This important 
committee, of which I have been a member for four years, is 
composed of 35 members. I can say for it that it is a hard- 
working committee, made up of men who take their jobs 
seriously, and that the committee shows no fayor, plays no 
politics, and perhaps has justified the frequent comment that 
it is “hard boiled.” This committee has certainly done the 
country a great patriotic service by holding appropriation bills 
down and helping to make liberal tax reductions possible. 

The Appropriations Committee of the House usually meets 
a few weeks In advance of the meeting of Congress. It finds 
the recommendations of the President and the Bureau of the 
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Budget ready for consideration. The Budget is made up and 
is contained in the 1,350-page book I have referred to before. 

It has required months for the Director of the Budget and 
his 40 aids to work out the program of Government expenditures 
proposed here. The President has indicated to the Director of 
the Budget his financial policy, intimating the total amount 
expenditures should be kept within. The director has had many 
department heads and others before him in an effort to help 
keep the demands of the several departments down and to 
spread the money available out among the numerous activities 
to the best possible advantage. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AN APPROPRIATION BILD 


Here is a short history of an appropriation bill. 

The Budget is taken up by the Appropriation Committee 
of the House. Skeleton bills are printed along the line recom- 
mended by the Budget for each of the several departments of 
the Government. These bills are referred to subcommittees. 
There are subcommittees for each department, the Army, Navy, 
Agriculture, Interior, Treasury, Post Office, and so forth. 

We will follow the Navy bill through. It is referred to the 
subcommittee on the Navy. Committee is made up of five 
members, three Republicans and two Democrats. 

The subcommittee has before it the estimates of the Budget 
in great detail. Before these estimates were finally ready to be 
submitted many conferences had been held between Budget 
oflicers and Navy officers. The original figures suggested by 
the Navy have been squeezed down considerably. The Presi- 
dent has suggested u grand total for the year’s appropriation, 
and the total sums asked for by the several departments often 
fur exceed that. So a systematic squeezing and eliminating 
process is necessary on the part of the Budget, and all depart- 
ments are pinched here more or less. 

The Nayy subcommittee begins daily meetings about tlie mid- 
dle of November, and it is well into January before the bill is 
finally approved and ready to be reported out. 

These seven or eight weeks are taken up in hearings. The 
Secretary of the Navy, the Assistant Secretary, the Chief of 
Operations, heads of bureaus und departments, admirals, cap- 
tains, commanders, and experts in many lines come before the 
committee and discuss policies and operations and endeavor to 
justify the amounts of money estimated for their bureau, serv- 
ice, or activity. No employee of the Government can ask the 
Congress for more money than is suggested by the Budget. He 
is forbidden to do so by the President. And he has to make a 
pretty good showing before the committee to get as much as 
the Budget suggests. The amounts are frequently cut down. 
The totals for the department are usually cut down. 

After the subcommittee has heard everybody interested a 
book of hearings is printed. The hearings on the Navy bill 
make 928 pages. It is a pretty good compendium of informa- 
tion relating to the Navy. Each subcomiitiee is working in the 
same way. Hearings are printed for each bill. 

After the hearings are over the subcommittee takes a few 
days to write up the bill and arrive at the amounts it will 
recommend to the House. Then the bill is presented to the 
whole Appropriation Committee for discussion and approval. 
It is usually approved and reported out. 

The bill then comes up in the House in Hs regular order. 
It usually requires from three to six days to pass an appro- 
priation bill in the House. ‘There is much debate and many 
speeches, Question of policy, number of men, number of ships, 
number and class of airplanes, pay and allowances, submarines, 
airplane carriers, guns, and ammunition are discussed. 

Some amendments are sometimes offered on the floor, but 
few amendments are adopted to an appropriation bill, The 
Appropriation Committee has the confidence of the House and 
the bills go through pretty nearly as written. 

After the bill passes the House it goes over to the Senate, 
where it must go through the same procedure as in the House. 
Often appropriations are raised and items are added in the 
Senate. There are many questions on which people differ. 
How many men should the Navy have? The House says 82,000. 
The Senate says 83,000. How much should be appropriated for 
fucl? The House says $13,000,000 will do. The Senate says 
$14,750,000 is necessary. And differences appear in many little 
items—perhaps 150 differences in all. 

So the hill goes to conference. That is, the subcommittee of 
the House and the subcommittee of the Senate meet and discuss 
these differences. They can agree on many little items easily. 
The House gives up some and the Senate gives up some. On 
the big items there is much argument. The Senators are firm 
and the House Members stand pat. There are many meetings. 
The conference stretches out over two months, with occasional 
meetings. The session grows near the close, Both sides are 
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weary with much argument. Finally a Senator says, “ Let us 
split the difference.’ It is done. They agree on 82,500 men 
and $13,900,000 for fuel and split up some other little items and 
report the bill back as agreed upon. Both Houses accept the 
conference report without much argument, and the bill is 
passed. 

; It then goes to the President for signature and becomes the 
aw. 

This, in brief, is the history of all appropriation bills. Tue 
bill as finally adopted reflects the calm judgment of the Bureau 
of the Budget, two appropriation committees, the two Houses 
of Congress, and is approved by the President. It is a good 
deal harder to get items into the appropriation bills for local 
benefits than it used to be. The Budget system and the big 
Appropriation Committee of the House are saving the country 
a lot of money. 

ATLROPRIATIONS MADE FOR THE SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS AND SOME OF THE 
INTERESTING SERVICES HENDERED 


The appropriations made by this session of Congress for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, will amount to about $3,960,- 
000,000. It may interest you to know how this vast sum of 
money is split up among the different departments and inde- 
pendent establishments of the Government. In giving you 
these figures we will learn something about the numerous activi- 
ties and services rendered by the Government and what u lot of 
them, some of which you may never have heard, perhaps, cost 
to operate, 

YOST OFFICE DETARTAIENT 

For the Post Office Department and the Postal Service the 
appropriation for next year amounts to $75,038,831. Lock 
at the figure. It is about three quarters of a billion dollars. 
Just about the total cost of running the Federal Government 
in 1914 outside of the Postal Service. The post-office service 
cost $697,067,449 in 1926, and $639,422,451 in 1925. But go back 
to 1914 again. It cost only $283,543,769 to run the Postal Sery- 
ice that year. 

These increasing amounts do not indicate extravagance, but 
do indicate growing business, additional service, and increased 
pay for postal employees. 

The Postal Service is practically self-sustaining. The people 
who use the Postal Service pay the bills. It lost About $24,- 
000,000 in 1926, and will lose about the same amount in 1927. 

The average stockholder in this great Government of ours 
knows little abont many of its departments and activities. But 
most every man, woman, and child knows more or less about 
the Postal Service. It is the one branch of the Government that 
reaches out and comes in contact with and renders service to 
practically every one of its 117,000,000 inhabitants, 

It is the penny side of the business that most of us come in 
contact with, We buy postage stamps by the few cents or a 
dollar or two at a time. Yet these sales of stamps mount up 
in the end and produce most of the revenue that pays for run- 
ning this gigantic organization costing over $735,000,000 a year. 

Where does the money all go? What in the world can the 
Postmaster and the service use; that altogether costs three- 
quarters of a billion dollars in a year? 

Well, here are a few items that may interest you: 

Wrapping twine, and so forth, costs $470,000. The depart- 
ment wanted $480,000 and the Budget allowed that amount, 
but the Congress cut it down. The post-oflice boys must econo- 
mize in the use of string. If your postmaster is a little shy on 
wrapping twine next year you can blame the Congress for it. 

The stationery costs $919,000, which would be a good, big 
yearly order for any print shop. 

It costs $7,750,000 to print the postage stamps, stumped en- 
velopes, postcards, and newspaper Wrappers. 

For mail bags and their repair the sum of $2,600,000 was 
appropriated. : 

The star-route service, where the mail is transported to er 
between post offices off the railroads, costs $13,100,000. 

It costs about $113,500,000 to have the mails hauled by rail- 
roads and $1,550,000 by steamboats. 

It costs $60,926,121 for the service performed by the railroad 
mail clerks, most of whom sort and route the mails on the trains. 

You like to hive your mail delivered at your front door every 
day, or several times a day. Well, it costs $116,600,000 to 
pay salaries to your letter carriers. Occasionally you send or 
get a letter by special delivery. The boy who delivers the spe- 
cial delivery letter to your door gets 8 cents for bringing it 
It will require $8,600,000 to pay these boys to carry these special 
delivery letters next year at 8 cents per call. 

In this modern day the farmer gets almost as good mail 
delivery service as the city man. More than 45,397 rural routes 
run out through farming sections covering 1,249,504 miles. 
S 4 -_ 
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These rural route carriers will be paid approximately 8105, 
600,000 for next year. This remarkable service was started 
only 29 Fears ago. The service and expenditures have been 
Just abont doubled in the last 10 years, 

The Air Service is the latest development for rapid trans- 
portation of the mails. A line of airplanes carry the mail 
between New York and San Francisco. This service is more or 
less experimental. It costs $2,650,000 a year, and $2,000,060 is 
-being appropriated for contract.air-mail service In other sections. 

In New York City mail is sent across and unter the city 
‘through pnenmatie tubes, similar to the pneumatic-tube cash- 
rearrying system in some department stores. This service costs 
$550,373. 

It costs. 851,230,000 to pay the salaries of postmasters, $7,150,- 
000 to pay the assistant postmasters, and $168,850,600 to pay 
clerks and employees in first and second class offices. Clerk 
hire in third-class offices is about .$8,650.000. 

One of the smaHest items in the bill is that of $2,500 for 
rewards for inyentions. It is designed to pay employees who 
‘invent some device which will save time and money in the 
handling of the mails, It is a deserving Item and ‘the ‘rewards 
‘paid are probably far too low in "many instances. 

It costs 88.000, C0 to carry the mail in ships to foreign lands 
aud $470,000 for star-ronte service in Alaska. 

There are many other items of expense which go to mdke 
‘up the total and pay for the ‘best postal service on the globe, 
but these give a pretty good iden of the magultude of the en- 
terprise. 

The postal establishment of the United States renders a 
wonderful service at low cost. It picks up ‘the ‘Christmas 
‘greeting card or a banker's ‘business letter or a big fat love 
letter in Honolulu, carries it across the seu to San Francisco, 
across the country to New York, across the sea again to Lon- 
‘don, and it is delivered safely somewhere in the heart of old 
Bugland all for the small price of 2 cents. ‘Can vou beat that 
for a big service at a small cost? 

WAR DEPARTMENT 

The appropriation for the War Department for next year is 
$342,600,611.16. This is divided up thus: For military activi- 
ties, $263,948,856.16, and for nonmilitary activities, 878,660,755. 

A good deal of money for peace times. But not half as much 
gs some enthusiasts would ‘have us spend. The Congress is 
between two fires. One class of citizens would have us eut the 
Army Establishment down to a ‘minimum. Another class 
would enlarge it greatly. During the discussion of this bill 
Members of Congress received thousands of telegrams from elti- 
wens asking Yor enlarged activities and increased appropria- 
‘tions. 

The Congress has endeayored to do the safe and sane thing 
and to keep the enormous expense of the Military Establish- 
ment from growing unduly in peace time. 

The size of the Army ds limited by the appropriation bill to 
a masimum-of, and not to exceed, 12,000 commissioned officers, 
125,000 enlisted men, and 8.000 Philippine Scouts. The average 
number in the Army will be about 11,749 officers, 118,750 men, 
“and 7,000 'Philtppine Scouts. 

In addition to the Regular Army there are 186,000 officers 
and men in the National Guard, for which $30,746,943 has been 
“appropriated. There are about 97,000 officers commissioned in 
‘the Reserve Corps, for wliich department 83,721,300 is appro- 
‘priated. And about 120,000 young men in schools and colleges 
are receiving training in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
costing $3,911,493. In addition ‘to all of ‘these there are the 
‘Citizens’ Military Training ‘Camps, giving ‘training ‘last year to 
$3,681 and for which there is appropriated for ‘next year 
the sum of $2,807,471. And, again, $56,700 is allowed for pro- 
moting of rifle practice in civilian circles. 

There are, naturally, some large items of expense in con- 
nection with an Army of this size. The food bill is 816,109,908 
and the clothing bill is 8501,91; for the medical department 
$1,280,052; Air Service, $15,250,694; United States Military 
Academy, '$2.841,439. 

In the nonmilitary activities are some Interesting items. The 
Panama Canal costs $7,656,074, but we got back abont $14,- 
000,000 a year more than we spend down there. National ceme- 
teries cost 877,860 and national military parks $216104. The 
‘sum of $50,200,000 will be spent on rivers and harbors and 
810.400.000 for flood control. For national soldiers“ homes 
88.238, 100 is included, 

NAVY DEPARTMENT 

The amount appropriated for the Navy Department for next 
Fear is $521,704,475. That is $19,000,000 more than was appro- 
-priated for the past year. But the amount the Congress .gives 
ae Navy for next year is $1,204,955 less than the Budget 
estimates. 
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The big item in the bill is pay of the Navy, which amounts 
to -$119,862;000. This provides for about 4,837 offieers and 
82,500 men. ‘Provisions cost $19,207,000. Fuel, 813,939,000. 
For ‘new construction of vessels, $28,275,000. Air Service, 
$18,996,288. To modernize battleships, $7,500,000. Marine 
Corps, whieh includes about 1,095 officers and 48,000 men, 
$23,220,347. 

The American Navy has a glorious history back of it. It 
has distinguished itself in every war in which America has 
-been-engaged, and America has never been engaged in any war 
except to safeguard and enlarge human liberty. The American 
Navy has never been used for conquest nor reprisal. 

In peace times the Navy carries the American flag through 
all seas and to forelgn lands, has served on errands of mercy 
in world-wide catastrophies as recently in Japan and Smyrna, 
and it upholds the dignity of America abroad. 

The Navy costs money. But it is necessary and one of the 
best navies in the world. It has only one near equal. It is a 
protection in times of war and a comfort in penee times. It is 
perhaps the best “insurance policy the country carries, and its 
cost is not to exceed one-twelfth of 1 per cent of the national 
"wealth. 

Talking about insuranee. While the Army nnd Navy lave 
large functions to perform in ‘peace times and could not be 
dispensed with ‘by any means even without ‘thought of danger 
of future wars, still the total cost of maintaining the Military 
Estiblishments might be charged up to insuranee. Whe annual 
cost of all—Ariny and Navy both—amounts to only about one- 
‘sixth of 1 per cent of ‘the physical value of the Nation’s wealth, 
not ‘counting “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.“ A 
pretty low rate as insurance rates go. 

INTERION ‘DEPARTSTRNT 

The Interior Department gets 8226,332.918 of the appro- 
priation for 1927. This is avout $7,800,000 less than it was 
for 1925. As na matter of fact, a large part of this sum goes 
for pensions to the veterans of wars previous to the great 
World War. 

The Interior Department has to do largely with the Western 
States, since the public lands are there, and most of ‘the 
Indians. ‘The reclamation projects and the national parks wre 
mostly in the West but they are open to and operated for ‘the 
benefit of the public at large. Checks that go out from the 
Bureau cf Pensions are cashed in every hamlet, village, and 
‘town in ‘the land and the Bureau of Education serves the 

| people of the Nation as a whdle. 

Here are some of the principal services rendered through 
this department, and the amounts appropriated for cach service.: 


‘For pensions 


General Land Qillce 2. 342, 090 
Bureau of Indlan ATfairs— — 11.985, 660 
Reclamation Service ower 7,481,000 
Sohle — — 1, 819,440 
National Park Service — . 3, 698, 20 
Büren t nee . — ee 804, 100 
Government in Territories 1.95, 708 
erer x 924, 000 


The item for pensions ‘of 8193,921,000 appears large but it 
is on ‘the decline. Pensions have been increased for Olyil 
and Spanish War yeterans. But the numbers are decreasing. 
The nuniber of pensions was ut its peak in 1902, when 999,440 
veterans of ull wars were on the pension rolls. That number 
has come down to about 508,524 now, not counting the great 
World War. The total pai out Por pensions since the Gov- 
remment was established up to June 30, 1924, was $6/836,- 
$51,399, of Which amount the sum of 86.427, 06,5860 went to 
‘veterans and widows of the Civil War. The cost of war runs 
long after the signing of a treaty of pence, 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICH 

If you have never come in contact with this department of 
the Government, be happy and glad. ‘Stay away from it as 
long as you can. It Js important and necessary. It is high 
Glass and noble in its administration; but when you come 
before some branch of, or tribunal under, the Department of 
Justice, you will probably need the advice and assistance of a 
lawyer. 

Under the Department of Justice are the Supreme Court, 
the United States district-couvts, the Attorney General, United 
States district attorneys, the United States marshals, and the 
penal institutions. It has to do with the enforcement of law— 
with crime and .claims. 

It will cost $14,783,082 to nraintain the Department of Jus- 
tice next year and 585,173,805 for penal and correctional insti- 
tutions. Here are some of the items: Salaries, Attorney Gen- 
eral's office, $993,240. For detection and prosecution of 
crimes, $254,280. This item covers a mültitude of sins: 
Fraud cases in connection with ‘bankruptcy laws, $300,000 be- 
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ing collected and fines of $20,375 imposed. Enforcement of 
national motor vehicle theft act, 2.039 machines recovered 
last year and many thieyes sentenced to penitentiary and fines 
imposed of $56,233. Since 1919 this department has recov- 
ered 8.626 cars, valued at $7,574,000. Antitrust violators fined 
$234,500. Bootleggers have been slow about paying income 
tax. The department has convicted a number and has forced 
the payment of over a million dollars for unreported income 
tax. Cases of bribery and corruption, domestic violence and 
peonage, impersonation, crimes on the high. seas and in Indian 
and Government reservations, intimidation of witnesses, oil 
frauds, and so forth. In white-slaye cases 528 convictions 
were secured. Cases growing out of the laws prohibiting lot- 
teries, granting of passes on railroads, unlawful wearing of 
Army and Nayy uniforms, and prize-fight films. Notable 
among the mail-fraud cases was the conviction of Dr. Fred- 
erick Cook, the pretended discoverer of the North Pole, and 
others for getting large sums of money fraudulently. 

A million dollars was appropriated last year for investigation 
and prosecution of war frauds, part of which is available for 
next year. In the hasty settlements of war contracts large 
sums were paid to contractors which should not have been 
paid. More than $10,000,000 has been recovered in cash. 
About 108 cases are pending in the courts involving claims 
by the Government of over $77,000,000. Several hundred other 
cases are resting in the department. 

Salaries in the Supreme Court, $237,046; for other judges, 
$1,350,000; United States marshals and deputies, $3,400,000; 
district attorneys, $1,334,000; fees of jurors, $1,575,000; fees 
of witnesses, $1,400,000. The prohibition law no doubt adds to 
these items. 

Of penal institutions we have four—United States peniten- 
tiaries at Leavenworth, Kans.; Atlanta, Ga.; McNeil Island, 
Wash.; and a national training school for boys at Washington, 
D. C. They are all for men. Women prisoners have been 
boarded at State and county institutions. The Federal In- 
dustrial Institution for Women is being built at Alderson, W. Va. 
It will care for 500 women. It costs $5,173,505 to maintain 
these prisons and support the prisoners. It is surprising how 
cheap the board is in a prison. At Leavenworth the subsistence 
last year cost only 18.72 cents per prisoner per day. The total 
cost for maintaining a prisoner, including guard hire, clothing, 
food, and all incidentals was 71.83 cents per day. Surely a 
cheap place to board. Board can be arranged for at State 
and county prisons at from 40 cents to $1 per day. 

The Department of Justice makes a pretty good showing 
toward paying for itself. In 1925 the department expended a 
total of $23,646,000 and made a total collection for fines, judg- 
ments, war claims, and so forth, of $15,864,000. From the ap- 
propriation for 1926 it is estimated that about $8,000,000 is 
the proper proportion chargeable to prohibition enforcement, 
and that the fines collected for violations of the prohibition 
act will amount to about $5,000,000. 

STATE DEPARTMENT 

The appropriation for the State Department amounts to 
$16,616,932.64. This total wis just $2,000 more than the 
amount carried in the bill when first reported out by the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 

The State Department looks after our relations with foreign 
governments and through the Consular Service American cem- 
mercial and manufacturing interests are aided and protected 
in foreign lands. The State Department has ambassadors or 
ministers in foreign capitals and consuls or vice consuls in all 
principal cities of the civilized world. People who travel in 
foreign lands can keep in contact with thelr home Govern- 
ment through these representatives, and commercial and manu- 
facturing interests are promoted, protected, and aided in many 
ways through the Consular Service. 

The State Department is one of the least expensive of the 
great departments of the Government and comes nearer pay- 
ing its own way, next to the Post Office Department, by receipts 
from fees and charges for services rendered. More than 
$8,000,000 a year is turned into the Treasury by this depart- 
ment, and the benefits rendered to the Government and the 
commercial interests can hardly be estimated. It collects for 
services and fees about half what the entire department costs. 
More than half in fact, for out of this total appropriation 
$5,000,000 goes to the Republic of Colombia and $250,000 to 
the Republic of Panama, both on account of the Panama Canal. 
This lenves the net cost of the State Department standing at 
only $11,366,932.64. And it turns $8,000,000 back into the 
Treasury. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

This department gets $139,275,823 under the appropriation 

act for 1927. In 1925 it got $138,075,191. A big part of this 
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sum goes for Federal aid to the highway system and fer forest 
roads and trails. 

The varied activities of the Agriculture Department are in- 
dicated somewhat by the different bureaus, and the amount ap 
Here 


propriated suggests the large extent of service rendered. 
are some items in the appropriations for 1927: 


Experiment statlons5--=--2- oases. 
Extension service 
Weather Bureau 


Bureau of Animal Industry 
Bureau of Dairy Industry- 40a, 094 
Bureau of Plant Industry 4„%ꝙ 8, 908, 055 


Norest— Service ee aanacenes 8. 2865, 507 
1, 491, 6068 
588, 480 
2, G25, 168 
987, 305 


Bureau of Chemistry 
Bureau of Solis 
Bureau of Entomology- 
Biological Survey --___ 


Agricultural Economics 4, 746, 397 
Home Reoyo a — —. 127, 244 
Indeco | Bont . eae 200, 795 

And there are a lot of miscellaneous activities of benefit to 


agriculture here and there in one way and another that cost 
large sums. Here are several: Enforcement of plant quaran- 
tine act, $425,000; eradication of pink bollworm in cotton, 
$300,000; cooperative forest-fire protection, $710,000; experi- 
ments in livestock production, $85,000; packers and stockyards 
act enforcement, $440,000; grain futures act enforcement, 
$121,530. 
LIBERAL FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC ROADS 

For Federal aid to the highway systems, to be spent in con- 
nection with the States, the sum of $75,000,000 is carried in 
this bill. And the sum of $5,000,000 goes for roads and trails 
in the forests, 

The Federal Government has been rather liberal in furnish- 
ing funds to be used in connection with the States for the 
development of public highways. It has furnished funds in as 
large amounts and as fast probably as can be wisely expended, 

The money that is spent by the Forest Service is not all 
matched by local money. It is spent for development of roads 
and trails in and in connection with the national forests. So far 
the Government has appropriated $43,000,000 for these roads 
and trails. 

The fund which is appropriated for Federal aid for the 
highway system is matched dollar for dollar or better by the 
States. For this fund the National Government has now ap- 
propriated the vast sum of $568,300,000. And the end is not 
yet. A large program is still ahead of us, Anybody who 
drives a car anywhere can see and appreciate the benefit that 
comes from this liberal policy on the part of the National 
Government. 

The first Federal aid road act was passed in 1916. Since 
that time 58,000 miles of roads have been practically com- 
pleted with Federal aid. As of June 30, 1925, the total mileage 
of public road constructed and under way was 61,129 miles. 
This mileage will have a total cost of $1,182,672,291, of which 
sum the United States Government contributes $517,997,101. 

Colorado has had 863 miles of public roads constructed, for 
which the Federal Government has contributed $8,455,718. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


This is one of the growing young departments of the Goy- 
ernment. It includes a number of interesting activities. The 
Patent Office and the Bureau of Mines have recently been 
transferred to it. 

The total appropriation for the Department of Commerce 
for 1927 is $29,855,347. 

The different activities and bureaus in this department are 
indicated by the chief items in the bill. Here are some of the 
most important and the amounts allowed: 


Bureau of Forcign and Domestic Commerce 
Census: Office’... =~ = - 5 = = - = ee 


Steamboat Inspection Service — 1,062, 670 
Bureau of Navigation- = G47, 100 
Bureau of Standards — 1,890, 385 
Bureau of Lighthouse — 10, 104, 451 
Coast and Geodetic Surv — 2. 331, 670 
ae GH SS Ce eR ee 1, 769, 253 


Patent: Ofice sso etree eee 2, 722, 300 
Bures eee ie STEETS 1, 814, 400 

Anyone of these bureaus would furnish details for an inter- 
esting story of a page or two. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is helping to develop American commerce 
in foreign lands and has achieved wonderful success. 

The Bureau of the Census takes the census every 10 years 
and in addition has important work on hand all the time. Last 
year it took a census of ngriculture and this year is taking a 
census of the mannfacturing industry. Statistics of various 
kinds are being gathered and compiled. Statistics concerning 
death, birth, marriage, and divorce are interesting. They tell 
of the important phases of life we all know something about. 
For. instance, from them we learn that the lowest death rate is 
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in Idaho, where it is 7.1 to the 1,009 population, and highest in 
New Hampshire, where it is 15.1 to the 1,000. In Colorado it is 
12.4 to the 1,000. The average in the whole country for 1923 
was 12.3 deaths to 1,000 population. The highest birth rate is 
in North Carolina, where it was 31.3 to the 1,000 population, 
and lowest in Montana, where it was 17.1 to the 1,000, The 
average in the country was 22.4 to 1,000 population. So the 
births in the country exceed deaths by about 10 to the 1,000 
people, indicating a natural gain in population of about 
1,170,000 per year. 

In the cities for every 160,000 people about 9 are murdered 
and 15 commit suicide in a year. In 1923 marriages reported 
Were 1,224,373 and 165,226 divorces were granted, one divorce 
to about every 714 marriages performed. The total population 
for continental United States is estimated for this year at 
117,185,817. 

The Bureau of Fisheries appeals at once to the angler, of 
whom there are probably about 10,000,000, people who go out 
once in a while with hook and line and try to catch fish, and a 
Kood many others who talk about it. This bureau contributes 
to their happiness by keeping lakes and streams stocked with 
fish. Last year the bureau filled 12,000 applications for fish to 
stock pontls and streams. It is estimated by the bureau that 
the catch by anglers alone is above 10,000,000 pounds annually. 

While this bureau does contribute largely to the pleasure of 
anglers this is only a part ef the big work done by it. The 
bureau was organized back in 1871, primarily to assist in and 
promote commercial fishing. Fisheries of the United States and 
Alaska to-lay rank as one of our leading industries, being 
second only to agriculture in food-producing value. Late sta- 
tistics show that 200,000 persons are employed in the industry, 
together with 6,000 vessels and about 77,000 boats. Nearly 
$20,000,000 are inyested in the enterprise and more than 2,500,- 
009,060 pounds of fish are produced annually. The Alaska 
division bas to do also with seals and fox. On the Alaskan 
islands the berd of seals is said to number 700,000 animals. 
Last year 25,395 seals were taken with a commercial value of 
$713,276 and 802 fox skins worth about $90,000, 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

This is the department where all interest centers—it makes 
the money—imints the silver and gold and prints the bills and 
bonds. It collects the taxes and customs. It has to do with the 
foreign debt and Federal bond issues. It supervises the national 
banks and Federal Farm Loan Bureau, Under its direction are 
the Prohibition Enforcement Unit, the Coast Guard, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. The Treasury Department is full of 
good stories and big figures. But space and time forbid more 
than a brief mention. e 

For this department the sum of $129,476,198.63 is appropriated 
for the next fiscal year. The Congress cut the Budget figure 
down by $1,025,180. The Congress is suggesting a little economy 
to the Treasury Department, which is in fact the Budget’s own 
department. 

Next to the Post Office Department the Treasury has the most 
employees of any, having something like 52,000 people on the 
pay roll. 


National prohibition enforcement -= , 635, 685 
Goms Series.. —T—U—n? — 17, 248, 000 
Betoral Warn oan Bares Wo eee re a 453, 000 
urcau of Engraving and Printing- 7, 767, 400 
Coast Guard —— 24,313, 140 
Secret Serviee 485, 180 
Public Health Service- 0, 215, 000 
Mint and Assay Office. — 1. 684, 730 
Ful donn . 13, 514, 390 


The Prohibition Unit has to do with enforcement of national 
prohibition and narcotic acts. In the service are about 3,800 
men. 

The Coast Guard has much to do with the prevention of 
smuggiing—and much attempted smuggling is in violation of 
the prohibition acts. Quite a fleet is maintained by the Coast 
Guard. It includes 74 vessels for regular activities and 852 
ships and boats for use in the antismugegling service. In addi- 
tion some new boats and five airplanes are being built for this 
netivity. 8 

Seeing money made is always interesting. At the Denver 
Mint one can see gold and silver squeezed into coins, and in 
Washington at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing one can 
see the printing presses turning out dollar bills and thousand- 
dollar bonds by the million—bills and bonds of all denomina- 
tions, in fact, just like a country print shop turns out farm- 
sales posters. It requires about 600,600,000 dollar bills to run 
the country a year, for the dollar bill wears out in about 10 
months on the average. Surprising figures for us of the West, 
as we see few doUar bills in our section. And down here in the 
East a silver dollar is as rare as a horned toad on Fifth Avenue. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LANOR 

For the Department of Labor $9,561,305 has been appro- 
priated for next year. This is one instance where the Congress 
appropriated more money for a department than is recom- 
mended by the Budget. In this case the Appropriation Com- 
mittee added $1,000,000 to the estimates of the Budget for 
regulating immigration. 

Immigration and naturalization are the two big 
before the Labor Department at this time. 

It seoms that nearly everybody in the civilized world wants 
to come to America, Laws restricting immigration were 
found necessary. The immigration laws of 1921 and 1924 
were passed, and the Congress hus been liberal in providing 
funds for this administration. This year the Bureau of Immi- 
gration is given $6,226,705. 

In 1914 the total number of people coming from foreign lands 
to live in America was 1,218,180. These immigration restricting 
Jaws cut that in half to begin with, and for 1925 the number 
of immigrants was 306,883. 

The Naturalization Bureau gets $733,000, much of which is 
used to inquire into the qualification of those who apply for 
citizenship. In 1922 naturalization was granted to 170,447 new 
citizens; in 1923, 143,084; in 1924, 150,510; and in 1925 the 
number was 152,457, 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics gets $294,000. The United 
States Employment Service, which helps to keep men and 
women counected with jobs, costs $205,000. The Women’s Bu- 
reau, $100,000; Children’s Bureau, which makes some valuable 
investigations and distributes some excellent literature on child 
care, and so forth, costs $1,294,000. 

INDEVENDENT OFFICES 


Under this head are carried in an appropriation bill a number 
of independent offices and establishments of the Government. 
A mere listiig of them shows some interesting information 
about the cost of government. The figures given are the 
amounts appropriated for next year; that is, the year beginning 
July 1, 1926, and ending June 30, 1927, which is called the fiscal 
year of 1927. 

The first item, “Executive Office,” includes $75,000 for the 
President’s salary, $25,000 for his traveling expenses, $110,000 
for maintenance of the White House and grounds, and $15,000 
for the Vice President’s salary. 

Here is the list of independent office appropriations: 


problems 


Vor gergt ON CR AGL) ins eee ad xe... $414, 460 
Allen Property Custodian - 444! 160, 650 
ASIN S Cait are. —, eae 2, 500, 000 
ST Grey dis fp —— — Ee 14, 224 
Bureau of Eficlency___.. = 210, 350 
Civil Service Commission — 1, 001, 592 
Commission of Fine Arts x 5, 295 


et ra Compensation Commission- 
Federal 


Roard of Vocational Educatlon--------—------ 8,210, 620 
Federal Power Commission oe — 25, 400 
Federal Trade Commission- B 997, 000 
General Accounting Ollce - 8,714,400 
Housing Corporation —— 673, 398 
Interstate Commerce Commission — 6,153,457. 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautles. -- 513, 000 
Public Buildings and Parks, Washington, D. C 2, 401, 850 
Itailroad Labor Board — 285. 220 
Smithsonian Institution = 822, 801 
Tarif! Commission 699, 000 
United States Shipping Ronrd 24,198, 574 
United States Veterans’ Burea a 402, 965, 000 


BIG TAX REDUCTION MADE AS USUAD BY REPUBLICAN CONGRESS 


Reducing the Federal taxes has grown to be a regular habit 
with Republican Congresses. Three substantial reductions have 
been made since 1918. 

The revenue act of 1921 cut $6-40,000,000 off the yearly col- 
lection of taxes. The revenue act of 1924 cut $472,000,000 off 
the yearly collections. And the revenue act of this Congress, 
of 1926, makes another big reduction amounting to about 
$390,000,000. 

To appreciate what these reductions mean to the individual 
taxpayers let us take a few examples in sizes of income that we 
know something about. Take the case of a married man, with- 
out dependents, where income is earned. 

If he makes $3,000 for 1918 he paid $60 income tax; for 
1922, $20; for 1924, $7.50; for 1926, nothing. 

If he makes $5,000 for 1918 his tax was $180; for 1922, 
$100; for 1924, $37.50: for 1926, $16.88. 

If he makes $12,000 for 1918 his tax was $1,150; for 1922, 
$720; for 1924, $295; and for 1926, 8108.75. 

And on a $20,000 earned income the income tax would run as 
follows: For 1918, $2,680; for 1922, $1,720; for 1924, $975; and 
for 1926, $618.75. 

Very substantial reductions, indeed, and certainly much ap- 
preciated by every man and woman who makes out an income- 
tax return, 


1926 


In addition to material reductions in income tax the spectal 
tax has been taken off of several important items and greatly 
reduced on others by this Congress. The tax has been taken 
off all admission up to 75 cents, saving movie faus and theater 
patrons $6,000,000 a year. It has been reduced upon cigars, 
especially the cheaper grades, about $13,000.000, The tax upon 
automobiles was cut down about $42,000,000. The tax upon 
estutes up to $100,000 in value has been removed, saying some- 
body about $16,000,000. 

The stamps you used to have to buy to put upon deeds when 
you sold your property are no longer required. That tax is 
cut off, and it amounted to $3,000,000 last yenr. The tax on 
jewelry has been removed, amounting to $7,000,000. It was also 
taken off firearms and ammunition, whieh brought in about 
582.830.000; also off cameras, lenses, and films, which netted 
$1,120,000. And the tax was taken off several other smaller 
items where it was more of a nuisance than a revenue producer. 

Here is a table showing income tax on specific incomes for 
a married man without dependents and with an earned income, 
making comparisons of the tax under the new law just passed 
with what it would have been under former acts: 

Tax on specified incomes 


{Married man without dependents, $20,000 earned income] 


Tax under | Tax under | Tax under | Tax under 


Income act of 1918 | act of 1921 | act of 1924 | act of 1926 


$60. 00 $20. 00 $7. 50 0 
120, 00 60, 00 22.50 85.03 
180. 00 100.00 37. 50 16. 83 
250, 00 160, 00 52. 50 28.13 
390, 00 250, 00 75.00 39.38 
£30. 00 340. 00 105, 00 56. 25 
680, 00 430. 135. 00 78. 75 
830. 00 £20. 00 168. 00 101.25 
150. 00 720.00 295, 60 168.75 
670, 00 1, 069; 00 515.00 311.25 
630, 00 J. 720, 00 975. 00 018. 75 


As a matter of fact the Income tax has been reduced so much 
in recent years that it is getting to be no burden at all to the 
average citizen of the land. And the new law will relieve a 
few million of people probably of even filing a return. 


COMPARE YOUR TAXES WITIL THOSE IN FOREIGN LANDS 


Amerieans who still think of the income taxes they pay as 
being at all burdensome ought to look at the income taxes col- 
lected in foreign lands—and then be happy and thankful that 
they live in the United States. 

An American with a wife who gets a Salary of $32,000 pays 
no income tax at all. If he lived in Italy his tax would be 
$590.30; it in Belgium, $238.45; if in France, $348; if in Eng- 
land, $202.50. 

One good reason for being satisfied with our own country. 
And there are plenty of other reasons, chief of which is that 
a working man does not get much for his labors in any of these 
foreign lands. 

Here is a table showing what the income taxes are in some 
foreign countries compared with those in the United States: 


Income tases 


England os 


STATE AND LOCAL TAXES HAVE BEEN INCREASING WHILE FEDERAL TAXES 
AW COMING DOWN 


Federal taxes have been coming down. State and local taxes 
have been going up. The Congress has been reducing expendi- 
tures and cutting down taxes. Our States, counties, and cities 
have been improving, expanding, and inereasing expenditures 
and raising taxes. 

The National Industrial Conference Board of New York City 
furnishes some very illuminating facts and figures relating to 
cost of government aud taxes. I take the following figures from 
these reports and use only round Renee: 


Federal taxes: 
For 1919. 


Soe - r a, th) MOO, 000, O00 

POr ee en enero | GRE, OOO: OOO 
eee d 1. 974, 000, 000 
= 
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All State and local taxes: : 
4. 812. 000, 000 


RUS A a aa er sees 
age,... ee a 2, 965000, 600 
Jo¢rensed tax en S 1, 847, 000, 000 


In these five years the Congress had reduced the annual tax 
collections by nearly $2,000,000,000, while at the same time the 
States, cities, and counties had increased the tax burden upon 
the people by a yearly sum of 81, 847,000,000. 

Compare the collection of taxes by the Federal Government 
witn these collected by the State and local governments over a 
period of years and note how the Federal taxes are constantly 
being brought down and how regularly the State and local taxes 
have shown an increase: 


For 1919 


$5, 069, 000, 000 
2, 965, 000, 000 


4, 430, 000, 000 
3, 933, 000, 000 


3. 220, 000, 000 


Sunne? ai ee ae 4, 546, 000, 000 
For 1924: 
e ee | et ed een ee 8, 095, 000, 000 


Stena... he E 4, 812, 008, 600 


Here is an interesting table showing the amount of taxes 
collected per capita, that is paid by or for every person, man, 
woman, and child in the United States and comparing Federal 
taxes with the Stute and local taxes: 


Per capita 

For 1919: 

Oar ah te tose ee et ee ee ed eee ead 2 27 

State und local 8. 26 
For 1921: 

Neal — 41.05 

State and locat 36. 47 
For 1923: 

Federal ta x' 29. 10 

State and local. 41,11 
For 1924: 

TE UC Tea UC we seme rer es re scat bed i ů ů —— bs 27. 77 

State and local 43. 22 


A REPUBLICAN TARIFF HAS REDUCED TAXES NEARLY A BILLION DOLLARS) IN 
THRE YEARS 


One of the major sources of revenue of the United States 
Government is the customs collected under the tariff acts. The 
Democrats in Congress assert as a rule that they believe in a 
“tariff for revenue only.” The Republicans advocate a tariff 
for protection of American labor and industry as well as for 
revenue. 

The Democrats in 1913 gave us a Democratie tariff which 
produced little revenue and no protection. 

The Republican Congress in 1922 gave the country a Repnb- 
liean tariff which has produced a large inercase in revenues, 
adding materially to tax reduction; has protected American 
labor, agriculture, and industry from cheap European labor, 
and has added greatly to the prosperity of the Nation. 

In my own district in Colorado the sheep and wool men were 
raised from bankruptcy to prosperity by the Republican tarit?, 
The beet-sugar factories were kept open and the sugar-beet 
growers got more money for their crops because of it. The 
effect of the tariff was felt by every stock grower and wheat 
farmer, by the steel mills and coal miners and by labor every- 
where. The tariff of 1922 has put millions of dollars in the 
pockets of wool growers, sugar-beet growers, and farmers of 
the Nation and has helped to raise the wages and standard of 
living of all working classes. - 

As a revenue producer let us compare the Democratic tariff 
with that enacted by the Republican Congress in 1922. 

Take three years’ receipts from customs under each tariff 
act. You ean take ony three years you want to anywhere 
wong the line. Just compare any Democratic tariff any time 
in our history with any Republican tariff in the same decade 
and note the difference. You can get the figures im any library 
in the land. 

For convenience we will take three recent years under each 
system—the Democratic and the Republican systems: 

Receipts under Democratic tariff 
8221. 659, 066 


I nee OE ES EL ISS RRS OR, 254, 517. 904 
pith |! Emeen pay Is pee Se aS 237, 456, 650 
Metal three — — eee ee 713, 6383, 640 
Receipts tinder Republican tariff 
17711111... ĩ ͤ TTT 566, 663, 978 
VEE ESS al BTS Sa Bee Sv poe aS ee, 544, 768, 198 
Ta ee ey el Sie ee ee ee iz 570, 829, 000 
(Potat three VOOL .... 1, 682, 261, 176 
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Three years’ comparison 


Under Republican. tAr a 4«44„„ͤ%̃b.: $1, 682, 261, 176 
Under Democratic: tariff. ~~. <u e 713. 633, 640 


Gain under Republican tarif 968, 627, 536 


There is a big idea here which every voter ought to get. 
The difference between the Republican tariff and a Democratic 
tariff has saved the taxpayers of this country nearly a billion 
dollars, to be exact just $968,627,536 in three years. If this 
sum had not been collected in customs, it would have been col- 
lected by taxes of one kind or another. The Republican tariff 
has reduced taxes nearly a billion dollars for three years and 
it has helped to build up a prosperity which has been reflected 
on the farm and in the factory and has raised the wages and 
standard of living of working men and women. 

NATIONAL DEBT HAS BEEN REDUCED BY NEARLY SIX RILLIONS OF 

DOLLARS 

A business-like administration and an economical Congress 
has brought down the expenditures and reduced the national 
debt by magnificent amounts. A few years ago the people were 
staggered by the amount of the public debt. Predictions were 
freely made that such a stupendous sum could never be paid 
off. This feeling was reflected in the value of Government se- 
curities and United Stites bonds were sold far below par—as 
low as 84 cents on the dollar in fact. 

A Republican Congress, elected in 1918, began cutting down 
expenses, reducing appropriations a billion dollars below the 
estimates. A wise Secretary of the Treasury has applied every 
possible dollur raised for the purpose and saved through the 
yearly surpluses to reduction of the public debt. More than 
$7,000,000,000 of short-time paper has been refinanced for long- 
time paper, and much of it at reduced interest rates. The price 
of bonds haye gone up above par, and some of them even selling 
as high as $108 for a $100 bond. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is now able to sell bonds at an interest rate of 3% per 
cent interest. The credit of the United States is the best in 
the world. 

No nation in all the world’s history has ever made such re- 
markable showing in debt reduction as has the United States 
done in the past six years. 

Nearly $6,000,000,000 haye been paid on the public debt since 
the Republican Congress came in on March 4, 1919. 

Look at the figures, 

The public debt reached its peak on Angust 31, 1919, when it 
stood at $26,596,701,648.01. Giving it credit for the net balance 
in the general fund on that date left a net debt owed by the 
United States of $25,478,592,113.25. 

“Glance at these startling comparisons showing actual debt 
reductions: 

Total debt reduction 


Aug. 31, 1919, net debt was $25, 478, 592, 113. 25 
Mar. 31, 1926, net debt was 19, 505, 799, 144. 98 


5, 882, 792, 968. 27 


Total reauetlonn... a 
Debt reduction last year 


Mar. 31. 1925, net debt was aa 
Mar. 31. 1926, net debt was 19, 595, 799, 144. 98 


Last year's reduetlo - 845, 677, 858. 64 
RAVUBLICAN CONGRESS HAS BERN LIBERAL WITH POSTAT EMPLOYERS 


Postal employees of this country are the best-paid postal em- 
ployees in the world. They ought to be. There are about 
805,000 employees in the Postal Service and they run the great- 
est postul system in the world, better than any other is run. 

In the past few years the Republican Congresses have passed 
two acts which have added materially to the salaries paid to 
postal employees. 

In 1919 clerks and carriers were getting from $1,000 to $1,500 
a year. That is, they went in at $1,000 and they got an annual 
{ucrease in salary of $100 a year for five years, when it re- 
mained at $1,500. To-day clerks and carriers who enter the 
service begin at $1,700, with an annual increase up to $2,100. 
The average for clerks has been raised from an average in 1919 
of $1,247 to $2,023, and for carriers from $1,305 to $2,053. 

Rural carriers have had increases in salary and allowances 
from an average of $1,471 in 1919 to $2,196 for this year. 

Railway mail clerks have had an average increase from 
$1,573 in 1919 to $2,449 for 1926. 

Ail employees have had substantial increases in salary, but 
postmasters probably least of all. These increases, covering 
over 200,000 employees amount to large sums. Few employees 
as well as few Members of Congress, have any Idea what these 
increases in salaries bave amounted to to the employees in the 
aggregate. So I will give you some big figures to look at. 

The reclassification act effective July 1, 1920, added to the 
employees pay in totals: 


20, 441, 477, 003. 62 
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r ⁰⁰y ee we ane aa $110, 11 009 


rr . A ee 118, 221, 000 
POR 02S Se a T 122, 882, 500 
HOC 30232 ee eS eee eee 129, 884, 576 
Mist ir month, 2 ——rL— 66, 057, 535 

rr ere E A ieee 547, 801, 611 


Then the last Congress passed the new salary bill effective 
February 28, 1925. This made another general increase in ail 
salaries and raised the pay roll another $70,000,000 a year. 

The pay roll in the Postal Service for the coming year will 
be approximately $520,901,208, Of the total expenditures for 
the entire Postal Service 71.7 per cent goes to salaries of em- 
ployees. 

Back in 1919 the total pay roll was $262,445,618. There were 
not quite so many employees then as now. But if there had 
been exactly as muny employees in 1919 as there are at the 
present time the total salary roll at the rates of pay then in 
vogue would haye amounted to $339,775,446. 

In other words the postal employees are recelving this year 
just about $190,125,762 more salary than they would be getting 
under the 1919 pay schedule. 

The average rates of pay In the various branches of the 
Postal Service for 1919 as compared with the present rates are 
shown in this table: 


1919 1926 

Regular clerks, first and second class post oflices...........-..-.} $1, 247 $2,023 
Supervisors and special clerks „608 2. 451 
City letter carriers 4 1,305 2, 053 
Assistunt postmasters, fl 1,472 2,524 
Village carriers 783 1,277 

1,200 1,969 

1,471 2, 196 
Railway Mail Service clerks 5 1,573 2,449 
Presidential post masters“ Salarles R 1,765 2,010 
Dane E E E | 3,857 3, 634 
Clerks, division headquarters -.........2....22.....22..-- --| 1,340 2,521 
Fourth-class post masters z 358 538 
Watchmen, messengers, and Juborers........-......-.....-.-..- | yoo 1,590 


The Postal Service and pay of postal employees is not a 
political question, and should not be. Some Democratie Con- 
gressmen, however, have done a good deal of talking for political 
purposes about these questions. 

The fact stands out as prominently as the hump on a camel's 
back that since the days of Postmaster General Burleson the 
working conditions of postal employees have been very greatly 
improved, that the men and women in the Postal Service are 
treated more humanely and more like men and women, and that 
the salary roll has been increased by more than $190,000,000 a 
year. And that all of this improvement in conditions and in 
pay has been brought about under a Republican Postmaster 
General and by a Republican Congress. 

LIBERAL PROVISION MADE FOR HX-SERVICR MEN 


The United States Government has been fairly libernl with 
its veterans of the great World War. Certainly far more 
liberal than any other country in the world. It can afford to 
be, of course. And it wants to be. America has always taken 
care of the private soldier better than any other country and 
makes no distinction between privates and officers in pensions 
and war-time benefits. So far as I know, it is the only country 
which eliminates this distinction. 

For next year the Congress has appropriated $462,965,000 
for the United States Veterans! Bureau. This item is split up 
as follows: For compensation, $140,800,000; medical and hos- 
pital services, $39,000,000; adjusted-certificate fund, $116,000,- 
000; military and nayal insurance, $123,000,000; administration, 
$44,165,000. 

Since the war began the Congress has appropriated some- 
thing like $3,000,000,000 for benefits to ex-service men, And 
this does not include the adjusted compensation or bonus nor 
the amount of insurance that has been paid in by the men. 

A statement showing actual expenditures for our ex-service 
men's benefits up to May 1, 1926, places the total at $2,586,876,- 
738.66. Again, this does not include the bonus nor anything 
contributed by the men themselves. 

Here are the items covered in detail, being the total amounts 
actually paid out up to May 1, 1926; 


Purpose: Disbursement 
Military and naval family allowance $282, 206, 653, 42 
Compensatlon „4 Sa 867, 882, 109. 24 


254, 306, 830, 60 


Medical and hospital services 
19, 576, 712. 53 


Hospital facilities and services Š 1 
Vocational rehabilitation - G40, 139, 964. 78 
Military and naval insurance. — 306, 360, 442. 95 
Administrative and miscellaueous 216, 404,025. 14 


2, 586, 876, 738. 63 


ç 
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GOOD SUPPORT GIVEN TO TROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Activities in relation to prohibition enforcement come under 
the Internal Revenue, the Coast Guard, and the Department of 
Justice. The appropriations have been liberal for these activi- 
ties. For next year the total for these several items will 
be about 540,000,000. 

The Prohibition Unit will get $13,566,000. It is estimated 
that of the total appropriations for the Department of Justice 
about $8,000,000 is used in connection with prohibition enforce- 
ment, and the Coast Guard, which operates along the seacoast, 
is given $18,452,000 for helping to keep the flow of liquor from 
coming into our country. Of this amount, $3,900,000 will be 
spent for additional patrol boats and five seaplanes which will 
aid in the work. 

AIN SERVICE GETS LINEXAL SUPPORT 


A good deal of loose talk has been made by former Army 
officers, by those interested in getting contracts, and by some 
newspuper writers about the Air Service of this country and 
the alleged inadequate support given it by Congress. 

I want to say that the Congress has been very liberal in this 
direction and has appropriated vast sums for support of the 
Air Service in the War, Navy, and Post Office Departments, 
General Patrick has furnished the Appropriations Committee 
with a detailed statement showing the expenditures for the 
Air Service in the three departments covering six years, 1920 
to 1925, inclusive. 5 

This table shows expenditures from appropriations made 
direct to the Air Service covering these six years as follows: 
In the Army, $116,779,398.78; in the Navy, $98,578,097.45;. in 
the Post Office Department, $11,476,098; and to the National 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, $1,532,609.85. 

In addition to these direct expenditures large quantities of 
supplies haye been taken from war surplus stocks and large 
expenditures have been made from indirect appropriations. 
All of which run the total amount expended by and for the 
Air Service of the country for these six years up to $558,- 
634,096. The expenditures for 1926 and 1927 will probably not 
be less than the average of these years, which will bring the 
total cost for Air Service for eight years up to the enormous 
total of $743,000,000. That does not look like a starvation 
figure, does it? 

The fact is the Air Service of America, especially in the 
Army and Navy, is well supported by the Congress, is in 
excellent shape, and practically all of the important world 
fiying records have been made by American flyers with Ameri- 
can airplanes. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
immediately following the reception of the royal persons by 
the House this morning I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes on the subject of the need of remedial 
legislation in behalf of agriculture. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests to the gentleman that 
in all probability the House at that time will be in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOWARD. Not immediately after the retirement of 
their majesties? I shall rise before they go into the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair must assume that the House 
will resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and, therefore, it would be impossible 
to carry out the gentleman's request. 

Mr. HOWARD. But iny request is pending. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's request will be considered 
as pending. 

Mr. MOONEY and Mr. HASTINGS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Ohio rise? 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Speaker, I merely wanted to reserye the 
right to make the point of no quorum, but I shall deter to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, 


WHAT IS A DEMOCRAT? 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a 
yery brief definition of a Democrat by ex-Senator Robert L. 
Owen, of Oklahoma, 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, recently there have appeared 
in the public press many efforts at a succinct definition of a 
Democrat, Of those brought to my attention is one by ex-Sen- 
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ator R. L. Owen, of Oklahoma, which I place in the Recorp and 
commend to the people of my State and the country. It is as 
follows: ý 


One who believes In freedom of speech, in freedom of the press, in 
freedom of religion, in the cqual rights of every person to life, liberty, 
and to the pursuit of happiness, and who believes in the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States properly interpreted. One who 
believes in the fullest protection of property rights, but who docs not 
regard the property rights of one class of citizens as superior to the 
rights of life and liberty of another class of citizens. 

He favors just laws bearing equally on all classes with special 
privileges to none. He favors u tariff! for revenue, knowing that a 
tarit for revenue properly drawn is higher than the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad. He opposes tarif sched- 
ules which prevent importation and protect American monopolies 
from reasonable competition. He favors the strictest economy and 
the lowest taxes consistent with efficient administration. He favors 
a government truly responsive to public opinion. He opposes unfair 
trade practices and tho abuses of private monopoly, He opposes all 
attempts of self-sceking interests to control the operations of the 
Government to private advantage at the expense of the publie, 

Ie opposes the Republican Party, because he belfeyes that that 
party, in spite of a large, liberal membership believing in democratic 
principles, is really dominated by the Influence of national monopolies 
to the disadvantage of the majority of producers and consumers, 

A Democrat may be a Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile, of 
any race whatever, and n Democrat may either favor the Volstead 
Act or oppose the Volstead Act. He is a liberal as opposed to ultra- 
conservatism. 

There are many ghades of democracy, but the great body of 
democracy is composed of the moderate Uberal elements of the country 
whose constructive purpose was demonstrated when they had power 
from 1913 to 1918. 

PENSIONS 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speakers table the bill (H. R. 7006) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and certain soldiers and 
sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of 
such soldiers and sailors, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? © 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. 
IKnutson, Mr. Ronstox of Kentucky, and Mr. UPSHAW. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I make a similar request in 
respect to the bill H. R. 9066, of similar title. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: 
Knutson, Mr. Rosston of Kentucky, and Mr, UPSHAW. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—BRIDGE ACROSS THE MONONGAHELA 

RIVER 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 
To the House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (tle Senate concurring) of Muy 25, 1926, I return 
herewith H. R. 8513, entitled “An act to extend the time for the 
construction of a bridge across the Monongahela River at or 
near the Lorougli of Wilson, in the county of Allegheny, La.“ 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


Mr. 


TuE Warre House, May 27, 1926. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by MF. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that tlie Senate had passed with amendments bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 3833. An net to amend section 204 of an act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory therecf and 
supplementary thereto; 

H. R.7906. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army aud Navy, 
cte, and certain soldiers aud sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 
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H. R.8815. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
War; and 2 

H. R. 9966. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers, and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1895) to correct the military record of George Patterson, 
deceased. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R.4007. An act to amend an act approved June 20, 1910, 
entitled “An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form a 
constitution and State government and be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States; and to 
enable the people of Arizona to form a constitution and State 
governnient and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States“; and 

II. R.4547. An act to establish a department of economics, 
government, and history at the United States Military Academy, 
at West Point, N. V., and to amend chapter 174 of the act of 
fongress of April 19, 1910, entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 3053. An act to amend sections 5, 6, and 7 of the act of 
Congress making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1903, approved July 1, 1902, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 3433. An act to provide for the construction of a bridge to 
replace the M Street Bridge over Rock Creek in the District 
of Columbia; and 

S. 4094. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the American Social Science Association, and for other 
purposes,” 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enroiled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

H. R. 2237. An act for the relief of Leslie Warnick Brennan ; 

H. R. 11841. An act to amend section 4 of the air mail act 
of February 2, 1925, so as to enable the Postmaster General 
to make contracts for the transmission of mail by aircraft at 
fixe rates per pound: 

H. R. 11084. An act to amend the act of Febrnary 28, 1925, 
fixing the compensation of fourth-class postmasters; 

H. R.8513. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the borough 
of Wilson in the county of Allegheny, Pa.; 

H. R.9724. An act declaring Bagle Lake, which lies partly 
within the limits of the State of Mississippi, in Warren 
Cyunty, and partly within the limits of the State of Louisiana, 
in Madison Parish, to be a nonnavigable streum ; 

H. R. 9558. An act to provide for allotting in severalty agri- 
cultural lands within the Tongue River or Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation in Montana, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8186. An act to anthorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase certain lands in California to be added to the 
Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation and autherizing an appra- 
priation of funds therefor ; £ 

H. R. 3837. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
rent quarters for postal purposes without formal contract in 
certain cases; 

H. R. 3842. An act autiforizing the Postmaster General to 
make monthly payment of rental for terminal railway post- 
office premises under Jense; 

II. R. 10089. An net granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge over the Columbia River at a point 
within 1 mile upstream and 1 mile downsiream from the 
mouth of the Entiat River in Chelan County, Siate of Wash- 
ington; and 

II. R. 11607. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Red River Parish Bridge Co. (Inc.) to construct a bridge 
across the Red River, at or near the town of Coushatta, in 
the Parish of Red River, in the Stute of Louisiana. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


_ Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and referred to their appropriate committees, as indi- 
cated below: 

S. 3453. An act to provide for the construction of a bridge to 
replace the M Street Bridge over Rock Creek in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3053. An act to amend sections 5, 6, and 7 of the act of 
Congress making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1903, approved July 1, 1902, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R, 2237. An act for the relief of Leslie Warnick Brennan; 

II. R. 3837. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to rent 
quarters for postal purposes without formal contract in certain 
cases; 

H. R. 3842. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
make monthly payment of rental for terminal railway post-office 
premises under lease; 

H. R. 8186. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase certain lands in California to be added to the Santa 
Ysabel Indian Reservation and authorizing an appropriation of 
funds therefor; 

II. R. 8513. An nct to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the borough of 
Wilson in the county of Allegheny, Pa.; 

H. R. 9558. An act to provide for allotting in severalty agri- 
cultural lands within the Tongue River or Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation in Montana, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 9724. An act declaring Eagle Lake, which lies partly 
within the limits of the State of Mississippi, in Warren County, 
and partly within the limits of the State of Loulsiana, in Madi- 
son Parish. to be a nonnavigable stream; 

II. R. 11084. An act to amend the act of February 28, 1925, 
fixing the compensation of fourth-class postmasters; and 

I. R. 11841. An act to amend section 4 of the air mail act of 
February 2, 1925, so as to enable the Postmaster General to 
make contracts for the transmission of mail by aircraft at fixed 
rates per pound. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committce of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11616) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have been advised 
that visiting royalty is going to be present in the gallery at 
12 o'clock. Is it expected that the House will be in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union at that time, o1 
has any arrangement been made for any ceremony? 

The SPEAKER. No arrangement has been made for any 
ceremony so far as the House is concerned. Before puiting 
the motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey], 
without objection, the bells will be rung as for a call of the 
House. Is there objection? [After a pause. The Chair hears 
none. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
New York that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the river and harbor bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole Hotise on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the river and harbor bill, with Mr. LERLBACH in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. To submit a parliamentary inquiry. I 
rise to ask why the bells were rung when the point of no 
quorum was not made? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is unable to answer the gen- 
tleman, inasmuch as he did not ving the bells. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I understand that a poiut of no quorum was raised, that 
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the bells were rung, and then the gentleman who made the 
point withdrew his point of order. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman withdrew the point of 
order, he withdrew it without making any noise, because I 
was listening to see whether he did withdraw it. Mr. Chair- 
man, 1 am opposed to the ringing of these bells and bringing | 
Members over here unless it means something. I do not think 
we should begin ringing the bells and fooling Members. 1 
was sitting right here and heard no point of no quorum made, 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the geu- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is with an unprecedented sense of responsibility 
that J approach the discussion of this question. There is occa- | 
sion for deep regret because there is included in this pending 
river and harbor bill for the first time a provision for a 
project which would cause very serious injury to an existing 
project, and that, too, when the benefits of the proposed im- | 
proyement are problematical and the benefits of the existing 
project are beyoud those of any other system of navigation in 
the world. It is perhaps hardly necessary for me to speak of 
he Great Lakes and of their traftic. The average amount car- 
ried per annum is a hundred and twenty-five million tons. 
The lowering of the freight rates accomplished by that traffic, 
according to a recent estimate, amounts to $183,000,000 per 
year. According to an estimate of the Corps of Engineers the 
total savings by reason of the traffic on the Great Lakes in 
the yerrs from 1887 to 1924 amount to the enormous sum of 
$3,143,050,000. 

What is the origin of the injury? The city of Chicago in the 
latter part of the last century proposed a diversion of waters 
from Lake Michigan into the Mississippi watershed. This 
diversion was not regarded as serious at the time. There wus 
an abundance of water in the Lakes, and it was thought that 
diversion in a limited degree would not be a cause of any 
injury. At first the suggestion was that the diversion should 
merely be from waters emptying into Lake Michigan from the 
Chicago River and its tributaries, but in the year 1901, in the 
month of December, the Secretary of War granted a permit 
for the withdrawal of 4,167 cubic feet per second from Lake 
Michigan. If the amount of diversion had been limited to 
that figure from that time to this, it is entirely pos- 
sible we would not be here opposing this diversion at this 
time; but the city of Chicago, acting upon the theory that it 
had the right to make that diversion, that it had the right 
to abstract water without the permission of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, increased the amount so that it reached in a few 
years to 10,000 cubic feet per second. In the year 1907 suit 
was brought in which this question was raised, but a more 
serious question was raised for decision in the year 1913, when 
not the States bordering on the Lakes, not an individual, but 
the Federal Government by its Attorney General brought suit 
for an injunction in the Federal courts of Chicago to compel 
a reduction of that diversion to 4,167 cubic feet, uccording to 
the permit. 

Decision was delayed by the court for years, when finally in 
1929 Jndge Landis, who was about to leave the bench, sus- 
tained the injunction and ordered that the diversion, which 
had been 10,000 feet and more for some 10 or 15 years, be 
reduced to 4,167 feet. From that decision an appeal was taken 
to the circuit court, which afiirmed it in 1923. Then there was 
another appeal to the United States Supreme Court, which in 
the month of March, 1925, sustained the decisions of the lower 
courts and granted the injunction finally. But there was a 
clause at the end of the opinion which recognized the situation 
at Chicago and said the decision was without prejudice to the 
right of the Secretary of War under the statute of 1899, to 
which I shall later refer, to provide for sanitary conditions at 
Chicago, The Secretary of War granted a revocable permit | 
for approximately five years authorizing in the first instance 
a withdrawal of 8,500 cubic feet per second, but demanding 
that the amount of diversion should be reduced and impressed 
upon the authorities of the city of Chicago, or rather the sani- 
tary district, that they must take otlier means for providing 
for their sewage. It was contemplated that in about 10 years 
the amount should be diminished to perhaps 4,000 cubic feet 
and later to even a smaller amount. Now, I may say to this 
committee and to this House that it is my deliberate judg- 
ment—and I am by no means alone in that—that the plan for 
the discharge of sewage of a city of 3,000,000 through streams 
of fresh water was an economic and a sanitary crime. [Ap- 
plause.] There is hardly a cily in the country of any size 
where this problem has arisen in which steps are not now being 
taken by reduction works and other methods, thus doing away 
with discharging their sewage into streams. The question was 
asked yesterday what the city of Cleveland was doing. That 
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city has already appropriated $5,000,000 for that purpose and 
authorized an expenditure of $10,800,000, and our situation is 
radically different from that of Chicago because there is a 
current there to the eastward from mouths of the sewers so 
they do not foul our water supply. To give an illustration of 
the necessity of reduction works, if there is a city in the world 
that has facilities for the disposal of its sewage, it is the city 
of New York, because there is a current coming from the 


| northerly side of Long Island along through the East River 


und another current coming down the Hudson which would 
Bear in mind 
that the final outlet is into salt water and not into fresh. 
But a recent report has been made that, notwithstanding that 
enormous yolume of water and these very strong currents to 
carry away the sewage, they must introduce reduction works. 
And T inay say in all fairness to the city of Chicago, they are 
proceeding with their reduction works, though they commenced 
very turdily, and are subject to criticism because they have not 
made the progress they should have made. 

What of the present situation? What is. the injury to which 
this magnificent system of waterways is subject? 

The diversion at Chicago, which, according to the best 
authorities, diminishes the level of the Luke 6 inches, is coin- 


| cident with a cyclical decrease of 34 inches in the level of the 


waters of Lakes Huron and Michigan due to a deficiency of 
rainfall which has continued since 1918. 

Those two Lakes are practically one waterway on the same 
level. What of the reduction? Let us confine it to the 6 inches. 
It diminishes the carrying capacity of ships on the Great 
Lakes by 3,000,000 tons per yeur, and the loss to the ship- 
ping interests is practically $1 for each ton of decrease. 
That is $3,000,000. It was stated by a member of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors not long since that this is only a part 
of the injury because of the enormous volume of freight which 
otherwise would moye by boat, but must be moved by rail on 
which the rail rates are ten times as great as the rates by 
water, meaning an aggregate loss of $30,000,000 a year. Now, 
the loss of navigation is by no means all, because great harbors 
have been established on these Lakes. My friends, three of 
the five largest cities of the Nation are on the Great Lakes. 
First, New York; next there is Chicago on the Lakes; and then 
there is Philadelphia; next there are Detroit and Cleveland 
on the Lakes, making three—a majority of the five vities— 
which are located there. Now, the level of these harbors, which 
haye been improved at very great expense, more by private 
enterprise than by public cost, has diminished. Just day be- 
fore yesterday I was visited by the representatives of a harbor 
who said that formerly they could load their boats with 11,000 
tons, but to-day, in view of the decrease, that 8,500 tons was 
the maximum load. 

Now, there is another injury to be mentioned in connection 
with that: The piling and the foundations for building beside 
these docks. If that piling and those foundations are -sub- 
merged in the water, they will not decay, but when the water 
recedes and they are exposed to the air and sun, they speedily 
rot away. 

Then there is another injury of a very serious nature. All 
these cities on the Lakes have intakes extending out into the 
water for the bringing in of a volume of fresh water for 
drinking and for municipal purposes. With this lowering 
some of them are almost at the edge of the water or outside, 
and if this abstraction, this lowering increases, it will be neces- 
sary to reconstruct this system of intakes in order to have a 
proper water supply. 

Still further, there is an injury in that the moisture in the 
soil in the orchards and the flelds adjacent to the lakes fur- 
nishes nutriment for plants and for crops on the basis of a 
certain distance below the soil level. The abstraction of this 
water lowers the level of the moisture and threatens the pro- 
duction in those orchards and grain fields. 

Then there is still another injury of a very serious nature, 
perhaps more manifest in the State of Michigan than any- 
where else. Millions of dollars have been invested in pleasure 
and health resorts bordering on the lake. By reason of this 
lowering in some places the water level has receded even 20 
rods from where it normally would be, and instead of the 
beautiful sand between, there is a trail of mud, virtually de- 
stroying the attractiveness of those pleasure resorts. 

So that it is with no trivial or sporadic injury that we are 
coming to you. It is with a threat of permanent injury. It is 
a threat of injury unprecedented in any recession of water in 
the country, and for that recession tlie withdrawal at Chicago 
is very, very largely responsible. 

Next, I wish to speak briefly about our relations with 
Canada. If there is any country in the world with which we 
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should be on friendly terms, it is the Dominion of Canada. I 
Dave been confronted often by those who flippautly sax, What 
have we to do with people abroad?” And there is a certain 
number of persons who delight not in action bnt in words, 
bullying other countries. For that disposition I have nothing 
but contempt. [Applause.] But bear in mind that on a boundary 
of 3,000 miles there is the freest access; no frowning fortifica- 
tions are on the border. They are people of the same language 
and traditions, and for one year at least, in comparison with 
all the countries of the world, taking England, Germany, and 
all, our exports to Canala were greater than our exports to 
any other, so that there is a selfish reason why our friendly 
relations with that country should continue. 

Now, let me read a communication made by the British Em- 
bassy in the year 1924 dn regard to this matter: 

On each occasion, and with Increasing emphasis amounting to 
unanimity, demands have been made upon the Dominion Government 
to renew the protests which have already been lodged against the 
action of the Sanitary District of Chivago, in continuing and secking 
to extend their claim. te diversion of water from the St. Lawrence 
watershed into that of the Mississippi, with consequent adverse effect 
upon important interests in the navigation both of the Great Lakes 
and of the St. Lawrence River, and the development of power, ‘actual 
and prospective, upon the river itself and upon the waters connecting 
the Lakes. 

The Dominion Government are constriined to believe that unless 
some reassuring message cali be made to the people-of Canada that 
favorable progress is being made in the matter public opinion through- 
out the Dominion will become so aroused as to render exceedingly 
dificult the amicable consideration and discussion of the far Jess- 
yeaching problem und issue incident to the Great Lakes and the Inter- 
national Waterway. The Government of Canada are fully aware that 
in many parts of the United States public opinion Js similarly being 
aroused, and are not ignorant of the fact that the United Stites 
Government is not less anxious than they are to see a settlement 
epeodily effected. 


I am sure that there are before me here scores of persons 
whose States are intensely interested in a canal from that 
Great Lakes system to the sea. [Applause.] With our enor- 
mous development and teeming population we can not live in 
any “pent-up Utica.” We demand that we must have access 
to the ocean and to all the parts of the world. [Applause.} 
That is a synopsis of our condition. 

Then at a later time the Canadian Government made a simi- 
lar protest. I read: 

The Dominion Government now desire me to state that, while they 
would not wish to oppose any interim mensure which may be neces- 
tary to protect the health of the inhabitants of the city of Chicago, 
they fecl compelled to reiterate the protest they bave already made 
aguinst the abstraction of water from the St. Lawrence Basin and, in 
order ‘that there may be no misunderstanding, I desire to take this 
opportunity of making it clear that the Government of Canada do not 
surrender any claims that might be put forward for consequential 
losses already suffered or which may possibly be suffered in the future 
on this account. The Dominion Government are of opinion that ft is 
impossible to lose sight of the fact that the effect of the present in- 
crease in permitted diversion of water will be to postpone the relic? 
for which the navigation and other Interests injuriously affected by 
the attitude of the Chicago Sanitary District have been waiting 
already too long, and which subject only to the paramount necessity 
of safeguarding public health, these interests are now entitled to 
recelve. 

I feel sure that you will readily appreciate that the injury to 
Canadian interests by any lowering of the natural level of the Great 
Lakes conuecting waters and the St. Lawrence River by the diminution 
of their natural water supply is of constantly increasing importance 
not only on account of navigation on the Great Lakes and lower St. 
Lawrence River but also on account of power development. The Gov- 
ernment of Canada have not failed to recognize that United States 
interests are likewise substantially affected by this question. 

The Government of Canada feel confident that the Government of 
the United States if fully alive to the advisability of restricting within 
the narrowest possible limit the amount of water to be diverted from 
Lake Michigan for use by the Sanitary District of Chicago, and in 
this connection they feel certain that no permit will be granted for the 
diversion of any water not essential to safeguarding the health of the 
population of that city, and, further, that the period during which 
such diversion must on this account continue will be made as short 
as circumstances permit. 


Now, a correspondence ensued, in which it was requested 
that the intentions of the United States Government should be 
given, so that they might know. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 
` Mr. BURTON. I yield, 
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Mr. JACORSTEIN. Will the gentleman kindly explain the 
reference made in that communication to the matter of claims 
against our Government, or Chicago, or Illinois? 

Mr. BURTON. Claims against the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, because of the diversion of water, injury to navigation 
and water power, and all the lines I have indicated. 

Our Secretary of State, on November 24, 1925, barely six 
months ago, after repeated requests from Canada, wrote a letter 
to the British ambassador here on this subject. Let me read 
from ‘that letier: 


The Sanitary District of Chicago, to which the permit of March 3, 
1925, was issued by the Secretary of War, is a municipal corporation 
separate and distinct from the city of Chicago. The operations of the 
sanitary district are conducted unter direct authority of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Tlinols without reference to the operations of the 
municipal government of the city of Chicago. Diversion of water for 
domestic consumption In the city of Chicago being purely a function of 
the municipal government of the city, it is considered that the au- 
thority granted the sanitary district could not be made to apply to 
or include this other diversion as well. The case before the Sec- 
retary of War for action involved the granting of a permit for diversion 
of water for sanitary purposes only, and the Instrument of authority 
was worded accordingly. 


Let me repeat the declaration made by our Secretary of 
State in regard to the nature of this diversion: 


The case before the Secretary of War for action involved the grant- 
ing of n permit for diversion of water for sanitary purposes only, and 
the instrument of authority was worded accordingly. 


Thus we have given assurance to the Canadian Government 
that diversion at Chicago is for sanitary purposes only, but 
this bill demands the right of diversion for navigation. What 
is the difference between the two? For sanitary purposes, the 
diversion would ultimately be rather limited and it would be 
temporary, but for navigation it would be permanent. And 
what would be the position of this country if this Mouse or 
the Congress, in the face of that assurance, solemnly given 
by our Secretary of State to the Canadian Government, should 
pass a law authorizing a diversion for purposes of navigation, 
when the assurance has been given that it was for sanitary 
purposes only? 

Well. now, there is something more than the mere breaking 
of national fuith. There is the possibility of retaliation, which 
is unlimited. We haye a treaty with Canada, framed in ithe 
year 1909, seeking to regulate this diversion, but there is a 
provision in that treaty that it may be denounced on 12 
months’ notice. In 12 months this treaty could be made no 
longer binding. Now, what could Canada do about that? 
Two can play at this game, and where the Niagara River flows 
ont of Lake Erie, an unlimited amount of water might be 
diverted, draining the whole Great Lakes system, ruining the 
scenic beauty of Niagara Falls and creating power to unlimited 
amount, 

I may say that this diversion at Chicago was under sus- 
picion for a long while in that it was thought the main object 
was to create water power, and they are creating water power 
there worth $500,000 to $1,000,000 a year from water that is 
taken out of our watershed, taken out of the Great Lakes. 
But what are the facts? At the other end, by a diversion at 
Niagara, six or eight times as much power could be created by 
the diversion of an cqual amount because of the greater fall. 
So that as an econoniie proposition it is far better to divert 
at the Niagara end. 

Now, let me tell you another place where a diversion could 
be had and which would be very much to the detriment of the 
United States. From Georgian Bay there is across the water- 
shed a canal known as the Trent Canal. Georgian Bax, like 
Lake Michigan, is exclusively within the territory of one of 
the two countries. The height from Georgian Bay to the slope 
is 262 fect while the fall on the other side is 597 feet. 

Centrifagal and other pumps could be used with great ef- 
fectiveness there to pump up water from the bay and drop it 
on the other side, where there is a fall of 597 feet, and create 
a very profitable waterpower there. Not only does this right 
exist for Canada, but it exists for every other State on the 
Great Lakes, and if we establish the principle that diversion is 
allowed, those lakes, while they will not run dry, will be 
lowered. The connecting waters and the harbors may be low- 
ered to such an extent as to irretrievably injure the whole 
navigation system of the Grent Lakes. 

I have not time to go very fully into the legal phase of this 
case, but the most importaut point of all in the minds of many 
is this: There are lawsuits pending in the United States Su- 
preme Court in which all the States on the Great Lakes, save 
Ilinois, have joined—Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michi- 
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gan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York—either directly or by 
the filing of briefs, and all by instruction of resolutions of their 
State legislatures, and every one of them asking that action be 
taken.in the Supreme Court of the United States to restrain 
this diversion. The State of Michigan raises the point that no 
diversion from one watershed to another is allowed, while the 
other States, led by Wisconsin, maintain the position that that 
is a doubtful question but should be decided by the Supreme 
Court, and that the diversion should be so restricted as not to 
be injurious. Before I get through I hope to tell what I think 
would be a rational settlement of this whole matter. Those 
suits have been set for hearing on the 4th of October next. 
While we are groping in the dark as to the law we are propos- 
ing to go aliead—tright in the face of a prospective decision of 
the Supreme Court within eight months from now—to do some- 
thing thut may be declared a nullity. 

1 do not wish to go extensively into this question of the law 
of the case, but I will read very briefly, in regard to the control 
of waters in different States, from Mr. Oppenheim, tirst volume, 
page 243: 


Wilh regard to national rivers, the question can not indeed be 
raised, since the local State is absolutely unhindered in the utilization 
of the flow. But the flow of not national, boundary, and international 
rivers ix not within the arbitrary power of one of the riparian States, 
for it is a rule of international law that no State is allowed to alter 
the natural conditions of its own territory to the disadvantage of the 
natucal conditions of the territory of a neighboring State. For this 
resson a State is not only forbidden to stop or to divert the flow of a 
Tiver which runs from its own to a neighboring State, but likewtse to 
make such use of the water of the river as either causes danger to the 
neighboring State or prevents it from making proper use of the flow 
of the river on its part. 


The principles applying to rivers certainly apply also to lakes. 

This is a declaration relating to international law by an 
acknowledged authority, which will no doubt be used before the 
Supreme Court. I will read briefly from several decisions of 
our own Supreme Court in regard to this matter, Justice 
Brewer in One hundred and eighty-fifth United States said: 


Yet whenever, as in Missouri v. IIIInols (180 U. S.), the action of 
one State reaches, through the agency of natural laws, Into the terri- 
tory of another State, the question of the extent and the Hmitations of 
the rights of the two States becomes a matter of justiciable dispute be- 
tween them; and this court is called upon to settle that dispute in such 
a way 98 will recognize the equal rights of both, and at the same time 
will establish justice between them, In other words, through these suc- 
cessive disputes and decisions this court Is building up what may, not 
Inaplly, be called a body of interstate law. 


Do you realize, gentlemen of the committee, that onr Supreme 
Court had one manifest object which has become a part of our 
whole political system, not merely to decide questions of law 
between States, but to decide questions which in the case of 
separate nations would be subjects for diplomatic negotiation? 
That court is, in that respect, exceptional among all the courts 
of any nation in the world, because it settles disputes between 
the States of the Union which ordinarily would be left to diplo- 
matic negotiation. 

Again, the court said in Two hundred and fifty-ninth United 
States; 


The waters of an Innavigable stream rising in one State and flowing 
into a State adjoining may not be disposed of by an upper State as she 
chooses, regardless of the damage that may ensue to the lower State 
and her citizens, 


And still again, in a very recent case, Two hundred and 
sixty-third United States: 


Tt needs no argument, In the light of these authorities, to reach the 
conclusion that where one State by a change in its method of draining 
water from lands within its border increases the flow into an interstate 
stream, so that its natural capacity is greatly exceeded and the water 
is thrown upon the farms of another State, the latter State has such an 
Interest as quasi-soyereign in the comfort, health, and prosperity of her 
farm owners that resort may be had to this court for relief. 


And if you can go to the Supreme Conrt on account of an ex- 
cess of water, certainly you can go to the Supreme Court, 
because there is a deficiency of water. This was the case of 
North Dakota v. Minnesota (263 U. S.). 

There is involved in the questions pending before the Su- 
preme Court every form of equitable relief on any phase of 
the subject, but this specifically: Does the Secretary of War 
have the right under the statute of 1899, upon which his 
authority wus based, to grant a permit for diversion of water 
from a waterway? Every Secretary of War, practically, who 
has granted a permit has expressed a doubt upon this subject, 
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and several have asked that it be referred to Congress. I was 
myself chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors at 
the time this provision was inserted, which I will read. I 
ask your attention to this: Does this give affirmative author- 
ity to permit such a diversion as this? Is that the object 
and purport of the statute: 


Creation of any obstruction not affirmatively authorized by Con- 
gress to the navigable capacity of any of the waters of the United 
States is hereby prohibited; and it shall not be lawful to build or 
commence the building of any wharf, pier, bulkhead, or other strue- 
tures in any port, harbor, canal, navigable river, or other water of 
the United States, outside established harbor lines or where no harbor 
lines have been established, except on plans recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers and authorized by the Secretary of War; aud it 
shall not be lawful to excavate or fill— 


Not but, and— 


and it shall not be lawful to excavate or fill, or In any manner to 
alter or modify the course, location, condition, or capacity of, any port, 
roadstead, canal, lake, harbor of refuge or inclosure within the limits 
of any breakwater, or of the channel of any navigable water of the 
United States, unless the work has been recommended by the Chlef 
of Engineers and authorized by the Secretary of War prior to begin- 
ning the same, 


This looks to me like a negative provision, very decidedly, 
to prevent obstructions. I do not think it wus contemplated by 
those who had to do with the passage of the act that any 
such broad authority existed as to drain, as I expressed it the 
other day, the very lifeblood of a useful channel, under a 
permit by the Secretary of War. 

These two questions are questions to come before the Su- 
preme Court with any others that are pertinent to this 
question. 

I now want to call attention to the so-called safeguarding 
clause inserted in this bill, inserted with the best intentions, 
and, as I understand, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
McDcerrie] had a leading part in drawing it. At first it was 
very strenuously objected to by the Chicago interests; but it 
was finally consented to. This is to the effect that— 


No question of sanitution or navigation shall be considered aa 
settled by this bill. 


Now, what do you have in that clause? 
affirmative declaration adopting a project which involves 
diversion from the lakes. It is an assertion of the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress for the first time over this diversion at 
Chicago. 

All heretofore has been under permits by the Secretary ot 
War. It is a promise or a condition which does not harmonize 
with the affirmative granting of the right to divert water. 
The two are contradictory, and jurisdiction haying been as- 
serted, it does not afford full protection. The very fact of 
qualifying the intent to divert is a clear and plain assertion of 
the right to permit diversion. 

Then, from a practical standpoint, it is plain that when 
once the water has been diverted in the quantity of 8,500 cubic 
feet or 8,250 cubic feet, which involves the removal of dams 
and locks, involving open water navigation, you can not obtain 
without the greatest difficulty authority from Congress to re- 
store those locks and to restore dams when navigation has 
habituated itself to the open channel. 

Therefore while I am glad to have this safeguarding clause 
for its moral effect, it does not protect us. 

I refer to a decision of the Supreme Court in Ninety-six 
United States, page 386. This case is not absolutely on all 
fours with this, but it is very much like it. 

I quote from the opinion of the court: 


And in the act of August 1, 1876 (the rivers and harbors act), 
there is the following paragraph; 

“For the improvement of the harbor at Duluth, Minn, $15,000. 
Sald appropriation is made upon the express condition that it shall 
be without prejudice to either party in the suit now pending between 
the State of Wisconsin, plaintiff, and the city of Duluth and tha 
Northern Pacific Railroad, defendants.” 

The hostility of Superior City and of the State of Wisconsin could 
not avail to defeat the appropriation, but as this suit was then pend- 
ing the clause that it should be without prejudice to anyone In tlie suit 
was inserted. 

It was not needed. * © © And though the State of Wisconsin 
had brought her suit In this court to abate the work as a nuisance, 
and Congress was made aware of the fact, it still, In 1876, made the 
usual appropriation, and the War Department still had the work iu 
charge; and the Congress cautiously said, this shall prejudice no ona 
in the suit, but we shall go on, notwithstanding, and continue thia 
system of improvement, 


~ 


First, a positive, 
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Now, I am aware that some persons are interested in this 
because they wish to increase the quantity of water in the Mis- 
Sissippi River. I was almost amazed when one eminent Mem- 
ber of this House said to me, “Lam on the fenee on this ques- 
tion; we want more water in the Mississippi River.” Just 
think of the assurance of that! Here is a waterway system 
where the waters are going down and down to almost a ruin- 
ous point and it is asked to divert tlie water still further into 
another system, where. we all know the great problem is to 
take care of the flood waters. The problem in the Missis- 
sippi is to harmonize the low water and the high water. But 
do not think that such diversion: will do you any good. If 
you haye that selfish purpose, you will be disappointed, for the 
reports of the engineers are unequivocally that the diversion 
of 10,000 feet at Chicago through to the Mississippi would make 
in gauge but a difference of 1 foot, and it would not raise the 
water utilized for navigation a foot, because in an alluvial 
stream the navignbility and depth are determined by bars. 
If it were a rock-bottom. river, it would raise the navigable 
level 1 foot, but in an alluvial stream increasing the volume 
of water raises up from the bottom a certain amount of silt 
whieh adds to the height of the bar. The same is true of the 
banks. So the engineers have said that in the Mississippi 
River between Grafton, the mouth of the Illinois, and the 
mouth of the Ohio the increase in nayigable depth would, not 
be more in any event than G inches by the diversion, of 10,000 
cubic feet, and below Cairo, at the mouth of the Olio, it would 
be scarcely appreciable. 

The great question is whether it is fair or not. But there 
is another question whether it would do any good to that 
system, and upon that question the answer is that in increas- 
ing the navigability it would be almost. trivial, 

Now, I want to read here a comparison between the trafie 
on the Lakes and in the Mississippi. River, and I do this not 
with any invidious. spirit. On the Mississippi River 10 to 20 
years ago in trips down the river it was. noticenble that there 
were more Government boats and barges, engaged in placing 
revetments and constructing levees, on the river than commer- 
cial boats, That trafie has somewhat increased in recent 
years. It has been stimulated by the Government. First, we 
passed a law when I was in the Senate asking for an ex- 
amination for-the best type of boat. The investigators went 
clear to Russin to find the best type of boats and came back 
and made a report. Very little good was done by that. Then 
we passed a law making model boats, and little was accon- 
plished by that. Realizing that private: enterprise had not 
utilized the river, the Government invested some millions in 
boats for traffic on the river. Of course, there has been some 
increase in trafie. 

Now let me make a startling comparison between the amonnt 
of traffic on the Mississippi River above and below the place 
where the Illinois River would empty in, and that on the Great 
Lakes, In 1923 the total down-bound freight from the month of 
the Missouri to the mouth of the Ohio was 438,000 tons; up 
it was 300,000 tons. In 1924 there was a slightly larger ton- 
nage: than in 1923. 

Above the month of the Missouri up to Minneapolis the en- 
tire commercial trafie in 1924 amounted to 769,000 tons. 
Now, if you take either of these statistics as a denominator, 
the trafic on the Great Lakes is one hundred and sixty times as 
great as it is on either stretch of that river. 

That is not all of it. The traffic of the Great Lakes is 
characterized by long-distance hauls, a thousand miles or so. 
Let us see what the report of the engineer says about the 
traffic on the Mississippi above the mouth of the Minois: 

Of all the fine large packets belonging to this river, none remain as 
such, having been remodeled for excursion boats. The principal part 
of the freight was carried for a moderate distance by small gasoline 
and steam tow boats. 


Instead of that we have beats carrying 15,000 tons on the 
Great Lakes. 

They could load to a depth of 22 or 23 feet, but the draft, 
by reason of this diversion and the deficiency in the water fall, 
is reduced to 18 feet, 3 inches; perhaps even less than that. 
Larger draft is possible up to the month of July. Then there is 
a stationary phase in July and August and then a diminishing 
depth for the rest of the navigable year. 

Is it fuir to threaten this enormous traffic for another traffic 
which up to date has been only one-one hundred and sixtieth 
part of it? 

I do not knock the Mississippi River. I think there are 
possibilities in it, and I think there are possibilities in the 
IIIinois River, but, as I said the other day, the whole history 
of river and harber improvements is strewn with the wrecks 
of great expectations and small realizations. I can remember 
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30 years ago and more when there was an agitation much 
stronger thun this for the Illinois River, for what was known as 
the Hennepin or Illinois and Mississippi Canal, from the Mis- 
sissippi River near Rock Island up to and connecting. with 
a canal extending to the Great Lakes. 

They were holding meetings out in Towa and Iinois; they 
were forming associations; they were hombarding Congress; 
and during the chairmanship of the gentleman from that dis- 
trict, for whom 1 had an esteem amounting almost to affection, 
Mr.. Henderson, that project was adopted: Seventeen years 
later, when I was chairman of the committee and after some 
$7,000,000 had been. expended, I tell you frankly that we Hesi- 
tated about expending 81,000,000 more to complete it, and we 
authorized that 81.000,00 only because it would be a reprouch 
to the Federal Government to leave a work uncompleted: What 
is the annual traffic on that canal? About 11,000 tons, and 
they have to muintain 32 locks at an expense of about $230,000 
a year. Of those 11,000 toms five or six thousand are of gravel, 
haudled for just a few miles. As an object lesson, when you 
come to inquire about what will be accomplished by the IIIInoin 
River project, I ask you to bear in mind the facts about that 
Illinois and Mississippi Canal. I conld go on indefinitely with 
other illustrations and relate how delegations came here and 
promised millions and millions of tans in traffie; how the prices 
Were to be reduced; how the wirole freiglt-rate structure was 
to be remodeled and the farmer especially was to gain the 
benefit, where all ended in naught, and millions were wasted 
and millions are now being wasted. 
sian MOORE of Virginia, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr: BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. My inquiry may Indicate that I 
am rather dense about this matter, but the bill provides that 
the work of improvement on the Illinois River shall be prose- 
ented in accordance with Document 4, filed at this session of 
Congress, and then proceeds to say that the work shall not 
constitute any interference with or be in any way inconsistent 
with the terms of the permit granted in 1925 by the Steretary 
of War. What seeins to me to be inconsistent. I ask tle gentle 
man whether that is n correct view pand if it is correct, what is 
the necessity for legislating at all? 

Mr. BURTON, There is an improvement that is contem- 
plated. in the way of deepening the Illinois River. I do not like 
that provision, E am frank to say to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATIES. What sectiom is that? 

Mr. MOORE! of Virginia. Section 6. Here is: the language: 


Provided, Nothing in this act shall operate to change the existing 
status of diversion from Lake Michigan or change in any way the terms 
of the permit issued to the Sanitary District of Chicago, March 3, 1925, 
by the Secretary of War, hut the whole question of diversion from Lake 
Michigan for sanitation, navigation, or any other purpose whatsoever 
shall remain and be unaffected hereby as if this act had not been passed) 


Nevertheless, preceding that there is a provision that the 
work shall go on in accordance with Document 4. 

Mr. BURTON. In a way the first part of that provision is 
distinct from the rest of it. That refers to the permit of the 
Seeretary of War which has to do with sanitation only, while 
the rest pertains to the project for navigation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Looking at the face of the bill, not 
making any particular study of tlie permit or of the document, 
I thought that we have in that an inconsistent provision and 
that the argument of the gentleman is reinforced by that cir- 
cumstance, his argument, or at least lis suggestion, being that 
we might as well defer this legislation. : 

Mr. BURTON. It certainly tends to safeguard the situation 
so far as protecting Chicago is concerned, and 1 think in the 
Innguage of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moorr] it is an 
argument In favor of postponing action. What is the use of 
passing a bill here containing a provision—and this is a repeti- 
tion of what I have said, but you can not reiterate too much— 
which may he deelared illegal, beyond the power of Congress, 
within less than a year from now? 

I now eall attention to another provision in this bill. 
to section 8: : 

That the Secretary of War is authorized: to nllot from any funds 
hereafter appropriated by the Congress for controlling the floods of the 
Mississippi River and continuing its improvement— 


I refer 


And so forth. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Cliairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Not now: I think I know what the gentle- 
man wants to tell me. I think there is abundant gall in that 
provision. It authorizes the building of levees on æ stretch of 
river more than 200 miles long, at an expense of millions of gol- 
lars. Were the hands of those who caused it to be inserted 
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not so full with what was in the provision for the Illinois water- 
way, but that they wanted to overload them still further by a 
Provision for leyees on the river? What is the basis for that 
improvement? In the year 1924 a report was made by the 
Engineer Corps on those proposed levees, in which it was dis- 
tinctly stated that there was no national interest involved and 
condemning this appropriation. 
Nr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BURTON. Yes. . 


Mr. DEMPSEY. 
bill 

Mr. BURTON. I am very glad to hear it. I think it was a 
strange psychology that ever permitted its being put into the 
bill, for with all due respect it is a steal from beginning to end, 
without any authority whatever. [Applause] But— 

And while the lamp holds out to burn— 


And so forth, always is there room for repentance. 
ter and appinuse.] 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON, Yes. 

Mr. BBEDY. I should like some information which I think 
the gentleman can assist me in getting. Is there any right now 
existing upon the part of the cities on the-Lakes, say, as far 
down as Sandusky, to a diversion of 1,000 fect per second from 
the Great Lakes for domestic water supply? 

Mr. BURTON, ‘There is that amount diverted. 

Mr. BEEDY. Is there any right existing in the cities to that 
supply? 

Mr. BURTON. That is recognized by the common law 
the right of a city to withdraw for drinking purposes so much 
water; and I may say that Chicago, in addition to these 8,250 
cubic feet, withdraws, say, 1,200 cubic feet for drinking pur- 
poses. 

But let me tell the gentleman that virtually goes back into 
the Lakes. Even if it is evaporated, it goes back in the form 
of ruin, 

Mr. BEEDY. Then, that being the fact, I want to ask the 
gentleman this question. Am I right or wrong? I understand 
that the attitude of the proponents of this dredging project is 
this: True there are 8,500 feet per second now being diverted 
for sanitary purposes. With that we have no concern. It may 
be stopped to-morrow. We still ask for an appropriation to 
dredge our river, for so long as the 1,000 feet come through for 
domestic purposes at Sandusky we are satisfied, and therefore 
there is no question of diversion here in this bill. 

Mr. BURTON. There is a question of diversion here. 

Mr. BEEDY. Is that the correct stand of the proponents? 

Mr. BURTON. No. 

Mr. BEEDY. That is what has been stated on the floor. 

Mr. BURTON. There has been diversion for the purpose of 
sanitation only, nothing recognized in any way for navigation. 
The Secretary of State and the Secretary of War expressly 
stated, as I have read to you, that the diversion was for sani- 
tation. Š 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IHinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes out of order. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair heurs none, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen 
of the House and of the committee: In the Executive gallery, 
by courtesy of the President, there have just arrived, as has 
been shown by the spoutaneons applause of the House, some 
yery distinguished visitors from across the sea. [Applause, 
the Members rising.] I beg to express my appreciation to the 
very distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] for 
yielding to me for a moment to say the words which I have 
in mind. No man in this House could better have graced this 
occasion by so fine a courtesy in connection with a question or 
a matter of international importance and aspect. [Applause.] 
Our distinguished visitors come from a country with which 
our Republic has always had the most amicable relations; in 
fact, they are natives of a land—which, in passing, I might say 
was also the land of my forebears [applause]—that has made 
valuable coutributions to the carly beginnings of our national 
history. It was the great Gustavus Adolphus II who con- 
eeived the idea of planting on American soil a Swedish colony 
[applause], and his great chancellor, Axel Oxenstjerna, carried 
out the purpose of the hero King, who died at Lutzen in 1632, 
and the colony ef New Sweden, subsequently known as Dela- 
ware, was the result of the planning of these great heroes of 
the Swedish people. Through the Reyolutionary War and 
throughout the formation of our Government men who bore 


That proyision has been stricken from the 


[Laugh- 
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their ancestry from that race and from that people took a Jead- 
ing part. As a result of that and subsequent migration to this 
country from Sweden about 2,000,000 people now liye in the 
United States of Swedish birth and ancestry. They have con- 
tributed in personal character, in industrial and agricultural 
achievement, in science, art, and culture generally, to the 
growth, the welfare, and the happiness of the American Re- 
public. [Applanse.] 

On the morrow there will be dedicated at this Capital a 
monument erected to the memory of the greatest man of 
Swedish blood who ever came to the United States, Capt. John 
Ericsson [applause], the designer and builder of the Monitor, 
who in the Nation’s greatest trial met an actual emergency, a 
great crisis, an impending danger to the caure of the Union. 
Happily, we are all united to-day in the grent cause for which 
John Ericsson and the Monitor fought in 1862. [Applause.] 

The Government of Sweden, His Majesty the King of Sweden, 
and the people of Sweden, responded to our request, at first 
informally and subsequently more formally made, that at the 
dedication of this memorial to-morrew there might be present 
these distinguished visitors from abroad. 

I wish to say to our visitors that the American people, the 
Government of the United States, as they already know by rea- 
son of the assurances of the President, the Secretary of State, 
and many others, and the Congress of the United States, bid 
them welcome to America. [Applause.] These noted guests in 
the Executive gallery are His Royal Highness Gustaf Adolf, the 
Crown Prince, and Her Royal Highness Louise Alexandra, the 
Crown Princess of the Kingdom of Sweden. [Ayplause, the 
membership standing.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] 
is further recognized. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I can not forbear for a mo- 
ment to digress from the subject upon which I have been 
speaking to commend the eloquent remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CHIXDELOM]. 

How many splendid types there are in our country, with its 
cosmopolitan population, of those whose ancestry came perhaps 
at a recent date from across the sea. [Applause.]) And ta 
none do we owe recognition more than to the so-called Scan- 
dinavian race—to Sweden, to Norway, and to Denmark. [Ap- 
plause.] It is, I am sure with pleasure, indeed, with enthu- 
siasm, that we welcome the presumptive heir to the crown of 
Sweden in our midst. His is a country with splendid tradi- 
tions in peace and in war for more than a thousand years. 
{Applause.] There is written as with a pen of iron the achieve- 
ments of Sweden in the history of the world. With no country 
are our relations more amicable. May that international 
friendship, which is a crowning distinction for any nation, 
permanently endure between this great Republic—the United 
States—and the Kingdom of Sweden. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will resume what I 
have been talking about. 

ae The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expir 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield an additional 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 15 minutes more. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to pick up the thread where we dropped it? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Those of us who were here and listened were 
led to believe that this project was asked on this basis: 
“We in no way depend on the 8,000 fect for sanitary purposes. 
They may take it from us to-morrow, so long as the 1,000 feet 
for domestic purposes flows along the Sandusky aud other 
rivers. Then we ask this appropriation to dredge our rivers.” 

Mr. BURTON, I have already answered that. If you adopt 
a waterway with 8,250 cubic feet, your plan must address itself 
to that quantity of water. To change it so that a lesser 
amount will flow will involve the replacing of locks and dams, 
which under this project you would remove. You would have 
to restore them. 

I ask the practical question: When navigation has once 
adjusted itself to that larger body of water, when also it will 
be necessary in case there is a smaller diversion to appro- 
priate an additional $5,000,000 or $6,000,000, will not the 
practical difficulty be very great in gaining the consent of 
Congress? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. My understanding of the testimony of the 
engineers is that it would not be necessary to restore the locks 
and dams at all. The channel can be obtained simply by 
dredging, and that the work now done is useful for a nem 
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of 1,000, and that it can be obtained by dredging alone. 
is what the engineers testified to. 

Mr. BURTON. I think there is an error in regard to that, 
although the statement is made that if the locks and dams are 
removed the current will be swifter, and in upstream navigation 
it would be preferable to have the locks and dams because it 
would diminish the swiftness of the flow. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again for just one second? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is in regard to locks and dams which 
are retained, not in regard.to those which were removed. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not agree with the gentleman in his 
report in regard to that. 

Mr. DISMPSEY. It is very clear. 

Mr. BURTON. Now, let me proceed for a brief time. What 
about this Illinois waterway? Those on the Great Lakes have 
no objection to it. But its proponents wish to diminish the 
volume of the water in the Great Lakes. The claim is made 
that they must haye 10,000 cubic feet. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MappEx] in the hearing before the committee 
said he did not agree with the engineers that less than 10,000 
fect was needed. When smaller amounts were named, he said: 


I do not want to agree to any such figure as that. 


That 


Let me read from the last report of the engineers with regard 
to that, made in 1914, the last report that was made under 
any order of Congress in that regard. It is found in Executive 
Document No. 762, Sixty-third Congress, second session, and I 
will first quote from page 105: 


Such a waterway will not require a diversion of more than 1,000 
second-feet from Lake Michigan. 


Then, again, on page 107: 


The claim that more than 1,000 cubic feet per second is required 
for purposes of navigation can not be maintained. The treaty, bow- 
ever, recognizes as proper the use of water for sanitary purposes, and 
it is the opinion of the board that only such water should be diverted 
from Lake Michigan as is indispensable for sanitation, and then only 
with a provision for proper compensating works in the outlets of the 
Lakes to prevent a lowering of their levels, 


I want you to listen to this. The engineers took very seri- 
ously the injury to the Lakes. Report after report was made. 
Two reports were made in prior Congresses in response to reso- 
lutions of the Conimittee on Rivers and Harbors. In the last 
of those reports it was stated that a proper waterway should 
have a depth of 7 feet instead of 9 feet, and let us listen to 
what the Board of Engineers said in the other report to which 
I have referred about the duty of the State of Illinois: 


A primary condition of any cooperation between the United States 
and the State of Illinois should be the acceptance in perpetuity of 
full responsibility by the State of Illinois or its agencies for all dam- 
ages by changes in lake levels. 


Is there anything done in pursuance to that recommendation 
in this pending report and in this provision? 
I read further: 4 


Including cost of compensating works, and for all damages to 
riparian owners, and the State should transfer to the United States 
the locks and the control of the new waterway thus created so far 
as needed by navigation. 


Now, what was the original act of the State of Illinois in 
regard to this sanitary canal? The original act of the State of 
Illinois authorized such a canal, and stated expressly that it 
was for sanitary purposes; that a certain amount of water 
should be withdrawn in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants; and they say that the United States, if it takes over the 
navigation, must undertake the same responsibility that is by 
the report of the engineers imposed upon the State of Illinois. 
This is the provision, section 24: 


When such channel shall be completed and the water turned therein, 
to the amount of 300,000 cubic fect of water per minute— 


That is altogether less than they are diverting now— 


the same is hereby declared a navyigablo stream, and whenever the 
General Government shall improve the Des Plaines and Illinois Rivers 
for navigation, 


And they also say that if the Government of the United 
States should assume and bear the expenses and damage claims 
growing up out of the flooding of these farm lands below, then 
under those circumstances the State of Illinois would allow the 
Government of the United States to treat the sanitary canal 
as a waterway. 
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Now, just look at how diametrically opposed they are. The 
act of the State of Ilinois demands before it can be used 
as a waterway by the United States that the United States 
shall assume and pay for all damages to the farm lands; and 
I propound you this question: If we adopt that project, what 
of the condition by the State of Illinois in turning it over to 
the Federal Government? On the other hand, the engineers 
of the Federal Government say that the State of Illinois should 
assume those claims for damages. Suits to the amount of 
$4,500,000 haye been brought against the drainage district 
of Chicago in the Illinois Basin for damuges resulting from 
the bringing down of this noxious sewage and for overflowing 
their land. It was supposed that the sanitary district would 
pay those claims, but they are resisting with might and main 
every one of them and compelling those who ure subjected to 
this injury to beur the expense. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman would not want Illinois to 
submit blindly to any claim that anybody might make without 
proof, would he? 

Mr. BURTON. Well, there is a way to settle all of those 
claims in an amicable way. It is not the State of Illinois 
but it is the drainage district against which these suits have 
been brought. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, they are a part of the State. 

Mr. BURTON. What is the way in which this proposed im- 
provement of the Illinois River can be settled? The question 
was asked yesterday as to whether the opponents of this prepo- 
sition, if a clause were put in that nothing should be done for 
the prosecution of the project until after the judgment of the 
Supreme Court, would be willing to accept such a provision, 
We can not accept, for this reason: The Supreme Court may 
decide—and the chances are more than 50-50, I think—that no 
diversion from the lake is permissible even by act of Congress. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. And that would mean that 
the Chicago River must be permitted to run into Lake 
Michigan? 

Mr. BURTON. As it originally did. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Then there would De no 
canal or waterway from Lake Michigan to the Des Plaines 
River. 

Mr. MADDEN. And there would not be anybody living in 
your neighborhood, because the sewage of all these States 
would bring pestilence and death. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I was speaking simply on 
the question of law and the result of it. That can be taken 
care of separately. 

Mr. BURTON. Stronger ground, of course, is the questicn of 
the right to divert from one watershed to another, To repeat 
what I said a few days ago, if these were two contending m- 
tions, with common boundaries and of comparative equal strength, 
there would be war before the diversion would be allowed. 

After the decision of the Supreme Court we can get together 
on this. I say here and now that if the decision of the 
Supreme Court should be that there is no right to diversion, 
I feel we should be fair to the Illinois waterway and we should 
endeavor to get an agreement between the States for a limited 
yet sufficient amount of diversion of water, say, 1,000 or 1,500 
or even 2,000 cubic feet. Notwithstanding the law inight be 
decided to be against the right to divert, I make tliat state- 
ment here boldly and bluntly. That would be my attitude in re- 
gard to it, but we do not wish those who are advocating 10,000 
cubic feet or 8,500 cubic feet or 8,250 cubic feet to have their 
way in regard to it. 

How about sanitation at Chicago? Why, it is inevitable that 
whatever the decision of the court may be, for some time there 
will be diversion at Chicago, law or no law; notwithstanding 
they went ahead ruthlessly violating the laws of their country 
and withdrew twice, yes, even three times, what under any 
semblance of permit they had the right to withdraw; notwith- 
standing they maintained a lobby on behalf of their bill, which 
in its wide ramifications and iu its appeal to that which is 
questionable and corrupt, has not been equaled by anything 
else in this country. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wonder if the gentleman knows the facts 
in the case he is stating. If he does I would like to have him 
state them. 

Mr. BURTON. You know them yourself. 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not, and if the gentleman will state 
them and prove them I will join him. E 

Mr. BURTON. You know them or else your eyes are blind. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman can prove what he says, I 
will join his side of the case. I am challenging the gentleman 
to do that. 
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Mr. BURTON. How much do you think they paid per annum 
for legal fees? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. BURTON. That shows you do not know anything about 
what they have done. 

Mr. MADDEN, And I will show that you do not know, 
either, 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Nr. BURTON. Yes. 

- Mr. CHALMERS. I wish in discussing the question now 
before the Supreme Court the gentlemen would emphasize that 
we may get a diferent decision when the Supreme Court acts 
if we adopt this Illinois project than we will get if we do not 
adopt it. ; 

Mr. BURTON. Of course, any provision of that kind is a 
sort of dunger signal in that the Supreme Court might be 
influenced by it. 

Mr. McDUFTIE, 
tiou? 

Mr. BURTON. Fes; but let me first finish this statement 
and then I will be glad to vield to the gentleman. 

We can adjust the matter of the withdrawal if they will 
simply show a disposition in Chicago and on the part of the 
sanitary district to hasten the construction of reduction works. 
It is said in one place in the report that there is a great dif- 
ference in the demand for water according to the standard of 
purity you adopt, and very likely when reduction works are 
completed there will be a certain amount of diversion, not 
large, perhaps 2,000 cubic feet, which may be required there, 
including, or possibly exclusive of and separate from, the 
umount required for drinking water and for domestic purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Newton of Minnesota). The time of 
the gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
minutes additional. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. This morning the House granted me 10 
minutes to speak immediately upon the retirement of their 
Swedish Majesties, but the gentleman from Ohio was spenk- 
ing and, out of courtesy, I did not want to interrupt him; 
but his time having expired now, I think it is nothing more 
‘than proper for me to proceed. 

Mr. BURTON. But the gentleman from Ohio is still speak- 
ing, Mr. Howarp, and I think it would not be fortunate to 
break in on the thread of my remarks. It would also lessen 
the good attention that will surely be given to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. We will all listen to him, and an interrup- 
tion now would yery much break in on what I nm about to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was not aware of the under- 
standing, and would suggest that the gentleman walt until 
the gentleman from Ohio has concluded. ‘The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman from Nebraska wants the 
Chair to understand that he yields out of courtesy to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, not relinquishing any of his rights to 
speak now as ordered In his behalf by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. BURTON. I am very glad to accept that very good 
naturedly from the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield, since there is 
an interruption and I do not desire to interrupt again? 

Mr, BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Personally, I hope before the gentleman 
concludes he will give the eommittee on understanding of 
what the effect would be upon the Illinois River project if 
action upon this matter should be deferred. 

Mr. BURTON. I will do that. I have a note of that I 
will go to that point now. 

According to the report of the engineer of the State of Illinois, 
Mr. Barnes, there are five locks in that portion of this water- 
way which are to be constructed by the State of IIlinois. In 
order that the members of the committee may understand, 
there are three divisions of this proposed waterway: First, that 
created by the drainage canal constructed by the sanitary dis- 
trict extending about 35 miles from Chicago; second, the por- 
tion constructed by the State of Illinois, which I believe is 65 
miles in length and which includes five locks and dams. Of 
these five locks and dams two have already been constructed, 
and they are talking of making the contract for the third. 
Third, that portion which this bill proposes that the United 
States Government should construct in the Illinois River from 
Utica to the mouth at Grafton, a distance of over 200 miles. 
The engineer of the State of Minois says if they do not have 
any more litigation, which they are very likely to have, they 


May I interrupt the gentleman for a ques- 
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can finish their part in three years from the time when the 
contract is made. That contract probably would not be made 
before next autumn, probably would not be made until we take 
some action here, and may not be made until considerably later. 
General Taylor, in repeated hearings before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, has stated that the improvement by the 
Government in the Ilinois River can be completed i» two years. 
Now, what is the rush? What is the haste? One year more at 
least, and probably two, will be required for the Illinois portion 
of this project, 2s compared with the Government, and there is 
no reason for pressing this forward at this time. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, I have detained you too 
long; but if there is any issue that has come up before this 
House in which local feeling has been raised, it is this: 

All my active life I have lived on the Lakes; I have seen the 
city of Cleveland grow from a community of 150,000 to one of 
practically a million. I have been back and forth on these 
channels and witnessed the commerce grow to fleets that Venice 
and the harbors of the modern werld might look upon with 
envy and dismay, because they surpass anything in the past or 
in the present. [Applause.] I do not wish to see this traflie 
threatened with irreparable loss. I do not wish to see an area 
which in energy, in industry, in patriotism, in all the great 
characteristics of modern Hfe is equal to any part of the 
world—I do not wish to see the clock set backward and that 
arca subjected to ruin. [Applause.] 

Now, what is the sensible thing to do? I will recapitulate. 
Wait until the Supreme Court has decided what our rights are. 
[Applause.] Let us not run into a blind alley, where the deci- 
sion may be to the effect that we have taken action; that we 
have commenced a work when that work is not proper. Let us 
see what we can do toward an adjustment of the conflicting 
rights between different portions of this country. Let us not 
make a precedent here. I say to you with the utmost solemnity 
if you can put such a provision into a rivers and harbors bill, 
you that favor that kind of legislation may well take account of 
the dangers of the future, for if it contains a provision which 
builds up one locality and casts down another, an influential 
element of this country will be opposed to any rivers and har- 
bors bill at all. 

We are treading a road that we never trod before when we 
put such a provision in the bill. 

Why is it, when other countries are rent and torn, distraught, 
and threatened with war and calamity, our own is free? It is 
because we seek through Congress, through courts, by all the 
valid agencies that make up this complex system of ours, to do 
justice between man and man and between community and com- 
munity. If you pass this provision, you are not doing justice 
between community and community. 

I appeal to you, my colleagues, not to do that. Strike out 
this provision. It can do no harm to those who propose it, be- 
cause at a Inter time, when the skies are clear, we can include 
some adequate provision, but to-day, in the consideration of this 
bill, let us do justice, let us refrain from action which prom- 
ises such damaging—I may say such dire—consequences as this. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MCDUFFIE rose. 

Mr. BURTON. I promised to yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama ; and if I have time, I will now yield to him. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. We all agree with the gentleman as to the 
importance in maintaining that splendid commerce on the 
Lakes. All that the gentleman has said is true. I think the 
committee feels that way. It has not been our intention, and 
we do not believe that we are hurting that commerce. The gen- 
tleman will agree with me that if we, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, grant that this bill legalizes the flow of 8,250 feet per 
second that flow would not further decrease the level of the 
Lakes. 

Mr. BURTON. There is a more serious question than that. 
Our hopes are based on the depth of the Lakes increasing. 
How can the depth increase if there is an unlimited right to 
abstract 8,250 second-feet a second? 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I have not completed my question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has again expired. 

Mr. BURTON. At some future time I may take the floor 
again and I will answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I believe thoroughly in maintaining the equilibrium of 
friendship between communities in the United States, but 
while we are doing that I believe we ought to concede to each 
other the right to justice, but that is not what the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] is willing to accord. Two gentlemen 
from Ohio within the last two days have paid their distin- 
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guished consideration to Chicago. Chicago, the imperial city 
of the Central West, needs no eulogy from me and she cures 
nothing about any condemnation from anybody else.  [Ap- 
plause.] She stands there as the outpost of advanced commer- 
cial and cultural development, an example of her great genius 
to every section of the Nation. She asks nothing to which she 
is not entitled; her Representatives on this floor ask nothing 
to which they are not entitled. We come to you to-day to com- 
bat mainly the many misrepresentations that have been made 
by these gentlemen in regard to what Chicago has done. We 
do not admit many of the things that have been said. These 
gentlemen tell you that if we will only wait they will see to it 
that we get a little later what we want now. They tell you 
that the Supreme Court will dispose of a certuin lawsuit 
pending before it between now and the 4th of next October, 
and they tell you that at the next session of Congress we can 
come here and adjust the case that is now pending before us 
for consideration. Why do they not join us now in endeavor- 
ing to adjust it at this time? That is what the case is here 
for. We are proposing an appropriation of $1,850,000 out of 
the Federal Treasury to enlarge the navigation facilities of 
the Illinois River, a bagatelle. It is the first thing that Illinois 
hus come before the Congress to seek. We have not been 
avaricious in our demands. We pay into the Treasury of the 
United States about 9 per cent of all of the revenue prid into 
it. We are glad to do it; I wish it were more. We would be 
glad to cooperate with everybody else to give them the things 
that ought to be had throughout the country. 

Rivers and harbors can be improved only where they exist. 
It bas been said frequently that certain sections of the conntry 
get more of the river improvements than others. That is be- 
cause the rivers are there. They could not be improved if they 
were not there. We ask for the improvement of the Illinois 
River because it is there and because it is the great connecting 
link in our inland waterways between the Mississippi River 
system and the Great Lakes, and we ask it because by its im- 
provement we will afford facilities for the transportation of the 
products of the factoriesand the farms at a cheaper rate than 
the railroad companies now accord. 

We are not endeavoring to prevent progress. If the policy of 
the gentleman froin Ohio [Mr. BURTON], for whom I have the 
greatest admiration, should be adopted here, there would be no 
progress; it would stop. He has reached the stage where he 
has donbts as to the advisability and the feasibility of making 
new additions to the facilities for the lowering of the cost of 
transportation to the people. He was once the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I served in 
the House with him when he was occupying that great position, 
and if I recall correctly—and he will correct me if I make a 
misstatement—he_ was, as chairman, heartily in accord with the 
improvement of the Trinity River in one of the sections of the 
United States and for the acquisition of water toward naviga- 
tion for that river they were required to sink artesian wells. 
The gentleman's judgment could not have been very good then, 
or else it is very bad now. The Illinois River is one of the 
great waterways, one of the great arteries of commerce. It is 
223 miles from the place where we want to begin to iniprove it 
to the Mississippi River, and it is 100 miles away from Chicago, 
where we will begin. All of the arguments around this case 
seem fo have been made upon the theory that Chicago has 
been stealing something, but I am here to speak for Chicago, 
aud I am proud to be a Chicagoian. I have lived in Chicago all 
of my life. I have seen it grow from 100,000 to more than 
3,000,000 people. I can beat the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton], who has seen Cleveland grow from 100,000 
to 1,000,000. I have seen the progress we have made, I have 
seen the industry, the enterprise, the patriotism, the valor, and 
the bravery of the people of Chicago, who come there from 
every nation in the world, and although Chicago has a popula- 
tion that speaks every tongue, everything that moves them to 
action is inspired by pure patriotism. We ask for nothing. We 
steal nothing, notwithstanding what the gentleman from Ohio 
says; and if there is any lobby anywhere that corrupts anybody 
or attempts to corrupt anybody in behalf of anything that Chi- 
cago wants, I want to know it. I challenged the gentleman 
from Ohio to state it when he was on the floor, and he did not 
state it. He said he thought I knew, and I told him then and 
I tell you now that I do not know, and 1 do not believe what 
he says. 

I do not say that in an offensive sense; but if there is such a 
lobby as that which he asserts, then we have no place here, and 
I do not think any man ought to make the statement he made 
on the floor and let it gò at that. He ovght to tell what 
he knows, if he knows, and he ought to tell why he knows; and 
if there is anybody corrupting anybody auywhere in relation 
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to the thing that we are asking, then I want te say to you that 
I am not for that thing, and I will join you or anyone else 
against it. 

But I challenge the yeracity of the man who makes the state- 
ment. Let him prove it, and then I will join him. ‘That is fair. 
He is entitled to present the facts to you und you are entitled 
to have them. 

Of course, all of the arguments around this case have been 
made upon the ground of lake levels, and everyone here lias 
been led to believe that Chicugo has stolen all of the water in 
the Great Lakes. 

Well, Chicago has not stolen any water. She has taken no 
water out of the Lakes except what she has tuken by authority, 
if the people who have the power to issue permits have the 


authority. 

Mr. MICHENER. But do not they exceed the permits right 
along? 

Mr. MADDEN.. I do not think so. 

Mr. MICHENER. Does not the gentleman know so? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not, personally, 

Mr. MICHENER. Do not the engineers say so? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know that. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman realizes what the Justices 


of the Supreme Court in a recent opinion say, thut the sani- 
tary district defies the law, and actually used the words “ take 
the bull by the horns,’ and 

Mr. MADDEN. T did not read the decision. 

Mr. MICHENER. I would suggest the gentleman read the 


decision, 
Mr. MADDEN. I object to being interrupted further. 
Mr. SABATH. There is no one charging they are taking 


more water than the permit gives them. 

Mr. MADDEN, I am going to tell the truth of the case as I 
know the truth. I am not under any circumstances going to 
make any statement I dò not honestly believe myself to be trne. 
They claim we have lowered the lake levels, that the lake levels 
are 40 inches lower than they were. That is true. They are; 
but they have tried to leave the impression that the diversion 
of water from the Lakes at Chicago has lowered these luke 
levels 40 inches, although when cornered they do say it is but 
5 or 534 inches. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
per second? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. I say if you continue to take 10,600: 
cubic second-feet out of the Lakes for diversion from now 
until the day of judgment it would not lower the levels of the 
Lakes one-millionth part of an inch. The levels of the Lakes, 
so far as they are affected, have reached a state of repose, I 
maintain that 8,250 cubic second-feet taken out of the Lukes, 
and now used as a guide by the engineers in computing the 
cost of the proposed improvement to the Illinois River, is not 
80 connected up with the recommendation for the Improvement 
as to require the continued use of that amount. What it does 
is to provide for the use of 8,250 cubic second-feet as a basis 
of calculation of what the cost of the improvement of the Hli- 
nois River will be. If yon reduce the quantity to 5000 cubie 
secoud-feet for the purpose of calculation, the cost of the 
Illinois improvement will be more, but it does not tie the two 
things together at all. I want that gotten clearly into the 
minds of all of you. On the other hand, the former Senator 
from Ohio says we can settle the question, and he also says 
8,250 cubic second-feet is tied, and we are bound by it, and 
that we can not lower the channel in the Illinois River without 
restoring the locks in case a less quantity than 8.250 enbie 
second-feet is used; but, as an engineer having some knowledge 
of construction, I maintain that you can lower the river chan- 
nel as much as you want to by digging it deeper and making it 
a little less wide than originally intended under the existing 
plan, depending entirely ou the flow. It costs more to make 
a channel with less flow than with more flow. Say, for ex- 
ample, the How is diminished us the conditions are adjudicated 
at Chicago and the Illinois channel has to be deepened, it 
would have to be deepened at a greater cost. I am willing to 
admit thet. But I want to say that the permit under which 
Chicago is taking water ont of the Lakes at the present time 
wis issued by the Secretary of War on condition that Chicago 
proceed a little faster than she has been proceeding. She has 
begun to provide sewernge-reduction works, other tban dilu- 
tion, to take care of that. The engineers report Chicago has 
kept faith, and under the agreement she has spent this year 
between $19,000,000 and $20,000,000; she secured the passage 
of an act by the State legislature authorizing an increase in 
the tax rate from 3 to 4 per cent, so she might be able to issue 
bonds in a greater quantity than had theretofore been pos- 
sible, and she is spending this money and proposes to continue 
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to expend it in direct accordance with the provisions of the 
perinit. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to get a little information. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am going to try to give the gentleman 
information, but I have only 30 minutes, and I must decline 
to yield. I lave a lot of statements to cover. I want to 
say that a board of eminent engincers consisting of: W. W. 
DeBerard, Chicago; George G. Earl, New Orleans; Harrison 
P. Eddy, Boston; George B. Fenkell, Detroit; John R. Free- 
man, Providence; James H. Fuertes, New York City; George 
W. Fuler, New York City; John H. Gregory, Baltimore; 
G. 8. Grunsky, San Francisco; E. E. Haskell, Hamburg, N. Y.; 
Joseph F. Hasskuarl, Philadelphia; T. Chalkley Hatton, Mil- 
wiukee; Col. Charles S. Riche, Chicago; Ezra B. Whitman, 
Baltimore; John B. Hawley, Forth Worth; Robert E. Horton, 
Albany; Clarence W. Hubbell, Detroit; Wynkoop Kiersted. 
Kunsus City; Morris Knowles, Pittsburgh; J. L. Ludlow, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Richard R. Lyman, Salt Lake City; 
Anson Marston, Ames, Iowa; Arthur E. Morgan, Dayton, 
Ohio; Frederick II. Newell, Washington, D. C.; Paul H. 
Norcross, Atlanta; Asa E. Phillips, Washington, D. C.; Francis 
Lee Stuart, New York City; Sherman M. Woodward, Towa 
City, lowa, made an exhaustive study of the causes which 
produced the abnormal low lake levels existing and prior to 
the year 1924 and reported thereon as follows: 


+ ‘She records of the last 65 years revealed at least eight different 
classes of changes In the height of lake surfaces. 

Chinges caused by nature: 

(a) Long-torin cycles with periods of five years, or longer, of rise 
or fall, due chiefly to a series of several successive wet or dry years. 

(b) Yearly cycles of change of height with the season of the 
year. Each lake ordinarily stauds about 1 foot higher in summer 
or early fail than in winter. 

(c) Daily fluctuations of level caused by winds and changes of 
harometric pressure. As an illustration one end of Lake Erie is some- 
times as much as 12 feet higher than the other end. Such condi- 
tions «re likely to change hourly. 

(d) Irregular changes produced by deep freezing of tributary 
streams in very cold winters and by clogging of outflowing streanrs 
by ice jams. In sonie winters the discharge of the St. Clair and 
Detroit Rivers is reduced one-half by ice obstruction; in other winters 
there is no such effect, ” 

Changes caused thcidentally by works for purposes other than 
regulation: 

(e) Permanent lowering caused by dredging and scour in outlet 
channels. The dredging of the St. Clair River to improve naviga- 
tion, with subsequent scour, caused by the propellers of large deep- 
draft bouts, and occasional ice gorges, has had an Important lower- 
ing effect on Lakes Huron and Michigan, 

(f) Vermanent lowering due to diversions through canals. Tle 
Welland, Erie, and Chicago Drainage Canals bave lowered all the 
Lakes except Superior in varying amounts. 

Intentional changes: 

(ga) Raising Lake Superior by control gates at its outlet, in opera- 
tion since 1916, which has temporarily lowered the other lakes by 
withholding water that would otherwise have flowed Into them. 

(i) Raising the level of Lake Ontario by about 6 inches for the 
benefit of nuvigation, produced by the Gut Dam in the Galop Rapids, 
built by the Cunadian Government. 


CAUSES OF CHANGES IN LAKE LEVELS 


A study of the records of the United States Weather Bureau since 
1871, of the United States Lake Survey records of lake levels since 
1860, of the history and nature of the improvements in the St. Clair 
and Detroit Rivers and of the regulating works at Sault Ste. Maric, 
of the amounts of water diverted by the various navigation, sanitary 
und power canals shows that the grentest factor in producing fluctua- 
tions of the levels of the Great Lakes is the varintion from year to 
year of the natural climatic conditions, chiefly rainfall and evaporation. 

The following list of causes and facts will explain the present low 
stages of Lakes Michigan and Huron, The approximate amount of 
lowering below normal is stated in inches: 


1. Unusually light rainfall combined with 020 large evapora- 


tion during the tive years 1919 to 1923 „ 13 
2. The fall from Lake Huron to Lake Erie along the St. Claire 
und Detroit Rivers during 1897—1923, inclusive, averaged less 
than in 1860-1885, inclusive. This explains a lower stage of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron by 8 
8. Diversion at water from Lake Michigan at Chieaggo 5 


4, Retention by the existing regulating works of water in Lake 
Superior which would otherwise bave flowed into the lower 
lakes. (See par. 40). 522 Lae — — — es 
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5. Diversions of water from Lake Erie and from the Niagara River 
by the Welland Canal, the New York State Barge Canal, the 
Black Rock Navigation Canal, and the power canals at Niagara 
Falls, which have lowered Lake Erie about 4:4 inches and thus 
by backwater effect through the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers 
have lowered Lakes Huron and Michigan 2 


Total lowering of Lakes Michigan and Huron below normal_ 31 


In explanation of item (1), it should be noted that the water yield 
of the Lake Superior drainage basin during the 5-year period 1919 to 
1923 was only 64 per cent of normal. The doficiency of water supply 
through St. Marys River to Lakes Michigan and Huron, expressed in 
terms of discharge, was about 27,700 cubic fect per second. During the 
same five-year period the water production of the drainage basin directly 
tributary to Lakes Michigan and Huron was probably 2 per cent in 
excess of normal, This excess represents a mean flow of about 2,000 
cubic feet per second. The average five year net deficiency of the 
entire drainage basin above the outlet of Lake Huron has, therefore, 
been about 25,700 cubice feet per second. The effect of this deficiency 
has been the same as though water production had been normal and 
this amount of water had been diverted. The lowering due to this 
defieiency has been calculated as though it had been uniformly dis- 
tributed over the five-year period. 

In explanation of item (4) it is to be noted that if water had been 
allowed to flow in St. Marys River as it would have flowed under 
naturul unregulated conditions, Lake Superior would be lower by a 
foot or more than it now is. The estimated effect of this water storage 
in Lake Superior was bused on the assumption that the retained water 
would have come Into Lukes Michigan-Huron at an average rate during 
the five yeurs 1919-1923. 


It is said that daily fluctuations of the water levels are 
caused by winds and changes of barometric pressure; that 
changes are produced by diminishing flow of tributary streams, 
and the clogging of outflowing streams by ice jams, and 
changes made by purposes other than regulation, and so on. 
And they now say that Lake Superior is 9 inches lower thin it 
has been. Yet Lake Superior is not affected at all by the diver- 
sion of the water at Chicago. Lake Superior has built regu- 
lutory works to hold the water back, She used to let the 
water down into the lower lakes, but this is not done any more; 
it is held for water power purposes. Yet Lake Superior is 
lower than it was, and Lake Michigan is lower from the fact 
that Lake Superior does not let the water down. 

Stopping Chicago’s diversion will not correct the levels of the 
Lakes, This to the engineering profession would of necessity 
be considered only a minor operation, What the situation needs 
is comprehensive treatment covering the entire chain of Lakes, 
This subject has been given a great deal of study by the engi- 
necring profession in the United States, and the solution rec- 
ommended is regulating works in the Niagara River above the 
Falls and in the St. Clair River between Lakes Huron and 
Erie, working in conjunction with the regulating works already 
installed at the foot of Lake Superior at Sault Ste. Marie. 

Engineers whose standing and qualifications can not be ques- 
tioned are generally agreed that these works can be instulled at 
a very inconsequential cost; that the operation thereof will be 
inexpensive and that when they are installed and in operation 
the Lake levels cau be brought back and held at their normal 
stages to the great advantage of shipping upou the Lakes and 
without in any manner interfering with the operation of power 
plants already in existence. 

The United States Government, in the interest of navigation, 
has made extensive improvements at the lower end of Lake 
Huron, in the St. Clair River, in Lake St. Clair, and in the 
Detroit River. 

At the south end of Lake Huron, near the entrance to the 
St. Clair River, a channel 2400 feet wide and 21 feet deep 
has been cut across a shoal for a distance of 2 miles. The 
middle 1,000 feet of this channel was deepened to 22 feet in 
1923. The original depth across this shoul was about 17 feet. 

The St. Clair River originally had shoals in several places 
with depths of 16 to 18 feet. Improvements have made a depth 
of 21 feet throughout the river. 

In its original condition the channels through Lake St. Clair 
were obstructed by a shoal at the entrance to the Detroit 
River and by bars in the lake at the several months of the 
St. Clair River. Over these bars there was an original depth 
of water of from 2 to 6 feet. Prior to 1858 1 channel was dredged 
across these bars to a depth of 12 or 13 feet. Now the channel 
at the mouth of the St. Clair River consists of two dredged 
cuts, each 300 feet wide and 20 feet deep, improved for more 
than 3 miles. A channel 800 feet wide and 28 feet deep has 
been cut across the shoal at the entrance to the Detroit River. 

In the lower Detroit River, just about the entrance to Lake 
Eric, there was originally a depth of from 12.5 to 15 feet 
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across the Limekiln Crossing. There were many other shoal 
spots in the channel. The present project, now practically 
complete, provides for a. depth of 22 feet to a width of 450 
feet in the Livingstone Channel (down-bound channel) and a 
depth of 22 feet to a width of 600 feet in the Amherstburg 
Channel (upbound channel). 

There isno doubt that these improvements have increased the 
outfow capacity from Lakes Michigan and Huron and has 
lowered these lakes, probably more than has the diversion at 
Chicago. A study of the present lake levels can lead only to 
such a conclusion. Lakes Michigan and Huron are abnormally 
low; Lake Superior is low, even though its waters are being 
held back by regulating. works; and at the samé time Lakes 
Erie and Ontario are practically normal. The upper lakes are 
being drained for the benefit of the lower lakes. 

Diversions for various. purposes from the Great Lakes and 
tributary waters brought about the construction of regnlating 
and compensating works, which have raised lake levels. to 
the extent required at these particular places. 

In 1901 the first regulating works were constructed at. Sault 
Ste. Marie on St. Marys River to compensate for the lowered 
levels of Lake Superior, due to the large amount of water taken 
for power purposes, At first the works, consisting of four 
movable gates or dams, closed only one-fourth of the channel 
of St. Marys River. These were built by the Canadians. Later, 
in 1916, the United States built cigbt similar sections on. the 
American. side, and the Canadians in 1918 filled the remaining 
gap by installing four more gates on their side of the boundary. 
At the present time movable dams close the entire channel, 
the level of Lake Superior is held under complete manual con- 
trol, and all the water not needed for lockage and a slight 
amount to preserve fish life in the rapids is used for power. 

Before the construction of these dams the levels of Lake 
Superior liad a 4.6 foot variation; and these regulating’ works 
have held the levels ordinarily within a range of 18 inches with 
a maximum range of 2% feet. 

Before the year 1903 the level of Lake Ontario had been 
lowered by the enlargement of the Canadian Vessel Channel 
at the Galops Rapids. 

In order to restore the levels of Lake Ontario the Canadian 
Government sought and obtained permission from the United 
States to construct the Gut Dam, built partly on Canadian 
and partly on American territory, In the year 1903 this- 
work was completed, and consisted of a fixed dam closing one 
of the channels at the Galops Rapids, 

The probable effect of this dam was estimated by United 
States engineers prior to the building and later found to be 
substantially correct. It raised the level of Ontario greater 
than the estimated lowering that would result from. greatest. 
proposed diversion at Chicago. 

In the report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, reviewing the Warren report, August 24, 1920, is 
this statement: 


Lake Ontario has teen raised about fifty-six one-hundredths foot by 
the construction of the Gut Dam, which is 50 per cent more than the: 
lowerings caused by the diversions at Chicago. 


Every board of engineers which has’ investigated this sub- 
ject has recommended regulating or compensating works to 
restore lake levels. 

The Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways, appointed nn- 
der an act of Congress of 1897, reported that it was feasible 
to construct movable gates or dams in the Niagara River for 
the purpose of raising the surface of Lake Erie, and such con- 
struction, by maintaining the level of the lake at an eyen stage, 
would benefit navigation. 

The International Waterways Commission recommended the 
construction of compensating works for the restoration and 
preservation of the levels of the Great Lakes. 

In the year 1910 Congress created a commission of engineers 
to report, among other things, upon means and methods for the 
preservation of Inke levels, and in its report, made in August, 
1913, entitled“ Final Report on Waterway from Lockport, III., 
to the Mouth of the Illinois River,” the commission discussed 
the Chicago diversion and reported that: 


The diversion of 10,000 cubic feet of water per second through the 
Chicago Drainage Canal would lower the water surface at mean lake 
level 0.465. foct in Lakes Huron and Michigan, 0.448 foot in Lake Eric, 
0.431 foot in Lake Ontario. 


It proposed the construction of submerged weirs in the 
Niagara River to hold up the level of Lake Erie, and submerged 
weirs in the St. Clair River to hold up the levels of Lakes 
Michigan aud Huron, at a total estimated cost of $475,000, with 
$15,000 annually for maintenance. 

This commission further found that— 
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To restore the diminished: levels. of the Lakes hy contracting works 
In their outlet, does not, however, present any serious difficulties 
. At the foot of Lake Ontario the closure of the Gut Channel 
of the Galops Rapids by the Canadian Government has had the effect 
of raising the level of Lake Ontario an amount nearly equal to the 
computed lowering of the lake by diversion. of 10,000 second-feet at 
Chicago, and no compensation is at the present. time necessary to re- 
store former conditions in this lake. * It is proposed to di- 
minish the outflow of Lake Erie by the construction of three sub- 
merged weirs in Niagara River In the vicinity of Squaw Island, which 
would average about 4.2 feet in belght and would contain about 15,000 
cnbic yards of masonry. The estimated cost is $150,000, To raise the 
levels of Lakes Michigan and Huron, submerged weirs are proposed in 
St. Clair River, covering 3 miles of river below the mouth of Black 
Riyer to Port Huron * * +, 

It is computed that these weirs will increase the velocity of water 
flowing over them * * , but, on the other hand, above the mouth 
of Black River the river slopes, and velocities which are now excessive 
Will be diminisbed and navigation on the whole will be cousideralily 
benefited. 


Gentlemen, here is a very interesting problem. The Canadian 
Government has just made public a report on the depth of water 
last month. In the Great Lakes bordering Canada and the St. 
Lawrence River, the report says, Lake Superior is 9 inches 
shallower than it was last year; that Lake Erie is only 1 inch 
below its last year’s mark, and that the St. Lawrence River is 
neurly 3 feet higher than it was a year ago. 

Do they charge the diversion of water at Chieago raises the 
St. Lawrence River? Everybody has been arguing that diver- 
sion lowered it. But here is an official report from Canada to 
the effect that the St. Lawrence River is nearly 3 feet higher 
than it was a year ago. 

Mr, SCHNEIDER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. 
made that report? 

Mr. MADDEN. The Dominion of Canada, the engineering 
section. The gentleman can get a copy of the report. There 
is not a reason in the world why there should be any question 
whatever raised as to the desirability and necessity of the 
proposal we have before us. We are proposing that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall improve the Ulinois River 
from Utica to Grafton; that it shall take ont some locks that 
belong to the State and improve the locks belonging to the 
United States; that it shall make navigable the waters of the 
Illinois River and connect them with the Mississippi River, 
which is already navigable; and when you improve the Minois 
River, as we propose, then you will immediately make available 
the Hennepin Canal, which runs across the State to Rock 
Island and other places, and should connect with the Illinois 
River to make it usable. Lou thereby make it a utilitarian 
waterway by which the people of Iowa and other adjacent 
States can transport their products for less money tban they 
can now transport them by rail. Why was not the Hennepin 
Canal allowed to be navigable and utilitarian? Simply because 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], when chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, refused to allow the improve- 
ment of the IIIinols River in order that we might be able to con- 
nect the Hennepin Canal with it. We not only propose to im- 
prove the Illinois River, but to connect the Hennepin Canal 
with it, and we propose to give to the people of the country 
facilities which the gentleman from Ohio tried to prevent them 
from having. 

We are not trying to steal anything. We are not trying to get 
anything for nothing. We pay our share toward the expenses 
of this Government. We are entitled to the same consideration 
as fhe State of Ohio and the State of Michigan, and we contend, 
notwithstanding what they say, that we are not respousible 
for the lowering of the level of the Lakes to the extent of more 
than 534 inches. They try to make you believe that we are 
responsible for it all. Let us get the truth of it, and then you 
can act as you like: We are not pleading with you to vote 
with us because Illinois wants a waterway. 

Illinois does not want this waterway simply for Hlinois. It 
wants it for States adjacent in the Mississippi Valley. [Ap- 
plause.] I think Senator Burton said a while ago that Canada, 
wanted a waterway connecting with the sea, referring to the St. 
Lawrence. That is what we are trying to give our people out 
there—u waterway to the sea. 

Have they a right to it? Is it not a legitimate enterprise? 
Does it not meet a long-existing need? Will it net furnish 
facilities for transportation and, if so, ought not the country 
out there have it? That is all that is involved in this question. 
It does not make any difference whether this waterway is built 
or not; whether this bill is passed or not; whether you build 
the canal or not; it will not make one iota of difference in the 
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question of the Inke levels, not one. I assert that and I chal- 
lenge anybody to prove the contrary, because this water is 
going on, it is being diverted under a permit, and Chiengo is 
keeping faith with the Goyernment of the United States in 
providing means by which she will reduce the quantity as time 
goes along and as she is able to provide other means of disposal 
for her sewage. 

There is one thing we are not doing. We are not letting 
sewage go into the lake, and that is something none of these 
other people can say. We do not want to contaminate the 
lake, and if you ehange the course of the Chicago River toward 
the lake, then you might just as well move Chicago; and if 
that is going to be the policy, all the section of the country in 
which we live may go to dry rot, because you can not keep 
people in a place where they can not live and breathe. You 
must protect their health; you have to cooperate, and we want 
to cooperate. 

My. MICHEYER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is there any desire on anybody's part not 
to do that? 

Mr. MADDEN. I just heard the gentleman from Ohio make 
the statement that the channel ought to be turned back and 
let the sewage go into the Inke. I heard him make that state- 
ment while he was speaking on the floor. 

Mr. MICHENER. He did not meun to have sewage go into 
the lake. 

Mr. MADDEN, 
have to go there. 

Mr. MICHENER. Are you not making plans to take care of 
the sewage? 

Mr. MADDEN. 
as we can. 

Mr. MICHENER. As a matter of fact, the ultimate end of 
your present plan would still permit the diversion of 4,167 
feet, would it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I do not know whether it would or 
not, I am frank to say to the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHENER. But as to the question of putting it back 
into the lake, there is no such question before Congress or 
Chicago or the country. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what would happen if it were shut 
off now. 


If the current were turned back it would 


We are, and we are doing that as rapidly 


Mr. MICHENER. Nobody fs asking that that be done. We 
are asking that it be left as it is. 
Mr. MADDEN. ‘That is exactly what we are asking. Then 


you and we have joined. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman join us in having the 
matter left as it is? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what we are doing. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman join us in striking 
out the whole thing and leaving it as it is? 

Mr. MADDEN. This provision in the bill says that it shall 
remain just exactly as if legislation were not enacted. That 
is what we are asking and we are fair. We want to be fair, 
we want to be frank, and we want to be open and aboyeboard. 
And I mean just what I say when I say that the proviso in 
the bill means exactly what it says. 

Mr. MICHENER. But does the gentleman contend that we 
should authorize an improvement which requires the taking of 
water from the Lakes, going on and making the improvement 
which takes the water, and then add another clause saying 
that you shall not take the water? 

Mr. MADDEN. We did not say that, though. 

Mr. MICHENER. You just took the water. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; we do not do that. What we say is 
that the passage of this legislation for a waterway should 
leave everything as if the legislation had not been passed. 

Mr. MICHENER. But can that be true when you authorize 
an improvement that requires the water? 

Mr. MADDEN. You could not do it if you coupled it—as I 
said and as many think—with the 8,250 feet as one of the con- 
ditions precedent to the improvement of the Illinois River, but 
I maintain that they are not coupled up and that the 8,250 
feet of water per second flowing from the lake into the drain- 
age canal is only for the purpose of calculation as to the cost. 
I think that is a fair answer to the gentleman. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newron ]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the opponents of 
this bill have been most intemperate in their speeches. They 
bave not been willing to rest their case upon facts and sound 
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arguments, but have ransacked their vocabularies for words of 
sarcasm, vituperation, and abuse. They have talked of a steal 
at Chicago and of inhuman monsters. But I think you will 
agree with me that such intemperance is neither persuasive nor 
convincing. We are dealing with a problem of vast importance 
to this country, a problem which should be met seriously with 
arguments and with facts. 

As a Member of Congress during the past eight years, I have 
devoted much time to the river and harbor problem, and 1 do 
not believe that any Member who has served with me will 
charge that I have been selfish in my efforts or that I have 
been unwilling to recognize a meritorious waterway project. 
in any section of this Union. I have no desire to injure the 
commerce of the Great Lakes. On the contrary, I want to 
preserye and encourage it. 1 am in favor of a great waterway, 
from the Lakes to the Gulf. Such a waterway would be a 
benefit to the whole country; and if I did not believe it could 
be constructed without injury to the Great Lakes or to tho 
commerce thereon, I would not favor it. 

Diversion at Chicago began in 1900, and for approximately 
20 years there wis no agitation or serious protest. Such pro- 
test did not arise until the great power interests of New York 
and along the St. Lawrence discovered the tremendous value 
to them of the water which for 20 years had been going from 
the Great Lukes down through the Mississippi to the Gulf. 
making possible the development of a great waterway through 
the greatest agricultural and industrial area of our country 
southward to the sea. 

Mr. SABATH. Now you are hitting it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri, It was then that they raised a 
hue and cry to the effect that the harbors of the Great Lakes 
were being impaired by the lowering of the lake levels result- 
ing from this diversion, As a matter of fact there are few, 
if any, of the harbors of the Great Lakes which are not much 
deeper to-day than they were when diversion began 25 years 
ago. The lake city which has voiced the loudest protest 
against diversion is the city of Milwaukee, and yet the harbor 
at Milwaukee when diversion began in 1900 was approximately 
11 feet deep, while now it is 21. The harbor at Milwaukee, 
like the harbors of all of the lake cities, has been improved 
and deepened ut the expense not of the taxpayers of such 
cities or of the States bordering upon the Lakes, but at the 
expense of the taxpayers of the whole country. This is so 
because the Great Lakes do not belong to the cities which are 
fortunate enough to be located upon their banks nor to the 
States whose shores they wash. They are great highways 
belonging to the Nation, just us the rivers and harbors beleng 
to the Nation, to be improved and used for the benefit of the 
whole country. 

That the power interests have been clever and that they 
have been represented by adroit and skillful men will be readily 
understood by those who study their methods. So cunning 
and persistent has been their propaganda that the great mass 
of people—farmers, merchants, and manufacturers—inhabiting 
the territory adjacent to the Great Lakes have been led to 
believe that the present low-water stage of the Lakes is the 
result solely of the diversion at Chicago. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. I do not know of anyone who makes such 
a claim as the gentleman mentions. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. That the 5½ inches is the 
extent of lowering as the result of diversion? 

Mr. MAPES. No; that the Chicago diversion is responsible 
for all the lowering of the Lakes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I do. I heard the statement 
made yesterday upon the floor of this House that the destrue- 
tion of the levels of the Lakes was due to the diversion at 
Chicago. As a matter of fact, the levels of the Great Lakes 
were lower in 1895 than they were at any time during the 20 
years following the beginning of the diversion. 

The history of the levels of the Great Lakes, which will be 
found in the War Department. shows that they rise and fall 
in cycles of approximately 25 years; in other words, It is 
approximately 25 years between the low-water periods. 

In 1895 we had a low-water period. The Litkes began to 
rise and continued with an upward trend until 1918, even 
though diversion went steadily on. In 1919 the levels began 
to fall, due to a diminished rainfall in the Great Lakes Basin, 
and continued until last year. Thus far during the present 
year the rainfall has been heavier, and the levels of the Lakes 
are rising aguin. In 1918 the levels of the Lakes were approxi- 
mately 3 feet higher than they were in 1895. Last year they 
were approximately 40 inches lower than they were in 1918. 
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LOWERING COMPLETE 


The engineers of the United States Army, as well as all the 
other leading hydraulic engineers of the United States, have 
agreed that the diyersion of 10,000 cubie second-feet at Chi- 
cago has resulted in the lowering of the Great Lakes approxi- 
mately 514 inches and no more, und that the remainder of the 
40 inches of lowering is due to a lack of rainfall, and to power 
diversions and channel. improvements at. other points on the 
Canadian and American side. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And now that the amount of diversion is 
8,250 cubice feet, one-fifth of that should be deducted, which 
would make it a little over 4 inches. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes; as a matter of fact, the 
lowering of the Great Lakes, due to a diversion at. Chicago, now 
is not over 4 inches. 

It is further agreed by the great engineering authorities of 
the country that the lowering as a result of diversion is com- 
plete; that it has been complete for more than 20 Fears; and 
that even though the diversion at Chicago should continue for 
a century no further lowering would result. 

It does. not require an expert to understand that this con- 
tention of the great. engineers of the country is correet. In 
normal times, according to Government records, approximately 
204,700 cubic feet of water per second from rain and melting 
snow flows into Lakes Michigan and Huron, which have a 
common level. Before the diversion began at Chicago all this 
water flowed out through the Detroit River. After the diversion 
at Chicago began the level of Lakes Huron and Michigan was 
reduced until the amount which flowed out through the Detroit 
River plus the amount which flowed ont through the Chicago 
diversion equaled the amount which comes into the Lakes, and 
when that point was reached the lowering was: complete. And 
yet I venture the assertion that the adroit and clever propa- 
ganda which has been circulated’ at the instance of the great 
power interests has led the great mass of tlie people in the 
vicinity of the Great Lakes to believe that the diversion at 
Chicago is causing the levels to be constantly lowered, and that 
unless it is stopped the Lakes will be finally drained. 

One would assume that Members of Congress were too intel- 
ligent to be misled by propagauda of this kind, and yet there 
are those from the Great Lakes region who continue to churge, 
either from ignorance or design, that the Lakes will be drained 
and the commerce thereon destroyed unless diversion at Chi- 
cago is stopped: 

Another evidence of the conning of the propaganda which 
has flooded the mails aud continued to appear in the public 
press duriug the past five years has been the skill with which 
it has featured the greut navigation possibilities of the St. 
Lawrence River while it has kept the interests of the “power 
combine” in the background. In this propaganda they have 
painted wonderful’ pictures of great ocean liners. from Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Hamburg, and London docking at Detroit, 
Chicago, and other lake ports. The thing they have not fea- 
tured, however, is the fact that the improvement of tbe St. 
Lawrence River, which will cost approximately $1,000,009,000, 
will create electricity to the extent of 6,000,000 horsepower, 
and that 5,250,000 horsepower of that amount will be gener- 
nted in the Dominion of Canada, while only 750,000 Horsepower 
will be generated in the United States. They have not fen- 
tured the further fact that the Canadian Government has de- 
clared the policy that in the future they will not permit power 
generated in Canada to be transported to the United States, 
hut that they will require that the factories using such power 
be located on Canadian soil. 

The farmers, merchants, and manufacturers of the great 
Mississippi Valley are suffering from exorbitant freight rates 
which the railroads can not afford to reduce, but in fact their 
representatives are appearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission insisting that their incomes are not adequate and 
that their rates must be increased in order for them to continue 
to maintain successful operation. The average rail freight rate 
of the country now is 11 mills per ton-nile, while freight is 
being carried upon the Great Lakes at one-tenth the average 
rail rate. Experience upon the rivers in this country and in 
Wurope has proven conclusively that when our rivers are im- 
proved freight can be carried upon them at one-fifth the aver- 
nue rail rate of the country. This would be a great blessing to 
agriculture, commerce, and indnstry located far from the sen- 
shore in the interior of the United States. 

Congress has adopted waterway projects in the Mississippit 
Valley 6.520 miles in length, consisting of the Ohio River from 
Pittsburgh to Cairo, the Mississippi River from Minneapolis to 
the Gulf, the Missourl River from Kansas City to its mouth, 
together with certain tributaries to these trunk-line water- 
Ways. This system penetrates the great productive area in the 
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interlor of the United States, and it will not be complete with- 
out a link connecting it with Chicago and the Great Lakes. 

Representatives of the lake carriers appear before commit- 
tees in Congress with the proud boast that they send their large 
lake steamers, carrying 14,000 tons of ore, from Duluth to Erie, 
Pa. They regard this a wonderful feat. As a matter of fact 
the towbcats of the Government barge line are making fre- 
quent trips from St. Louis to New Orleans, carrying 12,009 tons 
of merchandise and grain at one load. They could carry in- 
finitely larger loads of ore, because it is compact and heavy. 
The steamer Barrett made the trip from Pittsburgh down the 
Ohio to Caio and down the Mississippi to New Orleans with a 
fleet of barges, carrying 50,000 tons of coal. upon one trip; and 
what is being done upon these trips can be done with regularity 
when these great inland rivers are completed. 

With possibilities sucli as these is it not in the Interest of the 
whole country to finish these inland rivers and make this great 
waterway system complete by connecting it with Cliicago and 
the Lakes, where are located the greatest industrial freight- 
producing centers in the United States? Chicago and tlie other 
manufacturing cities upon the Lakes would be greatly benefited, 
as their products could. be given the benefit of a cheap water 
rate to. cities along the Ohio, the Missouri River as far west as 
Omaha, Sioux City, and Yankton, down the Mississippi and 
along the Gulf coast into Texas, and they would have the 
benefits of a cheap water rate for food products and raw mate- 
rials from these agricultural areas back into the lake manufac- 
turing regions. 

The gentleman from Ohlo [Mr. Burron] has attacked and 
belittled the Mississippi and its tributaries. Congress adopted 
the Mississippi for improvement from St. Louis to Cairo 16 
yeurs ago. The estimated cost was $27,000,000, and the act pro- 
vided that it should be completed in 12 years, That time 
expired 4 years ago, and less than $4,000,000 have Deen ex- 
pended for the improvement of that project; and why? Be- 
cause adroit men like the gentleman from Ohio, backed by 
interests such as those with which we are now contending, have 
been able to block adequate appropriations; and still the gentle- 
man from Ohio stands up here and condemns the Mississippi 
because it is not In larger use. How much freiglit was car- 
ried upon tlie Pennsylvania Railroad from New York to Chi- 
cago before the last rod of track was laid and the road com- 
pleted? The gentleman from Ohio has done all in his power 
to prevent the completion of our inland rivers so that they can 
not be used, and then condemns them because more commerce 
is not upon them. But those who have served with the gentle- 
mat are not surprised at his inconsistency. 


FUTURE MARKETS 


The future markets of the United States will be to the south 
of us. The records of the Department of Commerce show that 
the trade of the United States with Cuba last year was greater 
than it was with France. Central and South Ameriva on the 
enstern and western sides offer wonderful future markets for 
the products of the Middle West. ‘The cities of the Great 
Lakes need the products of these, our southern neighbors, such 
as sisal, lumber, coffee, sugar, nitrates, sulphur, salt, and 
many other of the necessaries of life. Certainly it is in the 
interest of the lake regions to have a great waterway over 
a direct route across the United States to these rapidly devel- 
oping markets. 

Then, too, such a waterway would make it possible for the 
great and growing factories in the lake cities to utilize the 
benefits of the Panama Canal and thereby reach the west coust 
of North and South America and the Orient. Our country 
would be immeasurably benefited by the results of the cheap 
transportation which would follow such an improvement, and 
yet such a waterway can not be developed without an adequate 
diversion from Lake Michigan to connect the Great Lakes with 
the great Mississippi waterway system. 

Would it not be n wonderful achievement for the farmers, 
merchants, and manufacturers of the lake region if they could 
realize the benefits of a cheap waterway such as I have de- 
scribed, extending from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, also a 
waterway such as that of which they have dreamed, extending 
down the St. Lawrence, or, if they prefer, the all-American 
route across New York and over to Europe? Both of these— 
one to the east and one to the south—can be had when the 
selfish interests of the power combine have been eliminated 
and the farmers, merchants, and manufacturers of the lake 
regions, together with those of the great Mississippi Valley, 
come to realize that their interests are not in conflict but are 
mutual, and can be harmonized to the benefit of both without 
injury to either. 

If the 4. inch lowering of the Great Lakes resulting from 
diversion at Chicago can be restored, and there still remains 
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sufficieut water for an adequate chaunel from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf and from the Great Lakes east to the sea, what 
reason is there for the farmers, merchants, and manufacturers 
of the Great Lakes region to complain? Their commerce would 
be benefited, and they will have two great waterways instead 
of one, 

After studying this problem for more than a year, after con- 
sulting the most eminent engineers of the country, and atg 
listening to the testimony presented before the Rivers and Haf- 
bors Committee, covering a period of four months, I am per- 
suided beyond the remotest doubt that I can convince any fair- 
minded man that aH of this can be accomplished aud will be 
accomplished when the people of the Great Lakes region dis- 
cover that their fears have been excited and their suspicions 
aroused by the carefully designed literature and propagunda of 
a gigantic power combine which seeks to serve its own interests 
justend of theirs. 

The records of our Government, as well as those of the Cang- 
dian Government, show that 241,000 cubic feet of water per 
second are flowing down the St. Lawrence River, but repre- 
sentatives of the power interests of Canada and Wall Street, 
who pretend to represent the interests of the carriers and ship- 
pers of the Great Lakes region, have continually contended and 
do still contend that a flow of 1,500 cubic feet per second is 
adequate for navigation with a 9-foot channel from the Great 
Lukes to the Gulf. We of the Mississippi Valley, who are 
pleading for relief from exorbitant freight rates, contend that 
10,000 cubic feet of water per second are necessary und essen- 
tial for such a waterway. If 10,000 cubic feet of water per 
second are adequate for a successful waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, then a flow of 241,000 cubic fect cf water 
yer second ought to be adequate for successful navigation down 
the St. Lawrence, even for the operation of ocean steamers. 

I will concede that the water used to make a great waterway 
from the Lakes to the Gulf will not be available to enrich the 
coffers of the power combine down the St. Lawrence. I most 
earnestly insist, however, that this flow of 10.000 cubic fect is 
not necessary to the development of navigation upon the St. 
Lawrence, but it is necessary to successful navigation from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf. 

If a flow of 10,000 cubic feet per second is sufficient to de- 
velop a great waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf, and the 
most enlightened advocates of waterways concede that it is, 
then it certainly can not be said that 241,000 cubic feet per 
second is not sufficient to develop a great waterway down the 
St. Lawrence. In other words, there is no question but what 
there is abundant water flowing out of the Great Lakes with 
which to develop a great waterway from the Lakes south to 
the Gulf and from the Lakes northeast to the sea. 

I want it distinctly understood, as a Member of Congress 
from the Middle West, that I am unalterably opposed to any 
diversion which will injure the navigation or permanently lower 
the levels of the Lakes. I am convinced, however, beyond a 
question of a doubt, that the lowering of 5½ inches which will 
result from diversion of 10.000 cubic feet per second at Chicago 
ean be restored without injury to navigation. 


RESTORING LAKE LEVELS 


Some of the most eminent hydranlic engineers In the United 
States have studied the problem of restoring the levels of the 
Lakes, while continuing the diversion at Chicago. A board of 
these eminent engineers, coming from all parts of the United 
States, have studied this question, and they have unanimously 
reported that the lowering resulting from the diversion at Chi- 
cago can be restored without reducing the diversion and with- 
out injury to navigation. 

Among the eminent engineers comprising this board are John 
R. Freeman, past president of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Providence, R. I.; C. B. Grunsky, past president of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, San Francisco, Calif.; 
F. H. Newell, Washington, D. C., at one time Director of the 
United States Reclamation Service; Robert E. Horton, Albany, 
N. Y., leading hydraulic engincer in connection with the New 
York Barge Canal improvement: Clarence W. Hubbell and 
George H. Fenkell, both of Detroit and in charge of water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal of that city; E. E. Haskell, dean of 
engineering, of Cornell University, and for many years in 
charge of the United States lake survey at a time when meas- 
urements of the effect of diversion at Chicago were made; and 
the late Col. C. S. Riché, United States Engineer Corps, for- 
merly stationed at Sault Ste. Marie, Detroit, and Chicago. 
These great American engineers are unanimous in their report 
that the levels of the Lakes can be restored without reducing 
such diversion and without injury to navigation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I Will. 
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Mr. MANSPIELD. Is it not a fact that every engineer in 
America whe has examined this question agrees that the luke 
levels can be restored? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I lave never heard of one who 
made a statement to the contrary. Col. J. G. Warren, recog- 
nized as one of the most capable engineers of the United States 
Army, made an exhaustive study of raising the levels of the 
Lakes by regulating works, and in a report to his superior, the 
Secretary of War, on August 30, 1919, said: 

That this method of compensation is practicable and that the de- 
sired results can be obtained at a comparatively reasonable cost is be- 
yond question. Furthermore, structures of this nature weuld offer a 
minimum Interference with nayigation and would have little tendency 
to retard the movement of Ice. 


Francis C. Shenehon, one of the great engineers of the 
country and for many years employed on the survey of the 
Great Lakes, and who represented the Federal Government as 
un expert hydraulic engineer in a suit against the Chicago 
sanitary district, has made designs for compensating works, 
and states that these works may be installed to the great benefit 
of navigation and power. 

In House Document 762, Sistx-third Congress, second session, 
pages 12 and 33, Col. Churles Keller, speaking for the Board of 
Engineers, United States Army, says that compensating works 
can be placed ju the St. Clair River to fully overcome the 
diversion at Chicago, und also in the Niagara River to over- 
come the lowering resulting in Lake Erie because of such diver- 
sion und the diversion at Niagara Falls and the Welland Canat. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It would cost a great deal, would it not? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. ‘The cest would he nominal. 
Colonet Keller, to whom I have just referred, and who is 
recognized as one of the greatest hydraulic engineers of the 
Army, reported to the Beard of Engineers of the War Depart- 
ment on August 13, 1913, that regulating works could be placed 
in the St. Clair River, raising the levels of Lake Huren and 
Lake Michizan, at a cost of $325,000, and similar works could 
be placed near the head of Niagara River, raising Lake Erie, 
to fully compensate for this diversion, at a cost of $150,000, 
And, as above stated. Colonel Warren, while commenting upon 
Colonel Keller's report, says: 


That this method of compensation is practicable and that the de 
sired results can be obinined at a comparatively reasonable cost is 
beyond question. 


Furthermore, these works can be installed without any ex- 
pense to the Government, for the city of Chicago, with the 
approval of the Secretary of War, has deposited with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury a bond for the sum of $1,000,000 as a 
guaranty that that city would defray the entire expense of in- 
stulling regulating works necessary to restore the lake levels. 

In the face of evidence coming from engineers of the char- 
acter and ability such as those whom I baye named, showing 
conclusively that a diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second at 
Chicago can be permitted to contiune and the lowering of the 
Lakes resulting therefrom restored without injury to naviga- 
tion and without cost to the Federal Government, what excuse 
can any Member of Congress give for continuing to object to 
the diversion at Chicago, unless he is actuated solely by an 
impulse to serve the great power combine which desires to use 
this water down the St. Lawrence for the generation of power 
for private gain? 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CHALMERS] talks abott gold 
bricks. I know of no one who is getting a gold brick except 
the farmers, merchants, and manufacturers of the Great Lakes 
region, who, by the use of adroit propaganda and the cunning 
speeches of cleyer men, have been led to battle in the name af 
navigation under the banner of the St. Lawrence power combine, 

One does vot have to be au expert to realize that compensat- 
ing works can be installed at the outlets of these Lakes which 
will in no way interfere with navigation and which will restore 
the levels to a point higher than they were before diversion 
began. In fact, the experts advise that these works will over- 
come the reductions resulting from diversions for power pur- 
poses at Sault Ste. Marie, the Welland Canal, and the Niagara 
Falls, in addition to overcoming the reductions resulting from 
diversion at Chicago. 

To illustrate, Lake Michigan and Lake Huron have a common 
level. The water from these Lakes flows out through the St. 
Clair and Detroit Rivers from Lake Huron into Lake Erio. 
The fall between Lake Huron and Lake Erie is normally 814 
feet. The St. Clair River, which constitutes a part of this out- 
let, was formerly 11 feet deep and is upward of 2,000 feet wide. 

In order to accommodate the deeper draft lake steamers our 
Government, some years ago, cut a channel along the bottom of 
this river 1,040 feet wide and 12 feet, deep, making the total 
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depth of the ship channel through the St. Clair River 23 feet. 
It would appear thet the cutting of this channel which en- 
larged and deepened the outlet from Lake Huron would have 
caused a greater quantity of water to flow through the St. 
Clair River, thereby reducing the levels of Lake Michigan and 
Lake Huron. 

But engineers of the War Department insist that such is 
not the case. They contend that the material which was taken 
out of the bottom of the river, thus opening a deeper channel 
for nayigation, was deposited in the river on the sides of such 
deeper channel where same would not disturb navigation, 
and that as a result the outlet is no larger than it was before. 

If this theory be true, and it sounds reasonable, then addi- 
tional material can be deposited in the vast expunse of the 
river which flows down outside of the chanel, thus further 
retarding the flow, and this, if necessary, could be continued 
until all that part of the river outside of the chaunel could be 
closed without any injury to commerce and navigation, This 
would tremendously retard the flow out of Luke Michigan and 
Lake Huron and would naturally raise the levels, increasing 
in proportion as the surplus flow of water is retarded. There 
is no question but what this simple process would raise the 
levels of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron. Similar works 
would also raise the level of Lake Eric, 

Ships nayigating the Lakes pass through this channel, and, 
because of their draft, can not navigate the part of the river 
outside of the channel. What injury could there be to navi- 
gation if n dam should be constructed from cach bank of the 
St. Clair River to the edge of the channel used for navigation? 
This would hold back great quantities of water which serve 
no aid to navigation and would raise Lake Michigan and Lake 
Huron far more than the 5½ inches resulting from a diversion 
of 10,000 cubic second-feet at Chicago. 


EXAMPLES OF SUCCESSFULLY RESTORING LAKH LEVELS 


I am fully aware that adroit representatives of the power 
interests will contend that such dams would interfere with 
the passage of water during the flood season and would raise 
the levels during such seasons, resulting in damage to prop- 
erty around the Lakes. It has been demonstrated, however, 
at Sault Ste. Marie that such dams can be constructed with 
remoyable gates which can be raised during the flood season, 
thus permitting the flood winters to pass freely and without 
interference. It does not take an engineer or an expert to 
understand that by such a method the levels of all the Lakes 
can be raised without injury to navigation. 

Furthermore, a fixed dam has already been placed in the 
river outside of the channel at the outlet of Lake Ontario by 
the Canadian Government which lias raised Lake Ontario to 
the extent of 6 inches and has already overcome the lowering 
resulting from diversion at Chicago, This dam was completed 
by the Canadians in 1903, only three years after the diyersion 
began, and was built for the combined purpose of compensat- 
iug for the enlarged channel made by the Canadians for navi- 
gation purposes and for overcoming the lowering which they 
knew would result from the diversion at Chicago, and the rec- 
ords of the War Department show that the purposes for which 
this dam was constructed have been accomplished. 

The evidence which I have presented shows conclusively that 


the lowering of lake levels resulting from diversion can be 


restored without injury to navigation; that the whole of the 
United States can be benefited by a great waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the Guif of Mexico, which can be constructed 
by the use of 10,000 cubice feet diversion at Chicago; and that 
there will still remain 241,000 eule feet per second flow down 
the St. Lawrence, sufficient for the development of a water- 
way which will carry the most gigantic ocean steamer ever 
built. 

The only result from a diversion of 10,000 cubic feet of water 
at Chicago which can not be repaired is the use of that water 
for the generation of power down the St. Lawrence, and as 
an American I am more interested in a great waterway from 
the Lakes to the Gulf than I am in the power interests of New 
York and Canada. r 

How can any American farmer, merchant, or mannfacturer 
in the Great Lakes region, unless he be ignorant of the facts 
or subsidized by power interests, insist upon the use of this 
water down the St, Lawrence where it is not needed for naviga- 
tion, and oppose ifs use to build a great waterway from the 
Takes to the Gulf through the very heart of the most produe- 
tive area in the world? How can his patriotic Impulse for our 
country’s welfare permit him fo favor Canadian power interests 
over American navigation? I regret to be forced to the conclu- 
sion that we have too many Americans who are more solici- 
tous about Canadian power than they are in providing facilities 
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for cheap transportation for the farmer, merchant, and manu- 
facturer in ofr own country. 

We not only have the testimony of the great engineers whom 
T have named that the lowering of the levels of the Lakes result- 
ing from diversion at Chicugo can be restored, but we have con- 
clusive proof that such lowering cau be restored from the 
fact that the level of Lake Superior, reduced by a diversion for 
jower both on the American and Canadian side, has been 
restored by regulating works at the Soo, and the lowering of 
Lake Ontario has heen restored by the installing of compen- 
sating works at its outlet, 

If the levels have been restored upon Take Superior and Lake 
Ontario, whit sane man can contend that the sume result 
can not be achieved upon Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, ani 
Lake Erie? And if the levels of the Lakes can be restored and 
diversion continned for use in the construction of a great 
waterway through the heart of the United States, what excuse 
has any man to argue against this diversion except it be his 
purpose and his desire to serve the power iuterests? 

In the face of the facts which I have presented, why should 
the farmers of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin per- 
mit the power combine to stir up a quarrel between them and 
their brothers in Ilinois, Town, Missouri, Nebraska, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and other Valley States? It is apparent, and has 
been demonstrated, that lake levels can be restored without 
injury to navigation, and that there is abundant water with 
Which to develop a great Waterway from the Lakes south to 
the Gulf, and another great waterway from the Lakes north- 
enst to the sea. Our treaty with Canada provides that the 
use of water for navigation purposes shill come before the use 
of water for generating power; and there can De no question 
but what two snch great waterways would benefit not only 
the Great Lakes region but the whole couutry as well. 

The farmers of the Lakes région are not interested in 
Canadian power. Like the farmers of the Mississippi Valley 
their paramount interest is in facilities for cheaper trans- 
portation. Their competitors in Australia, South America, 
and elsewhere are near to the seaboard, while the farmers 
of the lake regions and the Mississippi Valley are a thou- 
sand miles inland. Tue merchant and the manufacturer can 
move their business to the seashore, but the farm must remain 
where the Good Lord placed it. Rail rates are high and can 
not be reduced. The only practical solution for the farmers’ 
problem, either in the Great Lakes region or the Mississippi 
Valley, is cheap transportation which can only be afforded by 
waterways. i 

Then why should the farmers of the Great Lakes regiou be 
deceived and allow themselves to be used as tools of the power 
combine? There is no conflict of interest between them and 
their brothers in the valley upon this great transportation 
problem, Why should they not reason together, cease their 
quarrel which exists without cause, and cooperate in the con- 
struction of a great waterway system which will give them 
cheap water transportation over the St. Lawrence to the 
markets of Europe, and through the Mississippi Valley to the 
markets of Central America, South America, and the Orient? 
Why should they not stand together—for united they will suc- 
ceed, and divided they both must fail. 

It has been contended by the power interests that the needs 
of navigation can be met and a 9-foot channel provided by a 
diversion of 1,500 cubie feet per second at Chicago. But who 
knows how soon the time may come when the needs of com- 
merce aml national defense may demand a 14-foot channel 
with adequate width from the Great Lakes to the Gulf? Who 
can now say that it may not be necessary at some future day 
to send submarines, chasers, and destroyers over American 
waters through strictly American territory and over a Strictly 
American waterway, far removed from alien land, from the 
Gulf into the Lakes in order to defend the cities sitnated upon 
their shores? This further emphasizes the necessity of a 
10,000-foot How in order to provide a 14-foot waterway with 
adequate width, 

Furthermore, in the event of a war with a foreign nation 
such a waterway from the Great Lakes to the Gulf would 
make it possible to establish naval bases upon the Great Lakes, 
far removed from the dangers of attack, where submarines, 
submarine chasers, aud destroyers could be constructed in 
safety, and from which they could be moved over nn all- 
American route, through onr own territory, out to the seat of 
conflict without being hampered by the problem of being barred 
from passing through waters of a foreign country because it 
has declared its neutrality. 

For 25 years this diversion has been going on at Chicago. 
This water passed down the Illinois to Grafton and into the 
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Mississippi. Maj. Rufus W. Putnam, of the United States 
Army Engineers, War Department, in a report to the Chief of 
Engineers, dated March 3, 1926, said: 


An inspection of the discharge curve of the river at St. Louis indi- 
cates that an increment of 10,000 cubic feet per second produces an 
incrensed depth of 18 inches. 


If this insidious campaign of the power interests is successful 
and the diversion at Chicago is cut off in order that this water 
may be used for generating electricity down the St. Lawrence, 
then the Mississippi River from Grafton to Cairo will be 
lowered 18 inches at low-water mark. St. Louis is a com- 
mercial center with 27 railroads, capable of distributing freight 
to the whole valley. This is the point which the rapidly de- 
veloping commerce on the Ohio River from Pittsburgh moving 
west must reach in order to be distributed throughout north- 
west territory. It is the point which the northbound river 
commerce from New Orleans and foreign ports must reach in 
order to be distributed over the great Northwest of our 
country. No one can calculate the injury which would result 
to the commerce of the country if this campaign of the power 
interests is successful and the depth of the Mississippi is 
reduced 18 inches as the result. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The problem of controling the Power Trust looms upon the 
horizon of the future as one of the greatest problems with 
which the American people will have to deal. Through clever 
propaganda, in the name of navigation, it has arrayed the 
farmers, merchants, nud manufacturers of the Great Lakes 
regions against the farmers, merchants, and manufacturers of 
the Mississippi Valley and set them to quarreling among them- 
selves when there is really no cause for any dispute between 
them and when, in fact, they have interests in common, which 
ean be easily reconciled to the mutnal advantage of all without 
injury to either. These interests hope that in the confusion 
which follows this quarrel to take away from the United 
States the possibility of building a great waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf in order that they may use this water 
for the generation of power down the St. Lawrence, where it 
is not needed for navigation. 

One can not remain in Washington long without discovering 
the ever-present influence of this unseen foree. When Members 
of Congress attempt by legislation to protect the interests of 
the public in the water-power resources of our country they 
find themselves confronted by this invisible but irresistable 
force. It is doubtful if a better example could be given of that 
which I haye in mind than events which have transpired during 
the past eight years in connection with Muscle Shoals. 

When I arrived in Congress nearly eizht years ago I found 
that the Government had expended millions of dollars in the 
construction of Wilson Dam for the development of power at 
Muscle Shoals. An insidious propaganda besieged the Halls of 
Congress, the source of which nobody seemed to know, urging 
that this project be abandoned as impracticable, unfeasible, 
and a uscless waste of Government funds. Well-meaning Mem- 
bers of Congress were deceived into thinking that this was a 
wastefnl war extravagance. The administration in power was 
impressed by this propaganda and made an effort to find some 
one who would operate the project. In April, 1921, the Chief 
of Engineers of the War Department, acting upon instructions 
from the Secretary of War, sent a communication to all the 
great power companies of the United States in the hope that 
the project might be disposed of to these interests and some- 
thing saved out of the vast expenditure already made. That 
communication read in part as follows: 


The Secretary of War directed me to ascertain what arrangements 
can be made to derive a reasonable return upon the investment if the 
United States completes the dam and hydraulic power plant at Muscle 
Shoals, Tennessee River. 


Not one encouraging answer did the War Department receive. 
Four power companies of the southeastern group, on May 20, 
1921, signed a joint letter to the Chief of Engineers, in which 
they said: $ 


Private expital could not afford to undertake the Muscle Shoals 
water-power development“ nor can the United States afford 
to invest additional public money to complete the dam and hydraulic 
power plant at Muscle Shoals, Tennessee River, as planned. 


These companies stated further that the power available at 
Muscle Shoals would not supply even their remote demands. 

At the session of Congress in 1921 ft was proposed to appro- 
priate $10,000,000 with which to carry on the construction of 
Wilson Dam. This invisible force registered the most stubborn 
resistance. It pretended the most devout affection for the in- 
terests of the United States and its desire to protect the people’s 
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money in the Treasury. The matter came up for hearing before 
the Appropriations Committee. There Hves in New York one 
Col. Hugh L. Cooper, who is consulting engineer for great 
power corporations, among which are the Frontier Corporation 
of New York, the North American Co., the Du Pont Co., the 
General Electric Co., the Aluminum Co. ef America, the On- 
tario Power Co. of Canada, and numerous others. In Febru- 
ary, 1921, Colonel Cooper appeared before a House committee 
in opposition to this appropriation, and gave among other the 
following testimony, which will be fonnd on page 59 of the 
“Supplement to the hearings before the House Committee on 
Appropriations on the sundry civil bill for 1922": 


The CHAIRMAN. Suppose we should say to you we will run the thing 
until the $17,000,060 is expended and turn it over to you? 

Colonel Coorkn. I would not go-neross the street for it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Suppose we should say we will put in $17,000,000 
more, would you take it? 

Colonel Coorrr, No, sir. 


It is doubtful if any lobby has ever exerted greater effort 
to induce the Government to abondon a project than was done 
in this instance. The companies refused to buy. Their propa- 
ganda continued. Their far-famed consulting engineer ap- 
peared In vigorous protest, proclaiming his desire to protect 
the people’s money. 

At this dark hour, when the country was about convinced 
that the adventure at Muscle Shoals had been a wild extraya- 
gance, a new figure appeared upon the scene. It was Henry 
Ford, of Detroit. On July 8, 1921, he made an offer to lease 
the property, in which he proposed to pay the Government 
$5,000,600 in cash, to expend $50,000,000 in the development 
of the project, and to pay such fees into the Treasury that at 
the end of 100 years the Government would have received its 
entire investment back with 4 per cent interest and would 
still own the plant. 

It is doubtful if such consternation among great interests 
Was ever witnessed. The propaganda changed its color over- 
niglit, and upon every hand was heard the protests of the 
power interests that the Ford offer was entirely inadequate, 
and that this was an extremely valuable property, and that he 
should not be allowed to have it upon the terms which he pro- 
posed. Even Col. Hugh L. Cooper, the great consulting engi- 
neer, representing the power interests, appeared before the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, which had the matter in 
charge, and opposed the Ford offer, protesting that it was en- 
tirely inadequate and that this was an immensely valuable 
property. Colonel Cooper and other representatives of the 
power interests have continued their agitation, and on the 
ist day of February, this year, the colonel filed a statement 
before the Committee on Agriculture in the Senate, which had 
the Muscle Shoals project under consideration, in which he 
said: 

Muscle Shoals Dam No. 2 fs the largest power unit in the world, 
measured in terms of capacity. This capacity will cost about $76 per 
horsepower, an amount much less than the average capacity cost in the 
United States or in the world for our large water-power plants. To 
make this capacity useful, it must have water at times and in guanti- 
ties that can only be available through unified development and unified 
control. Muscle Shoals and the maximum storage aynilable for same 
is, therefore, the keystone of a great program of power development 
extending over 400 miles up the Tennessce River Valley. 


In the face of this declaration by this distinguished repre- 
sentative of the great power interests of the United States and 
Canada, how can we reconcile the statement which he made 
before the Appropriations Committee of the House in 1921, in 
which he stated that he would not accept the entire property as 
a gift upon any theory other than he hoped to discourage the 
Government until it would abandon the project in order that 
the power interests might get control of this valuable property 
without reimbursing the Government for its vast expenditure? 

On October 2, 1925, Colonel Cooper gave an interview to the 
New York Times regarding Muscle Shoals, in which he said: 


I know that selfishness fs one of the strongest motives In the human 
heart. 


Can there be any doubt but what this baneful influence was 
working full force in the colonel's heart at the time he appeared 
before the Appropriations Committee of the House in 1921? 
And, Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt but what the force 
that spread propaganda and exerted great infiuence in an effort 
to deprive the United States of a valuable property at Muscle 
Shoals is the same force which has stirred up this controversy 
between the farmers of the Great Lakes region and those of 
the Mississippi Valley, with the hope that in the confusion 
which results it can take away from the United States the 
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water which for a quarter of a century has flowed by Chicago 
aud down through the valley to the Gulf in order that they 
may use it for generating Canadian power down the St. Law- 
rence. What do they cure about making impossible a great 
waterway across the United States connecting the Lakes with 
the Gulf if by turning this water into their turbines on the 
St. Lawrence they can enrich the coffers of their corporations? 
THRATY WITI CANADA 


Representatives of the power combine who, by the use of 
adroit propaganda, have aroused the interest of the farmers, 
merchants, and manufacturers of the Great Lakes region by 
urging the development of a great waterway down the St, 
Lawrence at the expense of the United States, but whose real 
interest is In the power which will result from such improve- 
ment, voiced loud protests agatust diversion at Chicago on 
the ground that it will do injury to Canada, It is evident 
that there are Americans among them who are more solicitous 
about the interests of Canadian power than they are in the 
interests of their own country. But this contention of the 
power interests is not tenable, because the history of the 
diplomatic negotiations between the United States and Can- 
ada shows conclusively that Canada long since recognized this 
diversion and made no protest for practically 20 yeurs after 
the diversion began and not until the water In question was 
found to be valuable for use by the power companies down 
the St. Lawrence. 

Pursuant to an act of Congress passed June 13, 1902, and 
an act of the Canadian Parliament passed at approximately 
the same time, an International Waterway Commission was 
appointed, consisting of three Americans and three Canadians, 
and afier giving detailed study to the problem of diversion 
at Chicago and its effect upon the Great Lakes, the Cunadian 
section of this commission on April 25, 1906, made a report 
to the Canadian Government in which it used the following 
language: 


At Chicago the Americans have built u drainage canal which, when 
in full operation, will use about 10,000 cubic feet of water per 
ROCOUCL Pe AF 

As a diversion from Luke Michigan to the Mississippi is of a much 
more serious character than the temporary diversion from the Niagara 
River, It is felt that the amount of water taken on the American side 
of the Niagara River should be limited to 18,500 cuble feet per 
second, © © © 

It is exceedingly Important in the interest of navigation, both to 
ourselves and the people of the United States, that the diversion by 
way of the Chicago Drainage Canal should be limited. * * + 

If our proposal is carried out, the diversion wiil be about as follows: 
Cubic feet 


Diversion on the American side per second 


ür ie,. d a Sanaa 18. 500 
mee ramon! T.. 10. 000 
TOUR a a ů—‚ͤarñ&ñ!ã —! —— 28,500 


Cubic feet 
per second 


86, 000 


The foregoing recommendation was made by the Canadians 
to their Government six years after the diversion began. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the gentleman will yield, I will call 
atteution to the fact that Colonel Warren's report shows they 
are using 3.400 cubic feet for power at the Welland Canal. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes; and you will observe that 
that is not accounted for in the specifications upon which the 
treaty with Canada was based. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, Chairman, I yield the gentleman fiye 
minutes more. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield him five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. After further study had been 
giveu to this question by the International Waterways Commis- 
sion, to which I have referred, the commission on January 4, 
1907, made a joint report to the American and Canadian Goy- 
ernments in which they used the following language: 


A careful consideration of all the circumstances leads us to the 
conclusion that the diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second through 
the Chicago Rivyer will, with proper treatment of the sewage from areas 
now sparsely occupied, provide for all the population which will ever 
be tributary to that river, and that the amount named will therefore 
sufice for the sanitary purposes of the city for all time, Incidentally 
it will provide for the largest navigable waterway from Lake Michigan 
to the Mississippi River which has been considered by Congress, 


1 Diversion on the Canadian side 
Niagara Falls and on the Niagara Peninsula__......--.--.-_- 
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We therefore recommend that the Government of the Wulted States 
prohibit the diversion of more than 10,000 cubic feet per second for the 
Chicago Drainage Canal. 


The foregoing report and recommendation was made by the 
International Waterways Commission, composed of three Ca- 
nadiaus and three Americans, and was made seven yeurs after 
the diversion at Chicago begun. 

As a further evidence that the Canadian Government made a 
full investigation of the matter of the diversion at Chicago, 
that they were fully aware of its effect upon the Great Lakes 
before the trenty was made, aml that they acquiesced in and 
approved of such diversion, I beg leave to call your attention to 
the fact that this commission employed Messrs, Rudolph Hering 
and Coorge W. Fuller, two of the most eminent sanitary en- 
gineers of New York, to study and report to the commission 
upon certain phases of the sanitary problem in Chicago, and in 
the tommission’s instructions to these greut engineers it used 
the following language: 

Examine the sanitary situation at Chicago, so far ns it Is affected 
by sewage disposal, and report whether it Is or is not necessary to 
the health of the city to extend to outlying territory the system wulen 
Was adopted in 1889 for the maiu city. 

* * + It does not desire an Investigation of the effect upon the 
navigation Interests of the Great Lakes—it has satisfied itself upon 
that polut—nor does It wish to reopen the case of the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal ns designed and built—it accepts that as a fixed fact, with 
{ts attendant diversion of 10,000 cuble feet per second through the 
Chicago River. . 


These instructions were given by the International Water- 
ways Commission, composed of three Americans and three 
Canadians, and were given six years after diversion began. 
And yet, in the face of this language, which constitutes a part 
of the official diplomatic history between the United States and 
Canada, representatives of the power interests from Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, and elsewhere contend that the 
Canadian and American Governments in the treaty which they 
executed pursuant to these negotiations did not have iu mind 
the diversion at Chicago, 

After these negotiations a treaty was entered into between 
the United States and Canada dealing with boundary waters, 
which became effective on May 5, 1910, and contained the fol- 
lowing provisions in article 2 thereof: : 


Euch of the high contracting parties reserves to Itself, or to tha 
several State goyernnrents on the one side and the Dominion or pro- 
vinciul government on the other, as the case may be, subject to any 
treaty provisions now existing with respect thereto, the exclusive juris 
diction and control over the use and diversion, whether temporary or 
permanent, of all waters on Its own side of the Une wen in thelr 
natural channels would flow across the boundary or into boundary 
waters; but it is agreed that any interference with or diversion from 
their natural channel of such waters on either side of the bonndary 
resulting In any injury on the other side of the boundary shall give 
rise to the same rights and entitle the injured parties to the sime 
legal remedies as if such injury took place In the country where such 
diversion or Interference occurs; but this provision shall not apply to 
cases already existing or to cases expressly covered by special agree- 
ment between the parties hereto. 


The foregoing language clearly shows that the United States 
reserved to itself the exclusive jurisdiction and control over 
the use and diversion of all waters on its side of the boundary 
line which In their natural channels would flow across the 
boundary into Canada, and the treaty specifically provides that 
existing diversions should continue. The diversion at Chicago, 
as shown by the reports of the commission which I have quoted, 
was in existence for 10 years prior to the execution of this 
treaty and was the only diversion which prevented water in 
its natural channel from flowing across the boundary and 
hence was the only water of this character to which article 2 
could have referred, and this shows conclusively that both 
Canada and the United States had this water in mind when the 
treaty was executed. Therescan be no doubt but what power 
interests in our own country are now encouraging Cunuda to 
evade if possible not only the express conditions of the treaty 
but the clear Understanding with regard to diversion at Chi- 
cago which existed when such treaty was executed. 

As a further évidence that both the United States and Canada 
had the Chicago diversion in mind when they entered into this 
treaty, I call your attention to the fact that aside from the di- 
version at Chicago the treaty legalized a diversion ‘of only 
20,000 cuble feet per second upon the Americun side of the 
boundary, while it legalized 36,000 cubic feet per second upon 
the Canadian side, and this, too, in the face of the fact that 
approximately two-thirds of the lake fronts are in the United 
States aud all of Lake Michigan is within our own territory, 
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tio part of it touching the Canadian border, and in the face of 
the further fact that of all the waters that flow into the Great 
Läkes above the St. Clair River 107,000 cubic feet per second 
come from American territory while ouly 97,000 cubic feet per 
second come from Canadian territory. 

If the two Governments did not have in mind the diversion at 
Chicago, then what must the American people think of our 
representatives and of our Congress, who entered into a treaty 
with Canada which permitted that Government to divert 
almost twice as much water as was allotted to the United 
States? As a matter of fact, when you add the 10,000 cubic 
feet being diverted at Chicago to the other 20,000 cubic feet 
being diverted on the American side, the United States is still 
permitted to take 6,000 cubic feet per second less water than 
was granted to Canada, and this can be explained only upon the 
ground, as stated in the report of the Internutional Waterways 

Jjommission, that the two Governments regarded the diversion 
at Chicago, which took water out of the watersheds, as of a 
more serious character than the diversions upon the Canadian 
side. 

After the treaty between the two Governments had been 
signed and laid before the Senute of the United States for rati- 
fication, KWlihu Root, then Secretary of State, appeared before 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate while the treaty 
Was under consideration and gave testimony which throws 
much light upon this question, Secretary Root, umong other 
things, said: 

The great bulk of the water goes on the Canadian sile, and the 
waterways commission that was appointed some time ago to deal with 
the question of the lake levels reports, I think, that 36.000 feet can be 
taken out on the Canadian side and 18,500 on the American side with- 
ont injury to the Falls, I thought it wise to follow the report of the 
commission and put in 1,500 feet additional to get round numbers; 
80 our limit is higher than we want, but their limit would not be cut 
down below what it is, because there are three companies on the 
Canadian side who have works there. ‘Then there Is this further fact 
why we could not object to this 86,000 cubic feet on the Canadian side: 
We are now liking 10,000 cuble feet per second out of Lake Michigan 
at Chicago, and I refused to permit them to say anything In the treaty 
about It. I would not permit them to say anything about Lake Michi- 
gan. I would not have anything in the treaty about it, and under the 
circumstances I thought it better not to kick about this 36,000. 
They consented to leave out of this treaty any reference to the drainage 
canal, and we are now taking 10.000 cuble feet per second for the 
drainage canal, which really comes out of this lake system. 


I am advised that in the original draft of the treaty drawn 
Canadian and Americans specified a diyersion of 10,000 cubic 
fect at Chicago, but that inasmuch as all of Lake Michigan 
is within American territory, no part of it touching the bound- 
ary line, Secretary Root took the position that the diversion 
at Chicago was purely an American question, and that Canada 
had no right to treat with us about the use of American 
waters, and it is clearly shown from the foregoing statement 
of Secretary Root that Canada recognized the validity of the 
Secretary's contention, acquiesced in his position, and ratified 
the treaty in conformity with his views. Yet, however, in view 
of Secretary Root’s statement, in view of the language which 
wis inserted into the treaty and in view of the reports and 
recommendations of the International Waterways Commission 
to their respective Governments, there can be no question but 
what the treaty did take into account the diversion of 10,000 
cubic feet at Chicago, that Canada did recognize the right of 
the United States to divert waters in her own territory, and 
that she fully intended that the diversion of 10,000 cubic feet 
at Chicago should be permanent and that with her full knowl- 
edge, consent, and approval. 

It is most distressing now that there are some Americans 
who, actuated by a desire for financial gain, would encourage 
Canada to violate her plighted faith. Canada is our neighbor. 
We have been fair and honorable with her in the past. We 
shall continue so to be in the future; and I do not believe that 
she will allow the urging of selfish interests to persuade her 
to violate her agreements, either expressed or implied. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHAELSON], 

Mr. MICHAELSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the great- 

est inland waterway system anywhere on the earth’s surface 
in point of natural facilities for commerce is the Great Lakes. 
Its annual tonnage is 125,000,000. 
About 10 miles west of the southern end of Lake Michigan 
and only 11 feet above its surface is the summit between the 
Gulf of Mexico, 1,600 miles to the south, and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, 1,700 miles to the east. 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries have 13,912 miles 
of navigable waters, draining a territory of 1,240,000 square 
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miles, 64 per cent of the area of the United States, with a 
population of about 60,000,000 people, 54 per cent of the entire 
population of our country. 

Thus the Architect of tie Universe hus created for our people 
all the netessary facilities for the construction of the most 
comprehensive inland waterway System within the possibility 
of accomplishment anywhere, leaving it to mankind only to 
bring about an adequate connection between the two. 

The possibility and the desirability of joining these two great 
natural waterway transportation systems into one eurly in our 
history as a Nation was recognized by our people and our 
governinental agencies, and as far back as 1822 the Congress 
of the United States passed an act authorizing the State of 
Ilinois to construct a canal connecting the Ilinois River with 
the southern bend of Lake Michigan through the public land, 
said public land being a strip of land 20 miles wide through 
the valleys of the Chicago, Des Plaines, and Illinois Rivers 
between Lake Michigan and Ottawa, which had been ceded 
in 1816 for a small sum to the United States by the original 
owners, the Indians. 

In 1827 Congress again passed an act authorizing the State 
of Illinois to open this canal— 


Provided, That the said canal, when completed, shall be and for- 
ever remain a publle highway for the use of the Government of the 
United States, free from any toll or other charge whatever, for any 
property of the United States or persons in their service passing 
through the same, 


In 1836 the Illinois State Legislature passed “an act for the 
construction of the Illinois & Michigan Canal,“ stating— 


that sald canal shall not be less than 45 feet wide at the surface and 
30 fect at the base, and of sufficient depth to insure navigation, to 
be supplied with water from Lake Michigan and such other sources as 
the canal commissioners may think proper. 


The original design was for a deep-cut canal fed by gravity 
flow from Lake Michigan, but it was built on the shallow-cut 
plan on account of lack of funds. The canal took 12 years to 
build and was completed in 1848 by the State of Illinois at a 
cost of $6,557,681. It was 6 feet deep and 40 feet wide, and was 
fed partially by gravity flow from the Calumet River through 
the Calumet feeder, which connected with it at the village of 
Sag, III., and by water pumped from the Chicago River up into 
the canal at Ashland Avenue, where its locks were located. 
It was a great aid to commerce in the Mississippi Valley and 
Great Lakes region, despite the fact that frequently for months 
at a time the Illinois River was only 20 inches deep. 

The Government closely observed the operation of the Illinois 
& Michigan Canal, and during the period from 1848 to 1890 
caused a number of surveys to be made of it and the entire 
Illinois River project, and a summary of the general tenor 
of these reports is as follows: 


The question of a through line of water communication from the 
Mississippi to Lake Michigan via the Illinois River has been before 
Congress since an early date. 

The ultimate object of this improvement is to provide a channel way 
from the lower end of Lake Michigan to the Mississipp! River of sum- 
cient capacity to accommodate large-sized Mississipp! River boats, 80 
that the products of the country may be carried from the lake to the 
Gulf without breaking bulk; also to enable vessels of war of con- 
siderable capacity to pass freely from the Guif of Mexico into the 
defenseless waters of our northern lakes should the exigencles of our 
foreign relations ever require this to be done. 

The waterway from Chicago to Grafton on the Mississippi River 
is u most important one, and when completed there is little doubt 
that it will richly pay for itself in the reduction and regulation of 
freights. 


The record further shows that the canal was regarded by the 
Government not only as a military but a commercial necessity, 
for in 1868 the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army 
said in his report on this subject: 


As a military measure the construction of this canal will be effective; 
and, fortunately for tho country, this can be done at an expense which 
must be regarded as insignificant when compared with the objects to 
be obtained, But, great as are the military reasons which favor the 
establishment of steamboat navigation between the Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippl, they are vastly transcended by those of a commercial aud 
political character, 


Pure drinking water is essential to healthy human life, 
Ninety years ago the village of Chicago drank from wells—so 
did the city—until the wells became so filled with poison, which 
leaked through the sand from vaults and cesspools into the 
wells, that there was “death in the cup.“ 
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Then the water supply was dipped from the lake where its 
Waves lapped the shore and water peddlers distributed it to the 
people for pay. 

Then water was pumped from the Inke a short distance from 
shore into tanks, from which it was conyeyed through wooden 
pipes to the Consumers. 7. 

The rapid growth in population of the city of Chicago em- 
phasized the importance of sewage disposal, and in 1856 a 
bystem ef underground sewers, probably the first in the United 
States, was constructed, draining principally into the Chicago 
River. Therefore, it was not long before the shore waters 
became unfit for use, and the pipes through which the water 
was drawn had to be extended farther into the lake. 

As population increased so did the amount of filth whieh was 
discharged into the lake, The death rate from typhoid fever 
was higher than that of any other city in the country. The 
highest death rate was among the children and the poor people 
who could not moye away or afford water from any other 
source than the polluted waters of Lake Michigan. 

The solution of this most serious problem, to protect the lives 
and health of the people, was taken up by the State legislature, 
and in 1889 a State law was pussed creating the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago and authorizing the building of a sanitary and 
ship canal, connecting the Chicago River with the Des Plaines 
River to divert the sewage which was polluting the waters of 
Lake Michigan into the Mississippi watershed. 

This State law required the sanitary district to dilute the 
sewage turned into the Des Plaines River with water from Lake 
Michigan on a basis of 344 cubic feet of water per second for 
each 4,000 population. 

This action by the State legislature was taken as a result of a 
study aud an investigation by a commission appointed for the 
purpose of investigating every known method of sewage disposal 
and to take into consideration the great demand for a deep 
waterway to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Therefore a sanitary and ship canal 32 miles long, 24 feet 
deep, and 160 feet wide, with a capacity of 10,000 cubic feet per 
second, was constructed from the Chicago River to the city of 
Lockport, where controlling locks were built at an original cost 
for the entire project of $30,000,000, 

The canal was completed in 1899, and in Deeember of that 
year Congress and the War Department were notified. officially 
of what had been accomplished iu this regard. 

In 1900 the water was turned on from Lake Miehigan, and 
the northern link of the Great Lakes to the Gulf waterway was 
complete and in operation. Since that time the Chicago and 
Des Plaines Rivers have been improved by the district, and 
other branch canals, pumping stations, intercepting sewers, and 
sewage-treatment plants, representing a total cost of about 
£90,000.000, have been constructed. 

The Chicago plait of sewage disposal by dilution and diver- 
sion from Lake Michigan, aided by the pasteurization of mitk 
and the chlorination of water, resulted in a reduction of the 
typhoid death rate to the lowest point of any big city in the 
world. 

Federal engineers and officials had full knowledge of the 
creation of the sanitary district and of the plan to reverse the 
flow of the Chicago River and to divert from Lake Michigan 
the amount of water needed to properly dilute the sewage of 
the district so that when discharged inte the Des Plaines River 
it would not be offensive or injurious to the health of any of 
the people of Ilinois. 

So far as I am able to learn, no objection to this plan was 
made by Federal authorities at that time, and prior to the 
opening of the canal in 1900 a permit for the diversion of 4,167 
cnbie fect of water per second—sufficient to care for a popula- 
tion of 1,250,000—was issued by the then Secretary of War. 

Subsequently, as the city increased in population, it was 
found necessary to increase the amount of the diversion of 
water, and at the present time there is being diverted, under 
authority of a permit from the Seeretary of War, 8,250 cubic 
fect per second. 

Following the completion of the drainage and ship canal from 
Chicago to Lockport, the agitation among the people of the 
Middle West for an adequate Lakes to Gulf waterway in- 
creased tremendously, and the demands for congressional action 
in this regard became very insistent. 

Plans were proposed and a route selected for this waterway, 
as follows: The sanitary and ship canal from the Chicago River 
to Lockport; the Des Plaines River from Lockport to its con- 
fluence with the Illinois River at Utica; the Illinois River to 
its confluence with the Mississippi River at Grafton. The 
section from Loekport to Utica was not under Government 
control, but that from Utica to Grafton was, and the Govern- 
ment has already spent some money for its improvement for 
navigation purposes. The State legislature passed an act, and 
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the people of IIlinois approved it hy referendum, to appropri- 
ate $20,000,000 to improve its section by the construction of a 
9-foot channel with locks and dams where necessary, and Con- 
gress has been asked to appropriate adequately for the section 
under Government control. 

The State's work is well under way and will be completed 
Within a short time. ‘Fhe request for congressional action has 
been pending for years, but if seems that certain interests and 
influences, in order to serve their own selfish desires for gaining 
power or favor by means of propaganda and otherwise, have 
been able thus far to obstruct, delay, and prevent favorable 
action on this most-needed improvement in transportation 
facilities. x 4 

However, on April 3 of this year, the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the Sixty-ninth Congress wrote into the regular 
rivers and harbors bill a provision recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers for u project to complete the Illinois waterway 
by the construction of a 9-foot channel in the Hlinois River 
from Utica to Grutton and authorizing an appropriation of 
$1,350,000 therefor. Much opposition to the adoption of this 
provision in the bill has developed from States bordering the 
Great Lakes, and charges have been made that the city of 
Chicago and the State of Illinois are responsible for the lower- 
ing ef lake levels, causing injury to navigation and great loss 
to the shipping interests; that our people are thieves and 
robbers in that we are taking water from Lake Michigan 
which does not belong to us, but to them; that we are inter- 
fering with God's plan of creation in that we are causing water 
to flow from one watershed into another; and that it may be that 
the lowering in lake levels of 40 inches, caused by lack of 
rainfall over a period of years, is a punishment God is visiting 
upon us because we steal water and upon them because thus 
far they have failed to rise in their wrath and smite us. 

The facts are that although there Is a diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan into the Mississippi watershed permitted 
by the Secretary of War for sanitary purposes to protect the 
health and lives of the the people of Chicago and vicinity, there 
is no provision in the bill legalizing a diversion of water or 
any other thing exeept an authorization for an appropriation 
of $1,350,000 and the construction of a 9-foot channel to make 
the Lakes te the Gulf waterway a reality. 

On the contrary the bill explicitly provides: 


That nothing In this act shall operate to change the existing status 
of diversion from Luke Michigan, or change in any way the terms of 
the permit Issued to the Sanitary District of Chicago, March 3, 1925, 
by the Secretary of War, but the whole question of diversion from 
Lake Michigan for sanitation, navigation, or any other purpose what- 
soever shall remain and be unaffected hereby us if this act had not 
been passed, 


It is true that there is now being diverted 8,250 cubic feet per 
second from Lake Michigan under a permit from the Secretary 
of War, but this permit was granted with the positive under- 
standing that the sanitary district proceed to construet as 
rapidly as possible modern sewage disposal plants to take care 
of the sewage in other ways than by dilution with water from 
Lake Michigan. This is now being done and the district is 
appropriating and spending about $20,000,000 a year—nil that 
it is possible to obtain by taxation on existing Ilinois law—in 
the construction of sewage-disposal plants, and as these plants 
are completed and put in operation over a period ef years, less 
and less water will be required from Lake Michigan for this 
purpose, 

However, in the meantime while this work Is going on and 
the water is being used for sanitary purposes, why should not 
the United States and the people of the great Middle West 
have its use for navigation purposes. also in accordance with 
the proposed plan, especially in view of the fact that so much 
of benefit to all the people through lowering of freight rates 
may be obtained by the expenditure of such an insignifieant 
sum of money? 

It may be that the answer is contained fn the statement of 
former Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, before the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, when he said: 


The 10,000 cubic second-feet diverted from Lake Michigan and sent 
down the Tilinois River is capable of producing only $0,000 horsepower 
of hydroelectric energy, whiln the same 10,000 cubic second-feet if al- 
lowed to go down its natural channel and through the St. Lawrence 
River is capable of producing 500,000 horsepower. 


And in the same breath let us remember that five-sixths of ` 
this power would be produeed in Canadian territory. 

Over $500,000,000 has already been expended by the Goyern- 
ment, the State of Illinois. and the Sanitary Distriet of Chicago 
in the deyelopment of waterways in the Mississippi Valley, but 
as yet no adequate connection has been established with 
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Chicago, the metropolis and chief point in the Central West. 
An estimated additional expenditure of only $3,057,000 by the 
Goyernment—of which $1,350,000 is provided for in the project 
now under consideration—is all that is needed to complete an 
adequate, serviceable channel of not less than 9 feet in depth, 
thereby establishing the much hoped for, greatly needed Lakes 
to the Gulf waterway. 

By this expenditure in providing this 9-foot channel the 
United States Government can make it possible for all of 
the people of the United States, and particularly those in and 
tributary to the Mississippi Basin, to obtain the full benefit 
of the $430,000,000 invested in river development in the Missis- 
sippi Basin by the Government, the $60,000,000 invested for the 
same purpose by the Sanitary District of Chicago, and the 
$20,000,000 appropriated and now being spent by the State of 
Illinois, 

The expenditure of this small sum of money will also make 
it possible for the people of the Great Lakes region, and in 
the upper Mississippi Basin, to obtain some benefit from the 
Panama Canal, which was paid for by taxation spread through- 
out the United States and which at the present time is useful 
only to the Atlantic and Pacific senbonrds. 

If the entire diversion of water from Lake Michigan at 
Chicago—and this seems to be the basis of all the complaints 
and opposition to the passage of this bill—were stopped to-day, 
it would not correct the lowering in the lake levels. The only 
result in this regard would be that in about five years the 
levels of all the Lakes except Superior would be raised about 
5 inches, which would still leave a lowering of 26 inches ac- 
cording to figures existing in 1924. 

What this situation needs is comprehensive treatment cover- 
ing the entire chain of lakes, and in recognition of that fact 
and to hasten the solution of that serions problem, this bill 
contains a provision for a survey of the Great Lakes with a 
view to providing ship channels with a sufficient depth and 
width to accommodate the present and prospective commerce 
at low-water datum for the Great Lakes and their connecting 
waters, and their principal harbors and river channels, either 
by means of compensation or regulatory works, or by dredg- 
ing and rock removal in the separate localities or by both 
methods. 

The passage of this legislation and the construction of the 
work herein provided for will bring abort the realization of 
the hopes of a hundred years by giving to the United States a 
practicable system of water transportation which will make it 
possible for the farmer, merchant, manufacturer, miner, and 
business man of the Middle West to compete on equal terms 
with his competitors on the eastern seaboard, who have been 
So greatly favored by the cheap water transportation through 
the Panama Canal, nete 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr, Chairman, I make tie point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ACKERMAN). The gentleman from 
Ohio makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
The Chair will count, 

M.. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order, and I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr rear). 

Mr, PFREAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, to discuss this bill properly it would take two or three 
hours, because there are so many projects in it. I only intend 
to devote a few moments to the Chicago diversion project, 
which is only one of those in the bill that can be fairly criti- 
cized, because I believe it is proper at this time to call your 
attention fo what you will be asked to vote upon later. ‘Those 
projects, numbering around 35, 1 believe, will be discussed in 
their order when the bill is up under the five-minute rule. 

1 wish to say, because of the suggestion made by one of the 
speakers a moment or so ago regarding my opposition to such 
bills, that I have never been opposed to expenditures for real 
commerce or navigation, although for years I have opposed 
rivers and harbors bills. The same was true, I am sure, of 
Senator Burron, and at that time I did what little I could at 
this end of the Capitol and aided in blocking some of the bills, 
which were infamous bills, dne to their indefensible character. 

wo hundred and fifty miles of the Mississippi River run 
mong the western border of my State and 150 miles of the 
upper Mississippi River run along my district, and there is 
not a boat line running there, notwithstanding the fact that 
$37,000,000 has been spent on the upper river. There are only 
about 100,000 tons of all kinds of miscellaneous traffie on that 
upper river ontside of gravel and the logs. Myeryone knows 
these facts who is familiar with the river. And you can not 
get any return in commerce on the lower part of the Missis- 
sippi River, that already las had nearly $200,000,000 spent on 
it, without having the Government to operate the boat line. 
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The Missouri River, on which we have spent $20,000,000 during 
the past half century, only had 1,410 tons of actual commerce 
in 1924, although the report shows 347,000 tons. I am going to 
put the figures in the Recorv and I want you to examine them. 
The rest is represented by sand and gravel hanled several 
miles. That is the kind of results secured by $200,000,000 and 
more spent on the Mississippi and Missouri, 

Do you wonder, knowing these facts and living along the 
river and seeing no bout lines, and knowing the fraud perpe- 
trated upon the American people, that I object to some of these 
wasteful expenditures. 

We have in the State T represent in part the second largest 
harbor in the United States, with 50,000,000 tons of Commerce 
on the average, as the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Canrss] 
suys, in the Duluth and Superior combined harbor. ‘This is 
possibly ten thnes the real commerce of the entire Mississippi 
River, because you have to analyze the commerce reported. 
Do you know what the engineers do when reporting lower Mis- 
sissippi River commerce? They divide it up into three sec- 
tions, and then the engineers add the commerce on the dif- 
ferent sections, some of which is duplicated, so that vou can 
not estimate from the reports what real commerce is carried 
or how far. We have a dozen harbors in my State and some 
of them are affected by this Chicago diversion. 

Wisconsin has brought A suit against the State of Minois to 
stop this diversion in so far as it interferes with navigation, 
and to that extent at least I am interested in this bill. 

If this Chicago diversion proposition, with all the eloquent 
“arguments that have been made in favor of it, were to stand by 
itself in this House to-day, without the river and harbor bill 
votes for its passage it would not get 50 yotes. What is more, 
if it was not for the New York canal or the all-American 
canal, or whatever my friend Chairman Drapsey wants to 

call it, with the $500,000,000 or over that is to be spent ac- 
cording to the statements in reports, it would not have the 50 
additional votes that will be brought from that region. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. win the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. FREAR. I enn not Seld now, I ain going to get 
around to Alabama in a few moments. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Alabama bas nothing in this bill. 

Mr. FREAR. Alibama once had Muscle Shoals, and they put 
a $100,000,000 debt upon this Government, although I used to 
block it time after time when inserted in the old river and 
harbor bills. I can not permit an interruption now. 

Mr. McDUFFIE, You want to be fair. 

Mr. FREAR. I shall be glad to yield later if I have the 
opportunity. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. T assume the gentleman wants to be fair, 
although it may be a violent assumption. 

Mr. FRBAR, The gentleman who interrupts I trust may he 
answered later, but 1 do not want him to interrupt until I am 
through, please. 

Then there is the Cape Coa Canal, where 32 lives, we are told, 
were once lost in 10 years, and how the distinguished chairman 
did weep over that item when he explained yesterday about the 
present danger to life around Cape Cod. Oh, twice that num- 
ber of lives are lost in automobiles in the city of Washington 
eyery year, but we do not need $11,500,000 from the Govern- 
ment because of that fact. How many votes are you going to 
get from the Cape Cod Canal proposition that is in the bill 
again as usual; low many votes will come from the Texas 
canals flong with the $16,000,000 Gulf waterway proposition 
you have placed in this bil? How many, I wonder? How 
many votes are you going to get for the Chicago sewage pro- 
posal from the 111 surveys included in the bill that are scat- 
tered over 33 States? Somebody said something about this 
heing u pork barrel. Why, yes, it is; because these projects 
must stand or fall together, and they stand by each other. That 
is why some of them get into the bill, I surmise. The upper 
Mississippi hus about $20,000,000 involved in a survey in this 
bill for a 9-foot channel up to Minneapolis. That reaches sev- 
eral States on the upper river. ‘They pull them in from every- 
where, and 33 Stites or possibly 48 are represented in the many 
items scattered through the bill. 

When you people who are innocent, and I speak to my good 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Cuatmers}], who has charge of the op- 
position to the Chicago sewage project, when you people state 
that you are hoping to drive out the Chicago diversion proposi- 
tion let me say that you are not going to do any such thing 
unless you do something very unusual. You can never drive a 
proposition out of a river and harbor pork barrel. The votes 
are spread all over this country, from one end of the country to 
the other, from Maine on the Atlantic away around on the 
Pacific to Washington, Every single State that borders upon 
the water has a project, either by way of a survey or other- 
wise, so how can you defeat any project in the bill? 
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I may offer some survey prepositions for Vermont and a few 
other States that you may have overlooked. I may offer them 
when yon read the bill, because I think they are entitled to be 
represented here in order to make it a unanimous bill. 

Now, gentlemen, I listened with a great deal of interest to my 
good friend, Representative MARTIN MappsNn—and he is my 
good friend. He is an admirable man, and I am proud he is a 
Member of this House. I am glad he is at the head of the 
Appropriations Committee, because ordinarily he is a wonderful 
champion of the people and holds a lock upon wasteful. appro- 
priations; but I never saw him as helpless as he was to-day, a 
man of his ability and strength trying to defend this proposi- 
tion of the Chicago diversion and the bill that carries that 
project. He used to talk on the floor ef the House here with 
me, except he had better arguments than I had when we were 
opposing the old-time pork barrels, and he would talk about 
the necessity of insuring some streams against fire. Do you 
remember that? For heaven’s sake, judging from the Henuepin 
C€unal, of which Senator Burton spoke, and which I expect to 
putin my remarks, and the Ilinois River, which is a part of it, 
why should they not want to insure against fire down there? 
There is no commerce in sight and no commerce will come, 
when practically an insignificant commerce is carried upon the 
upper Mississippi River and the Missouri River. 

Bernhard, when he came over from Germany, said that the 
Mississippi River had the finest channel of any river in the 
world, and I am going to put in my extension of remarks some- 
thing about that. He said that you do not need any further 
channel, and yet some of these gentlemen who have spoken on the 
bill are complaining because you have only spent $200,000,000 on 
the Mississippi River. They say we are against navigation. 
No; we are not. Here is the situation that confronts us: 

A suit was brought by my State to enjoin the State of Illinois 
or the city of Chicago from taking this water for sanitation 
purposes. I am not going to discuss what has been ably pre- 
sented, but we are asked here to put the seal of legislative ap- 
proyal and permanency upon that agreement. Think of my 
good friend from Chicago [Mr. Mappren], who said in sub- 
stance, “We are going to reduce every year the amount of 
water used for sanitation,” but will have to increase or main- 
tain the diversion every year for navigation. So what are you 
going to do? Where is the logic of that argument? They want 
the water for sewerage and not for navigation, and we are 
opposed to the diversion that affects disastrously the Great 
Lakes commerce. The gentleman fram Missouri [Mr. NEWTON] 
discussed the question, and very ably, too. The only trouble 
with his argument is that he has found out suddenly that some 
Canadian water-power influences,-God knows where, are the 
ones who are opposing the Chicago sewage project, and that 
these water powers are behind us in our opposition to the 
Chicago diversion. To create any impression you have to be 
sincere and you have to be fair, even though people do not 
agree with you. No man present in this House, I am satisfied, 
has heart anything before about the Canadian water powers. 
We have heard about the Illinois River water powers and we 
have heard about the Chicago sanitation board. Wisconsin is 
prosecuting these suits beeause Chicago is diverting for its 
sewernge purposes water needed for navigation. That I am 
sure js the case with all fhe States interested in the injunction 
suits to maintain lake levels. 

Let me read you something from the report of the Chicago 
Sanitary District of December, 1923. j 


The report of the Chicago Sanitary District of December, 1922, on 
page 24, as shown in the testimony before the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House, page 439, says: 

“The population which they should care for is 3,213,000 people; 
stockyard wastes equivalent to 1,030,000; corn products waste equiva- 
lent to 880,000; miscellaneous waste equivalent to 150,000 people, 
making a total of 4,773,000 people.” 

‘Thus, to state the proposition in concrete terms, one-third of the diver- 
siou of water out of Lake Michigun at Chicago is to take care of pri- 
yate commercial sewage that these big corporations iu avy other loca- 
tion would be required to dispose of at thelr own expense and in their 
own disposal plants. 


I quote from the minority report: 

Mr. Baker, former Secretary of War, told the committee, and it was 
not disputed, that one-third of the water abstracted is used solely for 
the disposal of the refuse and sewage of the Chicago stockyards and the 
packing houses. On the basis of an abstraction of 10,000 cubic feet a 
second It appears that considerably over 3,000 cubie fect would be for 
the sole advantage of these packing houses and stockyards. 


Now this is not taken from Canadian water-power sources; 
it is taken from the Seeretary of War, who granted the permit, 
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and from the sanitary distriet that received it. If true, what 
defense can be offered by such arguments laying responsibility 
on some Canadian interests? 

Now let we read from Document 270, page 10: 


The depths stated have become inadequate for the vessel draft 
assumed to have been provided for, because a deficiency of rainfall of 
the upper lake region In recent years, combined with water diversion 
from Lake Michigan and Chicago, has resulted tm lower lake levels than 
anticipated. 


The Army engineers, on whom you profess to depend here, 
say that this diversion is destroying to-day some of the eom- 
merce on the Great Lakes, which is yet 125,000,000. tons, and it 
is one hundred and sixty-two times that on the Mississippl 
River. Yet we are to take the water of the Great Lakes and 
send it down to the Mississippi River to float submarines and 
destroyers whenever we get in war with England. That is Rep- 
resentative Newton's strong point, and I leuve it without 
argument. 

I want to refer you to one or two matters. The gentleman 
from Missouri further says that out of this great amount of 
money that is being expended they get so little in Missouri, 
The amount of money, $1,600,000, on the Missouri this year is 
not small for a 1,410-ton commerce. Let me give you the fig- 
ures of total river and harbor expenditures now. The engi- 
neers stated that on all projects, including tlood control, there 
were expended in 1925, $69,000,000 and for Muscle Sheals 
$10,000,000, or a total of nearly 880,000,000. 

How many projects do you think we have got under consid- 
eration to-day? You have the impression from discussions here 
that there are only a bandful of waterway projects under im- 
provement. Harbors, 199; rivers, 284; canals, 53, making 536 
projects in all are being improved. Oh, some one says, if you 
would finish up these projects we will be all through, That is 
a frequent argument of river lobbies. If we put through tbe 
canal that my friend from New York wants across his State, 
it will take $500,000,000 wore. If you are to put through the 
project in the upper Mississippi in this bill, it will take 
$20,000,000 more. 

Two hundred and fifty-six million dollars is required to finish 
up the projects we have now, according to the engineers. So 
you are never going to finish up the projects, and you have 
$20,000,000 for maintenance to-day, now, and hereafter annu- 
poe keep up the projects already authorized, whether good 
or bad. 

I would like to discuss some of the questions that are going 
to be presented to you. I may do so when we get under the 
five-ninute rule, but I do not know whether it is well to diseuss 
them now. J want to say this further about the Missouri River 
cost; the gentleman from Missouri says that we have not got 
enough. They have got $1,600,000 this year. They have been 
expending money for nearly 50 years. Yet there is no boat line 
at all on the 400-mile stretch from Kansas City to the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Me. FREAR. Yes. Certainty. 

Mr. LOZIER. Does not the gentleman know that the Mis- 
souri River has never been completed and made navigable, and 
that until it is completed it can not be navigated, and is not 
that true of all streams? 

Mr. FREAR. I know this, that hundreds of boats were on 
the Missouri River and on the upper Mississippi River many 
years ago, before a dollar was ever spent by this Government, 
that you have a better channel now on the Missouri than you 
ever had before. But this is not a navigation project; it is a 
linud reclamation project pure and simple; and I can put the 
engineers’ reports in the Rxcorp to prove it, if the gentleman 
desires. 

Mr. LOZIER. 


Mr. FREAR. Not now. 

Mr. LOZIER. But the gentleman wants to state the facts? 

Mr. PFREAR. Yes; and I am familiar with them, because I 
have been studying them for a great many years. 

Mr. LOZIER. But I live on the river and know. 

Mr. FREAR. Then the gentleman knows that the money 
that has been expended along the Missouri has been oxpended 
for land reclamation or land protection all along the banks, and 
that is what it is primarily for. There is practically no com- 
merce on the Missouri River to-day, as I have stated. 

Let us take the Illinois River proposition. Do you know that 
the Government has spent 74 years improving the Illinois River 
and that we have expended about $3,000,000 on the river? Here 
is what the engineers’ report says about their appreciation in 
Illinois of that expenditure: 


Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
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Of 13 principal cities along the river 5 own dock frontage more or 
less improved, 4 own dock frontage with no improvement, and 4 own 
no dock frontage at all. 


They do uot use the river or refuse to give any terminal or 
dock facilities. Yet the Government puts up all the money to 
give a good channel, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sim has expired. 

Mr. TREAR. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, over 20 years ago a wild 
scheme was put through Congress ef connecting the Mississippi 
River with Lake Michigan by a deep waterway somewhat 
similar to what you have here to-day through the shallow 
IUinois River, that lacks both water and water craft. As the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] well said, there is a com- 
meree of a little over 11,000 tons, of all character, carried on 
this river, it is hard to tell what distance, and 5,000 tons of 
that 11,000 tons are sand and gravel. And this is all the 
commerce after an expenditure of $10,000,000 for that canal. 

Mr. WILLIAM BZ. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? = 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If you can not connect with the 
Lakes, then you can not use that canal. As it is to-day it does 
net have any connection at one end, and that is the reason 
there is no commerce upon it. 

Mr. FREAR. I say to the gentleman that I have read some 
of the hearings and I admire his position very much indeed. 
I know how fair he has been with some of the other projects, 
for instance, with the Staten Island project and some others. 
I commend him for his independence. The same argument, 
however, was made before that is now being made. That the 
canal when completed and the project as completed would 
carry millions of tons of freight, but it never materialized. 
‘You can not drive a 14-foot vessel from Lake Michigan, as 
the Army Engineers well said when they reported against 
this Lakes to Gulf project, and send it down a 6 or a 9 foot 
channel in the Hlinois River to the Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. But this is a 9-foot canal. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes, as I recollect the figures, 90 per cent of the 
commerce brought into Chicago in vessels is brought in 14- 
foot vessels, and the Lakes to Gulf project is another dream 
like the Hennepin Canal in IIlinois that was put through for 
the same purpose, 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL, I live on that canal and river, 
and the real truth of the matter is 5 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, I do not yield for an argument. I 
thouzht the gentleman wanted to ask me n question. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman does not want to 
answer the question. 

Mr. FREAR. I have not time for an argument. As I said, 
there is one harbor in my own State with a commerce of 
50,000,000 tons, which commerce is hauled about 900 miles, 
They have spent all together only abont $8,000,000 on that 
harbor, the second greatest harbor in the United States, and 
with total expenditures less than on the Hennepin Canal. 
That is real commerce, and they carry it constantly, but they 
have tronble with some of our harbors, as I have already said. 
They will be obliged to put $4,080,000 additional into the lake 
ship canal because of low water. They are troubled with shal- 
low water in these harbors. Of course, the Chicago diversion 
is not the sole cause, but it is a serious loss to navigation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The engineers are all agreed that the 
Ciicage matter has not affected the level of Lake Superior. 

Mr. FREAR. I concede that; but we have seven or eight 
harhors on Lake Michigan that are larger than Chicago’s lake 
commerce, and that is the difficulty with our harbors on Lake 
Michigan. Other States lave harbors on that lake and other 
lakes that are affected by the same diversion. True, the rain- 
full has affected the Lakes, hut it is going to be permanently 
less, because the trees have been cut off, all the forests have 
leen cut off. Therefore we have to stop this diversion if we 
Would protect our commerce. I can not see why we should 
pussyfoot on the subject at all. I want to help Chicago all I 
can, heeanse, among other things, I once lived there and I 
want to save her from distress; but this item ought to be 
stricken out of the bill, or the bill should be defeated. In fact, 
I believe it should be defeated. They have no right to haye 
that diversion longer for sewage purposes or for sanitation pur- 
poses, as they now choose to call it. Other cities take care of 
their offal, and why should not Chicago do the same? On what 


The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
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ground do they come to the Congress and ask leave to send 
these waters from the Great Lakes down through the Illinois 
Canal, first, for sanitary purposes, and now for navigation 
purposes, as they claim? It is not a proper use of the Great 
Lakes, that carry the greatest inland commerce in the world. 

There are a number of projects in this bill that I want to 
discuss at the proper time from the standpoint of the Engi- 
neers’ report. I ean not understand how the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, after looking at the old $150,000,090 barge 
canal in New York State—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Two hundred million dollars. 

Mr, FREAR. One hundred and fifty million dollars, if I re- 
member correctly. Let me say in all kindness to my distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. Dempsey], whom I admire yery much 
personally, I know he wants that canal at $500,000,000 and 
wants it awfully bad. I would like to concede something to 
him, but I hope the Congress will never give him that project, 
because I feel it is a pure waste of money, just like the Mlinols 
ceanal scheme is. I believe it would be proper to strike out 
the water-diversion proposition and possibly give a little time 
in which to take care of their sewage disposal, That is what 
we ought to do. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for taking up so much of your time. 
85 there are any further questions I can answer, I desire to 

0 So. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If the gentleman will yield to one 
question. Say we strike out that part and have no diversion, 
will the gentleman be satisfied to let us build a waterway from 
Utica to Grafton? That is what the bill is? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not object to anything in the Illinois 
River project except taking the water out of the Lakes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Then the gentleman is not op- 
posed to building a waterway from Utica to Grafton? 

Mr. FREAR. No; if it does not affect the lake levels. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I thank the gentleman; he is 
for my bill. 

Mr. FREAR. That is the trouble with the gentleman. T 
do not know how many other propositions are in this bill 
which may be of equal lack of merit, for the bill contains 
many objectionable propositions. 

Mr. McDUFIIE. Will the géntleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR: I Will. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman referred to this canal 
crossing the State of New York. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman knows we have a com- 
mission studying the other route. 

Mr. FREAR, Yes; I so understand. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. This is only in reference to the survey 
and does not commit the Congress to anything. Does not the 
gentleman want Congress to haye all the information as to 
which is the better of the two routes? 

Mr. FREAR. No; because you have had some 20 surveys 
across the State of New York, and you may keep it up until 
finally you get some board to concede what is desired by the 
locality. That is the difficulty about the matter. I am 
familiar with the work and responsibility of engineers. They 
are liable to be thrown out if not giving satisfactory reports, 
like they threw out Townsend and Denkyne for refusing to 
recommend the Missonri River. When they refuse to recom- 
mend the projects asked for by local centers, then the loenli- 
ties, throngh their representatives, seck to throw them out 
and get engineers to do what they want. 

Mr. McbDUFFIB. I think the gentleman is very unfair. 

Mr. FREAR. The records show that such has been the 
result. 

Mr. McDUFFIG. This is a 30-foot survey whieh has never 
been made, and in the course of time in the future—maybe 
half a century—we ought to have the information, and this 
simply calls for n small expenditure of money to get the infor- 
mation and have a comparison of the two routes. 

Mr. FREAR, I understand that, and what impressed me as 
much as anything when the gentleman from Missouri stood 
here und said for a million dollars we could put the Lakes on 
& level, I thought of the splendid Committee on Rivers and 
Herbors that might have preserved the lake levels at nominal 
cost, but has failed to do so; and I think that is of more 
immediate concern than this New York canal 

Mr. Chairman, under the leave to extend I wish to add, 
a dozen years ago I was assisting in a modest way in the 
House the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Ex-Senator 
Burton, who then held a strong position in public affairs as 
a leader of the Senate. We were then secking to prevent 
the river and harbor pork barrel from sinking through over- 
loading. 
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In those days we tried to hold waterway appropriations 
below $40,000,000 annually, which included flood-control proj- 
ects and in fact we did persuade Congress in one year to lop 
off about $100,000,000 of that amount. 

Every project was set forth in the bill with the amount 
appropriated for that project under that system. 

Now, all is changed. We simply apprepriate $50,000,000 or 
more in one brief item of the military bill covering rivers 
and harbors already under improvement without naming them 
in pending legislation together with various amounts else- 
where for flood control and other projects so I may not be 
in error when I say that projects have increased in number 
nearly 50 per cent within the 12 years, and amounts paid 
by the Government for waterway improvements during this 
period of economy have been doubled within the same period. 

Congress is now “improving” 536 projects as follows (har- 
bors, 199; rivers, 284; canals, 53): 

(Vol. 1, p. 2) 
The engineers spent on these projects and on flood con- 


trol- for 0 ee a se ee ae al Sees 
On 


$69, 882, 028 
10, 053, 300 


79, 935, 328 


or about double the amounts expended 12 years ago with an 
annual maintenance fund now paid by the Government of 
abcut $20,000,000. Army engineers estimate it will take 
$226,000,000 to complete these projects. The bill before us 
carries over $33,600,000 in new projects and one survey out 
of 110 in the pending bill if adopted will add anywhere from 
a half billion dollars to $1,000,000,000 for which taxpayers 
will foot the bill. 

In the river and harbor bill before us (No. 11616) we have 
no information regarding new projects excepting a reference 
to some report on each project. I will wager that outside a 
dozen members of the committee who are suppesed to know 
the facts not one Member of Congress in 10 has examined the 
reports referred to in the bill. 

There are between 30 and 40 new projects in the pending 
bill that will take between $30,000,600 and $400,000,000 to 
complete. These scattered around the country are the iron 
hoops that hold the average pork barrel together. Every 
project is certain of the votes generally from States affected 
und the bill gets them all. 

It has been a far cry for eyery river and dredging lobby to 
shout that if Congress will complete its projects then the job 
will be done. Such a letter has just been received from a lobby 
official in St. Louis. That statement is worse than misleading, 
for it is known to be absolutely untrue. 


NERE ARE THE STAVES TO EVERY PORK BARREL 


In the bill before us for illustration we haye demands for 
surveys of 111 new proposed waterway projects and in addition 
water-power proposals on 27 rivers scattered all over the 
country. If one-half of these, including the New York canal, 
are approved by Army engineers it may inyolve an expenditure 
of a thousand million dollars additional or more. 


To date our waterway appropriations haye reached $1,311,597,443. 
In aduition, Muscle Shoals has cost to date $45,800,000. 


If this money has been well expended, no complaint should be 
made, because rivers and harbors where commercially used 
should be improved. I repeat the statement repeatedly made, 
however, that an analysis will demonstrate over one-half of 
this amount has been wasted. 

River traffic, excepting with deep-draft boats on deep water- 
ways like the Hudson and Delaware, can not compete with 
paralleling railways as in European countries, where the govern- 
ment in its control of both rail and water diverts heavy trathe 
over its waterways. Here they both compete, and the railways 
always get the traflic unless the Government maintains the boat 
line. 

What are the facts—take the largest river in the world, the 
Mississippi. On page 1805, volume 1, Engineers’ Reports, 1925, 
the amount reported expended by the Mississippi River Com- 
mission is $174,334.000. If this item includes only the river 
below Cairo, then the expenditures on the river above Cairo 
ranging around $73,000,000 more total nearly $250,000,000 spent 
on the Mississippi River alone. I do not say this amount is 
exact, for the reports are not clear; but that Mississippi 
River expenditures by the Government run far above $200,000,- 
000 is certain if the reports are correctly understood. 

A statement of expenditures on the upper Mississippi River 
above the month of the Missouri shows legislative folly that 
can not be defended, for after an expenditure of over $37,000,000 
on the upper river the actual commerce in 1925, deducting logs, 
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sand, and gravel, hauled about 10 miles reached only 102,701 
tons, or less than 2 per cent of the conimerce of a small Wis- 
consin luke barbor, É 

After 40 years of “improvement” the 300 steninboats once 
on the upper Mississippi River have dwindled to about 5 per 
cent of that total number and at the least calculation the cost 
to the Government for furnishing a waterway, counting mainte- 
nance and inferest, is over $20 a ton, on about 100,000 tons on 
real commerce, while a half dozen Ford flivvers could carry 
the actual commerce with its short hauls at less than 5 per 
cent of that cost. 

I quote from the Chief of Engineer’s report (1925) ; 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MINNEAPOLIS TO MISSUURL RIVER (664 MILES) 
(Page 1046) 

Total expended to June 30, 1925, on this stretceh $37, 590, 042 
Amount required for 1926 on this stretch $1, 600, 000 
Engineers’ report of comrmerce (1925) 709, 139 
Maine (yage 2050) 1025 reportac ss Sal a $14, 265, 553 


Caminerce analyzed (vol. 2, p. 1228) on this 664-mile stretch of river 


Miles 
Tons hauled 
Upbound 
NHB ea AET ON SA ee ee 111, 484 9 
Sand = 65, 315 0 
TTT EA pa aea a 
Downbound: 
Logs... 73, 819 10 
Gravel. , 583 17 
Sand.. 116,081 6 
7 
nnr e eg S 769, 180 ——.— 
e a ee ene ty Bee 102, 701 | — 8 


Methods of duplication and bolstering “commerce” may be 
applied also to the “miscellaneous item.” Cngineer’s note, 
yolume 1, page 1228, states— 


In 1924 the packet business was very small, there being only five 
small propelling barges in operation between St. Louis and St. Paul 
The 1924 commerce was 204,428 tons less than 1923, 


T call attention to “five small barges” in use. 

These small barges I understand are now to be frozen out 
of the small business they have produced, Not by any private 
competitor, but by the Government. We have shouted ourselves 
hoarse about keeping the Government out of business, but after 
spending $200,000,000 on the Mississippi River we have kept 
less than 5 per cent of its original commerce by Government 
owned and operated boats. 

That is the result of a half century’s “improvement” on the 
upper stretch of our greatest river waterway after an expendi- 
ture of over $37,000,000 of taxpayers’ money, 

On the lower river, on which over $150,000,000 has been spent 
for all purposes, the 900-mile haul between St, Louis and New 
Orleans, curiously enough, is divided up by engineers into three 
sections. Then the Army engineers, in some cases, take the 
same identical freight like bauxite, and so forth, hauled on 
each of the three river sections and the same freight they add 
together ns on page 1252, volume 2, yet sand, gravel, and logs 
included, the entire actual freight traffic on the lower Missis- 
sippi, deducting evident duplications, does not exceed the actual 
freight hauled 800 miles to and from the little harbor of Ash- 
land in my own State, The total expenditures of Government 
money on this one Jake harbor are less than 1 per cent of the 
expenditures that have been made on the lower Mississippi 
River alone, while the haul, withont duplication, is about the 
same aud cost of maintenance is nominal. 


THE MISSISSIPPI HAS THE BEST RIVER CHANNEL IN T WORLD 


All the faith of waterway lobbyists and river enthusiasts 
for years was pinned to J. H. Bernhard, a boat builder, who 
predicted a rejuvenation of river traffic. Every citizen devoutly 
hoped Bernhard’s prophecy would he realized, but in a dis- 
cussion by Mr. Bernhard, found in the proceedings of the 
American Socicty of Engineers for 1915, occurs this remark- 
able statement: 

To-day the Mississippi from St. Louis to its mouth affords a 
channel which is the best to be found in any stream in the world 
* * © and see its emptiness. An S-foot channel is all that the 
most efficient service requires. The Government works unremittingly 
to develop waterways only to see the water-borne traffic grow less 
as the years go by. 

Still the average “river man” will insist the poor condition of 
the channels keeps our inland waters Idle, This is preposterous; the 


1926 


Rhine could never compare with the “Mississippi in its advantages 


for transportation; its channel is narrower anu shallower, more change- 
able, the current is swifter, and ice is known in the winter over its 
-entire navigable length, yet in 1913 more than 97,000 vessels passed 
the Dutch and German frontier on the Rhine, 


Further along Bernhard submitted from official reports a 
statement of 37,529,158 tons carried.on the Rhine in 1913, 
and it is safe to say this did not include sand, gravel, rock, 
and brush used in river work or automobiles and cattle ferried 
across the river. 

Senator Burton and Bernhard agreed that you can not get 
commerce on water by idly wasting money in digging shifting, 
deeper channels. It takes men with freight to make com- 
merce, and they obstinately refuse to ship by water when 
they can ship more conveniently by r.il. Aster spending $150,- 
000,000 or more on the lower Mississippi from St. Louis to the 
month practically the only regular boat line that carries the 
relatively small commerce is one built and maintained by the 
Government. Yet with those facts and the astounding further 
fact that an expenditure of $37,060,000 on the upper Missis- 
sippi has produced only 160,000 tons of real commerce, the 
1926 bill before us proposes.to add $20,000,000, or more, in waste 
to the upper river by dredging it to a depth of 9 feet to 
Minneapolis for which a survey is asked. It will not produce 
commerce if dredged to a 20-foot. depth because unless the 
Government has some means of forcing heavy traffic ou water- 
ways, through owning and controlling waterways and rail- 
ways, as in Europe, the roads will always wipe the boats off 
the rivers, judging from our experience during the past half 
century. 

Take another example of the unpardonable waste on the 
“improved ” rivers adopted by engineers here. On the 400-mile 
stretch of the Missouri River from Kansas City to the Missis- 
sippi River, on Which over $20,000,000 has been expended, the 
1924 commerce disclosed by the Army Engineers’ official reports 
is $47,000 tons, but, net counting logs, sand, and gravel, that 
were always floated or barged a few miles during the past half 
century, the commerce only reached 1,410 tons, That freight 
has cost the Government about $600 per ton to carry a few 
miles, figuring 4 per cent interest on the investment and annual 
maintenance, and the end is not yet. One good truck could 
huve handled this short-haul freight with 30 days’ leave of 
absence for the driver, if neca be, to fish without disturbance 
to himself or the fish in the same stream, yet $1,600,000 is to be 
expended this year on this stretch of 400 miles by the Army 
Engineers, according to their reports. 

This Missouri River project was rejected by Army Engineers 
until the rejeectors were removed by political pressure and 
others more generous were found to recommend the job to 
Congress. 

I will insert Missouri River engineer's official freight figures 
for which the Mississippi Valley River lobby has drawn down 
prodigious: appropriations wlien also gathering in $200,000,000 
und over for the Mississippi. The Missouri River's actual 
tonnage after a half eentury’s improvement by $20,000,000: 


MISSOURI RIVER, KANSAS CITY TO MOUTIT (398 MILES} 
Expended by the Goyernment to June 30, 1925 (this 


Fe a Ch See ee ee ee RSE $20, 066, 154 
The 1926 Army bill, page 91, carries for rivers and har- 

DOTS Se ete gear a weston — $50, 000, 000 
This includes for the lower Missouri project--__-_____-___ $1, 600, 000 
1924 commerce (p. 1090, vol. 1, 1925): 

347. 324 
$831, 084 


This commerce is analyzed under the law in volume 2, page 
796, in another volume, as follows: 


Valus 
27VVJSSSG0T0V0e00 . $12, 750 
— — 13, 174 

"Frees, cic, river improvement 409, 
Send ond ru vll. 100, 303 
Stone, cte., river improvement 166, 897 
693, 429 


Total tonnage reported—-„„.e!p . 347, 324 


een Ss Soe ewe secssuswcacstesuceweuke 


Can anything be more illuminating of Engineer’s commerce 
reports than this puncturing of a 347,324-ton bubble when 
shriveled down to less than an insignificant 1,500 tons, after 
an expenditure of $20,000,000 and more on this 398-mile stretch 
of the river? 
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How Asovur THis “Commercr ”? 


| MISSOURT RIVER, KANSAS CITY TO SIOUX CITY * PROJECT ™ (409 MILES) 


$ 


Expended by the Government to June 30, 1925 (p. 10908) — $3, 168, 576 


Tons Value 
Commerce, 1924 (this commerce analyzed vol. 2, 
u. 797, in another volume „nm 117,642 8158, 863 

Sand (hauled 9 miles) ai 104,917 
Stones and river improvement 11,930 
2 116, 847 
Winne — . 117, 643 
Miscellancous commerce 706 


On page 1089, volume 1, Engineer's reports, the expenditures 
last year disclose that 75 per cent or more was spent for 
dikes and reyetment to protect adjacent landowners, 

After an expenditure of over $20,000,000 the lower Missouri 
River, apart from logs, trees, sand, and gravel hauled a few 
miles, reports a miscellaneous“ commerce of 1,410 tons 
hauled. The report does not state how far. Why not? 

After an expenditure of $3,168,576 the upper river reports 
796 tons of “ miscellaneous“ commerce, and 90 per cent of the 
fotal was hauled only 9 miles on the 460-mile stretch. The 
mileage is here given, but not for the 1,410-ton “project.” 
Why not? Here are the largest and most promising rivers of 
the country that haye had around $350,000,000 expenditures . 
made upon them by the Government, while the actual tonnage 
scarcely equals that of one small harbor of Ashland in my own 
State. In other words, nearly one-third of all river and har- 
bor appropriations ever made by the Government have been 
sunk in these three rivers wifh no particular result excepting 
to help reclaim adjacent lands and give employment and profits 
to an army of private and publie contractors, 

Above all else the analysis of “commerce” shows the ne- 
eessity for not accepting statements of Army engineers, 
used to support such ridiculous appropriations. If the Mis- 
souri River could furnish water for a 10-foot channel and 
a hundred million dollars was to be spent by the Government in 
that work, all the waterway commerce thereafter could be han- 
dled by a good truck as stated or, at most, by a half dozen 
flivvers. But the money spent helps lubricate waterway lobbies 
that exist only to collect it. They furnish no freight. 

The reason for this result is obvious because railways have 
driven all waterway commerce from the rivers and not one 
line of boats is maintained on the Missouri River, nor can be 
maintained under existing conditions. The money spent on the 
Missouri River by the Government is largely to reclaim or pro- 
tect lands along the river as is repeatedly disclosed by the 
reports. 

Army engineers are not altogether to blame for fantastic 
waterway projects. These men are highly trained, honorable 
men, but when confronted with persistent local communities 
offering extravagant estimates they are forced to stand alone 
in their opposition or be exiled by political forces like Town- 
send and Deakyne were ousted from the Missouri River to 
make way for more pliable engineers. Theirs is sometimes not 
a happy lot when dealing with a commodity called conscience; 
but when they recommend artesian wells for Texas rivers and 
Michigan lake divergence for Chicago city sewage and siphon- 
ing for the Rock River in the 1926 river and harbor bill, it is 
time to caH a spade a spade. 

Army engineers could canalize the Rocky Mountains—possi- 
bly—and local communities like the Missouri, Mississippi, and 
hundreds of others would be hopeful of real commerce, but 
an ounce of experience is worth more than all the exploded 
estimates. that fill the pages of the Chief of Engineers reports, 


CHICAGO SEWAGE CANAL 


So much for some of our river investments. We are going to 
take more water out of the Great Lakes through this 1926 bill 
to help Chicago sewage, and for “navigation” along the Illi- 
nois River from Lake Michigan to New Orleans. That is the 
ultimate purpose now, it is stated. The Lakes to Gulf freight 
project has the support of Army engineers who have approved 
the Mississippi, Missouri, and every other project that gets 
past Congress. No bill in recent years, it is asserted, has had 
more trades and Jog rolling than this 1926 river bill, and none 
with more questionable projects. 

The Ilinois River is connected by a canal with Lake Michi- 
gan and flows into the Mississippi. Since 1852 or for about 
three-fourths of a century the Government has continually 
„improved“ the Illinois River. Nearly $3,000,000 has been 
spent on the river to date. (Vol. 1, p. 1391.) 

To show how such “ improvement“ is used by IIIinoians on 
the 223 miles of improved river the 1925 report (p. 1389) says: 
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Of 13 principal cities along the river 5 own dock frontage more or 


less improved, 4 own dock frontage no improvements, 4 own no dock 
frontage. 


The river level fluctuation is from 9 to 20 feet, showing its 
impracticability as a waterway. Vol. 1, p. 1388. 

Over 20 years ago a wild scheme was put through Congress 
of connecting the Mississippi River with Lake Michigan's deep 
Waterway, through the shallow Illinois River that lacks both 
water and watercraft. The canal plan was going to “reduce 
freight rates for Iowa farmers” whose grain would be landed 
in the Chicago murket so that every farmer would be living 
with millionaire surroundings in the land where Mr. Haugen's 
1926 farm relief bill was born. The difference between facts 
and fancies is now known. 

The whole canal scheme was as wild as the new proposed 
Illinois waterway sewage disposal lake-to-gulf project. Here 
is what happened: 

The Minois and Mississippi (Rivers) Canal was built about 
20 years ago by the Government to connect the Mississippi, 
Rock Island, and Illinois Rivers with Lake Michigan. Seventy- 
five miles of canal waterway with 34 beautiful locks, at short 
distances apart, were constructed to flout the freight. That 
was proposed, constructed, nnd completed, and the Government 
financed the scheme, It now stands as a monument to waste, 
incompetence, and worse, and is of no more value to Hlinvis 
or Iowa or the country than one of Egypts pyramids. 


THE 


If you would read about this celebrated canal waterway 
tragedy turn to page 1064, volume 1, Engineers’ Report, 1925. 
The exact cost of every canal lock is carefully pointed out; 
all built at Government expense; their proportions set forth in 
14 columns of fine priut, but the most interesting column is 
the last which carried the cost of the canal to American tax- 
payers who have contributed about $10,000,000 for this monu- 
mental canal fraud. This was un Illinois River navigation 
project about as yaluuble us the diversion scheme in the bill 
before us. 

he commerce on this Illinois and Mississippi Canal for 
1925 Is given by Army engineers ut 11,627 tons, of which 5,200 
tons of gravel were flouted 23 miles and 1,362 tons of logs 
and lumber were floated just 3 miles, The value of this gravel 
and logs is given by Army engincers at exactly $9,925 for 
1925. (Vol. 2, p. 794, Engineer's Report, 1925.) 

Counting the cost of maintenance, operation of 34 locks, and 
interest on the original investment, the commerce carried on 
the Illinois and Mississippi Canal in 1924 cost our Govern- 
ment about $100 a ton as near us can be estimated. 

This average waste js Jess than $600 per ton cost to the 
Government for a waterway on the Missouri River, although it 
is about five times the $20 per ton average freight cost on the 
upper Mississippi. 

The actual value of the Minois canal which we are now 
asked to abandon for the Chicago sewage canal project is about 
a stand-off with the $150,000,000 New York Barge Canal, beau- 
tiful to look at as a waterway fringe for the New York Central 
Railway but commerceless. Yet these two projects are now to 
be partners in a new orgie of waste, 

DUES THE PUBLIC WANT TO BE “ GULLKD™? 


Some one has said that as long as the public wants to be 
gulled, why put any fly in the ointment? _ 

True; but if we have been coddling ourselves with the idea 
that this is an age of strict New England economy it comes 
with a shock to learn that a supposed 1925 $40,000,000 river 
and harbor bill is nearer double that amount. Of this Goy- 
erninent expenditure we annually pour millions of taxpayers’ 
money into the deserted Mississippi, Missouri, und otber rivers 
and canals, including the lliinois Canal, and now we are about 
to take on another Illinois canal und the Cape Cod Canal in 
this same bill. The Cape Cod is a project that engineers say 
is not worth more than $2,500,000 to the Government, based 
on commerciul returns, but we are to pay $11,500,000 under 
this bill, according to the President's recommendations, be- 
enuse a “debt of honor.’ Eventually it will be “improved,” 
to cost $30,000,000 or more. So was the Liberian loan exploit- 
ing proposal claimed to be a “debt of honor,“ but Congress 
refused to so regurd it and strangled the bill, though recom- 
mended by high governmental oficials. Such debts of honor 
will not stand analysis. The 1926 hearings, page 44, suy 32 
lives were lost in 10 years because we failed to build the Cape 
Cod Canal. That is abont the number lost in New York or 
Chicago in one month through automobiles and bootlegging; but 
why hold up the Government Treasury by legalized banditry 
in order to save a few infiuential stockholders from loss with 


HENNEPIN CANAL TRADEGY 
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their bankrupt canal? What would the early Puritans say of 
this modern method of sandbaggiug? 

I will not burden you with the 111-lock canalization of the 
Ohio River that hus already cost far over $100,000,000. It is 
us generous in absorbing Uncle Samuel's funds as the agri- 
cultural bill that met its untimely fate through the aid of our 
eastern friends; but while farmers’ needs are still ignored, 
the only ones who profit from these extravagantly wasteful 
waterways, all indorsed by able Army engineers, are con- 
tractors, drefigers, and to an infinitesimal degree the patient 
publie that puys the bills. 

The tale of waste further invites your attention to the present 
river-and-harbor monstrosity which, among a dozen or more 
questionable projects, gives unknown amouuts for construction 
and $126,000 annually for operation and maintenance of the 
new Chicago sewage canal, another Illinois River project. 

THE NEW ILLINOIS CANAL PROJECT 


In the 264-page report (Doc. 264, 69th Cong., Ist sess.) there 
are familiar extravagant estimates of benefits to the Govern- 
ment and to shippers by water like those found in pages in 
thousands of engineers’ reports that have been furnished Con- 
gress. Closing thelr eyes to the Illinois canal farce, Army engi- 
neers now come back to Congress with a sewage-canal scheme 
that proposes to run 14-foot lake boats down the 9-foot Mississippi 
River channels to carry freight that will never materialize. 

The Minois River divergence proposal hus always been an 
outlet for Chicago's sewage, financed in part by the Government 
with incidental water power nlong the river that, like the 
$100,000,000 Muscle Shoals scheme and practically every other 
witer-power plant constructed by the public, is of benefit only 
to private power interests that push such projects through 
Congress, 

This is, however, of small moment coniparatively if it alone 
involved the Chicago sewage water-diversion proposal. House 
Document No. 270, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, contains 
data of serious importance to the American people who are 
concerned in the future of the Great Lakes deep-waterway 
commerce, for this is practically the only inland-waterway 
commerce of the country, compared with costs of projects that 
will stand analysis. My own State has a dozen harbors on 
these Lakes that ure affected by this project. 

Page 17 of that report states thut $46,000,000 has heen spent 
by the Government on the Great Lakes Ship Canal from Duluth 
to Buffalo. Far more than that amount has been expended on 
a hundred or more harbors that carry actnal commerce on the 
Great Lakes, and the total expenditures hy the Government on 
this, the greatest inland waterway in the world, ont of the 
$1,300,000,000 total expenditures may have reached more than 
the $200,000,000 item thus far spent on the Mississippi River. 
A dozen lake harbors of importance are in Wisconsin. 

One harbor in niy own State jointly with Minnesota—Duinth 
and Supericr—averauged over 50,000,000 tons of commerce an- 
nually during 1923 and 1924, with total appropriations of 
88.497.528, covering over 50 years of real improvement. Yet 
this great commerce, second only to that of New York, was car- 
ried on the average about 900 miles, or approximately the dis- 
tance from St. Louis to New Orleans. Compare this one bar- 
bor with the Mississippi River and all other inland rivers and 
the real distinction between commercial waterways and de- 
serted or unused waterways will be appreciated. 

EFFECT ON THE GKEAT LAKES BELOW SUPEKIOR 


In Report 270 of this Congress the Army engineers when dis- 
cussing the necessity for more dredging in the Great Lakes 
channels says, page 10: 

The depths slated bave become inadeqnate for the vessel draft 
assumed to have been provided for, because a deficiency of rainfall 
over the upper lake region in recent years, combined with water diver- 
sion from Lake Michigan at Chicago, bas resulted in lower lake levels 
thin anticipated. : 

It is a surprising admission by Army engineers of a well- 
known fact that the water diversion at Chiengo to care for 
Chicago sewage is rapidly affecting our Great Lakes channels 
and also injuring every harbor ou Lakes Michigan, Superior, 
and other bodies of water adjacent to these lakes. Such admis- 
sions I trust will not lose the officer his shoulder straps. 

Now, it is proposed in the pending river and harbor bill to 
make a larger permanent water diversion to aid Illinois water 
powers and to care for Chieago sewage at Government ex- 
pense. The taxpayers not only foot the bills for the Hlinois 
River but also pay for increased depths of dredging catied for 
in our Great Lakes harbors and channels by reason of this 
Chicago sewage diversion. So say the Army engineers. Pend- 
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ing litigation In courts, commercial interests and public inter- 
ests are to be all swept aside by this legislative holdup. 

z CHICAGO PUTS THINGS OVER 

Of all the monumental frauds ever carried on by private in- 
terests and local municipalities in the name of “navigation” 
the Illinois sewage-diversion project is the most extreme. 
livery admirer of enterprise and nerve likes Chicago. I lived 
there when a small boy and IT admire Chicago and her people. 
They get there. When they changed the slogan from“ 1 will” 
to “I do em.“ our admiration was not unmixed with fear. 
Forty-six story hotels and great world newspapers now con- 
front the vision with tales of rapid city life and “gang” war- 
fare which startle every law-abiding community. 

Iowa farmers, of course, unmolested, continue to buy the 
Masonite Temple from street fakirs, thereby enlarging their 
familiarity with State Street, and when Chicago put the $10,- 
000,000 Hennepin Canal through Congress it again enlisted 
the atd of these same Iowa farmers in that scheme, When 
Chicago “sold” its sewage proposnl to the Government to be 
carried down the Mississippi, for the Missouriau's factories, 
we said that is a novel get-together spirit which only Chicago 
could put over. Even when Chicago put blinders on one of the 
finest Mombers of Congress, who stands as a watchdog of the 
Treasury, we said to ourselves that is due to forgivable local 
pride. But now when Chicago asks us to bootleg all the avail- 
able water from Lake Michigan for its sewage system and 
asks us to call off the ancient Milwanukee-Chicago Christopher 
Columbus excursions because of its municipal needs in the year 
2000 A. D., then we protest. Chicago should care for its own 
sewage like other cities, and, in fact, should furnish an ex- 
ample of municipal enterprise and caution by joining with 
neighboring States in preserving the only real inland-waterway 
commerce remaining in this country—that of the Great Lakes. 

In this connection I call your attention to the fact that Ili- 
nòis with a comparatively small waterway commerce now has 
three members on the Rivers and Harbors Committee that has 
reported the Chicago sewage project, while Wisconsin, that has 
several large harbors carrying over 60,000,000 tons annually, 
us bad its one committeeman removed this session after suit was 
brought by Wisconsin against Illinois on this sewage project. 

Trades in votes by eastern interests that want another canal 
across New York State have been strongly suggested. It seems 
incredible that any such trade can be made with New York 
interests but results will be disclosed in the vote on Chicago's 
sewage project. í 

THE NEW 500,000,000 NEW YORK CANAL 

After sinking $150,000,000 in a New York Barge Canal with- 
out commercial results it is the limit of folly to build more 
canals across that State to divert commerce naturally tributary 
to the St. Lawrence. Yet, that is proposed and is on a par 
with the Chicago sewage proposal which the Government is 
alsomto pay for. If any charge of pork barrel was eyer 
established in the past, it must stand aside for the pending 
1926 bill that would not get 50 votes for either the Chicago or 
New York canals if they were presented separately to the 
House, as I stated at the outset. 

To-day New York City can not provide for its waterway 
commerce except by sending ships to Staten Island, Jamaica 
Bay, und other neighboring places, many of them waterways 
dredgéd out by the Government to relieve congestion at the New 
York City docks, yet, like Jack Horner, it is now proposed 
to expend hundreds of millions of dollars more of taxpayers’ 
money in a wild scheme of digging another canal across New 
York State, this time at Government expense, The new New 
York canal and the Chicago sewage canal are linked together 
in this river and harbor bill by bonds of nintual interest that 
defy every element of just or proper waterway legislation. 

Waterway improvements costing hundreds of millions prac- 
tically without linit have run riot on the Mississippi, Ohio, 
Missouri, and scores of other rivers without producing any ap- 
preciable commerce; in fact, it has been stated not 10 per cent 
of the actual waterway commerce of 40 years ago now remains 
ou some of these rivers, nor will it be possible to recover here- 
after because of improved methods of transportation and 
strangling competition by railways, not permitted in foreign 
countries that own or control the railways, where inland 
waterways carry real commerce. 

Yet never before has anything been thrust into a river and 
harbor bill that will compare with the New York canal, to be 
built in the shadow of the deserted $150,000,000 New York 
Barge Canal flasco or the Chicago sewage canal that in this bill 
links up with the Cape Cod bankrupt canal and other projects 
which can not be defended commercially, economically, or 
logically. 
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When the bill is taken up for amendment I hope to point out 
other projects thut are of little more value than those named, 
and if they are stricken from tke bill it will then be reduced to 


a skeleton that should be buried, never to-be-resurrected._keep.— 


in mind that all existing waterway projects, good, bad, or indit- 
ferent, are cared for by the $50,000,000 appropriation. The bill 
hefore us simply adds to the long list of wasteful, indefensible 
measures. 

In the Recorn of February 15, 1926, T discussed the $50,000,000 
appropriation for rivers and harbors and then stated what I 
here repeat, that if any Representative will become a student of 
water Ways and desires to make himself a public benefactor he 
can saye the Federal Treasury many millions of dollars in 
annual waste by taking up river and harbor legislation and 
exposing the work of lobbyists, dredgers, contractors, and others 
who dip into the Federal Treasury annually in order to dis- 
tribute millions of wasted gold locally that comes from the 
pockets of American taxpuyers. I do not promise it to be an 
easy task, but after several’ years’ exposition in the past of our 
unbusinesslike way of handling the waterway problem, I can 
say it was never more in need of a real businesslike administra- 
tion, an exposition of reckless pork-barrel legislative methods, 
in my humble judgment, than at the present time. 

LETTER EXPLAINING STATUS OF DIVERSION SUIT 
Tun STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Orrick or ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Madison, May L, 1926. 
Hon. James FPrran, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dyar Prean: I am in receipt of your telegram and letter asking 
the exact status of the Chicago water diversion, and I trust you will 
pardon my not getting this information to you earlier, as requested in 
your letter. 

I have tried to summarize this in a very concise memorandum in- 
closed herewith and trust this gets to you in time for your use, 

Sincerely yours, 
S HERMAN L. EKeen, 
Attorney General. 

P. S. I suggest you get from the clerk of the Supreme Court a copy 
of the Wisconsin brief on the argument on March 7, 1926. 

II. L. E. 


MEMORANDUM ON run STATUS OF THM CHICAGO WATER DIVERSION 
CONTROVERSY 
$ Maptison, Wis., May 12, 1926. 

Two suits are now pending in the United States Supreme Court 
against the Sanitary District of Chicago and the State of Illinois 
secking to enjoin the diversion of water from Lake Michigan. 

In 1922 an original action was brought by the State of Wisconsin 
in the Supreme Court of the United States against the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago and the State of Illinois, and in March, 1926, another 
original action was brought in the Supreme Court by the State of 
Michigan against the same defendants. 

The defendants answered in the Wisconsin action, and further pro- 
ceedings were held in abeyance pending final decision in the two 
actions brought by the United States against the Sanitary District 
of Chicago, one begun in 1908 and the other in 1913. Following the 
final decision in the Federal action on January 5, 1928, the Wisconsin 
case was taken up actively, and in October, 1923, the States of Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Pennsylvania were joined as plaintiffs, and the 
States of Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Louisiana were joined as 
defendants. 

The sanitary district answered the amended complaint, and also 
filed a motion to dismiss, and a motion to dismiss was filed by the 
State of Illinois,. Arguments were had on these motions before the 
United States Supreme Court in March, 1926, and an order was made 
denying the motions. : 

Negotiations are now in process for a motion for the appointment 
of an agreed commissioner to take testimony to be used in both the 
Wisconsin and Michigan cases, for the filing of answers by all the 
defendants in both cases before May 31, 1926, and for the taking of 
{he testimony in advance of the convening of the Supreme Court on 
October 4, 1926, so that these cases will be argued and decided before 
the end of the present calendar year, 

New York, Indiana, and Michigan appeared as amicl curie on the 
side of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, and Pennsylvania in the argument 
before the Supreme Court of the United States in March, 1926. These 
States also appeared with Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania as amici curiw with the Government in the Federal suit. 

HERMAN L. EKERN. 

For Hon. James A. FREAR, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


S 
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DIVERSIGN OF WATER FROM BAKE MICHIGAN BT THE SANITARY DISTRICT 
GP CHICAGO 


The law In all the lake States i$ that there fs no right to abstract 


- water for the purpose of diverting it into another, watershed. This is 


the law In all the States except in a few of the mountain States, 
where a different rule has been adopted in connection with the use of 
water for irrigation, Neither Congress nor any other branch of the 
United States Government has power to authorize the diversion by 
Chicago of the waters of the Great Lakes system into the Mississippi 
Valley watershed. 

Congress has never granted such authorization. Congress has no 
power in any ease to permit any interference with or diversion of 
waters for the disposal of sewage. Congress has no power In any caso 
to permit any Interference with or diversion of the waters for the 
creation of hydraulic power. 
interference with or diversion of waters Is in connection with the 
power to Improve navigntion in the regulation of commerce. 

In the Wisconsin suit no objection is made to so much diversion, 
fixed by the Government engincers at not exceeding 1,000 cubile fect per 
sevond, as may be necessary for the hiaprovement of navigation in pro- 
viding waterways over the Chicago, Des Plaines, Hlinois, and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. The Michigan suit secks to restrain the taking of any 
waters out of the Great Lakes watershed. 


STATUS OF RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
[Prom the Chief of Engineers] 


Wastincton, D. C., May E, 1926. 
Hon. Jasres A. Fran, 

House of Represcutatices, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mu. Frear: 1. I have your letter of May 11 asking as to 
the appropriations which would be required to complete the projects for 
river and harbor improvement which Congress. has already adopted, and 
In reply I inciose a table showing the amounts required for this mirpose 
as atatea iu the annual report of the Chief of Engineers for 1925, 

. This gives, I think, the data which you desire as of July 4. 1925 
Since that date Congress has appropriated $50,000,000 for the Main- 
tenance and improvement of rivers and harbors. The exact distribu- 
tion of these funds can not be stated at the present time, but it is 
probable that approximately $18,000,000 will be devoted to main- 
tenance, leaving about $32,000,000 available for new work. This 
latter amount should therefore be subtracted from the total of $226,- 
000,000 given in the table, leaving approximately $194,000,000 as the 
amount required to be appropriated to complete the projects which 
Congress has already adopted. In addition to this amount a certain 
kum is required annually for the maintenance of completed or par- 
tially completed projects and it is thought that about $18,000,000 a 
year will be required for this purpose. 

3. As to the projects on which work has not yet been started, I 
may state that, with few execptions, no new work has been done on 
those projects adopted by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1925, 
a copy of which is Inclosed. The exceptions are the Louisiana-Texas 
Intracoastal Waterway, the Fox River below Depere, Wis., Long Beach 
Harbor, Calif., Hilo Harbor, Hawaii, and Wrangell Narrows, Alaska, 
for which funds were advanced’ by local interests. under the provisions 
of section 11 of the act, and the projects for removal of dams in 
Gailtna River, the improvement of the Tennessee River by the construc- 
tion of Dam No. 1, and the survey of the Tennessce River. In addl- 
tion to these, no work has been done on the projects for Westchestor 
Creek, N. T., LaGrange Bayou, Fla., and Tensas River, Da., adopted 
by the act of September 22, 1922. Work on these projects has been 
postponed pending the fulfillment of the conditions of local coopera- 
tion. These are, I think, the only projects adopted in recent years 
on which work bas not yet been commenced. 

* — — * * * v 

Very truly yours, 
H. TAYLOR, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 
(Two inclosures.) 


Statement of adopted ricer end harbor projects showing amounts re- 
quired to compicte, ae reported in the Annual Report of the Chief 
cf Engineers for 1925 


PROJECT FOR IMPROVEMENT OF PRINCIPAL SEACOASST itannons 
san ional allotment required for completion, July 1, 


Totland Harher Mes EEN ae — — $100, 000. 00 
Boston eens ————— —— I, 095, 000. 00 
Bronx River, N. Y. (part of New York Harbor)_-_ « 173, 900. 00 
Flushing Bay Harbor, N. X. (part of New York 

Hat boty se — — 252, 000. 00 


Jamaica Bay, N. Y. (part of New York Harbor) 
New York Harbor 
Anchorage Channel 


10, 542, 000. 00 
(part of New York 


Harbor) — ee — 254, 500. 00 
Coney Island Channel (part of New York 
Harbor) — — 33, 000. 00 
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The only power of Congress to authorize’ 
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Additional allotment required, ete—Continued. 
New York. Harbor—Continned. 
Bay Ridge and Red Hook Channels (part of à 
New York Harbo Sg, 600. 00 
1, 810, 000, 00 
29, 961. 400. 00 
229; 100, 00 
1, 315, 600, 00 
070, 000. 60 


TOE \ se sas ie ict pete ee eee T 

Enst River (part of New York Harbor) 
Newtown Creek (part of New York Ilarbor! 
Harlem River (part of New York Harbor 
Hudson River Channel (part of New York Harbor) 
Newark Bay, Hackensack and [assafie Rivers, 


N. J. (part of New York Harbor 1, 595, 000, 00 
Hudson River (pert of New York Harbor 11, 632, 500. 00 
New York and New Jersey Channels, N, Y. and 

N. F. (part of New York Harbor) 4, 2375, 000. 00 
Sau Juan Harbor, P. u. . 55, 483. 00 
Delaware River, Philadelphia to the se: — 3. 600. 000. 00 
Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Md- 1. 112. 000, 00 
Norfolk Harbor, Va 25 628, 000, 00 
Thimble Shoal Channel, Va 3544, 200, 00 
Cape Fear River at and below W Imiugton 140, 000, 00 
Charleston. Harbor, 8. . G, 040, 000: 00 
Savannah Harbor, Ga- - G55, 000, 00 
Brunswick Harbor, G 149, 125. 00 

408, 000, 09 


St. Johns River, Jacksonville to the ocean 
Miami Harbor (Bisenyne Bay), Fla 

Key West Harbor, Fia 
‘Tampn Harbor, Fin 
Mobile Harbor, Ala 
Southwest Puss, Mississipp 
Sabine-Neches Waterway, Tex 
Galveston Channel, Tex 
Houston Ship Channel, rF) 


1, 605, 000, 60 
99%, 800, 00 
247, 000. 00 

1, 21, 009, 00 

1, 284, 800. 00 

2. 786. 500. 00 

1. 030, O00, 60 

SS, 000. AD 


Fort Aransus, Tex Ao; 500, 00 
Los Angeles Harbor. Cali — 10,782, 700. 00 
San Pablo Bay bai Mure Island Strait, Callf 206, 400, 00 
Sen OFORE —. tas RN 1, 541. 500. 00 
1 . and owen Willamette Rivers, Oreg. and A 
„ T A E EAA E LT 1, O85, 209, 00 
Geese. Harbor and Bar Entrance, Wasn 725, 000, 00 
Senttle Harlior, Wash „5 182, AHO. 00 
Honolulu Harhor, Hawaii IGI, 000. 00 
AU Harbor Rania ea a a 2, 100. 000, 00 
Nawlliwili Harbor, Huwati._.__-- MERA L HEE 1, 291, 006, 00 
Potted Ka —— ... . 107, 215, 310. 00 


The above umount is required to complete seacoast harbors 
now adopted. 


PROJECT FOR IMPEOVEMENT OF SECONDARY TMARBORS AND COASTWISH 


CHANNELS. 
Additional allotment required for completion, Tare y ea sa pa EO 

act Hathor Me sean enone — $13, 600 
Naé tiver, M Be 102, 000 
Newburyport Harbor, Mass = 135, 700 
Harbor of Kefuge at Nantucket, Mass 48, 500 
New Bedford and Fairhaven Harbor, Muss — G0, 000 
Providence River and Harbor, R. 1 + 274, 400 
Pawtucket (Seekonk) River, R. 1. x4 77, 000 
Harbor of Refuge at Block Island, I. 122 — 19. 400 
Great Salt Pond, Block Island. R. 1 rag hans 116, 000 
Pawcatuck River, R. I. and Conn ee G4, 200 
New London Harbor, Conn 2s 120, 000 
Connecticut River below Hartford, Conn — 54, 000 
Milford: Harbor, enn ak — 1, 400 
Housatonic River, Coun _ £ 41, 150 
Pridgeport Harbor, Conn A= 42, 000 
Norwalk Harbor, Conn — 70, 000 
Port Chester Harbor, N. Y----.---.-_-- ea E ANN @ 24, 700 
Mamaroneck Harbor, D — on a Ae A a =~ 59, 200 
Enst Chester Creek, N. „. ae 7. ano 
Westchester Creek, N. xis as 475, 600 
Glencove Creek. h ES 26, 750 
Fort Jeferson Harbor 8 SEEN, 53, 800 
Mattituck Warbor; N. Xen- 22da 81, 700 
Great South Bay, N. Y 5, 900 
Browns Creek, N. Y. 21, 000 
Tarrytown Harbor, 4, 500 
Elizabeth River, N. J 15, 000 
Raritan River, N, J 175, 000 
Cheesequake Crevk, fo, 000 
Matawan Creek, N. J 12. 120 
Shoal Harbor and Compt 47, 130 
Shrewsbury River, N. J D0, 000 
Ponce Harhor, P. K 254, 000 
Delaware River, Philndelphia to Trenton. 1. 326, 000 
RS 5 River, Pa- 174. G00 
ones River, Del 165, G90 

Wi uterway, Rehoboth-Delaw 10, 000 
Cambridge Harbor, Md 15, 000 
Crislleld Harbor, Md 42, 000 
James. River, Va 4. 730, 000 
Inland Waterway, pete Va., to Beaufort A, vi 6 
Beaufort Harbor, N. „% T „ 00 
Waterway, Beaufort to Jacksonville, N. 2 13 202 
Unrbor of Refuge at Cape Lookout, N sss 1, 100, 000 
h. eee ee ae a 128. foo 
Santee River and Esthervilte-Minim Creek Canal, S. C- 150, 600 
Waterway, Cem to Winyah Bay, S. C — At, 000 
mieter n . — ee Se HY, ovo 
Waterwiy, Charleston, to Beaufort, Si C_.--------- — 110, 000 
Waterway, Beaufort, S. C., to St. Johns River, W 22. 000 
Fernundina Harbor, Fla ..... Ed ee 74. 009 
Lake Crescent and Dunns Creek, Flu hid, 800 
Oklawaha River, Fla F E E MA — 43, G00 
Bi Tees Ile its ee ee 1, 410, 000 
Charlotte Harbor, Fla — en — 100, 000 
er aA iis 29, 300 
. Withlacoochee River, Fl See aed 100, 000 
Suwannee River, Fla FT 200, 000 


Additional allotment 
025— Continued. 
Manatee River, Fla 
Apatichicoln Bay, 


completion—July 1, 


for 


required 


$14, 300 
122, 000 
28, 500 


Pascagoula Rarvor TTT 163. 000 
on oe, . ee 20, 009 
Dine a a spea 55, 000 
Lovisians-Texas Intracoastal Wate s 
New Orleans-Sabine River section 5. 509. 000 
Babine River-Galveston Bay section. 3, 500, 000 
Freeport Harbor, Tex. un- 500, 000 
Chinnel, Aransas Lape ad No Christi, Tex. 1, 268, 450 
San Dicgo Harbor, Mr 149, 000 
Richmond Harber, Cali 432, 000 
-Mouterey Harbor, 1581 2 600, 000 
Crescont City Harbor, %%% A 375, 000 


Siuslaw River. Oreg_.------- 
Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Orc; 
Tillamook Bay and Bar, Oreg 
Umpqua River, Oreg 
BY he Dalles-Colilo Canal, Oreg. 
Fort Orchard Bay, Wash 


236, 000 
388, 500 
90, 000 
50, 000 


Tacoma Harbor, Wasn 480, 000 
Lake Washington Ship Canal, Wasn 352, 000 
Skagit Itiver, Wasn „„ 117, 000 


50, 000 
500, 000 


31, 581, 667 


And that is required to complete secondary sea-coast harbor 
projects. 
ier YOR IMUROVAMENT OF LAKE HARRORS AND CHANNELS 


Swinomish Slough, Wash- 
Wrangell Narrows, Alaska 


Additional allotment required for completion, Jnly 1, 1925: 
Narrows of Lake Champlain, N. Y. and V. $169, 800 
Burlington Harbor, Vt 172, 300 
Harbor at Dnluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis 265, 000 
POTAH Arbor Visco ne a 8, 200 
Grand Marais Harbor of Refuge, Mich 128, 000 
Warroad Harbor and River, Minn 15, 000 
Green Bay Harbor, WI G0, 000 
Milwaukee Harbor, WIS. — 2,800, 000 


115, 000 
40, 000 
149. 000 


South Haven Harbor, Mich 
Grand Haven Harbor, Mich.. 
Grand River, Mich 


Muskegon Harbor, Mich.. 1, 144, 000 
White Lake Harbor, Mich- 21, 720 
Ludington Harbor, Mich.. 2 55. 000 
Manistee Harbor, Mien q — 27, 000 
Frankfort Habit, Ne ee ee 987. 000 
Charlevoix Harbor, Mien 4% 23. 750 
Calumet Harbor and River. III. and Ind 341, 000 
Michigan City Harbor, Ind 2 39, 500 
Sandi Harbor, m See eS 123, 000 
RENTON are, ORIO aa — 117, 300 
Lerain Harbor, Ohio 171, 000 
Cleveland Harbor, Ohio 1, 650, 000 
Fairport Harbor, Ohio 421, 000 
Ashtabula. Harbor, Ohio: A 200, 000 
Conneaut Harbor, Ohio- A 122, 400 
Mitel ERATO N — eee 129, 300 
Black Hock Channel and ‘Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y- 784, 600 
— Great Sodus Bay Harbor, N. 51, 300 
O&wero Harbor, N Yo-------+ 5, 000 
Cape Vincent Harbor, N. Y 1. 200 
r or mine oe eee ees 10, 447, 370 
The above is for lake harbors and channels. 
PROJECT FOR IMPROVEMENT OF PRINCIPAL RIVERS 
Additional allotment required for completion, July 1, 1925: 
Black Warrior, Warrior, and Tombigbee Rivers, "Mal $5, 200 
Mississippi River— 
Itetween Ohio and Missouri River 320. 000 


Between Missouri River and Minneapolis- 
Missouri River, Kansas City, Mo., to the mouth- 


7, 208, 000 
600, 000 


Cumberland River above Nashville 6, 743, 000 
Tovnessce River. 
Above Chattanooga . eee eemck. 3, 280, 000 
Hales Bar to Riverton-- -=-= 4, 782, 600 
SUCVEY- UC —. 115, 800 
Ohio River, lock and dam construction 19, 699, 600 
Allegheny River, lock and dam Neh NA ane 3B, 321, 000 


Monongahela River, Pa. and W. 


Xox River, Wiss =o 309, 300 
une er, Inn! eee E ES OAR A S 572, 000 
rofl ton een es aoe ĩðͤ 75, 394, 939 


Additional amounts are required to complete certain river 
projects, but an additional 1-foot depth that may be called for 
on the Mississippi, Missouri, or any other large river may add 
several million dollars to that project, and these projects are 
constantly being added to the above list. For illustration, over 
$16,000,000 of the above total is to be used for only 200 miles 
of the 1,700 miles of the Mississippi. 

PROJECT FOR IMPROVEMENT OF SECONDARY RIVERS 


sn Si allotment required for completion—July 1, 


927 


MATRA NOTEER N. Totana eee = $40, 495 
Oldmans Creek, N. J z 58, 300 
Salem River, N. J — 65, 000 
Maurice River, N. = 93, 000 
Appoquinimink River, —.— 3, 000 
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Ae One: allotment required for completioua—July 1, 
1925—Continned. 


Murderkill River, Del $9, 200 


Nansemond Itivor, Vn 174.300 
Onancock River, Va 87,100 
N Br ee 42 

Cape Fear River above Wilmington, N. C 
Northeast (Cape I ear) River, N. G. a : 
Congaree River, S. C — 150. O00 


6.000 

90, 000 
284, 000 
256. 000 


Sivannah River above Augusta, Ga 
Flint River (mouth to Albany), Ga 
Chattahoochee River, Ga. und Alu 
Alabama River, Aln 


Tensas River and Bayou, Macon, Ia 4, 200 
Naas Niver Gai aN OAA 43, 000 
Columbia River and tributaries --—--- 30, 000 


86, 800 
53, 900 


Snake River, Oreg.. Wash., and Idaho 
Willamette River above Portland, Oreg. 


Fan — 15,170 
Deep River Wwußu⸗ß⸗ß wee eee ee 10, 200 
otal aoauselee 3 7 1, 668, 740 
Z eee 

NECAPITULATION 
Princtpal segcoast harbors.----------=-.-- 2s... 107, 215, 310 
Secondary harbors and coastwise channels — 31. 581, 607 
Luke harbors und channels = 10. 447, 370 
Principal TIVOS onanan ae pe 75, 394, 939 
Secondary: riytfa'co So o2 = eee — Set ee — 1, 668, 740 
COLA ee ae ie eee eee — eee 226, 308, 026 


FROM THE MINORITY REPORT 

Congress will, if it adopts the projeet, approve the taking of water 
from the Great Lakes, to the great detriment of the shippers who use 
them, and divert it into another basin, ostensibly for the purpose of 
navigation, but really, so fur as present use is concerned, for purposes 
of sanitation. 

If the Supreme Court shall decide that there is a proprietary right 
to the water of this Great Lakes Basin in the States bordering thereon 
or in the Federal Government, and that Congress dors not have the 
autbority to divert water from one watershed to another, and in the 
meantime this Congress approves the engineers’ report on the Illinois 
River project, the Congress will be spending money that can not pos- 
sibly be of value. For in this report the engineers have specifically 
said that there is not sufficient water in the Illinois and Des Plaines 
Rivers to furnish navigation in these said rivers without additional 
water from Lake Michigan. 

* J . * * . * 

It is conceded by all parties that the diversion at Chlengo has lowered 
the levels of the Lakes 6 inches. It is also conceded that this is at an 
annual cost to the shippers on these waters of at least $2,000,000. 
“The following statement was made by Congressman McLavGuirn of 
Michigan, who was authorized to speak for the entire delegation from 
that State: 

“You have no idea of the damage to the Great Lakes, how the chan- 
nels in innumerable harbors are shallow, making it difficult and dan- 
gerous, if not impossible, to get in uud out of them, The docks and the 
wharves and the landing places are away up in the air, many of them 
have had to be reconstructed, Some of them are of no value whatever 
and can not be used, because they are so high above the water.“ 

In Michigan there is not a holder of lake shore Une who has not 
suffered in actual cash damages from the effects of the Illinois diver- 
sion, There is not one summer resort on the State's const line which 
is not losing thousands of dollars because of the diver#on and which 
is not spending thousands more to cope with it. 

The waters have receded and left piers, wharves, and slips high and 
dry. Benches have lost their value, Launches and yachts can no 
longer approach the shores. Even in the deeper shipping harbors the 
waters haye gone down so far that only lightly loaded boats can efi- 
ciently dock, In many cases it has been necessary to do untold dredging. 

At the present time the diverted water from Lake Michigan is used to 
dispose of the domestic and commercial sewage of Chicago and vicinity. 

The report of the Chicago Sanitary District of December, 1923, on 
page 24, as shown in the testimony before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors of the House, page 439, says: 

“The population which they should care for is 8,215,000 people; 
stockyard wastes equivalent to 1,030,000; corn-products waste equiva- 
lent to 380,000; miscellaneous waste equivalent to 150,000 people, mak- 
ing a total of 4,773,000 people.” 

Thus, to state the proposition in concrete terms, one-third of the 
diversion of water out of Lake Michigan at Chicago is to take cure 
of private commercial sewage that these big corporations in any other 
location would be required to dispose of at their own expense ang in 
their own disposal plants. 

Mr. Baker, the former Secretary of War, told the committee, and 
it was not disputed, that one-third of the water abstracted is used 
solely for the disposal of the refuse and sewage of the Chicago stock- 
yards and the packing houses. On the basis of an abstraction of 10,000 
cubic feet a second it appears, then, that considerably over 3,000 cubic 
fect would be for the sole advantage of these industries. In other 
words, on the basis of the Army engineers’ own study and finding, the 
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shippers of the Great Lakes would have to lose an extra million dollars; 
in fact, they are losing it now, on thcir own shipping in order to 
provide a sewer for the packing houses. 

Alt of the estimates presented on behalf of the sanitary district in 
previous years have related to. the amount required for sewerage pur- 
poses. It is now evident that the Hlinois and Chicago representatives 
have suddenly become interested in navigation for the purpose of 
abtaining that same water for sewerage that they were unable to obtain 
for that purpose. In other words, they failed to get permission to 
take this water for the purpose of washing ont the packing-house sew- 
age, and now they are secking it under the guise that it is necessary 
to keep open navigation on barge canal which will move only an 
amount of tonnage which fs absolutely conjectural. 

AN this lias been done in the. interest of an archale and improper 
method of sanitation for the city of Chicago; a method which merely 
carries the sewage of that city away from it to lay it in the front yard 
of others and spreads its destructive effect through the grent valley 
of the Miinots. - Whatever necessities there may be with regard to the 
sudden cessation of this abstraction at Chicago we may assume will 
be properly dealt with by the court. Clearly, Congress has no right to 
impair the nayigubilfty of the Great Lakes in the interest of Chicago's 
sanitation. 

There fs also involved in this legislation questions between this Gov- 
ernment and that of Canada. Treaty rights are ut issue, as well as 
property rights, and both are now pending negotiation. 

The property rights involved in this diversion run into millions of 
dollars, far beyond the power of computation, The navigation rights 
fovolved im this diversion: run into sums that are fabulous, 

According to the latest statistics the amount of tonnage moved on 
the Great Lakes waterway system is one hundred and sixty times as 
great as that on the Mississippi River on either of the two: divisions— 
that from the mouth of the Missouri to Cafro or thut from the mouth of 
the Missouri to Minneapolis; and further, the length of the haul on 
the Great Lakes is nyany times as great as on the Mississippi River. 
Tuls shows the comparative importance for navigation of the two water- 
way systems, 

* . e . * . * 


By Including this project In the present bill we are undermining the 
foundations of commerce on the Great Lakes, Should the Dill pass 
in this form no State will know whether Congress means to maintain 
navigation on the Great Lakes in the highest form of efficiency or 
intends from time to time to nibble further into this foundation in the 
interest of scattered minor projects here and there throughout the 
country. 

* . . > . . „ — 

We recognize in the Great Lakes the greatest inland waterways of 
the world; we believe the present industrial supremacy of the United 
States has been caused by, and will depend upon, the facilities that 
this system affords for the manufacture of iron and the transportation 
of the farm products of the Northwest cheaply to the senboard; wo 
can not belleye that Congress would ever knowingly inrpair this most 
valuable national asset; and we protest against this indirect assault 
upon the navigable capacity of the Great Lakes, both as a dangerous 
precedent and an unnecessary action to be taken at this time. 

Therefore, for the above reasons and others not herein set forth, 
such legislation ig belleved to be against the best interests of the 
people, contragy to public policy, and that the Chicago abstraction is 
without constitutfonal warrant, 

Second, New York waterways (p. 21): The provision in the bill 
for an appropriation of $100,000, or any other sum, to the Board of 
Engineers for anotlier survey of a route across the State of New York 
connecting Lake Erie and Lake Ontario with the Hudson River is 
unnecessary and unwarranted at this time, 

* * * * . * 0 

In 1919 a survey of the St. Lawrence River was asked and granted 
by Congress. At the same time a survey across the State of New York 
was asked and granted by Congress. Both of these reports were in 
due time filed. 

The engineers reported that the St. Lawrence route was feasible 
and practicable and recommended its construction. The report of the 
engineers in the survey across New York was unfavorable. 

In 1925 another and more eluborate survey and report was asked 
on the St. Lawrence River. This was granted. At the same time 
prevision was made for another survey across the State of New York. 
This was granted. This report was due to be filed not later than 
May 15, 1926. This report (II. Doc. No. 288) is fifed, and therein 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and the Chief of 
Enginecrs, General Taylor, say that the cost of a channel connecting 
Lake Ontario with the Hudson River would be $506,000,000; that the 
upkeep on the channel from Oswego to the Hudson woull cost an- 
nually $30,000,000. They do not report on the cost or the upkeep 
of a canal connecting Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. The Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Hurbors and General Taylor recommend 
that it Is not economical and the facts do not warrant the building 
of a canal across New York State at the present time. 
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The i925 engineers’ report on the St. Lawrence has not been filed, 
but in all probability will be filed about July 1, 1926. 

There have been more than 20 surveys made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment across the State of New York. The State of New York 
itself has imade some four or five surveys; all of the dntw and informa- 
tion in these reports are avallable. AH the engineering and economic 
facts are now available that can be necessary upon which the engi- 
necrs would base an opinion on the feasibility or practicability of the 


route across New York State. 
* » * * 


* a . 

Further appropriation of $250,000 or any other sum at this time 
would be a waste of public money and could have only the efect of 
delaying a comparison of the two routes. 

The granting of this appropriation and authority for further sur- 
vey, without fixing a time limit when the report js to be made, wonld 
delay comparison of the two routes—the St. Lawrence and the New 
York—and could have no beneficial result, for there is available in- 
formation sufficient upon which to base an opinion. 

‘Time is essential if relief is to be granted. There is available ample 
data on which to base an pinion. 

In view of the above facts the undersigned desire to register their 
opposition to the provision of the bill for an appropriation for another 
survey of a route for a canal across the State of New York. 

W. W. CHALMERS, 
Jonn B. SOSNOWSKI. 
Cantus A, MOONEY. 


This report on the Chicago sewage disposal project is pain 
and pointed. If true, it should condemm the item in the bill, 
but as stated, in my judgment, the entire bill will have to be 
defeated because rurely, if ever, has a project, however vi- 
cious it may be, been driven out of a river and harbor bill. 
The bill is not built en that principle, but rather that all must 
stick together. 

I hope the entire bill may be sent back to the committee 
and that the 35 new prejects and 111 surveys may wait for 
Treasury funds to finance the good and for congressional ac- 
tion te eliminate the bad. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committeo 
do now rise to receive a conference report, 

The motion was agreed to: 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Leutsacu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
11616, had come to no resolution thereon, 


CONFERENCE REPORT—NEW M EXIco 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a conference 
report for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R, 4007) to amend an act approved June 20, 1910, entitled 
“An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and 
State government and be admitted Into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States, and to enable the people of Arizona to form a 
constitution and State Government and to be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States,” 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 
RIVER AND HARBOR BILD 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill II. R. 
11616. $ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved Itself Into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state af the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11616, with Mr, Letrnacir in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further considerution 
of the bill H. R. 11616, Which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 11616) authorizing the construction, repair, and pres- 
ervation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Dear]. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with every 
project in the bill under consideration and shall support it so 
far as may be in my power. There is one feature, however, 
to which I desire to call the attention of the House, and that is 
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the cooperative provision for the San Joaquin project, in 
which the city of Stockton is to contribute one-half of the cost. 
My belief is that if a project of this nature is justified, it should 
be developed exclusively by the United States Government and 
not made contingent upon local help, otherwise the Government 
may be drawn into unwise developments of projects, expensive 
to maintain and to the detriment of contiguous community in- 
terest. If a project is worthy of development, its people should 
nat be called npon to contribute thereto while they are being 
taxed for developing projects elsewhere without local contri- 
butions. The principle, it seems to me, is not sound. The 
project in-question, as reported by the district and board and 
Chief of Engineers is fully warranted hoth from the viewpoint 
of cost and traffie available for transportation, even though 
the Government should bear the entire cost. The distance from 
Stockton fo San Francisco is 96 miles, with about half of the 
distance already improved to depths exceeding the 26 by 100 
foet channel proposed for the San Joaquin as far as Stockton. 
The cost is estimated at about $3,500,000, while the tonnage 
available exceeds 700,000 annnally, and this in a few years may 
reasongbly be expected to exceed 1,000,000 tons. Terminals of 
three transcontinental railroads exist at Stoekton; therefore its 
ambition to be a port of entry for seagoing ships is entirely 
justified. 
CATE COD CANAL 

In considering the Cape Cod Canal project it should be borne 
in mind that it is a link in the intracoasial waterway from 
Maine to Florida and one of its most important links. 


Crossing the peninsula of Cape Cod, a distance of 8 miles, 


it reduces the passage from New York to Boston 71 miles, 
avoids one of the most treacherous points upon the Atlantic 
const and most difficult of navigation during fogs and storms, 
which are frequent. From 1880 to 1903 there were 1,036 vessels 
lost off the coast of Cape Cod, inyolving an investment of 
$12,000,000. From 1907 to 1917, 336 vessels were lost and 34 
lives are known to have been lost in suudry wrecks. 

The annual tonnage through the canal ranges around 4,000,- 
060 tons, and our engineers suggest that when improved and 
opened free of toll charges its water-borne tratiie will approxi- 
mate 15,000 to 20,000 tons annually. Its importance, therefore, 
can not be minimized. There are some who consider the price 
of $11,500,000 fixed by the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Com- 
merce excessive. I at ove time entertained this opinion, but 
as one of the committee investigating the subject I have changed 
my mind and heartily indorse the purchase. 

Its cost to its owners was $18,850,000. In 1018 the Govern- 


ment, by Executive order, took over this canal and operated it. 


for 20 months, during which time the very tolls charged were 
covered into the railroad administration fund, and not one 
dollar for the use of the property has ever been paid to its 
owners, not even to the extent of a postage stamp. 

In 1917 Congress authorized the Secretaries of War, Navy, 
and Commerce to negotiate for the purchase of the canal, The 
price of $14,000,000, at which it was offered to the Government, 
was refused, and Secretary Baker authorized Price, Water- 
house & Co., certified accountants, to examine their accounts 
and ascertain the actual money expended in the building of 
the canal. Eliminating the cost of financing and promotion, 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. reported the actual cost to have been 
$5,265,000. This amount was offered to the canal company, 
which refused. Thereupon the Secretary of War instituted 
condemnation proceedings. The value fixed by the court was 
$16,800,000, which the Secretary refused to pay. Mr. Wilson, 
vice president of the canal company, stated before our com- 
mittee that the cost to his company incident to litigation was 
$350,000. 

When the Harding administration came into power Secretary 
Weeks again opened negotiations. and fixed the price of $11,500,- 
000, at which he was willing that the Government should pur- 
chase, and submitted bis report to Congress. In 1922 the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee reported a bill fixing the. price 
at $9,000,000, which its proponents requested the House to re- 
ject. In 1923 a bill passed the House of Representatives 
authorizing the purchase at $11,500,000, but. died on the Senate 
Calendar, In 1924 a similar bill carrying the same amount 
passed the Senate but was not reached on the House Calendar, 
and so we have again included this item in the bill under con- 
sideration. 

The canal company has repeatedly refused to reduce the 
figure of $11,500,000, at which they signed the contract with 
Secretary Weeks, feeling that the price was really less than 
they should accept. Prior to. the Government taking over the 
canal in 1918 Mr. Garfield, Fuel Administrator, requested the 
company to lower the rates ou coal incident to the famine at 


that time existing in New England, which was acceded to and 
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the tolls on coal were reduced 25 per cent. During the entire 
administration by the Government these and other tolls re- 
mained the same, the only case in which tolls were not advanced 
with the war inflation. Upon each oceasion at whieh rail 
transportation rates were advanced the company appealed to 
the Secretary of War to permit a corresponding increase in 
tolls upon the canal, but this was invariably refused, not- 
withstanding the fact that operating cost had been multiplied 
seyen and one-half times. 

After the contract was made and signed by the canal company 
and Secretary of War for its purchase at $11,500,000, the Sec- 
retary discovered that the company owned, apart from the 
physical properties of the canal, 932 acres of land, and this he 
insisted should be ceded to the Government with the other 
property with no addition to the price. This land, according 
to testimony before the committee, is worth $850,000 to 
$1,000,000. During the time of its operation by the Government 
the canal company paid the taxes, for which it has not been 
reimbursed. These losses, expenses, and additions, pius com- 
pensation for use of the canal by the Government during the 
period of its greatest prosperity, if added to the fignres of 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., would not suggest that there has been 
or would be any profiteering at the expense of the Government 
should it purchase at the figures contracted for by the Secre- 
tary of War. Since the canal compiny is bonnd by its eontract 
to sell its property for the sum of $11,500,000, and the uneer- 
tainty as to tlie outcome, the company has not felt it incumbent 
upon them to improve the property and maintain its project 
depth of 25 feet. Nevertheless vessels of 20 feet draft ara 
still using the canal. I can not but feel that this company 
has not been treated fairly by the Government, and that there 
is a moral obligation on the part of the Government to acquire 
the property and definitely settle the matter according to agree- 
ment with the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Commerce. 
While we of the East are ready to spend hundreds of millions 
of dollars for the development of the Mississippi Valley water- 
way system, that of the Great Lakes, and join hands with our 
Pacifie coast brethren in the promotion of their projects, it does 
not seem unrexsonnble that we in turn should expect you to 
stand with us in the completion of our intracoastal waterway 
which means so much to the small shippers of our seaboard. 

It may he that some Members of the House feel that the 
price of $11,500,000 is an excessive value, but we must remem- 
ber that to duplicate this waterway would cost far more. The 
actual cost, as fixed by Price, Waterhouse & Co., was based 
upon pre-war prices of labor and supplies. The present-day 
value of the lands, including rights of way, labor, and supplies, 
would easily reach. 60 per cent greater, or approximately 
$14,000,000. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen upon this 
floor should weigh all of the facts in the case before char- 
aeterizing the proposed purchase as profiteering upon the Gov- 
ernment, Your committee has held extensive hearings upon 
the question. The district engineer, Board: of Engineers, and 
the Chief of Engineers has recommended the purchase. No 
proposals for expenditures that come from any committee in 
this House are so extensively safeguarded as those coming from 
the River and Harbor Committee. 

Tho smaller vessels and barges carrying coal and lumber to 
the manufacturers of the Hast travel through the inland route, 
including this canal. Representatives from the interior seem 
not to understand why with an ocean at our disposal there 
should be need of an inland waterway. The great bulk of our 
shippers in the coastwise trade are small dealers, and we sell 
to small denlers who have no terminals for seagoing ships, 
nor are they able to purchase, nor does its trade absorb the 
tonnage of the seagoing ships, hence barges towed by tugs need 
inland waters to accomplish with safety the ends of the coast 
trade. It may be interesting to know that ships carrying five 
to six million feet of lumber from the Pacifie coast manufac- 
turers are dumping their surplus upon our eastern seaboard 
markets at terminals of their own and then distribute in 
small quantities and at prices which our lumber producers 
can not meet, just as the makers of farm machinery dump 
their surplus upon the European markets at half the prices 
charged to our farmers. The American lumber manufacturer 
has not enjoyed, as has almost. every other industry, the 
benefits of a protective tariff; indeed, for 35 years past there 
has been no duty at all upon lumber imports. The Canadian 
producer has enjoyed American markets equally and upon the 
same parity with the American producer; be does not have the 
capital investment in immense holdings of stumpage, in rail- 
roads and equipment for transporting the timber to his plant 
and dry kilns for curing his product. He pays for his timber 
as it is cut; transports it on snow sleds to his plant, drys it in 
the air, and with all of these tremendous adyantages dumps 
his surplus upon our markets without a duty charge. So we 
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need the inland waterway for the cheaper transport by small 
barges upon which to market our product. Mr. Chairman, the 
farmer is suffering and calls for relief; but he is not the only 
sufferer. Qur Southern lumbermen, our merchants, and our 
country bankers are likewise having their woes. 

Representing, as I do, a district lying and being upon the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the port of Hampton Roads, endowed by 
nature with all of the prerequisites attractive to commerce by 
sea, and having already been developed to accommodate the 
largest ships afloat, there is very little that we haye to ask at 
the hands of the Government. It may be, therefore, that I can 
look upon river and harbor deyelopment impartially and from 
the national viewpoint; certainly I haye no other interest than 
the greatest good to the greatest number in one of the most 
far-reaching and perhaps the greatest economical questions 
with which Congress is now called upon to deal. It can not 
be permanently cvaded or sidetracked; the conflicting interest 
and their ramifications will not permit of it. I refer to the 
diversion or abstractions of water from Lake Michigan in aid 
of navigation upon the rivers and connections of the great 
Mississippi Valley, destined to be the greatest agricultural and 
industrial center of the entire world. Prejudice and local in- 
terest must be compromised and adjusted to the needs and re- 
quirements of the Nation. The issue is being bitterly con- 
tested, but finally it must be settled, and settled as it should be, 
for the greatest good to the greatest number. For more than 
two years your committee has been confronted by conflicting 
interest. The ablest engineers and lawyers and students of 
economic problems have presented their views pro and con 
npon the subject; no impartial mind can ignore the logical 
arguments that have been presented. 

In approaching the subject and arriving at my conclusions, 
I have been, and shall be, guided not by personal friendships— 
I hope and believe that I have friends on both sides of the 
question—or prejudice, except from the national aspect. For 
250 years the thought of linking the Great Lakes with the sea 
by canal, connecting Lake Michigan with the Des Plaines, IHi- 
nois, and Mississippi Rivers, has been under consideration. 
In 1673 Joliet and Marquette, after exploring the Illinois 
River, crossed the divide and entered the lake by way of the 
Chicago River, recommended the building of a canal connecting 
these waters. 

In 1808 Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, urged the 
building of a canil. = 

In 1810 Congress adopted a resolution looking to the same end. 

In 1816 the Indians ceded a strip of land 20 miles wide 
through the valley of the Chicago, Des Plaines, and Illinois 
Rivers by treaty with Governor Edwards of the Territory of 
Illinois, and Governor Clarke of Missouri, who represented the 
United States, for the purpose of connecting the Lakes with the 
IHinois River, and Governor Edwards urged that faith should 
be kept with the Indians. 


In 1821 Congress adopted a resolution directing the Commit- | 


tee on Public Lands to determine what was necessary to con- 
struct this canal. 

In 1822 the United States Congress passed an act authorizing 
the State of Illinois to open a canal through the public lands, 
connecting the Illinois River with the southern bend of Lake 
Michigan. The State of Illinois did not then begin work, being 
unable to finance the project. (3 Stat. 659.) 

In 1827 Congress again passed an act authorizing the State 
.of Illinois to open this canal, and provided, as an aid to the 
State, a grant of land on each side of the proposed canal, pro- 
vided further that the said canal, when completed, shall be and 
forever remain a public highway for the use of the Government 
of the United States, free from all toll or other charge whatever. 
This grant amounted to 284,000 acres of land. (C. 51, 4 Stat. 
234.) 

In 1836 the State of Illinois passed legislation authorizing the 
construction of the canal as requested by the United States. 
(Recorp Jan. 9, 1836, p. 1028.) 

In 1848 the State of Illinois completed the building of the 
canal at a cost of $6,557,681. It was 6 feet deep and 40 feet 
wide, and at that time began the abstraction of water from Lake 
Michigan. The canal proved totally inadequate. 

In 1861 the Illinois Legislature by a joint resolution directed 
the commissioners of the Illinois and Michigan Canal to cause 
surveys to be made for the purpose of ascertaining the compara- 
tive cost and benefits from different methods of improving 
navigation of the Illinois River by dredging, and so forth. 

In 1866 General Wilson reported a survey to Congress for 
the improvements of this waterway and suggested that the 
Illinois River was especially designed by nature as the con- 
necting link between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River. 
The United States Government caused a number of suryeys to 
be made of the canal and Illinois River prior to 1896. 
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In i865 work was resumed upon the canal looking to its 
enlargement and was completed in 1871 at a cost of $3,500,000. 
Congress was kept informed of this development through the 
Army engineers. 

In 1889 the Chicago Drainage District, chartered by the 
State legislature, began the project of reversing the flow of 
the Chicago River a distance of 36 miles to Lockport, and has 
spent to date approximately $100,000,000 upon this enter- 
prise, The State of Illinois is now constructing a 9-foot 
channel from Lockport to Utica, a distance of 58 miles, nt a 
eost which will total $20,000,000. This, it is expected, will be 
completed within the next two or three years. In view of 
these continued efforts to connect the Lakes with the Mis- 
sissippi River, after two authorizations by Congress, and 
always with the knowledge and under the supervision of the 
Government engineers, it does not seem to me that Chicago 
can be properly charged with stealing water from the Great 
Lakes. Indeed, until recently the only known method of sew- 
age disposal was by water treatment, and had not other 
methods been discovered it is highly improbable that anyone 
would have undertaken to contest the abstraction of water 
for such purposes, since to do so would have meant, possibly, 
the destruction and elimination of a great city. It can 
scarcely be denied that the United States Government hus 
jurisdiction over this matter, 

THE GREATEST GOOD TO THE GREATEST NUMRER 


The function of our Government is to protect the interests 
of its citizens so far as it may be possible, having in mind 
always the greatest good to the greatest number. There can 
be no contention as to the advantages of developing the water- 
ways of the Mississippi Valley as a means of cheaper trans- 
portation, not only upon the waterways themselves but in 
forcing water competitive rates by railroads, thus aiding im- 
measurably the difficulties of the farmers, of which we hear so 
much. When we shall have completed the projects adopted, 
and which it is now proposed to adopt, together with the im- 
provement of the Missouri River, the prosperity of 40,000,000 
people will be advanced. On the other hand, approximately 
20,000,000 people living on and adjacent to the Great Lakes 
are very justly interested in the question of navigation upon 
these great waterways. It is claimed that the carriers of the 
Great Lakes transport 125,000,000 tons of various commodities 
annually, while there will be transported an infinitely smaller 
tonnage on the rivers as compared thereto, and the lowering 
of the leyels incident to diversion at Chicago results in a loss 
of many millions annually to the carriers, It may be true thit 
for many years water-borne traffic within the Mississippi Val- 
ley will not approximate that upon the Lakes, and yet when 
we take into consideration the cheapening of rates by rail as 
a result of this development it is quite probable that the trans- 
portation charges saved in the valley will greatly exceed those 
lost upon the Lakes. There is no occasion, however, for a 
continued loss of transportation on the Lakes incident to the 
diversion at Chicago. 

The most experienced engineers have claimed that the lower- 
ing of the Lakes has not exceeded 5½ inches as a result of 
the abstractions at Chicago and that future abstractions will 
not further increase this amount. At the same time these 
engineers tell us that the lake levels may be restored by regu- 
lating works; that it is entirely feasible and may be done at 
relatively small cost, and this has been demonstrated by the 
works at Sault Ste. Marie, which have held the waters of 
Lake Superior at stationary depths. The same is also true 
as to Ontario. If the levels have been maintained upon these 
two lakes, there seems no reason why they may not be main- 
tained upon Michigan, Huron, and Erie, and thus no appre- 
ciable damage will result to lake navigation, while navigution 
in the Mississippi Valley will be materially benefited by the 
abstraction. It has been testified before our committee that 
the diversions at Chicago have raised the levels of the Illinots 
River from 2 to 3 feet und the Mississippi, as far as St. Louis, 
12 inches. This would be of incalculable benefit to shipping, 
especially during the dry seasons. For these reasons the 
diversions at Chicago sufficient for navigation purposes are 
entirely justified and should be allowed by Congress. In coin- 
puting the population adjacent to the Lakes we have eliminated 
very largely those of the States of New York and Pennsylvania. 
It may be of interest to know that the water-borne traffic on 
the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers through New York and 
Pennsylvania amounts to 25,000,000 tons annually and that 
Philadelphia has likewise 25,000,000, while the tonnage enter- 
ing the harbor of Erie on the Great Lakes does not exceed 
2,500,000 tons. It would not seem, therefore, that Pennsylvania 
is very much interested in lake levels from the transportation 
standpoint, and in like manner the water-borne traflic in New 


York State is much larger upon the seaboard than at Buffalo, 
its only lake port, the touunge handled at New Tork City being 
30,000,000, while that at Buffalo is 19,000,000. 

The interest upon and adjacent to the Lakes is largely, I 
may say, principally industrial. Perhaps one-half of the ton- 
nage transported upon the Lakes is of iron ore shipped from 
Duluth to Gary, Pittsburgh, and other steel-producing centers, 
in ships Owned in large measure by these great industrials 
that have grown_immensely rich by reason of protective tariffs; 
these ores, after being refined and largely manufactured into 
farm implements and automobiles, are sold at immense profit 
te the farmers of the Mississippi Valley, who claim, and with 
reason, that their products are marketed without profit and 
often at a loss. It does not seem reasonable, therefore, that 
an abstraction, which will aid navigation throughout the valley, 
should be denied, especially when the lake levels can be main- 
tained without detriment to its transportation interest by com- 
pensation works, which the drainage district is able and 
Willing to provide. Even though the anticipated tonnage may 
not develop, it can hardly be denied that the improved water- 
Ways throughout the valley will force the railroads to offer 
water competitive rates, thus saving to the farmers millions 
of dollars in freights in the shipment of that which they 
produce ond the supplies which they purchase. Nor is that 
ul; it has been demonstrated conclusively that slow transport 
of low-grade products in bulk can be transported by water at 
approximately 3 mills per ton-mile as against 11 mills per ton- 
mile by rail. This should, and no doubt will, invite manu- 
facturing to the doors of the farmer, affording a near market 
for his products and still further reducing the freights upon 
his purchases. To me these arguments seem unanswerable. 

I can not sympathize, therefore, with the threat of the lake 
architects to boycott Chicago products, for Chicago is not alone 
responsible for the needs of abstractions; 40,000,000 people 
have a paramount interest which Congress ean not afford to 
ignore, nor should the industrials of the lake regions ignore 
the needs of their best customers. The prosperity of the 
farmer in the valley means better markets and increased pros- 
rerity for the lake industrinis. Justice must be done to the 
farmer of the valley and even to the much-offending Chicago, 
as well as to the rich transportation companies of the Lakes 
nud their industrial allies. It appears that the great ships 
requiring greater draft of water are few in number and 
confined mostly to the ore carriers. May not the beautiful 
rhetorical phrase of the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, 
“T appeal to you to see that justice is done to this great in- 
terest and that the hand of the spoiler be stayed,” be applied 
to the suffering farmers of the valley with even greater reason 
than to the tariff-protected industrials of the Lakes? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hupprestox] 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I am very much sur- 
prised to note such a small attendance in the House this after- 
noon, I should think all the Members would be here. It goes 
as a sort of implied agreement that when a Member has got a 
piece of pork in the barrel he is to be here to help roll it out. 
[Laughter.] Practically all the Members of the House have 
got something in this bill, and I can not understand why they 
are uot here rolling and grunting and sweating. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McDUFFIE. May I suggest the reason? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. It is not a pork barrel bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Well, I notice that even my colleague 
from Alabama [Mr. McDvurrire] has a very large and juicy 
nam in the barrel, and I also observe that he is rolling and 
grunting and doing his part. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MCDUFFIE., Will the gentleman please point cut where 
I have anything? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mobile Harbor. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Mobile Harbor is not in this bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Oh, yes; it is. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. If the gentleman will only stick to the 
record 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am unwilling to stick to the gentle- 
man's record. He always gets something out of these bills, 
and he always rolis and grunts and sweats. The gentleman 
even tried to lead me to think that I get something in the DHL 
He knows that I could only derive benefit through him and 
that you could not do anything for me without doing some- 
thing for him. He told me the other day that under this bill 
the Warrior River gras going to be investigated as to its power 
possibilities. I bave looked into it, but I do not see anything 
in it that would justify me in getting down under this pork 
barrel. 
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I told Members some time ago that whenever they want me 
to help roll in a pork barrel there must be something definite 
in tle barrel for me. I am not going to roll on a mere promise. 
I have always had a great admiration for the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Despsey], the chairman of the committee, but 
I have g still greater admiration for him now, in view of what 
he has succeeded in doing in this bill. Other Members take 
promises, but the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY] 
gets his in cash on the spot. Now, that is the way to do it. 
{Laugkter.] “Take the cash and let the credit go; heed not 
the rumble of a distant drum.“ It will be delusive. 

There is scarcely a Member who has not a portion of pork 
allotted to him in this bill. If ever there was a barrel of pork 
rolled down the aisle of this House, it is this bill. They started 
in by fixing the powerful delegation from Illinois with the Chi- 
cago diversion project, and then they took care of the gentleman 
from New York and his colleagues with the barge line, and next 
they tempted the delegations from Massachusetts and other 
portions of New England with that delectable morsel, the deal 
for the Cape Cod Canal; and then they proceed down the 
coast, and if there is an inlet or bay or creek from New Bruns- 
wick clear on around to Mexico that has not got something for 
it in this bill I de not know where it is. Why, every southern 
Congressman here is offered the glittering promise that every 
creek in his district shall be investigated and explored and its 
power possibilities developed. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDvcrrre] is so modest 
in his requirements that it requires a rather acute search 
throughout this bill to find out just what he is going to get out 
of it. Where is that item? I really do not find it here. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. The gentleman is not familiar with the 
contents of the bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Oh, it smells so bad that I can not get 
close enough to it to examine it carefully. The gentleman 
should deodorize his bill. [Laughter.] It is rotten. He 
should get fresh pork, or salt pork, or at least some kind of 
pork in which decomposition is not so evident, so that in look- 
ing into the barrel one can retain the contents of his stomach. 
Oh, here is the sparerib that the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. McDurrre] gets: It is in section 7, for surveys for water 
power and navigation of sundry streams, great and small, real 
and imaginary, Mobile River system, including the Coosa 
River and its tributaries.” I knew it was there somewhere, he 
Was rolling and sweating so hard. 

Here I see Cooper River, and Newton Creek, and Mantua 
Creek, and Brondkill River, and Mispillion River, and Indian 
River—Delaware, not Fiorida—and Smith Creek, and Ocean 
City Inlet, and Kent Island Narrows, and Sinepuxent Bay. 
[Langhter.] Why, you can read them here page after page. 
Nobody ever heard of them before. I will guarantee that 
Rand-MeNally has never heard of nine-tenths of them. 

This bill ought not to come from the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. It should come from the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. These are purely artificial waterways included 
here. God Almighty never intended that there should be navi- 
gation in those streams by anything bigger than a tadpole. 
It is a triumph of art over nature if you provide navigation 
in these waters. 

This bill will probably pass unanimously. If there is any-. 
body in the House has the temerity to vote against it, I do not 
know who he will be. If a Member should vote against it, 
then his alert opponent will say, when he goes back home, 
“Took at him; he refused to vote to improve our babbling 
brook here back of town and make it available for commerce.” 
Why, a thirsty bullfrog could drink all the water that is con- 
tained in some of these creeks. [Laughter.] You must put more 
pork in this barrel than you have done, and you will have to be 
a little more definite and specific, gentlemen, to get me to vote 
for it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHALMERS. 
gentleman from Michi 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the genfleman from Alabama 
IMr. HUDDLESTON] says this bill onght to haye been reported by 
the Committee on Railways and Canals. It occurred to me, 
when it was brought up immediately after the consideration of 
the legislation for agricultural relief, that those who were re- 
sponsible for bringing it up at that time had a very keen sense 
of the fitness of things. 

That legislation came before the House of Representatives as 
the result of what was well known to be a compromise or trade 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gan [Mr. MAPES]. 
The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 


‘among the members of the committee that reported it, although 


they did not do it as successfully and in as finished a way as 
the Committec on Rivers and Harbors. The members of the 
Committee on Agriculture had to agree among themselves in | 
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order to get any agricultural legislation out of the committee 
that they would report three different bills. If they had put 
those three bills together as an omnibus proposition, they would 
have come nearer doing what the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has done and perhaps they might have been more suc- 
cessful with their legislation than they were. The members of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, profiting by the expe- 
rience of the Committee on Agriculture, wisely concluded to 
put all their individual pet projects together in one omnibus bill 
and not take the chance of having each one considered on ifs 
own individual merits, as would have been the case if they 
hud been reported in separate bills. 

I may have something to say on-some of the other items in 
this bill under the five-minute rule, but I wish now to say a 
word in general debate about the item for the improvement of 
the Hlinois River. I wished this afternoon in listening to the 
eloquent speech of the the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NEW- 
TON] that he might go to the State of Michigan and tell the 
owners of the land on the lake shore and the owners of the 
boats that sail on the Lakes—and I wish he might succeed in 
convincing them—that the only interests that would be bene- 
fited by the restoration of the Lake levels would be the Cana- 
dian power interests, and that the Canadian power interests 
are the only ones damaged by the present low water. That 
certainly would be welcome news to the men owning property 
bordering on Lakes Michigan and Huron and the shipping 
interests that use those lakes. They would be surprised and 
glad to learn that their damage is only imaginary. It is inter- 
esting to know that everybody else has been deceived about 
bis injury or damage except the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Newton]. He has discovered where the opposition to the 
abstraction of the lake water through the Chicago Drainage 
Canal comes from and has found that it not only originates but 
ends with these Canadian power interests. It may well be that 
they are affected by the lowering of the lake levels, but the 
greater dumage is to the commerce on the Lakes and to the 
people who live around the Lakes, 

What I bave to say is going to be based very largely upon 
documentary evidence. I am not going to make any general 
statement that is not supported by the evidence. We start out 
in the first place with the admitted proposition that the ab- 
straction of water through the Chicago drainage canal lowers 


the levels of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron from 514 to 6 
inches. I think the engineers are agreed upon that. The 


gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NEWTON] reduced it to 4 inches, 
but I do not know of any agreement among the engineers that 
goes below 5% inches. 

Now, what does the Board of Engineers say as to who suf- 
fers by this lowering of the lake levels? What is the answer of 
the enginecrs to the statement of the gentleman from Missouri 
that the Canadian power interests nre the only ones affected? 
I quote from the report of the Board of Engineers in Rivers 
and Harbors Committee Document No. 4, of this session of 
Congress, page 14: 

Bach 1,600 cubice feet per second annual average diversion reduced 
Jake levels so as to produce a loss to Lakes navigation which has been 
estimated at abdut $325,000 per year. The navigation is of immense 
volume and its benefit to the Nation In direct savings due to low trans- 
portation charges by water far exceeds that anticipated for a successful 
lilinois channel, being conservatively estimated to be at least $125,- 
000,000 per year, sufficient to amortize annually the entire Federal 
navigation investment in lake barbors and channels. 


The report of the minority of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee on this bill has this to say about the damage suffered 
by the people of the State of Michigan: 


In Michigan there is not a holder of lake shore line who has not 
suffered in actual cash damages from the effects of the Illinois diver- 
sion. There is not one summer resort on the State's coast line which 
js not losing thousands of dollars because of the diversion and which is 
not spending thousands more to cope with It. 

The waters haye receded and left piers, wharves, and slips high and 
dry. Beaches have lost their value. Launches and yachts can no 
Jonger approach the shores, Even in the deeper shipping harbors the 
waters have gone down so far that only lightly loaded boats cin efi- 
ciently dock. In many cases it has been necessary to do untold 
dredging. 2 

According to the gentleman from Missouri, these Michigan 
people are deluded. They, think they are injured but they 
are not. 

Mr. Chairman, of course the lake territory is intensely inter- 
ested in this subject of the lake levels. The statements which 
I haye read show why those who live in that territory are inter- 
ested in this legislation. But this is not a local question solely. 
In its broader aspect it is a national and an international ques- 
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tion. It is unnecessary to say anything further to show why 
we oppose this Illinois River improvement item. The Great 
Lakes as an instrument of commerce are a great national asset. 
They carry the greatest inland commerce in the world. It is 
difficult for those who have not made a special study of the 
subject to appreciate its immensity. That commerce has con- 
tributed very largely to the prosperity and greatuess of the 
Nation. I do not know that anybody has brouglit out that 
point more forcibly than the former Secretary of War, Mr. 
Baker, before the Rivers and Hurbors Committee. He says of 
the commerce on the Great Lakes that it is— 


a commerce which, compared in our own country with our coastal 
commerce, is greater In annual tonnage than the entire aggregate of 
the Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific seaboard annual tonnage; which 
hes given America the industrial supremacy of the world by uniting 
the ore of the Lake Superior region with the coal of Pennsylvania and 
Oliio and has made us the fron masters of the world in this age of 
steel and industry and given us not only the greatest commercial 
supremacy of the world but the industrial and military supremacy of 
the world. It is due directly to the navigability of these great inland 
waters and the ships with which this commerce upon them can be 
conducted. 


Now, what does this bill propose? This bill proposes a 
project which if adopted will tend to affect injuriously that 
great commerce upon the Great Lakes for a doubtful commerce 
upon the Illinois River. Those who have the wildest dreams 
of the potential commerce on the Illinois River after this im- 
provement is made do not contend that it would approach the 
commerce On the Great Lakes, and, as our distinguished col- 
league from Ohio [Mr. Burton] said this afternoon, this is 
the first time in the history of river and harbor legislation that 
a proposition to improve one section of the country at the ex- 
pense of another has ever before been seriously proposed in 
any river and harbor bill. 

We do not object to the improvement of the Illinois River 
or the Mississippi River if the lake levels are taken care of 
first. We do object to their improvement to the detriment of 
the Great Lakes. We think you are going at this thing wrong 
end to. The lake levels should be taken care of and restored 
before this improvement is authorized. 

What reason have we to be anxious about tlis proposed 
improyement? The distinguished chairman of this committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey], said yesterday 
that our anxiety was based upon a fear without any real 
foundation in fact. Is there any basis for onr fears? Well, 
let us see about that. Whut do the engineers report? I con- 
fess that to me, as a layman, the engineers’ report is somewhat 
conflicting and indefinite. In some places it seems to say that 
this Illinois River improvement is not going to affect the ab- 
straction of water through the Chicago Drainage Canal and 
in other places it seems to say that it is going to do so. The 
engineers say very plainly and definitely on page 14 of their 
report that— 


The manner and cost of obtaining a navigable channel are associated 
with the question of diversion. 


If that means anything, it seems to me it means that the two 
are inseparable. j 
On page 18 of the report the engineers say further: 


There are many facts which have a bearing on the matter of the 
amount of diversion, among these being the successful and economical 
operation of the immensely important commerce of the Lakes, whose 
magnitude and benetits far excecd those of any probable commerce now 
foreseen on the Illinois River and waterway. 


It is a significant thing to me that every man who discusses 
this Illinois project winds up with an eloquent peroration in 
which he describes the benefits to the Nation of a navigable 
stream from the Lakes to the Gulf. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Newton] this afternoon was no exception. They 
all say we want from 7,500 to 10,000 cubic feet per second of 
abstraction through the Chicago Drainage Canal for navigation 
purposes. Somewhere in their statements, somewhere in their 
plea for this Hlinois project, they say we must have that much 
diversion in order to have this navigable waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf. Some of them are franker in this 
respect than others. E 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kunz], in discussing the 
rule last week, said: 

The successful completion of the waterway from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico is dependent upon a proper diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan through the Chicago Drainage Canal and must be pro- 
vided for. 


Again he said: 
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Mr. Speaker, there is not any question but that this project—that is, 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico improvement—will necessitate 
the diversion of water from Lake Michigan. We are not camouflaging 
about that. 

And again he says: 

As 1 said before, ut least two-thirds of the distance between Chicago 
nod New Orleans now has a project depth of 9 fect or more. The re- 
maining improvement necessarily involves a diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan to supply the necds of navigation because of the fact 
nt Jow-water stages the natural flow of the Ilinois and Mississippi 
Rivers is not sufficient to provide a navigable channel. 


During this debate quotations have been made from the 
hearings before the Rivers and Harbors Committee, from the 
statements of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mapven], in 
which the gentleman says he does not agree with the engi- 
neer’s report, but in his opinion 10,000 cubie feet per second 
are needed for this improvement, Quotation has also been 
made from the stutement of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Witas E. Hut}, in which he quite frankly says that you 
cau not have a waterway without water, and the only way to 
get the water is throngh this abstraction of the water through 
the Chicago Drainage Canal. 

Mr. M. G. Barnes, chief engineer, division of waterways, 
State of Illinois, says that it is foolish to sny that an ade- 
quate channel can be provided with 2,000 cubic feet of water 
per second, as the engineers report. He told the committee 
that in answer to questions propounded to him by the gen- 
teiman from Alabuma [Mr. McDurrir]. I quote from pages 
90 and 91 of the hearings: 


Mr. McDurrikx. What does it mean? Engineers scem to think that 
they can haye a 9-foot channel with any amount from 2.000 cubic 
fect up to 10,000 cubic feet. Now, it we remove those two locks, how 
much water, or what is the least amount of water, that would be 
necessary to take out of the Lakes to have the 9-foot channel? 

Mr. Barses. Well, that is a good deal like asking what is the least 
amount ot food that one can get along with at a luncheon. We can 
build a waterway with 500 second-fect. We did it in 1848. It has 
been relegated to the waste heap. It does not serve transportation; 
it does not serve navigation. What we are trying to do now is to 
build a waterway for present and modern traffic, modern conditions. 
Now, if you take 1,000 fcet or 2,000 eubie feet per second, as the 
lowest that they have estimated for in their reports, that will not 
fill the channel that they are recommending, 9 by 200 feet, with slide 
slopes, 

Mr. MeDurrir. Then you differ from that? 

Mr. Ranxks. Absolutely. You take a channel_9 feet deep by 200 
fect wide, with slide slopes of 2 on 1, or 4 on 1; the cross-section 
area of that channel is more than 2,000 square feet. Now, if it flows 
only 1 foot per second, the amount of water in the river will not fill 
thit channel; and the engineers say—and I know it is so—that the 
yelocity of the water in that channel exceeds 1 foot per second. There- 
fore, the 2,000 feet would not fill the channel, to say nothing of the 
bayous and low water adjacent to the stream, So it is foolish to 
säy that we can provide an adequate channel with 2,000 cubic feet of 
water per second. Moreover, if we limit the channel to 2,000 cubic 
second-feet—I am speaking of an open channel—we will have through- 
out the reach many hidden low waters that will be dangerous to navi- 
cation and discourage and defeat the very purpose for which we are 
braking this appropriation. 


Mr. Edward F. Goltra, of St. Louis, who operates a fleet of 
boats on the Mississippi on a lease from the Government, on 
page 155 of the hearings had this to say about the amount of 
abstraction necessary to make this Illinois improvement a suc- 
cess: 

Mr. Morgas. This whole proposition is an engineering proposition, 
ond are you prepared to state the amount of water that is required to 
be alstracted from the Lakes to maintain a 9-foot waterway as pro- 
posed by the engincers? 

Mr. Gorrra. It depends entirely upon what they put into the river 
in the way of locks and dams. As bas been stated here, Mr. Con- 
gressman, when I was here this morning, with very much less water 
than they have you can get in the Illinois River the 9 feet suggested. 
Joes that answer the question? 

Mr. Morcax. Ne. I want to know if you have the knowledge of the 
amount of water that is required to continue transportation during 
the season of which you complain the supply of water is insufficient, 
the amount of water that it is necessary to abstract from the Lakes. 

Mr. HULL. How many cubic feet? 

Mr. Morgan: How many cubic feet. 

Mr. Gourra, I should say nothing less than the 8,000 cubic feet. 


On page 155 of the hearings this colloquy appears between 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HULL] and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr, MCDUFFIE]; 
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Mr. McDurriv. I was just wondering if 10,000 cubic feet with an 
open waterway would give you a navigable channel of 9 feet? 

Mr. Rainey. Oh, yes; it would, A much less flow than that would 
do it. It is an engineering question. 

Mr. Hort. Putnam, the district engineer, says that you can do it 
with 7,500 feet, but be said 8,500 to 10,000 would be better, That is 
his report. 


From these abstracts from the hearings it is quite apparent 
that there is no unanimity of agreement that this improvement 
is not going to affect the abstraction of water from the Chicago 
Drainage Canal. In fact, if there is anything approaching 
se penat of agreement, it is that it will affect such abstrac- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan 


I yield 15 minutes more 
Mares]. 


Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield before he resumes? 
Mr. MAPES. I yield to my leader. 
Mr. TILSON. As I understand the controversy, the claim 


on one side is that the proviso, which has been inserted, makes 
it certain that the passage of this bill will have no effect what- 
ever on the question of diversion. Am I correct in saying 
that on the other side it is claimed that the recognition of the 
use of the water for any other purposes than for purposes 
of sanitation is n recognition of a right that is not conceded 
and, as contended by the opponents of this bill, does not exist? 

Mr. MAPES. That is substantially correct. Congress has 
never acted upon this question of abstraction, even for sanitary 
purposes. No arm of the Federal Government hus ever recog- 
nized or acknowledged the right of Chicago to abstract the 
water through the drainage canal for any purpose except 
sanitation. The Secretary of War is the only one to do that, 
and he has doubted his authority to do so every time he has 
been called upon to grant a permit, We claim that one of 
the purposes of this legislation, as expressed by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, now is to legalize the flow for navigation pur- 
poses. This is Mr. Rarney’s exact language, page 161 of the 
hearings: 


Now, Mr. Chairman, you are about to legalize the flow from the 
Lukes. It does not make any difference whether it Is going to be 
2,000 or 10,000 cubic feet; you are legalizing now the amount that 


actually exists. 


That is the language of the gentleman from IMinois [Mr. 
Harney], and that is the position, as I understand it, of the 
proponents of this item. We do not think that Congress ought 
to commit itself at this time on any definite policy until the 
pending eases in the Supreme Court ure settled and Congress 
has all the fnets before it. 

Mr. TILSON, If I correctly understand the gentleman, he 
claims that the proviso which seems to undertake to remove 
the objection that this bill commits us to diversion does not, in 
fact, do so, and at any rate the gentleman claims that the 
proviso does not afford sufficient safeguards, 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to the distinguished lender that 
niy own idea about that—and I think the gentleman, as u 
lawyer, will appreciate the importance of it—is this: It is 
diflienlt to tell what effect the passage of this bill with the 
item for the Illinois improvement in it, even with the proviso, 
will have upon the cases pending in the Supreme Court. As 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] this afternoon so well 
stid, whnt is the hurry? We have gone along fairly well 
without this Illinois improvement through all the history of 
the Government; why not wait a few months more until these 
cases are settled in the Supreme Court? Why embarrass 
those cases by this legislation for this improvement, which nec- 
essarily must have some bearing upon the abstraction? ‘The 
improvement and the abstraction are intimutely connected, 
according to the Engineers’ Report. I think it is better to have 
the proviso in the paragraph thau not, if we are going to pass 
the legislation at all; but just what effect it will have upon 
the Supreme Court, I am not able to say. 

To quote from the langnage of the former Secretary of War, 
Mr. Baker, before the Rivers and Harbors Committee, it is a 
strange thing that there is so much uncertainty as to the power 
of Congress and the power of the Secretary of War to permit 
the abstraction of this water. The question has been before 
several Secretaries of War, and in cach case the Secretary has 
expressed doubt about his right or power to grant or give the 
permission which has been granted to the sanitary district. 
Secretary of War Taft, Secretary of War Root, Secretary of 
War Stimson, and Secretary of War Weeks have all passed 
upon these permits to the sanitary district at different times, 
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and they have all expressed doubt of their authority under the 
statute which the gentleman from Ohio cited this afternoon to 
grant the permits which have been granted. 

Let me give the exact language of Secretary Baker on this 
point. On page T of the hearings he said: 


Every Secretary of War from the beginning down, from Secretary 
Alger, through all who have occupied that office until Mr. Weeks's 
lust statement, have very frankly stated that they did not know 
what the power of the Secretary of War was and they did not know 
what the power of Congress was. Secretary Root, who passed on 
tkis question, and who is, of course, the dean of the American bar, 
very frankly sald that the rights of Congress in the matter had not 
been determined and the rights of the Secretary of War had not 
been. Secretary Stimson, who wrote the most elaborate and able 
report on the whole subject that has been written by anybody, frankly 
expressed his disbellef in the power of the Secretary of War to proceed, 
Chief Justice Taft, when he was Secretary of War, made the same 
very frank statement. Sb we have bnd three great lawyers as Secre- 
tary of War, and all three have complained rather bitterly, as it has 
rocmed to me, that they were embarrassed in their executive action by 
the fact that none of them knew what their legal power was or the 
legal power of Congress, 


The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NEwrox] this afternoon 
said it has only been within the last three or four years that 
anybody had raised any objection to this abstraction. A case 
was started in the Federal courts to prevent the abstraction 
over 16 years ago, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dempsey] said yesterday, and the case against the sanitary 
district which was decided in 1925 was started 12 years ago. 
The gentleman from Missouri was simply mistaken in that 
statement. The Supreme Court in the case against the sanitary 
district held that the State of Illinois had no standing as 
against the Federal Goyernment to abstract this water, that the 
Federal Government had complete jurisdiction as against the 
State of Tilinois over navigable water, and that the Federal 
Government could not be estopped because it had not exercised 
the power before. 

The court granted an injunction against the sanitary dis- 
trict prohibiting the abstraction of more than 4,167 cubic feet 
without prejudice to any permit that might be issued by the 
Secretary of War. Since that decision the States of Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Indiana, New York, Pennsylvania, and Minnesota have 
started another case in the Federal courts to determine whether 
or not the sanitary district has a right to abstract any water, 
and if so, for what purpose and how much, 

The State of Michigan, through its attorney general, started 
an independent suit in which the question is raised squarcly 
as to whether water can be drained out of one watershed into 
another under any circumstances, Michigan contends that even 
the Congress of the United States has no power to grant per- 
mission to abstract water from one watershed to another, and 
that it can not uuthorize any diversion of water from the 
Great Lakes. The Michigan case was started in the Supreme 
Court under its original jurisdiction and comes up for hearing 
in October. In the other case testimony must be taken, and 
the parties in that suit filed a petition last Monday with the 
Supreme Court asking for the appointment of some one to take 
the testimony, and it is hoped that the testimony will be taken 
in time so that the two cases can be heard in October when 
the case of Michigan is set down for a hearing. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I will 

Mr. CHALMERS. I would like to have the gentleman in- 
clude in his statement the fact that the State of New York has 
joined with Michigan in this last suit. 

Mr. MAPES. I understand that to be the fact. Now, it is 
hoped that these questions will be settled and these uncertain- 
ties cleared up at that time. As has been already brought out 
here in this discussion, the Illinois project reported in the 
rivers and harbors bill is dependent on the so-called Tlinoiz 
waterway project of the State of Ilinois. The testimony is 
that the very least time in which that project can be com- 
pleted by the State of Illinois is three years. Why hurry this 
legislation through now? What is the rush about it? In view 
of these cases in the Supreme Court, it seems to me that there 
can be no other reason than to get the Congress of the United 
States in scme way, to some extent, committed to this ab- 
straction of water through the Chicago Drainage Canal, 

We are asking that the legislation for this project be put off 
at least until the rights of the States of Michigan and the other 
States on the Great Lakes and the right of the Congress of the 
United States itself can be determined by the Supreme Court. 
Thea it will be time enbugh for Congress to adopt a policy on 
the question. 
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I want to say, in answer to statements tliat have been made 
here this afternoon, that as far as I know no one contends that 
the Chicago Drainage Canal is responsible for all of the lower- - 
ing of the lake levels. As far as I know, no one asks that the 
Chicago Canal be entirely closed or the water shut off. Under 
the permit of the Secretary of War Chicago has until 1929 to 
build proper disposal plants, and after 1929 it is not expected 
that all the water will be shut off. No one is contending for 
that. We are contending that Congress ought not at this criti- 
cal time, with the pending negotiations between Canada and the 
United States, with the cases before the Supreme Court, and 
before making any provision for the restoration and malin- 
tenance of the lake levels, fix upon a policy which involves a 
permanent abstraction of water through the Chicago Drainage 
28155 not only for sanitation purposes but for navigation as 
well. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. MAPES. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In reference to the suit before 
the Supreme Court of the United States for the State of Michi- 
gan, if it is successful would that mean that there could be no 
diversion from Lake Michigan either fur navigation or sanita- 
tion purposes? 

Mr. MAPES. It would mean that there could be no diversion 
that would affect navigntion—that would affect the lake level. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It would have to be such a 
quantity as would not affect the lake level? ` 

Mr. MAPES. That is my understanding. 

Mr. BEGG, Is there any reason in the world why Chicago 
can not divert all the water she wants if she puts it back into 
the lake, as other cities do? 

Mr. MADDEN. She can not do that. 

Mr. BEGG. Why? 

Mr. MADDEN, Because all the people would die of disease 
if you put the sewage back into the lake. s 

Mr. BEGG. They could dispose of the sewage without put- 
ting it back into the lake. 

Mr. MADDEN. They can not do that. 

Mr. BEGG. How does Cleveland do it? 

Mr. MADDEN. Cleveland does not do it. 

Mr. MODNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I will. 

Mr. MOONEY. The engineers report that it would cost 
$12,000,000 more to put the water back into the lake than to 
send it down the valley. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. In the original suit referred to, brought by 
the State of Michigan against the Chicago Sanitary District, 
Is it contended that water may not be abstracted from one 
watershed and turned into another watershed to the detriment 
of the first watershed? Is that the contention? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; it is contended that even Congress is not 
given that power under its power to control navigable waters. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr, Chairman, I yield myself five minutes, 
and I do that in order to answer the questions propounded by 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tirson]. He asked 
whether the proviso of the bill would do away with and answer 
the fears legitimately entertained by the gentlemen upon the 
Great Lakes. Let us see what is done first. What is done and 
all that is done by the bill is to authorize some changes in 
some locks about 120 miles from Chicago and also to anthorize 
the deepening of the channel at that point. There can not be 
any question about the right of Congress to do that. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] this morning said that 
there was no use in passing this legislation because it might 
become a nullity through the Supreme Court declaring that 
that which we are doing here is illegal. Of course that is not 
based on a thoughtful examination of what the project is. 
The project does not deal with diversion or attempt to deal 
with diversion, but in the document itself the engineers again 
and again—not once but repeatedly—suy that they are not 
dealing with, but that they have expressly excluded from their 
consideration, the question of diversion. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The project does not deal with diversion, 
and what is the project itself? Is the project itself of a nature 
so that it deals with diversion? That can be readily answered 
because the project is not a diversion project. It is simply 
remodeling some locks and deepening a channel, and that can 
be done regardless of diversion. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio, 3 

Mr. BEGG, I have two questions I want to ask the gentle 
man. Is he prepared to state to the House that if the court 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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rules there conld be no diversion, the Illinois project would 
still be feasible? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; he is prepared te do that, and he is 
going to come to that in an instant. 

Mr. BEGG. An answer yes or no is all that I care for. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I want to answer it more fully. The gen- 
tleman says, Is the gentleman from New York prepared to say 
that if the court rules there can -be no diversion from Lake 
Michigan that still we can have this project? I say yes. I do 
not say that of my own authority, but I say it on the testimony 
of the engineers. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let me answer this question, and then I 
will be prepared to answer another. Let me see what the engi- 
neers have to say on the question—and I read from the testi- 
mony—and so that everyone may know that I am reading cor- 
rectly. I read from page 62. I start in about the middle of 
the page. 


General Tartan. My understanding was that this matter was before 
the department with a view to obtaining a satisfactory channel in the 
Minois River—that is, that it was a navigation proposition from Chi- 
cago to the Gulf in continuation of the work done by the State of 
1linois— 

Listen to this in particular— 


and that my office was not called upon to offer any suggestions with 
_ regard to diversion problems, 


What is the next thing that General Taylor says? 
The project is worked out in such a way that every dollar that is 


spent on this project will be usefnily spent without regard to the 
amount of the diversion, whether it may be changed or not. 


Let us go to the next page, page 63, and I am now going to 
quote a question or two by Mr. Mooney, one of the Great Lukes 
men, and I am a Great Lakes man myself; and if I were the 
Governor of New York State or had any office in the State of 
New York, I would bring the suit just as it is brought. I have 
the greatest sympathy with the Great Lakes, and it is only 
because I know that the Great Takes interests are protected 
that I am for this project in this bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will yield when I get through. I want to 
_ finish this quotation: 


Mr. Mooney. But you have had no reason for changing your own 
opinion that 1,000 cuble feet is all that is necessary for navigation. 

General Taxton. It is all set out in this report—the various costs 
of the project under various amounts of diversion, ranging from—there 
is a table on page 3 which shows what can be done with various 
amounts of diversion, what the costs will be with average diversion, 
ranging from 1,000 second-feet to 10,000 second-feet. 

Mr, Mooney. Pardon me, I am asking this because I really. want 
to knowz— Nou have not changed your judgment that by the expendi- 
ture of that money tbat navigation can be provided for any of these 
amounts that you have named? 

General TAYLOR. That is correct. 


In the report as well as in the testimony General Taylor 
said repeatedly, not once but repeatedly, again and again, that 
1,000 cubic feet per second is all that are needed. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Do we have to have any diversion for the 
1.000 cubic feet? That is all the question that remains. The 
answer to that question is this, That you do not have to have 
it. Why? Because at the present time upwards of 1,200 cubic 
feet are used for domestic purposes, which must be discharged 
into this waterway so that it is a diversion only in the sense 
that there are diversions at every other city on the Great 
Lakes for domestic purposes, and you do not have to have a 
diversion in the sense that you divert it for navigation pur- 
poses, but it is a second use to which the water is put, which 
is legitimately used according to the universal practice of 
every city on the Great Lukes since there has been any settle- 
ment at any point on the Great Lakes. There is no dispute 
about it whatever. You are bound to have and always will 
have more than enough water for this waterway, and we are 
only doing now that which will be useful when we get down, 
as I hope we will get down, to the 1,000 cubie feet used for 
domestic purposes, 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. As I read General Taylor's testimony before 
the committee—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
Let us not refer generally. 
which J refer. 


Oh, read the part to which you refer. 
I have read the testimony to 
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Mr. MAPES. I intend to read it, if the gentleman will 
permit. I do not find that he says that 1,000 cubic feet will be 
sufficient for the project that is provided for in this bill. 

He says it will provide for navigation. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is primary. 
ment 

Mr. MAPES. But he says 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not yield further. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman wanted me to read to him. 
General Taylor says that we can get a good 9-foot channel 200 
feet wide with any amount of diversion from 2,000 second-feet 
to 10,000 second-feet 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. Ý 

Mr. MAPES. I hope the gentleman from New York will tak 
more time. I want to ask him a question. 

Mr. DEMPSBHY. I will yield myself three additional minutes, 
and I hope the gentleman from Michigan will give me some part 
of that. I do not intend to yield for a question long enough to 
take up all of my time. 

Mr. MAPES. General Taylor says it will take 2,000 cubic 
feet to make the project that is in the bill work. Now, other 
engineers equally good differ with General Taylor. Here is Mr. 
Barnes, chief engineer of the State of Illinois, who says 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Do not take all of my three minutes, 

Mr. MAPES. He says it is foolish to say we can operate an 
adequate channel with 2,000 cubic feet per second. He says it 
will require from 7,500 to 10,000 cubic feet. Mr. Goltra, who 
operates a fleet of bouts under a lease of the Goyernment on 
the Mississippi River, also says it is foolish, and that from his 
practical experience it is necessary to have from 8,500 to 10,000 
cubic feet per second. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not yield further. Well, the only result 
will be this: Chicago will be left without any waterway. She is 
not going to get any more water than she is entitled to. The 
State of New York aud the State of Michigan, among others, 
are going to determine whether there is a right to divert any 
water, and if there is not the right, it can not be diverted. If 
it can not, the 9-foot channel will not be obtained. It is Chi- 
cago that is going to come back here, not the Great Lakes, 

We are deepening this channel to a certain depth so it will 
give a 9-foot channel with the water that is in use now. If 
we have less water, then Illinois will have to come back here 
and ask to deepen it again, and will be dependent on our 
granting that authority again. We are not granting them the 
authority now. We are simply deepening it so that with the 
water now flowing there they can have that depth. Ht is going 
to be reduced within a stated number of years, even without 
any intervention of the court, by the Secretary of War to 
4,167 feet. Chicago is going to come back here not once, but 
again and again, and run the gantlet of just such discussions 
as there have been here now upon this question as to whether 
she is entitled to this water, and if she can not succeed she 
will be without her 9-foot channel. She is the one that will 
suffer, not the Great Lakes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Becc]. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. CHALMERS. 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Twelve hours. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Twelve hours’ general debate, six on a 
side. Now, unanimous consent was obtained that we should 

gin at 11 o'clock this morning and run until 6 and begin at 
11 o'clock to-morrow and run until the House adjourned. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman state his point of 
order? 

Mr. CHALMERS. And the time was to be divided between 
those for and those agaiust the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio had control of 
three hours of time, which he has used up. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Moonry] in opposition to the bill has 47 min- 
utes remaining out of his three hours. 

Mr. CHALMERS. The point I am making is this, that the 
time is equally divided between the two sides and we are not 
limited to the 12 hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The unanimous-consent agrcement does 
not operate to extend the time for general debate longer than 
that fixed by the rule. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for six minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas is 
very kind and I may uot need it. Let us see whether or not 


Nobody for one mo- 


The gentleman will state it. 
The rule provided for six hours’ general 


I yield the gentleman two additional 
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there is any dispute about this diversion being inyolved im the 
hill notwithstanding the proviso. The Illinois project, as out- 
lined and as the gentleman from New York read to you awhile 
ngo from the table on page 45 of his own report—this project is 
founded on the present diversion of 8,250. cubic feet per second. 
Then the table carries the minimum of 1,000 cubic feet per 
second of the average annual flow of 1,650, instantaneous, and 
the theory is that the War Department will continually curtail 
the amount of flow on each permit until they have it down to a 
thousand. I want to ask the gentleman if the river project 
was a feasible one, if the Supreme Court decided that no 
Wiversion of water from one watershed to another was per- 
missible under the law, even to the extent of forbidding Con- 
gress to make such a transfer. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Of the 1,000 fect, even? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. The gentleman’s answer was that it was 

permissible. But I question that from any evidence that is in 
the testimony; so far as I can recall it at this time. A careful 
reading of the engineer’s report and of the gentleman’s own 
report clearly indicates that if the Congress passes this bill it 
does it because there is a diversion of 8,250 cubic feet per 
second, knowing that the question as to whether or not they 
will haye that in five years from now is in dispute and to be 
decided. by the courts: 
I want to call the attention of everybody living east cf 
Chicago, as well as those using the Great Lakes for shipping 
living west of Chicago, that even a diversion of a sufficient 
amount to lower the luke level 2 or 3 inches may be more 
‘damaging to both seetions of the country than any benefits 
that would accrue from the diversion that would permit a 
limited amount of shipping through the Illinois River and up 
and down the Mississippi River. I want to read from Mr. 
Dzurszr's report a statement on page 49: 

It hes been shown by the present investigation that the amount 
of the diversion is not a governing factor in providing a 9-foot channel 
on the Tlinois. 


Well, then, why put it in if it is not a governing factor, 
if the bill is not founded, as to the Chicago River, on diversion? 
That is the only reason, and it does not take a Jawyer to know 
that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
as to that? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We expressly exclude, both in the report 
aud in the bill, the question of diversion. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, I grant that, I will say to the gentleman; 
and not being a lawyer, I car not even discuss how a court 
wonld interpret it. But I want to read your proviso. The 
gontleman knows I made an attempt to draw a proviso, and 
II anr frank to sny that to-day I would rather have mine than 
this. I want to read that proviso: 

Provided, Nothing in this act shall operate to change the existing 
jBtirtits of diversion from Lake Michigan, or change in any way the 
terms of the permit issued to the Sanitary District of Chicago March 
8, 1925, by the Secretary of War, but the whole question of diver- 
sion from Lake Mieligun, for sanitation, navigation, or any other 
purpose whatsoever shall remain and be unaffected hereby as if this 
‘act had not been passed. 


Tf that is all the language that will be put in, I know that 
a court could not otherwise construe it than that Congress 
nad legalized 8,250 cubice feet. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. A constantly diminishing amount. That 
order is one order. 

Mr. BEGG. I understand that. And then what does it say? 
It says: 

Or change in any way the terms of the permit issued to the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago March 3, 1925, by the Secretary of War. 


Now, of course, to the proponents of the bill the concluding 
clause seems important, but the question urises whether the 
last provision will nnllify the first provision. I can not tell. 
Then the proviso concludes: 


But the whole question of diversion from Lake Michigan, for 
sanitation, navigation, or nny other purpose whatsoever, shall remain 
and be unaffected here as if this act had not been passed. 


That would seem to me, if it had not said in the first part 
of the paragraph that nothing in the law should be construed 
to change the existing status, 8,250 cubic feet per second, that 
the last part was all right; but the proviso to me means notli- 
ing, and the law, if enacted, founding a project on the diver- 
sion of 8,250 feet, means a lot. Being a layman, I am inctined 
to think that that is a elever piece of legal language, drawn 
designedly so as to mean nothing, so that when tlie court fi- 
nally comes to decide on it, the court will say, Well, the first 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
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half says one thing, and the second half says another, and 
therefore the two combined mean nothing, and the only thing 
we have to go on is, What was the intent of Congress when 
they came to provide for 8,250 feet?” 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, E move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the eommittee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Leinen, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 
11616) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


THANKS OF THE SWEDISH CROWN PRINCE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair takes pleasure in Inying before 
the House a communication received a little while ago, written 
in longhand, by our distinguished visitor. The Clerk will 
report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

May 28, 1920, 

Mr. Srzaxsr: Having just returned home after onr visit to the 
House of Representatives, I should like to let you know how much we 
enjoyed this visit. I want you to knew how very much we uppre- 
ciated the courteous and cordial reception accorded to us by the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. If agroenble, would you kindly, 
convey our thanks to these Members of Congress, and will you per- 
sonally accept our warmest thanks for your kindness in showing us so 
much attention. Believe me, 

Your very sincerely, 


[Applause.] 
MILITANY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report, 
for printing under the rule, om the bill (H. R. 4547) to estab- 
lish a depurtment of economics, government, and history at the 
United States Military Academy, at West Point, N. X., and to 
amend chapter 174 of the act of Congress of April 19, 1919, 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the support ef the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and 
for other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT EITTLE FALLS, MINN, 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speuker’s table the bill II. R. 10771, with 
Senate amendments; and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
H. R. 10771, with Senate amendments, and concur in the Senate 
umendments. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10771) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at Little Falls, Minn. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments, 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous. consent also 
to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 10895, with 
Senate amendments, and concur in the Sendte amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dukota asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
H. R. 10895, with Senate amendments, and concur in the Senate. 
amendments. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bin (H. R. 10895) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., a corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Wisconsin, to construct w bridge across the Mississippi 
River in the city of Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. e 

The Senate amendments were agreed to, 


Gusrar Aponr, 


1926 CONGRESSIONAL 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
11616, the river and hurbor bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the farther 
consideration of the bill H. R. 11616, anthorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, aud for other purposes, with Mr. Lentsacn in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 11616, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the gen- 
teman from Texas [Mr. Mansrrerp] yields the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr, Brad] one additional minute in order that I 
may propound something in the nature of a question. 

Th, CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for one minute. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. May it please the gentleman from Ohio, I 
call his attention to the language of the provision. The lan- 
guage is not inconsistent at all. The language says two 
things and they are perfectly consistent and a part of the 
same thing. It says we shall not interfere with the diversion, 
and we do not intend to, and it says we shall not interfere 
with the permit, and we do not intend to. We do not do 
anything with them one way or the other. Then it says that 
the whole question of diversion shall remain just as if we 
had not passed this act. Those things are perfectly consistent. 

Ar. BREGG. The first part of the proviso plainly says that 
no interpretation can be put on this legislation as to chang- 
ing the status of diversion. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The existing status. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILIaNu B. HULL]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairmun, I yield the gentleman 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am 
not going to take many more minutes to speak on the subject 
of the Illinois River us I have extended my remarks. I live 
on- this river. I was born and raised there, and I think I 
know as much about it as any man on the floor of this House. 
I am not here for the purpose of trying to deceive anybody 
nor to do anything that would injure anybody. The great 
trouble with ail of the speeches that have been made up to this 
time is that they have tried to confuse the House by talking 
diversion and the sewage of Chicago. I want you to all under- 
stand that I do not live in Chicago, but I live down on this 
river. I want to say further that this river is the most avail- 
able navigable river in the whole world. The trouble is that 
all of these people haye been fighting this river because of the 
fact that they know that business will be diverted. 

The gentlemen from Cleveland and Toledo and other points 
are not figlting the diversion of water, but they are fighting 
the diversion of trade. They realize that if this river is com- 
pleted and we have a navigable stream from the Great Lakes 
to New Orleans a great deal of the business that is now being 
done in the United States to-day will go down along the Missis- 
sippi River Valley, where it ought to go, in order to help that 
great western country which makes the prosperity of the Nation. 

My time is limited, but I want to say this to you: The oppo- 
nents suy, put this off until the Supreme Court decides it. 
Why, my friends, the Supreme Court micht net decide this 
for the next 10 years; nobody knows. The State of Illinois, 
through a bond issue, has appropriated $20,000,000 and has spent 
about one-fourth of it up to this time in making this connection 
from Lockport to Utica, and will have it all completed in three 
years’ time. Regardless of what others have said here to-day, 
they can complete it in two years and a half if necessary. Do 
you think it is prudent for the State of Illinois to go along and 
supply this money and build this canal, known as the Illinois 
waterway, if the United States Government will not canalize the 
Illinois River from Utica to Grafton, so as to complete the 
system? That Is the reason why we must pass this bill now. 
This river to-day is from half a mile to 1 mile in width; it has 
a depth of 25 fect in most places, and if you left it as it is to- 
day with the present diversion you would not have to spend 
more than probably a half million dollars on the river, It has 
hed boats plying it for the last 50 years, and there is enough 
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flow of water going through to-day so that these locks are 
unused, the boats go right over the dams. 

All we ask of you is to give us a waterway from Utica to 
Grafton, and if you will only look at the report of the engineers 
you will see we have not asked for any diversion, and I will 
prove to you that we can haye a navigable stream there with- 
out any diversion at Chicago, not even 1,000 feet is needed, be- 
cause we have 3,000 feet of water coming from the Fox River, 
the Des Plaines River, and the Kankakee River that start the 
Minois River at Utica. We could make a waterway without 
any connection with Chicago if we wanted to, but in order 
to make it a success for the Mississippi River we have to make 
connections with the Great Lakes in order to get boats of sufti- 
cient character to carry on the navigation. We have at Bureau 
Junction the Hennepin Canal that has been talked about so 
much. It is one of the best canals in the United States, but it 
is not being used, and why? Because from Bureau Junction 
to Utica there is no navigation in the Illinois River. From 
Davenport, Iowa, to Bureau Junction you can nayigate, but 
from Bureau Junction to Utica you can not. Now, unless you 
give us this connection, it would be useless to pass the bill. 

I want to say to you, my friends, that if you will go down and 
look at that river and see its advantages, I do not believe there 
is a single man, even from Michigan, who would dare come to 
Congress and oppose this bill. 

I have not asked for anything in this bill but a waterway 
from Utica to Grafton. You ean not find a single place in this 
bill where we have asked for any water whatever out of Lake 
Michigan, because we can get along without a drop of it if 
we want to. Of course, if yon men from Michigan do not 
want to connect with the Mississippi and saye money on your 
freights, we can ran our waterway from here, Utica, and con- 
nect with St. Paul and with New Orleans. This will do 
Peoria a lot of good, but, of course, will not help Chicago. 

In all fairness, I want to say that some of the statements 
that have been made here by such eminent men as former Sena- 
tor Burton nre just as untrue as they can be. I do not mean 
that the gentleman has done that purposely, but he does not 
understand the project. That is the trouble about it, and none 
or the rest of you know, because you have not seen the Illinois 

ver. 

Mr. MOONEY. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. No; I can not yield. 

I want to say to you, my friends, this is the time to vote 
through the Ilinois River project and give us a chance. This 
will save the farmer 7½ cents on every bushel of grain he 
ships. It will be the one redeeming feature of this Congress 
and will give us a chance out there to help the farmer. It 
will take the factory to the farm and lower the high cost 
of living by eliminating the high freight rates on farm produce 
to the consumers and the equally high freight rates on manu- 
factured material to the farm. 

I want to call the attention of the men from the Northwest, 
who are voting against this bill, to the fact they do not 
know what they are doing or they would not vote that way. 
They talk about wanting a waterway to the sea. Daisies will 
be growing over them before they ever get the waterway to 
the sea they have in mind, whereas in three years and a half 
these men from Minnesota and the Dakotas can ship their 
grain to St. Paul, and if they want to send it to the Chicago 
market, they can bring it to Davenport and across from Dauven- 
port to Bureau Junction and from Bureau Junction to Chicago 
and get almost the same distance by water as they can get by 
rail to-day. 

If the farmers in that section knew how these Congressmen 
were voting, they would find out when they got home what it 
meant to them. The trouble is they have been deceived. They 
can talk all they please about a waterway to the sea, but here ` 
is a chance to get a waterway to the sea in three years and a 
half. Why do you not take advantage of it? Why should you 
avoid this proposition? 

Gentlemen, I want to say to you that this matter is going 
to come up on the floor next week, and I hope every man 
within the hearing of my voice who does not understand it 
will come to me and talk to me about it, because I know this 
river and I know what this project means. The passage of 
the Illinois River project means more to this great Nation 
thun the passage of any other project in this bill, and it would 
be a crime to destroy the only connection with this great Mis- 
sissippi Valley system that you are spending million of dollars 
on and not connect it up with the Great Lakes, where the 
commerce exists. - 

I want to say to you in conclusion I realize I am not a 
good speaker. I am not a lawyer, but I want to say to you, 
and especially to the gentlemen from the East, that if you do 
not protect the farmer in the West, if you do not do something 
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for him at this term of Congress, if we should happen to get 
a bad crop this year you will find the dullest times that have 
ever happened in this country. You must do something for 
him, and this is the last resort. You men who have been 
fighting here against the great agricultural bill for the relief 
of the western farmer are now fighting the only opportunity you 
have to show them that you want to help them. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I suggest that the gentleman use about 
a half minute more so that I may propound a question to him, 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman remembers, does he not, 
that it was in evidence distinctly at the hearing before the 
committee that there was ut least 1,200 fect of water at the 
present time being used for domestic purposes, as all the Lake 
cities use it, which must go down this waterway from Chicago 
to where this improvement begins? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is true. I asked General 
Taylor that question myself, and General Taylor said it was 
about 1,200 and probably up to 1,500 feet. That was his 
answer. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And that is enongh water- 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is enough water, but we can 
even do without that amount, although that would make the 
connection that I have referred to here. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That would make the connection from 
Chicago down to Utica, where this improvement begins. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. MOONEY. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
the gentleman to explain the statement he made a little while 
ago that this is the one redeeming point of the administration, 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I did not say that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman said redeeming legislation 
so far as the farmers are concerned in securing cheaper trans- 
portation for their products. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, water transportation in the 
Central West through the IIlinois, Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri 
Rivers and the intercoastal canal is the one great project of 
modern waterway service. 

There is no part of the United States so necessary to this 
Government as the section through which these waters flow. 
It composes 80 per cent of the agricultural area of the United 
States. This inland waterway project means more to the farmer 
than any other legislation that can be passed. 

It will give him an opportunity of shipping his products to 
all of the seaports of the world by water transportation, it will 
reduce his freight rates from 7 to 12 cents a bushel on his 
grains; it will give him an opportunity of competing with coun- 

~ tries of South America, such as Argentina, which has water 
transportation, and will give him a chance for export business. 

In order to make these waterways a success it is necessary 


to make the connection between the Great Lakes and the Mis- | 


sissippi River. The project that I represent-in the bill is the 

Illinois River in the State of Hlinois. It will cost less to build 

ae less to muintain than any other waterway in the United 
tates, 

Its opportunity to do a great service for navigation is even 
greater than the Great Lukes, because it will connect the 
Great Lakes with the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri Rivers, the 
intercoastal canal, and thence on to the Gulf of Mexico. It 
will give the Kansas City merchants opportunities to ship di- 
rect by water to Bufalo; it will give the Buffalo merchants 


opportunities to ship to New Orleans; it will give Detroit an | 


outlet to the Sonth American trade nnd will save them $2,500,000 
in freight on their automobiles alone in one year; it will give 
opportunities to deliver coal into Chicago and save $15,000,000 
in one year; it will give an outlet from Pittsburgh to Corpus 
Christi, Tex., with their steel products; it will give St. Paul 
and the northwestern farmer a chance to load their grain on 
barges and deliver them by water to Liverpool; it will enhance 
the trade and the facilities of the great South by giving them 
cheap transportation of their cotton and sugar and a distribu- 
tion on the Great Lakes; it will give California direct connec- 
tion with Chicago, and the farmer will receive the benefit of a 
low freight rate on his grain and also a low freight rate on 
the nitrates from Chile. The manufacturers in all of the 
Central West using large quantities of copper will get their 
copper direct from Chile, mined by the Aunconda people of 
Moutana, all by water, and put them in a position to compete 
with the world on the manufacture of articles in which tons of 
copper are used. 

And so, my colleagues, this 223 miles of waterway leading 
from Utica, in Illinois, to Grafton, III., should be adopted at 
this time and its canalization should be started at onee. 

The report of the Board of Engineers recommending this 
Illinois waterway project, which was adopted by the com- 
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mittee and {s included in this bill, does not call for or authorize 
any diversion of water from Lake Mithigan. It merely pro- 
vides for the removal of two old obsolete locks and dams built 
by the State of Illinois in the late seventies and the dredging 
of a 9-foot channel in the Illinois River from Utica to Grafton, 
where the Illinois joins the Mississippi. 

However, objections will be raised against this particmar 
project because it is unjustly claimed by the Great Lakes region 
that we are the sole cause of lowering the levels of the Great 
Lakes and in order that you may thoroughly understand just 
what the causes and the amounts of the Great Lakes lowering 
are at the present time I desire to read as follows: 


Cuuses and effect of the diversion of water from Luke Michigan 


Inches 
At Niagara Falls for power and canal purpose 2 
Retention of water lu Lake Superior by regulating works for 
ne rd ee ee cere eae ae ee Se 8 
Widening and deepent: of Detroit and St. Clair Rivers at 
TST an eo et cles wd iss ase rca er rete $ 
Diversion of ter at ted ce a 5 
Unusually light rainfall combined with unusually large evapo- 
Ta CON ee eee nee ae aa peas 
Total lowering. Soa eee A . — 40% 


The above lowering has taken place since the high-water 
period of 1917-1919. The Lakes now are at an unusually low 
stage because of a long period of dry weather, 

The water for power and navigation through the Canadian 
Welland Canal has lowered Lake Erie 2.64 inches. (See p. 375, 
Warren Report.) 

Yon can see by this that the 5% inches of which the Chicago 
diversion is respousible for has already taken place and there 
can be no further lowering of the Lukes from this diversion. 
Yon must understand that this diversion started in 1900 and 
has existed until the present date, almost 27 years. The low- 
ering of 5% inches has existed practically all of that time. 
It can never be any more, and will eventually be less. 

The other diversions indicated might be remedied, espe- 
cially the 8 inches in the Detroit River, by putting in com- 
pensating works there yon can restore the lake Jevels. 

The Welland Canal, which is a Canadian canal, is lowering 
Lake Erie 2.64 inches, and under the treaty they have no right 
to continue this lowering, while under the treaty Illinois does 
have the right to take the 10,000 second-feet becanse if was a 
diversion acknowledged and accepted by the Canadian Govern- 
ment at the time the treaty was signed, in 1910. As they have 
been diverting this quantity of water since the year of 1900, I 
quote you from the treaty as follows: 


The following order of precedence shall be observed among the vari- 
ous uses enumerated hereinafter for these waters, and no use shall be 
permitted which tends materially to contiict with or restrain any other 
use which is given preference over it in this order of precedence: 

(1) Uses for domestic and sanitary purposes. 

(2) Uses for navigation, Including the service of canals for the pur- 
poses of navigation, 

(3) Uses for power and for irrigation purposes. 


And the treaty further says: 


The foregoing provisions shall not apply to or disturb any existing 
uses of boundary waters on either side of the boundary. 


Now, in addition to that, I want to call your attention to 
Secretary Root’s statement to the Senate Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee: 

The great bulk of the water goes on the Canadlan side; and the 
Waterways Commixsion that was appointed some tinre ago to deal with 
the question of the lake levels reports, I think, that 36,000 feet can 
be taken ont on the Canadian side and 18,500 on the American side 
Without injury to the Falls, I thought it wise to follow the report of 
the commission and put in 1,500 feet in addition to get round num- 
bers, so our limit is higher than we want; but their limit would not 
be cut down below what it is, because there are three companies on 
the Canadian side who have works there. Then, there is this further 
fact why we could not object to this 36,000 cubic feet on the Canadian 
side: We are now taking 10,000 cubic feet per second out of Lake 
Michigan at Chicago, and I refused to permit them to say anything 
in the treaty about it. I would not have anything In the treaty about 
it, and, under the circumstances, I thought it better not to kick about 
this 36,000. They consented to leave out of this treaty any ref- 
erence to the drainage canal, and we are now taking 10,000 cuble fert 
per second for the drainage caual, which really comes out of this like 
system, 


For further information I desire to call Congress’ attention 
to the fact that under this treaty the Canadian Government is 
taking 36,000 second-feet of water for power purposes, the 
Niagara power companies are taking 20,000 second-feet of 
Water, and, in accordunce with the treaty agrecment, Chicago 
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should be taking 10,000: eubie second-fect of water; but the 
War Department, under a ruling of the Supreme Court, have 
now allotted Chicago: the use of 8,500 cubic second-feet of water 
and have cut that allowance dow: n now to 8,250 cubic second- 
feet of water, and so this project is based upon securing a 
channel 9 feet in depth and 200 feet wide from Utiea in IHI- 
nois to Grafton in IIIingis. 

I wish to state that the entire IHinois waterway system com- 
prises three divisiong—the Sanitary and Ship Canal, 36 miles 
Jong, built by the Sanitary District of Chicago, from Lake 
Michigan to Lockport; the Minois Waterway Canal, 65 miles 
Tong, from Lockport to Utica, now being built by the State of 
Illinois under a $20,000,000 bond issue voted by the Stute; and 
then the Mincis River proper, 220 miles long, from Utica to 
Grafton, the confluence with the Mississippi R tiver, When all 
‘these projects nre, completed we will then have a channel 9 
feet deep and 200 feet wide from Lake Michigan to the Missis- 
EHu River, and when Uie Mississippi project is completed a 
9-foot channel will be available from Chicago to the Gulf of 

Mexico and the open sea to ail the ports of the world. 

; In conclusion, I earnestly ask the Congress to pass, this 
Illinois project and in so doing bring to a fruition the dream 
of a century. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mrs. Rocers). 
man from THinois has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Doucrass], 


IMMIGRATION 


Mr. DOUGLASS. Madam Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGLASS. Section 11. subdivision (b), of the im- 
migration act of 1924, which my House Joint Resolution, No. 
250. seeks to repeal, by amendment to the act provides that“ the 
annual quota of any nationality for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1927, and for each fiscal year thereafter, shall be a 
number which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number 
of inhabitants in continental United States in 1920 having that 
national origin to the number of inhabitants in continental 
Wnited States in 1920, but the minimum quota of any nationality 
shall be 100.“ This method of establishing immigration quotas 
is generally referred to as the “national origins method.” 

Subdivision (e), of the same section 11, further provides that 
the determination of national origins shall be made by the 
Secretary of State. the Secretary of Commerce, and the Seere- 
tary of Labor, jointly. This interdepartmental committee in 
determining the quotas for each of the foreign countries, may 
enll fur expert assistance and information from the Bureau of 
the Census. Further these officials shall, jointly, report to 
the President the quota of cach nationality, determined as out- 
lined in subdivision (b), and the President shall proclaim and 
make known the quotas so reported, on or before April 1, 
1927. 

Apart from the question of a just quota for any particular 
nation, on the very face of this law appears a most serious 
objection. Under the national origins plan, enacted by Con- 
gress, that body does not itself in fact legislate. On the con- 
trary it shirks its constithtional duty ef itself determining the 
quotas, by surrenderiug, or at least passing over to this inter- 
departmental committee the powers and prerogatives. of Con- 
gress, in the premises. In other words, the legislative branch 
of our Government abandons a part ofits constitutional func- 
tions in favor of another branch of the Government, the 
executive. Remember the three Secretaries, comprising the in- 
terdepartmental committee, are members of the Président’s 
official family. Under this. law these Cabinet Members, to- 
gether with the President, under his duty end responsibility 
to proclain: the quotas determined by three of his official 
advisers, are made the only and final arbiters on the im- 
portant matter of immigration quotas for each of the foreign 
countries. 

Moreover, this commission is not even required to report to 
Congress or notify it of tho specifice reasons upon which it 
bases its findings in the matter of establishing the quotas. I 
hetd this interdepartmental committee has such wide discre- 
tionary powers that their determinations, with respect to: the 
establishing of the quotas, should never be permitted to pass 
on to the President for his proclamation, without first having 
been referred back to Congress for the: latter's consideration 
aud approval. 

Here we have a clear instance of government by a eommis- 
sien of three, rather than by the Congress, representing the 
peoyie of the Whole country. Here is government by a com- 
mission with a yengeance. Herein Congress stultified itself 


The time of the gentle- 
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by surrendering its legislative powers to a commission of the 
executive brauch of the Government, und thus falsified the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution, which clearly, purposely, 
and with proved wisdom, divides our Government into the 
three branches, executive, legislative, and judicial, exch branch 
with separate and distinct powers, rights, and: privileges. 

To this tripartite system of government the United States 
owes its unprecedented political success and security. This 
system is so interwoven in the warp and woof of the body 
politic that to change it, as the provisions of subdivisions (b), 
(e), (d), (e) of section 11 provide, is to inyite complication 
and disaster. 

On this question of the maintenance of the integrity and inde- 
pendence of our three branches of the Government the people 
of the Nation have recently spoken in uo indecisive terms. 
During the last national campaign La Folletteism was a distinct, 
inu¢h-heralded issue. La Follettelsm was in great part a move- 
ment to give Congress power to overrule decisions of the United 
States. Supreme Court. When the people spoke on that ques- 
tion at the polls two years ago the verdict was overwhelmingly 
in favor of the continuanee of the established system, aud the 
La Follette doctrine of a legislative veto over decisions of the 
judiciary was buried as a polftieul issue. 

By the same token there cam be no possible question where 
the electorate would stund upon a proposition that Congresy 
surrender any of its constitutional prerogatives to the execu- 


tive brauch of the Government, 


Practically speaking, how can it be seriously maintained that 
in the matter of immigration quotas, in the selection of our 
future American citizens, the judgment of these executive de- 
partment heads (all of the same political faith, and I dare say, 
doctrine) is better or safer than the combined wisdom and) 
experience of 435 Representatives and 96 Senators of the people 
of the United States? What facts, bearing on national origins 
or on the whole question of immigration, can these three depart.) 
ment heads discover that would not be open by the samo 
processes of fact finding to the duly constituted committees of 
the House and Senate, availing themselves of all known or 
obtainable data and the testimony of so-called immigration 
census experts, for what that testimony might be worth, if 
anything? i 

Who or what blindfolded the Sixty-eighth Congress and led 
it along this dangerous road of self-surrender? P 

Is it possible thut the anglomaniacs and Jew batters, fle 
IHessiuns of the Carnegie fund, and all the other enemies of 
the “new immigration“ favored the 1924 national origins 
plan, with its all-powerful commission of only three adminis- 
tration members, because they had reasen to believe they could. 
force their narrow, prejudiced, un-American views on three 
men but could not hope to prevail in the end on the Members 
of both Houses of Congress? Had these Nordics good reason: 
to. hope to sell their pernicious propaganda in a star chamber 
of three, where the light might never enter, but were dubious 
of their power to enforce their obnoxious propaganda in the 
open chainbers of Congress, where in open debate the truth 
might find staunch champions among Members of proven and 
undoubted Americanism, descended from some of those very 
stocks against which these Nordic fanaties would discriminate? 

The truth is this national origins feature of the act was 
forced through with undue haste, in a mad scramble to estab- 
lish some sort of a permanent immigration quota policy. The 
preposition was gulped down and illy digested. The obnoxious 
clause in the act was inserted in the Senate as an amendment 
after the Jolmson immigration bill had passed the Mouse. At 
that time, it will be recalled, the Japanese exelusion question 
Was the: all-absorbing concern of Congress. In the midst of 
the consideration of the vital matter of the exelusion of the 
Japanese and of the various other provisions of the Johnson 
hill, the Senate national origins amendment was hastily; 
adopted, in conference, and passed practically unnoticed “ sva 
by those who were taking its fate to heart.” 

Another fundamental objection to the fixing of the immigra 
tion quotas by national origins is that such a basis is indefinite, | 
uncertain, and theoretical and permits the adoption of arbi- 
trary, biased methods of calculation. In June, 1924, Mr. i 
Steuart, Director of the Bureau of the Census, declared— 


there are no figures in existence which show completely the various 
national origins of the population of the United States. 


Commissioner General of Immigration, Hon. Harry E. Hint, | 
in his annual report for 1925 recommended to Congtess that it 
amend the immigration act of 1924 by the repeal of the national | 
origins clause, stating— 

The bureau [Bureau of Immigration] fecls that the present method 
of ascertaining: the quotas is far more satisfactory than the proposed 
determination by national origins; that it has the advantages of sim- | 
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plicity and certainty. Tt is of the opinion that the proposed change 
will lead to great confusion and result in complexities, and accordingly 
it is recommended that the pertinent portions of section 11 providing 
for tuts revision of the quotas as they now stand be rescinded. 


How difficult the problem is of solution may be gleaned from 
the facts contained in a letter Congressman JOHNSON received 
from a Chicago citizen, as follows: 

I bave a partner, an American, born of Swedish parentage. He mar- 
ried a girl of Scotch ancestry. His sister married a man, American 
bern, of English ancestry. My banker is of Norwegian parentage, He 
married a girl of German parentage. His brother married a girl of 
Buslish ancestry. His sister married a man of Danish ancestry. I my- 
gelf am American born, of German ancestry. I married a girl of Irish 
parentage, My brother is married to a giri of Nurwegian-Inglish 
ancestry. 

And there you have what the national origins method of 
establishing immigration quotas has as a basis. It must be 
obvious that basing quotas on national origins is a huge joke, 
ju so far as its practicability goes. 

Since, therefore, the law has no foundation in fact— 

As Prof. Roy L. Garis, of Vanderbilt University, argues in the 
Saturday Evening Post, of October 10, 1925— 
ft will naturally lend to charges of discrimination and general dis- 
satisfaction. 


This state of affairs, foreseen by Professor Garis soon after’ 


the writing into the immigration act of 1924 of the national 
origins clause, is now actually at hand. Dissatisfaction, as the 
real purport of the national origins method is becoming more 
clearly understood, grows by leaps and bounds. 

The discrimination possible uuder this legislation is vecam- 
ing daily more apparent to the races concerned. In the city of 
Boston, which I have the honor to represent in part, on last 
Sunday afternoon, under the auspices of the American-Irish 
Societies of Massachusetts, a tremendously large and enthu- 
siastic meeting was held in protest against what is expected, 
under the act, to proye a vicious and insulting discrimination 
aginst the people of the Irish Free State, or southern Ireland. 

Preliminary estimates have been made and published, as to 
the quotas for each of the foreign countries, by Capt. John B. 
Trevor, statistician of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, and Captain Trevor's estimates will undoubtedly 
be accepted and used by the interdepartmental committee in 
its determination of the new quotas under the national origins 
plan. Yet Captain Trevor's “statistical deductions”. are no 
more reliable than the *“ guesses" of the next individual, who 
attempts to estimate quotas without a basis of fact, because of 
the unayailability of census figures as to the various national 
Origins in the United States. 

Among other things Captain Trevor's figures indicate that 
61,747,680 of the 105,710,620 population of this country in 1920, 
are from British and North Ireland stock, und that only 
56,063,966 of the total population of this country come from 
South Ireland, or Irish Free State stock. This most question- 
able estimate of “Expert” Trevor lets the cat out of the 
Nordic bng and causes “ Current Events” of November, 1924, 
Significantly to remark— 


The situation of the Irish Free State, under the new law, is 
particularly interesting. Formerly, Irish immigrants were grouped 
with English. On the temporary basia of the 1890 census the Irish 
Iree State is allotted the surprisingly large quota of 28,367, due to the 
great number of south Irelanders in the United States in that year. 
After 1927 this quota will be reduced to 8,330 because of the fact, by 
Captain Trevor's analysis, that only 6,000,000 Americans can claim 
south Irish ancestry. 


If the new quotas are to be based, as there is reason to fear, 
upon figures in keeping with those of the Carnegie expert, then, 
us Professor Garis points out in the article already quoted 


a practical majority of Britishers will be admitted as immigrants, and 
the first long step will be taken toward the Anglicization of the 
United States. 


As against the Free State allotinent of 8,330, under the 
national origins law, by the same Trevor-Nordic analysis, Bug- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and North Ireland would be allotted 83,000. 
It requires no microscope to discern between the lines of these 
figures the black hand of bias and discrimination against the 
essentiaily Catholic southern part of Ireland, in favor of Ulster 
and England. 


Against this iniquifous conspiracy of statistics 
Says Professor Garis— 
it behooves all good Americans to rise in righteous wrath. 
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In estimating the quota for the Irish Free State, which is to 
be figured entirely separate from that of Ulster, since the latter 
is included in the Great Britain quota, the possibility of uncer- 
tainty and discrimination is far greater than in any other 
instatice. This because there were absolutely no records avail- 
able of immigrants to this country from the north as distin- 
guished from the southern part of Ireland, until the recent 
creation of the political boundary of the Free State. 

Says Jolm Bantry, one of the ablest journalists of the present 
day, in the Boston Post of Friday, Muy T, 1926: 


No one expected that with the influx of Irish blood Into America, 
which began long before the Revolutionary War, any immigration law 
could reduce the quota from the counties of Southern Ireland to 8,330 
immigrants in any one year. This is virtually putting Irish immigrants 
in the undesirable class, The only way the 8,330 quota is determined 
is by the theory that 90 per cent of Irish immigration, in the days 
when so-called American stock was being developed, came from Northern 
Ireland. This is not alone not capable of proof, but has been chal- 
lenged with conyincing arguments time and again, It Is the ancient and 
exploded theory of the Scotch-Irish. 
ut this expert report considers that for Immigration purposes the 
Northern Irishman fs about four times as desirable as the man from the 
Irish Free State. This opinion is the result of years of propaganda 
directed toward showing that the plain Irish played little part in the 
upbuilding of America. 


I have consulted with the genial chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, and asked for 
a hearing on my resolution, which would repeal the national 
origins clause, before the present session adjourns. Mr. 
Jounson informed me such a hearing could not be granted 
on account of the extreme pressure of other important com- 
mittee business and the proximity of adjournment; but he 
assured me a hearing would be granted at the earliest possible 
date upon the reassembling of Congress, at the close of the 
summer recess, at which time the provisions of my resolution 
would be thoroughly thrashed out. I deprecate the delay, 
but am bound to submit to it under the circumstances. It is 
my earnest hope that during the recess that you, my col- 
lengnes, will give this subject your most serious study and 
attention. The issue involved in the matter of establishing 
quotas by national origins is of supreme importance, and must 
be met fairly and squarely. If the proposal of this plan of 
determining our future immigration quotas was an error, that 
error must be rectifled before the proposal becomes operative 
July 1, 1927. 

If this legislation is an insult, as fs claimed, to the Irish 
race, or is to be used, as is feared, as a weapon of discrimina- 
tion against a section of that worthy people, in the interest of 
fair play and justice Congress ought to be acquainted with the 
facts. I have no purpose here and now to relate the glorious 
story of Irish achievement in America. That was brilliantly 
accomplished before this body on last March 17 (St. Patrick's 
Day) by our distinguished colleague from Rhode Island [Mr, 
O'CONNELL]. 

On that day, by unanimous consent, this honorable body, out 
of respect and compliment to Irish-American citizenship, per- 
formed a -noteworthy act of appreciation in pausing in its 
deliberations for one-half hour to listen to one of its Members 
of Irish descent, as myself, recall how much blood and brawn, 
the valor and sacrifice of inen of Irish blood, in war and peace, 
had contributed to make our common United States the domi- 
nant power of the civilized world morally, financially, and po- 
litically. The generous and general applause with which you 
greeted that speech was an even more cloquent tribute to the 
Irish rate than the ringing words of the orator himself. 

About the same date the House, again with your unstinted 
applause, another distinguished and most beloved Member, 
Mr. Kurton of Ohio, delivered a remarkable, heart-reaching 
eulogy on the life of his former colleague, an Irishman born, a 
great legislator and statesman, and one of our greatest Ameri- 
¢an orators, whom the culogist held up as a shining exemplar 
of high idealism, patriotism, and good citizenship—the late 
Hon. Bourke Cockran, of New York. Mr. Burron’s splendid 
tribute to the character of Bourke Cockran reminded me at 
the time of another sterling American of the same exemplary 
type as the great New Yorker. I refer to one of my Boston 
predecessors in this House, the lite Hon. Patrick A. Collins, 
legislator, orator, and publicist. This chosen spokesman in 
the days of Cleveland rose from the lowly station of n poor 
Irish immigrant to a seat in Congress and later to the office of 
the chief executive of our fair city of Boston, where the name 
of Patrick A. Collins will ever continue to be an inspiration, 
The same truly American spirit that animated Cockran and 
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Collins still burns in the hearts und souls of the millions of | ceived a telegram from the chamber of commerce at Brie, 


their race in our country to-day. 

But the danger inherent in the national origins clause hit 
not- the Irish race alone. It is a matter of serious concern also 
to the vast group of loyal Italians, German, Jewish, and 
descendants of other nationalities who lave contributed so 
materially to the development of our country. It behooves the 
descendants of all these races to look sharp lest the iron of 
discrimination burns into their souls. In the matter of immi- 
gration all races should be treated with exact justice accord- 
ing to their merits and achievements of their forebears in 
America. This was the professed purpose of the national 
origins plan, but even slight investigation and reflection will 
convince that the plan is in fact ridiculously impracticable 
of operation, und can not possibly accomplish its professed 
intent._ 

I feel confident that Congress on the face of the facts I 
have bronght to attention will feel compelled, in the interest of 
every country concerned, to repeal the national origins plan, 
and, as the Commissioner General of Immigration suggests and 
as my resolution provides, continue to establish the quotas under 
the present method, which permits— 


2 per cent of the number of foreign-born tndiyiduals of such nation- 
ality resident in continental United States, as determined by the 
United States census of 1890, but that the minimum quota of any 
nationality shall be 100. 


Thus basing the quotas on birth lands rather than attempting 
to trace national origins into what obviously leads to a labyrinth 
of retined and bewildering speculation. We are apparently 
ready at this time to liberalize certain other sections of the 
immigration act of 1924. The signs are promising—and I sin- 
cerely trust not deceivying—that legislation is near at hand 
which will, for the Christian purpose of reuniting scattered 
families, amend the act so as to admit to the country outside 
the quota children and parents of legal residents of the United 
States. This is only right and proper, as in this instance the 
law of nature should be the law of the land. 

Finally, I am not in favor of no restriction of immigration 
at any time, but I am strongly opposed to unfair discrimination 
in immigration. The proponents of the national origins plan 
pretend that its adoption will preserve the homogeneity of our 
racial construction, Refusing to take into account the race 
of any man, our Nation has grown in strength and union. The 
political struggles of the Old World have been largely the re- 
sult of interracial rivalries. May we not well inquire if the 
adoption of this racial doctrine will not result in the division 
of the New World along racial lines, and thus destroy that 
very homogeneity which the proponents of national origins 
claim it will preserve? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE]. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I would be remiss in my duty to the twenty-ninth congressional 
district of Pennsylvanin, which I represent, if I did not con- 
vey to the Congress the attitude of my constituents regarding 
the legislation pertaining to the diversion of waters of the 
Great Lakes. 

The State of Pennsylvania has but one outlet to the Great 
Takes—that is, through the Port of Erie, one of the finest har- 
bors on the chain of Lakes, It is the terminal of two branches 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad—the Erie & Pittsburgh and the 
Philadelphia & Erie. Besides, the New York Central, Nickle 
Pinte, and Bessemer also handle large quantities of package 
freight to and from this port. 

The Erie & Pittsburgh and the Bessemer carry coal to Erie 
and other ports, where it is transferred to ships by dumping 
the loaded cars at a most incredible rate of speed, and these 
ships go to Duluth and other ports in the great Northwest 
and return, carrying iron ore from Minnesota, which is also 
loaded with amazing celerity. To make these shipments profit- 
able at the low rate per ton the ships must be loaded both ways. 
Heavily laden ships can not enter the harbor now, and any fur- 
ther lowering of the water would mean, as explained by one 
of the leading shippers, that the hurbor would haye to be 
abandoned. 

The Philadelphia & Erie Railroad carries grain to Scranton 
and Philadelphia and the Philadelphia harbor, where it is 
shipped to foreign ports, and on to the elevators in New York, 
Where the new Pennsylvania elevator has been completed, and 
from here it is shipped to all parts of the world. 

Completion of the new Pennsylvania grain clevator at New 
York will insure the routing of more than 2,000,000 tons 
of grain through the port of Erie. I have this morning re- 
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which reads as follows: 


The future of the port of Erie, Pa,, only harbor on the Grent 
Lakes, is endangered by the illegal withdrawal of water at Chicago, 
and any legislation intended to legalize this monopoly of water by 
a single community to the detriment of millions of people in other 
cities along the Great Lukes on both the American and Canadian 
sides, should be overwhelmingly defeated. Lowering of the lake levels 
not only “fects the future of the ports on the Great Lakes but re- 
sults in millions of dollars of loss annually through lessened ton- 
nage the vessels are able to carry. This loss in tonnage not only 
affects the vessel owners but the thousands employed at the various 
docks and warehouses. This loss means a higher freight rate, which 
eventually reaches the pocketbook of every citizen of the United 
States and Canada, In addition damage estimated at millions of 
dollars has been caused to docks and this damage is increasing each 
season, to say nothing of the millfons of dollars that the Wederal 
Government will have to appropriate annually for dredging to make 
these harbors accessible, 


No one understands the situation better than the men who 
have actually handled or assisted in handling the 124,000,000 
tons of freight that pass wp and down the Lakes every year. 
The Great Lukes Harbors’ Association, in convention assembled 
at Detroit, Mich., January 14 and 15, 1926, comprising some 300 
members, representing the States of Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Wisconsin, the Dominion of 
Canada, and over 80 lake cities, including every large city on 
the Great Lakes, passed the following resolution: 


Be it rexolved, That we strenuously protest against any Jegislation 
at the hands of the Congress of the United States that may sanction 
the diversion or abstraction of waters likely to lower the levels of the 
Great Lakes and thus impair the commerce thereon, a commerce which 
serves not only single communities and States but serves the Nation as 
a Whole, That we appenl to the Congress of the United States to pro- 
vide legislation which shall protect the Great Lakes as a navigation 
highway ayainst the repetition of the blunder committed by a former 
Secretary of War, in granting a water-diversion permit to the city of 
Cli¢ago, which has proved a great public injury, and to make it a duty 
of the present and succeeding Secretaries of War to correct this blun- 
der, to the end that the inland seas may serye the primary purpose 
for which nature designed them, namely, for navigation, 

RaxyMonpD H. Warns, Secretary. 
Wa. George Bruce, President. 
* 
ADOPTED BY THR ROARD OF FISH COMMISSIONERS OF run 
COMMONWRALTIL OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Resolved, That the Board of Fish Commissioners of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania hereby protests against the enactment of any 
legislation by Congress of the United States having for its purpose 
the legalizing of the abstraction of water by the city of Chicago from 
Lake Michigan, whether such abstraction be for the dilution of sew- 
age, or the production of power, or to assist or stabilize navigation 
on other water courses, 


RESOLUTION 


Resolution 4 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix Tux House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 26, 1925. 
Be it resolved, That it is the opinion of the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania that any increase in the amount of 
water permitted to be drained from the Great Lakes would be against 
the interests of the people of the United States, would seriously affect 
the fishing industries of this Commonwealth, would be unnecessary, 
and might have an unwanted effect upon our friendly relations with 
the people of the Dominion of Canada. 
— 
ADDRESS BY MENNY HOLGATE, ESQ., c. k., TO THE MEMEBERS OF run ERIK 
(PA) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND run MONTREAL BOARD OF TRADE AT 
MONTREAL SEPTEMBER 4, 1924 


The Canadian commissioners who investigated the subject” 
of the diversion of waters of the Great Lakes arrived at 
these couclusions: 


(1) That there is no imperative necessity for such a large diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan for sanitary purposes as is requested 
in the application. 

(2) That the historical facts presented In this brief show conclu- 
sively that the sanitary canal can not be considered as the outgrowth 
and development of a scheme which has received recognition by the 
United States Government, or that of the Dominion of Cannda. 

(3) That the claim that the sanitary district is entitled as a matter 
of right to the use of so much of the waters of Lake Michigan as may 
be necessary for sanitary and domestic purposes, can not be enter- 
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tained In so far as it relates to the extraordinary and wastcful use 
proposed. 

(4) It has been shown that very substantial injuries have been 
made, and are being suffered by navigation interests, Fears for 
future and more extensive daniages by reason of increased diversion 
are exceedingly well founded, and justify the demand that some im- 
proved method of sewage disposal, which shall not require the ab- 
straction of any considerable quantity of water from Lake Michigan 
nor the diversion of other outlets of water which would naturally 
flow into it, be adopted. 

(5) That the Dominion of Canada has the right to a voice fn the 
disposition of the waters of Lake Michigan for sanitary purposes in 
fo far as such diversion injuriously affects navigation, because her 
citizens are accorded, by treaty, the right of free navigation in that 
lake, and in that no diversion can be made without injuriously affect- 
ing her harbors, channels, and canals. 

(6) It having beon shown that the sewage of Chicago can be so 
treated and disposed of by other means than the present dilution 
methods, by which great quantities of water are withdrawn from 
Lake Michigan and discharged through the drainage canal into the 
Ininois River, it is contended, on bebalf of Canadn, that the abstrac- 
tion of water from Lake Michigan shall be limited to such quantity 
as shall not injuriously affect navigation interests on the Canadian 
side of the boundary, and that such limitations shall take effect at 
the end of such time as, in your judgment, may be reasonably necessary 
for the sanitary district to install and put into use the works which 
may be required for disposing of the sewage by other means than by 
the dilution method now in use. 

(7) That in view of the fact that the sanitary district claims that 
permits hitherto issued deal only with the flow through the lower por- 
tion of the Chicago River, and that it has the right to take any 
amount of water, without permission, through the canal, provided it 
is supplied through other feeders, it is respectfully requested that all 
permits be only for such limited quantity of water as shall not inju- 
riously affect navigation on the Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, and 
be so worded as to state the total quantity which the Sanitary District 
of Chicago may be permitted to withdraw for domestic and sanitary 
purposes from the drainage basin of Lake Michigan, 

We feel confident that the interests of humanity at Chicago, and the 
levels of the Great Lakes and of the St. Lawrence River, can best be 
protected by the installation of a modern system of sewage disposal, 
rather than by using a method which has been shown to be injurious 
to the navigation and commerce of both nations, and further, that the 
interests of the public generally will thus be protected and their wel- 
fare promoted. 

It will be noted that this work was not undertaken by the United 
States, but was done under authority assumed by the State of Illinois, 
and has neyer been approved in either country by its Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that where the rights of millions of 
people are involved, and where property rights are threatened, it would 
be well to defer action on this legislation until the rights of all parties 
interested are more clearly defined. 


Mir. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hoorn]. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Chairman, as a Representative of the 
State of Michigan, I can not give my vote to any measure 
which provides, either directly or indirectly, for further di- 
version of the waters of the Great Lakes. The Illinois River 
provision, on page 6 of the bill under consideration, is an at- 
tempt to create such a diversion. Such an attempt must meet 
with resistance from all who believe, as I believe, that any 
further diversion of the waters of our great inland seas is 
inimical to the public welfare. 

The Great Lakes form the most magnificent chain of in- 
land waterways on the globe. With their outlet, the St. Law- 
rence, they extend from the sea to the very heart of the con- 
tinent. Their waters wash four of the most populous States 
in the Union. Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee. 
Chicago, and Duluth, with a combined population of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000, form a chain of great ports hardly rivaled 

in importance and numbers by our entire ocean coast line. A 
commerce enormous in volume and in value finds its path 
over these cold fresh-water seas. ‘Through the great strait 
which we call the Detroit River, in the comparatively short 
season of navigation, passes a tonnage of freight which almost 
dwarfs that of the Suez Canal, which is navigated through- 
out the entire year. 

Speakers often say that our people have been more greatly 
favored by nature than any other of the world’s nations. 
Our climate is temperate, our soil is fertile, our mountains 
are rich in minerals. But the bounty of God did not cease 
with these great gifts. He sent His mighty glaciers drifting 
southward to plow these great basins which hold to-day the 
waters of Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario. To- 
day we guard with jealous care our public lands, our national 
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forests, and our great natural wonders. We do so because we 
hold that they are the inheritance of the whole American 
people. In no less a degree, surely, are the Great Lakes the 
inheritance of the people of our Nation. No less, surely, should 
we take care that this priceless inheritance should be preserved 
ntact. 

I do not think that those of us who are opposed to this 
feature of the rivers and harbors bill shonld be charged with 
hostility to the needs of the city of Chicago. No such thought 
dictates our opposition. This great city is the metropolis of 
the Great Lakes region. The day will come, in the course of 
time, when Chicago will be a seaport as certainly as New 
York and Boston are to-day; when her grain and her meat 
will be shipped from her own docks direct to Liverpool and 
Hamburg. But constantly lowering lake levels, followed by 
consequent and constant damage to the lake trafic, must be 
prevented, or Chicago herself will be the main sufferer from 
her short-sighted policy of improperly diverting the waters 
of the lake which is primarily responsible for her yery being 
as a city. 

There is no doubt that uncurbed deforestation in the past 
has played its part in the lowering of the level of the Great 
Lakes. This shameful chapter in the history of the lumber 
region bordering the Lakes has already been written, and no 
line of It can now be altered. But the day of reforestation is 
at hand, and much of the evil of that earlier day will be re- 
paired. Reforestation will no doubt assist in raising to some 
extent the shrunken level of the Lakes. But we of Michigan 
and of the other States bordering upon their waters do not pro- 
pose to let reforestation be counterbalanced by improper aud 
unwarranted diversion. We prepose to resist, and to resist 
unitedly, any attempt to cause the shrinkage of another inch 
or the wrongful diversion of another pint. 

Nor, in considering our own needs and our own rights, should 
we be unmindful that any wrongful diversion of these waters 
constitutes an international wrong. The Great Lakes belong 
to Canada jointly with ourselves. Canada is a good neighbor. 
For 4,060 miles her borders march with our own. She is one 
of our best customers. She speaks our language, and she fur- 
nishes us a good example of a people living orderly lives, 
obeying the law, and doing unto us as we should be done by. 
She is building up great cities by these Lakes, just as are we. 
She owns the soil under them to the international boundary line. 
She has the same easement in their shifting waters that we 
possess. She looks with the same apprehension as do we of 
Michigan upon the wrongful impounding and diversion of these 
waters. We owe her a duty, no less than we owe it to our own 
country. We can not be wholly just to ourselves if we are 
unjust to our international neighbor and friend. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is soon to pass upon 
the question as to whether Congress, or any officer of the United 
States, has the right to divert the flowage of water from one 
great continental watershed to another. It is very doubtful 
whether such a right will be conceded even to the Congress of 
the United States. Until it is judicially determined that such 
a power does repose in any person or legislative body, is it not 
the act of wisdom to wait and not to take a step the results 
of which may be nullified, and upon which yast sums of the 
Nation’s money will haye been wasted? Let us await the 
decision of the Supreme Court before we embark upon a policy 
which will bring us not only international ill will but which 
threatens one of the most priceless possessions of our people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, how much time haye I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 1 hour aud 19 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will ask the Chair to let me know 
when I have consumed 20 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I did not expect to speak on this subject, but in view of 
the fact that the debate by some of the gentlemen opposing the 
bill has to my mind gone off entirely on matters not connected 
with it, even remotely, and having a tendency, as I construe it, 
to cast reflection upon the Rivers and Harbors Committee for 
reporting such a bill to the House, I feel it incumbent upon me 
to make a few remarks in explanation of my personal attitude 
upon the bill. 

So far as the question of diverting water for sanitation at 
Chicago is concerned you might just as well wipe that off your 
slates right now. It has no bearing upon the case. Chicago 
may or may not have such right. The Supreme Court will 
determine that question. Not only does the bill specifically 
state that the question of diversion by Chicago shall remain 
as if this bill had not been enacted but the report of the engi- 
neers, the testimony of the engineers, and all of the facts of 
the case tend to bear out that theory. I shall read a few 
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answers of General Taylor to questions which I propounded to 
him at the closing of his testimony: 


Mr. MANSrFie.p. Mr, Chairman, I want to get one matter more 
clearly and definitely, if I can, in my mind. General Taylor, the report 
before us is for a waterway in the Ilinois River from Utica to its 
mouth, aa I understand it? 

General Taynon, Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANsrienp. That does not include the Des Plaines River, and it 
does not include the Chicago Sanitary Canal? 

General Tayror. No, sir. 

Mr. MANsripup. It has got no more bearing upon that than a Mis- 
sissippf River project from Grafton to St. Louis? ‘ 

General Tayton. That is right. 

Mr. MAnsrienup. If we adopt this report? 

General Taycon, That is right. 

Mr. Mansvirip. How far is Utiea from Lake Michigan, 
mately? 

The CuatrMan, About 20 miles, I think. 

Mr. MICHAELSON. It is 100 miles; it is 35 to Lockport, and I think 
65 from there to Utica. 

The CHateman. I think that is exactly right. It is 100 miles. 

Mr. Mansrinep. Then, in acting upon this report, it hus no bearing 
whatever upon the Great Lakes, us 1 understand it? 

General Tarton. We endeavored to so word our report that, If it was 
adopted, that very object would be accomplished, That is what we 
had in mind, 


I want to know how anything can be made any more plain, 
any more definite, The United States Government has a water- 
Way there now, and I shall prove it to you—aside, separate, 
and distinct from this sanitary project of Chicago. In the 
year 1822—104 years ago—the Congress of the United States 
passed an act granting the State of Illinois authority to con- 
struct the Ilinois and Michigan Canal. In the year 1827—99 
years ago—the Congress of the United States passed another 
act authorizing the State of Illinois, by means of that canal, to 
connect Lake Michigan with the Illinois River, and granting 
to that State a large part of the public lands to assist the 
State iu financing the project. The report of the Chief of 
Engineers u few years later showed that more than 321,000 
acres of land were granted by the Federal Government to the 
Stute of Illinois in compliance with that act. That canal was 
constructed. The first boat passed through it in 1848, more 
thau half a century before there was ever one drop of diversion 
of water by Chicago, The act of Congress provided that the 
said caual “shall be and forever remain a public highway for 
the use of the Government of the United States, free from any 
toll or other charge whatever.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, chairman of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. MADDEN, In that connection I recall when I was A 
hoy that that canal was lined with boats, 50 feet apart, from 
one end to the other, carrying the products of the farms to 
Chicago and other markets, and until the railroads took pos- 
session of transportation it was one of the greatest arteries 
of commerce in the world in its day; and we are trying here 
to provide a larger artery of commerce for that section of the 
country for the day when we will be able to moye commerce 
not entirely by the railroads but by water. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the gentleman for the sugges- 
tions. I hold in my hand the preliminary report of the Inland 
Waterway Commission of the United States for the year 1908. 
I do not know, but I think the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Turron] is a member of that commission. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I think he is. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If you will look on page 247 of this 
report, you will find the history of this canal and of the legis- 
lation by which it was provided. This canal is there to-day, 
paralleling the sanitary canal, and the hearings of 1924 show 
thut it is within 1,000 feet of it for a distance of 35 miles. It 
is not as deep us the sanitary canal, and this report also shows 
the tounage from the time it was put into operation up to the 
time the report was made in 1908. As the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Map] just stated, it curried an immense ton- 
nage until the railroads interfered. Then, when this sanitary 
canal was opened up, the tonnage was diverted from the Goy- 
ernment canal to the sanitary canal for the reason only that 
the sanitary canal was a more eflicient waterway. However, 
the Government canal is still there and still in operation to a 
certain extent. This report of the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion shows that this old Government canal was connected with 
Lake Michigan through the mouth of the Chicago River and 
has been operating continuously since 1548, obtaining its water 
from Lake Michigan. 

Mr. MADDEN, ‘The south branch of the Chicago River. 


approxi- 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Entirely correct. It ts there now, It is 
capable of being navigated, although it is not 9 feet deep. It 
is a Government project and has a right to do so, and this 
right has never been contested nor disputed in any court and is 
not involyed in the litigation now pending in the Supreme 
Court wherein it is sought to enjoin the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict. The Supreme Court may hold that the sanitary district 
has not the right to divert the water for sanitary or other pur- 
poses, but it will not hold, and no other court has eyer held, 
that the United States Government has not such right, There 
are a number of canals now being fed by water from the Great 
Lakes, including the New York Barge Canal at Buffalo, the two 
Welland Canals on the Canadian coast of Lake Erie, and the 
Trent Canal on Georgian Bay, Georgian Bay being a part of 
Lake Huron. It has neyer been contended by anyone that the 
Water necessary for transportation on these canals has ever 
interfered with lake levels in the remotest degree, and, as a 
matter of fact, it does not affect the luke levels. J 

You will see upen that map that by adopting this waterway 
you will render the Hennepin Canal an efficient waterway. The 
western end of the Hennepin, Canal is not only in one of the 
greatest agricultural regions of the country, but it is also one 
of the greatest industrial regions of the country. At Rock 
Island, near its intersection with the Mississippi River, is 
located one of the United States arsenals. General Ruggles 
stated before us a few weeks ago that the Federal Government 
has invested in that arsenal more than $380,000,000. There is 
niso located there the John Deere Plow Works, the Moline Plow 
Works, and the yellow taxicabs are manufactured there. There 
are nso many other industrial plants. The John Deere Plow 
Works is the second largest farm implement manufacturing in- 
stitution in the world, second only to the International Haryes- 
ter Go, These concerns, as Mr. Peek, the general manager of 
the John Deere Plow Works, stated to us, handle approximately 
800,000 tons of raw prodnets in their manufacturing plants, 
much of which will come from Gary, Ind., and as a matter of 
course will pass through this waterway if it is placed in com- 
mission, 

That, gentlemen of the committee, is a guaranty of an im- 
monse tonnage that is of vital concern to every farmer in this 
country, because farming implements and farming machinery 
should reach every farming section at the least possible cost of 
transportation, It is a very important matter for this Congress 
to consider, and we should think marny times before we attempt 
to throw it aside on an imaginary issue. Now, I do not care 
to discuss that question much further. It occurs to me that 
there can be but one side to if, 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, 1 will yield. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. I want to ask my colleague on the com- 
mittee, in the event that this Illinois improvement is not com- 
pleted by 1927, under permit of the Secretary of War, is it not 
true that they will still be diverting water under a renewed 
permit for many years to come at the expense of the Great 
Lakes and shippers? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will say to the gentleman in reply I can 
only give the gentleman my opinion, of course. My opinion is 
that water, to some extent at least, will be diverted there when 
his great, great grandchildren die of old age, but not diverted 
at the expense of the Great Lakes. We intersect with the 
Lakes there now. We have got the right, for transportation 
purposes, to take that much water from the, Lakes. We are 
taking it now, and have been doing so for nearly a century, 
and there is no power in this country nor in Canada except the 
Congress of the United States that can stop us. 

Mr, SOSNOWSKI. But is not that right only temporary 
under the permit of the Secretary of War? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; the act of Congress in 1827. The 
permit of the Secretary of War does not apply to water taken 
by the Federal Government necessary for transportation on the 
canal. The permit applies only to the Sanitary District of 
Chicago. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. But as to this case before the Supreme 
Court now, is it not sent there for interpretation as to whether 
or not the sanitary district is 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not so far as the Federal Government is 
concerned. The Federal Government has the right to put a 
waterway there. That suit contests the right of a municipality 
to divert that water. It is not contesting the right of the 
United States to divert it, nor can they under the Constitution 
sue the United States without permission of the Congress. The 
State of New York has diverted water in the same manner to 
feed the New York Barge Canal, and the Canadian Government 
has diverted water to feed both the Welland Canals. They are 
diverting water from Georgian Bay to feed the Trent Canal. 
They do not come to us and ask permission, Under the treaty 
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of 1910 general permission was given to both eountries for that 
purpose. Now, I do not agree with some gentlemen that we 
are at the verge of war with Canada about this matter. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will allow me to suggest, 
the Canadian Government built regulatory works to control the 
level of the water on Lake Ontario under an agreement with 

the United States Government, in which the United States Gov- 
ernment consented that they should do it. They keep the level 
of the lake all the while they are diverting the water. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, sir; and the engineers, so far as T 
know, both in public life and in civil life, are unanimous in 
their opinion that these regulation works can be established 
and will be effective. Secretary Hoover, who is also an engi- 
necer of great respectability, is also of the same opinion. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
another question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Has Secretary Hoover ever gone on rec- 
ord as to how much diversion he favors? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I haye neyer heard that he favored any. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. It is only a few weeks ago that I had 
this matter up with Mr. Hoover, and he told me that under no 
consideration would he favor the permanent diversion of 8,250 
cubic feet for the Sanitary District of Chicago. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I stated that Seeretary Hoover ts of 
the opinion that these works—or weirs, as most engineers call 
them—can he established by which the lake levels can be re- 
stored. He is of that opinion. He told us so. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Of course, the gentleman is very much in 
favor of the IIlinois project, and I am in favor of river trans- 
portation. But would there be any objection, I will ask my 
colleague, to waiting until after we complete these weirs and 
regulatory works before we give congressional approval to the 
withdrawal of water at Chicago? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am with the gentleman on that, in so 
far as it applies to matters other than transportation. That 
is the reason why we do not want to put the diversion in this 
bill, authorizing Chicago to take it. We will leave that matter 
to the courts to determine. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman from Texas let me 
answer the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What authority has the gentleman from 
Ohio-to say that he will give us this waterway when the proper 
hour arrives for him to do so? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman from Texas yield to 
me so that I may answer? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will say to the great chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations that the gentleman from Ohio 
did not make that statement. I am only one Member of the 
House, but so far as I am concerned I am in favor of water 
transportation on ocean, lakes, rivers, and all 

Mr. MADDEN. But the gentleman did say he was willing 
for us to get this next year if we would only wait. Then he 
would give it to us. 2 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will take 10 minutes more. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I would like to finish my sentence, I 
said that then we will be able, so far as the editorial “we” is 
concerned. to put the Ilinois project into the waterways of the 
country when our lake levels are restored. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The lake levels that the gentleman refers to 
can be restored for an expenditure of $475,000, and the gentle- 
man says we are losing $3,000,000 on freight-rate earnings an- 
nually. Why lose $3,000,000 a year when we are willing to pay 
$475,000 or even $1,000,000 to restore the lake level? What is 
the use of waiting three years more when we can do it for 
nothing and foot the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak of an- 
other phase of the question now. We have heard a great deal 
about diverting water from its natural flow. All scientific men 
and geologists, I believe all, believe that the Mississippi is one 
of the natural tlows as an outlet from the Great Lakes. 

Mr. CARSS. Prehistorically. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And I believe it has been so decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. You all remember 
that the State of Missouri undertook to stop this diversion on 
one occasion, and brought suit against the State of Illinois. 
That case reached the Supreme Court, and I will read you an 
extract from the opinion of the Supreme Court in that very 
case, involving this identical question of diversion that they 
are talking so much about now. Here is what the court says: 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
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Some stress is laid on the proposition that Chicago {s not on the 
natural watershed of the Mississippi River because of à rise of a few 
fect between the Desplaines River and the Chicago River. Without 
expressing any reason for the distinction on this ground, the natural 
features relied upon are of the smallest, and If under any circum- 
stances they could affect the case, it is enough to say that Illinois 
brought Chicago into the Mississippi watershed In pursuance not only 
of its own statute, but also of the acts of Congress of March 30, 
1822, and March 2, 1827, the validity of which fs not disputed. 


And these are the acts of Congress that I called your attention 
to, which established this waterway across to Lake Michigan. 

Now, in one of the acts of Congress it said, “to connect” 
the Illinois River with Lake Michigan. In one of them it is 
said, “unite” the waters of the Illinois River and Lake Michi- 
gan. “Unite” means more than “connect,” perhaps. But 
whatever it may mean, the court has passed upon that; the 
highest court in the land—the Supreme Court of the United 
States. There is no use for us to fool away time over the 
question of Chicago diverting water for sanitary purposes, The 
Supreme Court will in due time pass upon that. 

Whether they say she may or she may not do it, we will 
still have a waterway there—this old Government canal. We 
will have a waterway there whether we adopt this project or 
not. But it is an inadequate waterway. It would have to be 
deepened in order to serve the purposes of commerce. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Is not really the only question, then, in 
dispute as to the water that is diverted for sanitary purposes 
by the city of Chicago? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is the thing that is pending in the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 
in dispute? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Except that the State of Michigan has 
enlarged her snit and wants to test the right of the sanitury 
district to divert water for any other purpose, but it does not 
involve the right of the United States to do it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I mean, the only question is the diversion 
of this water by the Chicago Sanitary District? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. As far as the water that is diverted by 
the canal to which the gentleman just referred is concerned, 
tliere is no question, and I believe it takes 1,000 or 1,500 second- 
feet to provide enough water to fully connect the river with 
the canal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the gentleman fs entirely cor- 
rect, except that I think he has overestimated the quantity 
of water that would be necessary. Yesterday evening, after 
the House adjourned, I happened to meet General Bixby. You 
all know who General Bixby is. He gave me some informa- 
tion and very uccurate figures, and he gave me authority to 
use them on his responsibility. In 1924 the water actually 
used for lockage at the Panama Canal was only 992 second- 
feet, less than 1,000 feet. That included double lockage. The 
vessels there have to lock to get into the Gatun Lake and 
then lock to get out, and there were 4,673 cargo vessels that 
passed through those double locks and only used that quan- 
tity of water. From that you can see that if it is necessary 
and if we are pinned down to the last notch, we could get 
along at Chicago with a very slight quantity of water, just 
enough lockage to keep the canal supplied, and just as is being 
done on the other transportation canals connecting with the Lakes, 

Mr. STEPHENS. That was my understanding of it. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman does not contend, does he, that 
the early statute which he has been referring to conveyed any 
yested rights in the State of Illinois to divert any particular 
amount of water from the lake through tke canal to which 
the gentleman has referred? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It gave them the right to use enough 
water for navigation, but it did not give to the Sanitary District 
of Chicago any right at all to divert water for any purpose. 

Mr. MAPES. But my question is: Does the gentleman con- 
tend that it gave the State of Illinois any vested rights to 
divert any particular amount of water? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; the quantity is not specified in the 
act, but it contemplated enough water for necessary trans- 
portation purposes, of course. 

Mr. MAPES. In that connection I wish to call the gentle 
man’s attention to one sentence in the decision of Justice 
Holmes, who wrote the opinion in the case of the sanitary. 
district against the United States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I can not yield for that. 


I mean, Is not that about the only thing 
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This Illinois River project in the bill seeks only to enlarge 
an existing project on thut river. The Ilinois: River has been 
under improvement by the Federal Government since about 
the year 1852. In the early eighties it was enlarged to a 7-foot 
project, and the Government erected two locks and dams upon 
it and the State of Ilinois erected two. We now seek to en- 
large it to. a 9-foot project in order to make it uniform with 
the Mississippi system, with which it will connect, and the 
opponents of this measure say we shall not be permitted to do 
so, for the reason that the waters diverted from Lake Michigan 
by Chicage eventually flow into this stream by gravitation. 
We want, in so far as possible; to give the whole Mississippi 
system a connected uniform depth of 9 feet. 

The nearest point in this IIlinois project is 100 miles from the 
city of Chicago. Now, the opponents of this bill are contending 
that because Chicago is taking water from Lake Michigan, as 
they say unlawfully, and diverting it where it eventually finds 
its way to the Illinois River, that we shall not therefore be 
permitted to navigate the Illinois River. That proposition is 
supremely ridiculous. The diverted water is first carried 


through the Chicago Sanitary District Canal for a distance of 


B5 miles to Joliet, where it enters the Des Plaines River and 
beeomes mingled with the waters of that stream, It then 
flows down the Des Plaines a distance of 05 miles, where it 
meets the Kankakee and becomes mingled with the waters of 
that stream. The junction of these two rivers, the Des Plaines 
and Kankakee, form the Minois. 

The mingled waters of the sanitary districtewith the waters 


of all these rivers above tlic Illinois then flow down: the Illinois: 


to its mouth, where they empty into the Mississippi and become 
mingled with the waters of the Mississippi. It then flows down 
the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico and becomes mingled 
with the waters of the Gulf. Throngh the Gulf stream these 
mingled waters then flow northward through the Atlantic, 
crossing our trade routes to Europe. 

If we are not to be permitted to navigate the Illinois be- 
cause the diverted waters eventually reach that stream after 
leaving Chicago, then, for the same reason, we sliould not be 
permitted to navigate the Mississippi, we should not be per- 
mitted to sail our vessels upon the Gulf, and we should not be 
permitted to send our export commerce across: the Atlantic, 
because these waters enter into all those trade routes. They 
say that we should wait on this matter until the Supreme Court 
decides on the case as to whether the Sanitary District of 
Chicago can lawfully divert the water. In the litigation they 
refer to the United States is not a party, and the courts in 
that case can not determine a question affecting the rights of 
the United States for the purposes of navigation. The United 
States las rights and powers which the Sanitary District of 
Chicago docs not possess, and the termination of that lawsuit 
can have no possible bearing upon this right to improve the 
Illinois River for navigation, Certainly those gentlemen who 
are making this contention can not be serious in doing 80. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not assume to be an expert on river and harbor 
development. Probably there are many in this House who 
know more about that governmental activity than I do. Nor 
am I assuming to know all about the controversial matters in 
this bill. I. will say at the outset, however, that I believe I 
lave viewed these matters in controversy with an unbiased 
mind, without the hope of reward or the fear of results. I 
have tried to shape my reasoning and my attitude toward this 
Dill with a view of trying to get the proper kind of legislation 
Tor this all-important work. 

I believe the time has come in this country when we may 
well direct our attention to providing, if not for the immediate 
future surely for the near future, additional means of trans- 
portation, May I say in the beginning that one of the burdens 
of the farmer, whom we like so much to please, is the question 
of transportation costs which his products haye to bear before 
they reach the ultimate consumer. If we can facilitate that 
problem for Him, undoubtedly, it is our duty to do so, and 
certainly cheaper transportation will do more than anything 
else. I agree with the statement which appeared in the Manu- 
facturers Record of recent date: 


As a mation we are gradually awakening to the supreme importance 
of improving our waterways by deepening our rivers, by canalization, 
nnd Wy deeper harbors. This work, handled niggurdly through all the 
post, is beginning at last to command national attention, and our 
people are beginning to realize that money expended in waterway 
jueprovements is an investment which will return manyfold the cost. 


The last three lines quoted is aimost the identical language 
of President Coolidge in his last message to the Congress: 
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We must, therefore, in a broad way enter npon a constructive 
upbullding period for our railroads, in our electrical expansion, whieh 
will require not less than $1,000,000,000 a year; in our highway work, 
and in the deepening of our harbors and our rivers; the construction 
of canals, not only along the coast regions of the country but far into 
the interior, to bring all sections into closer touch and enable the 
country to handle the business! which is ahead of us, the growth of 
which can be measured to some extent, but not entirely so, by the 
record of the last 10 or 20 Fears. 


The bill under consideration has been met with a time-worn 
ery of “pork barrel” by those who generally oppose legislation 
seeking the development of rivers and harbors. While certain 
gentlemen of the House are expected to raise such an objec- 
tion, it is regrettable, for the term “pork Darrel” can no 
longer be applied to rivers and harbor bills. No legislation 
passed by the American Congress is scrutinized more closely 
than legislation of this kind. In the first place the Congress 
authorizes a survey or study of a given waterway. This is 
referred to the district engineer on the ground, who makes an 
investigation. F£ he reports favorably he is ordered to make a 
detailed survey as to costs and benefits, and so forth, to be de- 
rived from the development. His favorable report is referred 
to the division engineer, who in turn refers it to the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors at Washington. After their 
consideration it is considered by the Chief of Engineers, who in 
turn forwards his report, together with a letter from the Sec- 
tary of War, to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. The 
committee holds its hearings, and if the project is deemed 
worthy, recommends its adoption, 

The Congress, as you know, several years ago began its ap- 
propriation of lump sums for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of river and harbor work throughout the country. This 
lump sum is expended under the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers upon all projects having due regard for their im- 
portance to the Nation's commerce.. The Rivers and Harbors 
Committee for many years has not adopted a single project 
which lias not first been given the approval of the United 
States engineers, whose acts and conclusions are in no wise 
biased or circumscribed by politicn considerations. Ihave known 
the committee to refuse to adopt a project recommended by the 
engineers, but never in my knowledge have they adopted any 
project without its haying the favorable consideration and re- 
port of our engineers, A few mistakes may have been made, 
but very few, indeed. None of us are perfect, but I dare say 
there is no activity of the Government with a cleaner record 
for the last 15 years than our work on rivers and harbors, and 
there is no longer any ground for the charge of “ pork barrel” 
in river and harbor bills. 

My friend, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppreston], 
grew somewhat facetious as he criticized this bill. He stated 
that there was not enough “bacon” in the barrel for him to 
justify his rolling the barrel down the aisle. It is true I did 
commend certain features of this bill to him and suggested 
that in section 7 he would find a power-navigation survey for 
the Warrior River and its tributaries. I also stated to him that 
there was no project in the bill for my district. There is no 
river or harbor project on which money would be expended in 
my district following the authorization in this bill. It is true 
that the bill provides for a navigation-power and flood-control 
survey of the Mobile River system, which includes the Ceosn, 
Tombigbee, and Warrior Rivers and their tributaries. What- 
ever money may be expended for this survey will be expended 
outside my distriet, according to my understanding of the situa- 
tion. Indeed, there is no navigation project authorized for the 
entire State of Alabama. The only anthorization that affects 
Alabama is the particular survey just mentioned. For that 
reason I did not think it could be successfully claimed that I 
or other Alabamians who may support this bill are acting solely 
from a selfish or “pork-barrel” standpoint. Birmingham is 
the greatest industrial center of the South, and is destined to 
be the greatest city in the South. The question of water supply 
will sooner or later become acute in that city and this surrey 
may be helpful in determining reservoirs and storage of water 
on the Warrior, from which Birmingham and its great indus- 
trial enterprises might be supplied with water. 

Unfortunately this bill contains at least one project which 
has come to be highly controversial. The bill contains, in all, 
some 38 projects, every one of which, in my judgment, is 
meritorious. There are not 111 projects, as the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. F'rear] would tell you. There are many 
surveys carried in this bill, as we have always done, and you 
gentlemen who are familiar with this work understand that 
less thun 5 per cent are favorably acted upon by the engineers 
to whom they must be referred. So, instead of trying to 
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leave the impression with you that there were millions and 
millions to be uselessly expended under this bill, the gentleman 
should have been fair enough to say to the House what ho 
knew this bill contains as to surveys, and especially with respect 
to that survey in which the entire country will some day be 
interested, extending across the State of New York. He tells 
you we are going to spend $500,000,000 on a canal across the 
Suite of New York. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. It is my understanding that provision was 
stricken out last week. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE, The gentleman is quite correct. We will 
try to reinsert it with proper language, and it should be rein- 
serted. Bunt the gentleman from Wisconsin said to this com- 
mittee that we were proposing to expend $500,000,000 across 
the State of New York. We are not making any such proposal. 
I da not know whether the American people will ever decide 
to float bonds to build either the St. Lawrence or the New 
York route; but I do know that the American people and the 
Congress are entitled to know the facts as to the feasibility of 
either route and both routes. [Applause.] 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. With pleasure. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. If the gentleman does not mind, I might 
even correct the gentleman from Wisconsin by saying that 
from an interview I had with Mr. Hooyer, I ain informed that 
if this canal was built the cost would be way above $500,000,000 
and would be close to $1,000,000,000, with an upkeep and main- 
tenance of about $30,000,000 or more a year. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Probably Mr, Hoover has investigated that 
project further than I have, but that very statement of the 
gentleman, who has put forth his every effort so valorously, 
representing a constituency whose minds haye been thoroughly 
aroused against a so-called steal—and there is no steal—I say 
the gentleman's statement itself shows the necessity of study- 
ing this proposition, because men differ and do not know how 
much either canal is going to cost. [Applause.] 

Mr, MADDEN. We are spending $275,000 to investigate the 
facts in relation to the St. Lawrence route, and there is no 
reason why we should not study the facts in relation to our own 
problem alongside of that proposed project. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. That is the proposition exactly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then we can decide whether either one of 
them ouglit to be undertaken or not. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. And all this bill does is provide for the 
survey. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. 
question? 

Mr. McDUFFID. Yes. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. How many suryeys have already been 
made over this route? 

Mr. McDUFFIR. I do not know and I do not care, but I 
think no survey has ever been made of an all-American route 
with a proposed 30-foot channel depth. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. But at least 12 others have been made. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I do not care if there have been 12,000 
others. Why not go on and get all the facts that the American 
people wish to know before their Representatives pass upon 
this question? i 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact that the Chief of Engl- 
neers requests additional information upon the subject? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. I thank the gentleman for that sugges- 
tion. So we ure not embarking upon a great expenditure, We 
are seeking light and facts, and that is all. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Will the gentleman yield for another 
question? I heard the gentleman say he may haye to yield 
back some time, and as we are discussing a yery important 
matter, I would like to ask him another question. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. In yiew of inquisitive manner already 
exhibited by the gentleman, I am satisfied if he stays on the 
floor as long us I do to-day I will have to ask for more time 
in order to answer his questions. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Can the gentleman tell me what the 
findings of the special engineering board, which was just closed 
about six or seven weeks ago, were in this connection with 
respect to an all-American waterway canal? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. No; I can not go into that detail. 
know, however 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. It was adverse, was it not? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. The gentleman from Texas has just 
stated that the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army 
stated to the committee, of which my friend is an honored 


Will the gentleman yield for another 


I do 
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member, that it was wise to make a resurvey of this proposi- 
tion involying the cutting of a canal across the State of New 
York in order that we might be able to determine which of the 
two was the better route in the event the American people 
eyer determined to build a route to the sea from the Great 
Lakes. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. That does not answer my question, 
What was the report of the special engineering board? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I wish now to use a little of the time I 
have myself, and I will appreciate it if the gentleman will let 
us pass on for a little while. I do not blame the gentleman for 
presenting his views here, and he has done that nobly. He has 
done that properly, occupying the position he does, and so haye 
the other Lake gentlemen, especially my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Moonry], There never was a finer 
gentleman on the floor of this House in my judgment than the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mooney]. [Applause.] But I fear 
he is representing a people who have actually been stirred by 
propaganda to the effect, if you please, that we were going to 
literally destroy the commerce of the Lakes and empty thou- 
sands upon thousands of square miles of water out of Lake 
Michigan down the Mississippi River by the terms of this bill. 

I do not propose to go into the question of the merits of the 
Sanitary District at Chicago or its demerits. I do not care 
about that, and this Congress has sought to wash its hands of 
the whole question of the right of the Sanitary District to 
divert water at Chicago. The bill is drawn with that purpose 
in mind, and I dò not see how any gentleman can successfully 
say that this proposed act legalizes the permanent flow of a 
single drop of water from Lake Michigan at Chicago. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. But the gentleman from IIlinois has 
gone on record 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the rules require gentlemen to rise when address- 
ing the Chair or the person haying the floor. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Oh, he is an enthusiast and he is just as 
interesting sitting down, and I have no objection. : 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I think the House is entitled to 
have its rules observed. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. This bill, as I have said, carries many 
studies or preliminary surveys. Some of the gentlemen on the 
Great Lakes are very anxious to see the St. Lawrence Canal 
built by this Goyerument and Canada, while others prefer an 
all-American route. We will cross that bridge when we get to 
it, but before we can build either canal we ought to know what 
it is going to cost and everything about the possibilities for 
adequate service to American commerce that may be developed 
on either and both routes. 

Therefore it is certainly very important that the item stricken 
out should go back into the bill in order to make a further 
study of the all-American route across New York so that we 
can present the findings to Congress simultaneously with the 
report of the commission that is to study the St. Lawrence 
River project. [Applause.] s 

The Illinois River is a great waterway. I do not want to de- 
vote much time to it, for I doubt if I can add anything to what 
has been said. I do not presume to think I can change any- 
body's mind, especially those who come from the Lake States. 
The people around the Great Lakes have become very much 
exercised because of this diversion. They have a suit pending 
in the Supreme Court involving that question. 

I am going to be frank with the committee, I am not at all 
sure that Congress can legalize the flow of a large yolume of 
water Gut of Lake Michigan at Chicago for sanitation except in 
an emergency. There is at least a mooted question whether 
you can divert water from one watershed to another. That is 
going to be settled by the Supreme Court. 

Let me say to you gentlemen from the Lakes, there havo 
been several bills before the committee proposing to legalize a 
flow of 10,000 cubic feet at Chicago, but under the leadership 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] the commit- 
tee has refused to pass favorably on that proposition. 

We do not wish to get into a field where the action of the 
House might prejudice the rights of any of the parties in the 
ease now before the Supreme Court. That will be settled some 
time, but of course we do not know when. 

Gentlemen say, what is the hurry? Why not put this project 
off for a year? You must know that we can not get the money 
with which to do this work in the event this bill is passed 
until a year from next June at the very leust, and then it is 
going to take some time to construct this channel. They will 
be probably two years or more constructing it, and by that 
time we hope the State of Illinois will haye completed their 
connecting project. Again, the State of Ilinois may not know 
where she stands with reference to the construction of her 
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waterway unless it is known whether Congress is going to 
Lave the Government do its share of the work in completing 
this great waterway—the Illinois River. 

This waterway will serve the whole country most bene- 
ficially. The markets in the South American countries, the 
furmers in the West and South, the industries of the East— 
all will profit by building this great waterway into Chicago, 
the metropolis of the Middle West. 

Some genticmen have become unduly exercised about this 
waterway. 
do not think any. of us should stand before this committee 
and make charges of a corrupt lobby unless we can proye such 
charges. If such a thing has existed, I have not known or 
heard it before. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] probably knows 
imore about the waterways of this country than any living 
American. I have read his speeches covering a long period 
of his distinguished service in this House and in the Senate. 
He has studied the waterways of European countries. He was 
at one time a great adyocate of inland waterway development. 

Under his administration I believe you will find that prob- 
ably more rivers and harbors were developed than under the 
leadership of any other chairman. For some reason within 
the last 10 or 15 years, I regret to say, he has practically re- 
versed his position, and now he sees nothing good about inland 
waterways. He charged there was a corrupt lobby supported 
by the sanitary district advocating a diversion, but when chal- 
lenged he seemed not to know anything about it. When a 
man resorts to that charge to bolster up his case, generally we 
find that liis case is weak. I say that with all due deference 
to the gentieman from Ohio [Mr. Burron], for whom I have 
the profoundest respect and very great admiration. But when 
a big man like Mr. Burton resorts to such charges to strengthen 
his argument it points out more directly the weakness of lis 
canse, 

Why are gentlemen here being wrought up to the point where 
they talk about Chicago stealing this water? 

There is an angle we might well consider in this controversy 
to which I invite your attention. It enters into the question 
beyond doubt, and I wish you to hear the statement of the ex- 
Secretary of War, that splendid gentleman, Mr. Baker, who 
was before the committee representing the lake carriers. Mr. 
Baker says: 


I was in the midst of trying to illustrate the large economie possi- 
bilities by referring to the fact that 10,000 cubic second-fect abstracted 
at Chicago would develop 80,000 horsepower down the Minois River, 
and to the Mississippi; and that the same 10,000 cubic feet of water 
left in the Great Lakes, going over Niagara Falls, and used on the way 
down with the rapids and falls on the St. Lawrence, would develop 
660,000 horsepower. 8 


There are a good many currents entering into this thing. 
I am not against development by the power companies, nor 
nin I one of those who believe that this conntry can he devel- 
oped without capital. No agency, unless it be the railroads, 
las done more for the progress of this Nation than the devel- 
opment of electric power. We are entering the “electric age” 
as we once did the “steam age.” With the multiplied uses of 
electricity the development of power is the biggest field con- 
fronting the American people. In this Mr. Baker and I agree, 
and we all agree. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes. 

Mr. CROSSER. Is not there this vital difference? While 
water is taken down the Illinois River, it is lost to navigation 
in the Great Lakes, whereas in the case referred to by Mr. 
Baker it is not lost to navigation; it does not change the level 
of the Lakes, Is not that a very great difference? 

Mr. McDUFFIN. The gentleman does not wish to assume 
now that all of the loss to the levels of the Great Lakes is due 
to the Illinois River? 

Mr. CROSSER. I did not make any such assumption. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. The gentleman will probably agree, if I 
understand him, that Mr. Baker was incidentally speaking of 
the economic sitnation, bnt it shows the turn of people’s minds, 
and it might indicate one reason why so much propaganda has 
been spread around the Great Lakes, and people have been 
taught to believe there is a dangerous situation and the Great 
Lakes are actually going dry if this project is adopted. 

Mr. CROSSER. The point I make is that no matter how 
much they take out at Niagara Falls in the way the gentleman 
suggests, it has no effect upon navigation, because it leaves 
that body as nature fixed it. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Tes; but the beauty of it, after all, is that 
_ this 10,000 feet will produce 500,000 horsepower going down the 
St. Lawrence and only $0,000 down the IIlinois. 
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Mr. CROSSER. And so much the better, if that is so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But Canada will have it. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Why, certainly. They come in here now 
and talk about great losses to navigation, absolutely wrecking 
the Great Lakes Carriers’ Association, and yet it is my opinion 
the records will show that during the last year the carriers on 
the Lakes carried more tonnage at a Jess cost to the public 
than ever before in any year of their history during peace 
times, and they are by no means bankrupted. 

Mr. CROSSER. The gentleman thinks they can earry more 
by reducing the level of the Lakes than by increasing it? 

Mr. McDUFFIB. No; I do not think that, and the gentleman 
knows I do not think that. The gentleman should know, if he 
does not know, that the engineers of the United States Army 
and all of the experts say if we were really legalizing the per- 
manent flow of 8.250 feet per second—which we are not doing 
under this bill the effect of that flow would not further reduce 
the lake levels even the fraction of an inch. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes. 

Mr. CARSS. The gentleman refers to the people of my sec- 
tion being stirred up by propaganda. When I stand on the 
dock in my home town and see our big barges leaving loaded 
1,000 tons below their capacity on account of the lowering of 
the lake level, it does not require any propaganda to have me 
recognize the fact that our shipping interests are injured. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Carss] is recognized as a grent waterway advocate. His serv- 
jces for better inland waterways has been of great benefit to 
the House of Representatives and to the entire country. I do 
not criticize him for his position upon this question, represent- 
ing as he does the views of His people. He always represents 
his district in a most creditable manner. I fear the gentleman 
is unduly alarmed, however, in this instance, and probably his 


{| people overlook the excessively dry seasons, the luck of rainfall 


in the Great Lakes watershed, which has caused most of the 
trouble. He sliould also bear in mind that of the 40 inches loss 
to the lake levels less than 6 inches are chargeable to the diver- 
sion at Chicugo. Let me say to my friend from Minnesota that 
the injury of which he complains has already been done, and 
under no construction that can be placed upon the language of 
this bill will this project cause a further injury or additional 
lowering of the lake levels. We have no desire to injure the 
magnificent commeree on the Lukes, amounting now to more 
than 200,000,000 tons. 

Mr. MADDEN. The diversion at Chicago does not affect the 
level of Lake Superior, where the gentleman lives, at all. 

Mr. CARSS. But our boats go down to Lake Erie. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The diversion at Chicago has no effect on 
the level of the gentleman’s harbor to the millionth part of a 
hair's breadth. 

Mr. CARSS. But our ships have to go to different ports in 
the other Lakes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. As to whether this is doing injury, I might 
say to the gentleman that at the straits in the northern part of 
Michigan, 4 miles wide, all of the freight traffic is carried by 
ferryboats, The railroad people were down here within the last 
few days before the War Department to see if there could not 
be an arrangement made to further dredge that channel because 
the boats are now rubbing the bottom. Six inches there means 
the difference between connecting the northern and the southern 
peninsulas of Michigan by the railroad ferryboats. It is argued 
here that 6 inches makes no difference, but it makes a very 
great deal of difference. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. Oh, yes; it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence, and the Congress is going to take care of that situation. 
The gentleman is perhaps opposed to this bill and probably 
thinks this particular provision in question ought to be de- 
stroyed and kicked out. This bill provides for a study of the 
Great Lakes with a view to restoring lake levels, and in addi- 
tion to that it carries $4,500,000 to develop a great channel in 
the Great Lakes. In addition to that it provides for prelimi- 
nary studies involying not only the Lakes but several rivers of 
Michigan, 

We are trying to prepare for this situation, and the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, instead of being parties to a “steal,” 
are trying to help the yery situation about which the gentleman 
complains, and if the gentleman will join us in our efforts to 
help him we will be delighted to have his assistance. 

Mr. MICHENER. Does the gentleman not think that the 
practical way to do, if he is going to restore the levels, is to 
stop the outilow of water rather than to let more water out 
and start a study? The people of Michigan are more inter- 
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ested in keeping the water that they have than in studies as to 
how to divert that water and then overcome the difficulty 
caused by the diversion. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. The gentleman is perhaps correct about 
that; but that is a question over which we haye no control, 
and over which we attempt no control in this bill. I refer to 
the question of stopping that flow. That is a question that is 
to be settled by the Supreme Court—when, I do not know. The 
matter has been in litigation now for 16 or 17 years, and the 
gentleman does not want meritorious projects held up to await 
a court decision, does he? 

The gentleman refers to the interest of the people of Michi- 
gan in keeping the water they have rather than providing stud- 
ies of adequate remedies to restore the lake levels. Let me 
repeat to the gentleman, my friend Mr. MICHENER, that ac- 
cording to all the experts, General Bixbee, General Taylor, and 
others, if we were in this bill legalizing a permanent flow— 
which we are not proposing and not doing—of 8,250 cubic feet 
per second at Chicago, the levels of the Lakes would not be fur- 
ther lowered the smallest fraction of an inch. So you and 
your people will at least keep and retain all the water you have 
now under the terms of this bill. I would not attempt to mis- 
lead anyone. The gentleman will find the facts as I have 
stated them. 

Mr. MICHENER. No; but in connection with that lawsuit 
of which so much has been said, which was held up for 16 
years, does the gentleman know Chicago was taking this water 
illegally aud an injunction was asked for, and when the in- 
junction was asked for Judge Landis, of Chicago, held up that 
injunction, there is where the trouble was, until about the 
time he left the bench. It is not fair to cast reflection upon 
the court because Judge Landis from Chicago held up the in- 
junction and did not give an opinion for 16 years. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. He probably should have gotten around 
from his baseball circles a little earlier. 

Mr. MICHENER. Or gone into them earlier. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. The diversion at Chicago is a proposition 
we are not called upon to deal with at this hour. It may be 
wrong; I do not assume to pass on that. The diversion of 
water for sanitary purposes may be wrong, but this Congress 
has not attempted to say it is wrong. On the other hand, real- 
izing this question is one about which gentlemen differ, the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Dempsey], the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Newton], myself, and others endeavored to 
frame language that would indicate no intention on the part of 
the Congress to express itself one way or the other on the 
question of diversion, I do not claim to be the author of the 
entire proviso; indeed, I contributed very little, and in fact my 
recollection is that the words “for sanitation, navigation, or 
any other purpose whatsoever” were added at my suggestion. 
Some gentlemen have given me credit for the entire language 
of the proviso, To this credit I am not entitled, and I wish 
now to give full credit to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dempsey], our chairman, as well as Mr. Newron, from Mis- 
souri, and others who endeayored to frame language that would 
be acceptable to both sides of the controversy. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burron] gained the impression that the 
proviso in its entirety was my language, doubtless due to the 
fact that I submitted it to him for his consideration, 

What we wish to do, gentlemen, and all we are striving for 
in this bill, is to develop a great waterway on the Hlinois River, 
which has stupendous possibilities, This can be done with a 
flow of only 1,000 to 1,500 cubic feet per second. You heard 
a moment ago that it took only 900 cubic feet per second to 
operate the locks of the Panama Canal. Surely the engineers 
are correct when they say that we can maintain a 9-foot 
waterway with 1,000 to 1,500 cubic feet per second from 
Chicago into the Mississippi River. One thousand two hundred 
cule feet per second will flow forever at Chicago for domestic 
purposes. I think all agree that this 1.200 cubic feet must 
go down the canal to the Illinois River at Utica, where there 
is already a natural flow sufficient to maintain a 9-foot channel. 
The engineers have testified, and I beg you to read their re- 
port, that they would in the course of a few years reduce 
the flow of 8.250 cubic feet and as this flow is lessened at 
Chicago the work on the Ilinois River channel will be rend- 
justed accordingly, and eventually there will be such a small 
volume of water going out of Lake Michigan that the small 
reduction of the lake level caused by the diversion at Chicago 
will be restored, 

Until this flow at Lake Michigan is reduced the water must 
find its outlet down the Ilinois channel, Is it not proper 
that we give navigation the benefit of this water so long as 
it flows? No one cau object to that, and I am firmly con- 
vinced that within a short time the damage claimed to have 
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been done at Chicago by the sanitary district will be repaired. 
Let us therefore look at this question without bias, without 
prejudice, and discuss it in a cool, even-tempered way. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield for 
question? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. There are some of us who do not 
live on the Lakes and who are somewhat puzzled by this 
matter; is it a fact that you can maintain the 9-foot channel 
down the Ilinois River from Lake Michigan to the Missis- 
sippi with a diversion of from 1,000 to 2,000 per second-fect? 

Mr. McDUFFIN. I have only the word of General Taylor. 
I think he is a very eminent engineer and a very fine gentle- 
man, and—— 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
tion. 

Mr. MeDUFFIE. I am going to give the information of an 
expert, I am not an engineer, but I believe the United States 
Government has the finest Corps of Engineers of any govern- 
ment in the world. [Applause.] They are not interested po- 
liticaHy. My friend Micuxner and myself might go down 
there and talk and pray and urge forever and eternally, but 
they are not interested in our political hopes or aspirations. 
They do things according to what in their judgment will be 
for the best interests of the Nation as a whole. Now, this 
great engineer—antl we have never had a greater one—says 
that the channel may be maintained on a thousand feet flow; 
aud that much water, the gentleman knows, is always going 
to tlow at Chicago for domestic purposes. < 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. One more brief question. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Horz has told us that the Illinois 
River part of this canal—that is, the part the United States 
Government bas to improve—can be operated on a 9-foot chan- 
nel without any water at all from Lake Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL, That is the truth from Utica. 
down. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. I do not know; but I am simply giving 
you the opinion of the Army engineers, and 1 am sure both 
Mr. Hutt and the experts know, and they are giving us facts. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does the gentleman's information 
agree with that? 

Mr. McDUEFFIN. 


one 


A good many of us want the informa- 


It agrees entirely with that, but I can not 
say positively of my own knowledge. I am not an engineer. 
The only thing I can give is the testimony of experts. Here 
is what we have tried to do, if you please: Realizing that this 
might prejudice the case in the Supreme Court; realizing it 
might be understood that Congress was trying to legalize a 
permanent diversion, we wrote this language in the bill. Gen- 
tlemen have objected to it, but I do not see how they can. We 
say: 

Provided, Nothing in this act shall operate to change the existing 
status of diversion from Lake Michigan— 


That means we are not disturbing the status of the existing 
diversion under a permit which is temporary and subject to 
revocation by the Secretary of War. We do not deal with the 
permit at all. That is all it says: 


or change in any way the terms of the permit— 


Making assurance doubly sure— 
issued to the Sanitary District of Chicago, March 3, 1928, by the Sec- 
retary of War. 


Listen! The whole question of diversion, gentlemen, under 
permit or otherwise, is left undisturbed and we use this lai- 
guage: 

The whole question of diversion from Lake Michigan for sanitation, 
navigation, or any other purposes whatsoever shall remain unaffected 
by this act as if it had not become a law. 


We do not ask Congress to pass judgment upon the propriety 
or legality of the flow of water for the benefit of the sanitation 
of Chicago, und we wash our hands of the diversion question, 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. The trouble or the mischief is done before 
you wash your hands, as you say. You legalize 8,250 feet of 
water first, and then say, “It will have no legal effect.” 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. I was going to make a suggestion along 
that line. 

Were is the situation, gentlemen: Until the Supreme Court 
decides the question 8,250 cubic feet of water is going to flow 
out of Lake Michigan at Chicago, and where does it go? Down 
this channel. What shall we do with it? Shall we let it go 
to waste? No. We say, “We will utilize it as long as we can 
and as that flow is lessened "—and the engineers’ report says 
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they want to lessen it, and they say it will be lessened—“ we 
will use this water as long as we can or until Chicago's disposal 
works are completed, and when the flew is cut down we will 
adjust our channel work, dig deeper, spend more money, and 
still have 9 feet.’ Yet the gentleman from Ohio says we would 
legalize 8,250 feet. 

No man can stand on this floor and successfully maintain that 
this Cougress is providing for a permanent flow of 8,250 feet 
at Chicago. The engineer says—and I hope the Members will 
read it: 

Every effort is made to restrict the amount of diverted water. The 
bourd in its present report is concerned primarily in providing an 
immediate scheme of navigation in the Illinois River. The board rec- 
cewmends that Congress do not fix any diversion— 


And so on, Listen to this now: 


Tue work it proposes will be useful In any future project that may 
be based on less diversion. 


. Therefore we are saving money to the Government, gentle- 
men, by adopting this project as we have adopted it, and we are 
absolutely making no effort to legalize any flow of water at 
Lake Michigan. There is no intention or desire on the part of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors nor on the part of the 
engineers to legalize in this bill a permanent flow of water 
at Chicago. Those are the facts as I am able to see them, and 
I would not try to mislead a single Member of this House or 
of the committee if I knew it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CHALMERS] 
seems to be impressed with the fact that there is conflict 
between our saying we would not chauge the status of the diver- 
sion and would change the permit and would not deal with 
the question of diversion at all. Are not all three things a 
declaration that we keep our hands off and leave all those 
things alone? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Absolutely. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. They are absolutely in harmony, and they 
are intended to accomplish the same purpose, and there is no 
conflict between them at all. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Now, my good friend the doctor from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Kvare] said in all earnestness that we are about 
to precipitate war between this country and Great Britain over 
this matter. Of all the nations in the world, gentlemen, old 
Britain, in my judgment, is the last one that will raise her hand 
against this country of ours. God bless her, she is the stabiliz- 
ing force of the Old World to-day. [Applause.] Our good 
neighbor on the north, Canada, will continue to be a good 
neighbor, and the diversion of water from Lake Michigan is not 
going to precipitate war. So the gentleman from Minnesota, 
Doctor Kvare, need not be so much alarmed. Some member 
of the Canadian Parliament may have spoken on the subject, 
but the voice of one member is not the voice of the Canadian 
Government, 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] made a two-hour 
speech before our committee against this proposition, and inci- 
dentally condemned all inland transportation. I asked him the 
question: “ Senator, if we were to write a provision in this bill 
to the effect that not more than 2,000 or 2,500 cubic feet per 
second can ever be diverted for navigation purposes, would you 
be for it then?” His answer was“ No, no; it is the nose of the 
camel getting under the tent.“ And he drew that familiar pic- 
ture of the camel, and evidently it must have been a very large 
and extremely dry camel to withdraw water from an area of 
several hundred thousand square miles. 

Gentlemen, I shall not take your time further, but I do 
want to declare that we have tried to deal justly with all 
cemmunities concerned in this controversy. We appreciate that 
magnificent tonnage on the Great Lakes, and we wish to 
build it up and continue its growth. 

There is very probably another current in this controversy. 
I doubt if I can be termed an ultra in my views about capital 
and corporate interests. I think the great railways are the 
very arteries of the commercial and industrial body, so to 
speak, Without them everything would be stagnated. ‘They 
have to be regulated like all great investments of capital with 
their human elements. They are in the business of moving 
commerce. If I were a great railroad company, it would not 
be easy for me to welcome a competition that would deprive 
ine of the revenues upon 10,000,000 tons of freight carried by 
a waterway paralleling my rails. 

Do you know there ure about 12 great trunk-line railroads 
running south from Chicago? Just think of it. And here 
again, possibly, we have the same old natural “cat-and-dog” 
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fight between water and rail transportation. So let us observe 
all the angles in this controversy, and we should weigh them 
carefully, in order to arrive at a just conclusion on this item 
of the bill. 

This is a good bill, gentlemen, from beginning to end, and 
I want to take just a few minutes more to discuss one addi- 
tional project, the Cape Cod Canal, against which some criti- 
cism has been directed. I wish I had this map—that is 
in miniature—in a larger map such as we had some time ago, 
showing about 1,100 marine distasters which have occurred 
offshore from Cape Cod. The purchase of the Cape Cod 
Canal was recommended by the President of the United States, 
A few have said about the Cape Cod Canal almost as many 
mean things as they have said about this Illinois River project, 
although not quite so many. However, President Coolidge, 
and I think properly so, recommended that the Congress carry 
out the contract for the purchase of this property. There is 
nothing outrageous or unbusinesslike about that. on the 
other hand, it is equitable and good business. 

The history of Cape Cod Canal is an interesting one, and I 
regret exceedingly I will not have the time to go into the de- 
tails of it. Since tlie yeur 1776 officials of high standing in this 
Government have recommended its purchase on the ground that 
it would mean the safety of life and property as well as for 
the national defense. Millions of dollars worth of property 
have been destroyed around this little end of the canal [indl- 
cating on map]. Many lives have been lost, and even in 1924 
several lives were lost, since this map was published. The 
course around the cape is most hazardous. By building this 
canal we cut off 70 miles between New York and Boston and 
save 140 miles and several hours on each round trip. By mak- 
ing it 30 feet deep we will have a channel that may be used 
by our larger naval craft. We increase the commerce between 
those two great ports, and we further provide quicker dispatch 
from the cotton fields of the South. Thousands of bales of 
cotton to the textile industries of Massachusetts by water, We 
ship by water much cotton to New England largely because 
of the high rates of the railroads. The taking over of this 
canal will serve the entire Nation in another way, The purpose 
and plan of the Government for many years has been to con- 
struct and maintain an inland waterway, where sinaller craft 
could navigate throughout the year without the dangers of 
storm and tempest from Maine around to Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman does not think it is a good 
answer to say that in the whole country there are more people 
killed by automobiles than lose their lives outside of Cape Coa? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Oh, no; of course not. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That was suggested as an answer, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes; but that gentleman is one of those 
enthusiasts who, I think, was also responding, properly, to 
urgent messages from people back home who have been tanght 
to believe that there is nothing good about any of the provi- 
sions of this bill. However, that is no answer. The question is, 
Can we remedy those conditions, which mean so much to life 
and property, and can we facilitate the Nation's commerce? 

Now, there is an equitable side to this proposition. The con- 
struction started on this canal back in 1909, when the first 
ground was broken. It began operation in 1914, though not 
quite completed; it worked along splendidly until 1918, when 
the war came on. Then a German submarine appeared off this 
coast. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The first boat passed through it in 1914, 
but it was not completed to 25 feet until 1916. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE, At a cost of some 513.730.000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama will sns- 
pend for a moment. The Chair has been informed that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAnsrrecp] desires the gentleman 
from Alabama to reyield him three minutes. If so, the gentle- 
man from Alabama has three minutes now remaining. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Alabama three additional minutes. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Thank you. I will close in just a mo- 
ment. I have devoted more time to the Illinois River than I 
intended. Gentlemen, if you could see this chart at close range 
it would give you some idea about the destruction of life and 
property. Continuing the history and the Government's rela- 
tion with this canal, if I recall correctly, in 1918, when a Ger- 
man submarine appeared off the coast of Massachusetts, the 
President issued an order taking over the canal as one of our 
great inland waterways. The Government operated it until 
February 20 without any compensation whatever to the owners, 
and until this good day they have never been paid one dime 
for its operation by the Government. 

Then the Secretary of War was authorized to make an offer 
for it—and let me say here three Secretaries, the Secretary 
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of Commerce, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Seerctary 
of War, all recommended that the fair and square thing for 
this Government to do was to purchase and take over that 
property. They suggested this not only on the proposition of 
the equities involyed but the necessities in connection with im- 
proving the navigable channels and serving the commerce of 
the entire Nation. You will recall that Mr. Baker, the Demo- 
cratic Secretary of War, made an offer of $8,250,000, The 
owners of the canal said: “No; we will not take that sum, 
beenuse it cost much more to build it.“ The Secretary of 
War was given permission to condemn it; it was condemned; 
and what price did a jury of 12 men fix on it? Not $11,500,000, 
the sum we are proposing to pay for it without interest, but 
more than $16,000,000. That was the price put on that canal 
through condemnation proceedings. In addition to the water- 
way, with ifs many advantages; of which I hope to speak 
again but of which I can not now speak in detail on account 
of the limitation of time, under the contract the Government 
acquires nearly 1,000 acres of very valuable land lying along its 
borders. This aereage will afford valuable sites for industry, 
and when tze United States Government takes over the canal 
and makes a great waterway of it by giving it additional 
depth, as we will have to do, you will see industries spring 
up along its banks on this land from Cape Cod to Buzzards 
Bay. We will provide closer water connection between Boston, 
New York, the Southland, and the entire country: Then we will 
see millions invested, and a wonderful industrial development’ 
on Cape Cod. We will creute additional wealth for the Nation 
by taking over this canal. Oh, some few of you may call it a 
steal, if you please, but it is not a steal. It is a worthy and 
meritorious project. [Applanse.] 

The CHATRMAN. Tue time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O’Conwor}. [Applause:] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I did not intend originally—that is, before the 
House reselved itself into the Committee of the Whole for the 
purpose of considering this bill—to project myself into this 
general debate, inasmuch as the controversial matter in the 
proposed bill, I thought, should be discussed fully by those 
Members whose sections are immediately and closely affected 
by the subjects in question. But inasmuch as several state- 
ments have been made shicerely and without the slightest 
thought of being misleading, I thought it ineumbent upon me 
to challonge their accuracy, for their unquestioned acceptance 
might leal to a confusion of thought on matters of vital im- 
portance to the people that I have the honor to represent. I 
therefore erave your indulgenee for a short while, and alter- 
ing the classic language of Hamlet in order to meet the situa- 
tion “I shall be brief.” 

F know that I ean not contribute a great deal of information 
to this committee beyond what has already been given them 
by the very able gentlemen whe have preceded me and who 
have eloquently presented the faets of the ease as they visnal- 
ized tliem and the conclusions that they deduced from the 
premise that ench has Inid down for himself. Unquestionably 
each and every man has a part to play in the grand drama 
ef life, and just as certainly each and every man is the product 
of his enyironment and, however splendidly equipped from the 
intellectual standpoint, takes on and adopts the colorful view 
of those among whom he was bern and reared to a greater or 
Jess extent, but always, I think, In proportion to the contact 
that he has maintained with the people of his district. 

The Rivers and Harbors Committee is composed and made 
up now as in the past of great men, “ tall men, men sun erowned 
who live above the fog in public life and in private thinking,” 
ms it has heen poetically expressed: This may appear to be a 
wonderfully strange encomium to bestow upon Members of 
Congress, in view of the terrific metaphorical assaults and 
merciless criticism that bas been directed against them for 
several years past, apparently without cause unless it be for 
the purpose of minimizing the use of Congress and exalting. the 
bureaus in the hope that ultimately that Congress will vanish 
and pass out, leaving the departments in full vigor, flower, and 
strength, Some people believe that it is the logical development 
of our vast commerelalism and almost unimaginable wonderful 
industrialism. As a well-known writer has said, however, Con- 
gress bas outlived all of its critics thus far, and it may live 
for many generations to come, for the people of our country 
know the mighty power of the legislative branch ef Govern- 
ment when they stand behind it and support it and hold up 
its hands even as Aaron held up those of Moses many cen- 
turies ago. ~ 

I know that speeches sometimes win applause, but I am quite 
sure that they never win votes. Votes in this House are made 
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by the requirements and needs of a Member's constituents and 
by their political and intellectual attitude and convictions upon 
the subjeet matter under discussion, Long speeches never pro- 
duce any great results. At least that is the experience of many 
competent observers of the big plays in human existence. A 
celebrated statesman said on one occasion that history shows 
that a very few men have been able to speak for a half of a 
minute and keep the world guessing for half a century, while 
most orators and rhetoricians can talk for a kalf of a century 
and not keep the world guessing for a half of a minute. 

I do not belong to the first class, aud I have not the slightest 
wish to join the latter class. A. great lawyer down in New 
Orleans several years ago said in addressing the Supreme Court. 
in connection with the alleged unconstitutionality of a primary 
election law that was before the court for determination and 
judgment said somewhat irrelevantly but facetiousty: “It is 
too long. You can stick the Lord's Prayer into one of the 
sentences of this act and lose it there. You can put the 
Sermon on the Mouut into one of its paragraphs and not notice 
it. It is too darn long and ought to be declared unconstitu- 
tional.” I merely wish to say that the dream of the people of 
the Mississippi Valley for more than 20 years past has been to 
see a completed waterway that will afford every facility for 
commerce and navigation between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico. Under the theory that every section of the 
interior is entitled to the very best and most economical outlet 
it can get we have done what we could for the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence channel project. Some of the most influential 
citizens from New Orleans have visited Canada in the interest 
of that project and have used their influence with the Missis- 
sippi. Valley Association in behalf of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence proposition. These people are astonished and dis- 
appointed at now having to come to the conclusion that tha 
advocates. of that project are doing all in their power to pre- 
vent the carrying, out of the Lakes to the Gulf water route. 
We are forced necessarily to gauge the integrity of great public 
projects by the mental slant of the leaders who advocate 
them, simply because under any form of government I pre- 
sume no unbiased machinery is provided for the safeguarding 
of the larger interest of all of the people. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project is a new one. The 
Lakes to the Gulf project, like that of the Ohio, Missouri, and 
the upper Mississippi, is an old one. The interested public has 
had far more time to form opinions regarding these old projects 
than it has had with regard to the St. Lawrence. In the Mis- 
sissippi Valley there is no conflict of opinion regarding these 
old projects. Affected sections in both Canada and the United 
States. are not in agreement regarding the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence project. The people of the Mississippi Valley believe 
in a. square deal for everybody and are inclined to help out 
the project the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence people agree upon. 

As a matter of reciprocity and good will we certainly were 
hopeful, and we have not given up that hope, that the leaders 
who are making the fight for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
projects will not fight or obstruct the Mississippi Valley 
projects including the Lakes to the Gulf Channel which the 
people of the Mississippi Valley long ago agreed upon. We 
hope that after a short while the bitterness of this contest 
over the proposed development of the Illinois River will be 
forgotten and that the friends of waterways transportation 
will once more walk arm in arm and heel to heel to the 
great triumphs that lie ahead in the full development of 
waterway transportation, We are presently only divided as 
the wayes but one as the sea. The storm will soon pass away 
leaving the champions of the development of rivers and har- 
bors a united fraternity. It may not be amiss to state at 
this point that the statement made by a distinguished member 
of this House to-day, that the more water that goes into an 
alluvian stream the greater the rise in the river bed, while 
accepted as a correct statement of fact by many prominent 
persons and students of waterways, is flatly challenged and 
contradicted by the ablest engineers of the country who have 
steadfastly held to the theory that by an all-llevee system of 
standard height and section the waters could be contined and 
compressed and their flow hurried so as to create a scour- 
ing process, the effect of which would be to deepen the chan- 
nel, and they point to the jetty system at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River as a proof of their assertions, 

I will now submit an expression which mey not receive the 
serious consideration which I am hopeful enough to believe it 
ought to receive. 

Of course, I am cognizant of, and I dare sny most of the 
lawyers present know, the rule of evidence that that which is 
admitted need not be proven. It will therefore appear to be 
a heresy on my part when I suggest something that is prob- 
ably so totally at variance with what has been accepted as 
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n truism here, and for that reason I am a little relnctant to 
submit it, but this hus been my thought on the subject, as a 
new member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors; 

If the diversion, as it is called, or the abstraction, as some 
others have termed it, through the Illinois River to the Mis- 
sissippi affects the St. Lawrence volume only to the extent 
of the diversion, it follows as a mathematical conclusion, in 
my mind, that the lake levels can not therefore be affected by 
that diversion. I hope that the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Mares] who, I think, has given this matter considerable 
study, will reflect upon the suggestion which I have just sub- 

“mitted. I know that prominent engineers all over the country 
have held that the diversion has affected the volume of water 
going out through the St. Lawrence every instant of the day, 
ol the week, of the month, and of the year, Consequently the 
diversion plus what is going out through the St. Lawrence to- 
‘day is equal to what went out through the St, Lawrence prior 
to the diversion and therefore that diversion can not have any 
effect upon the lake levels. 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. No; I regret that I have not 
the time. 

Let me repeat that the people of my section living in the 
lower reaches of the Mississippi River sympathize with the 
people of the Great Lakes who believe they see the ruin of 
their harbor facilities as a result of the low levels of the 
Lakes.. But we can not be unmindful of the fact that every 
watershed in the United States apparently has suffered tre- 
mendously from a lack of rainfall. Most of the tributaries 
and afluents of the lordly Mississippi, the great Father of 
Waters as it was reverently called by the Indians long ago 
and as affectionately referred to now by the people who live 
along and behind its banks and levees, have gone so low as to 
excite the apprehensions and the alarms of the people who 
depend upon their waters for domestic purposes as well as of 
those who made a living through the commercial activities 
and commerce borne on these streams. 

We sympathize, I repeat, with the people of the Great Lakes, 
but know the futility of sympathy and mourning as the remedy 
is solely and exclusively within the disposition of Mother Na- 
ture herself. I reiterate it may be hereticul to so say, but in 
my judgment for the reason assigned, as the judges say, the 
diversion only affects the volume of water that goes out of the 
St. Lawrence, and to that extent does not impair navigation, 
though it may result disadvantageously to the power interests. 
It may appear strange and nonsensical to those who have ac- 
cepted it as a truism that the Lakes are lowered to the extent 
of at least 5 inches, but I can not see it and am frank enough 
to say it. The world was deemed to be flat for many centuries, 
and no one was bold enough to declare that it was round until 
the appropriate time for such a declaration arrived. For many 
centuries the astronomical world held that the sun revolved 
‘around the earth, but in the fullness of time it was proven that 
the sun is the center of the solar system, around which revolves 
in an ellipse the earth, accompanied by its satellite, the moon, 
which in its turn revolves around its parent, the carth, and the 
other planets which comprise the system each journeying in its 
orbit and accompanied by its own satellite, including amazingly 
large Jupiter with its four moons and gorgeously beautiful 
Saturn with its rings. I stand alone, I know, in my conviction 
that diversion does not lower the Lakes' level, and the more I 
look at a globe in its slanting position, flattened at the poles 
and its axis directed toward the North Star, and contemplate 
its daily and yearly rotations and revolutions, the more I can 
understand why the St. Lawrence, among the few great rivers 
of the earth, runs in a northerly direction, though it is by east, 
for most of the rivers run north to south, and when they do not 
they take a southerly course, and I ean see from my standpoint 
what is diverted from the Lakes only affects the volume that 
goes out through the St. Lawrence and into the North Atlantic. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Lenreacn, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
the committee haying had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
11616) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution thercon. 


RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE 


Tee SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
communication: 
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MAY 28, 1928. 
Hon, NICHOLAS LONGWorTIt, 

Speaker of the louse of Representatirccs. 

Sin: I hereby resign as a member of the Committees on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, Insular Affairs, and Expenditures In the War 
Department. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. L. MILLIGAN. 


CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD on certain aspects of the 
Philippine problem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, there is no short cut to Philip- 
pine indepeudence. Political leaders there and in this country 
who voice a demand for immediate withdrawal of American 
control do so either without knowledge of the facts or in spite 
of them. It is time, however, that this problem receive the 
attention it deserves, and that the American people come to 
realize the virtue of the slow but sure method which Maj, Gen. 
Leonard Wood, Governor General of the islands, has inaugu- 
rated. 

During the last summer, as a member of the Insular Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives, I made an ex- 
tended trip throngh the Philippines. I spent considerable 
time with General Wood, who is acknowledged as our fore- 
most expert on our Pacific possessions. From lis vast experi- 
ence as soldier, statesman, and administrator he gave me infor- 
mation which was confirmed by my personal observation and 
study. On this trip I yisited all of the principal islands, 20 
of the 49 Proyinces, and traveled over 3,000 miles throughout 
the archipelago. I believe I had an excellent opportunity for 
studying conditions at first hand and of receiving information 
about our various problems there. 

WORK OF GENERAL woop 


At the start I wish to express my admiration of the splendid 
work being curried on by General Wood. His administration 
of the islands has been characterized by infinite patience and 
greut tact, coupled with firmmess. He has shown great kindli- 
ness, sympathy, and human understanding toward the island 
populace. At the same time his fine grasp of America’s obliga- 
tions, responsibilities, and prestige in the Far Bast must excite 
the admiration and respect of all who devote any time to con- 
sideration of our Territorial problem. 

It would be hard to find anyone who could have accomplished 
so much and in so short a time as General Wood. The best 
interests of the Philippine people are safe in his hands. He 
is their best adviser and most sympathetic friend. General 
Wood is deserving of the gratitude of both Americans and 
the people of the Philippines. He has dedicated the few re- 
maining active years of his life to a great work, and one which 
will stand ns a monument to his practical patriotism. 

Few appreciate the sacrifices he has made in isolating him- 
self from his friends and his home ties. For five years he has 
given unstintedly of the best that is in him, without a vacation 
and subject to the hardships and vexations of a tropical cli- 
mate. All who have come in contact with him, and have seen 
him at his ceaseless labors to discharge our national obligations 
in the Philippines, have marveled at his patience, his endur- 
ance, and his high sense of duty. 

President Coolidge has publicly recognized the splendid and 
constructive work of Governor General Wood in a letter ad- 
dressed to the speaker of the Philippine Legislature, Mr. Roxas, 
when he said: 


The Government of the United States has full confidence in the 
ability, good intentions, fairness, and sincerity of the present Goy- 
ernor General. It is conyinced that he has intended to act and has 
acted within the scope of his proper and constitutional authority. 
Thus convinced, it is determined to sustain him; and its purpose 
will be tò encourage the broadest and most intelligent cooperation 
"of the Filipino people in this policy. Looking at the whole situation 
fairly and impartially one can not but feel that if the Pilipino people 
can not cooperate in the support and encouragement of as good an 
administration as has been afforded under Governor General Wood, 
their failure will be rather a testimony of unpreparedness for the 
full obligations of citizenship than an evidence of patriotic eagerness 
to ndvance their country. I am convinced that Governor General 
Wood has at no time been other than a hard-working, painstaking, 
and conscientious administrator. 


There is no doubt that the hour has not come for American 


withdrawal from the islands, in so far as that would mean inde- 
pendence. The United States owes it to itself as well as to its 
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Island wards to finish the task so well begun, whether it takes 
25 or 50 years. Many estimate it will require the latter lapse 
of time before the Filipinos will have developed their capacity 
for self-government. The ground work for independence has 
been laid, is being laid now, but it is a question of development, 
experience, education, and progress toward occidental ideals 
and standards, 

Education must be the leaven which will translate the islands’ 
capacity for self-government into reality. The great need at 
the present time is more schools and more teachers and the 
extension of the English language as a common medium of 
communication among a people inhabiting more than a thon- 
gand islands and now conversing in almost a hundred dialects, 

The Filipinos possess some qualities which mark them as 
u people able to rule themselves, if these are properly de- 
yeloped. That is America’s task, America’s duty, and America’s 
obligation. The people of the islands are aflame with intel- 
Jectual curiosity; they want to learn, to grasp occidental ideals. 
Parents will make any sacrifice to send their children to in- 
stitutions of learning. Native teachers are conscientious and 
eager. There is a tremendous interest in public affairs, an 
aptitude for politics, and a desire to have a part in govern- 
mental activities. In short, these law-abiding people offer fer- 
tile soil for the inculcation of western civilization and standards 
of public life. 

CAN NOT BE HASTENED 7 

But they can not be hastened along the path of progress; it 
must be a natural step forward, over a period of several gen- 
erations. History is replete with examples of the downfall of 
nations where there was intelligence and brilliancy, but no sub- 
stantial basis of character and solid, material advantages. 
Parallel with the mental growth there must be developed a 
sense of national responsibility; a nation can not be built in a 
day. Agriculture, commerce, industry, and n stable financial 
system must be fostered. All this will take time; it can not be 
created overnight as if by magic, in response to the demands of 
a few individuals more responsive to the urge of ambition than 
to patriotic motives. 

Factional troubles leading to actual strife and shedding of 
blood would follow liard upon our withdrawal. It might not 
come immediately; it would come sooner or later. We have 
begun to pacify the Mohammedan Moros, and they seek our con- 
tinued protection. Should we leave now, between them and the 
Christian Filipinos war would ensue with its natural results. 
These would be the destruction of all commerce, industry, and 
trade—suffering and anarchy. The work of 25 years would be 
undone; their faith in America and western promises would be 
shattered. 

I can not stress too strongly the necessity of our continued 
occupation arising out of the religious, political, and racial 
clash existing between the Mohammedan Moros and the Chris- 
tinn Filipinos. It is one of the most insoluble problems in the 
islands. 

The Christian Provinces consist of the islands of Luzon and 
the Bisaya group, while the Moros inhabit Mindanao, Basilan, 
Pelawan, and the Sulu Archipelago. These two regions belong 
to different and opposed civilizations and creeds—the Christian 
world and the Islam, The Filipinos, who inhabit the northern 
islands, by reason of their conversion centuries ago, face toward 
the western world. The Moro, or Mohammedan, people of the 
Philippines face toward the ancient east and are a part of the 
eas tat civilization which finds its spiritual center in 

rabia. : 

The fundamental antipathy between Christianity and the 
Islamites was provoked by the Spanish conquest. The Spanish 
soldier was able to subdue the islands now Christian, but for 
800 years the Moros held the military advantage and the Chris- 
tian islands were subjected to continnous wars and piratical 
raids from the south. These engendered a lasting hatred for 
their Moro neighbors among the Filipinos. When we took over 
the islands the Spanish military had forced the Sultan of Sulu 
to recognize the Spanish sovereign and was preparing for com- 
plete conquest of the Moro strongholds. 

This is the background against whieh we must picture pres- 
ent conditions. It has been the policy of the Philippine govern- 
ment since 1914 to break down the barriers, religious and social, 
La the two and to assimilate the Moro into the Filipino 
mation. 

The civil service in the Moro country has been“ Filipinized.” 
‘efforts have been made to establish colonies of Christian people 


in the Moro country, and large sums have been expended from 


the insular treasury for this purpose, The great question, then, 
18: Have the methods employed been wise, just, and financially 
sound? It is this question which the Congress of the United 
States soon must examine, 
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‘brought order to this region. 
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AN AMERICAN RESPONSIDILITY 


It must be insisted at the start that the Moro problem is 
primarily an American responsibility and not a responsibility 
of the Filipino people. Spain transferred her obligations to us 
in the treaty of Paris, and it has been the United States which 
It is our sovereignty which the 
Moros recognize and are willing to recognize. In fact, their 
loyalty to the United States, as distinct from their attitude 
to the Filipinos, is clear. 

It is generally recognized, and recent events seem to bear 
witness to it, that the future relations between the Christian 
nations and the Mohammedan peoples will be seriously preju- 
diced by mistakes made at any of the vital points of contact 
between the two races and creeds; and one of the most danger- 
ous points is in the Philippine Islands. A universal state of 
suspense and concern attends the outeome of the present sitna- 
tion In northern Morocco. But the Moro problem in the Phil- 
ippines, representing as it does the interest of an important 
fraction of the more than 50,000,000 Mohammedan Malays, is 
an issue no less important than that in northern Africa. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD MOROS 


Unwise action in the Sultanate of Sulu may have just as 
unhappy consequences as unwise policies at Fez or Melilla. 
Unless the American people are prepared, in all headlessness, to 
create difficulties for its colleague and associated Christian 
nations, and to remain utterly indifferent to the reconciliation 
of the hostilities between Christian and Mohammedan ciyiliza- 
tion, it must keep the Moro problem in the Philippines under its 
own control and oversight. This can be accomplished only by 
maintaining in the Moro province of the islands a quite dif- 
ferent political régime from that accorded to the people in the 
Christian regions of the archipelago. To maintain such a sit- 
uation our presence is necessary. 

Here is General Wood's prediction of what would follow our 
withdrawal, as set forth in an authorized interview: 


We should look back upon the plight of these 12,000,000 people, who 
never haye known what it meant to defend or sustain themselves, who 
never have known any freedom except what our flag gave them; we 
should look back upon their plight with national sorrow, pity, and 
shame, ; 

Japunese would come in, not necessarily as an army, but with thelr 
vigorous business methods, and Chinese would swarm hither for all 
sorts of pursuits. As I haye said to Pilipino friends, “ Chinese would 
hold your yalleys; you fellows would be sitting on the hilltops.” 


INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS 


So much for the consequences in the islands themselves; and 
as it would affect our relations toward our wards, a people 
whom we took under our protection with the promise to strive 
for their best interest and welfare, there is an even greater obli- 
gation which we must discharge through our administration ot 
the Philippines. That is our duty toward humanity and the 
peace of the world. The graye effect which withdrawal from 
our Pacific possession might have upon this question is almost 
appalling. It is very clearly understood by General Wood and 
also by the more conservative leaders of the Filipinos. 

The military, eeonomie, and political equation in the Pacific 
and the Far East would be completely upset if we withdrew 
now. There would result a situation packed with potentialities 
disastrous beyond belief. Unsettled conditions in the islands, 
such as I have described, would not be tolerated by other 
nations deeply interested in that sphere. There would be a 
demand for a termination of domestic difficulties and possibly 
active interference from some quarter of the globe. It is almost 
unnecessary to outline in detail what the consequences of such 
a development might be. National pride, safety, and honor 
would be inyolyed, and where a thrust at those sacred things 
would lead, no man can say. 

Where, in that event, would be the hope of Philippine inde- 
pendence? The islands would become the playthings of the 
nations, or in case the United States were forced to enter again, 
what inducement for granting independence at any time would 
there be? It is possible that other influences might be set in 
motion which would prevent such a catastrophe, but logic is on 
the other side. Only the fact that radical political leaders in 
the Philippines are blind to actual conditions prevents them 
from seeing the difficulties and dangers inherent in immediate 
independence. At any rate, the risk is too great for America to 
take; we would be false to our trust and forgetful of the best 
interests of both the islands and the United States. 

We ere needed in the Philippines for a variety of other ren- 
sons. While we remain there the status quo embedded in the 
treaties formulated by the arms conference will be maintained. 
Should we leave, the whole structure for peace in the Pacific 
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erected at Washington in 1922 would tumble. That includes 
our unswerving adherence to the policy of the open door. Our 
presence in the islands does not constitute a threat to any other 
power ; it does not endanger the national safety, trade, or peace 
of any foreign country. On the other hand, our history there 
and elsewhere throughout the world has proved that America 
is actuated by thoughts of international justice and concord. 
By remaining in the Philippines we make it possible to exercise 
that beneficent influence over a wider sphere; withdrawal 
would virtually leave us without a say in matters of the great- 
est import-not only to the United States but to the peace of the 
World. 

There is another weighty consideration which America, or any 
nation constituted as ours, with our traditions, our ideals, and 
our aspirations, can not lightly forget. We can not march out 
of the islands and take with us the softening and ennobling 
influence of Christianity which has become so deep-rooted dur- 
ing our occupation. That is perhaps our greatest contribution 
to the civilization of the Pacific; we can not easily or carelessly 
dismiss this consideration from our minds. 

I can find no finer definition of our obligations in this respect 
than that voiced by General Wood to a famous American jour- 
nilist a short while ago. 


America in the Philippines— 
He said— 


insures the effective deployment of Christianity for the regeneration 
of the world. These are solemn obligations and great opportunities. 
We can be false to them only at the cost of treason to that faith 
which we believe to be essential to the highest human development. 

Let us go out of the Philippines only when we can leave the torch 
of that faith in strong hands. If we and those who believe as we 
believe can Christianize the world, in the full psychic and ethical 
sense of that phrase, we shall rid it of injustice, of human degradation, 
of social cleavage and conflict, and of international slaughter. 

I attach great importance to developing the Philippines as Chris- 
tianity’s great peaceful outpost in the Pacific. 


GREAT MASS IS HAPPY 


It must also be remembered that the great mass of the people 
of the Philippines are happy in their present state not only 
individually but as a collective social organization. It is a 
fairly small group of ambitious and shortsighted politicians 
who agitate for immediate independence; except when coun- 
tinnally spurred and stimulated, the majority of the Fii- 
pines betray little direct interest in the question. Liberty 
is new the possession of the Filipinos, even though it is a lib- 
erty which the American Government has carefully and labori- 
ously “Wrought out fer them. But only by working out their 
salyation within disciplined bounds can they attain the fullest 
grant of nationhood. We have furnished the islands with the 
opportunity, with the tools, as it were—it is for them to make 
the best use of them until the time comes when their national 
development will justify our withdrawal. 


A VOCIFEROUS MINORITY 


Many argue that the Filipinos must want independence be- 
cause they elect champions of freedom and politicians who 
lead the independence movement. That is only natural, from 
the condition of things; it is not the first time that the 
vociferous minority has won control, particularly if the smaller 
group possesses some intelligence, a definite program, and a 
nucleus of zealous workers. The same condition often exists 
in American municipalities and larger communities, though not 
for long. 

The alignment on this question is analogous to that in any 
political organization where a powerful minority gets into con- 
trol. In the Philippines there are three classes to be considered 
in discussing this problem and the constant agitation for 
immediate independence. There is the strong and noisy politi- 
cal group which is fanatieally pursuing its ends; then there 
is the intelligent and conservative class which understands the 
difficulties standing in the way of the politicians’ program; 
lastiy, there is the great bulk of the people who take little 
interest in the political disputes, and for whom the politicians’ 
demand has little meaning or significance. It is the second 
class which prefers the slow but sure approach to independence, 
but its opinion is silenced by fear of those who at present exert 
a dominating influence over the great majority of the unedu- 
cated. Educate that great majority of Filipinos, teach them 
the preliminaries necessary to the making of a nation and 
they will no longer be deceived by the influential minority. 
That educational process is under way now, and is already 
bearing fruit. 

An educated people will be in a far better position to under- 
stand their own desires, to appreciate the value of American 
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citizenship, to place a truer appraisal on liberty itself. It is a 
matter of time and patience. : 

President Coolidge in his reply to the Philippine mission's 
request for immediate independence assumed a position justi- 
fied by present-day conditions in the islands and America's 
traditional policy toward its wards in the Pacific. He said: 

In conclusion let me say that I have given careful ond somewhat 
extended consideration to the representations you have lald before 
me. I have souglit counsel of a large number of men whom I be- 
lieved able to give the best advice. Particularly, I have had in mind 
always that the American Nation could not entertain the purpose of 
holding any other people in a position of vassalage. In accepting 
the obligations which came to them with the sovereignty of the Phillp- 
pine Islands the American people had only the wish to serve, adyance, 
and improve the condition of the Filipino people, That thought has 
been uppermost in every American determination concerning the 
islands. You may be sure that it will continue the dominating factor 
in the American consideration of the many problems which must in- 
evitably grow out of such relationship as exists, 

In any suryey of the history of the Islands In the Inst quarter cen- 
tury I think the conclusion inescapable that the Filipino people, not 
the people of the United States, bave been the gainers. It is not 
possible to believe that the American people would wish otherwise to 
continue their responsibility in regard to the sovereignty and adminis- 
tration of the islands. It 1s not concelyable that they would desire, 
merely because they possessed the power, to continue exercising any 
measure of authority over a people who would better govern them- 
selves on a basis of complete independence. 

If the time comes when it is apparent that independence would be 
better for the people of the Philippines, from the point of view of 
both their domestic concerns and their status in the world; and if 
when that time comes the Filipino people desire complete Independence, 
it is not possible to doubt that the American Government and people 
will gladjy accord it. 


Frankly, it is not felt that that time bik come. It is felt that in 
the present state of world relationship the American Government 
owes an obligation to continue extending a protecting arm to the 
people of these islands. It is felt, also, thut quite aside from this 
consideration, there remain to be achieved by the Filipino people 
many greater adyances on the road of education, culture, economic 
and politicul capacity, before they should undertake the full respon- 
sibility for their administration. The American Government will 
assuredly cooperate in every way to encourage and inspire the fuil 
measure of progress Which still seems a necessary preliminary to in- 
dependence, 


I believe that any impartial investigator will agree with me 
that the question of further Philippine autonomy, or a grant 
of independence, is a question for future generations to decide, 


ELECTION TO A COMMITTEE 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Democratic 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means I offer tho 
following resolution and ask for its immediate consideration: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi offers a 
resolution which the clerk will report. 

The clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 275 


Rosolwed, That Jacon L. MILLIGAN, of Missourt, be, and he is hereby, 
elected u member of the standing committee of the House on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
* 
FRENCH DERT SETTLEMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, may have until 12 o'clock mid- 
night to-morrow, Saturday, to file a report on the bill (H. R. 
11848) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
French Republic to the United States of America, to haye the 
same status as if reported from the floor; and that any mem- 
ber of the committee who wishes to file minority views aey 
do sò within the same time, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut ania’ 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
may have until midnight to-morrow to file a report on the bill 
relating to the French debt settlement, the report to have tho 
same status as though made from the floor, and that the 
minority may haye the same privilege. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Trnson] to take the chair at the opening of 
the session to-morrow, 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agrecd to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with its previous 
order, adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, May 29, 1926, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for May 29, 1926, us reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the packers and stockyards act, 1921 (H. R. 
11384). 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 


(10.30 a. m., room 347) 
To investigate Northern Pacific land grants. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. in.) 


Concerning the alleged official misconduct of Frederick <A. 
Fenning, a Commissioner of the District of Columbia (H. Res. | 
228). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

533. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, $15,000 (H. Doc. 
No. 401), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SMITH; Committee on the Public Lands. II. R. 8035. A 
bill to authorize the appropriation of not more than $375,000 
for the payment of drainage charges due on the public lands 
within the counties of Beltrami, Koochiching, and Lake of the 
Woods, in the State of Minnesota; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1329). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 11329. 
A bill for the relief of certain counties in the States of Oregon | 
and Washington, within whose boundaries the revested Oregon 
& California Railroad Co. grant lands are located; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1380). Referred to the Committee of | 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Immigration and | 
Naturalization. H. R. 12413. A bill to supplement the natu- 
raUnation laws, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1331). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. H. R. 10398. A bill to authorize the erection of a Vet- 
erans’ Bureau hospital in the State of Kentucky and to author- | 
ize the appropriation therefor; without amendment (Rept. No. | 
1333). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: Committe on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. | 
267. A joint resolution authorizing the call of a conference on 
education, rehabilitation, reclamation, and recreation at Hono- | 
lutu, Hawaii; without amendment (Rept. No. 1335). Referred | 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 

Under clause 2 of Rute XIII. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. Res. 255. 
A resolution directing the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish 
certain information; adverse (Rept. No. 1318). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
gions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2302) granting an increase of pension to William W. Rowan, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (II. R. 12495) to regulate 
the issue and validity of passports, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (II. R. 12496) to consolidate certain 
forest lands within the Cache National Vorest, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12497) to add certain lands to the Uintah 
National Forest, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Publie Lands, 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Resolution (H. Res, 274) directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to furnish to the House of Repre- 
sentatives certain information concerning House Resolution 
255; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clanse 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

ay Mr. AYRES: A bill (II. R. 12498) granting an increase 
of pension to William F. Rogers: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 12499) granting an increase 


| of pension to Elmira A, Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 12500) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Kramer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12501) granting an increase of pension to 
Tamsen A, Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GIBSON; A bill (II. R. 12502) granting a pension to 
Edwin G. Farrar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 12503) granting an increase 


| of pension to Olive Jane Maloon; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

sy Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bil (II. R. 12304) granting an 
increase of pension to Carolina Schoettlin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 12505) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma J. Mandigo; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12506) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Susan McWhorter; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 12507) 
granting an increase of pension to Bertha Akin; to the Com- 
mittee ou Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 12508) granting an increase 


| of peusion to Alice M. Walters; to the Committee on Inyalid 


Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (II. R. 12509) granting a pension 
to Marie L. Abernathy: to the Committee on Peyvsions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12510) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily Warren; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12511) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna R. Knapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12512) granting un increase of pension to 
Hannah M. Beckwith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12513) granting an increase of pension to 
Flora S. Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12514) granting an increase of pension to 
Esther Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12515) granting a pension to Josephine 
Henderson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWARTZ; A bill (H. R. 12516) granting a pension 
to Amy E. Spare; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 12517) granting a pension to 
Levi P. Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (II. R. 12518) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances H. Hart; to the Commitice on Invalid 
Pensions. 

PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2310. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 80 citizens 
of Dayton, Ohio, protesting against enactment of any compul- 
sory Sunday observance law, and especially House bills 10311, 
10123, 7179, and 7822; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

2311. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter, 166 Essex Street, Boston, Mass., urging adoption by 
Congress of minority report of the Joint Subcommittee on 
Postal Rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

2312. By Mr. KYALE: Petition of American Legion Aux- 
iliary Unit of Oscar Lee Post, No. 177, Dawson, Minn., urging 
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Immedllate action on the following bills: Johnson, Green, Fitz- 
gerald, Capper, Knutson, Goodwin; to the Committee on Rules. 

2313. By Mr. MICHAELSON: Petition of citizens of Chi- 
cago, III., protesting against compulsory Sunday observance; to 
the Committee en the District of Columbia. 


2314. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of citizens of 


Wateryille, Me., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2315, By Mr. OCONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, protesting against the 
passage of the Federal inheritance tax and requesting Congress 
to repeal the same; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2316. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, urging consideration and pas- 
sage of House bill 8997; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2317. By Mr. ZIHGLMAN: Petition signed by Gordon D. 
Walker, Charles Swartz, Cecil G. Coram, and other residents of 
Detroit, Mich., in opposition to H. R. 7179 and other Sun- 
day observance bills; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 


SENATE 
Sarurpay, May 29, 1926 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 26, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’elock meridian, 
expiration of the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 


ADDRESS OF HON, WILLIAM G. M’ADOO 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech delivered by Hon. William 
G. McAdoo at the convention of the Cooperative Club Interna- 
tional, Des Moines, Iowa, May 25, 1926, upon the subject of 
“State Rights and the Jeffersonian Idea.” This is a very 

-wonderful utterance. It is not partisan. It is an utterance 
upon questions and subjects of current discussion and of yital 
importance to the whole people of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Hox, WILLIAM G. MCApoo'at TOHE CONVENTION 
OF TME COOPERATIVE CLUB INTERNATIONAL, DES MOINES, Iowa, May 
25, 1926 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is an honor and a privilege 

as well to be permitted to participate in this convention of the Ço- 

operative Club International. The cooperative clubs have a great 
nud well-deserved future, because they have been conceived in the 
right spirit, their purposes and activities are wholesome, and they have 
been fortunate not only In the choice of a good name but they have 
proven already that they are worthy of it. “Cooperation” has a 
meaning which can not be too greatly emphasized in any considera- 
tion of economic and soclal conditions. It points out the course, 
and the only course, through which we may obtain the maximum 
benefit from the great- opportunities and the lavish resources God 
has so mercifully put at our disposal and from the social order we 
have established. The idea of cooperation brings insistently to mind 
the interdependence of all parts of modern life. To-day all wealth 
and welfare are the result of the harmonious cooperation of widely 
separated factors. H there were no coal mines and no fron mines, 
there could be no railrosds; nor could the railroads maintain them- 

Selves without a vast tonnage of agricultural and manufactured 

freight. If agriculture is depressed, the market for manufactured 

goods is restricted, and raflroads and banks and business In general 

fee] the pinch of the depression. This Is clear to all who take a 

long-range view of the situation. To rest upon a solid basis the 

prosperity of every class in the community must go hand in hand 
with the prosperity of every other class, They must all cooperate, 
When, instead of cooperating, one class or group seeks to engross 

More than its share of the product of their mutual effort, the result 

is strife, and, instead of productiveness, waste of energy and resources. 

There is too much of this sort of waste to-day, but happily we are 

begiuning to awaken to the fact, and are seeking to remedy it. It is 

only a shortsighted view of things that makes noncooperation seem 
profitable, 


on the 


COOPERATION MUST EXTEND TO ALL 
Unfortunately, the need for cooperation is often envisaged in too 
narrow a form. Our great business interests have more and more 
learned the lesson of cooperation for themselves, but they have fre- 
quently been tempted to use the power produced by their internal 
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cooperation to the disadvantage of other elements in the community, 
like the farmers and the consuming public, which, because of the 
number of individuals involved, have found it dificult to organize, 

It is for this renson that the recent movement for agricultural co- 
operation is a vital and; healthy thing. Farmers, like business men, 
are not only entitled to pool their forces for their common objectives, 
Unt they must do so if they are to have the weight in our economic 
system which, in a well-balanced national economic Ute, it is neces- 
sary that they should bave. Nothing is more unfair than the criti- 
cism whieh has been heaped upon the so-ealled farm bloc In Congress. 
The farm bloc is simply an indication that the farmers are beginning 
to do what the business men of the country hare done for so long a 
time—organize their industry along cooperative lines for a better 
conservation of their resources and a proper reward for their toil 
and contribution te the national welfare. It is a healthy sign that 
the farmers are commencing at last to mobilize their resources in 
order to exercise a power commensurate with their importance in our 
national life. 

So long as the principle of cooperation fs not adopted by any group 
or interest in the community, that group or interest will be at the mercy 
of other and better-organizxed interests. Sometimes, because of tho 
inherent difficulties of the task, It becomes impossible for large por- 
tions of the population to exert the weigbt to which they are entitled 
in the economic system. This is particularly true of our farmers. The 
conditions under which they must produce and market their output 
pince them at n disadvantage, even if they cooperate, as contrasted with 
the much smaller and more compact groups which control the trans- 
portation and distribution of their products. 

Whenever there is a maladjustment of this kind between competing 
factors In the economie life of the Nation there is a failure of coopera- 
tion, in the national sense of the term, and in such a case it is the 
funetton ef government to step in and protect the public against the 
power which relatively small and well-organized interests are able to 
exert for their own selfish ends. To allow these groups to aggrandize 
themselves at the expense of the rest of the community is, in the long 
run, not to their own advantage, for they are themselves dependent 
upon the prosperity of the community as a whole; but if they are too 
shortsighted to see this for themselves, it is the place of government 
to take the longer view, Demoeratic government is, after all, nothing 
but nation-wide cooperation, Its highest duty is to protect all the 
individuals and classes of a community in their fundamental interests 
against the invasion of those interests by any other individual or class; 
in short, to preserve social, political, and economic equality, 


TUE MEANING OF GOVERNMENT 


The nature and meaning of government, its purpose and functions, 
and its place in the life of the Nation, is a subject which suggests itself 
as peculiarly appropriate for our consideration as thougutfut Americans 
at this time. A little over a month from now—on fbe Fourth of 
July—we shall celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth aumversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, that great charter which embodies 
the earliest expression of characteristic American ideas abont govern- 
ment, It is well that we should turn back to that basis of our Hber- 
ties and undertake to discover its abiding and vital principles and the 
living message which it holds for our gnidance to-day. We must ap- 
preach this task in no mechanical or legaMstic spirit, but with an 
eye to penetrate to the deep central principles beneath the special forms 
which were dictated by the problems of the Revolutionary era. 

Americans are sometimes prene to fall into one or the other of two 
errors about government. There are some who regard it as an instru- 
mentality for the accomplishment of everything without understanding 
of its necessary Umitattons and without offering concrete and definite 
specifications of ways and means, There are others who lock upon it 
with apprehension as a sort of unnatural element in the life of the 
community, and while feeling under an obligation to keep it in exist- 
ence are 5 ieee to give it anything important to do. Both views are 
fallacious, because they conceive government as something externai, 
some power cxisting above and outside of the community, imstend of 
looking on it as merely the servant of the people for their common pur- 
pose. They are a survival of the days when government meant mon- 
archy, instend of meaning representative democracy. If we would get 
away from these false views we must look back to the basic ideas of tha 
Declaration of Independence and of its great author, Thomas Jefferson, 
the possessor of the profoundest mind in the fleld of social and political 
philosophy among all the constitutional fathers, 

There was a time when partisanship tended to view Jefferson in an 
exclusively partisan spirit, with the result that his significance as an 
outstanding representative of the American attitude toward life and 
toward politics was unfairly obscured. Of recent years he has more 
and more been coming into his own, and in this present year the focus- 
ing of public attention upon the Declaration of Independence, the great- 
est product of his pen, can not fail to set him at last before the Ameri- 
can people as a leading exponent of all that is most peculiarly their 
own in the realm of ideas and Ideals. Fitly and appropriately it is 
around the figure of Jefferson that much of the current interest in the 
political ideas of the Declaration centers, 
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It we would understand the essential features of the American theory 
of government it is especially desirable that we should approach them 
through Jefferson, not merely because he was the author of our first 
great charter, but also because, with the renewed interest in his writ- 
ings and personality, his views are to-day so frequently misconceived, 
misinterpreted, and misrepresented. The thought of a man or of a 
nation can not be understood by taking some single aspect of that 
thought without relating it to other aspects and trying to strike down 
to the central ideas which were at the bottom of it all. The thought 
of America has from generation to generation crystallized itself about 
many different issues and many different policies, but through it all 
you will find running a single and steady stream of basic ideas, and 
those are the ideas which underlay the thought of Jefferson. 

In all his theories of government Jefferson's starting point was that 
government exists for the good of all the peopie—not of any particular 
group or class—but for the welfare of the people as a whole. For this 
reason he was opposed to special interests in every form and to privi- 
leges bestowed by the Government upon one class at the expense of 
another class. The general welfare was the test of all governmental 
action, and the general welfare consisted in the preservation and main- 
tenance of human interests and human rights. Where it is necessary 
for government to act to preserve and maintain these rights, govern- 
ment must obviously act; and where the maintenance and protection 
of those rights is better furthered by governmental inaction, govern- 
ment must remain inactive. 

Jefferson is often represented to-day ns a dogmatic bellever In a 
theory of governmental inactivity. It is true that in his own time he 
frequently opposed governmental interference with private action, He 
did so because of the special conditions with which he was confronted. 
In the eighteenth century government, even in America, had not yet 
come fully into the hands of the people. The great movement for the 
extension of the suffrage putting the vote in the hands of every man 
came about largely through Jefferson's influence, but it was not fully 
realized until long after his retirement from active public life. Jeffer- 
son felt that the Government which he had to face and deal with was 
too frequently class government, and that there were many powers 
which such a government, exempt as it was from a proper measure of 
popular control, would not fairly exercise over the lives and liberties 
of those who had no voice in it. 

NSW AND INTRICATE GOVERNMENTAL DUTIES AND PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 

In Jefferson's day life in America had not yet become crowded. 
There was not then much need for adjustments between man and man, 
such as it is the function of government to make, because there was 
room for men to get out of one another's way. The vast industrial 
development and organization of to-day, binding the whole Nation to- 
gether Into an inseverable web of commerce and making the men of one 
State dependent upon those of almost every other State for what they 
eat, or wear, or use, had not even begun in Jefferson's time. Coopera- 
tion in the modern sense was not possible, because most of the mechani- 
cal inventions upon which it depends had not yet been dreamed of. In 
such circumstances a-man could protect his own liberty in a way that 
is no longer possible, now that he is economically dependent upon thou- 
sands of other men whom he has never even seen or heard of, and upon 
whom, as an individual, he can bring no pressure to bear for his own 
protection. 4 

JEFFERSON TO-DAY WOULD MAKE nis PRINCIPLES SOLVE THE NEW 

PROBLEMS 

To argue that Thomas Jefferson, if he were alive to-day, would insist 
upon a policy of governmental inaction in matters where governmental 
action is needed to protect those rights and interests which he made 
the sole objective of all government is not conceivable. It amounts to 
arguing that he would sacrifice the end to the means; that he thought 
more of the devices, which are transitory, than of the objective, which 
is permanent. 0 

If we study Jefferson's views more closely, particularly as they are 
embodied in those parts of our fundamental constitutional documents 
which are due to his pen or to his influence, we shall find that it was 
primarily the political and civil liberties of men that he was interested 
in preserving from governmental interference, and that State rights or 
local self-government wus merely the means by which these liberties 
were to be secured. Thus he insisted upon freedom of speech and free- 
dom of thought, because freedom of speech and freedom of thought are 
essential to that interplay and progressive growth of ideas upon which 
he success of democratic government ultimately depends. Here no 
good could come in his day, or can ever come, from governmental inter- 
ference; these are things which perforce belong exclusively to the indi- 
Vidual and which can never be monopolized or organized into dangerous 
combinations of private interests. Jefferson insisted upon freedom of 
religious bellef, because here again the subject matter is purely private 
in character, belongs to the inner forum of the conscience and can not, 
without losing Its proper nature and degrading its sacred professions, 
be turned to social or political abuse, Jefferson insisted upon a speedy 
and fair trial of ell persons accused of offenses, under a procedure 
which would, so far as possible, guarantee the innocent from govern- 
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mental oppression ; and, finally, he laid down the broad rule that gov- 
ernment by the terms of its commission must not deprive individuals 
of their right to life, Ierty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It is to be noted that Jefferson speaks of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, while the fifth amendment to our Constitution provides 
that no one shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law. There fs no reason to believe that Jefferson was op- 
posed to guarantecing property rights, as well as human rights, from 
undue governmental interference. On any intelligent theory the two 
sorts of rights are seen to be intimately connected. Human rights 
require for their enjoyment a basis of material goods, and property 
rights are neyer safe in a community where hitman rights are not 
respected and safeguarded. This is not commonly understood, but it 
is obvious that the whole vast process of our industry, upon which 
all our wealth and prosperity depend, could not go on without the 
peace and order, the bodily health, and mental hopefulness which 
come from a proper respect for the right of every man to a decent 
human living. If property rights are essential to human rights, human 
rights are still more essential, if possible, to property rights, Both 
must be guaranteed together if the Nation is to enjoy a peaceful and 
orderly prosperity, : 

The maintenance of economie rights Is, however, a very different 
task from the maintenance of such civil and political rights as free- 
dom of speech and freedom of thought. The maintenance of the eco- 
nomic rights of all frequently requires an interference with the eco- 
nomic activities of some. There can be no such thing as an abso- 
lutely unrestricted economic activity on the part of everyone in an 
orderly community, because economic activities bring men into rela- 
tions where the unrestricted activity of sume leads inevitably in a 
developed industrial socicty to the servitude of others. Jf the rights of 
these latter are to be preserved, the activity of the former must to some 
extent be regulated. If a régime of cooperation is to exist instead of 
one of exploitation, Government must interfere through the exercise of 
its legitimate functions. ‘The degree of interference is purely relative 
to the needs of cach specifice situation, It increases in direct ratio 
with the Integration of national commerce and industry. In Jefferson's 
time the great danger was that the economic rights of the mass of the 
people would be impaired by special privileges granted by Government 
to favored monopolies, such as the First Bank of the United States. 
Against these monopolies Jefferson fought with whole-souled vigor, His 
cutire philosophy: is a proof that to-day be would fight with equal 
energy to restrain the great aggregations of capital which, with or 
without favoritism from the Government, threaten the economic inter- 
ests of the masses of the people. True to his central idea, govern- 
mental activity or inactivity must be dictated by the necessity of pre- 
serving the equal rights and interests of all. 


5 MISINTERPRETING JEFFERSON 


Just as an effort is being made to exploit Jefferson against his own 
central principles, as a champion of “do-nothing government,” by dis- 
torting the meaning of his phrase that that goyernment Is best which 
governs least, so a similar effort is being made to warp, and perhaps 
for sinister purposes, Jefferson's doctrine of “ State rights.“ 


STATE RIGHTS DOCTRINE A JEFFERSON INSTRU MENTALITY 


Properly understood, the doctrine of State rights is at the basis of 
our whole system of government and of healthy government every- 
where, Properly understood, the doctrine of State rights is nothing 
but the doctrine of local self-government. Local self-government means 
that every community is entitled to decide matters which are exclusively 
its own concern and which involve no other community, without inter- 
ference from the outside. It emphatically does not mean under our 
Federal form of government that one State by its action or inaction is 
entitied to interfere with matters which are of vital concern to other 
States or to the whole Nation. Here again we must realize that the 
issues to which Jefferson applied the doctrine of State rights were 
fundamentally different from the issues to which it.is sought by certain 
interests to apply that doctrine to-day, Jefferson invoked it as a pro- 
test against interference by the Federal Government in local policies 
through an unconstitutional attempt to suppress freedom of specch 
and of thought, as in the case of the allen and sedition Jaws during 
the John Adams administration. He invoked it to prevent the Federal 
Government from foisting monopolies of its own creation upon the 
States and compelling unwilling States to reccive them, Ile would have 
been the last man to Invoke It, as do the champions of the new State- 
rights doctrine, as a protection for great interstate monopolies or for 
great systems of national traffic of an antisocial character with which 
the individual States are impotent to cope. 

Here again the distinction should be drawn between the protection 
of civil and political rights on the one hand and the protection of 
economic rights and interests on the other. Absolute lines can be laid 
down much more easily in the one case than in the other, Civil and 
political freedom create no difficult problem of State rights, because 
the Constitution did not contemplate that the Federal Government 
should act exclusively in this field, On the other hand, economie 
rights are woven into a growing tissue of commerce and industry which 
has steadily expanded to nation-wide scope, This expansion the Con- 
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stitution foresaw and expressly provided for by granting the power 
over interstate commerce to the Federal Government without restric- 
tion. That power is a flexible one, capable of being brought increasingly 
Into play as economic growth demands recourse to it. It supplies the 
only effective means of dealing with activities which emerge into 
national importance, 


NO STATE LINES IN NATION’S ECONOMIC LIFE 


To-day the economic life of the Nation is a unit. Every State depends 
upon every other for some of its prime necessities. The network of 
productiomand consumption, buying and selling, und transportation and 
advertising, runs criss-cross in an intricate and ever-changing pattern 
over the face of the entire country. State lines are not economie lines. 
So far as commerce is concerned, State boundaries are obliterated. 
Maine and California belong to the same great market. 


ONLY NATIONAL CONTROL EFFECTUAL TO PROTECT TU 
ECONOMIC LIFÐ 


PEOPLE IN THEIR 


If the people are to exert any control over some of the most. vital 
parts of their economic life, they can do it only through the Nation and 
not through the separate States, The State governments are no match 
for the great combinations which in almost every line of preduction ex- 
cept agriculture are bidding for unregulated license. In their effort to 
escape from responsibility and Federal regulation they seek refuge be- 
hind State boundaries under the guise of State riglits. Are the people 
to be denicd the right of protecting their own interests and redressing 
the balance of a lopsided and unbalanced national economy through 
political action? If they are not, the political agency through which 
they are to act must cover at least as wide an area with its jurisdiction 
and must wield 2 power greater than the interests which need to be con- 
trolled; und no political pgency is available for their use except the 
Federal! Government, The power and the remedy in these cases reside 
in the Federal Government by express constitutional sanction, and their 
exercise is not a violation of State rights nor in conflict with the 
Jeffersonian principle of local self-government. 


THE CRY AGAINST BUREAUCRACY 


We are told that Federal control means bureaucracy, and every arm 
of the Federal Government is Included in the condemnatory sweep of 
the question-begging word. Bureancracy is, ot course, a very objection- 
able thing. It is absolutely incompatible with democracy. That it 
exists to kn undesirable extent in the Federal Government can scarcely 
be denied, but with equal truth it may be stated that bureaucracy 
exists In the government of the most important States in the Union. 
While it is an evil, difficult to suppress, it can be kept within bounds 
under vigilant and courageous executives in the States and in the 
Nation. The assertion of the State rights theory will not, because it 
can not, affect the bureaucratic evils in the Federal Government. Our 
reasoning upon the major problems must not be obscured or deflected by 
a minor issue, 


GOVERNMENTAL OR PRIVATE EURRAUCRACIES—WHICI? 


Government is the instrumentality through which the established 
social order is controlled and directed. This requires organization, and 
organization necessitates the creation of departments and bureaus 
through which the business of the people may be conducted. Those 
which are essential can not be abolished becanse they may become or 
tend to become bureaucratic. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Is part of this bureaucracy. Should it be abolished and rate fixing 
feft to the bureaucracies of the central offices of the railroads? The 
Federal Reserve Board js a part of this national bureaucracy, Should 
it be wiped out and the bureaucracies of the banks left free to func- 
tion at will? The Federal Trade Commission Is bureaucratic—and here 
the charge which the word is intended to convey is perhaps justified, 
since the commission has adopted a policy of inaction and subservience 
which has won for it the commendation of the very interests that com- 
plain most Joudly of idle and expensive governmental agencies. The 
truth is that under modern conditions every great organization, whether 
of Government or of private business, must operate through large staffs 
of officials and employees. If they are idle and inefficient, they deserve 
to be called a bureaucracy and should be abolished; if their function 
is necessary for the public welfare, the remedy is to spur them to a 
proper performance of their duties through vigorous executive adminis- 
tration; if they are already discharging their duties with reasonable 
efficiency and alertness, they do not deserve to be called bureaucratic 
if the word is used as a terin of reproach. But what I want to make 
clear is that we deceive ourselves completely if we imagine that by 
abolishing governmental agencies we shall deliver our rights from the 
kecping of great organizations of clerks and secretaries and department 
heads and leave them secure in their own serene strength; we shall 
simply be transferring them from a governmental bureaucracy employed 
by the people to a host of private bureaucracies employed by the cor- 
porations; for in the bad sense, as in the good sense, every great 
modern corporation has a tendency to be a bureaucracy, just as the 
Government bas. 
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SPECIAL PRIVILEGE INVOKES STATE RIGHTS AS VN 

It is one of the tricks which an ironical fate plays upon the past 
that the State-rights doctrine which Jefferson sponsored as a protec: 
tion of the people’s rights against political tyranny should to-day be 
invoked by monopolies to protect them against effective Federal regu- 
lation in the public interest. These people are not interested in State 
rights because they honestly desire to sce the powers of the State gov- 
ernments protected or extended, The best proof of this is that when 
the States act to control them they fly for refuge to the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, which gives the Federal Supreme Court 
authority to set aside regulatory legislation. All their State-rights 
professions yanish, and they take advantage of the most nationalistic 
provision in the entire Constitution—the provision which bestows upon 
an arm of the Federal Government the power to interfere in a State's 
management of its purely local concerns. The fourteenth amendment 
and its increasing use by the Supreme Court is the greatest force at 
work against State rights to-day; and yet we hear no complaint about 
the fourteenth amendment from the spokesmen of the new State rights 
theory. 

WARNING AGAINST PERVERSION OF JEFFERSONIAN DOCTRINE 

* I therefore wish to warn you against the deceptive wine of new 
theory with which propagandists are to-day secking to refill the old 
bottles of tried and true Jeffersonian doctrine. They are taking ad- 
vintage of the renewed interest aroused by this anniversary year to 
give widespread publicity to their misconstructions and misinterpreta- 
tions. Political bosses and professional spokesmen for all kinds of 
special interests are claiming the protection of Jefferson and seeking 
to derive from his name the respectability which they so sadly need, 
while seeking to negative the express powers conferred upon the Fed- 
eral Government by recent amendments to the Constitution through a 
spurious theory of States’ rights entirely alien to the Jeffersonian 
doctrine, I am sure that you will not let them deceive you. Let us 
appeal from the spurious doctrines of the new Jeffersonism to the 
purity of the old—to Jefferson, the great American who bequeathed 
to us as a priceless heritage—the doctrine that the rights and wel- 
fare of the people are the central objective of all political action, and 
the only test by which it can be rightly judged. Sometimes the pres- 
ervation of those rights and interests requires resort to one political 
agency and sometimes to another. Methods of political relief vary 
from generation to generation with the nature of the problems that 
require solution. We must never confuse means with ends, We must 
never subordinate ends to means. If our thinking is to be productive 
and our efforts fruitful, we must at all times keep the end clearly in 
view and the only end of just political action to-day, as in the days 
of Jefferson, is the protection and preservation of the best interests 
of the common man and unceasing resistance to the injection of special 
privilege into law. 


ECONOMIC TYRANNY OF TO-DAY AS OPPRESSIVE AS POLITICAL TYRANNY OF 
JEFFERSON'S TIME 

In Jofferson's day the great foe of popular rights was political 
tyranny. It was the age of monarchy and autocracy and of autocratic 
ideas of government. These were the forces Jefferson had to combat, 
and it would have required a prescience more than human to foresee 
that mechanical Inventions as yet undreamed of would one day bring 
into existence the vast industrial development of this age, which 
threatens to produce an economic tyranny as burdensome and as 
blighting to human liberties as political tyranny was in the days of 
Jefferson, Against polifical tryanny, the doctrine of States’ rights, as 
embodied in our constitutional system, erects an indispensable bar- 
rier, It grounds our system of government firmly and squarcly in the 
local communities. The importance of the States“! rights doctrine is 
primarily as a guaranty of political liberty. It is being twisted to 
an alien purpose if it is invoked to defeat the right of the people to 
protect themselyes against economic tyranny. 


NATIONAL CONTROL IN ECONOMIC SPHERE NOT INCOMPATIBLE WITH TRUB 
MEANING OF DOCTRINE OF STATES RIGHTS 


The framers of the Federal Constitution foresaw the inability of 
the individual States to deal effectively with national economie prob- 
lems and the danger that by their separate action they might hamper 
the harmonious development of the economic life of the Nation as 
a whole. 

They realized that commerce defled geographical limitations, and that 
it was essential that all barriers to free commercial intercourse should 
be swept aside; that no State should be allowed to set up n tariff 
barrier sgainst another State; and that the products and commodities 
of each should flow uninterruptedly in the stream of beneficial trade 
between all the States. This was one of the most powerful considera- 
tions in the formation of the Federal Union, and it was for this reason 
that the commerce clause of the Constitution was inserted in order that 
the power of the Federal Government to regulate the flow of com- 
merce between the States could not be questioned. Jefferson did not 
object to this provision, nor did he consider it incompatible with the 
State-rights doctrine. He recognized that the political libertics of the 
people were made secure through the autonomy of the States, with its 
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accompaniment of local self-gorernment, and that the economic Iherties 
of. the people, were protected against industrial tyranny through the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, which created a Federal power 


coextensive with the limits of the Union and superior at all times to 
the industrial forces which it was designed to control. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN PARADOX 

Here we have the very essence of the Jeffersonian theory of govern- 
ment, the protection of individual liberty and the control of local 
concerns through the States, on the one Jrand, and the protection of 
economie Liberty through the only agency competent to deal there- 
with—the Federal Government—on the other. This is what may be 
called the paradox of the Federal Constitution. In the political field 
it eniphasizes the principle of State rights and local self-government; 
in the economie sphere it announces squarely the principle of nationa? 
supremacy and leaves room for the Federal Government to take com- 
trol, oue by one, of the issucs and problems of our economic life as they 
become of nation-wide concern. 

DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT A GREAT COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 
Government in a democracy is a great cooperative enterprise, in 


which all people join for the management of their common concerns. | 


Those things which can be effectively managed by private action should 
be left to its management. Those things which can be effectively man- 
aged ly smaller political groups than the whole Nation should be left 
to the manngement of those smaller groups; but where effectiveness 
demands that the people as a whole should act through their National 
Governmert, there is no solid reason why they should not so act so 
long as such action is clearly within the constitutional power. 

The National Government, lixe the State governments, is not an 
alien and external force imposed upon the people by some outside 
agency. The National Government, Uke the State governments, is the 
people's government. Whatever power It has, whatever power it exor- 
cixes, is derived from the people, and for the exercise of that power 
It is responsible to the people. It is their instrumentality to deal with 
national problems as distinguished from local problems. Whenever u 
problem becomes national in scope, the people must view it as a nation, 
If they close their eyes to the fact that it has become national, tho 
Lenefit will accrue to the selfish interests who profit from the neglect 
of the people to attend to their common concerns, 


JEFFERSON WOULD MEET NEW CONDITIONS FRANKLY—NOT SACRIFICING 
FACT TO THEORY 


No good can come from shutting our eyes to realities under the 
influence of theories which were designed to meet wholly different 
situations from those to which it is sought to apply them. Jefferson 
was the last man who would have sacrificed fact to theory. It is not 
our American way to sacrifice fact to theory, but to build our theorles 
to fit the facts; and so, in the great cooperative enterprise of popular 
government, we shail be folowing the true American codes, the true 
Jeffersonian codes, only if we lay down for ourselves the welfare of the 
whole Nation as the landmark to steer by, and only if we realize this, 
that where it is necessary for government to act in order to advance 
that welfare, the government must act; and that where the advance- 
ment of ‘that welfare is belter furthered by governmental inaction, 
government must remain inactive; that where the State governments 
are able and competent to act effectively, the National Government 
should not interfere; and where a problem which requires govern- 
mental action is so large in its scope that the States are not compe- 
tent to act, the National Government must act. This is the American 
theory of government, 


NEW NOSTRUMS OFFERED BY SKEPTICS 


We are living in an age of skepticism, with reactionaty forces, In no 
sense partisan, more active and aggressive than they have been for a 
generation. We see it in evidence throughout the world. At least two 
new governmental forms have been presented in other countries, and 
we find champions of cach of them in our own country. It is not for 
us to determine the form of government under which other nations 
shall operate; but when we find Americans openly advocating their 
adoption here, it is our duty to subject them to the test of our ex- 
perience and of our ideals. 


DEMOCEACY WILL SUFFICE—IT HAS NOT FAILED 


These novel governmental experiments advocated by some for our 
adaption are predicated upon the theory that democracy is a failure; 
that equality before the law is a mockery; that representative govern- 
ment and its deliberative processes have broken down and must give 
way to the autocratic dictation of a selfconstituted group or of self- 
proclaimed supermen., These suggestions are a repudiation of every 
ideal that entered into the structure of our government or that has 
wwayed the destiny of our people. They are foreign to our genius and 
intolerable to our ideals. They can not be adopted, in whole or in 
part, without rejecting every stone in the temple of American liberty. 
Propaganda in behalf of any proposition predicated on ‘the repudiation 
of democracy, the adoption of autocracy, or the rejection of the rep- 
resentative. theory of government, must be met with spirit and de- 
cisively rejected. 
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If one follows the current of contemporary thought expressed, in 
magazines, in the editorial columns of newspapers, and in books, he fy 
impressed with the feeling that American institutions, principles, and 
practices and all the traditions made sacred by the sacrifices on which 
they are built, are being subjected to a mass attack. Ten articles pro- 
nouncing democracy a failure may be found to one in, its defense, 
There seems to be an increasing tendency on the part of a portion of 
our intelllgentsia to dismiss the idea of political equality as senti- 
mental bosh and to advocate by implication government of the people 
by a coterie of the alleged best minds. In all this there is nothing 
new. As far back as 1860 Abraham Lincoln, replying to an invitation 
to address the Jefferson Club of Boston, sounded this note of warning: 

“Soberly it is now no child's play.to save the principles of Jefferson 
from total overthrow in this Nation. The principles of Jefferson ure 
the definitions and the axioms of a free society, And yet they are 
denied and evaded with no small show of success. One dashingly calls 
them ‘glittering generalities.” Another bluntly calls them ‘self-evident 
lies’ And others insidiously argue that they apply only to ‘superior 
races.“ These expressions differing in form are identical in object and 
effect—the supplanting of the principles of free government and restor- 
ing those of classification, caste, and legitimacy, They would delight 
a convocation of crowned heads plotting against the people. Those who 
deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselyes; and under a just 
God can not long retain it.“ 

Lincoln's protest of 1860 sounds like a protest against the growing 
tendency of to-day to belittle, deride, and denounce the fundamental 
ideas and ideals upon which this Nation was built and through which 
it has prospered beyond all parallel in human history. 

It is true that democracy has its weaknesses, but until its critics can 
demonstrate that autocracy, or aristocracy, or communism, or socialisin, 
have overcome their tragic failures to conserve human Liberty and 
human bappiness, it is the part of wisdom to hold fast to that which 
has proven good. When under these other forms of government the 
people suffer, there Is no recourse save revolution, but under our form 
of government if they suffer it is because of neglect of their own inter- 
ests. The sovereign power is in their hands and they can effect the 
necessary changes if they have the patience and the will, throvgh the 
methods prescribed by the Constitution. If democracy in America is 
on the defensive, it is because the people fail in their manifest duties 
in the guardianship of the heritage handed down by the genius of 
statesmen and the valor of soldiers. They have a weapon mightier 
than the sword to effect reforms, ‘to destroy injustices, to preserve 
liberty, and to enforce equality before the law—the mighty weapon of 
the suffrage. If they fail to use it, they must suffer the consequences, 
It is as much a patriotic duty to go to the polling places in days of 
peace as to go to the recruiting stations in time of war, Tue poet 
never uttered a truer thought when he said: 


“Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew.” 


LET US PROTECT OUR ITERITAGD 


We in America have a blessed heritage of freedom. It was conceived 
by the noblest combination of constructive statesmen that ever acted 
nt a given time for the good of the human race. It has been preserved 
through more than a century and a quarter by the valor of America’s 
sons upon many fields of battle. It has raised the humblest man to the 
dignity of a ruler and bas armed him with constitutional weapons for 
the protection of bis freedom and his manhood. The achievements of 
this Republic under our established institutions are too miraculous to 
be swept away by unsound theories or torn down by reacttonaries or 
fanatics. What we need in America to-day is a rededication to the 
Ideals of our nationhood, a regeneration of our spiritual forces, a 
rebaptism of enlightened patriotism, and a new consecration to the 
principles of liberty and democracy. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. I will state that after we have 
had a brief executive session I shall ask that the doors be re- 
opened and that legislative business be resumed. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 10 min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. PEPPER presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 
9598) to-amend section 25 of the interstate commerce act, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the passage of the bill (S. 1888) to create 
a national police bureau, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 8997) to 
amend sections 2804 and 3402 of the Revised Statutes, which! 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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He also presented a petition of the Philadeiphia (Pa.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 9594) for 
the appointment of certain additional judges, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He «also presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, praying for the passage of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 15) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of- the United States, in lien of Article V thereof, relative to 
the method of proposing and ratifying amendments to the 
Constitution, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Troy 
and Orangeville, in the State of Ohio, praying for the prompt 
passage of legislation providing increased pensions to Civil War 
yeterans and the widows of yeterans, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES” 


Mr. PEPPER submitted a report (No. 963) to accompany 
the bill (H. R. 7181) to provide for the equalization of promo- 
tion of officers of the staff corps of the Navy with officers of 
the line, heretofore reported by him from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, without amendment. 

Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4171) to create a sixth great district 
to include all the collection districts on the Great Lakes, their 
connecting and tributary waters, as far east as the Raquette 
River, N. Y., reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 964) thereon. 

Mr. BLEASE. from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported adversely 
thereon and moved that they be indefinitely postponed, which 
was agreed to: 

A bill (S. 8792) to correct the military record of James 
Haryey Niver, deceased; and 

A bill (H. R. 1983) for the relief of John J. Waters. 

Mr. STANFIBLD, from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8489) to 
relinquish the title of the United States to the land in the 
claim of Thomas Durnford, situate in the county of Baldwin, 
State of Alabama, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 965) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced. read the first time, and, by unani- 
“ious consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMERON (for Mr. McKINLEY): 

A bill (S. 4871) granting a pension to Hilda L. Patch; 

A bill (S. 4872) granting a pension to Sarah Sayers; 

A bill (S. 4873) granting a pension to Clinton Reese; and 

A bill (S. 4874) granting a pension to William O. Snider 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: ' 

A bill (S. 4875) to change the name of Dent Place NW., be- 
tween Forty-fourth Street and Foxhall Road, to Greenwich 
Parkway; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


STATE RIGHTS AND THE JEFFERSONIAN IDEA (S, DOG. NO, 121) 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, this morning I asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the Rrecorp a speech re- 
cently delivered at Des Moines, Iowa, by Hon. William G. 
McAdoo. I intended also to ask at that time that the speech 
be printed as a Senate document. It is of such a character, 
I think, that that action should be taken by the Senate. I 
now make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asnursr in the chair). 
Is there objection? There being no objection, it is so ordered. 


CAPITAL STOCK OF BIDDERS FOR MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT 


Mr. McKELLAR. I submit the resolution, which I send to 
the desk, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
resolution, 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 236), as 
follows: 


The Secretary will read the 


Resolved, That the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals, heretofore 
appointed under House Concurrent Resolution No, 4, be, and they are 
hereby, requested to report to the Senate the amounts of the capital 
stock in the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. and in the Muscle Shoals 
Power Distributing Co., which have heretofore put in bids for Muscle 
Shoals, where they. are incorporated, and in what proportion the several 
stockholders in said companies, set out on page 191 of the committee's 
report, Own stock in said corporations. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the resolution go over. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to have the resolution go over. 
I wish to consult members of the committee in refer ence to it, 
and none of them are now present, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
under the rule, 


The resolution will gò Over 


COST OF PRODUCING ONIONS 


Mr. GOODING. Out of order, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senute Resolution 235, relative to 
the cost of producing onions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idahe asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion nained by him. The Secretary will read the resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 235) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gomo on May 26 (calendar day May 28), as 
follows: 


Whereas the large, rapidly increasing importations of oniens have 
resulted in a decline in the prices of onions in many portions of the 
United States, so that now these prices are at times below the cost of 
production: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Tarif Commission is hereby re 
quested to investigate, under the provisions of section 315 of the tariff 
act of 1922, the cost of production of onions in the United States and 
the principal competing foreign countries, and to report Its findings to 
the President of the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Idaho for the immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator from 
Idaho if the resolution has been reported by a committee. 

Mr. GOODING. No; it has not been referred to a committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the Senator object to allowing the reso- 
lution to go over until Tuesday? 

Mr. GOODING. I shall make no objection to that course, 
but I do not think it has been the custom in the case of resolu- 
tions of this character. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; it has. That course was pursued the 
other day in the case of resolutions submitted by Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber, and I think all Senators should 
be treated alike. 

Mr. GOODING. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
under the rule. 


DECISION OF SOUTH CAROLINA SUPREME COURT IN THE LOWMAN 
CASE 


Mr. BLEASHE.. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rrcorp a decision of the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina relative to the Lowman case, which was pub- 
lished in The State, of Columbia, S. C., May 28, 1926. 

There being no objection, the decision was ordered to be 
printed, as follows: 


THREE LowMANS GIVEN NEW TRIAL—NEGROES CONVICTED OF MURDER CF 
AIKEN SHERIFY Win APPEAL—ATTEMPTED RAID BROUGHT BATTLE— 
DEMON AND CLARENCE LOWMAN, UNDER DEATII SENTENCE, AND BENTHA 
LOWMAN, SERVING Live TERM, FOR SLAYING or HN Aux H, HOWARD, 
Fach JURY AGAIN 
Demon, alias Sun, Lowman, Clarence Lowman, and Bertha Lowman, 

negroes, conyicted of the murder of Sherif Henry H. Howard, of Aiken, 

and sentenced Demon Lowman and Clarence Lowman to death by electro- 


The resolution will go over 


cution and Bertha Lowman to life imprisonment, are allowed a new 


trial by the Supreme Court of South Carolina in an opinion handed 
down yesterday. 

The opinion was unanimous. 

Mr. Howard, for 13 years sheriff of Aiken County, was killed April 25, 
1925, in attempting with three deputies to search the home of Sam 
Lowman, father of Demon and Bertha Lowman and uncle of Clarence 
Lowman, 1 mile south of Monetta, on the Columbia-Augusta highway. 
Annie Lowman, wife of Sam Lowman and mother of Demon and Bertha 
Lowman, was killed in the battle precipitated by the officers’ effort at 
search, shot through the temple by Deputy Sherif! A. D. Sheppard. 
Bertha and Demon Lowman were also wounded in the méiée, and 
Clarence Lowman, charged with the firing of the shot which killed the 
sheriff, was before being captured also shot, The three deputies escaped 
with minor bruises. 

The sheriffs slaying aroused considerable feeling throughout Aiken 
County. There was talk of lynching and some hundred or so men 
gathered about the Aiken jail where Demon and Clarence Lowman 
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were being held. Bertha Lowman, wounded, was in a Leesville hos- 
pital, The two men were brouglit to the State penitentiary for “ safe- 
keeping.” 

April 26 the funeral was held, attended by 1,600 or more, among 
them Gov. Thomas G. McLeod, who was heard In a brief address 
eulogizing the slain officer. April 27 the inquest was held and May 
12 the trial begun. 

FEELING AGAINST NEGROES 


Sufficient time there had not been, the supreme court held, for the 
subsidence of the feeling naturally aroused by the sheriff's death. 

“There was nothing immediately preceding or’ in the course of the 
trial to evidence any hostile or unusual feeling against the appel- 
lants,” the preliminary statement of the “case for appeal“ concludes. 

“This statement,” the court's opinion sets out, however, “is not 
convincing to the court. + œ The able and conscientious trial 
judge deemed it expedient to state in his charge the reason for the 
appeurance of counsel appointed by the court for the defendants. The 
reason for this is manifest. The judge knew or feared that without 
such statement the resentment which existed in the minds of the 
community might react against the attorneys. * * en 

The officers had carried with them a search warrant, properly Issued, 
but this fact alone, it was pointed out, is not sufficient to deny the 
defendants the right to resist the search “until the authority of the 
officers was made known.” 

Judge H. F. Rice, presiding ut the trial, charged the jury: “And I 
will say now, there is no dispute that the sheriff had a search war- 
rant to search the house for contraband whisky and that he had with 
him lus deputies, and, having a search warrant, It was his duty under 
tue law to go and search that house and it was the business of every 
single person in that house to submit to it and not to oppose him in 
his search.” 

ERROR IN CHANGE 

“The charge,“ the supreme court held, “excluded the right of the 
defendants to protect themselves against search if they did not know 
the parties making the search were officers. * > The defend- 
ants were entitled to have the jury charged that they could stand 
on their rights as the occupants of the premises and protect their 
home from invasion, using so much force as was necessary, unless 
they knew that these persons were officers with the right to search." 

Yo conyict any other than the person firing the one shot which 
killed the sheriff, the court also pointed out, there must be shown 
“a conspiracy on the part of the defendants to attack the officers. 

“A conspiracy could not have been formed,” it was held, “by all 
of the defendants to attack the officers after the officors arrived on 
the premises, and the testimony given * 7 does not disclose 
that a conspiracy existed before the visit of the officers.” 

And the court to epitomize its opinion: 

“Taking the setting of the whole case and the conditions which 
surrounded the defendiunts at the trial, and the errors pointed out 
in his honor's charge, which affected all of the defendants, a new 
trial is granted as all of them.” 

The opinion. was written by R. O. Purdy, acting associate justice, 
in it R. C. Watts and T. P. Cothran, associate justices, and J. II. 
Marion, acting associate justice, concurred. 

The case was argued before the court November, 1925, N. J. Fred- 
erick, negro, attorney of Columbia, appearing for the defendants, 


KILLED IN MAKING NAID 


“On account of the nature and rapidity of the occurrences at the 
time that Sheriff Howard came to his death, it is extremely dificult,” 
the opinion read, “to make a satisfactory statement of the events 
that transpired, and, besides, an extended statement is not neces- 
sary. The sheriff, with three deputies, McEtheney, Robinson, and 
Sheppard, approached the house of Sam Lowman, having a warrant 
to search the house for contraband Uquor, and the warrant was in 
the possession of Robinson. They did not know where Lowman lived, 
and so secing three boys in a ficld about 50 yards away from the 
house they stopped and asked them if Sam Lowman, allas Son Low- 
man, was negrocs, and one of them, Demon Lowman, alias Son Luw- 
man, was about 21 years old, and with him Clarence Lowman, then 
14 years old, and a small boy named Roy. (In addition to these 
three, who were members of the household of Sam Lowman, his 
family consisted of the woman, Annie, who was afterwards killed; 
the mother of Demon and Bertha; Rose, the wife of Demon, who 
was about his age; Bertha, the sister of Demon; and a young girl 
name Birdie.) 

“The officers appronched the house and stopped in front of it; the 
sheriff and Robinson going to the right of the house, Sheppard going 
to the left, and McElheney going to the front door. There were some 
Women at the back of the house. Upon secing the officers they ran to 
the house and were intercepted at the back door hy the sheriff, who 
told them to stand back, and Bertha grappled the sheriff. Annie, the 
mother of Demon and Bertha, attempted to assuuit Robinson with an 
ax, and Sheppard interfering, sbe threatened to assault him with the 
ax, and he shot and killed her. 
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“Tt appears that Demon Lowman entered from the front of the house 
and got a pistol and fired on McElheney and afterwards exchanged 
shots with Robinson in the yard. Some one shot the sheriff and killed 
lim at the rear of the house and, during the mé@lée, Bertha and Demon 
were wounded aud Clarence was afterwartis also shot. One of the wit- 
nesses said that all of the events in the house occurred in a few 
seconds. 

MUST SHOW CONSPIRACY 


It Is manifest from the nature of the case that if the judgments 
against the defendants are to stand there must have been a conspiracy 
on the part of the defendants to attack the officers. It is not the 
province of this court to discuss the testimony, but from the nature 
of the testimony it will not be amiss to say that a conspiracy could 
not have been formed by all of the defendants to attack the officers’ 
after the officers arrived upon the premises, and the testimony given by 
the witnesses does not disclose that a conspiracy existed before the 
visit of the officers, * 

“The concluding part of the preliminary statement in the case is: 
‘There was nothing immediately preceding or in the course of the 
trial to evidence any hostile or unusual feeling against the appellants.’ 

“This statement is not convincing to the court that a deep feeling 
against the defendants did not exist. In the first place, It would have 
been contrary to human nature for the people of the county not to 
have felt deeply incensed over the slaying of a useful oficer and a 
highly honored citizen, and in the next piace the able and conscientious 
trial judge deemed it expedient to state in his charge the reason for 
the appearance of the counsel appointed by the court for the defend- 
ants, The reason for this is manifest. The judge knew or feared that 
without such statement the resentment which existed in the minds of 
the community might react against the attorneys, Without such idea in 
his mind there would have been no reason for making such statement 
in his charge. 

“ His bonor charged the jury, in part, as follows: 

„This case is drawing to a close. These deferdants, Demon Low- 
man, Clarence Lowman, and Bertha Lowman, are the defendants that 
you are to try. As to Rosa and Birdie Lowman, you will return a 
verdict of not guilty, 

APPOINTED RY COURT 


“*Ntefore I go into the law of the case I want to say this, so that 
here may be no misunderstanding as to the attorneys representing 
these defendants, Some person might be so foolish as to condemn these 
attorneys for undertaking the defense of these defendants. But I want 
to say that they were appointed by the court—none of them wanted to 
do it—but it was their duty, when the court appointed them to come 
up and do their duty, because it makes no difference what crime anyone 
has committed, the law says that they shall have a fair and impartial 
trial, and if the crime with which they are charged is a capital offense, 
then it is the duty of the court to appoint some attorneys to see that 
the evidence is presented to the jury, and these attorneys, while it was 
vory disagreeable on their purt, came here and under appointment of 
the court undertook to bring out the facts in the case as best they 
could, so that the conrt assumes all responsibility for that, and I hope 
that no one will be so foolish as to ever condemn them for doing that 
which they are bound to do under their oath as attorneys. All that 
they are required to do was to see that their clients got a falr and im- 
partial trial and that the evidence was brought out so that the defend- 
ants would get a fair trial by getting all of the facts in the case. 
* * © Want to say that justice does not always reach the white 
man when he is charged with murder, but I have neyer yet scen a case 
tried where I thought a negro, tried by a white Jury, was done an injus- 
tice, and I fecl that you are going to give these defendants a fair trial. 

Now, gentlemen of the jury, it is no need for me to pass any furs 
ther on Sheriff Howard, whom the defendants are charged with killing. 
I have said while he was living and I say now that he is dead that I 
thought he was the best sherif in South Carolina. There is not any 
doubt in my mind about that. He wes a man who was fearless in the 
discharge of bis duty, und at the same time was not too harsh In dis- 
charging those duties. He was a man above reproach, and I think that 
Is enough to say of any man, These defendants are charged with 
murdering him, and no matter how much all of us may have thought 
of Sheriff? Howard, we are bound by our oath to see that these three 
defendants get a fair and impartial trial at our hands.’ 


CHARGE OF upon 


“His honor charged the law of self-defensa and of conspiracy, tell- 
ing the jury that if the defendants were acting independently only the 
one offending could be convicted, but that if they all knew that the men 
were officers and had come to search the premises for whisky, and with 
such knowledge started to fighting them, then all would be principals, 
and if one killed the sheriff all would be guilty. He charged also 
that ordinarily ‘a son seeing a father or mother engaged in a fight 
would not stop to argue who was right or who was wrong, but if they 
got into a fight and kill a person, their right would be the exact rights 
of the parent. If the parent was in the right and it was necessary for 
the parent to do as the child did, then the child would be entitled to 
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do the same.“ And he charged further: Now, the State must satisfy 
you, as they charge, that the defendants acted in concert; and the State 
must satisfy you beyond a reasonable doubt that one of the defendants 
did this killmg and there was a plan or concert among them to oppose 
the officers; and I will say now there is no dispute that the sheriff had 
a search warrant to search the house for contraband whisky and that 
he had with him his deputies, and, haying a search warrant, it was his 
duty under the law to go and search that house and it was the business 
of every single person in that house to submit to it and not to oppose 
him in his search,’ 

“His honor further charged the jury that they were bound by their 
oath to see that the defendants got fair and impartial trial; this 
involved a fair and impartial trial under the law pertaining to the 
situation in which they were placed. As was well said by Mr. Justice 
Marlon in Bushardt v. United Investment Co. (113 S. E. at p. 641), 
‘the law is not a respecter of persons and in its administration should 
not be open to the criticism that members of a race who have no part 
In its official enforcement are denied the consideration and protection 
to which they are justly entitled.’ s 


DID NOT KNOW OFFICERS 


“The defendants were at their home, where they had right to be, 
and when the officers approached were not engaged in the commission 
at any unlawful act. It does not appear that any of the defendants 
knew that the sheriff and bis deputies were officers, certainly not before 
the disturbance commenced, and the testimony on that point through- 
out the case is of a doubtful character ns to imparting this knowledge 
to the defendants. 

“The defendants had a right to use so much force as was necessary 
in keeping the officers from entering the house or in expelling them 
from it and protecting themselves in their home, untii the authority 
of the officers was made known, and then it was their duty to submit 
or resent it at their peril. 

“In Farmer against Sellers, an action by a widow against another 
for killing her husband while undertaking to execute a warrant, the 
court said, PFurmer was killed while forcing his way into the defend- 
ants house. On that point there was no dispute. The practical ques- 
tion before the jury then was, not whether defendant took the proper 
means to get Farmer out, but whether he was justified in shooting him 
while he was forcing his way in, in order to prevent the entry or to 
prevent defendant's own death or serious bodily injury. On this issue 
the instruction was clearly given that if Farmer was entering without 
authority of law the defendant had a right to oppose him by force, to 
the extent of taking his life if necessary. Farmer v. Sellers (89 S. C. 
402). 

ERROR IN CHARGE 

“As already stated, his honor charged the jury: ‘And I will say 
now there is no dispute that the sheriff had a search warrant to search 
the house for contraband whisky, and that he had with him his depu- 
ties; and having a search warrant, it was his duty under the law to 
go and search that house, and it was the business of every single 
person in that house to submit to ft, and not to oppose him in his 
search.’ 

“The necessary consequence would follow that if there was any 
resistance, the persons resisting would be guilty, leaving only the meas- 
ure of guilt to be fixed by the jury. 

“The charge excluded the right of the defendants to protect them- 
selves against search if they did not know that the parties making the 
search were officers, and carried with it, as a matter of fact, the idea 
that, having a search warrant, the sheriff and his deputies could make 
the search, and that the occupants of the premises would resist at their 
peril. The defendants were entitled to have the jury charged that they 
could stand on their rights as the occupants of the premises and pro- 
tect their home from invasion, using so much force as was necessary, 
unless they knew that these persons were officers with the right to 
search, and by this charge they were deprived of that right. * + © 

“Taking the setting of the whole case and the conditions which sur- 
rounded the defendants at the trial, and the errors pointed out in his 
honor’s charge, which affected all of the defendants, a new trial is 
granted as to all of them, 

“Mention has not been made of an exception to the exclusion of 
the testimony of Mr. Stansfield, one of the counsel. There was no 
error in not permitting him to testify. 

“A now trial is granted.” 


= MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGES 


The Senate, as in Committce of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effec- 
tively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory bird 
treaty with Great Britain by the establishment of migratory 
bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory 
birds, the provision of funds for establishing such areas, and 
the furnishing of adequate protection of migratory birds, for 
the estublishment of public shooting grounds to preserve the 
American system of free shooting, and for other purposes. 
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l Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 

[Mr. Caraway], who was unable to remain, was given my 
assurance that there would be no further action taken to-day 
on the migratory bird bill which is pending. He handed me 
three amendments which he desired me to present on his behalf, 
to be printed and lie on the table. I present them and ask that 
that may be done. I may say that they are not amendments 
of which I approve, but I merely offer them for him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendments 
will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. NORBECK. I also offer four proposed amendments on 
my own account, which are in the nature of substitutes for 
those of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. I ask that 
they also may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendments will 
be received, printed, and He on the table. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I wish to offer a couple of 
resolutions, one from the New York State Fish, Game, and For- 
est League and another by the Boone and Crockett Clib, of 
New York, and ask that they may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed In the Recor», as follows: 


The New York State Fish, Game, and Forest League on March 30, 
1926, passed the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this gathering that the United 
States Biological Survey has accomplished large good to all sportsmen 
and true conservationists by accurate fact finding and helpful adminis- 
tration.” 

The Boone and Crockett Club of New York, a sportswan's organiza- 
tion, which was originated by President Roosevelt and probably had the 
highest standing of any similar group in the country, passed the follow- 
ing resolution on March 9, 1926: 

“Whereas for many years the Bureau of Biological Survey, aided by 
the report of its corps of highly trained observers, has devoted to the 
question of wild life protection an intensive study over the whole terri- 
tory of the United States; and 

* Whereas from time to time occasions arise where persons or groups, 
influenced by local conditions or by the hasty reports of uninformed 
observers, endeavor by public outcry and newspaper climor to attract 
attention to their own theorles on conservation methods and to criticize 
the work of the Bilological Survey; and 

“ Whereas such efforts to alarm the public and to cast doubt on our 
most conservative and dependable source of information as to an im- 
portant natural resource and its sound administration are most harm- 
ful; and 

“Whereas the Boone and Crockett Club has by continuous olserva- 
tion and study made itself familiar with that part of the work of the 
Biological Survey relating to the conservation of wild life: Therefore 
be it 

“ Resolecd, That the Boone and Crockett Club heartily approves the 
ndministrative work that has been done and now is being done by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, work based on facts patiently gathered 
from all over the United States, to which facts are applied the most 
approved scientific methods: And further be it 

“ Resolved, That the club offers to the survey its hearty commenda- 
tion and support, and calls for the same support to the survey from ail 
the thoughtful public.” 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I have here a brief prepared 
by Hon. T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the Audubon Society, 
dealing with the question of Federal power and duck bag limits. 
I also ask that it be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the brief was ordered to be printed 
in the Record as follows: 

[From National Association of Audubon Societies] 
FEDERAL POWER AND Duck Bac LIMITS—FACTS 
FOREWORD 

There has been much misunderstanding of the problems involved in 
the administration and of laws governing our wild fowl, This study, 
by a friend of the association, is published with the hope that it may 
be helpful to those interested in solving these problems and nid the 
general public in acquiring a more accurate knowledge of the State and 
Federal laws and Federal policles surrounding the well-belng of the 
wild fowl of the United States, 

T. GILBERT PEARSON. 

New YORK CITY, May 1, 1920. 

CORRECT TABLE OF LEGAL BAG LIMITS 

It is asserted that 25 ducks per day may be killed every day tbrough- 
out the Federal seasons. This is untrue. 

Provided that ducks could be shot every day throughout the Federal 
geasons,. the average limit In the United States, as restricted by State 
laws, is approximately 15 a day. 
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Federn seasons In the defined districts are 108, 107, 106, and 92 
days. Federal regulations permit the killing of 25 ducks per day, 175 
per weck, and 2,700, 2,675, 2,650, and 2,300 per season, according to 
the number of days in the season. 

But all States except six, exercising thoir powers under the enabling 
act giving effect to the migratory bird treaty, have laws further re- 
stricting the killing, either by reducing seasons, excluding Sundays, or 
by reducing daily, weekly, or seasonal limits, or by setling aside rest 
days on which ducks can not legally be shot, 

State laws that result in reducing Federal limits govern the legal 
limita, 

Ducks are not native to any one State but to the whole United States. 

Those of Callfornia, Oregon, and Washington are one great flock. 
How many ducks can be legally killed from this tock? Not the number 
peemitted by law in any one of the States, but the average number 
legally permitted by this group of States. as a unit, including adjacent 
States occupled hy the same flock of ducks. The same holds true 
throughout the United States. 

On the assumption that ducks may be killed every day throughout the 
Federal seasons, the average national daily bag limit apportioned for 
the whole of the Federal seasons must therefore be obtained by dlyiding 
the total annual number of ducks legally permitted to be killed in all 
States by the total number of days in the Federal swisons, 

The following table illustrating the facts his been compiled from 
“Game Laws for the Season 1925-26," United States Department of 
Agriculture, “ Farmers’ Bulletin No, 1466." It does not include further 
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rostrictive killing under some regulations both of States and of several 
State counties, or of numerous clubs, These, if added, would bring 
the average limits still lower, 

It shows the legal maximums throughout full seasons, Practically, 
however, hunters shoot during only a very small proportion of the 
seasons, Furthermore, the average kill of ducks is only a. very small 
proportion of the legal limit. The actual number of ducks killed, there- 
fore, is but a small fraction of those indicated in the table: 
= 

Federal | State State hag | State bag State bag 
Stato season, | season, | limits, | limits, | limits, 
days days | daily weekly | seasonal 
Alubam aa 3 78 | 25 1,950 
Alaska 106 | 20 2. 120 
Arizona. 108 | 20 2, 160 
einn RN 78 25 1,950 
Arkansas County. 78 15 1,170 
California vz 107 | 25 800 
Colorado 107 | 25 2,075 
Connecticut 12 25 2,300 
Dolaware. * 2 1.840 
Florida. 92 25 300 
te S 78 2h 1,950 
Denn. 107 12 1, 254 
Illinois 107 15 1.605 
Inillau s 92 5 1,380 
Iowa 92 15 1,380 
Kansas... 92 15 1,320 
FKeutuck 7 92 25 0 2.300 
Louisiana. mn 92 25 300 
Ann!!! edus danes 42! 10 (0 
Mithin 78 2h 1,950 
Susquehanna Flats. 78 25 175 
Massachusetts... 92 25 2,260 
Michigan 107 15 765 
MINSA en... p2 12 120 
Mississippi.-.....2... 75 20 1.0 
Mis hh⁰rfrT 2.2... 12 15 1,380 
Montana. 91 20 1,820 
Nebraska... 92 25 2, 300 
NVM aan heas 107 15 738 
New Hampshire... _ 92 2) 1,840 
New Jersey... 92 25 2, 300 
New Mexico 107 2 2, 675 
New Vork “r 25 2,275 
Long Island 62 | 25 2.00 
North Carulina 78 2 1, 950 
Currituck Sound T5 27 1,300 
North Dakota 66 15 990 
CHGS oe NO 12 25 2,300 
Okisloma y2 15 100 
r 107 25 480 
Pennsylvanias... $2 15 00 
Ithode Land 107 25 2,675 
South Carolins. 75 25 1,050 
Baut Dakota #2 15 3,380 
"Pennessee ee 78 15 1,170 
Realfoot Lake 78 2 1,660 
Texas: 
North Zona 108 25 2. 700 
South Zone v2 25 2,300 
Utan ess $2 25 2,300 
14 counties... 107 25 2.675 
Veruiont 92 20 1,840 
Virginia -....---.. 7 25 350 
Washington. ....- 107 20 $20 
West Virginia... 40 2 1.000 
Wisconsin. ...--- 96 15 1,440 
Wyoming ug 15 1. 305 
e 5,076 87, 294 
67,2% divided by 5,755 equals 1656. 
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Tt wlll he observed that States have reduced Federal seasons 679 
days. The average bag linrit under State seasons is approximately 17 
per day, 

But what 1s the legal daily average throughout Federal seasons, at 
the national rate, in the groups of States where most of the ducks are 
killed? 

On the Atlantie coast, In Maryland, Currituck Sound, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, together, It is approximately 14. 

In the Central West and South, Including Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Nebraska, North Dakota, Missourl, Reelfoot Lake, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Texas (south zone), and Louisiana together, it Ix approxi- 
mately 15. 

In the Pacifle States, Utah (area of concentration), California, and 
Oregon, together, it is approximately 10. 

In all these groups combined, approximately 15. 


THE PROBLEMS AND THE USE OF FEDERAL POWER 


Not long after this century opened the numbers of ducks were de- 
creasing so rapidly as to cutie serious alarm, 

The causes were advancing civilization, increasing material luterests, 
and lack of wise restrictive legislation and of its proper enforcement, 
The first two causes could not be checked. More serious attention was 
therefore given to the others. 

The States, each acting independently, made their laws to sult local 
opinion. Bag limits varied from 10 per day up through to un- 
limited numbers. The same was true of State seasons, Sale of water- 
fowl largely prevailed. This encouraged deadly market killing. 
Methods of shooting were largely uncontrolled. Mere was the proper 
field for action. 

Congress gave heed. The nyigratory bird law was enacted In 1913, 
followed by the treaty with Canada in 1916 and by the enabling act fo 
1918. The Supreme Court declared the treaty constitutional in 1920. 

In 1913, therefore, Congress gave the administration of the wild 
fowl to the Department of Agriculture. The responsibility for their 
preservation thenceforth rested on it, 

But in the enabling act, section 6, Congress placed upon this depart- 
ment un additional responsibility, equally serlous—to preserve to each 
State full authority to make regulations, adjusted to local conditions 
and further to protect wild fowl, not Inconsistent with the treaty or 
with regulations issued under the enabling act. 

In other words, tn protecting the wild fowl the department must so 
use the Federal power as consistently to preserve State rights. 

In the spirit of these days, when the country ts reasonably alarmed 
ut the increasing expansion of Federal power, would anybody deny that 
this was a wise provision? 

To preserve the ducks by the minimum use of Federal combined 
with the mmximum use of State powers—this was the responsibility 
enjoined on the department by Congress. 

It has been the fundamental problem that has guided the administra- 
tive wild-fowl policy of the department, and no criticisms, prompted by 
misconceptions of the significance of this responsibility, have caused 
the department to swerve from tt. 


WIAT ARE DUCKS FOR? 


In law ducks are game birds. As such they are preserved for sport 
and tvod, Their econumic value to the Nation is bigh. It includes, 
besides food, employment, and the whole train of industrial activities 
included in their chuse. 

Their unmensurable value for recreation, Including health-giving 
activitivs, is probably of still greater benefit to our people. The in- 
terest und unceasing work of sportsmen have been the forces which 
have so acted on public opinion as to bring about Juws and methods 
to preserve the ducky, Nobody faniillar with the history of gamo 
couservation could deny this fact. 

A proportion of the people want wild fowl preserved, not for sport 
or food, but because of their enjoyment of wild life and of the 
beautiful in nature—a feeling shared also by sportsmen. 

It is clear, however, that preserved up to their maximum numbers 
adjusted to the limits of their food supply, ducks will always provide 
a Held of opportunity for nature lovers as great as that for sportsmen. 

HOW MANY DUCKS MUST un PRESERVED? 

A breeding stock sufficient to produce each year a surplus in full 
numbers up to the limits of their food supply. This surplus, after 
allowing for loss for natural causes, should be used for sport and for 
its economic value to the people. 

On the department rests the responsibility for so administering the 
ducks as to maintain a breeding stock which will produce this surplus. 


HOW DID THE DEPARTMENT ACT? 


In 1913 it made a study of the situation. It appointed an advisory 
hoard composed of Individuals experienced on this subject, representing 
all sections of the country, to advise it. 

The country was divided into sections and a restricted open season 
eliminating spring and summer shooting was assigned to each. 

Regulations were issued probibiting other chief factors which had 
decimuted the duck supply by killiag—sule, which eliminated market 
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shooting,- killing from motor beats, and after sundown and before 
sunrise, the bours of the day most favorable for shooting, and other 
minor practices. It established bag limits in 1918. 

In the United States there are 33 Federal refuges frequented by 
ducks, comprising about 3.433,000 acres, where shooting is prohlbited. 
Ten ef these have been established since 1913. 

Likewise there sre 76 State refuges, comprising more than 3,837,000 
ecres, G5 of them established since 1913. 

Owing to a northern cHmate, the conditions in Canada are for the 
most part different fiom those farther south. In Canada, however, 
Kllung has been restricted as much as in the States. 

Canada has approximately 88 national reservations, Including 1, 173 
square miles of water, frequented by dueks, and also 25 principal 
game reserves. 

THD RESULT 


The number of wild fowl have so increased since 1913 as to 
astonish the country. 

THE FEDERAL BAG LIMIT 

In 1918 the Federal bag Mmit was made 25 a day, not as a final, 
Unt ds n text limit most convenient to the States for a maximum one 
within which each conld adjust restrictive killing to its own local 
conditions. 

The table In this study demonstrates that most of the States have 
acted to restrict killing more or less below the Federil limits, 

The purpose of these Federal limits is generally misunderstood. 

They were made as a test to preserve wild fowl and at the same time 
insure, so far as consistent, State rights. 

A portion of the public has been led to believe that the amount of 
duck killing is determined by the daily bag limit.. This is not true. 
The mam question to be considered is restrictive killing. To achieve 
this, the daily bug limit is only one of several methods. 

A part of the publie further belicres that final bag limits were 
fixed in 1918 and have remained unconsidered up to the present. This 
is another mistake. 

Each year, after a careful study of the status of the ducks and of all 
factors bearing on their maintenance, the department reaches con- 
Clusions as to changes In regulations necessary to conserve them. 

Among all the pertinent factors it reconsiders bag limits. But in 
so doing, it must consider only the national supply of ducks and 
therefore only the average national daily bag limit. This, as has been 
shown, is approximately 15 per day. 

The advisory board then meets; recommendations are laid before it 
fur discussion and advice, which the department considers before 
issuing new regulations. 

The Federal bag limit, therefore, Is annual. As such it can be 
adjusted annually as conditions may require. 

WHEN SHOULD THE DEPARTMENT FURTHER REDUCE SHOOTING? 

The only reason that would justify further restricfion of killing 
would be a conclusion that legul shooting, or some other cause, is 
reducing the number of ducks below their available food supply, 


THE DEMANDS TO REDUCE FEDERAL BAG LIMITS 


Owing to lack of knowledge of the facts and of the proper con- 
ception of responsibilities in the use of Federal power, demands from 
some sections, in one case even reaching the stoge of a public cam- 
paign, have been made on the department to reduce the Federal bag 
Amit to 15 ducks æ day. 

In ignorance of the fact, as shown, that this is alrcady the average 
national bag limit, it is asserted that such Federal action will be 
the one panacea for saving the ducks. 

The main reasons given for these demands are the following: 

1. Ducks are decreasing and therefore need immediate restrictions 
on killing. 

2. The bag limits should be made uniform throughout the country. 

3. Since the department has the final responsibility for preserving 
the ducks, it should not permit the States to share it. The depart- 
ment should retain exclusive responsibility and alone reduce the bag 
limit. 

4. Under inereasing population ducks will be destroyed at the present 
rate of killing. The future dangers should be discounted now. 

5. No sportsman “ought” to kill 25 ducks a day. He should be 
gitisied with 13. 


” 


TRESENT SUPPLY OF DUCKS 


Ducks exist in enormous numbers thronghont the continent north 
of Central America. We must think of them in terms of tens of 
millions and not feel alarmed that several millions are killed cach 
year. They are very prolific, 

The sapply can only be approximately determined by a detailed 
study of continental conditions by trained men. Uncertain in their 
habits, shifting in their annual flights, thelr appearance or absence 
controlled in some degree by weather and water, their temporary 
habitats varying according to changing conditions, driven to concen- 
tration by progressive drainage of marsh lands and by the lowering 
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of water levels im some of the States, the problem of estimating 2 
Increase or decrease is very complex. z 

The department has in the Biological Survey the only erkenn 
competent to solve these problems. 

At the request of the President in 1924, the National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation was organized, The conference appointed a com- 
mittce on game, composed of most experienced men from eies yt seč- 
tions of the country. 

The question of wild-fowl conservation was thoroughly discussed, 
particularly the Federal reduction of bag limits. The committee in- 
cluded among its members the leaders of those who believed that Fed- 
eral limits should be immediately reduced, As a result, the committee 
unanimously voted a resolution advocating reduction of bag limits 
“where necessary.” 

The committee on birds, composed of leading ornithologists, also 
discussed the question and voted unanimously “ measures regulating 
hunting seasons and bag limits should be determined only after careful 
consideration of local conditions.” 

Both resolutions were indorsed by the confereues. 

Was it necessary to reduce Federal bag limits? The first act of 
the executive committee of the conference was formally to request the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make a complete investigation to de- 
termine the status of the waterfowl 

The Biological Survey started a methodical investigation aaa ex- 
tended it over 20 months, It reperted the results to the conference 
in 1926, “Special report: Our migratory wild fowl and present condi- 
tions affecting their abundance.” ‘This may be obtained from the Bio- 
logical Survey. 

The conclusion is that the wild fowl supply is nt present maintained. 
There is no present necessity for the department further to restrict 
the killing. 

The report docs, however, enumerate serious dangers to the future 
of wild fowl, quite independent of and other than those of killing. 

In view of such an investigation, of what value are reports to the 
contrary based on limited or local observations? 


UNIFORMITY 


Glance at the table and note the difference In State methods of 
restricting killing by daily, weekly, or season limits, reduced seasons, 
excluded Sundays, rest days, county regulations, : 

This is the result of the exercise of State rights specially con- 
ferred on them by Congress. Each State must and should have the 
Tight, so far as consistent, to adjust its own regulations. Under tho 
law no change fn Federal regulations could bring any result eren 
approaching uniformity. 

Uniformity could, however, be obtained by getting Congress to fiith- 
draw these rights from the States and transfer them cxclusiyeiy to 
the department. Then the same regulations could be applied to every 
State without any one of them having the right to change them. Con- 
gress would not, and onght not, thus to destroy State rights. 

The department has, however, compelled uniformity in vital factors— 
prohibition of spring and summer shooting, nonsale of ducks, and by 
other regulations already mentioned, 

SHOULD THE DEPARTMENT ALONE BE RESPONSIBLE FOR REDUCIXG RAG 
LIMITS? 


Under the Federal law the department is respensible only for mein- 
taining the national supply of ducks. 

It can make bag limits. But it can not prevent States from reduc- 
ing those bag limits. Most of the States in one way or another have 
reduced them. 

How can the department, therefore, alone be responsible for bag 
Iimits? Only by an act of Congress withdrawing those rights now 
enjoyed by the States. 

The responsibility of the department includes regard for all factors 
involved in protecting wild fowl Among them are bag limits, and 
here the department must consider the results of the actions of the 
States which establish under the law the legal bag Umits when they 
are below those fixed by the department. 

The national average is approximately 15 per day. 

INCREASING POPULATION—DISCOUNTING THE FUTURE NOW 

There is no ground whatever for alarm, This is the first and the 
simplest question considered by the depurtment. 

It has completo power of restrictive regulation, in each and very 
detail, in all States. It can completely prohibit killing. 

Its power can be exerted annually. 

Thus, so far as killing fs a factor, the department has complete 
control. 

THE ASSERTION THAT NO SPORTSMAN “ OUGHT’? TO KILL MOLE THAN 15 
DUCKS A DAY 

This is a debatable question. Even some of the best sportsmen Itter 
about it. However, it is a question of sportsmanship, taste, conduct, 
or whatever term may be applied. 


It Is an ethical question, and as such the department bas nothing to 
do with it. 
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Its only responsibility is to maintain a surplus of ducks and, so far 
aa consistent, State rights. This surplus must be delivered to the 
people, It can not issue regulations governing the ethical use of it. 
We would rebel against such a misuse of Federal power. 

Each sportsman may decide this for himself. A majority in any 
State may, if they think it wise, attempt State regulation in this 
ethical field. 

The Federal Government, never. . 

HOW TO RESTRICT KILLING—FACTS 

Killing can only be effectively reduced by methods which can be 
reasonalily enforced, In sections of duck concentration and in other 
places where good shooting is possible neither daily, weekly, nor sea- 
sonal limits can be enforced. In all sections they are only feebly 
enforced. 

The Federal Government has only obtained four or five convictions 


for bag-limit violations since 1918. All States have had similar cx- 
periences. Bag limits are effective only as hunters voluntarily respect 
them, These are well-known facts. 


Reduce bag limits below what sportsmen believe necessary and reason- 
able, and disregard of game laws will be general, They will be more or 
less nullified, Increasing indifference to game laws would be a serious 
danger to all game conservation, 

Yet duck bag limits, scientifically adjusted, should continue as a 
method of restrictive killing. Their existence reduces recklessness and 
Indifferonce. They have a moral effect. 

The only effective methods to reduce killing are reducing open seasons 
or the hours of shooting or establishing. rest days, where practical, 
when ducks can not be shot. All these methods make for the welfare 
of the ducks, since they provide periods of undisturbed resting and 
feeding. 

Such regulations can be and have been enforced. The firing or even 
the carrylug of a gun invites attention to the violation. 

Who can doubt this? If necessary to restrict killing, why not stress 
the importance of this rather than that of unenforcible bag limits? 


SCIENTIFIC ADMINISTRATION OF DUCK CONSERVATION 


We know that hordes of ducks migrating through sections of the 
country form separate groups more or less independent of, and un- 
related to, each other, 

We do not yet know most of the facts. Before we can learn them 
different breeding areas must be visited for the purpose of banding 
ducks. Since sufficient funds for such purposes have not been appro- 
priated to the Department of Agriculture, study in this direction has 
been limited. 

We do know, however, that the ducks of the Pacific const are a group 
wholly separate from that on the Atlantic coast. Conditions, popula- 
tion, habitats widely differ in both regions. 

Therefore it is bad administration and unscientific to make uniform, 
blanket Wederal regulations covering two groups of ducks so widely 
separated, It would be as intelligent as to make the same regulation 
apply both to the deer of California and to those of New York, They 
should be regulated independently. 

When we know the facts and can determine the other independent 
migrating groups, eich must receive special treatment. 

If our ducks are to be correctly administered, the importance of 
determining this problem is obvious. 


TUK REAL DANGERS 


At present ducks are probably at or beyond their food supply. Pro- 
gressive drainage of marsh arenas throughout the country and the 
lowering of the water level in some States have restricted their fall 
and winter habitats. They have been forced to concentrate in other 
areas and reduce their available food. These causes have led to dis- 
vase and to the dangers of starvation—in some cases to forced enang 
of feeding habits which have become a menace to crops. 

Oil-polluted and alkali waters annually destroy great numbers, Dis- 
ease has been increasing. Adverse conditions on their breeding grounds 
have been destructive to ducks; how much we do not know and can 
not kuow until the breeding grounds shall be visited at the breeding 
time. Destruction of the food supply and methods of preserving and 
of increasing it, droughts, an international treaty with Mexico, more 
systematic study of natural enemies; there are other serious factors. 

This ig the fleld that needs concentration and attention. In it bag 
limits are insignificant factors. The agitation about them only di- 
verts attention and work from being directed toward the vital prob- 
lems. 8 

THE FUNDAMANTAL PROBLEM 

The maintenance of our wild fowl depends on correct administra- 
tion, hoth scientitic and practical, and on increased funds available 
for that purpose. 

Congress has given complete administrative power to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, acting through the Biological Survey. To solve 
this continental problem there can be no substitute for this bureau. 

It has fulfilled its responsibilities and produced satisfactory results. 

The fundamental dangers that threaten our ducks are campaigns of 
irresponsible criticism directed against this bureau and bills in Con- 
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gress to curtall its necessary powers and cripple its administrative 
capacity. 

The fundamental necessity on which depends the future conscva- 
tion of our ducks is the strengthening of the administrative capacity 
of this bureau by the confidence and active cooperation of the public, 
Including sympathetic constructive criticism when believed to be nec- 
essary. 

If distrust of and agitation against this bureau, prompted by lack 
of knowledge of the facts and of the problems, shall continue to the 
point where political pressure will force the Department of Agricul- 
ture to base its administrative methods on uninformed clamor rather 
than on scientific practical facts, our ducks are doomed, 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; I am through. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
has the floor in his own right. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I understand that it is the pur- 
Dose not to proceed with the migratory bird bill at this time. 

Mr. NORBECK. It is not. 

Mr. DILL. I can not refrain from commenting on the fact 
that it is only 20 minutes after 1 o'clock, and that yesterday we 
were told that the migratory bird bill was being filibustered to 
death. Yet we are to adjourn over until Tuesday, though those 
of us who are interested in the bird bill are willing to go ahead 
with it and dispose of it as soon as it can be disposed of in the 
ordinary course of discussion. I merely wish to make this 
comment in the light of the fact that we are told here that the 
bill can not be acted upon because of a filibuster. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator is aware of the fact that we 
have not had a quorum here this morning and have not at this 
time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not think we are 
aware of that fact. I counted the number of Senators on the 
floor a few moments ago, and I think there were 43 present at 
that time. I am quite sure we have a quorum, and there is 
no reason why we can not go on with this bill. I do not under- 
stand why the Senator does not press the bill for a speedy de- 
termination, I am informed by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Dirt] that he desires to make a speech on the subject; 
that he is ready to proceed, and I sce no reason why we should 
not go on with the bill, 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish to say to the Senator from Tennes- 
see that nothing would please me better than to go on with the 
bill; I have been very desirous of going on with it, but one 
Senator after another came to me to say that he could not be 
present this afternoon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it seems to me that this bill 
is being allowed to be used as a cat’s-paw to defeat other 
measures. I think that the Senator ought to press the bill; 
lie ought to secure a vote on it, so that the Senate may pro- 
ceed to the consideration of more important business before us. 
I hope he will insist upon an early determination of his bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to remind the Senator of 
the fact there has been a cloture petition filed here and that 
it will come up before the Senate for action on Tuesday. It 
is proposed that we adjourn at this time for the day, and then 
it is proposed that further discussion on the bill shall be 
cut off. I have taken some care to go through the RECORD 
and estimate the time spent on this bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. There is nothing to prevent the Senator 
from Washington speaking on the bill at this time and as long 
as he wants to do so, 

Mr. DILL. If the bill is not going to be taken up and con- 
sidered the Senator from Washington is not going to speak 
on it. The Senator from Washington wants to talk about the 
bill and has some things to say about the bill which he thinks 
are important. 

Mr. NORBECK. Several Senators have said that they have 
appointments. They want to attend the exercises to be held 
at 3 o'clock this afternoon, and it is impossible for them to 
remain here. ‘The Senator from Washington and I discussed 
the matter this morning, and I also discussed it with other 
Senators, and the conclusion was thut if there were to be no 
speeches, perhaps, we could take up and pass the bill. Then, 
the Senator from Washington said he wanted to make quite a 
long speech, There is not this afternoon sufficient time fer a 
long speech and also for action on the bill; so I assured the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], who is interested in 
the bill, that I saw no way of going ahend with it to-day; 
and he left the Chamber with that understanding. 

Mr. DILL. I expect to speak about 30 minutes. That is 
what I informed the Senator. I am not going to press for 
action, but I made my comment in regard to the procedure 


on this bit! because I wanted to show that those of us who 
— are fighting the bill are not responsible for the failure to dis- 
_euss it and proceed with it to-day. 

Mr. NORBECK. I will ask the Senator if he did not tell 
me within the last half hour that there was one Senator who 
would object to action on the bill? 

Mr. DILL. I said that that was my understanding. 

Mr. NORBECK. He has objected to it a dozen times, and 
what is the use of trying to go ahead with it now? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If we shall continue in the way we have 
been proceeding, we will have this bill before us for a long time. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I am not asking for any 
delay on the bill. I have merely stated the situation as it is. 
Mr. DILL. If the Senator wants to go on and fight the 


bill through, let us take it up and go on with it. I am pre- 
pared to discuss it, am prepared to vote on any amendment 
that may be presented, and to have a vote on the final passage 
of the bill as soon as we can get to a vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask for the 
regular order, which I understand is the unfinished business. 

Mr. DILL. And the pending amendment, as I understand, 
is that of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Washington if he has an amendment which he desires to offer? 

Mr. DILL. No; the amendments I have to offer to the 
bill have already been presented and printed. I have, however, 
some matter I desire to have inserted in the Recorp in regard 
to the bill. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Recorp a statement from the Biological Survey showing 
the amount of fees received in the various States for hunting 
licenses for the past year and also a resolution adopted by 
the Western Association of State Game Commissioners at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request? There being none, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


HUNTING LICENSES SWELL STATE REVENUES 


More than 5,000,000 hunting and fishing licenses were taken ont 
during the season 1924-25 by sportsmen and anglers throughout the 
United States, including Alaska, and the returns to State treasuries 
amounted to more than $6,400,000. Detailed figures for the season, 
just compiled by the Biological Survey of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, show increases in the numbers of licenses issued and 
fees received over the two years preceding. Two years before the 
licenses numbered 4,341,498, and the fees paid were $5,385,489. One 
year later 4,395,038 hunters paid for their licenses a total of $5,594,982. 
During the season 1924-25 the license figures were 5,039,834, and the 
fees totaled $6,423,276.87. Pennsylvania, with 504,130 licenses and 
fees of $613,929.80, headed the list both in licenses and returns to the 
State treasury. The complete figures are giving in the following table: 


Money 


Allen returns 


Angling 


$67,136. 61 


15, 260 
317,394 


Department of game and fresh-water fish Greated 1925, 
t Conibined hunting and fishing liconse, 
No State commission. 
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Nonresi- y Money 

State Resident abut Alien | Angling | returns 
Pennsylvania.. 501,572 $413, 939.30 
Rhode Island 11,179 14, 029. 00 
South Carolin 80,442 139.672,00 
South Dakota 63. 295 5, 201. H 
Tennessee 5O, 803 138, 295. 70 
Texas.. 71.812 97, 481.00 
Utah.. 253, 840 70, 434.10 
Vernon 738, 050 140, 789.40 
Virginia 85, S83 185, 561. 00 
West Virgini 44, 850 46, 440. 00 
Wisconsin. 180, C00 206, 600.00 
Wyoming 222,256 73, 644. 75 
Acc easy 5, 964. 00 
AA P 4,352,839 | 41,316 1,535 | 134,094 6, 423, 270.87 


? Combined hunting and fishing licenss, 

t For six-month period only. 

è No resident hunting license require’. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF STATE GAME COM- 
MISSIONERS, JANUARY 17, 1922 

The several commissioners and gume wardens of the game and fish 
departiments of the States of Arizona, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, and Wyoming, in conference assembled at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, this 17th day of January, 1922, having carefully considered 
United States Senate bill No. 1452, entitled The Federal public shoot- 
ing ground and game refuge act,” do unanimously adopt the following 
resolution: 

Whereas we appreciate the need for the establishment of public shoot- 
lug grounds and game refuges in various parts of the United States for 
the benefit of the public at large and for the protection of migratory 
birds; and 

Whereas we; through our several game and fish departments in the 
States which we represent, have given our full support and cooperation 
to the efforts of the Federal Government to successfully administer the 
present Federal migratory bird laws and regulations; and 

Whereas we approve of the purpose and aims of the Federal Govern- 
ment as evidenced by the present migratory bird law and are in favor 
of such additional legislation as may further such purpose; and 

Whereas, on the other hand, we are not unmindful of the inherent 
sovereignty of the several States as recognized in the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in its determination that the game 
and fish within the confines of cach State are the property of such 
State, and therefore under the jurisdiction and control of State author- 
ity; and 

Whereas we disapprove of the centralization of control in the Fed- 
eral Government of the game, birds, animals, and fishes which find their 
range within the confines of any State; and 

Whereas the purport of said Senate bill No. 1452 is not, in our opin- 
ion, as indicated in its title, but, on the contrary, is designed to and will 
result In an unwarranted encroachment by the Federal Government 
upon the rights of the various States in the protection of their fish 
and game and in the administration of their fish and game laws: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we protest against the enactment into law of United 
States Senate bill No, 1452 for the reasons as set forth in the foregoing 
preambles and more specificially because: 

1. Said Senate bill, although in its title “ Providing for establishing 
shooting grounds for tbe public; for establishing game refuges and 
breeding grounds; for protecting migratory birds and requiring a Fed- 
eral license to hunt them,“ nevertheless, in the body thereof, purports 
to give authority in no wise indicated in the title, and delegates power 
to the Department of Agriculture and a committee consisting of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Attorney General, the Postmaster General, 
two Members of the Senate, and two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, giving said commission complete legislative powers to make 
rules and regulations which will have the force of laws governing and 
controlling not only the migratory birds and game animals but also the 
fishes that may be found in their natural state or introduced into any 
of the lands or waters upon any game preserve secured under said act, 
either by gift, lease, or purchase. 

2. We do not approve of creating a Federal organization of game war- 
dens which, In the enforcement of said act, will largely duplicate the 
work of the State organizations for the protection of fish and game, 
thereby increasing the operating expenses necessary to the enforcement 
of the law and tending to create conflicting authority between State and 
Federal game wardens and to disrupt the harmony and unity of pur- 
pose now existing between the State and Federal departments. 

3. We object to the Federal Government assessing a license fee 
against citizens of a State for the privilege of hunti=g and fishing 
within the confines of his own State, 

And 

Whereas we believe that the enforcement of the migratory bird law 
is of sufficient importance to justify a direct appropriation from Con- 
gress for that purpose: Be it further 
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Resolved, That we favor a direct appropriation from Congress for the 
purpose of enforcing the migratory bird treaty act and the establish- 
ment of public sheeting grounds and game refuges under the direction 
of the Biological Survey. 

It bas been determined to express the foregoing ideas in resolution 
form for the purpose of conveying to the Congress of the United States 
a concrete expression by the fish and game officials of the above-named 
States who are primarily interested in legislation, be it State or Fed- 
cral, which will be most suitably designed to accomplish the protee don 
and increase the fish and game of the country and to avoid submerging 
a laudable common purpose in disputes and conflicts (intensified pos- 
sibly by a sense of unjust assumption of Federal control) between of- 
ciais and employees of departments of Government with overlupping 
coordinate authority. É 

D. H. MADSEN, President, 
J. W. Tixcey, Secretary. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CURTIS. Only for a question. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I thought possibly we 
could take up Senate Resolution No. 31 this afternoon, if the 
Senate has run out of anything to do. 

Mr. MeN ART. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I decline to yield for the pur- 
pose of taking up aby measure. 

Mr. McNARY. I thought that the unfinished business had 
been laid by the Chair before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has not technically been 
done, but in order that it may be done the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, because that has been twice 
requested. , Š 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Kansas permit me to make a brief statement for about two or 
three minutes? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have had Senate Res- 
clution No. 31, to investigate the rapid increase in the prices 
of gasoline, kerosene, and other petroleum products, pending for 
the last week or two. The Senate is just jogging along, killing 
time, when the people of the country are suffering as a result 
of the situation which bas been brought about; and it seems to 
me that, instead of the Senate loafing on the job all afternoon, 
we could take up the resolution and either pass it or defeat it. 
I believe a majority of the Senators are favorable to the 
resolution. I do not feel that it ought to be merely stifled and 
action on the resolution absolutely prevented when the Senate 
has nothing else to do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senate seems to have run out of any- 
thing to do, and I had hoped we could take up the resolution 
this afternoon. The American people are complaining, and they 
feel that this question ought to be investigated. The Standard 
Oil Co., which controls price fixing, is becoming more monop- 
clistic not only in its practices but in gobbling up the inde- 
pendent oil companies of this country, as I will demonstrate 
when I get an opportunity to discuss this question; yet there 
seems to be a determination not to let this resolution be con- 
sidered, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I shouid like to see the resolution considered, but the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrenp] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Ence] are not here. It was understood that 
only the migratory bird bill would be taken up this afternoon. 
I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. MONARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas withdraw his motion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for tlie yeas and nays on the motion, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Oregon if it is 
not his intention to ask for the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary 
for me to state in advance that which I am about to state. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yicld to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator will haye to state the purpose 
of the interruption if he desires me to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chalr must know whether 
or not the Senator from Kansas yields. ` 
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Mr. CURTIS. I wish to know for what purpose the Senator 
from Oregon desires me to yield to him. 

Mr. McNARY. I merely wish to appeal to the Senator from 
Kansas and to enter a protest against adjourning this afternoon 
at this time. Those who favor farm relief legislation have been 
very patient; I have had numerous Members of the Senate apm 
peal to me to displace the unfinished business, but owing to 
my high regard for the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NOR- 
BECK] and my wish not to hamper his efforts to have his bill 
passed, I have resisted those importunities, It is now Satur- 
day, and it occurs to me that we might go forward and get 
a vote on the pending bill this afternoon. I hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that on Tuesday of next week I may haye a few minutes 
to address myself to the subject of farm relief legislation and 
properly to place it before the Senate for further consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I interrupt 
the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to make a suggestion. 
I understand the Senater from South Dakota, who is in charge 
of the pending bill, has advised another Senator, at his request, 
that he will not press the bili to-day, but the Senator from 
South Dakota will be fully relieved if the Senate itself shall 
decide to go on with the bill; and that is what I think we 
ought to do. > 

Mr. McNARY. I am in accord with that. I merely wish to 
say a word further, and I shall then be through. I appreciate 
tle courtesy of the Senator from Kansas in yielding to me for 
just a moment. i 

Mr. President, we enter next weck, the next session begin- 
ning on Tuesday, without any assurance that the migratory 
bird bill will be disposed of. There is a point when patience 
ceases to be a virtue. I have not in this body done a dis- 
courteous thiug, to my knowledge; but if this bird bill does 
not come to a final vote early next week, I shall move to dis- 
place it, Therefore I think the precious hours this afternoon 
might well be spent in the further consideration of this bill, 
and = appeal to the Senator from Kansas that it may go for- 
war 

The session is drawing to a close. The House has nearly 
completed its business. If the farmer is going to get any relief, 
it must start in this body, and the House must be given suffi- 
cient time to consider it. 

Mr. President, I again appeal to my distinguished friend, and 
the friend of the farmer, from Kansas that we may go on this 
afternoon. iss 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator knows that I am 
just as anxious to bave farm legislation taken up as he is, 
He also knows that the bill was placed upon the program for 
cousideration, and at that time the Senator was not ready to 
take up the matter and wanted consideration in the Senate 
delayed until furm legislation was disposed of in the House. 
In the meantime another measure has been laid before the 
Senate, and a notice for cloture has been served and will be 
taken up on Tuesday. I do hope we will get a vote on the 
pending bill on Tuesday without having to invoke cloture. I 
have assurances from some of those who have been opposing 
the pending measure that they hope a vote may be had 
Tuesday. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Kansas yield? 

1 CURTIS, Let me make the statement and then I VIII 
yield. 

The Senator knows that there are a number of exercises 
on this afternoon. A number of Senators who were here jeft 
a half hour ago with the understanding that nothing wauld 
be done this afternoon. The Senator in charge of the pending 
measure has stated that he promised one Senator who Bas 
several amendments pending that nothing cise would be done 
this afternoon on the measure, s 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, let me interject tiere 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do. 

Mr. NORPECK. I did that after being told by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DILL] that we could not get a vote ou 
the bill to-day because one Senator cbhjected. 

Mr. DILL. We can adopt some of the amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in view of the circumstances 
I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. COUZENS. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
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Mr.-McKELLAR. Let it be determined whether or not the 
yeas and nays are ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment. The yeas 
and nays are ordered, a sufficient number of hands haying been 
raised but the Senator from Michigan has asked for the 
presenee of a quorum. 

Mr. COUZENS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair holds that the motion to adjourn is not to be displaced 
by asking for a quorum. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas that the Senate adjourn. On that 
motion the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER]. As I 
understand that he would vote on this question as I shall 
vote, I feel at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puipers]. Being in- 
formed that he would vote on tliis matter as I shall vote, I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GIL- 
LETT]. As he is absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). T will ask if 
the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that the 
junior Senator from North Carolina has not voted. 

Mr. WARREN. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my general pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HAR- 
RELD] to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Swirl, and 
will let my yote stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylyania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wanpswortn] with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EDWARDS]; 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Wetter] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Nuri v]: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BIxa HAN] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WAIS NI: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF] with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson]; 

The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. MCKINLEY] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINS0N] ; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Maxs] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. STECK]; 

The Senator from Ohlo [Mr. Fess] with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris]; and 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSpDELL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before making the announce- 
ment, the Chair feels it his duty to state that he is now of 
opinion that the suggestion of the absence of a quorum by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] was in order; so, 
as far as the Chair can make amends, he now does so. 

The result wus announced—yeas 21, nays 20, as follows: 


I desire to announce the follow- 


YBAS—21 
Bleasa Ferris King Watson 
Rutier George Mcslaster Williams 
Cameron Gerry Pine Willis 
Capper Hate Pittman 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ind. 
Curtis Kendrick Schall 
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NAYS—20 

Ashurst Gooding MeKellar Sheppard 
Bratton Hetlin McNary Simmons 
Cummins Johnson Maytield Stanfield 
pii Jones, Wash, Norris Stephens 
Frazier La Follette Oddie Trammell 

NOT VOTING—55 
Bayard Fess Means Shipstead 
Bingham Fletcher Metcalf Shortridge 
Borah Gillett Moses Smith 
Broussard Glass Neely Smoot 
Bruce Gof Norbeck Steck 
Caraway Greene Nye Swanson 
Copeland Harreld Overman Tyson 
Dale Harris Pepper Underwood 
Deneen Harrison Phipps Wadsworth 
du Pont Howell Ransdell Walsh 
Edge Keyes Reed. Mo. Warren 
Edwards Lenroat Reed, Va, Weller 
Ernst McKinley Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
Fernald McLean Sackett 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 1 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) adjourned, the adjournment being under 
the order preyiously entered, until Tuesday, June 1, 1926, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 29 (legis- 
lative day of May 26), 1926 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
Lewis Atterbury Conner to be brigadier general, Medical 
Reserve. 
William Holland Wilmer to be brigadier general, Medical 
Reserve. 
APPOINTMENT BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 
Stanton Louis Bertschey to be captain, Field Artillery. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
Daniel Whilldin Hand to be colonel, Field Artillery. 
George Watkins Ewell to be lieutenant colonel, Quartermaster 
Corps. 
Frank Elmer Parker to be major, Finance Department. 
Edwin Fairbrother Ely to be major, Finance Department, 
Raymond George Moses to be major, Corps of Engineers. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
TO BE COMMANDERS 
Timothy J. Keleher. 
Howard B. Mecleary. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 
Donald M. Dalton. 
William S. Popham, Ir. 
TO BE LIEUTENANTS 
John E. Canoose. 
Joseph P. Tomelty. 
Felix L. Johnson. S 
David A. Hughes. 
Jesse G. Johnson. 
Andrew T. Lamore. 
Ralph P. Noisat. 
TO BE SURGEONS 
William S. Leavenworth. 
William D. Davis. 
TO BE CHIEF MACHINIST 
Ralph M. Jeffries. 
TO BE CHIEF PAY CLERKS 
Howard N. Walling. ` 
John Ermerins. 
John G. Connolly. 
MARINE Cores 
TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS 
Austin Kautz, jr. 
Lee N. Utz. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALASKA 
John W. Stedman, Wrangell. 
FLORIDA 
Algernon Keathley, Brooksville, 
Hattie M. Flagg, Lake Wales. 
Jennie L. Cooley, Lynn Haven. 
Elizabeth Manners, Watertown. 
IDAHO 


George F. Clark, Paul. 
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Arthur Rice, Alton. 

Berry Crow, Licking. 

Mary E. Blackburn, Malta Bend. 

Philip G. Wild, Spickard. 
NEBRASKA 


James E. Schoonover, Aurora. 
Carroll C. Colbert, Wauneta. 


NEW JERSEY 
Selina L. Caruth, East Paterson. 


Erwin K. Kenworthy, Millington. 
William J, Caswell, Washington. 


NEW MEXICO 


Ernest A. Hannah, Artesia. 
Morgan P. Harvey, Clayton. 
John C. Luikart, Clovis. 
Florence E. Knight, Dexter, 
Joseph H. Gentry, Fort Stanton. 
Annie C. Garcia, Gibson. 
Nora A. Keithly, Hot Springs, 
Roy H. Smith, Tucumeari. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ellis D. Keyes, Ariel. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Jonathan Bateman, Manville. 
WISCONSIN 


William H. Fieweger, Kimberly. 
Edith Best, Prairie Farm. 


MISSOURI 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarunpax, May 29, 1926 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and was called to order 
by the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. TILSON. 

The Chaplin, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


God of our fathers, Creator of our beings, and Savior of our 
souls, we lift our voice to Thee because our hearts are filled 
with gratitude. For the glorious past of our country, we praise 
Thee; for the precious heritage bestowed upon us by the 
sacrifice and service of our forefathers, we thank Thee; and we 
bless Thee for a united citizenship that preserves and makes 
secure the integrity of our Republic, which is the miracle of 
the centuries. O Lord, our God, as we approach the sacred 
Memorial Day—a day set apart and dedicated to our heroic 
dead—may our souls listen; for where there is a listening soul, 
there God is. Merciful Father, in the midst of the patient 
moments, as the heart of the North and the heart of the South 
are dissolved, as the tears of the Gray and the tears of the 
Blue are mingled above the hallowed sod of their heroes, O 
may we behold one flag, one Nation established in unity and 
with honor to all. When the day is ended, out of life’s western 
windows may we see the gleam of the setting sun and let us 
feel the divine hush as it falls from the slopes of paradise. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
SETTLEMENT OF THE FRENCH DEBT 


Mr. GREEN of. Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
unanimous-consent request. On yesterday I was given leave 
to haye until midnight to-night to file a report on the French 
debt settlement. I find in consequence of there being a holiday 
on Monday that it will not be possible to get the printed report 
in separate form in the hands of Members on Monday, as I 
hoped to do, and we expect to take it up on Tuesday. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that the body of the report may 
be printed in the Recorp to-day so that Members may have it 
on their desks to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Towa asks 
unanimous consent that the report on the French debt settle- 
ment may be printed in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman if the report is in harmony with the 
settlement of the Italian debt. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not know what the gentleman 
means by being “in harmony” with it. 
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Mr. HOWARD. Does it give away as much money to the 
French as we gave away in the settlement of the Italian debt? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I hope my friend will allow ine to 
object to his use of the term give away” with reference to 
something that we never had. There is not as large percentage 
of reduction made in this French settlement as in the Italian 
debt settlement. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is the best news I have heard in 
reference to these damnable settlements, and I do not object. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Reserving the right to object—and E shall 
not object—will not the gentleman from Tewn make it a part 
of his request that the repert be printed in the usual type of 
the Ryconp, and not in small type? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The report is rather extensive, 

Mr. COLLIER. I want to say that we on the minority side 
have not seen the report and did not know anything about it 
until yesterday afternoon, when the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Tinson] asked unanimous consent to have the report 
filed not later than midnight to-night. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Does the gentleman think that many 
more Members wonld read it if printed in the larger type? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If the gentleman will yield, I understand 
the printing of documents in the finer type is tmder a law that 
we passed, and the Printing Office takes the position that the 
House of Representatives by unanimous consent can not repeal 
or amend a law. So the request is always ignored and is 


useless. 
Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, he is in part 
correct. It is not a law, but a rule adopted by the Joint Com- 


mittee on Printing. I have felt personally that it is ridiculous 
that the House should be in such a position as the gentleman 
states—that we can not order these documents printed as we 
want them. The gentleman is correet that onder the ruling 
of the Joint Committee on Printing the Public Printer refuses 
to follow the direction of the House. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That is the point I want to make—that 
ali this is futile because the Printing Office will not acquiesce. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will they not acquiesce to a request from 
the Joint Committee on Printing? 

Mr, COLLIER. I did not knew that the Public Printer 
could overrule Congress whenever he wanted to, but we have 
learned many things in the last three or four years, and are 
learning new things every day, some of which are amazing. I 
was yoicing the request of a number of Members. The whole 
thing is unusual, the report ought to bave been made several 
days in advance. Here is a four billion proposition which 
comes up With only one legislative day between the filing of 
the report and taking it up in the House, as Sunday and Mon- 
day will not be legislative days. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Members will have a better chance 
to read the report if it is printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. COLLIER. I simply made the request that the repert 
be printed in a form that will be easy for Members to read. 
I made it at the request of several of my colleagues, but if 
they will not do it I shall not object to the unanimons-consent 
request, as I feel that we ought at least to see the report 
before the bill comes up in the House. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will try and get it printed in the 
larger type. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


(House Report Ne, 1338, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session) 


SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC ro THM 
8 UNITED STATES 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa, from the Committee on Ways and Means, sub- 
mitted the following report to accompany H. R. 11848: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 11848) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
French Republic to the United States of America, having had the samo 
under consideration, report it back to the House without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

After protracted negotintions the World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion has negotiated a settlement of the French debt to this country. 
The President has approved this agreement and in his message to Con- 
gress has recommended that it be ratified. It has not yet been ap- 
proved by the French legislative assemblies, but the time for ndjourn- 
ment of this session of Congress is approaching; and if final action 
thereon is taken by both Houses of Congress before adjournment, it 
would scem to be necessary that approval by the House should be no 
longer postponed. 


1926 


The World War Foreign Debt Commission, shortly after its creation 
ard organizittion, invited the toreign nations indebted to this country 
by reason of the louns maue to thelr respective governments to send 
representatives to Washington for the purpose of funding their indebt- 
cthess. The validity of these debts and the necessity of funding them 
was repeatedly urged, and settlements have already been made with 
England, Belgium, Italy, Rumania, Esthonin, Latvia, and Czechoslo- 
wakia. Last year France sent -a commission to this country for the 
purpose of negotiating with reference to its debt, headed by M. Caillaux, 
then the Minister of Finance of that country. After protracted discus- 
sions the two commissions failed to agree upon any settlement or 
adjustment. The principal cause of the failure was the insistence of 
the French commissioners upon what ‘has been called the safeguard 
clause, which was in substance a provision: making the payments which 
were then proposed on ‘behalf of France dependent upon the receipt by 
Franco of reparations payments in accordance with the Dawes plan. 
Whe American commissioners absolutely refused to agree to this-proposi- 
tion, and negotintions for some time ceased. 

Puls year negotiations on behalf of the French Government were 
resumed, and, as ‘before stated, an agreement was reached, subject to 
the approval of the legislatures of the two Governments. 

In determining the question of whether this settlement ought to be 
approved, it is necessary to review at some length the financial condi- 
tion and resources of France, France is not a poor country, as com- 
pared with many other countries of Europe, although its national 
wealth Js not one-quarter that of this country and not one-half that of 
England. In agricultural resourees France stands well, and in the way 
of actui necessities is practically self-sustaining. It bas large deposits 
of iron ore since the return of Lorraine—probably tlie largest deposits 
in Europe—but it must import coal and coke. Of other minerals, it 
has none of any importance, except potash, which it acquired when 
Alsace beenme once more a part of its domain. There are extensive 
opportunities for water power which are gradually being developed, 
and as European countries go it is well supplicd with timber. It 
should also be noted that in respect to foreign trade there has been for 
some time a balance favorable to France, which will make possible the 
transfer of funds for the purpose of settling foreign debts, 

Much has been said with reference to the French colonial possessions, 
which, in Africa, are of enormous extent; but none of this territory is 
at present a source of any considerable revenue. On the contrary, it 
is a constant drain on the treasury, Whether any of the colonial 
possessions may eventually be turned into an asset is not now im- 
portint,. for it is quite evident that that day is so far in the future 
that it is not necessary at this time to be taken into consideraion, 

France has a thrifty and industrious population, which Is now ag¢tively 
employed, and, on the surface, business generally might seem to be 
prosperous. But it is necessary to go below these surface conditions in 
order to ascertain the real situation in France, 

Before the war Frauce was burdened with an enormous debt, aggre- 
gating. in round numbers, 33,637,000,000 francs, or, in dollars, $6,192,- 
000,000, The Great War fell with crushing force upon France, more 
than tpon any other nation. Its territory was devastated, its cities 
razed to the ground, its mines blown up and flooded, its railroads, 
canals, and bridges destroyed. It is true that the portion so devastated 
was but a comparatively small part of France, but it contained the 
most active of Its manufacturing regions and was a region that pro- 
duced a large part of its revenue. The rebuilding and restoring of these 
regions laid an immense post-war burden upon France which no other 
nation sustained. France also lost enormously in its man power. Out 
of a poptilation of 39,600,000 it lost in killed and missing in the army 
and nayy 1,265,735 men, or 1 dead or missing for every 28 Inhabitants, 
compared with 1 in 66 for Great Britain aud Ireland, and 1 in 99 in 
Italy. This does not inelude the deaths among the civil population 
as a result of the war, nor ‘the invalid wounded, which would enor- 
monsiy increase ‘the Josses. It ds true that by virtue of the return of 
Alsace and Lorraine to France 1,700,000 inhabitants were added, ‘but 
only about 400,000 of these are able workers. It is also true that the 
workers lost have been to a large extent replaced by immigration, 
mostly from Italy; but wulle this has enabled France to carry on its 
operations, if the experience with reference to Itallan workers in this 
country is any guide, it must constitute a large drain upon thé re- 
sources of France by reason of remittances to tho former home of the 
immigrants. The Reparations Commission found that damage amount- 
ing to 136,582,000,000 francs had been suffered by France in the 
devastated territories, or, at the rate of exchange in 1921, when the 
finding was made, nearly $10,000,000,000. 

Franee began the war burdened by a debt larger than that of any 
other nation in the world. Whether wisely or unwiscly, that country 
did not levy heavy taxation during the war. Its representatives 
Gaim that it could not, by reason of the devastation of its territory, 
drain on its man power, and the fact that so often during the war 
its oxistence as a nntjon secmed to be trembling in the balance, It 
is uscless to now discuss this policy. France heavily increased its 
taxes after the war, and has continuously, year after year, ‘increased 
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them, up to and including the time tlie last budget was established. 
Notwithstanding this, for a number of reasons, among which ‘might 
be mentioned the enormous amount of interest required upon its 
national debt, the expenses of reconstructing the devastated regions, 
the care of ‘the dependents of the dead and of the disabled among 
the survivors of the war, each year Has shown a deficit against the 
treasury, and its internal debt has increased, until in August, 1925, it 
amounted to 282,106,000,000 franes; and it had in addition an exter- 
nal debt to foreign nations of 147,554,000,000 frances, or at the then 
prevailing rate of exchange on the franc, $7,613,000,000. 

These deficits necessitated continual borrowing, atid the borrowing, 
in turn, brought about the issuance of an additional amount of 
paper currency, with the inevitable result of a depreciation of the 
franc, which at present is valued at less than 3 cents. Proceeding 4h 
the same vicious elrele, the fall of the franc to this low figure caused 
enormous losses to those whose incomes depended upon ‘bonds or 
securities in a fixed amount; and to make their situation worse, as 
well as thut ot all of the people of the country, prices of all articies 
rose correspondingly. 

With continuing depreciation of the franc, the Income of the Gov- 
ernment also was lossened, and it became more and more difficnit 
to meet its expenses. Successive cabinets framed budgets which in- 
creased taxation, with the expectation that the budget would ‘be ‘bal- 
anced, but this expectation has never been realized. Even the budget 
of 1926 in the final outcome, when all expenditures are included, will 
show another large deficit. 

It is sometimes thought that France is lightly taxed. This is an 
error. It is dificult to make any comparison of its rates of tazatlon 
with those of England, the United States, or even Italy. The French 
system of taxation is so complex and it has so many different kinds 
end varieties of taxes, each levied in a diferent way, with different 
rates and different exemptions (or sometimes no exemption), that 
any direct comparison is impossible. Comparisons may be made, 
however, of the percentage of the national income which is taken 
by ‘taxation in France with the percentage thereof taken in other 
countries with which we bave made settlements. In 1924 the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board found that the percentage of the 
total taxes as related to national income was: In the United States, 
11.5 per cent; in Great Britain, 23:2 per cent; in France, 20.9 per 
cent; in Belgium, 17 per cent; in Italy, 19.2 per cent. Since that 
year there has been in Great Britdin a slight decrease in taxation; in 
France a considerable increase, so that the percentage of income taken 
by taxes is probably not less than 22 per cent; in Italy there has also 
been an increase, but it is probable that the ratio between France 
and Italy is still about the same. While it would appear that the 
rate in proportion to the national income is somewhat less in France 
than in England, it must be remembered that the per capita income 
in England is very much ‘higher than in France end, being higher, 
the margin for subsistence left after taxes are paid is much larger 
tor the citizens of England than for those of France, 

It is quite obvious that if the French natlonal finances are to be put 
on ‘a sound basis that three things must be done: First, the budget 
must be balanced; sccond, the frane must be stabilized at some point; 
third, a settlement of its foreign debt should he efected on sanre basis 
so that there may be a reasonable expectation that payment could 
be made. ‘These matters are so interlocked that a failure In one re- 
spect Is almost certain to bring fallure in the others. 

‘It is easy to say that the way to bring about these results is to, 
raiso more funds by taxation, but France is faced with two difficulties 
in these matters, There are two general methods of raising revenues 
one, by direct taxation, such as the Income and inheritance taxes; the 
other, by indirect taxation, such as sales taxes, turnover taxes, license 
taxes, and others. But the rates of direct taxation are already so high 
that France has suffered from a flight of capital, and, in spite of most 
drastic and severe penalties, it is well known that large amounts of 
funds have been taken beyond its boundaries. 

If France turns to indirect taxation, we find that it already has a 
sales tax, a turnover tax, a luxury tax, stamp taxes, customs texes, 
license taxes, and other kinds too numerous to mention here. Doubt- 
less there are other foroys of indirect taxes that still may be levied, 
but even indirect taxes can not be Imposed without limit. Indirect 
taxes are always slüfted to the ultimate consumer, and in the present 
state of France's Inflated currency it has been found that prices are 
pyramided thereby. Even the necessaries of life do not escape these 
taxes in France, and they bear ‘heavily on the poorer classes. Prices 
being already Inflated, with cach additional levy there is a tendency 
on the part of the buyers to lessen their purchases for the reason 
of lack of funds, and revenues do not ‘incrense In proportion to the 
increase in rutes of taxation. Careful investigators from countries out- 
side of France have expressed the opinion that France can not raise 
any considerable amount of additional revenue by un increase of rates 
in the direct taxes, although some have thought that a more efficient 
system of collection would produce a much larger amount of revenue. 
The additional taxes levicd in Brance by the last two budget bills have 
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considerably Increased the percentage of taxes in relation to national 
income, and French authorities claim that it Is now above 23 per cent 
and in excess of the rate paid in Great Britain. As before stated. 
it is probable that it is now above 22 per cent. The chairman of the 
committee visited France about a year ugo, and at thut time made an 
extensive examination into the condition of the French national 
tinances and with reference to the system of taxation in force in that 
country. His conclusion was expressed in an article published in a 
leading weekly: magazine that it was impractica] to raise the rates of 
direct taxation then in force in that country, and that more could be 
accomplished through greater efficiency in the collection of taxes and 
possibly by utilizing some forms of reyenue where certain industries 
and occupations were less heavily taxed, thereby tending to equalize 
the burdens of taxation, 

The insurmountable obstacle to large payments at an early date lies 
with France's inability to balance her budget. ‘This is a situation 
which exists up to the present hour, Wulle it is impossible to get 
accurate figures there is little doubt that the French budgetary deficit 
for the present year will be not less than 5,000,000,000 francs. As long 
fis there is a deficit it is obvious that the French Government has not 
available the funds with which to purchase dollars to meet its obliga- 
tions to this country or to stabilize the franc. If this condition con- 
tinues the inevitable effect will be a further depression of the franc 
and an indefinite postponement not merely of debt payments but of 
economic rehabilitation in general. 

It ought to be clear that the condition of France is worse than it 
was a year ago; and that if undue pressure is put upon it, if it should 
be rendered unable to take the measures which will be necessary to 
balance its budget and stabilize the franc, it would be idle to expect 
anything whatever to be paid on the debt owing this Nation, If it is 
compelled to make further issues of paper currency, instead of restrict- 
ing them, the franc will inevitably take the same course as the German 
mark, and financial chaos will follow. 

There are, however, favorable factors which make it possible to 
prophesy that a budget balance can be reached within the next few 
months if the creditor nations will exercise reasonable leniency. As 
already stated, in so far as France's industrial and agricultural pro- 
ductive capacity is concerned and its ability to transfer payments, the 
situation is by no means unfavorable. In these respects, while inferior 
to Great Britain, France’s capacity to pay Is substantially superior to 
that of Italy. In the fleld of taxation we find the administrative pro- 
cedure improving and that the French tax yield has steadily increased, 
rising by some 10,000,000,000 francs in the course of the last three 
yeurs, an increase which will probably continue, The conclusion of the 
Moroccan war will permit a reduction of military expenditures; and it 
ought to be possible, by the use of strict frugality, to reduce civil ex- 
penditures, The French internal debt Includes 44,000,000,000 francs 
of short-term obligations and a floating debt of 86,000,000,000 francs, 
carrying bigh interest rates. With the budget balanced, the foreign 
debts settled, and the franc stabilized, no difficulty should be experi- 
enced in funding these Obligations into those haying a longer term at 
a lower interest rate, resulting in very substantial savings, and the 
Dawes payments from Germany should, if ali goes well, aggregate this 
year approximately 3,500,000,000 francs. If the French Government is 
permitted to deriye the full benefit of all of these favorable factors the 
budget could be balanced and a surplus made avallable for the pay- 
ments to the United States, as contemplated in the settlement herewith 
submitted. It seems equally obyjous that should the United States and 
Great Britain demand payments in excess of those recommended by the 
debt commission an almost insuperable obstacle to the early rehabili- 
tation of France's finances will have been raised, and the possibility of 
any payments on its foreign debt will be so remote as to make the case 
practically hopeless, 

The statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, contained in an ap- 
pendix to this report, shows that in comparison with the settiements 
which we have made with other countries France will pay us under 
the sgreement a much larger per cent of its budget expenditures, of 
its foreign trade, and of its national income than either Eugland, 
Belgium, or Italy. These items constitute the basis of ability to pay. 
In fact, they put a limit upon the amount which a nation can pay, 
assuming, as has been shown with reference to France, that the taxa- 
tion imposed in framing the budget will be all that can reasonably be 
expected, 

The Debt Commission went over all these matters and examined an 
almost infinite amount of detail on other points. It did not, and this 
report does not, accept as à basis for action the statement of interested 
partics, but an effort was made to verify every controlling fact. After 
having made this examination, the commission found that the settle- 
ment, under all of the circumstances, was just and fair, and in accord- 
ance with the ability of France to pay, and therefore accepted it. In 
this finding and conclusion the majority of the committee concur, 

PROVISIONS OF RILL 

The bill provides for the approyal of the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the French Republic to the United States made by the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission and approved by the President. The 
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amount of the indebtedness to be funded, after a cash payment of 
$386,686.89 to adjust to round figures, is $4,025,000,000. Of this 
amount, $3,340,000,000 is principal and $685,C00,000 the accrued in- 
terest to the date of the agreement. p 

The total payments to be received from France on account of the 
$3,340,000,000 originally loaned Js $6,847,674,104.17, The present value 
of these payments on a 4½ per cent basis is $2,008,122,624. 

It is provided that France will repay the principal of the indebted- 
ness on a fixed schedule over a 62-year period with interest at specified 
rates after the fifth year. The judebtedness bears no interest for the 
first five years, but provides for payments of $30,000,000 cach for the 
first two years, $32,500,000 each for the next two years, and $35,000,000 
for the fifth year, to be applied on account of the principal. 

France is given the option of postponing, after June 15, 1926, and 
prior to June 16, 1942, so much of any payment of principal or interest, 
or both, as is in excess of $20,000,000 in any one year for a period 
not cxcecding three years distant from its due date to uny subsequent 
June 15 or December 15. After June 15, 1932, it may postpone, at 
its option, any payment on account of principal only for a period of 
three years to any subsequent June 15 or December 15, In case France 
takes advantage of this option for the three-year period it can not 
postpone any further payments until the payments due previous thereto 
have actually been paid. All postponed payments are to bear interest 
at the rate of 434 per cent per annum payable semiannually. 

France agrees to issue bonds for the indebtedness funded, which shall 
bear no interest until June 15, 1930; but after that date such bonds 
shall bear interest at the rate of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 
1930, to June 15, 1940; 2 per cent per annum from June 15, 1940, to 
June 15, 1950; 2% per cent per annum from June 15, 1950, to June 
15, 1958; 3 per cent per annum from June 15, 1958, to June 15, 1965; 
and 3% per cent per annum thereafter until paid. 

Like all other settlements, France also is given the option of mak- 
ing any payment of interest or principal in obligations of the United 
States Government issued after April 6, 1917, such obligations to be 
taken ut par and accrued interest to the date of payment, 


Mixonriry Views or Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, MEMBER or CONGRESS 
FROM ILLINOIS 


I quote with approval a statement made by Secretary Mellon on 
page 4 of the hearings: “‘ Public officials, whether in the legislative or 
executive branch of the Government, are essentially trustees * * ~, 
They are not free to give away the property of the beneficiarics of the 
trust.“ I am therefore unable to give my support to the settlement 
“which has been concluded with France. 

Tor’ some reason, which is not apparent in the hearings, this settle- 
ment is being rallroaded through Congress. There have been no hear- 
ings except the very brief statement of Hon. Andrew W. Mellen, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and chairman of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, He read his statement from a enrefully prepared manu- 
script to the committee. It occupies less than five printed pages. In 
addition to this, the cross-examination of Mr. Melion brought out some 
important facts not mentioned in his statement. There js niso in the 
hearings a very brief corroboration of Mr. Mellon's statement by 
Mr. F. G. Blair, of the war-loan staff of the Treasury Department, 
which added nothing of value to the statement made by Secretary 
Mellon. Hon. Tueopors E. BURTON, a member of the World War 
Debt Commission, and Hon. Cnanuns R. Crisp, another member of the 
World War Debt Commission, submitted brief statements of not over 
two pages each. These brief hearings were not even printed and ayali- 
able until to-day. 

CAPACITY TO PAY 


In none of these statements can there be found the slightest evidence 
as to the capacity of France to pay, although Secretary Mellon advises 
us on page 5 of his testimony that “The settlement with France is but 
another application of the principle of capacity to pay.“ J cballenge 
any member of the Committee on Ways and Means to call attention to 
any evidence the committee had before it as to the economic condition 
of France or the capacity of France to pay. On the contrary, Secre- 
tary Mellon correctly advises us on page G that “France is the last of 
our large debtors. Her future is bright. Sbe has been and is one of 
the great nations of the world. Her people are able, hard working, 
and frugal.” The evidence shows (p. 13) that if the commitments 
under the Reparations Commission are carried out in the future 
France will receive $250,000,000 annually. In 37 years, under the 
Dawes plan, France will receive over $6,000,000,000, (Id. p. 14.) 

In 62 years France will pay vs in principal and interest about as 
much as she will receive in 37 years under the Dawes plan. In addi- 
tion to the amount France will receive in the way of reparations in 
G2 years, she receives in territory Alsace-Lorraine and the great 
Cameroon district in South Africa, which is adjacent to the French 
Congo. With the above evidence before us we are asked to scale the 
indebtedness of France to us by 50 per cent. If the French Government 
should pay us according to the settlement we obtained with the British, 
she would ultimately pay us nearly $10,000,000,000. Tbe sacrifice we 
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made in the settlement with Grent Britain was great, indeed, but if 
We could accept that as the character of a settlement that ought to be 
made with France we would get $3,200,000,000 in 62 years more than 
we will get if this settlement goes through. 


WH ARE ASKED TO RATIFY IN ADVANCE OF RATIFICATION BY FRANCE 


We have now concluded debt settlements with 13 nations, Every 
settlement we have made so far, except the Belgian settlement, bas 
been ratified by the other nations before the Congress of the United 
States ratified the settlements. We made an exception in the case of 
Belgium. Belgium bore the brunt of the war. She held back the 
invadcr until the other nations were able to get their armies in the 
field. We therefore ratified the Belgian settlement without waiting 
for her ratification. 1f we should ratify this settlement with France 
and France should refuse to ratify it, the incident would be most tiu- 
milinting. We are told, however, that the object is to force this settle- 
trent through Congress on Tuesday of next weck, and then have bear- 
ings in the Senate as to the capacity of France to pay, If we agree 
with Secretary Mellon in his statement that public officials are essen- 
tially trustees ond are not free to give away the property of the 
beneficiaries of the trust, and L think we can all agree upon that propo- 
sition, then I can not see how a Member of Congress under his oath can 
vote to give away the enormous amount of money we are asked to give 
away in this settlement. 

GENEROUS TO FRENCH FARMERS 

Onr farmers have so far been refused any relief, but this adminis- 
tration and its advisors and its representatives on this floor can be 
Fencrous indeed to the farmers of France. So far this Congress has 
refused to permit the farmers of the United States to charge against 
themselves an equalization fee and pay their own losses, in order to 
establish equality for agriculture with other industries, but they do 
not hesitate to railroad throngh a proposition which will give to France 
over $2,000,000,000. There is not the slightest evidence as to the 
taxes France is paying, or can pay, in this record, except the state- 
ment of Secretary Mellon to the effect that during the war and after 
the war French taxation could not be heavy (p. 5). We, however, are 
ndvised in the hearings that there are 646,000 men at the present 
time in the French armies (p. 9). I have not seen the report which 
will be signed by the chairman of this committee ond which we were 
ndyised in committee this morning was voluminous. I do not know 
who prepared it No one will be permitted to see it until to-day’s 
CoNGhkesstonat Recorp makes its appearance to-morrow morning— 
Biliday morning. After this report makes its appearance, one Iegis- 
lative day will Intervene between that date and the time when it is 
proposed to take this settlement up and force it through Congress. It 
the report is “voluminous,” it will contain matter and statements 
which do not appear in the evidence, 

A LOAN TO FRANCE 

It has been reported in the newspapers that as soon as this settle- 
ment is ratified by France a loan of $300,000,000 will be placed by 
the Morgan bank and allied banks in the United States, This Joan 
will probably run 20 years and will probably draw interest at the 
rate of 744 per eent. More interest will be paid on this loan in the 
next 10 years than France will pay to the United States during that 
period of time on the $4,025,000,000 she owes us. It has seemed to 
me always that these debt settlements are being made and these 
tremendous sacrifices of the money which belongs to the taxpayers of 
the United States are being consummated in order that the clients of 
the New York banks may hiye opportunities to invest their money in 
foreign securities, which will yield 2 per cent more than any similar 
investment they could make in the United States, 

The Italian Joan has become a scandal, We rushed through the 
Italian debt settlement, and immediatcly the Morgan bank and its 
allied banks placed $100,000,000 worth of Italian bonds in this country 
at $444. The record shows that the banks took the loan at 90. The 
banks therefore made $4,500,000 in commissions in a remarkably sbort 
space of time. The bonds were “ supported” until recently and always 
apparently sold on the New York stock market nt 0414, until finally it 
became evident that the entire issue was placed and the Morgan bank 
und the allied banks quit “supporting” the bonds, they then dropped 
almost immediately to 8944. The Italian loan was a “ gold brick” 
handed by the Morgan bank and its alliod banks to those people in the 
United States who could be induced by them to believe that the Joan 
was safe. The purchasers of these bonds have now, according to 
present market valucs, lost $5,000,000, This is high finance, aided by 
this administration, This is big business,“ and we are now asked to 
railroad through this settlement in order that the bankers of New York 
may again reap cnormous commissions in negotiating another forcign 
loan in the United States. As soon as this settlement goes through on 
item will appear in all the newspapers giving details of the ability of 
France to pay and giving reasons why the new French loan is an 
excellent and a safe investment, but these reasons and these facts will 
be held back until we have sacrificed in this settlement more than 
$3,000,000,000 of the money of which, according to Secretary Mellon, 
we are trustees, 
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THE ELECTIONS ARE APPROACHING 


The record this Congress hns inude so far in the interest of “ big 
business” ought to be sufficient. The elections are approaching, and. it 
would seem to me to be advisable for those of us who realize that we, 
are essentially trustees and that we are not “free to give away the 
property of the beneficiaries of the trust" to consider this matter well 
before we vote in favor of this enormous debt cancellation. Most of 
the money we are giving away in this settlement has not yet been col- 
lected in taxes from the people of the United States. We have Dor- 
rowed the money we are now asked to give away, and we are paying 
4% per cent interest on it. We therefore still expect to collect in taxes 
from the people of the United States the amount of money we are now 
sacrificing. If the commissions received by the New York bankers on 
the French loan, which will soon be advertised, are computed as they 
were in the case of the Italian loan, the New York bankers will receive 
in commissions within the next few weeks $13,500,000, This adminis- 
tration has been subservient, indeed, to the Wall Street interests. Per- 
haps Members of Congress who vote for this settlement can defend 
this situation In their campaigns which are just opening. I would not 
know how to do it, however. I propose to carry out my obligations 
as a trustee of money which belongs to the people of the United States. 
I shall yote against this settlement, 

Henny T. RAINEY. 

Dated May 29, 1926. 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS—SILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 4547) to establish a department of eco- 
nomics, government, and history in the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, N. X., and to amend chapter 174 of 
the act of Congress of April 19, 1910, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, aud for other purposes,“ and 
move its adoption. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
calls up a conference report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4547) to establish a department of economics, government, and 
history at the United States Military Academy at West Point, 
N. Y., and to amend chapter 174 of the act of Congress of April 
19, 1910, entitled “An act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1911, and for other purposes,” having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: At the end of the Senate amendment, strike out 
the period, insert a colon, and the following: Provided, That 
one-half shall be appointed from among the sons of officers and 
one-half from among the sons of warrant officers, soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

W. FRANK JAMES, 

Joun Prive HILL 

Huserr F. FISHER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Rarrn H. CAMERON, 

FREDERICK HALE, 

DANIEL F. STECK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES. As the House conferees wished to make cer- 
tain that the sons of enlisted men would receive one-half of the 
appointments, we suggested the following amendment to the 
Senate amendment which was adopted: 


Provided, That one-half shall be appointed from among the sons 
of officers and one-half from among the sons of warrant officers, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 


‘The President had had the appointment of men to West 
Point and Annapolis for many years. 


The question is on agreeing to 
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The following shows that only two sons of enlisted men 
have been appointed to West Point in six years, and only two 
sons of Civilians in the same period of time. 

West POINT, N. Y., May 21, 1926. 
Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 
Acting Chairman Committee on Militery Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mu, JAMES: T am in receipt of a letter from the clerk Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, in which a re- 
quest is made that I furnish to you a statement showing the number 
of officers and enlisted men who were killed while serving in the 
United States Army during the World War and a list of the names 
and addresses of all persons who have been appointed to West Point 
by the President since 1920, 

According to a recent compilation of World War casualty statistics, 
tased upon the official records on file in the War Department, alto- 
gether 119.568 individuals, including 276 Army nurses, lost their lives 
while serving in the United States Army during the period between 
April G, 1917, and July 2, 1921, The total number of deaths among 
officers and enlisted men, classified by cause, is shown as follows: 


> Enlisted 
Officers men Total 
Einen nr ; 1.024 35, 191 30, 815 
Died of wounds received in action. ..--.----.-------- 599 12, 87 13, 536 
Died of disease or other causes 2. 384 €6, 557 68, 941 
Aggregates s scene ye 4,607 | 114, 685 | 110,202 


The 276 Army nurses died of disease or other causes. 

The foregoing figures do not include the number of deaths which 
may have occurred among those individuals who had become separated 
from the service during the period from April 6, 1917, to July 2, 1921, 
by reason of discharge, demobilization, or expiration of term of service. 
The records of the War Department afford official information con- 
cerning the personnel of the Army prior to its separation from the 
service only. 

A list of the names and addresses of West Point cadets who have 
been admitted to the United States Military Academy since and includ- 
ing the year 1920 from the United States at large is inclosed. 

If any further information is desired, I shall be pleased to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
a Dwicur F. Davis, 
Secretary of War. 
List of West Point cadets admitted to the academy since 1920 from the 

United States ut large, showing the uddress at time of appointment 

and whether son of Army or naval officer or otherwise 


gan of Son of 
Name Address Army naval 
officer officer 
1920 4 
Charles Day Palmer 2022 Hillyer Place, Washington, | Grandson 
D.C. of Army 
officer. 
William Henry Kendall 578 East n Street, | Les 
Portland, © 
Heyward Bradford Roberts . Dae 3 Nel 
Frederick C. Pyne ----- Care of Miss Caroline F. Pyne, Yes. 
1702 8 Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Charles Van Way, jr. 3308 Sacramento Street, San | Ves 
Francisco, Calif. 
William Harry Bertsch, jr ZAO ronel ck Street, San Fran- | Ves 
George Thomas Summerlin, | Care of Gen. John A. Johnston, Les 
jr. 2111 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
Marcus B. Stokes, jr The Lonsdale, Washington, | Ves 
Merrow Egerton Sorley----- 1a Belmont Road, Washing- | ves 
on, D. C. 
ee, nclenscccancachssencusasateawosreeros 8 
George Dakin Crosby. 1519 Rhode Island Avenue, | Ves 
Washington, D. C. 
G. Arthur Hadsell, jr Plainfield, Cnn Nes 
Maxwell Wood Tracy 1316 New. Hampshire Avenue, | Ves 
Washington, D. 
Thomas Duval Roberts 1315 Farragut Get NW., Les 
Washington, D. O 
Henry Coates Burgess 122 Park Street, Brookline, Mass Ves 
Leslie Alfred Skinner 215 Fort Sam Houston, Pex sy 8 
Russell A. Baker -| Fort Slocum, N. Y.. WES PASEA 
Briaut H. Wells, Ir 2311 Calvet Street, | Washing- . 
g 795 
James E. Macklin, 2d 2548 48, Harrison Street, Kansas | Ves 2 
George M. Kerhan. sa ‘i Í Stroet NW., Washing: Nes... 
m, 
Funn EN, NRE N RMS S 
Eugene B. EI -0 Tho 8 Washington, Les 
Ralph Pulsiſer. sesesrerepers 811 Middle Street, Leavenworth, | Les. 
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Liat of West Point cadets admitted to the academy since 1920 from the 
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United States at large, ete—Coutinued 


Name 


1920—Continued 
Russell Leonard Moses 


Val Evans ere 
David Sloane Stanley. -..-.. 
Francis Elmer Kidwell.. 
Peter C. Haines, 3d. 


George Dunbar Pence 
Monro MacCloskey 9 
Walter Schuyler Reaney 
N Whitney Ketchum, 


Arthur L. Bump, Ir 
Meredith Cornwall Noble 


1921 
Joseph Blair Daugherty 


Charles Hare Mason 
Conrad Stanton Babcock, Ir. 


Theodore Anderson Bald- 


win, 3d. 
Warrington Dorst — 
James Graham Smith 


Alexander McNair Willing 
Hubert Merrill Cole 
1922 


George Elliott McCormick, jr 
George A. Smith, jr. 


Parker M. Reeve. 


Hardin B. Price 
Wallace Douglas McNamara 


Elvin Regnvald Heiberg, 2d. 
1923 

Alexander Macomb Miller, jr. 

Robert Campbell Aloe 


Fred L. Thorpe 
Richard Santford MecBride_. 


Paul Jones Mitchell 
Thomas Frank Trapolino 


Edward P. Mechling 
Joseph Howard Gilbreth. 
William Perry Peuce — 


Julius Deane Conrud 


Herman Walter Schull, jr 
Antulio Segarra...__---.--.. 
Frederick Funston; Ir. 


Henry Gordon Douglas 
Thomas Kessler McManus__ 


John Leonard Hines, Ir. 
George W. Shillock aa 
1924 
Richard Wetherill, jr 
Monigomery Breck Ray- 


mond. 


Address 


1519 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Washington, D. C 

56 B, Apartment 95 Washing- 
ton Harrac 

21 St. 


Washington Terrace, 
Louis, Mo. 

4504 Sixteenth Avenne NE., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Son of 
Army 
officer 


818 Eighteenth Street, Washing- | Grandson 

ton, D. C. of Army 
officer, 
pot 0 Place, Washing- | ves 

2400 Sixteenth Street NW., Tes 
Washington, D. O. 

We of Texas (El Paso | Ves 

ra 

San Quentin, Culif Son of en 

listed 
man 
United 
States 
Army 

Care of United States Infantry | Ves 
Bane Team, Camp Perry, 

hi 

Marblehead Apartment, HT, Ves 
Kast Front Street, Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. 

2459 Ashland Avenue, Indianap- | Ves 
olis, Ind. 

Fort Monroe, Va. ORS cos ss 

1519 Rhode Island Avenue, | Ves 
Washington, D. C. 

1008 e NW., Washing- | Ves 

care of 5 E. A. Dorst, War- | ves 
renton, V. 

Care of Mal. James G. Smith, | Ves. 
326 Third Avenue, Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

189 Plesant Street, Brookline, | Les 

Care of Col. W. E. Cole, Camp | Ves 
Eustis, Va. 

Marion, Ohio. .._-.-..-------..- W eee s No, 

Apartment No. 48, Paramount | No. No. 
Apartments, Denver, Colo. 

1842 Sixteenth 1 NW re 
Washington, D. C. 

Washington Barracks, D. ©...) XS 

Columbia Preparatory School, | Les 
1444 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

1212 Fi icant Street N 
Washington, D. C. 

ERR Dupont, 1717 Twentieth Ves 

toot NW. Washington, D. C. 

ome of recruiting officer, Army | Ves 
Base, Boston 9, Mass, 

“Quarters 8, Fort Wa €, Mich. Ves 

1832 Mintwood Place NW., Ves. 
Washington, D. C. 

2006 Columbia Road, Washing- | Ves 
ton, D. C. 

Care of Warrant OMcer Gregario WOH a 
Trapolino, 0 Infantry, 

Fort Howard, 

1454 Rhode island Avenue, | Ves 
Washington, D 

Care of Col. J. 5 Gilbreth, | Ves 
A rmy Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

1862 Mintwood Place, Washing- | Ves 
ton, D. C. 

The "Highlands, Connecticut | Ves 
Avenue and C a Strect, 
Washington, D 

1 5 Gaurina Road, Washing- | Ves 

12706 Main Street, Columbia, | Ves 

1444 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Ves 
Washington, D. O. 

53 Broadway, Bel Air, Md______ 8 

Care of Col. George II. Me- Vos 
eG G. S., Fort MePher- 

New Mexico Military Institute, | Ves 
Roswell, N. Mex. 

Care of Lieut. T. McGregor, | VSS 
Field Artillery, Presidio of 
Monterey, Calif, 

Lanham, Md. Mts. es 

Fort ii, Canal Zone. Is | 


Son of 
naval, 
officer 


1926 


List of West Point cadcts cdmitted to the academy since 1920 from the 
United States at large, etc.—Continued 


Son of Son of 
Name Address Army naval 
officer officer 

1924— Continued 


Douglas Clem Ludlam 2 112 Fast, Fort Monroe, 


Norris Brown Harbold 


Now York Military Academy, 
Comwall on the Hudson, 


Se 
William Mattingly Breckon- | 474 West Third Street, Lexing- 


ridge. ton, Ky. 
Eric H. F. Svensson, Ir. Care of Warront Officer Eric 
17 5 F. Svensson, Fort Ranks, 
Robert John Fleming Phillips Exeter Academy, Ex- 
eter, N. H. 


James Chester Cramond..---| Columbia Preparatory School, 
1444 Rhode Spies Avenue, 


Washington, D. C 


James Lowman Hathaway Caro of Lient. Col. G. K. Hath- Ves 
away, Cavalry, Fort Meade, 
S. Dak. 

Brendan McKay Greeley....| Care of First Lieut. M. N. Ves 


Grecley, Quartermaster Corps, 
Scott Field, III. 

1454 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

Army and Navy Preparatory 
School, 4101 Connectient Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. 0. 

1701 Oregon Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D, ©. 

Care of Col, A. V. P. Anderson, 
Cavalry, Fort Leavenworth, 


John Kauffman Bryan 


Roscoe Charles Wilson 


Frank J. Coleman 
Alvord Van P. Anderson, Jr. 


Kans. 
Seibert Strayer -| Toronto Apartments, 2002 P | Ves 
Street NW., W. ashington, D.C, 
Maury Spotwood Crelle. Care of Col. G. Mamry Cralle, | ves 
SRE Fort Leavenworth, 
William Ross Currie 202 5 F Avenue, Piedmont, . 
Calif, 
Davit Andrew Watt, Ir... Apartment 31, 1907 Fifteenth | Ves 
Street NW., Weshington, D.O. 
John Severin Knudson.. 1444 Rhode 1 8 F N 
Washington, T 
Edmund Koehler Daley. 922 North THighiand Avenue, | Ves 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Douglas Crevier MoNair_...| 3345 Emerson Avenue, South | Ves 4 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jobn Ambrose Geury Care of Col. John T. Geary, | Ves 
Coast Artillery Corps, Fort 
Amador, Canal Zone. 
Harding Palmer 1849 Lamont Street NW., Wash- | Ves 
ington, D. C. 
Robert Scott Israel, jr Caro of First Lient. Robert S. Ves 
Israel, Infantry, Schofield 
Barracks, Hawaii. 
Elmo Stewart Mathews 5 5 PR Street, Berkeley, | ( 
John Craig Bantaa 7968 9 Avenue, Holly- | ves 
: wood, Calif. 
Marion H. EI Mae Lainont ee NW., Wash- | Ls 
ngto: 
Theodore Scott Rigg 1835 Sixteenth Street NW., Ves 
Washington, D. C. 
John S. Upham, Ii 8 8 Street Nw, Washington, | Ves 3 
James Gallagher Bain 4202 River Road, Washington, | Les 
D. 0. 
1925 
Frederic Harrison Smith. . 3411 Quebec Street NW., Wash- | Ves. 
ington, D. 
William Miller Vestal 1627 Ninetcenth Street NW., Ves 
Washington, D. C. 
Horace F. Sykes, Ir 0 Lieut. Col. H. F. NE . 
G. D., Schofield Barracks, 
fiawail 
John Knox Pooloe....... Care of Maj. Francis H. Poole, | Ves 
Murine Corps, Mitchell F; ield, 
Long Tsland, N.Y 
Harry Gage Montgomery, Ir. Care of First Lieut. Xi. G. Mont- | Ves 
oméry, A. S., Aberdeon Prov- 
ng Grounds, Nd 
Jobn Nicholas Stone 29 Pw. . Street NW 
Washington Ç; 

John Spencer Nesbitt_....... 1555 5 NW. „Washington, Ves 
Charles Randolph Kutz 3537 Michigan Avenue, Cincin- | Ves 
nati, Ohio. 

George E. Lynch. Caro ot Maj. George A. Lynch,, 

Infantry, Fort Stef Minn. 
Walter King Wilson, Ir. Care of Maj. W. K. W Wilson, | Ves 
Coast 1 Corps, Fort 


Ruger, Hawail. 


Son of enlisted man, United States Army. 
DEPARTMENT OF Tun Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington, May 24, 1926. 
Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, aeons fie 


Acting Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
My Dran Mr. JAMES: In response to your request, which was 
transmitted by Mr. H. F. Sedgwiek's letter under date of May 19, 
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1926, you are informed that the files of the department contain the 
following statistics : 
Fatalities among enlisted men of the United States Navy and United 


States Naval Reserve Force during the W orld War, April 6, 1917, 
to November 11, 1918 


DESC Tf. | OR eee R TA PAE BD err E yee Oper sont 3 5, 352 
Enemy action. 
else, . . —= —T 

err ̃⁵¼ f — Ie Se poten Seer 6. 929 


Fatalities among officers of the United States Navy and the United 
States Naval Reserve Force during the World War, April 6, 1917, to 
November 11, 1918 


Disease — 
Enemy a 
Accidents, 


Dat rn ter EET pe Sy S ee rr 438 
The information you requested erte appointees to the Naval 
Academy is inclosed. 
Sincerely yours, 


L. W. Ener.r, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

(Incloyure No. 30324.) 

LIST OF MIDSIUIPMEN AT LARGE, WITH ADDRESSES, APPOINTED BY THB 
PRESIDENT FROM 1920 TO 1926, INCLUSIVE 
1920 

Bass, Arthur Wentworth, 526 North VFifty-eighth Street, Phila- 
delphla, Va. 

Birmingham, William, United States Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C, 

Carlson, Richard Pierce, 56 Huutington Street, New London, Conn, 

Karns, Franklin D., jr., 1971 Biltmore Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

McGregor, Frank Alexander, jr., 714 West One hundred and seventy- 
ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Moss, Richard Stanley, 38 West Main Street, Norwalk, Ohio, 

Pheips, Woodward, 48 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y, 

Ransom, Harry, 2136 South Dorrunce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Read, Henry ‘Tucker, Hendersonville, N. C. 

Rhea, Fitzhugh Lee, 311 South Asaph Street, Alexandria, Va, 

Winslow, Cameron McRae, jr., 145 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 

Wood, John William, jr., 97 Market Street, Annapolis, Md. 

Woodward, Joseph Janvier, Hotel Warwick, Newport” News, Va. 

Wright, Joseph Martin Pickett, Charleston, S. C. 

1921 

Brian, Henry Thomas, 1244 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 

Carney, Kenneth Bostwick, The Gregson, Santa Barbara, Calif, 

Craven, Thomas Tingey, jr., care of Capt. Thomas P. Craven, Unitea 
States Navy, Jamestown, I. I. 

Gibbs, Robert Henry, care of Lieut. Col. George S. Gibbs, United 
States Army, General Staff, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Johnson, Theodore Woolsey, Jr., 55 Franklin Street, Annapolis, Md. 

Latrobe, Willlam Claiborne, care of Maj. Osmun Latrobe, head- 
quarters Western Department, United States Army, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

' Lemly, Frederick 
Washington, D. C. 

Perrill, Harlan Knox, Point Loma, Calif. 

Reeves, Isaac Stockton Keith, jr., care of Commander 1. 
Reeves (Marine Corps), United States Navy, 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Sarfield, Eugene Sylvester, 2505 South Garnet Street, Girard Estate, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Standley, William Harrison, Jr., care of Capt. W. II. Standley, United 
States Navy, Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 


von Windegger, 1863 “Wyoming Avenue NW., 


8. K. 
United States Naval 


Wales, William Wyatt, care of Mrs. William Henry Beck, No. 
215, The Portner, Washington, D. C. 
Weeks, Charles Stillman, care of Lieut. Col. C. W. Weeks, General 


Staff, United States Army, Washington, D. C. 
1922 

Bierer, Bion Burnett, jr., 1717 Kenyon Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Campbell, Gordon, 60 Glen Road, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass, 

Greenslade, John Francis, care of Capt. J. W. Grenslade, 
States Navy, Naval Proving Grounds, Indlanhead, Md. 

Hains, Hamilton, 818 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D, C. 

Hamberger, DeWitt Clinton Ellis, care of Lieut. W. F. Hamberger 
(C.C.), United States Navy, Bureau of Construction and Repair, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Lee, Fitzhugh, 2d, 2019 Nineteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Lyman, Charles Huntington, 8d., Sanitago, Dominican Kepublic. 

Miller, William, jr., 1467 Chapin Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Olsen, Karl Kenneth, 189 Ridgland Avenue, Waukegan, III. 

O'Shea, John, jr., care of Col, John O'Shea, Cavalry (D.0.L.), 
United States Arme, office of depot officer, Army Reserve Depot, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Phares, Jesse Lewis, 100 F Street SE., Wasbington, D. C. 


United 
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Pryor, William Lee, jr. care of Commander W. L. Pryor, United 
States Navy, first naval district, office of commandant, navy yard, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sarsficld, Eugene Sylvester, 2505 South Garnet Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Stirling, Yates, 3d, cara of Capt. Yates Stirling, 2d, United States 
Navy, I'hfladelphia Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Taylor, John McNay, Quarters No. 4, Fort Howard, Md. 

1923 

Chamberlain, Leonard Cornelius, care of Chief Gunner Joseph Cham- 
berlin, United! States Navy, navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 

Dul, Monroe Barrows, 566 Newbury Street, Boston, Muss. 

warcia, Edmund Ernest, 2334 South. Twenty-first Street, Philadel: 
phla, Pa. 

Harrell. Raymond Lee, MeRae, Ga. 

Heald, Wilton Stewart, 1601 Prentis Avenue, Portsmouth, Va. 

Mecliling, Wallace Bristol, 17 Taylor Avenue, Clarendon, Va. 

Murphy, John William, care of Capt. John F. Murphy, Marine Corps, 
United States Navy, United States Naval Hospital, Parris Island, 8. C. 

Murphy, Joseph Nathaniel, care of Commander Joseph A. Murphy, 
Marine Corps, United States Navy, Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif. 

Pyne, Charles Crosby, 29 Scotland Road, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Shaw, George Joseph, jr., care of Lient. George J, Shaw (C.C.), 
United States Navy, via commandant, United States Navy Yard, New 
York, N. Y. 

Todd, Dayid Wooster, jr., care of Capt. D. W. Todd, United States 
Navy, via commandant, United States Navy Yard, New York, N. Y. 

Von Orden, George Owen, care of St. Johus School, Manlius, N. Y. 

Zahm, John Crawford, Jamestown, R. F. 

1924 

Bierer, James Shadel, 1717 Kenyon Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Brown, Chesford, 1022 Adella Ayenue, Coronado, Calif. 

Carlson, Donald Edward, care of Commander C. A, Carlson (CEC), 
United Stites Navy, Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

Hardenbergh, Raymond Waite, jr., care of Maj. R. W. Hardenbergh, 
Infantry, Unifed States Army, Fort Leavenworth, Kans, 

Heil,- John Joseph, care of Licut. Joseph Heil, United States Navy, 
Naval. Powder Factory, Indian Head, Mi. 

Irwin, Vincent Glendon, 106 Market Strect, Annapolis, Md. 

Moffett, Gore Hall, care of Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, United 
States Navy, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Morris, Robert Lee, 1110 Loma Avenue, Coronada, Calif. 

Pierce, John Reeves, care of Senior Surg. C. C. Pierce, United States 
Publie Health Service, Chicago, II. 

Pope, Earl Hallett, care of Capt. Ralph E. Pope, United. States 
Navy, U. S. S. Galveston, care of Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

Pye, William Satterlee, jr., 2939 Macomb: Street, Washington, D: C. 

Itamsay, Francis Monroe, cure of Severn School, Boone, Md. 

Rittenhouse, Basil Norris, jr., 2830 Filbert Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Wood, Robert Winthrop, care of Col. W. S. Wood, Quurtermaster, 
Marine Corps, apartment 24, The Oakland, Washington, D. C. 

Young, Edwin James Stephens, 2500 South Twenty-second Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

1925 

Arwine, John S., III, 07 Lenox Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 

Readle, Roger Welles, care of Lieut. Col. E. R. Beadle, United States 
Marine Corps, Headquarters United Stites Marine Corps, Washington, 
BEG. 

Clark, Robert Nicholson Scott, care of Dfeut. Col. John A. Clark, 
(Marine Corps) United States, Fort Slocum, N. X. 

Dye, Williston Lamar, Garrett Park, Md. 

Ely, Chester Dodge, care of Mrs, C. F. Ely, 1714 Q Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Geary, Jerome Pendleton, care of Col. John T. Geary (Coast Artil- 
lery), United States Army, Sixty-fifth Coast Artillery, Fort Amador, 
Canal Zone. 

Kent, Thomas Everett, jr., care of Chief Pharmacist Thomas E. Kent, 
United Stated Navy, Unifed States Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va. 

Keyes, Raymond Stedman, jr., care of Mrs, Louise F. Jersey, 206 
Rohinson Avenue, San Diego, CHIT. 

MecAlpin, John Volney, Jr., The Swavely School, Manassas, Va. 

MeGregor, Rob Roy, care of Chief Gunner F. A. McGregor, United 
Stutes Navy (retired), Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Patrick, Goldshorough Serpell, care of Capt. B. R. Patrick (CHCO), 
United States Navy, United States Fleet, Battle Fleet, U. S. S. Calt- 
fornia, San Pedro, Calif, 

Pryor, Knight, 1800 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 

Schwable, Frank Huwse, care of Severn School, Boone, Md. 

Shute, Corben Clark, care of Lieut. Commander I. C. Shute, United 
States Navy, U. S. 8. Vestot, Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

odd, Donald Whiley, care of Severn School, Boone, Md. 

"The following midshipmen at large appointed by the President for 
1926 have not yet entered the Naval Academy but will enter by 
the middle of June if found physically qualified; 
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Moreno, John A., care of Lieut. Col. Aristides Moreno, General 
Staf, United States Army, Operations’ and Training Division, War Do- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

Wadsworth, Alexander Scammel Cameron, care of Lieut. Col. C. 
Burner, United States Army, Room 304, State, War, and Navy Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Bradman, Frederle Cushing, Swavely School, Manassas, Va. 

Robinson, Frank Laedlein, care of Commander F. M. Robinson, 
United States Navy, United States Navy Reerulting Station, 234 
Market Street, Newark, Ni J. 

Reedor, Frederick Martin, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Marix, George Eliott, care of Col. A. T. Marix, United States 
Marine Corps, Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Arwine, Shryock Maudynte, Severn School, Boone, Md. 

Harrell, W. L., care of George H. Harris, attorney at law, Merchants 
Bank Building, Menue, Ga. 

Hindrelet, Albert Francis, care of Marion Institute, Marion, Ala. 

Ostrom, Charles Howard, 2121 Seventleth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bertolette, Calvin Meigs, 714 G Avenue, Coronado, Calif, 

Drake, Nels D'Arcy, care of Lient. Nels Drake, United States Navy, 
Naval Operating Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Morris, Wilson Sims, care of Lieut. Col. S. J. Morris (Medical Corps), 
United States Army, Headquarters Panama Canal Department, Quarry 
Heights, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 

Moses, McDonald, Severn. School, Boone, Md. 

Moffett, William Adger, jr, 2019 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PRINTING A REPORT EN 8-POINT TYPE 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, did the consent request 
granted the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] in respect to 
the printing of the report on the French debt settlement include 
the printing of that report in the ordinary Recorn 8-point type? 
If it did not, then I prefer a unanimous-consent request that 
it be so printed, so that it will. be the request of the House: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that the report referred to be printed 
in the Ryconb in S-point type. Is there objection? 

Mr. OLDFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I do not think that will have 
anything in the world to do with the way it will be printed. 
That is a matter that will have to be taken up with the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. CRAMTON, My purpose is this: It is a subject of great 
importance and this report should be printed so that we can 
read it. I make this request, and I hope it will not be objected 
to. Then, if the report does not appear in the 8-point type of 
the Recorp, the House will have had a forcible example of the 
unreasonable strictness of the rule of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, and then I hope the Joint Committee on Printing will 
take care of such a situntion. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. If the matter were taken up now with the 
Joint Committee on Printing, the joint committee might see 
that itis done. Otherwise it will not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There would be nothing to prevent the 
Joint Committee on Printing from taking any action it wants 
to take. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I trust nothing will be done in 
the way of granting a unanimous-consent request which will 
prevent the printing of this report in the Recor; that is, if the 
Public Printer does not see fit to print the report in the larger 
type, I hope that we shall nevertheless have the report printed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, my request is entirely sepa- 
rate from. the request of the gentleman from Towa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The request has already been 
granted to have the report printed in the Record. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Michigan, that 
it be printed in S-point type? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendments 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 10975. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Current River; and 

H. R. 11175. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Current River. ‘ 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives wns requested; 

S. 2302. An act for the relief Elisha K. Henson. 


1926 


The messfge also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the folowing titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 10942. An act to extend the time for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the White River 
near Augusta, Ark.; and 

H- R. 11357. An act extending the time for the completion of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River in the county of Hennepin, 
Minn., by the city of Minneapolis. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (II. R. 9966) entitled “An 
act granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army and Nayy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to widows of such soldiers and sailors.” disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had ordered that Mr. Norreck, Mr. FERNALD, and 
Mr. WHEELER as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (II. R. 7906) entitled “An act 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, etc, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors,” disagreed to by the House 
of Representatives, hnd agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had ordered that Mr. Norseck, Mr. FERNALD, and Mr. WHEELER 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ENEKOLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they lad presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 10089. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge over the Columbia River at a point 
within one mile upstream and one mile downstream from the 
mouth of the Entiat River in Chelan County, State of Wash- 
ington; and 

II. R. 11607. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Red River Parish Bridge Co. (Inc.) to construct a bridge across 
the Red River at or near the town of Coushatta, in the parish 
of Red River, in the State of Louisiana. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


~ Senate bill of the following title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to its appropriate committee, as indicated 
below : 

S. 2302. An act for the relief of Elisha K. Henson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. DEMPSHY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 11616) authorizing the construction, repair, and preser- 
vation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privi- 
lege. Yesterday morning the House awarded me permission to 
speak for 10 minutes immediately upon the retirement of their 
Swedish Majesties from the House, my intended address being 
upon the subject of needed remedial legislation in behalf of 
agriculture. As the Speaker will recall, yesterday I demanded 
my right, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] was 
speaking. When I thought his time had expired I asked for 
my right, but he wanted to speak a little longer, and out of 
courtesy to him I yielded, but did not surrender my right. 
Now is the next opportunity that I have. Again I state to 
the Speaker I do not want to stand in the attitude of an 
obstructionist, but to speak now for 10 minutes is my right, it 
having been accorded me. I am going to yield my right this 
morning, not because anybody seeks to deny me, but I have a 
friend who wants to make a speech here to-day under peculiar 
circumstances, and I am not going to demand my high privi- 
lege now; at the first opportunity I shall, and I want the 
understanding to be clear that I am going to insist upon my 
right, guaranteed to me by action of the House. I am not 
preferring any request or demand now. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is merely reserving his right. 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, yes: always reserving the right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
reserves nll his rights. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the river and harbor bill. 

whe motion was agreed to. = 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for further con- 
sideration of the river and harbor bill, with Mr. DEHLBACH in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr, CHALMERS, Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CROSSER]. N 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman and members of ibe com- 
mittee, tle question now before the House is serious indeed. 
The city of Chicago for some years, in order to carry iis sewage 
out through the Chicago River inte the Ilinois River, has been 
taking from Lake Michigan a large quantity of water, The 
withdrawal has been so great that the level of the Great Lakes 
has been lowered 6 inches below their natural level. For every 
inch that the Great Lakes are lowered there is a less in revenne 
to the vessel owners amounting to $500,000 a year, because the 
boats can not carry full loads without striking the bottom of 
the Lakes where the channels are shallow. Since Chicago’s 
withdrawal of water for the purpose of carrying away its sew- 
age, has already lowered the level of the Great Lakes to the ex- 
tent of 6 inches, the revenue loss to the vessel Owners alone 
amounts to six times $500,000, or $3,000,000, a year. That, 
however, is a small part of the total loss, because the freight 
that would otherwise be shipped, if the vessels could sail fully 
loaded, must be carried by the railroads at a cost ten times 
greater to the general public than if the ships could bave carried 
that additional freight. So a very reasonable estimate of the 
general loss to those surrounding the Lakes is over $30,- 
000,000 a year. These figures show to some extent the damage 
which has been done by Chicago, and I shall not trouble you 
with more details. I sometimes think that the labored effort we 
make in citing facts and figures does more to confuse and be- 
fuddle the minds of men than it does to clarify them. The fact 
is that by reason of the withdrawal by Chicago, of large quan- 
tities of water from the Great Lakes, property and property 
rights of the people of one community, the communities near the 
shores of the Great Lakes, are taken from them and giyen to 
people of another community. Rights which belong to one group 
of people are taken forcibly and given to another group. 

They claim now, however, that the water taken out of the Lakes 
at Chicago is to be used to aid navigation on the Illinois River. 
They say that the water taken out at Chicago will be used to 
increase the depth of the Illinois River, and thereby make it 
possible to sail river boats from Chicago down the IIlinois River 
and finally into the Mississippi River. It is admitted, of course, 
that the water taken from the Lakes to the Ilinois River does 
not come back to the Lakes. It is clear also that the freight 
that could then be carried on the Ilinois River would be noth- 
ing compared to the amount of freight that could be carried on 
the Lakes if the water were left in them. 

They tell us, however, that the people living near the Great 
Lakes can afford to give some of their advantage in cheaper 
transportation to the people of the Mississippi Valley. Do you 
realize that the people living on the shores of the Great Lakes— 
yes, and for many miles back from the shores—went there De- 
cause the Lakes were there; because nature had placed the 
Great Lakes where they are now located? Do you realize that 
families have built their homes in the lake cities; men have 
established their business there; great industries have been 
developed there, because of the advantage they would have 
in cheaper transportation. In early days men risked their 
lives and their fortunes in order to reach the shores of 
the Lakes, where they might seck the welfare of themselves and 
their descendants. They calculated the benefit of that great 
waterway, the Lakes, and sacrificed to reach the land sur- 
rounding it. They built their homes, their factories, and de- 
veloped industries on the shores of the Lakes. And why? 
Because they counted on the continuance of what nature had 
placed there, namely, the Great Lakes, to furnish cheap trans- 
portation. Oh, but it is said that down in the Mississippi 
Valley they need cheaper transportation, too. I can not under- 
stand how men can even attempt to justify the robbing of one 
group of people, one community, for the bencfit of another, on 
the ground that those for whom the robbing is done need what 
is taken from others. I remember that, down in the eastern 
Ohio country, a farmer had on his farm a little lake 
or pond adjoining the boundary line of his neighbor's farm. 
I wonder what the people of the neighborhood would have 
thought—I wonder what the courts would have said—if 
the man owning the ndjoining farm had attempted to ent an 
opening at the boundary line to enable him to draw, to bis own 
farm, the water from his neighbor's lake? What would people 
have thought if he had said that he needed the water for his 
cattle and to water his crops? What would the courts have 
done? The courts would have stopped him as soon as the case 
could haye been brought before them, 
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Let me give another {Qustration. Down in that same country, 
a coal country, the farmers sometimes opened little coal mines 
on their farms. From these mines they supplied themselves 
with coal and furnished coal to their neighbors and thereby 
earned some extra money to add to the incomes derived from 
their farms. They built Httle railroad tracks upon which to 
haul the coul from their mines to the highway where the buyer 
received it into his wagon and sometimes these tracks adjoined 
the boundary line of the neighbor's farm. The building of these 
small tracks cost the farmer much of the little money he had 
saved. Suppose now that his neighboring farmer had hitched 
a chain and tractor to the track and pulled it onto his farm 
to use it to take out conl from his coal mine. What would 
the farmer who built the track have said? “Outrageous! 
I will not permit it.“ That is exactly like what is proposed 
when they ask to have the Lakes moved into the Illinois River 
so that they can sail boats on that river and thereby get 
cheaper freight rates. It is not as they claim, a request 
to Congress to regulate interstate commerce. That would not 
be regulating commerce. It would be taking, from the lake 
cities, the track upon which commerce had moved from one 
part of the country to another, because, as they claim, it 
would help the part of the country to which they proposed to 
move the track, Can anyone defend action of the kind proposed 
on the basis of principle and justice? No, my friends; they 
can not so justify it, and about the only explanation they can 
give is found in Wordsworth's lines: 


That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


That states their real claim, They say that it is to their 
self-interest to take water from the Lakes to the Ilinois River 
and that they will take it if possible. 

We are supposed to consider legislation from the standpoint 
of right and wrong, and yet we are told that notwithstanding 
the fact that millions of people have invested all that they 
had, in homes and industries on the land strrounding the Great 
Lakes because of the benefit to be had from the use of the 
Lakes, now that benefit must be transferred to the people of 
Illinois. This great resource which nature has placed in the 
northern part of our country, the Illinois people insist must be 
given up and taken into the Mississippl Valley. 

Let me say that if it were proposed, on the contrary, to 
divert the headwaters of the Mississippi River into the Great 
Lakes in order to help navigation, I would be among the first to 
protest, no matter how much it might help the Great Lakes 
region, because it would be unjust to the people of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and indefensible. 

If there is any satisfaction, gentlemen, in serving here, it is 
in the feeling that we are doing something not to encourage 
selfishness but, rather, that we are helping to give effect to the 
rule of right, which benefits all and makes for the happiness 
of all. 

You can not make any sound defense for the proposal to rob 
the Great Lakes. Do not tell me that if this bill should become 
law that that would make the withdrawal right. The passage 
of this bill would not make right the withdrawal of water but 
it would indicate ouly that those demanding authority to take 
the water had the votes and hence the power to take it. 

The supporters of this bill hardly try now to justify Chicago 
in lowering the lake level to get water to carry its filth down 
to the Illinois yalley. They almost apologize for Chicago now. 
They believe that it is less offensive and that it will appeal to a 
larger section and therefore get more votes to say: “We are 
going to establish navigation on the Minois River by taking 
water from the Great Lakes.“ 

It was wrong to let Chicago take the water for the purpose of 
carrying away its sewage and it would be even more indefensi- 
ble to take the waters from the Lakes to the Illinois River to 
make it possible to operate boats on the river. Chicago was 
wrong in letting it become necessary to take water for purposes 
of sanitation. It should otherwise dispose of its sewage. 
[Applause.] 

But because of Chicago's neglect it was threatened with pesti- 
lence und disease unless it were allowed to take water from 
the Lukes to carry its sewage away. That would have en- 
dangered the whole country. Only because it is necessary for 
the protection of Chicago and the rest of the country from 
disease, Congress should say to Chicago, “You will be given 
a certain length of time to provide modern sewage-disposal 
plants during which time you will be allowed to take enough 
water to carry away your sewage and then you will be pro- 
hibited from taking water from the Lakes to such an extent as 
to lower their level. If at the end of the time given you to 
build sewage-disposal plants you have failed to do so, the 
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Solera of the United States will compel compliance with 
ts laws.’ 

My friends, I oppose the proposition to lower the lake 
level for the benefit of navigation on the Illinois River. I 
Cppose the withdrawal of water by Chicago except as a tem- 
porary help which it must have. To permit Chicago and Ili- 
nois to withdraw, from the Lakes, the water they demand, would 
cause a continuance of the present low and au even lower 
lake level. That would mean that much more freight would 
have to be carried by the railroads, It costs ten times as 
much to ship by railroad as it does to ship freight by water. 
These higher freight costs would be added to the price of al- 
most everything used by the people living near the Great Lakes. 
The lower the leyel of the Lakes becomes, the higher the freight 
costs which the people must pay. The higher the cost of freight, 
the more the people must pay for food, coal, hardware, and so 
forth. It was in order that they might haye cheaper trans- 
portation, lower freight costs, that the people now living around 
the Great Lakes established their homes and business there. 
It would be the worst form of injustice to take away from 
them the natural resource, the Lakes, which caused the people 
to go there. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohlo 
has expired. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. LOZIER]. 

Bey CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, time for general debate on this 
rivers and harbors bill being limited, I will not be able at this 
time to discuss the measure in detail, but when the bill is 
read by paragraphs I will have something further to say. I 
desire now to answer some of the criticisms leveled against 
this bill by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, Frear], who is 
having a succession of spasms over some of the provisions of 
this bill, especially the paragraph which deals with the Mis- 
sourl River. My colleague from Wisconsin is an experienced 
and able legislator, and for him I entertain a profound respect 
and hold him personally in high esteem. He is a convincing 
talker when he discusses matters with which he is familiar, 
but he is out of his clement and wholly at sea when he attempts 
to discuss the Missouri River and its navigation possibilities. 
May I say in all kindness that what he does not know about 
the Missouri River and its possibilities for navigation would 
make several comprehensive encyclopedias. 

My colleague is allowing himself to be, unconsciously, I 
think, influenced by local considerations and local interests. 
He is suffering from a malignant Wisconsin complex. In his 
analysis of the pending measure his usual perception is neu- 
tralized by provincial astigmatism. He should learn the facts 
in relation to the Missouri River and its navigation possibili- 
ties before he attempts to diagnose the situation or prescribe 
a remedy. 

And may I say in passing that the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin is not in a very strong position when he characterizes the 
expenditure of public money for the improvement of the 
Missouri River as wasteful and extravagant. I grant you that 
some of these expenditures have not been wisely mnde, but 
that is true of the improvement of every river and harbor in 
the United States and is also true in reference to public build- 
ings and other governmental activities in which public funds 
have been inyested. I will remind the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that his State has been the beneficiary of prodigal and 
wasteful Federal appropriations for the construction of wagon 
roads, canals, and other local improvements in that State. 

By an act of June 18, 1838, the Federal Government donated 
one-half million acres of public land to the State of Wisconsin 
(then a Territory) for the construction of a canal between the 
Rock River and Lake Michigan, a project of insignilicant pro- 
portion and essentially local in character. By an act of 
April 10, 1806, the Federal Government donated to the State 
of Wisconsin 200,000 acres of public land to aid in the con- 
struction of a canal to connect the waters of Green Buy with 
those of Lake Michigan, another purely local, unpretentions, 
and insignificant project of local interest only. By an act of 
August 8, 1846, Congress donated 683,722 acres of public lands 
to aid in improving the navigation of the Fox and Wisconsin 
Rivers in the Territory of Wisconsin and to construct a canal 
to unite the two little insignificant water courses, another 
project of local interest and minor importance, By an act of 
March 8, 1863, Congress donated 302,980 acres of public land 
to the State of Wisconsin to build a wagon road from Copper 
Harbor, Mich., to Green Bay, Wis., and at the same time do- 
nated 221,013 acres of public land to the State of Michigan for 
the building of this wagon road. By an act of June 24, 1864, 
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Congress donated to the State of Wisconsin odd sections for 
6 miles on each side of said proposed road. This project was 
without merit, and the State never availed itself of the benefit 
of this grant. 

~ Thus we find that the Federal Government has been wasting 

some of its assets by improvident grants for the benefit of the 

people of Wisconsin, and from which grants no substantial 
returns were possible. In these four grants the Federal Goy- 
ernment dissipated 1,686,281 acres of our public domain worth 
a sum infinitely more than has been or will be expended in the 
improvement of the Missouri River. And may I say in passing 
that the State which the gentleman so ably represents has re- 
eciyed as bounties and subsidies from the United States Gov- 
ernment 6,219,970 acres of public land, largely for local and 
State putposes. It does not lie in the mouth of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin to criticize the expenditures made and to be 
made for the Missouri River. Men who live in crystal palaces 
should not propel irregular formations of granite. 

But the geutleman from Wisconsin says that there is scarcely 
any traffic on the Missouri River. I concede this. But it is 
because the Government has never carried out any systematic 
plan for the improvement of the Missouri Liver for the pur- 
poses of navigation. In early yeurs practically all the money 
tunt was spent on the river was for the construction of dikes 
and revetment at places here and there, up and down the river, 
and these works were not connected with similar improvements, 
being largely local and temporary and not coordinated with 
similar improvements under a general plan for the improve- 
ment of the entire river for the purpose of navigation and com- 
merce, However, a very considerable part of the improvements 
made 25 and 30 years ago under the old slipshod method 
have stood the test of time and are intact to-day and adjacent 
to which are long stretches of the river with a channel navi- 
gable at all times except during the winter season. However, 
some of these works installed under the old plan and discon- 
nected with other improvements were flanked by the changing 
channels and destroyed or injured to a greater or Jess extent, 
Rut much of this temporary work yet remains and can be uti- 
lized under the present plan. 

In 1912 the War Department and Congress definitely com- 
mitted the Nation to a program for the improvement of the Mis- 
sduri River. Since then the Missouri River improvement has 
been an approved project, on the same basis as the project for 
the improvement of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. The plan 

_formulated by the Army Engineers contempleted the expendi- 
ture of $2,000,000 per year for a period of 10 years, the esti- 
mated cost being $20,000,000. The Board of United States Army 
Engineers found that the improvement of the Missouri River 
for the purposes of navigation was practical and feasible and 
that the traffic that would move up and down the river between 
Kansas City and St. Louis would more than justify the cost 
of the improvement. Congress in good faith started out to ap- 
propriate $2,000,000 annually for the improvement of the Mis- 
souri River, but the World War coming on, the annual appro- 
priations were at first reduced and then discontinued for a 
long term of years, during which time the works already con- 
structed naturally deteriorated. 

Tf Congress had kept faith with the people of Missouri and 
adjoining States and appropriated $2,000,000 annually for 10 
years, the Missouri River would have been completed and made 
ready for navigation in 1922, with a 6-foot channel between 
Kansas City and St. Louis, and as a result of such improve- 
ment that stretch of the Missouri River would now be carrying 
at immense traffic and flects of boats and barges would be 
plying that stretch of the Missouri River, bearing in their 
bosoms a commerce inconceivable in value. 

Before embarking on this plan for the improvement of the 
Missouri River, pressure was applied by the Government on the 
business interests of Kansas City and a substantial assurance 
required that the river would be utilized for transportation 
purposes after the Government completed the proposed improve- 
ment. Indicating confidence in the Missouri River for trans- 
portation purposes and as an evidence of a mature and well- 
considered purpose to use the river for transportation purposes 
and to assure the Federal authorities that if the river was im- 
proved it would be used for trafic purposes, the business inter- 
ests of Kansas City organized the Kansas City Missouri River 
Navigation Co., with a cash capital of $1,220,000, to operate a 
barge line between Kansas City and St. Louis and for the 
utilization of the Missouri River for transportation purposes as 
rapidly as the conditions would permit and the work of the 
Improvement of the river progressed under the approved plan. 

In good faith and believing that the Government would con- 
sumuiate the approved plan, the barge-line*company inyested 
Scveral hundred thousand dollurs in boats and barges and pro- 
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cceded to navigate the river and to carry thereon a very con- 
siderable commerce. The operation of this barge line was 
attended with serious difficulties because of the slow progress 
made by the Government in the consummation of its plau to 
render the river navigable. But notwithstanding these difficul- 
ties, these barges were operated to their full capacity and a 
heavy traffic on the river was built up. During this period the 
greater portion of the river could easily be navigated, but here 
and there were “ crossings" where the river spread out, some- 
times a mile or more in width, which mennt a radical redus- 
tion in the depth of the channel and made navigation slow and 
exceedingly difficult through these places. However, of the 30) 
miles between St. Louis and Kansas City at least 350 miles 
have at all times had a sufficient depth of channel to enable the 
boats and barges to float rapidly and without hindrance. 

Anyone familiar with river navigation knows that a chan- 
nel is only as deep as its shallowest place, and these compara- 
tively few miles of shallow channel prevent the Missouri 
River from belug navigable at all times. The proposed im- 
provement consists in making these comparatively short 
Stretches of river navigable by confining the channel in nar- 
row limits which will obviously Increase the depth and make 
the entire stream navigable at all times except in winter. 

Of the $20,000,000, the estimated cost of the proposed im- 
provement between Kansas City and St. Louis, only $7,362,870 
have been expended for new works, and under the present 
plan the new works are continuous, systematic, and connected 
with other permanent works, instead of at isolated portions 
of the river, as under the old plan in years gone by. Starting 
from a given point, under the present plan, the improvements 
are continuous and connected and not scattered here, there, 
and everywhere. The present plan is scientific and sensible 
and reduces deterioration to a minimum. 

The business of the Kansas City barge line, to which I 
have referred, grew by leaps and bounds and soon exceeded 
the carrying capacity of the barges. The barge line was com- 
pelled to turn over to the railroads an immense tonnage that 
the barge line did not haye sufficient facilities to carry. The 
maximum capacity of the barge line was 10,000 tons a month, 
and the barges were operated from 9 to 10 months a year, 
Ahnost every day the barge line was compelled to divert some 
of its tonnage to the railroads, such diversion running as high 
as 55 carloads in one day. 

Although the Government failed to carry out its part of the 
program and neglected to continue the appropriations for the 
improvement of the Missouri, the traffic confinued to increase 
until the World War came on. Then the Government took 
charge of the barges that had been plying the Missouri River 
and put them on the Mississipip River, where there was 
greater depth of chanuel, paying the barge line company the 
appraised value of these barges, approximately $450,000. 
This was done as a war measure. 

The four years these barges were operated on the Missouri 
conclusively demonstrated the feasibility, practicability, wis- 
dem, and economic necessity of the Missouri River for trans- 
portation purposes, although during such period of operation 
only a comparatively small proportion of the river had been 
improved in accordance with the approved plan. The Kansas 
City Missouri River Navigation Co. now has approximately 
one and one-quarter million dollars capital invested in United 
States Government bonds, and this company is keeping its 
organization intact and conserving its large cash capital for 
investment in boats and barges for traflic on the Missouri 
River as soon as the Government has completed these improve- 
ments for the maintenance of a 6-foot channel between Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 

The business interests and commercial organizations of Kan- 
sas City, with a commendable breadth of vision, are looking 
forward to the time when countless fleets will ply the Missouri 
River between Kansas City and St. Louis—yes, between Fort 
Benton, Sioux City, Omaha, St. Joseph, Kansas City, and St. 
Louis, carrying in their bottoms millions of tons of farm com- 
modities from that boundless and matchless western empire 
to the great Middle West, and through connecting waterways 
to the great centers of wealth and population in the Wast, 
North, and South, 

I shall vote and work for the adoption of a plan for the 
improvement of the Missouri River, not only from St. Louis 
to Kansas City, but from Kansas City to the headwaters of 
navigation in the far-flung Northwest. It is a penny wise and 
pound foolish economy to deny to the great West a system of 
waterways by which the products of the farms, fields, forests, 
mountains, mines, and plains of the great trans-Mississippi, 
trans-Missourl empire may be transported expeditiously und 
economically to the great centers of wealth and population and 
to the hungry hands beyond the seven seas. 
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Gentlemen, by yonr shortsighted, dim-visioned, ill-considered. 
and selfish opposition to a great system of inland waterways, 
you may delay, but you can not defeat, these projects. It is 
manifest destiny that we should and will use our splendid 
system Of inland waterways. I can conceive of no greater 
economic waste than that which results from our stupid failure 
to utilize our great rivers which are God's most valuable gift 
to the people of the United States. 

But opponents of the Missouri River point to the fact that 
it is at present carrying but little commerce, and they ask, 
“Why don’t you navigate the Missouri River and utilize it 
for transportation purposes?“ An obvious answer to this in- 
quiry is that you can not satisfactorily and economically navi- 
gate a river and utilize it for commercial purposes until it has 
been made navigable by creating and maintaining a channel at 
least G feet in depth, with an ultimate increase to 9 feet in 
depth. No business men, cities, or communities will invest large 
sums of money in boats and barges to operate on a river that 
the Government has failed to keep in a navigable eondition. 

It is the duty of the Government to create and maintain a 
navigable channel, and when this is done no one but a fool 
will assert that the river will not thereafter be navigated. The 
great business interests in the cities of Kansas City and 8“. 
Louis realize not only the importance but the absolute neces- 
sity of using the Missouri River for transportation purposes. 
Such use will mean lower freight rates, which. will inevitably 
be reflected in greater profits to the shipper without increased 
cost to the consumer, The only reason hundreds and thousands 
. of boats and barges are not plying the Missouri River now is 
because the Government has failed to maintain an open navi- 
gable channel between St. Louis and Kansas City, aud count- 
less fleets of boats and barges will make their appearance on 
the Missouri River just as soon as the present plans for the 
creation of a 6-foot channel are consummated. 

The same argument nsed against the improvement of the 
Missouri River, namely, that the present traffic does not justify 
the outlay incident to making the river navigable, was used 
against the improvement of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
and was used against the construction of the Pacific Railroad. 
For 30 years before the Pacific railroads were constructed the 
selfish interests, many newspapers, and many able men In 
and out of Congress strenuously argned that there was not 
sufficient traffic between the Missouri River and the Pacifie 
coast to justify the building of the Pacific railroads. 

It was contended that in a half century sutticient tonnage 
would not be developed in the great West to pay operating 
expenses of these Pacific railroads after their construction. It 
was said that the great West was not sufiiciently productive to 
jastify the building of these railroads and that their operating 
expenses. would far exceed their income from freight and pas- 
Seuger service. They said, in substance, that these railroads 
would stretch for 2,000 or more miles oyer a wild, inhospitable, 
arid, and nonproductive region that would not be settled in a 
century and would not produce sufficient commodities to sup- 
port even a scant population. 

These men were shortsighted and withont vision, but there 
were men like Thomas H. Benton who had vision and who 
could foresee the wonderful possibilities of this great empire 
stretching from the Missouri River to the Golden Gate. These 
men realized that settlements and development would follow 
the building of these railroads; that this vast region was one 
of unlimited productivity and inconceivable wealth: that with 
the building of the railroads and the settlement and develop- 
ment of that region traffic and tonnage would quickly develop, 
which would tax to the uttermost the carrying capacity of these 
great transcontinental railway systems. These far-sighted men 
knew that traffic and tonnage follow and do not precede the 
building of railroads or the making of rivers naviguble. 

The agricultural commodities produced in the regions tribu- 
tary to the Missouri River are more than sutlicient to furnish 
trattic and tonnage far in excess of the capacity of the Missouri 
River to handle when the river is made navigable and hun- 
dreds of boats and barges move upstream and downstream 
on this by odds the greatest of all our great rivers in the 
United States. 

The agricultural communities of the great West are as vitally 
interested in a great national waterway system as the cities 
and business interests. Water transportation means lower 
freight rates on the commodities from the American farms, 
and this will mean increased profits to the agricultural classes, 
Cheap water transportation will do much to enable the farmer 
to balance his budget and dig out from under the economic 
handicap from which he has suffered in recent years. 

Whe Missouri River carries more water than any of our other 
inland waterways. Even as far up as Sioux City the Missouri 
River et lew-water stage carries more water than the normal 
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12 months in the year, the Missouri River carries an abundance 
of water all the way from Fort Benton to the Mississippi for 
the purposes of navigation, and for four-fifths of this great 
distance the Missouri River has a navigable channel for nine 
months in the year, It is only for abont one-fifth of this dis- 
tance, divided up in short stretches here and there, that the 
channel of the Missouri River is not sufiiciently deep for navi- 
gation, and the only problem: is to so control the width of the 
channel that the depth may be uniform, and this done your 
problem is solved. 

I assert that, relatively speaking. better results are obtained 
for the money expended on the Missouri River than for ex- 
penditnres on any other river in the United States. I am 
weary of all this misrepresentation and slander cf the Mis 
souri River. I am tired of the “rot” that the selfish renre- 
sentatives of other projects are constantly vomiting out on thts 
floor and through the public press. The Missouri River project 
is a safe, sane, rational, and workable project. The cost of 
making the Missouri River navigable between Kansas City and 
St. Louis is less per mile than the cost per mile of making any 
other great river in the United States navigable. 

The people of Missouri and the great West are worthy of and 
entitled to consideration at the hands of this Congress and from 
other sections of our country. We are not crawling on our bel- 
lies, kissing your feet, and begging bounties at your hands. 
In an upstanding, forward-looking, and self-respecting attitude 
we are demauding our rights, one of which is the improvement 
of the Missouri River. We will go along with you and vote 
with you for a comprehensive development of our harbors and 
inland waterways. We will not oppose any worthy project in- 
cluded in the pending bill, but we do demand that the Missouri 
River be no longer discriminated against, no longer misrepre- 
sented, and no longer ostracized. In short, we demand for the 
Missouri River the same consideration that is given to other 
great inland waterways. [Applause.] f 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish I had time in which to 
discuss this matter in more detail. Time will not permit, how- 
ever; and I ask unanimous consent that I may revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr, Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. KATON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there seems to 
be general agreement that the bill now before the House con- 
tains many provisions of sound, constructive value which are 
calculated to advance the safety, conyenience, and prosperity 
of the whole country, It represents an immense amount of 
toil and thought on the part of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. The distinguished chairman, Mr. Dempsgy, has 
presented his views with unusual adroitness and force. The 
debate has been instructive, if not always convincing, 

I am in favor of most of the proposals in the bill, especially 
the provision for the improvement of the Passaic River in my 
own State of New Jersey. The proposed deepening of the 
Passaic River is much more than a local improvement to nayi- 
gation. It is an important step in one of the greatest economic 
und engineering undertakings, 

The problem of the port of New York, which, of course, in- 
cludes the New Jersey side of the Hudson, is a problem of acute 
transportation congestion. And this congestion affects in- 
juriously every section of the country which ships merchandise 
to or from these ports. It is a fact for farmers and manu- 
facturers to ponder that it now costs as much to get a package 
of goods from the terminals on the Jersey side of the Hudson 
to its destination on Manhattan Island or Brooklyn as it does 
to carry the package over the mountains from Pittsburgh. 

To meet these conditions so disastrous to producer and con- 
sumer alike the New Jersey and New York Port Authorities are 
organizing a great comprehensive scheme of port development 
which will go far toward solving this acute problem of con- 
gestion and in which the proposed improvement of the Passaic 
Itiver constitutes an important link. 

There are two proposals in this bill which if retained in their 
present form I must oppose. One is the Illinois River deyelop- 
ment, the other is what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dempsey] describes with the unction of authorship as the 
“all-American route.” 

In and of itself I can see no sound argument against improv- 
ing the Illinois River as an integral part of the Mississippi 
system, I am and always hayo 1 an ardent advocate of 
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river transportation. I am in full sympathy. with the general 
aims of the Mississippi Valley Association. 

For my own information F have studied that great 8 01 
waterwiys from its rise in the State of Minnesota to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and I believe it must eventually become one of the 
most important sources of economic gain, not only to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley itself, but to the country as a whole. 

I have no criticism to offer against the ambition of Chicago 
to enjoy and employ the advantage of both the Lake system and 
the Mississippi Valley system of waterways. If it can be done 
without disregarding the rights or depreciating the prosperity 
of other sections and cities, it should be done. Nor can I see 
anything essentially unsound in the general idea of connecting 
two great systems of waterways any more than in connecting 
two systems of railway transportation. 

While admitting ali this, it must be evident to every Member 
of this House that there is something radically wrong with the 
Chicago proposal as it appears in this bill. Where there is so 
much smoke there must be some fire. When you sce the repre- 
sentatives and people of great States Hke Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Ohio stirred to profound antagonism against what seems 
to be an innocent proposal by the city of Chicago and the State 
of Illinois, you must believe that the proposal is not as inno- 
cent as it appears. There is a gentleman of dusky hue concealed 
somewhere about the woodpile. 

The facts are plain. They have been presented here with 
courage and candor by many speakers, chief among them being 
the learned and high-minded gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUR- 
ton}. All the witnesses against the Chicago proposal agree 
that lake transpertation lies at the very foundation of the 
commercial prosperity of the Lake States. They agree, and 
no one denies it, that lake levels have fallen in recent years to a 
point which imperils the vast shipping industry of the whole 
region. And they also agree that in spite of and in face of this 
almost desperate situation Chicago has been for years unlaw- 
fully diverting lake water for domestic, commercial, and sani- 
tary purposes, and now proposes, mainly for her own advant- 
age, to continue this diversion in whole or in part for navigation 
purposes as well. 

Based upon these facts there has been excited a feeling of 

„moral outrage and resentment which in its deyustating effects 
will far outweigh any small commercial advantages which 
might accrue to Chicago. 

The Illinois River proposal and the all-American route are 
under present conditions economically, morally, and psychologi- 
cally unsound. They ignore or deny a great fundamental fact, 
which with crushing force wiil continue to assert its authority 
over the whole situation. That fact is that lake transportation 
constitutes by its very natnre a great unity and community of 
interest. Its program and policy must include all peoples and 
cities and sections upon a common level of rights and in a com- 
mon engagement of opportunity. 

if this is true of the lake system it is true in a larger sense 
of the problems of getting to the sea, which Mr. Dempsry would 
solve by his “all-American route.” In my judgment the gentle- 
man errs in his conception of the situation because he ignores 
the fact that it is a continental problem, and the whole ques- 
tion will remain unsettled and uncertain until it is approached 
from this larger point of view. I venture, therefore, to hepe 
that these two proposals will be eliminated from the bill until 
they can receive separate and adequate consideration upon these 
higher and broader grounds. 

Chicago can wait for her canal. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] told us that in his lifetime he 
has seen Chicago grow from 100,000 to 3,000,000 souls. If she 
has done this without the help of the Illinois River she eer- 
tainly will not be slowed down to any appreciable degree by 
waiting a little longer and by joining with her sister communi- 
ties in solving the pressing problem of lake transportation as a 
whole. Chicago must for the present choose between the canal 
and the Lakes. 

If she were to choose the canal with a thousand or two cubie 
feet of flow it would be like trading a grand piano for a mouth 
organ or putting a Rolls Royce car out in the weather in order 
to make room for a wheelbarrow in the garage. Why cripple 
the great navigation interests of the Lakes to create a com- 
paratively unimportant trafic on the Minois River? 

In closing I venture to call the attention of the distinguished 
advocate of the “all-American route” to one or two realities 
which must be faced. 

There can never be an “all-American route” for lake ship- 
ping. The Lakes are international, the Niagara River is inter- 
national. Any shipping originating on the Lakes would have 
to be contaminated by contact with international waters before 
taking its purifying bath in the sacred waters of the all- 
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American route.’ And even the waters of such a canal would 
haye to come from the polluted international Lakes, 

This “all-American ” phrase is most unfortunate in this con- 
nection. The normal outlet—in fact, the only practical out- 
let—for the Lakes to the sea is the St. Lawrence River. This 
väst natural waterway is now open for deep-draft traffic for 
nearly 2,000 miles from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Duluth, 
except 120 miles between Ogdensburg and Montreal. 

If it is good for both countries to have this vast system open 
all but 120 miles, it certainly will be better to have it open all 
the way. 

I am for opening the St. Lawrence River and Jetting the sea 
commerce of the world come up to Montreal, Rochester, To- 
ronto, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth, and all the 
other cities ulong the way. 

The St. Lawrence River is the natural highway from the inte- 
rior of our continent to the sea. It is capable of develeping 
four to five million horsepower of electric energy, 1,200,000 of 
which belongs of right to our country and the rest to Canada. 
This power will do more to enrich New England and New York 
than a dozen “all-American” canals built at enormous cost in 
defiance of natural laws. 

Canada for many years has been either our first or second 
largest customer. We have billions invested there. Ali our 
economical currents are continental in direction and scope. 

Now, in face of these and many other facts is it not the 
part of wisdom net only for Illinois to line up with the 40,000,- 
000 people interested in the Great Lakes as a waterway but 
also for this country to encourage and cooperate with Canada 
in joint development of the mutual interests of both nations 
in our common heritage in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes? 

The St. Lawrence River is the only truly all-American route 
from the Lakes to the sen, for it belongs to the people of the 
continent, whose destiny is one and whose duty it is to coop- 
erate in peace and amity for mutual good. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MeLauanmx l. L[Applause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, a great 
deal might be said, and there is a great deal I would like to 
say, about this Illinois River project, but I shall speak very 
briefly, and therefore I ask unanimons consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue gentleman from Michigan asks 

unanimous consent to revise and 5 his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, as I havo 
just said, a great deal might be said and there is much I 
would like to say about this Ilinois River project, but I shall 
speak briefly about two or three of the salient features, these 
concerning which there is controversy as to fact and conclusion. 

It is true that on the face of this provision in the bill it 
provides only the adoption of an improvement on the Fllinois 
River. Its proponents say it has no relation whatever to di- 
version of water from the Great Lakes. We take the position 
that this provision will have the effect of legalizing the present 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan; that this provision 
is intended for that purpose; and that if there is to be no 
diversion this improvement is worse than an idle gesture on 
the part of Congress. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I want to assure the gentleman that there 
was no such intention, although the gentleman says this pro- 
vision was intended for that purpose. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
out reflection. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I happen to have drawn this provision 
and there was no such intention involved and it will not have 
any such effect. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will qualify that by 
saying that as to some of the members of the committee, in- 
cluding the distinguished gentleman who has just made a state- 
ment, there was evidently no intention of that kind, but E 
can not say that as to all the the members of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I prefer not to yield, be- 
cause I have such a very short time. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. What part—— 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not wish to yield. 
The gentleman knows the rules of the House. Living as I do 
on the Great Lakes and being quite familiar with the situation 
and deeply concerned about the interests of that section, I 

might occupy a great deal of time in discussing this question, 


I wish to say that with- 
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but I am permitted only a few minutes, so I think I am justified 
in asking not to be interrupted. 

In support of my contention that adoption of the Illinois 
River improvement will have the effect of legalizing the present 
diversion of water from the Inke at Chicago and continue 
permanent diversion of water in large volume, permit me to 
quote statements made and opinions expressed by prominent 
gentlemen of this House who testified before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, One of the most prominent is the gentle- 
män from Lilinois [Mr. RAINEY], and confident as he evidently 
was that this provision would be approved by the committee 
and be a part of the bill, and speaking of the purpose and 
effect of it, he said (p. 161 of the hearings) : 

Mr. Itatxur. Now, Mr. Chairman, you are about to legalize the flow 
from the Lakes. It does not make any difference whether it is going 
to be 2,000 or 10,000 cuble feet; you are legalizing now the amount 
that actually exists, The Mississippi River now takes its hend in the 
Great Lakes, because there is always going to be a diverston from the 
Takes. 


In the next paragraph, on page 162, Mr. Rarney urges that 
the Illinois River be included with the Mississippi River, and 
speaks of the benefit of appropriations made and to be made for 
coustruction and maintenance of levees in the Mississippi River 
system, He said: 


Now, since you are muking a new river by legislation I want the 
committee to extend that allotment (the Mississippi River levee allot- 
ment) to the Illinois River. 

Am I justified in saying that this provision means a diver- 
sion of water, a continued diversion in large volume, from Lake 
Michigan? Read the questions by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. MANSFIELD], the ranking Democrat on the committee, on 
page 166, in which he practically says there can be no naviga- 
tion on the Illinois River without diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan. 

I was making a statement before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and was questioned by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Here are his questions and my answers as they appear on 
page 166 of the hearing: 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Mel AVanttx, suppose this committee would 
recommend the adoption of this report and Congress should approve it. 
then, as Chicago hereafter puts in her appliances for taking care of 
the sewage and the diversion from time to time is lessened by the 
Scerctary of War, and eventually wiped out altogether, then it would 
lenve no water in that river for navigation at all, would it? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. No. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If it Is entirely cut off? 

Mr. McLavonttn. Quite right. 


This, I think, justifies me in saying that Mr. MANSFIELD De- 
lieves, as all members of the committee know, that there is to 
be some diversion of water from Lake Michigan, and unless 
such diversion be permanent and adequate for navigation there 
can not possibly be navigation of the Illinois River. 

In this connection it is interesting to read a brief statement 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STRONG], a 
member of the committee, as it appears on page 168 of the 
lwearings. Mr. Srnoxd said: 


When we were holding hearings two years ago on the diversion of 
water at Chicago, I advanced the proposition that neither the American 
Congress nor the Canadian Parliament has any right or any legal 
authority for authorizing or creating a diversion from any boundary 
water, I did not receive very much sympathy with reference to that 
proposition. Do 1 understand now that you agree with that? 

Mr. MeLavontix. Yes, sir; If you mean the Great Lakes, 

Mr. Srroxe. I want to add in this connection that I am very much 
in favor of the 9-foot channel on the Illinois. I have not yet heard, 
with all my pains to listen, any declaration thut we might have a 
9foot channel on the Illinois without any diversion. 


What is the natural flow of the Illinois River, and what 
would it be if not supplied with water from Lake Michigan? 
That question is answered by Mr. Horace P. Ramey, assistant 
engineer of the Sanitary District of Chicago, in his testimony 
hefore the Rivers and Harbors Committee at its hearings be- 
tween April 15 and May 27, 1924. On page 1570 of the hear- 
ings Mr. Ramey says: 


The natural flow of the Tilinois River at Peoria has apparently been 
as low as 200 to 200 cubie-foot-seconds. 


Another official statement appearing in the hearings is that 
the normal flow of the Illinois River is 500 cubic-foot-seconds. 
Taking this higher estimate of 500 cubic feet, the IIIinois 
improyement provision of this bill is made on the basis of a 
diversion of 8,259 cubic feet; that is, if this portion of the bill 
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becomes law, the- diversion from Take Michigan would be 
forty-five times as much us the natural flow of the Illinois 
River, and are we not fully justified in saying that there can 
not be, never will be, a navigable channel along the Illinois 
River without diversion of a large volume of water from Lake 
Michigan? And I repeat that the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Which this bill proposes to adopt and enact into law, is 
based on the present diversion of 8,250 cubic feet. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Another statement by the 
engineer for the Sanitary District of Chicago states that the 
ilow of the IIIinois River normally is about 500 eubie feet. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of ber- 
sonal privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman can not ralse a duestion 
of personal privilege while the gentleman from Michigan has 
the floor. 


Mr. McLAUGHIIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield. 
I have not time to go into these matters further. I have 


given you some references and yon can look them up yourself. 
The position of the Chicago people is well expressed by the 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mappen] in one of the hearings: 


This Is the position we take. The position we take on the water 
under the treaty Is that we have a definite, positive, uncontroverted 
right to take 10,000 cubic feet per second. 


That is their position, and they are going to adhere to it and 
follow it out. Before I go into that further, I wish to refer to 
something said by the chairman of the committee [Mr. Demp- 
Shy] in answer to something I said when I appeared before the 
committee. When I made the statement that the adoption of 
this report would legalize the diversion of water, Mr. DEMPSEY 
said ; 


It will not legalize the diversion of water, but to stop the existing 
diversion later congressional action will be necessary. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. What page? 

Mr. McLAUGHBIN of Michigan. Page 172. Others of the 
committee have said the same thing. Does not this mean di- 
version? Does it not mean permanent abstraction of a large 
volume of water from Lake Michigan? Is this not an attempt 
to legalize it? Do we not by this bill legalize the existing di- 
version of 8,250 cubic feet, if it be true, as Chairman DEMPSEY 
says, that that volume of diversion will, by virtue of this Dill, 
be legal and will continne unless and until the Congress shall 
enact a law changing or forbidding it? 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] bases his state- 
ment on the treaty and the negotiations that led up to its 
making. I have only time to say that if you wish an inter- 
pretation of the treaty, read what high officials of Canada say 
about it and what is said in the Canadian Parliament. Read 
what our own Secretary of State has said about it. Read 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States when it 
affirmed the decision of the lower courts in the recent suit in 
which it determined that Chicago was violating the law. That 
decision is based partly upon the treaty, and the court says that 
in its decision it is observing and carrying out our obligations 
under that treaty. The Supreme Court denies the claim of 
Chieago the right to divert water in such yolume as it pleases; 
it finds Chicago guilty because more than 4,167 cubic feet, the 
limit permitted by the Secretary of War, was being taken. 

I have time to speak of only one other thing. A very carnest 
and tearful appeal has been made to you for the city of Chicago 
and the sanitary district, and you have been told with what 
diligence and at what great expense the city of Chicago is 
undertaking to comply with the demands of the situation and 
construct sewasge-disposal works. Read the history of it, and 
you will say with me that it has been everything but diligent 
or prompt or expeditious in its efforts to provide sewage- 
disposal plants; you will say with me that it has been dilatory 
and, in fact, has not always shown good faith in the matter. 
Neither the city of Chicago nor the sanitary district took any 
action whatever looking to the construction of works or made 
any material progress toward real construction until abso- 
lutely compelled to do so. Read what Mr. Justice Holmes said 
about their attitude. In his decision he speaks of the yari- 
ous defenses presented or relied upon by the sanitary dis- 
trict, and one after another he brushes them aside as entirely 
without merit, and all testimony offered in support of them 
as absolutely immaterial. He goes on to say that finally, after 
Chicago and the sanitary district had presented every possible 
excuse and sought refuge in all possible schemes to evade the 
terms of the order of the Secretary of War, they “took the 
bull by the horns.” Those are his own words—they “took the 
bull by the horns.” ‘To me those words, when used by a Justice 
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of the Supreme Court of the United States, are significant— 
thet Chicago and the district “took the bull by the horns” and 
proceeded to do just what they pleased. Thie suit begun against 
the city of Chicago and the district to require them to con- 
fine themselves to the 4,167 cubie feet permitted by the Secre- 
tary dragged its weary way through the district court at 
Chicago for 16 years. Mr. Justice Holmes comments on that, 
and-without laying the blame directly upon anybody says the 
loug delay was evidently for the advantage of the defendants, 
the city and sanitary district. This is a very significant state- 
mont, coming, as it does, from the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

There Is another thing; from one-third to one-half of the 
sewage which this canal, made by diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan, carries away is the foul waste and sewage 
from the stockyards, from the Corn Products Co., and from a 
number of tanneries. Chicago has been trying to induce the 
packing companies and others to construct their own sewage- 
disposal works. Many years ago engineers of the sanitary dis- 
trict began investigations to-advise and assist these companies 
to find a method of disposing of their sewage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman the 
balince of my time—seven minutes. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In 1911, even earlier than 
that, although that is the date given as the time, the engineers 
and these companies began experiments to learn a method. A 
suitable method was found, but the stockyards and other com- 
Dantes would not put it into operation. The city of Chicago or 
some authority out there began suit to compel them to do it. 
That suit was begun many years ago, but it has not been 
pressed. 

One of the great engineers employed by the Sanitary District 
of Chicago, vouched for as a man of experience, ability, and 
wisdom, testified before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
on that subject. He was asked: 


What progress have you been making by way of bringing about the 
construction or compelling the construction of these sewage-disposal 
works by the stockyards and the products company? 


Read his answer. He said: 


Well, In 20 years we bave finally made them admit that there is a 
way by which their sewage can be taken care of without dumping it 
lato the Chicago River. 


Does that show expedition; does that show anything but 
sellishness and greed on the part of Chicago and utter dis- 
regard of the rights of others? It is true they are spending 
a grent deal of money, but they did not begin to spend it until 
absolutely necessary. I think their record justifies us in 
doubting whether they are carrying it out expeditiously. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the getitleman yield? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No; the gentleman has 
had plenty of time to discuss the matter. I am quoting from 
the record and I know what I am talking about. I am talk- 
ing about the “good faith” on the part of Chicago. Read 
the decisions of the Supreme Court; read the statements made 
by the engineers that from one-third to one-half of the waste 
and rotten refuse stuff that goes into the canal and has to be 
carried off comes from the stockyards and the products com- 
pany, and the officials of Chicago submitted to it and submit 
to it yet, although pleading that they have for 20 years tried 
to do something about it. 

That against the packers and the Corn Products Co, suit 
was begun many years ago, but it has not been pressed. Evi- 
dently both parties to that sult, the city and the companies, 
being beneficiaries of the immense diversion of water from 
the lake and particeps criminis in this illegal diversion, have 
agrecd to permit the suit to drag along without effort to bring 
it to trial. This eminent sanitary engineer was Mr. Langdon 

_Pearse, one of the engineers of the sanitary district. In speak- 

ing of investigations and experiments on which the demand 
upon the stockyards, Corn Products Co,, and tanners that 
they provide for taking care of their immense sewage was 
based, Mr. Pearse, after saying that the packers have re- 
fuse to enter into any agreement, said (p. 1648): 


The experiments- did, however, lead to this, that the packers, for 
the tirst time In their history, as a collection of individuals and col- 
lectively as a body, acknowledged that there was a process of sewage 
treutuent applied by us that was capable of handling their waste. 


That was in 1919, Investigations and experiments began 
many years before that time. He says they would not admit 
that ou the first report; they did on the second report, and 
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we felt that we had accomplished something; that fn twenty- 
odd years we had at last shown how to handle their waste. 

Is there anything in Mr. Pearse’s statement, is there anything 
in the hearing, to excuse us for accepting the plea in behalf 
of the city of Chicago or the sanitary district that they are and 
always have been willing to provide modern, suitable methods 
of sewage disposal, or that they have been proceeding diligently 
and in good faith to provide for sewage disposal without turn- 
ing it all into the canal or so-called waterway provided for them 
at the expense of the Great Lakes Interests? There is nothing 
in the record—no record can be made—which Justifies or ex- 
enses the statements made here by their friends to the effect 
that they haye been proceeding expeditiously, with dispatch, 
and us rapidly as possible. Officlal records und well-known 
facts sho conclusively nothing but selfishness and greed on 
the part of Chicago und the sanitary district, deliberate und 
long-continued violation of law, and utter disregard of the 
rights of others. It is true they are now spending, or have 
available for spending, a great deal of money, but they did not 
acquire this money or begin to spend it until compelled to do 
so by the order of the Secretary of War. 

The State of Michigan has begun a suit which denies alto- 
gether the right of any authority to divert water on the Great 
Lakes. Read the decisions of the Supreme Court upon whieh 
that is based. Rend the brief of the attorney general of 
Michigan and you will see that in similar cases the Supreme 
Court has said that a State has a proprietary interest in and 
is entitled to waters within its borders. 

The Supreme Court in previous cases has said that when 
the original thirteen Colonies achieved thelr independence cach 
one of them became practically a separate and independent coun- 
try, and as such owned all the waters within Its borders, to be 
controlled by itself, and that in subscribing to the Constitution 
of the United States these Colonies transferred no right, nor 
did they surrender any right, over their waters to the Federal 
Government except as the authority acquired by the Govern- 
ment is expressly set forth in the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion gives the Government authority to regulate and control 
commerce and navigation of navigable streams, but it has no 
authority to take waters from one State and transfer them to 
another, But that suit is pending and will soon be determined 
by the Supreme Court, and those who are now opposing the 
Illinois improvement provision of this bill are urging that no 
legislation of any kind be enacted until the decision of the 
court in that case shull be known. 

The international situation is serious and challenges our at- 
tention. The gentleman from Minnesota, Rev. Mr. Kvate, 
spoke a day or two ago and quoted from speeches made in the 
Canadian Parliament where it was sald the city of Chicago, the 
Congress of the United States, and even our State Department 
were playing football with the treaty of January 11, 1909, and 
making it a scrap of paper; that we have not been treating the 
Canadian Government respectfully. 

There was some excuse, if not full justification, for those 
statements in the Canadian Parliament. Day before yester- 
diay, when the gentleman from Minnesota undertook to read 
excerpts from speeches made in the Canadian Parliament, there 
was laughter, jeering, Interruptions, noise, and confusion in 
such a manner and to such an extent that the presiding officer 
found it necessary, more than once, to rap for order and ad- 
monish those present in the House that they must preserve order 
and permit the gentleman from Minnesota to proceed with his 
remarks, 

I say there is some excuse for the feeling of antagonism 
toward us and the criticisms made by the members of the 
Canadian Parliament. Read the letters written by the Cana- 
dian authorities to the State Department. They do not indulge 
in the language used by members of Parliament, but they ask 
pointed, straightforward questions—what are you doing about 
the diversion of water at Chicago; what do you propose to do 
about it; what are you doing by way of observing the treaty 
of January 11, 19097 : 

Then read the answers by our Seeretary of State to the 
Premicr of the Canadian Government and to Sir Esme Howard, 
the British ambassador. After reading these answers you will 
have a better understanding of the attitude of members of the 
Canadian Parliament and perhaps more sympathy for them, 
You will at least say that the situation in which our Govern- 
ment finds itself is not an agreenble one, due to the extremely 
unfortunate state of affairs respecting the diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan at Chicago. You will, T believe, determine 
also that no legislation such as is proposed by the bill now 
before us should be enacted into law, becuuse it would further 
embarrass an already disagreeable international situation, 
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The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, in the discussion 
of the pending rivers and harbors bill, the purpose of which 
is to authorize new and extend existing projects deemed neces- 
sary for the completion of a comprehensive national waterway 
program, I simply desire to call attention to certain phases of 
the problem which, in the final analysis, are essential if the 
system is to render successful service to the public. 

The country has, with generous approval, accepted the action 
and policy of Congress in entering upon a definite program for 
the improvement to completion and the utilization of the 
Nation's waterways as all-theyear dependable channels of 
commerce. 

But we should realize now that the needs of agriculture and 
industry for cheaper trausportation will not be supplied in 
a satisfactory way simply by the completion of the waterway 
program of channel improvement alone, That is only one im- 
portant step in the right direction and leading to the end long 
sought by advocates of water transportation. A further step 
is necessary. Public attention must be directed to this and 
our responsibility realized. I refer to modern transportation 
equipment and up-to-date wharf, terminal, and interchange 
facilities. 

If we turn back a few pages to the time when trafie on 
our rivers flourished, it can be clearly seen that it flourished 
because the steamboat—the river packet—was the cheapest and 
most efficient carrier of inland commerce then existing. It 
prospered for purely economic reasons. It is equally clear 
why the railroad supplanted the river steamboat. That was 
also based upon eccnomle causes. It is only necessary here to 
indicate why river transportation has been slow to revive: 
It has faced a situation quite different from that of the former 
days. Traffic once grooved in established channels is not 
easily diverted; the unimproved waterways were not depend- 
able; the old-type steamboat could not compete successfully 
due to interruptions and delays caused by inadequate channels 
and out-of-date designs and construction of craft. Therefore, 
as the channels are improved new carriers must be designed 
that will enable their users to meet competition now and in 
the future. 

Many recent attempts to establish steamboat service upon 
our improved rivers have come within my observation. In 
almost every instance the attempt was doomed to failure from 
a business standpoint, if for no other reason than because the 
ton-mile transportation cost by the old-style packet boat is too 
high to meet the present conditions and yet yield a satisfac- 
tory profit from operations: 

A new carrier, a more efficient one, was and is an absolute 
necessity. The answer is furnished by the barge system, using 
a specially designed towboat to handle a large number of barges 
which are themselves without motive power. This system of 
carriage can-operate on our inland waterways with a lower ton- 
mile cost than any other means of transportation, For the 
past year, 1925, the Inland Waterways Corporation, operating 
on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers, has handled its traffic 
at a transportation cost of 114 mills per ton-mile. 

Recently a tow of oil amounting to approximately 245,000 
barrels was handled on the Mississippi River. This oll was 
carried in 19 barges handled in one tow by one towboat having 
engines of about 2,200 horsepower. To have handled this 
245,000 barrels of oil over the railroads would have required 
10 full trainloads and 10 freight locomotives with an aggregate 
horsepower of 35,000. To have handled this tow of oil in sen- 
going tankers would have required at least four average-size 
tankers, The total displacement of this tow of oil was approxi- 
mately 55,000 tons, or slightly more than the displacement of 
the Leviathan. 

The development of the carrier is not the complete solution 
of the entire problem; it is but one phase of it. The question 
of modern wharf, terminal, and interchange facilities is equally 
important. 

When the Inland Waterways Corporation began operations 
in 1923, it is substantially true that it had no modern wharf 
and loading equipment and was without interchange facilities, 
In that year 45 per cent of the corporation's gross revenues 
went to pay terminal costs. Such a ratio of terminal costs to 
gross revenues was unbearable as a permanent thing. ‘The 
corporation and the cities which it serves have been engaged in 
the improvement of wharf and interchange facilities and in 
new construction work intended to reduce the terminal costs. 
The results of this work are becoming apparent now, as shown 
by the fact that in 1925 the terminal costs of the corporation 
were reduced to 29 per cent of the gross revenues. 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
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Many large corporations have recognized the advantages and 
cheapness of this system of water transportation and have 
themselyes built or purchased towboats and barges to handle 
their raw materials and finished products in order to reduce 
their costs and broaden their available markets, These com- 
panies are not, however, common carriers. 

On the Ouachita River in Louisiana antl Arkansas, where a 
lock-and-dam system has been completed by the Government, 
the Louisinna & Arkansas Barge Service, a corporation pri- 
yately financed, put a barge service into operation in 1925. 
This service follows sporadice efforts to maintain service by 
packet boats. This barge service has met with even greater 
success than its backers expected, and tle company is continu- 
ally adding to its equipment and facilities in order to care for 
the steadily increasing volume of trafic offered. 

There are many problems to meet in the expansion of inland 
commeree on our waterways, along with and after the comple- 
tion of channel improvement, insuring possibilities for uninter- 
rupted traffic. The two most important things are economic 
und suitable equipment and modern wharf, terminal, and inter- 
change facilities. Without these it is doubtful if there can be 
8 growth and progress of this commerce on u permanent 

asis. 

The progress of the Inland Waterways Corporation and of 
the private companies that have undertaken this work, and 
whose experience is justifying our every argument and con- 
tention, seems to place upon us the obligation of doing that 
which lies within our power to promote the completion of the 
waterway program authorized and to encourage in every way 
possible the recognition of the prime necessity for the installa- 
tion on our waterways of the most modern equipment and 
facilities, [Applause.] Y 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself the remainder 
of the time. We are uearing the end of the general debate on 
the river and hurbor bill. The time has been devoted almost 
entirely to one subject, and yet this bill contains a great many 
projects that are of tremendous importance to the Nation. 
Practically all of the time has been devoted to the discussion of 
a question that is not in point at all. 

What is the question as to the Illinois River and how does 
it come here? The question as to the IIIInols River is simply 
and solely this, Shall we dig deep enough down from Utica to 
Grafton to have a 9-foot channel? There is no question here at 
all about diversion of water at Chicago, and there could be no 
question if there was no proyiso in this project in the bill on 
any just or reasonable construction of the language adopting 
the provision; but to make doubly sure that there should be 
no question of diversion, to satisfy the interests on the Great 
Lakes so that they would have no fear, I prepared the proviso 
that the whole question of diversion should remain and be 
unaffected by the act, and the gentleman from Alabama [r. 
McDvrrie} interpolated the words “by sanitation, navigation, 
or otherwise whatsoever.” So we safeguarded the question 
beyond peradventure of doubt. 

This is not a new question. The question of the improvement 
of the Hlinois River has been agitated for many years. It 
reached its culmination in the 1924 platforms of the two 
parties, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSBHY. In a moment. Here is the platform of the 
Democratie Party: 


We favor and will promote deep waterways from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf and to the Atlantic Ocean, 


There is no way to get a deep waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf except through the Mississippi River, and 
you can reach the Mississippi River only through the Illinois 
River. So we have the Democratic Party in 1924 committed by 
a solemn declaration in its platform to this project. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As soon as I have finished this, and it will 
not take very long. Then we come to the Republican Party and 
let us see what they say: 


Fully realizing the vital Importance of transportation in both cost 
and seryice to all our people, we favor the construction of the most 
feasible waterways from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


So the investgation of the all-American route and the im- 
provement of the Illinois River are both covered by both national 
platforms, and both parties are irreyocably committed to what 
we are doing, which is simply to carry out the wishes as de- 
Clared in the national conventions of both parties by unanimous 
yote, and that is how the Illinois River project is here. Then 
let us come a second step on the Republican side. We come 
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now to the declaration of President Coolidge, following similar 
declarations of other Presidents, aud I read you now what he 
Baid in December last: 


A modern channel connecting Chicago, New Orleans, Kansas Cily, 
and Pittsburgh should be laid out and work on the tributaries prose- 
cuted, 


He did not say we should wait; he did not say we should 
delay until a lawsuit is terminated; he did not say we should 
wait until the State of Ilinois had finished with its construction 
work above or north of Utica. 

He simply followed and made an effort to perform the 
promise made in the platforms of both parties. He had been 
elected upon a platform adopted by his party, and the Demo- 
cratic Party had asserted the same thing throughout the 
canvass, and at the end of the election, haying succeeded, the 
President comes to the Congress and says in his annual message 
that we should honestly and fairly carry out the thing we had 
promised to do, to curry out and do the thing we had said 
upon the stump here and there and everywhere thronghout 
this broad land of ours that we would do. And so the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, responding to the plank of the 
two platforms, obeying the behest of the leader of the party, 
its titular head, the President of the United States, to follow 
promise by performance, undertook this thing. But we went a 
good deal farther than either of the platforms or the message 
of the President dictated we should go. We felt that on the 
Great Lakes there is a great commerce; that the Great Lakes 
should be protected; we saw that we could improve the INi- 
nois in a wuy so that we could insure that the question of diver- 
sion shall not be tonched at all; and we determined to do it, 
but to do it so that the Great Lakes will be protected. And 
so we put in a proviso that the whole question of diversion— 
which was not involved in any way—should not be touched 
or affected by this bill, but should remain just as if this act 
had not passed. What more could we have done? We are 
committed to improving the Illinois. We knew that both par- 
ties had demanded and pledged themselves to improve if. 
We knew the President had indorsed and demanded it in his 
annual message. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We felt that we ought to respond to this 
pledge in the platform, advocated in the message of the Presi- 
dent; we felt that we owed this as a duty, and we felt that we 
should curry out that duty in the way we promised to carry 
it out; und we thought that in fairness, in decency, we ought 
to do that which we have done; and then we safeguarded all in- 
terests by providing that the whole question of diversion remain 
and be unaffected by what we do. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am sure my chairman does not want 
to refuse to yield to a question? 

Mr. DEMPSHY. What does the gentleman want to ques- 
tion, please? Does he question whether I have read the lan- 
guage of the two platforms correctly; does the gentleman .ques- 
tion whether I haye rend the message of the President as it is; 
does the gentleman question that the adoption of the plank in 
the platform and the insertion of the clause in the message 
were deliberately done; does the gentleman question the fact 
that the two conventions were unanimous; is there any doubt 
about the two Democratic and Republican conventions repre- 
senting the parties; is there any question about our always 
adopting platforms and going to the people upon those plat- 
forms as containing promises upon which the people can depend 
after the election? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will answer the question of the gentle- 
man. I say this, that the Republican platform or the President 
of the United States did not recommend the adoption of the 
so-called all-American canal or the Ilinois project. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Well, I have simply read what the Presl- 
dent said. I have read what the platforms of the two parties. 
contain, They are plain, they do not need interpretation; all 
you haye to do is to take them at their face and plain yalue. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Is the gentleman ready to yield now? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. This whole discussion of the Illinois River 
project has been really an attempt to discuss things that are 
not here. There has been an attempt at interpretation when an 
interpretation was not needed. Let me read the language of 
the President again, and I will ask you if this language needs 
an interpretation? 1 


A modern channel connecting Chicago, New Orleans, Kansas City, 
and Pittsburgh should be laid out and work on the tributaries prose- 
cuted, 


Is not that plain? Cam anybody interpret that in any way 
except in a plaiu sensible way, or say that it means anything 
except what it says? And it means nothing less than what it 
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says. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors ask you to do 
that which the two platforms commanded us to do. 

Mr. CRAMTON and Mr. BURTON rose. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohlo first. 

Mr. BURTON. The gentleman from New York has stated 
that there is no way to connect Chicago with the Mississippi 
River except by the Illinois River. 8 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No practical way, no way that is useful, 
no way than anyone has in mind. The trouble is that the 
gentleman from Ohio conjures up things in saying that there 
is some Other way; that there is a way by the Hennepin Canal, 
Which he says you can consider just as he has imagined that 
there is a bugbear in this Ilinois River provision. There is 
no practical way other than the Illinois River; and there is 
not a sensible man in the United States who will contend that 
the two parties had in mind in their platforms anything 
except the Illinois River; and there is not a sensible man in 
the United States who for one moment will contend that the 
two purties, or either of the parties, had in mind, either one 
of them, or that the President had in mind and none of us 
have in mind to-day, anything except that the Illinois River 
us the route connecting Chicago and the Mississippi, to con- 
nect the Great Lakes with the Gulf, and we had in mind, too, 
that we should investigate the merits of the all-American 
route from the Lakes to the sea, [Applanse.] 

Mr. BURTON. The gentleman from New York has indulged 
in a very long statement, but he has not answered my question. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I said that no one except those who had 
imagined and had conjured up a certain state of facts which 
is not in the mind of the average sensible man could say that 
any other stream than the Illinois River was intended in either 
of the two party platforms or in the the unnual message. I 
think the gentleman will agree with me. 

Mr. BURTON. No; the gentleman will not agree. For 20 
years that Mississippi canal was considered the best link be- 
tween the Illinois River and the Mississippi River. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, no. No one for 15 years, at least, has 
even imagined that the Hennepin Canal would be a logical, 
sensible, practical, or usnal way to connect Chicago with the 
Mississippi and the Great Lakes with the Gulf. If you asked 
a thousand men, you would not get a response from one to the 
effect that he had in mind the Hennepin Canal. Every one 
would tell you that he had in mind a natural stream created 
in the beginning of the world, existing since the country 
has endured, a part of its natural objects, a great stream fur- 
nished by nature, not an artificial stream created by man. That 
is what everybody has had in mind—the Illinois River. The Mi- 
nois River has figured in our history from the time history 
began, It has figured in the history of Congress throughout 
the history of Congress. It is one of the great historic streams 
like the Hudson or the Oswego River, forming parts of the 
all-American route from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BURTON. With the highest respect, the gentleman from 
New York is in error, 

The CHAIRMAN, According to the resolution under which 
this bill is being considered, supplemented by a unanimous-con- 
seut agreement, the committee will now rise. 

Thereupon the committee rose; and Mr. Hawrey, as Speaker 
pro tempore, having assumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, having under considera- 
tion the bill (H, R. 11616) authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, hud come to no resolution thereon, 


SUBSISTENCE EXPENSES OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 7889, with a Senate 
amendment, and concur in the Senate amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the 
bill H. R. 7889, with a Senate amendment, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Let us first have it reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 


by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 7889) to regulate subsistence expenses of civilian 


officers and employees while absent from their designated posts of 
duty on official business. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
Senate amendment. 
The Senate amendment was read. 


The SPEAKER pre tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's desk the bill H. R. 11357, 
a bridge bill, with a Senate amendment, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
gota asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's ‘table 
the bill II. R. 11357, with a Senate amendment, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. ‘The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11387) extending the time for the completion of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River in the County of Hennepin, Minn., 
by the city of Minneapolis. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. The Clerk will ‘report ‘the 
Senate amendment. 

‘The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ARSENCE 


Mr. Xares, by unanimous consent (at the request of Mr. 
Kix), was granted leave of absence, for five days, on account 
of important business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn; and in putting that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
will say that I think we should adjourn in honor of Capt. 
John Eriesson, the great designer of the Monitor, which did 
so much in the ‘Civil War and in that disastrous conflict. I 
move that we do now adjourn in honor of that ‘great American, 
and that we adjourn until Tuesday morning—aithough I do 
not think it is necessury to add that. 

ans MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yil? ‘ 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand that we are not to 
be in session on Monday. Can the gentleman give us any 
idea of the business on Tuesduy? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. The French debt is to be taken up 
on Tuesday, and this bill will come after that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the genticman authority to say what 
will be done on Tuesday? I understand there is no set pro- 
gram. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York [Mur. Desrsey] moves that the House do now adjourn. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until Tuesday, June 1, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
P. ni. 


I do not wish to get into a colloquy about 


COMMITTER HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON ‘snimitted the following tentative Ust of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, June 1, 1926, as reported 
to floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To regulate the importation of milk and cream into the 
United States for the purpose of promoting the dziry industry 
285 United States and protecting the public henlth (H. R. 

T08). 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Second deficiency bill. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a.m.) 

Concerning the alleged oflicial misconduct of Frederick A. 
Fenning, a commissioner of the District of Columbia (H. 
Res. 228). 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10 a.m.) 

Extending preference right for 90 days to certain locators in 
poo 29705 of Government land in the State of Oklahoma (S. J. 

ES. a 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referren as follows: 

534. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, for enlarging the city jail in accordance with the 
act approved May 22, 1926, $300,000, and for ‘a tinal judgment 
against the District of Columbia, $24.50; in all, $360,024.50 
(I. Doc. No. 402); to the Committee on Approprintions and 
ordered to be printed. 

535. A communication frem ‘the President of the United 
States, transmitting a proposed draft of legislation affecting an 
existing ‘appropriation for the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, for incidental expenges of the Army 
(H. Doc. No. 403); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

536. A communication from the President of the United 
States, ‘transmitting -n supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Navy Department ‘for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, amounting to $260,000 CH. Dec. No. 404); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

537. A communicntion from the President of the United 
States, ‘transmitting a proposed draft of legislation extending 
the use by the Department of Agriculture of an existing ap- 
propriation (F. Doc. No. 405); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

538. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmirtiug a proposed draft of legishrtion affecting 
an existing appropriation for the War Department for batracks 
and quarters, fiscdl year 1926, to provide for the nequisition of 
a water supply for Cmmp Knox, Ky. (H. Doc. No. 406) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriutions and ordered to be printed, 

539. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report of the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
and survey ‘of Oakland Harbor, Oalif. (II. Doc. No. 407); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered ‘to be printed 
with Illustrations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTERS ON PUBLIC BILES AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Nile XIII, 

Mr. BACON: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res. 266. A 
joint resolution providing for the observance of the sixtieth 
anniversary of the first Memorial Day, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1336). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa: Committee on Ways and Means. II. R. 
11848. A bill to anthorize the settlement of the indebtedness of 
the French Republic to the United States of America; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1338), ‘Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. } 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 1726. An act 
for the relief of the Atlantic & Caribbeun Steam Navigation 
Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1337). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF KEFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (II. R. 10251) for 
the relicf of Charlotte Robenalt, end the same was referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXH, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (HL R. 12519) for the relief of certain 
retired oflicers of the Navy and Marine Corps called into active 
service in the World War from April 17, 1917, to November 12, 
1918; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. SABAT H: A bill (II. R. 12520) to repeal the national 
origin provision and amending sections 4, 6, and 11 of the 
immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (II. R. 12521) granting the consent 
of Congress to compnets or agreements between the States of 
Idaho and Wyoming with respect to the division and appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Snake River and other streams 
in which such States are jointly interested; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 


1926 


Ry Mr. SUTHEREAND: A hill (H. R. 12522) to amend an 
net entitled “An act to define and punish crimes in the District 
of Alaska, and te provide a code of criminal procedure for the 
district,” approved March 3, 1899, as umended; to the Com- 
quittee- on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
wore introduced and severally referred as follows: 

Ey Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 12523) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary A. Samuels; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12524) granting an increase of pension 
to Clara L. Poffenholz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 12525) for the relief of Lieut. 
Commander J. A. Guthrie, United States Navy, retired; to the 
Committee on Naval .Affairs. 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (H. R. 12526) granting an increase 
of pension to Kizzie Rader; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

* By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 12527) authorizing the 
Court of Claims of the United States to hear and determine 
the claim of James Luker; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12328) authorizing the Court of Claims 
of the United States to hear and determine the claim of 
Giacomo Uzzolino; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 12529) to extend the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved September 7, 1916, 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States receiving injuries in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” to Albert Trana ; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. F 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 12530) for 
the relief of John Gartland; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were Jald 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2318. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition of the Ohio State Asso- 
ciation of Builders’ Exchange opposing Chicago in their attitude | 
55 the water situntion; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 

Ors. 

2319. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Petition of Dr. N. F. 
Ratherman and 682 members of St. Michael's parish, Fort 
Loramie, Ohio, protesting against the deportation of Archbishop 
Caruana from Mexico as a violation of his rights as an Ameri- 
can citizen and asking that the injustice be rectified; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2520. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, favoring the pas- 
Rage of legislation for a permanent association of international 
road congresses; to the Committee on Roads. 


SENATE 
Turspax, June 1, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following | 
prayer: 


Our hervenly Father, in Thy good providence we are per- 
mitted to enter another month. We can not recall the past 
or change any of its issues, but we do ask Thee for Thy 
guidance as we enter upon the duties and meet the manifold 
engavements before us. Guide our thoughts, influence our con- 
duct, and so may we measure life as in Thy sight and in view 
of the life to come. We humbly asks in Jesus’ name. 


| 

| 

Amen. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 


‘ceedings of the legislative day of Wednesday, May 26, 1926, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, 
the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was 
approved. 

Y JOSÉ LOuZAT 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate tħe amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2820) 
for the relief of José Louzau, which were, on page 1, line 5, 
after the word “approprinted,” to insert “and in full settle- 
ment against the Government,“ and on the same page, in line 
6, to strike out $5,000” and insert “ $2,000.” 

Mr. MEANS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the Honse of Representatives. A word of explana- 
tion is probably necessary. The principal amendment reduces 
the amount from $5,000 to $2,000. I move that the Senate 
concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. TYSON presented resolutions which were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Rxconb, as follows: 


DrsTRICT OF COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT, 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS OP run WORLD WAR, 
543 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

Resolution adopted by the District of Columbia Department of the 
Disabled American Veterans of the World War in convention assembled 
May 22; 1920: > 

“Whereas there has been presented to every Congress since the sign- 
ing of peace for the World War legislation having for its purpose the 
retirement of disabled emergency Army officers of the World War fer 
disability Incurred in the line of duty; and 

“ Whereas Regular Army officers, regular and emergency naval ofM- 
cers, and regular and emergency marine officers have been granted by 
Congress the privileges of retirement for disability Incurred in the line 
of duty; and 

“ Whereas such legislation has twice passed the United States Senate: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Department of the District of Columbia Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War strongly urge the early enact- 
ment of this long-pending legislation before the adjournment of the 
present session of Congress; and be it 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be immediately forwarded to 
the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the chairmen of the steering committees. of the Senate 
and House, to the chairman of the Rules Committee of the House, and 
to every veteran of the World War who is now serving In the Con- 
gress of the United States; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the Disabled American Veterans in this manner wish 
to reaffirm the stand which has been repeatedly taken in favor of 
this legislation and do now desire the enactment of the Tyson-Fitz- 
gerald measure by Congress prior to the adjournment of the present 
session.” 

[sna] Grorcy R. MARTIN, 

Commander. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a telegram in the nature of a memo- 
rial, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[Postal Telegraph-Commercial Cables] 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 29, 1928. 
Fraxk D. WILLIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The members of the Annunciation Church of Cleveland, in an open 
mass meeting held at Moose Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, on May 23 author- 
ized the chairman of said mass meeting and the Hon. Harrison W. 
Ewing, judge of common pleas court, to submit by a telegram to the 
Senators of Oliio a resolution passed by that mecting unanimously, in 
the presence of more than 900 persons, that they are opposing the 
ratification of the Lausanne treaty and request the Senators of Ohio 
to use their influence to prevent the ratification of said treaty, 

Juan Harntson EWING, 
C. A. TSANGADAS, Chairman. 


Mr. BINGHAM presented resolutions adopted at the one hun- 
dred and thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Connecticut State 
Medical Society at New Haven, Conn., protesting against the 
passage of pending legislation intended to strengthen the so- 
called Harrison Narcotic Act, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hartford, 
West Hartford, and Talcottyille, in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for the passage of the bill (S. 3646) granting pensions 
to certain blind children over the age of 16 years, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 4227) to add certain 
public lands to the Washakie National Forest, Wyo., reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 966) 
thereon, 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 10161) for the relief of the owners of 
the barge McIlvaine No. J, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 967) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4344) to provide for the perma- 
nent withdrawal of Memaloose Island, in the Columbia River, 
for the use of the Yakima Indians and Confederated Tribes as a 
burial ground, reported it withont amendment and subinitted a 
report (No. 968) thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 4043) to permit the 
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sale of small or inaccessible tracts of publie grazing lands, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 969) 
thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4223) to amend the act of June 
3, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 738}, so as to permit the Cheyenne and 
Arapihoe Tribes to file suit in the Court of Claims, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 971) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that to-day that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 1895) to correct the 
military record of George Patterson, deceased. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4376) granting an increase of pension to Grace G. 
Dillingham (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4877) to increase the clothing and cash gratuity 
furnished to persons dischurged from prisons; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 4378) granting a pension to Louisa F. Holcomb 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4379) granting a pension to Elizabeth Neel; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4380) for the relief of Allen Nichols; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CAMERON submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $50,000 to be used by the Bureau of Entomology in 
the investigation, control, and eradication of the so-called Thur- 
beria cotton weevil that is said to have found its way from 
Mexico into the southeast section of Arizona, intended to be 
proposed by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


BOUNDARIES OF THE YELLOWSTONE AND OTHER NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. GOODING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
237), which was referred to the Committce on Public Lands 
and Surveys: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to investigate the 
advisability of changing the boundary of the Yellowstone National 
Vark and of other national parks, with respect to which changes in 
boundaries have been proposed. For the purpose of this resolution 
such committee or subcommittee is authorized to hold hearings and 
to sit and act at such places and times; to employ such experts and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants; to require by subpæna or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents; to administer such oaths and to take 
such testimony and make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenographie service to report such hearings shall not be in 
excess of 25 cents per 100 words. The expenses of such committee or 
subcommittee shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 
The committee or subcommittee shall make a final report to the Senate 
as to its findings at the beginning of the second regular session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, together with recommendations for such legis- 
lation as it deems necessary. 


DUNCAN F, EDWARDS—WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 
On motion of Mr. NEELx, it was 


Ordered, That the papers filed with the bill (S. 6214, 64th Cong., Ist 
sess.) for the relief of Duncan F. Edwards be withdrawn from the files 
of the Senate, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4547) to establish a department of economics, govern- 
ment, and history at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y., and to amend chapter 174 of the act of Con- 
gress of April 19, 1910, entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the House bad disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8815) grant- 
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ing pensions and Increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and to certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war; requested a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Ext.iorr, Mr, Beers, und Mr. 
UNDERWOOD were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference, 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

II. R. 10771. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Mississipp! River at Little Falls, Minn.; and 

H. R. 10895. An act granting the consent of Congress to tho 
Northern Pacific Railway Co, a corporation organized under 
the laws of tlie State of Wisconsin, to construct a bridge across 
the Mississippi River in the city of Minneapolis, in the State of 
Minnesota. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to each of the following bills of 
the House: ; 

H. R. 7889. An act to regulate subsistence expenses of civilian 
officers and employees while absent from their designated posts 
of duty on official business ; 

H. R. 10312. An act to authorize the disposition of lands no 
longer needed for naval purposes; and 

H. R. 11357. An act extending the time for the completion 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River in the county of Hen- 
nepin, Minn., by the city of Minneapolis. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolléd bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1895. An act to correct the military record of George 
Patterson, deceased ; 

H. R. 4547. An act to establish a department of economics, 
government, and history at the United States Military 
Academy, at West Point, N. X., and to amend chapter 174 
of the act of Congress of April 19, 1910, entitfed “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Military Academy 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for other pur- 
poses; 

II. R. 10771. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Little Falls, Minn. ; 

H. R. 10895. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Wisconsin, to construct a bridge across 
the Mississippi River in the city of Minneapolis, in the State of 
Minnesota ; 

H. R. 10975. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Current River; 

H. R. 11175. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Missouri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge 
across Current River; and 

H. R. 11357, An act extending the time for the completion 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River in the county of Hen- 
nepin, Minn., by the city of Minneapolis. 


INSPECTION OF BATTLE FIELD OF PEA RIDGE, ARK, 
Mr. WADSWORTH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9636) to provide for the inspection of the battle field of Pea 
Ridge, Ark., having met, after full and free conference lave 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In licu of the sum proposed by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “ $2,000” and the Senate agree to the same. 

J. W. Wapsworrtr, 
F. ©. WARREN, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W. FRANK JAMES, 

HARRY M. WURZBACH, 
HuBERT F, FISHER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


` 
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PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8815) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. NORBECK. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, accede to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and tliat the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Norseck, Mr. Dats, and Mr. Gerry conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


CAPITAL STOCK OF BIDDERS FOR MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, Senate Resolu- 
tion 236, by Mr. MCRELLAR. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution may go over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


IOME CARE FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the agreement entered into 
at the close of the session Thursday evening last the Chair lays 
before the Senate House bill 7669. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7669) to provide home care for 
dependent children in the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still as in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to offer as an amend- 
ment to the bill fhe amendment which was taken up last 
Thursday evening at the night session of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will not be in 
order until the bill is reported to the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. I understood the Chair to say that the Dill is 
open to amendment at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to which the Sen- 
ator refers was voted down as in Committee of the Whole. 
It will be in order to offer it again when the bill is in the 
Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is the matter open to de- 
bate at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is open to debate under the 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I was absent the other 
night when this matter was considered. I understand there 
wis considerable discussion over the pros and cons of the amend- 
ment proposed by my colleague the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wapswortn]. Criticism has been raised at varl- 
ous times about the amendment proposed by the senior Senator 
from New York being “the New York plan” and therefore a 
thing to be despised, perhaps. Let me say a word about the 
amendment. 

It so happens that I was chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia which gave con- 
sideration to the bill. The subject of mothers’ pensions has 
been studied and considered for a long time in New York. 
Miss Loeb, one of our citizens, went abroad and studied the 
problem in Europe. During the very able service of my col- 
league in the Legislature of New York there was enacted a 
mothers’ pension bill for the State of New York. In New 
York City it has been one of the most popular and one of the 
most useful movements that I know of in the social field. Miss 
Loeb came on to Washington to give enthusiastic support to 
the bill which was presented to the Senate by my colleague 
[Mr. Wapswontn] and to the House by Representative MILLS. 
Somehow or other the idea prevailed that because so many 
New York Members were interested the bill ought to be de- 
feated, 

Of course it is a measure of interest to everybody in the 
District of Columbia who has any heartfelt devotion to the wel- 
fare of widows and their dependent children. We found after 
long experience in New York that it was very unwise to have 
this work associated with the ordinary charity institutions, 
This is not a charity, Mr. President. We are seeking here to 
avoid the very suspicion of charity. We want these children 
to be brought up in an atmosphere that makes them believe 
and makes them know that they are self-respecting individuals 
who are going to become useful citizens. I think it would be 


Fery unwise, Mr. President, to let any other idea prevail, 
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I wish that Senators might be influenced by what I haye 
said from a study of the problem at very close range, as my 
official duties made me give study to it. I think it would be a 
great pity to have these widows and. children’ brought under 
the direction of a board given over to charity and delinquency 
and to the many phases which must come under the general 
welfare board of the District. I appeal to every Senator, I 
think we ouglit to have this voluntary board of kind-hearted 
persons who will devote themselves to this one thing, to help 
these children, to help these mothers, to keep from them the 
stigma of charity. With all my strength I urge Senators, in 
approving the general purposes of the measure, to approve it 
by having the administration under a board directed to the 
one object, the care of the widows and children who are to 
be benefited by the measure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The FICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from New York under- 
stand we dre considering the House bill or the Senate bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. The House bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the text that is proposed to be 
inserted in lieu of the text stricken out on the first page? 

Mr. COPELAND. The House bill is identical with the Cap- 
per bill which was presented in the Senate, except that instead 
of having the administration under the Board of Charities, the 
administration is to be under a special board devoted to this 
one object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A board of public welfare? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; not the board of public welfare. The 
board of public welfare was incorporated in the provision of 
the Capper bill. The bill whieh we are now considering is 
the House bill, which is identical in language with the Capper 
bill, except that the administration is in a separate board and 
not under the board of public welfare. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no one opposed to the principle 
of the bill, as I understand it? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think so. It is simply a ques- 
tion of administration. I am making the plea that this 
administration be not put under the board of general wel- 
fare, not put where delinquency and other similar matters go, 
but that there shall be a separate board organized for this one 
purpose to care for widowed mothers and their children. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator regard the bill as a 
measure intended for the relief of widows? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I do not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The title would seem to indicate that it 
is so intended. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I do not so regard it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was wondering what the Senator’s 
point of view is with respect to what mothers’ aid is. Does 
he not think that is the very question under consideration? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not intended for the relief of widows, 
is it? 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 

Mr, COPELAND. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would not object to the House bill if 
the name of the board were changed. I think the name is 
very unfortunate as indicating the basic purpose for the relief. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, could the Senator sug- 
gest a name? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will give the Senator a suggestion in 
just a moment. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I want to ask the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Coreranp] what he is going to do 
with the 600 or 700 orphan children, not derelicts or delin- 
quents in any sense of the word, who are under the super- 
vision of the board of public welfare, or, as he calls it, 
the Board of Charities, and who, I think, are in every way 
just as deserving of friendly consideration as are those chil- 
dren with parents who come under the provisions of the 
mothers’ aid bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would say at once that I would like 
to have them under this new board, where they might have the 
privileges other children will have. 

Mr, CAPPER. But the supporters of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New York are insisting that the mothers’ 
aid law be under a separate board that is in no way connected 
with any other welfare work in the city of Washington, 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think the Senator got the full 
significance of my reply. If the children mentioned by the 
Senator from Kansas—orphans—can be taken care of in homes, 


Not at all. 
It is wholly for the relief of children. 
That is true. 
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that is all right, but if they are full orphans the purpose of 
the dependent aid bill could net be carried out to apply to 
them. The purpose of the bill is to maintain homes. The 
father dies, the breadwinner dies, the mother is so situated 
that if she is not assisted in some way then the children must 
he farmed out to institutious. Everybody believes that children 
are better off in homes, and the purpose of the plan is to help 
the mother maintain the home so the children may be brought 
up under parental guidance. That is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. No one differs on that question, Everyone 
is in favor of the principle of mothers’ aid. It is only a ques- 
tion of administration and whether it is wise to have a sepa- 
rate board for this comparatively small group of children. 
The people of the District do not believe that it is wise, and I 
think they are right. Here we have in the District of Columbia 
26 boards and commissions of one kind or another. After 
two years of careful thought and study the welfare organiza- 
tions of this city and the welfare commission appointed to 
draft and to suggest to Congress legislation came to the con- 
clusion that there are too many boards in this city. They 
worked out a plan by which there should be a consolidation 
of all these welfare agencies, They come here with a unani- 
mous report backed by the District Commissioners, backed by 
every welfure organization in this city, backed by every civic 
organization in this city, and ask that all these welfare ac- 
tivities be consolidated under one board. That is the sensible 
and economical way to handle it. I have here a report from 
the Board of Children Guardians, in which they say they have 
had in the past year some 1,500 children under their care. 
Less than one-fourth of these children will come under the 
direction of the separate board proposed by the New York 
folks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. BRUCE.. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRUCE. In the case of amendments to the bill under 
the five-minute rule will five minutes’ debate be allowed on each 
amendment and also on the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The five-minute rule applies on 
each amendment and also on the bill. If there be no further 
amendments to be offered, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent to offer an 
amendment to the bill, I move, on page 1, line 4, to change the 
name of the proposed board from “ mothers’ aid board” to 
“children’s aid board.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

` Mr. CAPPER. I ask for a separate vote in the Senate on the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will have to be 
offered in the Senate in order to have a separate vote thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER. I shall reoffer in the Senate the amendment 
which was reported hy the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. The second amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole will be stated. 

The Cnet CLERK. On page 1, after line 5, strike out the 
words: 


Appointments to the board shall be made without discrimination as 
to sux, color, religion, or political affiliation. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CAPPER. The amendment just stated was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole are concurred in. The bill 
is iu the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Kan- 
sas, us I understand, desires a separate vote on the amendment 
referred to by him. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let the 
amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not an amendment to be offered 
in the Senate. The Senator from Kansas has asked for a sepa- 
iuto vote in the Senate on the amendment agreed to as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

“Mr. BRUCE. It is the same thing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But, of course, the yeas and nays will 

e turned right around the other way, 


Senator from Kansas reoffer the 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was rejected as 
in Committee of the Whole and will have to be reoffered in the 
Senate in order to secure another vote thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER. I reoffer the amendment in the Senate and 
ask for a vote on it. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas rcoffers 
the amendment. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRUCE. 
ment. 

Mr. President, the fact that the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Coperanp] has come to the aid of this so-called 
Wadsworth proposition is merely another illustration of the 
fact that the present controyersy is nothing but a contest De- 
tween New York influences and local influences, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Maryland permit an interruption? 

Mr. BRUCE. I have only 10 minutes in which to speak; 
otherwise I should be glad to yield to the Senutor from New 
York. 

Mr. President, as I look at the mutter, that is all that there 
is to it. In 1897 a joint committee of the House and Senate 
reported that the public-welfare organizations of this city were 
in a chaotic condition, Later a commission on public-welfure 
legislation in the District of Columbia was appointed by the 
District Commissioners. It was composed of 16 persons of the 
highest standing for character and ability. Its president was 
Justice Frederick L. Siddons, of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That commission reported that all the 
different public-welfare organizations in the District of Colum- 
bia, some 11 in number, grouped under three capital beads, 
should be consolidated in order to bring the existing chnos to 
an end; and Congress at this very session has consolidated 
those organizations and brought them all under the super- 
vision of the public-welfare commission. 

When the public welfare cominission bill was pending there 
was also this bill, approved by the people of the District, brivig- 
ing this proposed home relief for dependent children under the 
supervision of the public-welfare commission; in other words, 
earrying out the fundamental idea of the commission which 
recommended the consolidation. Now Miss Sophie Irene Loeb, 
from New York, and a body of New York retainers turn np and 
suggest that this particular form of home relief for dependent 
children should be brought under the supervision of a single 
board instead of under the general board of public welfare 
which was created for the very purpose of consolidating the 
administration of the public-welfare agencies of the District of 
Columbia. That proposition is opposed almost with perfect 
unanimity by the people of the District. The only exception of 
which I know that is worth speaking of is Father OGrady, 
and, of course, he is an exception that must be mentioned with 
respect; but Father O'Grady aside, there seems to he a 
unanimous sentiment on the part of the people of the District, 
men and women, that this home relief for dependent children 
should also be brought, as all other public-welfare work has 
been brought, under the supervision and control of the newly 
created board of public welfare. 

So the question really is whose will is to prevail, Is it to be 
the will of the people of the District of Columbia or is it to be 
the will of the people of New York, speaking here, of course, 
through their two Senators, as they have a perfect right to 
speak, and speaking over in the House of Representatives 
through the very large delegation which New York has in that 
body? I say that the will of the people of the District shonid 
prevail. It is time that this thing of using the District as a 
sort of corpns vile, a sort of cadaver, on which to make all 
kinds of social experiments should cease. 

The District has become a sort of testing station. This goca 
lady comes here and says, “I am not concerned about the 
District; but I want to get through a model piece of legislation 
in the District, and then I am going to take that model legis- 
lation and go to the legislatures of the different States and 
ask them to enact similar measures.” 

I never in my life heard a more impressive presentation of 
a case than the one that has been made in this matter by the 
pecple of the District, men and women—such women as Miss 
Mabel Boardman, and such gentlemen as Judge Frederick L. 
Siddons, of the District Supreme Court. 

The only objection I have heard that calls for serious atten- 
tion is the suggestion that to bring this relief under the bonrd 
of public welfare might work contamination to the dependent 
child. At the present time, however, dependent children that 
receive outdoor relief—that is to say, relief in institutions and 
in homes other than those of their parents—are subject to the 
jurisdiction of this board. I eall the pointed attention of the 


I should like to address myself to the amend- 
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Senate to that significant fact. Why, therefore, should this 
other class of children—that is, the children that do not re- 
ceive oufdoor relief, but who receive relief in the homes of 
their mothers—not also be brought under the supervision of 
the board of public welfare? 

Unless the wishes of the people of the District are to be 
ruthlessly trampled under foot, unless no heed is to be paid to 
their wishes and their desires at all, I submit that a separate 
board for the supervision and care of dependent, children in 
the kome of the mother should not receive the approval of this 
body. I inquire how much time I have left, Mr. President, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator on the 
amendment has expired. The Senator has tive minutes on the 
bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. 
on the bill later. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. COPBLAND. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of Senators to the recommendation made by the President 
in his message of 1925 on mothers’ aid. In that message he 
suid: 


I will take my seat and use the five minutes 


The Government ought always to be alert on the side of the humani- 
ties. It ‘ought to encourage provisions for economic justice for the 
defenseless, It ought to extend its relief through its national and 
local agencies, as may be appropriate in cach case, to the suffering and 
the needy. It ought to be charitable. 

Although more than 40 of our States have enacted measures in aid 
of motherhood, the District of Columbia is still without such a law. 
A carefully considered bill will be presented, which ought to have 
most thoughtful consideration in order that the Congress may adopt 
a measure which will be hereafter a model for all parts of the Union. 


I wish to call particular attention to the last line: 
a measure which will be hereafter a model for all parts of the Union. 


Of course, no project proposing to place the widows and the 
dependent children under a board of charities could be a 
model. It would be doing in the District what is being done 
everywhere. The humane method and the plan which is gen- 
erally recognized as the way to deal with this great social 
problem is to have such a board as is proposed by the Wads- 
worth bill. I think that if we are to make the bill a model 
we shouid have a separate sort of board, such as has been 
worked out by these great experts who have studied the 
question. 

I am in hearty sympathy with what the Senator from 
Kansas has said and what the Senator from Maryland has 
said about consolidation of the existing boards. I served on 
the subcommittee which considered that question, and am in 
hearty accord with such consolidation; but here is a matter 
which is entirely aside from the other problems which are 
dealt with by the general welfare board. 

Mr. SACKETY. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SACKETT, I wish to ask the Senator from New York 
if he can tell me how many persons serye on the board in the 
city of New York? 

Mr, COPELAND. 

Mr. SACKETT, 
methers are aided? 


I think nine. 
And does the Senator know how many 


Mr. COPELAND. About 380,000 children are aided. 

Mr. SACKETT. Does the Senator know approximately how 
many will be aided in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. COPELAND. A few hundred, 

Mr. SACKETT. Two or three hundred? : 

Mr. COPNHLAND, I should think three or four hundred, 

Mr. SACKETT. And there is a board of five provided in 


this hill to take care of three or four hundred children in the 
District, whereas a board of nine takes care of 30,000 in the city 
of New York? 

Mr. COPELAND. 
fardless of number, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr, President, 1 merely wish to remind the 
Senator that this is to be an unpaid board. The members of 
the board are to render the service entirely without compen- 
sution. 

I want also to remind the Senator that there are 40 States 
in the Union that have mothers’ pension and mothers’ aid 
laws, and there are only 10 of them which provide that such 
aid shall be administered under the authority that has charge 
of the poor laws. I want to act with the majority rather than 
the minority in this matter, 


LXVII 654 


Yes, sir. The problem is the same re- 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, let me remind the Senator 
from Ohio that there are only four tates in the Union that 
have adopted laws authorizing the appointment of separate 
boards. In the Senator’s own State of Ohio the same proposi- 
tion was put up to the legislature of that State that is put up 
to Congress in the case of the District of Columbia and the 
legislature of the State of Ohio declined to accept this program. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know that, and I think the legislature made 
a mistake in so doing. The Senator will not deny the state- 
ment which I just made, however, that there are 40 States 
which have enacted mothers’ pension legislation and there are 
only 10 of them which have put the administration of the law 
in the hands of the board of charities. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. CAPPER. Twenty-one of the States have put the ad- 
ministration of the law under the juvenile court along with 
all other matters pertaining to delinquent and dependent chil- 
dren. So the proposal here is just exactly the same as that 
put up to the State of Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know that, and I think they made a mis- 
take. I admit that. It is not my legislature, I think they are 
wrong. 

Mr. CAPPER. But why should the people of the District 
of Columbia have something thrust on them that they do not 
want, when all other States have declined this program? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
New York has expired, r 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr, President, I should like to have one 
matter cleared up. I have been under the impression that the 
question was involved here whether the child should be taken 
care of in its home by its mother or sent to an institution, 
Poople who are interested in this legislation came to me before 
this bill came before the Senute and said that if the committee 
amendment prevailed children would be more likely to be sent 
to an institution for care, and that if the amendment of the 
Senator from New York prevailed they would be more likely 
to be taken care of in the home. 

I should like to have the Senator from Kansas or anyone 
else clear up that matter and Jet us know whether that ques- 
tion is in controversy here. 

Mr. CAPPER. That question is not in issue here at all. 
Every one is agreed that the mothers’ aid principle should be 
ndopted, and that it should be adopted in a way that will mean 
care of the children in the home. It is simply a question now 
of whether we should place this small group of children under 
the care of a separate board, while hundreds of other equally 
deserving dependent and unfortunate children, not derelicts or 
delinquents, children who have no parents but who need assist- 
ance from the District .of Columbia, will be under another 
board called the board of public welfare. The question is 
whether a distinction is to be made between equally deserying 
groups of children, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 
between children 
orphans? 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes. There are hundreds of dependent or- 
phans, not incorrigible or derelict, children with no parents, 
who must be eared for and who are not eligible to receive 
mothers’ aid. Heretofore they have been cared for by the 
Board of Children's Guardians. Under the law which passed 
Congress about five or six weeks ago they will come under the 
jurisdiction of the board of public welfare. The New York 
or Wadsworth bill, however, proposes to segregate a small 
group of children, Tess thin 300, and set up another board to 
deal with them. After two years’ work on the part of the 
welfare organizations of this city, the District Commissioners, 
nnd the civic societies, and after a unanimous report from 
the Senate District Committee on the District Commissioners’ 
bill for the consolidation of all the welfare activities of Wash- 
ington, we now propose to fly in the face of the people of the 
District und overturn the action of Congress of five or six 
weeks ago by starting another welfare board for carrying on 
mothers’ aid work legislation. 

Mr. SHIPSTHEAD. May ï ask another question? Is it the 
intention of Congress under the committee amendment to draw 
a line of demarcation between delinquent children and de- 
pendent children? 

Mr. CAPPER. 
subject. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 
there. 

Mr. CAPPER. That is not the intention of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York, becanse at leust two- 
thirds of these delinquent children, though equally deserving, 
will come under the care and jurisdiction of this new board 


Whether a distinction should be made 
who have parents and children who are 


It is not; there is nothing in this bill on that 


I think there should be a line drawn 
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of public welfare: but the few hundred who have a mother 
and who apply for mothers’ aid will be separated and placed 
under a dual board. 4 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I may be oversensitive on that point. 
Delinquent children, as I understaud, are children wlio have 
committed some minor wrong, who are incorrigible, who need 
special training. I., myself, sliould be very sorry to see de- 
pendent children put in the same category before the law. 
It seems tO me that even under the Senate amendment that 
line of demarcation could be drawn. <A child who is marked 
with the stigma of incorrigibility under the jurisdiction of a 
court nufortuniutely carries that stigma and that brand some- 
times through life. A dependent child who has committed no 
wrong may be of the finest character. I should like to see 
dependent children segregated, and not beanded in a way that 
they would be if put in the same category with incorrigible 
children. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, in connection with this bill 
I have great sympathy with the views of the Senators from 
New York. Having had considerable experience in adminis- 
trative niatters, it seems to me that their point is well taken; 
but I submit that there fs an administrative diffienlty which 
can not be overcome by the creation of a new board to take care 
of this very desirable work. If there is a dual ageucy dealing 
with the needs of people, no matter from what source, there are 
going to be abuses, and these abuses may defeat all efforts to 
help the needy. 

I can visualize a mother appealing to this public welfare 
-beard for assistance as a result of illness, for the payment of 
the rent to prevent ejectment, and receiving it, and at the 
same time, under another name, going to the mothers’ aid 
Board, if you please, and securing aid for minor children. 
Thore must of necessity be some clearing house, some head 
where these activities can be harmonized und abuses pre- 
vented. So, with alt of the sympathy that we may have for 
the mother, as embodied in the provision advocated by the 
Senators from New York, I believe that the amendment of the 
Senate committee should prevail for purely administrative 
purposes. 

That is not a difficult matter to arrange. A bureau could 
be established even in a separate building under this public 
welfare board and the same result obtained as though we 
established a separate and distinct board. So I hope that 
the Senate committee amendment will prevail. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I hesitate to inflict 
myself upon the Senate upon. this question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
pardon me for a parliamentary inquiry? I understand that 
ut 1 o'clock we are required to vote om the question of cloture. 
Is that dquestiou debutable now except under the limitation 
of five minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I protest against any situation 
which proposes to fasten cloture upon the Senate and then 
the adoption of a unanimous-consent agreement which prac- 
tically cuts off all debate upon that proposition. It seems 
to me that by unanimous consent the pending bill ought to be 
laid aside, so that we can have the few minntes that are left 
to discuss the question whether or not we ought to adopt 
cloture on the bird bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that 
I believe we can reach a conclusion within a very few minutes. 
I hope the Senator will not insist on that suggestion, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But there are only 20 minutes left 
before we vote on cloture, as I understand. Am I not correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. The 
special order was made by unanimous consent before the 
motion for cloture was filed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall not desire to speak then, Mr. 
President. I hope we will have a vote on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I move to strike out all of 
lines 3 to 12, both inclusive, on page 1, and all of lines 1 
to 20, beth inclusive, on page 2. That is the amendment that 
was rejected as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, for the purpose of 
haying some little chance to discuss the question of proposed 
cloture, I ask unguimous consent that the pending bill be 
Init aside until the vote is had on the question of cloture. 

Mr. CAPPER, I hope that will not be done. We can 
come to a vote here immediately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. CAPPER. I object. îs 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection fs made. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 

Mr, WALSE. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
which is about to be voted on be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary 
amendment. 

The Entry Crerx. The Senator from. Kansas moves to strike 
out the following words: 


That there is hereby estublished in the District of Columbia a hoard 
to be known as the mothers’ aid board, hereinafter referred to as the 
board, to be composed of five members appointed by the Commixsionors 
of the District of Columbiu. Appointments to the board shail he made 
without discrimination as to sex, color, religion, or political afliljation. 

The terms of office of the members. first taking office shall expire, as 
designated by the commissioners, two at the end of the second year, 
two at the end of the fourth year; and one at the end of the sixth 
year, after the dute of the enactment of this act. The terms of office 
of ail successors shall expire six years after tho expiration of the 
terms for which their predecessors were appointed,. except that any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was.appointed shall be appointet 
only for the unexpired term of his predecessor, and any member In 
office at the expiration of the term: for which he was. appointed may 
continue in office until his successor takes office. 

The board shall, at least bionnially, designate a member to act as 
chairman. upe 

Vacancles In the hoard shall not Impalr the. powers of the remaining 
members to execute the functions of the board, and n majority of the 
members in office shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of the 
business of the bonrd, 

No person shall be appointed as a member of the board! unless ke has 
been a bona fide resident ot the District of Columbia for at least three 
years immediately preceding the appointment. Members of the Lonard 
shall not be entitled to receive conypensation for their services on tho 
board: 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was ealled). I haye a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Siru]. Dr 
his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SACKETT (when his name was called). On this sub- 
jeet I have a pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetrnar). In his absence, I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (after haying voted in the af- 
firmatiye). I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bayard], I transfer that pair to the senfor 


will state the 


Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] and allow my vote to 
istang. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. F have a general pair with the sentor 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]; In his absence, 
and not knowing how he would vote, I withheld my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harrer]. In his absence, not knowing how he would vote, I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
Harris} and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I have already voted, but I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. 1 understand 
that he has not voted; and being unable to obtain a transfer 
of my pair, and not knowing how the Senator from Maine 
would vote on this question, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] has a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FEETCHER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, hays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Bingham Gillett Means Robinson, Ind. 
Bruce Got - Metenit Shortridge 
Butler Gooding Neely Steck 
Cameron Jones, Wash, Norbeck Underwood 
Capper Koyes Oddie Walsh 
Couzens King Pepper Watson 
Deneen La Follette Phipps Weber 
Ernst NMeLeun. Pine Wheeler 
George MeMaster Reed, Pa. Wiliams 

NAYS—37 
Ashurst Edge linle MecNar 
Blease Edwards Hurrison Mayfcit 
Bratton Ferris Hefin Norris 
Caraway Fess Howell Overman 
Copeland Frazier Johnson Pittman 
Dill Glass Kendrick Ransdell 
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Reed, Mo, Shipstead Swanson Willis 
Robinson, Ark. Sinunons Trammell 
Schall Stantficid Wadsworth 
SReppird Stephens Warren 

NOT VOTING—23 
Bayard au Pont fiarris Nye 
Horali Pernald Jones, N. Mex. Sackett 
Broussurd Vietcher Lenroot Smith 
Cuminios Gerry McKellar Smoot 
Curtis Greene McKinley Tyson 
Dale Harreld Moses 


So Mr. Carrer’s amendment was rejected. 
MIGRATORY-HIRD REFUGES 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment to Senate bill 2607, the so-called bird bill. I do 
not ask that it now be read, but I want to have it printed 
and to lie on the table. 

The Vieh PRESIDENT. It will be necessary to get unani- 
mous cousent to dispense with the reading of the amendment 
or it will not be in order under the rule. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is a long amendment, and in 
order to save time I ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I do not want to interefere with 
the passage of the mothers’ aid bill, but I do want to discuss 
this proposal to vote cloture on the bird bill, because I do not 
believe that many Senators realize how little time has actually 
been used in discussing the bird bill. 

I have gone through the Recorp, and I find that the bird 
Dill was made the unfinished business of the Senate on May 18 
and about two kours and a half were taken that day in dis- 
cussing it. 

On May 19 we discnssed the Pennsylvania election, and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. StTanriecp] brought up the civil 
service retirement bill. No time was taken on the first bill. 

On May 20 we passed the retirement bill, and no debate on 
the bird bill was had whatsoever, 

Ou May 21 the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopina] talked on 
farm relief, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie] talked 
about good roads, and the Senator from Miuryland [Mr. 
Bruce] talked about prohibition. There was no discussion of 
the bird bill. 

On May 22 we were in adjournment. 

Mny 24 the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] talked about 
two hours on the bird bill, the Senator feom Arkansas [Mr. 
ont so talked on prohibtion, and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Nye] talked on farm relief. 

May 25 the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] talked on 
prohibition, aud the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON] 
talked on farm relief, There was no discussion of the bird 
bill 

May 26 the Senator from Towa [Mr. Cuxrins] talked on 
farm relief, and the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] 
talked about the oil resolution, There was no discussion of the 
bird bill. 

May 27 the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKernan] talked 
about farm reliét;1 talked about the referendum on prohibi- 
tion, and about one hour was tuken on the bird bill, 

May 28 about four hours were taken on the bird bill, and 
more of that time was taken by those in favor of the bill than 
by those against it. In all, there has been about 10 hours’ 
debate on the bird bill. 

This bill proposes to set up a system of Federal licensing of 
the hunters of the Nation that is to continne, not for a year, 
not for five years, but, in the terms of the popular song, 
“Always, always.” Because we have had about nine hours’ 
debate on the bill, and because the friends of the bill wanted 
to talk about something eclse—farm relief or prohibition—so 
much more than they did about the bird bill, Senators come 
ere with a proposal to vote cloture, 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield, 

Mr. PITTMAN. 1 do not want to vote cloture, but during 
the 14 or 15 duys that this bill has been the unfinished business 
there was nothing to prevent any Senator who wished to talk 
ugainst it. The fact that no one was talking for it amounts to 
nothing. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say just a word. When Senators on 
the majority side induced the Senator in charge of the bill 
to lay it aside and allow the Senate to take up farm relief, how 
could anyone have an opportunity to talk about the bird bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It has never been the custom in the Senate 
to compel a Senator to talk about the bill before the Senate. 
I am opposed to a good many provisions iu this bill, and am 
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ready to vote against them, but if the Senator is willing to 
agree on any time for a vote, I do not cure if it is a month 
off, I will not vote for cloture. 

Mr, DILL. I want to say to the Senator that we conid have 
passed the bird bill Saturday afternoon if the Senate lad 
stayed here and taken a vote. There has been no filibuster 
on the bill as such. If there has been any filibuster it has 
been by those who haye been talking about farm relief and 
prohibition, and most of the Senators who discussed those 
subjects were friends of the bill. All I ask is that the Senate 
take up the bird bill and consider it. I think there ought to be 
some fair play for those of us who oppose this legislation. 
I think we have a right to present arguments against it and 
have the Senate consider them, I do not think this bird bill 
ought to be put in a class with the Versailles treaty and the 
World Court measure, the only two propositions as to which 
the Senate has ever adopted cloture. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sen- 
ator from Washington that the bill would have been passed 
Saturday except for the fact that he told me it would be 
objected to and could not be passed. 

Mr. DILL. I said one of the Senators said he would not 
allow a final vote. 

Mr. NORBECK. 
have been done? 

Mr. DILL. I pleaded with the Senator to take up the 
amendments and vote on them, but the Senator agreed that 
the bill might be laid aside. 

Mr. NORBECK. The junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CAnaway] had gone away with the assurance that the Dill 
would not be taken up. I pleaded with the Senator to take 
up the amendments, and he said he wanted to speak on the 

ill. 

Mr. DILL. I wanted to discuss the amendments. 

Mr. HELIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest to the Senator from South Dakota 
that he ask now unanimous consent to have a vote on this bill 
to-morrow afternoon at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. NORBECK. That would be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. DILL. ‘This petition for cloture has been filed. If the 
Senate wants to close debate and have no more discussion on 
a proposal that will centralize the collecting of license fees 
here, that is all right; but I propose to exercise every right 
I possess to prevent the passage of this bill, except filibuster. 
I have not filibustered, and I do not intend to filibuster, but I 
do intend to insist that this bill be completely discussed. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 


Exactly so. Then why say to-day it could 


Mr. CURTIS. Would the Senator object to a unanimous 
consent 
Mr. DILL. I will not agree to any unanimous-consent agree- 


ment at this time. 

Mr. NORBECK. At the end of two weeks, that is the 
answer we get. Then we ure forced to take up cloture. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, of course it is too 
late now to discuss unanimous consent, I am perféctly will- 


ing 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri will 
suspend, ‘The hour of 1 o'clock having arrived the Chair, in 


accordance with Rule XXII, lays before the Senate the motion 
filed on Frida last for cloture on Senate bill 2607, the so- 
called migratory bird bill, and directs the Secretary to call the 
roll for the ascertainment of the presence of a qnorum. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess McMaster Schall 
Gingham Frazier McNary Sheppard 
Blease George Mayfield Shipsterd 
Borah Gillett Means Shortridge 
Bratton Glass Metealt Simmona 
Broussard Gor Necly Stantield 
Bruce Gooding Norbeck Steck 
Buller Hate Norris Stephens 
Cameron Harris Ondie Swanson 
Capper Harrison Overman Trammell 
Caraway Heflin Pepper Tyson 
Copeland Howell Phipps Underwood 
Couzens Jolinson Pine Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Walsh 
Deneen Jones, Wash, Kansdell Warren 
pill Kendrick Reef. Mo. Watson 
Edge Keyes Reed, Pa. Weller 
Edwards King Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Erust La Follette Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Ferris McLean Sackett Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Wighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. The Chair, in further 
pursuance of the rule, submits to the Senate the question, Is it 
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the sense of the Senate that the debate shall be brought to a 
close? Upon that question the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to cail the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FER- 
NALD]. I um unable to obtain a transfer of that pair. Under the 
circumstances I shall have to withhold my vote. If I were 
privileged to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] who, if present, would vote 
as I intend to vote. I therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harretpj. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bayanrp] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] has a general pair with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

I also desire to announce that on this question the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCRKELLAR] and the Senator from Hlinois 
[Mr. MCKINLEY] are paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Smiru]. If present the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. MCKELLAR] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Kinrxy] would vote “ yea” and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Sun would vyote “nay.” 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senn- 
tor fran New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], who, if present, would 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 46, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Asburst Gibett Metcalf Shortridge 
Bingham Got Norbeck Stanfield 
Bruce Gooding Norris Steck 
Butler Hale Oddie Tyson 
Oapper Harris Pepper Taderwood 
Couzens Jones, Wash, Phipps Wa lan 
Curtis Kendrick Pine Warren 
Deneen Keyes Pittman Watson 
Kdge McLean Reed, Pa, Weller 
Ernst McMaster Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Ferris MeNary Sackett 
Fess Menus Schall 

NAYS—33 
Blense Frazier Mayfield Stephens 
Borah George Neely Swanson 
Bratton Glass Overman Trammell 
Broussurd Harrison Ransdell Wadsworth 
Cameron Hefiin Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Caraway Howell Robinson, Ark, Williams 
Copeland Johnson Sheppard 
WH King Shipstead 
Kdwards La Follette Simmons 

NOT VOTING—17 

Bayard Fletcher Leuroot Smith 
Cummins Gerry McKellar Sinoot 
Dale Greene Mekluley 
du Pont Harreld Moses 
Pernald Jones, N. Mex. Nye 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas are 46, the nays 33. 
Two-thirds of the Senators not having voted in the affirmative, 
it is not declared to be the sense of the Senate that the debate 
shall be brought to a close, 


HOME CARE FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (II. R. 7669) 
to provide home enre for dependent children, 

Mr, BLEASE. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that on 
to-morrow I shall move to reconsider the vote by which the 
Capper amendment to the mothers’ aid bill was defeated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask how the Senator is recorded 
on the vote? 

Mr. BLEASE. I voted in the negative and I have the right 
to moye to reconsider, which I do. 


PERSONAL EX?PLANATION——-MISUSE OF FRANKING PRIVILEGE 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I rise to a ques- 
tien of personal privilege. I haye received from Iowa an en- 
velope of the usnal type printed in the Government Printing 
Office headed “ Senate of the United States” and carrying my 
signature for franking privileges. With the envelope comes a 
copy of a speech which I delivered in the Senate in the Steck- 
Brookhart contest on April 8 last, that also was printed by the 
Government Printing Office. Also, there is a four-page circular, 
headed in large black type Brookhart's voice is the voice of 
Iowa,” and then purporting to give his senatorial record on 
various issues and stating at the bottoni of the first page“ Pub- 
lished by the Brookhart campaign committee, 806 Observatory 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa.” 

I bave also received a telegram from Montezuma, Iowa, ad- 
dressed to me, reading in part as follows: 
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MONTEZUMA, Iowa, May t, 1926—12 a. m. 
Senator Davip NEED, 
Washington, D. C.: ; 
Below send copy of affidavit secured by myself to-day: 


AFFIDAVIT 


State of Iowa, Powcshick County: 

We, Frank Bechly and K. I.. Simmons, and each of us being duly 
sworn, depose and say that on the 31st day of May, 1926, we each 
received through the United States mail at Montezuma, Towa, under the 
frank of Senator REED of Pennsylvania, n copy of the speech delivered 
by Senator Reep of Pennsylvania, in the United States Senate upon 
the Steck-Brookhart contest, and inclosed in the same envelope, upon 
which there was no postage paid, was a pamphlet entitled “ Brook- 
hart's Voice Is the Voice of Towa,” and which pamphlet stated that it 
wis prepared by Brookhart headquarters. 

(Signed) . L. SIMMONS, 
(Signed) Frank BECHLY. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of May, A. D. 1920. 
[star] CLYDE MCOIARLIN, 
Notary Public. 

Fred Car also signed a similar afidavit. Other persons also received 
these pamphlets under your frank, 

CLYDE Meran. 


Mr. President, about a month ago, as I recall, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre}] came to me and asked my 
permission to mail ont under iny frank a number of copies 
of the speech that I made in the Steck-Brookhart contest; 
that is, the Senator from Wisconsin asked permission not for 
himself but for those interested in Senator Brookhart's caim- 
paign. I replied that anybody who watited to send out any 
speech of mine on any subject could always do it with my 
permission, provided he printed all of the speech and did not 
use garbled extracts of it. I understand that in accordance 
with that permission some 25,000 or 30,000 copies of the speech 
referred to made by me have been put out by the Government 
Printing Office for this purpose. 

However, Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin I know 
did not have in mind, and I know that he would not acquiesce 
in, the abuse of the frank by sending out a campaign circular 
prepared by a campaign committee in behalf of anybody's 
candidacy. The request which the Senator from Wisconsin 
made of me was entirely proper, and I was glad to accede to 
his request, but the permission. which he then secured and his 
action as well as mine have evidently been abused by some- 
body. The act of June 26, 1906, provides: 


Hereafter it shall be unlawful for any person entitled under the 
law to the use of a frank to tend said frank or permit its use by any 
committee, organization, or association, or permit its use by any 
person for the benefit or use of any committee, organization, or Asso- 
elation: Provided, That this provision shall not apply to any com- 
mittee composed of Members of Congress. 


I take it that under that act it would be illegal for me to 
sanction the use of the frank to issue the pamphlet referred 
to, and that it is clearly illegal under the old law of 1875 for 
any other person to use the frank for that purpose. 

I wish to say here and now, publicly and promptly, that the 
use of my frank for this purpose has been absolutely unau- 
thorized; that it makes it appear that I, in some way, ain 
recommending Mr. Brookhart’s selection at the Iowa primary, 
which is contrary to the fact; and that I want to go on record 
now here as saying that I not only did not sanction this action 
but I emphatically disapprove it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to corroborate 
what the Senator from Pennsylvania has said with regard to 
the request which I made of him. It was solely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining his permission for the ordering, printing, 
and franking of the speech which he made in the Senate in 
the Brookhart-Steck contest. I desire to say, however, Mr. 
President, that it seems to me, in all fairness, judgment should 
be suspended as to whether or not this misuse of the frank 
has been made either by Senator Brookhart or by his duly 
authorized campaign manager or agent. I am reminded by this 
incident that during the 1922 campaign in Wisconsin, when 
I happened to be manager of my father’s campaign for reelec- 
tion, a similar charge was made, Prior to the inception of the 
campaign and during the campaign speeches which he had made 
iu the Senate were being franked and sent out, as is the case 
with many Senators when they are candidates for reelection. 
A charge was then filed with the Post Office Department by 
an individual in the State of Wisconsin that he had received 
in an envelope with my father’s speech under frank and with- 
out postage a campaign circular, We insisted upon a thor- 
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ough investigation .of the matter, and as the result of that 
investigation it was disvlosed that the stutement made by the 
individual was false and that the circular had not been received 
under the frauked envelope. 

I desire to state that I shall at once communicate the 
nature of this charge, made on the floor of the Senate, to 
Senator Brookbart, with the request that he submit any state- 
ment which he may desire to make. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think it 
should be noted thut a strict construction and application of 
the Jangnuage of the statute renders it doubtful whether a 
Senator or Representative in Congress may lend his frank to 
some one else to send out his speeches, I am not, however, 
making any suggestion that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reen] or the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre] 
should be penalized for anything they may have done in con- 
nection with this matter. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Arkansas will refer to the postal regulations which are issued 
by the department with regard to the use of franks, I think 
he will find that it is entirely within the spirit and the letter 
of the regulations for franked matter to be remailed at the 
direction of the Senator or Representative who has the frank- 
ing privilege. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have no in- 
tention to raise an issue about the matter, but the postal regu- 
lations, of course, can not nullify the statute. The language of 
the statute is plain; and if given its natural effect, it would 
raise a doubt in my mind as to whether or not one Senator can 
consent to the use by another of his frank for the purpose of 
sending ont speeches, although the statute has just been called 
to my attention, and such franking has frequently been done. 
The language of the statute quoted by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is as follows: 


Hereafter it shall be nnlnwful for any person entitled under the law 
to the use of a frank to lend said frank or permit its use by any com- 
mnittee, organization, or association, or permit its use by any person for 
the benefit or use of any committee, organization, or association: Pro- 
vided, That this provision shall not apply to any committee composed 
of Members of Congress. (Act, June 26, 1906.) 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I inquire the date of 
the statute which the Senator has just read? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The law was approved June 
26, 1906. 

Mr. President, my suggestion has no significance in my own 
mind except that I think there has been among Members of 

congress a lack of information concerning that statute and its 
provisions, and it may have been violated in some instances, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think we all know of the 
custom in connection with this matter. I am not saying that it 
may not be illegal = 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS, Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask if the Senator does not 
recollect that at about the time the statute of 1906 was passed 
there was a certain document issued by the Senate in mailing 
which the Sugar Trust used a Senator's frank, resulting in a 
cost to the Government of about $50,000? 

Mr. NORRIS. Something of that kind occurred. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The Senator remembers that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think the statute was passed because of 
that incident and the fact that a Senator lent the mse of his 
frank to the Sugar Trust. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be, but, Mr. President, in a cam- 
paign, and often when there is not a campaign, there are 
numerous speeches sent out, as the speech was sent out in this 
particular instance. A speech is printed at the order, perhaps, 
of the Senator who delivered it, although I think anyone else 
can order it printed, Any other Senator could order printed 
anything that is a public document and send such matter out 
in quantities. Speeches so reprinted are addressed and mailed 
to different places in the United States. That is the universal 
custom in the campaign. > 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. There is not any doubt that 
the Senator from Nebraska may send out a speech of mine 
under his frank, as I think he bought to do sometimes [laugh- 
ter]; but I do not believe 

Mr. NORRIS. The only reason I do not do so is because T 
do not have ‘sufficient funds to pay for the printing. It would 
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perhaps be a good thing if I did circulate the speeches of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But I do not believe that 
under a strict construction of the statute another Senator can 
send out u speech of mine under my frank, even though I con- 
sent to it. I think there is at least grave doubt about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I speak of it now because if 
there has been an error committed in the past, I myself plead 
guilty to having committed it many times. Ou occasions after 
reading a speech which I had delivered, desiring to see it 
circulated, individuals have written me requesting permission 
to send it ont. I have always said, as the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania said in this instance, “I will have no objection to cir- 
culating it.” So I would give the order; the person making the 
request paid for the printing; I turned the copies over to him 
and he addressed them. That has been done in all campaigns 
by various committees, and many people in the United States 
reeeive copies of such speeches. However, it does not follow, 
of course, that the practice is legal. Since this matter has 
been called to the attention of the Senate, if it is illegal, of 
course it ought to be stopped, aud the necessary steps ought to 
be taken to stop it. 


HOME CARE FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bi (H. R. 
7669) to provide home care for dependent children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
bill is in the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further amend- 
ment, the amendments will be ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, did not the Senator from 
South Carolina give notice that he would file a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the amendment reported by the 
committee was rejected? 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from South Carolina filed a mo- 
tion for a reconsideration. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That, however, dees not operate to 
stop the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does not. The Senator 
from South Carolina can make such a motion to-morrew. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; he can move to reconsider to- 
morrow. 

Mr. RLEASE. I make the motion 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the passage 
of the bill. If the Senator wishes to move a reconsideration, 
that will come up after the bill has been passed. h 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a parlinmentar 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator from South 
Carolina moves to reconsider this interlocutory vote, certainly 
that motion to reconsider should be voted on before the final 
passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina make a motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected? 3 

Mr. BLEASE. I gave notice that I would make a motien 
to-morrow, but- I will make the motion now and ask that the 
consideration of it be postponed until day after to-morrow, 
because several Senators have just come to me and said that 
they will have to be absent to-morrow and that they desire to 
be here to vote on that question. If none of them had left the 
Chamber, the situation would be different. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is the Senator willing to have 
a vote now on his motion to reconsider? 

Mr. BLEASE. ‘The Senator from Kansas [Mr, CAPPER] has 
left the Chamber, I understand. I should like him to be pres- 
ent when the vote on the motion to reconsider is taken. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Mr. President, what is the question 


The 
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Ashurst Fess MeNary Shipstead 
Hingham Frazier Mayfield Shortridge 
Hlease George Menus Simmons 
Borah Gillett Metcalf Stanfield 
Broussard Glass Neely Steck 
Bruce Golf Norbeck Stephens 
Butler Gooding Norris Swinson 
Cameron Hale Oddie ‘Trammell 
Capper Harris Overman Tyson 
Caraway Harrison Phipps Underwood 
Copeland Heflin Vine Wadsworth 
Couzens Howell Littman Walsh 
Cnmmins Johnson Ransdell Warren 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Reed, Mo. Watson 
Deneen Kendrick Reed, Pa. Weller 
Dill Keyes Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Edge Sue Robinson, Ind, Williams 
Edwards La Follette Sackett Willis 
Ernst MeLean Schall 
Ferris McMaster Sheppard 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators hav- 


ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BLHASE. Mr. President, I will state that if this motion 
prevails and we pass this bill I shall vote for the bill. ‘Then 
I shall move to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was 
passed, and if that vote is reconsidered I shall move to recon- 
sider the vote whereby this amendment was adopted; so I do 
not see where any time will be gained by passing the Dill 
now pending the motion for a reconsideration of the other 
vote, because it would simply mean a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed. ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The parliamentary status is 
that it will be necessary to reconsider the vote for the engross- 
ment and third reuding of the bill, and then reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. BLEASH. Then I give notice now that if the bill is 
passed I shall move to reconsider day after to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection the recon- 
sideration of the engrossment and third reading of the bill? 

Mr. BLEASE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the question is on the 
passage of the bill. [Putting the question.] By the sound the 
noes seem to have it. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator rise to ask 
for a division of the vote? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. Debate is in order, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has not yet an- 
nounced the decision. Debate is in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is perfectly apparent 
that quite a number of Senators have left the Chamber, and 
that a viva voce yote is scarcely a reliable indication of the 
opinion of the Senate on the final passage of a bill establishing 
a mothers’ aid system in the District of Columbia. 

I am a little confused as to what the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Biease] desires to do. I understand that he 
himself objected just a moment ago to a reconsideration of 
the engrossment and final reading of the biil, and himself 
thereupon, by doing that, brought the bill up to the question 
of final passage. 

Mr. BLEASE. I gave notice that to-morrow I should move 
to reconsider the yote whereby the Capper amendment was re- 
jected. After I gave that notice two Senators came to me who 
wanted to be away to-morrow, and asked me if I would carry 
my motion to reconsider over until day after to-morrow. I 
said surely; that it did not make any difference to me, Then 
the Chair was about to put the question on the passage of 
the bill, and I gave notice that if that question was put I 
should vote for the passage of the bill, and then, day after to- 
morrow, move to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was 
passed. I think that is plain. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GLASS. Is debate in order pending the announcement 
of the Chair as to the result of the last vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not if any Senator ob- 
jects. The Chair was unable to decide the vote upon the 
response that was made when the question was put. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if there is any uncertainty 
about the vote, though I have been one of the most eager cham- 
pions of this proposition of the Senator from Kansas, so far 
as I am concerned I am perfectly willing that there should 
be a fair yote of the Senate. I understand that the Chair said 
that in his opinion the noes had it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair stated that it ap- 
peared that the noes had it. 

Mr. BRUCE. If there is any doubt about it I should like 
to haye that doubt removed, so far as I am concerned, by a 
perfectly fair yote on the question. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it womld not be competent 
for the Senator from South Carolina to move to reconsider 
on day after to-morrow the vote by which the Capper amend- 
ment was rejected. He could only give notice of a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed or defeated, 
I think the parliamentary situation should be understood. I 
hope to be able during the afternoon to have the agricultural 
bill made the unfinished business, and I do not want a lot of 
awkward hiatuses appearing on the road toward a final vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the final 
passage of the bill. Those in favor of the passage of the bill 
will rise to their feet and be counted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, just a moment. 
bill is still debatable, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
any Senator objects. z 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent to make a 
statement, in view of the fact that I gave up making a state- 
ment on the plea of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reno! 
that a few moments should be left before 1 o'clock to discuss 
the question of cloture. I had the floor at that time, and was 
about to make a statement. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection, but I shall ask a similar 
privilege for some Senator who is opposed to the views of the 
Senator from New York, if any Senator desires to ayail him- 
self of that opportunity. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There will be no objection on my part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Seng- 
tor from New York will proceed for five minutes, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, certain observations 
have been made in the course of this debate concerning the 
origin of the idea that this law should be administered by a 
separate board, The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] 
particularly has stated, at least upon two occasions, that it is 
a New York idea. He has characterized this as an attempt on 
the part of some person or persons in New York to impose 
something upon the people of the District of Columbia, Per- 
haps it will not be amiss for me to say a word or two as to 
the origin of the Jegisiation looking toward mothers’ aid in 
the District of Columbia with a separate board. , 

There is an organization, nation-wide in its extent, known 
as the National Child Welfare Committee. It has representa- 
tives in every State of the Union. Vor something like 15 years, 
if my recollection is correct—at least for 10 years—it has 
urged upon the several States mothers’ aid legislation. It has 
had some one at its head, and a board of governors or trustees, 
whatever they are called; I forget just now. It hus assisted 
State legislatures and people locally in drafting State legisla- 
tion. I venture to say that a very large proportion of all the 
legislation on this subject which is now upon the statute books 
of the several States has emanated from this national organi- 
zation. It is not merely a “New York crowd. Every State in 
the Union is represented in its make-up. 

Last summer I went into conference with some of the 
representatives of this national organization, having been fan- 
miliar with the legislation in some of the States, including 
my own. In discussing this matter it was noted by some of 
them that while something like 40 States had a mothers’ aid 
law the District of Columbia, right here at the National Capi- 
tal, had none. As a result of that first conference this national 
organization, consulting its members all over the United States 
as to their experience in this kind of work, drafted a bin. 
I consulted with them several times as to the features of the 
bill. 

When the bill was drafted it was criticized by men and 
women all over this country who have had the widest kind 
of experience in this matter. I introduced the bill, I think, 
on the first day of the session; and the President's message 
contained the paragraph read by my colleague, the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Coretanp], urging legislation 
of this kind. Up to that moment nothing had been heard from 
anybody in the District of Columbia, officially or otherwise, 
urging mothers’ aid legislation here. It turns out that some 
organizations of good people here in the District had also been 
working on a general welfare board proposal, and a bill for 
that purpose was introduced under their auspices in both 
Houses. Some days later a mothers’ aid bill was introduced 
liere at the instance of District of Columbia people by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carrer], representing the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and I think was also 
introduced in the House. 

The House bill, which passed after an extended hearing 
before the House committee, contains in effect the same con- 
ditions as the bill which I introduced here on the first day of 
the session and which emanated from this national organiza- 
tion that has studied this matter for years and whose members 
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believe it is right: It is not an attempt on the part of any 
local group outside of the District of Columbia to impose its 
will upon the people here; but it comes from people who have 
studied this thing infinitely more than anybody in the District 
has studied it. ‘The’ House committee believed that that was 
the proper solution and passed the bill in that form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The five minutes of the Sena- 
tor from New York have expired. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think the Senator has five minutes more 
under the ruling. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On the amendment and on the bill? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. I think lie has five minutes more. 

The PRESLDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire addi: 
tional time? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do, because I realize the influences 
that are being brought to bear here to persuade Senators to 
change their votes on the theory that this is an imposition on 
the District of Columbia. when, as a matter of fact, this pro- 
posal comes from the best thought on this subject in the 
United States, from people who haye studied it for years 
naud years, The documents that were presented and, quoted 
from the other night when we had a debate on this measure 
show that in State after State the heads of the child-welfare 
work urge that such work be completely separated from charity 
work, correctional work, delinquency work, and all poor relief. 

I spoke on this question. the other night, and I am not 
going to repeat the arguments having to do with the tender 
sensibilities of the mother who desires to apply for aid under 
such a law and the injury it is to her self-respect when she 
is compelled, if she is to be so compelled, to come to an 
authority that has to do with delinquencies and truancies and 
corrections and orphan asylums and poorhouses and peni- 
tentiaries. 

That is what this public welfare board is going to do in 
this District, and I contend, as these other people have con- 
tended and as the House committee believes, that the self- 
respecting mother who is working hard to earn money enough 
to keep her home together and keep her child with her will 
hesitate to go to such an agency in application for relief of 
this kind, whereas she will not hesitate, as experience has 
proven in many other jurisdictions, to go to an agency which 
has no other function to perform but to take care of her 
children. 

Let no Senator believe that this is a suddenly bronght up 
thing sought. to be imposed upon the people of the District. 
This suggestion which comes from the House is based upon 
experience, and its support is voiced by men and women all 
over this country, not only the good woman mentioned by the 
Senator from Maryland, who quite unnecessarily, I thought, 
endeavored to create the impression that she represented no 
one but herself, or perhaps two or three others. She was the 
head of this whole organization and was sent by it abroad to 
study this problem Yo see what other countries had done. She 
has studied it, and others have studied it. Mr. August Heck- 
scher has been the head of it, and many other people have 
been associated. with it; and wherever they have studied it, 
with no ax to grind whatsoever, they have reached the conclt- 
sion that this work should be administered under a separate 
board. i : 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I am sure that the Senator 
from New York did not desire to create the impression that 
the people who took up this matter on behalf of public senti- 
ment in this District were not fully instructed. The commis- 
sion that recommended that the form of relief under discussion 
should be brought under the supervision of the board of public 
welfare was composed of 16 citizens of the very highest stand- 
ing, headed, as I have said, by Justice Siddons, of the District 
Supreme Court. Moreover, they were assisted in their delib- 
erations by a gentleman from New York of yery high repute 
in public-welfare circles; that is to say, Mr. William Hodson, 
one of the directors of the Russell Sage Foundation, of New 
York City. He gave up two or three months to consulation 
with that commission, and he is heartily in favor of the idea 
of this form of dependent relief being also brought under the 
jurisdiction of the board of public welfare. 

There is nothing in the claim that contamination. might 
result to a child from the mere fact that the jurisdiction of the 
board of public welfare created by Congress at this session 
extends over a great many other forms of public-welfare work, 
It extends over ali of them in the District of whatever nature, 
whether of a penal or eleemosynary character. 

I- myself, as I said the other night, was a member for years 
of the board of estimates of Baltimore city, under whose 
jurisdiction came appropriations: not only to ordinary forms 
of public-welfare work, but to the city jail and to the city alms- 
house. To clinch my argument, dependent children in the Dis- 
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trict who get outdoor relief=-that is to Say, Whora it is not 
proposed to relieve in the home of the parent—are under the 
jurisdiction of this board of public welfare now. > 

In my humble judgment, tliis controversy is nothing but a 
conflict, as I said, between the people of this District and a 
little group of foreign enthusiasts, who have one shoe for every 
foot, one Procrustean bed for every form, and who want to over- 
ride the wishes and conylctions of the people of the District of 
Columbia: 

I think that the people of the District ought to have their 
way about this matter, I think that it is their wishes which 
should be consulted, and that there should be an end of the 
experiments of one description or another, of mere tlicorists 
or enthusiasts who come here and use the Distri¢t of Columbia 
as a sort of experiment station. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, surely the Senator would 
not say that this was an experiment. It has been tried again 
and again and found perfectly successful. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, there can be one system or the 
other, and one system might suit one community better than 
it would suit another. I do not mean to say that there ure 
insuperable objections: to the single-board plan. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is nothing experimental about itt 

Mr. BRUCE. The insistence on this idea reminds me of the 
efforts of the fellow. who came up from the mountains of Pen- 
nessee not long ago and appeared before the Senate Committee 


-on the Distriet of Columbia with a bill proposing to impose 


all kinds of narrow-minded restrictions on Sunday obsérvance: 
Within reason, I am just as good a subbatarian as anybody, but 
I am utterly opposed to the fastening of such extreme restric 
tions on a people against their will. And here is Miss Loeb, 
coming from New York, just as that fellow came up from the 
mountains of Tennessee, to fasten a totally extrancous idea 
on the people of this District. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, it is unjust to the people of 
the District of Columbia to even intimate that they have not 
been interested in this mothers’ aid legislation. It is unfair to 
intimate that the proposal which comes before the Senate in 
the form of an amendment of the Senate District Committee is 
an afterthonght on their part. The truth is that the people of 
the District of Columbia generally, and especially those who 
have been concerned in the welfare problems of this city for 
many years, have for the past two years been giving the great- 
est attention to the mothers’ uid legislation now before Con- 
gress. 

A strong and representative commission, known as the 
public welfare commission on legislation, was appointed by 
the District Commissioners. It included practically all the 
leaders in welfare work in this city, among them Miss Nabel 
Boardman and Justice Siddons, They sent a special committee 
to various cities for the purpose of obtaining the best informa- 
tion as to the experiences of other cities. They particularly 
sought the best methods of administering mothers’ wid legisla- 
tion. 

After extensive investigations, that committee came back and 
reported to a meeting attended by nearly 1,000 of the best citi- 
zens of the District that, first, tere should be a consolidation 
of the yarious welfare boards. They had been doing business 
here witli three boards. This caused overlapping of work, con- 
fusion, and duplication. This committee recommended a con- 
solidation under one board, to be known as the “board of 
public welfare.” In their report they iuclnded a recommenda- 
tion that the Congress lie asked to enact mothers’ aid legisla- 
tion as quickly as possible and that it be administered by this 
board of public welfare. 

The District Commissioners received that recommendation 
from this group of more than a thousand of the representative 
citizens of the District of Columbia, as I haye said. The cor- 
poration counsel drafted a bill embodying the idea of a con- 
solidated board. Another bill was drafted setting wp a mothers’ 
aid program under the direction of this new welfare board, 
The District Commissioners brought it to Congress, asked 
the chairman of the District: Committee of the Seuate and 
the chairman of the District Committee of the House to intro- 
duce these two bills. They were introduced within a few days 
after the Senator from New York introduced his bill. The 
District Committees of both Houses held extensive hearings, 
and never was there more unanimity of support for any 
measure affecting the interests of the District of Columbia 
than that exhibited by the representative citizens who appeared 
before the Committee on the District in the Senate in belialft 
of mothers’ aid legislation to be administered under the new 
board of public welfare. D í 

It is a reflection on fhe intelligence of the people of the 
District of Columbia, who are unanimous in demanding this 
legislation, when Congress attempts to overthrow the judg- 
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ment and override the wishes of the people here, arriyed at 
after careful study aud full investigation. I say it is an out- 
ruge on the voteless and voiceless people of the District of 
Columbia when we deliberately disregard their recommenda- 
tions supported unanimously by all the citizens. 

There are to-day 26 boards in the District of Columbia; too 
many of them. The District Commissioners have attempted 
to simplify government by wiping out some of those unneces- 
sary bourds and commissions, but the first thing we do after 
creating this consolidated board of public welfare is to set up 
another board to handle a small group, not to exceed 300 
children. It is wrong from every standpoint. 

There are several hundred other orphan children, not de- 

linquents or incorrigibles, who will have to be considered by 
this -board of public welfare. Why make a distinction as 
between that group and the mothers’ aid group? 
_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has permitted this 
debate to proceed out of order. The Senate was divided, and 
the decision had not yet been reached. The Chair will now put 
the question on the final passage of the bill by calling for a 
rising vote. 

Mr. BLEA SI. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Fess McNary Shipstead 
Bingham Frazler Maytield Shortridge 
Blease George Means Simmous 
Borah Gillett Metcalf Stanfield 
Broussard Glass Neely Steck 
Brace Goff Norbeck Stephens 
Butler Gooding Norris Swanson 
Cameron Hale Oddie Trammell 
Capper Harris Overman Tyson 
Caraway Harrison Phipps Underwood 
Copeland Heflin Pine Wadsworth 
Couzens Howell Pittman Walsh 
Cummins Johnson Ransdell Warren 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Need, Mo. Watson 
Dencen Kendrick Reed, La. Weller 
Dill Keyes Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Edge King Robinson, Ind, Williams 
Edwards La Follette Sackett Willis 
Erust McLean Schall 

Ferris McMaster Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-elght Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present, The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which is Senate 
bill 2607. 

he Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose“ of more ef- 
fectively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory bird 
trenty with Great Britain by the establishment of migratory 
bird refuges, ete. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to submit a unanimous- 
consent request, at the suggestion of the junior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper], in charge of the mothers’ aid bill which 
was pending before 2 o'clock, and at the suggestion also of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortn]. I ask unanimous 
consent that at the conclusion of routine morning business 
day after to-morrow morning we resume consideration of the 
mothers’ aid bill, without further debate on the motion to re- 
cousider, as submitted by the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Biease], and also on the passage of the measure itself, 

Mr. BLEASE. That is satisfactory to me, 

Mr. McNARY. ‘That is upon the theory that we will ad- 
journ to-morrow cyening? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. McNARY. Just a moment, I want to have an under- 
standing. I thought the unanimous-consent request of the 
Senator from Kausas was that to-morrow following morning 
business we should proceed to yote upon the mothers’ aid bill 
without further debate. 

Mr, CURTIS. Day after to-morrow, because the Senator 
from South Carolina said there are some Senators who would 
not be here to-morrow, who want to be here when the bill is 
voted upon. 

Mr. McNARY, The request applies only to the vote? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. e 

Mr. KING. Will the unanimous-consent request submitted 
by the Senator from Kansas permit a vote upon the so-called 
Wadsworth amendment? 
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Mr. CURTIS. I asked for unanimous consent to vote upon 
the motion to reconsider and upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, one further inquiry of the 
Senator from Kansas. Does that contemplate not only a vote 
on the so-called Wadsworth amendment but also on the final 
passage of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. It does. 

Mr, MeNARY, With no debate on either the bill or the 
amendment? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, is even a unanimous-consent re- 
quest in order in the midst of taking a division on a question? 
The Chair submitted the question as to the passage of the bill. 
There has been a vote on it. The Chair has announced that one 
side seemed to have it. It seems to me it is not in order even 
to submit a unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘That order was vacated when 
the hour of 2 o'clock was reached and the unfinished business 
was laid before the Senate. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, nothing was said about any 
further discussion of the matter. 1 think we have had about 
all the discussion we really should haye, but at the same time 
the character of the views of the Senate shifts so from day 
to day that it is hard to get the entire Senate indoctrinated on 
any proposition. However, I waive the point and have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the unanimous-consent request of the Senator from Kansas 
is granted. 

The order was reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, that at the conclusion of the routine 
morning business on Thursday, June 3, 1926, the Senate proceed to 
vote without further debate upon the motion of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Bieasn] to reconsider the vote rejecting the 
Capper amendment to the so-called mothers’ aid bill (H. R. 7669) and 
upon the bill through its further parliamentary stages to and including 
final passage. ‘ 


MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more 
effectively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory 
bird treaty with Great Britain by the establishment of migra- 
tory bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory 
birds, the provision of funds for establishing such areas, and 
the furnishing of adequate protection of migratory birds, for 
the establishment of public shooting grounds to preserye the 
American system of free shooting, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, every Senator here realizes 
the impossibility of further consideration of the migratory bird 
refuge bill at this time. I want to make a few remarks, after 
which I desire to ask unanimous consent that this bill be laid 
aside for the purpose of taking up the pending agricultural 
legislation, for which there is urgent need. The only reuson 
the bird bill was taken up first was that the Senators in charge 
of the agricultural bills were not ready to go ahead. 

The bird refuge bill has technically been before the Senate 
about two weeks, but it has been impossible so far to get a 
vote on it, owing to the serious opposition of one Senator, This 
may prove that we are gradually getting to a situation where 
it is impossible to get a vote during the last half of the session 
on any measure if there is objection on the part of one Senator. 

I want to call attention more especially to the unfair state- 
ments by the Senators who oppose the bird refuge bill. This 
seems to be one instance where there has been such an absence 
of good argument that it was necessary for them to. resort to 
nll sorts of unfair statements. During the debate we have been 
frequently reminded of the fact that the Izaak Walton League 
is opposed to this measure. Mr, Dilg, the former president, 
who has for years been recommending this measure, bas, since 
he lost control of the league, been here in Washington lobbying 
against the legislation he previously recommended, and which 
the league has consistently supported. I have repeatedly chal- 
lenged the opposition to produce the resolutions passed at the 
annual meeting of the league, in order that such resolutions 
could be printed in the Recorp. I have had no response. ‘The 
opposition evidently feit that it was not advantageous for them 
to have this record published. I have now secured copy of the 
resolutions adopted at the national conyentions of the Izaak 
Walton League held annually, These show for themselves that 
the Jeague has been for this measure all along and is support- 
ing the bird refuge bill at the present time, notwithstanding 
the misvepresentations of a former, discredited official, I ask 
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unanimous consent that these resolutions be printed in the 
RECORD. - is 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The resolutions are as follows: 


Resolution passed by the Izaak Walton Teagne, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Will II. Dilg, at its annual meeting In April, 1924: 

“Whereas there is now pending in Congress a bill H. R. 745, 
known as the public shooting grounds and game refuge bill: Now, 
therefore, be it 

* ‘Resolved, That this league is committed to the principle and prece- 
dent of this bill and hereby dedicates itself to the enactment of 
this vital legislation by Congress at the earliest possible date.’ 

“Whereis the so-called public shooting grounds and bird refuge Dill 
now pending before Congress places the entire burden of purchasing or 
leusing game and fish refuges, and of maintaining same, solely upon 
the sportsmen of this country, with no expeuse whatsoever to the 
public; and 

“Whereas there is n crying need to’ conserve for posterity these 
places of the wild, to set them aside for the boys and girls of to-day 
and to-morrow, so that extermination of our fish, our game, and our 
song birds and of the animals of the Woods and marshes shall not 
come to pass: Be it, therefore, 

“Resolved, That we urge the men and women of our Nation and 
our Representatives In Congress unitedly to support this bill, to the 
end that there be saved for all America the lakes, the woods, the 
waters, and beauty spots of our great out of doors.” (Quoted from 
the official organ of the Izaak Walton League, Outdoor America, for 
June, 1924, p. 64.) 

A careful search of Outdoor America, the official organ of the Izaak 
Walton League, covering its annual meetings for 1925 and that of 
1926 falls to show any action of the league at these annual meetings 
reversing the policy set forth in the foregoing resolution. Further- 
more, at the annual meeting in 1926 the executive committee of the 
league reaffirmed this action by indorsing and extending its full sup- 
port to the measure now before Congress. 


Resolution passed by the Izaak Walton League, under the presidency 
of Mr. Will H, Dilg, at its annual mecting in April, 1924 
“Now therefore be it resolved, That this league, with every means 
and agency at its command, will protest against continued or further 
leasing of any public lands for grazing purposes.” (Quoted from the 
official organ of the Ivaak Walton League, Outdoor America, for 
June, 1924, p. 52.) 


Mr. NORBECK. On Saturday last the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. DILL] stated that the State of Pennsylvania was 
opposed to this measure. I was not able to refute the state- 
ment then, but I now have a telegram from the president of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, which I ask may be read 
at the desk. 

ae VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read the telegram, as follows: 

HARRISBURG, FA., June 1, 1926, 
Senator PETER Norneck, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Learn from CONGKESSIONAL RECORD that Senator DILL, on May 28, 
while discussing Federal refuge bill stated Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is opposed to this measure. This statement was in error. 
Pennsylvania has accomplished wonderful results with game refuges 
surrounded by public hunting grounds, and urges the immediate passage 
of the bill now before the Senate. 

H. J. DONALDSON, 
President Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, in the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine], as shown on page 9909 in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 27, it was again alleged that 
there exists an understanding between Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey, and John B. Burnham, 
president of the American Game Protective Association, as 
to which lands should be purchased for game refuges if this 
Will should become a law. Such charges are almost too ridic- 
ulous to entitle them to serious denial, for it is not the Biologi- 
cal Suryey or the Agricultural Department that decides which 
lands shall be purchased. 

First, this question is up to the legislature of each State, 
and no purchases can be made until recommended by the com- 
mission created under this bill, which commission consists of 
members of the Cabinet and Members of the Senate and the 
House hereafter to be selected. Of course, no one knows who 
they are going to be; therefore the alleged collusion is ridicu- 
Jous, But the charges are unfair reflections upon honest and 
sincere men who have devoted years of their lives to game and 
bird conservation. I regret that any such insinuations were 
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made on this floor. A Senator, of course, can not be held re- 
sponsible for his utterances in the Chamber, The Constitution 
protects him against prosecution, even if the charges are false 
or malicious. I suggest the courageous thing to do is for the 
Senator to make these statements in the newspapers or other- 
wise outside the Chamber, and I will promise the Senator that 
he will have a chance to answer in court, 

I want to say further that I have no complaint over the 
action of the Senate. A large majority of the Senators are 
loyally supporting this measure. They have done the best they 
could under existing rules. I have been shown every courtesy 
by Members of both sides of the Chamber. Neither haye I any 
complaint over the fact that the motion for cloture failed to 
receive u two-thirds vote. It did receive a splendid majority. 
But if we are to follow such a practice as we are doing I 
suggest that we should change our rules to conform to the prac- 
tice. If a Senator wants to go away for a week or two to try 
lawsuits or for other purposes, the rules might specify that 
if such a Senator objects to certain legislation it shall be laid 
aside, I intend to offer such an nmendment to the rules. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say in answer to the 
statement of the Senator from South Dakota about the Izaak 
Walton League that I based my statements upon the telegram 
which was introduced into the Recorp by the Benator from 
Ohio [Mr. Witts] from Mr. Dilig, who was president of the 
league at the time when he said the 1,400 delegates voted 
against the license fee. The Senator from South Dakota, 1 
know, does not want to be unfair when he says that those of 
us who oppose the bill had seen the resolutions and had them 
in our possession. I want to say to the Senator that I have 
never seen them or read them. I considered that the informa- 
tion furnished by Mr. Dilg, who had been president of the 
league when he said the action was taken, was reliable. I 
have no apology to offer for having made the statement that 
the 1,400 delegates voted unanimously against the license fee, 
because I based that statement on the telegram placed in the 
Record by the Senator from Ohio. 

As to the statement regarding the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, I confess I was not as well buttressed in my state- 
ment, because I took that from a journal which was supposed 
to have given the statements of the various game commissions 
that were opposed to the measure. I simply want to say that 
as an explanation and reason for my statement. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. I simply want to say to my friend from 
Washington, since he referred to me in the matter, that he 
understands, of course, I assumed no authority for the tele- 
gram. All I know about it is the telegram itself. X 

Mr. DILL. I think every Senator had a similar telegram, 
but I was explaining that, if it were not true, then we were 
all to blaine, or one was equally to blame with the other, be- 
cause the statement was made by the man who was president 
of the league. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the migratory bird bill be returned to the calendar and 
that the agricultural relief bill be made the unfinished business 
or the regular order. : 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I move to amend that by 
providing that Senate Resolution 31 be taken up for consid- 
eration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question first is on the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator from South Dakota. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Is the request of the Senator from South 
Dakota merely to lay aside the migratory bird bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request was to lay aside that 
bill and place the agricultural bill before the Senate as the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is what I understood, that he cou- 
pled the two propositions together. In that case I offer as a 
substitute the motion thut the Senate take up Senate Reso- 
lution 31. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Can there be two requests for unanimons con- 
sent pending at the same time? ‘The Senator from South Da- 
kota has submitted a request for unanimous consent, which 
can not be amended, as I understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no rule proyiding for 
amendment of unanimous-consent requests. ‘The Chair will 
hold that such requests must be disposed of one at a time and 
not by amendment. The Senator from South Dakota submits 
the unanimous-consent request. Is there objection? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I object. 
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Mr, ‘MONARY: Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VIED PRESIDENT: The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MoNARY. Do 1 understand the Senator from Florida 
hus cbjected to the unanimous-consent request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Let us understand what the unanimous- 
consent request is. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The unanimos-consent’ request is 
that the migratory bird bill be temporarily laid aside and that 
the agricultural bill be made the unfinished business, 

Mr. TRAMMELE. That is what I objected to. 

Mr. NORBECK. My request was that the migratory; bird 
bill be returned to the calendar and that the agricultural legis- 
lation be taken up. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICH PRESIDENT: Objection is made. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 7893, known as the 
agricultural relief bill. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I move as a substitute that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate Resolution 31. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule the motion is not 
amendable. The question is on the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Have I not the right to offer as a susbti- 
tute a motion to take up another measure in place of the one 
proposed by the Senator from. Oregon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not upon a motion of that kind 
to proceed to the consideration of a particular bill, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is. to proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 7893. the agricultural bill. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on 
that motion. Discussion is in order, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is debatable, The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not know that I shall 
oppose the farm: relief bill and I wish it distinctly understood 
that I have no object of that character in view; that my effort 
to obtain a hearing for Senate Resolution 31 is not based upon 
any opposition to a consideration of the farm-relief measure. I 
think that measure should be considered by Congress-and that 
Congress should work out some suitable and appropriate farm 
relief; but I have a resolution that has been pending here for 
several days. I have tried time and time again to have it con- 
sidered. We had a vote on it a few days ago and the question 
arose at that time as to whether or not we should displace the 
migratory, bird bill. A number of Senators voted against con- 
sidering the resolution upon the explanation and some of them 
upon the excuse that it would interfere with the consideration 
of the migratory bird bill and displace that bill. 

Of course, if the farm relief bill shall be taken up and then 
an effort is made to take up the resolution it will be said the 
resolution is in antagonism to the farm-relief proposition. The 
farm relief bill is going to consume in its consideration any- 
where from one to three weeks in the Senate. I will vouch 
that it will take at least one week or more. My resolutión pro- 
viding for an investigation into the practices of the oil com- 
panies and their periodical advancing of prices in all probabil- 
ity will not require three or four hours, because I do not believe 
that over three or four Senators are going to oppose the reso- 
lution, and those Senators will not occupy more than one or two 
hours in discussing it; I am confident that they will not occupy 
as many as three hours in discussing the resolution. So it 
would not interfere with the consideration of the farm relief 
Dill in the least, and Senators know that it would not interfere 
with the consideration of that measure; yet, under different 
excuses, the effort will be made to put off the hearing and 
consideration of this resolution. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to the Senator from Idaho: 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I have heretofore voted with 
the Senator from Florida to take up his resolution; and I shall 
vote with him again, but not to-day. I am sure that the Sen- 
ators who have been asking here for legislation looking to farm 
yvelief have been very patient for some time. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. GOODING. And 1 think that legislation onght to be 
presented to the Senate. I hope the Senator from Florida will 
not insist on delaying in any way the taking up of what T con- 


sider the most important legislation that has been before the 


Senate at this session. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, the Senators in charge of 
farm legislation have been very patient; they have been so 
patient that they haye waited until the last four or five days 
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to bring in their bill; they have let tlie entire session go by 
without pressing their measure, which practically everybody 
considers of great importance and agrees that it should be 
passed at this session of Congress. 

My resolution for an investigation of the conduct of the oil 
companies would not have been appropriate a month ago or 
even three: weeks ago; it was only appropriate when those 
compnnies again started In on their periodical advances of the 
prices of gasoline, and yet Senators haye sat around. here: for 
five or six months and haye not souglit to have considered a 
bill for the relief of the farmers, Now, all at once they become 
yery zealous in the interest of the farmers. They say the Sen- 
ate has got to consider the farm relief bill; that we can not 
take even three hours to consider a resolution involving an 
investigation of the conduet of the oil companies and their 
periodical advances. of the price of gasoline. 

Senators forget that farmers are interested in the question of 
the priee of gasoline, of the price of coal oil, and the prices of 
other petroleum products. I have heard from about as many 
farmers or from. more on that question than I have upon the 
question of so-called farm relief bills. If there is anyone who 
is interested in that question, certainly the farmers of the coun- 
try are interested in it who are using gasoline, kerosene, and 
petroleum products. Every spring as they begin to need these 
products the price automatically, without any excuse, rhyme, 
or reason, is advanced anywhere from 4, 6, to 8 cents per 
gaHon. It is well known that the Standard Oil Co. dominates 
and controls the price fixing. 

Of course I know there are certain of the Senators who are 
with me who will vote for almost any other bill in preference 
to the consideration of the resolution, and there are certain 
other Senators who do not want to make any effort whatever 
to investigate the conduct of the Standard Oil Co. and the 
monopolistic tendencies of the oil companies. Of course it is 
very convenient to have some place in which to take refuge, 
and they will take refuge behind the question of being the 
farmers’ friend. I dare say that if we shall get à vote on 
taking up this resolution there will be certain Senators who 
will yote against the motion who are going to vote against the 
farm relief bill, 

If the consideration of the resolution were going to occupy a 
week or even two or three days, then I could see some renson 
for not giving us a hearing upon the question, but it is not 
going to do that. The Senator who is handling the agricultural 
relief bill, who has been asleep on the job” for four or five 
months; and so far as taking care of the interests of the 
farmer is concerned, has not been doing- anything for them 
for four or five: months, gets very zealous here all at once, 
and when we are about to rench a determination of the qnes- 
tion of agricultural relief other Senators will begin to try to 
set the stage so that some other measure: may be taken up 
instead of taking up my resolution. I say we can consider 
the question involved in the resolution as well as that involved 
in agricultural relief. That is what I desire done. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, to what does the 
resolution of the Senator from Florida relate? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is a resolution calling for an investiga- 
tion of recent advances of gasoline prices, to ascertain whether 
or not there is any concerted action on the part of the Standard 
Oil companics or any combinations which are in violation of 
the antitrust law. ‘The prices of oil haye recently. been ad- 
vanced about 6 cents a gallon; that has been done within the 
last few weeks. 

Mr. President, we had this same proposition up one year ago. 
The oil companies started the pyramiding of prices about three 
or four weeks before Congress adjourned, and their same 


‘friends: at that time pleaded that this, that, or the other 


measure of such great importance! to our country was pending 
that we: could not consider this question, and then the first: 
thing we knew we were within a few days of adjournment and 
we had to adjourn. They could not have been more servile to: 
the Standard OH interests and: other oil companies’ interests 
if they bad been upon their pay rolls than they were in using: 
such tactics as that. 

Mr. MONARY. Mer. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator’ from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. There is a motion pending at this time, but 
I Wish to assure the Senator from Florida that there will be: 
no disposition om the part of the Senator in charge of the 
agricultural relief binn to prevent a vote on his resolution: 
Personally I favor his resolution, but 1 desire tò bave tho 
status of the agricultural relief bilb fixed: Then during the: 
time when we are debating: the question, at some convenient 
hour or opportunity, long before the session shall adjourn, I 
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shall give the Senator from Florida an opportunity to have a 
vote on his resolution. That ought to satisfy any reasonable 
man. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Why can we not do that to-morrow? 
The Senator is not going to secure the passage of the agricul- 
tural relief bill for several days. 

Mr. McNARY, I will state to the Senator from Florida, 
as I stated to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BING- 
HAM], who has, indeed, been patient, for, under the action of 
the steering committee, he had the right of way and priority 
Over the agricultural bill for the consideration of a bill in 
which he is interested; that after the agricultural bill shall 
have been made the unfinished business I shall cheerfully ask 
that it may be temporarily laid aside, so that he may to-day 
secure consideration for House bijl 10827. I entertain very 
strong hope that he will be able to secure the passage of his 
bill to-day; and if to-morrow the agricultural bill shall be 
under consideration and for the day or two following there 
shall be a lagging in the debate on it, I shall be very happy, 
indeed, to consent that the Senator from Florida may have 
an opportunity to have considered the resolution in Which he is 
interested. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is very kind of the Senator, and I 
appreciate his generosity, but on to-morrow when I call up the 
resolution the Senator from Connecticut will probably say that 
it will interfere with his bill, and, forsooth, on some other 
day some other Senator will say that to consider Senate Resolu- 
tion 31 will interfere with a bill in which he is interested. 
It is very strange that whenever an effort is made to have 
the Senate consider a measure that is going to conflict with the 
big trust interests of this country it is necessary to fight like 
tigers even to get it considered or to get a vote on it when 
there is no great number of Senators who are going to stand 
up on the floor and oppose the resolution. It will not take 
over two, or three, or four hours. I appreciate the way the 
Senator from Oregon feels about it, but on to-morrow some 
other Senator will be opposing the resolution. 


Mr. President, I wish to rend an editorial in relation to the. 


subject matter of my resolution. I am not thinking about 
the political aspects of the case at all, but I wish to read an 
editorial which is rather expressive of the sentiment which 
prevails all over this country on this subject at the present 
time. My mail is full of letters expressing a sentiment some- 
what of the same character as set forth in this editorial. 
The Richmond-Times Dispatch on yesterday printed this 
editorial: 
IS THE SENATE APRAID? 

Possibly there are a few people who do not believe price fixing is 
practiced by the Standard Oj] Co., its various subsidiaries, and other 
oi] companies. If there be such people, then they must be almost 
wholly confined to the Republican membership of the United States 
Sendte or to that circle of dominant party leaders who are looking 
forward to the 1928 campaign and have no desire to increase their 
number of political worries. For the United States Senate las just 
said by overwhelming vote that it does not believe price fixing exists. 
It has not said so in those words, but no other interpretation can be 
put on its refusal to order an investigation of the charge which is 
being so frecly and stridently laid at the door of the oil companies. 
When the ballet was taken on the motion of Senator TRAMMELL, a 
Democrat, of Florida, that the Federal Trade Commission investigate 
the charge of price fixing, the division was along party lines. Only 
4 Republicans were willing that the light of publicity be let Into the 
operations of the oil companies, while 24 Democrats were cager for the 
investigation. Almost as one man the Republicans voiced their pro- 
test against it, und only three Democrats opposed the suggested probe, 
Wherefore, if there be price fixing, which should come within the pur- 
view of the Federal Trade Commission, it will be permitted to con- 
tinue without let or hindrance in so far as this Congress cares. 

With the refusal of the Republican Congress to order an investiga- 
tion there disappears the hope, intimated rather than expressed, of 
Governor Byrd that the arm of the Federal Government might be out- 
etretched to hold down the price of gasoline if, indeed, that price 
were found to be too high. The governor promised publicity for gaso- 
line prices in Virginia to the end that the consumer might know 
when he was being gouged and when he was being charged the 
proper price under the new State tax. He has kept that promise. 
Only recently he caused to be printed the prices at which gasoline is 
being sold at Wholesale to Virginia dealers. Beyond that the gover- 
nor has no power to go, and he suggested that if extortionate prices 
were being charged to Virginia dealers it was a matter for the Federal 
Government to determine, That there is price fixing is the common 
belief; that the price of gasoline is not controlled by the Jaw of 
supply and demand-is reasonably certain, That the gasoline consumer 
ix being compelled to pay higher prices than he should pay is freely 
admitted, But it is another of those things, like the weather, about 
which much is said and little is done. The Republican Senate is satis- 
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fied to let gasoline matters take thelr course. After all, it is the 
consumer who pays. The one sure way to bring action, it scems, is to 
convince the Republican leaders that each gasoline consumer is a poten- 
tial voter. 


The investigations that have taken place heretofore demon- 
strate that the conduct of the Standard Oil Co. as the lender 
in price fixing has reached a point where it is practienlly as 
effective as it was before the company was disbanded or 
divided into different units under the decision of the court, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is more effective than it was before the 
dissolution decree, because now one of the many Standard Oil 
companies can raise or lower the price and put competition 
out of business and not be violating the law. Before the 
Standard Oil Co, dissolyed they could not lower the price in 
one territory without lowering it in every part of the United 
States. Now when an independent company reduces the price 
of gasoline, say, in Ohio, the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio can 
reduce the price in that territory so as tò destroy competition, 
and at the same time raise the price all over the United States 
except this small section. If any of the independent com- 
panies in Indiana or Illinois or Kentucky lower the price now 
they can be driven out of business by the Standard Oi! Co. 
in whose territory they lower it without hurting the Standard 
Oil Co. in all the other parts of the United States. A few 
years ago only 16 people owned over 51 per cent of all the 
stock of all the Standard Oil companies and elected the direc- 
tors and managers of all the companies. A comparatively few 
people owned 75 per cent of all the stock when I was chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commissi6n, and the price of gaso- 
line kept going higher, as it has been recently and without 
any reason, at my suggestion the commission made an inyesti- 
gation of all the Standard Oil companies and we found there was 
no competition. We recommended certain changes in the 
law that we thought would curb the Standard Oil companies, 
but Congress took no action. Afterwards when I became a 
Member of this body I introduced an amendment that would 
bring competition among all the Standard Oil companies, and 
it passed the Senate, but the House defeated it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes; that is very true. They can make more 
effective their competition and understanding and control and 
domination and price fixing, Of course that is not the only 
thing that the Standard Oil companies are doing. The Stand- 
ard companies are gradually buying up all of the oil com- 
panies in this country. The biggest companies that they have 
had as competitors heretofore are being purchased by the 
Standard, . 

During 1925 and the carly part of 1926 the Standard Co. 
bought up and obtained control of the Pacifice Oil Co., which 
Was one of the two companies kuown as the Pacific and Asso- 
ciated Oil companies, and owned by the stockholders of the 
Then either their companies di- 
rectly or their subsidiary companies bought up the Pan Ameri- 
cau Co., which, I believe, is the Doheny company. In other 
words, they have been buying up independent companies during 
the last 8 or 10 months, their purchases amounting to sumething 
like four or five Hundred million dollars. The independent 
companies which they have not been able to drive out ef Dusi- 
ness they are very largely buying up, and unless action is taken 
by somebody representing the people of this country of course 
they are going to become even more bold and brazen in their 
price fixing and advancing of prices. wery time a little 
additional capital is desired to buy unother independent com- 
pany, or every time in one locality they want to crush out a small 
company, they will advance their prices in another locality 
to make up for the losses. 

I think this matter is worthy of investigation by the Trade 
Commission. The Trade Commission was established for the 
very purpose of investigating matters of this character. I 
view with some alarm the fact that matters have gotten to a 
point in this country where it seems to be very difficult to have 
a special interest investigated as to its operations or as to 
its probable violations of the antitrust law. Never within the 
history of the country has there seemed to be a time when so 
many seemed to stand in fear and trembling when it comes to 
a question of going into the conduct of companies which are 
attempting to monopolize, to dominate, to control a certain field 
of industry, and doing that in an improper way and in yiola- 
tion, of the spirit, if not the letter, of the antitrust law of this 
country, 

I know that there are several Senators who are favorabla 
{o my resolution who will vote to take up other bills; and of 
course there are some who would like very much not to have 
it considered, and they will always vote to take up other 
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bills. The Senator in charge of the agricultural bill is not 
present. I should like to ask for just two hours in which to 
have this resolution considered, either to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it seems to me that that is a 
reasonable request. The Senator from Florida suggests that 
he would like to have two hours, and at the end of that time 
to have a vote on this resolution. I hope Senators will agree 
to that. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. ‘I ask unanimous consent to take up the 
resolution now and consider it until 4.30, and to vote on it at 


4.80; and I will not occupy 15 minutes of the time. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, is there not a motion 
pending? 


The VICE ‘PRESIDENT. ‘There is a motion pending. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Would a unanimous-consent agreement be 
in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A unanimous-consent agreement 
js in order ut any time, unless objection is made. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
press this request. T hate to object to the consideration -of 
his resolution. I shall probably vote for It when it comes up. 
J have been waiting lere now for about two months to get an 
opportunity to cousider a national measure, the Army avia- 
tion bill, which was put on the first list recommended by the 
steering committee of the majority party. It has been patiently 
waiting here for some time; and -it was my understanding 
with the Senator from Oregon that after his motion to ‘take 
up farm relief should pass, if it should pass, he would then 
yield and allow it to be temporarily laid aside in order that 
we might consider the Army aviation bill, which I believe will 
not take more than two haurs. 

1 hope the Senator will not press his request for a vote at 
tliis time. We woted on tlie matter the other day. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I know, of course, that the bill ‘referred 
to by the Senator from Connecticut is an important bill. That 
bill, however, can only get through the Senate at this session. 
There are certain Senators here who are afraid of going into 
the operations of the Standard Oil Co. and would Uke to keep 
staving off this resolution until an entire session of Congress 
goes by without ‘having it considered. I oly ask for ‘two 
hours for the consideration of this resolution, 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I say to the ‘Senator also that he 
knows the very great interest which the seutor Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harrer] has in this resolution. ‘He is absent 
from town this afternoon, but is expected to return ‘this evye- 


ning. I know that the Senator would not want to débate the 


matter when he is not here, and that if he were here he would 
not be willing to give unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the resolution at this time. 
absence I hope the Senator will withdraw the request. 

Mr. TRAMMEUL. 
I have been staying here to try to get this resolution up. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I vill say to the Senator that J am in- 

formed that the ‘Senator from Oklahoma is coming back later 
this evening. 
. Mr. COPRLAND. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Florida that I have a bill that I want to bring up, too. 
Ten days ago, a week ago last Friday, it was said that the 
Steering committee would meet ‘and arrange a time when the 
conl Will might be considered. I am sure that the Senator from 
Florida, even though he comes from a balmy Stute where they 
do not need any cval, realizes that it is a matter of great im- 
portance to this conntry that we should have action on that 
bill; and I shonld like to ask the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Gurtis], the leader of the majority, what hope there is of the 
coal bill being given early consideration? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. ‘President, as I promised the Senator, 
when the steering committee met last week I presented his 
request, together with the requests of a number of other Sen- 
ators. The chairman of the steering committee is arranging 
the program new and hopes to call the steering committee 
together within a day or ‘two and arrange a program for the 
rest of the session. The Senator's bill was presented to ‘the 
committee by me as one of the hills to be taken up ‘by the 
committee with a view to putting it on the list. ‘I can not say, 
of course, What ‘they will do. 

Mr. COPRHLAND. I thank the Senator. I think I under- 
stood the Senator from Oregon to say that df the ‘time came 
within the next few days when there seemed to be a favorable 
opportunity he would give way in order that the bill to which 
I-rvefer might be given consideration. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I stated to the Senator: that 


if there is a lag in the debate and requests are made ‘for 


opportunities to prepare arguments I would gladly -yield ‘for 
the purpose of ‘haying the Seugtor ask for the consideration of 
his resolution for a short time. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. I feel that every 
Senator here realizes how important this coal problem is and 
how necessary it is that we should take action; so I am going 
to rely upon the Senator from Kansas and the Senator from 
Oregon making good on the fair and (generous promises they 
have made to-day. 

Mr. REED of Missouri and Mr. NEEDY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I vield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I Want to suggest to my colleagues, 
with the permission of the Senator from Florida, how useless 
it is just to cling to one particular course of conduct. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] wants to get up ‘the 
agricultural bill, and I am in favor of taking it up aud dis- 
posing of it. Mhe Senutor from Florida [Mr. nagt] wants 
to take up a resolution that ought to be passed by the Senate 
in 10 minutes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, 
to 10 minutes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why not take it up and get it 
out of the way, then take up the agricultural bill? There ought 
to be no opposition to this proposition to find ont whether or 
not people are being robbed through a combination on gusdéline. 
The resolution ouly proposes to authorize the Federal Trade 
Commission to find out the facts; but we can stand and debate 
it for an hour or 2 hours or 10 hours, just as we are debuting 
it, without any action. 

I beg to suggest that we ‘be nllowed to take up this matter, 
and then T will gladly support the proposition ‘to take up the 
farm relief bill. 

Mr. MONARY. Mr, President, it is always a pleasure to 
follow the advice of the ‘Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rev]. I 
find myself many times following him. I can not however, 
withdraw this motion. For a number of days, even weeks, I 
have sought an opportunity to make it, and would have made 
it before this time had it not been for the feeling of considera- 
tion I had for the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NornecK]. 

I have said to the Senator ‘from ‘Florida, and I will repent 
it to him and to the Senator from "Missouri, that ff this ‘bill is 
made the untinisheil business—and I propose to porsist in stay- 
ing here until it is—at some convenient time to them and 


I am willing to limit its consideration 


to the bill I shall be happy to give way in order that they may 


have a vote on their matters. Furthermore, I feel that this 
session of Congress is not going ‘to:adjourn until the Senator's 
resolution is votel upon; and, for one, I will stay here until 
midsummer, if need be, to pass the legislation which is now 
pending before the Congress andis worthy of consideration 
during the summer. I think that is an assurance that ought to 
satisfy the Senator from Florida, and 1 think it will satisfy 
my good friend from Missouri; but I shall have to insist upon 
this motion that House bill 7893 be made the unfinished Husi- 
ness, and then I will exhaust every effort to find an oppor- 
tunity and a place and a time when we may have a vote upon 
ithe resolution of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to vote immediately upon Senate Resolution 31, without debate. 

The VION PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. PINE. TI object. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, rélying upon the assur- 
ances of the Senator, I will to-morrow, or at least very soon, 
ask unanimons consent for about two hours in which to con- 
sider this resolution. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not Know that I .can 
grant that request to-morrow. I make no promise as to any 
specific day. A great many -speeches have been made on the 
agricultural relief bill. I reported it fram ithe Agricultural 
Committee, and I have not had au opportunity to say a word 
for the bill. I propose to-morrow, if opportunity is given, to 
give my views upon the mechanism of this bul aud the reasons 
why I think it should be enneted into Jaw;-s0 I can not, and 
the Senator must not expect me to, agree to his request to- 
morrow. : 

Mr. TRAMMELL. All right. I do not like :to oceupy the 
rest of the afternoon and delay the Senate for four’ or five 
hours-on the ugricultural-rellef proposition. If the Senator's 
promise amounts to nothing, and as soon as I am ready to 
ngree to it the Senator assures me that he does not mean much 
by what hie said, we probably can not get the resolution up at 
all. The Senator has already promised another Senator that 
he will allow him to take up his proposition. He has also 
promised ancther Senator that he would allow him to take up 
his proposition. 

Mr. McNARY. ‘Yes; if the Senator can understand common 
language, I said he could ‘have an opportunity, that I would 
graut him time, 
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Mr. TRAMMELN. ves; and the Senator frankly stated he 
would’ net permit it if there was any opportunity to keep from 
getting it up. 

Mr. MeNARY. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bryc- 
uam] Was given a place by the steering committee. The Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr Coreianp] has had his resolution here 
for a long while, and 1 told him F would do the best T could 
to give him an opportunity when this bill was made the un- 
finished business, and I repeat it te the Senator, if that means 
anything. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am glad to see the 
nroused interest, as the session of Congress draws to an end, 
in belinlf of the farmers of our country. We convened in 
December. The Inte autumn passed away, the winter montis 
of January, February, and March came along, and spring 
came, and tlie furmers of the country began to plead and plead 
for relief und begun to realize that it looked very much as 
though they were going to get mo relief through Congress. 
But finally, after four months of apathy and four months of 
doing nothing, the: committees decided to bring in some Bills 
for the relief of the farmers. 

T have always been for the farmers’ interests, and it may be 
that I will support the particular bill now pending, I do 
not know whether I will or not. I am not going to support 
some features of it if its proponents pick out just a few of 
the farmers of tliis country and seek to extend relief to one 
particular class and deny relief to a lot of other furmers of 
the country wlio deserve it and need it just as muci as the 
others do. Of course; I could not support any such measure 
as that. But I do think the subject is worthy of considera- 
tion, and the farmers should be given relief if we can work out 
some measure which will give them that relief in a spirit 
of justice to the people of the entire country and so as not 
to show favoritism to one class that will have to be paid for 
by the consumers of the country through price fixing, and so 
om E have no objection to farm relief beiug considered; I 
want it considered immediately, but I do not care to have this 
other relief for the farmers sidetracked: 

The question of gasoline prices and kerosene prices, and 
matters of that character; is something that is bearing down 
heavily upon the farmers to-dux, and if we should spend two 
ours in an attempt to get an investigation of that subject 
we would not jeopardize in the least the opportunity for a 
consideration of farm relief. That is the plea I am making, 
nothing in opposition to the farm measure, because I have 
always been a friend of the farmer, in that I think relief 
should be given to him: 

I do not want to delay this proposition; I was just joking 
about that. But I am going to call this resolution up again 
to-morrow and tlie next day and the following, day. I want 
to get a record vote. I want the people of this country to 
know wliat Senators favor the investigation and those who do 
not favor it. Those who do not favor it should not be regret 
ful of the idea of having it made a matter of public record 
that they do not. Those who do favor it naturally would like 
to haye the public know that they are willing to have the 
investigation, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, T call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tlie question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Oregon that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 7893. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7898) to 
create a division of cooperative marketing in the Department 
of Agriculture; to- provide for the acquisition and dissemina- 
tion of information pertaining to couperation; to promote the 
knowledge of cooperative principles and practices; to provide 
fur calling advisers to counsel with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on cooperative: activities; to authorize cooperative asso- 
ciations to acquire, interpret, and disseminate crop and market 
infomnation, and for other purposes. 


ATR CORPS OF THE ARMY 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside and 
ning the Senate proceed to the consideration of Ifouse bill 
10827. 

The WICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (II. R. 10827) to pro- 
vide more effectively for the national defense by increasing 
the efficiency of the Air Corps of the Army of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs’ with amendments. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, by unanimous consent we 
are now to consider House bill 10827, a bill for the reorganiza- 
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tion! of the Army Air Service: At the request of certain Sen- 

ators, I shall make a brief explanation of some features of the 

ta and shall be glad to be interrupted at any time for a quts- 
on, 

In the first place, the bill clianges tlie name of the Army 
Air Service to “Air Corps.” That is one of the recommenda- 
tions of the President's aircraft board. There is no other 
branch of the Army that lias the word “ service“ in its name. 
On the other hand, we have tlie Quartermuster Corps, the Eir- 
gineer Corps, the Signal Corps, and so forth. The Army Air 
Service not only serves the Artillery by observing fire; which 
was its original business, but it also figlits on its own account, 
through its pursuit squadrons, its attack sqnadrons, its bomb- 
ing squadrons, and so forth. It was believed to be more in 
accordance with the customs of the service to get away from 
the word “ service“ and introduce the word “corps.” 

In section 2 we alter the national defense act, section 13-a, 
by adding two brigadier generals. Heretofore there has been 
but one. The President's airctaft board recommended’ this at 
the request of the Chief of the Air Service. With the size of 
the air corps what it now is, three brigadier generals are really 
necessary. The Quartermaster Corps, with a smaller personnel, 
has three brigadier generals. 

It is proposed to use tliese three brigadier generals in the 
following manner: One, as now, to take the chief's place when 
he has to go away on inspection tours, as he frequently does; 
one as the head of the seryice of supply in the Afr Service, a 
very special and very complicated service; and one as: the head 
of the training schools, possibly to be placed in charge of afl 
training. There are near San Antonio, as Senators’ know, 
two very large schools; one at Brooks Field, Where preliminary 
training takes place; and one at Kelly Field) where advanced 
training takes place. Both are in charge of field: officers. A 
general officer. is needed. there to coordinate and oversee the 
entire training. program. 

The bill further provides at page 2, lines 17, 18, and. 19, that 
at least 90. per cent of the officers, im the’ Air Service must be 
flying. officers, at least. two. of the brigadier generals- must be 
flying officers, and that the Chief of the Air Corps. must be a 
flying officer, 

Senators will realize that it is extremely bad for the morale 
of a service to have the man at the head of it unable to per- 
form the ordinary functions of officers in it. It would be 
unthinkable to have as Chief of the Cavalry Corps a man who 
had never ridden a horse and. was afraid to ride a horse. 
Consequently it seems reasonable that. the Chief of the Air 
Corps must be a flying officer. 

There is a new provision with regard to officers. authorized 
for detail in the Air Corps from other branches of the service 
for the purpose of learning flying, which provides that they 
shall not remain detailed to the Air Corps for a longer period 
than one year, or be permanently commissioned. therein unless 
they qualify as flying officers, or are specifically recommended 
by the Chief of the Air Corps for longer detail or for permanent 
commission therein. T 

The bill as it passed the House did not have that proviso: in 
it. Your committee believed that it was wise for the Air Corps 
to have that provision in order that certain officers who: had 
a great deal of interest in flying and an inability to learn to 
ily might be retained in the service in nonflying positions. 

An amendment has been offered: for section 3, on page 5, 
which I will ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Simmons in the chair). 
The clerk will read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, line 9, to strike out all 
after the period to and including the words “are temporarily 
appointed” in line 15, and insert the following: 


The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to assign, under such 
regulations: as he may prescribe, officers of the Air Corps to flying 
commands, including wings, groups, squadrons, schools, and important 
alr stutions, which assignment to command shall carry with it tem- 
porary rank, including pay and allowances!’ appropriate to such com- 
mand, as determined by the Secretary of War, for the period: of such 
assignment, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the nmendment offered’ by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in seetion 4 provision is 
made for a study of the correction of the promotion lists: Sen- 
ators will realize that during the course of the war certain 
officers came in after long delay. Certain others came in very. 
promptly, and those who are now in the service, with virtually 
the same length of service, are far down! on the promotion list. 
The Air Service suffers because certain henor graduates of 
ground: schools. were detained- for a long time in France before 
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they completed thelr trafning. It is hoped that this study of 
the promotion list will bring about certain changes which may 
obviate this difliculty and cure this injustice. 

In section 5 the provision for flying pay has been amended 
so as to make it impossible for flying pay to be given unless 
flying is actually done. Under this section the provision for a 
limit of one-half of 1 per cent of the officers of the other 
branches of the service is changed to 1 per cent. At the pres- 
ent time the provision fixing one-half of 1 per cent means that 
only GO officers of the Army can receive flying training. Mak- 
ing it 1 per cent will mean that 120 officers can receive fying 
training and receive flying pay. 

In section 6 we change the provision for the appointment of 
the Chief of the Air Corps and his assistants, making it possible 
for a period of seven years to appoint them from officers of 
any grade of not less than 15 years’ commissioned service. 

After seven years have gone by we believe that appointments 
should be made according to the present law. At the present 
time, due to the newness of the service, it is dificult to find 
colonels who fly. After seven years we hope that condition will 
be cured and we can go back to the law as it is at present. 

I present an amendment to be inserted on page 9, line 4, In 
the committee amendment, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, line 4, to strike ont the 
words “the approval of this section,” and insert “ July 1, 1926,” 
so that the amendment as amended will read: 

That during the period of seven years immediately following July 1, 
1926, any appointment as Chief of the Alir Corps shall be made from 
among officers of any grade of not less than 15 years' commissioned 
secvice, and as assistants from Among officers of any grade of not less 
than 15 years’ commissioned seryice, 


Mr. BINGHAM. In explanation of that I will say that the 
language as originally put in was somewhat doubtful. It was 
believed that the actual date, July 1, 1926, had better be in- 
Sorted instead of the approval of this section.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I notice that in this section 
it is provided that any officer may be appointed Chief of the 
Air Service. The law now is that he must be of the grade 
of colonel. Does the Senator think that is proper? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will say to the Senator that the situa- 
tion is this: At the present time in the Air Service there are 
only two colonels. Neither of them is an airplane pilot. Both 
of them are balloon pilots. The appointment of neither of them 
as Chief of the Air Service would conduce to the morale of a 
Service containing chiefiy airplane pilots. As I sald a few 
moments ngo, this is a provision for only seven years. It is 
believed thit at the end of that time, due to normal promotion, 
it would be possible to do away with the provision. This is 
only temporary. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Under this provision any sort of a pilot 
might be appointed as Chief of the Air Service, whether he is 
au officer or not, 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, Mr. President. The Senator will see 
that the bill provides “from among officers of any grade of not 
less than 15 years’ commissioned service.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. But a man with 15 years of service with 
no rank at all could be appointed Chief of the Air Service 
under this provision. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It would be presumed that the Secretary 
of War would pick out the man of highest rank whom he 
believed fitted to hold that position. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us make it the law and not the Sena- 
tor's presumption. Let us make the law what it ought to be. 
Would the Senator accept a proviso that would read: 


Provided, there 1s no other officer of the rank of colonel or general 
fitted for the position? 


Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator will realize thut we did not 
begin to use airplanes normally and regulurly in the Army 
until just about the time of Pershing’s expedition into Mexico 
in 1916. About that time a number of graduates of West 
Point went into the Air Service. They have now had only 
10 years’ service in that branch. Few of our military aviators 
have had more than 15 years’ commissioned service. 

Mr, OVERMAN. It looks to me as though this is done for 
the purpose of getting a promotion for somebody, The Senator 
strikes out the language which the House incorporated, which 
provided that they should have net less than 22 years’ service. 
It looks to me as though this provision is being made for some 
particular person. It is not the way to legislate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator will realize that the only 
change in the wording among officers of not less than 22 
years’ commissioned service“ is to make the choice from 
among Officers of not less than 15 years’ commissioned service, 
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The House provided 22 years, which was the provision In the 
law when the new national defense act was first passed, pro- 
viding for the selection of chiefs of branches. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The law now provides that he shall be of 
the grade of colonel. 

Mr. BINGHAM, But as T have explained, there are only two 
colonels from whom he could be chosen, und this amendment 
would permit the Secretary to have a wider choice. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Is there no one in the Army of the rank of 
colonel who is fitted for this position? 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘That is not the implication. The Sena- 
tor will realize that it would not be wise to make Chief of 
Cavalry a man who had never ridden a horse, even though he 
were a colonel. The committee does not belleve that is the 
way to choose the head of the Air Service. The committee 
does not believe it wise to choose a colonel who has never been 
in an airplane and put him in the position of Chief of the Air 
Service, The Senator will realize it has been the law for some 
time that no one should command a flying unit except a flying 
officer, Consequently there are no colonels in the Army in com- 
mand of aviation units except flying colonels. 

Mr. OVERMAN, There are none in the Army? 
the flyers? Where fs Patrick? 

Mr. BINGHAM. General Patrick was a flying officer. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Was he a flyer? 

Mr. BINGHAM, He was not at the time he was made Chief 
of the Air Service, 

Mr, OVERMAN, 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
flyer in the Army, 

Mr. OVERMAN. 


What about 


He Is not a flyer now, is he? 
Yes; he has his wings. He is the oldest 


Does he ever fly? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes, sir; he does quite frequently. 

Mr. OVERMAN, We made him Chief of Air Service when 
he had never flown at all. 

Mr. BINGHAM, He had been, however, in command of the 
Air Service in France during the war and as such had a very 
great deal of experience. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suppose we could find plenty of good men 
in France, members of the Flying Corps, who never flew and 
yet who have the ability to make good executive officers. The 
Chief of Staff ought to be a good executive oifticer, If we put a 
boy In there, it looks to me like it is a mistake when we could 
appoint a general or a colonel. It rather looks to me like a 
case of favoritism. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator realizes that he is not to be 
Chief of Staff, but the chief of a branch, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Chief of the Air Service. 
tant position as there is in the Army. 

Mr. BINGHAM, For the morale of the Air Service it is 
absolutely necessary that the officer should be a flying officer 
It is not possible at the present moment to get an officer who 
is suitable to command the Air Service and who is a colonel 
and a flying officer, but this condition will take cure of itself 
in a few years. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
they inefliclent? 

Mr. BINGHAM. There are only two, and neither of them 
ever learned to fly an airplane. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Did not one of them exhibit some heroic 
conduct in getting out of the Shenandoah when it fell? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator refers to Colonel Hall, who 
has been trained as an airship pilot but not as to flying an 
airplane, 

Mr. OVERMAN. He knows all about it, does he not?” He 
has been in the service for a number of years, has he not? 
Was he not in France in the Air Service? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator will realize it is difficult to 
discuss personnel matters when we are not in executive session. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I am not discussing Colonel Hall. I am 
discussing the principle of the thing. Why change the law so 
that a boy or young fellow who may understand the flying 
may be appointed Chief of Staff, which is a very important 
position, it seems to me? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is not the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Chief of the flying corps. 

Mr. BINGHAM. We have now a provision whereby that 
might happen. The present Assistant Chief of Air Service is 
only a lieutenant colonel, and in the absence of the Chief of 
Air Service he becomes the Acting Chief of Air Service. 
Under the law we would appoint as assistant chiefs officers of 
only 15 years’ standing, and it was at the suggestion of the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Sukrearp] that the require- 
ment for Chief of Air Service was changed from 22 years to 
15 years, because he felt if we were going to allow officers of 
15 years’ standing to be assistaut chiefs of Air Service and 
that one of them could act as Chief of Alr Service in tho 


It is as impor- 
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absence of the Chief of Air Service that we ought to allow 
officers of only 15 years’ standing to be appointed Chief of Air 
Service. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is this a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee? 

Mr: BINGHAM. Yes; it is a unanimous report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire action 
upon the amendment just offered? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should like to have it yoted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing amendment on page 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, line 10; strike out the 
words “less tlian six months or” and in line 12 strike out the 
Words “less than one or,“ so as to make the sentence read: 


Ninety per cent of whom shall serve for periods of more than one 
year and 10 per cent for. periods of not more than two years. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to, 

Mr. BINGHAM.. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLGATIVE CrLerk,. On page 13, in the committee 
amendment, strike out lines 7 to 20 and insert in Heu: thereof 
the following: 


To ald the Secretary of War in fostering military geronauties and to 
perform such functions as the Secretary may direct, there shall be an 
additional Assistant Secretary of War who sliall be- appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
whose compensation shall be fixed in accordance with the classification 
act of 1928. He shall, under the direction. of the Seeretary of War, be 
charged: with the supervision of the Air Corps and the coordination of 
its activities with other governmental agencies and, in addition, such 
other duties us may be assigned to him by the Secretary of War. There 
shall be detailed to his office from the Alr Corps such number of 
officers und civilian employees as may be authorized by the Socretary 
of War. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. Without ebjection, the 
committee amendment as amended fs agreed to. 

Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask that the bill be read 
now fer action an the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue clerk will read the bill 
for action on tlie committee amendments. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 2, Iine 14. after the word “ provided,” to strike 
out the words “ that at least 90 per cent af the officers in each 
grade below that of brigadier general, and at least two brigadier 
generals,” and to insert in lieu thereof “ that, in time of peace, 
the Chief of the Air Corps, at Ieast two brigadier generals, and 
at least 90 per cent of the officers in each grade below that 
of brigadier general,” so as to make the provision read: 


Provided, That, in time of peaco, the Chief of the Air Corps, at least 
two brigadicr, generals, and at least 90. per cent of. the officers in each 
grade: below that of brigadier general shall be fying officers, 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what is the 
amendment under consideration? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The first committee amendment on page 2; 
lines 14 to 19. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to me to:submit a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BINGHAM, Certainly, 


CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have spoken to the leader 
upon the other side, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], to the Senator from Maryland [Mr: Broce], and other 
members of the Committee on the Revision of the Laws, and I 
ask unanimous consent for the consideration: of the order which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk will read the pro- 
posed orden; 

The legisiative clerk read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at tlie conclusion of routine 
morning business on to-morrow tha Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 10000, being a, Hill to consolidate, codify, and reenact the 
general and permanent laws of the United States in force December 7; 
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1925, and that the same shall be considered until not later Eee z 2. m. 
of said day, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask 
the Senator from Kansas when he thinks we will lave; an op- 
portunity to take up the calendar under Rule VIII? 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to submit a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrxson] some 
time this affernoon for à session on Thnrsday night and also 
Friday night for the consideration of bills on the calendar, 
My intention is to ask a call of the calendar on Thursday 
night for unobjected. bills, and then, if we finish before 11 
o'clock, to take up the calendar under Rule VIII, and on Eri- 
day night for the calendar under Rule VIII. I am going to 
sulmit that request to the Senator from Arkansas this after- 
noon for his: consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. With respect to the propesed 
unanimous-consent agreement just submitted by the Senator 
from Kansas, the bill codifying the laws. is a very impertant 
measure, There has been great necessity for codification, and 
I believe the measure ought to be considered, if possible, dur- 
ing the present session of Congress. I have no ebjection to the 
request of the Senator from Kanisns. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should like to haye the 
request reported. 

Mr. CURTIS. It only runs until 2 o'clock. It does net inter- 
fere with the unfinished business, 

Mr. MoNARY. I did not hear it read at all, I will Say to 
the: Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The derk will read 1 the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement, : 

It was again read, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones: of ERD, in 
the chair). Is there objeetion? The Chair hears none, andi it 
is so ordered, if 

AIR CORPS OF THE ARMS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed’ the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10827) to provide more effec- 
tively for the national defense by increasing the efficiency of 
the Air Corps of the Army of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 
pending amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
pending amendment. 

The Lectstative CLERK. On page 3, line 5, after the word 
“officers,” insert “or as specifically recommended hy the Chief 
85 — 5 Air Corps for longer detail or for permanent commission 
therein.“ 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ment? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is the first committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will ask the Senator to 
state the effect of the amendment. I have not been able to 
follow it very readily. d 

Mr. BINGHAM. On page 3 the committee amendment is in 
italic in lines 5, 6, and T. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But the other amendment was 
not agreed to. I want to make some observations on the other 
amendment, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have no objection to it being recon- 
sidered. I do not understand the other amendment had: not 
been passed on. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
arose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present oceupant of the 
chair is informed that if had not been announced that the first 
committee amendment was.agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is my understanding; so 
the pending amendment is found on page 2. 

Mr. BINGHAM. So I understand. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. My understanding is that the 
effect of the Senate committee amendment as it is now written 
is to permit the Chief of the Air Corps and all of his assistants 
in the grade of brigadier general to be nonflying officers in time 
of war. Is that correct? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That would be implied. It specifically 
provides that in time of peace they must be flying officers... 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. If there is necessity for these 
officers to be flying officers in time of pence, it appears: there 
is more necessity for them to be flying, officers in time of war. 
The effect of the amendment would be to cause the Chief. of 
the Air Corps and at least two or three brigadier generals of 
the Air Corps. to be flying officers both in time of peace and 


Mr, President, I ask that.the 


Is that the committee amend- 
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in time of war, lu accordance with the amendment proposed by 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. I propose the 
amendment that I have Just referred to, in line 16, to strike 
out the words “in time of peace,” and in line 18, after the 
word “and,” insert the words “in time of peace.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I am unable to accept the 
nmendmenut for this reason: The matter was considered by 
the committee, although in the absence of the Senator from 
Arkansas, and the committee unanimously recommended this 
wording. The reason for it, I believe, is that in time of peace 
it is perfectly possible to look ahead far enough to see that the 
time is coming when an appointment must be made and to look 
over the field and see that officers are trained and qualified 
for that appointment. In time of war this might not be pos- 
sible. The Senator will remember that during the World War 
in France the Chief of Air Service was at one time Gen. 
Benjamin Foulois, the oldest flyer in the Army in length of 
time of flying service; in fact, I belleve he was the first 
officer in the Army to fly. The commander in chief of the 
Amerlenn Expeditionary Force in France, General Pershing, 
not being satisfied with his conduct of the Air Service, placed 
over him an engineer officer, General Patrick, and made him 
Chief of the Air Service, although General Patrick had not 
ever had anything to do with the Air Service. It was neces- 
sary under the emergency tò select a man whom the general 
in command felt was the one person needed at that moment 
to straighten out the difficulties in which the Air Service found 
itself, and he did so. If such a provision as that contained in 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas had 
been in existence at that time it would haye been impossible 
for General Pershing to håve made that change. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, I have already 
Stuted that the effect of the amendment which I propose will 
be to cause the Chief of the Air Corps and at least two of the 
three brigadier generals of the-Air Corps to be flying officers 
in both peace and war, and it will not otherwise change the 
Senute committee amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But the Senator from Arkansas will reat 
ize that it will require the Secretary. of War to appoint a 
flying otticer Chief of the Air Service in time of war, even 
though he felt that in the emergency it was necessary to 
appoint some officer who was not a flyer. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does not the Senator from 
Connecticut believe, and does not the Senate believe, that the 
Chief of the Air Corps in time of war should be a flying officer? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Connecticut believes that 
it is always advisable, and in time of peace it is always prac- 
ticuble, to make the Chief of the Air Corps a flying officer, 
but in time of war it does not seem to the Senator from Con- 
necticut that the hands of the President and the Secretary 
of War should he tied in the matter. An emergency. might 
arise, as it did arise in the Great War. : i 

Mr. ROBINSON: of Arkansas. Of course, Mr. President, 
when we went into the Great War we had practically no flying 
officers, In 1916, when the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs investigated conditions in the Air Service, there were only 
a very Tew officers who were able to fly. That condition does 
not exist now and never again will occur. In my opinion the 
Chief of the Air Corps ought to-be at all times a flying officer, 
and at least two of the brigadier generals of tlie Air Corps 
ought to be flying officers. So I am going to ask for a yote 
on the amendment. 7 7 : 8 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this is a matter that 
has been discussed at considerable length in the committee and 
in other gatherings, In my mind there can be no doubt that 
in time of peace, when the Army is living a normal peace-time 
existence, for the purpose of keeping up the morale of the 
Air Service and for insuring as well-as possible its proper 
training, the Chief of the Air Corps should be a flying officer ; 
ahd 1 assunie that in 9 wars out of 10 the Chief of the Air 
Corps during those wars would be a flying officer; but, Mr. 
President, it is a very dangerous thing to tie the hands of the 
Commander in Chief by a statute which will prevent him 
selecting the man he deems best fitted to command a great 
branch of the Army in the presence of the enemy. 

- Theoretically, he should be a flying officer, and I venture to 
prophesy that in 9 cases out of 10 the President would select a 
ttying officer ; but let us remember that occasions have arisen in 
former wars, und fhey may arise in wars to come, where the 
ranking tlying officers may turn out to be incompetent or not up 
to the standard required by the peculiar conditions which may 
confront the Army and the country in that war. In that event 
the Lew should not stand in the way of the President, the Com- 
mander in Chief, selecting the man who, in his judgment, is 
best fitted for the responsibilities and duties of the office, i 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 
- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Arkansas? . 

Nr. WADSWORTH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the insertion 
of the amendment which I propose would not stand in the way 
of the Commander in Chief selecting an additional officer for 
Chief of the Air Corps. It is inconceivable to me that the 
Senator from New York should base an argument on the theory 
that the United States would be engaged in war with an incom- 
petent, inefficient Chief of the Air Corps. If we are to enact 
and carry out legislation designed to promote the efficiency 
of the Army Air Seryice—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yielded for a question. 
to finish my own statement, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I can not understand the basis 
for the argument that the Army Air Service should be under 
the control of flying officers in peace, but should be under the 
control of somebody who can not fly when fighting time comes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not say it should be under the 
control of a nonflying officer in time of war. I said that we 
ought not to say to the President that he should not appoint 
the best man, in his judgment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And, in my judgment, by the 
adoption of my amendment we should not say that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what the Senator’s amendment 
means. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not agree with the Sena- 
tor from New York as to the effect of the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It proposes to strike out the words 
“in time of peace 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

- Mr. WADSWORTH. With respect to the appointment and 
qualification of the Chief of the Air Seryice. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; but I would make the 
commander of the Air Service a flying officer both during peace 
and during war. That would be the effect of the amendment if 
adopted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator would do that if he were 
certain that he had the right officer; but if he felt that there 
were a better officer 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Commander in Chief would 
be able to. place any flying officer in charge whom he desired to 
have in command. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
who met his desires? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Such a supposition is so dis- 
creditable to the Army and to its organization that, in my 
judgment, it is not worthy of serious consideration. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has happened many times. 

Mr..ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to just another suggestion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘To another question? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, It is not a question. 
statement. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. very well. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. To say that we are to spend 
millions and hundreds of millions of dollars in building up 
an Army Air Service and that we are to anticipate the 
probability or even the possibility that when fighting time 
comes we shall not have a flying officer capable of exercising 
command,-is to diseredit the service itself. That is all the 
statement I care to make. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. We have had exactly this 
kind of experience in the past in more than one branch of the 
Army. A law has never been enacted in such terms as to de- 
prive the Commander in Chief of his discretion in time of 
war with respect to the selection of responsible officers in any 
field of activity. At the outbreak of the last war there were 
found at the head of two very important branches of the 
service officers who, under the strain and stress of that im- 
mensë emergency, could not keep up with the work. There 
was no qualification placed upon them that they should have 
been members of the respective corps. 

There was, however, a provision in the statute that the chiefs 
of those branches should serve for a term of four years, and 
so the President was denied the opportunity and the right to 
relieve them of their offices, even though the Great War had 
overtaken us and it was found that they could not perform 
the duties. What happened? I venture to say that it cost 
the taxpayers. of this country scores of millions of dollars 
because the President’s hands were tied, He had to give those 
officers some other duty to perform and name acting chiefs of 
those two branches. He selected as the 1 chief of one of 
those branches an officer who had never served in that branch, 
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bnt who turned out to be the greatest quartermaster general 
that this country has had in years. I refer to General 
Goethals. 

The amendment of the Senator from Arkansas would by 
statute restore that same situation which the national defense 
act has attempted to get rid of, a situation im which the 
Commander in Chief finds his hands tied. 

As I said a moment ago, I think in nine cases ont of ten the 
Chief of the Air Corps iu time of war would be a flying officer. 
We all thought when we went into the last war that the chief 
of every branch of the Army would be a member of that par- 
ticular branch, but by the time the war ended we found that 
the Commander in Chief had deemed it wise and necessary to 
pick the best men in every instance, and in some instances he 
hud to pick men who were not members of the branch at the 
head of which he placed them. 

The amendment of the Senator from Arkansas simply says 
to the President of the United States, “No matter who is in 
the Air Corps at the time, no matter who is Chjef of the Air 
Corps or who is assistant chief, no matter how inefficient they 
may turn out to be in the great strain of war, you can not 
appoint anybody over them,“ for the law would read, as it does 
now, that the Chief of the Air Corps must have had 22 years’ 
commissioned service; but the Senator from Arkansas pro- 
poses that even in time of war he should have had that service 
practically all in the Air Corps. That eliminates all discretion 
from the Commander in Chief. No other branch of the service 
is treated in that way; and why make this distinction? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

‘fhe amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is now on agree- 
ing to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 3, line 5, after the word “officers” and the 
comma, to insert “or are specifically recommended by the 
Chief of the Air Corps for longer detail or for permanent com- 
mission therein,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided further, That hereafter in time of peace in order to insure 
that the commissioned officers of the Air Corps shall be properly 
qualified flying officers and, for the purpose of giving officers of the 
Army an opportunity to so qualify, the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to detail to the Alr Corps officers of all grades aud such 
officers shall start flying training immediately upon belng so detailed, 
but hereafter such officers shall not remain detailed to the Alr Corps 
for a period In excess of one year or be permanently commissioned 
therein unless they qualify as flying oficers, or are specifically recom- 
mendal by the Chief of the Air Corps for longer detail or for per- 
manent commission therein. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the umendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I propose the 
following amendment: On page 3, line 3, after the words “ ex- 
cess of,” to strike out “one year” and insert two years,” and 


in lines 5 to 7 to strike out the words in italics as follows: 


Or are specifically recommended by the Cliief of the Air Corps for 
longer detail or for permanent commission therein. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas will not prevail. In the 
first place, it ought to be perfectly proper for the Air Service 
to say whether or not an officer detailed for the purpose of 
learning to fly could learn to tly within one year, so that there 
is no reason for changing one year to two years. In the second 
place, if the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas were to prevail, and the portion printed in italics should 
be stricken out, it would be impossible for the Chief of the 
Air Corps to secure for permanent commission in the Alr Corps 
high-grade men, deeply interested in aeronautics, able to learn 
a certain amount of flying but not sufficiently born fliers to 
enable them to do the higher forms of “acroinicy” to enabie 
them to qualify as airplane pilots. They wauld then be forced 
out of the Air Corps and into some other branch of the service, 
when by remaining in it as part of the 10 per cent nonflying 
otficers permitted in the Air Corps they would be able to ren- 
der the very greatest service to that corps. The words In 
italics which the Senator from Arkansas has moved to strike 
out permit the Chief of the Air Corps to recemmend their 
longer detail Or permanent commission when he finds a highly 
desirable type of man unable to qualify as an airplane pilot. 
I uona the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas will not 
prevail, ite’; 
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Mr. ROBINSON. of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is my 
thought that in time of peace every officer permanently commis- 
sioned in the Air Corps should, if practicable, be a flying officer, 
for that is the most efficient way to be prepared for war with 
onr small peace-time Army. It is admitted by military authori- 
ties that the first action in any war in the future will be in the 
air, and the peace-time Alr Corps should, therefore, be instantly 
available and effective in so far as Congress is able to make 
it so. The best way to accomplish this is for all officers perma- 
nently commissioned in time of peace in the Air Corps to be 
flying officers. 

General Groves, an English officer, said: 

War, if if should come again, will begin with an aerial phase which 
may in itself be deelstve. 


And Marshal Foch declared: 


The potentialities of aircraft attock on a large scale are almost 
incalculable; but it is clear that such attack, owing to Its crushing 
effect on a notion, may impress publie opinion to the point of disarming 
the governinent, and thus become decisive. 


In order, however, to provide for those few specialists who 
may be required under a nonflying status, the provision for 
their detail to the Air Corps should they not qualify as flying 
officers Is changed in my amendment from one year to two 
years, in order to make more liberal the application of this 
provision. 

I believe that the amendment should be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas, which is to strike out “one 
year” in line 3, page 3, and insert two years,” and disagree to 
the committee amendment. 

The*amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ing to the committee amendment, 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The rending of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 3, line 15, after the word “aircraft,” to strike 
out “and who has flown in heavier-than-air craft a total of 
not less than 150 hours, 75 of which must be alone, or who 
has flown In lighter-than-air craft a total of not less thun 100 
hours and has successfully completed the course prescribed by 
competent authority,” so as to read: 


The question now is on agree- 


Wherever used in this act a flying officer in time of peace Is defined 
as one who has received an avronautical rating as a pilot of service 
types of aircraft— 


And so forth. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
following amendment: 
line 15 the following: 


and who has flown In heavier-than-air craft a total of not less than 150 
hours, 75 of which must be alone, or who has flown In lighter-than-airc 
craft a total of not less than 100 hours and has successfully completed 
the course prescribed by competent authority. 


Mr. President, I propose tho 
Insert after the word “aircraft” in 


And in line 21, after the word “ observer,” insert a colon and 
add: 


Provided, That all officers of the Alr Corps now holding any rating 
as n pilot shall be considered fying ollicers as defined by this act. 


I will make a brief statement of the justification for the 
amendment, unless the Senator from Connecticut is prepared 
to accept it. 

If it is desirable that Congress should define what it means 
by a pilot, we find in the bill reported to the Senate from the 
Naval Affairs Committee that a naval aviator or ‘an aviation 
pilot is required to huve to his credit 200 hours in the air, not 
less than 75 of which must be flown alone in aireraft, before 
he receives his rating. The conditions in the Army are such 
that the flying schools produce qualified pilots in about 175 
hours’ flying, of which approximately 100 hours are alone, 
This definition, then, does not cause any additional burden to 
be placed upon the Air Corps, but does insure that oflicers who 
are rated as pilots must be fully competent to act as combat 
flyers in event of an emergency. 

We must have in time of peace all the combat flyers that 
can be procured. In time of war they will be our leaders in 
the air, and consequently their training must be nothing short 
of the minimum that years of experience at the flying schools 
has demonstrated to be necessary. In an emergency much 
shorter flying Courses will, of course, be given; but such a 
procedure would not be warranted in time of peace. 
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The definition in the amendment proposed relates only to 
peace times. On account of the difficulties that might be en- 
eountered in locating the flying records of officers now rated 
us pilots in the Air Corps, it seems desirable that the pro- 
vision that suel officers be considered flying officers be inserted. 
These officers are generally of long-experience in the Air Corps, 
with unndreds of hours of flying, and in many cases with dis- 
tinguished war records. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Arkansas desires to disagree to the amendment 
of the committee striking out certain language, and then, after 
the word “observer,” in line 21, to insert a proviso: 

Mr. BENGHAM. That is the effect of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas—to disagree to the committee 
amendment, and then in line 21 to add certain words after the 
word “ observer.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; that is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wanted to under- 
stund it, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the amendment of the 
Senator from. Arkansas will not prevail. 

In the first place, this business of saying that a flying officer 
in. time of peace is a man who has flown in heavier-than-air 
craft a total of not less than 150 hours implies that flying is a 
mechanical thing, in which, if you take a certain number of 
hours of it, just as though you took a certain number of hours 
of a course in college, you have a certain amount of ability. 
The Senator knows that flying comes very easily to some men 
und very hard to others. In my own experience I have known 
u man to be able to fly alone at the end of only four or five 
hours of instruction, whereas another man could not fiy alone 
until he had had 30 hours of instruction. Some people seem to 
be born with the ability to learn to fly very soon, and it ties 
the hands of the Chief of the Air Corps and of the Secretary of 
War to limit it to men who have fiown not less than 150 hours. 

Furthermore, with regard to the words which the Senator 
proposes to insert, “75 of which must be alone,” the Senator 
must realize that flying alone is a matter which concerns chiefly 
only one kind of pilot ef the four kinds that the Army recognizes. 

In the Army we have attack aviation, pursuit aviation, ob- 
servation, and bombardment. The pursuit aviator is the only 
one who flies alone, The attack aviator usually has a man at 
the back seat to defend him from attack. The observer, the 
man flying an observation plane, always has an observer ju the 
back seat, and the bomber nearly always has one, two, or some- 
times three others in the plane. A trained bombing pilot of 
Jong experience has practically never flown alone, except for the 
few hours at flying school, when he was doing his preliminary 
training. In the same way, a man with long experience as an 
observation pilot would never have flown alone, but always 
with an obseryer, and to retain this language which the com- 
mittee struck out, and which was put in on the floor of the 
House without much consideration, it seems to me to be very 
unfortunate. 

I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment striking out after the word “aircraft,” in 
line 15, page 3, to the word “authority,” in line 20. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now, the question is on the 
amendment in lines 20 and 21, striking out the word “one” 
and inserting “an officer.” 

The amendment. was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas, which will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, line 21, after the word 
„observer,“ it is proposed to insert a colon and the words: 


Provided, That all officers of the Alr Corps now holding any rating 
as à pilot shall be considered, flying officers as defined by this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 4, lme 4, after the word “President,” to strike 
out: “and hereafter no person shall receive additional pay for 
aviation duty except as prescribed in this section.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was necessarily absent from 
the Chamber when this bill was brought up for consideration. 
It is a very important bill, and unless the Senator has ex- 
pained it—and if he has I shall pretermit making any in- 
quiry—I should be very glad if he would state the cost of this 
to the Government and the additions in the personnel, not only 
in officers but in the subordinate personnel, that it will entail. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Would the Senator be willing to postpone 
his question until we reach the five-year Air Corps program? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then I shall be very glad to comply with 
his request. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let the amendment be restated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will restate 
the amendment. 

The amendment wes. restated. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I wish the 
Senator from Connecticut would state what it is the purpose 
of this amendment to effect, as he understands it 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is no reason for the words stricken 
out, and, as a matter of fact, the use of the words “this sec- 
tion“ makes the provision apply only to the changes in require- 
ments for flight pay in this seefion, whereas there is another 
section in the national defense act, which the Senator will 
find amended a little later on in this bill on pages 6 and 7, to 
which it should also apply. The committee believed that there 
was no necessity for the words; that they were simply un- 
necessary verbiage. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is all covered in section 5. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas; What changes are carried in 
the House provision? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No changes with respeet to flying pay 
are made by the Senate committee in the House section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
Was, on page 4, line 8, after “1929,” to insert “and ib time of 
peace,” so as to read: 


On and after July 1, 1929, and in time of peace, not Iess than 20 per 
cent of the total number of pilots employed in tactical units of the Air 
Corps shall be enlisted men, except when the Secretury of War shall 
determine that it Is impractical to secure that number of enlisted pilots, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 12, to strike 
out: 


Enlisted men of all grades in the Alr Corps who have demonstrated 
their fitness and shown that they possess the necessary technical qualifi- 
cations therefor and are engaged upon the duties pertaining thereto 
may be rated as afr mechanic, first class, or air mechanic, second clues, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe. Each 
enlisted man while holding the rating of air mechanic, first class, and 
performing the duties as such shall receive an increase of 40 per cent 
of the pay of his grade, and each enlisted man while holding the rating 
of alr mechanic, second class, and performing the duties as such shali 
receive an increase of 20 per cent of the pay of his grade: Provided, 
That such number as the Secretary of War may determine as neces- 
sary, not to exceed 14 per cent of the total authorized enlisted strength 
of the Air Corps, shall be rated as air mechanics, first elass, or air 
mechanics, second class, and that the number of enlisted men rated as 
air mechanics, first class, shall be to the number of enlisted men rated 
as air mechanics, second class, approximately in the ratio-of 1 to 2. 


Mr: ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, that was the 
amendment that I had in mind when: I asked the Senator from 
Connecticut to make his statement. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The amendment at the bottom of page 4? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; commencing at line 13. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator desire to have the com- 
mittee amendment rejected? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator wish to give his reasons 
for that desire? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall be very glad to do sa. 
I thought the Senator might feel disposed to explain the reasons 
which prompted the committee to propose the amendment. If 
he prefers not to do so, however, I will make my statement at 
this time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator has no objection to doing so. 

The reasons can be briefly stated. This provision in the 
House bill changes the entire policy of the Army and Navy. 
It is based on the theory that an able mechanic in the Army 
or in the Navy or in any one of the special branches thereof 
should be given pay corresponding to the pay of mechanics 
of his ability in civil life. It is to prevent the man in civil 
life who is running a factory or a machine shop. from being 
able to attract mechanics out of the Army by offering them 
the higher pay given in civil life. In the Army they get less 


y: 
The House provision which the Senate committee struck out 
would permit an airplane mechanic to receive a very high rate 
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of pay. Tt would permit the airplane mechanic of great ability 
and of high standing, aud also performing flying duty, as most 
of them do, to receive a pay greater than that of a captain 
in the Army. Furthermore, if it should be applied in the Air 
Service, it would have to apply in the Signal Corps and the 
other technical branches of the Army. It would also have to 
apply iu the Navy. Personally, it seems to me that the Army 
should be a school of training for enlisted men, and that it 
should not endeavor to keep men in the standing Army all of 
their lives and compete with men in civil life. It seems to me 
that if a man icarus n good trade in the Army, and can get a 
good job out of the Army, it is to the advantage of the Gov- 
ernment that he be permitted to be enticed out of the Army by 
that higher pay and to go into civil life, for the reason that 
when we get into war he may then be called back to the colors 
to serve in the Army, as he would be likely to do and would be 
inclined to do. This provision, however, would tend to solidify 
and stratify the Army by keeping mechanics in it for a long 
period of time, and giving very few others that training in the 
Army which these mechanics receive. It is a matter which, 
while not involving a great deal of additional expense so far 
as the Army Air Service is concerned—perhaps only two or 
three hundred thousand dollars additional per annum—would, 
if it were applied, as it ought then to be applied, to the tech- 
nical branches of the Army and of the Navy, involve a very 
cousiderable expense and a complete change of our national 
policy. 0 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the snbject 
matter of this provision in the bill which is stricken out by 
the committee is of considerable importance, and many ditti- 
culties are undoubtedly associated with it. The Air Service 
has experienced great difficulty in retaining efficient mechanics. 
As stated by the Senator from Connecticut, they are con- 
stantly being tuken out of the service Into more profitable 
civilian employment. The loss to the Air Service is so serious 
as to be one of the possible causes of casualties to flying 
personnel. 

It is of first importance that efficient mechanics be secured 
and retained. The possible consequences of having mechanics 
who are not of the highest type and who are not capable of 
rendering the best service possible can readily be conceived. 
Consequently, it is urgent that Congress provide some recog- 
nition for the skill and ability of enlisted men maintaining 
aircraft. The granting of ratings as air mechanics, first class, 
with a 40 per cent and 20 per cent increase in pay, respectively, 
ulthough not meeting the high rates of pay offered in civilian 
occupations, is believed to be a corrective measure, helpful in 
the present sitnation, 5 

The select committee of the House which investigated the 
operations of the Air Service found a decided necessity for 
providing an adequate number of competent mechanics with 
proper pry. Their recommendation is: 


That additional compensation necessary to secure an adequate number 
of competent mechanics to maintain. alreraft in efficient operation be 
provided; that such mechanics should be relleved of routine military duty, 


The proyision, as passed by the House, is the wording sub- 
mitted by the War Department to take care of this situation. 
The Secretary of War, when appearing before the committee, 
stated: 


I think it la Important that some plan be worked out by which 
mechanics can be pald an adequate sum in the Air Service. “ 
J think that this is particularly important, however, in the Air Service, 
where the safety of the tiers themselves depends upon haying expe- 
rienced mechanics, 


That is found on page 45 of the hearings held on May 10, 
1926. 

The additional cost of this House provision, which the Senate 
committee proposes to strike out, will be, as stated by the 
Senator from Connecticut, something like $250,000 annually. 

It will increase, with the program contemplated by the bu- 
reau, to approximately $500,000. But it is believed that this 
aditional cost will be saved several times over by the preserva- 
tion of valuable property, the reduction in the loss of lives, and 
the decrease of schooling, recruiting, and administration en- 
tailed in constantly securing replacements for men who find it 
more attractive outside of the Army. 

The Deputy Chief of Staff appeared before the committee and 
suggested that the air mechanics’ ratings be limited to the 
sixth and seventh grades and that they receive the pay of the 
second and third grades, respectively. That is found on page 
85 of the hearings, May 10, 1926. 

This Senate committee amendment appears as an economy, 
d first glance, but in fact it would cost more than two and a 
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half times as much as the House provision. With an increase 
of air mechanics und a decrease in noncommissioned officers the 
cost of this provision will also decrease. It is believed that 
this will be a logical consequence of the administration of this 
proposed legislation. 

This language is simply an authorization, not in any sense 
mandatory, as in line 16, page 4, the provision is “muy be 
rated.” 

If the President decides this provision will cost foo much, 
he need only direct the Secretary of War to muke the neces- 
sary limitation. It seems to me desirable to establish the 
principle of air mechanics’ ratings now and, of course, the exe- 
cution of these ratings will haye to wait npon appropriations. 
In view of the fact that the Secretary of War recognizes the 
importance of this matter, it is suggested that the provision 
for rating enlisted men as paid mechanics be retained in the 
bill. 

I do not know that I can add anything further to the dis- 
cussion. It iS a question which the Congrets must determine. 
It does seem to me that some arrangement ought to be effected 
for securing and keeping first-class mechanics in the service. 
I can not think of any more disastrous policy than that of 
imperiling the lives of the men who fly by placlug their equip- 
ment under the supervision of incompetent mechanics or of 
mechanics who are not thoroughly tested and trained. 

I do not think that the difference in cost justifies striking 
out this provision. It does seem to me that it is a meritorious 
proposition and that it should be retained in the bill if we 
are in good faith trying to make the Army Air Service highly 
efficient. 

There has been a strange and, to me, unaccountable indiffer- 
ence in military circles to the necessity for efliciency in the air. 

In 1916, after the war in Europe had been in progress for 
almost two years, and after it had been demonstrated that 
this new arm of military service was destined to become of 
first importance, the United States was doing little or nothing, 
the Army was making little advancement in the organization, 
training, and equipment of an efficient Air Service. 

It was disclosed before the Military Affairs Committee of 
the Senate that the officer In charge, who was himself not a 
flying officer, instructed the commandant of the flying school 
at San Diego, Calif., to make up and furnish the Chief of the 
Signal Corps, General Scriven, with a false list of flyers. He 
said, Give him a list. It does not matter whether they can 
fly or not. General Scriven will never know, but make up and 
furnish him with a list of flyers.” 

So a false list was furnished to the officer in charge of the 
Signal Corps and in charge of the fiying service, and he, not 
being a flying officer, and himself perhaps not realizing the 
constantly growing importance of efficiency in the nir, came 
away from the flying school with the belief that there were 
numbers of men at San Diego who were capable of flying, when 
the number of actual flyers was limited to less than a half 
dozen. 

If we want an efficient Air Service, we ought to give to 
the men who fly the confidence and security that comes from 
the knowledge that the men who are handling their machines, 
the mechanics who test them and who supervise the repairing 
of them, are the very best to be found. We should not hesi- 
tate to make this arrangement because it costs $250,000 or 
$500,000 a year more than the provision which the Senate 
committee seeks to have incorporated in the pill. 

If we are ever going to wake up to the value of a strong 
and eflicient Air Service, the dawn lias come, and we ought to 
become aroused. There is a half-heartedness about building 
up and strengthening and making efficient the Air Service that 
is to me unaccountable. It is to be found in military circles 
120 it is to be found in the Congress, in one branch of it, at 
east. 

I do not wish to give undue importance to this feature of 
the proposed legislation, but it occurs to me that we should 
not be niggardly in making provision for first-class mechanics, 
and I suggest to the Senate that unless it is going to follow 
throughout the recommendations of the very powerful com- 
mittee in charge of this bill, the Military Affairs Committee of 
the Senate, it ought to reject this amendment and stand by the 
House provision. 

The committee that has jurisdiction of this subject in the 
body at the other end of the Capitol has given close and pro- 
longed study to these questions, and they inserted this pro- 
yision in the bill after hearings upon the question and after 
considering every phase of the controversy, I do not want it 
stricken out merely because somebody in the War Department, 
and the Senate Committee on Military Affairs retlecting the 
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views of some one in the War Department, has proposed to 
strike it ont. I want the question determined on its merits. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it may be interesting to 
Senators who are good enough to stay here and listen to this 
disenssion to know some of the features of the pay schedule 
applicuble to enlisted men in the Army. 

A mau Of the first grade whose military title is that of 
master sergeant at the end of 16 years of service draws monthly 
$151.20. He also gets all his food, all his clothing, his shelter, 
and medical attention. If he is net housed in public quarters 
he draws a rental allowance for himself and family. So the 
$151.20 is net to him over and above normal living expenses. 

Let us take a master sergeant in the Air Service. If he is 
n flyer—which he can be under the existing law, and which he 
is encouraged to be under a certain provision of this bill—he 
will get 50 per cent added to that, which is $75, in round 
figures, giving him $225 a month. 

The amendment which the Senator from Arkansas has. been 
discussing would authorize the War Department to add another 
40 per cent on to that, giving him something like $60 more. 
FI am not so quick at figures, Mr. President, but in that event 
the man would receive more pay than a captain in the line 
of the Army. He would get considerably more pay than a 
first Heutenant and a great deal more pay than a second lieu- 
tenant. 

It may be said that these air mechanics’ ratings would not 
be given to the enlisted men in the upper grades who draw 
the high base pay with their longevity pay added, but the fact 
js that a considerable percentage of the mechanics now in the 
Air Service, whom the War Department want to keep, are in 
the upper grades. The way it is proposed to keep them in is 
to give them more pay than is given to an officer. 

I am not quite so pessimistic about the condition of the 
Air Service as is the Senator from Arkansas, I think man 
for man we huve the most efficient Air Service in the world 
to-day. Our men hold more records than those of any other 
national service for speed, endurance, and height. If my in- 
formation is correct in recollecting as I think I do the testi- 
mony of General Patrick himself, the reduction achieved in 
recent years in casualties resulting in death per thousand of 
hours flown huis been extraordinary and the number of casual- 
ties per thousand hours flown by the Army Air Service is 
going down on the whole steadily. 

The Senator from Connecticut may correct me if I am wrong, 
though I think I am right, in saying that the figures now 
shew thnt the men in the Army Air Service fly in greater 
safety judging by the number of accidents per thousand hours 
flown than the men in any other army air service. So there is 
no crisis facing the Army Air Service in respect to the main- 
tenance of the machines in good repair. The records show that 
the machines are kept in very good repair. The records show 
that many of these men leave the service after they have 
become trained mechanics. That is true in every branch of the 
Army. It is true in the Signal Corps. The Signal Corps has 
extraordinarily technical work to do. The members of the 
Signal Corps personnel have to run radio outfits. The enlisted 
men of the Signal Corps haye to know how to set up radio 
instruments—both sending and receiving sets—and know all 
about their construction and operation. It is perfectly true, 
us Signal Corps officers have testified before the Committee on 
Appropriations, that almost as fast as we train men to be 
expert radio operators in the Signal Corps some private cor- 
poration hires them away after their term of enlistment has 
expired. 

There is just as much reason for increasing the pay of men 
in the Signal Corps as there is in the Air Service. In this 
same connection it will he found that it is true in the Ordnance 
Department, where the men are trained to handle high explo- 
sives and know a good deat about chemistry, and in the Chemi- 
cùi Warfare Service. If anyone will go to Edgewood Arsenal 
and see the enlisted men working there under the most difficult 
circumstances and with far greater threat to their lives or 
health than the enlisted men in the Air Service contend with, 
they would see instantly that if it is to be done for the Air 
Service it will have to be done for every other branch of the 
service, for the rest of the Army, and for all the Navy. There 
is a nuvul aviation bill pending to bring about certain reforms 
with respect to nayal aviation, but there is no such provision 
iu it as this fer the mechanics in naval aviation. They have 
nut asked for it, or if they have the committee have not given 
it to them and they have no testimony on that subject. It is 
perfectly true the Secretary of War did say that he hoped some 
scheme could be worked out to enable the Army to have a 
nting on which it could put its goed mechanics. It was a 
general observation, and when he appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs he could not help seeing the extraor- 
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dinary figures of pay which would result from the adoption of 
this amendment giving pay to an enlisted man which would 
amount to double that given a second lieutenant. 

We simply can not do it. We have to. work out some other 
way. Once we change the pay schedule im one branch of the 
service, either by creating a new rating in the branch alone or 
by raising the pay of the existing ratings in the branch alone, 
we upset the pay through the whole service, and Congress will 
be bombarded from then on to have all the other branches 
and the Nayy and the Marine Corps and the Coast Guard 
brought in and given the same pay or higher schedules, either 
by an increase of rating or increase in the amount of money 
paid. We cau not pick one group of men out of the military 
service and say to them, “ We will give you more pay than your 
first lieutenant gets, but we will not do it for anybody else.” 
It is an impracticable proposition, and I venture the assertion 
again that there is no crisis fucing the Air Service which 
demands that it be done. The Air Service, while it has its 
difficulties just as the other branches have in keeping me- 
chanics, is going along pretty well. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, suspecting that the argu- 
ment used by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roninson] might 
come up during the debate, I had placed upon the wall some 
days ago a chart showing the military airways established by 
the Army Air Service since June, 1922, together with the pro- 
posed extensions under the program now before us. The most 
interesting thing about the chart, to my mind, is the safety 
of this flying, notwithstanding the fact that the Army flies 
over these military airways every week several thousand miles, 
and in the course of the year more than 300,000 miles. This 
fiying must be done every week regularly, in winter and in 
summer, and is not always done by experienced pilots. who 
know the route but by offieers on a duty list. A great many 
different officers get the assignment in the course of the year. 
But notwithstanding these facts, and notwithstanding the fact 
which the Senator from Arkansas so ably brought out that our 
Air Service mechanics are not as well paid as mechanics in 
civil life, the miles flown since June, 1922, up. to last week, 
when the map was put up, amounted to 1,085,453, and in all 
that time there has been only one fatality. Up to last Decem- 
ber about 1.000 000 miles had been flown with no fatality. It 
also should be borne in mind that the planes used are the old 
Army D-H 4’s, which have been so frequently referred to in 
the public press as“ flying cofiins,” “ flaming coffins,” and other 
delectable terms. They have been using the very same planes 
over the military alrways across country, facing all the dangers 
of unfayorable weather conditions and the varying conditions 
of the terrain over which the flying is taking place, and only one 
life has been lost in over a milifon miles flown. That is a safer 
and better record than the railroads of the country can show. 
There, I am informed, the passenger-miles per fatal accident 
are something under 1,000,000 miles, 

The Army Air Service naturally wants to keep its best me- 
chanics, but I submit we are on the verge, now that the air 
conimerce bill has become a law; of an increase and expansion 
in connnercial aviation. I believe that commercial aviation is 
the foundation of aviation for the national defense. We de- 
sire commercial aviation to be a success. We know that com- 
mercial aviation can not be a success unless the civilian com- 
panies can get adequate mechanics. If we put the pay of 
mechanics in the Army up to such a prohibitive point as is 
proposed, and make it almost impossible to hire mechanics 
out of the Army, we make it just that much more difficult for 
commercial aviution to be successful. As the Senator from 
New York has pointed out, this would be a change in the 
national policy. It would make it necessary to have this in- 
crease in the Navy. We could not increase the pay of every 
air mechanic in the Army and not make a similar increase in 
the other branches. We make it necessary to increase the 
pay of the specialists in the other branches of the Army. 
For these reasons I hope the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas will not prevail. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, I am, of 
course, delighted to see the progress that is being made and 
that is contemplated in commercial avintion, but I do not 
feel called upon to deny to the Army Air Service sufficient 
mechanics- in order that some may go out of the Army Air 
Service and accept civilian employment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. With regard to civilian employment, the 
Senator realizes that our Air Service follows a different poliey 
from the British air service in regard to its major repairs. 
In the British Army all the major repairs on an airplane 
which go to make it safe fundamentally are done by enlisted 
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men and frequently not done as well as if done by trained 
civil mechanics. But in our Army the great repair depots, 
where we do our fundamental repairing, our general Over- 
hauling, use civilian employees. The mechanics who are em- 
ployed in rebuilding and im repairing and in general overhaul- 
ing our airplanes and #irplane motors are at the present time 
civilian mechanics on a civilian pay basis. Only ‘those me- 
chanics who are engaged in maintenance jobs from day to day 
are in the enlisted service. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, The statement made by the 
Senator from Connecticut is true, and at the same time it is 
to my mind of first importance that ‘the best mechanics rea- 
lsonably procurable be kept at that work. It is interesting and 
gratifying to know that the progress being made in Army 
‘aviation is minimizing danger and reducing the number of 
accidents that have occurred among the flyers. But certainly 
no one will contend that that is justification for relaxing the 
utmost vigilance pertaining ‘to the subject. I am proud of the 
present personnel of the flying service in both the Army and 
the Navy. I think it is true that we have the greatest flyers 
to be found. I want to throw about them every possible pro- 
tection and security in order not only that their lives may be 
safeguarded but that others who are capable may be encour- 
aged to enter the service. 

I do not know that any profit would result from a prolonga- 
tion of the discussion. I shall insist upon a vote upon the 
Senate committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the ‘committee amendment. 

The amendment was ‘agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 6, to strike out section 5 in the following words: 


Sec. 5. Alr sections of the General Staff: That section 5 of the act 
entltied “An act for making further and more effectual provision for 
the national defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, 
as amended, be, and the same is ‘hereby, amended by adding the fol- 
lowing paragraph at the end thereof: 

“There is hereby created in cach of the divisions of the War De- 
‘partment General Staff an air section, the duties of which shall be to 
consider and recommend proper action on such air matters as may be 
referred to such division.” 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I believe that 
tue language of the House text should be retained, that the 
‘committee amendment be rejected, and I therefore desire to 
Perfect. if I can, the Mouse provision before the committee 
jamendment is acted upon. I propose to insert at the beginning 
lof dine 12, page 6, the words “until July 1, 1934.“ 

* The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, line 12, insert the words 
„until July 1, 1934,” so the paragraph would read: 


Until July 1, 1934, there is hereby created in cach of the divisions 
of the War Department General Staff an air section, the duties 
of which shall be to consider and recommend proper action on such 
air matters as may be referred to such division. 


i Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Aircraft Board, of which 
the Senator from Connecticut was a brilliant and helpful mem- 
ber, among other things, made this declaration: 


It seems (desirable to give to aviation some special representation on 
the General Staff. 


Omitting a portion of the language, and continuing: 


We therefore recommend that the Sceretary of War create, admin- 
dstratively, in each of the Ave divisions of the War Department General 
Staff an air section, 


i Then omitting other language from the report, and continu- 
ing further on: 


| This plan may seem inconsistent with one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the General Staff, namely, that no member represent ony par- 
ticular servico. We think the good to be galned, bowever, justifies 
‘departure froin ‘the gencral rule. 


I do not know just how far the Senator from Connecticut is 
Willing to go in repudiating the report of the Aircraft Board 
in order to justify the proposed action of the Senate committee 
in this matter, but I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the retention of the language inserted in the House and the 
incorporation of the amendment which I have suggested will 
be in substantial conformity to the recommendation of the 
President's Aircraft Board. 

i Since the organization of the Army Air Service as a separate 
branch in 1920 there has been a very smail number of officers 
who have completed the course at the Army War College and 
thus become eligible for assignment to the War Department 
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General Staff; in fact, the representation on the staff has never 
exceeded three Air Service officers, although the proportion for 
the Air Service is much higher. There are 93 officers, I believe, 
on the War Department General Staff at present; three of these 
are from the Air Service; three more will be detailed during 
the present calendar year. It seems, however, that by July 1, 
1934, a sufficient number of Air Corps officers will be graduated 
from the Army War College to make available a suflicient 
number eligible for the War Department General Staff, so as 
to give the Air Corps its proper representation. Until that time 
the creation of air sections in the General Staff is required to 
take care of the situation, and it is believed this matter should 
be given legislative status until the Air Service stands on a 
comparatively equal footing in this respect with other branches 
of the Army. 

I do not know, but it may he that the Senator will accept the 
suggestion and approve of retaining the provision. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I trust the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas will not prevail. His reflections on the 
Senator from Connecticut haying changed his position since he 
signed the report of the President's Aircraft Board show that in 
depending upon the notes which he is using at the present time 
he is overlooking the fact that the War Department has already 
issued an order tending toward the carrying out of the recom- 
mendation made by the President’s Aircraft Board. The board 


did not recommend any legislation in this regard. As a matter 


of fact, the organization of sections in the General Staff is not 
statutory; it is under Executive order and under the orders of 
the Secretary of War, As soon as the President approved the 
recommendations of the Aircraft Board, the Secretary of War 
started in to make provision to carry out this particular recom- 
mendation which the Senator from Arkansas has so carnestly 
urged and which he would like to see embodied in the statute. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the theory of the General 
Staff is not that an officer should be brought in from the In- 
fantry to handle infantry problems in the General Staff. That 
was, perhaps, the original theory, but when two or three fairly 
young Infantry officers of field grade were brought into the 
General Staff to pass on Infantry problems, and the Chief of 
Infantry, a major general, discovered that his recommenda- 
tions were being passed upon by three or four junior officers in 
his own corps, who were overruling his recommendations, he 
did not like it, and protested against it. Consequently, that was 
changed, and officers were brought into the General Staff after 
being trained at Leavenworth and in the Army War College and 
assigned for general duty without regard to the branch to which 
they might belong. 

However, in view of the very recent organization of the 
Air Corps, the youth of the officers in it, and the necessity of 
their spending a great deal of time in specialization, it is true 
that they had not had time to qualify for the General Staff. 
There were only two or three oflicers in the whole Air Service 
who were qualified for positions on the General Staff. It was 
also felt that there was a certain amount of jealousy among the 
other branches; that there was a certain amount of hard feel- 
ing, so that the recommendations of the Chief of the Air Serv- 
ice did not get quite that sympathetic attention from the 
General Staff that they deserved. The Chief of the Air Service 
said to the president of the Aircraft Board that the Air Service 
was treated like the stepchild of the Army. Consequently the 
Aircraft Board recommended that an Executive order be issued 
R oa that there should be aviation sections in the General 

ta 3 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Connecticut yield to me? s 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the objection to re- 
quiring by statute the action which the Aircraft Board recom- 
mended be taken by Executive order? What is the reason for 
insisting upon this being accomplished by Executive order? I 
do not know, or if I did it has escaped me, that the order had 
been issued to create these air sections. I knew that it had 
been recommended that this be done; but I ask again if it is 
proper that the recommendation be made to the Seerctary of 
War, why should not the Congress direct him to create these 
nir sections? Why justify or base such action solely on an 
Executive order rather than upon a statute? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad the Senator from Arkansas bas 
nsked that question, because it brings out this fact: It is be- 
lieved by those who have studied the matter most thoroughly 
that the first person who will object to the carrying out of this 
order will be the Chief of the Air Service. The Chief of the 
Air Service, a major general, when he finds his recommenda- 
tions which have to be passed on by the General Staff are 
turned down by young men in his own corps, whom he has put 
there, is likely to be the first person to object to the system as 
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it works ont. To place this provision in the statute is merely 
to freeze the situation and make it impossible of adjustment. 
It is believed that in the course of time, as the Army becomes 
more and more accustomed to aviation, as it is possible to 
nerify the General Staff instend of to suffocate it, as some 
people have proposed, by taking all aviation out of the Army, it 
will not be necessary to have this provision; but so long as it is 
necessary we believe that the Secretary of War will carry it 
out; and he actually is carrying it out. To put it in the statute 
would make a very unfortunate situation, for the statute docs 
not require sections for any other branch of the Army and 
does not direct how those sections shall be filled or with what 
personnel they shall be filled. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I merely want 
to say that that answer is to me entirely inconclusive of the 
issue. The Senator insists that the recommendation of the 
Aircraft Board is a proper one; be implies, if I understood 
him correctly, that the Air Service has not had necessary and 
just representation on the Army General Staff. Now, who is 
responsible for that condition? How does it happen that that 
is the case, and why shouid it be left to the authority that is 
responsible for the failure to give the Air Service proper 
representation to carry out the arrangement? It scems to me, 
if it is admitted that an air section should be created, that it 
is advisable to do so by stutute. 7 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may I call the attention 
of my distinguished friend from Arkansas to the exact words 
of the recommendation of the Aircraft Board on page 20 of 
their report: 


We therefore recommend that the Secretary of War create adminis- 
trutively in each of the five divisions of the War Department General 
Staff an alr section— 


And so forth, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I myself read that. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But the Senator has been arguing as 
thongh the board recommended that legislation be passed to 
that effect. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I do not think so; if I 
lave I have been unfortunate in my explanation. I have in- 
sisted, and still insist, that the President's Aircraft Board 
recognized the necessity for better representation of the Air 
Service on the Army General Staff. I read the very language 
just quoted by the Senator from Connecticut to establish that 
fact; and it was suggested by me, in view of the conditions that 
exist, und in view of the fact that they are due to the failure 
of those in authority in the War Department to give the Air 
Service proper representation on the General Staff, that it 
would be well for the Congress, in dealing with the subject, 
to deal with it in a mandatory way rather than in a permis- 
sive wily. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should be very glad to 
accept the suggestion and motion of the Senator from Arkansas, 
were it not for the fact that the Secretary of War has not dis- 
regarded the suggestion of the President's Aircraft Board, but 
has actually taken steps to put that recommendation into 
effect. I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
inent of the Senator from Arkansas to the House text. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not under- 
stand if the House proyision is to be retained that there is 
serious objection to the insertion of the words “until July 1, 
1934." I think the House text should be perfected by the in- 
corporation of those words, and then that the vote should be 
taken on the amendment as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put the ques- 
tion again om the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas 
to the text of the House bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Should not the question be put on the amendment proposed by 
the committee striking out section 5? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
desires to perfect the House text before the question comes on 
striking it out. The question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas to the House text. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment striking out section 5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 5, line 16, after the words “limited to,” to strike 
out “one grade” and insert “two grades.“ 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, when another oceupant was 
in the chair, and another reading clerk at the desk, section 3 
was entirely changed by an amendment which was adopted 
earlier in the afternoon. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk has that amend- 
ment. The amendment, however, just stated, as the Chair 
understands, is not covered by the change already made. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Connecticut begs the 
Chair's pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee on page 5, line 16, striking ont 
the words ‘one grade” and inserting the words “two grades.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I inquire whether that amend- 
ment is for the purpose of creating two higher ranks instead 
of. one, or of elevating all automatically in the lower grades 
two grades more? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, Mr. President; I will say to the Sena- 
tor that it provides merely for what we do now when we take 
n lieutenant colonel of Cavalry and appoint him temporarily 
brigadier general, Assistant Chief of Cavalry, or when we take 
a colonel of Infantry and appoint him temporarily major gen- 
eral, Chief of Infantry. It permits the temporary appoint- 
ment to be two grades instead of only one grade. This has 
been the practice for a long time with regard to temporary 
appointments, 

Mr. KING. 
appointments? 

Mr. BINGHAM. They are only temporary. 

Mr. KING. And the oflicers are relegated, then, to the 
lower grades after the occasion for the temporary advance- 
ment has passed? 

Mr. BINGHAM, Certainly; they go back to their regular 
grades as soon as they cease to do the work for which they 
have been given the temporary grade; or, to reverse it, ns 
soon as they are given another position which does not, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of War, require that grade, they 
revert to their regular’ grade. The situation, as the Senator 
will realize, is that, due to the youth of many of the officers 
in the Air Service, we have lieutenants attempting to coim- 
mand squadrons; we have majors attempting to command 
enormous schools which in the Infantry or the Cavalry would 
be commanded by a brigadier general. This proposal will en- 
able them to accomplish their duties better than they other- 
wise could. It so happens, due to the psychology of human 
nature, that very often a poor captain with the title of cnp- 
tain can command a company better than a good lieutenant 
who has only the title of licutenant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. 
amendment on page § been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk advises the Chair 
that that amendment was modified and agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to offer another 
amendment on page 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cuir Crerk, On page 5, line 21, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “such assignment” and to insert in lieu thereof 
the words “the duty requiring the increased rank,” so as to 
read: 


Unless the Chief of the Air Corps certifies that no officers of suit- 
able permanent rank are available for the duty requiring the increased 
rank, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, what was done with the 
amendment on page 8, beginning on line 21, and going down 
to line 8 on page 9? Was that agreed to? We had it up 
once before, and I made some inquiry with reference to it, 
and the name of Colonel Hall was mentioned. 

I know Colonel Hall very well. He is a splendid man, and 
has a splendid record. He is from my State. He is a grent 
man, a graduate of West Point. He went to France sud 
became eligible for promotion, and has been promoted time 
and time again, until now he is a colonel. 1 do not want him 
put in any position that he is not capable of filling. I know 
nothing about his efficiency pr the efficiency of Colonel Any- 
body Else; but it seems to me that if we strike out the word 
“shall” and insert the word “may” it will give some discre- 
tion. 

I hope the Senator will accept that amendment. It would 
not make any particular change, except that the language 
would not be quite so drastic. 


I ask for information, are those only temporary 


President, has the 
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AR. BINGHAM. Mr. President; there is nothing in the soc- States, tts territories and its possessions, over which alreraft shall 
tion, the way it reads, that would prevent the President or the not fly. He shall prescribe and publish such rules and regulations as 


Seeretary of War from selecting Colonel Hall, as has ‘been sug- 
gested by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not advocating Colonel Hall for this 
place, except that I said that striking out this language and 
putting in the provision suggested by_the committee looks like 
legislating against somebody and for somebody, which the 
Senator would not agree to, I think. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In nierely increases the number of officers 
from whom selection may be made. Colonel Hall has had more 
than 15 years’ stunding, and so could be selected perfectly well 
under that amendment; but if the Senator’s amendment should 
prevail and the word “shall” should read “may,” it would 
then be possible for the Secretary of War or the President 
to select officers of less than 15 years’ commissioned service. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; then it would read: 


Any appointment as Chief of the Air Corps may be made from 
among officers of any grade of not less than 15 years’ commissioned 
service. 


I do not see why the Senator will not accept the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
this amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then it would have to be reconsidered in 
order to permit that change. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. T ask unanimous consent that 
the yote whereby the amendment was agreed to be reconsid- 
ered, and that it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Can we not settle it now? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think so. There are 
one or two other matters involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, 
and the yote whereby this amendment was agreed to will be 
reconsidered ; and the amendment is pending. The Secretary 
will continue the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 9, after line 10, to strike out: 


Sve, 8. Encouragement of commercial aviation. For the purpose of 
encouraging the development of commercial aeronautics in the United 
States, its Territories and its possessions, the Secretary of War is 
authorized to make ayailable War Department facilities for aviation 
and to cooperate with the owners or operators of private or commer- 
cial aircraft, under such regulations as may be prescribed by him. 
This cooperation may include, in emergencies, the sale at cost, plus 
10 per cent, of fuel, oil, equipment, and other necessary supplies and 
the furnishing, at rates to be determined by him, of services and tem- 
porary storage space. All money received under the provisions of this 
section shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States, and an 
nmount equivalent to the amount received shall be credited to the 
current appropriation or appropriations from which the property sold 
or services rendered was authorized to be supplied at the time of the 
transaction, and such credits to appropriations shall be available for 
exponditure throughout the current fiscal year and the fiscul year 
following. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think there is a little 


-eonfusion. We have reconsidered the vote whereby the amend- 


ment commencing at the bottom of page 8 and going over on 
puge 9 was agreed to in order to give the Senator from North 
Carolina a chance to offer an amendment changing the word 


„Sul“ to the word “may,” on line 5 of page 9. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that 
there was also a request that that should go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That it should go over? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Until when? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I asked that it go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. The whole amendment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; the whole amendment. 
I asked that that go over. I have no objeetion to the amend- 
ment of the committee commencing on line 11, striking out sec- 
tion 8, or the amendment following that striking out sec- 
tion 9, and as fur as I am concerned they may be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee striking out section 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 10, after line 4, to strike out: 

Sec. 9. Prohibited areas: The President is hereby authorized to 
fix and determine, for military reasons, prohibited areas in the United 


may be necessary in regard to such prohibited areas, including suitable 
descriptions and maps when necessary, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Now, Mr. President, we have 
reached whet is known as the five-year program. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendments incorporated in section 10 
of the House bill, beginning on page 10, down to line 15 on 
page 11, be passed over until to-morrow. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What page? = 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Pages 10 and 11. That is the 
five-year program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, and 
that section of the bill will be passed over until to-morrow. 

he reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 11, line 18, after the word “airplanes,” to strike 
out “10 airships,” so as to read: 


Equipment: The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to equip 
and maintain the Air Corps with not to exceed 1,800 serviceable air 
planes, and such number of free and captive balloons as he may deter- 
mine to be necessary for training purposes— ` 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Now, Mr. President, I wish to 
propose an amendment which I think, perhaps, will be accepted. 
On line 19, page 11, after the word “of,” I move to insert the 
words “airships and,” so that it will read: 


The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to equip and maintain. 
the Air Corps with not to exceed 1,800 serviceable airplanes, and sneh 
number of airships and free and captive balloons as he may determine 
to be necessary for training purposes— 


And so forth. The House provision contained the words 
“10 airships,” and they were stricken out by the amendment 
of the committee just agreed to. The language which I propose 
to insert would give the Secretary of War discretion and permit 
him to construct such number of airships as he may determine 
to be necessary for training purposes. It is not mandatory, as 
I construe it; but without this amendment he would have no 
authority whatever to construct airships for training purposes. 
With the amendment he would not be compelled to construct 
them for training purposes, but he would be permitted to do 
so; and I suggest that the amendment ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I regret to have to oppose 
this amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator is evidently in 
the steam-roller frame of mind. I have submitted to the 
steam-roller process, but I do not believe that the Secretary 
of War ought to be denied the privilege of constructing air- 
ships for training purposes, as the bill will do if this language 
is not incorporated in it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I regret very much the 
position just taken by the Senator from Arkansas; but it seems 
to me that the time has come for us to recognize the fact that 
airships, while well suited for use over water, are not suited 
for use over land. 

An airship over water can make three times the speed of 
an ocean liner or a battleship. It does not have to land when 
its engines are in trouble. It has certain facilities which the 
airplane has not, and it should be promoted by the Navy, and 
the Navy should be given a free hand—as free a hand as the 
Congress sees fit to give it, and as free a hand as possible—in 
the construction and maintenance of airships; but for us to 
continue to believe that an airship is something which the 
Army should use over Tand seems to me to be to close our 
eyes to the developments of the last few years. 

An airship at its best makes only 60 or 70 miles an hour, 
with no wind. If there is wind opposed to it, it makes just 
that much less speed over the ground. An express train can 
beat an airship normally over land. A fast motor car can 
beat an airship normally over laud. Furthermore, an airship 
has to wait for days for the wind to subside so that it can get 
out of its hangar. 

I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that I was just as 
keen abont airships as he is now when I first came out of the 
Army. I believed that they had great possibilities for the 
Army, and I so expressed myself in print. However, after 
having made a careful study of the subject, and having had 
the opportunity of spending 24 hours on the Los Angeles, taking 
a trip and studying the actual situation with regard to dirigi- 
bles, I learned, as the Senator would learn if he were to go 
through that experience, how very impractical over land an 
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airship is. I learned how an airplane can always put it all 
over an airship on land. For the Secretary of War to fool-away 
any more money in the construction of airships or their equip- 
ment or for the training of Army personnel to fly in airships 
seems to me—and the committee agreed with me on its vote— 
an absolute waste of time and money. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Connecticut states that his mind has undergone a process 
of change, due to studies that he has made of this subject. 
Perhaps, after lie studies it a little more, his mind will make 
some more changes and he will get back to the point where he 
started, which is a sane viewpoint. 

Who can look into the future and adequately foretell the 
possibilities of the devclopment of airships? It is true that the 
Senator from Connecticut is something of an expert on the sub- 
ject of aviation, and I have great respect for his judgment. It 
is undoubtedly true that experiments made do not justify the 
belief that airships will be employed very extensively in mili- 
tary uctivittes over land. 

I again point out the fact that this provision merely gives 
discretion to the Secretary of War. It does not require him to 
construct a single airship, but unless it is incorporated, no mat- 
ter how great he may find the necessity to be, he can not con- 
struct an airship or airships for training purposes. I believe, 
notwithstanding the very superior knowledge of the Senator 
from Connecticut touching this and kindred subjects, the discre- 
tion which this amendment vests in the Secretary of War 
should be granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. ROBINSON }. 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator from Connecticut yield while 
I ask nnanimous consent for a couple of night sessions? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I submit the following unanimous-consent 
agreement—— a 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. -I think there ought to be a 
quorum present when a unanimous consent like this is songht. 
I suggest to the Senator from Kansas that he resubmit it at 
the meeting of the Senate to-morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS, I would just as soon do that. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. It seems to me that with the 
comparatively small number of Senators here, some one might 
be greatly inconvenienced Jf we should now enter into such an 
agreement. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was about to submit it now because I had 
spoken about it earlier in the day and some Senators have 
asked me about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment, 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 21, after the word 
“ supplies,” to insert a comma and the word “ hangars.” 

The amendment wis agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 3, to strike out 
the words “and airships.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, that question 
has been contested, and I see no occasion for present discussion 
of it. Let the amendment be submitted. I shall vote against 
the amendment, but I do not care at this time to enter into a 
further discussion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is no objection to withdrawing it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 5, to strike out 
the word “tests” and insert the word “tests” and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 14, to strike out 
1926“ and insert in lieu thereof “1927.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, President, I understand 
that this amendment relates to the time when the five-year 
program shall go into effect. Is that correct? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that this go over 
with the other amendment that has already been passed over, 
so that the whole subject may be considered and acted upon 
to-morrow. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And that the other amend- 
ments, down to tle end of line 3, on page 13, be also passed 
over, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, surely the Senator does 
not want to ask to have put over the amendment commencing 
on tine 17, page 12, and going on down to line 21. That is 
yery obvious. The provision as it passed the House is an 


The clerk will state the next 
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attempt to compel the President of the United States to per- 
form an executive act. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think that might as well go 
over. I do not know whether I shall have any objection to the 
amendment or not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not authorized to speak for the 
President—far from it—but I do not see how any President of 
the United States could sign the bill with that language in it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that it go over as a 
part of the subject matter relating to the five-year program. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It may be that some one 
would want to offer an amendment for the committee amend- 
ment, though I am not apprised that there is any amendment to 
be proposed. The other amendments might be disposed of, as 
far as I am concerned. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 13, after line 20, insert: 


Sec. 9, Hereafter, when in the opinion of the Secretary of War the 
interests of the United States will be best served thereby, aircraft, 
nircraft engines, aircraft accessories and equipment may be purchased 
without competitive bidding. That in placing contracts for any or all 
of such material preference shall be given to contractors who maintain 
engineering and design staffs of reasonable size and keep them active: 
Provided, That the Secretary of War may purchase at an agreed price 
proprietary or unpatentable design rights, or in placing contracts for 
such articles the value of such proprietary or unpatentable design 
rights may be considered as an additional item over and above the pro- 
duction price of such material and the contractor may be paid an 
agreed sum to cover the value to the United States of such rights, In 
all cases the decision of the Secretary of War shall be final und con 
clusive in the absence of fraud or collusion, 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
provision. I think the Senator in charge of the bill should 
explain it. He may do so either now or to-morrow. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Ip view of the lateness of the hour, and in 
view of the fact that the Senator has asked that other amend- 
ments go over until to-morrow, I think this matter might us 
well go over. But I am perfectly willing to explain it now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the Senate is about 
ready to suspend legislative business. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not be here to-morrow 
morning, and I hope the Senator from Connecticut will explain 
the reason for vesting in the War Department the power te pur- 
chase patents without any restrictions. It scems to me it is a 
very unwise provision to say to the Secretary of War, “ You 
may purchase any patents you may deem necessary, and there 
is no restriction upop the amount which you shall pay. You are 
authorized to fix any price you please.” I regard that ns a 
very dangerous proposition. I regret I shall not be here in the 
morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I did not understandethat the 
Senator was to be absent; but if he is going away, I would 
be very glad to have the Senator froin Connecticut or the Sena- 
tor from New York make the explanation now. I think the 
provision will provoke considerable discussion. 

Mr. KING. I shall be entirely satisfied to have my col- 
leagues on this side look after the matter. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, to-day when House bill 7893 
was made the unfinished business, I consented, indecd asked, 
that the bill be temporarily laid aside for the purpose of 
considering the bill now before the Senate. At that time I 
entertained the hope and the belief that its consideration could 
be finished this afternoon. I do not feel that we should adjourn 
at 4.50 o'clock. I have heard expressions fall from the lips 
of the Senator from Arkansas to the effect that he wanted 
certain amendments to go over and that they would provoke 
considerable discussion to-morrow. I want to take up the 
unfinished business to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator may take up 
the unfinished business now. The truth of the matter is that 
it is only by courtesy that the Senate permits two bilis to 
be before it at one time. There has been no delay in the 
consideration of the Air Service bill. The Senate has been 
very busy in disposing of amendments. 

If the Senator from Oregon wants to go on with the farm 
relief bill, he is entirely at liberty to do so, of course. But 
he can not make a measure the unfinished business and then 
determine just what measures shall be considered while: his 
favorite bill is before the Senate and just what length of 
time shall be devoted to the measure he permits to come for- 
ward. The Senator is within his rights when he refuses to 
permit a bill to be taken up while the farm relief bill is the 
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unfinished business, but he is not within his rights when he 
undertakes to determine how long the Senate shall remain in 
session for the consideration of other measures than the one 
in which he is directly interested. If he wants to go on 
with the farm relief bill, I suggest that he do so. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not asking for suggestions: However, 
I always treat them kindly. I am only expressing the hope 
that we may go forward a little while. I am trying to get an 
understanding as to nbout how much time this Air Service bill 
will occupy to-morrow. It is not my purpose to limit the dis- 
cussion òn the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Tt is not possible for the 
Senator in charge of the bill or for anyone else to tell the 
Senator from Oregon just what length of time will he required 
to complete the Air Service bill. It is an important measure. 
We have been hastening through a number of very important 
amendments this afternoon, and there has certainly been no 
disposition to delay. 

Mr. MCNARY. None at all, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I again suggest to the Senator 
from Oregon that instead of attempting to control the action 
of other committees and of other Senators on extraneous bills, 
that he take up the measure under his charge and proceed with 
it. As a mutter of fact, it is rnther bad practice to take up a 
DHE and then immediately lay it aside and take up some other 
bill. I wonder why the Senator from Oregon does not go on 
with his own bill, 9, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am following n practice 
not established but frequently followed by the Senator from 
Arkansas. I have been in the Senate a great many years, and 
it has been the practice, based upon the courtesy and considera- 
tion that one Senator owes to another, I am not asking anyoue 
to lecture me on what to do or what not to do, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Seuator should refrain 
from lecturing other Senators on what they shall do. I have 
not the slightest feeling about this matter, but I do not know 
why the Senator should insist that the Senate go on with the 
Air Service bill this afternoon, and for my part I do not 
expect it to do so. I expect the Senate to discontinue the con- 
sideration of the Air Service bill very soon, 

Mr. MoNARY. I am not going to ask for a discontinuance 
of the consideration of the Air Service bill. I am willing to go 
on with it for a reasonable time to-morrow. I am as anxious 
to have a full discussion antl elaboration of the various pro- 
visions of the bill as is the distinguished leader on the Dermo- 
cratic side. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator can not put me 
in the attitude of obstructing the consideration of any measure. 
It is not fair to attempt to do so, and if that is the Senator's 
object he will fail in it. n 

Mr. MeN ARX. There is no use in being hypersensitive. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I as not in the least sensi- 
tive. I wonder just what the motive of the Senator from 
Oregon is in attempting to lecture Senators about the length of 
time they shall proceed, or just why the Senator from Oregon 
finds it consistent to lay aside his bill and insist upon the 
Senate going on with some other measure. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to pro- 
cced without further interruption, I only rose for the purpose 
of making an inquiry as to about how long the Senator from 
Connecticut or the Senator from Arkansas thought they would 
need in order to complete the consideration, and full considera- 
tion, of the pending measure; also to express the hope that we 
might expedite matters so that to-morrow we could take up and 
consider the untinished business. I am willing to agree that 
we may go forward with this bill a reasonable length of time 
to-morrow—perhaps all afternoon; I do not know—but if we 
can go along a little while this evening and let the Senator 
from Connecticut make the explanation requested by the Sen- 
ator from Utah, I would suggest that as the proper procedure. 
I hope the Senator from Connecticut will explain the pending 
amendment, 

WATERS OF SNAKE RIVER IN IDAHO AND WYOMING 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
out of order to report back favorably without amendment from 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys Senate bill 4348, 
and I submit a report, No. 970, thereon. I ask also unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. KENDRICK. If I may offer a word of explanation, the 
hill anthorizes the two States of Idaho and Wyoming to enter 
into compacts for the division of water in which those two 
States are entirely and exclusively interested. I have no idea 
there will be any objection to the bill, otherwise I would not 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4348) granting the 
consent of Congress to compacts or agreements between the 


‘States of Idaho and Wyoming with respect to the division and 
‘apportionment of the waters of the Snake River and other 


streams in which such States are jointly interested, and it was 
read, as follows; 


Be it enacted, cte., That the consent of Congress is hereby given to 
the States of Idaho and Wyoming to negotiate and enter into compacts 
or agreements providing for an equitable division and apportionment 
between such States of the water supply of the Snake River and of the 
streams tributary thereto and of other streams in which such States are 
Jointly Interested. 

Sec. 2. Such consent is given upon condition that a representative 
of the United States from the Department of the Interior, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, shall participate in the negotiations and shall 
make report to Congress of the proceedings aud of any compact or 
agreement entered into. 

Sec. 3. No such compact or agreement suall be binding or obligatory 
upon either of such States unless and until it has been npproved by 
the legislature of cach of such States and by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is herewith ex- 
pressly reserved, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third rending, read the third time, 
and passed. 

THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have just received a letter 
from Secretary Hoover referring to a newspaper account of 
his testimony which I had printed in the Recorp on the 18th 
of May. The Secretary tells me that there was some confusion 
in the newspaper article. In order that no injustice may be 
done him I ask unanimous consent that his letter to me may 
be printed in the Recorp and that immediately following the 
letter there may be printed pages 526 and 527 of the cominittee 
hearings which cover Secretary Hoover's testimony referred to 
in the letter. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered, 

The letter and testimony are as follows: 


DrEPAKTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICER OF run SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 27, 1926. 
Hon. RoyaL S. COPELANÐ, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mu. SENATOR: At your request there was published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 18, pages 9000 and 9601, a newspaper ab- 
stract quoting liberally from my recent testimony on pending coal legis- 
lation before the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By some mistake, probably in the make-up of the newspaper article 
referred to, a large part of the testimony attribuled to me was not mine 
at all but presumably that of another witness on the same occasion, Mr. 
George Otis Smith, Director of the Geological Survey. 

There were also several other mistakes and omissions. For example, the 
number of men employed in the coal industry was set at 620,000,000, 
which obviously should be 620,000, I should appreciate it if this letter 
could be published in the Recoxp by vay of correction. The full text 
of my statement is, of course, available in the printed hearings. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hereerr HOOVER., 


— 


[Extract from testimony of Secretary Hoover before House Committee 
on Interstate nnd Foreign Commerce] 


If, however, we are to have periodic strikes or lockouts, with their 
Accompanying coal famines and profitecring, the public docs need 
protection on these occasions. I do not believe that anything in the 
nature of compulsory arbitration is a remedy for fallure of industrial 
relations. No one can compel either employee or employer. The 
only thing that we have so far discovered that helps in such situations 
is mediation by some ontside agency, avd most coal suspensions have 
been brought to an end sooner or later by such mediation. Every 
single bituminous dispute of importance in recent years has ultimately 
been thrust up to the Vresident for some action. It is impossible 
for the President himself to successfully carry on such negotiations. 
He must delegate action to somebody. The national coal commission 
recommended and the President has asked that he should be given 
authority to appoint a mediation board in such emergencies as are 
likely to bring about nation-wide suffering. 

I believe it desirable that such a mediation board should not be 
permanent but of emergency order, as it is best to bring new minds 
and new men on the scene in such emergencies. In order that it 
may function promptly and effectively it must be armed with the basie 
economic facts as to the industry. They can not be collected In 
emergency—there should therefore be continuous collection and publiea- 
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tion of fundamental statistics upon production, distribution, stocks, 
consumption, wages, and average prices. If the industry could furnish 
these facts regularly and reliably of Its own volition, it would be better 
that it do so than to put the Government to the expense. 

If the mediation board fails to secure solution, and the suspersion 
is widespread enough, then the emergency of famine inevitably follows. 
In most of onr grent bituminous suspensions hitherto supplies have 
degenerated to the point where public utilities and other essential 
services have become endangered. There has always been a con- 
siderable portion of nonunion production of bituminous coal. Out 
of this production the public services of the country can be protected 
by a careful distribution of the supplies available, Therefore it seems 
to me that it is desirable to arm the Government through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with power to control distribution during 
such emergencies, 

Thus it seems to me there are three things to be considered by 
the committee at the present time: An emergency mediation board, 
fin emergency authority to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in coul distribution, and in failure of provision by the industry a 
more effective seryice as to primary facts. This is not regulatory 
legisiation, and would come into action only in failure to maintain 
production. 

Such measures as are here discussed, of course, simply deal with 
symptoms of much more deep-seated diseases. A much wider and 
deeper question is the cause of the unhealthy economic condition of 
the bituminous industry which results in these periodic difficulties. 
Diagnosis of these diseases is easy enough. It has been performed 
a score of times but the remedy is by no means plain, and certainly 
there is no agreement on the part of any two important bodies in 
the country as to solution. 

A short summary of the fundamental ills of the bituminous in- 
dustry will show that they center around two main causes—two 
many mines and the seasonal character of the industry. 

1. There are about 9,000 different mines in about 90 different 
Qistricts, probably 5,000 operators having a total production capacity 
of 900,000,000 annual tons against n maximum requirement of a 
rate of 600,000,000 tons annually. There are about 620,000 men 
employed in the industry which is about 200,000 more than would 
be necessary if the required portion of the mines were employed to 
their utmost capacity. The overexpansion is the result of many causes 
Into which all the following enter: 

(a) War stimulation. 

(b) Economies in use of coal through more efficient use under 
boilers; through more economical metallurgical processes; through 
electrification ; through by-product coke, oil, etc. 

(c) Increasing capacity of nonunion fields due to the lower wage 
range always maintained there, thus tending to duplicate equipment 
in the union fields, 

(d) Great profits during famines arising from strikes, lockouts, 
and car shortages, which Induce people to enter or remain in the 
industry in hopes of such recurrent profitable periods. 

(e) The effect of the Sherman Act in preventing the -oragnization 
of larger units of production and distribution which would in effect 
retire the less economic mines to reserves and thus more regular 
operation to the more economic mines. 

(£) Periodic car shortages (less important than formerly). 

2. The Industry is to some degree seasonal in demand and therefore 
in ‘production. 

The net result of all this is that we have part-time operation of 
too many mines and the final consequence that most workers, espe- 
clally in the commercial mines, are only employed part time, and 
while the daily wage is usually very high it does not for some frac- 
tion of their number constitute eyen a decent annual living. The 
Ultuminous industry is in long view a losing business in the periods 
between famines, and no unprofitable industry can give satisfaction 
either to consumer, worker, or operator. From all these causes arise 
most of our labor friction. 


LAND IN BALDWIN COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a few days ago I asked 
unanimous consent for the consideration of House bill 8489 
relating to the title to some land in Baldwin County, Ala. At 
that time the bill had not been referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] asked that that be done and I consented and the bill 
was referred. It has been fayorably reported and is now 
on the calendar, It is approved by Secretary of the Interior 
Work. I received a telegram to-day from gentlemen interested 
in the matter asking that I have the bill passed at the carliest 
possible time. I, therefore, ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may we haye the 
bill read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill (H. R. 8489) to relinquish 
the title of the United States to the land in the claim of 
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Thomas Durnford, situate in the county of Baldwin, State of 
Alabama, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to section 42, all in township 5 south, range 
2 east of St. Stephens meridian, Baldwin County, Aln, containing 
202.65 acres, as shown on a plat of survey made by James Dowell, 
deputy surveyor, approved on February 25, 1830, by William Brown, 
principal deputy surveyor of public lands, and segregated thereon as 
the claim of Thomas Durnford be, and the same is hereby, released, 
relinquished, and confirmed by tbe United States to the equitable 
owners of the equitable titles thereto and to their respective heirs 
and assigns forever, as fully and completely, in every respect whatever, 
as could be done by patents issued according to law: Provided, That 
this act shall amount only to a relinguishment of any title that the 
United States has, or is supposed to have, in and to any of said 
lands, and shall not be construed to abridge, impair, injure, prejudice, 
or divest in any manner any valld right, title, or interest of any 
person or body corporate whatever; the true Intent of this act being 
to concede and abandon all right, title, and interest of .the United 
States to those persons, estates, firms, or corporations who would 
be the equitable owners of said lands, by reason of long continuous 
possession under color of title with claim of ownership, or otherwise, 
under the Jaws of Alabama, Including the laws of prescription and 
limitation, in the absence of the said interest, title, and estate of the 
United States, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COST OF PRODUCING ONIONS 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Senate Resolution 235, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is the resolution on the Sen- 
ate Calendar? 

Mr. GOODING. It calls on the Tariff Commission for in- 
vestigation of the cost of production of onions in competing 
countries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is on the table and 


will be read for information. 


The resolution (S. Res. 235) submitted by Mr. Goopine 
May 28, 1926, was read as follows: 


Whereas the large, rapidly increasing importations of onions have 
resulted in a decline in the prices of onions in many portions of the 
United States, so that now these prices are at times below the cost 
of productjon: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Tarif Commission is hereby re- 
quested to investigate, under the provisions of section 315 of the 
tariff act of 1922, the cost of production of onions in the United States 
and the principal competing foreign countries, and to report its findings 
to the President of the United States. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not be- 
lieve the resolution should come up at this time. I suggest 
that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
objection. 

ADDRESSES AT ARLINGTON 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, yesterday at Arlington the 
President of the United States delivered a very remarkable ad- 
dress and the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIIs] also de- 
livered a splendid address. I ask unanimous consent that the 
two addresses may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The addresses are as follows: 

ÅDDRESS BY PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 

This Nation approaches no ceremony with such unlyersal sanction as 
that which is held in commemoration over the graves of those who have 
performed military duty, In our respect for the living and our rever- 
ence for the dead, in the unbounded treasure which we have poured 
out in bounties, in the continual requiem services which we have held. 
America at least has demonstrated that Republics are not ungrateful. 
It is one of the glories of our country that so long as we remain faith- 
ful to the cause of justice and truth and liberty this action will con- 
tinue. We have waged no wars to determine a succession, establish a 
dynasty, or glorify a reigning house. Our military operations have 
been for the service of the cause of humanity. The principles on which 
they have becn fought have more and more come to be accepted as the 
ultimate standards of the world. They have been of an enduring sub- 
stance which is not weakened but only strengthened by the passage of 
time and the contemplation of reason, 
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Our experience in that respect ought not to lead us too hastily to 
assume that we have been therefore better than other people, but cer- 
tainly we have been more fortunate, We enme on the stage at a later 
time, so that this country had presented to it, already attained, a 
ciyllizetion that other countries hud secured only as a result of a long 
and painful struggle. Of the various races of which we are composed 
substantially all have a history for making warfare which it is often- 
times hard to justify, as they have come up through various degrees of 
development, They bore this burden in ages past in order that this 
country might be freed from it. Under the circumstances it behooves 
us to look on their record of advance through great difficulties with 
much compassion and be thankful that we have been spared from a 
Jike expericnce, and out of our compassion and our thankfulness con- 
stintly to remember that because of greater advantages and opportunl- 
tics we are charged with superior duties and obligations. Perhaps no 
country on earth has greater responsibilities than America. 

NOT WARLIKE NATION 

Notwithstanding all the honor which this country has bestowed upon 
the living and all the reverence that has marked its attitude toward 
the dead who have served us in a military capacity, we are not a war- 
like Nation. As a people we have not sought milltary glory. Because 


„Of our fortunate circumstances, such wars as we haye waged have been 


for the purpose of securing conditions under which peace would be 
more permanent, liberty would be more secure, and justice would be 
more certain. It was this principle that peculiarly characterized the 
forces who acknowledged as their Commander in Chief Abraham 
Lincoln. 

While this day was legally established many years ago as an occa- 
sion to he devoted to the memory of our country’s dead, it can not but 
each year refresh the sentiment of respect and honor in which our 
country holds their living comrades. Of those great armies that 
maintained the long struggle from 1861 to 1865, which ranked in size 
with any the world had ever before seen, but a few shattered ranka 
now remain. The old valor yet lives. The old devotion to country, the 
old loyalty to the flag, remain. But the youth and physical vigor which 
caused theny to be characterized the boys in blue are gone from these 
heroes of a fornrer generation. 

Kut the spirit which they so nobly represented two generations ago 
has not departed from the land. It was resurgent in the days of 1898 
and in 1917, and finds a lineal sucecssion in the three branches which 
make up the land and sea forces of the present day and in the public 
opinion of the people. Our country bas never had a better equipped 
Army or a more efficient Navy in time of peace than it has at the 
present time. The Air Service is being perfected, better quarters are 
being provided, and our whole Military Establishment is being made 
worthy of the power and dignity of this great Nation. We realize 
that national security and national defense can not be safely neglected. 
To do so is to put in peril our domestic tranquillity and jeopardize our 
respect and standing among the other nations. 

Yet the American forces are distinctly the forces of peace. They 
are the guaranties of that order and tranquillity in this part of the 
world which is alike beneficial to us and all the other nations. Every 
one knows that we covet no territory; we entertain no imperialistic 
designs; we harbor no enmity toward any other people. We seek 
no revenge; we nurse no grievances; we have inflicted no injuries; 
and we fear no enemies. Our ways are the ways of peace. 

APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE 

We are attempting to make our contribution to the peace of the 
world, not in any sensational or spectacular way, but by the appli- 
cation of practical, workable, scasoned methods and an appeal to 
the common sense of mankind. We do not rely upon the threat of 
force in our international relations or in our attempt to maintain our 
position in the world. We have seen force tried, but the more people 
study its results the more they must be convinced that on the whole 
it has failed. Conditions sometimes arise where it seems that an 
appeal to arms is inevitable, but such conflicts decide very little. In 
the end it is necessary to make an appeal to reason, and until adjust- 
ments fire reached by covenants which harmonize with the prevailing 
sense of justice a final solution bas not been found. 

Ever since the last great conflict the world has been putting a re- 
newed emphasis, not on preparation to succeed in war, but on an 
attempt by preventing war to succeed in peace. This movement has 
the full and complete approbation of the Anrerican Government and 
the American people. While we have been unwilling to interfere in 
the political relationship of other countries and have consistently re- 
frained from intervening except when our help bas been sought and 
we have felt that it could be effectively given, we have signified our 
willingness to become associated with other nations in a practical 
plan for promoting international justice through the world court. 
Such a tribunal furnishes a method of the adjustment of international 
differences in accordance with our treaty rights and under the generally 
accepted rules of international law. When questions arise which all 
parties agree ought to be adjudicated but which do not yield to the 
ordinary methods of diplomacy, here is a forum to which the parties 
unity voluntarily repair in the consciousness that their dignity suffers 
no diminution and that their cause will be determined impartially, 
according te the law and the evidence. That is a sensible, direct, 
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efiicient, and practical method of adjusting differences which can not 
fail to appeal to the intelligence of the American people. 

Put while we put our trust not on force but on a reign of law and 
the administration of justice, yet we know that the maintenance of 
peice can not but to a large extent be dependent upon our sentiments 
und desires. In spite of all the treaties we may make and all the 
tribunals we may establish, unless we maintain a public opinion devoted 
to peace we can not escape the ravages of war. A determination to do 
right will be more effective than all our treaties and courts. nil our 
armies and ficets, A peaceful people will have peace, but a warlike 
people can not escape war. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS CAUSED WAR 


Peace has an economic foundation to which too little attention has 
been given. No student can doubt that it was to a large extent the 
economic condition of Europe that drove those overburdened coun- 
tries headlong into the World War. They were engaged In maintain- 
ing competitive armaments. If one country liid the keel of one war- 
ship, some other country considered it necessary to lay the keel of 
two warships. If one country enrolled a regiment, some other country 
enrolled three regiments. Whole peoples were armed and drilled and 
trained to the detriment of their industrial life and charged and taxed 
and assessed until the burden could no longer be borne. Nations 
cracked under the load and sought relief from the intolerable pressure 
by pillaging each other. It was to avoid a repetition of such a 
catastrophe that our Government proposed and brought to a successful 
conclusion the Washington conference for the limitation of naval arma- 
ments. We have been altogether desirous of an extension of this prin- 
ciple aud for that purpose have sent our delegates ton preliminary con- 
ference of nations now sitting at Geneva. Out of that conference we 
expect some practical results, We believe that other nations ought to 
join with us in laying aside their suspicions and hatreds sufficiently to 
agree among themselves upon methods of mutual relief from the neces- 
sity of the maintenance of great land and sea forces. This can not be 
done if we constantly have in mind the resort to war for the redress 
of wrongs and the enforcement of rights. Europe has the League of 
Nations. That ought to be able to provide those countries with cer- 
tain political guaranties which our country does not require. Besides 
this there is the World Court, which can certainly be used for the 
determination of all justiciable disputes. 

We should not underestimate the difficulties of European nations 
nor fail to extend to them the highest degree of patience and the most 
sympathetic consideration. But we can not fail to assert our con- 
viction that they are in great need of further limitation of armaments 
and our determination to lend them every assistance in the solution 
of their problems. We haye entered the conference with the utmost 
good faith on our part and in the sincere belief that it represents the 
utmost good faith on their part. We want to see the problems that 
are there presented stripped of all technicalities and met and solved 
in a way that will secure practical results. We stand ready to give 
our support to every effort that is made in that direction. 

While we are thus desirous of the economic welfare of other coun- 
tries in part because of its relation to world peace, we ought to remem- 
ber that our own Government owes a great duty to the American people 
in this direction. It is for this reason in part that I have insisted 
upon a policy of constructive economy in the national administration, 
If we can make the circumstances of the people easy, if we can relieve 
them of the burden of heavy taxation, we shall have contributed to that 
contentment and peace of mind which will go far to render them 
immune from any envious inclination toward other countries. If the 
people prosper in their business, they will be the less likely to resort 
to the irritating methods of competition in foreign trade out of which 
arise mutual misunderstandings and animosities. They will not be 
driven to the employment of sharp practices in order to support and 
maintain their own position. Being amply supplied with their own 
resources, they will not be so inclined to turn covetous eyes toward 
the resources of other nations. 


DISCHARGED OBLIGATION 


Such a condition will likewise give opportunity to devote our sur- 
plus wealth, not to the payment of high taxes but to the financing 
of the needs of other nations. Our country has already through pri- 
vate sources recognized the requirements in this direction and has 
made large advances to foreign governments and foreign enterprises 
for the purpose of reestablishing their publie credit and their private 
industry. By such action we have not only discharged an obligation 
to humanity but have likewise profited in our trade relations and 
established a community of interests which can not but be an added 
security for the maintenance of peace. In so far as we can confirm 
other people in the possession of profitalle industry, without injuring 
ourselves, we shall have removed from them that economic pressure 
productive of those dissensions, discords, and hostilities which are 
a fruitful source of war. 

It has been i accordance with these principles that we haye made 
generous settlements~of our foreign debts. The little sentiment of 
“live and let live” expresses a great truth. It has been thought wise 
to extend the payment of our debts over a long period of years, with 
a very low rate of interest, in order to relieve foreign peoples of the 
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burden of economie pressure beyond their capacity to bear. An ad- 
justment has now been made of all these major obligations, and they 
have all but one been mutually ratified. The moral principle of the 
payment of international debts bas been preserved. Every dollar 
that we have advanced to these countries they haye promised to repay 
with some interest. Gur National Treasury is not in the banking 
business. We did not make these loans as a banking enterprise. We 
made them to a very large extent as an incident to the prosecution 
of the war, We have not sought to adjust them on a purely banking 
basis. We have taken into consideration all the circumstances and 
the elements that attended the original transaction and all the results 
that will probably flow from their settlement. They have been 
liquidated on this broad moral and ‘humanitarian basis. We believe 
that the adjustments which have been made will be mutually boneficial 
to the trade relations of the countries involved and that out of these 
economic benefits there will be derived additional guarantics to the 
stability and peace of the world, 
SITUATED DIFFERENTLY 

But if we are to maintain our position of understanding and good 
will with the nations abroad we must continue to maintain the same 
sentiments at Lome. We are situated differently in this respect from 
any other country, il the other great powers have a comparatively 
homogeneous population, close kindred in race and blood and speech, 
and commonly little divided in religious beliefs. Our great Nation is 
made up of the strong and virlle pioncering stock of nearly all the 
countries of the world. We have a variety of race and language and 
religious belief. If any of thes: different peoples fall into disfavor 
among us, there comes a guick reaction against the rest of us from 
the relatives and friends in their place of origin which affects the 
public sentiment of that country, even though it may not be actually 
expressed in the official actions of their goyernment. Such misunder- 
standings interfere with our friendly relations, are harmful to our 
trade, and retard the general progress of civilization. 

We all subscribe to the principle of religious liberty and toleration 
and equality of rights. This principle is in accordance with the funda- 
mental Jaw of the land. It is the very spirit of the American Con- 
stitution. We all recognize and admit that it ought to be put into 
practical operation. We know that every argument of right and reason 
requires such action. Yet in time of stress and public agitation we 
haye too great a tendency to disregard this policy and indulge in 
race hatred, religious intolerance, and disregard of equal rights. Such 
sentiments are bound to react upon those who Earbor them. Instead 
of being a benefit, they are a positive injury. We do not have to 
examine history very far before we see whole countries that have been 
blighted, whole civilizations that have been shattered by a spirit of 
intolerance. They are destructive of order and progress at home and 
a danger to peace and good will abroad. No better example exists of 
toleration than that which is exhibited by those who wore the blue 
toward those who wore the gray. Our condition to-day is not merely 
that of one people under one flag, but of a thoroughly united people, 
who haye seen bitterness and enmity which once threatened to fever 
thom pass away and a spirit of kindness and good will reign over 
them all, 

i AT PEACH WITE WORLD 


The success with which we have met in all of these undertakings is 
a matter of universal knowledge. We are at peace with all the world. 
Those of this generation who passed through the World War have had 
an experience which will always canse them to realize what an infinite 
blessing peace is. We are in an era of unbounded prosperity. The 
financial condition of our National Government is beginning to be more 
easy to be borne. While many other nations and many localities within 
our own country are struggling with a burden of increased debts and 
rising taxes, which makes them seck for new sources from which by 
further taxation they can secure new revenues, we have made progress 
toward paying off our national debt, have greatly reduced our national 
taxes, and been able to relicye the people by abandoning altogether 
many sources of national revenue. We are not required to look alto- 
gether to the future for our rewards and find in our lot nothing but 
sacrifices for the present. Now, here, to-day, we are all able to enjoy 
those benefits which will come from universal peace and nation-wide 
prosperity. 

As these old soldiers, the Hving descendants of the spirit of Wash- 
ington that made our country, go down toward the setting sun, repre- 
senting the spirit of Lincoln, who saved our country, they will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are leaving behind them the 
same spirit, still undaunted, still ready to maintain in the future a more 
abiding peace and a more abounding prosperity, under which America 
can continue to work for the salvation of the world. 


ADPRESS BY SENATOR Frank B. WILLIS 
This day is set apart by national custom as a solemn, festival of the 
heroie dead, 
It is fitting that the President of the United States, speaking the 
patriotic sentiments of a great Nation, should here amidst these 
pepulchers of silence pledge anew and afresh the firm resolye of every 
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real American that these dead shall not have died In vain and that the 
principles they sustained in life shall be maintained and defended to 
latest time by us, the beneficiaries of their heroic sacrifice. 

Human speech here utterly fails to express the sentiment that 
enthralls our souls. But if the volces forever stilled by saber stroke 
and bullets’ scream and cannon roar could once more speak, what a 
story they could tell! 

Over yonder are the graves of Union soldlers—their voices could tell 
of constitutional compromise, a generation of bitter debate, and 
finally titanic civil strife—the conflict of the mightiest armies whose 
tread had ever shaken the planet. They would speak of Bull Run and 
Shiloh, of Chickamauga and the Wilderness, of Vicksburg and Gettys- 
burg, and finally of Appomattox—a consummation honorable to van- 
quished and victor and beneficial to generations yet unborn. 

Their note of trlumph would be blended into the softer tones of 
praise and thanksgiving for the preservation of the Nation’s life. 

May it not be that if our ears were properly attuned we could hear 
the spirits of the mighty dead in friendly communion with their erst- 
while foes resting yonder in the Confederate plot—each justly proud 
of the unblemished record of American military valor and devotion to 
sense of duty—both and all rejoicing in the progress and peace of a 


common country under a single stainless flag defended in later struggles ~ 


by the sons of Union soldiers, fighting side by side with the sons of 
the men who wore the gray. 

A reunited country, an indissoluble Union, a common heritage, and 
a common hope— this is the message that would come to us from both 
Blue and Gray—a message from hearts beating in patriotic unison 
too strong to harbor hate. 

Fall not to hear the plaintive voice of the unknown dead, whose 
resting place is marked by yonder little pitiful square posts—no 


name, no company, no regiment—but let them not be forgotten. 


Some mother sent him away to the grand wild mnsic of war to die 
for bis country; all we know of him is that he made the supreme 
sacrifice and now rests in peace on fame's eternal camping ground. 

As we would listen in yonder direction we would hear solemn 
voices from the Maine and hoarse cries for stern retribution from 
those who in the Spanish-American War gaye their lives that others 
might be free. 

Their service was as voluntary as it was vicarious; they and thelr 
country sought no recompense other than that which comes from the 
consciousness of national duty well performed. They drove Old 
World tyranny into the sea and put a new flag in the air and a new 
star in the sky of freedom. 

As we listen there would come from yonder slope the thrilling 
young volces of the boys who died in the World War. They would 
speak to us of battles fought and victories won that free government 
among men might be preserved and insolent autocracy overthrown. 
Aye, and from Flanders field they would challenge us in the silver 
tones of one of their comrades and say: 


“In Flanders fields the popples blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


“We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved; and now we lle 
In Flanders ficlds, 


“Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who dic, 

We shall mot sleep, though poppies grow 

In Flandors fields.“ 
And In the eloquent words of Charles B. Galbreath, a Ohto father 
of a World War soldier, we may reply: 


“In Flanders ficlds the cannon boom 
And fitful flashes light the gloom, 
While up above, like cagles, fly 
The flerce destroyers of the sky; 
With stains the carth wherein you Ile 
Is redder than the poppy bloom 
In Flanders fields. 


“Sleep on, ye brave. The shricking shell, 
The quaking trench, the startled yell, 
The fury of the battle hell 
Shall wake you not; for all is well. 

Sleep peacefully; for all is well. 


“Your flaming torch aloft we bear, 
With burning heart an oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through, 
To crush the foe, or sleep with you 

In Flanders fields,” 
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The three grenat wars whose heroes we here to-day especially 
memorialize all involved the same great world-wide, univyersal problem 
free government, 

The Civil War preserved free government against assault from within 
and proved for all time that In this Republic there can be no suc- 
cessful appeal from the ballot to the bullet. 

The Spanish-American War extended free institutions and drove bate- 
ful feudal tyranny from our western: world, 

The World War saved free government from brutal extermination. 

These three great conflicts exemplify the lesson of history that. crises 
sometimes come that only an appeal to arms cam settle. We have not 
yet reached the stage where the clement of force can be safely banished 
from consideration. 

A wafture of the hand will not abolish war. Peace among. nations 
can not be secured by complicated International machinery. The world 
can not be reformed by the adoption of a resolution.. Strife can, not be 
exterminated by a spray of rose water. 

Nobody wants war; all desire peace; yet. momentous hours come 
when some will make war on. an institution. or a nation rather than 
let it live, and others will accept war rather than let the nation die. 

If combined international force under any name intervenes iu suclt a 
case, it provokes and makes ineyitable the very thing sought to be 
avoided, 

A war against war is war. 

There is a difference between pence and pacifism, 

Abandonment of preparation for national defense would invite insult 
and lead to war. America is for pence, but It must always remain free, 
It will help others voluntarily, but not under compulsion.. It will never 
surrender its sovereignty as a Nation to any world government, So far 
Qs pence can be promoted by conference, by discussion, by law America 
has aided aud will aid in such promotion; but it will at all times 
maintain its own independence of action unfettered and unafraid: 

It does not underestimate or fail to appraise and appreciate the 
good in other nations and thelr contributions to the world's progress, 
but it liclleves in its owm destiny, and proposes to carve out that 
destiny In its own way. Those who come to us from beyond the 
fen must become Americans in the fullest sense. How many or 
whether any shall’ come is purely an American problem to be solved 
by our own Government. No foreign citizen has on his own part any 
inherent right to cross America’s threshold. This Republic shall not 
be Asiaticized or Europeanized. America must always be American. 

At Gettysburg Lincoln said: 

“The world. will little note nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here.” 

On this commanding eminence looking down on the Capitol of the 
mightiest, freest, and hest Republic benexth tite sturs, let us consecrate 
ourselves to the lofty principles of these heroes who all about us 
sleep. beneath a. wilderness of flowers. Let us keep aliye our sense 
of obligation to the American, soldier and, suilor—without their sacrifice 
we would now have no flag, no country, no Government. They gave 
all in their country’s cAuse—we are the beneficiaries of their toil and 
privation and suffering and denth. 

These flowers—the souls of nature—aro fragrant, but not so fra- 
grant as the memory of their valiant deeds; yon sturdy oak 18 strong, 
but stronger still are the abiding truths for which they bade good-by 
to life. And when this marble amphitheater—a patriotic sermon in 
stone—shall have crumbled back into dust and this everlasting hill 
shall haye sunk beneath the sen the courage, character, and conscience 
of our soldier dead will yet be an Inspiration and a benediction to 
generations yet unborn, 

Sleeping soldiers of the Republic—lall and farewell! 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After seyen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, June 2, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS * 
Eeceutive nominations received by the Senate June 1, 1926 
SPECIAL DEPUTY COMMISSIONER or INTERNAL REVENUE 
Pressly R. Baldridge, of Dubuque, Iowa, to be special deputy 
commissioner of internal revenue. New office created by section 
920 (b) (3) of the revenue act of 1926, approved February 26, 
IEAVPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE Corrs OF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
T'o be brigadicr general, Medical Reserve 


rig. Gen. Frederick Fuller Russell, Medical Corps Reserve, 
from November 4, 192) 
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PosTMASTERS: } 
ALABAMA: 

James W. Maddox to be postmaster at Elba, Ala., in place of 
S. E. Rowe. Incumbents commission expired December 21, 
1925. ; 

ARKANSAS 

Perry W. Hampton to be postmaster at Glenwood, Ark., in 
place of P. W. Hampton. Ineumbent’s commission expires 
June 5, 1926. 

Charlie C. Cherry to be postmaster at Hoxie, Ark., in place 
of C. C. Cherry. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1926. 

Maie Pierce to be postmaster at Manila, Ark., in place of 
Maie Pierce. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1926.. 

Isaac J. Morris to be: postmaster at Mountain Home, Ark., 
in place of I. J. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 5, 1926. 

Herschel Neely to be postmaster at Paragould, Ark., in. place 
of Herschel Neely. Incumbents. commission expires June 5, 
1926. 

Hubert C. Hallowell to be postmaster at Pocahontas, Ark., in 
place of II. C. Hallowell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 5, 1926, 

Nannie L. Connevey to be postmaster at Bauxite, Ark., in 
place of Adine Dimmig, resigned. > 

CALIFORNIA 1 


Cynthia. P. Griffith to be pastmaster at Wheatland, Calif., 
In place of C. P. Griffith. Incumbent’s commission, expires. June 
3, 1926. 

Adeline M. Rogers to be postmaster at Centerville, Calif., in 
place of F, T. Hawes, resigned. 

CONNECTICUT t 

Francis W. Chaffee, jr., to be postmaster at Eagleville, Conny 
in place of F. W. Chaffee, jr. Ineumbent’s commission expireg 
June 6, 1926. i 

Walfred ©. Carlson to be postmaster at Washington Depot, 
Conn., in. place of W. C. Carlson. Incumbent’s: commission 
expires June 6, 1920; $ 

GEORGIA 1 


Jolm T. Cagle to be postmaster at Ball Ground, Ga., in plaed 
of A. A. Spence. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 
1926. 

James II. Foster to be postmaster at Cornelia, Ga,, in pines 
of J. H. Foster. Incumbent's commission expired March 17, 
1926. 

Robert T. Broome to be postmaster at Danielsville, Ga., in 
place of R. T. Broome. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
17, 1926. 

Maggie Clarke to be postmaster at Milan, Ga., in place of 
J. R. Studstill. Incumbent’s commission expired March 9, 
1926. 

Jett M. Potts to be postmaster at West Point, Ga,, in place 
of J. M. Potts, Incumbent's commission expires June 2, 1026. 


ILLINOIS 


Frederick H. Meyer to be postmaster at Deertield, HL, in 
place of L. L. Meyer, resigned: 

INDIANA \ 

Ella S. Shesler to be postmaster at Burnettsville, Ind., in 
place of B. S. Shesler. Incumbents commission expires June > 
26; 1926. 

William J. DeVerter to be postmaster at Cayuga, Indi, in 
place of W. J. DeVerter. Incumbents commission expires June 
3, 1926. 

George II. Thomas to be postmaster at Fortville, Ind., in 
place of G. H. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
6, 1926. 

Fred S. Huffman to be postmaster at Lapel, Ind., in placo 
of F. S. Huffman. Incumbent’s commission expires June 17, 
1926. 

Hugh A. Fenters to be postmaster at Macy, Ind, in placa 
1 K. Fenters. Incumbents commission expires June 8, 
1926. I 

Clyde H. Fee to be postmaster at Waterloo, Ind, in place 
of C. H. Fee. Incumbents commission expired January 18, 
1020. 

IOWA 


Gust A, Hall to be postmaster at Colo, Iowa, in place of 
G. A. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expires June 6, 1926, 

Samuel J. Stites to be postmaster at Crawfordsville, Iowa, 
In place of H. L. Shaffer. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 6, 1926. 

John. Geiger to be postmaster at Mindon, Iowa, in, place of 
John Geiger. Incumbent’s commission: expires: June 6, 1926. 
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George A. Redenbaugh to be postmaster at Tabor, Iowa, in 
place of R. G. Laird. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. 

Walter H. Vance to be postmaster at Winterset, Towa, in 
place of W. H. Vance. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 15, 1926. 

KENTUCKY 

Chester Roach to be postmaster at Dundee, Ky. Ollice be- 

came presidential January 1, 1925. 
MINNESOTA 

Asa R. Woodbeck to be postmaster at Brookpark, Minn., in 
pace of A. R. Woodbeck. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 5, 1926. 

Emil Kukkola to be postmaster at Finlayson, Minn., in place 
of Emil Kukkola. Incumbents commission expires June 5, 
1926. 

Lawrence J. Nasett to be postmaster at Robbinsdale, Minn., 
in place of L. J. Nasett. Incumbents commission expires June 
5, 1926. 2 

Harry M. Logan to be postmaster at Royalton, Minn., in place 
of II. M. Logan. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 1926. 

NEBRASKA 

Marie A. Lybolt to be postmaster at Brunswick, Nebr., in 
place of M. A. Lybolt. Incumbent's commission expires June 6, 
1926. 

Herbert M. Hanson to be postmaster at Clay Center, Nebr., in 
place of H. M. Hanson. Ineumbent’s commission expires June 
6, 1926. 

Bessie R. Adams to be postmaster at Palmer, Nebr., in place 
of B. R. Adams. Incumbeut’s commission expired February 24, 
1926. 

NEW JERSEY « 

Lillie A. Trumpore to be postmaster at Califon, N. J., in place 
of H. K. Trumpore. Incumbents commission expired March 18, 
1926. 

Matilda M. Hodapp to be postmaster at Spotswood, N. J., in 
place of M, M. Hodapp. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
2, 1926. 

NEW YORK 

Harry L. Carhart to be postmaster at Coeymans, N. Y., in 
place of H. L. Carhart. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925, 

James E. McDonald to be postmaster at Cohoes, N. Y., in 
place of J. E. McDonald. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

Jolin ©. Sweeny to be postmaster at Hartsdale, N. Y., in place 
of Frederick Theall. Iucumbent's commission expires June 2, 
1926. 

Clarence M. Herrington to be postmaster at Johnsonville, 
N. V., in place of C. M. Herrington. Incumbent’s commission 
expires June 2, 1926, 

Dana J. Duggan to be postmaster at Niagara University, 
N. V., in place of T. A. Gorman, Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 23, 1926. 

Violet Breen to be postmaster at Roslyn Heights, N. Y., in 
place of Violet Breen, Incumbent’s commission expires June 3, 
1926. 

iverett S. Turner to be postmaster at Haverstraw, N. Y., in 

_ Place of G. H. Howarth, deceased, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Roscoe C. Jones to be postmaster at Manteo, N. C., in place 

of R. C. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires June 3, 1926. 
OKLAHOMA 

William C. Yates to be postmaster at Comanche, Okla., in 
place of W. C. Yates. Iucumbent’s commission expired Muy 16, 
1926. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Otto W. Petry to he postmaster at Elk Lick, Pa., in place of 
O. W. Petry. Incumbent's commission expires June 2, 1926. 

Donald ©. Mapel to be postmaster at Greensboro, Pa., in 
place of D, C. Mapel. Incumbent’s commission expired May 31, 
1926. 

William H. Scholl to be postmaster at Hellertown, Pa., in 
place of W. II. Scholl. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 
1926. 

Albert D. Karstetter to be postmaster at Loganton, Pa., in 
place of A. D. Karstetter, Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 5, 1926. 

Harriett S. Earnest to be postmaster at Mifilinburg, Pa., in 
place of ©. W. Steese. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 2, 1926. 

©. Howard Gilpin to be postmaster at Upland, Pa., in place of 
J. H. Dalton. Iucumbent's commission expired March 7, 1926. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 

Ralph W. Wall to be postmaster at Campobello, S. C., In 
place of R. W. Wall. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 
1926. 

TEN NESSEB 
Nona C. Armstrong to be postmaster at Martel, Teun. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1925. 
TEXAS 
zert J. McDowell to be postmaster at Del Rio, Tex., in place 
of B. J. McDowell. Incumbent's commission expires June 2, 
1926. 

Daisy M. Singleton to be postmaster at Marble Falls, Tex., in 
place of D. M. Singleton. Incumbents commission expires 
June 2, 1926. 

Claud C. Morris to be postmaster at Rosebud, Tex., in place 
of ©, C. Morris, Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 1926. 

Clinton J. Farrell to be postmaster at Vernon, Tex., in place 
of C. J. Farrell. Incumbents commission expires June 5, 1926. 

Ada A, Ladner to be postmaster at Yorktown, Tex., in place 
of A. A. Ladner. Incumbent's commission expires June 2, 1926. 

UTAH 

Clark Allred to be postmaster at Delta, Utah, in place of 

Clark Allred. Incumbent's commission expires June 6, 1926. 
VERMONT 

Marion C. White to be postinaster at Cavendish, Vt., in place 

of M. ©. White. Incumbent’s commission expires June 2, 1926. 
VIRGINIA 

Grace K. White to be postmaster at Ballston, Va., in place 
of G. §. White. Incumbent's commission expired October 20, 
1925. 

Charles B. Graves to be postmaster at Chester, Va., in place 
of ©. B. Graves. Incumbents commission expired April 10, 
1926. 

Annie G. Davey to be postmaster at Evington, Va., in place 
of A. G. Davey. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1926. 

Winter Owens to be postmaster at Haymarket, Va., in place 
of Winter Owens. Incumbent's commission expired April 17, 
1926. 

Missouri S. Harmon to be postmaster at Melfa, Va., in place 
of M. S. Harmon, Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 
1926. 

Mollie H. Gettle to be postmaster at Rustburg, Va., in place 
of M. H. Gettle. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 1926. 
WASHINGTON 

Harry E. Stark to be postmaster at Okanogan, Wash., in 
place of H. E, Stark. Incumbent’s commission expired April 11, 
1926. 

Katherine Irving to be postmaster at Dryden, Wash., in place 
of A. F. Farris, resigned. 

Hilda G. Mitchell to be postmaster at Malden, Wash., in place 
of J. R. Patterson, removed, 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charles J. Parsons to be postmaster at Sabraton, W. Va., in 
place of C. J. Parsons. Incumbent’s commission expires June 3, 
1926. 

Ruferd Is. Gillespie to be postmaster at Man, W. Va., in place 
of J. W. Thornbury, resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

James W. Simmons to be postmaster at Sturtevant, Wis., in 
place of J. W. Simmons. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 29, 1926. 


CONVIRMATIONS 
Ewecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June J, 1926 
VPosTMASTERS 
KENTUCKY 
Robert L. Jones, Mergantield. 
: MARYLAND 
Ernest G. Willard, Poolesville. 
MICHIGAN 
William H. Florian, Grand Junction, 
Minnie E. Allen, Leslie. z 
NEW YORK 
Erama P, Shutts, Mexico. 
OHIO 
Reno H, Critchfield, Shreve. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Richard F, Smith, Clio, 
John B. Folger, Easley. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, June 1, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal are Thy mercies, Lord, and we praise Thy excellent 
name. How maryelous are the wisdom, power, and love which 
all Thy works declare. O Thou who fillest the heavens with 
glory and the great earth with goodness, we humbly bow in Thy 
presence in acknowledgment of our absolute dependence. Enrich 
our minds with knowledge, fill our hearts with love, that with 
all diligence we may perform our whole duty. Muy the wisdom 
of popular government be demonstrated through the decisions 
of these the chosen servants of our land. May their labors be 
an incentive te the people to deal justly and to do good. O God 
of the rose, of the lily’s cup, of the bird’s wing, of the wild 
flower, and the roadside weed, give us of the beauty, the glory, 
and the condescendence which Thy love bestows. In the name 
of Jesus. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 29, 1926, 
was read and approved. 


THE PASSING OF LINCOLN 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record and include therein some brief 
correspondence with Corpl. James Tanner regarding the death 
of Lincoln, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the mmi- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRBAR. Mr. Speaker, several days ago it was my privi- 
lege to have a highly interesting interview with Corpl. James 
Tanner, once commander of the Grund Army of the Republic, a 
mun who lost both legs in the Civil War, and an able, rugged, 
forceful man to-day, who cares nothing for titles nor honors 
beyond the plain name of “corporal,” which he earned when a 
boy of 17 in the Army, and when so frightfully wounded in 
battle. Corporal Tanner is honorably known throughout every 
State of the Union he once helped to save, so no words of in- 
troduction are necessary. 

He was called upon by Secretary Stanton and others as a 
stenographer to be present on that terrible night when Lincoln 
Was assassinated. The facts related by Corporal Tanner imme- 
diately surrounding the events of that night are of such wide- 
spread interest and supply & chapter that may not have been 
preserved elsewhere, thut I have asked the privilege to place 
in the Recoxp his recent letter to me and his statement of what 
transpired within his own knowledge on the night of April 14, 
1865. 

In doing this let me further say it is also at the request of my 
father, now living, aged nearly 92 years, former commander 
District of Columbia Grand Army of the Republic, a veteran of 
the Second Wisconsin Cavalry, who served three years and six 
months during that great war and who also fought under 
Lincoln to save the Union. On this day, following the impres- 
sive memorial exercises held throughout the land yesterday, I 
feel the time and circumstance is opportune for their insertion 
in the Racorp: 

A LETTEN FROM CORPORAL TANNER 


RecIsTER OF WILLS, UNITED STATES COURTHOUSE, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1926. 
Hon. TANES A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr, FREAR: Thanks for your very complimentary commu- 
nication. While I would not desire to be thought as seeking publicity 
because of my accidental participation in the supreme tragedy of this 
Nation and all of its history, I have no objection to what you propose, of 
placing that article in the Record of Congress, for I can readily seo 
that the matter is of very general interest to all our millions of inhabi- 
tants. This, not at all because I wrote it, but because of their interest 
in the towering, subject of what I wrote. It has neyer been in the 
Recorp. In one way or other, the subject matter has been printed, 
but never collectedly, to Mustrate: 

As I told you, for 50 yenrs.I have attended the annual encampments 
of the Grand Army of the Republic; never missed one since I began 
in 1876. Well, it was generally known that I had been in that death 
group and the reporters would come for an interview, and generally, 
they would mangle what I gave them, plenty of misstatements, and 
whatever they got they would cut it to suit their cloth, and the 
“cloth was the space they could give it, and even after I wrote this 
article some veurs ago, I would take a copy or two along to the na- 
tional encampment, and when they would come at me about this mat- 
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ter, unnd them this statement, they would take it, but they would 
mensure what space they bad in their paper and invarinbly cut it, 
und never once gaye it in full, and I never felt more Uke hitting a 
man in cold ‘blood (though I gness I was suddenly hot under the 
collar) as when a sprig of a reporter tackling me about it, sald, 
“So you were really at Mr. Lincoln’s deathbed?" 1 sald, “Yes; 
there's my account of it. Don't pour more questions on me,“ and with 
a smirk, he remarked, “It must have been an interesting occasion.” 
I certainly would havo smote him if I had had the physical ability. 
You are at perfect Hberty to do whatever you see fit with it. 
Cordially yours, 
JAMES TANNER, 
THE PASSING o ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Among all the characters who loomed large in the public mind from 
1861 to 1865, one came to stand apart and alone in supremacy, finally 
recognized almost unanimously the world over as without a peer. It 
took the perspective of many years to enable us to get a correct view 
of the greatness of his character, his transcendent intellectual endow- 
ment, the utter unselfishness of his purpose, his absolute devotion to 
the interests of the Nation, which had called bim to its Jendership 
and the great agony endured by his loving, gentle heart as he stag- 
gered under his awful burden, an agony never equaled since the 
Savior of mankind passed the night in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

Our people have shown in a thousand ways, and particularly in his 
recent centennial, that every atom relating to the life of Abraham 
Lincoln is of intense and continuous interest to them, and because of 
this und because of the fact that I was a spectator of the final scene 
of the supreme tragedy of that time on the morning of April 15, 1865, 
I pen these lines, 

At that time I was an employee of the Ordnance Bureau of the War 
Department and had some ability as a shorthand writer, The latter 
fact brought me within touch of the events of that awful night. 1 had 
gone with a friend to witness the performance that evening at Grover's 
Theater, where now stands the New National. Soon after 10 o'clock a 
man rushed in from the lobby and cried out, “President Lincoln has 
been shot in Ford's Theater.“ There was great confusion at once, most 
of the audience rising to their fect. Some one cried out, “It's a ruse 
of the pickpockets; look out!“ Almost everybody resumed his seat, 
but almost immediately one of the cast stepped out on the stage and 
sald, “ The sad news is too true; the audience will disperse.” 

My friend and myself crossed to Willard's Hotel and there were told 
that Secretary Seward had been killed. Men's faces blanched as they 
at once asked, “What news of Stanton? Have they got bim, too?” 
The wildest rumors soon filled the air. 

I had rooms at the time in the house adjoining the Peterson house, 
into which the President had been carried. Hastening down to Tenth 
Street, I fouud an almost solid mass of humanity blocking the street 
and the crowd constantly enlarging. A silenco that was appalling 
prevailed. Interest centered on all who entered or «merged from the 
Peterson house, and all of the latter were closely questioned as to the 
stricken President's condition, From the first the answers were un- 
varying— that there was no hope. 

A military guard had been placed in front of the house and thoso 
adjoining, but upon telling the commanding officer that I lived there I 
passed up to my apartment, which comprised the second story front of 
the house. There was a balcony in front, and I found my rooms and 
the balcony thronged by the other occupants of the house. Horror 
was in every heart and dismay on every countenance. We had just 
about a weck of tumultuous joy over the downfall of Richmond and 
the collapse of the Confederacy, and now in an instant all this was 
changed to the deepest woe by the foul shot of the cowardly assassin, 


CORPORAL TANNER CALLED TO TAKE NOTES ON TIB ASSASSINATION 


It was nearly midnight when Major General Augur came out on the 
stoop of the Peterson House and asked if there was anyone in tha 
crowd who could write shorthand. There was no response from the 
strect, but one of my friends on the balcony told the general there 
was n young man inside who could serye him, whereupon the general 
‘told him to ask me to come down as they needed me. So it was that 
I came into close touch with the scenes and events surrounding the 
final hours of Abraham Lincoln's life. 

Entering the house I accompanied General Augur down the hallway 
to the rear parlor. As we passed the door of the front parlor the 
moans and sobs of Mrs. Lincoln struck painfully upon our cars. 
Entering the rear paréor, I found Secretary Stanton, Judge David K. 
Carter, chief justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
Hon. B. A. Hill, and many others. 

I took my seat on one side of a small library table opposite Mr. Stan- 
ton, with Judge Carter at the end.. Varlous witnesses were brought in 
who had either been in Ford's Theater or up in the vicinity of Mr, 
Seward's residence. Among them were Harry Hawk, who bad been 
Asa Trenchard that night in the play, Our American Cousin, Mr. 
Alfred Cloughly, Col. G. V. Rutherford, and others. As I took down 
the statements they made we were distracted by the distress of Mrs. 
Lincoln, for though fhe folding doors between the two parlors were 
closed, her frantic sorrow was distressingly audible to us. 
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She was accompanicd by Miss Harris, of New York, who, with her 
fiance, Mojor Rathbone, had gone to the theater with the President 
and Mrs. Lincoln, Booth, in his rush through the box after ‘firing 
the fatal shot, had lunged at Mujor Rathbone with his dagger and 
wounded him fn the arm slightly. In the naturally Intense excite- 
ment over the President's condition it is probable that Major Rath- 
bone himself did not realize that be was wounded until after he had 
heen in the Peterson House some time, when he fainted from loss of 
blood, was attended to, his wound dressed, and he taken to his apart- 
ments. He and Miss Harris subsequently married. 

Through all the testiniony given by these who had been in Ford's 
Theater that night there was an undertone of horrer which held the 
witiesses back from positively identifying the assassin as Booth. Sald 
Harty Hawk, “to the best of my bellef, It was Mr. John Wilkes Booth, 
but 1 will not be positive,” and so it went through the testimony of 
others, but the sum total left no doubt as to the identity of the as- 
sassia. 

SECRETARY STANTON GAYE THE ORDERS 

Our task was Interrupted very many times during the night, some- 
times by reports or dispatches for Secretary Stanton but more often 
by him for the purpose of issuing orders calculated to enmesh Booth in 
Tiis flight. “Guard the Potomac from the city down,“ was his repeated 
direction. “He will try to get south.“ Many dispatches were sent 
from that table before morning, some to General Dix at New York, 
othera to Chicago, Philadelphia, ete. 

Several times Mr. Stunton left us a few moments and passed back 
to the room in the ell at the end of the hall where the President 
lay. The doors were open und sometimes there would be a few seconds 
of absolute silence when we could hear plainly the stertorous breathing 
of the dying man. I think it was on his return from lis third trip of 
this kind when, as he again took his seat opposite me, I looked earnestly 
at him, desiring, yet hesitating to ask if there was any chance of life. 
He understood and I saw a choke in his throat us he slowly forced the 
answer to my unspoken question—“ There is no hope.” He had im- 
pressed me through those awful hours as belng a man of steel, but I 
know then that he was dangerously near a convulsive breakdown. 

During the night there came in, I think, about every man then of 
prominence In our national life who was in the Capital at the time and 
who hud heard of the tragedy. A few whom I distinctly recall were 
Secretarles Welles, Usher, and McCulloch, Attorney General Speed, 
aud Postmaster General Dennison, Assistant Secretarles Field and Otto, 
‘Governor Oglesby, Senators Sumner and Stewart, and Generals Meigs 
aud Augur, I have seen many asserted pictures of the deathbed scene 
and mast af them have Vice President Andrew Johnson seated in a 
chair near the foot of the bed on the left side. Mr. Johuson was not 
in the house at all, but in his rooms in the Kirkwood House, and kuew 
notiting of the events of that night until he was aroused In the morning 
by Senator Stewart and others and told that he was President of the 
United States, 

With the completion of the taking of the testimony, I at once began 
to transcribe my shorthand notes into longhand. Twice while so en- 
grgel MIAs Harris supported Mrs. Lincoln down the hallway to her 
husband's bedside. The door leading into the hallway from the room 
wherein T sat was open and I had a plain view of them as they slowly 
passed. Mrs. Lincoln was not at the bedside when her husband 
breathed his last. Indeed, I think It was nearly, if not quite, two hours 
before the end when she paid her last visit to the death chamber, and 
when she passed our door on her return she cried out, 0 my God, 
and have I given my husband to die!” 


WORSE SUFFERING THAN FOUND ON BATTLE FIELDS 


I have witnessed and experienced much physical agony on battle field 
and in hospital, but of it all nothing sunk deeper in my memory than 
that moun of a breaking heart. 

I finished transcribing my notes at 6.45 in the morning and passed 
back luto the room where the President lay. There were gathered all 
those whose names I have mentioned and many others, about 20 or 25 
in all, I should judge. The bed had been pulled out from the corner 
and owing to the stature of Mr. Lincoln he lay diagonally on his back. 
He had been utterly unconscious from the instant the bullet ploughed 
into liis brain. His stertorous breathing subsided a couple of minutes 
after 7 o'clock. From then to the end only the gentle rise and fall of 
his bosom gave indication that life remained. 

The Surgeon General was near the head of the bed, sometimes sitting 
on the edge thereof, his finger on the pulse of the dying man, Occa- 
sionally he put his ear down to catch the lessening beats of his heart. 
Mr. Lincoln's pastor, the Reverend Doctor Gurley, stood a little to the 
left of the bed, Mr, Stanton sat In a chair near the foot on the left, 
where the pictures place Andrew Johnson. I stood quite near the head 
of the bed and from that position had full view of Mr. Stanton across 
the President’s body. At my right Robert Lincoln sobbed on the shoul- 
der of Charles Sumner, 

Stanton's gaze was fixed intently on the countenance of his dying 
chief, He had, as I sald, been a man of steel throughout the night, 
but as I looked at his face across the corner of the bed and saw the 
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twitching of the muscles I knew that it was only by a powerful effort 
that he restrained himself. 

The first indication that the drended end had come was at 22 minutes 
past 7, when the Surgeon General gently crossed the pulseless hands 
of Lincoln across the motionless breast and rose to bis feet. 


un BELONGS TO THE AGKS NOW” 


Reverend Doctor Gurley stepped forward and lifting his hands began, 
“Our Father and our God "—1 snatched pencil and notebook from my 
pocket, but my haste defeated my purpose. My penell point (1 had 
but one) caught in my coat and broke, aud the world lost the prayer— 
a prayer which was only interrapted by the sobs of Stanton as he 
buried his face in the bedclothes. As “Thy will be done, Amen,” in 
subdued and tremulous. tones floated through that little chamber, Mr. 
Stanton raised his hand, the tears streaming down his cheeks. A mora 
ayonized expression I never saw on a human countenance as he sobbed 
out the words, “ He belongs to the ages now.” 

Mr. Stanton directed Maj. Thomas M. Vincent of the staff to take 
charge of the body, called n meeting of the Cabinet in the room where 
we had passed most of the night, and the assemblage dispersed. 

Going tomy Apartment, 1 sat down at once to make a second long- 
hand copy for Mr, Stanton of the testimony I had taken, it occurring 
to me that I wished to retain the one 1 lind written out that night. I 
had been thus engaged but a brief time, when hearing some commotion 
on the street, I stepped to the window and saw a cotin containing tha 
body of the dead President being placed in a hearse, which passed up 
Tenth Street to F and thus to the White Honse, escorted by a Heutenant 
and 10 privates. As they passed with measured tread and arms 
reversed, my hand involuntarily went to my head in salute as they 
started on their long, long journey back to the prairies and the hearts 
he knew and loved so well, the mortal remains of the greatest American 
of all time, bar none. 

JAMES TANNER, 

Tate Corporal, Company C, Kighty-serenth Regiment New York 
Volunteers, Kearney’s Division, Third Corps, Army of the 
Potomac. 

Commander in chief, Grand Army of the Republic, 1905 and 1906, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE : 

By unanimous consent (at the request of Mr. Frear) Mr. 
PRAVEY was granted au indefinite leave of absence on account 
of illness. - 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee bad examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

II. R. 4547. An act to establish a department of economics, 
government, and history at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, N. Y., and to amend chapter 174 of the act of 
Congress of April 19, 1910, entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes“: 

H. R. 11178. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Missouri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge 
across Current River; 

II. R. 10771. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Little Falls, Minn. ; 

H. R. 10895. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Wisconsin, to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River in the city of Minneapolis, in the State of 
Minnesota ; 

H. R. 10975. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Current River; 

H. R. 11357. An act extending the time for the completion 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River in the county of Hen- 
nepin, Minn., by the city of Minneapolis; 

S. 1895. An act to correct the military record of George Pat- 
terson, deceased; and 8 

II. R. 7889. Au act to regulate subsistence expenses of civil- 
ian officers and employees while absent from their designated 
posts of duty on official business. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAT: 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

II. R. 4547. n act to establish a department of economics, 
government, and history at the United States Military Acad- 
emy, at West Point, N. V., and to amend chapter 174 of the 
act of Congress of April 19, 1910, entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes”; 
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II. X. 10771. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Little Falls, Minn. ; 

H. R. 10895. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Wisconsin, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River in the city of Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 10975. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Current River ; 

II. R.11175. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Current River; and 

H. R. 11357. An act extending the time for the completion 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River, in the county of 
Hennepin, Minn., by the city of Minneapolis. 

CIVIL WAR PENSIONS 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table H. R. 8815, a bill granting -pen- 
sions and inerease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children 
of sailors and soldiers of said war, and agree to the Senate 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
8815 and agree to the Senate amendments. The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, will the gentleman giye us the figures as to how much 
the bill will carry, including the Senate amendments? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I shall be glad to do that. This bill when it 
left the House had in it 84 original pensions for soldiers and 8 
increases; 234 original pensions for widows and 523 increases; 
for helpless children, original pensions, 76, and increases 8; for 
widows who were married after June 27, 1905, original pen- 
sions, 158, increases 2; remarried widows, for original pensions, 
16, increases 41; making a total of 935. The cost of the bill as 
passed by the House amounted to $259,512 annually. The Sen- 
ate committee disagreed with the House on 189 items in the bill, 
some of those items, however, relating to people who had died, 
which would reduce the cost of the bill $52,596, but added as 
amendments to the House bill 220 Senate Pills, carrying a total 
annual cost of $58,344, and making the cost of the bill as re- 
ported by the Senate committee $265,260 annually. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. : 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I understand the gentleman to state 
that the House has receded on all of the Senate amendments? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The House committee met on last Friday and 
went over this matter and directed me, as the ranking majority 
member, to take the action I baye taken to-day. This bill has 
not been in conference and we thought it was not advisable to 
go to conference. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Did the Senate in rejecting certain 
items in the House bill adopt any rule of measurement, or was 
it just an arbitrary rejection of certain items included in the 
bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Well, I would say it was more an arbitrary 
matter rather than a rule, ; 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is what I suspected; and it 
seems to me there is no justification for a procedure of that 
kind, to have an item cut out just because the Senate arbitra- 
rily wants to do it and not for any good reason. It seems to 
me the House conferees ought to insist on the House bill unless 
some valid objection can be urged against a particular Item. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. There has been no conference in the matter, 
and I will tell you why the committee did not want-to go to 
conference. There are about 800 bills contained in the bill for 
people who are in destitute circumstances, and many of them 
are helpless and sick; this bill has been pending now for more 
than two years, and if we go to conference in the matter the 
chances are that no bill will be put forward in this session for 
their relief. Now, bere is the situation: All of these other bills 
can be reintroduced by the Members and then they will get 
action probably as quickly as if we should go to conference. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will ask one more question. I 
recall that I had an item included in the omnibus bill for one 
of my constituents, and I do not think there was a more 
meritorious one in it. I wish the gentleman would glye me 
some information as to whether it was eliminated by the Senate. 
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It was the case of Mrs. Martha Wilcox. Can the gentleman 


tell me about that case? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. F do not know whether I can do that very 
quickly or not, because there are 935 different measures. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. If the Senate has arbitrarily cut 
that out, I intend to protest. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not know whether that individual case 
was cut out or not. Every Member of Congress has bad an 
opportunity to look out for his particular case. I do not 
recall anything about that particular case, 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. That is the only one I had in the 
bill, and it is absolutely meritorious. Mrs. Wilcox is 82 years 
of age and is totally disubled. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. As I say, I do not know whether it has 
been cut out or not. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. In the last Congress this same thing was 
done. The House passed a bill; the Senate cut out a number 
of House items and added everything they wanted. We 
accepted every item they put in the bill and consented that all 
of the House items be cut out. As the gentleman from Indi- 
ana says, we have the privilege of reintroducing bills and 
waiting two years more, and in connection with this bill we 
haye the same program presented to us. I do not know that 
I have been injured in this bill, but I do know that an old 
lady, helpless, paralyzed, and blind, is injured in another bill 
that has just been mutilated by the Senate; and if the program 
initiated to-day is to be followed as to that bill, that old lady 
must wait two years and then have the same thing done again. 
I join the gentleman from Texas. 

I contend that the two Houses are coordinate and equal and 
the Senate has not the right to strike out over 100 items from 
a House bill and then insert several pages of new items of 
its own; have them undergo’ no scrutiny whatever by House 
conferees, expect them to be accepted en bloc, and then expect 
us to agree to everything they haye taken out of the bill, I 
do not believe that either committee on pensions ought to come 
to this House and ask us to submit to any such shameful 
procedure. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me say also that the very bill I 
haye referred to passed the House two years ago at a former 
session and I had to reintroduce it at this session, If I can 
be shown that in any way it is not a meritorious bill I will 
not make any complaint at all. But until I am shown that, I 
will insist on its passage. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. If the gentleman knows the number of his 
bill he can find out very readily about it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not recall the number. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I can not take 935 cases here on the floor 
of the House and tell offhand whether any particular one of 
them is in this bill or out of it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman from Indiana state to 
the House that the Senate takes the position that we must 
accept these pension bills as they mutilate them or go without; 
is that the situation? If so, it is time the House called a halt 
and stopped the procedure. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. In answer to the gentleman from Michigan 
I desire to say I have no defense whatever to offer for the 
Senate action in this matter, but I do say there are 800 help- 
less people who will get their penslons under the terms of this 
bill, if we act upon it now, who may not get them until next 
year or never get them if we do not act now. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield to nie? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to say to the acting chairman of 
the committee that I bave a bill that I know is a meritorious 
bill which is not in this omnibus bill. I am not going to ob- 
ject, on account of the fact that there are 800 or 900 helpless, 
sick pensioners who need this money, I am going to reintro- 
duce this meritorious measure at the next session of Congress, 
and it does not seem to me that on a mere technicality we 
ought to hold up these deserving pensioners and prevent them 
from getting their portion. . ’ 

Mr. KING and Mr. SIMMONS rose. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Tllinois. 

Mr. KING. Can the gentleman tell us how many of these 
pension cases were cut out by the Senate? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; if you will just give me a moment I 
can read the statement of the Clerk. 

The House passed H. R, 8815 February 26, 1926, with a total 
of 935 special bills included. Eighteen of the proposed bene- 
ficiaries died while the bill was being considered by the Senate 
Committee on Pensions, The Senate Committee on Pensions 
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recommended strikin 
death, 161 items an 
additional cases. 

The Senate rejected three of the proposed amendments, re- 
ducing the number of items stricken out of the House bill to 
158 out of a total of 935 private bills. The Senate Committee 
on Pensions refused to approve House bills providing for in- 
crease in pensions of widows where it was shown by evidence 
that such widows were not yet 70 years of age. At the same 
time the Senate Committee on Pensions recommended increase 
in pensions of widows who were under the 70-year age limita- 
tion in 16 Senate cases. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman agree to let this 
go over for a while, so that we can look into it further? 

Mr. KING. If the gentleman from Texas will yield just a 
moment, I think I have the floor. It seems to me the trouble 
is that this pension matter has become a matter which has been 
left entirely to the clerks of the committees. The clerk of the 
Senate committee is a perfect tyrant, nothing else in the world, 
and he is the man who dictates which ones shall receive pen- 
sions. I believe—and I feel I am stating the truth—very 
little attention is paid to these particular cases, and the gen- 
tleman says now there will be no conference meeting. There 
are meritorious cases before the conferees, why should they 
not have a conference mecting and thrash this mattér out be- 
tween them? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. For the reason we can get all these cases 
back to the Senate and save these 800 cases here now, and we 
will get action on the others just as quick. The chances are 
if you do not take this action then these 800 people will not 
get relief. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What does the gentleman mean by get- 
ting these cases back to the committee? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. What I mean is that if any of the Members 
who had cases in the bill that were cut out will reintroduce 
them the committee will promptly report them for passage, 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. At the next session? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. How soon can we find out the 161 items 
that lave been cut out? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman can find that out In a very 
few moments if he will get one of the reports. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The ConGcresstonat Recorp shows all that 
information as of the date the Senate passed the bill. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What was that date? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Or the gentleman can get a copy of the re- 
port of the Senate committce. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN,. I understand 17 per cent of all the items 
were cut out by the Senate. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not know the exact percentage. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. In other words, 161, excluding the ones 
they did cut out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Cut out under a rule that no House bill 
would be accepted giving an increase to a widow under TO 
years of age, but putting in 16 Senate bills where the widows 
were under 70; in other words, imposing one rule on the House 
and freeing themselves from it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will not the gentleman withhold his 
request until we have a chance to examine the items that have 
been eliminated? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Could this come up to-morrow, Calendar Wednesday, at noon? 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I am willing to let the matter go over until 
to-morrow if that will suit the membership of the House, but 
I do hope the House will not object to this. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for one brief question? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Did I understand the gentleman to make the 
statement there was to be no conference on this matter? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is what we are trying to avoid. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Why not have a conference? 

Mr. SNELL. I want to say that personally I am opposed to 
that procedure. I think we should have a conference on this 
proposition the same “as everything else, and if they have cut 
out 161 items we should find out the reason. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say now that while I have no objec- 
tion to its going to conference, I shall have to object to accept- 
ing the Senate proposition under these conditions. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take the bill from the Speaker's table, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


out, aside from the number removed by 
recommended reductions of rate in 10 
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The SPEAKER appointed as conferees Mr. ELLIOTT, Mr. 
Beers, and Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


AN ESTIMATE OF CONGRESS, BY ROBERT M. GATES 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, among all the splendid and 
able newspaper representatives in Washington I am sure there 
is none more loyed and honored by the southern Representa- 
tives than is the capable and genial Bob Gates, of the Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal. Under the date of May 29 he contrib- 
uted an article to his paper in which he has made some most 
sane and pertinent and yet kindly observations about this Con- 
gress and about the mental attitude of the public generally 
toward Congress and its Members. 

Mr. Gates has had some 20 years’ experience as a news- 
paper correspondent in Washington. With this long obserya- 
tion and with his splendid ability and insight he is certainly 
something of an authority upon the subject which he dis- 
cusses. I am sure that every Member of this House who 
reads his recent article will feel grateful to him and will 
realize that he has done a real service to both the Congress 
and the country in the protest which he makes against the 
growing tendency to “knock” the Congress and the Govern- 
ment, I ask permission to include in my remarks some quo- 
tations from him, and I am sure that when my colleagues have 
read these remarks they will feel grateful to the author and 
will realize the importance of promoting such sentiment 
among the people: 


““ WASHINGTON, May 29.—That old saying to the effect that “the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian” might not inappropriately be 
applied to the American Congress, which has to adjourn sine die to 
win the plaudits of the populace. ‘The end of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress is near, and, like its predecessors, it will go out with the smil- 
ing approval of most of the people who elected its Members. All 
Congresses go the same way; so this one, now about to take its final 
leave, need feel neither grieved nor grateful for the emotion its 
exit will evoke. 

A similar fate awaits the Seventieth Congress and its successors. 
So fastidinus are the American people about their Congresses that 
they berate them in Ife and bless them in death. Like men, “the 
evil they do lives after them, and the good is oft interred with their 
bones.” Unfortunately, Congress has come to be looked upon by too 
many people as a sort of necessary evil that must be endured at con- 
stitutionally prescribed intervals. 

RNegrettable as it may be, knocking Congress seems to have become a 
popular American pastime. If all the unkind things, the disparaging 
things, the false and unjust things uttered indiscriminately about our 
Congress were sald and constantly repeated about a private business 
or institution that business or Institution would sink under the weight 
of the calumny. Fortunately, however, Congress is so constituted as 
to keep on going in spite of the knockers and their knocking. 


MEMBERSHIP OF CONGRESS SNUBBED 


Congress, the same as any business or profession, has its little mon, 
its unadmirable men, its narrow men, its selfish and greedy men, and 
at times, not often, so-called bad or unworthy men are elected to its 
membership, but the latter instances are rare, and when they do occur 
elther the Congress itself or the people who sent them to Washington 
correct the mistake. There is not a business or a profession that has 
not a representative to shame it, and this will be the case so long as 
human nature is as it is. Congress is neither composed of saints nor 
supermen, but the men who make up its membership, a8 a rule, aro 
fairly representative of the leading, if not the best, active thought and 
sentiment of their respective districts or States. A Member of the 
House may be a very small man or a very vulnerable man to those who 
want to find fault with him for the purpose of discrediting him, but, 
after all, he must have some redeeming qualities of heart or mind, he. 
must have been able to convince a majority of his yoting constituents 
of some worthiness; he must have some Standing back home, else ha 
would not be where he is. A Senator may appear a very inferior 
sort of man to those who would detract from him to satisfy a craving 
for loose criticism. 

In order to attain usefulness as a Member of elther House is it 
necessary that the Member's name be attached to some piece of legis- 
lation popularly regarded as important or outstanding? Too fre- 
quently thoughtless critics of Members dismiss them from favorable con- 


‘sideration on the ground that thelr names are not connected with such 


legislative acts. If only men who have attained such distinction were 
entitled to a seat in the House or the Senate congressional representa- 
tion might well be reduced to a“ baker's dozen,“ for only one or two men 
in the life of a single term of Congress stamp thelr names upon a 
legislative act, Many of the most brilliant and constructively useful 
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men who ever served in either House were never so distinguished, but 
at the same time they rendered a publie service of the highest order. 

Who recalls a Conkling Act or a Blaine Act or a Vest Act or a 
Vance Act or a Williams Act in the Senate or a Clark Act or a Kitchin 
Act or a Cannon Act in the House? Yet these Senators and Representa- 
tives of another day loomed large on the horizon of American states- 
manship. The average Senator and the average Representative is a 
private in the ranks of our law-making body, and so long as he is 
patriotic in his concept of public duty, grounded in morals, with a 
reasonable capacity for understanding and discriminating between that 
which is good and that which is bad, united with the courage to align 
himself with the good he js qualified for legislative service though 
opportunity to write his name across the back of an act may never 
present itself. 

If every Member of the Sixty-ninth Congress should be defeated In 
the approaching elections the Seventieth Congress would be the unhappy 
heir of ifs anathema and abuse. 


Two years ago in the closing days of the Sixty-eighth Congress 
I made some remarks to the House along a similar line. I ask 
also your indulgence to put into the Recorp the closing remarks 
of my speech made on that occasion: 

The people need, it seems to me, to learn two things especially, 
First, legislation and government can not work miracles. Many 
things that are seriously needed are beyond the reach of government, 
and to demand them of the Government Is to work perversion. Second, 
public officials, like private citizens, are in this confusing whirl. Like 
private citizens, they differ honestly on political questions and may 
be honestly wrong. But it is a mistake to blindly discredit and abuse 
the Congress or the administration at a time like this, because hard 
conditions are not immediately corrected. 

All public officials are selected by the people and from among the 
people, and, like the people who select them, they are just folks, 
neither wholly bad nor wholly good. Bill Arp quotes a southern negro 
just out of the penitentiary: 

“ You see, boys, in de penitentiary it’s des like It is ever'whar else. 
Dey's some good folks, and dey's some bad folks. I'se seed some jest 
‘bout as mean folks in de penitentiary as I ever seed anywhar in my 
life.” 

I may say here that I find the American Congress much like the 
penitentiary in that respect. We are not saints nor devils; just 
plain folks. Yet it would be a sad refiection on the people to say 
that the public officials whom they select are as a lot weak and dis- 
honest. I resent such a charge against the intelligence and the in- 
tegrity of the American people. My three years of constant and clese 
association with our national- legislators and- other Federal officials 
has convinced me that, regardless of party, they measure up to a high 
level of honesty and ability. 

Frank Mondell, after serving for 26 years in this House and attain- 
ing the leadership of his party, said: 

“I can not close a service of more than a quarter of a century in 
this House without an expression of my high appreciation of the honor 
and dignity of service here and of the splendid character of the men 
whom American constituencies haye sent to represent them on this 
Nor, i 9 e 

“In expressing nry view of the men with whom I have served in this 
body I am not bonoring them more than the people who sent them here. 
If they were not honest, conscientious, and faithful public servants, 
devoted to the interests of their constituents, what a sad, sorry reflec- 
tion on their constituencies. When I express my faith and my confi- 
dence in the American House of Representatives I but express faith 
and confidence in the people. * * * 

“My respect and my affection for the membership has grown with 
the passing years.. My confidence in this Chamber in the hands of 
whose membership rest the destinies of the Republic has grown firmer 
with the passing of time.” 

At the close of this present session we have two distinguished Mem- 
bers retiring to accept high judicial positions—the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Graham] and the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Young]. Both have taken occasion to express similar estimates of the 
integrity of their associates here. 

If this be the cool judgment of large men who have served long in the 
American Congress, there must yet be honor in the State and safety 
for our country. We, the Representatiyes of the people, are to return 
home soon to mix with our constituencies, Again I am reminded, as I 
was two years ngo, that a campaign year is a time of serlous respon- 
sibility to men in public life. While we should not cover up the evils 
and abuses that exist, yet we should not magnify these evils to the 
exclusion of hope and confidence. We have yet in America the best 
government known to history and the best conditions that now obtain 
anywhere on the face of the earth, Millions of people in war-stricken 
and famine-stricken lands are turning longing eyes toward our happy 
shores und would risk their lives for but half the liberty, peace, and 
plenty we enjoy. 

Let us go to our fellow citizens of this good land which God has 
given us, not with expressions of despondency and bitterness, but. with 
messages of cheer and good will, 
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FOURTH COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE AT IOWA CITY, IOWA 

Mr. LETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the Commonwealth confer- 
ence, to be held at Iowa City under the auspices of the State 
University of Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa as indicated? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LETTS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in 
view of the fact that there is a lively interest in the subject 
of local self-government throughout the United States at this 
time, it has occurred to me that it would not be inappropriate 
to call attention to the program for the Fourth Commonwealth 
Conference to be conducted under the auspices of the State 
University of Iowa, at Iowa City, Iowa, beginning on Monday, 
June 28, of this year, 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The general subject for consideration is that of local self- 
government. A conference has been arranged by a committee 
of which Benjamin F. Shambaugh, the superintendent of the 
Iowa State Historical Society, is chairman. Other members of 
this committee are Henry C. Jones, dean of the college of law; 
Paul C. Packer, dean of the college of education; Charles H. 
Weller, director of the summer session; and Edward H. Lauer, 
director of the extension division. 

The purpose of the conference is to consider, to weigh, and 
to discuss, rather than to decide, conclude, and resolye—to stim- 
ulate creative interest in Commonwealth problems but not to 
formulate political conclusions. The conference is not intended 
as a school of instruction for specialists and experts. Accord- 
ingly the discussions, as far as possible, will bé kept free from 
technical minutie. 

run PROGRAM 

The conference will be addressed by many eminent men, one 
being Mr. Arnold B. Hall, president of the University of Ore- 
gon. The subject “Toleration in politics” will be discussed 
by Mr. Charles A. Beard, president of the American Political 
Science Association. Mr. Walter A. Jessup, the beloved and 
eminently successful president of the university, will talk on 
the subject, “University assembly.” The general topics will 
be “Systems of local self-government,” “Principles and prob- 
lems of local self-government,” “The Commonwealth and local 
self-government,” “ The county and local self-government,” and 
“The municipality and local self-government.” 

Great interest is promised in connection with the several 
round tables. The printed program is something more than 
it purports to be. It is a pamphlet of 48 pages, suggesting 
topics for discussion, queries and opinions calculated to stimu- 
late thought and proyoke debate both at and outside the con- 
ference. J 

In connection with the conference it is proposed to give 
national scope to the subject of local self-government. It is the 
plan to give currency through the columns of the newspapers 
and through broadcasting stations to views and opinions of 
some of the leaders in public affairs. 

Many interesting contributions will be made to this general 
subject, which is so widely debated in political and legislative 
circles to-day. I extend an inyitation to my colleagues to 
participate in the conference by their personal presence, or by 
written communication to Dr. Benjamin F, Shambaugh on the 
subject of local self-government in general, or stating their 
views on some particular aspect of the subject. Such expres- 
sion of opinion would be greatly appreciated by the conference 
committee and would become a publie declaration of opinion, 
beeause the proceedings of the conference will be put in print 
for general distribution. The great purpose is to stimulate 
independent thought in the minds of men interested in govern- 
ment and the systems of government. 

BOUNDARY WATERS BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a letter I have 
receiyed from the Acting Secretary of State pertaining to the 
treaties now in force between this country and Great Britain 
on the border waters between the United States and Canada. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? $ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Spenker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks én the Recorp, I include the following: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., Marci 8, 1922. 
The Hon. WILIA W. CHALMERS, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: I baye the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Jetter of 

February 23, 1922, by which you ask in connection with House Joint 
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Resolution No. 262, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, whether the 
treaties concluded between the United States and Great Britain on 
August 9, 1842 (Wehster-Asuburton treaty), June 5. 1854 (reciprocity 
with Canada), May 8, 1871 (treaty of Washington), and January 11, 
1909 (boundary waters between the United States and Canada), are in 
force, and for a statement concerning all treaty proyisions which are in 
force between the United States and Great Britain touching the nayl- 
gation of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. 

The Webster-Ashburton treaty and the boundary water treaty of 
1900 nre in force. The provisions of Article VII of the Webster-Ash- 
burten treaty are to be considered in connection with provisions on 
the same subject contained in the treaty of 1909, particularly Article 
I thereof. The reciprocity treaty of 1854 ceased to be operative on 
March 17, 1866, notice of termination thereof at the expiration of 
12 months having been given by the United States on March 17, 1805, 
and acknowledge by the British Foreign Office on the same day. 

The provisions of the treaty of Washington of 1871 relating to 
arbiration of claims (Articles I to XI, XII to XVII, and XXXIV 
to XLII) appear to haye been fully executed. By notice given by the 
United States and -aceepted by the British Minister for Foreign 
Affairs Articles XVIII to XXV, XXX, and XXXII were terminated 
July 1, 1885. It would appear also that Articles XXVIII, XXIX, and 
XXXIII have ceased to be operative. A discussion of this subject 
is found in President Harrison's Message to Congress of February 2, 
1803 (Richardson's Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. IX, 
p. 335). Articles XXVI, XXVII, and XXXI of the treaty of Wash- 
ington of 1871 appear still to be in force. 

The British Government has maintained that treaties concluded by 
it with the United States before the War of 1812 were terminated 
by that war, while the United States has taken the position that the 
War of 1812 did not necessarily terminate those treaties. Subject to 
this and other explanations above the following treaty provisions 
between the United States and Great Britain pertaining to naviga- 
tlon of the waters of the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes 
are set forth below: 

TREATY OF Arty, CoMMERCH AND NAVIGATION (JAY TREATY), SIGNED 
Noyespber 19, 1704 


ARTICLE 111 


“Tt is agreed that it shall at all times be free to His Majesty's 
subjects, and to the citizens of the United States, and also to the 
Indians dwelling on cither side of the sald boundary line, freely 
to pass and repass ‘by land or inland navigation, into the respective 
territories and countries of the two parties, on the continent of 
America (the country within the Limits of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany only excepted), and to navigate all the lakes, rivers, and waters 
thereof, and freely to carry on trade and commerce with each other, 
But it is understood that this artiole does not extend to the ad- 
mission of yesseis of the United States into the sea ports, harbors, 
bays, or creeks of His Majesty's said territories; nor into such parts 
of the rivers in His Majesty's said territories as are between the 
mouth thereof, and the highest port of entry from the sea, except 
in small vessels trading bona fide between Montreal and Quebec, 
under such regulations as shall be established to prevent the possi- 
bility of any frauds in this respect. Nor to the admission of British 
vessels from the sea into the rivers of the United States, beyond the 
highest ports of entry for foreign vessels from the sea.” * * + 


EXPLANATORY ARTICLE TO TIE THIRD ARTICLE OF THE TrRHATY OF 
Novemper 19, 1794, Stannp May 4, 1796 


“They, the said commissioners, having communicated to each 
other their full powers, haye, in virtue of the same, and conformably 
to the spirit of the last article of the said treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, entered Into this explanatory article, and do 
by these presents explicitly agree and declare, that no stipulations 
in any treaty*subsequently concluded by either of the contracting 
parties with any other State or nation, or with any Indian tribe, 
can be understoéd to derogate in any manner from the rights of 
free intercourse and commerce, secured by the aforesaid third article 
of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, to the subjects of 
his Majesty and to the citizens of the United States, and to the 
Indians dwelling on either side of the boundary line aforesaid; but 
that all the said persons shall remain at full liberty freely to pass 
and repass, by land or inland navigation into the respective terri- 
tories and countries of the contracting parties, on either side of the 
said boundary line, and freely to carry on trade and commerce with 
each other, according to the stipulations of the said third article 
of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation.” 


CONVENTION AS TO BOUNDARIES, SUPPRESSION or SLAVE TRADE, AND IX- 
TRADITION (WEBSTER-ASHBURTON. TREATY), SIGNED Avoust 9, 1842 
ARTICLE VII 

“Tt is further agreed that the channels in the river St. Lawrence 
on both sides of the Long Sault Islands and of Barnhart Island, the 
channels in the river Detroit on both sides of the island Bois Blanc, 
and between that island and both the American and Canadian shores, 
and all the several channels and passages between the various islands 
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lying near the junction of the river St. Clair with the lake of that 
name, shall be equally free and open to the ships, vessels, and boats 
of both parties.” 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON, SIGNED May 8, 1871 
ARTICLE XXVI 


“The navigation of the river St, Lawrence, ascending and descend- 
ing, from the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude, where it ceases to 
form the boundary between the two countries from, to, and into the 
sea, shall forever remain free and open for the purposes of commerce 
to the citizens of the United States, subject to any laws and regula- 
tions of Great Britain, or of the Dominion of Canada, not inconsistent 
with such privilege of free navigation. 

“The navigation of the rivers Yukon, Porcupine, and Stikine, ascend- 
ing and descending, from, to, and into the sea, shall forever remain free 
and open for the purposes of commerce to the subjects of Her Britannic 
Majesty and to the citizens of the United States, subject to any laws 
and regulations of either country within its own territory not incon- 
sistent with such privilege of free navigation.” 


ARTICLE XXVII 


“Phe Government of Her Britannic Alajesty engages to urge upon the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada to secure to the citizens of the 
United States the use of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and other canals 
in the Dominion on terms of equality with the Inhabitants of the 
Dominion; and the Government of the United States engages that 
the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty shall enjoy the use of the St. 
Clair Flats Canal on terms of equality with the inhabitants of the 
United States, and further engages to urge upon the State governments 
to secure to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty the use of the 
several State canals connected with the navigation of the lakes or 
rivers traversed by or contiguous to the boundary line between the 
possessions of the bigh contracting parties on terms of equality with 
the inhabitants of the United States.” 


CONVENTION CONCERNING THA BOUNDARY WATERS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, SIGNED JANUARY 11, 1909 
ARTICLH I 

“The High Contracting Parties agree that the navigation of all 
navigable boundary waters shall forever continue free and open for 
the purposes of commerce to the Inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, 
and boats of both countries equally, subject, however, to any laws 
and regulations of elther country, within its own territory, not incon- 
sistent with such privilege of free navigation and applying equally 
aud without discrimination to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and 
boats of both countries. 

“It is further agreed that so long as this treaty shail remain in 


-force, this same right of navigation shall extend to the waters of 


Lake Michigan and to all canals connecting boundary waters, and 
now existing or which may hereafter be constructed on either side 
of the line. Either of the High Contracting Parties may adopt rules 
and regulations governing the use of such canals within its own ter- 
ritory and may charge tolls for the use thereof, but all such rules and 
regulations. and all tolls charged shall apply- allke to the subjects or 
citizens of the High Contracting Parties and the ships, vessels, and 
boats of both of the High Contracting Parties, and dhey shall be 
placed on terms of equality in the use thereof.” 

In connection with the treaty provisions pertaining to the navigation 
of the waters of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River it may 
also be of interest to notice the following: 


TREATY CONCERNING FISHERIES IN UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN 
Waters, SIGNED APRIL 11, 1908 


ARTICLE II 


“It shall be the duty of this International Fisheries Commission, 
within six months after being named, to prepare a system of uniform 
and common international regulations for the protection and preserva- 
tion of the food fishes in each of the watcrs prescribed in Article IV of 
this convention, which regulations shall embrace close seasons, limita- 
tions as to the character, size, and manner of use of nets, engines, gear, 
apparatus, and other appliances; a uniform system of registry by each 
government in waters where required for the more convenient regula- 
tion of commercial fishing by its own citizens or subjects within its 
own territorial waters or any part of such waters; an arrangement for 
concurrent measures for the propagation of fish; and such other provi- 
sions and measures as the commission shall deem necessary.” 

ARTICLE MI 

“The two Governments engage to put into operation and to enforce 
by legislation and executive action, with as little delay as possible, 
the regulations, restrictions, and provisions with appropriate penalties 
for all breaches thereof; and the date when they shall be put into 
operation shall be fixed by the concurrent proclamations of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Governor General of the Dominion of 
Canada In Council. 

“And it is further agreed that jurisdiction shall be exercised by 
either Government, as well over citizens or subjects of either party 
apprehended for violation of the regulations in any of its own waters 
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to which sald regulations apply as over its own citizens or subjects 
found within its own jurisdiction who shall have violated said regula- 
tions within the waters of the other party.” 


ARTICLE IV 


“Tt is agreed that the waters within which the aforementioned 
regulations are to be applied shall be as follows: (1) The territorial 
waters of Passamaquoddy Bay; (2) the St. John and St. Croix 
Rivers; (3) Lake Memphremagog; (4) Lake Champlain; (5) the St. 
Lawrence River, where the said river constitutes the international 
boundary; (6) Lake Ontarlo; (7) the Niagara River; (8) Lake Eric; 
(9) the waters connecting Lake Erie and Lake Huron, including Lake 
St. Clair; (10) Lake Huron, excluding Georgian Bay, but including 
North Channel; (11) St. Marys River and Lake Superior; (12) Rainy 
River and Rainy Lake; (13) Lake of the Woods; (14) the Strait of 
San Juan de Fuca, those parts of Washington Sound, the Gulf of 
Georgia, and Puget Sound lying between the parallels of 48° 10’ and 
49° 20’; (15) and such other contiguous waters as may be recom- 
mended by the International Fisheries Commission and approved by 
the two Governments. It is agreed on the part of Great Britain that 
the Canadian Government will protect by adequate regulations the 
food fishes frequenting the Fraser River. *" 


TREATY IN REFERENCE TO RECIPROCAL RIGHTS FOR UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA IN THR MATTERS OF CONVEYANCE OF PRISONERS AND WRECK- 
ING AND SALVAGE, SiGNED May 18, 1908 


ARTICLE II 


“The High Contracting Parties agree that vessels and wrecking 
appliances, either from the United States or from the Dominion of 
Canada, may salye any property wrecked and may render aid and 
assistance to any vessels wrecked, disabled, or in distress in the 
waters or on the shores of the other country in that portion of the 
St. Lawrence River through which the international boundary line 
extends, and in Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair, Lake Huron, 
and Lake Superior, and in the rivers Niagara, Detroit, St. Clalr, 
and Ste. Marie, and the canals at Sault Ste. Marie, and on the shores 
and in the waters of the other country along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts within a distance of thirty miles from the international boundary 
on such coasts. 2 

“It is further agreed that such reciprocal wrecking and salvage 
privileges shall include all necessary towing incident thereto, and that 
nothing in the customs, coasting, or other laws or regulations of 
either country shall restrict in any manner the salvaging operations of 
such vessels or wrecking appliances. 

“Vessels from either country employed in salving in the waters of 
the other shall, as soon as practicable afterwards, make full report 
at the nearest customhouse of the country in whose waters such salving 
takes place.” 

The treaties and conventions concluded by the United States with 
foreign countries are published in the several volumes of the Statutes 
at Large of the United States. The treaties and conventions con- 
cluded up to the year 1913 may also be consulted in the compilation 
entitled “ Treaties, conventions, international acts, protocols, and agree- 
ments between the United States and other powers,” in three volumes, 
which is published by the Government Printing Office, A copy of each 
treaty to which reference is herein made is inclosed. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient seryant, 
Henry P. FLETCHER, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


VIADUCT ACROSS THE MAHONING RIVER, TRUMBULL COUNTY, OHIO 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 3931 and con- 
sider the same. This bill has been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House. It 
is an emergency measure, a bridge bill, which is holding up the 
construction of a very important highway in the State of Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the bill is not 
on the Speaker's table, but is on the calendar. Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the bill S. 3931, of which 
the Clerk will report the title? 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 3931) granting the consent of Congress to the Board 
of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct an 
overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River at Girard, Trumbull 
County, Ohio. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Cooper of Ohio to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 
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DISPOSITION OF LAND NO LONGER NEEDED FOR NAVAL PURPOSES 


Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 
10312) to authorize the disposition of lands no longer needed 
for naval purposes, with Senate amendments, and agree to the 
Senate amendments, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
H. R. 10312 and agree to the Senate amendments. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
speech by my colleague, Mr. PRALL, delivered at Hero Park, 
Staten Island, before the American Legion on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print in the 
Recorp the Memorial Day address delivered by me last Sun- 
day, I submit the following address at the Memorial Day exer- 
cises held at Hero Park, Staten Island, N. Y., Sunday, May 30, 
1926, under the auspices of the American Legion of Richmond 
County and the Staten Island Chamber of Commerce: 


I am pleased to be present on this occasion and participate in a 
small way to do honor to the memory of the brave men who proved 
their devotion to the Nation by laying down their lives for its cause. 

As time passes we perhaps realize and appreciate more what it 
means to have made the supreme sacrifice. It is days like these that 
bring back vividly to our minds the stirring days of 1861, of 1898, and 
last, but by no means, least, of 1917. 

As we gather together the historical facts attending the great 
Civil War, which many of us were too young to personally remember; 
as we recall the Staten Island men who voluntarily enlisted their 
services in the Spanish-American War, and then later the men who 
enlisted in the great World War, a feeling of unusual pride rises 
In our breasts at the bravery of our own Staten Island men who have 
gone down in history earning the plaudits of the Nation. It is then 
we must ask ourselves, What are we as American citizens doing for 
the future preservation of the Nation which these brave men whom 
we honor to-day made safe for us? 

What may we do, what should we as American citizens do, to 
mark our appreciation in a manner that will merit the gratitude of 
the soldiers who came safely through the conflict and to hold in rever- 
ence the memory of those who paid the price with their lives? 

This Republic is endangered not so much by the activities of the 
open and secret enemies of American institutions as by the indifference 
of millions of people, inheritors of the traditions and opportunities of 
this, the greatest of all nations, to their own duties and responsibilities. 

Half of our citizens do not even take the trouble to vote. Most 
of the remainder consider their duty to their country discharged when 
they have cast their ballots and go about their business during the 
intervals between political campaigns giving little or no thought to 
the national welfare. 

Elements antagonistic to American Institutions are not so indifferent 
or so idle. They are ceaselessly at work in the open and under cover, 
They are never off the job of undermining the faith of the people in 
their country, in spreading unrest, in arousing discontent, in stimu- 
lating prejudice, envy, and hatred—those passions out of which 
revolutions are fashioned. 

George Washington expressed the hope that the United States of 
America would not follow “the usual course of nations.” The usual 
course of nations has been that of the tide in its daily movements to 
rise and then to fall, We, in our day, have seen nations totter, then 
fall. Nations which we considered adamant in structure and impreg- 
nable to attack. This Nation can not escape the usual fate of govern- 
ments except through the vigilance of its citizens. 

It is human nature to take an inberitance for granted; to accept it 
as a matter of course; to deem it unnecessary to defend that which 
others have fought for, that it might be ours. And so, with so many 
volces raised in criticism of American Institutions, American tradi- 
tions, and American ideals, few think it worth while to call attention 
to the incalculable value of these institutions, traditions, and ideals. 
How is a new generation to learn that there is anything worth while 
in them? 

This is a Government of laws and not of men, 
respect the laws of the land our future is safe. 

But when legislative bodies of the States, or of the Nation itself, 
impose upon the people of the land laws taking from them their per- 
sonal liberties, rights, and privileges, they merit just criticism of our 
acts. Our country is in a continual state of evolution; our develop- 
ment of growth is followed by changes in custom, 


Just so long as we 
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Laws must be made to cope with conditions. 
personal liberty is concerned can not always be changed by the enact- 
ment of law. 

Therefore, when we impose laws which deprive the people of their per- 
sonal liberties and which are oppressive, we invite contempt for other 
laws. 

When we impose laws upon the people which deprive them of their 
personal liberty, we forget that the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of our Govermment were made necessary by reason of 
the oppressive laws imposed upon the people by the English Crown, 

Laws that have not won, and can not gain the respect of the 
majority, should never have been enacted, because they encourage con- 
tempt rather than confidence in our form of government. 

To fight for one's country when its life is threatened by violence is 
noble and heroic; to stand for It in peace time is a virtue quite as 
necessary. And unless there be such virtue in citizenship our tradi- 
tions will be forgotten, our ideals neglected, and our institutions will 
eventually crumble. 

What is more important to every citizen of this Republic than the 


perpetuity of the institutions which protect his lite, his liberty, his- 


pursuit of happiness, and his property? What is of more priceless 
value than the national ideals and traditions which have given this 
Nation its proud place in history? Yet how little thought the average 
man or woman gives to this most vital of all questions affecting the 
most precious things in life. 

Institutions, governments do not preserve themselves. They can be 
preserved only by the vigilance of those to whose guardianship they 
haye been committed. Upon you as citizens of the Republic rests the 
responsibility which can not be shirked without danger to your coun- 
try. Its future is worth something of your thought, and the very 
memory of those whom we honor to-day not only deserves but demand it. 

1 


FRENCH DEBT SETTLEMENT 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11848) 
for the settlement of the French debt, and pending that mo- 
tion I want to ask the gentleman from Mississippi if we can come 
to some agreement with reference to time for general debate. 

Mr. COLLIER. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that 
we have a bill before us involving something more than $4,000,- 
000,000, and there is no disposition on the part of this side to 
delay the consideration of the bill. I think if we let the debate 
run along to-day—I suppose it will not be taken up to-morrow 
on Calendar Wednesday—we can finish it on Thursday. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think if we can not finish the bill 
to-day we will try and obtain Wednesday. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will yield, I wish to say that 
it is important to get this bill over to the Senate as quickly as 
possible. I should like for the committee and the House to use 
every effort to get it over there as quickly as possible, and cer- 
tainly not later than to-morrow. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, why the haste in getting it over 
to the Senate? 

Mr. TILSON. So that the Senate may consider it. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
stated that the Senate would not be expected to consider this 
bill until after France had acted upon it. 

Mr. TILSON. But it has to go to the Committee on Finance 
in the Senate and that committee has to consider it in committee 
and report it back to the Senate. Then, as a rule, it takes a 
little longer in the Senate than it does in the House to consider 
a bill. I should like very much to see it go over to the Senate 
not later than to-morrow. 

Mr. COLLIER. I agree with the statement of the gentleman 
from Connecticut that it takes longer in the Senate to consider 
a bill than it does in the House. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that the 
gentleman from Mississippi at this time is unable to fix any 
time for general debate? 

Mr. COLLIER. The reason I am unable to fix the time is not 
owing to the great amount of requests that I have had for time, 
but the fact that I have not been able to determine from one 
or two of the Members who have asked for time how much they 
want. I do not anticipate a great demand for time on this side, 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Why is it necessary for this House to take up 
this matter for consideration before the Senate acts? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman does not mean that, 
does he? 

Mr. RUBEY. Les; I do. Is it necessary for the House to act 
upon this before the Senate acts? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is my position that the Senate has 
no business to act on this revenue matter at all until we dis- 
pose of it. 
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Mr. RUBEY. But I do not think it is a revenue measure | 
at all. 

Mr. COLLIER. Oh, I am inclined to agree with the gentle- 
man from Iowa on that. 

Mr. RUBEY. I have conferred with a number of gentle- 
men, members of the gentleman’s committee, who state that 
they do not believe we ought to act on it until the Senate acts. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 
I do not think he found one member of the committee saying 
anything of that kind. 

Mr. RUBEY. At least we ought not to be placed in a posi- 
tion of acting upon this matter until France acts herself. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I shall discuss that later on. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I think the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Rupey] is right. Certainly we 
ean not determine whether this is a revenue measure until we 
find out whether we are going to get anything out of it. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous consent 
that if consideration of this bill is not finished to-day, Cal- 
endar Wednesday business, in order to-morrow, be set aside 
until this bill is concluded. 

Mr. SCHAFER, Mr. Speaker, I object to that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that general debate be confined to the bill, that the time 
for general debate be controlled by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Cottier] and myself, each haying one-half of the 
time, with the understanding that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippt take care of gentlemen on his side, whether they are 
for or against the bill. 

Mr. COLLIER. I shall do that. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? I 
give notice now that to-morrow if this bill is not finished, I 
shall move that Calendar Wednesday business be dispensed 
with and that the House proceed with the consideration of 
this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The gentleman from Connecticut states 
it a little differently than he did when he asked unanimous con- 
sent. As I understand it, his purpose would be to dispense 
with Culendar Wednesday until the debt settlement is dis- 
posed of and to then take up Calendar Wednesday business. 

Mr. TILSON, That would be my disposition in case I get 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In case the motion is made to-morrow. 

Mr. TILSON. I shall make the same motion, that we dis- 
pense with Calendar Wednesday business until this bill is 
concluded. Mr. Speaker, I now renew my request for unani- 
mous consent that if this bill is not completed to-day, Calendar 
Wednesday business to-morrow be set aside until the bill is 
completed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that if this bill is not completed to-day, 
Calendar Wednesday business may be set aside for the time 
necessary to complete the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
it understood that there shall be one day for the consideration 
of Calendar Wednesday business? 

Mr. TILSON. If it is set aside by vote, of course, it simply 
goes over one day. 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall object to the request if it is under- 
stood that that would involve the transfer of Calendar Wednes- 
day to Thursday. 

Mr. TILSON. I did not make that request. 

Mr, MADDEN. That is what the gentleman from Michigan 
stated., 

Mr. TILSON. My request is that if the French debt bill is 
not completed when the House adjourns to-night business in 
order to-morrow, Calendar Wednesday, be set aside to-morrow 
for such time as may be necessary to complete the consideration 
of the French debt bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER. What committee has the call to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. Public Lands, but that committee will have 
time later on, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Suppose we go on at 3 o'clock and con- 
sume the rest of the day; would that be counted as one day? 

Mr. TILSON. I think that the House would be fair and give 
the Committee on the Public Lands time to make up the lost 
time if that committee needs it. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, in order to get some information from the gentleman from 
Connecticut, when is it contemplated to take up the Conscnt 
Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. Next Monday, which is the regular day, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It will be taken up then? 
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Mr. TILSON. There fs no provision for setting it aside. 

Mr. GRAMTON. Does the gentleman expect to have a call of 
the Private Calendar on Friday? 

Mr. TILSON. I doubt it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. MAPES.. Mr. Spenker, reserving the right to object 
further, I think the House ought to understand whether or not 
if all to-morrow shall be consumed in the consideration of the 
French debt settlement legislation we are to have Calendar 
Wednesday business considered on Thursday. 

Mr. TILSON. Ishall not ask that it be considered on Thurs- 
day. I think that we should not try to include too much in one 
request. 

Mr. MAPES. I am only trying to get a definite under- 
standing. I understand, then, the request of the leader does 
not include a consideration of Calendar Wednesday business 
this week unless by chance the French settlement legislation 
should be considered in time to-morrow to give some time to 
Calendar Wednesday business, therefore the request is equiva- 
lent to dispensing with the considering of Calendar Wednesday 
business this week? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman states it accurately. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ° 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have a question I would like to ask the floor leader. I am 
sure it will not delay things. Could the floor leader tell us 
at the present time what arrangements haye been made for 
the consideration of remedial legislation in behalf of agri- 
culture? 

Mr. TILSON. So far as I can answer, all that has really 
been done is that the gentleman from Nebraska has reserved 
all his rights along that line, [Laughter.] On yesterday morn- 
ing he reserved all his rights on this question. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say to the gentle- 
man if I could exercise all my rights now I would object to 
his request for unanimous consent, but I am not exercising 
them now. 

Mr. TILSON. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Spenker, I would like to get the request 
in a concrete form; there have been so many amendments 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that if this bill, the French debt settlement 
bill, is not concluded to-day that so much of Calendar Wed- 
nesday to-morrow be dispensed with so as to give the portion 
of time necessary for the completion of this bill. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The gentleman from Iowa moves that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 11848, and, 
pending that, he asks unanimous consent that the time for 
general debate be evenly divided between himself and the 
gentleman from Mississippi. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker—— . 

The SPEAKER. And to be confined to the bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is what I wished to know. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 11848, with Mr. MICHENER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 11848, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk réad as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11848) to authorize the settlement of indebtedness of 
the French Republic to the United States of America. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I rather think I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard, and the Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
French Republic to the United States of America made by the World 
War Forelgn Debt Commission and approved by the President upon 
the terms and conditions as set forth in Senate Document No, 102, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, Orst session, is hereby approved in general 
terms, as follows: 
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The amount of the indebtedness to be funded, after allowing for 
certain cash payments made by France, is $4,025,000,000, which has 
been computed as follows: 
Principal of obligations held 

for cash adyanced under 

Liberty bond acts 
Accrued and unpaid interest at 

4 per cent to Dec, 15, 1922 


$2, 933, 405, 070, 15 


445, 066, 027. 49 
—_—_———. $3, 378, 471, 097. 04 
Principal of obligations given 

for surplus war supplies 
purchased on eredit 
Interest at 1% per cent from 
the last interest-payment 
date prior to Dec. 15, 1922, 
to Dec. 15, 19222 


407, 341, 145, 01 


6, 324, 940. 79 


8, 792, 137, 183. 44 
Accrued and unpaid interest at 3 per cent per an- 

num on this amount froin Dec, 15, 1922, to June 

15, 1925 


413, 666, 088. 80 
Total indebtedness as of Dec, 15, 1922 


284, 410, 289. 75 
Total indebtedness as of June 15, 1925----_ 4, 076, 547, 472.19 
CREDITS 


Payments received on account of 
Interest between Dec. 15, 1922, 
and June 15, 1925.-_-__--____ 


$50, 917, 643. 13 
Payments on account of principal 


since Dec. 15, 1922 230, 171. 44 
Interest on principal paymet.s at 

3 per cent per annum from date 

of payment to June 15, 1925 12, 970. 73 


51, 160, 785. 30 
4, 025, 386, 686, 89 


886, 686. 89 
Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds_ 


4, 025, 000, 000. 00 

The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments on 
June 15 of each year up to and including June 15, 1987, on a fixed 
schedule. France will pay the following annual principal installments 
during the first five years: 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 


June 15, 
June 15, 


_ $30, 000, 000 
— 30, 000, 000 

32, 500, 000 
32, 500; 000 
35, 000, 000 


The amount of the principal installment due the sixth year shall be 


$1,350,000, the subsequent annual principal installments increasing 
until in the sixty-second year of the debt-funding period the final prin- 
cipal installment shall be $113,694,786.64, the aggregate principal in- 
stallments being equal to the total principal Indebtedness to be funded 
into bonds. 

France, at its option, upon not less than 90 days’ advance notice to 
the United States, may postpone so much of any payment on account 
of principal and/or interest falling due in any one year after June 15, 
1926, and prior to June 16, 1932, as shall be in excess of $20,000,000 
in any one year, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not more 
than three years distant from its due date; and upon like notice France, 
at its option, may postpone any payment on account of principal falling 
due after June 15, 1932, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not 
more than three years distant from its due date, but any such postpone- 
ment shall be only on condition that in case France shall at any time 
exercise this option as to any payment of principal and/or interest, 
the payment falling due in the third succeeding year can not be post- 
poned at all unless and until the payment of principal and/or interest 
due three years, two years, and one year previous thereto shall actually 
have been made. All such postponed payments shall bear interest at 
the rate of 4144 per cent per annum, payable semiannually. 

France shall have the right to pay off additional amounts of principal 
of the bonds on June 15 and December 15 of any year upon 90 days’ 
adyance notice, 

The bonds to be issued shall bear no interest until June 15, 1930, 
and thereafter shall bear interest at the rate of 1 per cent per annum 
from June 15, 1930, to June 15, 1940; at the rate of 2 per cent per 
annum from June 15, 1940, to June 15, 1950; at the rate of 214 per 
cent per annum from June 15, 1950, to June 15, 1958; at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum from June 15, 1958, to June 15, 1965; at the 
rate of 344 per cent per annum after June 15, 1965, all payable semi- 
annually on June 15 and December 15 of each year. 

Any payment of interest or principal may be made at the option of 
France in any United States Government obligations issued after April 
6, 1917, such obligations to be taken at par and acerued interest. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I will be obliged to the 
Chair if I can be notified when I have used 25 minutes, and in 
the meantime in making my opening statement I shall have to 
decline to yield to anyone. After I get through with the main 
statement I shall be pleased to answer any questions any Mem- 
ber desires to ask me, 
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Mr. Chairman, just about a year ago at Paris I sat with the 
French Minister of Finance, Mr. Caillaux, just across the table 
from me. We were in a large room in a great building, the 
faded splendors of which suggested to my mind it might pos- 
sibly haye been one of the old palaces of France. For some 
time we discussed the general condition of French finances, 
especially the national finances. Mr. Caillaux was not to be 
envled, for he had been wrestling for some time with most 
difficult problems, and attempted to solve them through a budget 
bill which he had presented to the French Chamber of Deputies. 

In the course of the conversation I said to him: “ Mr. Min- 
ister, I hope you will pardon the obseryation of a foreigner 
in the way of suggestions, but it seems clear to me that if the 
French national finances are to be put upon a sound foundation 
that three things are absolutely necessary. First, you must 
raise sufficient revenue to meet your expenses in order to bal- 
ance your budget; second, the franc must be stabilized at 
some point; and third, some sort of adjustment be made with 
your foreign creditors. If you do not do this,” I said, “it is 
quite plain to me that you will be unable to arrest the deprecia- 
tion of the frane, that its downward flight will continue until 
it follows the course of the German mark, and that all of your 
finances, both governmental and private, will eventually fall 
into chaos.” The conversation had at that time was in a 
mensure semiconfidential. It, perhaps, would not be proper for 
me to state at this time or any time what the French Minister 
of Finance said to me. But I became absolutely satisfied that 
he thoroughly understood the situation. 

Subsequently he headed a commission that came to this coun- 
try for the purpose of making a settlement of the indebtedness 
of France to the United States. That commission did not suc- 
ceed, principally for the reason that at that time the French 
commissioners insisted that all payments should be conditional 
upon France receiying the payments from Germany that were 
provided under the Dawes plan. He went back home. The 
ministry soon passed out of power. Mr. Caillaux had been sur- 
rounded by circumstances over which he had no control. The 
budget was not balanced; the frane was not stabilized. The 
ministry had failed, not so much throngh any fault of its own, 
but because, like the Israelites of old, it had been called upon 
to make bricks without straw and to provide a constructive 
program without anything in the way of material with which 
to make it. 

The French people at that time did not fully understand the 
situation In which they were pliced, for reasons which I shall 
hereafter state. Possibly they were somewhat excusable. A 


nation is seldom ready to take drastic remedies when on the | 


surface everything seems to be prosperous, but the settlement 
recently agreed to would indicate that at last there was a 
realization in France of what was necessary for it to do to put 
their finances upon a sound foundation. 

I want to state to you as briefly as I may the conditions 
which prevail in France, so different from what has been gen- 
erally understood to be the case. In the first place; France is 
not a poor country, if we present the cuse fairly to you, as we 
should; and yet I suppose all of you know that its national 
wealth ‘iw not one-fourth of that of this country or one-half that 


of England. I ought to say in this respect that in-speaking of |, 


national wealth I am not speaking of wealth after national 
debts are deducted, for I shall refer to the debt of France here- 
after. 

Agriculturally France is practically self-sustaining, or would 
be under normal conditions and when her agricultural territory 
is fully restored to production. It produces ordinarily sufficient 
wheat and sufficient other agricultural products to feed all its 
population, The northern part of France is a great plain, 
almost as level as the prairies of my own State and almost as 
productive. In that respect France is better situated than Eng- 
land and far better situated than Italy, but not perhaps quite 
as well situated as Belgium. 

France has large deposits of iron ore, probably since the 
acquisition of Lorraine the finest in Europe. It has large 
deposits of coal, but it is obliged to import both coal and coke, 
for it has no coking coal. Of other minerals it has none of any 
importance except potash, which it has acquired since Alsace 
again became a part of its dominion. There are also possibili- 
ties of water power provided France has what she has not 
mnow—suflicient capital to develop them. 

The colonial possessions of France are often spoken of. Un- 
der the treaty which followed the settlement of the war it 
acquired large dominions in Africa. But none of those colonial 
dominions have been of any particular value as an asset to 
France, and most of them have been a mere liability, costing it 
immense sums and bringing in no revenue. 

In foreign trade France presents a good showing. For some 
time its exports have been greater than its imports, and the 
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balance of trade has been in its favor until very recently. 
This condition, however, is not as favorable to France as it 
might seem, as it probably resulted from the depreciation of 
the franc. 

To one traveling in France it appears that France has a 
thrifty and industrious population, and to the outsider every- 
thing seems prosperous. 

Looking on every side, he can see there is practically no 
unemployment, and the whole country seems to be a hive of 
industry, But this prosperity is simply of outward appearance; 
beneath it are conditions which are sapping the financial life 
of France. Industry is proceeding at a high puce, but we 
must look below the surface to see the real conditions which 
prevall in France. The finances of France, the whole busi- 
ness situation, is built on a foundation of quicksand, the 
foundation of a highly inflated currency. It has stimulated 
business und increased exports and produced this false ap- 
pearance of prosperity. 

When I was in France last Summer the franc was worth 
5% cents. To-day it is worth less than 3 cents. 

Mr. BURTON. ‘Three and nineteen-hundredths is the very 
latest quotation. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I thank the gentleman from Ohio. 
He says that 3.19 is the latest quotation. It seems to have 
risen just a little of late, probably because it is hoped that this 
settlement will go through; and if it does, undoubtedly it will 
tend to stabilize the franc. 

The conditions I have described can not continue. Like all 
other cases where the business of a country is based upon a 
great inflation of the currency, there is a continual demand 
for further issues, and with each further issue of paper money 
it is inevitable that the value of the frane will depreciate still 
more. Prices are high. There is constant complaint about the 
high cost of living. Wages, while seeming to rise, in reality 
have fallen in purchasing power, as the frane continued to 
depreciate. Hyer since that day on which I sat with Mr. 
Caillaux in his office the financial strength of France has 
weakened, and its situation is far worse now than it was at 
that time. As I predicted it has become more and more difti- 
cult to stabilize the franc and make payments to foreign 
creditors. t 

Now let me state some of the difficulties under whien 
France labors. 

France went into the war burdened with an enormous debt 

of over six and one-quarter billion dollars, if put in our cur- 

rency. No other country on the face of the globe was burdened 
with such a tremendous debt. The war fell with crushing 
effect upon France. No other nation that engaged in it. suf- 
fered to such un extent. Its cities were razed to the ground; 
its railroads and canals. were destroyed; its bridges were. 
blown up and even its farms were ruined by long lines of 
barbed wire and entrenchments without end. 

In the spring after the armistice, in company with a num- 
ber of ale epee I traveled through the northern part of, 
France, and. I must, say that it is utterly impossible for one 
who hes not seen the extent of the destruction that was In- 
flicted upon France. te form any realization of it. Large cities 

were leveled to the ground, so that nothing-but the débris. that 


was scattered. over it told that there had once been a great 


manufacturing center there. Of the railroads and canals’ the 
Everywhere were long lines of barbed 
wire and deep ditches dug for entrenchments and great shell 
holes. In some ‘instances large forests were cut: down. The 
Reparations Committee, in 1923, estimated that the damage 
done to France aggregated $10,000,000,000 as a result of all this 
destructiveness, so that France had a heavy postwar burden 
levied upon it in attempting to restore this country. 2 

Now, France lost ‘tremendously in man power. No other. 
nation that engaged in the war suffered to anything like the 
same extent. France lost, in killed and missing alone, 1 man 
out of 28 of all of its population; England lost only 1 in 66; 
and Italy 1 in 91. ‘This takes no account of the immense 
number—many times the number I have already stated—of 
men who were disabled, either completely or partially, to such 
an extent that they must be cared for now, and you can im- 
agine the extent and the number of the dependents of various 
kinds, either of killed or of those who have been disabled, 
with which France is burdened and of which she must take 
care at this time. 

France did not levy heavy taxation during the war, and I 
doubt whether it could. It suffered to such an extent from 
the devastation of its territory, it lost so enormously in its 
man power, and at times, as everyone knows who was lere 
during the war time or who gave any thought to the matter, 
the very fate of France trembled in the balance and it was 
not in a position at that time to levy heavy taxes and it did not. 


~~ 


But after the war it immediately began to increase its taxes. 
Each year it has added more and more levies, and successive 
cabinets have endeayored to balance the budget by adding ad- 
ditional taxes. Nevertheless, at this very hour the budget is 
not balanced. They have not been able to accomplish it, even 
by the large additional taxes in the budget of 1925 and 1926. 

I hold in my hand a list of the additional taxes that were 
imposed by the French Parliament in 1925 and 1926. I will 
not burden the House with reading it, because we would prob- 
ably not get through to-day if I read the list of all of these 
taxes and explained them to the House. I will, howeyer, make 
a statement from which you will understand something with 
reference to the amount of the French taxes and the compara- 
tive burdens of France. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. I can not yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to give the gentleman a little 
data on that point. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Iam sorry, but I can not yield at this 
point. I want to complete this statement and I do not want 
to take up too much time. 

I spent considerable time in France in going over the tax 
situation there in company with French tax experts, and also 
I made some Independent Investigation on my own part, and I 
came to the conclusion that the French tax system was quite 
imperfect. This is, of course, to some extent true of all tax 
systems. We all know that our own is not perfect, aud I 
think the English system is not perfect; in fact, L thought 
that the French system of taxation was more or less a lot of 
patchwork, I found some taxes that were put on the statute 
books first during the time of the French Reyolution with 
but very little modification. There are so many different kinds 
of taxes in France that there is no way of making any com- 
parison with those we have here in this country. The income 
tax proper was not put on the statute books until 1914. We 
have in this country two classes of income taxes, and two 
only, a personal income tax and a corporation income tax, 
We ‘think we baye complexities enough with only those two; 
but France has an income tax; and superimposed upon that no 
less than eight other kinds of taxes that are based, to a. cer- 
tain extent, upon income. It has, first, a tax on the Income 
from improved real estate; a tax on the income from unim- 
proved real estate; a tax on the income derived from indus- 
trial and commercial projits; a tax on commercial. profits ex- 
ceeding 1,000,000 francs; a tax on agricultural profits; a tax 
on the income derived from professional incomes; and a tax 
on the income derived from transferable securities, Then it 
has so many different kinds of excise taxes, license taxes, and 
taxes of that nature that the few we haye in this country seem 
almost inconsiderable in comparison. 

While I am unable to make any direct comparisons of the 
French taxes with some of our own of something of a like 
character, I can say this, that the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board found in 1924 that the total taxation in this coun- 
try amounted to 11.5 per cent of the national income; in Great 
Britain, 23.2 per cent of the national income; in France, 20.9 
per cent; in Belgium, 17 per cent; and ‘in Italy 19 per cent. 
Since then taxes haye been increased in France to such an 
extent that it is probable that at least 22 per cent of the 
national income is taxed, and probably more. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN, Will the gentlemun yield for just a 
question? I do not want to debate it; but will the gentleman 
tell us whether the people of large incomes are paying their 
taxes proportionately, as in this country? , 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I will come to that question later on. 
As I stated, I made considerable investigation into tlie Freneli 
system of taxation, and the rates in France run up very high— 
up to 60 per cent in 1925. My authority for these statements 
is the document which I have here, prepared by the legislative 
reference service of the Library of Congress and ordered 
printed by the Senate. 

Notwithstanding the high rates of this tax, there are super- 
imposed thé other taxes upon incomes that I have already 
stated. 

I came to the conclusion while I was in France that there 
might be much improvement in the efficiency of the collection of 
taxes. I also came to the conclusion at that time that they 
were improving in that respect, and recent figures as to the 
amount of taxes collected there would indicate they are still 
improving. They have added a number of provisions to their 
laws which would tend to help in the collection of taxes. 

The rate of taxation upon inheritances and legacles that the 
French legislature has seen fit to put a stop limit of 80 per 
cent in order that not more than 80 per cent may be taken of 
any one estate. 
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I do not think at this time—and my opinion, as I have stated, 
is based upon a somewhat extensive study of this matter— 
that France can raise its rates of direct taxation—that is, its 
rate: on incomes and inheritances—and get any substautial 
increase in revenue by reason thereof. I do believe it is pos- 
sible by a more eflicient system of taxation to collect a larger 
amount; but this fact ought to be kept in mind in that connec- 
tion. Already there has commenced a flight of capital from 
France. Money and property of various kinds has beer leaving 
France, by reason of the high rate of taxation; and when once 
a nation gets that far in its levy of taxes it hus reached the 
danger point, beyond which it is not safe for it to so, and 
beyond which there is no advantage in proceeding. 

I would like to have some gentleman who thinks the iHs of 
France can be remedied by the levying of additional taxation 
tell me, if he can, how additional revenue can be raised in 
France, what changes would be made, what can be done 
beyond the additional levies and the changes. which have 
already been made in efficiency in the collection of taxes. I do 
not know where any revenue of large amount can be obtained. 

Members, perhaps, will ask, if that is the case, how, then, is 
France to curry out the terms of this agreement? Largely, I 
think, through a more strict enforcement of its laws and an 
efficient collection of its taxes, a work which is now in progress. 
Drastic provisions haye been adopted in France to prevent the 
flight of capital. I think they will be successful and I think 
that the taxes due from men of wealth and from large estates 
will be more thoroughly collected. Then there is also the 
reparations which Germany is to pay under the Dawes pum. 

France is one of the few nations that has reduced its mili- 
tary expenses so that they are lower than they were before 
the war. The Morocean war, fortunately for France, has now 
come to an end. It ought to be able to make large reductions 
in its military expenses by reason of this fact. It may be able 
to make further reductions, as they are endeavoring to do, in 
the number of employees and in the expense of carrying on 
the goverment. 

Mr, SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes, 

Mr. SCHAFER. . What is the size of the French Army to-day? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I can not give the number of men, 


but I can state the expense, 
Mr. BURTON. Six hundred and forty-six thousand men. 
Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
question ? 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Les. 
Mr. SCHAFER. If France would stop its war of agression 


and persecution aguinst the Riffs and the Syrians in Damascus, 
perhaps they would haye a little more capacity to pay their 
GRAI to us, 

GREEN of Iowa. If my friend was a little better in- 
tori 580 he would know that that war is practically stopped by 
reason of the success of the French and the surrender of the 
leader of the Riffs. The expense will soon cease. 

Mr. SCHAFER, Yes; but it cost some money to carry on 
that war. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Undoubtedly it did. 

Mr. SCHAFER. And if they had not carried on that war 
they would now haye more funds to pay thelr debt to our 


country. 
Mx. GREEN of Iowa: But we must discuss the situation as 
we find it. 

Mr. CRISP. If the gentleman from Iowa will yield, was 


not France acting in that war under a mandate from the 
League of Nations placed upon her to preserve order? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Whether my friend is correct about 
that or not I could not say. In the Syrian expedition France 
Is under a mandate to take care of that matter, and, of 
course, the expenses that were incurred in that direction were 
incurred by reason of the charge laid upon France by the 
Leauge of Nations. 

Mr. COOPER óf Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from Iowa 
yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Tlic vontak has made a 
most interesting and, to me, instructive address, The gentle- 
man spoke, I thought, with special force of the depreciation of 
the franc, Does the gentleman think that speculation in francs, 
or what amounts to a selling short of francs by great interests 
in this couttry, has anything to do with its depreciation or 
fluctuation? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. 
thing to do with it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Let me ask the gentleman 
another question in order to get his view as a statesman, 


Yes; I think it may have had some- 
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because that Is what I think the gentleman is. Ought a govern- 
ment like-the United States of America to permit capital in 
this country to speculate or sell short the circulating medium, 
the money, of another country with which it is at peace? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Certainly not, as a moral matter, but 
as a practical matter I do not know how it could be prevented. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose we were to enact a law 
making it a felony for any citizen or any alien resident in the 
United States of America in any wise to speculate in or to sell 
short the circulating medium, the money, of a country with 
which we are at peace. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Offhand, I think there might be some 
constitutional difficulties about Congress doing that, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would not care to take the time to 
enter upon a discussion of that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I should think upon the ground 
of highest public policy there ought to be such a law, because 
such speculation is making war upou a country with which we 
nre pretending to be at peace. If you speculate in the circulat- 
ing medium of another country, if by your speculations or your 
selling short you mike its value fluctuate, you harass and often 
do irreparable injury to, and to that extent make war upon, the 
people of that country. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will not pursue that discussion fur- 
ther, but I wish to say that I think France is making a splendid 
effort to rehabilitate its finances. The Government is intending 
to complete this settlement, and it ought to have the support 
of this House and the approval of this country in completing it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I am sorry to say I can not yield 
further. There has been another remedy proposed, that of a 
capital levy in order to bring the necessary funds, but I doubt 
whether any gentlemen of the House, even my Socialist friend 
who sits in front of me [Mr. BERGER] would advocate that. 

Some gentlemen are demanding larger payments in the 
future, but how can we get them? How can France raise them? 
The only hope of this country of receiving anything is by 
leniency at this time—by approving this settlement, so that the 
French Goyernment can obtain from private parties a loan with 
which to stabilize the franc. 

Mr. RATHBONE, Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am sorry to say I can not yield. 
Some gentlemen say the settlement ought to be put off. It has 
been put off, but in the meantime the situation has become 
worse, and every day it is put off further, it will continue to 
get worse and worse. Further delay simply means that in all 
probability we will lose all. 

So far I have presented the case as to France's ability to pay, 
but so far as I am personally concerned I do not care to decide 
the question in that manner: From a painting on this wall 
there looks down on you the portrait of Lafayette, who as a 
young man risked his life and his fortune in the Revolutionary 
War that this country might be free and its liberties might be 
preserved. I do not care to discuss whether that debt has been 
paid or not. It is not to be weighed in dollars and cents. 
Neither do I think that this matter ought to be considered 
solely from a monetary standpoint. We came into the war too 
late, later than the calls of duty demanded. We were slow in 
getting our troops over there. In the meantime the magnifi- 
cent bravery of the French soldiers held the Germans in check. 
They told them at Verdun that they should not pass, and they 
held them at the Marne until our troops could come to the 
rescue. 

If they had not it would not have been long until our troops 
would have been contending there alone on foreign soil, with 
little chance of victory. 

Side by side the French soldiers fought with ours. Side by 
side they “went over the top,” and together many sleep their 
last eternal sleep on the soil of France. France owes us much. 
We-owe France much. We can well afford to err in the way 
of leniency. 

I hope and trust, France and America haying been allies in 
war by virtue of this agreement, by virtue of the spirit of this 
country, after haying been allies in war, will still be friends in 
peace. [Applause.] : 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, it is with the utmost reluc- 
tance that I find myself unable to agree with the majority in 
the acceptance of the French debt settlement. There are many 
reasons Which impel me to oppose it. Were sentiment alone 
the only guide to my official action I would gladly favor the 
proposition now before the House. Sentimental reasons may 
actuate one in giving away his own money, but when it comes 
to giving away the money of others sentiment must yleld to 
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justice. We are asked to surrender over $2,000,000,000 of the 
American taxpayers’ money. It is not our money we are 
giving away. As Secretary Mellon has said: 


We are the trustees of the American people— 


And he further made before the committee, in his carefully 
prepared written address, this admirable statement— 


That they— 


Meaning these trustees— 


are not free to give away the property of the Weneficiaties of the 
trust. 


And yet, notwithstanding this admirable platitude, in the 
next instance the Secretary asks these trustees to give away 
to one of the great powers of the world over $2,000,000,000 
15 e money rightly belonging to the beneficiaries of the 
rust. 

But, says the Secretary, this settlement is the best one that 
can be made and is based on the capacity of France to pay. 
No evidence has been produced before the committee to Justify 
that statement. In other settlements there was laid before the 
committee voluminous documents tending to show the capacity 
of the debtor nation to pay, but uo such evidence was produced 
in this instance. 

We have nothing before us but the unsupported statement 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that this settlement is based 
alone upon France's capacity to pay. But I want to be fair; 
we did have additional festimony in the statement of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, who backed up the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I do not for one moment doubt the sincerity of the Secretary 
of the Treasury nor that of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Berton] when they tell me of things that they know personally. 
I bow with belief; but when they give me an opinion based upon 
matters upon which men well may differ, I want some facts 
and figures to justify the conclusions they have drawn. These 
facts and these figures haye not been given us. 

They tell us with assurance that this settlement is based on 

France's capacity to pay, and yet they did not know either how 
many men France had in the field In Africa nor could they even 
approximate the cost of two foreign wars France was engaging 
in for conquest in another continent. 
- The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crise], who was in con- 
ference with the French Debt Commission when they came over 
last year to make their settlement, stated that he believed that 
this was the best settlement that could be made. He stated 
further that he believed that if we did not accept this settle- 
ment perhaps we would get nothing at all, and then later on 
in the committee, upon being questioned, Mr. Crisp stated 
that he was not satisfied in his own mind from the evidence 
that had been produced that this was the best settlement that 
could be made. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COLLIER. Yes. I do not want to misquote the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CRISP. I am sure the gentleman does not. I did not 
state before the committee that I thought you could get a 
better settlement than this. I did state to the committee that 
I was not satisfied from the evidence that this was the full 
capacity of France to pay. 

Mr. COLLIER. That was what I intended to convey, that 
the gentleman from Georgia stated before the committee that 
he was not satisfied that this was the full capacity of Vrance 
to pay. 

Mr. CRISP. As I understood the gentleman, he stated that 
I said that we could get a better settlement. 

Mr. COLLIER. In the gentleman's first statement my recol- 
lection is that he stated that he believed that if we did not 
accept this settlement the chances are that we would get 
nothing. 

Mr. CRISP. I did, and I reiterate that. I think it is this 
settlement or nothing. As I understood the gentleman, when 
he was quoting mie he stated that I said before the committee 
that I did not know whether we could get a better settlement 
than this. I never made any such statement as that, and that 
is the only reason that I rose, 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman from Georgia knows that I 
have the highest opinion of him in every way and would not 
want to misquote him in the least. We all recall that during 
the Italian settlement the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia was pretty well convinced then, and he laid document 
after document upon this table to convince the House, and by 
the vote on the settlement he evidehtly succeeded in doing that, 
but we do not see the gentleman from Georgia rushing forward 
to defend this settlement. 


— 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is aware that we get 
only about 26 per cent of the debt when it is reduced to its 
present value from Italy and that we get 50 per cent of the 
debt when it is reduced to its present value at 4½ per cent 
from France; that France is paying a larger per cent in taxes 
of its national income, and in every respect she will be bur- 
dened more heavily than Italy, and yet we are getting a very 
much larger per cent from France. 

Mr. COLLIER. I am very grateful to the gentleman that at 
this late day he gives us that informution. When the Debt 
Commission came here and told us they knew what France’s 
capacity to pay was, we asked them how much it cost France 
to conduct two wars of conquest in foreign countries, and they 
could not answer that. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Green], chairman of the committee, tells us this morning that 
the colonial possessions of France are a liability instead of an 
asset, In 1919 the general trade of the colonial possessions of 
France amounted to seyen thousand million franes, and if the 
trade of a country amounting to seyen thousand million francs 
is more of a liability than an asset, that is indeed a strange 
state of affairs. 

For aught we know we are wasting our time here in consider- 
ing this matter at this time. We do not know whether France 
is going to accept this settlement. We may in a few days 
present to the world the ridiculous spectacle of the House of 
Representatives rushing headlong into an agreement to settle 
with France at 50 cents on the dollar and then learn that 
France has refused to accept the proposition. I see from the 
press that certain patriotic societies in France are bitterly 
denouncing the terms of the settlement. A propaganda against 
the settlement is now going on in France. 

In our settlements with all the other nations in Europe, 
with the exception of Belgium, we had at least the good sense 
to wait and see what the foreign governments would do before 
we acted. But what is the plan as outlined by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] before the Committee on 
Ways and Means? When I asked him the question whether 
it would not be awkward and ridiculous for us to rush in head- 
long and ratify an agreement reducing the debt one-half with- 
out knowing what the other country thought of it and why we 
did not wait until France had acted, his reply was that all 
that could be obviated by letting the House act now and then 
letting the Senate wait until after France had acted. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. In a moment. It is all right for the House 
of Representatives to make itself ridiculous and let the Senate 
wait a reasonable time. The distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio is fortunately for him and unfortunately for us in a kind 
of dual capacity. He has advantages the rest of us have not. 
He has spent a great deal of time here in the House, and he 
has also spent a great deal of time at the other end of the 
Capitol. Now, if one-half of my friend, the half that is now in 
the House, should be humiliated and be made ridiculous, why 
he still would have his senatorial side to fall back on. The 
rest of us are not in that position. We will be in the attitude 
of rushing forward without consideration and hastily accepting 
a settlement, and then haye France repudiate it. What will 
the repudiation mean? If we ratify at 50 cents on the dollar, 
that gives aid and comfort to the propagandists over there who 
are opposing the settlement, and after France has turned it 
down it means that all future negotiations will of necessity be 
based upon not the original debt of $4,000,000,000, but on the 50 
per cent proposition that we have already passed. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. A 

Mr. RATHBONE. In the judgment of the gentleman, is it 
not a fact that there is a very large opinion, perhaps a major- 
ity opinion, in France itself against this settlement, and is not 
that. shown by the newspapers and by resolutions passed, and 
an overwhelming amount of evidence? It is doubtful if the 
French themselves want it. 

Mr. COLLIER. My information, which I get from the press, 
coincides with that. 

I have not had the good fortune to hear all the hearings, as 
I am not a member of the Debt Commission. I did not have 
the good fortune to go to France as my good friend the chair- 
man of the committee did and see at first hand. I did not 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


have the privilege of going to France and advising the French’ 


minister in reference to the stabilization of the franc and how 
his country could get out of debt, as the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Green] has done; but I do want to say to my good friend 
from Towa because a French minister two years ago refused 
to take his advice is no reason why we should make the Ameri- 
can people lose $2,000,000,000 on a settlement, 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I entirely agree with the gentleman, 
but can the gentleman give us any advice? The trouble with 
the gentleman is that he has no plan whatever. 

Mr. COLLIER. I regret that France did not take the gen- 
tleman’s advice. I myself have gotten in trouble once or twice 
by taking it, but in the main I have gotten along very well. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. SCHAFER. For some information. This debt settle- 
ment is absolutely supposed to be based on the capacity of 
France to pay. On December 31, 1916, the allied governments 
had already floated in the United States over $2,000,000,000 
worth of private loans and the French Government had floated 
$695,000,000 in private loans. Has the committee of the Debt 
Funding Commission investigated so as to present to this House 
what capacity France had to pay to these private international 
bankers? 

Mr. COLLIER. Neither that nor the fact that they were en- 
gaged in war. There was some little reference to the standing 
army and the expenses were to be cut down in that regard, 
but the committee had no evidence whatsoever. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If we ratified what we think is a fair 
and just settlement how can we be humiliated by any action 
the French Parliament should take? 

Mr. COLLIER. Well, that is a matter, I will say to the 
gentleman from New York, something like this debt settle- 
ment, it is a matter each one must decide for himself, but I 
want to say in reference to this debt settlement right now that 
it is not a partisan matter. It is not a political matter. It 
is a matter which each and every Member must settle for 
himself. If I believed from the evidence that this was 
France’s utmost capacity to pay it would be my duty to vote 
for this settlement. It may be France’s utmost capacity to 
pay; I do not know. It may be all that that great and power- 
ful country can pay, but as one of the trustees of the American 
people I have a right to be satisfied that it is, and my com- 
plaint to-day is that we have had no evidence, no testimony 
beyond the bare statement of the Secretary of the Treasury | 
and the gentleman from Ohio. I haye the highest regard as 
to their opinions—and I want to yield all deference and respect 
to them—but I want the concrete facts and some Cocuments 
so that when I get home to defend my vote I can tell the 
people why I agreed to surrender $2,000,000,000 of their money, 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS. Is not one answer to the question of the gentle- 
man from New York the one made by the gentleman a while ago 
in his remarks, that if this Government ratifies this settlement 
and then France should reject it, will not we, as the gentleman 
said a while ago, be limited in future negotiations to this settle- 
ment and not to the whole debt? 

Mr. COLLIER. We will have to commence new negotiations 
on whatever lies before us 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentleman will permit me again, 
what of that? 

Mr. COLLIER. The discussion may be academic, the whole 
debt may be academic, but I do not believe so. I have as high 
regard for the great country of France as the gentleman. I 
believe she is the third, certainly if not the third at least the 
fourth, greatest power in the world, and will be able in 50 
years—tI will put it this way, my friends—t do not believe the 
third, and if not the third the fourth, world power in the next 60 
years will be unable to mect its obligations except at 50 cents 
on the dollar. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. While gentlemen are asking 
questions, has anybody given any good reason why we should 
cancel 50 per cent of the debt? 

Mr, COLLIER. They tell us that is all France can pay. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What guaranty have we that 
they can or will do it any better than the one we now have? 

Mr. COLLIER. We have got the same guaranty. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield for one other ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS. Then, aside from those who favor this settle- 
ment, and those who favor it on the ground that it is necessary 
to stabilize the French franc and the economic condition of 
Franece—of course, this country and the whole world are 
greatly interested in it; the gentleman from Iowa expressed 
some great concern about that in his remarks a while ago— 
but what I want to ask the gentleman is this, whether our 
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country is more Interested in that than France itself, and 
whether this country should rush In without suficient informa- 
tion and without, as the gentleman says, any information as to 
the capacity of Prance to pay and settle this debt in advance, 
or ratify this debt settlement in advance of action upon the 
part of France itself? 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman's question answers itself. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman per- 
mit one question? 

Mr, COLLIER. Yes; I will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Dees the gentleman think it is en- 
tirely right to refer to a settlement that involves the repayment 
of the entire principal and a reduced rate of interest over a 
period of 62 years us a settlement on the basis of 30 cents on 
the dollar? 

Mr. COLLIER. You will find from the report by the chair- 
man of the committee that it is $4,000,000,000, and we are 
going to get back $2,000,000,000, If that is not 50 per cent, I do 
not know what is. But I want to say to the gentleman front 
New York, in further answer to his question, What is the loss 
to the United States in this transaction? 

The loss to the United States is the difference between the 
amount of interest we have to pay on American securities that 
we had to issue in order to get this money to lend to France 
and the amount France pays us. If we lent France $4,000,- 
000,000 and she pays us back $5,000,000,000, and we borrow 
$4,000,000,000. and pay $7,000,000,000, including interest, we 
are out $3,000,000,000, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. But long before the payment of all 
this debt we shall probably have refunded all these bonds at 
a much lower interest rate than they are drawing now. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman; will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. The rate of interest, as stated by Mr. 
Mellon, that we would receive on the loan to France, is 1.64, 
and that is all. 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. : 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will. yield, 
I want to say that that is not all. If vou include the interest 
already agreed to, the rate is almost 2 per cent; 1.61 in com- 
pound. 

Mr. COLLIER. I think that computation would be falr in 
reference to the interest that we have already got. 

Mr. SCHAFER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee [Mr. Green] palnged a pretty prosperous picture of the 
agricultural people of France. In view ef the fact that it does 
not square with the agricultural people of America, especially 
in his State of Iowa, does not the gentleman think we ought 
to be making arrangements to lower the interest on the loans 
of Iowa and the western farmers by the farm-loan bank before 
we consider this proposition here, before the French Parlia- 
ment acts? 

Mr, COLLIER. I will say to the gentleman that that ques- 
tion is going to be asked many time between now and next 
November. . 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. The gentleman understands, ef course, that 
the total external debt of France is about $7,000,000.000. The 
gentlemnan has overlooked the fact that according to Ambas- 
sador Berenger in his pamphlet as to the capacity of France 
to pay it is said that the annual income of 1924 of France, 
expressed in dollars, was $6,675,000,000, a sum just a little less 
than the total external debt of France. 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes; I always like to yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr, UPSHAW. Is the gentleman informed as to the nature 
of the propaganda, the protest of patriotice socleties in France, 
to which he has referred? 

Mr. COLLIER. I am not fully informed. I read in one of 
the leading papers, the name of which I do not now recall, that 
one organization was a wounded veterans’ organization. Not 
haying been in France, as the gentleman from Towa and others 
were, I can not say precisely. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Are they against the terms they propose 
or the terms American proposes? 

Mr. COLLIER. They are opposed to the terms France 
makes to us. The debt is $4,025.000.000. For five years they 
will not pay us any interest at all. That is the policy pursued 
with respect to other countries. Then they are going to pay 
us im the first year $30,000,000, and in the second year $30,- 
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600,000, and in the third year $32,500,000, and in the fourth 
year $42,500,000, and in the fifth year $35,000,000, which makes 
a total of $160,000.000. That is France's capacity to pay us. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Has the geutleman forgotten the fact 
that they can giye 90 days’ notice and reduce that to $25,- 
000,000? 

Mr, COLLIER. No; I have not overlooked that. They are 
going to get gold, not coal, as in the case with Italy, but 
gold from Germany, In the next five years they will get $250,- 
000,000 a year. Therefore at the end of fiye years France will 
receive from Germany $1,250,000,000, whereas we will receive 
only $160,000,000, 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I see the gentleman shaking his head. I 
will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. I want to say to my friend that France will 
not receive the $250,000,000 that lhe mentions until the Dawes 
payments are received in full, and that that will not happen 
until 1929. France last year, for instance, for the year 1925 
received approximately 600,000 gold marks, which is on the 
Dawes payment a long way from $250,009,000. 

Mr. COLLIER. If the Dawes arrangement is carried ont for 
87 years, France will get $250,000,000 a year. Does the gentle- 
man deny that? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; because the Dawes agreement itself does 
not provide that the maximum amount will be paid until 1929, 

Mr. COLLIER. If they carry out the agreement will they 
not receive $250,000,000 a year? I think you will find from 
Mr. Winston that it is about $7,000,000,000, which is $3,000,- 
000,000 more than France owes America to-day. Through the 
courtesy of my friend from Illinois [Mr. Ratney], who has 
just handed me a report of the committee hearing, I will read: 


‘The Dawes plan provides for a maximum annuity during the stand- 
ard year of 2,500,000,000 gold marks against which there are at the 
present time prior charges amounting to approximately 500,000,000 
gold marks, leaving 2,000,000,000 gold marks annually available for 
distribution on account of reparations, France's share of the repara- 
tion receipts is 52 per cent, or approximately 1,000,000,000. gold marks 
annually on a basis of the maximum annuities of a standard year, 


I skip a small paragraph, 


Assuming, therefore, that France will receive from Germany tha 
maximum amount to which she is entitled each year and that the 
Dawes annuities run for an additional period of 37 years, France 
would recelve approximately 1,000,000,000 gold marks, or equivalent 
Was ey annually for this period, or an aggregate of $9,250,- 

000. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Does the gentleman expect France to 
pay all of that te us and nothing to England? Does not the 
gentleman realize that England has an equal claim? 

Mr. COLLIER. I want to finish reading this paragraph, 
because it would be miwleading if I did not read the last line. 


"Rhe present value of the annuities on a basis of 4% per cent, pay- 
able annually, is $4,621,290,000. 


I am reading from the hearings. 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. The gentleman does not expect that 
France is going to pay all of that to us and nothing to Ing- 
land, to which it is equally obligated? 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman asks whether I expect France 
to take all of that $9,000,000,000 and pay to us the $4,000,- 
000,000 she owes us. No; I do not expect her to pay us twice 
as much as she owes us, but she could take a part of it and 
pay us and then we would not have to setéle at 50 cents on 
the dollar, as we are now settling. 

Mr. CRISP. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. CRISP. The $9,000,000,000 of reparations which France 
will receive if the Dawes annuities are paid is not payable 
now, but payable over a period of 87 years. France owes 
Great Britain $3,000,000,000, and the amount France owes and 
is to pay the United States under the settlement is $6,809,- 
000,000. Therefore the annuity she would receive from Ger- 
many during that period will not be sufficient to pay Englund 
and the United States the amount she owes which France 
borrowed to aid in the prosecution of the war. And this is also, 
in my judgment, a material fact: That the Reparations Com- 
mission decided that the war damages to the devastated areas 
in France amounted to $10,000,000,000. ‘Therefore France wilt 
not receive from Germany, even if all the German reparations 
were paid, a sum equal to the amount of the war damuges sus- 
tained by France in the devastated areas. 

Mr. Pie Will the gentleman from Georgia yield 
to me $ 


Now, what was the ques- 


— 


1926 


Mr. CRISP. I have not the floor, but I will be glad to yield 
if the gentleman from Mississippi consents. 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I ask the gentleman from Georgia 
if he does not consider there is a pretty big “if” Involved in 
the payments under the Dawes plan? 

Mr. CRISP. I think there is a question, just as I think 
there is a question whether these payments over 62 years 
under our settlement will all be made. They are on all fours. 
You have got to assume that all of these nations are going to 
keep their obligations and make the payments, however. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield 


to me? 

Mr. ORISP. I have not the floor, but I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. COLLIER. I will give the gentleman from Georgia five 
minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. I do not care for the time as I may have some- 
thing to say later, but I am perfectly willing to answer to 
the best of my poor ability any questions that my colleagues 
may ask me. 

Mr. COLLIER. This is all very interesting, as we are 
getting some information. We could not get it before the 
committee and probably we can get it here. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman from Georgia kindly 
answer this question: If it is not a fact, when the gentleman 
speaks of the devastated regions, that the acquisition of Alsace- 
Lorraine by France fully covers all the possible cost of 
devastation; that it is a wonderful acquisition anl a great 
asset. Is it not true that the one would fully offset the 
other? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Alsace-Lorraine was hers anyway. 

Mr. CRISP. I think the acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine, of 
course, added very much to the national wealth of France, 
but the acquisition of that property did not proportionately 
add to the revenues of France to meet her obligations. The 
only asset, so far as meeting her indebtedness is concerned, 
is the revenue she receives from that territory, and let me 
say further to the gentleman from Illinois that there were 
1,700,000 people in the territory involved in Alsace-Lorraine, 
but that only about 400,000 of them were people able to engage 
in industry or produce wealth. 

France in the prosecution of the war lost 1,365,000 soldiers 
killed and 388,000 totally disabled. If you take the man power 
that France lost ip the war and subtract it from the number of 
men she gained in Alsace-Lorraine, France is still short of man 
power capable of earning anything, something like 936,000 men. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If France would take a great many hun- 
dred thousand men out of her military forces to-day and put 
them at work, would they not be of greater value to France? 

Mr. CRISP. I am not a militaristic man, but I do say that 
France, with her military situation, is different from ours. I 
will say for France that before the war came on the expenses 
of her army amounted to $349,000,000 a year in our money, 
while the expenses of the army of France to-day is variously 
estimated at from $180,000,000 to $200,000,000, and the United 
States to-day is spending three times as much for its Army 
and Navy as France, and the pay of a general in the French 
Army is fifteen hundred and some odd dollars. 

Mr. COLLIER. I must decline to yield further, but I will 
give the gentleman time later on. 

Mr. CRISP. Gentlemen, you understand I am willing to 
answer, but my friend declines to yield further. 

Mr. COLLIER. It is always a pleasure for me to yield, and 
I do not believe I bave ever refused to yield to anybody when 
I had the time. In this instance it is very interesting, because 
we are getting more information here than we got before the 
committee. However, I must really ask gentlemen not to 
interrupt me for a few moments, and I will try to get through. 

At the end of 37 years France will have recelved from Ger- 
many, in gold, $9,250,000,000, which is considerably over twice 
the amount she owes us. 

This Is not all that France received as a recompense for her 
part in the war. She received Alsace-Lorraine, two of the 
richest provinces in Europe. 

Alsace-Lorraine has a population of over a million and a 
half. By the acquisition of this territory France became the 
largest iron-ore producing country in Europe. The annual 
output of iron ore is 429,000,000 tons. There are 50 iron mines 
in Lorraine alone, which haye produced in one year over 
21,000,000 tons. The Lorraine salt mines have produced, in one 
year, over 59,000 tons of salt. 
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Alsace, in 1920, produced over 1,220,000 tons of potash, and 
the Encyclopedia Britannica of 1022, recites that an annual 
yield between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 tons of potash is expected. 

Alsace is a great petroleum-producing country, and it is rich 
in agriculture. In 1920 there was produced in Alsace alone 
over 160,000 tons of wheat, over 1,000,000 tons of potatoes, 
over 44,000 tons of sugar beets, and one-eighth of the hop 
supply of the world. The value of the vintage of Alsace- 
Lorraine in 1920 was over 124,000,000 francs. 

Now, mark you, all this has been added to France since the 
war, for her sons bought with their blood the iron-veined lands 
of Lorraine and the fertile fields of Alsace. 

But this was not all the peace treaty gave to France. She 
received a great strip of territory in Africa, adjacent to the 
French Congo. 

France now owns over one million and a half square miles 
of African territory with a population of over 11,000,000 people. 
But this is not all. France owns lands in the West Indies, as 
well as in Africa. 

We do not know what France's capacity to pay is; but, aside 
from France itself, she owns colonies and has mandates over 
colonies nearly twenty times larger than France itself, and the 
general trade of these colonial possessions in 1919 amounted to 
over 7,000,000,000 francs. 

It might be interesting to some of you to learn that about 
25 per cent of this debt or over $900,000,000 was borrowed after 
the war was over. Certainly the money France borrowed after 
hostilities had ceased should be funded at the prevailing rate 
of interest. 

But, say some of the gentlemen who are advocating this 
settlement, over $4,000,000 of that postwar debt was for sup- 
plies sold to France by the United States. That is true. 
About $407,000,000 of the postwar debt was for supplies France 
purchased from us at about cne-third the cost of what we 
paid for them. Is that any reason why we should not be 
recompensed for them? If France needed supplies, and we sold 
them to France at one-third of their cost, and instead of re- 
ceiving cash from them we added the amount to the loan France 
already owed us, what difference did that make to France? 
What is the difference in the status of the debt if we had given 
France the money to buy the supplies elsewhere? 

When the British settlement was made I opposed it. How- 
ever, that was the fairest and the best settlement we have made. 
The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], who 
had charge of that settlement, stated on this floor that 3½ per 
cent interest was the rate we charged Great Britain, and 
that 3% per cent interest would be the rate we would follow 
in all the succeeding settlements. We followed that rate in 
the Poland settlement, we followed it in the Finland settle- 
ment, in the Czechoslovakia settlement, in the Hungary settle- 
ment, in the Latvia settlement, and in the Rumanian and sev- 
eral other settlements. And yet when it comes to the two great 
powers of Italy and of France we charge one of them, after 
giving them 5 years’ interest free, one-eighth of 1 per cent, 
and the other, after giving them 5 years’ interest free, only 1 
per cent for the first 10 years. 

Is the great Republic of France, with colonial possessions 
larger in area than the United States from Canada to Mexico, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is that great country less able 
to pay 814 per cent on its obligations than Hungary and 
Poland? Is that great power unable to pay as much as the 
little country of Finland, with the great Russian bear continu- 
ally growling at her doors? 

The Secretary of the Treasury stated before the committee 
that— E 
the future of France is bright. She has been and is one of the great 
powers of the world. Her people are able, hard working, and frugal. 


I am not going to take up much more of the time of the 
House. I do want to say this is not a sentimental matter; it 
is a business matter. No reparations on earth could ever repay 
France for those heroic men who, at the Marne, at Verdun, 
and a hundred other battle fields, met the red storm of Ger- 
man fire and blood and steel, like bridegrooms stepping to a 
marriage feast.” No reparations can ever compensate France 
for the loss of the hundreds of thousands of her brave sons 
who made the supreme sacrifice and are now sleeping in the 
soil of their native land. France's heroic resistance to the 
invader will stand out until the end of time as one of the 
greatest achievements in all the world. [Applause.] 

I would not take from that great country one jot or one 
tittle of the fame she is entitled to. France needs no eulogy 
from any one here. For over 100 years, for over 1,000 years, 
the pages of the world’s history haye been illumined by the 
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brightness and the glory of the deeds of her sons. Because 
we should differ on a business proposition, because we should 
do now what the gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman from 
Georgia and the Secretary of the Treasury did six months ago, 
say to France we are not satisfied with this settlement, is no 
reason why we should be told that we are casting obloquy 
upon the great ally which we all think so much of here in 
America, 

Why, my friends, there is only about 15 per cent difference 
between the settlement we have here to-day and the settlement 
that was spurned by the American Debt Commission last fall. 
They said to France, after France has doubtless told them that 
the offer then made was their capacity to pay, “ Get you back 
and make us another settlement.” ‘There is only about 15 per 
cent difference between this settlement and the one they re- 
jected. Is it possible, can it be true, that 15 per cent is the 
difference between exalted generosity and base ingratitude 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth? 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. CRISP. I desire to say to my friend that the great and 
insurmountable stumbling block between the settlement by the 
American Debt Commission and the Caillaux commission was 
that the Caillaux commission insisted on a safeguard clause; 
they would make no settlement unless it was conditioned upon 
the fact that if France failed to receive the German repara- 
tions, or if there was any internal trouble in France, the set- 
tlement was to be abrogated. The American Debt Commis- 
sion absolutely refused to make any settlement that was not 
a settlement, and, in my judgment, that was the insurmount- 
able barrier to a settlement between the American commission 
and the Caillaux commission. 

Mr. COLLIER. I have no fault to find with the statement 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crise]. I simply made my 
statement to show that it is unfair and is not right to place us 
who now oppose this settlement in the position of being ungrate- 
ful, in the position of forgetting the memory of the beloved 
Lafayette, in the position of forgetting the memory of the great 
services which France rendered to us during the Revolutionary 
War. It is unfair to attempt to place us in that position simply 
because we want more information on this settlement, when the 
Debt Commission six months ago did the same thing that weare 
so severely criticized for doing now. Where was your patriotic 
loyalty and remembrance and gratitude and affection then? 
Where it ought to have been. This is a business proposition. 
I am not criticizing the Debt Commission for asking for better 
terms six months ago, and I do not think we should be criticized 
for wanting to know something more about this settlement. 

I hope to-day, my friends, I have not said one word that 
would hurt the sensibilities of the greatest admirer of France 
in this country. If such words fell from my lips it was not my 
intention. The chairman of the committee has pointed to the 
portrait of Lafayette and asked us to remember his services. 
I revere the name of Lafayette as much as those who are so 
loudly asking us to pass this settlement. We on this side who 
want to find out more about the facts of this settlement recall 
as well as you on the other side of this question that in the 
hour of our greatest need, when everything was dark and 
gloomy like a night without a star, when it seemed that Paul 
Revere had ridden in yain and that shot fired at Concord 
Bridge and heard around the world was all but useless, we 
recall that that gallant young Frenchman, no knight errant 
who was seeking adventure, but inspired by love of liberty, 
gave up country, family, and friends to dedicate his life upon 
the altar of American independence. 

The chairman of the committee has said that gratitude can 
not be measured. I agree with him. Gratitude can not be 
measured; it can not be weighed. Gratitude is above such 
sordid accounting. It has been a century and a half since the 
gallant Lafayette dedicated his life to American independence, 
and during that time there have been many changes. ‘The 
infant Republic he came over here to assist is now the undis- 
puted world power of to-day. 

In Europe thrones have fallen from their foundations, crowns 
have been torn from the heads of autocratic monarchs, and 
military autocracy has almost perished. France is now and 
has been for over half a century the leading Republie in the 
Old World. 

But it was not much more than a decade ago when a power- 
crazed military despot, forgetting all teachings of the past, all 
lessons of history, dreamed of world empire and set in motion 
forces which in their intensity shook civilization to its very 
foundations and almost rocked the universe itself. 

The imperishable principles of free government were in 
peril, Belgium lay prone, prostrate, exhausted, helpless, and 
bleeding under the iron heel of a ruthless inyader. A part of 
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France was devastated and the invading army, flushed with the 
intoxication of repeated successes, enriched by the plunder of 
conquered towns, and thrilled with eager anticipations of an 
27752 sack of the gayest capital in Europe, rushed on toward 
Paris, 

When it looked as though constitutional liberty would perish 
from the face of the earth and it seemed that France—zreat, 
generous, powerful as she was—might soon become a con- 
quered province, then it was that the mighty young Republic 
of the West, arousing like a lion from his lair, crossed the seas 
and paid the debt America owed to France. [Applause.] 

We can not weigh these debts of gratitude. France helped 
America in the hour of her greatest need. America helped 
France in the hour of her greatest need. The relations be- 
tween the United States and France for a century and a half 
haye been close, have been cordial, and have been friendly. 
I sincerely trust that for many centuries yet to come they will 
continue so, and the fact that the Congress may not be satisfied 
with the provisions of this settlement, even as the Debt Commis- 
slion last fall was not satisfied with the provisions of that set- 
tlement, is no reason why the friendly relations which for so 
many years have existed between these great powers should not 
continue. I want to repeat that if sentiment were the guide 
of our official conduct here in this House I would vote to forgive 
the debt entirely, but as one of the trustees of the American 
taxpayers I feel that I have a right to satisfy myself that this 
is the best settlement that can be made, The moment I an 
sutisfied that this is the best settlement, it will be my duty, it 
will be my pleasure, to support it. But until I am so satisfied, as 
a trustee of those who taxed themselves to the bone to raise the 
money we loaned to France, my duty is plain, my course is 
clear, [Applause.] I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mrs. Rocers). The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BURTON. Madam Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am not altogether sanguine that I can convince the 
gentleman from Mississippi that the facts are such that this 
settlement is a proper and a desirable one, but I ask the in- 
dulgence of the committee while I place before you some fig- 
ures which to my mind are conclusive that the capacity of 
France is strained to the utmost in this settlement and thar 
our settlement with her as proposed by the commission is quite 
as severe as that with any other country. 

To begin with, I wish to say a few words about the work of 
the Debt Commission. Its labors are nearly closed, It was 
created in February, 1922. Different countries had become 
indebted to the United States in the principal sum of $10,338,- 
000,000. The commission labored under very serious disad- 
vantages at the beginning. Scarcely a step had been taken by 
our Government for the collection of this enormous debt. 

The European countries were in a serious condition, due to 
the failure to balance their budgets and to the depreciation of 
their currency, Rehabilitation was slow and somewhat in- 
effective. There was a large party in our own country who 
favored the entire or at leust the partial cancellation of these 
debts as not only an act of grace for our debtors but as one | 
helpful to ourselves. 

There was a very strong feeling in Europe against the pay- 
ment of the debts. Many politicians found it a very popular 
issue then, as they do to-day, to oppose settling this indebtedness. 

Nevertheless the commission has succeeded in negotiating 
settlements which, when the French and the Yugoslavian agree- 
ments are ratified, will amount to something over $22,090,- 
000,000—3$11,522,000,000 in funded principal and $10,621,000,000 
in interest. 

Payments have been commenced. Our debtor England, with- 
out taking advantage of any option granted in the way of leni- 
ency, complies with her obligations and is making payments 
both of principal and interest with great regularity. 

Now, let me go right to the question—the facts of this settle- 
ment with France. Again I ask the attention of the House 
while I give a number of figures which are not always very 
attractive. 

It is not an agreeable task to recount the disadvantages and 
the disabilities of a friendly country, but I can not detail to 
you the capacity of France to pay without giving certain facts 
and figures which show—I will not say poverty and not by any 
means will I say reluctance to meet obligations—but which will 
show disabilities of a very serious nature. First I call atten- 
tion to the debts of France in figures that will differ somewhat 
from those given by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], 
partly because of adopting a different basis and partly because 
my figures are derived from different sources and relate to a 
different time. 


— 


— 


1926 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think that the last cause is the rea- 
son that they differ. 

Mr- BURTON. Very likely. Let us consider the situation 
from the standpoint of the condition of France in 1913, a year 
before the war, when their debt amounted to 32,594,000,000 
francs, the largest debt of any nation in the world. The equiva- 
lent of this in currency of the United States was $6,290,000,000. 
Our own debt was less than $1,000,000,000. That of Great 
Britain was about $3,500,000,000. On April 30, 1925, the in- 
ternal debt, the debt that France owed her own citizens, 
amounted to 286,000,000,000 francs. 

It is quite unsatisfactory to give the equivalent of this in the 
currency of the United States, because the value of the franc 
has so shifted from year to year. It is a singular fact that 
until 1919 the frane held up its gold value very well. In 1913 
and 1914 it was in accordance with the ordinary par, but by 
1926 it had fallen to 3 cents and a little more-for a france in- 
stead of 19.3, the ordinary par. On Friday last the value of 
the frane was 3.19 cents. Let us take the 286,000,000,000 of 
francs on that basis, and it amounts to nearly $9,000,000,000 
even then. Some say it may be of benefit to France if by the 
depreciation of the franc the whole debt would be wiped out; 
but bear in mind that means poverty, that means the taking 
away of the wealth and the resources of millions of French- 
men, from the richest and most fortunate to the poorest 
peasant farmer, and so no benefit can come to France as a 
country by the depreciation of the franc. At this point I ask 
unanimous consent to extend and revise my remarks in the 
Recorp. I particularly wish to insert here a table giving the 


equivalent of the French franc every year, beginning in 1913: 


Average value of French franc in currency of the United States 1913 to 
1926 and current quotations 


April, 1926 
May, 1926. —— 
May 28, 1926_-.-.--.--.--. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. The external debt of France as of April 30, 
1925, was 153,000,000,000 francs. Bear in mind that this must 
be paid in gold, amounting approximately to $7,400,000,000. 
There you have an aggregate debt of $16,000,000,000, even count- 
ing the franc at its present depreciated value—a staggering 
burden never carried by any civilized country in the world. 
Let that be the first point that I desire to make. Of that yast 
indebtedness, $4,025,000,000 is due to the United States and 
about £695,000,000 to England, amounting, say, to $3,400,000,000, 
with much smaller amounts to the Netherlands, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Canada, and Egypt. 

Let us give some comparison of the wealth of France with 
other countries. The aggregate wealth of the United States, 
according to the latest and best estimates, ts $355,000,000,000, 
that of England about $97,000,000,000, that of France variously 
estimated at from $52,000,000,000 to $67,000,000,000, but let us 
say $60,000,000,000. Mr. Blair, one of the experts of the Treas- 
ury Department, the other day gave it at $57,000,000,000 to 
$59.000,000,000, N 

Let us now look at the income. The income of the United 
States is estimated at $60,000,000,000 a year, that of Great 
Britain at approximately $19,000,000,000 a year, that of France 
$8,800,000,000 a year, and those who follow these figures care- 
fully will notice that the rate of return on the wealth of France 
in the form of income is much less than it is in the United 
States and Great Britain. What is the reason for that? Be- 
eause France lacks the complicated and very enlarged indus- 
trial system of the United States and of Great Britain, has a 
much less development in manufacturing, and then there is 
another phase of it. Seven or eight million people in France 
live upon small farms, and their living is largely furnished 
from the produce of the soil that they cultivate, and their 
income, because they consume a very large share of it for their 
support, does not amount to any such figures as in Great 

tritain or the United States. I may say in passing that the 
estimated income of Italy is about $4,000,000,000 per annum. 

Let us consider first the comparison of taxation with income 
in France. In this I have not followed the figures given by 
the French experts or by Ambassador Berenger. Perhaps the 
latest word on this subject is an article in the journal of the 
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Royal Statistical Society by Professor Shirras for July, 1925. 
I have relied very largely upon that and on his book published 
last year. The budget just adopted in France for 1926 amounts 
to 37,000,000,000 francs, and that, according to the estimates, 
is 21.7 per cent of the national income. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Lozier] in the course of this discussion inter- 
jected into the remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLLIER] a statement that the national income of France is 
$6,675,000,600, Place it even larger than that $8,800,000,000, 
and does not everyone realize that out of that national income 
you must feed and clothe 40,000,000 people, that you have there 
an allowance for each one of them infinitely less than $600 
apiece, or the $550 apiece which is the income of the American 
people? The income of the average American is $550 to $600, 
but on the basis of $8,800,000,000, larger than the figures given 
by the gentleman from Missouri, the income of the average 
Frenchman would not be over $220 per year. 

Mr. LOZ IHR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. The statistics which I gave, based on a pam- 
phlet published by the French ambassador, were for the year 
2 7 The gentleman is correct as to the income of the year 
1925 being in excess of $8,000,000,000, but I did not have it in- 
57 — 5 in that, and for that reason I gave the statistics for 

Mr. BURTON. But let us see how fallacious this argument is. 
Will you let the Frenchman starve? Will you cut out that 
which he needs for his very life and pay it over to his creditors? 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I would rather not yield for the present, but 
will be glad to do so in the course of time. Twenty-one and 
seven-tenths per cent of the national income is devoted to 
taxes in France, an unprecedented situation. In addition, a 
sum of $4,700,000,000 was required for local purposes. In 
Great Britain the percentage was 17.9 per cent for national 
uses, and in the United States 5.8 per cent for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the latter being a little more than one-quarter of the 
percentage in France. When we come down to hard facts and 
business considerations, does not this make a very emphatic 
showing in regard to the capacity of France to pay? There is 
a national wealth of $355,000,000,000 in our country and of 
$60,000,000,000 in France. The national income in this country 
is $60,000,000,000, and the national income in France is $8,800,- 
000,000. The percentage for national purposes on that enor- 
mous income of the United States is only 5.3 per cent, while it 
is 21.7 per cent in France. 

It is significant to note that in 1924, 53.8 per cent of all the 
revenues of France was required to pay interest and debt 
charges; in 1925, 57 per cent. No other country makes such a 
showing, and yet the $37,000,000,000 of taxation does not fur- 
nish a balanced budget. Most essential services must be aban- 
doned. In 1914 France spent $75,000,000 for public improve- 
ments; in 1925, $29,000,000. It is declared in a recent statute 
that 65,000 public employees must be dismissed. 

Can we fiy in the face of those figures? But I want to give 
you the benefit of some figures in the way of income taxes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Not yet, by and by; this is part of a con- 
secutive argument. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will we be allowed to ask questions later? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; but this is part of a consecutive argu- 
ment. The income tax law was passed in France in 1914-15. 
It was not effective until 1917. Let us compare the capacities 
of the two countries in the payment of income taxes, France and 
the United States. The total number of declarations in France 
in 1917—that is, those who made returns for ineome—was 
367,000. Of that number approximately one-half were of in- 
comes from $600 to $1,600. The number of declarations in the 
United States was 3,472,000, fully nine times as many, and 
more than one-half were of incomes over $2,000. 

Incomes over $30,000 in France were 8,050. That looks pretty 
small, especially when you come to compare it. The total num- 
ber of reported incomes over $30,000 in the United States was 
38,914. The total reported income subject to taxation in 1917 
in France was $1,170,000,000, no inconsiderable sum, but let 
us put that beside our own of $13,652,000,000, more than 12 
times as great in the same year. Now I wish to show by 
another comparison the capacity of France to pay. Prior to 
the war in France there were 7,500,000 landowners, nearly 
19 per cent of the population, and notwithstanding the 
movement to the cities it is thought that the number has 
increased since the war. The average farm of the Frenchman 
is 29.54 acres. In Great Britain the percentage of land owners 
was only one-half of 1 per cent, and the average land owner- 
ship was 410 acres. Now, let us analyze that a little bit and 
see what condition is created by it. Those 7,500,000 farmers 
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make up maybe the most independent, stalwart peasantry in 
the world, but you can not make the winnings or earnings of 
the capitalist out of 29 acres of land. They earn a bare sub- 
sistence, comfortable, perhaps for themselyes and their fami- 
lies, but there is only a very small surplus over and above that 
which is subject to taxation. Indeed, under our theory as to 
exemption you would wipe out entirely and take off the list the 
whole farming population of France. I have had some 
familiarity with French peasantry, for I first visited that coun- 
try 46 years ago. They are wonderful in their thriftiness. 
Some have a characteristic of many of the least provident of 
our own people. They are anxious to make inyestments which 
pay a high rate of interest without carefully considering the 
security. One favorite investment is national bonds, and in the 
statistics prior to the war there were 1,320,000 owning national 
bonds, Many of them own bonds of only 100 francs, and of 
those owning stock in the Bank of France a considerable num- 
ber own only one or two shares, I say this to you to show the 
diffusion of property in France, how different it is from condi- 
tions in our own country, and how much more difficult it is 
to raise a lurge revenue there. 

Now let me pass to some of the exceptional burdens of France. 
If there is a country that ever suffered in war, that eyer suf- 
fered from famine and pestilence, that country was France, 
when the northern and northeastern portions were overrun 
by the enemy. The enemy burned those great iron mills. The 
coal mines, before the invader left, were flooded. Every effort 
was made to destroy those mills and coal mines and put 
France out of competition in the industrial life of Europe for 
years to come. I do not believe the present Government of Ger- 
many would approve of any such course as that, but that was 
what was done. As has already been stated in this discussion 
the estimate was a damage of $10,000,000,000, far away more 
than any reparation that ever will be paid by Germany. What 
has France already paid out for reparation of the damage? 
Early in the war a law was passed that the Government would 
indemnify her citizens for losses because of war. 

That is almost unprecedented in the history of warlike opera- 
tions, for ordinarily the only recourse of the citizen injured 
is in the way of collecting damages from the enemy. The Gov- 
ernment does not stand as sponsor for those who suffer loss. 
There has already been expended for reparations over 63,000,- 
000,000 francs, and there remains to be paid 20,000,000,000 
francs. When you talk about German indemnity, bear these 
amounts in mind. Now let us take the list of pensions. The 
aggregate burden of pensions in France this year, 1926, is 


4,000,000,000 -franes. Now let-us see how the pensions they 


pay compare with ours. 

What is the number? Four million five hundred and thirty 
thousand applied. for pensions, but 640,000 were rejected, and 
not all claims have been examined. But there is on the pension 
roll of -France to-day a list of 8,745,000 pensioners because of 
the World War.“ 

Wuat do they pay in 9 with what our grateful 
country pays to our soldiers? For 1925, for complete disability, 


including blindness, the amount paid was 8,400 francs per 


annum, or, at the exchange rate, less than $15 a month. 
Widows received 800 francs, or about $40 per year; parents 
from 400 to 800 francs. It is true these rates were increased 
in 1925 by 80 per cent, and they may be inéreased further by 
1927. But the increase does not amount to ae pizo than the 
depreciated value of the franc. 

I must give fu statement somewhat “different frome that’ given 
by. the chairman: of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. 
Green] in his report.. He was using the latest figures then 
reported when he said-the balance of trade is in favor of France. 
From 1870 to 1923 there was a balance of trade in favor of 
Frunce in only two years,.in 1872 and in 1873. But in 1924 
and 1925, taking the whole years, there was a balance of 


exports, 
I have not here the latest figures. They are only down to 
March 1, But beginning in November last there was an excess 


of imports, which in February amounted to 836,000,000 francs, 
or nearly $30,000,000 in that one month. That would be at 
the rate of over $300,000,000 a year in adverse balance of 
trade. But it is not altogether an indication of the financial 
strength of France that there was in the years 1924 and 1925 
a favorable balance. Why was it? It was because com- 
modities are so cheap, with the exchange rates so largely against 
France, as to make it possible for exporters to come in and 
buy very largely for shipment to other countries. 

Last summer in one of the ontlying sections of France I 
found that gent’s furnishing goods and other articles of that 
kind were so cheap that I was almost ashamed to buy them. 
Professor Gide, one of the best French economists, says that 
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the prices of rural farms, notwithstanding the drop ot the 
franc down to nearly 3 cents, had increased very slightly, and 
urban property had increased even less, not more than 80 per 
cent. It is conceded by every one familiar with the situation, 
that the value of the real estate of France has experienced a 
very serfous drop. Notwithstanding the great rush of tourists 
to France, there has not been a great hotel constructed in 
Paris for some years. One hotel, a large one, with very con- 
siderable patronage, was abandoned, to be used as a banking 
institution. 

All of this shows that the apparent prosperity that one would 
think was indicative of great wealth is not real There are, 
howeyer, some bright spots. It is said that manufacturing in- 
dustry in France has increased 15 per cent since the war, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. BURTON: Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. When the gentleman was in Paris 
did he see any new business houses? I myself did not. 

Mr. BURTON. No; and no new residences. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Only a few new residences out in the 
suburbs? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

The industrial and manufacturing activity has probably in- 
creased 15 per cent since the war. But there is a shadowy 
feature in this. True there is no unemployment. Why is there 
no unemployment? It is not because of the construction of new 
enterprises for the future. It is in the recovery, the rehabili- 
tation of the damage that was done. And there is this further 
shadowy side: There are 780,000 foreigners who have come 
into France to labor, and a very large share of their wages, 
as is the case with some of our temporary immigrants here. 
goes out of France into other countries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
10 additional minutes, 

Mr. BURTON. Tourists spend, perhaps, $225,000,090 a year 
in France, but that is not all clear profit. When a man puts 
up at a hotel or a boarding house, or when he buys an article, 
there is a certain price in connection with that accommodation 
or in connection with that article which must be paid by the 
person who furnishes the accommodation or the article. It 
may be that half of the sum named is of real profit to France. 
We Americans spend more than half of that amount, although 
there are a great many more Englishmen visiting France than 
there are Americans, the difference being, however, due to the 
fact that they make shorter stays. Then there is a certain 
amount paid for freight in French ships, a certain amount paid 
for marine insurance and for freight shipped ‘across “France, 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 


amounts are really trivial. ` 
I will call attention to their trade with us. Our exports to 
France are nearly twice as great as‘our imports: In‘the first 


11 months ‘of last year there wads a balance of 2;611,000,000 ` 


francs in our favor, easily equal to a balance ‘of from 580, 


000,000 te 8100,00 00. ‘The military outlay in 1924-1925 was’ 


$262,950,000, a decrease of 41 per cent äs compared with 1913- 


1014, and a considerable share of this was the result of inter- 


national agreements, such as under the mandate in Syria, 
the maintenance of a force on the Rhine, the’ maintenance of 
order in the Saar region, and other iſgreements. 


Now, we regret, no doubt; the war of France’ with the Rif- : 
fians; but it was perfectly manifest that’ unless that war was 
continued ‘and that insurrection was subdued thé whole area 


of French possessions in Africa, the possession of “Algiers, and 


the concessions in Morocco were threatened, and that France 


must subdue the Riffians. Happily, that insurrection, which 
had largely a religious phase—the Mohammedan against the 
Christian—seems to have been subdued, and that source of 
expense will be done away with. In Syria, as I have already 
said, the action of France was in accordance with a mandate 
and agreement with other nations. Now, have we not expended 
some considerable money in the Philippines and elsewhere? 
Where the American flag floats at home or abroad we expect 
that that flag will not come down. 
is an insurrection against it we fight and we send troops across 
the sea, Well, can you blame France for taking the same 
position? 

I dwelt at very considerable length on the German repara- 
tions in my remarks in regard to the settlement with Italy. I 
assure you, my fellow Members, that if we had been at all sure 
that those German reparations would be paid to France we 
could have gotten a bargain far and away more fayorable to 
the United States than that which we did obtain, but the 


But all of these $ 
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uncertainty in regard to it—which must impress any student of 
the situation—made us refuse to allow a safeguarding clause 
to be put into the agreement under which they had the right 
to revise the settlement in case those payments failed. 

Now, just one more word. Our relations with every country 
in the world should be friendly. Put our wonderful position 
of overflowing wealth beside that of France. Place the fact 
that though we were engaged in the war our sufferings were 
so slight as compared with that country, where mourning must 
be in every home. Place our abounding growth of wealth along- 
side that of a country which has not the favorable position 
which it enjoyed before the war. The 1,700,000 from Alsace- 
Lorraine, men, women, and children, does not meet the situn- 
tion; indeed, it does not meet it when you take into account the 
vast number of strong young men who were lost to France dur- 
ing the war. Consider the fact that our sales to France were 
made at a time when prices were at the top; enormous profits 
were realized by our own people; great amounts of taxation 
from excess profits and otherwise poured into the coffers of 
the Federal Treasury by reason of our doing that business with 
France, and that being so must we play the part of selfishness 
at a time like this? I say no. Let the distinction of our coun- 
try be that it has due regard for the disability and for the 
suffertng of other lands. Let us first of all be generous, as we 
have been in the past. [Applause.] 

I could compare this settlement with others. I think it more 
favorable to us than the settlement with Italy. It is, in the 
first place, 50 per cent as against 26 per cent and it is 50 per 
cent as against 81 per cent with Great Britain, a country that 
has a very large income from abroad. 

Now if there is time I shall be glad to answer questions. 

Mr. WEFALD and Mr. SCHAFER rose. 

Mr. BURTON. I will first yield to the gentleman,» from 
Minnesota. What is the gentleman's interrogatory? 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman spoke about the uncertainty 
of the German reparations. Why is there that uncertainty? 
Is it because they are above the ability of Germany to pay? 
Then will the gentleman please discuss conditions in Germany 
a little? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not like to go into that question, but 
I will say in a word that I think it exceedingly doubtful—and 
I said the same thing in the discussion about Italy—whether 
Germany will be able to meet those payments, indeed, the 
arrangement under the Dawes plan contemplates that it is not 
only the ability of Germany to raise the necessary taxes but 
it is to take caré of the exchange situation. As I said in the 
discussion about Italy, a country may be prosperous, but it 
can not transfer money to another country unless there is a 
favorable balance of trade, an income from abroad or for 
services at home, gold, mines, or something of that kind. 

Mr. BERGER. I would like to know whether the gentleman 
could enlighten us as to the percentage of France's expendi- 
ture. for. militarism, army, and navy, particularly the army. 
No doubt the commission: knows about that? 

‘Mr. BURTON. As I said, it has diminished 41 per cent. 
Mr. BERGER. I know, but. how, much Is the percentage 
rate? 

Mr. BURTON. I would not want to make an estimate with- 
out a little more careful computation, but I think ay is between 
20.and 30 per cent of her total expenditure, 

_Mr.-BERGHR. The gentleman, of course, is. aware that 
France to-day - has. the. biggest. standing army the world has 
ever seen anywhere. ; 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no; not as large as the ‘army Germany 
had, My friend has. visited Germany and has seen that army. 

The CHAIRMAN, - The. time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has again. expired. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. iaraa, I yleld the gentleman: 


five minutes more. 

Mr. BURTON. The standing army of France is not at all 
like the standing army of Germany or the standing army of 
Russia. The gentleman has seen them both, 

: Mr. BERGER. I baye not seen the large standing army of 
Russia. , 
Mr. BURTON. I congratulate the gentleman. 

Mr. BERGER. I have been in Europe about five times and 
have been in this country for about 50 years. I am some- 
what a student of history, and I know that the largest standing 
army Germany has ever had was 440,000. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. BERGER. And that was just before the war. 

Mr. BURTON, What does the gentleman mean by standing 
army? Does the gentleman mean those that are in the barracks 
all the while? 

Mr. BERGER. That is what I mean by a standing army, 
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Mr. BURTON. Does the gentleman include those that can 
be called up overnight? 

Mr. BERGER. Of course, if you take the entire army, the 
German Army was larger, but by standing army I mean those 
in the barracks. 

Mr. BURTON. Even on that the gentleman is wrong. I do 
not care to continue the discussion, however, because I do not 
think it has much bearing. 

Mr. BERGHR. France to-day has a standing army of 646,000. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In regard to capacity to pay, did the Debt 
Funding Commission or the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, in considering this debt settlement, investigate to ascer- 
tain the capacity of the French Government to pay the millions 
of private loans floated in America prior to December 31, 19162 

Mr. BURTON. What were those—what do you say? 

Mr. SCHAFER. The total loans were approximately 
$695,000,000. 

Mr. BURTON. Where does the gentleman get those figures? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I got them from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 368, first session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, and, as indi- 
ceted in the Recorp, they are supposed to be from the records 
kept by the Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. BURTON. If there was any such amount owing to pri- 
vate parties at that time, there is no such amount at this time. 
There was a loan jointly made to France and Great Britain of 
500,000,000 that is not in existence now. There is a loan of 
$89,000,000, that being the net proceeds, recently made to 
France by the House of Morgan. 

Mr. SCHAFER. But France has capacity to pay the interna- 
tional bankers on private loans. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, do not get confused about that. That is 
perfectly clear. The war debts were advances made by us 
years ago. They were advances made not for any constructive 
purpose, but to maintain the armies of France in destroying. 
They have gone downstream in a way. This $89,000,000 is to 
bolster up France, to do something constructive, to aid her in 
maintaining the franc. Now, do not confuse your mind by 
putting the two on the same level. 

Mr. SCHAFER. No; but from 1914 until December 31, 1916, 
when America was prosperous, as the gentleman has stated, and 
we had large incomes, the French Government was negotiating 
private loans over here, and the money which they received on 
those loans was expended with American manufacturers, and 
oat I want to find out is rener the French have paid those 
oans, : i 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. f A 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. 1 would like to ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin a question if the gentleman from Ohio: will permit: 

Mr. BURTON. Les. 2 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I wòuld like to ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin whether the gentleman is advocating that we urge 


‘France to repudiate ‘those loans. It poems to me that is what 
‘his statement amounts to. Fern 


Mr. SCHAFER. No; I want to and eat whather she had the 


capacity- to pay the loan nepottareai trough the International 


bankers." * 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Suppose — has capacity to pay the 


Interest on those loans; what has that to do with her capacity 


to pay a Government loan? 5 
Mr. SCHAFER. It has a whole lot to do with it. 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I do not see any connection whatever. 
“Mr. ‘CRISP: ` Will the 1 trom Ohio yield to mo; ‘for 


‘a question? 


Mr. BURTON. I yleld to my good friend from Gorda. 


Ir. CRISP. Is not this the case, during the time my friend 


from Wisconsin speaks of, when France and England were 
floating these private loans, the United States hud not de- 
clared war, and we were not a party to the conflict. Our 
allies had borrowed this money, paying 7 or 8 per cent interest, 
in order to get money to purchase war supplies, After we 
entered the war and it became our war, we made them these 
loans, and a part of the money that they borrowed, and which 
is included in this settlement, was used to liquidate some of the 
private loans. 

Mr. BURTON. To pay off those private loans; yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I am very anxious to get the gentleman's 
judgment upon one point. The gentleman knows the very high 
regard I have had for him for many years. In view of the 
small population in France and the fact it is dwindling and in 
view of the fact she is the second greatest colonial empire in 
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the world, is it the gentleman’s judgment it is for the benefit 
in the long run, either of the French people or of humanity, 
that France should endeavor to keep up this great empire 
which she is unable to colonize and which is always a liability 
rather than an asset? I would like the gentleman's judgment 
upon that point. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not like to engage in criticisms of 
foreign countries any more than I have to. I do not like it 
except when something of interest to our own country is in- 
volved, and I shall not answer the question of the gentleman 
further than to say I think the gentleman is right in stating 
that these colonies are a burden rather than an asset. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from IIlinots [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall endeavor to finish my 
remarks in less than 30 minutes. What we do not know about 
this French settlement would fill a very large library of books. 
[Laughter.] We are advised by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the paper he read to the Ways and Means Committee that 
this debt settlement is based upon the capacity of France to 
pay, and in my minority views which were printed in the 
Recorp together with the majority report, I challenged any 
member of the Ways and Means Committee to point out any 
testimony or any evidence, however slight, before the Ways and 
Means Committee as to the capacity of France to pay. It is 
not there; you can not find it. One member of the Debt Com- 
mission, in whose integrity I have great confidence and in whose 
sincerity of purpose I haye unbounded confidence [Mr. Crisp], 
frankly stated to the Ways and Means Committee, and as 
frankly again reiterated that statement on the floor a while 
ago, that he was not satisfied as to the evidence of the 
capacity of France to pay presented to the Debt Commission. 
Therefore, I am assuming that the Debt Commission had little 
evidence as to the capacity of France to pay. Certainly the 
Ways and Means Committee had none, and no eyidence pro- 
duced before the Debt Commission was submitted to the Ways 
and Means Committee. We had absolutely nothing upon which 
to base our report except the brief statement of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who was also the chairman of the Debt Com- 
mission, which occupies less than five pages of the hearings. 
The cross-examination occupied some four pages more than 
that. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] and the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crise] made brief statements corrobo- 
rating what the Secretary of the Treasury had stated, but sub- 
mitted no additional facts. 

But how easy these gentlemen speaking for this settlement 
have made it now for us to obey the invisible government which 
from some source reaches out and tells this Congress what to 
do in these matters and in other matters. How clear they 
haye made it now. The statement of the ehairman of the com- 
mittee is that his conclusion was based to a considerable de- 
gree upon a conversation he had in an old French palace with 
an ex-Minister of Finance of France. The gentleman from 
Towa does not speak French and the minister to whom he 
refers does not speak English, and therefore the conversation 
must have been particularly enlightening, and no wonder the 
gentleman has reached the conclusion he has reached. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? The 
minister to whom the gentleman refers does speak English. 

Mr. RAINEY. He speaks it indifferently well. Of course, 
this makes it perfectly clear, and then the gentleman from 
Iowa advises us that he has been in France and the whole 
country is apparently a seething hive of industry. He says 
that somewhere there is something that threatens the future 
of France. They are all at work; they are all busy on their 
farms and in their factories. They are a frugal, hard-working, 
saving kind of people; but after all there is no capacity to pay 
that will enable them to pay more than half as much as they 
owe us. 

Of course, that statement is so clear as to the capacity of 
France to pay that all of us who have the slightest scruples 
can now put them aside and obey the invisible government 
which with a hand of steel reaches out and tells this Con- 
gress what to do. 

We scrutinize every claim against this Government with the 
greatest care. The committees of this House have hearings 
extending through the entire session, and sometimes through 
the yacations, investigating claims against this Government, 
investigating the ability and capacity of our own taxpayers to 
pay the taxes which we expect them to pay. The Committee 
on Appropriations and the Budget Committee carefully ex- 
amine every proposed charge against this Treasury and spend 
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their time in paring it down; and yet the Committee on Ways 
and Means had hearings lasting not over 2 hours and 15 
minutes as to the question of the capacity of France to pay, 
and they say that is the only question in any of these debt 
settlements, and no evidence Whatever was produced as to 
the capacity of France to pay. Then we report out, or the 
majority of the committee reports out, a bill which sacrifices 
$3,000,000,000 of the money of the taxpayers of this country— 
money that we have not yet collected. 

But how easy the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] makes 
it for us to vote for the settlement. He has been in France. 
He was a member of the Debt Commission, and he tells you 
that the capacity of France to pay is determined by the fact 
that she lost a great many workers on the fields of battle, that 
some of her cities were destroyed and some of her farms were 
destroyed, and therefore we ought to cancel this debt, because, 
in addition to that, we are a great, rich, and powerful people, 
that our resources and our wealth are almost limitless, and 
therefore without considering capacity to pay we ought to give 
her $3,000,000,000. And so because we are prosperous, because 
we have ample taxes to keep our Government going, because 
our national wealth is great, because our national income is 
great, therefore we ought to give France $3,000,000,000. Of 
course, that presents it as a legal proposition, I presume; and 
we are legally bound because we are prosperous to make this 
enormous sacrifice. 

Then, how easy he makes it for all of us who recently voted 
against the proposition of the farmers of the country to tax 
themselves to pay their own losses! He was one who voted 
against that proposition. Pathetically and with an evident 
attempt at oratory, which was absent in the discussion on the 
farm bill last week, he calls attention to the fact that seven 
or eight million farmers live on the farms of France, and the 
farms are not large, he says, and they support themselves out 
of their farms. After they have done that they do not have 
very much left, and therefore we ought to cancel this debt. 
We have about that many farmers in the United States living 
on their farms with their families, and of course that makes 
a larger farm population than seven or eight million. The 
evidence presented by the farm board committee, and which 
never has been denied, is to the effeect that these farmers of 
ours, some six or seven million—6,700,000 of them—earn an 
average annual income of $750 each. Of that amount they 
figure against them $634 which they dig out of their farms, 
leaving them less than $100 a year as a cash income upon 
which to maintain themselyes and their famiilles—in addi- 
tion to what they take out of their farms. I doubt whether 
the seven or eight million farmers in France are any worse 
off than that. If they are, God help them! But because 
they are as bad off as our farmers here, and because they 
do not make any more money than our farmers make, there- 
fore we ought to give France $3,000,000,000, all of which 
must ultimately through the years be dug out of our farms and 
added to our national wealth by these farmers of ours who are 
working for about the same annual income that the farmers of 
France get. How easy that makes it for all of us to vote to 
cancel this enormous debt! 

The hearings did not amount to anything. There is nothing 
in the hearings that will square any man with his conscience 
in yoting for this cancellation. Do the statements made on the 
floor this morning make it perfectly easy for any man to go out 
in the approaching elections and defend his vote in favor of 
this kind of a settlement? 

As soon as this goes through, if France approves it, the 
New York commercial papers and the other metropolitan dailies 
in New York will contain a full-page advertisement signed by 
the National City Bank and other banks advertising a loan to 
France of $300,000,000. We are going to loan France more 
than we have loaned any of these other nations with which we 
have perfected settlements, and, therefore, this hurry to get 
this through. The report of the committee made its appear- 
ance in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Saturday last. The 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Saturday last made its appearance 
on Sunday morning, when Members of Congress, of course, do 
not work but attend church. Monday was Decoration Day, 
when Members of Congress were filling engagements in various 
places or attending the ceremonies in the various cemeteries in 
this locality. Therefore we have not had one legislative day’s 
interval in which to study this report betiveen the time it was 
presented and the present moment. It is printed in small type 
in the ConorEssioNat Recorp. This morning members of the 
press who follow most carefully everything this Congress does 
called me up, four or five of them, and they did not know, they 
had not found out that this report was printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of Saturday last, which made its appearance 
on Sunday. Therefore, you have not had any time to speak of 
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in which to study this question, and these enlightening state- 
ments as to the reasons for this settlement you haye listened 
to on the floor to-day will, of course, be of tremendous 
assistance. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I must say the members of the press 
to whom the gentleman from Illinois refers are not very enter- 
prising members of the press. A notice was published in the 
press gallery Saturday morning that the report would be in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Saturday. How they could have 
avoided finding it out I do not know. 

Mr. RAINEY. They did not know it, and the gentleman 
knows und I will ask him to admit now for the Recorp that 
not a single legislative day has elapsed since the report made its 
appearance and 12 o'clock to-day. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Legislative day! I suppose the gen- 
tleman never works except on legislative days. 

Mr. RAINEY. No; I worked on this on Sunday. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I shall put the gentleman's admission 
along with mine. His statement is correct as to when the 
report appeared, but it also is a matter of common knowledge 
that the Members of the House had all day yesterday in which 
to examine the report. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; those who did not go to church, and 
there may be some who did not, but most of the Members of 
this Congress do not work on Sunday. 

Mr. SCHAFER. And those who did not go to memorial sery- 
ices yesterday. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes, on Monday; but the fact remains that 
there has been not one second of time since the report was 
printed and the meeting of the present session of Congress at 
which we took it up. 

Mr. WEFALD. Would not that be the best way of passing 
this bill? 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, I presume so. 

If it were done when ‘tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly, 


I have not any advance knowledge of the advertisement to 
which I refer, nor have I seen a copy of it, but I know what it 
will contain just as much as if it had now made its appear- 
ance. It will be signed by various bankers and will offer from 
two hundred and fifty million to three hundred million dollars 
at 7% per cent interest, priced to yield 8 per cent. 

The statement will go on describing the economic capacity of 
France, describing her ability to pay. It will call attention to 
the fact upon which the statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is absolutely silent, that France has just added to her do- 
main the rich territory of Alsace-Lorraine, 1,700,000 people, with 
all of the industries that go with those great Provinces. She 
has just added that to her domain, and that adds to her ability 
to pay. Then it will call attention to the fact that by virtue of 
the war France obtained the Cameroon district in Africa. It 
has been stated upon the floor that that is rather a detriment 
thun anything else to France, but you will find that the ad- 
yertisement will go into details about the wonderful resources 
of the Cameroon district of Africa, 

Do you know how big it is; how many acres there are in it? 
I do not. There is nothing in this evidence to show what it pro- 
duces. So far as the evidence appears before you you do not 
know and neither do I. 

Mr. RATHBONE. If the gentleman will yield, I think I can 
give him some figures. 

Mr. RAINEY. Thank you. 

Mr. RATHBONE. May I interrupt long enough to give the 
gain in territory and population as a result of the war? Alsace- 
Lorraine, area, 5,605 square miles ; population, 1,709,749. Africa, 
added area, 170,270 square, miles; population, 1,000,000 people. 
Togoland, 21,200 square miles; population, 480,000 people. The 
Cameroons, 166,489 square miles; population, 1,500,000 people. 
Syria mandate, 60,000 square miles; population, 3,000,000 peo- 
ple, or a total area added of 360,564 square miles with a total 
population acquired of 7,694,749 human beings. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentleman will give way, in 
regard to the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois, does 
the gentleman think it'fair and right to take Alsace-Lorraine 
as a war gain to France in view of the fact that very territory 
was simply restored to France, of which she had been deprived 
in 1870? 

Mr. RATHBONE. Is the gentleman asking that question 
of me? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes, I do. That was part of the Imperial 
German Government for half a hundred years of time. 

Mr. BERGER. One hundred years before 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. It has nothing to do with the capacity 
to pay, and they have said the capacity to pay is the basis of 
this settlement 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; but Alsace-Lorraine has been a part of 
Germany during the entire capitalistic period of this world 
which commenced really about 60 years ago when the real 
industrial development of the world along modern lines com- 
menced. During all that period of time, half a hundred years, 
Alsace-Lorraine belonged to Imperial Germany, it was a distinct 
acquisition when France got them back, and that is something 
that ought to be considered in the estimate as to indicate her 
capacity to pay. That is the point about all this. Secretary 
Mellon insists that this settlement is based on capacity to pay, 
and the gentleman’s question is based on the ethical proposi- 
tion of whether or not we ought to consider that after all 
Alsace-Lorraine is coming back to France after half a hundred 
years. Therefore, this being an ethical question, we ought not 
to take that into consideration in determining the capacity to 
pay of France. Why those two Provinces now add materially to 
the wealth of France and her capacity to pay and her national 
income. They are now a part of France—acquired as a result 
of the war. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. I will. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman from New York has been 
stressing so much about Alsace-Lorraine going back to France. 
Was not the war of 1870 and 1871 a war of aggression which 
France precipitated and started, and she lost that, did she not? 
That was through her own fault in a war which she declared. 

Mr. RAINEY. I am not going to discuss that war in settling 
this question, and I am not discussing the ethics of the situa- 
tion. I am discussing the capacity to pay of France. 

Mr. LOZINR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. I will. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that the iron-ore reserves of 
Alsace-Lorraine are estimated by competent statisticians at 
more than 2,000,000,000 tons, and will not the acquisition by 
France of these great iron fields augment immensely the nat- 
ural wealth of France, add tremendously to her industrial 
resources, and enormously increase her capacity to pay? 

Mr. RAINEY. It is the greatest iron district in Europe, and 
in this iron age iron is the valuable thing which makes for a 
nation’s weaith. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield for one other 
question? ` 

Mr. RAINEY. I will. ; 

Mr. RATHBONE. The authorities state that it adds approx- 
imately 45 per cent to the mineral wealth of France, nearly 
half as much again. 

Mr. RAINEY, Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Besides taking over and developing a 
plant for the manufacture of iron and steel. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; in one moment. My colleague from 
Illinois is proceeding, howeyer, upon an improper assumption. 

In this case when we obey the invisible government we are 
not supposed to pay any attention to facts. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact that France, since the 
acquisition of Alsace and Lorraine, is now the greatest producer 
of potash? 

Mr. RAINEY. Les; that is also true. And I will say to my 
friend from Texas that we can search these hearings in vain 
to find that fact which he has now put in the Recorp. I am 
trying to confine myself to the hearings if I can, but I thank 
the gentleman from Texas for his contribution. 

The reason for the concealment of these economic facts as to 
the ability of France to pay I can not understand any more 
than I can understand why this proposition is being railroaded 
through by the Secretary of the Treasury and those who have 
cooperated with him, a 

In further replying to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] I might call attention to a bulletin just issued from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, which contains the very latest information on the 
subject of potash. The bulletin is known as No. 33 of the 
trade-promotion series. From page 60 with reference to the 
Alsatian deposits, which, of course, now belong to France, I 
read: 

AVAILABLE POTASH CONTENT—ACTIVITY UNDER FRENCH OWNERSHIP 

It bas been estimated that the cubile content of the two beds totals 
about 700,980,000 cubic meters of potash salts, which equals about 
1,472,058,000 metric tons of salt. è which, at pre-war con- 
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sumption, would fill world requirements for about 275 years. 
But since their acquisition by the French a wondrous activity for the 
developing of these new possessions and the turning of them to good 
account has set in. Judging by the continuous growth in output these 
efforts have been eminently successful, All of the mines now belong 
to the French Government, with the exception of the Kall-Sainte- 
Therese, which, having been formed in 1910 with French, and what 
was then Alsatian capital, is a private concern.“ All are now 
adequately equipped, to which the unremitting increase in output 
amply testifies, 


None of this information is contained in the hearings. None 
of it has been referred to in any way in estimating the “ ca- 
pacity to pay” of the French Republic. The farmers of France 
will soon be amply supplied with the cheapest and the best 
fertilizing material in the world. For some reason the country 
is at the present time being kept in dense ignorance of the 
wonderful activities going on in France at the present time 
and the remarkable and continued increase in the “ capacity 
to pay” of that country. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman was so generous with 
gentlemen on the other side that I thought he would yield 
to me. The gentleman yielded once to me. Did not Alsace and 
Lorraine belong to France and belong to her territory for 200 
years and before 1871? 

Mr. RAINEY. I have answered that. I am not going to 
answer any more. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. RAINBY. Yes. 

Mr. BERGER. Is it not a fact that Alsace and Lorraine 
belonged to Germany for a thousand years before France took 
it in the year 1683—for about a thousand years? [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. The historical information of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is a thousand times better than the historical 
information of the gentleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT]. 

Mr. LOWREY. The gentleman spoke of the Congressman 
who works in his office on Sunday instead of going to church. 
I want to suggest to the gentleman from Ohio that I think the 
claim that France has had on Alsace and Lorraine for the past 
50 years was a little like this Congressman’s claim on a better 
world a sort of vague possibility on which there was not 
much prospect of ever realizing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY, Yes. i 

Mr. LOZIER. I hope the gentleman will not neglect to men- 
tion the acquisition by France of the Saar Valley, the coal de- 
posits of which -are estimated at 12,000,000,000 tons and the 
annual production of which is 12,000,000 tons. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; making France the richest coal-pro- 
ducing country of Europe, in addition to the greatest iron- 
producing country in Europe. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I will ask the attention of the gentleman 
from Missouri to this: You understand France has not acquired 
the Saar Valley. There will be a plebescite some time, but 
for the present France has the use of it. 

Mr. LOZIER. Yes; under the Versailles treaty France is 
given the right to control and exploit this region for 15 years, 
after which there is to be a plebescite to determine whether 
this rich coal field will remain under the French flag or be 
returned to Germany. I simply wanted to refer to what is 
regarded as a practical acquisition of this rich Saar Valley 
region by France, as after 15 years’ occupation by France it is 
not probable that a plebescite would ever return the Saar 
region to Germany. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. RAINEY. I want to say that the gentlemen who are 
interrupting me are putting in all the facts we have so far 
had in this case. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. In case we should not accept this settle- 
ment when, in the judgment of the gentleman, would he expect 
to get any substantial payment? 7 

Mr. RAINEY. That is the trouble as to all these settle- 
ments. No facts are produced as to any of them except this: 
The Debt Commission said to the debtor nations, Can you 
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not pay us so much money?” And the debtor nations said, 
“We can not.” Then the Debt Commission said, “Can you 
then pay us so much?! —naming about a billion dollars less. 
And the debtor nation says, “We can not do that either.” 
Then the Debt Commission said, “What can you pay us?” 
The other nation then stated what it was willing to pay, and 
that settled it. Then they come before this Congress, trustees 
of the money of the people of the United States, and say, 
“This was all we could get. If you do not take this, you 
may get nothing. How are you going to get more?” 

Now, may I suggest to the gentleman from Connecticut how 
we could get more, and what would have been a scientific 
method of effecting these debt settlements, what would have 
satisfied the people of the United States? As was expressed 
to President Wilson on his return from France, some gentle- 
men who returned with him, have advised me as to what he 
said. They said to him, in effect: “We have now loaned im- 
mense sums of money to our allied nations. How are we go- 
ing to get back those sums? After the war their capacity to 
pay will not be what it was before the war, and how are we 
going to effect a settlement with them?” And President Wil- 
son replied: “I expect to advise Congress to select a commis- 
sion which shall determine how much these debtor nations 
ean pay and ought to pay during a period of five years; that 
commission, or a subsequently appointed commission, to meet 
again at the expiration of five years and determine upon their 
capacity to pay and how much they could pay during the next 


five years, and then the commisison to meet again at the ex-. 


piration of that five years and determine that, and so on, until 
these debts were paid.” 

That would have been a scientific method of doing it. But 
a scientific method of doing it would not have made it pos- 
sible for the clients and customers of the New York banks 
to get 8 per cent on their investments, 2 per cent more than 
they can hope to get on similar investments here. Only by 
sacrificing the enormous sum of $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,000 
in all; only by sacrificing that much, which belongs to the 
people of the United States, can we make it possible to float 
these bonds to yield 8 per cent in the countries of Europe. 
Only in that way can we make it possible for them to yield 
a return to our investors of $700,000,000 a year. Only in that 
way can we make it possible for us to get as much for the 
money we sell abroad as we ever got in all our history as a 
Nation for the goods we sold abroad. 

We have reached the turning point in our career as a Na- 
tion. Already our favorable balance of trade under a high 
protective tariff has disappeared, as we said it would disappear, 
There is no favorable balance of trade in any month of this 
calendar year, and it will go on the same way inevitably in the 
future. But the favorable balance of trade as it comes to us 
now consists in the money sold abroad, not the goods we manu- 
facture in our great industrial establishments and the wealth 
we produce on our farms in this country. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman mentioned that 
President Wilson had a scientific plan, I think the gentle- 
man said he recommended it. 

Mr. RAINEY. No; I did not. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have no information to the 
effect that President Wilson made a recommendation of that 
kind, or any recommendation, as to the settlement of the 
foreign debts. 

Mr. RAINEY. No; he never made any recommendation, 
but that is what he said he would recommend. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But he did not do so? 

Mr. RAINEY. No, sir. He was, assailed on all sides by 
calumny; he was attacked in all parts of the United States and 
misrepresented by the colleagues of the gentleman who has 
interrupted me until finally, when this great battle he was 
waging was at its height, he fell, a casualty of the war [ap- 
plause] and ceased to become an important factor, and from 
that day to this out from Wall Street reaches a hand of steel 
and controls the conduct of this Government and of the gentle- 
man and of his colleagues. 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman has spoken of an invisible gov- 
ernment pushing this debt settlement, and I entirely agree 
with him. Will the gentleman state what he thinks is the 
reason why this invisible government is unwilling to postpone 
this settlement until such time as France may be better able 
to pay than she is now? 
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Mr. RAINEY. Because in the elections which will come this 
fall those Members of Congress, who are the trustees of this 
tremendous fund which lias been given to them to dispose of 
aud be controlled by thein, are going to answer to their con- 
stituents, and u great many of them may not come buck, and 
enough of them may stay at home to interfere herenfter with 
tse future control of this country from Wall Street. 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY, I wil. 

Mr. BERGER. The gentleman 
“steel” coming out of Wall Street. 
spell that word? : 

Mr. RAINEY. Well, I think it can be spelled—I am some- 
what of a mind reader—nas the gentleman thinks it-ought to be 
spelled, and I agree with him. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Would the gentleman have any objeetion 
to yielding for a moment? 

Mr. RAINEY. No. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Regarding the question put to the gen- 
tleman by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson] as to 
what could be done to enable France, as 1 understood it, 
to make a better settlement, might I ask this question: The 
President of France receives a salary of 48,000 British pounds, 
or 1,200,000 franes, and another 1,200,000 franes for expenses. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What is that in dollars and cents? 

Mr. RATHBONE. I do not know. The franc fluctuates so 
much that it would be difficult to say. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But the gentleman mentioned British 
pounds. í 

Mr. RATHBONE. Well, this is from the Statesman's Year- 
book, and I assume the salary has not been changed; at least 
I have not heard of it being changed. The salary at that 
time was 1,200,000 francs per annum and an equal sum for 
expenses. . Does not the gentleman think that by cutting down 
that salary to some extent that would assist France in paying 
some of its debt? 

Mr. RAINEY, It would aid very materially. And may I 
also call attention to the fact in that connection that France 
is to get for 37 years, or perhaps 40 years, $250,000,000 a year 
from Germany On account of the adjustment made by the 
Dawes Commission, and if she gets that money, at the end 
of 37 years, devoting that fund to the payment of her debt to 
England and the United States, it would just about pay- her 
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total debt to England plus her totat debt to the United States. 


Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. CARSS. Has the gentleman auy figures showing the 
amount of money that France has spent in her war in Morooco? 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not have that, but France maintains an 
army of 646,000. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from IIIinols 
has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. CARSS. I understand that the war in Morocco has cost 
her about $1,000,000 a day, 

Mr. RAINEY, I should think that would be a conservative 
estimate. f 

Mr. CARSS. And that war has been carried on against a 
people who seem to feel they haye the right to be free in their 
own country, as nearly as I can find out. 

Mr. ANDREW. Will the gentleman yield}? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREW. Is it not true that the total expenditures of 
France for her army and nayy for the past year have been 
$187,000,000? 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not know. 

Mr. ANDREW. Those are, I think, the facts, $187,000,000 
for the army and the navy for the entire year, one-third of our 
own expenditures. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I am sure the gentleman is sincere in his 
position, and I am always interested in hearing the gentleman's 
statements. I-am interested in having the gentleman state to 
me low he would propose that France should pay this country 
any amount upon which we can agree as a basis of settlement. 

Mr. RAINEY. I baye just indicated that I think the sugges- 
tion made by President Wilson on his return from France would 
haye been a scientific solution of this question and would have 
resulted in the payment of these amounts due us in full, “ when 
and as" our debtor nations were able to pay, using a Wall 
Street term which I see frequently in these advertisements, 
axl which will be in this $300,000,000 advertisement. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
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Mr. BEEDY. May I follow that up, please? Our trade bal- 
ance with France is favorable to ourselves by the ratio of 
about two to one. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr, BBEDY. It would necessitate a reversal in that tradu 
balance, would it not? 

Mr. RAINHY. It might to a certain extent. 

Mr. BEWHDY. And France could not make any payment 
unless the trade balance was favorable to herself? 

Mr. RAINEY, Fayorable to France? 

Mr. BELDY. Exactly. 

Mr. RAINEY. Well, if France gets $250,000,000 a year out 
of Germany and out of the Dawes plan adjustments, 1 think 
she could pay us a good deal more than they say she can pay 
us. She does not pay us any interest for the next five years. 

Mr. RATHBONE, If I understand the gentleman from 
Maine correetly, he finds difficulty in payment on account of 
the transfer of goods back and forth. Is that it? The pay- 
ment has to be made eventually in goods—is that the idea? 

Mr. BED N. I know of no way by which France could 
realize the money to maintain herself else she sold goods to 
somebody, sOmewhere, and somehow. : 

Mr. RAINEY. Those balances are arranged by credits, of 
course, 

Mr. RATHBONE. What I fail to understand is this: Sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, we cancel half of the debt and 
then lend her the same amount of money over again, so that 
she still owes us the same amount, how is it going to be any 
easier for her to pay us then through a transfer of goods; 
what difference would that make? 

Mr. RAINEY. I would not know 
question. 

Mr. LOZIBR. Will the gentleman yield in order that I 
may correct a statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Anprew]?. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to Mr, Blair's testimony on page 10 of the hear- 
ings, in which he said, in reference to the expenditures by the 
French Government for milltary purposes, that in 1925, when 
they first began to feel the effects of the Moroccan wär and 
the Syrian dffficulty, they spent $268,000,000, and he further 
states that the budget for 1926 calls for 6,414,000,000 francs, 
which Mr. MILts says, amount to $180,000,000. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr, SCHAFER. The proponents of this debt settlement 
practically shed crocodile tears with reference to the balance 
of trade being against France; could they not materially assist 
in curing that condition if they removed some of the high pro- 
tective tariff duties which are working in the interests of the 
great, big capitalists of the East mainly? 

Mr. RAINEY. Of course, on account of the policy of high 
protection for which the gentlemen who want to sacrifice this 
money are responsible, our entire balance of trade has dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr, RAINEY, Yes. 

Mr, RATHBONE. Coming back once more to the question of 
the gentleman from Connecticut, I will ask the gentleman 
whether in his opinion, in view of the fact that France has a 
large naval building program which she is carrying on and 
which is to be completed in 1928, consisting of six cruisers of 
10,000 tons each, three of 7,880 tons each, 52 submarines, 
86 destroyers, 21 flotilla leaders, together with the largest air- 
plane flotilla in the world, whether or not a reduction along 
those lines in the coming disarmament conference would not 
greatly assist France in her ability to pay this debt? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; but it will then be too late under this 
settlement to make her pay any more. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJU®. Win the gentleman state what the Dawes 
Commission recommends to be paid by Germany to France? 

Mr. RAINEY. France gets 52 per cent of the entire repa- 
rations? 

Mr. ROMJURB. How much is.that annually? 

Mr. RAINEY. It will amount to $250,000,000 a year for 
France when it commences, which will be at the time France 
commences to pay us interest, four or five years from now. 

Mr. ROMJULE. What is the judgment of the gentleman as 
to the probability of Germany making these payments to 
France? 

Mr. RAINEY. I will answer that by saying that we have 
pending before the Ways and Means Committee a bill known 
as the Mills mixed claims biH. This bill attempts to compel the 
taxpayers of the United States to puy for the sinking of the 
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Lusitania, and to pay $52,000,000 to the Marine Insurance Com- 
panies on ship and cargo losses during the war, when those 
marine insurance companies had no losses. 

Mr. CRISP. And had a premium of 42 per cent. 

Mr. RAINEY. They had a 40 per cent premium and made 
the biggest profits they had ever made and had no losses, but 
these claims and others haye all been allowed as claims against 
Germany by the Mixed Claims Commission. We are asked to 
pay them now out of the Treasury of the United States, and 
Secretary Mellon has said that that bill is perfectly proper 
and ought to pass, and he says the President is in favor of it, 
and the reason it is proper and ought to pass is that under 
the Dawes plan we are going to get, they say, $11,000,000 a 
year for 80 years in the future, and those payments will be 
made by Germany and, therefore, after a period of 80 years 
we will not lose anything. Therefore, Germany, according to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who is the chairman of this 
war-debt commission, and according to the President of the 
United States, is going to make these Dawes payments to us 
and to eyerybody, and if we are to accept the position taken by 
the proponents of this legislation, then these Dawes payments 
will be paid and they can not deny it on that side of the House. 

Mr. ROMJUE. If Germany pays France in full what the 
result of the war agreements provide, of course, that would be 
a circumstance that would enter into the capacity of France to 
make these payments. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; France then could pay us in full and 
pay England also in full. Secretary Mellon says that Ger- 
many will make these payments and so does the President of 
the United States, if he is correctly quoted by Secretary Mellon. 
Therefore, Frante will get enough money out of Germany 
to pay everything she owes England and everything she owes 
us; in addition to that she gets this immense territorial con- 
cession in Africa, and in addition to that she gets Alsace and 
Lorraine with 1,700,000 people and the coal and iron and 
potash deposits there. 

Mr. ROMJUB. Does the gentleman know whether or not 
since the Dawes plan went into effect Germany has made its 
payments to France according to the provisions of that plan? 

Mr. RAINEY. The payments have been very light and I 
think some of them have been postponed. The real payments 
have not yet commenced, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from IIIInois 
has again expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yicld 10 minutes additional 
to the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes, 

Mr. WEFALD. Many of the eaders in this House who 
are in favor of this legislation, when the Haugen bill was 
before the House said that bill was unsound. Do they now 
consider this legislation to be sound legislation? 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, they consider it to be sound. 

Mr. WEFALD. How can they defend it? 

Mr. RAINEY. Well, I want to hear some of them defend 
it on the stump in the approaching elections if they can, I 
would not know how to do it, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAINEY. Yes, 

Mr. SCHAFER. The distinguished floor leader, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Trmson] in discussing the Haugen 
bill called the attention of the House to the fact that the 
Treasury could not stand the drain if the appropriation therein 
Involved was passed. Does not the gentleman think it rather 
peculiar that the Treasury could not stand a drain of a few 
million dollars to pay the farmers of our own Nation and yet 
can stand a drain of billions of dollars to pay a foreign debtor 
nation that is armed to the teeth at present? 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman is making a tremendous mis- 
take; the gentleman is not in harmony at all with the invisible 
government which reaches out and controls this body, 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. BERGER. In answer to the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri I want to say that an English expert 
at Versailles in making public some financial paper stated that 
the payments of Germany was at a fair yalue $8,000,000,000 of 
rolling stock and raw materials, which the French took right 
after the war.. 

Mr. TILSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes, 

Mr. TILSON. My friend from Wisconsin is laboring under 
the delusion that this money is already in the Treasury of the 
United States. I wish the gentleman from Illinois would try 
to iluminate the mind of the gentleman from Wisconsin with 
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the facts that the money which France owes is not yet in the 
Treasury. 

Mr. RAINEY. No; but we are going to collect in taxes yet 
to be levied on the people of the United States the money we 
are giving away to her and the other debtor nations, 

Mr, TILSON. We can not give it away until we get it. 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman's attitude and other leaders 
on this debt question is absolutely plain. We can understand 
what it is. The gentleman's attitude is this: This administra- 
tion has wrecked the ship, and what are you going to do about 
it? Let us save as much of the wreckage as we can. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman further yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If this administration would be firm and 
tell these debtor nations where to head in instead of listening 
to the ery of the financial bankers, they could compel these 
payments. 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, the gentleman is misinformed again. He 
is mistaken so often that I wish he would post himself better. 
The administration has a firm policy, and it is perfectly under- 
stood what that policy is. 

Mr. SCHAFER. It is the policy of the international bankers. 

Mr. RAINEY. Let me tell the gentleman what it is, and I 
doubt whether he will approve of it. The administration has a 
policy which is absolutely plain. It is a policy which makes for 
the concentration of wealth in the hands of a few people; it is 
a policy which means that a hundred million people shall bow 
reverently and in suppliance to the invisible arm of steel which 
reaches out from Wall Street. That is the policy of this admin- 
istration, 

Mr. SCHAFER. I agree with you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If we should pass this bill, is there any 
assurance that France will ratify it and pay us on this basis? 

Mr. RAINEY. That may be one of the reasons for pressing 
it, that France will refuse to ratify it, and then this Debt Com- 
mission and this administration will come back and say, 
“ France would not accept what we said we would take, and 
therefore let us give away some more.” That will be the argu- 
ment they will make, 

There is a way to compel nations without resorting to war 
which statesmen understand, but you gentlemen on the Repub- 
lican’ side do not. [Laughter.] This is the way. Nations in 
this age of the world and since the World War can resort to the ` 
economic blockade. We have done it, we are doing it now with 
Russia, we have done it with Mexico, and we are doing it with 
Germany. We could simply say to them, “Pay us what you 
owe us or quit doing business with us. We are the greatest 
and wealthiest Nation in the world and we will have no trade 
relations with you unless you keep your agreements, unless you 
pay us what you owe us.” 

That would settle it. That is a complete answer to the 
statement so often made on the floor that if you do not take 
the salvage that is left out of this wreck the Republican admin- 
istration has made, what are you going to get? 

A competent administration would collect this debt, an admin- 
istration which organized an Army of 4,000,000 men out of 
nothing, which built a Navy out of nothing, which sent 2,000,000 
men across the seas, which could reduce the war taxes $9,000,- 
000,000 in one year, when it has taken this administration five 
years to reduce war taxes $3,000,000,000, an administration like 
that could collect this debt without any sacrifice. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Let me ask the gentleman. This adminis- 
tration does not fund the debt that the farmers owe the 
Federal Farm Loan Board over a period of many years and 
practically cancel 50 per cent of what is due, does it? 

Mr. RAINEY. No; our farmers make about as much as the 
farmers of France, according to the statement of the gentle- 
man from Ohio; they make no more than the farmers of 
France, but we are going to make them puy every dollar they 
owe. We are generous, indeed, to the farmers of France. 

Of course, there are other farmers, 7,000,000 of them, the 
gentleman from Ohio. says, who liye across the seas on little 
farms and do not make any more money than our farmers are 
making, and therefore they are given $3,000,000,000. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I agree with the gentleman that we have 
a way of collecting this debt. We did collect the debt which 
they were disposed to repudiate in Jackson's time. 

Mr. RAINEY. I thank the gentleman for the contribution 
to my speech. At that time France was willing to pay rather 
than lose the friendship of this Nation. We can always in our 
progress as a Nation look back with profit to the Jackson 
period, when affairs were honestly administered and when a 
great banking trust was crushed in this country. . [Applause.] 
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Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means [Mr. Green] pictured the condition of the farmers in 
France, and it appears to me that the farmers in France are in 
far better shape than the farmers in the United States or the 
farmers in the State of Iowa, who have been denied benefits 
of legislation under this present administration. 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, ves; that is absolutely true, and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] agrees with me. There is not 
auy doubt about that; but again the gentleman is out of har- 
mony with the invisible government in this country. 

Mr. BERGER. And with his own party. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I have talked longer than I 
expected to talk, but I have conducted the only hearings that 
haye been conducted on the French debt settlement. [Laughter 
and applause.] I haye brought out the only facts that haye 
been brought out. The only facts that you have gotten as to 
the settlement and the capacity of France to pay you have 
obtained from the discussion this afternoon of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier] and my discussion and the 
hearings that we both haye here conducted. Somebody ought to 
do it, and now you have got the facts and the country has the 
facts, and the elections are approaching, and every one of you 
can do as you please. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. It was stated on this floor during the debate 
on the Haugen bill that the farmers of this country have paid 
for the war, that they have lost $40,000,000,000, Is it reason- 
able to ask them for any more now? 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not think so. I thank you for the atten- 
tion you have given me. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Minis]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLS. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I congratulate my friend from Illinois [Mr. Rainey] on his 
modest statement that he has made the only contribution to 
this discussion. He made two suggestions of a constructive 
character. The first was that we could collect this entire debt 
by applying to France the nonintercourse policy which we 
have pursued in regard to Russia and Mexico, though he care- 
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those two countries as a result of that policy. He also sug- 
gested that the only scientific method of collecting these debts 
was to appoint a commission, to leaye the size of the debt 
undetermined, and to revise the amount we should ask for 
every fiye years. He stated that was what President Wilson 
had suggested. Why, Mr. Chairman, that was the yery policy 
pursued by the Allies with reference to Germany from 1919 
to 1924. My recolleetion is that they well-nigh ruined Ger- 
many, but did not collect much cash; and that it was only when 
the so-called scientific policy of the gentleman from Illinois 
had proved to be a complete failure that they turned to this 
country, accepting the suggestions of the American business 
men, and the Dawes plan was born. So the only constructive 
contribution of the critical gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
RNarney] to the solution of this problem 18 to return to the 
policy adopted by the Allies after the war, which they them- 
selyes were compelled to repudiate as a complete failure. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I must ask my friend from Georgia to permit 
me to complete my statement without yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we are taking up to-day the last of the settle- 
ments of the debts to our Government arising from the Great 
War. When these have been agreed to, there will have been 
funded obligations aggregating over eleven and a half billion 
dollars, and agreements will haye been made providing for the 
payment to the United States Government of an amount in ex- 
cess of $22,000,000,000. While these agreements necessarily 
differ in detall, they all have two features in common: The re- 
payment of the principal in full, together with accrued interest 
up to the date of settlement; and the capacity of the debtor 
nation to pay as the basic factor controlling the interest rate. 

The American people are under a debt of gratitude to the 
American Debt Commission for the patience, industry, and viston 
which have characterized their labors, and made possible this 
truly remarkable achievement, which I believe to be a real con- 
tribution to the economic restoration of the world. The House 
of Representatives has every reason to be proud of its repre- 
sentatives on the Debt Commission, the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Burton] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], 
who, in the old-time phrase, have deserved well of the Republic 
for the devotion and high patriotic purpose which they brought 
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to this difficult task; and I want to take this opportunity to 
pay to them my tribute of admiration and of gratitude, 

In the time allotted me I can but sketch the outline of the 
main features of the problem and give the House the benefit 
of such conclusions as I have reached, based on more detailed 
study. I propose to speak with complete candor, neither 
emphasizing the difficulties nor minimizing such favorable 
conditions as may exist, speaking not as an advocate—though 
I hold strong opinions—but rather as a reporter honestly en- 
deavoring to paint the picture as he sees it. 

In the consideration of the settlement now before us it 
scems unnecessiry to emphasize that approximately 1.300.000 
Frenchmen in the prime of manhood gave up their lives in 
defense of their country, and that during the course of the 
war France saw the population of her 10 northern depart- 
ments reduced from 4,690,000 to 2,075,000; some 750,000 houses 
entirely destroyed; 23,000 factories and workshops completely 
wrecked; over 8,000,000 acres, or approximately 7 per ceut of 
the area of France, entirely devastated; her coal mines 
flooded; and the cattle, horses, and other farm animals of 
that region disappear. Over a million and a quarter dead, 
scores of thousands crippled for life, two million and a half 
homeless, and 10 of the richest and most prosperous depart- 
ments turned into a hideous wilderness in which for four 
years there were heard only the roar of guns and the beat 
of the wings of the angel of death! It is unnecessary to 
emphasize these facts, not because they are not tragically 
relevant but because they are but too well known. 

When discussing the Italian debt settlement I pointed out 
that there were three main factors which determined a na- 
tion's capacity to pay debts to a foreign government—first, 
its productive capacity; second, the ability of Its government to 
collect in taxes over and above the amount required for its 
own fiscal needs a sum sufficient to meet the payments on 
the foreign debt; and, third, its ability to transfer this sur- 
plus, consisting of its own currency, to the foreign debtor 
in the latter's curreney or in bills of exchange payable in that 
currency. 

In so far as the first and the third factors are concerned, the 
situation of France is by no means unfavorable. 

The French people have ever been frugal and industrious, 
Whether on the farm or in the factory, They are good arti- 
sans, able merchants, and hard-working farmers, with an 
almost religious devotion to the soil on which they labor and 
which, generally speaking, has been handed down from father 
to son for generations, They were prosperous before the 
war, In spite of the colossal handicaps under which they labor 
at present, I expect to see them reasonably prosperous again. 
While their losses were colossal, and while their present finan- 
cial burdens are staggering, their fundumental economic re- 
sources, particularly their industrial resources, are larger than 
before the war. 

France’s immense losses In man power have been partly 
made good by the addition of the Alsace-Lorraine population 
of 1,700,000 and by at least 1,200,000 foreign workers who 
have taken up their abode in France. Iron ore productive 
capacity has been doubled, the annual coal output has been 


largely inereased by the accretion of the Lorraine mines and 


by the usufruct until 1935 of the Saar coal. Immense deposits 
of potash salts have been added to her mineral resources, 
while the oil fields in Alsace produce annually about 70.000 
tons of cil. Immense new resources in electric energy are 
being developed. In 1913 the power obtainable was 850.000; 
it now exceeds 2,700,000. The railway systems have been 
thoroughly overhauled, rolling stock has been increased and 
improved, and the electrification of two of the principal trunk 
lines is well on its way. 

Manufacturing capacity has been notably augmented, not only 
by the addition of the highly developed metallurgical, engi- 


neering, chemical, textile, and food and drink industries of 


Alsace-Lorraine but also by the thorough reconstruction in the 
devastated areas of practically the entire range of textile indus- 
tries and of the bulk of the mining, metallurgical, engineering, 
glass, and miscellaneous industries. In this connection it is 
to be noted that the general equipment of the new factories built 
in the devasted areas, as well as the new and enlarged factories 
outside of these areas, are of the most modern type, capable 
of meeting the demands of efficient production. The natural- 
silk industry has become stronger, while the artificial-silk in- 
dustry has witnessed a remarkable development. In the field 
of dyestuffs France can now produce the bulk of her require- 
ments and carry on a considerable export trade, truly a remark- 
able advance having been made in the way of large-scale pro- 
duction of heavy chemicals. Moreover, high customs tariffs 
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or depreciated exchanges, or both, have led to the settlement 
in France of numerous foreign manufacturing firms, which add 
materially to her productive capacity. 

Under the initiative of the French Government the develop- 
ment of an organization for foreign trade has made real 
progress, and the French people, under the economic pressure 
to which they are subjected, are developing the highly special- 
ized methods and the banking facilities abroad which have been 
used with marked success by such great mercantile nations as 
the United States, England, and Germany. 

A reliable estimate shows that France’s industrial output 

in 1924 was 105 per cent of that of 1913, and that, generally 
speaking, it can be stated that her industrial resources as a 
whole are at least 25 per cent greater than they were in the 
pre-war days. 
- The agricultural situation is by no means as favorable. 
While French agriculture as a whole has steadily improved 
since the end of the war, the output in 1924 was still below that 
of 1913, while the livestock losses had not by any manner of 
means been made good, in spite of the addition of Alsace- 
Lorraine livestock. 

All told, howeyer, all of the data that I have examined indi- 
cates that France's fundamental economic position is stronger 
than ever before; and this means, of course, that if there were 
no other factors involyed, her capacity to meet her foreign 
obligations would indeed be satisfactory. 

The same is true, though to a less extent, when we come to 
examine France's ability to transfer payment. This is largely 
a question of foreign trade, supplemented, of course, by the so- 
called invisible debit and credit items. The foreign-trado 
returns of recent years have shown a progressively satisfac- 
tory state of affairs.. The exports of manufactured goods, 
measured by weight, were in 1924 the highest on record and 
greater by over two-thirds than the average quantity of ex- 
ports from 1909 to 1913, while since 1921 raw-material exports 
have been in excess of the relevant five-yearly average. At the 
same time French manufacturers seem to haye been solidify- 
ing their hold on the home market, Thus, exports of manu- 
factured goods for the period from 1909 to 1913 were 2,159,000 
metric tons, but had increased to 3,646,000 metric tons in 1924, 
while imports of manufactured goods had increased from 
1,274,000 metric tons to only 1,477,000 in 1924, and the first six 
months of 1925 showed a still lower rate of annual imports, 

Before the war France had almost continuously an unfayor- 
able trade balance, which, however, was more than balanced 
by the so-called invisible items, the income from services and 


foreign investments, so that for the decade prior to the war. 


the net income available for new foreign investment averaged 
a billion and a quarter gold francs per annum, Incidentally, 
this favorable balance permitted the French to build up foreign 
investments, estimated at the outbreak of the war at approxi- 
mately 45,000,000,000 gold franes, from which if we deduct about 
7,000,000,000. frances invested by foreigners in France, there 
remains a fet total of French pre-war foreign investments 
standing at 38,000,000,000 francs.. From one cause or another 
these have to a large extent vanished or been rendered value- 
less. And while France still has a substantial amount af 
money invested abroad it is more than counterbalanced, exclu- 
sive of the political debt of the goyernment, by obligations held 
by, foreigners. 10057545 e ee sere 

In so far ns net interest on investments is concerned, France 
then is nothing like as favorably situated as she was before 
the war. But, even so, there seems to be no reason to anticipate 
any real difficulty in transmitting payments, proyided the 
French Goyernment can obtain the money, to transmit. From 


1920 onward the excess of imports over exports steadily dimin- 


ished, until in the years 1924 and 1925—due, it is true, to a 
large extent to the depreciation of the currency—there was an 
excess of exports over imports aggregating, in 1924, 1,822,000,000 
frances and, in 1925, 1,433,000,000 francs, to which must be 
added such important invisible items as marine freight, tourist 
expenditures, which this year may run as high as 5,000,000,000 
paper francs, and reparation receipts, which are more or less 
uncertain, less, of course, immigrant remittances, which are 
becoming increasingly large, interest on foreign loans to na- 
tional governments, and interest for municipal and commercial 
debts and on investments of foreigners. 

There are no strictly accurate figures as to international in- 
come, and estimates are, therefore, to a large extent, theoreti- 
cal, even the theoretical estimates being necessarily subject. to 
wide fluctuations due to future events impossible to foretell. 
A number of these are available, and after comparing them, it 
is my opinion, though it is nothing but an opinion, that in all 
probability the net international income of France in the future 
is not likely to be much less than it was prior to the war, that 
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is, a billion and a quarter gold francs a year, or approximately 
six to seyen billion present-day paper francs. 

France's general economic situation, including foreign trade, 
has been well summarized in a report published by the British 
department of overseas trade, which I want to quote in part: 


The present general economic position of France on its static side 
may therefore be summed up in the statement that sho has consider- 
ably reinforced her permanent capacity as a producer of important 
raw materlals for industry, Including coal and hydraulic energy; that 
she is improving definitely her capacity as an agricultural producer; 
that she is freeing herself In rapidly increasing measure from undue 
dependence on foreign countries for many raw materials, such as coal 
and coke, by increased production of both as well as of electric energy ; 
that she is acquiring a wider and more penetrating hold upon her 
home market for a large number of manufactured products; that by 
virtue of her improved equipment of her larger-scale production, of the 
developed practice of combination or consolidation in several of her 
great industries, of her acquisition of knowledge of numerous manu- 
facturing processes, of her enhanced comprehension and realization of 
active foreign trade methods, she possesses now greater industrial 
capacity, skill, and competitive power as regards foreign trade. Al 
ready the principal world’s purveyor of fine quality and so-called 
luxury goods, which by their constantly changing designs, fancifulncss, 
taste, quality, or finish of execution, have attracted the wealthier or 
more fastidious and discriminating classes In most lands, and which 
still constitute the greater part of the value of her exports, France is 
now developing with no mean rapidity in many trades large-scale and 
standardized production of the ordinary goods of general consumption, 
and is approaching more closely than at any previous period to tho 
level of the three principal industrial and exporting nations. She is 
still far behind them in the sum total of her industrial power, although 
superior to Germany and to Great Britain in respect of certain essen- 
tial raw materials and of potential energy from water power. 

On the other hand, the economie position of France on its dynamic 
side has bean profoundly influenced by ‘certain nonpermanent aids to 
industrial prosperity that for nearly four years have kept her Industries 
at high pressure. The two principal ones have been a depreciated cur- 
rency and the immense credits set in motion through loins for the recon- 
struction of her war-destroyed areas, Depreciation of the franc in 
relation to the currencies of Great Britain, America, Canada, Holland, 
and other countries stimulated production for these strongly absorb- 
ent markets; and the loans for reconstruction gave great buoyancy 
and purchasing power to the home market. It must be uncertain at 
the present time how far, after the eventual passing away of these 
adventitious aids to industrial expansion and to prosperity, the recon- 
struction of the financial position, the heavy burdens In store in 
redeeming and meeting the charges on home and foreign debts, the 
rising world tendency toward higher protection of national economic 
areas, will leave French industry with that international competitive 
capacity that will enable it to oceupy-to its full producing power that 
industrial fabric which within the last six years has been, not wholly 
recreated, but greatly strengthened In its bases, reequipped and re- 
organized in very considerable measure, and quickened by a fresh 
commercial inspiration, 5 x 


But we are not going to determine France's ability to pay 
us by satisfying ourselves as to her productive capacity or 
studying her international balance. The key to the French 
debt problem is the French budget. Until the budget is 


balanced, no French Government will, have the francs where-’ 
with to purchase the dollars we are to receive, and the plain 


truth of the matter is that the French budget has not been 
balanced since the war, and is not balanced to-day. Thus, in 
1921, approximately 46,000,06@,000 francs were expended as 
against 18,000,000,000 of receipts; in 1022, 38,000,000,000 as 


against 19,000,000,000 of receipts; in 1923, 88,000,000,000 as 


against 21,000,000,000; in 1924, 41,000,000,000 as against 26,- 
000,000,000; and in 1925, 85,000,000,000 as against 28,000,- 
000,000, Moreover, on the expenditure side, it seems probable 
that these figures do not include certain special accounts which 
would largely increase them, and which in 1925 were not less 
than two and a half billion francs. France's inability to balance 
the budget is due to her huge internal debt, which, on the 
whole, seems to haye been inevitable. During the war no 
nation was able to finance itself by means of taxation alone, 
and after the war France found herself confronted with the 
gigantic problem of financing the restoration of the devastated 
regions at a time when their nonproductiveness deprived her 
of one-fifth of her taxable capacity. 

In any event, every year since 1914 has witnessed the piling 
up of indebtedness, until the internal debt has reached. the 
colossal sum of 286,000,000,000 francs, and the external debt, 
estimating the franc at 3 cents, 210,000,000,000 francs, or 37 
per cent of France's total national wealth, If we include 
annuities to railroads, amounting to 720,000,000 francs, and 


— 
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war pensions, the fixed charges in the budget of 1926 aggre- 
gate 21,033,000,000 francs, while the 1925 tax receipts, taking 
into consideration the most recent increases in rates of Decem- 
ber, 1925, do not exceed 33,700,000,000 francs, leaving but 12,000,- 
000,000 franes, or $400,000,000 for all governmental expenditures, 

Mr. BERGER. And to lend money to Yugoslavia and Poland. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, the gentleman is entirely mistaken. These 
so-called loans to Poland were simply disposing of surplus 
war property and taking notes for it. They did not involve 
a single franc from the French Treasury. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. No. 

Is it any wonder that, confronted with thesé conditions, 
French statesmen have, up to the present, found it impossible 
to solve the budgetary problem, while each successive failure 
to balance her present budget resulted in making more difficult 
the balancing of future budgets? Given an unbalanced budget, 
a government must either issue bonds or resort to bank bor- 
rowings. Hither alternative means inflation, depreciation of 
the currency, increased prices, and a larger deficit, since in- 
creased tax receipts do not keep pace with increased costs. 

In so far as external payments are concerned, as deficits 
increase, the possibility of purchasing foreign currency becomes 
more remote, while, as the currency depreciates in value, the 
cost of purchasing such currency rises. Thus, to-day it will 
take more than a billion francs to pay the $30,000,000 the first 
year, as provided for in this settlement, whereas to pay the 
$40,000,000 offered by France last year would have taken only 
something over 800,000,000. 

But I haye heard it said that the French people are not 
taxed. This is sheer nonsense. I am not going to enter into 
an elaborate discussion of rates or attempt a comparison be- 
tween the complex French tax system and that of Great Britain 
and our own. Suftice it to say that last year the French people 
actually contributed 22 per cent of their national income in 
taxes, and when that point has been reached we are very close 
to maximum tax-paying capacity. Further squeezing would 
Simply result in the drying up of the source, stagnation of com- 
merce and industry, and decreased returns. 

These facts may be unpalatable to our “make them pay the 
last red cent” men, but they are facts nevertheless, and they 
lead to the inevitable conclusion that large payments in the 
early years are simply out of the question. To demand them 
might conceivably ruin France if she attempted to meet the 
demand, but what is infinitely more likely, would simply result 
in our not receiving anything. France must balance her budget 
and stabilize her currency, which are interdependent operations. 
The latter can not be accomplished until her external obliga- 
tions are settled, nor can the former be brought about if they 
are settled on too onerous a basis. 

But if we are moderate—and I think the present terms are 
moderate—the situation is by no means hopeless: While the 
1926 budget is, in my judgment, not balanced, I believe that a 
balance can be reached in the not distant’ tuture not as the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RarHnON R] suggests, by cutting 
the $40,000 salary of the French President and applying that 
to the piiyment of the American debt; but by intelligent pruning 
right down the line. There is room for a moderate cut In civil 
expenditures: while the end of the Moroccan War will lower the 
cost of the military establishment; it should be possible to 
postpone further expenditures on the ‘devastated regions; tax 
receipts have shown a gratifying increase from year to year, an 
increase which may be expected to continue as the effects of the 
most recent rates are felt, as well as the results of Improved 
methods of collection; while the restoration of the devastated 
regions brings à valuable accretion to tax resources. With the 
budget balanced and the franc stabilized, it should be possible 
to fund at lower rates of interest some 124,000,000,000 of short- 
term and floating indebtedness, thus effecting a real saving. 
While from now on, Dawes payments should yield substantial 
amounts. 

I expect to see France balance her budget very shortly. 
With the budget balanced, I expect during the next few years 
to see her surplus sufficiently large to permit the payments con- 
templated in this agreement, and in view of the strong basis 
upon which the economic, if not the financial, structure of 
France rests—if I may be permitted to distinguish them—I 
think there is every reason to hope that France will meet with- 
out too great difficulty the maximum annual payments begin- 
ning in the seventeenth year. But in spite of the industry and 
frugality of her people, the productivity of her land, the 
Strength of her industrial establishment, and the growth of 
her foreign commerce, with 37 per cent of her national wealth 
mortgaged it is idle to hope that either this year or 20 years 
from now these payments can be made without real sacrifice on 
the part of the French people. 
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This is an element which I for one can not overlook. I can 
not neglect the fact that all of these obligations were incurred 
after April 6, 1917, and arose from an enterprise in which our 
fortunes were fully as involved as those of our debtor. [Ap- 
plause.] In this connection it seems pertinent to remind you 
that while we entered the war on April 6, 1917, we first ac- 
tively participated when the First Division took Cantigny just 
eight years ago last Friday, on May 28, 1918, or 13 months 
after our official declaration of war. Whether it was the fault 
of our leaders or of the natural optimism of the people them- 
selves, the fact is we entered the greatest war of all time com- 
pletely unprepared, as a result of which for 13 long months 
our associates held the battle line and maintained the rampart 
behind which we prepared ourselves to fight. [Applause.] 
During those 18 months—eyery one of which we were at war— 
293,000 Frenchmen lost their lives and 526,000 were wounded, 
holding the line which we were to occupy. During that same 
period the French Government expended 55,000,000,000 franes, 
or $11,000,000,000, Every life sacrificed, every franc expended 
during this period was given just as much in our cause as it 
was in their own, a statement which can not be disputed by 
anyone who cares to stop to consider how colossal the task of 
winning the war would have been if the French and the 
British had been driven from the field at any time during the 
year 1917, [Applause.] And yet there are men who insist 
that a debt so incurred should be treated as if it were a strictly 
commercial one. 

I do not say that the present settlement can not be justified 
on a strictly commercial basis; in fact, everything that I have 
said indicates that it can, but if anyone has any doubt on this 
score let him throw in the scale those spiritual values which 
are as essential to the life of a nation as they are to that of an 
individual, and without which might alone will control the rela- 
tions and destinies of nations. [Applause.] 

No one is more vitally interested than we are in the peace and 
prosperity of the world; no one desires them more fervently 
aud sincerely. Fair play, open dealing, and mutual trust, re- 
spect, and understanding are the forces we rely on. And yet 
to-day we ourselves are in danger of being misunderstood, and 
because of this misunderstanding of losing that moral force and 
influence that belong to the righteous nation as to the righteous 
man. 

In the discussion of this settlement we all have stressed al- 
most exclusively the money value, and some of us, using the 
theoretical formula of present value, question whether 52 per 
cent satisfies our requirements, while, on the other hand, the 
Frenchman. sees only that haying borrowed some three billion 
in a common cause he and his children's children must repay 
over six billion, Two different views of the same problem, and 
we and our old friends find ourselves staring hard. eyed over a 
gulf of doubt and misunderstanding. Statistics can not bridge . 
it. A candid statement of our real: belief and aims may. 

Our talk centers on capacity to pay, as if the maximum 
amount were our only: concern. We speak in the name 
of the American taxpayer as if the Americans were tax- . 
payers and nothing more, solely interested in lightening - 
their own burdens and contemptuous of the fate and fu- 
ture of our oldest friend among nations. This picture is not 
fair to ourselves or to those we represent. Friendship; loyalty, 
and remenrbrance of the past are as strong with us as ever. 
Gur conscience and not a counter is still our guide. For us 
equities are still superior to bare rights; and the letter of the 
bond does not obscure our spirit of gratitude, generosity, and 
Justice. We do not seék‘to bleed those who have bled for us 
or to oppress a land where our own dead sleep. What sacrifices 
we make are not made grudgingly, but willingly and gladly.. 
And I speak for America when I say that the American people - 
will ratify this settlement not simply because it is just to us, 
but because in their heart and conscience they believe it to be 
fair to France. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. LOZIER]. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mitts] is running true to form in sup- 
porting the policy of big business and the international bankers 
for a present substantial cancellation of the European war in- 
debtedness to the United States and looking ultimately to a 
complete cancellation of such indebtedness. In listening to my 
New York colleague to-day I was reminded of my first impres- 
sion of him when I first heard him speak on the floor of the 
House, shortly after I became a Member of this body. I then 
listened to him with more than passing interest. I was fasci- 
nated by his versatility, poise, resourcefulness, and enthusiasm 
with which he presented his arguments. However, as he pro- 
ceeded, my first favorable impressions were materially modified 
as I followed his arguments, and soon realized that his legisla- 
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tive vision was appallingly defective because of his economic 
myopia and that he was reflecting the views of big business, 
defending the interests of the ultrarich, and seemingly trying 
to protect great fortunes from paying their just proportions of 
the expenses of this Goyernment—stupendous fortunes, many 
of which had been accumulated as the result of war-time 
profiteering or unethical business methods. In attempting to 
make a just appraisal of my colleague there came into my mind 
a statement of Lord Macaulay, who in referring to the early 
political activities of William E. Gladstone said that he, Glad- 
stone, „was the rising hope of the stern and unbending Tories.” 
You gentlemen will remember that Mr. Gladstone entered pub- 
lie life an ultra-Tory, while Benjamin Disraeli, afterwards Earl 
of Beaconsfield, entered public life as an extreme Liberal. 

Sach of these great men changed his political viewpoint, 
Mr. Gladstone becoming an extreme Liberal and Mr. Disraeli 
becoming an ultra-Tory. But it was during the early period 
of his parliamentary career that Lord Macaulay referred to 
Mr. Gladstone as “the rising hope of the stern and unbending 
Tories,’ meaning that his impulses were all reactionary and 
ultraconservative; that he was never influenced by any liberal 
thought; that no liberal policy appealed to him; and that he 
stood sponsor, spokesman, and able advocate of the aristo- 
cratic classes in Great Britain. Fortunately, for the world 
and for his place in history, Mr. Gladstone soon realized the 
error of his way and became “the great commoner” and the 
most consistent and aggresive champion of the masses in Eng- 
lish history. 

My first impression of the gentleman from New York was 
that he is the rising hope of the stern and unbending Tories 
in the United States, the most versatile and resourceful adyo- 
eate of the privileged classes, the most resourceful champion 
of class legislation, the most arrogant apostle of big business, 
and the most unsympathetic Member of this House in matters 
designed to promote the general welfare of the common people. 
This impression, based on his arguments and attitude toward 
important public problems, still abides. Whenever his voice 
resounds in this Hall it is in defense of special privilege, in 
defense of the money power, in defense of class legislation, and 
in defense of those who are exploiting the great mass of 
common people for the special benefit of the favored few. 
{Applause.] I repeat that the distinguished gentleman from 
New York is the rising hope of the stern, stubborn, unbend- 
ing, and greedy special interests of this Nation. He is the 
plumed knight of plutocracy. He willingly refiects the selfish 
interests of big business and predatory wealth, believing that 
he is serving his country when he serves big business, 

Personally he is a man of strict integrity and honesty, yet 
nevertheless his training, environment, and personal interests 
have unconsciously warped his mind tremendously in favor of 
great combinations of capital and the special-privilege classes. 
My New York colleague is a brilHant yet pathetic victim of 
chronie economic astigmatism, which makes it impossible for 
him to consider any proposition from the standpoint of the 
common people. If you would learn the attitude of predatory 
wealth on any public question, you have but to read the utter- 
ances of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mrs]. His 
great talent, his unusual genius, his mastery of fallacious rea- 
soning, and his wealth of words are all consecrated to the 
god of wealth and dedicated to the service of the boldest band 
of economie buccaneers that ever scuttled a ship of state or 
exploited a patient and defenseless people. And to-day his great 
influence is being exerted to secure the ratification of the 
French debt settlement, which absolutely cancels more than 
$2,000,000,000 of the French indebtedness to the United States, 
and which means the inevitable imposition of $2,000,000,000 
additional taxes on the American people. 

The French and Yugoslavian debt settlements are now being 
rushed through Congress, making 13 foreign debts funded, with 
substantial portions canceled, by the present administration. 
Let us take stock and see the extent to which the Harding- 
Coolidge administrations have remitted and canceled the in- 
debtedness due from foreign nations to the United States. The 
following table will furnish a graphic illustration of the tre- 
mendous concellations that have been made. 

Table showing funded debt of 13 nations to the United States, present 


value of settlement on the basis of 444 por cent interest, and amount 
of deùt canceled 


on basis of 444 | Amount of 
Country Funded debt pet cant debt canceled 
in t rate 
C $417, 780, 000 000 
bas badet... ig ge e . bet 000 
Dien T—T— 13, 830, 000 11, 392, 000 
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Table showing funded debt of 13 nations to the United States, etc.—Con. 


Present values 


on basis of 444 | Amount of 


Country Funded debt per cent debt canceled 
interest rate 

in and TTT $9, 000, 000 $7, 413, 000 $1, 587, 000 
ce 4, 025, 000,000 | 1, 996, 509, 000 2, 028, 491, 000 
4, €00, 000,000 | 3, 788, 470, 000 811, 530, 000 
1, 839, 000 1, 596, 000 343, 000 
2, 042, 000, 000 528, 192, 000 1, 513, 808, 000 
5, 775, 000 4, 755, 000 1, 020, 000 
6, 030, 000 4, 967, 000 1, 063, 000 
178, 500, 000 146, 825, 000 31, 735, 000 
44, 590, 000 35, 172, 000 9, 418, 000 
62, 850, 000 20, 030, 000 42, 000 


The foregoing amounts are taken from a table furnished 
by Secretary Mellon and printed on page 26 of the hearings. 
In that table, the present worth of the French settlement is 
given as $1,996,509,000, while in his testimony on page 8 of 
hearings, Mr. Mellon stated that the present worth of these 
payments is $2,008,122,624 or $11,613,624 more than shown by 


the table submitted by Mr. Mellon. But in view of the fact 
that more than $4,600,000,000 of the European war debt is 
being canceled, the discrepancy of $11,000,000 is inconsequen- 
tial. Inasmuch as President Coolidge, Secretary Mellon, and 
this Congress are canceling four and two-thirds billion dollars 
of the European war debts, why should anyone worry over the 
little insignificant sum of $11,000,000? 

From the foregoing figures which are official, we find, first, 
that the 18 European nations with whom settlements have 
been negotiated owed the United States $11,522,354,000; 
second, that the present value or present worth of these 
13 settlements is $6,862,285,000; third, that in those 13 
settlements is $6,862,069,000; third, that in those 13 set- 
tlements, $4,660,069,000, or 41 per cent of such indebt- 
edness has been canceled. The canceled portion of the 
European war indebtedness will average $40.52 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, $121.56 for every 
family in the United States. It will average $10,712,802 for 
every congressional district in the United States, and it will 
average $97,084,770 for each of the 48 States in the Union, 
By canceling $4,660,069,000 of the European war indebtedness, 
the administration and Congress are imposing upon the Ameri- 
can people an additional burden of taxation equal to that por- 
tion of the debt canceled, to wit, $4,660,069,000.. This is the 
most stupendous rape of the United States Treasury that was 
ever perpetrated in the life of the Republic. Future historians 
will pause in amazement and wonder how it was possible for 
the American people to be so badly deceived and overreached 
in these settlements. These settlements will constitute the 
most outstanding and unjustifinble sacrifice of American re- 
sources in the entire history of the Nation. 

I am unwilling to giye my assent to this French debt settle- 
ment, because it absolutely remits and cancels $2,016,877,376, 
or more than one-half of the amount due from the French Re- 
public to the American people. This cancellation means ulti- 
mately an additional average tax of $17.53 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States; an average additional 
tax on every American family of $87.65; an additional average 
tax on each of the 48 States of $42,018,278; an average addi- 
tional tax on each of the 435 congressional districts of $4,- 
636,499. These amounts are based on the present worth or 
present cash value of that portion of the debt that is being 
canceled. On the deferred-payment plan embodied in this set- 
tlement, the cancellation in the 62-year period will mean an 
average additional tax of $52.59 on each man, woman, and 
child in the United States; an average additional tax on each 
family of $262.95; an average additional tax per State of $126,- 
054,834; an average additional tax on each of the 435 congres- 
sional districts of $13,909,497, 

On the basis of the percentage or proportion of income taxes 
paid to the Federal Government from the several States, this 
$2,000,000,000 cancellation will cost the several States as follows: 


Per cent 


Missouri. 24 
California. 5,2 
Minois... 9 
5.7 
5.0 
3.7 
28 
5.4 
10 


= 


— — 


— 
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I häye made these computations hurriedly, but I think you 
will find them substantially correct. This table shows the 
enormous contribution that nine of our States will be com- 
pelled to make to the Federal Goyernment as a result of this 
settlement of the French war debt to the United States. I 
have not had time to compute the contribution that the remain- 
ing States would inevitably make in the form of taxes if this 
settlement is approved, but every State will of necessity con- 
tribute proportionately to make up this $2,000,000,000 need- 
lessly remitted on the indebtedness of the French Republie to 
the United States. 

Mr. Mellon in his testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee stated that under the terms of this settlement 
France is only required to pay 50 per cent of her indebted- 
ness to the United States and that the present worth or 
present value of the obligations we are to receive under 
the pending settlement will be about $2,000,000,000 and this 
menns a cancellation of the other $2,000,000,000 due us by 
France, 

This settlement transfers the payment of $2,000,000,000 of 

the French war debt from the people of France to the people 
of the United States. Whatever we remit to France in this 
settlement must be recouped and covered into the Treasury of 
the United States by taxation of the American people. When 
we relieve France of paying this $2,000,000,000, we impose 
on the American people the inescapable burden of con- 
tributing $2,000,000,000 more to the cost of the World War. 
When we reduce the obligation of France one-half, to that 
same extent we increase the obligations of the American tax- 
payers. 
: The United States borrowed the money it loaned to France. 
For this money we issued Liberty bonds. These Liberty bonds 
and this borrowed money must be paid. If France paid back 
the money she borrowed with interest, such payments would 
be sufficient to pay all the Liberty bonds issued by the Gov- 
ernment. But if France only pays back half of the money she 
borrowed, such payment will only liquidate one-half of the 
Liberty bonds issued by our Government to get the money to 
lend to France. Therefore,- Mr, Chairman, from a careful 
examination of the pending bill for the settlement of the war 
indebtedness of France to the United States, I am convinced 
that it is my duty to oppose a ratification of the proposed 
settlement on the ground that it cancels too large a proportion 
of the debt and means a substantial sacrifice of our national 
interests and resources. The amount of this debt which this 
settlement remits would have to be made up by taxation on 
the American people who are already carrying a tax burden 
that is driving them to the verge of bankruptcy. 

The net indebtedness of the French nation to the United 
States, as of June 15, 1925, is $4,025,386,686.89. This includes 
interest at the rate of 414 per cent from the date of loans 
to December 15, 1922, and 3 per cent interest from December 
15, 1922, to June 15, 1925. France offers to pay only $386,- 
686.89 in cash. The original obligation given by France to 
the United States when these loans were made bore interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent, but inasmuch as our Liberty bonds 
which were issued for the money we loaned France were 
only bearing 414 per cent interest, the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission, in computing the present indebtedness, only 
charged 414 per cent from the date of the loans until December 
15, 1922, and 8 per cent interest from December 15, 1922, to 
June 15, 1925. By this generous reduction of interest, we made 
France a gift of many millions of dollays for which she was 
legally and morally liable, and in the proposed settlement, we 
are canceling at least one-half of the present indebtedness 
due from the French nation to the United States Goyern- 
ment, 

The settlement negotiated by the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission and approved by President Coolidge, and which 
will be forced through Congress by the Republican leaders, 
viewed from any standpoint, cancels one-half of what France 
owes the United States. No one will deny this. Those who 
are pushing this settlement admit it. Secretary Mellon, in his 
testimony before the Ways and Means Conimittee, said: 


The present value of these payments on a 4½ per cent basis is 
$2,008,122,624, or practically 50 per cent of the debt fynded, as com- 
pared with the Italian settlement of 26 per cent. (Hearings, p. 3.) 


In other words, it is admitted that the present worth of the 
new bonds we are to get from France (if they haye any value) 
is only one-half of the principal and interest now due from 
France to the United States, and, in plain English, we are 
asked to cancel a present debt of $4,025,000,000 in exchange 
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for new bonds, which, assuming that they will be paid, have 
only a present worth or value of $2,008,122,624, which means 
a clear loss of $2,016,877,376, or a fraction over one-half of 
the total amount due us. The vital question is not how much 
France will pay us in the next 62 years but what is the pres- 
ent worth or value of the securities offered us in this settle- 
ment, and when this mathematical and economic rule is ap- 
plied we find that instead of getting what is due us we get a 
lot of notes, bonds, or promises to pay stretched out over a 
period of 62 years, the present value of which is a little less 
than one-half of what is due us from, the French Re- 
public. 

But, gentlemen, the settlement is camouflaged in such a man- 
ner as to conceal from the plain American people the enor- 
mous cancellation of the principal and interest due on this war 
indebtedness. I assert that when this settlement is analyzed 
it means a total cancellation of all the principal and a substan- 
tial part of the interest, because all the payments to be made 
in the entire period of 62 years do not equal the interest com- 
puted at 4½ per cent, which is the interest rate we pay on 
Liberty bonds which were issued by the United States to get 
the money to lend France, 

Secretary Mellon, in the hearings on this bill, testified that 
the average interest rate paid by the United States is 4 per 
cent. While the present French bonds bear 5 per cent interest, 
and while we are paying 4½ per cent interest on the money 
we loaned France, let us assume, as did Mr. Mellon, President 
Coolidge, and the Foreign Debt Commission, that 4 per cent is a 
reasonable rate, and let us ascertain the net results accruing 
to the United States on this basis. Let us see what the United 
States is offered under the proposed settlement. 

Four per cent interest on $4,025,000,000, the amount of the 
indebtedness to be refunded into bonds, is $161,000,000 an- 
nually. At no time and in no instance does the annual pay- 
ment to be made by France equal the interest on the present 
indebtedness computed at 4 per cent. Remember this fact, 
please, that in no year will the payment made that year equal 
the interest for that year on a 4 per cent basis. As the pay- 
ments never equal 4 per cent interest on the principal, obvi- 
ously nothing will ever be paid on the principal, as a matter 
of fact. Until the interest is paid no part of the annual pay- 
9 9 5 can rightfully be considered as a payment on the prin- 
cipal. 

The settlement refers to payments on the principal, but it is 
quite apparent to the most unsophisticated that, in truth and 
fact, no payments will be made on the principal, because the 
payments that are to be made from year to year are in every 
instance much less than 4 per cent interest on the principal 
for such year or years. These payments in the aggregate in 
the 62 years do not equal the aggregate interest accruing from 
year to year on the admitted indebtedness on a 4 per cent 
basis. 

Accepting 4 per cent as a reasonable rate of interest, the 
annual interest on the debt of 54,025,000, 000 will be $161,- 
000,000, which in 62 years will amount to $9,982,000,000, while 
the aggregate of the 62 annual payments proposed by France 
is only $6,847,674,104.17. 3 

It follows, therefore, that all the payments to be made by 
France in the entire 62 years amount to $3,134,325,895.83 less 
than 4 per cent interest on the present indebtedness for said 
period of 62 years. It makes no difference whether you call 
the installments payments on the principal, payments on the 
interest, or payments on both principal and interest, we are 
confronted by the outstanding fact that can not be evaded, 
that the sum total of all payments to be made under this 
settlement is more than $3,000,000,000 less than 4 per cent 
interest on the present admitted indebtedness for said 62-year 
period. 

Now, as a plain, common-sense proposition no one will 
seriously contend that the pending settlement calls for the pay- 
ment of a single dollar on the principal of the French indebted- 
ness, because the payment made each year during the 62-year 
period is less than per cent interest on the principal for that 
year, and under the proposed agreement this interest deficit or 
delinquency is never paid. 

The contract for the settlement of the French debt is camou- 
flaged in terms of high finance, seemingly intended to conceal 
from the general public the true character of the transaction. 
I have taken the time to analyze the proposed French debt 
settlement so that common people can understand the real 
nature of the proposed settlement. I now submit the following 
table: 
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Table. showing annual interest at 4 per cent on French debt of 
$4,025,000,000; the annual payments under the pending settlement; the 
amount éach payment falls short of discharging such annual interest; 
the total amount of interest accruing in the 62-year period on basis 
of 4 per cent; the total payments to be made dur 41 such period; and 
the amount the total payments fall short of total interest accruing 
on a 4 per cent basis during said 62-year period 


Amount pay- 


Annual interest Annual Bret ments fall short 


9,982, 000; 000. 00 „„„%.]0b0 —— 
Total payments in 62 
Dn RS i PU —8 6, 847, 674, 104. 17 
Excess of interest (4 
per cent over total 
yments to be made 
VIET ONC) ooo K 2 — 


3, 134, 325, 895. 83 


The foregoing table conclusively demonstrates, first, that 
France pays no part of the principal of her debt to the United 
States; second, that at the end of 62 years the principal of the 
debt is canceled without France in reality having paid a penny 
on the principal; third, that while France, under the pending 
agreement, is to be relieved of the entire principal of her debt, 
she is only required to pay a low rate of interest on what she 
owes us for 62 years, at the end of which time her obligations 
cease and no further payments are required; that 4 per cent 
iuterest on what France owes the United States would in 62 
years amount to $9,982,000,000, of which sum France agrees to 
pay in the aggregate $6,847,674,104.17, which is over $3,000,- 
000,000 less than 4 per cent interest on the indebtedness for 62 
years. In fact, France under the Coolidge-Mellon-Crisp settle- 
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Table showing annual interest at 3% per cent on French debt of 
$4,025,000,000; the annual payments tinder the pending settlement; the 
amount each payment falls short of discharging such annual interest; 
the total amount of interest accruing in the 62-year period on basis 
of 34 per cent; the total payments to be made during such period; 
and the amount the total payments fall short of total interest accru- 
ing on a 3} per cent basis during said 62-year period 


Amount pay- 


Payments to be made June Annual interest [Annual payments} ments fall short 


obligation, in dollars and cents, equal to the amount of the 
principal of her debt. 

To state the proposition in plain English, the proposed set- 
tlement divides the entire debt, principal and interest, into 62 
annual installments. Every one of these installments is less 
than 4 per cent interest on the amount due; yes, less than 
3%4 per cent interest on the indebtedness. Call these payments 
principal, interest, or “what not,” the fact remains that no 
annual payment is equal to either 314 or 4 per cent interest 
on the amount France owes the United States. We can not 
escape the fact that the aggregate of the 62 annual payments 
will be $3,134,325,895.83 less than 4 per cent interest on the 
present indebtedness, and the aggregate of the 62 annual pay- 
ments is 51.262.700, 895.83 less than the interest that would 
accrue on the indebtedness in the 62 years at 3% per cent. It 
is ensier to understand and explain the Einstein theory than 
to prove that any part of the principal of the French debt will 
be paid under the pending settlement. 

But it is argued that we must take into consideration the 
capacity of France to pay. I grant you, my friends, that this 
is a prime factor in the equation, and I have considered that 
phase of this question. What about the national wealth of 


Payments to be made June on present debt | to be made b of discharging 
leach year bap san bi (e . by e leach year at 354 per cent France y interest on 344 
cent basis per cent 
$30, 000,000.00 | 8100, 812, 500. 00 
1779938 220 292 e, “ig s12 San oo 
000 000. x : 1 y 32, 500, 000. 00 98, 312, 500. 00 
161, 000, 000. 00 32, 500, 000. 00 128, 500, 000. 00 22 500; 000. 00 68 312 500. 00 
161, 000, 000. 00 32, 500, 000. 00 128, 500, 000. 00 35 000 000.00 95 812 500. 00 
161, 000, 000. 00 35, 000, 000. 00 126, 000, 000. 00 46 983 000.00 90 812 560.00 
161, 000, 000. 00 40, 000, 000.00 121, 000, 000. 00 20. 000 000. 00 80, 812. 500. 00 
161, 000, 000. 00 50, 000, 000. 00 111, 000, 000.00 1933 0.000. 000. 00 70. 812, 500. 00 
161, 000, 000. 00 60, 000, 000. 00 101, 000, 000. 00 73” 000° 000: 00 55, 812, 500. 00 
161, 000, 000. 00 75, 000, 000. 00 £6, 000, 000. 00 80.000. 000 00 50. 812.500. 00 
161, 060, 600. 00 80, 600, 000. 06 81, 000, 000. 00 $0, 000, 000. 00 40,812, 500.09 
161, 060, O00. 00 90, 000, 000. 00 71, 000, 000. 00 100.000. 000; 00 812 500.00 
161, 000,000.00 | 100. 060, 000. 00 61, G00, 000. 00 105, 000. 000. 00 25" 812. 500. 00 
161, 000,000.00 | 105, 000, 000. 00 56, 000, 000. 00 | 1939 110. 000; 000. 00 812.500. 00 
161, 000,000.00 | 110, 000. 000. 00 51, 000, 000. 60 115, 000, 000, 00 15, 512. 500.00 
161, 000,000.00 | 115, 000, 000. C0 46, 000, 000. 06 120; 000, 000.00 10, 812.500. 00 
161,000, 000.00 | 120, 000, 000. 00 41, 000, 000. 00 i Sears, 1130 $ x 
1 0 Damonon | eat aa oa |- Era soo pala analy ra 
000 000. C 5, 625, 000, 000. 00 201, 562, 500. 00 
161, 000,000.00 | 125, 000, 000. 00 36, 000, 000. 00 | 1987 117.674, 104.17 13” 138 395. 83 
161; 000,000.00 245,000 0 0 36,000,00000 | en test guy cer — 
161,000. 000 00 125, 000, 000. 00 36, 000, 000. 00 F 
161,000, 000.00 } - 125, 000, 000. 00 36, 000, 000. 00 otal. payments, 762" 
pier [erate Ip ete la pelea at 
101.900 000.00 | 128,000, 000.00 | 36, 000, 000. 00 e 
ome e 8 8 e 
fan eee deen 3 A 
161, 000,000.00 | 125, 000, 600. 00 36, 000,000.00 | Prom the foregoing it will be seen that on the basis of money 
161” 000, 000. 00 125030004 60 2090 004 66 being worth only 314 per cent, at that rate the interest on the in- 
161, 000, 000. 00 125,000, 000. 00 36, 000,000.00 | debtedness of France to the United States would amount in 62 
101.000 00000 125 080.000.033 009 900.00 | Years to $8,110,375,000. In that same period France agrees to pay 
161, 060, 000.00 | 125, 000, 000. 00 36, 000,000.00 us 62 annual installments aggregating $6,847,674,104.17, which is 
161, 000,000.00 | 125,900, 000. 00 36, 000, 000.00 | $1,262,700,895.83 less than 3½ per cent interest on the French 
16100000000 | aaa 000.000.009.940 000.40 debt for 62 years. These amounts include no payments on the 
161,000, 000. 00 125, 000, 000, 00 36, 000,000.00 1 1 1 the payment every year are or than we 
+ 000, 090. 909. 900. . nterest for that year wou e compu on a per cen 
Meee eon O0. 188 700 8 basis. While on the basis of money being worth 3% per cent 
zer, 000 aes 20 ara to 36, 000, 000: 00 only, ee in e 62 yens binnen pa no part 11 TET 
' r 0 900. cipal and one and -one-quarter on dollars less than the in- 
161.000.000 60 125 000.600. 0 4.600 oo oo | terest, this agreement provides that all obligations of France 
161, 000,000.00 5 36, 000, 000: 00 shall cease at the end of 525 e be 1 is nothing 
, 000, 000. r . 000,000.00 | more nor less than a cancellation of the principal, 
151.609.000 00 aooo] seoa w] I again call attention to the fact that the agreement we are 
1 5 8 n mau ee ae 5 pasmens on ee prin- 
, . , 000. cipal, but under the a acts, either on a 4 per cent or a 
AEE ont og 128009 600.05 Se pont 690.80 3½ per cent basis, the aggregate payments to be made by 
1 — — — * 5 France do — pune the 1 thay woma 8 aro yenn 
' Feed to year and no g remains to credit on the principal. ore- 
188880 2888 ume oyer, if these payments should be considered as credits on the 
161, 000,000.00 | 125,000, 000. 00 36, 000,000.00 | principal, the amount of delinquent interest would be aug- 
161, 000, 000.00 | 117, 674, 104. 17 43,325, 895.83 | mented and in the end France will inevitably be relieved of an 


ment will im fact escape the payment of anything on the prin- 
cipal and is required to pay less than 314 per cent interest on 
What she owes us, stretched out over a period of 62 years, as I 
will proceed to show. I submit the following exhibit: 


France and her capacity to pay her obligations? What is the 
national wealth of France as compared with other nations? 
First, let me say that all statements as to the wealth of 
nations are largely estimates. The present wealth of the prin- 


— 


. 


1926 


cipal nations engaged in the World War is approximately as 
follows: ‘ 

tited State 25 ( 0 Wyeast 26, 000, 000, 000 
a an rden ve 5 OOD: 6000 930 | N eee 880 000, ON, 00 
Futte 68, 000, 000, 000 | Belgium 12, 000, 000, 000 

The New York World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1926 
gives the national wealth of France in 1922 as $90,000,000,090, 
Contrary to the general understanding, the wealth of the war- 
torn uations, even after the tremendous war wastage, is much 
greater now than before the World War. Between 1912 and 
41925 the wealth of the United States increased from 5186,000,- 
660,000 to something like $350,000,000,000. The national wealth 
of Belglum was $5,800,000,000 in 1912, while her present na- 
tional wealth is estimated at $12,000,000,000. According to a 
statement made by an English crown minister in Parliament, 
the wealth of the British Empire in 1917 was $130,000,000,000. 
The wealth of the United Kingdom was approximately $70,500,- 
000.000 in 1912, and according to a semiofficial statement in 
Parliament it was $80,000,000,000 in 1917 and $120,000,000,000 
in 1922. The national wealth of Italy was $22,000,000,000 in 
1912 and $35,000,000,000 in 1922. Germany suffered the great- 
est reduction in national wealth as a result of the World War. 
In 1908 her national wealth was estimated to be $77,800,000,000, 
While according to figures published by Doctor Luther, the 
German Finance Minister, the present national wealth of Ger- 
many in 1924 was approximately 150,000,000,000 gold marks, 
or $40,000,000,000, In 1908 the national wealth of France was 
$55,000,000,000; in 1912, $58,500,000,000; and at the present 
time between $68,090,000,000 and $90,000,000,000. 

Permit a further observation as to the national wealth of 
France, Mr. Blair, on page 11 of the hearings, testified that 
the present estimated wealth of France is from $57,000,000,000 
to $59,000,000,000, and this amount has been frequently men- 
tioned in debate as the approximate national wealth of France. 
It is very evident that this is a substantial undervaluatlon of 
the national wealth of France. The Treasury Department in 
April, 1924, issued a statement estimating the national wealth of 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium 
in 1922, and comparing the wealth of these nations fn 1022 
with their wealth in 1912. The pre-war and post-war money 
value of these six nations, as estimated by the Treasury De- 
partment In 1924, was as follows: 


- 


The foregoing estimates are taken from a summary of the 
Treasury statement published in the Economie World, April 
12, 1924, page 518. They show that the United States Treas- 
ury Department in 1924 estimated the wealth of France in 
1922 at $90,000,000,000 and not at $59,000,000,000 as estimated 
by Mr. Blair, of the Treasury Department, when he was testl- 
fying in favor of the pending French debt settlement. In 1924, 
when the Treasury Department made this estimate, no agree- 
ment had been reached for the funding of the French war 
debts. There was no reason in 1924 why the Treasury should 
have overstated the national wealth of France, and we are 
justified in accepting $90,000,000,000 as the national wealth of 
France in 1922; and, of course, every one will concede that her 
national wealth has substantially increased since 1922 and 
1924. This variance of $30,000,000,000 in estimating the na- 
tional wealth of France very strongly supports my contention 
that the President, the Debt Funding Commission, and this Con- 
gress are underestimating the national wealth and resources 
of France. 

From the standpoint of gold reserves, France is far from 
bankruptey, and in possession of more gold than any other 
nation, except the United States. The following table shows the 
gold reserves of European nations, expressed in dollars, June 
8, 10926: F 
$83, 785, 000 


Great Britain $748, 861, 530 | Switzerland 

Stanceue ese Sec, $93 98, 745 Sweden = 63, 635, 000 

Germany 3712. 280 Denmark 58, 100, 000 
— — 507. 885, 000 | Norway 40, 900, 000 
. 178, 550, 88 — — —_— 

Het erlands 180, 095, 000 ANJ a pT S 2, 025, 148, 095 


Zelgium 64. 770, 000 


Of the $1,109,689,745 of gold reserves of France, $736,834,565 
nre held in French banks and $372,864,180 deposited abroad. 
It will be observed that France now has $365,837,215 more 
gold than Great Britain, three times as much gold as Germany, 
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double the gold of Spain, six times as much gold as Italy, six 
times as much gold as the Netherlands, more than twenty times 
as much gold as Belgium, thirteen times as much gold as 
Switzerland, seventeen times as much as Sweden, nineteen 
times as much as Denmark, and twenty-seven times as much 
gold as Norway. 

Of the total gold holdings of 11 leading nations in Europe, 
France has 87 per cent, as against 63 per cent owned by the 
other 10 nations. And when we take into consideration the 
gold reserves of all the Huropean nations, France has approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of all the gold in Europe. This clearly in- 
dicates that France has suflicient gold to stabilize her finauciat 
system and that she has much greater capacity to pay than 
she has reyealed to the world, From a careful study of all of 
her resources, I am driven to the conclusion that France has 
greater capacity to pay than willingness to pay. Her financial 
problem could be solved without very much difficulty if she 
would deliberately go about setting her own louse in order. 

It should be understood that there is no official or accurate 
data as to the actual wealth of foreign nations. All we have 
are estimates. None of these estimates are based on a census 
of property such as. is taken in the United States, but are 
mostly estimates made by bankers and statisticians. In ap- 
praising the capacity of France and other European nations to 
meet their obligations, we should not forget that nations, like 
individuals, when heavily in debt and being pressed by their 
creditors, are naturally disposed to minimize their assets in an 
endeavor to secure the best possible terms of settlement. 

Since the armistice the European nations largely indebted to 
us have been following this practice and have utilized every 
agency to create the impression that they are bankrupt and 
unable to discharge even a substantial part of their obligations 
to the United States. They have conducted a systematic cam- 
paign at home and abroad, and particularly in the United 
States, to create a conviction in the minds of all peoples that 
these debtor nations are on the brink of insolvency and that 
they can not now or hereafter liquidate their national obliga- 
tions. I am sorry to say that great combinations of capital 
and business in the United States have actively promoted and 
disseminated this propaganda and have used their very great 
influence to create a public sentiment for the present partial 
cancellation and the ultimate total cancellation of these Euro- 
pean war. debts. 

Moreover, gentlemen, in determining the question as to the 
abitity of France and other nations to meet their obligations 
to the United States, we are not confined to their present ca- 
pacity, but should take into consideration their future or poten- 
tial wealth and the Improvement that must inevitably come in 
their national finances. France is not a poor nation, It is one 
of the most resourceful of all nations. France has 212,659 
square miles of European territory, tremendously productive, 
highly developed, and intensely cultivated. Her people are ex- 
ceedingly industrious and economical. For the last two years 
her exports have exceeded her imports. Her chief Exports are 
textiles, steel products, wines, raw silk, wool, leather, and manu- 
factured commoditles of many kinds. The French are great 
tradesmen. They now enjoy, have always enjoyed, and always 
will have the largest tourist trade of any nation in the world. 
American tourists spend many, many miiions of dollars an- 
nually in France. This is a great source of income and will 
always contribute materially to the wealth of France. 

The resources of France while highly developed and profitably 
exploited have scarcely been scratched. The potential hydro- 
electric power of France is conservatively estimated to amount 
to more than 9,000,000 horsepower, of which less than one- 
third has as yet been utilized. France has one-sixth of the 
developed and one-tenth of the potential water power of Europe. 
Four great projects for the generation of hydroclectric power 
are being promoted with governmental assistance, namely, on 
the Rivers Rhone, Dordogne, Truyere, and Rhine. The esti- 
mated cost of the Rhone project is 3,250,000 francs. This 
project contemplates 16 stations capable of generating 1,156,000 
horsepower. The Dordogne plan includes four power stations 
capable of generating 250,000 horsepower. The estimated cost 
of this project is 2,900,000 francs. The Truyere project will 
generate 110,000 horsepower and cost 210,000 francs. Under 
the fourth plan the Rhine River will be turned into a great 
power plant, with eight stations at each of the eight sluices 
of the Rhine Lateral Canal, with a total average power of 
450,000 kilowatts. In a few years an almost unlimited quantity 
of hydroelectric energy will be developed in France at a cost 
much less than the cost to produce hydroelectric power in the 
United States. Cheap power will tremendously augment the 
industrial possibilities of France, enabling her to materially 
reduce the cost of munufacturing commodities, which will give 
her a great advantage in the world markets. The development 
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of hydroelectric power in France will add billions of dollars to 
her national wealth within the next quarter of a century, and 
this increase will continue for all time. The hydroelectric 
power possibilities of France are perhaps greater than those of 
any other nation. 

The potential water power in the French colonial posses- 
sions is enormous. In French Indo-China it is 4,000,000 horse- 
power, or one-seyenteenth of the total water power of Asia. 
In French Guiana, South America, it is 500,000 horsepower; in 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis, it is 480,000 horsepower. In 
Senegal, 250,000 horsepower; in French Kongo, 35,000,000 horse- 
power; in Cameron, 13,000,000 horsepower; in Ivory Coast, 
Dahomey, and Togo, it is 2,850,000 horsepower. In French 
Guiana, 2,000,000 horsepower ; in French Sudan, 1,000,000 horse- 
power; and in Madagascar, 5,000,000 horsepower. In the French 
colonial possessions in- Africa, the potential water power 
amounts to 59,580,000, or about one-third of the total water 
power of the African Continent. It is impossible to conceive 
the value of this enormous quantity of hydro-electric energy 
when deyeloped and utilized as it will be in the next 50 or 100 
years. 

The potential wealth of France has hardly been scratched. 
We can scarcely conceive the wealth that France will develop 
and acquire in the next half century. Six hundred million 
francs are appropriated annually for electrical development in 
rural communities, which substantially offsets the shortage of 
farm labor caused by the depletion of man power during the 
war. The agricultural classes of France are prosperous. 
According to Mr. Berenger, French ambassador to the United 
States, the net profits of the French farmers were $149,000,000 
in 1912, $879,000,000 in 1918, and $173,000,000 in 1924, which is a 
more favorable condition than that in which American agricul- 
ture finds itself, 

As a result of the World War, France acquired Alsace and 
Lorraine Provinces, with a territory of 5,605 square miles and 
with a population of 1,709,749, making the domiciled popula- 
tion of France approximately 40,000,000 people. The unlimited 
areas of coal and iron of almost inconceivable value will ulti- 
mately make France the greatest iron master of the world. 
In 1924 the Province of Lorraine produced 27,372,398 tons of 
iron ore and 5,269,182 tons of coal. This output was 6,000,000 
tons in excess of the fron production in 1913 and one and one- 
half million more tons of coal than was produced in 1918. The 
fron ore reserves in Lorraine are estimated at over 2,000,000,000 
tons. Alsace is rich in potash deposits, which were discovered 
in 1904 and which gaye to Germany a monopoly of the product. 
This monopoly by the treaty of Versailles was transferred to 
France. The output of potash under French hands in 1923 
was 1,578,731 metric tons. The petroleum wells near Wourth 
in Alsace produced 72,000 metric tons of oil in 1924. 

Under the treaty of peace with Germany, France was given 
possession of the Saar Valley for a period of 15 years, with 
the exclusive right of exploiting the coal mines of that rich 
valley and as a compensation for the destruction of the coal 
mines in the north of France during the period of German 
occupation while the World War was in progress. The Saar 
Valley, lying north of Lorraine, contains 503 square miles of 
territory, with a population of 749,397 in 1923. This is one 
of the richest deposits of coal in the world. The pre-war 
production was 12,000,000,000 tons a year. Under French oc- 
cupation the Saar Valley produced in 1922, 11,240,003 tons of 
coal. This output was from the mines operated by the French 
state and is exclusive of the Frankenholz mine, which has an 
output of 1,000 tons daily. It is estimated that the Saar 
Basin will yield not less than 12,000,000,000 tons of coal, and 
Bulletin No. 703, issued by the United States Geological Sur- 
yey, fixes the coal deposits of the Sgar Basin at 16,548,000,000 
tons—a quantity of almost inconceivable volume and of in- 
conceivable value. The profits accruing to France in three 
years from the operation of the Saar Valley mines was 250,- 
000,000 francs, and which profit will obviously rapidly increase 
with the stabilization of the French system of currency. 

I neglected to state that the Saar Valley in 1924 produced 
1,340,000 tons of pig iron and 1,470,000 tons of steel, Under 
the Versailles treaty a plebiscite will be held in the Saar dis- 
trict to determine whether this rich region will continue as a 
part of France or reyert to Germany, but in the light of past 
experience it is not probable that France will ever lose this 
rich possession, and eyen now it may very properly be con- 
sidered as an integral part of France for all time. 

France has enormous coal and iron deposits In addition to 
those in Lorraine and the Saar Basin acquired as a result of 
the World War. The combined French coal fields at the present 
time have deposits of over 20,000,000,000 tons, while the total 
iron deposits of France are approximately 5,000,000,000 tons. 
When the coal and iron are mined these values are multiplied 
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several times over. The pre-war price per ton for coal was 
$4 in France, $3.20 in the Saar field and Belgium, and $3 
in the Westphalian field. 

The Saar Valley coal is yery similar to the coal in the Con- 
nellsville, Pa., district, and on the basis of a royalty of 15 cents, 
per ton for unmined coal, the coal deposits in the Saar Basin 
are reasonably worth $1,800,000,000. On the same royalty 
basis 20,000,000,000 tons of coal deposits owned in France are 
worth $3,000,000,000. These values are for the unmined coal. 

About the time the United States Steel Trust was formed it 
contracted to purchase of James J. Hill and the Great Northern 
Tron Co., a subsidiary corporation of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Co., a large area of Minnesota land rich in iron ore de- 
posits, on the basis of $1 per ton in the ground. The steel com- 
pany forfeited the contract, claiming that the royalty or price 
of the unmined iron was excessive. Mr. Hill, however, contend- 
ing that $1 per ton was not an excessive price for these iron 
deposits. For experimental purposes the Bureau of Mines paid) 
40 cents per ton royalty for unmined iron. With what is prac- 
tically a monopoly on the iron deposits of continental Europe, | 
on a royalty basis, the unmined iron ore in Lorraine, acquired 
by France from Germany, is reasonably worth $2,000,000,000, 
while the entire iron deposits of France, approximately 5,000,- 
000,000 tons, are reasonably worth $5,000,000,000. While these 
coal and iron deposits are privately owned, they are in French 
territory, and add materially to her national wealth and in- 
come, and are sources of great revenues. 

It is difficult to comprehend the wonderful wealth that has 
come to France by the acquisition of the Saar Valley and the 
Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. As a result of the war, the 
coal and iron monopoly in Europe was transferred from Ger- 
many to France when France was given the Saar Basin and 
the two rich Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. With the 
transfer of these rich coal and iron deposits from Germany to 
France went the industrial supremacy of Europe. Those who 
are familiar with current events know that negotiations have 
been pending between France and Germany for the formation 
of a great iron and steel combination which will challenge the 
preeminence of the United States Steel Trust in the markets of 
the world. This combination of German coke, genius, and in- 
dustry with French coal, iron, genius, and industry will equal in 
proportion the great steel octopus of the United States and will 
be able to hold its own in even the strongest competition in tlie 
iron and steel markets of the world. 

From henceforth iron and steel will exercise a more potential 
influence in the industrial and commercial world and will more 
largely influence the destiny of nations than ever before. 
More minerals have been used since 1900 than in all the pre- 
ceding recorded history of the world, and more steel has been 
produced since 1910 than in all the previous history of the 
world. The possession of an adequate supply of coal, iron, and 
oil is of the greatest importance, and no nation without these 
essential minerals can ever become a world power politically, 
industrially, commercially, or financially. No nation possess- 
ing a large supply of coal, iron, and oil can be kept in a posi- 
tion of economic inferiority. An abundant reserve of these 
basic minerals means prosperity in business and power and 
victory in war. The value of iron, steel, and coal is being 
realized more and more each year. In point of development 
and production the iron and steel industry is largely confined 
to three great fields, one in the United States, one in England, 
and the third on the border lands of Germany, France, Belgium, 
and Luxemburg. ‘These three fields produce practically 03 
per cent of the world’s supply of steel, the United States pro- 
ducing more than the other two combined and about one-half 
of the total production of the world. 

At the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, Ger- 
many realizing the immense value of the iron deposits of 
Lorraine, proceeded to annex that and other territories. At 
that time it was not known that the Lorraine iron deposits 
extended-far over into France. France at that time fooled 
Germany as to her capacity to pay. It was supposed at the 
time that the iron deposits existed only along the outcrops 
where ore had actually been mined, so Bismarck proceeded 
to annex all that portion of Lorraine that he thought was 
rich in iron ore deposits. The Great Chancellor did not realize 
the potential volume and value of the iron deposits in the 
French territory adjoining that annexed by Germany, and in 
the course of time, the French, by going to lower levels in 
their own territory, discovered iron deposits as rich, if not 
richer than those taken over by their. German conquerors. The 
possession by France of these vast iron deposits that had 
been overlooked by Germany in. 1870, contributed mightily 
to the defeat of Germany in the World War. Germany, to 
her sorrow, was badly fooled in 1870 as to the capacity of 
France to pay, just as the American people are being fooled 
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as to the present capacity of France to pay her war in- 
debtedness. As a result of the World War, the vast iron 
deposits of Lorraine are restored to France, leaving Germany 
only 7 per cent of the iron reserves of Europe, while France 
now has 48 per cent of the Duropean iron reserves, which 
gives her virtually a monopoly on the iron mining Industry 
of continental Rurope. 

By the loss of the Lorraine iron ore Germany can not 
continue to be a power in the metalturgic industry, unless she 
enters into a working agreement with France, by which the 
vast German supply of coking coal in Wesphalia can be 
utilized by France for the smelting of her immense fron 
deposits. In my opinion, the time ts not far distant when 
there will be a merger of the coal, iron, and steel interests 
of France with the fron and coal Interests of Belgium aud 
Luxemburg, and the iron, steel, coal, and coke industries of 
Germany. This combination would control approximately 57 
per cent of the iron and steel production of Europe, including 
Great Britain. An organization of this character will success- 
fully compete with the United States steel industry and prob- 
ably divide the markets of the world on a 50-50 basis. But, in 
any arrangement that is made, the major portions of the profits 
will inevitably accrue to France, because of her ownership of 
48 per cent of the European iron reserve, This will mean a 
tremendous industrial development in France with enormous 
profits which will necessarily result in the rapid and enormous 
growth in the national wealth of the French people. 

The iron content of the Lorraine ore ranges from 24 to 41 
per cent, or about an average of 33 per cent. This is lower 
than in other European districts, but the tremendous supply 
makes up for the lower grade ore in the Lorraine fields. The 
iron content of the Mesabi and other Lake Superior ore is 
approximately 50 per cent, while in the Birmingham district 
the average is about 35 per cent. 

According to Alfred M. Brooks, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, within 150 miles of the Lorraine iron district 
are six coal fields which have a total known reserve of about 
§6,000,000,000 tons of coal, 40 per cent of which is suitable for 
coking, and under present metallurgic praetices there is in that 
district fourteen times as much coking coal as will be required 
to smelt the entire iron reserve of the Lorraine field. Seventy- 
four per cent of this coking coal is in the Westphalian fields of 
Germany. : 

The iron resources of France are 5,000,000,000 metric tons, as 
against Germany's 1,270,000,000 tons and Eugland's 1,800,000,- 
000 tons. 

In France a tax is levied against the mineral that comes 
from the mines, but an additional and heavier tax is assessed 
on the profits aceruing from the commodity mined, and the tax 
is also based on the estimated capacity of the mines. Under 
this plan enormous reyenues will be derived by the French 
Government from the exploitation of her iron, coal, and other 
mineral deposits. 

I refer those who are interested in obtaining accurate infor- 
mation in relation to the coal and iron deposits of the Lor- 
raine district to Bulletin No. 703, United States Geological 
Survey, by Alfred H. Brooks and Morris F. La Groix, entitled 
“The Iron and Associated Industries of Lorraine, the Saar 
District, Luxemburg, and Belgium,” issued in 1920; also to 
Bulletin No. 706, of the United States Geological Survey on 
“The Iron-Ore Resources of Europe,“ by Max Roesler, issued 
in 1921; also to an article by C. K. Leith on “ The world iron 
and steel situation in its bearing on the French occupation of 
the Ruhr,” published in Foreign Affairs, an American quarterly 
review, issue of June 15, 1923. These articles contain a wealth 
of accurate and well-digested information in relation to the 
coai and iron industries of Europe and particularly feature the 
future preeminence of France in these industrial activities. 

It would be exceedingly difficult for anyone at this time to 
accurately appraise or estimate the potential wealth of Alsace 
and Lorraine and the Saar Valley which have added 45 per 
cent to the mineral wealth of France. All things considered, 
the industrial possibilities, economic growth, and potential 
resources of France are as grefit as those of any other nation, 
territory and. population considered. There are a few low- 
hnug clouds at the present time in the French financial horizon, 
but in a brief period these will be dissipated and after a few 
years financial stability will be attained and future prosperity 
assured. 

Contrary to the general understanding, the national income 
of France is greater now than in pre-war times. Her national 
income in 1913 was $6,675,000,000, while her income in 1925 
was $7,775,000,000, or a billion dollars more in 1925 than in 
1913. in spite of he: depreciated currency and her systematic 
effort to avoid the payment of her just obligations to the United 
States, 
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Now, let us see what is the financial condition of France? 
Her internal debt (see p. 9 of hearings) amounts to 286,000,- 
000,000 francs, which counting 3 cents for the franc, would 
be in our money $8,600,000,000. This sum represents the 
internal debt of France at this time. : 

Mr. RATHBONE, Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman care 
to yield for a question? 

Mr. LOZIER. Certainly I yield to my good friend from 
Illinois. 

Mr. RATHBONE. If France is willing to do with her in- 
ternal debt what she is asking us to do with her external 
debt, namely, scale it down about. one-half, would not that 
insure the solution of the whole problem? 

Mr. LOZIER. I am coming to that phase of the question 
now. There has been in France for two or three years a move- 
ment to cancel outright one-half of the Drench internal indebt- 
edness. This movement has been growing rapidly, especially 
during the last four months. Many thoughtful French finan- 
cial students believe that this should be done. If the internal 
debt of France is paid it will have to be paid by levying taxes 
on the French people, and those taxes would in the end amount 
to practically one-half of the present internul French debt. So 
it would be as broad as it is long and a quicker method of 
settlement to automatically cancel one-half of the internal debt 
of France, and it would avoid the circumlocution, expense, and 
time incident to the collection of $4,000,000,000 in taxes and 
the payment of said sum back to the holders of French inter- 
nal securities, because, after all, the greater part of these 
1548 would be paid by those who hold these internal French 
oans, : 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there for a question? 

Mr. LOZIER. Let me first finish the line of thought I am 
now presenting. The present total internal and external debt 
of France is as follows: 


External debt: 
Due the United States 


$4, 025, 386, 680. 89 


3, 000, 000, 000. 00 
Totnl external debt 7, 025, 386. 686. 89 


Under pending settlements, France would be able to discharge 
her entire external or foreign debts by the payment of the 
following sums: 

To: the, United: States cnn $2, 000, 000, 000 
OB erg hel oo het hp SS S 1, 500, 000, 000 


Total to discharge external debt 3, 500, 000, 000 


In other words, under the pending settlements France would 
be able to discharge her external debt of $7,000,000,000 by the 
payment of one-half of that amount, or $3,500,000,000, which 
is practically one-half of her external debt. Of course, in this 
statement I am dealing with the present value of the securities 
France offers to give the United States and Great Britain in 
settlement of her external indebtedness. 

Now, it is not improbable that France wlll cancel one-half 
of her internal debt or securities held by her own people, 
This internal debt of $8,600,000.000 would be settled if this 
plan should be adopted for $4,300,000,000. The amount of the 
indebtedness of France, internal and external, would then stand 
as follows: 


D e 


3, 500/000, 000 
Internal debt 44% 


4, 300, 000, 000 

Total debt, internal and external 7, 800, 000, 000 
On this basis the entire internal aud external indebtedness of 
France would be but a fraction more than her national income 
for the year 1925. 

I do not mean to say that the French people could apply or 
should apply all of their annual income at any time for the 
payment of their internal and external obligations. Obviously, 
a very considerable part of this income will be required for 
the support of the population and for the expenses of govern- 
ment, as well as for necessary outlays for the extension of 
their business activities. But I am calling attention to the 
amount of the national income of the French people in order to 
emphasize the fact that they haye greater capacity to pay than 
this settlement would seem to indicate. A great nation like 
France, with its wonderful resources and with an income of 
approximately $8,000,000,000 annually, is certainly not very 
close to bankruptcy, especially in view of the fact that her 
people are employed full time, her industries thriving, her trade 
and commerce growing, and her potential continental and 
colonial resources so enormous that they can scarcely be oyver- 
estimated. - ; : 

Mr. GREEN 


of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, now will the gentle- 
man yield? : 
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Mr. LOZIER. I gladly yield to the distinguished chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I call the attention of my friend from 
IIIinois 

Mr. LOZIER. I am from Missouri. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In reply to the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. RATHBONE], who asked the question, and partly in 
reply to the gentleman from Missouri, to the fact that by depre- 
ciation of the franc, France has canceled about 80 per cent 
ef her debts. I hope the gentleman does not want to cancel 
the 20 per cent also. 

Mr. LOZIER. If the gentleman from Iowa were in France 
to-day he would quickly ascertain that there is now, and has 
been for quite a time, a rapidly growing sentiment, in fact, a 
national movement to cancel one-half of the French internal 
debt by legislative action or fiat, which is but another method 
of taxing the people who hold these internal French bonds to 
get the money with which to pay the bonds. Moreover, the 
great bulk of the present internal debt of France was made 
after the bottom had fallen out of French finances and after 
the franc had depreciated to a point where it was only worth 
8, 4, or 5 cents in American money. Let me tell you what is 
the principal trouble with France 

Mr. RATHBONE. Inasmuch as the inquiry was put to me 
by the gentleman from Iowa, I would appreciate it very much if 
the gentleman from Missouri will permit me to reply to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LOZIER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. RATHBONE. My position is that held by a number 
of authorities of the highest standing, which I shall be glad to 
put in the Recorp, They hold that inasmuch as this involves 
the scaling down of the interest paid by France to the United 
States that France should scale down not the debt but the 
interest on its internal debt. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It has already scaled that down and 
it has paid it in depreciated francs. 

Mr. LOZIER. I regret that I can not yield further. The 
internal French debt is the obligation of the French people, 
To pay the French internal debt France will haye to tax the 
French people. Under this formula France would -be travel- 
ing in a circle, levying taxes and collecting money from her 
own people to pay what she owes to her own people. In other 
words, the people would be taxing themselves to pay what 
they owed themselyes, and under these circumstances the net 
results of the cancellation or a partial cancellation would be 
no different from the results that would follow a heavy and 
continuous taxing of the French people to pay to the French 
people the obligation of the French Government. 

The principal trouble with France is that her Government 
has not had the courage to meet this situation and remedy it 
in a common-sense and practical way. The French Govern- 
ment and tle French people have been sidestepping the pay- 
ment of their obligations, proscrastinating and putting off from 
time to time the day of reckoning. Both Germany and England 
have displayed more statesmanship, more common sense, more 
good judgment, more business ability, and more courage in 
meeting and settling their financial problems than France. At 
no time since the end of the World War has France been 
willing to make the financial sacrifice and contribution that 
are inevitably necessary to secure financial and economic sta- 
bility. Unfortunately for France and the world time-serving 
politicians have had charge of the French Government much 
of the time since the armistice and French statesmen of 
vision, courage, and outstanding ability have not been per- 
mitted to work out and put into operation a plan for the 
rehabilitation of the financial and economic structure of France. 
In the language of a well-informed student of French affairs— 


The Bank of France has no confidence in the French Government and 
therefore withholds its gold reserves. French capitalists have no con- 
fidence in the French Government. French investors who own national- 
defense bonds, victory bonds, or any other security issued by the Gov- 
ernment, selze any opportunity to sell their holdings in Amsterdam, 
London, or Switzerland. Foreigners who have been accustomed to 
carry money on deposit in Paris banks make haste to withdraw their 
funds, conyerting francs into foreign currency. If unsound political 
conditions were eliminated, there would bo a strong return flow of 
capital into France, and the franc would rise naturally {n accordance 
with the law of supply and demand, The Socialists who dominate the 
French Government have no understanding of the economic principles 
relating to money and credit. 

Meanwhile, M. Berenger, French Ambassador in Washington, is return- 
ing to France with the debt settlement arranged with Secretary Mellon. 
Many of the French Socialists are bitterly opposed to paying the 
country's debts, 


Here, gentlemen, is the milk in the coconut. Here we find 
the reason why France does not balance her budget. A group 
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of able men may be called to power in France, but just as soon 
as they formulate and submit a sound and workable plan to 
balance the national budget and to rehabilitate the financial 
affairs of the nation they are cast out of office by representatives 
of the people who are opposed to any financial plan that will 
tax French people for the payment of the internal and external 
obligations of France. Ministry after ministry has been over- 
thrown. Why? Because the Socialists constitute the majority 
political party in France, and every time an effort is made to 
stabilize French finances and meet French obligations the min- 
istry or governing body is overthrown and driven from power. 
The French politicians and miny of the French people do not 
want any financial plan that will tax them to pay their internal 
and external obligations, 

One trouble with France is that she is dominated by several 
riyal political parties, none of which really want to make a 
settlement of the French debts and do not want to balance the 
French budget by taxation of the French people. I am sorry 
to say that there is a large party in France who do not want 
to materially improve national finances at this time for fear 
such condition will hasten the time when the Republic of 
France will baye to meet her obligations. I am glad to say, 
however, that this sentiment is confined very largely to the 
political leaders of France and does not represent the real sen- 
timent of the French people who, I believe, are willing to pay 
their debts just like the people of other nations want to meet 
their financial obligations. The French politicians have led the 
French people into a wilderness of financial perplexity and into 
a series of economic disasters. The time is near at hand when 
the French people will do what the German people and Eng- 
lish people have already done, namely, turn the politicians out 
of office and set their own national house in order. 

If this settlement should be approyed, it will not take the 
wily Frenchman very long to balance his budget. No, no. 
When the French Government gets this settlement behind them, 
the stabilization of French financial affairs will be quickly at- 
tained. But the politicians who are in control of the French 
Government want to create the impression that France is un- 
able to meet her obligations, so as to induce the United States 
to cancel at least one-half of what France owes the American 
people. 

The trouble with France is not her inability to pay, but her 
unwillingness to pay. I have no ill-will toward the French Re- 
public or the French people. I want France, Germany, and all 
other nations to recover quickly from the effects of the World 
War, and I hope that each may work out a great destiny. 

There is room and need in Europe for both France and Ger- 
many. There is room and need in the world for both France 
and Germany. Bach has made valuable contributions to the 
progress, civilization, and culture of the world. But I am 
nevertheless constrained to declare that France has not done 
her whole duty in trying to stabilize her finances and to ex- 
tricate herself from the unhappy conditions in which she 
found herself at the close of the war, conditlons which are 
not necessarily permanent but only temporary. France has 
temporized, hesitated, quibbled, and sidestepped too much and 
too often in negotiating with her creditors and in meeting and 
settling her financial affairs. 

After the Franco-Prussian War, in which Germany defeated 
France, which gave Germany military primacy among the na- 
tions of Europe, it was generally believed that France was so 
completely crushed politically, industrially, financially, and 
economically that she could not be rehabilitated short of 50 
or a hundred years. Then, as now, the world was fooled as to 
the extent of the resources of France and her capacity to pay. 
Then, as now, the potential resources of France were under- 
estimated. Then, as now, the capacity to pay of France was 
underestimated. Then Germany, victorious and all powerful, 
wis badly fooled by France as to the latter's capacity to pay. 
Germany levied an indemnity which she believed was far be- 
yond the capacity of France to pay in a generation, an in- 
demnity which Germany and the world believed would tax 
France to the uttermost and reduce her to a condition of in- 
dustrial, political, commercial, financial, and economic servi- 
tude, and under the treaty which Bismarck and William I dic- 
tated to conquered France the military forces of Germany 
were to occupy French soil until France paid her war indem- 
nity of $1,000,000,000: to Germany. 

This German occupation of France was not only humillating 
to the proud French nation but it was a badge of her political 
and economic servitude to her traditional enemy, the Teutons. 
Though prostrate at the feet and at the mercy of their con- 
querors, the French succeeded in fooling Bismarck, that master 
of intrigue, that farsecing statesman, that “man of blood and 
iron,” and actually convinced the Prussian war lords that 
France was bankrupt and that she did not have the capacity 
to pay anything like the amount demanded by Germany as an 
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indemnity for having, without provoention, brought on the 
Frunco-German War. When we compare the national wealth 
of France in 1871 with her national wealth now, the indemnity 
of $1,000,000,000 levied by Germany against France in 1871 
was as heavy a burden relatively as her present indebtedness. 

So after haying obtained from Germany the best possible 
terms, France got busy and proceeded to pay this war indem- 
nity to Germany. The French people went down into their 
stockings, into their tills, into their safes, and in two years 
paid this enormous indemnity to Germany which Germany 
and the rest of the world believed could not be paid by France 
in a generation or half century. And when France gets the 
pending debt settlements approved by the United States and 
Great Britain, when she talks the United States out of 
$2,000,000,000 and talks John Bull out of $1,500,000,000, then 
France will have no trouble in balancing her budget. She 
will then get busy and set her financial house in order. Her 
hidden gold and her hidden resources will then be brought out 
of their strong boxes and utilized to stabilize French finances 
and meet internal and external obligations. In the pending 


negotiations, France is quibbling and trying to drive a hard | 


bargain and get every possible reduction on her indebtedness. 
She has much greater capacity to pay than she is willing to 
admit. In order to secure the cancellation of a large part of 
her just obligations, France has persistently and studiously 
magnified her liabilities and minimized her resources or capac- 
ity to pay. As soon as she succeeds in having these debt set- 
tlements approved and whenever she is convinced she is not 
going to get any further reduction, she will “play ball,” get 
down to business, set her economic house in order, balance her 
budget, and restore normal conditions throughout the French 
Republic. 

But I haye not mentioned many of the resources of France. 
I have scarcely begun the appraisal of her national wealth 
and capacity to pay. May I at this time call your attention to 
what France has received and will receive from Germany by 
way of war indemnity? Up to March 31, 1926, France had 
received from Germany, before and after the Dawes plan be- 
came effective, approximately $734,000,000 by way of reparation. 
Under the reparations agreement and the Dawes plan France 
is to get 52 per cent of all reparation payments made by Ger- 
many in the future. These payments made by Germany to 
France will approximate $250,000,000 annually for 37 years, 
or approximately $9,250,000,000. (See pp. 18 and 14 of hear- 
ings.) This sum exceeds the total debt of France to Great 
Britain and the United States by more than $2,000,000,000. In 
other words, in estimating the capacity of France to pay we 
must not overlook the fact that in reparation and indemnity 
payments France will get from Germany $2,000,000,000 more 
than she will pay the United States and Great Britain under 
the pending settlements. 

The present value or worth of the bonds France offers the 
United States and Great Britain under the pending settlements 
is approximately $3,500,000,000, while the present worth of the 
payments to be made by Germany to France in the next 37 
years is $4,621,290,000. (See p. 14 of hearings.) That is to say, 
the present worth of the German payments to France is one and 
one-half billion dollars more than the present worth of the 
payments France offers to the United States and Great Britain 
in settlement of her obligations to those two nations. There 
can be no reasonable doubt as to Germany meeting her repara- 
tion payments to France. 


The Germans are thrifty, industrious, and progressive people. 
The German masses are doing everything possible to rehabili- 
tate the German nation, pull it out of the mire and disaster 
into which the German war lords plunged it, and to restore 
Germany to her rightful and honored position in the family 
of nations. Germany has met her adversities with commend- 
able fortitude. They have made tremendous sacrifices in order 
to set their financial house in order. They are not looking 
backward to the mistakes of the past, but forward, to work 
out their national destiny in the paths of peace. 

If France would but imitate the example of Germany, her 
financial and economic troubles would be quickly solved. I 
haye faith in the Republic of Germany keeping her obliga- 
tions and making the reparation payments for which she is ob- 
ligated under existing treaties. And in appraising the capacity 
of France to meet her international obligations, we find that 
France will ultimately receive from Germany more cash than 
she will be required to pay Great Britain and the United 
States under the terms of the pending proposal. In truth and 
fact, France will get from Germany a sufflelent sum to enable 
her, if she were so disposed, to pay the United States and 
Great Britain all she owes them, dollar for dollar. 
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‘Think of it, gentlemen, France collecting from Germany 
$250,000,000 annually and paying the United States only 
$30,000,000 annually for the next five years, and then increasing 
these payments slightly from year to year until the aggregate 
annual payments to the United States reach $125,000,000, or 
only one-half of the cash payment from Germany to France. 
Mark my prediction: France will liquidate her obligations to 
the United States and Great Britain out of the funds she col- 
lects from Germany, leaving her enormous national resources 
untouched and undiminished. And yet, you prattle and cackle 
about France's capacity to pay. 

How many of you have given careful consideration to this 
question? How many of you will vote blindly on this proposal 
to cancel at least one-half of the French debt to the United 
States? How many of you have investigated the potential 
wealth, resources, and capacity of France to pay what she 
owes? How many of you can go before your constituents and 
make a reasonably accurate showing as to the potential wealth 
and national resources of France and her immense colonial 
possessions? 

The national wealth and resources of France were tremen- 
dously increased as a result of the World War. She acquired 
the Saar Valley with its rich coal déposits, worth billions of 
dollars to France. She acquired Alsace and Lorraine, with 
their enormous iron, coal, potash, and bauxite deposits, worth 
billions of dollars to France. Through a mandate she ac- 
quired the Togo and Cameroon districts in Africa, which 
eventually, when developed, will add billions of dollars to the 
wealth of France. Through a mandate she acquired Syria 
and Lebanon in Asia, a region of immense potential wealth 
and from the exploitation of which France will draw to her 
coffers in the next 50 years billions of dollars. In other words, 
the actual and potential value of the territory acquired by | 
France as a result of the World War exceeds many, many times 
the total internal and external indebtedness of France. 

In this connection I submit a table showing the colonial 
domain of France: 


French colonies square | Population 


In America: 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 1635 93 3, 918 
Guadaloupe 1634 688 229, 839 
1635 385 
1626 34, 740 44, 202 


ceania; 
New Caledonia and dependeneies .-.| 1854-1887 8, 548 57, 208 
Tanis a Pea roe ee 1841-1881 1, 620 


Total square mies e e 
Total colonial populatſon 4 53, 416, 595 


The foregoing table is from the Statesman’s Yearbook for 
1925. However, the same authority states that the colonies and 
dependencies of France, including Algeria and Tunis, have an 
area which is given officially as about 10,255,510 square kilo- 
meters, or 3,958,626 square miles, with a population of 55,- 
631,184, 

Morocco, with an area of 223,000 square miles and with a 
population of 5,500,000, is omitted from the foregoing table, I 
know not for what reason, for France has just concluded a 
successful war against the tribesmen of Morocco, as a result 
of which that vast, valuable, and yery important strategic 
region remains permanently under the control of France. The 
World Book of Facts for 1926 gives the French colonial pos- 
session as follows: 


. 
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In Asia 


In Africa.. 604, 820 
In America. 522, 398 
In Oceania 82, 263 

Grand total. all colonies..............-...-----..----- 59, 222, 300 


So, without attempting to reconcile the discrepancies In these 
tables, it is sufficient to say that the colonial possessions of 
France have an area of nearly 6,000,000 square miles, with an 
approximate population of 60,000,000 people. The combined 
domestic and colonial population of France is approximately 
100,000,000, or only about 25,000,000 less than the population of 
continental United States and her dependencies. 

France, with 212,659 square miles of territory in Europe and 
with nearly 6,000,000 square miles of colonial possessions, owes 
$4,025,000,000 to the United States, which has 3,000,000 square 
miles of home territory and 700,000 square miles of colonial 
possessions. France, with about 40,000,000 home population, 
plus 60,060,000 colonial ‘population, owes $4,025,000,000 to the 
United States, which has a home population of about 115,000,000 
and a colonial population of about 10,000,000; and when we 
take into consideration the present wealth and potential re- 
sources of France by no process of reasoning can she be as- 
signed to the Glass of bankrupt nations, nor can it with reason 
be contended that she is unable to pay her entire indebtedness, 
if she had a willingness so to do and would set herself sincerely 
to the accomplishment of that task. 

Her mighty colonial empire, inconceivably rich in natural 
resources, the development of which has just begun. These 
French colonies constitute probably the richest undeveloped 
portions of the earth. Their natural resources are diversified 
and in quantity practically exhaustless. These colonies furnish 
an outlet for the surplus French population, a market for 
French commodities, and a source from which unlimited sup- 
plies of raw material with which the industrial development, 
prosperity, and preeminence of France are assured. Every 
thoughtful student will admit that these French colonies have 
a future or potential value so great as to almost stagger human 
compreliension. 

Where fs much of the future wealth of Europe to come from? 
From the colonies. Why do nations reach out into the remote 
places of the world and establish colonial possessions? Be- 
cause they know that these colonies will be their principal 
gonrce of wealth in the future, which will absorb their surplus 
commodities, supply them with an inexhaustible quantity of 
raw material, and furnish a fruitful field for the development 
of mighty nations which will be tributary to the motherlands 
and mightily augment their economic supremacy. 

With farsighted vision England, for several hundred years, 
has realized that ultimately the wealth of Europe would be 
drawn from the remote corners of the world, and with that 
greed and ruthless exercise of power that has always char- 
acterized her land-grabbing activities for a thousand years she 
has reached out and managed to acquire a majority of the great 
strategic points in the world, as well as more than 13,000,000 
square miles, or about one-fourth, of the earth’s surface, a 
domain surpassed by that of no other nation. The future 
wealth of Great Britain, as well as the future wealth of 
France, will be furnished largely by their colonies. France 
wants colonies. Germany wants colonies. England wants 
colonies. Holland wants colonies. Other nations want 
colonies, because every thoughtful person knows that when 
these colonies are developed their contribution to the world’s 
wealth will be so great that it will be scarcely susceptible of 
computation. 

In appraising the capacity of France to pay her war debts, 
we must take into consideration her rich and immensely pro- 
ductive, far-flung colonial empire. It is a false formula which 
looks only at her present financial conditions without taking 
into consideration her vast undeveloped resources that are 
slumbering at home and abroad awaiting the skillful touch of 
French industry and initiative. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will my friend yield for a question? 

s Mr. LOZIER. I gladly yield to my distinguished friend from 
exas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Is it not a fact that England through her 
colonial possessions has obtained a corner on the rubber market 
of the world? 

Mr. LOZIER. Yes; I am glad the gentleman has made this 
suggestion. He always contributes something worth while to 
every discussion in which he participates. It has been claimed 
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Great Britain, by increased profits resulting from her rubber 
monopoly, will in a very few years collect from the people of 
the United States a sum much larger than will be required to 
pay her war indebtedness to the United States. And, by the 
way, the French Government and people are participating in 
the benefits of the British rubber monopoly. While Great 
Brituin’s control of the rubber industry is greater than that of 
France and Holland, nevertheless both France and Holland are 
getting a part of the loot and enjoying the profits resulting 
from the crude rubber monopoly that was created by the 
Stephenson Act. 

In Cochin China, one of the Aslatie French colonies, more 
than 100,000 acres of plantation rubber are producing or com- 
ing into the tapping stage. Large areas of land in this French 
colony is admitably adapted to the growing of the hebea tree 
which is the principal source of crude rubber. Practically all 
plantation rubber is produced in the Middle Fast, in Ceylon, 
India, Burma, Malaya, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and Indo-China. 
These rubber-growing districts are very largely owned or con- 
trolled by the British, French, and Dutch. Of the total world 
production of rubber in 1924, 414,703 tons, only 28,000 tons was 
wild rubber, and 386,703 tons was plantation rubber, coming 
from the colonies of Great Britain, France, and Holland. y 

As a result of the enormous increase in the price of rubber 
in 1925, the people of the United States paid several hundred 
million dollars tribute to Great Britain, France, and Holland 
on rubber produced in the Middle Hast. Rubber is only one 
of the valuable productions of these colonies which are adding 
so materially to the wealth of Great Britain, France, and Hol- 
land. Indeed, the rubber supply of the world must inevitably 
come from the British, French, and Dutch colonies in southern 
Asia and the islands in the East Indian Archipelago. The value 
of the rubber that is being produced in these colonies illustrates 
the potential wealth and almost unlimited resources of these 
colonial possessions. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? { 

Mr. LOZIER. Yes. j 

Mr. RATHBONE. Of course, only the territory and popula- 
tion acquired by France through this war have been brought 
out here? 

Mr, LOZIER. Yes; the gentleman is entirely correct. 

Mr. RATHBONE. We have not debated or discussed the 
great empire she possessed before the war. 

Mr. LOZIER. My good friend, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. RATHBONE], as usual, is quite right, and makes an inter- 
esting and valuable suggestion. Of the five and one-half mit- 
lion square miles of French colonial possessions, only Togo, 
Cameroon, and Syria were acquired as a result of the World 
War. These three colonies contain in the aggregate 248,382 
square miles of territory, with a population of 5,262,208. The 
most valuable French colonies, embracing more than 5,000,000 
Square miles of territory, were acquired before the World War. 
Cochin China, where the French are producMmg crude rubber to 
sell to Americans at monopolistic prices, is an old territorial 
acquisition of France, haying come under the French flag in 
1861. I am mentioning these matters as prime factors in the 
equation of the capacity of France to pay her war indebtedness, 
and because the present and future wealth, productivity, and 
resources of the immense French colonial possessions should be 
considered in taking stock of the assets of the French Republie 
and in determining her capacity to pay. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. With respect to rubber, this administration 
will not give very much consideration to the French rubber 
plantations because, after Carmi Thompson comes back from 
the Philippines, and we enact legislation to turn over great 
areas of land in the Philippine Islands to the Rubber Trust, 
we will not have to worry about rubber. 

Mr. LOZIER. I do not care to discuss that matter now. 
I do not want to give this discussion a partisan coloring. I 
am discussing this French debt settlement from a business, 
economic, common sense, and ethical standpoint. I am trying 
to bring home to the House the fact that there has been no 
accurate, reasonable, fair, and comprehensive analysis or ap- 
praisement of the present and future resources of France and 
of her capacity to pay. 

The French are probably the most frugal people in the world. 
You could go over to France now, and if you had the hardihood 
to make the exploration, you would no doubt find in the stock- 
ings of the peasant women, probably as much as a hundred 
million dollars in gold. The German, English, and American 
people habitually keep their money in banks, while the great 
mass of French people keep large sums in their stockings, 
trunks, strong boxes, safes, and concealed or buried about 
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great French romances. The payment of money by check is 
not generally followed by the great mass of French people. 
They keep money on their persons and about their homes in 
much larger quantities than by people in other nations. The 
notary in France for generations was the custodian of the 
funds of his neighbors and clients, a private banker, holding 
funds for years for simple-minded and confiding people. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that there is in hiding in 
France at the present time at least $500,000,000 in gold coin. 
This is characteristic of the French people. The experiences 
during the World War period stimulated the practice, and the 
unsettled condition of French finances emphasized the necessity 
of the French people keeping their funds under their individual 
control. Millions of dollars in gold and currency were with- 
drawn from the banks and horded. Considering the frugality, 
industry, business ability, and resources of the French people, 
it is a libel upon them to charge that they only have capacity 
to pay one-half of their indebtedness to us. 

In France there is a large part of the population that are 
working to secure the cancellation in toto of all the French in- 
debtedness. There is in the United States a large, wealthy, 
and influential group of people whe also fayor the cancellation 
of the French and other war debts. Two headquarters or bases 
of operation are maintained by Americans and Frenchmen who 
are working for a cancellation of war debts. One of these 
headquarters is in Paris and the other is in New York. These 
groups have flooded the United States and Congress with 


propaganda favoring the cancellation of all war debts. During 


last session of Congress, in debating the foreign loan problem, 
I called attention and quoted from a bulletin issued by the 
National City Bank of New York in which it was said that it 
was inconceivable to think for one moment that the United 
States Government would insist upon the payment of the obli- 
gations it held against European nations so as to in any man- 
ner delay the payment of or impair the private obligations held 
by private capitalists in America for moneys loaned abroad. 

Something like $9,000,000,000 of American money have been 
withdrawn from productive industry and from the channels of 
trade and commerce, sent overseas and invested in foreign 
lands, in frozen securities, that will probably not be liquidated 
for a third or a half century, and possibly never paid at all. 
This propaganda for the cancellation or reduction of these war 
debts is not only backed by the socialist and other discordant 
elements of France, who want to evade the payment of their 
just obligations, but the cancellation propaganda was delib- 
erately incubated and disseminated by the great international 
bankers of New York City, who in recent years have sold more 
than $9,000,000,000 worth of frozen, slow-maturing, long-time 
foreign securities to their American customers. These interna- 
tional bankers realize that the less money the European nations 
are required to pay to Uncle Sam, the more money these na- 
tions will have to apply on the private loans made by them to 
said nations. A year or two ago a member of the House of 
Parliament, in discussing the flood of American money that 
Dad been sent overseas to finance foreign nations, foreign prov- 
Inces, foreign cities, foreign railroads, foreign public-service 
corporations, and foreign industries, said in substance (I quote 
from memory): 


We are very glad, indeed, to have the United States finance the 
nations and business of the world, It is our duty and purpose to con- 
centrate our liquid enpital, convert it into cash, and hold it in reserve, 
so it may be available when needed, and so we will be able to go out 
aud take possession of the markets of the world in the great business 
and commercial revival which Js sure to come and rapidly approaching. 


And I say it with sadness, that the European nations have 
been gradnally regaining many of the world markets that we 
captured during the World War period. 

Moreover, France has pursued n policy of militarism since 
the treaty of Versailles was signed. She wrongfully invaded 
the Ruhr Province of Germany, which she stubbornly held for a 
long time, and which inyolved the expenditure of several 
hundred million dollars that might well have been applied on 
her indebtedness. For two years she has been engaged in an 
expensive war of conquest in Morocco to subject the Riffs to 
the French yoke of bondage. For two years France has car- 
ried on a bloody and expensive war in Syria to subject the 
Druses tribes to French authority, under a mandate of the 
League of Nations. Both of these wars are wars of conquest 
to deprive liberty loving races of their God given freedom 
und to subject them to greedy French exploitations. In 1925, 
France expended $268,000,000 in prosecuting the Moroccan 
and Syrian wars. This sum is more than France offers to 
pay the United States the first seven years, under the terms of 
the proposed settlement. The present French budget for 1926 
called for the expenditure of approximately $200,000,000 for 
military purposes for the current year. 
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So it seems that France is able to find plenty of money to. 
carry on her military operations for the conquest of free races, 
but supinely pleads her poverty and inability to discharge her 
debt to the United States for money loaned in the hour of her 
greatest peril and without which she could not possibly have 
maintained her national existence. If the money expended by 
France resulting from her reckless invasion of the Ruhr and 
from her wars of aggression in Syria nud Morocco, had been 
paid to the United States on the French war debt, this debt 
would have been tremendously reduced and its payment, with- 
out reduction made possible. France should and must curb 
her military impulses and ambitions. Her prosperity and the 
attainment of her great destiny will come only if she pursues 
the ways of peace, curbs her military impulses, lives on friendly 
— with her sister nations, and exemplifies the principles 

ut : 


Peace hath her victorics, no less renounced than war. 


I admit that the national indebtedness of France is enor- 
mous, yet all of this debt is not the result of the World War. 
In 1913, the year before the World War began, the French 
national debt was %6,346,129,000, which, with the frane worth 
about 20 cents at that time, amounted to 30,000,000,000 French 
francs, while at the present value of the French franc the 
total internal and external debt of France is approximately 
$15,000,000,000, or about one-fourth more than in 1913. Of the 
$15,000,000,000 French indebtedness at the present time, 
$7,000,000,000 represents her external debt to the United States 
und Great Britain. If the pending settlements are approved, 
the $7,000,000,000 external or foreign indebtedness will be par- 
tially canceled and reduced to $3,500,000,000, which, ndded to 
the present internal French indebtedness, would make the total 
internal and external French indebtedness $12,300,000,000, or 
practically the amount of the French internal and external obli- 
gations in 1913 before the war. I tell you, gentlemen, in all can- 
dor, that when these French debt settlements are consummated 
France is going to be relatively in a much better condition 
financially than she was before the war, because her national 
wealth has been increased so enormously. 

The shipping and navigation interests of France are in a 
prosperous condition, On June 30, 1924, France had a mer- 
chant marine of more than 1,700 steamers and motor vessels, 
with a tonnage of 3,674,000, and 365 sailing ships with a ton- 
nage of 287,000. In 1922, 1923, and 1924 new ships were built 
and launched in France with a tonnage of 360,838. In 1923, 
20,747 vessels of 41,764,014 tons register entered French ports 
with cargoes, of which 8,850 vessels, of 11,686,258 tons reg- 
ister, were French, while in 1924, 28,078 vessels, of 42,575,309 
tons register, entered French ports with cargoes, 9,112 of which 
vessels, of 12,411,031 tons, were French. 

The French shipping interests must necessarily grow rapidly 
and add materially to the national wealth of France. Wer 
immense colonial possessions, her intense industrial develop- 
ment, and her vast commercial activities will both justify and 
require an ever expanding merchant marine, through the opera- 
tion of which her commodities may be profitably sold in distant 
markets and immense volumes of raw mAerial brought from 
the remote corners of the globe to supply the ever increasing 
demands of her manufacturing industries. Moreover, France 
has a fishing fleet of 21.340 vessels and the value of her fisher- 
ies products in 1921 (the latest available statistics) was 512, 
513,000 francs, . 

The industrial future of France is exceedingly promising. 
On July 1, 1924, France had 135 blast furnaces in active opera- 
tion. Her industrial power has been very greatly increased 
since the World War. In the devastated areas the industrial 
reconstruction has practically been completed. Twenty-two 
thousand factories have been reconstructed and new and larger 
factories are everywhere gradually replacing those destroyed. 
The equipment installed in the new factories is far superior to 
that with which the old factories were operated before the war. 
The industrial population is fully employed. France has no 
idle population. The output of coal, iron ore, pig iron, steel, 
and potash in million tons in the last four years was tre- 
mendous, as the following table will show: 


Total metric tons. 145, 033, 000 


The agricultural situation in France is prosperous. 
France produced 7,684,000 metric tons of wheat and large 


In 1924 
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quantities of rye, barley, oats, maize, buckwheat, potatoes, 

sugar beets, and other valuable agricultural commodities. The 
total area of France is approximately 136,000,000 acres. About 
100,000,000 acres were under crops in 1920, while about 25. 
000,000 acres were under forests and about 11,000,000 acres 
moorland, or uncultivated. The quautity of cultivated land has 
materially increased since 1920. ` : 

France is a gréat wine-producing nation, which is a source 
of immense profit. In 1924 the vintage was 1,749,800,000 gal- 
lons of wine and 576,356,000 gallons of cider. The production 
of other fruits was as follows: Apples, 144,188 metric tons; 
pears, 52,067 tons; olives, 72,613 tons; cherries, 27,476 tons; 
plums, 20,904 tons; peaches, 19,511 tons; apricots, 8,844 tons; 
oranges, 983 tons; tangerines, 516 tons; lemons, 580 tons; 
strawberries, 7,374 tons; currants, 1,199 tons; chestnuts, 165,557 
tons, in addition to a large yield of other fruits, grains, vege- 
tables, and nuts. Of course, the agricultural products of 
France fall far below those of the United States, but in France 
the land is intensely cultivated and the yield per acre higher 
than in the United States. I have mentioned the agricuitural 
products of France to emphasize the proposition that the 
French people are not on the verge of bankruptcy, but they 
have abundant resources with which to rehabilitate their war- 
torn nation and to bring about national prosperity in a few 
years. 

In the production of silk, France surpasses any other nation. 
The sale of her silk products adds annually many million dol- 
lars to the wealth of France. 

France has seven great railway systems with a mileage of 
25,766. Six of these lines with, a mileage of 24,382, were con- 
structed under concessions which will expire between 1950 and 
1960. After which these roads revert to the French Govern- 
ment. The six lines cost approximately 25,050,000,000 francs. 
The seventh line, or the Alsace-Lorraine system, with a mileage 
of 1,384, is operated by the State, as is the Ouest-Etat, one of 
the six great systems just mentioned, with a mileage of 5,599. 

The electrification of all the French railway systems is under 
way. The operation of these seven great railway systems of 
France showed a net surplus of 400,000,000 francs in 1923. In 
estimating the capacity of France to pay her obligations we 
should not overlook the fact that in a few years France will 
own all of her seven great railway systems, with a total mileage 
of 25,766, as the installment cost of these railroads was approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000. 

Another source of French wealth and income is her extensive 
deposit of bauxite, estimated at 60,000,000 metfie tons. Next to 
the United States, France is the largest producer of bauxite, 
in 1924 France produced 340,000 tons of bauxite, of which 
202,534 tons were exported. Bauxite is the principal source of 
aluminum, a very valuable and exceedingly scarce commodity. 
In 1923 the United Sfates produced 522,690 long tons of bauxite, 
valued at $3,156,610. Of the total American production of 
banxite, 493,880 tons came from Arkansas, The scarcity of this 
metal makes it comparatively easy for it to be controlled by 
monopoly, in yiew of which the 60,000,000 metric tons of bauxite 
in France has not only a tremendous present value but an 
almost inconceivalg: future or potential yalue, which should 
be considered in appraising the present and future capacity of 
France to pay her debts. In the United States the domestic 
price of bauxite is from $6 to $9 per ton. 

The textile industries in France have been brought to a very 
high and profitable state of development. In 1923 France had 
10,593,000 spindles placed and in operation; 176,000 mechanical 
looms and 25,000 hand looms. In that year France produced 
220,000 metrie tons of cotton yarn and 11,200,000 pieces of cloth 
averaging 109 yards in length. The excellence and commercial 
value of French textiles is recognized in all the markets of the 
world and, all things considered, the textile industry of France 
a in a much better and more prosperous condition than before 

e war. 

Much has been said about the devastation and destruction of 
French property during the period of German occupation dur- 
ing the war. Unquestionably this loss was exceedingly great 
and constitutes one of the most pathetic incidents of the World 
War. But there is always a disposition to exaggerate losses 
of this character. It is quite evident that the devastations in 
France were greatly overestimated. It has been stated on this 
floor that the destruction of French property in the war areas 
of France amounted to more than 10,000,000,000 francs. I call 
your attention to some official, historical, and accurate facts and 
statistics in reference to the cost of reconstructing the war- 
devastated regions of France. The Banque Nationale Francaise 
du Commerce Exterieu in its monthly review for August, 1925, 
said that the reconstruction of these devastated areas had prac- 
tically been completed and their economic activity almost com- 
pletely reestablished. It estimated the material damage done at 
about 101,450,000,000 francs, divided as follows: 
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Francs 
85, 000, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000, 000 
5, 500, 000, 000 
2, 650, 000, 000 
2, 700, 000, 000 
1, 400, 000, 000 
1, 200, 000, 000 


Mn i A Sr E 101, 450, 000, 000 


The commission in making a valuation for damages had up 
to January 1, 1925, examined 3,020,779 demands out of a total 
of 3,065,032, leaving only 44,253 demands unadjusted. On the 
3,020,779 claims adjusted dumages were found and indemni- 
ties allowed aggregating 71,545,000,000 francs, and it was esti- 
mated that the damages on the remaining 44,253 demands would 
probably not exceed 12,000,000,000 francs, muking a total dam- 
age und indemnity allowance of 73,545,000,000 franes. 

Of the 71,545,000,000 frances paid out for reconstruction and 
indemnity purposes, 58,104,000,0C0 francs were paid out for in- 
demnities, 13,060,000,000 francs were paid for the reconstrue- 
tion of railways, reconstruction of public buildings, enterprises, 
and purchases made by the state, and about 2,500,000,000 ab- 
sorbed by the payment of interest. Including interest, admin- 
istration charges, and miscellaneous expenditures, this com- 
mission estimated that about 73,000,000,000 francs would be 
required to restore the ruins and about 36,000,000 francs to 
reparations to individuals. 

Assuming that the total cost of reconstruction will be 101,- 
450,000,000 francs, such cost in United States money, counting 
the French franc worth 5 cents, would be $5,072,500,000. 

But we have some later official figures, According to the 
testimony of Mr. Blair, on pages 14 and 15 of the hearings, it 
is estimated that the total cost of reconstructing the devas- 
tated areas will not be more than 77,550,600,000 francs, or less 
than $4,000,000,000, even if we count the franc worth 5 cents 
in our money, when in reality it is worth less than 3½ cents. 
The payments made by France on the reconstruction account 
to October 31, 1925, amount to 63,200,000,000 franes, or about 
four-fifths of the total cost of reconstruction. This leaves 
unpaid on the reconstruction account the sum of 14,300,000,000 
franes. At the present value of the frane the unpaid portion 
of the reconstruction cost would be $456,170,000, while allow- 
ing a valuation of 5 cents for the franc, the unpaid portion of 
reconstruction cost would be $715,000,000. It should be borne 
in mind that the present French debt includes the franes that 
were issued in payment of the cost of reconstructing tlie devy- 
astated areas. s 
And as reconstructed, this region is in far better condition 
than before the war, Of the 9,332 industrial establishments 
destroyed during the German occupation, 8,166 had been re- 
constructed up to January 1, 1925. The remaining 1,166 con- 
sisted of small establishments which had been replaced by or 
tunalgamated with larger units in reconstruction, or eliminated 
by removal, abandonment of business, or death of former 
masters. That is to say, the 8,166 reconstructed plants were 
larger, better equipped, more valuable, and more productive 
than the 9,332 establishments which were destroyed during the 
German occupation. So at the present time, from an industrial 
standpoint, the 10 French Provinces that were overrun by the 
German Army are in better condition than before they were 
occupied by the German Army. The population of the 10 in- 
vaded departments is now practically the same as before the 
war. Two hundred damaged or destroyed mines are now pro- 
ducing a coal output on a pre-war basis. Up to January 1, 
1924, 34,381 permanent brick dwellings had been built by the 
government in the invaded region, 3,218 more were in process 
of construction, and 16,719 planned. The mining companies 
have constructed approximately 30,000 dwellings for their work- 
men. Of the 866,844 dwellings and farm buildings that were 
damaged or destroyed, the greater part have been recon- 
structed or repaired. All railroads and highways have been 
completely restored in their essentials. The ravages in France 
of the World War have been almost entirely healed. The 
physical property of France is now as valuable as before the 
war. When we take into consideration her national resources 
to which I have referred, it seems to me that France has 
capacity to pay a much larger proportion of her debts to the 
United States than is represented by this settlement. 

An appraisal of the products, present resources, and poten- 
tial wealth of the French colonial possessions will conclusively 
demonstrate that the capacity of France to pay her obligations 
in the near future can hardly be overestimated. The colonial 
empire founded by France is second only to that of Great 
Britain. These French colonial possessions include almost 
limitless areas of the richest and most productive regions in 
the world, and when developed they will yield to France wealth 
and treasure far exceeding the dreams of avarice. These pro- 
ductive lands will not be left unexploited and when developed 
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will produce agricultural commodities, fruits, food supplies, 
and minerals that will rapidly and materially augment the 
national wealth of France. 

The exploitable iron-ore deposits of Algeria and Tunis are 
estimated at 150,000,000 metric tons. Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunis produce ivory, copper, iron, lead, oil, sulphur, silver, 
gold, antimony, phosphates, agricultural commodities, livestock, 
lumber, olives, oranges, lemons, and cotton in large commer- 
cial quantities. The struggle of the nations for the mineral 
and other wealth of North Africa almost precipitated war in 
July, 1911, when Germany dispatched a warship, the Panther, 
to Agadir. Previously, in 1906, the international conference 
of Algeciras checked the race of greedy nations for these rich 
North African possessions. 

The Cameroon French possessions are covered with forests 
of ebony, redwood, palm, and other valuable forests. This 
colony has rich gold and iron deposits and wonderful agri- 
cultural possibilities. 

The products of French West Africa are fruits, nuts, oil, 
rubber, cotton, cacao, and timber. French Equitorial Africa 
contains 30,000 square miles of tropical forests, rich in com- 
mercial timber and rubber. Palm oil, copper, lead, and zinc 
are the chief exports. Tobacco, palm oil, coffee, and ivory are 
freely exported from the Camerodn possessions, while French 
Somaliland supplies large exports of hides, coffee, and ivory. 
Madagascar, which is about the size of Texas, has over 4,- 
000,000 acres of exceedingly fertile land under cultivation, rice, 
manioc, beans, vanilla, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar, cane, 
and cocoa being the chief exports. The forests of Madagascar 
are rich in cabinet and tanning wood, resins, raffia, gums, and 
beeswax. Agriculture and stock raising are extensively fol- 
lowed, and the island yields considerable gold. 

From Reunion sugar, coffee, manioc, tapioca, vanilla, and 
spices are exported. French India has rich agricultural lands. 
French Indo-China is a very fertile agricultural region, being 
the second largest rice-producing country in the world. The 
other exports are cotton, hard coal, limestone, cement, zinc, 
and plantation rubber. The rubber output in 1926 will be 
about 8,000 tons. In this colony 75,000 acres are planted to 
rubber, there being over 8,300,000 rubber trees of the produc- 
ing age. This French territory is destined to produce hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of rubber in the next generation. 
The French colonies in America—Guadeloupe, Martinique, and 
St. Pierre—produce sugar, coffee, cacao, bananas, and vanilla 
in very large quantities for export. St. Pierre, in 1923, ex- 
ported fish yalued at 141,167,222 francs. 

The French colony of Martinique was the birthplace of 
Empress Josephine. 

The French colonies of Oceania, New Caledonia, and Tahiti 
export large quantities of copra, mother of pearl, vanilla, coco- 
nuts, oranges, nickel, chrome ore, and manganese. I have 
mentioned some of the principal products of the French colo- 
nies to show the fertility, productivity, and diversified resources 
of these vast colonial possessions. These regions have not yet 
been developed, but development can not be long delayed. The 
restless millions of people in the old-established and highly 
developed nations are hungry for land and anxious to exploit 
these rich regions which are destined to contribute immense 
sums to the wealth of the world. Every decade will add very 
materially to the wealth and productivity of the territorial 
possessions of France, They possess unlimited natural re- 
sources. There is no reason to doubt that vast supplies of iron, 
copper, oil, and precious metal will be discovered in these 
colonies, or in some of them, in no distant day, because the 
greatest natural resources are being uncovered in remote cor- 
ners of the earth. 

But at the present time the imports into and the exports 
from the French colonial possessions have attained a very con- 
siderable magnitude, as the following tables will disclose: 


Imports and exports of French colonies 


Excess of exports over imports colonial possessions in 1923, 983,- 
200,000 francs, 
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Excess of exports over imports, colonial possessions in 1924, 1,233,900,000 francs. 


With the restoration of normal conditions in Europe, the 
commerce between France and her colonial possessions will be 
rapidly increased, the net result of which must inevitably be a 
substantial increase in the national wealth of France. 

Practically all of the French colonies are self-supporting, hav- 
ing a combined budget of more than one and one-fourth billion 
francs annually. It will not do to undervalue the French colo- 
nial empire. As a result of the Seven Years’ War France lost 
Canada and Hindustan. Great Frenchmen have differed as to 
the value of colonial possessions. Voltaire, in a letter to Char- 
don, contemptuously referred to Canada’s “acres of snow,” 
while Barrere, in 1793, declared, “ without a fleet you can pos- 
sess no colony, and without colonies there can be no commer- 
cial prosperity.” While the French have not the genius of the 
English for colonization, the French colonial possessions are 
sò well located, have such tremendous natural resources, and 
are susceptible of such profitable exploitation that undoubtedly 
these colonies will be developed and become the source of addi- 
tional national wealth to France. The population of the highly 
developed nations is growing very rapidly. The next century 
will witness an unprecedented development of regions as yet 
but lightly touched by the hand of man. The nations are enter- 
ing into a titanic struggle for the control of the wealth of 
hitherto undeveloped regions. I am therefore justified in in- 
sisting that in appraising the resources of France and her ca- 
pacity to pay we should not only consider her present wealth 
and developed resources but her potential wealth and unde- 
veloped resources, which in a few decades will yield tremendous 
financial returns to the French people and enormously accentu- 
ate their national wealth and resources. 

With the colonial empire covering 5,000,000 square miles of 
the earth’s most productive regions, capable of intensive de- 
velopment, no one can deny that France is destined to be one 
of the richest nations, vigorously contending with the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia for industrial, commercial, 
and financial preeminence. By no process of reasoning can we 
reach the conclusion that France is a bankrupt nation. I 
grant you that she is temporarily financially embarrassed, but 
under any just and reasonably accurate appraisal her re- 
sources will be found to be very largely in excess of her lia- 
bility. All France needs is 15 or 20 years of peace and stable 
government, Long before the last of the 62 annual payments 
to the United States fall due the American people will express 
their amazement and indignation that this Government in 1926 
allowed itself to be fooled so completely in its effort to dis- 
cover the capacity of France to pay her indebtedness to the 
United States. The financiers of France are “laughing in 
their sleeves” over their suecess in fooling this administra- 
tion and this Congress as to the capacity of France to pay 
her debts. 

Believing that the President, the Debt Funding Commis- 
sion, and Congress have not with reasonable accuracy ap- 
praised the capacity of France to pay, and being unwilling to 
eancel one-half of the French indebtedness to the United States 
I am constrained to oppose this settlement and cast my vote 
against the approval of the proposed funding agreement. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. AN DREI. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman, the question before the 
House to-day not only concerns dealings of vast magnitude, 
but it concerns the relations which will exist between two 
friendly countries for generations to come and long after every 
one of us are dust and ashes. It concerns conditions about 
which, because of distance and difference of language, the 
people of both countries are largely uninformed and misin- 
formed. 

I intend to vote for this settlement, but I shall do so with no 
glowing sense of pride. 
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Our Debt Funding Commission has succeeded in negotiating 
what everyone conversant with the situation must regard as 
“a very good bargain with a distressed and bankrupt debtor.” 
They have succeeded in exacting from France pledges of, 
roughly, $6,850,000,000, which is considerably more than double 
the amount originally borrowed. We are to recover the prin- 
cipal of the loans plus $3,500,000,000 of interest. This is doing 
pretty well considering that the loans when authorized were 
regarded by the spokesmen of both parties in both Houses of 
Congress as primarily subsidies to our partner in the war 
in view of our then state of unpreparedness. The settlement 
reyeals all the more the expertness of our negotiators if one 
recalls the compurative situation of the two countries. 

THE SIZE OF FRANCE 

France in size, numbers, and material wealth is a little 
country. Her total area is far less than that of our single 
State of Texas. She has a population only a third of that of 
the United States. The wealth which she has accumulated 
through the centuries is estimated as only about a seventh of 
our own. An old country and thickly populated, her relative 
situation so far as wealth is concerned is not likely to rise in 
the future. 

THE DEVASTATION OF FRANCE 

Except that the world forgets so quickly, it would seem 
unnecessary to recall that during the last decade France suf- 
fered destruction of property to an extent that the human 
mind can scarcely grasp. We have experienced terrible dis- 
asters in the United States. The great fire, for example, that 
swept over Baltimore a generation ago destroyed some 1,500 
buildings; but you would have to multiply that catastrophe 
six hundred times to measure the destruction wrought by four 
years of war on the soil of France. Nearly 900,000 of her 
homes and buildings were reduced to ruins and débris, some by 
the enemy guns but probably more by the allied guns, including 
our own. She has as yet received virtually no assistance in 
repairing that devastation. 

The indemitable people of France have had to rebnild all of 
these ruins at their own expense. In all history there has been 
no parallel achievement within so brief a time. If one drives 
to-day through those 500 miles from the Channel to Switzer- 
land, only the expert eye would know that any disaster had 
ever happened. Yon will see here and there long stretches 
of torn, nuneyen, desolate land, thickly overgrown with brush, 
out of which now and then protrudes a wooden sign. with the 
words “Here was Fieury,” or “Here was Rouvroy,” or the 
nume of some other town that once existed but which will 
never be rebuilt. To the usual tourist this looks like ordinary 
waste land. You will pass by many groups of little one-room 
huts made of roofing paper or rough boards, but they are sur- 
rounded by gardens and overgrown with roses or vines, and you 
might easily suppose that they belonged to new settlers in the 
region. All the more so, if you note the words over the doors, 
“Maison de Bonne Esperance,” “Villa du Cœur Joyeux,” 
“Villa des Roses,” and the like. But you will also see hundreds 
and hundreds of new towns and cities with new factories and 
stores, new bridges, new farmhouses and barns, and every- 
where fresh scaffolding, Where seven years ago was only 
desolation, one finds now what looks like 500 miles of prosper- 
ous new land-deyelopment enterprises somewhat resembling 
those on the east and west coasts of Florida. The desperate 
financial situation of France to-day is largely due to this 
prodigious undertaking. 

THB WEALTH OF FRANCE 

Notwithstanding this miracle of perseverance and courage, 
which is not yet appreciated by foreigners generally, one strik- 
ing fact reveals the sad reality. Of all the countries associated 
with us in the war, France is the only one whose wealth, esti- 
mated in dollars, is less to-day than when the World War 
began. Our wealth, measured in dollars, has increased by 
72 per cent, and the wealth of England, on the same basis, is 
estimated to have increased by nearly 70 per cent. The dollar 
value even of Italy's and Belgiuin’s wealth has increased. That 
of France alone has diminished. Allowing for changes in the 
purchasing value of the dollar, the estimates indicate that the 
real wealth of the United States has increased by 16 per cent, 
while that of France has decreased by more than 40 per cent. 
< FRENCH FINANCES 

As for the financial situation of the French Government, it 
is all very well to say that France ought to have carried on the 
war by taxing her people rather than by issuing bonds and 
paper money, but it is also only fair to remember that 10 of 
her richest Departments were inyaded, were not only economi- 
cally impotent, but were in process of complete destruction 
throughout the period, and that 6,000,000 of her men—all 
whe were able bodied—were withdrawn from productive pur- 
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suits: Only the women and children were left to till the fields 
and to work in factories and stores; There was not much to be 
hoped for from taxes under those conditions, and so the Goy- 
ernment carried on the war by borrowing from the savings of 
her people. It borrowed nearly 200,000,000,000 franes in this 
way, and when that proved insnflicient it paid the further costs 
of the war by issuing paper money. 

After the war, although the Government gradually raised its 
taxes to one-fifth of the total income of her people, all of this 
was needed to meet current expenses and to pay the interest on 
the monstrous debt. In order to reconstruct the devastated re- 
gions, it had besides to borrow another 100,000,000,000 from 
its citizens, and—from necessity or unwisely, who shall say—it 
issued billions more of paper money. 

Whether or not the war could have been prosecuted other- 
wise is certainly doubtful. Whether the reconstruction of the 
devastated area conld have been accomplished by any other means 
is very questionable. No matter what anyone may think about 
this, the situation exists. The inevitable has happened. The 
money of France has sunk to the lowest value in its history. 
The franc, which a decade ago was worth more than 19 cents, 
now has a current value of little more than 3 cents. 

THE FALL OF TIIP FRANC 

The dwindling value of the franc has plunged great masses 
of the French people in extreme distress. It means that every 
citizen of France who patriotically bought Liberty bonds or 
Victory bonds, or any of the other loans issned to help in the 
prosecution of the war or in the reconstruction of the devastated 
regions, has seen those bonds evaporate before his eyes to about 
one-sixth of their original value. The people of France had 
bought bonds up to nearly 300,000,000,000 francs of a rough ap- 
proximate par value of $60,000,000,000. This was more than 
the estimated value of the total wealth of the whole country. 
One had to be patriotic or optimistic or both to hope that they 
could ever be repaid. But the people of France wanted their 
country preserved, and they turned over all that they had or 
could borrow to their government. Of this vast investment in 
bonds, five-sixth of the value, or about $50,000,000,000, has 
already disappeared through the falling exchange. 

Consider what this fall in the yalue of government bonds in- 
yolves. It means that educational endowments, funds estab- 
lished for laboratories, professorships, and scholarships, and 
for charitable purposes of every sort, the heritages of widows 
and orphans, the life-time accumulations of those retired from 
active life, as well as the accounts of people of small means in 
savings banks have been wiped out except for a small fraction 
of their original value. 

Not only haye the savings of the vast majority of the French 
people been scaled down to a sixth of their former value, but the 
incomes of all salaried classes haye suffered a like collapse. 
The stipends of scientists, scholars, and teachers, the salaries 
of government officials and clerks, of officers and men of the 
army and navy, and their retiring allowances and pensions have 
withered into comparative insignificance. 

Some of the leading professors in the University of Paris 
thus to-day have incomes of only $60 per month. Their labora- 
tories are without supplies or new equipnients; in many cases 
have fallen into miserable ill repair. Their scientific periodi- 
cals have had to be abandoned. I was shown the other day 
a list of 18 French scientific reviews which have had to suspend 
publication for lack of funds. I have had letters from French 
officers whom I knew in the war—university men—then appar- 
ently well to do, but now denuded of fortune, living on salaries 
so shrunken that their families laek the bare necessities of life. 
One, a naval commander now stationed in the Ministry of 
Marine, in Paris, supports a family of five on a salary of $47 
per month, but he ekes out his income by driving a taxi at 
night. The Premier of France, M. Briand, to-day receives a 
salary of less than $3,000. Marshal Foch, who less than a 
decade ago led the armies of half the world to yictory, is now 
rewarded with a salary of less than $2,500. 

WAR PENSIONS 

Perhaps I can bring home to you most strikingly what it all 
means by showing you what the disabled and mutilated sol- 
diers of France receive in the way of compensation. A French 
soldier who lost both legs in the war, or both eyes, or is other- 
wise totally disabled, receives to-day for his sacrifice the munin- 
cent compensation of $177 per year—less than 50 cents per day. 
If he has to have the constant care of an attendant, he is 
allowed $45 more per year. I will insert at this point in the 
Recorp a comparative table showing in parallel columus the 
compensation of French and American disabled veterans, scaled 
according to different degrees of disability. You will see that, 
despite the very great increase in the pension allowances 
voted by the French Parliament less. than a year ago, those 
pensions are still less than a seventh of our own. 
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Comparative tavle showing compensation granted disabled veterans in 
France and the United States 


[Yearly compensation according to degree of disability] 


France 


Percentage of disability 


Act of 
1919 


Act of July 1, 1925 


2 120 

648 180 

864 240 

1, 080 300 

1, 298 360 

840 1,512 420 
900 J. 723 480 
1.0% 1,944 540 
1,200 2.100 600 
1.320 2,376 660 
1,40 2.502 86 720 
1,560 2.808 94 780 
1,680 [(. 3,024 101 840 
1/800] 3.240 108 900 
3,920] 3, 456 115 960 
2040| 4,172 139 1,020 
2100 4,488 149 1,080 
2280 4, 904 163 1,140 
2400| 5,320 1,200 


Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ANDREW. Yes. 


Mr. RATHBONE. Is it not a fact that war organizations 
have declared against this settlement and are doing all they 
ean to prevent France from entering into it? 

Mr. ANDREW. Yes; but is it strange? 

The compensation of, war widows and war orphans has de- 
clined in similar proportions, so that the widow of a soldier 
who died of wounds incurred in the war to-day receives less 
than $50 per year, and an orphan under age or a dependent 
mother receives the same. Js it altogether surprising that 
some of the organizations of these pitifully pensioned victims 
of the war have resented their Government's settling its foreign 
debts before it has been able to make a better settlement with 
them? 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREW. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Inasmuch as there is a large element on 
both sides of the Atlantic opposed to this settlement, why urge 
it through? 

Mr. ANDREW. Because any settlement is better than none 
at all. To proceed, if you will remember that France lost in 
the war in killed or hopelessly mutilated as many youths as 
made up our whole expeditionary forces, you can easily realize 
how heavy a total even these limited pensions involve for the 
Government of France. The number of pensions claimed under 
_these provisions amounts to 4,250,000, and the annual expense 
involved to the Government for those already granted reaches 
nearly 4,500,000,000 franes per year. 

OUR SETTLEMENT WITH FRANCH 

With such facts in mind as I have so cursorily sketched, it 
is safe to say that our agents of the Debt Commission can at 
least congratulate themselves on having made as successful 
a bargain as was possible under the circumstances. We shall 
get more than double what we loaned to France, and nearly 
three times what we are asking from Italy. 

It was obviously impossible for the Debt Commission to 
secure the largest payments during the earliest years. Never- 
theless, they haye made an arrangement by which France 
‘before 1930 will have paid to the United States nearly cleven 
‘times what Italy will have paid. And, recognizing that before 
long, the French people will be constrained to accept a virtual 
cancellation of five-sixths of the internal debt through the 
deyalorization of their currency, the commission has success- 
fully arranged to take advantage of this elimination of the 
Government's debt to its own people, and of the possibly better 
capacity to pay us whith will result therefrom by demanding 
larger payments from future generations. 

REPARATIONS AND THD SETTLEMENT 


Although under the Dawes plan, France has agreed to terms 
which virtually relinquish the capital value of reparations 
promised by Germany, accepting in lieu thereof 2 per cent 
interest for a series of years without ultimate payment of 
principal; we shall succeed under our agreement with France 
in getting back all of the principal which we loaned and more 
than 154 per cent interest in addition. Under the settlement 
which we are now ratifying and the settlement being negotiated 
with Great Britain, France will pay to the United States and 
Great Britain four-fifths of all that she may receive from 
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Germany on reparations account, as long as Germany continues 
to pay; and if Germany ceases to pay, we have insisted that 
France shall continue to pay to us the same amount notwith- 
standing. 

I think that you will agree that this appears to be a very 
good bargain from a purely business point of view. 


AMERICAN IDEALISM 


Most of you will also agree that one of the distinguishing 
features of American history in which we have legitimate 
ground for pride is our country’s matchless record of fair and 
generous deallng with other peoples. We are happy to re- 
member our country’s treatment of Cuba and the Philippines, 
of Venezuela—yes, of Haiti and Santo Domingo and of China, 
Who that was present at the closing session of the arms con- 
ference four years ago has forgotten the burst of applause 
which greeted the last speaker, the minister of Portugal, when 
he pointed to that “shining example of a nation, which, after 
being the deciding factor in the greatest war the world has 
ever known, retired from the struggle empty handed, with not 
one advantage to show for the tremendous sacrifices she had 
made.” 

We feel, and rightly feel, that the Stars and Stripes have 
become the very symbol of international justice and generous 
good will. We like to think that there never has been a people 
more unselfish or more generous than our Own, Considered in 
this light, many will question whether the settlement with 
France in her hours of trial reflects either America’s best tra- 
ditions or the real spirit of her people. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr, MICHENER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11848, 
the French debt settlement, and had come to no resolution 
thereon, 


BATTLE FIELD OF PEA RIDGE, ARK, 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
upon the bill (II. R. 9636) to provide for the inspection of the 
batile field of Pea Ridge, Ark., for printing under the rules. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH SERVICE PENSION PLAN 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein 
an address upon the Presbyterian Church service pension plan 
made by Hon. Will H. Hays, former Postmaster General, at 
the dinner given for the moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
at the Baltimore Club, Baltimore, Thursday, May 27, 1926. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


Two hundred and ten years ago to-day, somewhere, Presbyterians 
were meeting to discuss this same subject matter. 

For more than two centuries our church has had a pension system. 
It has been as much the policy of the Presbyterian Church to try to 
care for its disabled and aged servants by means of a pension of 
some kind as it has been to have Sunday service, 

The Presbyterian Church was the first pension-paying agency on 
the North American Continent, Several generations before a soldier 
of the Revolutionary War received the first pension from the Gov- 
ernment, the Presbyterian Church created “The Fund for Pious Uses.” 
And I like that term as describing best the fund we seek to amplify. 

To those who for 200 years have pursued a purpose, it would 
seem that no suggestions are necessary as to its wisdom and justice. 
The idea of a pension, which was so long ago made a subject of 
consideration by the Presbyterian Church, is now an established 
practice in business. There were last year more than 200 industrial 
pension systems in the United States. It is being made an accom- 
plished fact, too, In government, in education, in many religious 
denominations. And not entirely, indeed, from any sentimental or 
humanitarian standpoint Is this relief afforded, but also for the 
calm and practical reason of efficiency. Real service can not be given 
except by those who have at least a fair share of contentment in tho 
present and a fair prospect for contentment in the future. It is not 
work, it is worry that kills. 

There is no confusion between the word charity and the word pen- 
sion. Pensions are not charity. Pensions are a form of profit-sharing, 
if you will, after the service has been rendered which has made the 
profit possible. They are a form of withheld pay, given in an altogether 
equitable and businesslike way by the employer to the employee by rea- 
son of a mutual understanding existing between them from the begin- 
ning until the end of the service which has been rendered. 
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Our new service pension plan, adopted by the general assembly, for 
the inauguration of which the sum of $15,000,000 Is needed, is in 
accord with the best principles of the pension retirement systems of 
industrial, financial, and transportation enterprises, as well as of other 
denominations, educational foundations, and institutions, and civic, 
governmental, and humanitarian bodies. 

In brief, this plan provides for a pension for every worker in the 
service of the church (who Is eligible according-to the definition of 
service as contained in Article I) at the age of 65 without regard to 
retirement. For 85 years of service, this pension will amount to 
approximately one-half of the average annual salary through that 
period. This pension will be provided by annual premium payments 
of 10 per cent of the salary of the minister, missionary, or other 
servant of the church. Two and one-half per cent of this 10 per cent 
is to be paid by the person receiving the salary, and 7½ per cent is 
to be paid by the church or other organization paying the salary. The 
adoption of the plan by at least 4,000 churches and 4,000 ministers 
is a condition precedent to the actuarial soundness of the system and 
is being concluded. Tue minimum pension will be $600 and the maxi- 
mum pension will be $2,000, and it is hoped that both of these amounts 
may be increased as soon as it is actuarially safe so to do. 

A disability pension amounting to 40 per cent of the salary during the 
five years prior to disability, with a minimum of $600, will be paid to 
those compelled to cease active service before the age of 65. A widow's 
payment of one-half her husband’s pension, with a minimum of $300, 
and an orphan’s pension of $100 for each minor up to the age of 21 
years are also provided. 

While the service pension should be self-sustaining when finally 
established (say, in 15 years), the sum of $15,000,000 is necessary to 
provide for those nyinisters and missionaries who become eligible to 
receive its benefits before the inauguration of the plan, those In- 
eligible because of haying reached the age limit before such inaugura- 
tion, and also because of sundry moral obligations assumed by the 
church and the existing sustentation committee. 

The system now operative provides for an annuity of $500 a year, 
payable at the age of 65 or 70 years. Toward this annuity the min- 
ister or missionary is called upon to pay one-fifth of the annual pre 
mium necessary, while the church at large covenants to pay the other 
four-fifths, The difficulty bas been that the church at large has found 
it impossible to fulfill its obligation, and there exists a shortage of 
approximately $2,000,000 in the funds needed to meet this specific 
obligation. The result has been that hundreds of ministers have re- 
ceived on an average only $375 per year, while 1,000 widows received 
no more than an average pension of $244, 

It is estimated that it will require approximately $5,000,000 to meet 
in full these obligations; that $3,000,000 will be necessary to provide 
for those who are ineligible because of having reached the pension age 
at the operative date of the new plan, and $7,000,000 to provide pen- 
sions for those who have earned eligibility prior to its inauguration, 
The fund also will provide means for meeting the allowances made for 
disabilities. Thus in undertaking the task of raising the money for the 
inauguration of the new service pension not only is assumed the duty 
of carrying out the future obligations of the church to provide a fair 
and just pension for the ministers and missionaries, but also the re- 
deeming of a moral obligation of the past which the church has been 
unable to fulfill. 

The plan has been worked out with that thought and care which 
measures its importance. This is true as to the method of raising the 
fund as well as to its administration. We can not levy a tax upon all 
the communicants of the church. 

It seems to be a clear case of the duty of the more prosperous men 
and women of the denomination to subscribe this fund. During the 
past 10 years the board of ministerial relief and sustentation has put 
on an extensive campaign for funds. They have in that time added 
$8,000,000 to their resources In the form of reserve and endowment. 
This $8,000,000 has, for the most part, been contributed by the rank 
and file of the church. There are 300,000 individual contributors to 
this total. With a very few exceptions the wealthy men and women 
of the denomination haye not contributed to it, or if they have con- 
tributed have given only nominal sums, It therefore seems proper and 
just to expect the men and women of larger means to assume this 
$15,000,000 obligation. All contributions are to be made to the treasurer 
of the laymen's committee, Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, who will account 
for all funds. Thereafter the fund will be administered by the board 
of pensions of the Presbyterian Church, incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

I want also to mention here, in passing, the pleasing fact that all 
of each dollar contributed each year by the church for this purpose 
goes directly to the pensioners. The small overhend is cared for by 
the Incomes of the legacies and endownrents for administration pur- 
poses. Further, all the money collected for this fund will go into the 
fund itself, as the expenses incident to the collection of the fund 
have been provided by A, W. Mellon, R. B. Mellon, and William B. 
McKinley. 

The plan is, of course, an immense advance over anything that our 
church has been able to do for its ministers and missionaries. But, 
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no matter how good it is, no matter how wise and safe it may be, 
it can neyer be put into operation and bring the consequent solution 
of the whole pension problenr of the church unless the laymen of the 
church get squarely behind it. It is a layman's job. It always has 
been, and it always will be. 

I believe it can be done. I have long ago decided that any job 
that really ought to be done is doable. The church has been clamoring 
for years to have its pension problem solved, It has been keenly alive 
to the injustice done the old minister and missionary, Pensions we 
have paid always, but the pensions have been inadequate and that 
fact has been one for which the church has long been compelled to 
apologize. 

With a plan now which has been studied as carefully as any pen- 
sion plan ever devised, and pronounced as nearly perfect as it is 
possible to have it by the best authorities available; with the recog- 
nized want and need, it ought not be difficult to get, within the church 
and without it, the support necessary for its successful accomplish- 
ment. It will solve every pension problem of the church, and when 
it is self-supporting, it will no longer neca a place in the budget of 
the church. It is impossible to measure the gains that will accrue, 
I can easily see the possibility of a great spiritual revival as a re- 
sultant, 

It is what I belleve to be the next imperative step In the progress 
ef the church, I am interested as a matter of sheer justice to the 
servants of the church. I am interested in it as an essential step in 
the preservation and dgvlopment of the world’s one essential industry 
for religion is the one essential industry iu the world. I am interested 
in it as a part of what must be a greater movement for the establish- 
ment of the minister's proper place in the sun. We simply must, not 
as a matter of charity in any sense, not indeed as a matter of jus- 
tice—essential as justice is—but as a matter of sheer common sense 
and good judgment, if we would haye the world's most essential activity 
endure, if we would have the church of Jesus Christ preserved as the 
holding thread in our moral, social, and commercial fabric and the one 
impelling element of causation in our progress, if we are to progress— 
we simply must take hold of this matter of the underpaid preacher and 
adjust it, Let no one mistake its importance. 

For a life of service the average material compensation of preachers 
in America is less than that paid our day labor. This situation, long 
endured, is an economic and moral crime. We discuss and cry from 
high and low places for this and that readjustment. We spin theories 
of political economy, we cry for fuller freedom and more rigorous 
regulation, and in all the reaching for this and that we have managed 
and will manage to lift yet higher and higher; but the reconstruc- 
tion and readjustment of our people made necessary by the ad- 
vance of civilization, the right use of our increased prosperity, power, 
and influence in the world can only be assured if the spirit of Chris- 
tianity is incarnated in our people through the preaching and work of 
the church; and our new and necessary social adjustments must be in 
line with its teachings or they will not endure, 

The situation is important for to-day, but it is more important for 
to-morrow. There is no breaking down of religion. There is nothing 
breakable in it. But it is no secret to any of us that the number 
of young men willing to-day to devote their lives to the church and 
the spiritual aid of their fellows is growing smaller and smaller with 
each passing year, The church is divine in its Genesis and eternal 
in its Revelation, but its usefulness and indeed its survival are in 
the hands of administrators, Those administrators are human men 
and women. They are asked to serve not in heaven but on earth, 
not in paradise but in New York and Chicago and Baltimore and 
Sullivan, Ind., and in 10,000 towns where milk costs so much a 
quart, eggs so much a dozen, and meat so much a pound. 

There are those who still say, ‘‘The services the clergy render 
can not be paid for and should not be measured in terms of dollars 
and cents.” Fine; but also rank cant and hypocrisy! An artificially 
pious official complained to our preacher concerning his request for 
an increase in salary: “ Why, Doctor,” he said, “I thought you were 
preaching for souls.” The clergyman quickly responded, “I can not 
live on souls; and if I could, it would take a thousand the size of 
yours to make one square meal,” 

The thinning ranks of prospective ministers should make us pause. 
We are expecting too much of human nature when we ask men to 
dedicate themselves and their families to present needs and future 
hardships. Were they not men of strong character, reconciled to 
devoting their lives to the service of God and their fellowmen at 
immeasurable personal sacrifice, the attractions to them in commer- 
cial life where intellectuality is bound to find its place, would 
already have demoralized the effective preaching of the Gospel. 

It is not wise, nor is it Christian, to add financial care to a min- 
ister’s other burdens, and to his other anxieties to add that of his 
family’s welfare if he should dle or that of his helpless old age. We 
provide for our own old age. We speak with scorn of those who fail 
so to provide and become a public charge or who allow their dependents 
to become public charges after their death. But those who fulfill what 
is at its best the highest function in a community which any man can 
fulfill we give to those a pittance, without hope of provision for the 
future, 
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If you would realize what the minister means to the individual or 
to the community, try to imagine what existence would be without 
him—no worship, no sacraments, no baptism, no marriage ceremonies, 
except the signing of a contract; at the grave, the lowering of the 
coffin in silence, with no word of to-morrow. We could not bear it a 
week. We would starve. We could not exist as a Nation if we did not 
haye among us, working early and late, interpreters of God, reminding 
us in days of prosperity as in days of adversity that In the last 
analysis the eternal things are the only things that count. To keep 
him, his wife, and his family clothed, fed, and educated we pay him 
about $30 a week, scarcely more than the wage of the garbage collector, 
one-half the wage of a carpenter, one-third the wage of a mason, for 
the builders of the walls of the temple one-third the wage of the 
bricklayers on an apartment house. 

The first phase of the whole problem and the one for immediate 
performance, the one most important now, is this provision for an ade- 
quate pension for our own Presbyterian ministers. There can be no 
failure. A thing like this, which may very possibly be even an 
essential step in the whole future of the individual, of the community, 
of the State, of the Nation, of religion itself, can not fail. It is not a 
pavacea, of course, for all the evils that are about, nor is it the only 
tiing necessary to do; but it Is not the length of the step but the 
direction of the step that is important in anything in this life. There 
is nothing confronting us to-day as important as that which has to do 
with religion. From all sides comes the challenge. The call is to us 
here and now to do this particular thing. It is this particular trench 
that is to be taken, It is a vital part of the whole advance of the 
greatest campaign of all tine, the most marvelous undertaking mankind 
is ever to experience, launched when the Leader of leaders com- 
manded * Go ye forth and preach the Gospel.” 

The responsibility is upon us. This may be the choicest opportunity 
ever given to any of us to do something directly for the Lord. I am 
convinced that that thought has been the impelling force in bringing 
you here to undertake this work—a work for God and for all time. 
I have complete faith in {ts fulfillment. It is a service, and “Service 
is the supreme commitment of life.” 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL ECONOMICS 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the work 
of the Bureau of Commercial Economics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, the eyes of the world are now 
on the United States, and the people of America are eagerly 
seeking more information about all nations. Nothing has been 
so helpful in stimulating and developing this interest of all 
peoples than the work of a private American institution, the 
Bureau of Commercial Economics. For 23 weeks of this past 
winter each of my colleagues has been invited to the Wardman 
Park Theater by this bureau to meet a new nation whose films, 
orators, and music it presented. 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY EVENINGS 


Our Library of Congress has a motto on its walls: 


We taste the spice of Araby, but feel not the burning sun which 
brought it forth— 


And this motto may well be assigned to this bureau, because 
it has given all the Members of the Senate and the House, of 
the President's Cabinet, and the Diplomatie Corps and official 
and social Washington opportunities to see, without any ex- 
pense to themselyes whatever, the motion pictures of the world, 
to travel to the remotest village of Thibet or to unexplored 
Ellsmere Island or to the populous cities of the Orient or the 


national parks of America, without missing a roll call. On 
these “international Sunday evenings” we have had 
“The Epic of Mount Everest,” in honor of his excellency, Sir 


Esme Howard, the ambassador from Great Britain. - 

“Whale Hunting Among the Fjords of America,” by Mr. L. O. 
Armstrong. 

“Through the Grand Canyon in a Boat,“ by Col. C. H. Birdseye. 

“The Foreign Service of the United States of America,” by the 
Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. J. Butler Wright. 

“The Romance and Resources of Esthonia,” by his excellency, Mr. 
Antonius Piip, minister of foreign affairs of Esthonia. 

“The Romantic Uses of Motion Pictures,” by the Hon. Robert L. 
Owen. 

Life's Steeplechase,” in honor of his excellency, Baron Ago Malt- 
zan, ambassador from Germany. 

“Our Naval Flight Toward the North Pole,” by Lieut. Com. Richard 
E. Byrd, of the United States Navy. 

“The Land of Athletes, Forests and Lakes, and Music,” by his 
excellency, Mr. Axel Leonard Aström, che minister from Finland. 

“We, the Indians,” by Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance. 

“Navy Night,“ featuring the United States Navy and its band. 
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“The Land of Latvia,” by his excellency, Mr. Charles Seya, the 
minister from Latvia. 

“ Czechoslovakia," in honor of his excellency, Mr. Zdeněk Fierlinger, 
the minister from Czechoslovakia. 

“Marine Corps Night,“ with the Marine Band. 

“France,” in honor of his excellency, Senator V. H, Berenger, the 
ambassador from France. 

“ Switzerland,” in honor of his excellency, Mr. Marc Peter, the 
minister from Switzerland, with the Swiss yodlers. 

“Army night“ and the Army Band. 

“Utah night,” by Senator REED SMOOT, of Utah. 

“Treasury night,” in honor of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Andrew Mellon, featuring the Coast Guard and the Navy Band. 

“Mexico,” in honor of his excellency, Señor Don Manuel C. Tellez, 
the ambassador from Mexico, when Sefior Carlos Barrera spoke. 

“Australla—Melbourne and Victoria State,“ by Mr. R. Tom Sawyer. 

“Japan, the Land of Cherry Blossoms,” in honor of his excellency, 
Mr. Tsuneo Matsudaira. Mr. Sawada told us of Japan. 

“The United States Shipping Board,“ by Mr. Vice Chairman E. C. 
Plummer, and the Navy Band again delighted us, 


What other organization has ever brought together such dis- 
tinguished speakers in such a series of lectures? What other 
institution has so won the sympathy of the world by its free 
presentations? What other private institution sheds the rays 
of its beneficence over all the earth, for the purpose of this 
bureau is to introduce nations to each other, to promote inter- 
national amity. It has neither political nor commercial aims 
nor tendencies. 

EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES FREE 


Through its own avenues entirely the Bureau of Commercial 
Economics reaches colleges, learned societies and academies, 
universities, museums, chambers of commerce, churches, and 
schools. To all of these centers and to many more it sends 
its free films of scenery, industry, the social, and intellectual 
life of all nations—free but for the carrying charges. This 
bureau is incorporated not for profit but for educational pur- 
poses; it is without capital stock and is supported entirely by 
memberships and yoluntary contributions. 

AVAILABLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Your State and mine for more than 13 years has had the 
privilege of availing itself of this bureau’s services. Your 
people and mine have been able to see how things in common 
use are made and produced all over the world; of visiting the 
greatest scenic wonders of earth or the twilight zones of civili- 
zation. The Bureau of Commercial Economics is purely a 
labor of love, and was founded some 14 years ago by the late 
Francis Holley and the present director, Miss Anita Maris 
Boggs. Her brother, Mr. Randolph M. Boggs, is associated 
with her as the dean. Miss Boggs, through this bureau, sends 
American and foreign educational films, free, all over the 
world. Some noted man or woman of the country in which 
the films are being shown will often give a series of talks with 
the films, illustrating our ways and ideals, and telling the 
audiences about America—thus do our American ideals spread 
around the earth. 

On the other hand, during the past winter this bureau gave 
850 motion-picture lectures in 290 cities and towns of the 
United States, before the most influential audiences in each 
place—lectures similar to those we enjoyed here—all free to 
the invited public. In addition to the motion-picture lectures, 
the bureau has thousands of films in circulation without speak- 
ers, whose audiences total millions. Every Senator and every 
Congressman may avail himself of this service for his con- 
stituents by applying to the Washington office of this bureau, at 
1108 Sixteenth Street NW. 

A VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO HUMANITY 


Former Senator Robert L. Owen has characterized this won- 
derful work as “one of the most valuable contributions to 
humanity of our time,” and speaking of the use that this 
bureau makes of its motion pictures as “obviously the most 
efficient method of bringing about an interchange of ideas and 
ideals, not excepting the radio.” The radio is practical only 
when the broadcaster and listener speak the same language. 
That is why music is so universal in its appeal. The Bureau 
of Commercial Economics never seeks anything for itself. It 
has always urged that all credit go to the local institutions. It 
is too modest. Miss Boggs and her brother are extremely bash- 
ful about any personal publicity. The bureau is always seeking 
quietly to help the world to understand itself, and we who have 
attended its “international Sunday evenings” know how suc- 
cessfully it accomplishc3 anything it sets out to do. 


JOUN ERICSSON MEMORIAL 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record by having printed therein 
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the addresses delivered on Saturday last by the President of 
the United States and His Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, at the dedication of the John Ericsson Memorial. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner in- 
dicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the 
permission heretofore granted I insert in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing addresses of the President of the United States, the 
Hon. Calvin Coolidge, and His Royal Highness Gustaf Adolf, 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, upon the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the John Eriesson Memorial in Potomac Park, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 29, 1926. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Friends and fellow citizens: It is one of the glories of our country 
that we all have the privilege of being Americans. Some of us were 
born here of an ancestry that has lived here for generations. Others 
of us were born abroad and brought here at a tender age, or have come 
to these shores as a result of mature choice. But when once our feet 
have touched this soll, when once we have made this land our home, 
wherever our place of birth, whatever our race, we are all blended in 
one common country. All artificial distinctions of Uneage and rank are 
cast aside, We all rejoice in the title of Americans. But this is not 
done by discarding the teachings and beliefs or the character which 
have contributed to the strength and progress of the peoples from which 
our various strains derived their origin, but rather from the acceptance 
of all their good qualities and their adaptation to the requirements of 
our institutions, None of those who come here are required to leave 
any good qualities behind, but they are rather required to strengthen 
and fortify them and supplement them with such additional good 
qualities as they find among us. 

While tt is eminently proper for us to glory in our origin and to 
cherish with pride the contributions which our race has made to the 
common progress of humanity, we can not put too much emphasis on 
the fact that In this country we are all bound together in a common 
destiny. We must all be united as one people. This principle works 
both ways. As we do not recognize any inferior races, so we do not 
recognize any superior races. We all stand on an equality of rights 
and of opportunity, each deriving just honor from their own wortb and 
uccomplishments. It is not, then, for the purpose of setting one people 
above another that we assemble here to-day to do reverence to the 
memory of a great son of Sweden, but rather to glory in the name of 
John Ericsson and his race as a preeminent example of the superb 
contribution which has been made by many different nationalities to 
the eause of our country. We honor him most of all because we can 
truly say he was a great American, 

Great men are the product of a great people. They are the result 
of many generations of effort, toll, and discipline. They do not stand 
by themselves; they are more than an individual. They are the in- 
-carnation of the spirit of a people. We should fail in our under- 
standing of Eriesson unless we first understand the Swedish people 
both as they have developed in the land of their origin and as they 
have matured in the land of their adoption, 

Sweden is a country where existence has not been easy. Lying up 
under the Arctic Circle, its climate is tinged with frost, its landscape 
is rugged, its soll yields grudgingly to the husbandman, so that down 
through the centuries its people have been inured to hardship. ‘These 
external conditions have contributed to the strength, the greatness, 
and the character of that ttle nation which even new numbers 
scarcely 6,000,000 people. Independence, courage, resourcefulness have 
marked the race since we read of them in Tacitus and Ptolemy. The 
mengerness of their soil drove them to the sea; thelr natural charac- 
teristics drove them to adventure. Their sea rovers touched all known 
shores and ventured far into the unknown, making conquests that have 
bad a broad influence upon succeeding European history. At an early 
period they were converted to the Christian faith and their natural 
Independence made them early responsive to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, in which their most famous king, Gustavus Adolphus, “ The Lion 
of the North,” was one of the most militant figures in the movement 
Tor a greater religions freedom. It was under this great leader that 
plans were first matured to establish a colony in this country for pur- 
poses of trade and in order that the natives, as was set out in the 
charter, might be “made more -civilized and taught morality and the 
Christian religion * “ besides the further propagation of the 
Holy Gospel.” 

i ‘While it was under a new charter that a Swedish colony finally 
reached the Delaware in 1638, they never lost sight of their original 
purpose, but among other requests kept calling on the mother country 
for ministers, Bibles, and psalm books. Forty-one clergymen came to 
‘America prior to 1779. One of the historians of this early settlement 
asserts that these colonists lald the basis for a religious structure, 
built the first flour mills, the first ships, the first brickyards, and made 
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the first roads, while they introduced horticulture and scientific for- 
estry into this Delaware region. 

It was not until after 1843, when the restrictions on leaving their own 
country were removed; that the large movement of Swedish immigrants 
began; which with ‘their descendants are now estimated at nearly 
2,000,000 people. Stretching into our Northwestern States they have 
eut down the forests and brought the wide prairies under cultivation 
over an area of more than 10,000,000 acres. The building of nearly 
2,000 churches and nearly as many schools stands to thelr credit. They 
bayc established about 20 higher institutions of learning; set upa large 
number of charitable organizations and more than a thousand gocte- 
ties for public welfare and mutual benefit; written thousands of books 
and published hundreds of newspapers, among which are some of tha 
leading journals of the country. Always as soon as they have pro- 
vided shelter for themselves they have turned to build places of religious 
worship and founded institutions of higher learning with the original pur- 
pose of training clergymen and teachers. Augustana College, Gustavus 
Adolphus College, and Bethany College are seminaries of learning which 
stand to their credit. 

Though few in numbers during the period of our Revolutionary War, 
they supported the colonial cause and it has been sald that King 
Gustavus III, writing to a friend, declared “If I were not King I 
would proceed to America and offer my sword on behalf of the brave 
Colonies." One of the signers of the Declaration of Independence was 
John Morton or Mortonson, and it has been claimed that Betsy Ross 
was of Swedish descent. No less than 14 Swedish officers served our 
cause either in the Army or in the French fleet which took part in the 
Revolutionary campaigns. After the close of the war the Swedish 
minister at Paris called upon our representative, Benjamin Franklin, 
and offered to negotiate a treaty of commerce and amity, thus making 
Sweden the first European power which voluntarily and without solici- 
tation tendered its friendship to the young Republic. ‘This treaty was 
ratified by Congress in July, 1783. The title of President of the 
United States in Congress Assembled ” was first held by John Hanson, 
of Maryland, in 1781, who afterwards installed George Washington as 
the first President who was chosen under the Constitution. 

As these Americans of Swedish blood have inereased in numbers and 
taken up the duties of citizenship, they have been prominent in all 
ranks of public Ife. They have been distinguished in the publie sery- 
ice of the States, filling many of the offices from the governorship 
down. I shail name but one of the public officials of the Swedish race 
who have served our country so faithfully as representative of the 
great legion whose names spring to our thoughts, a learned lawyer, 
blessed with great ability, possessed of high character, a seasoned 
parliamentarian with a record of prominent leadership in the legis- 
lature of his own State and in the Congress of the United States, a 
man endowed with the old Norse spirit, a true American, the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin, Irving L. Lexnoor. Others of the race have 
sat in the National House and Senate and been prominent at the bar 
and on the bench, 

Their painters were among the earliest and have produced pictures 
of great merit; but of all the arts they have been most proficient in 
music. Inspired by Jenny Lind and Christina Nilsson, they have as a 
people given great attention to vocal music, maintaining famous choral 
clubs and producing noted opera singers, displaying also a high degree 
of talent as composers. 

When Lincoln began his great struggle for the integrity of the 
Union this strain was becoming increasingly numerous, and Dr. 
Amandus Johnson declares that 1644 per cent of all Americans of 
Swedish blood volunteered for service in the Federal Army. Among 
those who reached a high command were General Stolbrand and Rear 
Admiral Dahlgren, while the rank and file maintained the record of 
fame for the fighting qualities which from time immemorial have char- 
acterized the race. Such is the background and greatness of the 
Swedish people in the country of thelr origin and in America that 
gaye to the world John Ericsson. ‘They have been characterized hy 
that courage which is the foundation of industry and thrift, that en- 
durance which is the foundation of military achievement, that devo- 
tion to the home which is the foundation of patriotism, and that 
reverence for religion which is the foundation of moral power, They 
are representative of the process which has been going on for centuries 
in many quarters of the globe to develop a strain of pioneers ready to 
make their contribution to the enlightened civilization of America. 

The life of this great man is the classic story of the immigrant, 
the early struggle with adversity, the home in a new country, the 
final success. Born in the Proyince of Varmland in 1803, at the ago 
of 17 he entered the army. But the urge for a wider opportunity for 
his talents possessed him, and at 23 he went to England. He entered 
an engineering firm and always preferred to bo considered an engineer 
rather than an inventor. The deyelopment of power interested him, 
and within a year his fertile mind had begun improvements of far- 
reaching extent upon boilers and engines. With that boundless energy 
which was to characterize him through life he soon designed the fire 
engine and developed the screw propeller for marine use. It was this 
new invention which brought him to America in 1839. His hopes to 
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interest the Federat Government in ‘this method of navigation were 
not immediately realized, but he began constructing propeller bonts on 
the Great Lakes and started n fleet on the canal between Baltimore 
and Puiladelphia, Which caused the rallroad to cut its fare in two, 
nnd where the boat service still keeps the name of the Eriesson Line. 
He was soon building a small steamboat, called the Princeton, which 
was the ‘first man-of-war equipped with a screw propeller and with 
Machinery below the water Hne out of reach of shot. In 1876 he 
described this vessel as “the foundation of the present steam marine 
of the whole world. She revolutionized navil vessels.” President 
Tyler and bis Cabinet made a trial trip down the Potomec on this 
boat, which, although marred by a fatal aceldent caused by the bursting 
of n gun, demonstrated the desirability and success of this type of 
warship. 

It was therefore no novice but a seasoned and practical shipbuilder 

who responded when the Secretary of the Navy, alarmed at reports of 
n Confederate ironclad, advertised for armored ships, This great 
mechanical genius wrote to Fresident Lincoln offering to“ construct a 
vessel for the destruction of the hostlle fleet In Norfolk and for scouring 
southern rivers and inlets of all craft protected by southern batteries.” 
He further declared: 
Attachment to the Union alone impels me to offer my services at 
this frightful erisis—my life if need be—in the great cause which 
Providence has caused you to defend. * It is not for me, sir, 
10 remind yoo of the immense moral effect thut will result... » 
Nor need I allude to the effect in Europe, if you demonstrate that you 
can effectively drive ‘hostile fleets away from our shores.” 

This offer was accepted, and as a result a strange new craft, some- 
times described as a cheese box on a raft, steamed into Hampton Roads 
Jate after dark on the day of March 8, 1862. It arrived none too soon, 
for that morning the Confederate ironclad Virginia, reconstructed from 
tue Merrimac, began a work of destruction among the 16 Federal ves- 
sels, carrying 208 guns, located at that point. The Cumberland, with 
24 guns, was battered to pieces, losing 117 of its 300 men. The Con- 
gress, With 15 guns, was grounded and set afire, and the Roanoke and 
Blinnesota were badly damaged and run ashore, 

The result was consternation among the Federal authorities. A 
Cabinet member is said to have exclaimed! that a hell from this new 
engine of destruction might be expected to fly into the White House at 
any time. In the South expectations were entertained of a complete 
destruction of the northern ships, the raising of the bloekade, the eap- 
ture of Washington and other cities, recognition of the Confederacy by 
Europe, and ultimate victory. À 

When the ironclad Morrimac went out on the morning of March 9 
to complete its work of destruction it was at once surprised and chal- 
Jenged by this new and extraordinary naval innovation. Speaking be- 
fore the Naval Institute in 1876, Admiral Luce said that the Monitor 
“exhibited in a singular manner the old Norse clement in the American 
Navy.” He pointed out that it was Ericsson “ who built her,“ Dahl- 
gren “who armed her,“ and Worden “who fought her.“ And well 
might he add: 

“How the anelent scalds would have struck their wild harps in 
hearing such names in heroic verse. How they would haye written 
them in immortal runes.” 


t After a battle lasting four hours, in which the Monitor suffered no 


‘ 


material damage except from one shell which hit the observation open- 
ing in the pilot house, temporarily blinding Lieutenant Worden, the 
commanding officer, the Merrimac, later reported to have been badly 
crippled, withdrew, never to venture out again to meet her conqueror. 

The old spirit of the Vikings, becoming American, had again tri- 
umphed in a victory no less decisive of future events than when It 
had hovered over the banner of William the Conqueror. It did for the 
Union cause on the sea what the Battle of Gettysburg later was to do 
for it on land. If some of the European countries had any serious 
thought of joining with the South, such intentions were speedily aban- 
doned. That engagement revealed that in the future all wooden 
navies would be of little avail. ‘The London Times stated that the 
day before this momentous battle England had 149 first-class war- 
ships; the day after she had but 2, and they were iron plated only 
nmidships. Naval warfare had been revolutionized. The great genius 
of Ericsson had brought about.a new era in naval construction. Naval 
nuthorities now recognize the armored vessel which he sent into action 
ns “the germ of the modern battleship” and behold in “the modern 
dreadnought the glorified Monitor.” 

Great as were these achievements, they are scarcely greater than 
those which marked the engineering and inyentive abilities of this 
great man, which were to benefit the industry, commerce, and trans- 
portation of the country. He was a lover of pence, not war. He was 
devoted to justice and freedom and was moved by an abiding love of 
America, of which he had become a citizen in 1848. He had a peculiar 
horror of slavery. In 1882 he wrote to a United States Senator: 

“Nothing could induce me to accept any remuneration from the 
United States for the Monitor once presented by me as my contribution 
to the glorious Union cause, the triumph of which freed 4,000,000 
bondmen.” 5 
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Ericsson continued his labors in his profession with grent diligence, 
even into his’ eighty-sixth year, when he passed away at hls home in 
New York City on the 8th of March, 1889, the anniversary of the 
Arrival of the Monitor in Hampton Roads, At the request of the 
Royal United Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, all that was mortal 
of the great engineer was restored to his native land during the fòl- 
lowing year. Although he had not returned during liis lifetime, ho 
always remembered with the keenest affection the people of his nitive 
land, The high estimate he placed upon thelr character led him at 
one time to say: 3 

It is with true satisfaction I now recall to memory the time when 
I associated and exchanged thoughts with the energetic youth of Norr- 
land. Without disparaging other nations, I must say thit the perse- 
verance, sense of right, and clear heads of these youths place them 
far beyond the young men of the working class in the other countries. 
I estimate the Swedish vigor and innate good sense as beyond that of 
other nations.” 

The high opinion he held of them was no less than the bigh opinion 
they held of him. Because of the fidelity and generosity which he 
had exhibited ‘toward Sweden and Norway, and his helpful service to 
the United Kingdoms, a captain of the Swedish Navy wrote to him: 

“If there is in heaven a special dwelling place for patriots, your 
pince will certainly be in the State Apartments.” 

He was borne to his last resting place with appropriate honors by 
the cruiser Baltimore, under the command of Admiral Schley, Desir- 
ing to give expression to the cordial and fraternal ties that unite a 
kindred people, the President of the United States caused to be issued 
the following order: 

“In recognition of this fceling and of the debt that we owe to 
Sweden for the gift of Ericsson, whose genius rendered us the highest 
service In a moment of grave peril and anxiety, it Is directed that at 
this other moment, when we give back his body to his native country, 
the flag of Sweden shall be saluted by the squadron.” 

Crowned with honor by the land of his birth and the land of his 
adoption, he sleeps among the mountains he had loved so well as a boy. 
But his memory abides here. 

Both nations unite again to-day in dedicating nnother memorial to 
the memory of this Illustrious man. His Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf and Her Royal Highness Crown Princess Louise have 
most graciously come from Sweden to be present on this occasion and 
join with ns in paying tribute to a patriot who belongs to two coun- 
tries. It is significant that as Ericsson when he was a young soldie> 
had the friendship and favor of the crown prince of that day, so his 
memory has the marked honor of the crown prince of to-day. 

This memorial, by which we rededicate America to the spirit which 
Ericsson represented, stands most fittingly by the bank of the river 
on which floated the first craft with which he undertook to benefit this 
Government, in the shadow of the majestic tenple which has been 
reared to the fame of the immortal Lincoln, whose cause he served, and 
within sight of the lofty monument that recalls the name of Washing 
ton, whose country he helped to save. As the ceaseless throng of our 
citizens of various races shall come and go, as they enter and leave 
our Capital City in the years to come, as they look upon their monu- 
ments and upon his and recall that though he and they differed in 
blood and race they were yet bound together by the tle that surpasses 
race and blood in the communion of a common spirit, and as they 
pause and contemplate that comnyunion, may they not fail to say in 
their hearts, “ Of such is the greatness of America.” 


ADDRESS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, TME CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN 


Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen: My heartfelt 
thanks to you and through you to all your countrymen for the very 
kind welcome accorded to the Crown Princess and to myself. We 
esteem it an honor to be present at this occasion, and wish to express 
our sincere appreciation of the courteous inyitation which we have re- 
ceived. Let me also take this opportunity to say how deeply moved we 
are by the wonderful reception given us on this our first visit to the 
United States of America, 

My father, the King of Sweden, has commissioned me to express his 
yery cordial greetings and best wishes to you, Mr, President, and to the 
people of the United States, He also wants you to know the keen 
interest he takes in every circumstance connected with the creation 
and ereetion of the John Ericsson Memorial. His thoughts are with us 
to-day, and especially with those who by birth or descent are connected 
with the country of which he is the sovereign. 

It is indeed an honor for me to represent Sweden in this commemo- 
ration of the greatest man who ever came from our shores to America. 
In your beautiful Capital there are erected worthy monuments and 
memorials to many of the great men who since the founding of your 
country 150 years ago have built up the mighty power which the 
United States represents to-day. 

Foremost of them all was he who gave this city his aame—the 
father of your country—George Washington. Great indeed that suc- 
cessor of his, whom it was John Ericsson's fortune to serve, Abraham 
Lincoln. In the shadow of those great memorials we pay homage to 
the memory of a man born in Sweden, who became a true and Joyal 
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American citizen. The country of great resources and unlimited possi- 
bilities gave to this genius the opportunity to develop to the full his 
abilitics for the benefit of mankind. 

The debt of gratitude which he owed this Nation he was enabled 
to repay in a manner that came to be of vital importance for the unity 
of your country. 

We of Sweden rejoice in the unveiling of this mighty symbol, erected 
by the people and Government of the United States to perpetuate their 
recognition of what Capt. John Ericsson achieved not only at the 
crucial moment but during a lifetime of unremitting creating. 

We are happy to know that so many Americans of Swedish origin 
have contributed to the completion of this monument, acknowledging 
as their ideal the life of John Ericsson, dedicated in gratitude to the 
country of his birth, and in loyal devotion to that which he made 
his own. 

To us Swedes this celebration of John Ericsson’s memory is ex- 
pressive of something more significant than his great contributions 
to modern science. John Ericsson is the incarnation of our desires 
and hopes for an unbroken friendship with America. 

He is both a promise and a fulfillment. In him are represented the 
common aims and aspirations of two free peoples, imbued alike with 
democratic ideals. 

On this occasion, Mr. President, may I be permitted as a representa- 
tive of Sweden to convey a very sincere greeting from John Ericsson's 
native country and from his birthplace. 

There has just come from the people of Filipstad, the home town of 
John Ericsson, in the Province of Vermland, Sweden, a radio message 
which in translation reads as follows: 

“John Ericsson's birthplace asks to be permitted to extend its warm 
greetings to the magnanimous American Nation which made possible 
the full development of his creative genius to which America is now 
paying its high tribute in this memorial.” 

We of Sweden wish to give vent to our cordial feelings for your en- 
lightened and thrifty people, whose high ideals are well known all over 
the world, And we wish to express our admiration for your great and 
prosperous country, so full of resources of all kinds. 

It is our fervent hope that the bonds of friendship uniting the 
United States of America and Sweden shall constantly be strengthened 
for the mutual benefit of both nations. 

May John Eriesson's monument forever remain an unbroken seal on 
the ties joining together so closely these two countries dearest to his 
heart—the United States of America and Sweden, 3 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in order that some of the Mem- 
bers who would otherwise not have an opportunity to speak 
may have more time to-morrow I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the gentleman’s idea of the length of time this debate 
will continue to-morrow? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think a little over three hours. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I think that we can get 
through to-morrow in about three hours and a half. I would 
like to have one hour and 45 minutes. 

1 Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will give the gentleman that much 
me. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, how does the time stand now? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa has used 2 
hours and 29 minutes and the gentleman from Mississippi 2 
hours and 18 minutes, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
to the request of the gentleman from Connecticut. It is prob- 
able that the rest of the week may be rather strenuous, and his 
8 that we should have these early sessions does not appeal 
o me. 

Mr. TILSON. This will not be very strenuous. It is general 
eoe e and it is made in order to lengthen the time for general 

ebate. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman is surely not suggesting that 
it is strenuous to listen to these speeches. 

Mr. TILSON. It will have no effect on any succeeding legis- 
lation except to let the Public Lands Committee come in to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It will be hardly fair to that committee. 
At best the general debate will not be finished before half past 
2 or 3 o’clock, and then a roll call on the bill will take until 
about 4 o’clock. The other day the Public Lands Committee 
had a little over half a day only, 

Mr. TILSON. We thought we would make that up to them 
to-morrow. : 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman mean to give them 
Thursday? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, no; to give them to-morrow. 

Mr. CRAMTON, And the whole of the succeeding Calendar 
Wednesday? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes, 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman would not consider, then, 
that they will have had two days, with the time they have 
to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. I should not think so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to 

Mr. WIIIIAus of Texas, indefinitely, at the request of Mr. 
LANHAM, on account of important business. 

Mr. CELLER, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

LIMITING GENERAL DEBATE ON THE FRENCH SETTLEMENT BILL 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon the bill H. R. 11848, the French debt set- 
tlement bill, be limited to 3 hours and 20 minutes, 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is it the purpose of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Green] to make the usual request at the end of the de- 
bate to grant permission to those who do not participate in 
debate to extend their remarks in the RECORD? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman desires I shall be 
very glad to do that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
88 minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore 
made, the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 


2, 1926, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for June 2, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees; 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Second deficiency bill. 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Private bills. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a, m.) 


To amend the act entitled “An act authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to issue semimonthly cotton-crop reports 
and providing for their publication simultaneously with the 
ginning reports of the Department of Commerce (H. R. 11422), 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 

(10.30 a. m.) 
To investigate the Northern Pacific land grants. 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 

(10.30 a. m.) 


Preliminary survey of the Oakland (Calif.) Harbor (H. Doc, 
No. 407). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


540. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Treasury Department for the 
fiscal year 1926, pertaining to the Office of the Supervising 
Architect, $5,656 (H. Doe. No. 408), was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILIH AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
S. 2033. An act to provide for the advancement on the re- 
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tired list of the Navy of Milton F. Nicholson; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1839). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
8. 3647. An act to appoint Mate Jolin Joseph Bresnahan, 
United States Navy, a boatswain in the Navy; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1340). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 7119. 
A bill for the relief of James Golden, chief master at arms, 
United States Navy, retired; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1341). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H, R. 8279. 
A bill for the relief of Jesse W. Boisseau; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1842). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
II. R. 8784. A bill for the relief of Bertha M. Leville; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1843). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. II. R. 
9030. A bill for the retirement as ensign of Hampton Mitchell ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1844). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DREWRY: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9803. 
A bill for the relief of Frank Stinchcomb; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1345). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 10485. A bill for the relief of William C. Harllee; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1346). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (II. R. 12531) providing an appro- 
priation for the reconditioning of the frigate Constitution; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12532) granting 
pensions to certain soldiers who served in the Indian wars 
from 1859 to 1898, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr, LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 12533) to amend the act of 
June 3, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 738), so as to permit the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe Tribes to file suit in the Court of Claims; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. s 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bil (H. R. 12534) making eligible for 
retirement under certain conditions persons commissioned in 
the military forces of the United States, other than officers 
of the Regular Army, who incurred physical disability in line 
of duty while in the service of the United States during a na- 
tional emergency; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 12535) to regulate the dis- 
tribution and promotion of commissioned officers of the line of 
the Navy, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr, CLEARY: A bill (H. R. 12536) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to grant an easement to the city of New York, 
State of New York, to the land and land under water in and 
along the shore of the narrows and bay adjoining the military 
reservation of Fort Hamilton in said State for highway pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McDUFFIB: A bill (II. R. 12587) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to William H. Armbrecht to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Tombigbee River at or near Jackson, in the county of Clarke, 
Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 12538) granting 
the consent of Congress to William H. Armbrecht to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Tombigbee River at or near Gainesville, in the county of 
Sumter, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 3 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 12539) to establish an 
agricultural relief board to effect orderly marketing against 
surplus farm commodities and for the relief of the agricultural 
industry ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12540) to provide 
for a farmers’ loan corporation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 268) pro- 
viding for the establishment of an international board to have 
oe of the construction, operation, and control of the 

provement of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway; to 


the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. TEMPLD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 269) authoriz- 
ing a joint committee of both Houses to consider the purchase 
of the right to an unrestricted use of the Harriman geographie 
code system under patents issued, or that may be issued, and 
also the unrestricted use of all copyrights issued, or that may 
be issued, in connection with the products of the Harriman 
geographic code system for all governmental, agiministrative, 
or publication purposes for which the same may be desirable; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TINKIAM: Resolution (H. Res. 276) directing an 
investigation of the payment of money by the Anti-Saloon 
League to Members of Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: A bill (H. R. 12541) granting 
a pension to Matilda Klopping; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (H. R. 12542) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Blood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12543) granting an 
increase of pension to Carrie A. Mendenhall; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 12544) granting an 
increase of pension to Celia Gouge; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 12545) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thelma Rose Smith; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 12546) granting an increase 
of pension to Deborah Sampson; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 12547) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary E. Holliday; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (II. R. 12548) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret J. Baird Mount; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 12549) granting an increase of 
pension to Jennie A. Rossiter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12550) granting 
a pension to Wlizabeth Laland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 12551) for the relief of 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12552) granting an 
increase of pension to Mittie Van Bibber; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12553) granting 
a pension to Willie Herschel Meek; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 12554) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret Hogan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12555) granting an increase of pension to 
Elvirda L. Lightner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNRHLL: A bill (H. R. 12556) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Amanda A. Osborn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12557) granting an increase of pension 
to Harriet M. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By. Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12558) granting an 
increase of pension to Ella H. Wheeler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 12559) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Annette E. Calkins; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12560) granting an increase of pension 
to Matilda A, Gardner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 12561) granting a pension 
to Henry Hurley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12562) 
granting a pension to Francis J. Boyer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 12563) for the relief of 
Walter B. Avery and Fred S. Gichner; to the Committee on 
Claims. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12564) granting a pension to Mary Ann 
Dwyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXH, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2321. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers Association, protesting against the Federal 
inkeritance tak; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2322, By Mr. CELLER; Petition of Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, with reference to postal rates; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

2323. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of Ohio State 
Medical Association’s president, protesting against enactment 
of House bill 11612 as not striking drug evil and hampering 
physicians in lawful practice; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

2324. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of the Presbyterian Church 
of Edgewood, Pa., urging strict enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2325. Also, petition of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Braddock, Pa., favoring strict enforcement of prohibition laws; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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2326. Also, petition of the First Presbyterian Church of 
McKeesport, Pa., protesting against any effort to weaken prohi- 
bition laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2327. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Buffalo Couneil No. 50, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, in reference to immi- 
gration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2328. By Mr. STEPHENS: Petition branch of National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men of St. Patrick’s Church, north side, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, protesting against the expulsion from Mexico of 
Archbishop Caruana, an American citizen; also branch of 
National Council of Catholic Men of St. John Church, of Harri- 
son, Ohio, protesting against the expulsion from Mexico of 
Archbishop Caruana; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2329. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of number of residents of 
Burgettstown and Washington, Washington County, Pa., in sup- 
port of legislation increasing the rate of pension to veterans of 
the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2330. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Massachusetts Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution, adopted at the annual meest- 
ing of the society held in Faneuil Hall Monday, April 19, 1926, 
looking toward adequate national defense; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


